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MALSONS  I)E  SANTE.  .  f" 

I  HAD  often,  whilst  walking  tlirouj!;h  tlio  smaller 
>trei'ts  of  Paris,  and  more  especially  throngh  those 
nearest  to  the  barriercs  or  eireuit  walls  of  tlie  eity, 
had  my  attention  arrested  by  a  cliiss  of  houses  as 
yet  nondescript,  and  of  an  altogether  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. 

One  of  these,  larger  than  most  otliiTs  of  the  sort, 
had  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  mon'  thoroughly  at- 
tracted my  notice.     It   was  situated  dose  to  the 

Bois  de  Vincennes,  in  the  Rue  A :  a  naiTow, 

decrejiit  street,  some  half  a  mile  long,  dull  as  the 
catacombs,  and  every  bit  as  dirty ;  fhll  of  houses 
running,  to  seed,  and  of  shops  in  thi-  last  stage  of 
consumption,  and  paved,  as  though  for  the  sins  of 
its  inhabitants,  with  those  small,  knobby,  gritty 
stones  that  enhance  tin-  comfoi't  of  walking  in  the 
same  nuasure  as  a  jiair  of  boots  lined  with  parched 
I>eas.  The  house  to  which  I  have  alluded  stood  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  this  dismal  thoroughfare. 
It  was  large,  strongly  built,  and  of  four  stories  high. 
Painted  from  roof  to  floor  in  glaring  white,  its  aspect 
was  clean  as  compared  to  the  dwellings  which 
n«'ighbo."cd  it ;  but  —  and  this  it  was  that  first 
fixed  my  attention  —  the  forty  and  odd  windows  tliat 
looked  from  it  to  the  street  were  all  heruK'tically 
clos«.'d  with  W(X)den  shutters,  ])i*otected  in  some 
cases  by  thick,  perpcndicidar  bars  of  iron. 

niere  was  something  chill  and  gloomy  in  this 
arrangement,  which  shut  out  all  the  rays  of  the 
siui,  and  veiled  from  the  pas.ser-by  every  trace  of 
the  life  wliich  oni'  Iclt  must  exist  behind  the  cold 
face  of  this  habitation.  If  I  may  say  so,  the  house 
seemed  blind. 

It  had  two  doors  :  the  one,  small,  was  aj)i)arently 
a  private  entrance  ;  the  other,  large,  and  surmount- 
ed by  a  formidable  row  of  iif)n  sj)ikes,  seemed  <le*s- 
tined  to  admit  carriages.     Above  it  one  coidd  rea<l  j 
the  words,  Mdlson  ih-  Saiitc'. 

I  had  often  heard,  during  my  stay  in  Finance,  of 
the  maiscms  de  sante.  Tliey  had  been  mentioned  i 
to  m«'  as  j)ri\  ate  mad-houses ;  but  the  enoruious  i 
number  of  them  I  hail  seen  in  Paris  had  led  uie  to 
fancy,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that  this  definition  might  , 
be  in>un\(i.  Accordingly,  after  my  first  sight  of  | 
tli<  ant  I  have  just  described,  I  renewed  | 

i".\  '    .  .  i.ut  tliis  time  more  .seriously  and  mon-  ! 

minuu-,i_> . 

A  nmisun  de  sante,  I  was  tlien  told,  is  an  asylum 
liir  [leoole  of  any  condition,  but  jjrincipally  for  the 
rich,  who  from  b«Klily  or  mental  infirmities^  or  from 
certain  other  causes,  are  deemed  by  six-iet}-,  or  by  the 
rulers  tliereof,  better  under  Iwk  and  ke v  than  at  large.  I 


If  a  man  of  fortune  or  position  go  mat!  or  become 
epileptic,  and  hiM  family  be  unwilling  to  confine  him 
at  Charenton  of  Bicetre,  it  sends  him  to  a  maison 
de  sante  ;  if  a  man  be  old,  invalicl,  or  paralytic,  and 
require  more  care  than  his  relations  are  abfe  or  dis- 
posed to  give  him,  they  will  send  lum  there  too  ;  if 
a  young  spendthrift  ran  heavily  into  debt,  his 
ti-iends,  to  cure  him  of  his  extravagance,  will  oft^n 
confine  him  fiir  a  year  or  two  in  one  of  these  houses  ; 
and  if  a  young  latly  draw  down  upon  herself,  by 
some  misadventure,  t<M)  marked  an  amount  of  pub- 
lic attention,  it  is  generally  imder  the  roof  of  a 
maison  de  sante  that  her  parents  will  eclipse  her. 

Again,  if  a  debtor  of  mmc  means  be  sent  to  Cli- 
chy,  and  find  his  captivity  unpleasant,  he  will  often 
asic,  on  the  gnmnd  of  ill-liealth,  to  be  removed  to  a 
retreat  of  this  kind  ;  priscmers  in  a  good  social  po- 
sition, and  under  confinement  for  misdemeanors, 
such  as  breaches  of  the  peace,  duelling,  or  trans- 
gi-ession  of  the  press  laws,  will  otten  do  the  same 
thing,  and  on  the  certificate  of  two  doctors  (pro- 
vicUng  also  that  they  have  some  Ijttle  interest  with- 
out to  second  their  demand  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior),  their  request  will  usually  be  gi-anted. 

"  From  these  peiititms  to  be  admitted  to  them," 
added  the  person  I  was  inten*ogating,  "  you  may 
conclude  that  maiscms  de  sante  are  rather  agree- 
able places,  and,  imleed,  scmie  of  them  an- ;  for  al- 
though there  are  certainly  a  good  many  Avhich  are  no 
better  than  private  mad-houses,  yet  there  are  others 
—  and  to  these  it  is  tliat  resort  the  genteel  default- 
ers, duellists,  and  others  I  have  named  —  which 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
boarding-houses,  and  very  stunptuous  ones  toti. 
The  ai)artments  in  them  are  handsome,  the  gardens 
extensive  and  well  kept,  the  living  excellent,  and 
the  charges  necessarily  high,  varying  usually  from 
400  Ifancs  to  COO  fi-ancs  (!l  IG  to  'i  24)  a  month. 
Ilie  only  privation  of  which  the  inmates  can  ever 
complain  is  that  of  liberty,  and  of  this  even  they 
are  seldom  wholly  depri\ed,  fi)r  the  directors  of  the 
maisons  de  sante,  whose  interest  it  naturally  is  to 
kee])  on  good  tt-rms  with  their  boarders,  not  unfn- 
(juently  allow  the  latter  to  go  and  Avalk  about  the 
town  as  they  j)lease,  always,  howoNcr,  exacting 
fi'om  them  the  pledge  of  their  woi*d  of  honor  to  re- 
turn ;  for  it  nmst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  director, 
iKjing  responsible  to  justice  for  all  the  prisoners  who 
are  allowed  to  undergo  in  liis  house  the  tcrai  of 
tlieir  cajitivity,  wtiuld,  in  the  event  of  the  escape  of 
one  of  them,  not  only  Ibrfeit  Ids  license,  but  also 
subject  himself  to  a  heavy  fine  and  ])ossibly  to  a 
few  months'  imprisonment.  Moreover,  beside  the 
chances  — very  slight,  in   truth  — of  a  breach  ot 
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paroli'  on  the  ]iart  of  ono  of  his  inmates,  the  doc-tor 
of  a  maison  (le  sante  has  to  run  thi;  risk,  if  his 
boarder  b*-  a  dibtor,  of  the  latter  being  perceix ed 
in  the  streets  by  the  creditors  who  have  incarcer- 
ated him ;  in  wnich  case,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  pretended  patient  has  been  allowed  more  lati- 
tude than  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  health  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  by  the  certificate  that 
procured  his  translation  from  prison,  his  creditor 
may  not  only  cause  him  to  be  at  once  returned  to 
jail,  but  may  also,  if  he  please,  prosecute  the  too- 
indulgent  owner  of  the,  boarding-house  before  the 
tribunal  of  correctional  police." 

A  somewhat  comic  instance  of  this  occurred  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman,  Lord 

B C ,  who,  being  head  over  ears  in  debt, 

was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  some  Parisians  and  sent 
to  Clichy.  Finding  the  sojourn  within  the  walls 
of  a  whitewashed  cell  a  matter  of  some  discomfort, 
his  Lordship,  who  was  of  an  imaginative  turn  of 
mind,  feigned  sickness,  and  got  a  couple  of  obliging 
doctors  to  affirm  that  he  would  be  running  the 
gravest  dangers  in  remaining  an  horn*  longer  in 
prison.  On  the  strength  of  this  grievous  certificate 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  allowed  the  noble  lord 
to  be  removed  to  a  maison  de  santd  near  the 
Champs  Ely8(5es  ;  and  here  the  leech's  craft  wrought 
such  wonders  with  him,  that  a  week  or  two  later  a 
certain  tradesman,  in  whose  books  he  occupied  a 
pre-eminently  conspicuous  position,  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  seeing  the  easy-minded  nobleman, 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  groaning  behind  the  bars 
of  a  prison,  quietly  enjoying  himself  in  a  box  at  the 
opera. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  he,  with  a  chuckle,  "  I  may  now 
presume  one  of  two  things ;  either  my  Lord  has 
paid  my  bill  into  court  and  been  consequently  let 
tree,  or  he  has  found  means  to  slip  his  cables  and 
escape  ;  in  which  case  the  governor  of  Clichy,  as 
responsible  for  his  person,  will  have  to  satisfy  my 
claims.  Hurrah  !  In  either  event  I  am  safe  for 
my  money."  And  the  exuberant  shopkeej)er  started 
off,  as  fast  as  a  cab  could  carry  him,  to  the  debtor's 
jail. 

"  Lord  B C ?  "  he  asked,  rushing  head- 
long into  the  porter's  lodge.     "  Is  he  here  ?  " 

"  Dangerously  ill,"  was  the  reply.  "  Gone  mad, 
I  believe,  under  the  rigors  of  his  confinement,  and 
removed,  a  few  days  ago,  to  a  lunatic  aslyum  under 
a  medical  certificate." 

"  Dangerously  ill  !  Mad  I  "  roared  the  indig- 
nant tradesman.  "  ^VTiy,  I  have  just  seen  him 
clapping  his  hands  at  the  theatre  I  " 

"  Ah !  tant  mieux,"  answered  the  official  ;  "  but 
then  what  was  the  good  of  coming  to  ask  me  if  he 
were  here  ?  "  and  he  banned  the  gate. 

Foaming  with  rage  at  feelini^  himself  fooled,  the 
baffled  creditor  ran  off  to  take  counsel  with  the 

score  of  other  purveyors  of  Lord  B C in  the 

same  predicament  as  himself. 

"  We  must  take  things  coolly,"  said  one ;  "  for 
if  wo  go  and  complain  on  the  spot,  the  doctor  with 
whom  Milord  is  staying  will  not  f^l  to  say  that  his 
patient's  spirits  were  so  low  that  he  had  prescribed 
a  little  amusement  as  positively  necessary  to  cheer 
him  ;  if,  however,  we  set  a  watch  upon  the  Maison 
D ,  and  acquire  the  certain  proof  that  our  debt- 
or's illnejtB  is  a  shiun,  and  that  he  is  allowed  to  nm 
wild  as  lie  pleases,  we  can  then  come  down  upon 
him  with  every  chance  of  success.     Patience  I  " 

This  golden  advice  was  followed.'  Turn  by  turn 
and  day  after  day  each  of  the  creditors  posted  him- 


self iu  the  neigliborhood  of  the  maison  de  saute ; 
and  a  fortnight  later,  the  luisuspectin"  noUeman, 
who  daily  and  nightly  went  to  races,  dinners,  balls, 
and  theatres,  as  though  he  had  never  owed  a  six- 
pence in  his  life,  was  unpleasantly  shewed  at  find- 
ing himself  huiTied  back  to  the  Rue  Clichy,  wliilst 
the  doctor  who  had  kept  him  was  none  the  less  so 
at  being  condemned  to  a  fine  ofa  thousand  francs  as 
a  lesson  how  to  modify  his  prescriptions  better. 

This  example,  to  wliich  one  may  find  many  simi- 
lar, will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  some 
maisons  de  .sante  are  ;  "  but,"  continued  my  friend, 
"  ainsi  que  fagot  et  fagot,  il  y  a  maison  et  maison  "  ; 
and  besides  those  houses  wluch  are  mere  asylums, 
and  those  which  are  comfortable  hotels,  there  is 
another  class  of  house,  bearing  the  same  generic 
name,  but  in  which,  along  with  idiots  and  lunatics, 
are  often  confined  for  weeks,  months,  years  some- 
times, men  who  ai*e  neither  mad  nor  culprits,  but 
whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  quarrel  with  influ- 
ential friends,  or  to  bring  themselves  by  a  too  can- 
did expression  of  political  feeling  under  the  notice 
of  the  prefect  of  police. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  you  must  form  to 
yourself  an  exact  idea  of  the  way  in  which  we  are 
ruled  in  France.  Since  1852  personal  security,  as 
well  as  public  liberty,  has  ceased  to  exist.  Living 
in  constant  fear  of  riots  and  revolutions,  the  Gov- 
ernment rules  by  means  of  a  rod  of  iron.  The 
maintenance  of  order,  or  rather  of  terror,  is  its 
guiding  princijile  ;  and  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state 
of  wholesome  discipline,  every  means,  without  ex- 
ception, are  made  use  of  by  the  authorities,  who  all, 
fi-om  the  Emperor  down  to  the  puniest  village 
mayor,  exercise  a  despotism  against  which  it  is 
impossible  to  kick  or  even  to  protest  without  dan- 
ger. 

You  cannot  here  enounce  an  opinion  as  you  would 
in  England,  independently,  carelessly,  freely.  If 
discontented  with  or  wronged  by  some  one  in  pow- 
er, you  must  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  expressing 
your  dissatisfaction,  or,  to  be  more  prudent,  you 
had  better  not  express  it  at  all ;  for  unless  you  be 
a  Berryer,  a  Thiers,  a  Jules  Favre,  or  some  one 
whose  high  social  position,  fame,  or  connections 
will  guarantee  him  against  being  molested,  you  can 
never  be  sure  but  that  some  night  you  may  be 
driven  off  to  the  "-Prefecture  de  Police,"  and  thence 
consigned,  under  a  certificate  of  two  Government 
doctors,  to  a  maison  de  santd.  Instances  of  this 
revolting  kind  have  occuiTed  often,  and  Avill  occur 
often  again  so  long  as  France  is  not  gifted  with  free 
institutions  ;    for 

"  A  Bceptre  snatched  with  an  unruly  hand 
,  Must  be  la  boisterously  maintained  as  K^ioed  ; 

And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  rile  hold  to  stay  him  up." 

Once  shut  up  by  order  of  the  fwlice,  Heaven  help 
you  !  for  your  chances  of  regaining  your  liberty 
are  small  indeed.  There  is  no  free  press  to  take 
up  your  case,  and  stir  up  public  indignation  in  yom' 
behalf.  Were  even  your  plight  known  to  the  best- 
disposed  of  newspaper  editors,  he  could  never  risk 
a  fine  and  the  interdiction  of  his  paper  in  taking  up 
the  cudgels  for  you.  Your  only  chances  of  getting 
loose  would  therefore  lie  in  an  escape,  or  In  the 
private  intervention  of  some  respectable  fi:iend 
nearly  or  distantly  connected  with  the  authorities, 
and  who  would  consent  to  hold  hinisielf  responsible 
for  your  future  quiet  behavior,  or  promise  that  you 
should  immediately  quit  the  country. 

One  finds  in  history  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
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I^ajxilcun  I.  that  maisons  de  sante  first  played  an 
iuijKjrtaut  part  in  the  governiuent  as  private  State 
prisons.  They  replaced  the  Ba-xtile  and  the  "  tettres 
dc  rackef,"  so  much  in  honor  in  the  last  century, 
and  were  made  by  Fouche  to  ser>'e  the  ends  of 
more  than  one  jMjlitical  villany.  In  1802,  the  Prince 
de  Poli<;uac,  afterwards  so  famous  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Chsirles  X.,  was  condemned  for  cousph-acy  to 
two  years'  imprisonment;  but  at  the  end  of  tliat 
time,  instea<I  of  regaining  his  liberty,  he  was  re- 
moved witli  his  bromer  to  a  maison  de  sante,  where 
they  botli  remained  incarcerated  ten  years,  their 
captivity  only  ending,  in  fact,  with  the  reign  of 
the  Kaiperor.  Mdlle.  de  Narbonne  Fritzlar,  too, 
the  lovely  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  some  time  maid 
of  honor  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  was,  in  1808, 
cloistensd  in  a  maison  de  sante,  on  account  of  the 
p<jlitical  aversion  she  had  evinced  for  Bonaparte  ; 
and,  again,  it  was  from  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  in 
wliich  he  had  been  many  years  arbitrarily  confined 
that  General  Mallet  escaped  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 23,  1812,  wliilst  the  Grand  Army  was  in  Russia, 
and  attempted  that  coup  d'etat  which,  ill-organised 
as  it  was,  very  nearly  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
the  Government.  Under  the  Bourbons,  up  to  1830, 
it  was  the  turn  of  the  Bonapartists  to  fill  the  mai- 
sons de  sante  ;  under  Louis  Philippe  tlie  Republi- 
cans and  the  Legitimists  were  more  or  less  shut  up 
in  them  ;  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire,  it  has  been  towards  the  j^ersecution  of  po- 
litical writers  in  country  newspapers,  or  of  too  free- 
thinking  students,  that  maisons  de  santd  have  been 
directed. 

"  Are  there  any  means  of  visiting  these  houses  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  it  is  generally  diffi- 
cult. Tliose  who  have  friends  under  confinement  are 
seldom  allowed  to  see  them  except  in  a  special 
parlor ;  and  to  go  over  the  establishment,  it  mostly 
requires  to  be  either  a  friend  of  the  director  or  a 
Government  inspector." 

"  But  to  me,  then,  as  a  foreigner,  there  are  no 
ways  open  V  " 

"  If  you  like,  we  can  do  this,"  proposed  my 
French  acquaintance  :  "  we  can  go  to  a  maison  de 
sante,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  board  a  friend 
there ;  and  tlien,  although  I  would  not  vouch  for  it, 
the  owner  will  jKjssibly,  out  of  politeness,  allow  us  a 
glimpse  of  lus  premises." 

This  advice  seemed  feasible  to  me,  and  half  an 
hour  ailerwards  we  were  rolling  alon;j  the  Rue 

A in  a  fly,  that  deposited  us  at  the  door  of  the 

maison  dc  sante  which  had  especially  aroused  my 
attention.  Our  ring  was  answered  by  a  shar])-l<»ok- 
ing  servant  in  a  blue  apron,  and  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  bright,  stone-paVed  entrance-hall,  giving  view 
on  to  a  garden,  the  very  reverse,  I  must  say,  of  any- 
thing I  should  have  expectt'd  from  the  outward 
look  of  the  homse.  A  balmy  scent  of  roses  stole 
refreshingly  towards  us ;  a  few  spruce  flower-beds, 
decked  with  smart  geraniums,  and  bordered  by  alleys 
of  clean  yellow  sand,  greeti'd  our  eyes ;  and  a  couple 
of  happy,  chattering  parrots,  who  wen;  strutting 
alwut  uufettertid  and  free,  gave  to  tlie  place  an  air 
of  chet-rfulness  and  comfori.  We  handed  our  cards 
U>  the  ser\ant,  and  a  few  minutes  afler  were  shown 
into  the  director's  stud  v. 

Dr-    J*^ was  a   man   of  middle   height,  well 

built,  and  naturally  poweriul ;  but  a  sallow  face,  a 
circle  of  black  rouind  each  of  his  eyes,  and  a  some- 
what ungainly  stoop,  gave  him  an  iiir  of  premature 
debility.     lie  seemed  about  fifly,  and  tliere  was  in 


his  manners  and  in  his  tone  all  the  imctuous  polite- 
ness of  a  man  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  life  and 
of  good  society,  He  seldom  spoke  without  smiling, 
and  he  smiled  so  pleasantly  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  awkward  trick  he  had  of  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  he  would  have  enlisted  one's  confidence  at 
once.  In  his  person  he  was  scrupulously  neat ;  liis 
dress  was  quiet  and  in  good  taste ;  and  from  his 
butt<jn-hole  peeped  the  inevitable  ribbon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

He  threw  a  rapid  but  shrewd  glance  at  us  as  we 
entered,  and  courteously  motioned  to  us  to  be  seat- 
ed. 

I  forget  the  precise  terms  of  the  story  we  forged 
to  excuse  our  visit ;  but  I  think  we  supposed  the 
existence  of  a  mutual  friend  suddenly  attacked  with 
insanity,  and  for  whom  we  wished  to  find  a  quiet 
retreat  other  than  a  mere  lunatic  asylum.  We  ter- 
minated our  fable  by  a  polite  request  to  be  allowed 
to  judge  for  ourselves  whether  the  establishment 
could  offer  those  comfisrts  of  which  we  were  in 
search. 

"  Have'  you  a  certificate  to  prove  the  insanity  of 
the  person  whom  you  wish  to  seclude  ?  "  asked  the 
director. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  friend,  coolly. 

"  And  signed  by  two  French  doctors  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  two  French  doctors." 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure,  then,  in  showing  you 
over  my  house,"  said  Dr.  E— — ,  rising ;  and  after 
taking  a  large  key  from  the  top  of  his  desk,  added, 
hurriedly,  "  This,  gentlemen,  tB  not,  as  you  know,  a 
common  mad-house  ;  it  is  a  house  of  convalescence 
and  of  reti-eat.  I  liave  several  boarders  who  have 
come  here  to  seek  a  little  repose  af\er  nervous  ex- 
citement, or  afler  too  hard  brain-work,  and  who  will 
leave  me  as  soon  as  they  have  sufficiently  rested.  I 
must  beg  you,  therefore,  not  to  be  astonished,  if  you 
see  in  the  gardens  men  who  have  neither  the  air  nor 
the  gait  of  lunatics.  There  are  others,"  continued 
the  doctor,  with  a  slight  shri^  of  the  shoulders  and 
a  jntying  smile,  —  "  tJicre  are  others  who  may  seem 
to  you  at  first  sight  to  be  of  sound  mind,  and  who  may 
even  tell  you  that  they  are  confined  here  unjustly  and 
from  infamous  motives ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
such  labor  under  a  most  deplorable  hallucination, 
as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  detain  here  agaiist  his 
will  any  man  who  is  not  notoriously  insane." 

We  both  bowed,  and,  afler  this  little  pi-eface,  the 
doctor  led  tlie  way  down  the  staircase  through  the 
sunny  garden  we  had  admired,  and  stopped  on  the 
lefl  before  a  small  door  shaded  with  ivy. 

"  My  establishment,"  he  explained,  "  is  divided 
into  four  divisions  :  that  into  which  we  are  about  to 
enter  is  the  second,  reserved  for  those  who  are  near- 
ly cured,  or  for  those  who  are  sufficiently  harudess 
in  their  madness  to  need  no  restraint."  And  so 
saying  he  thi-ew  open  the  door,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  relock  it  well  afler  him. 

Scarcely  had  we  entered  the  garden  of  this  sec- 
ond section,  when  three  iimiates,  who  were  walking 
side  by  side  and  smoking,  stopped  short  and  bluntly 
accosted  the  director. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  let  me  out  ?  "  cried  the 
first. 

"  You  promised  me  my  release  a  fortnight  ago ! " 
exclaimed  the  second. 

"  Have  you  sent  off  my  last  letter  ?  "  asked  the 
third. 

At  the  first  moment,  and  judging  them  more  from 
the  al)rui)tness  of  their  tone  and  the  exceeding 
shabbiness  of  their  clotlies  tlian  firom  their  faces,  I 
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set  duwu  these  men  for  inaniiics ;  but  a  si>cond  look 
showed  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  If  mad,  they 
wcri',  for  the  time  at  least,  in  perfect  iwssession  of 

their  senses.     Tlie  sight  of  Dr.  K seemeil  to 

have  excitid  them,  bnt  there  was  ncj  insanity  in  the 
irritation  that  jjleamed  in  their  features.  'Hiey  re- 
mained pertictly  quiet,  and  tlie  director  treated 
them  with  <j;reater  i-espect  than  he  would  have 
shown  to  eommon  lunatics. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  un- 
coverint;  himself  before  them,  and  speakinjr  with 
the  most  insinuating  politeness,  —  "  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  be  unable  to  converse  Avith  you  :tt  this 
moment,  for,  as  you  see,  1  have  a  isitors ;  but  b\-  and 
by  —  " 

A  contemptuous  laugh  cut  him  short.  "  O  yes, 
the  old  storv' !  "  ei'ied  one.  "  You  say  '  by  and  by,' 
and  then  you  never  come  near  us  once  in  a  month." 
The  doctor  hurried  on,  coloring,  and  we  followed. 

A  tall  man,  with  a  handsome,  thoughtful  face, 
raised  his  hat  as  we  passed,  but  Avithout  pausing  in 
his  walk. 

"  Is  that  person  mad  ?  "  I  inquired  of  the  direc- 
tor, who  had  answered  the  bow  with  a  friendly 
wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  nodding  ;  "  but  he  has  lucid 
intervals." 

The  man  had  seemed  to  me  as  intelligent  as  any 
one  at  large  ;  but  we  were  going  too  fast  for  me  to 
examine  him  very  closely,  and  my  reflections  on  hiuj 
were  suddenly  inteiTupted  by  the  nell-mell  arrival 
of  three  or  four  idiots,  —  genuine  ones  this  time,  — 
who  surrounded  us  with  demonstrations  of  the  most 
exuberant  delight,  and  insisted  upon  shaking 
hands  with  us.  All  asked  to  be  let  loose  iuunedi- 
ately  ;  and  it  was  only  under  the  implicit  promise 
that  they  should  regain  their  liberty  that  very  after- 
noon, that  they  suffered  us  t(j  pi-oceed. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  "  said  I  to  one 
with  white  hair  and  a  jovial  i'ace. 

"Thirty-seven  years,"  he  answered  quickly.  *ll 
came  here  in  1829,  but  my  brother  is  coming  to" 
fetch  me  to-mon*ow,  and  then  I  shall  cross  the  sea 
in  a  boat  of  my  own  invention,  a  beauty,  with  blue 
sides  and  a  wheel  in  the  middle."  And  the  merry 
old  idiot  ran  off*  laughing  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  ilis  brother  has  been  dead  and  buried  tliese 
fifteen  years,"  whisiwred  the  doctor. 

The  garden  in  which  we  were  was  about  fifty 
yards  long  by  thirty.  'ITiere  were  no  flowt-rs  in  it, 
but  a  profusion  of  lilac-trees  and  a  few  acacias 
threw  a  pleasing  shade  over  the  gravel  paths.  An 
abrupt  turn  in  one  of  these  brought  us  in  sight  of  a 
group  of  five  or  six  jjatients  j^la^ing  at  cai'ds  on  a 
stone  form.  A  man  with  a  bbu'  aj)ron  and  a  key  in 
his  belt  sat  by  them  reading  the  ])aper  and  smoking 
a  clay  pipe.  'I'his,  I  found,  was  the  guardian  of  the 
division.  He  had  nearly  twentv  patients  under  his 
surveyance ;  but  it  struck  me  that  the  sujjcrvisiou 
lie  exercised  over  them  Avas  none  of  the  most  watch- 
ful. Perhaps  it  was  lie  kncAv  Avith  Avhom  he  had  to 
deal ;  but  certainly,  had  a  lunatic  been  so  minded, 
he  Avould  have  had  abundant  time  to  slay  another 
without  the  kee]wr  interfering  with  him. 

TTie  plavers  8t(K)d  up,  and  the  servant  hid  his 
j)il)e  and  his  paper  at  our  approach. 

"Is  anyone  in  the  draAving-room  ? "  asked  the 
doctor,  tin-owing  a  vexed  look  at  the  servant,  Avho 
was  ap])anntly  breiiking  a  regulatitm  in  smoking. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer;  "two  gentlenien  are 
I)laving  at  draughts  there." 

'hie   ajjartnient   gratified   with   the  euphemious 


name  of  drawing-room  looked  in  all  jioints  like  a 
third-class  Avaiting-room  at  a  country  railway-station 
in  France.  A  large  round  table  oeeupicd  its  cen- 
tre, and  Avas  surrounded  by  a  score  of  old-fashioned 
chairs,  covered  Avith  faded,  Avorn-out  ^•clvet.  'Hie 
Avails  Avere  wliitcAvashed,  and  in  a  corner  stood  a 
large  iron  stoAC,  protecti-d  by  a  Ibrmidable  grating 
of  wire-work,  destined,  no  doubt,  to  keep  the  lunatics 
from  playing  Avitli  tlic  fire.  Tlie  two  patients  avIio 
Mere  jilaying  at  draughts  seemed  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive ;  had  I  met  them  elsewhere  than  in  a  maison 
de  saute,  I  should  never  have  suspected  them  of  un- 
soiuulness  of  mind ;  and,  as  it  A\-as,  I  have  nothing 
but  the  assurance  of  the  director  to  guarantee  me 
that  they  were  indeed  Avhat  they  Avere  supposed  to 
be.  I  coidd  not  but  remai'k  that  it  Avas  perhaps 
hard  to  subject  to  so  complete  a  privation  of  liberty 
men  Avhose  insanity  the  doctor  himself  avowed  to 
be  only  intermittent. 

"  Do  you  never  allow  your  patients  to  go  out  ?  "  I 
asked. 

Tlie  director  shook  liis  head. 

"  Not  even  for  a  country  walk,  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant ?  "  I  inquired  again.  "  You  nre  so  near  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes  that  there  could  surely  be  no 
danger  for  the  convalescent  or  for  the  lucid  to  take 
this  little  recreation.  I  should  have  thought,  cm 
the  contrary,  that  it  Avould  acceliTate  their  cure." 

"  External  Avalks  are  not  a  j^art  of  my  titatmi-nt," 
repeated  the  doctor,  Avith  dry  politeness. 

"  And  thus,"  exclaimed  my  friend,  "  that  old 
man  avIio  came  here  in  1821)  has  been  cooped  up 
thirty-seven  vears  Avithin  the  limits  of  this  tinv  'gar- 
den!" ■  ■ 

The  director  thi'CAV  a  searching  look  at  us.  'llic 
sympathy  Ave  Avere  disjilaying  for  his  ]iatii'nts 
seemed  to  him  no  doubt  misplaced. 

"  Do  you  wish  the  friend  Avhoiii  you  desire  to 
place  in  my  hands  to  take  Avalks  out  of  doors  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Ko-o,"  I  stammered,  groAving  red,  and  not 
knoAving  very  well  Iioav  to  answer. 

My  French  friend,  in  order  to  extricate  us  from 
the  strait  into  Avliich  our  imprudence  had  placed  us, 
turned  the  subject,  and  asked  the  doctor  Avhat  Avere 
the  regulations  of  his  establishment. 

"  In  this  division,"  he  rejilied,  "  the  boarders  rise 
at  six  in  the  summer,  and  at  seven  in  winter;  at 
nine  they  take  coffee,  at  tAvelve  breakfast,  and  at 
five  dinner.  At  eight  in  all  seasons  they  go  to  bed, 
each  in  a  room  of  his  own." 

"  And  during  the  daytime  may  they  sit  in  their 
i-ooms  to  read  or  write  ?  " 

"  No,"  ansAvered  tlie  dii-ector ;  "  we  do  not  alloAv 
privacy  in  this  division.  In  the  first  Avard  the 
boarders  may  go  in  and  out  of  thi-ir  apartments  as 
they  please  ;  but  here  they  must  do  Avhat  reading 
or  writing  they  have  in  this  drawing-room." 

I  have  already  described  this  piteous  rwm,  of 
Avhich  every  corner  bore  trace  of  age  anil  Avear ;  and 
r  tried  to  picture  to  myself  Avhat  must  be  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  AA'ho  were  convalescent,  or  only  })ar- 
tially  insane,  at  being  obliged  to  pass  their  siunnier 
days  and  their  Avinter  evenings  in  this  dreary,  un- 
Cfimfortnble  place,  in  the  coinj)any  of  a  boorish,  ruf- 
fianly keeper,  and  of  idiots  who  chuckled  and  jali- 
bereil  around.  How  read  V  how  write  ?  how  think 
under  such  conditions?  For  a  man  avIio  came  to 
seek  rest  after  nervous  imtation,  must  not  such  a 
lite  be  torture  ?  and,  besides.  Avas  it  not  calculated 
to  push  a  man  Avho  Avas  not  yet  mad  to  become  so 
fi-oni  sheer  Aveariness  and  won-y  ?     I  glanced  at  the 
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two  men  who  hwl  stopped  their  game  of  (h'aii;i;hts, 
and,  ctTtes,  theu-  looks  inont  paintiiliy  corroborated 
my  reflcetlons. 

*'  .\re  you  content  here  V  "  I  whisporcd  to  oni-. 
lie  threw  a  deep  ghmcc  :»t  me,  ancl  then  let  his 
eyes  jrlide  f'tirtivcly  hut  meaningly  t(»wards  the 
<Hn>ctor.     'Hiis  was  nil  his  ansAver. 

r  fVIt  inexpressibly  sadd<Mieil.  '•  Poor  fellow  !  " 
I  inimmired  to  myself.  "  How  unravel  the  .>-ecri't 
which  is  wra|)ped  uj)  in  that  glance  ?  How  read 
in  the  Hues  of  that  j^-icffid  thee  the  sad  tale  of 
which  each  wrinkle  is  a  i)a;xc  ?  lliose  eyes,  now 
dim  with  tears,  must  once  have  plcamed  ns  brijjrhtly 
as  mine  ;  that  heart,  so  dull  and  droopin<;,  mnst 
once  have  had  its  hopes,  its  dreams,  and  its  ambi- 
tion !  That  hand  has  not  always  been  cnfcvci'cd ; 
that  brow  has  not  always  been  contracted  as  in 
pain ;  and  that  voice,  so  faint  and  tin'd,  has  i\ot 
always  borne,  as  now,  such  a  heavy  bunh  n  of  mys- 
tery !  Poor  fellow  I  how  jjuess  at  the  mistortunes, 
at  the  !on<r  series  of  soitows,  perhaps,  that  have 
huiTied  him  here  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  doctor !  "  I  exclaimed, 
•jivinfr  vent  to  my  gloomy  thoughts,  "you  must 
have  in  voiu"  mind  a  host  of  verv  harrowing  se- 
crets !  "  ' 

'ITic  du"ector  accepted  this  remark  as  a  compli- 
ment to  his  experience.  "  Yes,  alas  !  "  said*  he. 
'•  You  have  heard  the  proverb,  '  'IVuth  is  stranger 
than  fiction ' ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have  seen 
nnich  of  lunatic  asyhuns  that  can  understand  its 
fidl  significance.  The  most  heartrendin<f  of  novels 
are  not  to  be  found  at  the  b(K>k sellers',"  he  adde<l, 
vnth  a  half-sigh.  "  llie}-  are  here  " ;  and  he  point- 
ed to  the  gai'den  whi-re  his  patients  were  walking ; 
"  each  of  those  men  is  a  voliune  !  " 

"  Boimd  in  veiy  poor  cloth,"  observed  a  maniac, 
who  had  ovci-heard  the  last  woixls,  and  who  dis- 
jiliiyefl  a  coat  that  resembled  a  piece  of  patchwork 
(juilting. 

We  all  lauglied,  and  the  doctor  led  us  towards 

the  Jir.st  tlivittinu,  which   was   se))arated  from   the 

second  l»y  a  large  gate  painted  green.  > 

"  'Hiis  is  for  the  first-class  patients,"  he  «cnl»ined. 

"For  those  who   are  Avell,  orn«i^-«)?"  Ave 

asked.  "'"^^ 

He  colored  a  little.  "  Those  wlio  are  in  the ./?/•.«(! 
t/ic!sioii  pay  Irom  three  luuulnd  and  fifty  to  eight 
hundred  francs  a  month,"  he  re])lied  ;  "  those  in  thi' 
stroiiff  pay  but  t\\o  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  All !  even  in  a  matl-house,  then,  money  has  its 
castes  !  "  I  sighed. 

At  this  moment,  and  just  as  we  were  about  to 
pass  through  the  gate,  a  small  man,  with  a  pale 
face  and  a  bushy  red  beard,  rushed  up  to  us,  gestic- 
ulating. At  the  first  words  he  uttered,  as  nuich  as 
by  his  immistakably  British  countenance,  I  recog- 
nizee! him  for  a  countryman  of  mine. 

"  Docteur !  l)(x>teur !  "  crii-d  he,  in  broken  French, 
and  striving  to  make  himself  understood  in  an  in- 
comprehensil)Ie  mixttu-e  of  English  and  other  lan- 
guages, —  "  DiK-teur !  let  me  out  —  you  promised 
—  you  —  you  —  " 

"  Let  me  l>e  your  interpreter,"  I  said,  remarking 
that  the  doetor  seemed  to  make  no  meaning  out  of 
what  he  said. 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  he,  whilst  his  face  became 
scarlet  with  pleasure,  "  are  you  an  Kuglishnian  ?  " 
and  he  seized  me  eagerly  by  the  hand.  The  direc- 
tor beckoiietl  to  me  to  come  along,  but  my  curiositv 
was  excited,  and  T  took  no  hee*!. 

"  Listen !  "  cried  the  patient.  "  This  is  my  case. 
You  can,  perhaps,  be  or  use  to  me.    For  Heaven's 


sake,  therefore,  and  out  of  Christian  charity,  do 
not  forget  what  I  tell  you.     My  name  is  Frederick 

(t .     I  am  a  Scotchman,  and  live  near  (Jlasgow. 

Last  .January  I  left  England  to  take  a  foAv  days' 
l)leasure-trip  to  Paris.  Having  scarcely  ever  trav- 
elled before,  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  from  Scot- 
land, together  with  my  imprudence  in  plunging  at 
once  into  sight-seeing  without  taking  any  rest,  com- 
!)ined  to  make  me  ill.     I  was  sei;'.<'d  with  a  brain 

fever,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Hotel  de  H , 

where  I  was  staying,  instead  of  sending  tor  a  doc- 
tor and  tejiding  me  as  they  ojight  to  liave  done, 
fetched  the  police,  who,  on  the  certificate  of  two 
CJovernment  physicians,  shut  me  up  here  as  a  mad- 
man. During  ten  days  I  was  kejit  in  i\n'  fourth  tli- 
visloii  of  this  house,  —  that  of  the  dangerous  lunatics, 
confined  by  day  in  a  strait-waistcoat  and  tied  by 
night  on  to  a  hard  iron  bed,  in  a  stone  cell  Avithout 
a  fire.  Hoav  it  was  that  I  did  not  lose  my  senses 
altogether  imder  such  treatment  1  am  sure  I  do 
not  knoAV.  But,  happily  and  ])rovidcntially,  I  was 
cured.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  shook  off  my 
fever,  and  Avas  then  transieiTcd  to  this  second 
n-fird,  Avhere,  uotAvithstanding  that  since  February 
I  have  been  perfectly  fit  to  be  released,  1  have  been 
detained  unjustly  tijr  nine  numths.  I  have  no  means 
of  corresponding  with  my  family,  for  the  director 
suppresses  all  my  letters ;  and  my  mother  and  my 
sister  (the  only  relations  I  liave),  judging  from  my 

silenci'  and   from   Dr.   E 's  reports,  think,  no 

doubt,  that  J  am  really  mad.  To  make  matters 
worse,  neither  the  doctor  nor  his  assistant  nor  the 
keej^ers  iniderstand  a  word  of  English ;  and  I  am 
therefore  totally  unable  to  jirove  to  them  my  soimd- 
ness  of  mind  —  "  'Die  unhappy  man  paused,  and 
seemed  ready  to  ci"y. 

"  But,"  said  I,  astonished  and  shocked,  "  is  there 
no  inspection  exercised  by  (lovemment  over  these 
houses  ?  "  Do  you  never  receive  tlie  visit  of  a  mag- 
istrate, or  of  a  judicial  officer  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  ansAvered  the  Scotchman  ;  "  but  the  in- 
spection is  a  mere  formality.  Once  eveiy .  six 
months  a  prorureur  imperial  goes  the  round  of  the 
four  divisions,  but  it  is  quite  useless  to  make  any 
complaints  to  him ;  for  accustomed  as  he  is  to  hear 
the  same  petitions  from  every  lunatic  he  addresses, 
he  pays  no  attention  to  them,  and  sets  down  one's 
prayers  for  symjotoms  of  insanity.  Besides,"  added 
the  poor  felloAv,  in  a  Ioav  voice,  "  the  director  makes 
the /»v>fuyeH/"  believe  exactly  whatlu'  pleases ;  and  if 
the  latter  observe,  by  chance,  that  such  and  such  a 
l)atient  looks  perfectly  Avell,  the  d(X*t(tr  can  ahvays 
rej)ly  that  the  man  is  merely  in  a  lucid  interval, 
and  that  in  a  fcAV  days  he  Avill  have  a  relapse,  llie 
magistrate  has  other  things  to  do  besides  finding 
out  whether  such  statements  be  true  or  not.  He 
goes  aAvay  satisfied,  and  no  more  is  seen  of  him  for 
half  a  year.  ' 

"  'lliis   gentleman   appears   to  me  of   perfectly 

sound'mind,  Dr.  E ,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  director,  speakins  Avith  evi- 
dent vexation  ;  "  but  he  has  been  very  ill,  and  has 
only  lately  recovered.  He  will  be  released  in  a  few 
days." 

i  translated  this  assurance  to  my  fellow-countr\- 
man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  to  him  my 
address,  promising  that  if  he  had  not  called  upon 
mo  in  a  fortnight,  I  should  conclude  that  he  were 
still  under  confinement,  and  make  his  case  knoAvn 
at  the  British  Embassy. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  within  a  Aveek  m  cur 
visit  the  ill-fated  Scotchman  avm  liberated,  and  left 
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France  witli  the  well-settlod  and  prudent  determi- 
nation uovor  to  wt  foot  in  it  again. 

The  first  <iivision  differed  essentially  from  the 
sficond  in  tliat,  altliough  the  garden  was  a  great 
deal  larger,  there  were  much  fewer  jK'ople  in  it. 
One  or  two  patients  only  were  walking  about: 
quiet,  gentlemanlike  men  they  were,  who  seemed 
rather  to  shun  us,  lor  they  retreatt^d  to  their  rooms 
as  fKXjn  as  we  apjx'ared,  and  did  not  show  them- 
selves again.  One  old  man  alone,  wrapped  up  in 
a  long  blue  cloak,  and  with  a  deplorablv  red  nose, 
apostroi)hizi'd  the  doctor,  and  told  him  tViat  he  was 
a  scoundrel.  But  the  director  laughed  so  good- 
naturedly  that  I  saw  that,  with  rt^gard  to  this  in- 
mate at  least,  his  conscience  was  jierfectly  at  rest. 

Alter  going  the  round  of  the  garden,  we  entered 
a  smart  one-storied  pavilion,  and  examined  tlie  two 
rooms  which  it  contained.  One  of  these  was  dis- 
posable, and  its  price,  board  and  private  attendant 
included,  was,  the  director  told  us,  500  francs  a 
month,  —  that  is,  £  240  a  year,  —  a  monstrous  sum 
for  an  apartment  furnished  Avith  the  most  rigid 
simplicity,  and  for  an  ordinary  which,  judging  from 
the  dinner  I  saw  carried  to  one  of  the  patients,  was 
very  far  from  sumptuous.  A  half-pint  bowl  of 
broth,  a  small  slice  of  boiled  beef  upon  one  plate,  a 
similar  slice  of  roast  veal  upon  another,  a  few 
beans,  and  a  solitary  apple  of  the  quality  worth 
three]>ence  the  dozen,  —  such  was  the  dinner  of  Dr. 

E 's  first-class  boarders  on  the  day  we  visited 

his  establishment. 

Tliero  remained  yet  two  divisions  to  see,  the 
third  and  the  fourth ;  and  the  yells  and  shouts  I 
heard  proceeding  from  the  latter  made  me  anxious  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  it.  But  the  doctor,  who  proba- 
bly thought  that  we  ha'l  seen  enough,  respectfully 
excused  himself  from  showing  us  any  more.  The 
third  division,  he  urged,  was  reserved  entirely  for 
aged,  invalid,  and  epileptic  patients,  —  the  sight  of 
it  could  only  cause  us  pain.  As  for  the  fourth,  it 
was  peopled  by  raving  maniacs,  to  whom  it  might 
be  cjangerous  to  expose  one's  self.  There  was  no 
insisting,  but  I  ventured  hesitatingly  to  inquire 
what  were  the  means  of  restraint  employed  in  case 
of  unruliness  or  niischievousness.  l^he  answer  was 
not  very  straightforwartl,  but  I  could  gather  from  it 
that  the  inmates  were  nevi-r  subjected  to  blows, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  insubordination  they  were 
put  into  strait^waistcoats,  and  fasttmed  on  to  arm- 
chairs of  a  p<'culiar  contrivanci'.  If  these  methods 
failed,  they  were  occasionally  placed  in  a  cold  bath 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  or  made  to  undergo  a  series 
of  (louchc.x,  that  is,  shower-baths  of  uncommon  vio- 
lence. The  doctor  added  that  he  seldom  made  any 
systematic  attempt  to  cure  his  patients.  He  thought 
that  the  be-<t  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, on  the  principle  that  madness  is  a  disease  of 
which  it  is  usually  inijiossible  to  discover  the  or- 
ganic cause,  and  which  it  is  hence  useless  to  com- 
bat methodically.  "  \{  a  man,"  said  he,  "  db  not 
regain  his  stmses  by  himself,  he  will  never  do  so 
with  Uie  help  of  any  one  else." 

As  it  was  impofisible  for  me  to  judge  of  the  effects 
of  these  theories  upon  a  mere  passing  sight,  1  am 
unable  to  fonn  a  thoroughly  impartial  opinion  as  to 
the  Ry>t(»m  pursued  with  regard  to  lunatics  in 
French  jirivate  asTlnms  ;  but,  judging  fi-om  what  I 
heanl  told  me,  after  his  release,  by  Mr.  Frederick 

(i ,  to  wliom  I  have  above  alluded,  I  cannot  but 

re[)eat  that  I  consider  the  existence  of  maisons  de 
sante,  as  now  regulated,  to  be  oixni  to  many  and 
mo.-t   lamentable   abuses.      The  supervision  exer- 


cised over  them  by  Government  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient ;  many  men  are  retained  in  them  a  most 
unwarrantable  time  after  their  recovery,  and  it  is 
ranch  to  \ye  feared  that  many,  confined  iu  them  un- 
justly, are  unable  to  bear  tlie  depressing,  melan- 
choly life  to  which  they  are  forced,  and  positively 
go  mad. 

llie  French  are  very  proud  of  their  great  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  which  ovcrthrev.'  so  many  blamable 
institutions  of  the  past.  Wlio  knows  but  that  it 
may  not  need  the  results  of  a  new  '89  to  work  a 
solid  and  salutary  refonn  in  tin-  organization  of  mai- 
sons  de  sante.  and  to  limit  private  mad-houses  to 
their  time  and  exclusive  destination,  —  that  of  re- 
treats for  those  who  are  really  and  unquestionably 
insane  ? 


TOM   BUTLER. 
A  ijot's  hkko. 

IN    SIX    CHAPTERS. —  I.    TIIK    IIII-L. 

Fou  every  boy  there  is  his  hero,  —  a  splendid, 
valiant,  noble  creature,  to  whom  he  looks  up,  phys- 
ically. As  the  hero  holds  the  smaller  hand  in  his, 
and  strides  along,  the  boy  admires  and  treasures 
ever^-  speech.  Such  a  one  for  me  was  once  the 
brave  and  gallant  Tom  Butler,  who  Icneni  the  world, 
which  I  did  not ;  who  could  talk,  could  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.  Yet  there  were  not  so  many 
years  between  us.  It  was  clear  action  that  inter- 
posed the  large  interval.  With  this  hero  I  became 
acquainted  very  early  iu  life.  He  comes  before  me 
in  tliree  scenes,  and  the  first  scene  was  abroad  in  a 
foreign  country. 

At  one  period  I  sec  our  family  in  I'rance,  on  a 
hill  overlooking  Havre,  atttmded  by  masters, 
watched  over  by  that  conscientious  governess,  Miss 
Simpson,  while  I  mj^self  was  in  a  state  of  eternal 
protest  and  revolt.  Ne\er  did  the  bright  blessings 
—  and  such  cheap  blessings  as  they  are  1  —  of  .sun 
and  tropical  days,  and  balmy  airs,  and  trees,  and 
acres  of  soft  grass,  eddying  down  towards  the  town 
far  below,  seem  so  inviting.  Those  recollections 
are  shaded  by  no  dark  or  lowering  days,  no  gloomy 
fogs,  no  weeks  of  drizzle ;  it  was  Italian,  cerulean 
blue,  pleasant  green,  and  most  inviting. 

The  liill,  or  Cote,  as  it  was  called,  was  an  agree- 
able suburb,  looking  down  on  the  great  seaport, 
whose  houses,  docks,  and  stores  were  all  clustered 
below,  with  the  sea  beyond.  A  most  agreeable 
amphitheatre  it  was,  and  the  descent  was  in  the 
main  by  terraces  and  stages  of  steps.  The  ascent, 
under  the  broiling  French  suns,  coming  at  the  close 
of  an  important  expt^dition  to  tlie  town  was  a  very 
serious  and  exhausting  business.  On  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  I  see  now  a  sort  of  comb,  as  it  were,  of 
bright  villas  on  the  roadside,  with  a  fine  common  in 
front.  I  say  "  fine  "  because  adapted  to  boys'  sjiort 
of  every  degree,  —  to  fights,  ball  play,  kite-flying, 
and  what  not.  Those  residences,  that  seem  to  me 
now  like  houses  out  of  an  ojjcra,  for  tliey  were  al- 
ways in  the  «ilare  of  the  Ila^Te  sun,  were  cheerful 
in  their  yefiow  tone,  their  green  jalousies,  tlieir 
old-fashioned  air,  and  tlie  luxuriant  gardens  behind 
and  about  them,  where  the  apple-trees  abounded, 
and  the  oranges  tried  to  grow,  but  were  cut  off^  in 
an  untimely  way  by  organized  parties  of  bandits. 
The  grajxis  clustered  about  the  windows  so  luxuri- 
antly (hat  they  were  held  in  low  estimation  as  not 
worth  pillage  and  inferior  in  ({uality. 

More  of  these  mansions  were  occupied  by  English 
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colonists,  —  one  or  two  by  Knglich  exiles ;  and  I 
recall  our  immediate  niij.'hbor,  !<een  within  his 
chateau-like  pate  stoopinir  over  his  flower«,  a  Cap- 
tain Butler,  one  sleeve  ot"  his  |)epiH'r-and-salt  shoot- 
ing-ccat  f^winp:  flat  to  his  cheat.  A  jjreat  family 
swarmed  about  him,  and  there  were  rumors  of  a 
stnigfile  and  sore  jirivations. 

lie  was  a  j^ve  man,  haupfhty  and  reserved,  and 
seemed  then  to  take  that  curious  shape  of  a  sepa- 
rate potentate,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  endowed 
with  more  mysterious  power  and  imixjrtance,  — 
greater  than  seem  to  invest  individuals  of  the  real 
influence  of  a  later  era.  Our  houses  did  not  know 
each  other,  though  we.  were  not  indisposed  to  inti- 
macy, —  a  distance,  however,  that  did  not  extend 
to  tte  junior  branches.  His  son,  Tom  Butler,  a 
tall  English  lad,  thin,  wiry,  and  pale,  I  looked  up 
to  with  a  longing  admiration,  —  he  was  so  independ- 
ent, so  grand,  so  strong,  and  went  where  he  liked. 
lie  seemed  a  separate  potentate,  too, ,  and  could 
"  do  things,"  which  some  way  I  never  could.  In- 
deed, we  saw  that  he  and  the  one-armed  captain 
were  not  on  good  terras,  and  two  of  us,  one  day,  on 
a  guilty  ascent  up  an  apple-tree  in  the  nextgai'den, 
heard  below  us  a  frightful  altercation  between  the 
two  men.  Peeping  through  the  branches,  —  and  not 
without  misgiving  lest  the  scene  might  end  indirect- 
ly in  our  own  personal  detection,  trial,  and  execu- 
tion, —  we  saw  the  captain's  square  face  glowing 
with  a  sort  of  mournful  and  suppressed  fiiry,  and 
caught  these  memorable  words  :  — 

"  Vou  diifgraced  me  before,  sir,  and  you  have  now 
disgraced  me  again  !  " 

Wo  had  to  carry  this  denunciation  about  with  us 
for  days,  nearly  bursting,  and  not  daring  to  reveal 
it  to  mortal,  save  an  English  maid,  who  could  be 
relied  on,  and  who  shook  her  head  and  said  "  Like 
enough,  —  like  enough  !  " 

llie  English  complexion  of  the  district  was  cer- 
tainly very  strong.  Not  very  far  on  was  Mr.  Dar- 
byshire's  house,  a  charming  finglish  place,  with  hot- 
houses and  greenhouses,  and  a  real  Scotch  gar- 
dener, who  had  been  there  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
could  not  pass  one  of  the  roadside  crosses,  or  meet 
a  procession,  without  his  features  expressing  open 

Sain  and  hostility.  Tliey  were  "  a  peeteous  crew," 
e  said,  to  the  last,  "  the  puir  benighted  creeturs," 
and  the  like.  He  would  not  mix  with  them.  His 
master,  Mr.  Darbyshire,  was  a  wealthy  merchant, 
in  the  shipping  way,  who  had  shares  in  the  steamers 
between  Southampton  and  oiu*  port,  and  was  uni- 
versally known  as  "M.  Debbisha."  A  little  under 
tlie  hill,  with  its  roof  on  a  level  with  its  crest,  was 
Mr.  Longtail's  English  academy,  with  its  highest 
references,  to  the  Reverend  William  Short,  British 
chaplain  ;  to  Captain  Gunter,  II.  B.  M.  Consul 
Quai  Montpensier ;  to  the  Lord  Montattie ;  to  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Colman ;  to  W.  H.  Darbysliire, 
Esq.,  'Hie  C«)te,  Havre ;  and  to  many  more.  Mrs. 
Lougtail  looked  after  the  boys'  linen,  and  "  was  a 
^arantee  for  the  comforts  of  a  honw."  lliis  was 
ner  husband's  fond  and  too  partial  statement,  loud- 
ly dissented  from  by  the  young  gentlemen,  who  called 
him  old  "  Pig-in-the-Wind,"  the  origin  for  which 
extraortlinary  sobriquet  I  never  discovered,  nor,  in- 
deed, thought  of  asking.  "  Guarantee,  indeed,"  said 
Tom,  contemptuously,  "  yes,  guarantee,  —  that 's  all 
the  tra  we  get  out  of  her !  —  and  fine  swa.xh  it  is  I  " 
The  young  gentlemen  wore  a  uniform  here,  gilt  but- 
tons and  puce-colored  cuffs  and  collars. 

Our  house,  as  I  have  said,  was  charming  to  look 
at,  with  its  green  jalousies  and  vines  creeping  all 


over,  and  it.s  cool  porch.  The  upper  story  took 
the  shape  of  a  pediment  or  triangle  with  a  circu- 
lar window,  or  hole  in  the  middle,  an  apartment 
which  I  always  fondly  ambitioned,  not  for  the  ele- 
vation or  for  the  view,  which  was  fine,  but  for  the 
mechanical  pleasures  associated  with  that  window  ; 
for  the  intricacies  and  peculiarities  were  more  than 
art>  usually  attached  to  a  French  window.  It  was 
otherwise  allotted.  It  commanded  a  full  view,  too, 
of  the  charming  common,  where  all  the  sports  went 
on,  and  where  the  boys  of  the  district,  pursuing 
their  various  pastimes  with  much  cheerful  noise 
and  spirits,  inflamed  me — but  too  often  detained 
within,  as  punishment  for  idleness  —  to  the  verge 
of  frenzy.  Then  I  would  see  —  taking  a  furtive 
glance  askance  from  the  Roman  history  —  that  the 
gentlemanly  Darbyshire  boys  —  "  young  princes," 
Miss  Simpson  held  them  up  to  us,  for  their  genteel 
deportment  —  were  playing  "  prisoners'  base,"  or, 
more  seductive  still,  flying  the  kite. 

Tlie  advantages  which  residence  in  France  was 
supposed  to  offer  for  educational  purposes  were  not 
lost  sight  of.  All  masters  available  were  duly 
"  laid  on,"  as  it  were,  to  supplement  Miss  Simpson, 
whose  very  universal  range  of  accomplishments,  of 
course,  precluded  her  from  having  a  ver}'  profound 
acquaintance  with  any  special  branch.  I  think, 
however,  she  secretly  rather  resented  this  introduc- 
tion, though  there  was  an  indemnity  in  the  visits 
of  the  professors.  Tlieir  variety  lent  a  piquancy 
to  the  day's  routine. 

When  the  young  ladies  received  their  lessons  she 
always  assisted,  in  right  of  her  office.  The  French 
master's  name  was  M.  Bernard,  quite  a  picture 
serai-ecclesiastical,  —  with  a  white  neckcloth,  to 
which  starch  was  unknown,  swathed  about  his  neck 
on  the  hottest  days,  and  secured  firmly  by  a  hair 
brooch  set  round  with  imitation  diaraonds.  I  am 
thus  particular  because  I  had  often  studied  him 
minutely.  He  had  a  long  blue  coat ;  his  head  was 
bald ;  he  had  that  amiable,  soft  way  of  talking,  and 
cliirping  air  of  general  assent  to  everj'thing  that  Ave 
see  in  old  gentlemen  on  the  French  boards.  He 
arrived  every  second  day,  hjiving  a  few  pupils 
on  the  Cote,  showing  the  usual  sin;ns  of  intense  heat. 

To  say  that  his  knowledge  of  English  Avas  merely 
imperfect  would  be  too  indulgent  a  compliment,  it 
being  very  much  akin  to  the  language  in  which  the 
British  sailor  converses  with  the  Chinese.  But, 
with  the  innate  gallantry  of  a  Frenchman,  he  was 
always  recognizing  "  Mees  Seerasong's  "  presence, 
—  was  she  not  a  sister,  too,  in  his  profession  ?  —  by 
politely  taking  her,  as  it  Avere,  into  the  lesson.  And 
a  favorite  formula  of  his  was,  after  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
which  he  carefully  brushed  off  the  starchless  neck- 
cloth witli  the  back  of  his  little  finger,  "  Mais  pour 
ces  choses  Ih,  nion  enfant,  Mademoiselle  Seem- 
sorig,  vous  dira  tout  aprbs."  Miss  Simpson  always 
knew  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  much  as  the  na- 
tive Sepoys  pick  up  British  words  of  command,  and 
would  smile  and  ncxi  and  murmur,  "  Wee.  Je  lerrj' ! 
Now,  Mary,  attend  to  what  Moosier  Bernard  says." 
With  the  '"  i)etites  dames,"  it  must  be  said,  he  got 
on  excellently.  There  was  that  laudable  emulation, 
which  seems  more  found  among  girls,  to  ha\  e  their 
"  themes  "  ready,  —  "  dictdes  "  he  called  them,  — 
besides  a  pride  Avhieh  I  think  was  unaccountably 
Avanting  in  myself  and  other  contemiwraries  of  my 
acquaintance.  We  only  gave  grudginff  measure, 
and  any  device  was  greedily  seized  to  shirk  Avork. 
He  would  at  times  lose  temp<'r,  and  make  me  a  long 
unpassioned,  chaleureuse  discourse,  as  if  he  were  in 
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a  luilpit.  He  iisiil  f:;e.-t>ires  and  a  variety  of  tones, 
tellinjf  me  that  I  had  a  "  lethai-n^ie  introyable,"  and 
also  really  seemed  to  hint  that  the  certain  and  ulti- 
mate doom  in  store  fur  me  was  an  i;_'nominions  end. 

—  1  suppose  the  Freneh  puilloline.  if  my  disgracetiil 
career  terminated  in  Ins  country.  All  this  1  gathered 
from  his  manner  more  than  from  his  Avoi-ds,  thouf>;h 
I  was  ])ickiu2:  "]»  Fri-nch  in  an  astonishin>r  way, 
from  clandestine  association  with  what  were  called 
the  "  loAV  boys"  of  the  place.  Every  month  M. 
Bernard's  inodest  stipend  was  paid  him,  with  a  lit- 
tle solenmity  and  circumstance  which  gratified  him 
not  a  little,  he  comin<r  in  uniform,  as  it  were,  —  his 
Sunday  coat,  a  genmnely  starched  tie,  and  no  hair 
brooch, — the  absence  of  that  ornament  beinjr, 
strange  to  say,  his  grandest  tenue.  Tlien  he  Ava-; 
received  in  the  di*awins:-room,  announced  by  the 
too  familiar  John  as  "  Meshew  Bernard,"  and  af- 
ter the  interpassage  of  a  sealed  envelope,  cake  and 
English  "  sherri  "  were  introduced,  —  it  always 
made  him  cough  and  yic  laugh,  —  the  Avhole  con- 
cluding with  my  being  abruptly  hurried  out  to  a 
cell,  lie  used  sonietimes  to  moralize  over  me  in  my 
own  j^resence,  first  blowing  his  nose,  and  then  look- 
ing fixedly  into  the  handkerchief  as  if  remarking 
there  something  quite  unusual.  "  A  ce  que  me 
parait,  madaine,  eet  enfant  h\  a  un  natiircl  cffn'ue 

?iu'il  taut  tenir  it  main  bride.  Mais  j'espere  "  —  sip 
rom  the  glass  of  sherri,  —  "  que  le  bon  Dieu,  — 
<iu'enfin  les  prieres  de  sa  bonne  mere,"  &c.,  &c. 
Then  seeing  the  consternation  this  denunciation 
caused,  as  it  were  hinting  at  crimes  that  he  could 
not  disclose,  he  would  change  his  note  altogether. 
"  Poali !  We  must  have  courage,  madame.  He 
has  a  brave  spirit.  We  shall  make  a  man  of  Idm  ! 
As  for  the  good  boys,  I  would  not  give  that  (or  them. 
Puer  bonaj  indolis.  II  a  de  I'esprit,  mais  il  taut 
seulement  le  faire  bornei* !  " 

Now  I  see  Mr.  John  showing  in  another  gentle- 
man, the  professor  of  music,  M.  Belcour,  a  hand- 
some }'oung  man  with  long  brown  hair,  w^hich  he 
tossed  a  good  deal.  To  him  Miss  Simpson's  man- 
ner was  quite  different,  being  curt  and  haughty  to 
the  last  degi'ee,  as  though  she  suspected  him.  We 
could  not  understand  the  motive  of  this,  which  was 
indeed  only  a  fi*ail  guanl  ti)r  her  unpi-otected  heart. 
The  handsome  Belcour  had,  indeed,  subdued  it  tt» 
his  own.     Not  tliat  he  cared  tor  that  cheap  victory, 

—  a  governess  indeed  I  He  dreamed  of  the  great 
English  countess,  with  an  estate  in  the  rich  fat 
Engljind,  among  "ees  gens  de  bierre  ct  puddin." 
lie  was  full  of  sentiment,  and  made  his  dark  eyes 
roll  for  practice.  He  used  to  play  with  frantic  en- 
ergy, "  sjilashing  "  the  notes  about,  as  it  were,  with 
liis  tyes  on  the  ceiling.  He  liad  this  singularity, 
he  would  teach  nothing  but  his  own  music,  bring- 
ing '*  them  little  wisps  o'  songs,"  as  Mr.  John  hap- 
pily dcscrihed  them,  a  ])icture  of  a  moTu-nful  young 
man  on  the  title,  following  a  flight  of  birds  with  an 
inexpressible  look  of  depression.  '*  IIkvi-;  dk  Box- 
iiKUi:,"  it  was  called;  and  I  remember  the  morn- 
ing that  he  brought  it,  jjresenling  it  with  an  infinite 
homage  and  melancholy  empressement  to  the  head 
< if  the  house,  conveying  that  it  had  been  composed 
expressly  in  her  honor.  He  fancied,  1  think,  that 
the  vast  estates  of  which  he  dreamed  were  some- 
where, I'oi-  there  was  an  air  of  substantia!  cojnfort, 
not  to  >.ay  luxury,  —  wine  IVom  England,  &e., — 
which  beguiled  him.  Liiter  it  j^as  discoAcred  the 
Revc  de  Bonluur  had  licen  presented,  with  a  sim- 
ilar declaration  of  its  j>roduction,  to  several  ladies 


during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  He  was  too  rtv 
mantiefor  the  humble  sphere  he  moved  in  ;  actual 
instruction  formed  a  very  small  j>orti<m  of  his  .schrnd 
of  teaching,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  to 
ramble  in  a  dreamy  way  over  the  chords,  to  play 
and  sing  "  little  things  of  his  own."  When  at  last 
he  was  firndy  remonstrated  Avith  u}Hm  this  imj)rofit- 
ablc  .system,  he  answered  haughtily  that,  '•  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  there  Avas  a  disposition  to  find  fault  ?  " 
"  Well,  scarcely  that  —  "  "  Vcs,  yes,  there  Avas. 
Let  it  end,  then ;  it  Avas  a  mere  slavery.  He  could 
not  teach  these  children ;  they  had  no  esprit,  no 
emotion,  —  j)oint  d'Ame  !  " 

This  uuAvarrantable  attack  produced  quite  a  ncAv 
tone,  and  a  quiet  dismissal ;  on  Avhich  M.  Belcour 
quite  lost  his  temper,  behaved  like  an  t'uraged  one, 
held  out  a  Avrist  that  quivered  as  he  ])roclaimed  that 
lie  had  been  treated  "  brutally,"  and  quite  uncon- 
sciously revealed  a  not  too-Avhite  shirt,  Avith  very 
saAv-like  edges.  He  Avithdrew  forever,  but  the  next 
day  sent  in  a  charge  for  two  francs,  fifty  cents,  for  a 
piece  of  music,  Avhieh  Avas  duly  sent  to  him.  Later 
a  mysterious  story  reached  the  house,  —  brought,  I 
believe,  by  M.  Bernard,  —  and  Avhieh,  from  the  se- 
crecy and  aAvful  looks,  Ave  concluded  Avas  nothing- 
less  than  Housebreaking,  or  a  great  case  of  Arson  ; 
but  I  believe  the  real  truth  Avas,  that  the  music-i)ub- 
lisher's  Avife,  —  ahem  !  —  "  ce  pauvre  Schneider  !  " 
said  M.  Bernard,  —  Avhich  must  have  referred  to  an 
elopement  of  some  description. 

M.  Belcour's  successor  Avas  quite  a  diffci-ent  sort 
of  man,  a  half  German,  Weimar  by  name,  stout, 
red-faced,  yi-liow-haired,  and  lame.  He  always 
seemed  t<^)  be  fragrant  of  cherry-brandy  ;  not  thai  1 
had  made  acquaintance  yet  Avith  that  agreeable 
liquor,  but  it  seemed  to  have  an  au-  of  lamiliarity. 
He  sometimes  indirectly  apologized  for  introducing 
that  aroma,  laying  it  on  "  the  heat  of  the  day." 
He  Avas  a  great  })rofessor,  in  heaAv  practice,  and 
had  the  duty  of  teaching  tlu-ee  times  a  Aveek,  at 
contract  j)riee,  the  young  ladies  of  a  convent  close- 
by.  This  sim])lc  fact  accounted  for  the  almost  ma- 
lignant hostility  of  Belcour,  Avhom  the  thought  of 
the  various  young  English  heiresses  tliere  jmrsuing 
their  education,  inflamed  to  madness.  M.  Weimar 
Avas  a  true  anchorite,  and  cared  only  for  his  jjiano, 
after,  of  course,  his  Avcll-knoAvn  Harmonies  Pra- 
tiques, a  vast  Avork,  of  Avhich  he  had  dom'  only  the 
first  number,  and  in  Avhich  he  intended  to  give 
specimens  of  modulations  from  every  knoAvn  key 
into  every  other.  This,  on  the  doctrine  of  ])ermu- 
tation,  involved  a  vast  amount  of  i)aper  and  notes, 
and  he  had  only  ventui-cd  on  Avhat  he  called  "  mon 
])remier  cahier."  I  confess  I  Avas  delighted  Avilh 
this  specimen  of  harmony  ;  for  thei*e  Avas  in  my 
abandoned  nature  this  redeeming  point,  an  intense 
love  of  music,  and  of  harmonies  and  rooduliitions. 
Here  was  a  ucav  realm ;  and  Avhile  he  shoAved,  Avith 
skilful  touch,  how  to  ])ass  from  the  key  of  A  minor 
into  C,  by  some  skilful  but  ex<]uisite  transitions,  I 
Avould  steal  uf  and  listen,  ra])t.  (We  had  subsci-ibed 
for  tAvo  copies  of  the  Avork,  and  I  am  looking  at  them 
now.)  He  liad  never  noticed  me,  as  lieing  quite 
out  of  his  world,  as  it  might  be  a  stringless  and 
bridgeless  violin  ;  but  one  day  Avhen  he  came,  as 
usual 'verv  wanu,  and  found  me,  all  unconscious, 
sitting  at  the  ])iano,  with  his  Hannonies  Pratiques 
open  before  me,  and  striving  des])iratcly  to  Avork 
from  A  minor  into  C,  he  enten-d  softly,  and,  it  may 
be,  recognizing  a  blending  chord,  called  out,  "  C 
.''harp,  boy  !  "  He  thrust  one  large  hand  over  mine, 
and  crashed  doAvn  the  right  notes.      '•  What  do  you 
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know?"  Ik-    said;  "have   you   learned?      Surely 
tliat  Simpst)u  —  " 

''  X<»,"  I  said ;  ••  but,  O  sir,  this  is  so  beautiful  I  " 

AtU'r  that,  thoujili  he  did  not  liki-  <tinn'Tfrs  iu 
the  rtMHu,  lie  would  often  say,  — 

"  Let  him  stay." 

I  si'C  him  now,  sittin<j;  at  one  side,  —  the  juvenile 
player  he  was  instructing  with  her  face  anxiously 
put  close  to  the  music,  the  small  hands  jerkin<x 
spasmoilically,  ;;ras.»hopperlike,  —  his  round  fij;- 
iffe,  in  a  suuH-brown  coat  (and  some  cheap  Order 
too),  st<Mi])ed  iuwards,  while  his  pencil  pointed  la- 
boriously, and  head  emphasized  his  movements. 
Of  a  sudden  he  had  unconsciously  pushed  himself 
into  tlio  pliice,  and  had  played  it  ort'  in  a  bold,  rat- 
tlinjj  style.  With  Miss  Simpson  he  was  not  at  all 
jwjudar,  t<>r  to  her  he  was  blunt  and  <;ruff  in  his 
manner,  bcin;>;  sure,  if  any  oni'  came  in  with  a  mcs- 
sajre  to  her,  to  turn  round  and  call  out  sharj)ly, 
"  l)o  keep  silence,  please  !  How  can  I  teach  if  that 
is  to  <;o  on  ?  " 

•'  llnilltf  so  ungentlcmanlike  in  liis  tone,"  Miss 
Simpson  would  proti'st.  •'  I  don't  know  where  he 
can  have  been  i)rou<fht  up." 

lliis  feeling,  too,  was  owing  to  another  reason ; 
for  at  an  early  period  of  his  tuition  he  had  said  des- 
j)otically,  "  Tell  me  who  is  to  look  after  these  chil- 
dren and  see  tliat  tliey  practise  all  that  I  shall  drill 
them  in  ?  " 

"  O,  Miss  Simpson,  of  eoiu-se,  —  she  jjlays  very 
nicely  herself." 

"  AVhat  does  she  play  ?  .Tlien  here,  made- 
moiselle, sit  down,  —  let  us  have  your  cheval  de 
bataille,  please." 

Miss  Simpson  shrank  away.  She  had  a  horse  of 
battle,  'J'hrough  the  Wood,  a  popular  air  of  her  day, 
much  sung  at  Exeter,  her  natal  town,  and  arianged 
with  variations,  —  six,  I  believe,  —  by  the  in- 
genious Hertz.     "  O,  really,  sir !"  she  began.  i 

"  Just  as-you  please,"  he  said,  turning  away  ;  '•  it  j 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  pupils  I  asked." 

Scandalized  authority  hatl  now  to  intervene: 
••  Miss  Simpson,  I  nnist  request  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  let  M.  Weimar  hear  you." 

She  went  to  the  insti'umcnt.  It  was  a  fine  piece, 
no  doubt,  —  Introduction  Maestoso,  with  sixteen 
pages  to  follow.  She  hail  barely  struck  the  first 
twt)  solemn  chords,  and  had  launched  into  the  little 
gallopade  up  the  piano,  which  always  follows,  when 
he  quietly  turned  away  :  — 

•'  'lliat  will  do,"  he  said.  "  Thank  you,  —  quite 
enough.  I  see  perfectly.  So  you  waste  your  time 
on  tliitl  stuff"?  Now  if  I  teach  mademoiselle,  and 
am  to  make  a  player  of  her,  1  must  lay  down  this 
fixed  rule  :  that  no  one  interferes  or  touches  the 
|)iano  when  1  am  absent,  by  Avay  of  exam  j)le.  Does 
nuidamc  agree  ?  "  Of  course  madame  had  to  agree, 
impressed  with  this  sort  of  Aberncthy  plainness. 
''  AfU>r  all,  you  kiutw  he  ha<l  the  interests  of 
the  child  at  stake."    Miss  Simpson  never  forgave. 

So  he  came  and  lal>«)red,  often  staying  three 
quarters  beyond  his  stipulated  hour,  laboring,  gi'ind- 
ing,  scolding,  at  times  with  a  severity  that  brought 
tears  to  eyes  ;  foix-ing  those  small  fingers  through 
the  heavy  loam  of  the  great  John  Field's  Concerto 
in  IJ.  still  surly,  still  reeking  of  the  cherry  brandy, 
until  at  las;  ho  had  iK-rtbrmed  his  promise,  and 
made  a  player  of  his  pupil.  He  must  be  long  since 
gathcixd  into  the  Havn-  earth,  tor  he  was  then  eld- 
erly ;  ami  I  daro  say  it  troubled  his  last  moments 
to  think  he  had  not  got  bevond  the  opening  nmn- 
ber  of  his  grand  work,  tho  ilarmonics  Pratiiiues. 


II.  —  TIIK    FKillT. 


Besides  our  English  juvenile  colony,  there  was 
another  class  who  Irequented  the  Ctnamon  to  pur- 
sue their  pastimes.  These  were  the  usual  type  of 
blue-frocked,  pale-tiiced  French  lads,  who  made  an 
unmense  deal  of  noise  and  chattered  as  they  pur- 
sued their  rather  feminine  amusements.  ITie  feel- 
ing between  tha.nations  was  anything  but  cordial, 
and  we  deeply  resented  their  coming  on  the  same 
ground  Avitli  us  at  all.  This  was  a  little  unreasona- 
ble, as  their  title  to  their  own  soil  might  —  on  the 
constniction  of  the  law  of  nations  —  be  considered 
higher  than  ours.  AVe  noticed  that  they  kissed 
each  other  when  they  met,  —  a  proceeding  received 
with  shouts  of  derisive  laughter  from  our  side.  If 
one  of  them  was  touchetl  by  the  stroke  of  a  ball,  or 
I'ell  down  and  scraped  himself,  or  if,  as  Tom  put  it, 
"  you  held  up  your  little  finger,"  he  forthwith  be- 
gan to  cry.  Tom  himself  protested,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  him,  that  when  on  one  occasion 
he  had  slajiped  the  face  of  one  who  had  been  im- 
pertinent, the  ci'eature  had  spat,  —  yes,  spat,  and 
jabbered  at  him  like  a  monkey.  Indeed,  Tom's 
contempt  for  them  knew  no  bounds.  He  despised 
the  French,  he  said  ;  "  We  licked  them  at  Water- 
loo, and  if  they  have  the  courage,  sir,  to  give  us  the 
chance  again,  we  '11  lick  'em  once  more." 

Once,  M.  Bernard  was  coming  along  across  the 
couunou,  reading,  and  passed  by  just  as  Tom  was 
in  tlie  middle  of  some  such  declaration,  "  I  hate  the 
French !  "  M.  Bernai-d  stopped  and  accosted  me, 
making  me  color,  for  I  knew  there  was  a  loss  of 
caste  in  thus  having  a  "French  fellow  "  over  me. 

"  Well,  my  little  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  will  cxjjcct 
vou  by  and  by.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Bootlair  I  " 

"  O,  good  morning,"  said  Tom,  carelessly. 

"  So  you  dislike  the  French  ?  " 

"  Well,  since  you  put  the  question  to  me,"  said 
Tom,  promptly,  "  I  really  do." 

"  And  yet,  is  not  that  unreasonable  ?  "  said  the 
teacher,  gravely.  "  Your  father,  I  kno^v,  does  not. 
Do  they  not  give  you  shelter  and  asylum  —  " 

"  Which  we  pay  for,"  said  Tom,  scornfully. 
"  Much  obliged  to  'em." 

"  Which  you  pay  for,"  repeated  M.  Bernard, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  him,  —  "  which  you  pay  tor, 
(t^  ijou  say."  There  was  a  delicate  sarcasm  in  his 
tone  quite  unintelligible  to  us.  "  Your  father  finds 
every  one  here  good-natured,  indulgent,  patient. 
He  does  not  complain  of  them  ;  I  will  expect  you, 
my  \-oung  friend,  in  five  minutes." 

Tom  did  not  answer  till  he  had  gone,  and  then 
did  so  with  infinite  heat  and  inq)etuosity. 

"  A  mean,  glib,  beggarly  jiedawgue  !  What 
right  has  he  to  speak  to  me  at  all:  Who  wants 
anything  of  /(///* .''  I  'd  tlu-ash  liim  and  fifty  like  him 
one  aftxr  the  other !  " 

This  was  Tom's  invaiiablci  test  of  merit  ;  any 
one  that  he  could  thrash,  or  proclaimed  he  would 
thrash,  being  a  poor,  mean,  unworthy  imiwstor.  I 
inerely  mention  this  incident  to  show  that  the  tone 
of  the  public  mind  was  not  by  any  means  a  healthy 
one.  On  our  side,  we  had  reallv  come  to  bilieve 
that  we  did  do  these  "beggarly"  Frenchmen  — 
and  observe  the  exquisite  propriety  of  this  wonl 
"  beggarly,"  as  coming  frouj  snnw  of  our  comuumi- 
ty,  wlkom'it  certainly  fitted  far  moi-e  appropriately 
—  a  great  honor  by  dwelling  in  their  un-EnijJhli 
land,'and  by  putting  uj)  with  their  eccentric  and,  to 
us,  unsuitable  ways  and  habits.  Tliis  was  Tom 
Butler's  favorite  theme.    To  ii-^e  his  own  ])hrase,  "  he 
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uever  let  a  point  so  "  ;  and  even  as  he  passed  a 
French  youth,  his  head  in  tlie  air,  Ids  lonji  arms 
swinu;in<j,  his  lair  face  tlirc^wn  back,  there  was  this 
contemptuous  air  of  challenge,  and  a  smile  of 
amusement,  as  it  were,  at  pouu'thinjr  exquisitely 
ludicrous  in  the  very  existence  —  apart  from  dress 
and  bearin<;  —  of  a  French  boy. 

"  God  bless  us !  "  he  would  say,  addressing  us 
oratorically,  liis  back  against  the  white  wooden  rail 
which  ran  round  tlie  common.  "  What  are  thev 
like  at  all  ?  Half  babies,  hall  girls  ?  Girls  I  Why, 
one  of  our  dear  English  girls  at  home  would  have 
more  spii'it  in  her  little  finger  than  all  this  canaille 
put  together.  She  would  n't  exactly  cry  if  you 
held  up  vour  little  finger !  " 

On  wtat  Tom  tounded  this  favorite  image  of  his 
where  he  had  so  held  up  Ids  little  finger,  and  who  had 
cried  at  that  exhibition,  we  were  never  told.  But 
we  firmly  believed  that  some  such  incident  had 
taken  place. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  the  "  rabble."  Stretch- 
ing to  the  back  of  our  villas  was  a  level  country  or 
table-land  a  good  deal  covered  with  orchards,  and 
behind  the  orchards  a  very  slender  village,  a  dozen 
cottages  or  so.  The  iidiabitants,  of  course,  depend- 
ed on  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  what  Tom  con- 
temptuously styled  '?  their  eternal  apples,"  either 
in  the  shape  of  cider,  or,  as  the  same  authority  ex- 
plained to  us,  that  "  filthy  mess  of  squash,"  we  saw 
in  open  tubs  at  shop  doors  under  tlie  nets  full  of 
peg-tops.  Tlie  boys  who  were  our  enemies  were 
the  boys  of  this  little  community.  One  or  two  of 
theu*  sires  were  Huguenots,  and  I  recall  our  Mr. 
John  standing  in  easy  conversation  with  a  grim 
covenanter-looking  figm'e  who  was  at  the  door  of 
his  cottage.  Mr.  Jolin  seemed  to  look  on  it  as  a 
sort  of  lusus,  and  often  told  the  anecdote.  It  was 
a  Sunday.  lie  was  lying  against  the  door,  restlny 
himself,  with  the  pipe  in  his  mouth-  "  Vous  ally 
Leglceze,"  says  I.     "  No,  no,"  says  he,  taking  the 

fiipe  out ;  "  moa  Protestong."     "  Well,  well,"  says 
,  "  after  tliat  —  "   "  Wee  wee,"  says  he,  "  moa  Pro- 
testong ! " 

The  boys  of  this  district  cherished  the  same  feel- 
ings to  us  that  we  did  to  them.  Of  a  Sunday  was 
our  opportunity,  when  their  parents  were  away  at 
the  church,  or  some  liltle  lair,  or  junketing.  Then  we 
would  repair,  a  small  baud  of  irregulars,  cautiously 
and  secretly,  one  by  one,  some  of  us  creeping  along 
on  our  stomachs  in  imitation  of  what  we  had  heard 
was  real  "  skirmishing  practice."  Tlien  the  fun 
began,  and  notliing  more  exciting  could  be  con- 
ceived, —  the  shootiug,  tlie  hitting,  the  "  cutting 
out,"  even  the  roar  of  agony,  —  as  a  hard  apple 
launched  from  Tom's  unerring  hand,  landed  on  a 
French  cheekbone,  and  was  cloven  into  fragments. 
So  the  exciting  sport  went  on,  we,  of  course,  having 
the  best  of  it,  and  gradually  driving  the  enemy  out 
of  cover  and  out  of  reach  of  ammunition.  As  we 
advanced,  {)ouring  in  our  shot  like  hail,  they  were 
pressed  back  into  the  cover,  and  fairly  fled,  wlule 
we  showed  ourselves  and  shouted.  W^e  had  at 
least  two  such  victories,  but  on  the  third  occasion 
something  occurred  which  led  to  a  change  of  for- 
tune. 

1  111  re  was  a  cooper  who  made  casks  for  the 
api>I<-,  iiiid  this  cooiK-T  had  a  tall  son,  a  head,  at 
least,  intr  Tom,  and  whose  name  was  Leah.  From 
tlus  circmusfanee,  I  suspect,  he  was  connected  with 
the  old  "  moa  Protestong  "  of  our  Mr.  John,  or  was 
iM-rhaps  the  actual  son  oT  the  grim  Huguenot.  This 
1  uever  learned.     This  Leah,  the  son,  had  only  re- 


turned home  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and  was 
new  to  the  parish.  During  the  heat  of  the  conflict 
a  young  recruit  had  been  struck  down  by  a  large 
baking  apple.  He  ran  crying  into  a  house,  whence 
he  emerged  in  a  few  moments  with  Laali.  We 
Avere  a  little  surprised  at  this  reinforcement,  —  his 
size,  apparent  sti*ength,  indifference.  In  a  moment 
he  was  at  work,  sending  his  missiles  with  a  short, 
quick,  and  steady  fire,  tliat  upset  all  om*  calcula- 
tions. He  advanced,  too,  instead  of  keeping  under 
shelter.  It  must  be  owned  that  we  were  tlirown 
into  confusion,  but  it  was  all  from  the  surprise. 
Some  said  it  was  a  man.  At  the  same  time  the 
lathers  of  the  village,  with  the  old  Huguenot 
himself,  began  to  make  their  appearance.  It  was 
time  to  retire.  As  one  of  us  remarked,  "  We  had 
done  all  we  had  wanted."  As  we  drew  olT,  Leali 
made  a  low  gesture  of  contempt  and  defiance,  such 
as  an  Indian  ^vould  do  in  derision  of  his  foes.  He 
then  walked  into  his  hut,  to  renew  the  sleep  wluch, 
I  suppose,  we  had  interrupted. 

Tom  was  quite  excited  about  this.  "  That 's  my 
man,"  he  said.  "  Wait  for  another  Sunday,  my 
buttercups,  and  you  shall  see."  That  other  Sunday 
came,  but  Leah  did  not  appear.  Meanwlule  another 
event  took  place,  which  contributed  a  good  deal  to 
the  catastrophe. 

Down  below  in  the  town  there  was  to  be  a  little 
festival,  or  gala,  associated  with  I  know  not  what, 
but  among  other  pastimes  it  was  determined  there 
should  be^  A  rkgatta.  Les  yachtsmen  were  all 
invited,  and  did  not  come,  but  some  English  sailors 
from  the  Southampton  steamer  had  entered  for  tlie 
rowing  races.  International  courtesies,  or  contests, 
were  then  not  at  all  in  fashion ;  there  was  no  e?*- 
tente  cordiale,  or  steady,  jog-trot  alliance,  wluch 
now  exists.  The  thing  was  quite  a  novelty,  and 
caused  a  sensation.  Frenchmen's  eyes  flashed  fire 
as  they  talked  of  it,  but  they  were  uneasy.  There 
would  be  something  unfair,  they  were  certain.  No 
one  laughed  so  loud  as  Tom.  "  Tliey  row  1 "  he 
said,  "  the  poor  weak  fools !  why,  one  of  our  tars 
would  beat  tliem  with  his  left  hand  tied  behind  his 
back ! " 

Without  going  so  far  as  this,  there  was  a  certain 
impression  in  the  colony  on  the  hill  that  victory 
would  be  with  our  countrymen ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  tlie  struggle  the  Cote  was  crowded  with 
people  having  old  glasses  and  telescopes,  and  all 
eagerly  looking  down  to  the  blu^^  sea  below  Hou- 
fleur.  Tlie  blouses  gathered  behind,  gesticulating 
and  chattering,  their  eyes  darting  fire  and  hostility 
at  the  English.  Tom  was  in  a  real  excitement,  his 
father's  old  spyglass  under  his  arm,  and  striding 
about  as  if  he  were  captain  of  a  ship. 

llie  race  was  duly  rowed.  We  could  see  the 
four  boats  —  four  faint  dots  —  far  below  on  the 
blue  sea,  a  Paris  dot,  a  llouen  one,  a  Havre  dot, 
and  an  English  one,  —  the  glorious  scarlet  1 

"  Six  as  fine  of  our  tars,  sir,"  said  Tom,  the  glass 
to  his  eye,  "  with  their  iron  muscles,  as  e\er  you 
saw  ! " 

llu^e  minutes  did  the  work.  One  boat  gradually 
drawing  yards,  tlien  furlongs,  aliead.  At  the  end 
of  tlie  boat  was  a  little  faint  patch  of  red.     Tom 
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a<:tually  tlirew  his  spyglass  into  the  air. 

"  Old  England  forever,  bovs  !     Give  'e 
cheer,  lads  I     I  hnw  we  'd  lick  *ein  !  " 

And  we  all  raised  a  shout,  and  from  the  windows 
of  the  English  villas,  wlu-re  the  ladies  were,  fluttered 
white  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  looks  of  the 
Frenchmen  wi-re  black  as  nii;ht. 
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Mr.  John,  Afho  rarely  missed  auythinj;  "  sport- 
in{^,"  had  {;one  down  into  the  town  to  see  the  race 
as  a  <^entleinanly  sjHjctator.  Ol"  courst;  he  got  into 
the  best  phici-  on  board  an  Enj^lisli  steamer,  having 
made  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  steward. 
He  brought  back  strange  stories  of  the  excitement. 

'<■  Well,  well,  well !  mtxlvee  !  mo«lyee  I  "  (A 
shape  in  his  dialect  for  "  lAon  Dieu !  ")  "  O  the 
creatures!  It  was  skyandalous  how  they  wen' 
treated ;  tht^  hustlin',  and  then  the  beatin',  and  then 
the  crowd,  —  forty-fi\'o  thousand  people,  no  less, 
round  the  creatures.  O,  it  was  shocking  1  A  reg- 
ular E-umtc ! " 

This  we  did  not  understand  for  a  long  time, 
for  it  was  a  new  word,  and  he  was  pleased  with  it, 
and  repeate«l  it  with  great  satisfaction,  "  th'  mute." 
More  careiul  consideration  helped  us  to  his  mean- 
ing ;  vet  it  was  too  gentle  a  name,  for  Tom  Butler 
had  tiie  whole  particulars,  which  he  relates  to  us 
in  boxing  language.  The  cowardly  French  had 
made  a  brutal  attack  on  our  brave  tars,  and  had 
beaten  them,  —  a  great  mob.  ITie  "  brave  tars  " 
had  put  their  backs  against  a  wall,  and  had  thrashed 
and  smashed  right  and  left,  knocking  over  the  cow- 
ardly sneaks,  and  }X)unding  and  maiming  them  on 
good  old  pjuglish  principles. 

"  But  they  were  too  many  for  them,"  went  on 
Tom,  in  a  glowing  indignation.  "  An  Englishman 
is  a  match  for  half  a  dozen  Frenchmen  easy ;  but 
not  for  a  thousand.  And  only  fancy  the  .scoundrels, 
—  they  draw  their  penknives,  and  get  behind  the 
br^ve  iellows,  and  stab  tliem  in  the  back.  Tliat  's 
manly,  —  that 's  brave  !     Ain't  it  ?  " 

Tom  made  many  harangues  that  day  to  various 
audiences,  and  within  hearing,  whenever  he  could 
manage  it,  of  various  natives  of  the  countrj',  —  a 
French  gentleman  or  two,  who  only  smiled  and 
passed  on.  Once  the  great  Leali  went  by,  fiercely 
gesticulating,  stooping  down  to  his  friend,  and  de- 
scribing with  infinite  animation.  He  had  been 
down  to  si-e  the  contest,  and  was  clearly  enjoying 
the  retribution  that  had  overtaken  the  vile  English. 
Tom  raised  his  voice,  tlu-ew  more  scorn  in,  and 
said  verv  proudly,  and  with  insufferable  offensive- 
ness,  "VVe  shall  nave  to  give  *em  Waterloo  over 
again !  " 

It  was  like  galvanism.  Tlie  two  French  youths 
twitched  and  started,  iheur  eyes  became  bloodshot ; 
they  tiu-ned  back,  and  Tom,  scenting  battle,  repeated 
his  T)hrase,  with  the  talismanic  word.  Leah  came 
striding  up,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  arms  going,  his 
blouse  actually  trembling.  There  was,  indeed, 
something  going  to  happ<.'n,  and  we  all  held  our 
breath.  Tom  waited  tor  hin>,  his  lips  curling,  his 
breath  getting  a  little  short,  his  fingers  unconscious- 
ly cliiu-hed  into  appropriate  fighting  shape.  The 
two  Frenchmen  came  on,  and  at  once  poured  out  a 
volley  of  ferocious  vitupera!'  !y  unintelligi- 

ble, Leah  swaying  his  arm  .  ;i>  chest  close 

to  Tom's,  and  his  mouth  elox  n>  iwm's,  — ("  Any- 
thing like  his  rank  garlic  breath  you  never  I  "  said 
Toiii).  —  and  chattering  alt  the  time  ;  hish«'ad  over 
I  la  .  who  remained  quite  calm,  never  stirred  or 
n.t  lied  an  inch.  "But  I  was  rv^dy  for  him  all 
the  time,  and  at  the  first  motion  would  have  had 
my  fist  smash  on  his  face."  At  that  moment  one  of 
the  gensdarmcs,  whom  I  have  never  seen  since  those 
da>  s,  save  in  Robert  Macaire,  where  I  feel  kindly 
to  them,  like  old  friends  of  childhood,  came  loung- 
ing leisuri'ly  down.  He  was  the  one  peace  officer  of 
the  district,  and  was  really  as  resplendent  as  white 
and  yellow  braid  could  make  him.   Tliis  official  had 


reasons  for  being  specially  warv-  on  this  occasion, 
and  came  down  to  us,  on  wliich  the  crowd  disjMjrsed 
and  Mr.  Leah  ''  dre\v  otf,"  talking  very  loud,  and 
banging  down  his  arm,  and  addressing  an  imagi- 
nary audience. 

"  I  thought  he  meant  notliing,"  said  Tom,  "  all 
wind  and  froth  :  just  like  'em  all  round.  He  's 
double  my  weight,"  added  Tom,  addressing  a  real 
audience  in  his  imjjctuosity,  "  and  a  head  over  me ; 
but  I  am  to  be  found  anywhere,  at  any  time.  And 
that  Jack-in-the-l)ox  "  —  so  he  contemptuously 
alluded  to  the  gendarme  —  "  can  tell  him  lie  knows 
me."  Wonderiful  creature,  Tom ;  so  much  at  home 
in  the  world,  brave,  gallant,  insolent  perhaps,  but 
certainly  wonderful.  "  I  tell  you  what,"  went  on 
Toai,  hastily,  "  we  '11  do  something  to  take  down 
the  conceit  of  these  frog-caters.  Let  us  show  theto 
what  we  are  made  of,  and  that  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  country.  We  '11  have  a  procession,  boys,  and 
hoist  the  British  flag,  in  honor  of  the  day." 

At  the  time  we  thought  this  was  merely  fine  and 
figiu^tive  lansruage,  like  the  "  nailing  to  the  mast," 
which  so  often  followed,  —  an  operation  even  then 
familiar  to  us.  A  British  flag  could  not  be  had 
nearer  than  the  Southampton  packet.  But  we  did 
not  know  what  Tom,  as  he  himself  assured  us,  could 
do  "  when  he  was  excited."  We  were  delighted  at 
somethhif/  coming,  something  to  look  forward  to,  and 
waited  anxiously  for  the  horn-  appointed. 

It  was  one  of  the  fine  summer  evenings,  —  cheap 
here  from  their  very  plenty,  —  soft  and  fragrant, 
with  the  light  lasting  till  past  ten  o'clock,  and  no 
cloudy  night.  At  nine  the  common  re-echoed  with 
the  cheerful  notes  of  talk  and  laughter ;  and  along 
the  roadside  down  to  the  right,  where  the  high 
road  joined,  and  the  trees  set  in  and  made  an  ave- 
nue, and  the  lamps  hung  across  from  a  string,  vari- 
ous of  the  natives  sauntered  b}-,  talking  over  the 
day.  Tliere  was  a  pleasant  lull  abroad.  Suddenly 
Tom  apj)eared  among  us,  emerging  from  the  prison- 
like  gate  hurriedly. 

"  Another  row  with  the  governor,''  he  said,  "  but 
I  would  n't  fail.  Here  we  are,"  and  to  our  wonder- 
ing eyes  produced  what  seemed  a  little  counterfeited 
union-jack !  "  I  got  Victorine  to  make  it,  and  gave 
her  instructions  myself.  Bless  you !  I  know  the 
colors  by  heart.     Isow,  boys,  fall  in,  I  say." 

Clearly  some  great  "  ftin "  was  coming,  and  we 
did  as  we  were  bid,  and  fell  in.  We  started  in  a 
sort  of  procession,  marshalle<l  by  Tom.  He  walked 
at  the  head.  A  few  loungers  stopped  to  look,  and 
wondered,  I  suppose.  But  when  the  glorious  "  Jack  " 
was  unfiu-led,  carried  by  Tom  in  person,  they  under- 
stood perfectly.  "  There,"  he  said,  '•  there  could 
be  no  mistake."  At  fixed  points  we  were  ordered 
to  halt  and  cheer,  which  we  did  with  a  will.  A 
few  squibs,  purchased  at  a  sou  a  piece  for  the  occa- 
sion, gave  quite  the  air  of  afetHh-Joie.  Naturally 
this  excited  attention.  Suddenly  a  little  English 
lad  calls  out,  — 

"  But  1  say,  Tom,  the  orchartl  fellows  are  com- 
ing !  "  And,  l<H)king  in  that  direction,  we  saw  about 
a  dozen  of  the  blouses  running  out  fipom  the  apple- 
trees. 

"  Halt !  "  cried  Tom.     "  Steady,  lads  !  " 

We  drew  up  in  a  line.  We  assumed  by  instinct 
that  their  errand  must  be  hostile.  Were  they  not 
our  natural  enemies  ?  And,  as  they  came  on,  an- 
other called  out,  "  And,  Tom,  I  say,  there's  that 
Leali !  " 

Tom  lookeii  out  curiously,  shatling  his  eyes,  and 
said,  "  I  knew  when  thoy  saw  the  Jack  —  "     He 
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was  not  at  all  lluniliiu-  with  the  sacred  vohiine,  or 
he  would  have  said  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  the 
Frcnehmau  into  his  hand»:.  As  it  was,  1  recollect 
some  e.\pressit)n  answering  to  the  sentiment  came 
into  his  face. 

'Hie  "  fellows  "  came  on,  gesticulating  and  chat- 
tering, Tom  at  once  stepjjing  in  front  and  Avaving 
his  flag  to  them  in  cheerful  enconvagement.  It 
really  liad  the  ctFect  of  scarh-t  on  a  bull,  and  Leah 

—  tbaming  at  the  mouth  hke  such  a  steer,  sput- 
tering awiid  consonants,  in  which  the  sound  of 
"  s'cray  !  "  and  "  tz  I  "  were  conspicuous  —  sti-ode 
up  close,  and  made  a  gi'asp  at  our  ensign. 

Tom  spoke  Fi-ench  well,  put  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Leah's  chest,  and  said  sluu-ply,  "  Stand  back !  Que 
voiilez-vous !  " 

'Jlie  answer  was  unintelligible.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment we  heard  him  speaking  very  fost  and  fiercely, 
and  Tom  answered  very  litihtly  and  slowly,  — 

"  "With  all  my  heart !  Make  a  ring,  boys.  I  am 
going  to  tlu*ash  this  lellow." 

In  a  moment  the  ring  was  made,  the  blues  on  one 
side,  the  blacks  on  the  other  ;  the  "gentlemen  "  one 
way,  the  plebeians  the  other.  Tom  would  not  take 
ofi"  his  coat,  though  invited  to  do  so.  lie  m")'ely 
buttoned  it  tight.  The  Frenchman  tlii'cw  off  his 
blouse,  and  appeared  in  his  waistcoat,  lie  had  a 
broad  chest,  a  strong  arm,  and  the  usual  tendency 
of  most  young  Frenchmen  to  fulness  below.  Tom's 
was  a  narroAV,  wiry  chest,  slight  arms,  a  slighter 
throat,  and  a  ])ale,  delicate  face.  He  Avas  a  little 
o\ergrown,  and  siu'veyed  his  opponent  smiling. 

Many  years  later,  seeing  a  piece  called  the  Float- 
ing Beacon,  in  which  a  com])at  takes  place  on  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  between  the  atrocious  cajjtaiu  of 
the  craft  and  a  guileless  passenger,  —  the  way  in 
which  the  abandoned  captain  prepared  himself  for 
the  combat,  his  stai'ts,  his  drawing  back,  his  ad- 
A  ance  on  one  leg,  his  gaunt  sjjasms  of  pre])arations, 

—  all  sugirested  something  familiar.  It  soon  t«ok  the 
sha])e  of  Mr.  Leali,  who  tried  his  wrists,  had  them 
tried  by  others,  whisi)ercd  his  friends,  and  was 
whispered  by  them.  We  did  not  know  till  later 
that  Mr.  Leah  Avas  a  man  of  reputation  in  le  hoxe. 
Tom  remained  quite  quiet,  smiling,  Avhile  these 
prej)arations  Avere  being  made. 

I  ne\er  shall  forget  the  Avay  that  Frenchman 
came  on.  It  struck  us  Avith  something  as  like  hor- 
ror as  Avitli  astonishment.  For,  advancing  as  if  on 
the  ordinary  system,  he  suddenly  drojijied  his  head, 
and,  Avith  his  bullet-like  os  frontis,  drove,  straight 
at  Tom's  middle.  The  shock  Avas  tremendous,  and 
it  sent  the  blood  up  into  Tom's  pale  faec.  'Ilicn 
the  struggle  began,  llie  savage,  strong  arms  Avei-e 
Avound  tightly  round  Tom's  slender  limbs,  Leah 
striving  to  heave  lum  off  his  legs  and  go  Avith  him 
to  the  ground,  where,  (is  we  all  Incw,  he  woidd  hlle, 
and  kick,  and  ^tamp  at  his  fallen  foe,  —  all  lair  in 
the  French  mode  of  fighting.  Such,  at  least,  Avas 
our  belief.  But  Tom,  though  taken  by  snrj)rise, 
contrived  a  clever  trip,  —  he  Avasfrom  Cumberland, 

—  and,  Avhilc  the  native  Avas  thus  uusu]i])orted, 
gave  him  a  desperate  lieave  over  to  one  side,  and 
•^hook  himself  free.     Tlie  savage  looked  Avildly  and 

ing  for  blood,  as  avc   thought,   and   a   little 

! 

•  Now",  boys,  see  Iioav  I'll  match  liim  tills  time 
and  his  wild  Indian  tricks!" 

Tom  Availed,  still  Avith  the  old  contcmpttions 
smile,  soiiietliiug  out  of  breath,  something  flushed, 
but  Avith  his  woman-like  fists  in  a  new  and  suspi- 
cious attitude ;  the  other,  very  red,  and  I)reathing 


hard  from  his  incijjient  corpulence,  Avas  crouched 
doAvn  like  a  tiger  about  to  spring.  lie  came  on  as 
he  had  «lone  before ;  but  Tom  received  the  bullet- 
head  in  the  part  he  had  received  it  before,  and  hav- 
ing got  it  there,  Ave  saAV  Avith  delight  the  splenilid 
I'eccption  it  met  Avith.  He  had  the  rouiid,  coarse 
hea«l,  and  a  shoAvcr  of  blows  rained  on  it  —  rained 
(m  the  ear,  on  the  cheekbones  —  four  times.  'Ilie 
delicate  fists  Avorked  as  if  by  steam-power,  —  the 
Frenchman  had  nuAvittingly  placed  his  OAvn  head 
"  in  Chancery,"  a  distinction  other  pugilists  are 
most  anxious  to  avoid.  Wt-  roared  and  cheered 
Avith  delight  as  the  combatants  Avent  round  and 
round,  Tom's  fists  going  uj)  and  down  like  a  piston, 
smashing,  pounding,  battering,  luitil  at  last  the 
Avi-etched  Frenchman  had  to  abandon  Ids  strategy, 
and  raise  a  blazing,  flaming,  mauled  face,  all  strij)es 
and  Avelts,  fi-om  the  place  into  Avlilch  it  had  bei-n 
thrust.  Then  Tom  saw  his  ojjjiortunity,  and  fol- 
loAving  the  great  Duke's  tactics  toAvards  the  close  of 
the  ever-glorious  day  at  Waterloo,  rushed  at  the 
face  Avhich  was  lifled  and  came  on  him  Avith  a  en'.sh- 
ing  "  lefl-hander."  It  Avas  "  Up,  Guanls,  and  at 
'em  !  "  noAv.  Then  he  came  on  Avith  the  right,  and 
Leah  staggered  and  reeled  back.  The  combat  Avas 
A  irtually  over.  The  great  Leali  Avas  defeated,  and 
defeated  forever ! 

That  splendid  victory  (»f  the  British  arms  Avas 
lorwg  i-emembered.  Tlie  French  poAvir  Avas  utterly 
humiliated.  They  never  rallied.  We  might  turn 
into  their  orchards  for  challenge  or  even  })lunder, 
but  they  never  shoAved.  Alas !  the  hero  of  t,hat 
glorious  day  had  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  his  glory. 
One  morning  some  strange  men  AA'ere  seen  at  flu- 
captain's  gate,  striving,  it  Avould  seem,  to  get  in, 
and  rattling  it  savagely.  Some  of  the  English  e.\- 
IKjrienced  in  such  matters  said,  "  Bailiffs,  of 
course  !  "  It  Avas  not,  of  course  ;  it  Avas  the  land- 
lord of  the  premises.  Tlie  one-armed  captain  had 
gone  in  the  night  Avith  his  family.  Tlie  ICnglish 
steamer  sailed  at  midnight.  The  French  Avere 
''  done,"  as  they  have  been  done  so  oflen  since. 


THE   WONDERFUL   ADVENTURE    OF 
CAPTAIN  POTTS. 

I  WAS  fishing  the  V one  cold  day  in  March. 

To  stand  up  to  one's  hips  in  Avater  on  such  a  day, 
Avielding  one's  rod  Avitli  benumbed  fingers,  sIioavs 
one  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  gentle  art.  And 
such  I  was,  and  for  once  ha<l  got  hold  of  a  good 
time,  llie  water  Avas  just  the  right  lieight  and 
color,  the  Avind  Avas  cold,  but  not  too  cold  for  the 
trout,  and  bloAving  doAvn  the  stream,  raising  a  nice 
curl  on  the  Avater,  but  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
ray  throAviug  my  fly  ri'j.ht  in  the  teeth  of  it.  I  Avas 
fishing  up  the  river  from  (Jlandwy,  and  at  every 
other  cast  I  rose  ag<KKl  fish  and  generally  brought 
him  to  basket.  After  (hree  o'clock  they  rose  no 
more,  and  Avhip  as  I  Avould  I  could  not  stir  a  fin. 
I  Avas  not  sorry  then,  when  the  next  reach  of  the 
i-iver   l)i*ouglu  me  in  view  of  the  handsfnne  stone 

bridge   Avhich    spanned  the  V ,  and  Avhich    1 

knew  caiTied  the  high-road  Avhich  led  to  the  mar- 
ket toAvn  t)f  LlanvAvm.  'Jlicrenpcm  I  emerged  on 
to  dry  land,  and  taking  off  my  Avading  boots  and 
flinging  them  over  my  shoulder,  lit  my  ]n]ye  and 
started  at  a  smart  pace  on  my  Avay  to  Llanywm. 
I  was  very  tired,  bu(  very  ha])py,  fi.r  I  had  agoo<l 
b:u>^ket  of  fish,  and,  my  opportunities  of  fishing 
being  rare,  I  a])preciatcd  my  luck  accoi-dingly. 
After  Avalking  about  a  mile,  the  gloom  of  evening 
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drawinj;;  on  and  the  hills  (seeniinj;;  to  close  in  ujjon 
uu'  in  nivstorious  shadows,  I  heard  behind  )iie  tin- 
bi-at  of  ho<jtV<  and  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  presently 
o\  urtook  nie  a  si)ankin;r  mai'e,  drawin^j  a  dogcart, 
whert'in  was  seated  a  jolly-lookiiij:  man,  witli 
broad,  jifX)d-hiiinored  face,  wearinjr  a  brown  }xreat- 
coat.  He  pulled  the  mare  npshari)and  shouted  out, 
"  If  you  ai-e  poinj;;  to  Llanywm  I  '11  give  you  alitl !  " 
Nothinj:  loath,  I  scrambled  into  the  dogcart,  whilst 
tlie  maiv  executed  a  pas  .^eul  on  her  hind  legs,  and 
away  we  went.  We  were  soon  at  Llanywm,  a  neu- 
ti*al-tinted  Welsh  village,  consisting  of  a  long  strag- 
gling stivet  of  hovels,  a  big  hotel,  the  Prince  Llew- 
ellyn, jutting  out  into  the  ndddle  theivof,  a  rugged 
little  church,  a  dozen  public-houses,  and  half  a 
dozen  dissenting  chapels.  At  the  Prince  Llewellyn 
my  friend  pulled  up.  '•  Come  and  have  some  beer  ! 
The  home-brewed  is  capital."  "  Dau  glas>iaa  da 
cwrw,  Annie,  darling,"  to  the  pretty  Cambrian 
waitress.  The  beer  rt-ally  wds  good  ;  we  drank  to 
our  respective  healths  alter  the  kindly  Celtic  lash- 
ion,  and  struck  up  a  friendship  cemented  by  other 
two  glasses  of"  cwrw." 

AVe  agi-eed  to  dine  together  at  six,  and  whilst 
my  friend,  whose  name  1  found  was  lloberts,  went 
to  transact  his  business,  I  took  a  stroll  round  the 
town  and  called  upon  tlu-  local  flymaker,  fisherman, 
and  barber,  to  talk  over  the  fishing  and  lav  in  a 
stock  of  flies.  I  found  myself  at  sLx  with  an  excel- 
lent appetite  at  the  Prince  Llewellyn.  Mi:  Iioberts 
was  punctual,  and  we  clid  justice  to  the  broiled 
trout,  saddle  of  Welsh  mutton,  and  grilled  chicken, 
which  formed  our  repast,  washed  down  by  famous 
home-brewed  ale.  Dinner  finished,  there  being  no 
other  guests  in  the  cotFee-room,  we  lit  our  pipes, 
brewed  some  whiskey-punch,  and  began  to  talk  of 
fish  over  the  fire. 

U')l)erts,  I  found,  was  a  thorough  fisherman  and 
naturalist,  and  keen  sportsman.  We  discussed  the 
merits  of  **all  the  streams  which  flow  in  Wales,  of 
all  the  flies  which  cock  their  tails,"  till  we  finished 
5undrv  tumblers  of  punch. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Roljerts,  "you  remind  me 
of  a  friend  <if  mine  so  nuich,  I  really  th(jught  you 
were  the  very  man  Avhen  1  came  up  to  you  on  the 
road.  Potts  his  name  was,  —  Captain  Potts,  —  he 
was  a  L(mdon  man ;  perhaps  you  know  him  ?  "  "  No, 
J  did  n't  know  Idm."  "  Ah !  he  was  one  of  the  Pottses 
Nvho  smashed  so  awfully  some  years  ago,"  said  my 
friend,  indulging  liirasdf  with  a  loud  guffaw  at  his 
joke.  "  You  remember  the  great  failure  of  Potts, 
Pumpkins,  and  Cope,  the  bankers,  of  course  ?  Well, 
this  Potts  was  a  nephew  of  old  Potts,  —  Sir  Tin 
Potts,  you  know.  I  knew  nothing  of  this  though, 
when  I  first  met  young  Potts,  I  met  him  on  the 
river  fishing.  lie  was  a  good  fisherman;  but  you 
Englishmen  don't  oflen  do  much  on  our  rivers,  and 
then  you  go  honie  and  say  there  are  no  fish  in  them. 
Well,  I  gave  him  some  wrinkles,  which  he  profited 
by,  and  we  got  to  be  fast  friends.  We  've  nothing 
to  do,  so  draw  up  to  the  fire,  and  I  '11  tell  you  a 
ftory  alK)ut  Potts  and  myself.  /  always  call  it  '  the 
merciful  dealing  of  Providence  with  John  lloberts.' 
You  shall  hear:  — 

"  I  lived  in  this  t«wn  some  ten  j'ears  ago.  I  had 
jiist  married,  and  had  lately  commenced  practice 
as  a  soUcit«>r.  1  had  been  articled  here,  spending 
the  lasL  year  of  my  time  in  Loudon  with  Fudge  and 
Frizzleum,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  —  a  great  Chancery 
and  agency  fimi,  as  I  dare  sa}-  jou  know.  My  old 
master,  John  Jones,  was  just  dead,  an<l  I  thought 
then*  was  a  gmnl  opening  here.     But  I  did  n't  find 


business  come  in  so  fast.  You  see  there  is  n't  much 
litigation  in  these  parts.  Ilie  big  swells  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  London  lawyers,  and  if  a  pot)r  frec- 
lioldir  wants  a  bit  of  money,  he  '11  boirow  it  on  a 
noti-  of  hand  from  a  neighbor,  without  a  regidar 
mortgage-<leed,  and  it  is  n't  often  that  any  land 
ch&nges  hands ;  and  then  I  was  the  only  lawyer  in 
the  j)lace,  and  that  was  against  me.  Still,  I  hail  all 
there  was  to  be  got.  I  was  clerk  ta  the  magistrates, 
clerk  to  the  highway,  clerk  to  the  conunissioners  of 
this  or  tliat ;  but  these  things,  although  they  sound 
large,  don't  bring  in  much.  Well,  what  with  fur- 
nishing my  house  and  office,  and  so  on,  I  'd  sjjcnt 
the  little  money  I  'd  got,  and  had  to  boiTow  some  ; 
still,  I  knew  I  should  come  right  in  time,  and  my 
wife,  though  young,  was  a  capital  manager,  and 
would  make  a  crown  go  as  far  jis  a  pound. 

"However,!  was  very  much  jdeased  wlien  my 
eighteenth  cousin,  AVatkins  Williams  Watkins,  a 
man  who  liatl  always  been  very  friendly  to  me  in  a 
haughty,  distant  sort  of  way,  commanded  my  attend- 
ance at  Wyddyllum  Castle,  lie  told  me  that  Iler 
Jlajesty  had  insisted  on  liis  accepting  the  onerous 
but  dignified  i)ost  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
that  he,  W.  W,  W.,  hatl  graciously  determined  to 
appoint  me  his  under-sheriff.  lie  was  alstj  pleased 
to  invite  me  to  luncheon,  and  amongst  the  distin- 
guished party  at  the  Castle  I  found  an  acquaintance. 
Captain  Potts,  who,  with  Lady  Laura  Potts,  his 
wife,  Wcis  on  a  visit  there.  Potts  was  not  one  of 
those  fellows  who  are  de\ilishly  friendlv  by  the 
river-side  and  deuced  cold  in  society,  lie  came 
forwai'd  at  once  to  claim  my  acquaintanei',  and  in- 
troduced me  to  Lady  Laura,  a  delightful  little  wo- 
man, a  regular  little  fairy,  with  such  tiny  hands  and 
feet,  and  little  niz  retrousse,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
and  such  a  smile  !  She  made  a  slave  of  me  at  once 
(of  course  subject  to  my  allegiance  to  my  Mary 
Jane  ),  1  went  home  nuicli  pleased  at  my  reception 
and  at  tlie  ajipoiatment  I  had  received ;  not  that  it 
was  M-orth  ^  ery  much  in  itself,  but  it  gave  one  a  sort 
of  standing,  and  was  aa  opening. 

My  relative  did  n't,  however,  forget  to  call  upon 
nie  to  find  two  siu-eties  in  a  thousand  pounds  each, 
to  indeuuiify  lum  against  any  action  that  might  be 
brought  against  hhn.  It  was  the  usual  thing.  One 
of  my  sureties  was  my  poor  old  father,  who  was 
then  living  in  a  little  cottage  near  Llandolwen. 
He  had  n't  ujuch  more  than  fifty  pounds  a  year  to 
live  ujK^n,  so  you  may  judge  that  the  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  would  ha\  e  made  a  pretty  good  hole 
in  his  income.  The  other  siu-ety  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  had  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
who  had  accumulated  a  little  money  in  a  long  life 
of  thritl  and  industry  ;  he  'd  travelled  for  Jones  and 
Brown,  of  Manchester,  for  thirty  years.  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  their  being  called  upon 
to  ])ay  anything  for  me,  —  never.  It  was  a  mere 
form,  I  thought,  and  so  I  told  them.  I  'd  not  much 
to  do  as  under-sherifl"  for  some  time.  'Hiere  were 
only  a  few  levies,  which  were  paid  out,  and  which 
put  a  few  j)ounds  into  my  jiocket ;  but  I  was  in 
great  force  at  the  assizes.  I  was  in  uuich  request 
amongst  the  ladies  t<j  get  them  places  in  court,  and 
wlu'u  the  Judge,  whom  I  recollected  as  a  hading 
Q.  C.  when  1  was  finishing  in  London,  ami  whom 
I  had  met  at  ctmsultations  scmietimes,  (undescended 
to  have  a  chat  with  me,  and  asked  to  be  presented 
to  Mary  Jane,  1  felt  as  if  I  had  at  mined  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation.  Af\er  the  Spring  Assizes  I 
lia<l  a  little  leisure.  It  was  one  of  the  Ixjst  fishing 
seasons  I  ever  rememl>er,  and  1  used  to  be  on  the 
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river  every  day,  and  i-very  day  I  would  meet  Pott?. 
We  became  great  friends,  and  Potts  would  often 
come  up  to  iny  house  and  have  a  smoke  and  a  glass 
of  grog. 

"  I  was  much  annoyed,  then,  when  one  Tuesday 
morning's  post  brought  down  a  ca.  sa.  from  jay 
agent's,  indorsed  by  the  firm  of  Moses  and  Mosheim, 
commanding  me  to  take  the  body  of  one  Bellingham 
Billingsgate  Potts  and  bring  him  befon^  Her  Majes- 
ty's Court  of  Exchequer.  And  I  was  to  have  met 
!fotts  this  very  afternoon  !  Duty  is  duty,  and  I 
could  n't  think  of  giving  poor  Potts  any  warning  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  him.  I  sent  for  the 
two  btimbailiffs  who  did  the  few  jobs  that  occurred 
in  our  ])art  of  the  countn-.  I  explained  to  them 
what  they  had  to  do,  and  ^ey  seemed  pleased  with 
the  work.  Had  it  •been  one  of  their  own  country- 
men who  was  in  the  mess,  they  would  have  under- 
taken the  business  with  reluctance,  but,  the  victim 
being  an  Englishman,  they  seemed  to  like  it.  I  felt 
like  a  despicable  scoundrel  as  I  sent  these  men  out 
to  track  and  make  a  prisoner  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
com(!  to  look  upon  as  a  friend.  To  my  horror,  five 
minutes  afler  I  had  dismissed  the  men,  Potts  him- 
self put  in  liis  head  through  my  office  doorway. 

"  '  Hullo,  Roberts ! '  he  cried ;  '  busy  as  usual, 
old  fellow  !     May  I  come  in  ?  * 

"  My  presence  of  mind  forsook  me  ;  I  could  only 
gasp  for  breath  and  point  to  the  door.  Potts  came 
in,  alarmed,  —  '  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  ' 
Just  then  the  two  bums,  who  had  traced  Potts  to 
my  office,  bounced  in  and  seized  Potts  on  each 
side  very  roughly,  almost  tearing  the  coat  off 
his  back.  But  totts  was  as  nimble  as  an  eel. 
He  drove  his  elbow  into  the  long  man's  stomach 
and  doubled  him  up  in  an  instant,  and  he  let 
fly  his  right  into  the  face  of  little  Jones,  sending 
him  spinning  across  the  room.  There  were  two 
doors  opening  into  my  office  ;  one  led  to  the  outer 
or  clerk's  office,  the  other,  opposite,  opened  directly 
into  a  little  back  street.  This  latter  was  usually 
kept  locked,  and  the  key  hung  on  a  nail  close  to  my 
desk.  By  this  door  Potts  and  I  had  often  made 
our  way  to  the  Prince  Llewellyn  for  our  morning 
beer.  Potts  consequently  knew  well  Avhere  the  key 
was  to  be.  found,  and  saw  in  a  moment  the  way  of  es- 
cape. The  same  idea  flashed  into  my  mind  at  the 
same  instant.  Ought  I  to  have  remained  passive 
and  let  him  escape  ?  Should  n't  1  have  actt^d  neg- 
ligently and  dishonestly  in  my  office  had  I  done  so  ? 
I  don't  know  now  what  I  ought  to  have  done  ;  and 
although  all  the  pros  and  cons  darted  through  my 
brain  whilst  Potts  took  a  single  step  across  the  room, 
yet  I  don't  think  it  was  from  any  conscious  sense  of 
right  or  wrong,  but  from  a  sort  of  professional  in- 
stinct, a  kind  of  spiderish  feelins,  that  I  seized  the 
key  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  Potts  gave  me  a  look 
of  scuni  and  rejiroach,  and  then,  putting  his  hands 
into  his  |>ockets,  leaned  back  against  the  mantel- 
shelf and  laughed. 

" '  Are  you  all  gone  mad  ?  What 's  the  meaning 
of  this?' 

♦' '  It  means  Captain  Potts,'  said  I,  feeling  small- 
er than  1  ha<l  ever  done  in  my  life  before, '  that 
tlif'se  men  have  a  warrant  for  y<mr  apprehension  for 
a  (libt  of — how  much?  —  a  humlred  and  twenty 
pounds  and  costs.* 

" '  Wli\  did  n't  you  say  so  before,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain,'in-^tcad  of  setting  your  ban-dogs  upon  nie? 
It  would  liave  saved  your  red-headed  friend  a  pain 
in  his  inside.  Well,  of  course  it  's  your  business  to 
do  such  dirty  work.     I'm  scjrry,  though,  I've  hurt 


these  men  of  yours.     Here !  take  a  half  a  crown 
apit'ce,  you  fellows ! ' 

" '  Well,  indeed ! '  said  Jones,  '  I  like  you  very 
much  !     Diolch  vawr ! '  ■    " 

"  Williams  ceased  to  rub  his  damaged  bread- 
basket, looked  suspiciously  at  the  coin,  and  then 
pocketed  it  with  a  grunt. 

" '  So  it's  Moses  and  Mosheim  who  've  put  me  into 
this  hole  !  Well,  I  have  n't  the  money,  and  1  don't 
know  how  to  get  it ;  how  long  can  you  give  me  ?  ' 

" '  Well,  you  can  stop  at  the  P'rince  Llewellvn 
to-night ;  \ou  'd  better  go  on  there  now  with  t^e 
men,  and  1  '11  come  up  and  talk  matters  over  by  and 
by.' 

"  Potts  went  out,  attended  by  his  keepers,  and 
he  'd  hardly  left  the  office  before  I  received  a  card, 
—  '  Mr.  Braham,  Moses  and  Mosheim.'  A  sallow 
young  man,  much  bejewelled  and  with  very  dirty 
hands,  was  shown  in  to  me.  He  had  come  up  by 
the  night  mail  to  Chester,  and  posted  on.  I  fancy 
he  came  to  see  that  the  ca.  sa.  was  properly 
executed.  He  ascertained  that  the  capture  had 
been  made,  and  lodged  detainers  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  hundred  and  twenty  poimds  eighteen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.  I  recollect  the  figures  well ; 
never  shall  I  forget  them.  I  sent  the  brute  of!,  and 
had  scarcely  got  rid  of  him  before  Lady  Laura  Potts 
was  announced.  Poor  little  thing  !  how  lovely  she 
looked  !  But  in  suoh  distress  !  She  'd  brought  all 
her  jewels,  bracelets,  rings,  gold  watch,  diamond 
necklace,  lots  of  things,  —  worth  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  I  dare  say. 

" '  O  Mr.  Roberts,'  she  said,  '  can't  yoij  take 
these  things  as  seciu-ity,  and  let  my  dear  husband 
go  ?  ' 

" '  Lady  Laura,*  I  said,  '  if  it  were  only  a  few 
hundred  pounds  I  'd  take  his  undertaking  for  it  in  a 
minute,  and  arrange  for  his  release,  but  I  'm  sorry 
to  say  here  are  detainers  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
or  more.' 

"  Then,  poor  lady,  she  began  to  cry. 

"  Could  n't  I  enter  into  some  compromise  ?  she  'd 
£  1 50  a  year  of  her  own  ;  would  n't  I  take  the  mon- 
ey in  fifteen  yearly  instalments  of  £  100? 

"  I  explained  to  her  that  I  had  no  power  to  make 
any  jirrangement,  she  must  go  to  the  creditors  ;  but 
I  advised  her  strongly  not  to  alienate  or  dissipate 
her  own  property  in  any  way,  but  to  let  her  husband 
'  take  the  benefit  of  the  Act.' 

"  She  was  a  sensible  little  woman,  and  saw  my 
advice  was  good ;  she  dried  her  eyi's,  packed  up  her 
jewels,  and  I  was  just  opening  the  door  for  her 
when  I  was  almost  knocked  down  by  John  Jones, 
who  rushed  into  the  office  looking  like  a  ghost. 

"  '  He  's  gone ! '  he  cried  in  Welch-  '  We  've  lost 
him  ! ' 

"  Leaving  her  ladyship  to  find  her  own  way  out, 
I  ran  bareheaded  into  the  street  and  on  to  the 
Prince  Llewellyn.  The  bird  liad  flown  indeed. 
Red-headed  William  stood  at  the  door  gaping  and 
staring  at  the  roof  as  if  he  thought  Potts  were  a  bird. 
The  men  had  left  him  in  his  own  room  lor  a  minute, 
mounting  guard  with  the  door  half  open,  and  when 
they  entered  it  again  he  was  gone.  The  window 
was  0])en,  and  there  was  an  iron  water-pipe  running 
down  the  wall  close  by.  He  must  have  slid  down 
this  and  got  away.  J^o  one  had  seen  him  ;  not  a 
tnu'O  of  him,  not  a  vestige,  not  a  fragment  of  a  clew 
could  wo  find.  I  set  the  police  to  work.  They  had 
no  business  to  interfere,  of  course,  as  it  was  n't  a 
criminal  ca«e,  but  I  was  Clerk  to  th(!  Magistrates, 
and   in   the  country  the  powers  of  the  police  are 
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clastic.  Potts  bad  lodj^cd  in  a  cottage  near  tlic  riv- 
er hj»lf  a  mile  firom  the  town  ;  he  might  have  found 
his  way  there.  I  set  a  man  to  wat<^  tlie  house  at 
a  distance,  sent  off  a  policeman  on  horsiiback  to  the 
station,  some  six  miles  off,  to  watch  every  train. 
But  I  ha<l  little  hope  of  finding  him  again.  IIo  knew 
the  country  well,  had  a  good  start,  and  would  proba- 
blv  strike  across  the  mountains  to  Wigwillem,  in  the 
utljoiuing  county,  where  he  might  laugh  at  my  beard. 
No  sooner  did  this  thought  strike  me  than  I  deter- 
mined to  follow  that  track  myself,  and  I  started  off 
at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour.  It  was  a  hot, 
breezeless  May  day,  the  first  day  of  summer  ;  what 
with  the  heat  and  the  turbulence  of  mind  in  which 
I  was,  I  arrivetl  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  some  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  quite  exhausted.  I  flung 
mysi'lf  down  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  the  hidiest  point 
overhanging  the  foot-path  below,  and  foflowed  with 
my  eye  the  track,  which  I  could  trace  for  miles,  to 
where  it  crossed  tlie  border  of  tlie  county.  There 
was  n't  a  living  soul  upon  it.  In  the  great  hush 
and  hum  of  that  sultry  summer  afternoon,  as  I  lay 
amongst  tlie  heather,  my  soul  cried  out  with  the  bit- 
terness of  death  upon  it.  I  was  ruined,  root  and 
branch.  For  every  penny  of  those  sixteen  hundixid 
odd  pounds  I  was  pei-sonally  liable.  No  matter 
that  Potts  was  n't  worth  a  penny,  and  tliat  he  had 
only  been  captured  as  a  means  of  extorting  money 
from  his  friends.  Tliat  made  no  difference  in  the 
eye  of  the  law ;  I  had  dcjue  no  wrong,  had  hardly 
been  imj»rudent,  and  vet  I  was  ruined,  and  all  my 
people.  My  poor  old  father  would  probably  end 
iiis  days  in  the  workhouse.  My  friend  who  had 
lent  me  his  name  Avould  have  to  take  to  tlie  road 
again  for  bare  subsistence.  I  might  become  bank- 
ruj)t  and  get  a  clerkship  afterwards ;  but  had  I  the 
heart  to  begin  life  again  with  such  a  load  upon  me  ? 
Would  n't  it  be  better  for  me  to  end  my  misery  and 
perplexity  by  rolling  off  this  sloping  bank  into  tlie 
great  cha-m  below  ? 

"  Tlien  I  thought  of  Mary  Jane,  and  how  she 
woiUd  wait  and  wait,  and  how  gradually,  from  im- 
patience, she  would  come  to  uneasiness,  and  I'rom 
uneasiness  to  terror  ;  and  how  she  would  spend  the 
night  in  sorrow,  and  the  morning  would  bring  no 
j<>y  ;  and  how  the  whisper  would  go  round  the  town 
'  They  've  found  the  bod\- ! '  and,  oh  !  how  hard  on 
the  poor  creature,  only  six  months  :i  wife  ! 

"No,  I  could  never  be  such  a  coward!  God 
knows  I  could  n't  have  done  it ;  but  in  great  trouble 
strange  tlioughts  surge  in  yoiu*  brain. 

"  I  felt  better  after  a  while,  and  a  gentle  breeze 
spnmg  up  and  cooled  inv  burning  temples,  and  I 
heanl  the  bleating  of  the  lambs,  and  tlie  bark  of  the 
shephenl's  dog,  and  the  call  of  his  master  far  away 
on  the  hillside.  At  all  events,  I  had  n't  to  pay  the 
sixteen  liuudred  pounds  that  night  ;  I  would  crawl 
home,  and  jxThaps  I  could  think  of  tsoiue  plan  for 
staving  (iff  ruin  to-morrow. 

"  Well,  I  got  home,  and  remember  that  Mary 
.lane  pitched  into  me  awftilly  because  I  was  an  hour 
late  for  dinner,  and  evirytliing  was  sjioilt,  she  said. 
I  took  a^  couple  of  glasses  of  brandy  aftt'r  dinner, 
and  that  steadied  my  nerves,  and  1  could  think. 

"  I  would  go  up  to  London  to-morrow  and  iry  to 
compromise  with  wy  cn-ditors.  I  could,  perhaps, 
by  the  cale  of  all  I  ha«I,  and  by  borrowing  on  my 
life  oolicy,  make  un  £  500. 

"I  could  offer  this,  and  as  it  was  five  hundred 
times  as  much  as  they  would  have  got  out  of 
Pottfl,  surely  thev  would  take  it  and  crv  nuits  t 

"  Of  course,  Mary  Jane  had  heard  <'>f  Potts's  I's- 
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cape,  and  she  made  me  verj-  savage  by  expressing 
her  delight  at  the  event.  She  did  n't  know  how 
nearly  it  concerned  her,  |xx)r  tiling  I  and  I  did  n't 
tell  her.  I  only  said  I  had  business  in  Loudon  next 
day,  and  asked  her  to  pack  my  travelling-bag.  I 
went  up  bv  the  night  train,  and  a  wretched  journey 
I  had.  Next  morning  I  went  to  find  Moses  and 
Mosheim,  who  had  chambers  somewhere  up  a  little 
court  or  square  out  of  Bishopsgato  Street.  '  Mr. 
Moses  was  n't  in,'  the  clerk  said.  '  Did  n't  know  if 
Mr.  Mosheim  were,  would  take  my  card  and  se«.'  — 
'  Yes ;  he  was  in,  and  would  see  me  by  and  by.' 
I  sat  down  and  waited  in  the  dingy  ofhce,  feelinsr 
the  indignity  of  m\  position  in  having  to  wait  at  afi 
for  such  a  man.  Professional  pride  made  me  look 
ujx>n  Mosheim  with  the  feeling  a  Bralimin  might 
have  for  a  Pariah.  There  are  lawyers  and  lawyers 
you  know.  1  had  graduated  with  a  high-^ste  firm. 
Fudge  wt)uld  never  have  acknowledged  *ie  exist- 
ence of  such  a  iirm  as  Moses  and  Co.  Frizzlemn, 
who  would  sometimes  have  to  meet  such  creatures 
on  behalf  of  some  of  liis  great  clients'  sons  or 
relatives  would  treat  them  with  the  coldest  inso- 
lence of  which  he  was  capable. 

"  There  I  was,  however,  a  suppliant  before  these 
Shylocks  I 

"  Mosheim  was  a  dark,  rather  gentlemanl)-  man, 
very  neatly  dressed.  But  for  his  curly  hair  and 
big  nose,  you  'd  have  thought  him  a  Christian.     He 

firetended  to  be  busy  writing  when  I  entered,  and 
ooked  up,  and  motioned  me  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  pen  to  a  chair ;  but  I  walked  up  to  the  fireplace 
and  stood  there. 

"  '  Mr.  Mosheim  ?  ' 

"  '  That  is  my  name.' 

"  '  Mine  is  Roberts,  and  I  'm  under-sheriff  of 
Caerleonshire.* 

" '  Happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Under-Sheriff,'  said  Mosheim, 
showing  his  white  teeth. 

'• '  I  don't  come  to  make  yom*  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Mosheim,  but  to  make  some  arrangements  with 
you  as  to  an  unfortunate  accident  which  has  hap- 
pened to  me  in  my  official  oajiacity.' 

"  Mosheim  bowed  grimly. 

"  '  You  are,  I  believe,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
creditors  of  Captain  Potts  ?  ' 

" '  Certain  clients  of  mine  have  claims  againsit 
that  gentleman.    Well  ?  ' 

" '  A  ca.  m.  taken  out  by  your  firm  has  been 
with  me  for  execution.' 

"  <  Precisely.' 

<'  Well,  Potts  has  escaped.' 

" '  What  an  excessively  disagreeable  incidepi 
/qi-  you  ! '     Again  gleauiod  the  wliite  teeth. 

" '  Now,  what  I  proiM)se  to  do  is  this :  I  undertake 
to  pay  you  five  himdred  jKiunda,  bi  a  week,  if  you 
will  give  me  a  full  release.' 

'• '  I  tliink,  Mr.  —  Jones,  did  you  say  ?  —  that  the 
total  of  the  detainers  is  rather  more  than  that. 
You  know  the  exact  figure,  perhaps  ?  ' 

"'  You  know  the  figure  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr. 
Mosheim.  Six  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  tliere- 
abouts,  my  offer  would  give  your  clients.  You 
would  n't  have  got  6</.  in  the  {xmnd  out  of  Potts.' 

"  ♦  You  appear  to  know  more  of  Mr.  Potts  than 
I  do.  In  reply  to  your  pnnwsal,  we  dccliae  it. 
Your  sheriff  u  good  for  the  whole  amount.' 

"  '  You  abstdutelv  decline  it  ?  ' 

" '  Decidedly.' 

"As  I  walked  down  Bishopsgate  Street  I  felt 
moi"e  comfortable.     I  knew  the  worst.     After  all, 
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ruin  is  uot  so  bad  in  ri-ality  as  in  nnticipation.  I 
had  plcntv  of  nioiu-y  in  my  ixiokct,  and  it  didn't 
matter  now  how  I  spent  it.  1  wonld  stay  in  town 
that  nijrht,  and  <ro  to  ht'ar  Kobson,  who  was  tlij^m 
in  «rreat  force ;  he  mi'rht  make  me  forjret  my 
ti-onhU's.  In  the  mean  tinu-  1  woidd  go  and  get  a 
steak  at  a  place  I  knew  in  Fleet  Street,  Avhere  I 
used  to  dine  when  1  was  serving  out  my  time  in 
London.  As  I  walked  through  the  City  1  changed 
my  mind  again  ;  the  i-oar  of  London  troubled  me. 
I  would  get  home  as  sjieedily  as  possible,  —  home 
among  the  quiet  hills,  :ind  hide  my  troubles.  But 
as  I  passed  the  narrow  Court  in  Fleet  Street,  accus- 
tomed but  long-forgotten  habit,  —  or  M'as  it  the  hnnd 
of  Providence  -whieli  turned  me  V  —  drew  me  uj)  the 
Court  anil  into  the  well-known  ]>recincts  of  the 
'  Stilton.'  I  went  into  a  box,  and  ordered  a  riunp- 
fteak  anA  a  pint  of  stout. 

"  You  Know  the  old-fashioned  room,  I  <iare-say, 
—  its  sanded  floor  and  wooden  benclies,  its  great  fire- 
places, and  iiiunense  kettle  ?  One  side  of  the  room 
is  divided  into  boxes.  In  the  corner  of  the  farthest 
box  from  the  door,  Avhere  I  Mas  invisible,  except  to 
a  person  standing  by  the  fireplace,  I  took  my  seat, 
and,  sitting  there  waiting  for  my  steak,  I  heard  a 
number  of  men  enter  the  room.  They  made  mudi 
more  clatter  and  noise  than  the  quiet  legal  men 
who  formed  the  rest  of  the  company,  'Avho  talked 
inysteritmsly  in  halt-whispers,  as  thcmgh  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Coin-t  of  Chancery.  Ilie 
voices  of  the  new-comers  rose  in  loud  and  cheery 
tones  above  all  the  noises  of  the  chop-house.  I 
guessed  that  the  two  loudest  talkers  were  military 
men,  probably  just  returned  from  India  and  the 
Mutiny  War  just  ended.  The  third,  who  spoke 
with  milder  drawl,  I  judged  to  be  a  Templar.  Tlie 
two  heroes  were  asking  about  lots  of  friends ;  but  I 
did  n't  pay  any  attention  to  their  conversation  till  1 
heard  the  name  of  Potts.  Then,  indeed,  I  listened 
with  bated  breath,  every  nerve  on  the  stretch. 

"  '  Where  's  Billy  Potts  now  ?  I  henr  he  came 
to  grief.' 

"  Oh !  Billy 's  down  in  Wales,  hard  up,  as  usual. 
I  have  just  heard  from  him.  Such  fuii !  The  Jews 
found  liim  out.  He  was  at  Clan-something,  a  nice 
little  secluded  Welsh  town.  A  fa.  sn.  was  issued, 
and  poor  Billy  was  nobbled,  and  the  bums  took  him 
to  a  hotel.     You  know  what  a  nimble  —  " 

"  Here  the  waiter  slammed  down  my  dishes  and 
tankard  with  a  tremendous  clatter,  drowning  the 
mellitluous  voice  of  the  Tem])lai*.  I  gi'ound  my 
teeth  in  desjiair ;  '  trap-door '  was  the  only  word  I 
could  catch,  and  the  next  moment  a  loud  guffaw 
from  the  military  told  me  the  story  was  ended. 

"  Capital !  capital !  and  he  's  in  the  same  houje 
still  ?  ' 

" '  Yes  ;  but  he  '11  slip  away  as  soon  as  the  coast 
is  clear.' 

"  '  Devilish  wod  !  Jove  !  Billy 's  a  match  for 
Mosesh  or  Taffy.' 

"  I  had  heard'  enough.  I  had  the  clew.  I  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  trap-door  in  the  room  at  the 
Princi'  LleAvellyn,  opening  probably  into  a  loft.  It 
was  tfK)  high  for  any  ordinary  man  to  reach  without 
:i>sistance ;  but,  of  course.  Potts  was  in  the  highest 
lavor  with  all  the  lassies  at  the  hotel.  Nothing 
would  bo  easier  than  to  open  the  tra])  from  above 
and  kt  down  a  rope  or  ladder;  and  lie  might  be 
there  still  I 

"  I  looked  at  the  clock ;  it  was  2.80.  I  had  barely 
time  to  catch  the  .3  express  from  Paddington,  but  it 
nii<rht  be  done.     I  left  mv  steak  and  stout  untasted 
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—  un])aid  for,  had  not  the  vigilant  head-waiter  in- 
teroi'i)ted  mc  I  flung  down  half  a  ci-own,  and 
without  waiting  for  change  bolted  into  Fleet  Street. 
A  hansom  was  passing,  I  jumped  in,  telling  the 
driver  he  should  nave  a  sovereign  if  h<}  got  me  in 
time  for  the  train.  Fortune  favored  me ;  fortune, 
do  I  say  ?  Let  nie  humbly  and  grateftilly  thank  a 
kind  Providence  for  saving  me  and  mine  from  ruin. 
As  we  i-eached  Paddington  Station  the  clock  was 
on  thi'  stroke  of  three.  One  of  the  big  doors  had 
been  slanuned  to,  and  the  porter  was  closing  tlu' 
second.  With  a  howl  that  frightened  the  stolid 
j)orter,  I  threv/  myself  against  the  closing  door.  1 
dashed  through  the  tickct-oHicc  on  to  the  i)latfbrni. 
The  guard  had  just  blown  his  whistle,  the  train 
was  gliding  gently  away.  Policemen  and  porters 
baiTcd  my  way  in  vain.  '  Life  or  death  !  '  I 
hoarsely  roared  ;  grasping  a  passing  handle  I  flung 
my>elf  into  a  first-class  carnage,  llie  cabman,  un- 
paid, was  nuuiing  along  the  jjlatform  after  his 
receding  fai'e.  I  threw  him  a  so\ereign,  which  he 
caught,  and  his  face  assmned  a  beatific  expression, 
as  Paddington  Station  passed  from  my  gaze. 

"  By  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  hatl  reached 
Llanywm.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and 
Llanywm  was  in  quiet  repose.  I  sto})ped  the  car 
just  outside  the  town,  and  Avalked  to  the  police-sta- 
tion. I  roused  Inspector  AVilliams,  and  asked  him 
to  send  two  constables  to  watch  the  Prince  Llew- 
ellyn, and  also  to  Avake  the  two  baililFs  and  .-et 
them  on  guard.  I  walked  to  the  Prince  LleAvellyn 
and  took  my  stand  on  the  doorstep  till  my  reinforce- 
ments should  arrive.  I  had  hardly  reached  the  top 
of  the  flight  of  steps  when  I  saw  a  light  over  the 
ianlight,  and  heard  the  door-chain  rattle.  Pri'sent- 
ly  the  door  was  opened  cautiously,  and  enrerged  in- 
to the  moonlight,  —  Cfplain  Potty. 

"  He  had  closed  the  door  before  he  saw  me,  and 
we  stood  together  on  the  topmost  step  of  the  high 
stone  flight  glaring  at  one  another.  A  fight  seemed 
imminent ;  we  were  well  matched.  I  was  the  taller 
and  heavier,  but  Potts  Avas  more  nimble  on  his  pins. 
Atnmuing,  however,  I  could  beat  him  hollow,  and 
Potts  knew  it,  and  knew,  therefore,  that  flight  would 
be  useles.«,  unless  he  could  previously  disable  me. 
But  he  Avas  a  man  of  presence  of  mind,  and  2>re- 
fcrred  to  negotiate  beiore  fighting. 

"  •  Look  here,'  he  said  rapidly  ;  '  I  'ni  in  an  awful 
hole  !  We  \c  always  been  good  friends,  and  I  don't 
see  that  it  can  harm  you  to  keep  your  eyes  shut  for 
a  minute  while  I  get  away.' 

"  I  had  taken  him  by  the  ann  as  he  spoke,  and 
held  him  with  a  grip  so  firm,  that  he  didn  't  need 
an  answer.  He  drew  himself  together  for  a  dash  at 
me,  but  waited  for  an  instant  as  I  spoke. 

"  *  Potts  ! '  I  said,  '  your  escape  would  be  my 
ruin  ;  and  I  '11  not  let  you  go  till  1  'm  dead.' 

"  Potts  looked  at  me  amazed. 

" '  What  are  tlie  odds  to  you,  if  I  get  out  of  the 
clutches  of  a  lot  of  Jew  swindlers  ?  ' 

"  '  Simply  I  shall  have  to  pay  your  debts,  and  be 
sold  up  stick  and  branch.' 

"  '  On  yom*  honor,  is  it  so  ?  ' 

'' '  On  my  honor,  it  is.' 

"  '  Roberts,  I  had  no  idea  of  this.  I  '11  cave  in. 
Don't  hold  me  so  tight.  I  give  you  my  word  I  '11 
not  bolt.' 

"  I  took  his  word,  and  we  walked  up  and  down 
the  street  for  half  an  horn-,  talking  over  his  affairs. 
Presently  the  car  aiTi\  ed,  and  the  bailiffs ;  and  1 
saw  him  safely  started  lor  the  county  jail. 

"  Next  dav  I  resigned  mv  ofKce. 
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••  Atk-r  that  I  acted  as  Potts's  solicitor,  and  had 
till'  pleasure  of  ofTcrinjr  Mi)ses  and  Moshelui  six' 


])cncu    in    the   ponnd,    whidi    they   accepted,    and 
reK'a.<e<l    Potts.      I    don't   tliink  they  lost   by  him 


fiskonnnn  than  Captain  Pott;*. 
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TilK  POWER  OF  SULKINESS. 

(iKKAT  is  the  power  of  sulkincss.  Fortunately 
for  tlie  world,  it  rarely  exists  in  its  lii;j;lu'st  and 
most  concentrated  fonn,  tbi",  if  Jinited  to  real  intel- 
lectual <jr  moral  force,  it  would  he  ii  dcspoti>m  so 
thorou;j;h  a.s  to  be  injurious  to  the  uoneral  welfare 
of  hmnanity.  But  in  a  less  and  more  ijrnoble  form 
it  is  not  unconimon,  and  the  dead\vi-i;::ht  and  steady, 
chokinff  prcssine  which  mankind  endtu'c  in  conse- 
(pience  jro  to  make  up  an  almost  intolerable  jrrie\- 
ance.  'JTiere  arc  jK'ople  who  have  the  ;riil  of  l>e;np; 
.sulky  for  an  indefinite  lenf;th  of  time,  and  assert 
that  they  act  thus  on  jirinciple  ;  but  it  is  almost  in- 
variably found  that  the  principle  harmonizes  with 
the  nature,  for  to  tempers  that  are  short  and  sweet, 
hot,  inconsistent,  or  quickly  placable,  —  and  any  of 
the.-e  are  liable  to  be  suddenly  vexed  for  an  hour  or 
two,  —  it  is  always  a  difficulty  to"  sulk.  It  is  a  bit 
of  acting  and  not  reality,  even  when  carried  out, 
and  the  assumption  of  it  is  felt  to  be  a  btirdeu  too 
heavy  to  be  borne. 

llie  capacity  for  steady,  solid,  concentrated  sulki- 
ness  is  a  mi;;hty  power  to  him  who  possesses  it ;  it 
imj)lies  many  curious  and  varied  accom])lishments 
and  jrifts,  among  others  that  of  the  complete  mastery 
of  the  five  senses.  It  is  for  a  man  to  be  blind  wlicn 
it  is  desired  that  he  should  oi)en  his  eyes,  dumb 
whenever  words  would  be  acce])table,  deaf  to  all 
allurements  or  submission,  insensible  to  every  effort 
at  conciliation.  It  can  create  gloom,  and,  having 
created  it,  it  can  perpetuate  and  deeijen  it  until  it 
becon>e.s  a  clinpnng  atmosphere  as  unwholesome  as 
a  malaria.  It  comprehends  an  absolute  control  over 
the  facial  nnisclcs,  so  that  no  softness  or  sign  of 
vielding,  not  a  ripple  of  a  smile  or  an  expression  of 
pleasu'-e,  may  replace  even  for  a  moment  the  sidli'u 
apathy  or  illumine  the  habitual  .-cowl  of  the  con- 
firmed 'sulkcr.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  tiiculty  of  simu- 
lation to  such  a  degi'ce  that  a  ])erson  shall  appear 
to  be  blind,  deaf,  dmnb,  sttipid,  paralyzed,  ill,  or 
dead,  whenever  and  for  as  long  as  he  chooses.  Mr. 
Heljis  has  truly  said,  "  Unreason  always  governs. 
Nothing  jnwents  you  having  your  own  way  so  nuicli 
as  being  at  all  amenable  to  roasfm."  And  sulkiucss 
neither  gives  reasons  nor  listens  to  them.  'Hie 
.sulky  being  sometimes  wears  a  depre.'sed,  spiritlc-is, 
and  utterly  dejected  apnearance,  as  though  crushed 
and  heartbi-okcn  by  long-continued  opincp.sion ; 
sometimes  a  heavy,  displeased,  dragging  step,  and 
a  black  and  lowering  brow  are  the  chi«.  feigns  which 
iudicati'  the  distur!)ance  within,  and' the  form  of  the 
vengeance  which  is  to  be  taken  in  respect  of«it. 
Tlie  latter  is  the  ?na.sculine  t\pe  ;  the  tbnner  is, 
l)roperlv  speaking,  feminine.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  in 
one  of  liis  eai'licr  vohunes,  has  a  clever  little  tale 
describing  the  poAver  «)f  an  "  injiui-d  hK)k."  By 
virtue  of  it  a  voun^'  American   Ituly  contri\ctl  to 

1)er.«iUiuli'  a  whole  house  ftill  of  boarders  to  i-epanl 
tor  as  a  mai'tyr,  and  to  speak  the  worst  and  think 
the  worst  they  could  of  her  husband  ;  and  all  this, 
without   uttering  one  word  l;er.self,   was  produced 


solely  by  th<i  "injured  look."  And  if  there  is  an 
"  injured  look "  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  a 
"dumb  devi!  ";  if  the  power  of  the  one  is  great, 
the  provocation  induced  by  the  latter  is  nuuttor- 
able.  It  is  a  curious,  and  to  some  will  appear  an 
luiaecountable  circumstance  that  in  sulkiness  a  ^^^^^- 
man  is  more  often  pos.sessed  with  a  dmnb  devil  than 
is  a  man.  * 

Sulkiness  is  visible  even  in  the  nursery,  where  it 
exists,  M)  to  sneak,  in  the  form  of  a  bud ;  but  it  is 
merelv  an  outbreak  of  bad  temper,  for  at  that  age  a 
child  has  not  learned  the  method  of  using  it  as  an 
instrument  with  wliich  to  punish  his  playmates. 
And  the  wisest  way  is  to  leave  it  entirely  imnoticed, 
"  efface "  the  offender,  as  the  French  say,  until 
there  is  an  obvious  return  to  a  more  amiable  dispo- 
sition. But  boys  and  girls  soon  learn  to  estimate 
the  power  of  sulkiness  eitlier  by  ])ractice  or  endur- 
ance, and  a  lai-ge  school  is  the  best  check  on  a 
despotism  of  this  kind.  Sulkiness  is  not  a  tyranny 
Avhich  can  be  safc'y  exercised  in  society  at  large, 
and  it  is  conuuonly  re.<tTved  for  private  or  home  ex- 
hibition. The  smaller  the  circle  the  more  concen- 
trated its  force ;  in  a  fanuly,  in  a  house,  in  one 
room,  the  power  of  sulkiness  o])presses,  searches, 
and  jicrvatles  every  corner  of  it.  In  love-making 
sulkiness  is  a  deplorable  blunder.  Smile  or  strike, 
or  smile  and  strike,  too,  if  that  seems  more  advisable  ; 
Init  no  good  ever  follows  a  sullen  enmity,  wliich 
chills,  disconcerts,  and  often  actually  destroys  love. 
ICven  that  simulated  sulkiness,  that  toothless  ven- 
geance, which  consists  in  pouting  coldness,  is  an  ex- 
j)eriment  full  of  danger,  and  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  But  if  l)etween  lovers  it  is  a  blunder,  in 
married  life  it  is  simply  the  greatest  madness  of 
which  a  human  being  can  be  guilty.  There  they 
;uv  man  and  women  yoked  together  like  goats,  and 
as  the  countryman  justly  observed,  '•  that 's  been  a 
trouble  to  more  than  goats,"  and  if  either  of  them 
Is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  persistent  sulkiness, 
one  shudders  to  think  of  the  life  the  other  one  may 
be  made  to  h-ad.  It  might  be  reasonably  urged  as 
a  cause  for  judicial  sepai'ation,  possibly  even  for  di- 
voi"ci',  since  the  practice  of  quietly  pressing  the 
sj)irit  and  life  out  of  a  human  being,  no  matter  how 
many  years  the  operation  spreads  over,  is  not  one 
that  ought  to  be  permitted  in  a  Christian  country  : 
"  VIC  vlctis  I  "  the  weak  go  to  the  wall,  and  too  often 
the  weak  ere  the  pleasante.st  and  most  lovable  of 
earth's  creatures. 

Somelimcs  a  person  is  seen  to  exhibit  something 
which  resembles  and  yet  is  not  sulks.  It  is  a  silent 
moodine.-s  of  manner  arising  fi"om  a  sense  of  failure, 
mortification,  vr  secret  discouragement  and  vi'xa- 
ti.;u  which  he  caiinot  get  over  all  at  once.  It  is 
oficu  seen  in  youth,  i/Ut  in  reality  the  man  is  strug- 
gling with  his  infirmity,  and  a  kind  word  or  a  friend- 
Iv  overture  will  aluiost  always  float  him  over  the 
tliflicnlty.  But  genuine  sulkiness  is  essentiallv  jnv- 
uieditated  and  of  a  forethought ;  it  is  also  vindictive, 
sometimes  even  malignant,  in  its  nature,  ami  if 
nuK-h  indulged  in  causes  the  manners  to  become 
liabitually  morose,  and  the  face  and  person  acquii-e 
a  heavy,  sodden  appearance  as  of  a  substance  too 
long  ste(y)ed  in  unwholesome  juices.  Dragging  the 
feet  along  the  ii<jor  and  slamming  the.  doors  of  the 
house  for  weeks  and  months  together  are  vulgar  and 
ignoble  but  neither  uuci.mmon  nor  iuexpnssive 
modes  of  sulking.  We  all  know  of  other  ways  more 
ivfined,  but  not  less  disagreeable,  and  ivmcml)er 
them  too  well.  The  fiishiou  in  which  the  very  few 
words  Wliich  cu-^tom  ami  con\enicnce  rendi  r  abst)- 
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lutt'ly  necessary  are  dropped  from  the  lips  as  if  they 
were  so  many  leaden  DuUets ;  the  steadfast,  sur- 
prised stare  that  jou  or  any  one  else  sliould  venture 
to  ask  such  questions  as  shall  reciuire  rej^)lv  of  any 
kind,  the  pertinacious  coldness,  tue  carefully  avert- 
ed glance,  the  steady  gloom,  the  hand  witldield, 
the  smile  uuretumed,  and  the  hardly  muttered  ac- 
knowledojnu'nt  of  the  morning  or  evening  salutation, 
—  who  that  has  witnessed  or  endured  tliese  ameni- 
ties can  forget  the  effect  of  them  ?  In  fact,  the  se- 
verity of  the  pressure  which  a  really  able,  discrimi- 
nating, and  obstinate  sulker  can  bring  to  bear  on 
others  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time  amounts  to  a 
t}Tanny,  dumb,  indeed,  but  sufficiently  unholy  of  its 
kind ;  neither  soft  coaxing  nor  urgent  cursing  can 
affect  it,  and,  though  to  yield  is  uumiliating,  it  is 
wellnigh  hopeless  to  resist  it. 

THE  THREE  NAMES. 

For  more  tlian  four  years  the  three  names  paint- 
ed on  the  doorway  of  ]No.  9  Old  Inn  remained  un- 
altered. The  house  itself  was  the  smallest  in  the 
Inn.  All  the  other  houses  contained  six  sets  of 
chambers ;  No.  9  —  cramped  up  in  a  corner  —  luid 
only  three  sets.  They  were  each  occupied  by  a 
single  tenant,  and  their  names,  as  painted  ou  the 
doorway,  were,  "  Mr.  Bolt,  2d  floor  "  ;  "  Mr.  Hay, 
1st  floor";  "Mr.  Frith,  ground-floor." 

I  was  Mr.  Hay,  of  the  1st  floor.  Mr.  Bolt  of  the 
2d  floor  and  I  were  not  on  speaking  terms.  We 
had  frequently  met  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passage 
under  our  common  roof.  I  knew  him  very  well  by 
,  sight.  He  was  a  tall,  tliin  man,  some  years  young- 
er than  I,  pleasant-looking,  notwithstanding  a  brok- 
en nose  and  huge  red  wMskers.  He  had  a  nois}-, 
blundering  way  of  moving  about ;  always  rushed  up 
the  stairs  three  at  a  time,  kicking  and  banging  his 
great  boots  against  the  woodwork.  "  That  's 
Bolt !  "  I  used  to  say,  as  his  footstctps  came  tumbling 
up  to  my  floor,  and  then  went  tumbling  up  to  his 
own.  I  don't  know  whether  he  broke  his  nose  over 
those  stairs  before  I  went  to  No.  9,  but  I  always  ex- 
pected that  he  would  break  it  again  whenever  I 
heard  him  return  home. 

Now,  Mr.  Frith  of  the  ground-floor  was  different 
in  every  wav.  1  knew  him  equally  well  by  sight ; 
but  he  and  \,  likewise,  were  not  on  speakinjr  terms. 
He  was  short  and  inclined  to  be  stout.  lie  never 
seemed  in  a  liiu-ry.  He  never  made  a  noise,  except 
on  his  ])iano,  and  even  the  tone  of  that  was  soft  and 
subdued  like  himself 

So  we  tlu-ee  —  the  noisy  gentleman  on  the  2d 
floor,  the  musical  gentleman  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  myself  —  I  don't  know  what  the  other  two 
called  me,  probably  the  gentleman  with  the  dog  — 
lived  lor  four  years  in  the  same  house,  and  yet  were 
strangers  to  one  another.  It  seemed  part  of  one's 
daily  life  constantly  to  see  Mr.  Frith,  or  to  hear  Mr. 
Bolt  come  tumbling  up  the  stairs ;  part  of  one's 
daily  care  to  prevent  becoming  acqQaintt'd  with 
either ;  part  of  the  pleasure  of  one's  vacation  to  get 
away  from  them,  as  it  was  to  get  away  from  the 
bundles  of  law  papers  and  clients'  letters. 

So  last  autumn,  when  I  went  to  Switzerland,  I 
eiulured  the  sea-passage  ;  bore  patiently  the  sleep- 
less ni;_'ht  journeys  by  rail,  and  the  hot  morning 
drive  by  diligence,  cheered  by  tlie  thought  that  I  was 
adilinj;  miii  after  mile  to  the  distance  l)etween  me 
and  Old  Inn  and  everything  connected  with  it. 
And  all  tor  wliat?  For  the  ven'  first  jKjrson  I 
meet  at  Chamouni  to  be  Mr.  Frith  in  tweeds,  in- 


stead of  Mr.  Frith  in  broadcloth.  He  was  stand- 
ing just  inside  the  ealle-Jl-manger,  looking  for  a 
seat  at  the  long  table,  at  which  the  diners  were 
already  assembled. 

As  1  enter  hi;  turns  round,  and  we  look  at  one 
anotlier  defiantly,  witli  a  sort  of  '  Well !  \  have  as 
much  right  here  as  you,*  and  then  face  to  the  ri^ht 
and  left  respectively.  He  woes  down  one  half  of 
thetable,  and  I  go  up  the  otlier,  hoping  to  ]nit  the 
whole  length  of  it  between  us.  There  is  no  vacant 
seat  on  that  side,  so  I  walk  round  the  end  to  the  other 
side,  and,  to  my  disgust,  see  that  he  has  done  the 
same.  We  lace  each  other  again,  are  obliged  by 
necessity  to  converge  towards  the  same  jwint,  and 
finally  seat  ourselves  near  the  centre  of  the  table, 
with  only  a  little  Frenchman  between  us. 

The  first  two  courses  we  eat  in  silence,  either 
staring  at  our  plates  or  at  the  wall  before  us. 
Pending  the  third  course  the  Frenchman  turns  to 
Mr.  Frith,  but  that  gentleman,  not  wishing  to  look 
my  way,  tries  hard  to  escape  the  proffered  conver- 
sation. The  Frenchman,  however,  who  speaks 
English  very  well,  has  no  intention  of  being  shaken 
off,  and  common  courtesy  forces  Mr.  Fritli  to  answer. 

"  Do  you  come  from  London  ?  "  again  begins 
the  little  tormentor,  as  soon  as  the  dessert  com- 
mences. 

"  Yes." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  a  fine  city  that  London.  I  know  it 
well.     From  what  part  of  London  do  vou  couac  ?  " 

"  Old  Inn." 

"  Indeed  !  Do  vou  know  a  Mr.  Smith  at  Old 
Inn  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  No !  At  what  number  in  Old  Inn  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  Nine." 

"  Nine  !  "  echoes  the  little  gentleman ;  "  and 
Mr.  Smith  lives  at  No.  10,  and  you  do  not  know 
him." 

"  No." 

Not  over  pleased,  the  Frenchman  turns  to  me, 
and  Mr.  Frith,  very  much  pleased,  turns  away  fi-om 
us  both. 

"  And  are  you  fiom  London  too  ?  "  he  begins,  as 
though  I  had  taken  a  part  in  the  previous  conver- 
sation. 

Mr.  Frith's  back  being  towards  us,  I  don't  mind 
answering  the  little  fellow,  seein^  that  he  does  n't 
care  whether  I  come  ft-om  London  or  Tiiubuctoo, 
but  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  him  to  eat  his 
dinner  in  silence.  So  I  say,  "  Yes,  I  come  froni 
London.  All  Englishmen  seem  to  live  in  London, 
don't  they  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  but  it  is  such  a  large  city  I  From  what 
part  of  London  do  vou  come  ?  " 

"  Old  Inn." 

"  Again  Old  Inn,"  he  says,  with  a  smile.  "  Per- 
haps you  know  Mr.  Smith  at  No.  10  ?  " 

"  I  only  know  him  by  sight,"  I  answer  ;  and  then, 
for  the  fun  of  increasing  the  little  gentleman's  aston- 
ishment, I  add,  ''  I  live  at  No.  9." 

ITie  words  are  hardly  spoken  when  the  French- 
man, with  true  politeness,  pushes  back  Ins  chair. 
"  Then  you  and  this  gentlenjan,"  touching  Mr. 
Frith's  arm,  "  arc  travelling  together,  and  I  have 
separated  you  and  ])revented  your  talking.  I  am  so 
sorp\-.  Will  vou  take  my  seat  and  Im  next  vour 
friei^?" 

He  is  just  rising  f\)r  us  to  exchange  chairs,  when 
I  put  my  hand  unon  his  slioulder  and  whispi-r, 
"  Thank  you.  I  tiiank  you.  No.  I  do  not  know 
that  irentleman." 
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Thi'  littli'  ll'llow  nixls  as  if  lu-  understood,  and 
tht'u  says,  also  speaking  in  a  whisper,  "  You  have 

auarrcllt'd  then  ?  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  been 
isagreeable  to  you." 

"  Oh !  not  at  all.  We  have  never  spoken  to  each 
other." 

"  What !  "  he  crios,  forgetting  now  to  speak  in  an 
undertone ;  "  you  two  live  in  the  same  house  and 
you  do  not  know  one  another !  Ah,  well !  "  putting 
a  hand  on  our  arms  and  smiling  at  both  of  us,  "you 
will  know  one  another  now,  and  be  great  friends  for 
the  future." 

There  is  no  help  for  it.  "  I  shall  have  great 
j>leasui"e,"  says  Mr.  Frith,  with  a  freezing  bow. 
And  I  bow  likewise  and  in  a  like  manner,  but  say 
nothing. 

Then  follows  a  pause,  during  which  the  diners 
begin  to  leave  the  table ;  so  we  three  rise  and  stand 
by  our  chairs,  still  with  the  Frenchman  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

"  Come ! "  he  says,  presently,  and  suddenly  laugh- 
ing ;  "  vou  two  have  been  making  fun  of  me.  Is  it 
not' so  ^     You  are;  friends  travelling  together." 

Mr.  Frith  inunediately  denies  this  statement, 
and,  having  done  so,  walks  away  to  a  window, 
which  looks  out  upon  Mont  Blanc.  After  what  has 
passed,  I  feel  that  the  one  who  first  leaves  the  room 
will  1k'  obliged  to  make  some  remark,  or  do  some 
little  act  of  courtesy  to  the  other ;  and  to  avoid  the 
burden  of  doing  this  lieing  thrown  uj>on  me,  I  go 
into  the  n'cess  of  the  window  next  Mr.  Frith's,  and 
likewise  stare  at  Mont  Blanc.  The  Frenchman 
wishes  us  botli  good-evening,  and  takes  himself  off. 

The  next  minute  I  hear  his  voice  again.  He  and 
somebody  else  have  come  into  collision  in  the  pas- 
sage, whereupon  follows  a  mutual  asking  of  pardons, 
and  he  enters  the  room  again.  His  companion  is 
hidden  by  the  screen  near  the  door,  but  I  hear  the 
little  fellow  say,  still  speaking  in  English,  — 

"  Ah,  Monsieiur !  you  are  just  too  late.  The 
diligence  from  (Jeneve  was  behind  time,  I  suppose  ? 
You  have  ordered  dinner,  of  course  ?  Yes.  Come 
and  look  at  Mont  Blanc.     The  moonlight  is  on  it." 

From  my  window  I  hear  their  footsteps  approach- 
ing me,  —  the  triijping,  light  step  of  the  one,  and 
the  heavy,  slouching  tread  of  the  other.  As  I 
listen  to  the  latter  a  cold  chill  comes  over  me.  We 
distinguish  footsteps  after  a  time  as  we  leam  to 
know  voices.  I  have  a  strong  misgiving  that  I 
know  that  tread,  but  I  listen  in  suspense  without 
l(K)ki^g  roxmd. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  grand,"  says  a  voice  at  my  el- 
bow, referring  to  Mont  Blanc,  which  towers  before 
us  clear  and  (Ustinct  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

O,  that  voice  !  It  realizes  my  worst  fears.  How 
often  had  I  heard  it  calling  from  tlic  second  floor 
at  No.  9  Olcl  Inn.  I  feel  disposed  to  rush  out  of 
the  room,  but  reraemlx>ring  Mr.  Frith  at  the  next 
window,  wait  to  see  what  comes  of  Mr.  Bolt's  ar- 
rival. 

"  Very  grand,"  he  continues.  "  We  don't  have 
rights  like  that  in  London.  Do  vou  know  Lon- 
don ?  ' 

**  (icntly,  gently,  Mr.  Bolt  I  for  your  own  sake," 
I  nninnur.  "  If  you  could  only  know  the  trap  you 
an-  falling  into." 

"  O  ycB  1  I  know  London,"  replies  the  French- 
man, promptly.  »•  \\'hat  part  or  London  do  you 
come  rrom  ?  " 

"  Old  Inn." 

"  Old  Inn  !  "  echoes  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise.    "  Do  you  know  Mr.  Smith  at  No.  10  ?  " 


"  N — o.  That  is  to  say,  I  know  the  name.  He 
lives  next  door  to  me." 

"  You  live,  then,  at  No.  —  ?  " 

"  No.  9,"  plumps  out  Mr.  Bolt. 

"Then  you  expect  to  n)eet  a  friend  here,"  says 
the  Frenchman,  looking  for  Mr.  Fritli,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Bolt  does  not  seem  to  recognize  my  back. 

"  No,  I  don't  exnect  to  meet  a  friend." 

"  Then  you  will  meet  one ;  you  will  meet  two. 
Look,  here  is  one.  And  you  were  close  to  him,  and 
yet  you  did  not  know  him." 

As  I  turn  round  in  obedience  to  the  Frenchman's 

!)ull,  Mr.  Bolt  does  know  me,  but  not  as  a  friend, 
or  he  looks  as  if  he  would  like  to  punch  my  head 
for  being  there. 

"  No ;  I  have  n't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this 
gentleman,"  he  savs,  putting  on  a  sickly  smile. 

"  What !  "  cries  the  other.  "  Ah  1  Tlien  that 
is  the  friend  you  will  meet,"  pointing  to  Mr.  Frith, 
who  at  that  moment  unwittingly  comes  out  of  the 
recess  of  his  window. 

"  No  ;  I  have  n't  the  pleasnre  of  knowing  him 
either." 

For  a  minute  the  Frenchman  does  not  seem  to 
understand.  "  But  you  all  live  in  the  same  house," 
he  then  says  slowly. 

"  O  yes,"  replies  Mr.  Bolt,  who  begins  to  see  the 
fun,  and  seems  rather  to  enjoy  it,  — "  all  lived  there, 
1  believe,  for  more  than  four  years." 

"  And  you  are  all  strangers  ?  " 

"  Perfect  strangers,"  again  replies  Mr.  Bolt. 

"  Well,  I  should  not  have  thouj^ht  it  possible, 
even  in  England,"  says  the  little  fellow  so  seriously 
that  we  all  smile.  He  looks  first  at  one  and  then 
at  another,  and  finally  rushes  off  to  tell  his  friends 
of  the  three  curiosities  that  he  has  discovered. 

Our  smiles  vanish  with  his  j)resence,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  is  gone  our  black  looks  n-turn.  Mr.  Bolt 
goes  off  to  the  third  window ;  Mr.  Frith  i-etums  to 
his  recess ;  I  rtMuain  in  mine ;  so  we  all  stand  and 
stare  at  Mont  Blanc. 

"  Very  fine,"  says  Mr.  Frith,  being  obliged  to 
pass  me  in  leaving  the  room,  and  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  say  something. 

"  Very  fine,"  I  answer ;  and  so  exits  the  "  ground 
floor." 

"  Looks  very  beautiful  in  the  moonlight,"  I  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  Bolt,  as  I  follow  Mr.  Frith's  example. 

"  Very  beautiful,"  he  answers,  but  does  not  leave 
his  window  as  long  as  I  remain  in  the  room,  though 
his  dinner  is  on  the  table  and  the  gar(,!on  waiting  to 
remove  the  cover.  Then  I  go,  and,  after  that,  we 
meet  no  more  that  night. 

The  next  morning  I  am  not  as  careful  of  my  land- 
lord's feelings,  perhaps,  as  I  might  be.  I  hardly 
proffer  an  excuse  for  leaving,  but  leave  I  do,  and 
take  up  my  quarters  in  another  hotel.  That  set- 
tled, I  go  to  the  p<ist-oflice,  thence  to  the  Bureau 
des  Guides,  and  on  my  way  thither,  after  a  good 
deal  of  considering  this  and  looking  at  tliat,  ^leeide 
upon  the  excursicm  for  that  day.  I  choose  the  one 
to  "  Le  Jardin,"  ariruing  that  it  was  ton  far  for  Mr. 
Frith,  and  that  Mr.  Bolt,  who  evidently  had  not 
visited  Chamouni  befon-,  was  not  likely  to  do  that 
excui-sion  on  his  first  day.  Pretty  con^denl,  there- 
fore, that  I  should  not  be  troubled  with  either  of 
them,  I  hire  a  guide  and  start  at  once  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

"  Pity  I  did  n't  start  an  hour  ago." 

"  Wli)'  ?  "  I  say  to  Pierre  —  Pierre  being  my 
guide  —  as  we  go  up  the  zigzags  of  the  Montanvert. 

"Because   Jacques  went  with  another    En;;lish     | 
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p-ntlcman.  and  it  v.ould  have  bi't'ii  company  (or 
lis,"  answi-rs  Pierre. 

I  express  unr^elf  quite  satii-fied  with  the  compan- 
ionship I  liave,  nnd  Pierw,  of  course,  swcai's  that 
he  was  tliinkin;:  of  me  only  and  not  of  himself 
Wlien  ^^  e  reach  the  {•lacier  we  set-  the  ^entlem;in 
of  whom  he  spoke,  hut  he  is  too  lar  ahead  ibi'  me  to 
diptin";i!ish  him. 

Fec'linji  sure,  liowevtT,  that  he  is  neither  Mr. 
Fritli  nor  Mr.  Bolt,  1  don't  bother  my  head  about 
hiui.  As  we  jjo  alonjf  PieiTC  tells  me  a  lontr  story 
about  some  of  his  comrades.  lie  speaks  ^  illanoiis 
juitols,  and  has  a  confused  way  of  tellinj!;  his  story  ; 
and  so,  thoufrh  I  do  my  best  to  be  enlightened,  I  am 
never  certain  whether  I  am  su])posed  to  be  Ji-an  or 
Alphonse  ;  in  fact,  I  can't  make  out  vdiethor  Jean 
and  Alphonse  are  two  distinct  men,  or  tlie  two 
names  of  the  same  nian.  Jean  falls  down  a  cre- 
vasse ;  I  understand  that :  but  then  it  is  Alphonse 
who  U  atk-rwr.rds  jmlied  up,  so  I  i^ct  hopelessly 
muddled  aj;ain.  And,  moreover,  I  can't  sufficiently 
realize  that  I  am  either  of  them,  for,  as  avc  lu'ar 
"  Le  .lardin,"  my  own  lep.s  keeji  cruelly  remindin<x 
me  that  I  am  Alii-c^l  Hay  and  nobody  else:  and  1 
find  myself  pantinp;  in  a  way  that  cither  Jean  or 
Alphonse  would  be  ashamed  of  d()iu;j;. 

"  Ah,  voilii  Jacques  ! "  i-xclaims  Pien-c,  as  we 
step  on  to  the  <xi'ass  at  our  journey's  end,  pointiu<>'  to 
liis  comrade,  who  I'ises  from  the  side  of  the  stream 
over  which  he  v»^as  stoopinjr.  I  look  roimd  for  the 
En;ilishman,  but  he  is  not  visible.  Jacques,  Avhen 
he  comes  to  us,  points  to  a  frreat  boulder  of  rock 
behind  which,  he  says,  the  other  is  lying,  rather 
knocked  up  by  the  walk.  And  there,  sure  enough, 
I  see  i)art  of  a  pair  of  legs  so  ])rf)truding  beyond  the 
boulder  as  to  indicate  that  their  owner  is  on  the 
broad  of  his  back.  While  I  am  looking  at  them 
they  begin  to  move  with  a  ^\•l•iggling  sort  of  motion, 
and,  the  next  minute,  Mr.  Frith's  face  appears,  cau- 
tiously pee])ing  beyond  tiie  rock.  Completely  taken 
by  surj)rise,  and  not  having  time  tii  turn  away,  1 
staiv  vacantly  at  the  sky  over  his  head  ;  but  I  see, 
nevertheless,  his  face  disapjtear  again  very  quickly, 
and  his  legs  \vriggle  nearly  out  of  sight. 

"Hang  him!"  only  I  say  something  stronger; 
and  he,  doubtless,  fi'oni  behind  his  boulder,  rctiu-ns 
the  eomplinunt.  " ^Vhat  on  earth  made  him  come 
up  here  V  "  I  muttei",  feeling  a  strong  temptation  to 
send  a  big  stone  by  my  side  at  his  boots. 

Tlicy  prevent  me  admiring  the  view  ;  they  pre- 
vent nie  enjoying  my  luncheon  ;  they  make  me 
wish  that  he  and  they  were  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
deepest  crevasse  in  Switzerland.  And,  worse  still, 
Avhen  Jacques,  coming  to  my  side,  expresses  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  nie,  because  lean  help  "Mon- 
sieur la  "  back  to  Chamouni.  "  Not  I.  1  '11  see 
'  Monsieur  la'  I'rozen  to  death  liefore  I  Avill  help 
him."  And  to  avoid  being  called  upon  to  assist 
him  in  any  way,  I  tell  Pierre  that  I  am  in  a  hurry 
tf)  get  back,  and  liint  that  we  had  better  start  at 
once.  To  this  he  answers,  "  Here  ai'e  two  others 
coming."  It  lias  nothing  to  do  with  my  getting 
back,  but,  nevertheless,  I  ask  where  the  others 
arc. 

"  'lliere  !  "  And  botli  he  and  Jacques  ]K)int  out 
the  dii-ection.  I  can't  sec  the  new-comers  at  first, 
and,  wlMjn  I  do,  I  loise  them  again  immediately 
aik-rwards.  They  ai'c  much  nearer  the  next  time 
they  aj)pear;  near  enouirh  for  me  to  discern  that 
one  of  them  is  tall  and  thin,  and,  though  he  is  walk- 
ing (^uickl\ ,  has  an  awkward,  clumsy  step.  ITiat 
is  quite  enough.     I  am  certain  who  he  is  ;  but  alter 


finding  Mr.  Frith  at  "  Le  Jaidin,"  I  am  not  sur- 
jn-ised.  I  take  it  quite  ])hilosoj)liieally  at  first. 
Hien  I  try  to  look  at  our  nil  meeting  again  in  its  lu- 
dicrous light,  but  here  I  miserably  fail  and  get  angry. 
I  lean  back  in  disgust  and  jniU  my  hat  over  my 
face  ;  and  the  rest  of  my  gTuinbling  is  confided  to 
the  lining. 

in  due  course  of  time  Mr.  Bolt  i-caches  ••  Le  Jar- 
din."  The  guide,  after  handing  him  the  havrosac 
and  reeeiving  back  his  portion  of  the  huulieon, 
joins  the  other  two.  Mi-.  Bolt  scrutinizes  my  cor- 
pus ;  again  tails  to  recognize  me,  but  suspects  me 
to  be  English,  so  he  keeps  his  distance.  Peejiing 
under  my  hat,  I  see  Pierre  and  Jaccjues  presently 
compare  watches  and  then  rise.  Tlie  latter,  how- 
ever, moves  away  alone  and  goes  to  the  boulder. 
At  his  first  words  the  odious  boots  disajijiear  entire- 
ly, but  he  begins  to  remonstrate  ;  shoAvs  his  watch  ; 
jioints  to  the  sun  ;  and  alUr  a  little  while  bends 
forward  to  help  Mi:  Frith  to  rise. 

That  gentleman  then  emerges  from  behind  his 
friendly  rock,  shaking  his  legs  and  settling  his  coat, 
and,  without  looking  my  way,  tries  to  bustle  off  as 
if  he  did  n't  know  I  was  there.  Xot  so  .racques. 
He  sjieaks  to  Pierre,  who  comes  to  my  side,  and 
tJacques  lingers,  seeing  that  I  do  not  rise.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Frith,  by  his  crablike  movement,  near- 
ly tumbles  over  Mr.  Bolt,  without  seeing  him. 
"  Halloa,"  cries  tlie  latter,  "  you  here  !  "  Where- 
upon Mr.  Frith  turns  round  and  stares,  with  ojx'u 
eyes  and  mouth,  seeing  Mr.  Bolt  when  he  expected 
to  see  me. 

"  I  had  not  an  idea  you  were  here,"  he  says,  em- 
phasizing the  "  you,"  and  so  criminating  himself. 
"  Fine  scene,  is  n't  it  ?  "  He  then  makes  a  second 
attempt  to  be  off,  but  JacijUi's  still  lingers. 

Pierre  all  this  time  has  been  nudging  me  in  the 
side,  and  now,  shaking  me  gently,  says,  quite  loud- 
ly, that  the  other  gentleman  is  going.  Being  una- 
ble to  ieign  sleep  any  hmger  under  such  treatment, 
I  remove  iny  hat  and  sit  up,  and  see  that  Mr.  Bolt 
is  looking  at  me.  '•  By  Jove  !  No.  9  in  force," 
laughs  that  gentleman,  pointing  at  me  and 
then  at  Mr.  Frith,  who  thereupon  pretend?  to  see 
me  for  the  first  time. 

'•  Mr.  Hay,  too,"  he  says,  in  feigned  surprise. 
"  Dear  ine,  have  you  been  here  long  ?  "  —  asking 
this  in  the  most  innocent  tone. 

"  Why,  nearly  an  hour,"  I  answer,  as  if  it  was 
the  strangest  tiling  in  the  world  that  Ave  should 
have  been  so  near  one  another  for  so  long  and  not 
have  found  it  out. 

'llie  next  minute  we  are  all  standing  together,  no 
one  knoAving  hoAv  to  get  aAvay  first  or  how  to  stop 
behind.  But  PieiTC  jmts  an  end  to  any  manoeu- 
vring by  saAing  tliat  if  Ave  Avish  to  get  to  Chamouni  in 
time  for  the  table  d'hote,  avc  must  start  at  once.  We 
can't  sav  that  Ave  don't  Avish  to  be  there  in  time  for 
the  tabic  d'hote,  so  we  look  helplessly  at  one  an- 
other as  the  three  guides  start  off  together ;  and 
then  Ave  three  fiilloAv,  also  together,  but  in  silence. 

Mr.  Bolt  is  the  first  to  s])eak.  "  It  seems,"  he 
says.  "  that  aa'c  are  not  to  be  separated."  Well  I 
fate  is  fate ;  and  as  avc  haA-c,  likcAvise,  a  Avalk  of 
about  five  hours  l)ef(»re  us,  it  is  nonsense  to  be 
snappish  and  surly.  Tliere  is  n't  much  conversa- 
tion at  first,  just  a  remark  about  the  scenery  or  a 
Avord  about  climbing ;  but  it  creeps  on  little  by  lit- 
tle. AVe  begin  to  talk  m<n-e  fn-ely  and  to  say 
Avhat  AVC  think.  We  avoid  speaking  about  No.  I', 
or  anvthing  connected  with  it,  for  some  time,  till 
Mr.    iiolt  asks  me    avIiv  I  did  n't   bring   mv    do'j. 
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MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR. 
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He  claiiiis  ;ui  afquaJntanee  with  it,  tiiat  I  wax  not 
awan-  nf:  and  tliat  luake^  me  tliink  lK'tt«'r  of  him 
ilinotlv.  We  pass  ''Les  E;j:i"alets,"  but  not  with- 
out Mr.  Holt  nearly  killin;j:  himself,  and  {jot  well 
upon  the  glacier.  The  crevasses  are  nothinji,  ami 
we  walk  abreast.  1  bejjin  Vt  think,  as  wc  jro  alonj;, 
that  Mr.  Frith  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  and  that  there  is 
a  ;:oc)d  deal  of  fun,  atler  all,  in  Mr.  l?ylt.  1  find 
their  conversation  more  pleasant  than  the  guide's, 
with   his  interminable    storv  about  Jean  and    Al- 

1>honse.  Wc  a<'tuall\'  got  to  lau;fh  about  the  little 
"Venehman  ami  about  oiu*  all  uuetiu;r,  and,  some- 
liow,  speak  al)out  the  latter  as  if  it  wci"e  a  tc)rtunate 
(K'cnrrenee.  I  be^n  to  wish  that  I  had  n't  ehanijed  n\y 
hotel,  ami,  m'IuK-  I  am  thinkinj;'  aixmt  it,  Mr.  Frith 
a>ks  if  I  did  n't  think  the verv  fidl  last  nif>;ht. 

"  Yes,  and  too  nuieh  dress.  One  does  n't  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing  here,  you  know." 

''  No,  you  don't.     In  fact,  I  ehau<jed  this  morninj; 

to  the ,"  naming  one  equally  good,  but  qiueter, 

and  moR'  frequented  by  regular  jn-destrians. 

"  You  went  there  I  As  Mr.  Bolt  says,  '  we  are 
not  fo  be  separated.'  I  changed  there  this  morning 
too." 

"  Siuij>ly  because  the  other  was  too  crowded  ?  *' 
he  savs,  with  a  smile. 

•'  Tliat  's  tlu-  only  reason  why  yon  left  it,  I  sup- 
}X)se  V  "  I  answer. 

ITien  we  both  laugh,  but  promise,  nevertheless,  to 
look  out  for  one  another  at  the  table  d'hote. 

'•  And  I  shall  be  left  alone  with  the  French- 
man," says  Mr.  Bolt,  with  mock  seriousness. 

'•  No,  come  and  dine  with  us,"  n'i)lies  Mr.  Frith. 

"  And  bring  the  Frenchman,"  I  add.  "  Then  we 
can  have  a  rubber  a<'ter\vards.  He  Avill  be  sure  to 
plav." 

When  the  time  for  the  rubber  comes,  we  find 
that  he  does  play,  and  a  first-rate  hand  into  the 
bai-gain.  Before  he  leaves  us  he  makes  a  little 
speech.  We  are  in  a  room  by  ourselves,  so  he 
stands  up  and  drinksour  healths,  and  then  says  that 
it  is  the  uajjpiest  day  in  his  liti-,  for  he  has  made  us 
frit'uds  forever. 

We  cannot  persuade  liim  to  join  us  on  (tur  next 
day's  excursion,  for  wliich  the  tiu'ce  of  us  start  to- 
gether instead  of  meeting  hall-way.  That  excursion 
is  Ibllowed  by  another,  and  that  by  another,  and  so 
on,  Ibr  a  foitnight,  till  we  reach  Aosta,  aufl  are 
thtre  forced  to  part. 

Since  thi-n  we  have  all  met  again  at  No.  f). 
But  the  three  names  are  no  louirer  the  same  on  the 
d<Jorway.  Mr.  Frith's  alone  remains.  Mr.  Bolt 
and  I,  however,  often  go  there  ;  and  it  was  only  the 
other  night  that  we  were  making  aiTangements  for 
starting  on  our  next  trip  together. 


MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR. 

If  one  could  create  an  ex]iurgatcd  edition  of  his- 
tory, one  might  i)ut  Ma<lame  de  Ponq)adour  out  of 
sight ;  but  alas  !  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even 
tlie  French  Revolution,  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out taking  her  into  considerati<m.  She  was  pos- 
sesseil  of  greater  j>o\ver  in  ICurope  than  any  woman 
of  modern  times,  with  the  exception,  j)erhaps,  of 
Elizabeth  of  Eiiglan<l,  ami  Catharine  of  Russia. 
Sill-  was  the  Sultana  of  France  for  t\vent\-  vears,  with 
the  Sultan  in  leading-strings.  'Hierelbre  history, 
with  a  blush,  is  obliged  to  chronicle  the  doings  "of 
the  Pompadour. 

llie  Pnsid.nt  Hainault  —  who  was  one  of  the 
little  cf>terie  of  friends  who  formed  the  consolation 


of  the   deserted  Marie  Leckzinska  —  met  this  «lc- 
struetivc  creature  first  in  1  742. 

"1  limnd  at  ^ladame  de  Montigny's,"  he  writes 
to  Madame  du  DeHaud,  "  one  of  the  prettiest  wo- 
men 1  ever  saM-,  Madanu'  d'EtioUes;  she  knows 
nutsic  perteetly  ;  shi-  sings  with  all  jinssible  gayety 
and  taste  ;  she  has  conq)osed  a  hnndreil  songs,  and 
acts  the  comedies  at  Etiolles  on  a  stage  as  g(Hxl  as 
that  of  the  Opera." 

Destiny  seems  to  have  marked  her  out  from  her 
cradle  and  educated  her  for  the  sultana  form  of  exist- 
ence. She  was,  as  is  well  known,  originally  a 
]\fiulemoisclle  Poisson  by  birth,  Jeanne  Antoinette 
Poisson.  Her  mother  was  beautifid,  but  depraved. 
Her  nominal  father,  M.  Poisson,  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant.  M.  Poisson  became  chief  clerk  to  the  fa- 
mous sjicculators,  —  the  brothers  Paris  Daverney, 
—  who,  a.s  contractors  for  the  ami}',  had  accounts 
with  the  French  War  Office  which  were  found 
fraudulent.  M.  Poisson  was  fixed  upon  as  tin-  chief 
culprit,  and  condemned  to  l)e  hung,  a  fate  which  he 
escaped  by  flight,  and  he  was  hung  only  in  effigy, 
and  lived  to  get  his  paitlon  by  intercession  with  the 
authoi-ities.  He  v.-as  a  cynical,  intemperate,  vulgar 
person,  who  would  naturally  never  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  posterity  but  for  the  notoriety  of  his 
nominal  daughter.  She  took  care  to  keep  him  as 
fai"  away  from  Versailles  as  possible  ;  whei-e,  how- 
ever, he  would  come  sometimes,  and  put  her  ele- 
gance to  the  blush.  On  such  occasions,  however, 
she  always  treated  him  with  respect,  and,  moreover, 
she  paid  his  debts,  gave  him  one  estate,  and  got 
him  another. 

He  took  little  notice  of  Jeanne  Antoinette,  how- 
ever, till  her  strange  fortune  was  matle  ;  but  left 
her,  and  his  wife,  and  a  boy  who  box-c  his  name,  and 
became  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  to  the  charge  of 
M.  le  Normant  de  Toiu'uehem,  the  veritable  lather 
of  Jeanne  Antoinette,  a  rich  fermier-gdneral,  who 
took  every  pains,  and  spai'cd  no  expense,  in  educat- 
ing the  little  Poisson  ;  for  Jeanne  Antoinette  was 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  charming  of  blonde- 
haired  children,  4ind  already  full  of  intelligence, 
wit,  and  vivacity. 

Her  mother  from  the  first  styled  her  "  un  vrai 
nun'ceau  de  roi,"  and  was  enchanted  with  the  pos- 
session of  so  bewitching  a  daughter;  and  this  the 
more,  as  when  Jeanrie  was  at  the  age  of  nine,  a 
fortune-teller,  one  Madame  Lebon  pro])hesied  that 
she  should  become  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  'Hiere 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  for  in  Marlamc  de 
Pouqiadour's  accounts  there  exists  the  record  of  a 
pension  granti-d  to  one  Matlame  LelxMi,  for  having 
predicted  her  future  elevation.  M.  de  Tournehem 
gave  his  i)rutegee  an  education  in  which  nothing 
was  neglected  but  morality.  Slie  had  the  very  In^st 
of  masters  for  every  accomplishment  suitable  to  a 
royal  Thais  or  Aspasia.  Jelyotte,  of  the  Opera,  in- 
stnicted  her  in  singing  and  the  hari)sichoixl ;  (Jui- 
baudet,  in  dancing ;  C'rebillon  and  Lauoue,  in 
belles-lettres  and  deelamaticm.  She  Was  taught  to 
Ix"  a  most  graceful  and  accomplished  horsewoman, 
and  to  draw  and  engi'ave  on  copjwr  and  stcmc. 
Her  playing  and  singing  wi-re  such,  even  as  a  girl, 
as  to  excite  veritable  enthusiasm  ;  so  that  in  socie- 
ty on  one  occasion,  when  Madame  de  Mailly,  the 
first  mistn-ss  of  Louis  XV.,  was  j)re«enl,  the  roigninj; 
favorite  nished  at  her  and  clasped  her  in  her  arms 
with  admiration.  Snch  are  the  ^t^angc  contrasts 
which  destiny  loves  t(»  exhibit,  —  the  present  and 
the  future  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  embracing  each 
other ! 
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How  bi-autiful  she  was  may  t<till  Iw  si'cn  in  her 
])ort raits  by  La  Tour,  Boucher,  and  others.  She 
was  tall,  voluptuously  and  finely  made,  with  the 
whitest  and  smoothest  of  skins;  lier  eyes  were 
brown  antl  brilliant ;  her  teeth  were  white  and 
small  ;  her  anns  round  and  perfect ;  her  hands 
beautiful  and  fine  ;  her  blonde  hair,  which  she  wore 
only  half  disguised  with  jxjwder,  rippled  beyond 
her  white  temples  in  the  freshest  of  little  waves  ; 
and  her  small  mouth  was  closed  with  delicate  lips, 
which  had  an  infinitive  cherry-like  freshness  and 
fulness,  till  they  became  pale  and  withered  with 
the  convulsive  bitings  which  the  never-ending 
attront*  and  agitations  of  her  Versailles  litis  pro- 
duced. Her  enemies,  male  and  female,  at  Versailles, 
in  later  days,  watched  the  daily  witliering  of  these 
lips,  and  the  gradual  emaciation  of  the  round  lines 
of  her  once-blooming  cheek,  and  found  comfort. 
We  umst  add  to  these  charms  of  person  her  taste 
for  dress  and  for  elegance  of  all  kinds,  which  was 
exquisite  for  the  time.  In  matters  of  this  nature 
she  was  accepted  as  sole  arbitress  ;  for  no  porcelain 
vase,  no  sedan-chair,  no  pen,  no  slipper,  nothing 
noticeable  in  dress  or  furnitui-e  comes  down  from 
those  days  without  speaking  of  the  Pompadour.  No- 
tice in  tlie  portrait  of  La  Tour,  at  the  Louvre,  the 
serried  rows  of  light  lilac  bows  of  ribbon,  called  in 
those  days  "ncEuds  de  parfaits  contentemonts," 
which  are  arranged  across  the  little  low  bodice 
over  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  bosoms,  with  the 
lace-trimmed,  flowered  satin  body  of  her  dress  cut 
and  scalloped  away  on  either  side,  and  think  of 
what  the  Pompadour  must  have  been  when  she  was 
dres.-ed. 

Such  charms  at  nineteen  were  sufiicieut  to  turn 
the  head  of  the  nephew  of  M.  de  Tournehem,  M.  le 
Normant  d'EtioUes,  and  he  wanted  to  marry  her ; 
but  his  parents  held  tbe  innnoral  reputation  of 
the  Puisson  couple  in  such  loathing,  that  they  re- 
fus*.'d  to  hear  of  the  uiatch.  Nevertheless,  their  scru- 
ples were  overcome,  as  such  scruples  are  too  often 
overcome,  by  money.  M.  de  Tournehem  was  very 
rich,  and  offered  to  give  half  his  property  at  once 
to  the  young  couple,  and  to  settle  the  other  half  on 
tliem,  and  tlie  marriage  was  made. 

This  was  Mademoiselle  Poisson's  first  promotion 
in  life,  —  a  step  which  maele  her  subsequent  eleva- 
tion possible.  As  Mademoiselle  Poisson,  she  could 
hardly  hope  ever  to  become  reigning  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.,  but  as  Madame  le  Normant  d'EtioUes, 
with  the  entree  into  the  gilded  salons  of  the  great 
financial  people,  —  her  husband  was  a  fermicr- 
geueral,  as  was  her  uncle,  —  she  felt  sure  of  gaining 
a  n^putation  as  one  of  the  most  charming  women  of 
Piiris,  and  of  making  her  name  reach  the  king's 
ears,  —  for  to  be  royal  mistress,  and  nothing  else, 
was  the  object  of  her  ambition.  It  seems  strange 
that  when  so  many  great  and  beautifid  ladies,  con- 
stantly under  the  i'}  e  of  the  king,  were  aiuiiug  at 
this  position  without  success,  that  this  little  bt)ur- 
geoise  should  have  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and  have 
succeeded  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  wonderful  conspiracy  of 
destiny,  of  chance,  of  all  occidt  and  evil  influ- 
ences, to  make  the  JPompadour  succeed,  and  she  did 
^Ifcceod. 

And  yet,  leaving  morality  aside,  her  position  as 
Madame  le  Normant  d'EtioUes  was  infinitely  su})c- 
rior  to  that  fbr»which  che  longed.  She  was  respect- 
ed, and  might  hav^'  been  adored,  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  France.  Her  husband  was  not 
handsome,  but  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  her, 


and  was  an  upright,  honorable  man.  She  had  a 
fine  town  house,  and  a  splendid  country  hous<:-  at 
Etiolles,  near  Corbeil.  Diplomatists  and  men  of 
letters  crowded  to  her  salons.  She  was  feted  and 
incensed  without  a  thought  of  self-interest  in  those 
davs  by  such  men  as  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Fonte- 
nelle,  Bernis,  and  Maupt-rtuis.  During  the  tliree 
or  four  years  that  she  lived  with  her  husljand  she 
had  two  cluldren ;  one  of  whom  died,  indeed,  an 
infant,  but  the  other,  a  daughter,  was  full  of  grace 
and  promise.  On  all  this  her  ambitious  sj)irit 
looked  with  contempt.  Witliout  a  thought  for  the 
man  she  had  maiTied,  she  was  scheming  to  break 
up  forever  his  life  of  domestic  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  deliver  him  over  to  tlie  loves  of  opera- 
girls,  while  she  herself  should  mount  tc  a  throne  of 
illicit  glory,  —  where  her  soul  should  ]>e  devoured 
by  daily  and  hourly  jealousy,  angui^h,  fear,  and 
despair,  and  be  subject  to  never-ending  horrible 
agitations,  to  agonizing  tensions  and  clinehings  of 
the  nerves,  to  devouring  of  the  lips  and  convulsions 
of  the  heart,  —  all  in  the  presence  of  malignant, 
envious,  and  triumphant  eyes. 

She  bi'gan  to  jnay  for  her  stake  very  soon  after 
her  marriage.  As  often  as  the  Fn'nch  king  Avent 
t<j  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Senart,  near  Corbeil,  he  was 
sure  to  be  met  by  a  ravisliing  creature,  either  on 
horseback  or  in  a  pony-carriage,  dressed  in  the  most 
fairy-like  fantasies  of  blue  and  rose  hunting  divsses. 
But  these  were  the  passionate  times  of  the  royal  fa- 
vor of  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  with  whom  Louis 
was  then  too  deeply  engrossed  to  allow  him  to 
take  much  notice  of  the  devices  of  Madame  d'Etiol- 
les.  However,  Madame  d'Etiolles's  little  stratagems 
were  not  unnoticed  by  tlie  Chateauroux,  for  one 
evening,  in  her  apartments,  when  the  Duchesse  de 
Che-sTeuse  asked  the  king  if  he  had  seen  la  {letite 
d'EtioUes,  Madame  de  Chateauroux  walked  up  to 
her  and  stamped  with  her  red  heel  so  fiercely  on 
Madame  de  Cnevi-euse's  foot,  that  the  poor  duch- 
ess fell  down  in  a  faint;  and  shortly  after, 'at  the 
motion  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  notice  was  sent 
to  la  petite  d'EtioUes  that  she  had  better  desist 
from  appearing  at  the  king's  hunting  parties  at 
aU. 

Destiny,  however,  removed  the  superb  Chateau- 
roux, with  her  haughty  graces  and  her  domineering 
airs,  out  of  the  way  of  Madame  d'l-^tiolles.  The 
duchess  died  the  tragic  death  we  all  know  of  in  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  just  as  she  had  amved  at  the  verj- 
zenith  of  her  ambition.  And  not  long  after,  at  a 
grand  masked  oj)cra  ball,  in  Paris,  a  lady  in  a  blue 
domino  excited  the  cm-iosity  of  the  king,  with  witty 
and  caustic  speeches,  and  when  pressed  to  unma.-k, 
showed  him  the  sprightly  features  of  the  lad}-  of  the 
forest  of  Senart.  She  withdrew  at  once,  howe\  er, 
into  a  circle  of  friends,  contriving  to  let  fall  her 
handkerchief,  which  the  king  picked  up  and  threw 
after  her,  —  mion  which,  of  course,  the  uiiiv(  rsal 
mot  was,  "  Le  mouchoir  est  jete."  Madame 
d'EtioUes  hapjiened  —  destiny  again  I  —  to  have  a 
relative  in  the  palace,  one  Binet,  in  the  very  handy 
situation  of  valet  de  ehambre  to  the  king,  and 
tlu-ough  Binet's  mediation,  Madame  d'EtioUes  be- 
came very  shortly  lodged  in  the  Palace  of  Vei- 
saiUes,  in  the  very  apartments  of  Madame  de  Mailly, 
the  enthusiastic  admii*er  of  her  harpsichord  per- 
formances, and  was  supping  with  the  king,  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Lauraguais,  the  Martjuise  de  Belle- 
fbnds,  the  Dues  of  Ayen,  Richelieu,  and  Boufflers, 
in  the  little  cabinets. 

Before,  however,  Madame  d'EtioUes  had  effected 
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her  purpose  of  getting  Icxlgod  in  Versailles  as  titled 
nlistl•es^i,  iht-re  was  necessarily  a  preliminary  perio<l 
uf  .seiliK-tion  and  negotiation,  during  whit-h  she  had 
got  her  husband  invited  away  into  the  country,  to 
5jc  house  of  a  M.  de  Savalette.  When  the  ixxjr 
man  was  about  to  return  to  Paris  his  uncle,  M.  de 
Tourmhem,  came  and  found  him,  and  broke  tlie 
news  to  him  tliat  his  wife  was  novr  the  mistress  of 
the  king.  At  this  M.  d'Etiolles  fell  down  in  a 
faint.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  senses,  liis 
desi>eratiun  was  so  great  that  it  was  feared  he 
would  commit  suicide. 

For  some  time  all  weapons  were  taken  out  of  his 
way.  and  the  inconsolable  husband  at  last,  aller 
vainly  threatening  to  go  to  Versailles  and  tear  her 
away' out  of  the  ai-nis  of  tlie  king,  wrote  a  suppliant 
letter,  begging  her  to  return,  with  all  the  energy  of 
affection  and  de8[)air.  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
whoso  heart  must  have  been  made  of  rock-crystal, 
had  the  brutality  to  show  this  letter  to  the  king ; 
but  Louis  XV.  disappointed  her  by  saving  coolly, 
"  Madame,  you  have  a  husband  of  excellent  princi- 
ples." Nevertheless,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
remove  M.  d'Etiolles  from  Paris,  which  it  was  easy 
to  do,  since  he  was  «  fermier-general,  and  provin- 
cial employment  in  the  south  was  given  him.  After 
being  seriously  ill  with  grief,  he  ultimately  succeed- 
ed in  entu-ely  curing  himself  of  all  love  for  a  heart- 
less woman,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  he  retiu-ned 
to  Paris.  Madame  de  Pompadom-  had  been  a  wife 
to  him  for  about  four  }ears.  Of  their  two  children, 
the  son  died  in  infancy,  and  the  daughter  lived 
only  to  the  age  of  eleven.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
had  taken  the  pi-ecantion  of  ha\'ing  a  separation 
deed  drawn  out  at  the  Chfitelet,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1745,  immediately  after  her  instalment  in  the  cha- 
teau of  Versailles. 

During  the  absence  of  her  husband  in  the  south, 
Madame  d'Etiolles  had  become,  by  letters  patent, 
the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  and  it  was  during  this 
journey  that,  at  one  of  the  provincial  dinner-tables 
to  which  the  fermieivgeneral,  in  consequence  of  his 
position,  was  a  frequent  guest,  he  was  observed  by 
a  country  gentleman,  who  had  noticed  the  civility 
with  which  the  stranger  had  been  everywhere  treat- 
ed, and  had  asked  his  neighbor  who  he  was.  "  Pouvez 
vous  I'ignorer?  "  said  his  neighbor;  "c'est  le  mari 
de  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour."  The  simple  coun- 
try gentleman  knew  nothing  of  either  M.  d'Pkiolles 
or  the  newly  created  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but, 
wishing  to  be  civil  to  a  stranger,  si-ized  the  op- 
portunity of  a  moment's  silence  to  rise,  •  glass  in 
hand,  and  address  M.  d'Etiolles  thus :  "  Mon- 
sieur le  Manpiis  de  Pompatlour,  voulez-vous  bien 
me  permettre  d'avoir  I'honneur  de  saluer  votre 
sante  ?  " 

Not,  {M'rhaps,  in  all  history  can  be  found  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  domination  *as  that  which  Madame 
de  Poinpa<lour  established  over  Louis  XV.  He 
was  really  her  superior  in  knowletlge  of  affairs  and 
of  men,  and  in  capacity.  For  Louis  XV.  was  by 
no  means  an  ordinary  man.  lie  had  gi*eat  talents, 
and  was  capable  of  energy  in  emergencies.  What, 
then,  was  the  secret  of  Madame  de  Pompatlour's 

t)owfcr  over  him  ?  It  was  this.  lie  was  governed 
ly  his  indolence,  his  ennui,  and  his  'sensuality ; 
and  she  undertook  to  govern  these.  If  he  was  her 
su|)erior  in  cap;icity,  Mie  was  his  superior  in  will, 
and  he  was  onlv  too  happy  to  give  up  to  a  mis- 
tress the  power  he  woukl  never  have  confided  to  a 
minister.  But  to  make  her  hold  on  him  secure,  she 
had  to  study  his  character,  and  to  humor  his  weak- 


ness, to  a  degree  which  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
surpassed. 

All  her  energies,  all  her  (luickness  of  perception, 
were  watcliful  day  and  night  to  keep  him  in  her 
bonds,  and  to  this  she  sacrificed  every  dignity  and 
delicacy  of  woman.  For  it  was  not  only  for  the 
king  that  she  had  to  play  daily  and  nightly  the  parts 
of  Circe  and  of  Scheherazade.  Slie  had  to  defend 
herself  day  by  day  against  the  contrivances  of  her 
enemies,  who  were  incessantlv  scheming  to  force  a 
new  mistress  on  the  king.  Many,  and  painful,  and 
long  were  the  agonies  she  had  to  endure  on  this  score. 
Not  that  there  was  one  pang  of  jealous)-  mixed  up 
with  such  agonies !  They  were  the  mere  convul- 
sions of  ambition  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  The 
beautiful  Madame  de  Coislin  gave  her  many  a  bitter 
hour ;  but  her  most  dangerous  rival  was  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Choiseul  Romanet, —  who,  indeed,  extracted 
from  Louis  a  promise  that  the  Pompadour  should  be 
dismissed.  But  Madame  de  Choiseul  Romanet  was 
betrayed  by  her  own  cousin,  M.  de  Stanville,  after- 
wards the  Due  de  Choiseul ;  for  which  service  the 
Pompadour  took  charge  of  his  advancement,  and 
ultimately  made  him  prime  minister.  After  incal- 
culable pangs  and  fears  of  this  kind,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  devised  the  most  ignoble  system  for  at- 
taching the  king  to  her,  which  it  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  a  woman  to  adopt  towards  a  lover. 

Conscious  that  the  kind's  passion  for  herself  had 
faded  away,  and  that  sue  was  in  no  position  to 
recall  it,  she  determined  to  provide  herself  other 
mistresses  for  the  king,  but  mistresses  from  whom 
she  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  A  great  lady 
might  become  a  rival,  and  oust  her  from  lier  place ; 
but  she  took  care  that  the  small  houses  of  the  Pai'c 
aux  Cerfs  should  not  have  for  inmates  any  danger- 
ous rivals.  Yet  still  the  Pompadour  had  to  be  on 
her  giiard.  Even  here  a  too-fascinating  creature, 
younger  than  herself,  and  of  sui>erior  beauty,  might 
step  in.  And,  though  she  was  thus  defended,  the 
ladies  of  the  court  were  still  dangerous  to  her. 
Should  a  true  rival  turn  up,  adieu  to  all  the  splen- 
dors of  Versailles,  to  her  loye  (ji-illce  at  the  theatre, 
where  she  eat  alone  with  the  king,  —  adieu  to  the 
seats  for  herself  and  suite  in  the  royal  gallery  of 
the  chapel  of  Versailles,  —  adieu  to  the  crowd  of 
daily  worshippers,  grands  seigneurs,  duchesses,  and 
others  who  crowded  to  her  antechamber  every  morn- 
ing, in  attendance  on  the  goddess  of  fortune,  whom 
one  turn  of  the  wheel  would  throw  into  the  mire  from 
wluch  she  sprang,  —  adieu  to  the  long  days  with 
the  king  at  la  Muette,  at  the  Trianon,  at  Choisy,  at 
Marly,  where,  like  a  veritable  Queen,  she  sat  by 
her  royal  lover  and  talked  with  him  tor  hours  in 
face  of  the  whole  court,  —  adieu  to  the  splendid 
gifts  of  New  Year's  Day,  to  ivory  tablets  jewelled 
with  diamonds,  marked  with  tlie  arms  of  France, 
and  containing  notes  of  50,000  francs,  and  to  other 
presents,  like  that  of  tlie  CTeat  diamond  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  valued  at  80,000  livres,  — 
adieu  to  the  gorgeous  household  state  which  she 
maintained,  —  when  once  the  royal  exchrquer 
should  be  closed  against  her !  Her  groom  of  the 
chamber  was  a  Chevalier  d'Henin,  a  gentleman  of 
one  of  the  best  families  of  Guienne,  who  unblush- 
ingly  waited  in  her  antechaml)er,  and  when  she 
went  out  walked  by  the  side  of  her  sedan-chair 
with  her  mantle  on  his  arm.  Her  waiting-maids 
were  two  ladies  of  good  birth.  Her  steward  was  a 
lawyer  who  wore  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis.  Even 
the  very  footman  who  waited  Ix-hind  her  chair  at 
table  was  a  chevalier  de    Saint  Louis;   and   her 
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veai'ly  exp<'n.*es  have  Ix^en  c-alculated  at  one  niil- 
linn  livivs,  at  the  least. 

'Hie  niD.st  (l;mj;eron8  rivals,  however,  she  ever 
had  to  tl-ar  at  eoiirt,  in  lior  capacity  of  ]irinu>  on- 
thantrcss  to  the  kin;j:,  were  the  kinvr';^  own  dangh- 
teiv.  'Thi'  kinjJT  l)e;i:in  to  find  a  charm  in  their  soci- 
ety, which  menact'd  tht-  inthicucrc  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  'Hie  whole  royal  family  naturally  de- 
testvd  licr,  with  the  exception  of  the  queen,  who 
was  too  good-natiued  to  detest  anybody ;  and  the 
daujrhters  of  Louis  —  Lotjue,  Coque,  Chiffe,  and 
(Jraille  — made  a  desjicrate  attempt  to  be  as  amus- 
injr  as  Madame  dc  Ponqjadour,  and  to  siqqilant  her 
by  drinkin.r  elianipa<rne  most  jovially  at  the  royal 
9upi)er-tablcs;  but  Ma<lame  de  Pompadour  manajjed 
to  render  all  these  little  strata;rems  ntijratory  by  fore- 
stallin'^  the  jnnncesses  in  the  occupation  of  an  apart- 
ment at  ^''ersailles,  which  placed  her  in  closer  eom- 
nuinication,  by  a  secret  staircase,  with  those  of  the 
kinjr. 

The  kinjr,  indeed,  with  the  cxcepti(m  of  the  time 
he  gave  to  hunting,  and  to  his  visits  to  the  Pare 
aux  Cerfs,  j)assed  nearly  his  whole  life  with  his 
sultana.  He  went  into  her  apartments  early  in  the 
mornin<;,  was  present  at  her  toilet,  remained  with 
hiT  till  the  hour  of  mass,  came  back  with  her  after 
chapel,  then  took  soup  or  a  cutlet  with  her,  and  did 
not  withdraw  till  six  in  the  eveninpr.  On  huntin<j; 
days  he  was  aAvay,  of  course,  but  he  su])ped  w  ith 
her.  All  Madame  de  Pomj)adour's  talents  of  con- 
versation, all  the  devices  of  an  inventive  mind, 
were  i)Ut  in  action  to  amuse  her  sultan ;  all  the  lit- 
tle tittle-tattle  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  all  the  scan- 
dal of  the  time,  came  rippling  from  her  fluent 
tongue  into  the  cars  of  a  king  who  was  the  greatest 
conceivable  lover  of  gossip,  and  most  curious  of 
eveiy  small  detail  of  private  lile  ;  —  one  of  whose 
greatest  pleasures,  indeed,  Avas  the  perusal  of  ])ri- 
vate  letters,  selected  and  unsealed  ibr  him  in  the 
cabinet  noir  of  the  Paris  ]M)st-office.  The  king,  as 
is  well  known,  was  so  much  at  a  loss  tor  occupation 
that  at  one  period  of  life  he  took  to  needlework 
and  tapestry,  at  another  to  wood-turning  with  a 
lathe  ;  and  at  Madame  Ponqiadour's,  when  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  lie  would  have  a  delinquent 
domestic  of  his  mistress's  household  called  up  be- 
fore him  for  cross-examination,  and  on  one  occasion 
lie  ci-oss-questioncd  a  footman  for  two  hours,  who 
was  accused  of  having  stolen  some  laci'.  After 
talk  and  scandal,  the  marquise  fi'U  back  on  her 
musical  accomplislnnents,  and  with  tha,t  pi-rfect 
grace  she  possessed,  sang  and  ]>layed  to  the  king 
on  various  instruments.  She  had  especially  the  tact 
of  a])i»lying  herself  to  the  roya,1  humor,  of  being  gay 
when  he  was  gay,  and  being  serious  when  he  was 
serious.  On  these  latter  occasions  it  was,  however, 
sometimes  not  so  easy  for  her  to  go  wholly  with 
the  royal  caprice. 

On  one  occasion,  when  tlie  king's  humor,  as  often 
was  the  case,  took  a  gloomy,  semi-devotional  turn, 
he  entered  her  apartments  with  a  volume  of  Bour- 
dalouc  in  his  hand,  and  expounded  to  her  the  serious 
reflections  which  the  reading  of  the  sermon  had 
called  iq),  and  proposeil  to  re-read  the  sennon  in 
company  with  her.  'Hie  marquise  naturally  had  a 
friirhfful  dread  of  any  signs  of  reformation  in  the 
king,  nnfl  she  n-fused  to  hear  the  discoiu'sc  most 
eiMTcri  tically,  and  tried  to  change  the  subject  of  con- 
\er'^ation,  ni)on  which  Louis  went  oft'  to  his  own 
ai)ar(iiuints,  saying,  "Eh  bien,  je  m'en  vais  ilone 
cnez  moi  coutinuer  ma  lecture,"  leaving  the  niar- 
qaise  in  a  state  nf  teai's  and  inexpressible  anxiety. 


'Ilie  astonishing  favor  with  wliich  the  mistress 
was  regarded  naturally  created  crowd.*"  of  enmities 
and  jealousies.  Tlie  royal  family  was.  of  course, 
among  those  most  hostUe  to  the  Pouq)adour.  As 
for  the  qiieen,  she  had  long  given  up  rM  hoj)e  of  re- 
claiming her  husband,  and  she  was  as  content  to 
see  her  ])lace  occupied  with  the  Pompaxlour  as  by 
anybody  else.  Indeed,  Madame  de  Pomjiadour  did 
all  she  could,  by  every  kind  of  foi-ethought  anil  at- 
tention, to  conciliate  Marie  Leckzinska,  and  the 
queen  was  touched  by  her  humility,  and  thought 
tliat  she  might  be  better  off  thus  than  with  a  haugh- 
tier rival. 

Marie  Leckzinska's  good-will  was  a  wonderfid 
protection  for  the  mistress,  who  made  use  of  the 
amiability  of  the  queen  to  fortify  her  position  as 
much  as  possible.  She  got  permission  to  ritle  in 
one  of  the  (jueen's  carriages  when  the  court  changed 
its  ri'sidencc,  which  gave  the  favorite  a  positi<m  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  very  diflen-nt  from  that  she 
would  otherwise  have  held  ;  and  Marie  Leckzinska 
made  no  objection  to  her  seat  at  chapel  in  tin-  royal 
gallery.  In  matters  of  religion,  however,  the  (picen's 
ctmscience  did  not  permit  her  to  he  so  lenient. 
She  refused  to  alloAv  her  husband's  mistress  to 
caiTv  one  of  the  church  vessels  in  the  ceremony  of 
the  Cene,  or  to  be  one  of  the  queteuses  on  Kaster 
Sunday. 

Marie  Leckzinska,  too,  in  one  instance,  showed 
some  pleasant  malice  in  her  way  of  receiving  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  wliich  jjrovcd  that  she  was  not 
so  resigned  as  she  appeared  to  be  outwanlly.  Ma- 
dame de  Ponqiadour  entered  her  ajiartment  (me 
day,  before  her  little  court,  to  pay  her  respects. 
She  bore  a  large  basket  of  flowers  in  her  fine  hands 
and  amis,  without  gloves,  as  etiquette  required. 
As  she  stood  in  front  of  the  queen,  after  making  her 
obeisance,  the  hitter,  in  a  cool  way,  out  loud,  and 
with  measured  voice,  proceede<l  to  make  a  running 
commentary  on  the  beauties  of  the  marquise,  as 
though  the  Pompadour  were  a  statue  or  work  of 
art,  which  justified  the  taste  of  the  king.  Her  com- 
plexion, her  eyes,  her  fine  arms,  were  all  the  suli- 
ject  of  a  praise  which  could  not  be  taken  as  flatter- 
ing from  the  superiority  of  tone  in  which  it  was 
administei*ed  ;  and  finally  the  queen  requested  the 
favorite,  as  she  stood  in  that  awkward  attitude, 
with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  to  sing  something.  It 
was  vain  to  refuse. 

Tlie  queen  insisted,  to  the  surprise  of  tlie  compa- 
ny. Madame  de  Pompadour  sang  forth,  with  all 
the  force  of  her  fine  \oice,  a  monologue  Ironi 
niiick's  "  Armida  "  :  "  Eufin  il  est  en  ma  puissance." 
Marie  Leckzinska  changed  color  at  this  audacious 
outburst,  and  her  whole  court  hardly  knew  what 
attitude  to  assume.  But  the  poor  queen  was  too 
used  to  humiliation  to_  shov.- any  resentment ;  ami 
not  long  aflcr  she  made  a  visit  to  Madame  de 
Pompadimr  at  licr  cliateau  at  Choisy,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  king,  Avho  had  never  lieen  seen  to  be  so 
•ittentive  to  her  as  on  that  evening;  —  which  so  de- 
lighted Marie  Leckzinska  that  she  was  heanl  to  <a\, 
"  Je  ne  m'cn  irai  d'ici  que  quand  on  me  chassora." 

Not  so  pleasant,  however,  were  the  relatiims  of 
the  favorite  with  th.e  younger  members  of  the  family. 
Tlie  young  Dauphin,  when  obliged  to  give  her  the 
accolade  of  etiquette,  thntst  out  his  tongue  at  her  on 
one  occasion,  and  was  banished  from  court  for  some 
time  in  consequence.  All  the  loval  children  sought 
'o  mortify*  her  as  much  as  possible,  —  as  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  tlu'V  rode  in  the  same  carriage  to  a 
hunting  jiarty  with  her.  and  never  addi-essed  her  a 
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word  «luriiijj  tlie  whole  riile.  But  Madame  de 
P«)ini)a<luiir  revfn;;i'd  licrsclf  fully  in  her  quiet  way; 
ibr,  as  the  Diiuphhi  jrrew  up,  anil  naturally  wanted 
to  :issi>t  in  the  advnneeinent  of  his  friends  and  at- 
U-nd:ints,  he  found  Matlaine  de  Pompadour  Ix'fin-e 
liini  at  every  stej). 

She  was  intormed  oi  evcrj'  vacaney,  every  ofiice 
at  eourt,  in  the  array,  or  in  tliv  administration,  to 
bi'  ;riven  away,  and  when  the  ])au])hin  applied  to 
the  mini.-ters  lin-  a  protefjc,  he  waa  always  informed 
it  had  been  already  jji-omised  to  a  relative  or  de- 
pendant of  Matlame  de  Pompadour ;  and  on  one 
oecasion,  when  a  prote<i<'  of  the  ])auphiu  eried  out 
at  the  injiistiee  of  a  nominatiou  over  his  head,  lie 
was,  in  spite  of  M.  le  Dauphin  and  his  protestations, 
sent  off  to  eool  his  indignation  to  the  state  prison  of 
For  TEvequc. 

Once  or  twice  only  did  the  Dauphin  and  the 
princesses  niana^je  to  score  a  point  a;iainst  her.  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour  had,  howevi-r,  to  j)ut  up  with 
an  occasional  checkmate  from  the  fine  spirit  ol'  rail- 
lery of  some  of  the  old  noblesse,  wlio  refused  to  pay 
coni-t  to  this  bom";i:eoisie  mistress,  llie  Prince  de 
Conti  and  she  were  always  at  war.     She  hated  the 

frince  because  he  directed  the  secret  diph)uiacy  of 
lOuis  XV.,  into  which  she  could  jrain  no  initiation. 
The  Prince  de  Conti  was,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  honest  men  in  the  kinj^dom,  hut 
woidd  do  nothing  to  conciliate  the  fayoritt'.  He 
was  obli^icd  to  visit  her,  nevertheless,  om-  day  on 
the  kinir's  business,  when  she  omitted  to  offer  him  a 
seat.  Tlie  interview  was  in  her  bedroom,  so  the 
prince  cfwUy  seated  himself  on  her  bed,  saying, 
"  Voilh,  madame,  nn  excellent  coucher."  The 
manjuise  bi'haved  just  the  same  to  another  gTeat 
seip^neur,  M.  de  Beaufremond,  who  on  the  occasion 
tranquilly  stretched  himself  in  an  arm-chair.  Tlu- 
most  audacious  rejjartee  of  this  kind,  however,  came 
to  her  from  the  Marquis  de  Sonvre,  one  of  the  most 
witty  courtiers  of  the  time.  The  marquis,  in  an 
easy  way,  seati'd  himself  on  the  arm  of  her  own 
chair  till  he  had  concluded  his  conversation. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  complained  to  the  king, 
who  spoke  about  the  matter  to  M.  de  Sonvre. 
"  Sire,"  replied  he,  ''j't'tois  diablement  las,  et  ne 
sachant  oil  m'asseoir,  je  me  suis  aide  eomme  j'ai 

f)u."  Louis,  who  was  always  good-natured  and 
oved  a  joke,  laughed  loudly  at  the  reply  ;  and  the 
manpiise  ccmld  get  no  ivdress  on  M.  de  Sonvre. 
As  for  smaller  peo|»le  who  offended  her,  it  is  well 
known  she  filled  half  the  Bastile  and  other  state 
j)risons  in  Paris.  Kver}bodyhas  heard  of  Latude 
and  his  attenq)ted  escape  li-om  the  Bastile,  where 
he  was  shut  up  for  forty  years  at  thi;  original  motion 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
knowu  that  his  heirs,  in  17!J3,  brought  an  action 
f<»r  «lamagcs  against  the  family  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour tor  the  imprisonment  of  their  father,  and 
that  they  obtaincfl  a  verdict  in  their  favor,  con- 
demning their  opponents  to  the  payment  of  00,000 
livres,  only  10,000  of  which,  however,  were  paid. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  the  world,  botli  within 
Versailles  and  without  it,  were  the  enemies  of 
Madame  di-  Pi)mpadour,  —  excepting  cmly  they 
who  were  attached  to  her  by  some  obligation  past, 
or  tlif  hoi)c  of  some  favor  to  come ;  and  at  the 
slightest  cloud  of  disfavor  her  enemies  raised  their 
hea<ls  and  redoubled  their  endeavors  to  oust  her 
from  her  |K)sition.  To  retain  a  hold  upon  the  king 
was  in  it.<elf  sufficient  occupation  for  the  energies 
of  any  onlinary  woman,  but  beyond  this  she  haul  to 
be  ceaselessly  on  tlie  watch  to  guard  against  the 


contrivances  of  the  world  without ;  and  when  we 
add  to  all  these  occupations  that  of  ruling  the  min- 
isters, making  foreign  alliance  and  treatie>,  and 
gti\  erning  or  misgoverning  the  country,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  her  ofliee  was  no  sinecure. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  no  nunister  was,  in 
the  long  nin,  able  to  hold  his  place  against  her,  and 
she  disposed  of  the  first  dignities  of  state  and  the 
command  of  armies  just  as  it  suited  her  caprices. 
Orry,  the  ('<mlrolenr-(jeneral,  accustomed  to  the 
frugal  ailministration  of  the  Cardinal  Fleury,  hav- 
ing remonstrated  against  the  fresh  burst  of  prodi- 
gality of  the  king  towards  his  new  mistress,  was  i"e- 
])laced  by  M.  de  Machault  d'Arnonville,  a  creature 
of  her  own,  —  who,  however,  having  fiallen  under 
her  suspicions  at  the  time  of  the  Damiens  assassina- 
tion, was  then  also  dismissed.  The  Maixpiis  d'Ai*- 
genson,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  having  put 
her  out  of  patience  by  stanunering,  was  sent  into 
exile.  Ilis  bix)ther,  the  Comte  d'Argenson,  the 
Minister  of  War,  a  more  obsequious  character,  hav- 
ing o])posed  tlie  Austrian  alliance,  was  dismissed 
after  some  years  of  service.  But  the  greatest  difh- 
ctdties  she  had  to  encounter  wei"C  in  the  resistance 
of  the  Comte  de  Maurepas,  the  chief  minister,  and 
the  ])uc  de  Kiehelieu,  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
cluunber.  ilaurepas,  relying  upon  the  >uj)j)ort  of 
the  rest  i-oy  of  theal  family,  his  own  facilities  for 
making  work  come  easy  to  the  king,  and  the  gen- 
eral elasticity  and  caustic  frivolity  of  his  character, 
believed  he  was  a  match  for  the  Pouq)adoiu',  and 
would  make  no  advances  or  concessions  to  secure 
her  favor. 

Indeed,  she  attributed  to  him,  and  apj)arently 
with  reason,  some  of  the  worst  Poissonades  which 
circulated  about  Versailles,  llie  king,  indeed,  had 
a  real  afft-ction  for  the  fri\  olous  Maurepas ;  but  the 
nunister  was  soon  obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  slippery  nature  of  the  ground  on 
wliich  he  stood.  Louis  being  all  day  Avith  the  Pom- 
])adom-,  the  minister  was  necessarily  obliged  to  seek 
the  monarch  in  her  ajiartment  to  confer  witli  him 
on  matters  of  pn-ssing  iMi])i>rtance  ;  but  the  favorite 
always  contrived  so  to  i-ngross  the  attention  of  the 
infatuated  monai-ch,  that  he  barely  ga\e  M.  de 
Maurejias  the  slightest  si<fn  that  he  was  listening  to 
him.  If  at  any  time  Maurepas  contrived  really  to 
interest  the  king,  the  Pompadom*  cried  out,  "  Allons 
done.  Monsieur  de  Maurepas;  vous  faites  venir  si 
Sa  Majeste  la  couUiu'  jaune.  Adieu,  Monsieur  de 
Maurepas."  On  another  occasion  she  insisted  ou 
M.  de  Maurepas's  annulling  a  certain  lettre  de 
Ciichet  which  he  had  signed.  '•  II  faut,  madame, 
que  Sa  Majeste  Tordimne."  '•  Faites  ce  que 
madame  vent,"  rejoined  the  king.  Maurepas,  in 
his  light  Avay,  turned  these  un])leasaut  scenes  into 
ridicule,  and  revenged  himself  by  the  bitter,  sarcas- 
tic verses  which  he  had  an  especial  talent  for  w^rit- 
ing;  and  they  fbllowcil  in  swift  successi<m,  each 
one  more  bitter  than  another. 

'Diere  came  forth  at  last  an  epigram  wliose  innnt 
turned  on  a  malady  of  the  favorite.  She  bounded 
into  fuiy  and  t'xasperation,  and  went  off  to,  Maure- 
pas herself  to  demand  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
the  chansons.  '•  Quand  je  Ic  saural,  madame,  ^'c  le 
dirai  an  i-oi."  "  Vous  faites  jwu  de  cas,  mousK'ur, 
des  nuiitresses  du  roi."  "  Je  les  ai  toujt>nr.«  respec- 
tees,  madame,  «le  quelque  cspece  qu'elles  fossent." 
AfU'r  this  the  Pompadour  was  determined  ou  his 
dismissal  at  any  cost.  She  afFecled  to  believe  that 
Maunpas  intended  U>  i>oison  her,  for  Uiere  liad 
been  a  silly  report  tliat  Maureijos  hatl   j^oisoncd 
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Mndanii;  de  Cliateauroux.  She  skipt  always  with 
her  physician,  Quesnay,  in  the  next  room,  and 
with  antidotes  near  to  her.  She  would  never  eat 
or  drink  at  table  till  the  dishes  or  wines  had  been 
previously  tasted  before  her  |  and  after  wearying 
the  king  for  some  time  with  such  affectations,  the 
weak  monarch  gave  way,  and  exiled  Maurepas  to 
Bom-ges.  It  \^as  not  so  easy  for  her  to  ^et  rid  of 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  liimself,  with  his  liber- 
tine, light,  courtier  air,  was  almost  as  indisjwnsable 
to  the  king  as  the  Pompadour.  Nevertheless,  on 
one  occasion  when  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  as  first 
gentleman  of  the  chamber,  had  opposed  the  whims 
of  the  Pomj)adour,  the  king  said  to  him  at  his 
debotte,  "  M.  de  Richelieu,  combien  de  fois  avez- 
VOU8  etc  i\  la  Bastille  ?  "  "  Trois  fois,  sire,"  said 
Richelieu,  with  a  fallen  face.  She  was  not  able  to 
prevent  Richelieu  iivam  obtaining  some  of  the  most 
important  militarj'  commands ;  but  whenever  he 
met  with  any  such  success,  she  prevented  the  king 
from  giving  him  the  gracious  reception  he  expect- 
ed. Thus  when  he  returned  all  glorious  after  the 
taking  of  Minorca,  all  that  Louis  said  to  him  was, 
"Marechal,  vous  savez  lamort  de  ce  pauvre  Lands- 
malt,"  —  one  of  the  royal  huntsmen ;  and  he 
added,  "  Les  figues  de  Minurque,  sont  -  elles 
bonnes  ?  " 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  to  say  the  tnith,  made 
the  less  opposition  to  a  command  beinjj  given  to 
Richelieu,  since  she  hoped  some  great  failure  would 
bring  about  his  disgrace.  "  M.  de  Richelieu,  il  est 
assez  fanfaron  pour  vouloir  se  charger  de  eela.  II 
mettra  autant  de  Idgerete  i\  prendre  une  ville  qu'h, 
seduire  une  femme ;  cela  serait  plaisant.  II  lui 
faudrait  quelque  bonne  disgrace  pour  lui  apprendre 
h  ne  douter  de  rien."  The  miseries  and  reverses 
which  the  inca])able  creatures  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padoiu",  who  were  made  ministers  and  generals, 
brought  upon  France,  are  marked  in  the  history  of 
France  in  characters  of  blood  and  shame.  The 
people  of  France  and  of  Paris  knew  well  enough  the 
authoress  of  all  these  calamities,  and  if  she  could 
have  been  caught  at  times  in  the  capital,  they  would 
have  torn  her  to  pieces.  In  the  days  of  her  parasite 
Machault,  there  were  printed  papers  distributed 
about  the  streets  of  Paris,  —  "  Kasez  le  Roi,  pen- 
dez  Pompadour,  rouez  Machault."  And  as  for  the 
Poissonades,  as  the  bitter  verses  were  called  which 
were  written  against  her,  both  Versailles  and  Paris 
were  flooded  with  them. 

To  console  her,  however,  somewhat  for  these  vio- 
lent pasquinades,  Madame  de  Pompadour  could 
have  recourse  to  a  large  collection  of  verses  of  an 
opposite  character,  composed  by  her  friends,  men  of 
letters  and  others.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Vol- 
taire, who  burnt  a  good  deal  of  coarse  incense  at 
her  shrine,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  made  histori- 
ographer of  France,  an  academician,  and  gentleman 
ordinary  of  the  chamber. 

The  Pompadour,  indeed,  never  forgot  the  pleasant 
hours  she  had  owed  to  men  of  letters  before  her  ar- 
rival at  her  anomalous  })lace  of  power,  and  she  was 
willing,  to  befriend  any  writer  when  she  could. 
She  would  ha\e  done  -something  for  Rousseau,  the 
Genevese  owl,  as  she  called  him,  had  not  his  sav- 
age independence  repelled  h-rr;  though  the  letter 
wliicli  is  commonly  attributed  to  him,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  hundred  louis  rejected  with  indignation,  is 
spurious.  Marmontel,  however,  was  her  great  fa- 
vorite, and  every  Sunday  he  in  company  with  the 
Abbe  de  Beruis,  —  aftenvards  Cardinal  de  Bemis, 
and  Duclos,  paid  her  visits  at  her  toilette  at  Ver- 


sailles, and  he  was  indebted  to  her  for  his  seat  in 
the  Academy.  She  gave  Piron,  the  author  of  the 
'■  Metromanid,"  "  qui  ne  fut  jamais  rien,"  a  pension 
of  1,000  francs. 

Montesquieu  was  indebted  to  her  forT?ome  acts  of 
considerate  kindness.  Her  protection  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Encyclopedic  "  is  well  known.  Mu- 
sicians, sculptors,  painters,  architects,  and  artists  of 
all  kinds  found  in  her  liberal  support.  She  was 
herself  a  clever  draughtswoman,  and  engraved  in 
a  mediocre  way  on  cop]5er.  On  her  former  talent 
Voltaire  made  the  best  lines  he  ever  wrote  for 
her ;  they  contain  a  "  divin "  or  a  "  divine,"  of 
course : — 

"  Pompadour,  ton  crayon  divin 
Devralt  dessiner  ton  visage  : 
Jamais  une  plus  belle  main 
N'aurais  fais  uu  i)IU3  joli  ouvrage.' 

A  good  many  of  her  engravings  are  preserved  at 
the  Bibliothfeque  Imperials  in  Paris. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had  barely  been  mistress 
of  the  king  for  two  years  when  she  began,  like 
Madame  de  Maintenon  with  Louis  XIV.,  to  despair 
of  her  resources  for  anmsing  an  imamusable  king, 
and  called  in  the  theatre  to  her  assistance.  She 
remembered  the  success  which  she  had  achieved  on 
the  stage  at  Etiolles,  and  she  proposed  to  establish, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing,  the  theatre  in  the 
chateau,  known  as  the  "  Theitre  des  Petits  Cabi- 
nets." To  obtain  a  place  among  the  audience,  was 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  ambition  at  Versailles. 
Tlie  owners  of  the  greatest  names  were  refused,  and 
the  Mardchal  Due  de  Noailles,  in  consequence  of  a 
refusal,  retired  for  some  time  in  disgust  from  Ver- 
sailles. Naturally,  therefore,  the  honor  of  playing 
in  the  troupe  was  still  more  solicited.  A  certain 
Marquis  de  V gave  an  important  place  to  a  de- 
pendant of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  on  the  sole  con- 
-dition  that  he  should  play  the  part  of  exempt  de  po- 
lice in  one  of  Moliere's  pieces.  If  we  may  trust 
accounts,  the  acting  was  universally  good,  not  only 
in  farces,  vaudevilles,  pastorales,  &c.,  but  in  high 
comedy ;  and  finally  a  tragedy  of  Voltaire's  "  Al- 
zire,"  was  triumphantly  performed. 

At  the  inauguration  of  this  theatre,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  not  only  sang  and  played  in  several 
parts,  but  encountered  audaciously  the  perils  of  the 
ballet ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  on  one 
occasion,  Louis  said,  enraptured,  "  Vous  ctes  la 
femme  la  plus  charmante  qu'il  y  ait  en  France." 

The  cost  of  tliis  theatre  was  something  frightful ! 
In  one  year  the  accounts  of  the  Due  de  la  Vrilliere 
reached  230,203  livres.  The  king  —  who,  after 
the  first  novelty  had  worn  off,  often  yawned  horri- 
bly at  these  performances  —  at  last  suppressed  the 
theatre  at  Versailles,  and  it  was  transjxjrted  to  the 
chateau  of  the  marquise  at  Bellevue. 

The  effect  of  the  accounts  of  the  perlbrniances  on 
the  public  mind  raised  ai>prehensions,  and  it  was 
supjK)sed  the  monarch  was  influenced  in  his  decis- 
ion by  the  following  passage,  in  a  pamphlet  of 
satirical  sketches  j^ler  the  fashion  of  Labru- 
yere  :  — 

"  Linthr,  trop  gen^  dans  sa  grandeur  pf)ur  prendre 
une  fiUe  de  centimes,  se  satisfait  en  prince  de  son 
sang,  —  on  lui  biitit  une  grande  maison,  on  y  6\c\v 
pr6s  un  thdiUre  oil  sa  maStresse  devient  dansense  en 
titre  et  en  office  ;  hommes  entetds  de  la  vanit<5  des 
sautcuscs  lauderelles,  ne  pensez  pas  que  le  dernier 
les  (JygtJS  soit  mort  en  Lydie." 

But  the  theatrical  extravagances  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
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millions  and  iiiillions  she  squandej-ed  away  in  buy- 
ing CHtatc's,  in  altering  or  decoratin"j  old  cbiiteaux, 
in  construct in<r  new  ones.  Her  largest  chateau 
was  at  Crecy,  but  she  bad  others  at  Compiegne, 
Fontainebleau,  Saint  Ouen,  Montrctent,  La  Celie 
Saint  Cloud,  at  Bellevue,  two  at  Versailles,  two  or 
thive  at  ■  Paris,  of  which  one  was  tlie  palace  now 
known  as  the  El)see.  Her  last  acquisition  was 
the  vast  estate  belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  Mo- 
nars,  and  she  even  cont«unpIated  purchasing  the 
principality  of  Neutchate!  from  the  King  of  Prussia, 
as  a  place  of  retirement  in  case  of  disgrace,  or  the 
death  of  the  king.  Tlie  furniture  of  all  these  cha- 
teaux was,  of  coui'se,  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
She  was  a  mine  of  gold  for  the  tapissiers  of  the 
time ;  and  the  fetes  she  got  up  at  her  various  resi- 
dences for  the  amusen^cnt  of  a  blasd  king  cost  fabu- 
lous sums.  Every  effect  that  bright  illuminations, 
fin-works,  artificial  water,  gondolas  and  barges, 
mumnuTies  and  masquerades  in  silk  and  satin, 
and  silver-spaagled  gauze  and  feathers,  could  pro- 
<luce,  was  tried  upon  the  king,  and  very  frequently 
without  success.   * 

She  founded,  however,  two  institutions,  both  of 
which  have  been  beneficial  to  France.  Of  the  first, 
the  whole  credit  of  invention  and  execution  is  due 
to  herself,  —  the  manufactmx'  of  porcelain  at  Se- 
vres. The  other  institution  was  the  military  school 
of  the  Champs  de  Mai-s. 

Tlie  public  hatred  against  the  favorite  increased 
with  the  duration  of  her  reign,  and  rose  to  an 
alarming  intensity  during  the  disasters  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  spites  of  all  the  pains  she  took  to 
increase  the  number  of  her  partisans  and  flatterers. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  now  spoke  of  retiring  to 
her  estates.  K\en  she  felt  overwhelmed  with  tlie 
public  detestation.  She  never  travelled  at  this 
time  except  well  accompanied,  and  in  her  joui-ney 
from  Choisy  to  Versailles  went  in  the  middle  of  a 
s(juadron  of  horse-patrol.  Louis  himself  began  to 
feel  a  little.  He  exclaimed  querulously,  "  On  me 
nommait  ci-devant  le  Bien-uim<5 ;  je  suis  aujourd, 
hui  le  Bien-hai."  He  made  no  attempt  at  reform, 
however,  though  the  state  of  the  public  mind  was 
such  that  he  no  longer  ventured  to  cross  Paris,  and 
had  a  road  made  by  which  he  might  go  to  Com- 
piegne  without  going  through  the  capital.  Tlie 
road  was  called  the  Chemin  de  la  Revoke,  and  still 
bears  its  name. 

To  consoli'  the  marqui?«,  she  was  allowed  ducal 
honors  at  court,  thi-  tabouret  in  the  presence  of  the 
fiueeu,  the  ducal  mantle  to  her  coat  of  arms,  and 
tne  velvet  hammercloth  to  her  carriage.  Tlie  pub- 
lic execrations  had  their  effect  upon  her,  however; 
for  she  endeavored  to  change  her  position  in  respect 
to  the  king,  and  towards  the  court.  She  desired 
now  to  maintain  only  innocent  nMations  with  the 
sovertMgn,  but  ha<l  no  thought  of  resigning  her  posi- 
tion as  confidential  frien«l  and  prime  minister  in  pet- 
ticoats, with  her  magnificent  monopoly  of  state  pat- 
ronage. She  wished,  in  fact,  to  preserve  all  the 
iroldcn  fruit  of  her  immorality,  and  to  have  all  the 
honor  due  to  immaculate  virtue. 

She  put  in  play  an  immense  deal  of  hypocrisy 
anfl  double-dealing  to  achieve  her  purpose,  and, 
atk'ronc  first  gn*at  repulse,  she  partially  succeeded. 
Her  chief  aim  was  to  be  named  by  tlie  queen  as  one 
of  her  la<lies  of  honor,  afler  which  the  world  could 
have  nothing  to  say  to  her  residence  at  Versailles. 
She  made  this  reauest,  but  the  queen  naturally 
replied  that  she  could  not  receive  her,  as  she  lived 
apart  front  her  husband  and  never  took  the  Com- 


munion. With  every  protestation  of  repentance, 
and  of  an  intention  to  le;ul  a  devout  life  in  future, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  afiplicd  to  a  confessor, 
—  no  ordinary  one,  but  a  confessor  of  the  order 
fix)ni  which  tlie  kings  and  queens  of  France  were 
wont  to  select  their  spiritual  advisers,  —  a  Jesuit, 
le  Pere  de  Sacy.  But  the  Pfcre  de  Sacy  was  inflex- 
ible. He  refused  to  give  her  absolution.  He  de- 
clared that  however  innocent  might  be  her  actual 
relations  with  the  king,  yet  her  very  presence  at 
Versailles  was  a  scandal  on  religion  and  on  moral- 
ity. Madame  tie  Pompadour  was  irritated  against 
the  confessor  and  liis  order,  and  dismissed  him  ; 
and  hence  arose  one  of  the  causes  of  grievance 
which  induced  her  to  support  Choiseul  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  from  France. 

However,  in  the  end,  she  accomplished  all  she 
wished  ;  for  the  first  objection  any  confessor  would 
make  to  her  would  be  that  she  had  letl  her  husband. 
She  contrived,  by  a  hypocritical  letter  of  repentance 
to  M.  d'Etiolles,  and  an  offer  tt)  return,  to  extract  a 
refusal  from  him  to  receive  her.  It  is  true  she  had 
him  warned  beforehand,  by  M.  de  Soubise,  that  the 
king  would  be  much  displeased  if  he  accepted  her 
offer  ;  but  this  did  not  operate  at  all  with  M.  le 
Normant  d'Etiolles,  who,  since  he  had  been  driven 
by  her  conduct  to  sanction  illegitimate  connections, 
had  become  passionately  attached  to  a  lady  of  the 
Opera.  M.  d'Etiolles  said  he  wholly  forgave  his 
wife,  but  could  not  possibly  receive  her  back. 
Madame  la  Marquise  was  now  a  triumphant,  repen- 
tant creature.  She  had  done  all  she  could  to  re- 
pair her  little  sins,  and,  with  all  tlie  confidence  of 
rejected  virtue,  she  secured  a  more  convenient  con- 
fessor, who  gave  her  absolution  and  the  sacrament, 
and  tlie  queen  was  outwitted,  —  for  the  only  two 
objections  she  could  make  to  tlie  Pompadour's 
request  were  thus  answered.  She  was  presented, 
consequently,  to  the  queen,  after  her  nomination  to 
a  place  in  hor  household,  in  1 756.  But  the  next 
year  she  was  in  a  greater  danger  tlian  ever  of  los- 
ing her  position,  on  the  occasion  of  the  wound 
received  by  the  king  from  the  hands  of  the  assassin 
Damiens. 

She  exjjccted  every  moment  to  receive  orders  to 
start,  for  she  knew  the  king  had  a  horror  of  dying 
in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  She  was  deserted  by  all 
the  world  but  her  brother,  who  had  become  through 
her  influence  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  Madame  du 
Hausset  her  feinme  de  chambre,  and  the  Abb^  de 
Bernis.  Machault,  the  garde  des  sceaux,  who  owed 
his,  advancement  entirely  to  her,  observed  that  the 
king  never  mentioned  her  name,  and  took  care  to 
avoid  her  imtil  he  received  word  from  the  king  to 
give  commands  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  leave 
forthwith. 

Her  agitation  was  horrible.  Orange-flower  water 
was  given  her,  to  sootlie  her,  in  a  silver  cup ;  for  her 
teeth  clinched  together  so  convulsively  that  she 
would  have  crushed  a  glass.  Another  hour,  and 
Versailles  and  its  splendors  and  tlie  golden  millions 
of  France  would  exist  no  more  for  her.  Her  part 
was  played  out.  No  marvel  so  ambitious  a  nature 
ground  her  teeth  in  nervous  desperation.  Never- 
theless, in  this  agony  of  grief,  her  trunks  lia<l  to  lie 
jiackcd  up.  The  carriages  were  orflen'il.  ;ind  the 
coachmen  were  on  the  boxes,  whi'n  la  petite  inarc- 
chale,  —  the  wily,  little,  unscrupulous  MarcH?hale  de 
Mireport,  —  the'lx>som-friend  and  confidante  of  the 
Pompadour,  —  she  who  is  said  to  have  taken  cherry- 
stones fn)m  tlie  Pompadour's  mouth  as  she  ate  clur- 
ries  one  day  in  her  carriage,  to  save  the  favorite's 
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<;loves,  enti'red,  and  cried,  "  What's  all  this  ?  "What 
do  these  trunk;*  mean  ?  ....  Quiquitte  lapartiela 
perd."  And  the  marquise  remained  to  triumph  once 
more  over  all  her  enemies. 

A  comment  on  this  crisis  of  tluPompatlour's  ca- 
reer is  to  1)e  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Cai'- 
dinal  do  Bornis  uith  M.  de  Choiseul,  —  botli  her 
creatures,  and  hoth  afterwards  prime  ministers  by 
her  choice.  The  vutuous  indijjnation  of  the  eccle- 
siastic at  the  enmity  of  the  court  to  l.^  n»  • 
edifying :  — 

*' Le  roi  a  6te  assassine,  et  la  cour  n  .;  >..  u.u..- 
cet  alFreux  evencment  qu'nn  moment  favorable  de 
chasser  notre  amic.  Toutes  les  intrio;ues  out  etc 
deployees  aupres  du  eonfesseur.  II  y  a  nne  tribii 
i\  la  cour  qui  attend  toujours  rextrC'meonction  pour 
tflcher  emprunter  sou  credit.  Pourquoi  faut-il  que 
la  devotion  soit  si  scparee  de  la  vertu  ?  Notre 
aiuie  ne  piut pin's  scditilnliser  que  lea  sots  et  hs  fri- 
pons.  II  est  (le  notorie'te'  puhlique  que  I'limltie,  th- 
piils  cinq  ims,  (I  pits  la  place  de  la  (/ahinterir.  C'est 
line  vi'aie  caaioterie  de  remonter  dans  le  passe  pour 
I'innoceuce  de  la  liaison  actuelle  :  elle  est  ibndee 
sur  la  necessite  d'ouvrir  son  ume  h  une  amie  epro- 
uvee  et  sure,  et  qui  dans  la  division  du  ministere  est 
le  seal  pont  de  reunion.  Que  d'ingrats  j'ai  vus,  mon 
cher  comte,  et  comhien  notre  siecle  est  corroiiijnt  !  " 

But  such  a<ronizing  emotions,  —  the  intense  anx- 
iety and  watchfidness  of  her  daily  life,  the  nevei- 
enilinfi  fatiii;ue  and  weariness  which  the  necessity 
of  beinp:,  at  every  moment,  '•  uj)  to  the  mark," 
which  her  position  required,  —  was  daily  telling 
fHghtfully  on  the  marquise.  She  herself  said  that 
her  life  was  terrible,  —  "C'est  un  combat."  She 
was,  in  fact,  from  morning  to  night,  dancing  the  tight- 
rope over  a  fall  to  her  as  honnble  as  that  of  Niag- 
ara ;  and  the  rope,  too,  might  be  cut  at  any  mo- 
ment. She  gave  way  sometimes,  and  sank  down 
in  floods  of  tears  befoi'e  her  brother  or  Madame  du 
Ilausset.  She  was,  however,  resolved  to  die  game  ; 
and  if  we  can  admire  sjjirit  and  a  defiant  indepen- 
dence, minus  niorality,  the  Pompadour  has  a  right 
to  be  admired. 

The  faded  iiivorite  l>ec;ime  so  ill  at  last  that  she 
was  a  pitiable  object.  All  the  fine  lines  of  her 
form,  the  childlike  roundness  and  softness  of  her 
limbs,  the  infantine  freshness  of  her  featiiivs  liad 
passed  away. 

She  Avas  a  mere  skeleton,  —  all  elbows,  and  shoul- 
der-blades, and  collar-bones  ;  and  her  smooth,  pure 
cheek  and  forehead  were  channelled  by  care,  fatigue, 
and  j)ain,  with  hideous  wrinkles,  which  shi-  tried  to 
conceal  with  a  thick  crast  of  artificial  white  and 
red.  All  that  remained  of  her  old  beauty  was  to  lie 
found  in  her  fine  brown  t'yes,  which  grew  larger  and 
more  brilliant  with  the  decav  of  her  person  and 
the  emaciation  of  her  face.  Alarming  symptoms  fol- 
lowed close  on  each  other  with  increasing  gi-avity. 
The  ])al[)itati(m  of  the  heart  became  so  violent  that 
she  had  fits  of  suffocation,  till  at  last  her  energetic 
will  could  no  longer  sup]M)rt  her  enfeebled,  diseased 
form,  and  on  a  visit  to  Choisy  she  M'as  obliged  to 
give  way  and  take  to  her  bed.  Louis  XV.,  to  do 
him  justice,  did  not  show  himself  unfeeling  as  long 
as  she  lived.  On  the  cr)ntrary,  he  paid  her  every 
attention,  and  consulted  her  on  ])ul)lie  affairs  up  to 
the  ia<t ;  and  after  he  had  lef\  Choisy  for  A^-rsailles, 
the  duty  of  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  was 
to  briu'^  him  news  of  the  health  of  the  dying  favor- 
ite. It  was  only  after  slie  was  dea<l  that  he  made 
the  unfeeling  speech  which  has  been  rt!Corded  of 
him ;  and,  bad  as  the  man  Avas,  it  is  clear  he  often 


said  worse  things  than  he  meant  out  of  slieer  cynical 
bravado. 

ITie  doctors  who  were  calleil  in  -a\t-  lier  a  slight 
respite,  during  Avhich  stage  of  amelioration  she 
was  brought  to  her  apartment  at  Virsailles;  but 
everybody  and,  with  others,  she  hersi-lf  knew  that 
her  case  Avas  hojieless.  She  met  death  with  great 
courage,  regarding  it,  afler  all,  as  a  deliverance 
from  a  life  Avhich  it  Avas  impossible  to  continue  ; 
Avhile  her  presence  of  mind  and  her  head  fin-  busi- 
ness never  failed  her  up  to  the  last.  She  r«-ceivtd 
her  friends  gi*aeionsly  as  long  as  she  had  breath  ; 
and  made  one  of  them  a  present  of  a  gold  snuff-box, 
engra^•ed  Avith  verses  she  had  composed  a  <lay  or 
tAVO  before.  On  the  very  morning  of  her  death, 
being  Avarni'd  of  her  ajijiroaching  end,  she  read 
over  her  long  Avill  and  codicilg  attentively,  and  dic- 
tated a  fresh  codicil  Avith  a  niunber  of  additional 
li'gaeies  to  friends.  She  had  named  the  Prince  de 
Soubise,  her  unfortunate  general  in  the  Seven 
Yeai's'  War  and  closest  male  friend  of  tAventy  years' 
standing,  her  executor.  Afler  this  she  had  her- 
self dressed,  had  some  rouge  put  oli  her  cheeks,  and 
])repared  to  receive  death  as  she  Avould  ha\e  re- 
ceived the  king.  Tlie  chief  Master  of  the  Post- 
Office,  Avho  daily  made  reports  to  her  of  secret  cor- 
respondence, came  and  Avas  receivid  .is  usnnl.- — 
"  pour  travailler  avec  elle." 

On  the  departure  of  the  gentleuiau  I'n.ia  the 
Post-OfHce,  the  cm'e  of  the  Madeleine  de  la  Ville 
I'Eveque,  at  Paris,  Avas  introduced.  She  accounted 
herself  his  parishioner,  since  her  hotel  was  in  his 
neighborhood.  She  talked  cheerfully  to  him  for 
some  moments,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  go,  detained 
him  Avith  a  smile,  saying,  "  Un  moment,  Monsieiu* 
le  Cure  ;  u(ms  nous  en  irons  ensemble."  She  died 
very  shortly  after  this  pretty  speech,  at  the  age  of 
forty-tAvo  Aears  and  si.x  months. 

As  for  Louis  XV.,  the  queen  Avrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent Hainault,  a  fcAv  days  after, "  Au  reste,  il  u'est 
non  plus  question  ici  '  de  cf  qui  n'est  plus,'  que  si 
elle  n'avnit  jamais  existe.  Voila  le  monde ;  c'est 
bien  la  peine  de  I'aimer."  Indeed,  the  king  had  long 
ceased  to  think  of  her  as  anything  else  than  an  en- 
cumbrance. He  Avas  tii-ed  of  her,  but  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  send  her  aAvay.  con\  inced  that  a  dis- 
missal would  be  to  her  a  death-bloAv.  He  had  Avept 
himself  ill  for  Madame  de  Vintiuiille.  and  had  Avept 
also  for  Madame  de  Chateauroux  and  Ma.dame  de 
Mailly ;  but  he  had  not  a  tear  fo;-  the  Pomjiadour. 
Perhaps  he  reproached  her  for  having  made  him 
Avhat  he  Avas,  —  the  most  despised  king  in  Europe  ; 
and  this  he  certainly  Avould  not  have  become  under 
the  management  of  either  of  his  former  mistresses, 
—  for  all  the  Nesles  had  some  grandeur  of  soul. 
Tlie  property  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  all  Avith 
the  excepticm  of  the  legacies,  Avent  to  her  brother, 
the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  Avho  Avas  the  most  estim- 
able member  of  her  family,  and  Avho  died  childless  ; 
after  Avhieh  it  Avent  to  a  relative  aa-Iio  had  formerly 
been  a  drununer  in  the  army,  but  fi)r  Avhose 
advancement  she  had  provided  in  her  lifetime. 
The  nuantity^of  furniture  she  left  Avas  .^io  enormous 
that  tlie  sale 'of  it  lasted  a  year,  and  the  auction- 
room  Avhere  it  Avas  sold  Avas  the  gi'eat  sight  of  Paris 
during  all  that  time.  "  It  seemed,"  says  a  writer, 
''  that  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  had  paid  tribute 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  marcViioness." 

'Hie  body  of  the  worn-out  favorite  was  dejiosifcd 
in  a  vault' at  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  in  the 
Place  VcndAine,  Avhicli  she  had  jjtirchased  from  the 
great  family  De  la  Tremouille,  Avhere  she  had  then 
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livi'd,  to  liavo  herself  biirieil  alive  if  the  king  should 
leave  her.  She  had  already  dejiosited  there  her 
mother  and  her  dau;;liter;  and,  as  tlio  Princess  de 
Taliiiont  said,  the  ^^reat  bones  of  tlie  La  Tremouille 
tamily  laiiHt  have  been  astonished  at  flndiug  thein- 
selvis  in  company  with  the  fish-bones  —  les  aretes 
—  of  the  Poissoiis.  Many  pretty  epitaphs  were 
made  for  her,  of  eom-se,  and  Konie,  indeed,  of  a 
character  not  })reseiitable  in  the  present  day,  not- 
withstandin:;  their  drapery  in  Latin  hexamt-ters. 
It  would  bt'  uiijust,  even  to  the  memory  of  a  lij^ht 
woman,  to  leave  out  of  account  that  part  of  the  iiK-n- 
tai  afiDiiy  wliielx  wore  her  to  a  skeleton,  arisin;^  iin- 
iU)ubtediy  fwm  remorse  at  the  ill  success  of  her 
political  schemes,  and  for  the  calamities  of  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War  which 
she  broujfht  upon  her  country.  And  it  would  be  un- 
just not  to  state  that  in  later  yeiu's  she  strun<>-  the 
whole  forces  of  her  nature  to  endeavor  to  rejiair 
some  of  the  mischief  she  had  done,  and  to  open  a 
caiver  of  victory  for  France.  But  as  she  had  ex- 
iled all  the  most  capable  advisers  of  the  crown 
from  the  Governnu*nt,  and  was  served  only  by  the 
servile  and  the  incapable,  her  own  maceration  was  of 
little  use  to  her  country.  England,  however,  owes 
a  jrre^vt  deal  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  for  Chat- 
ham hatl  free  play  over  the  whole  world  with  the 
Pomi)adnur  as  j>etticoat  minister  of  France. 


'i'lIK  (jerm.\:n  wortehbucil 

Till-:  prreat '•  Wiirterbuch,"  or  dictionaiy  of  the 
(Jerman  lani^tiage,  set  on  toot  by  the  Jirothers 
Grimm  has  now  reached  about  the  midway  of  its 
course  towards  completion.  It  is  seventeen  years 
since  tlie  first  instalment  appeai"ed,  audits  ju'ojjress 
has  been  carried  on  continuously  and  methodically 
ever  since,  llie  work  itself  Ibnns  an  im])ortant 
era,  not  oidy  in  the  history  of  CJermau  literature, 
l)ut  in  that  of  other  European  nations  also,  and  it 
is  not  uninterestinj;  to  <rlance  back  over  some  par- 
ticulars of  its  origin  and  execution,  as  we  find  them 
stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Geruiau  j)eriodi- 
cal,  the  (Jaiit-nliiulic. 

In  1837,  seven  professors  of  Giittingen  Univer- 
sity had  to  give  up  their  chairs,  and  quit  the  terri- 
tories of  Hanover  on  account  of  the  pai't  they  took 
in  upholding  the  Constitution  against  the  ai'bitrary 
measures  of  King  Ernest.  Among  tliese  were  Ja- 
cob and  William  Grinun,  both  deeply  skilled  stu- 
dents in  j)hilological  lore,  whose  researches  had  led 
them  into  much  curious  discovery  concerning  the 
anticiuities  of  the  (ierman  language,  llie  leisure 
wliieli  vva<  now  thmst  upon  them  found  them  haj)- 
pily  provided  with  a  subject  of  literary  interest 
which  their  professitmal  duties  would  never  have 
letl  them  time  to  prosecute.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  publishing  firm  of  Wiedmann,  they  undertook 
the  compilation  of  an  exhaustive  dictionary,  which 
was  to  embrace  the  history  of  every  word'usi'd  in 
German  literature  since  the  tiiue  of  Luther  inclu- 
sive, giving  its  origin,  its  derivation,  and  its  differ- 
ent applications  and  njotlifications,  as  the  individual 
mind  of  difTerent  writers  or  the  changes  of  custom 
may  have  produced  them,  the  tenuinus  m/  i/wiii 
of  the  range  of  impiiry  being  fixeil  at  the  end  of  the 
thini  decade  of  the  present  century,  ^ome  years 
after  their  expulsion  from  Hanover,  the  King  of 
Prussia  gave  thtj  Bn)thers  (irimm  seats  in  tlie 
Academy  of  Seienees  at  Berlin ;  and  the  first  in- 
stahaent  of  tluir  dictionan-,  which  was  jniblished 
in  18.52,  had  thus  the  advantage  <)f  appearing  with 


moi*e  honor  than  if  it  had  issued  from  their  compar- 
ative retirement  at  Cassel. 

Fourteen  vears  had  been  taken  up  with  prepa- 
rations for  the  work,  'llie  result^  as  seen  in  this 
first  instalment,  ftdly  justified  the  pains  with  which 
the  material  had  been  collected  and  sifted.  The 
method  i)ursued  was  this.  Tlie  brothers  took  a 
general  survey  of  all  known  authors,  great  and 
small,  who  had  contributed  to  (ierman  literature 
since  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Tliey  then  made 
aj)plication  to  a  vast  nmnber  of  students  throughout 
(iermany,  recpiesting  them  to  read  such  or  such 
bo(jks  carefully,  and  annotate  or  extraet  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand.  Many  offered  their  services  spontane- 
ously ;  and  it  was  a  prtn^f  of  the  national  interest 
excited  by  the  project  that  among  the  volunteers 
were  literary  men  of  the  most  diverse  opinions, 
pro\  inces,  pi*ofessions,  and  tastes.  Jacob  Grimm, 
in  liis  preface  to  the  first  ])ublished  jiart,  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  eighty-tlu'ce  coadjutors  in  this 
way.  llien  special  directions  were  forwarded  to 
each.  On  a  piece  of  paper  of  prescribed  size  and 
shape  he  was  to  set  down  each  word  which  struck 
him  as  employed  by  liis  author  in  any  way  unusual, 
characteristic,  or  for  any  reason  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  with  it  the  passage,  prose  or  verse,  in 
which  it  had  occmred. 

After  a  Avhile,  a  mighty  mass  of  material  poured 
into  headquarters,  fnmi  east,  west,  north,  and  soutli, 
—  about  a  million  of  billets  in  all,  it  is  roughly 
computed.  To  sort  them  was  the  next  business, 
and  to  arraujfe  them  under  alphabetical  heads. 
Two  men  were  thus  employed  during  a  period  of 
six  months,  working  from  early  morning  to  late 
evening,  collecting  for  each  word  the  various  cita- 
tioifs  applicable  to  it,  and  fastening  them  h\  a  bun- 
dle together,  then  placing  the  whole  in  two  gigan- 
tic chests  ready  fin*  the  further  process  of  deciding 
the  proportion  of  quotations  and  authorities  to  be 
I'ctaiued,  and  tracing  chronologically  and  otherwise 
the  shades  and  transitions  of  meaning,  'llie  genius 
and  taste  of  individual  writers  liad  to  be  considered 
as  influencing  the  value  to  be  attached  to  their  tes- 
timony. Of  the  authors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  which  the  range  of  investigation  begins,  the 
gi'catcst  weight  is  attached  to  Luther,  to  Hans 
Sachs,  and  to  thi'  remarkable  satirist,  Fischart, 
mIk),  indeed,  for  this  early  period  of  the  literature, 
is  considered  the  most  valuable  of  all.  Tlie  seven- 
teenth century,  a  period  of  staGcnation,  or  rather  of 
retrogression  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  eftects  of 
the  Tliirty  Years'  War,  furnishes  no  more  eminent 
authorities  in  the  use  of  language  than  (iryphius, 
Opitz,  and  Lenau ;  while  for  the  eightt.'enth  cen- 
tury tlie  foremost  rank  is  assigned  to  Lessing,  Jean 
Paul,  and  Schiller.  On  the  whole,  the  three  au- 
thors most  carefully  collated  and  analyzed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  changes  and  legitimate 
uses  of  the"  written  language  arc  Fischart,  Luther, 
and  Goethe. 

For  a  time  much  doubt  Avas  entertained  as  to  the 
pnictical  success  of  the  scheme.  It  was  thought  too 
vast  in  its  proiK)rtions  to  be  earned  out  by  men 
who,  like  Jacob  (irimm  and  his  brother,  had  otlier 
pressing  literary  avocati<ms  to  wcupy  their  time, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  jiart  of  it  in  print 
was  something  of  a  surprise  to  the  sce})tical.  In 
1854,  however,  a  whole  volume  was  ccnnjileted  and 
])ublished ;  in  I860  a  second  made  its  appearance  ; 
in  18G2  a  thinl.  Soon  after  this,  Jacob  (irimm.  tlie 
chief  promoter  and  manager  of  the  undertakin<r, 


chiet  promoter  ana  manager   oi    me  unueruiMiii;. 
died ;  he  had  been  preceded  a  short  time  before  by 
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his  brothiT,  his  inseparable  companion  tliroughout 
almost  the  whole  of  life,  but  hatl  labored  on  witli 
undiminished  energy,  till,  while  occupied  witJi  the 
word  •'  Frucht,"  he,  too,  was  called  away. 

Happily,  the  impetus  pi\en  by  these  famous 
scholars  did  not  die  witli  theui.  Their  undertaking 
was  carried  on  witli  vigor  bv  the  contributors  they 
had  enlisted  in  the  task,  ilildebrand,  of  Leipsic, 
VVeigand,  of  (iiessen,  and  Moritz  Heyne,  of  Halle, 
have  hatl  the  chief  hand  in  it  since.  Professor 
Hildebrand  is  now  busily  occupied  with  tlie  letter 

K.  ... 

No  similar  work  had  previously  existed  in  the 
litei-ature  of  any  other  nation.  The  Great  Diction- 
ary of  the  Paris  Academy  came  nearest  to  it,  per- 
haps, in  imjKjrtance ;  but  then  Uie  Paris  dictionary 
was  a  record  of  words  in  legitimate  use  only,  —  a 
kind  of  statute-book  of  the  French  language.  Tlie 
labors  of  the  Grimms  were  dirt^cted  to  the  compila- 
tion of  a  historical  repertory  of  words  present  and 
past  in  all  their  changes.  But  the  idea  has  worked 
by  example  on  other  nations  since.  The  Dutch 
literati  are  engaged  on  a  "  Woordenbock  der  Ne- 
derlansche  Taal,"  the  tenth  volume  of  which. ap- 
I)eared  last  year ;  and  the  French  Academy  have 
published  two  numbers  of  a  "  Dictionnaire  Ilisto- 
rique  de  laLangue  Fran9aise,"  which,  however,  since 
1865,  has  stood  still  at  tlie  word  '•  Actuellement." 
Another  French  dictionary,  by  Littre,  on  the  same 
plan,  is  making  more  rapid  progress,  having  reached 
its  twentieth  })art  and  the  word  "'  Perdre."  Of  the 
English  dictionary  projected  on  so  grand  a  scale  by 
Archbishoj)  (then  Dean)  Trench  and  the  Philolog- 
ical Society,  we  fear  there  is  nothing  but  an  ac- 
count of  unfulfilled  promise  to  be  recorded. 

The  German  "  Worterbuch  "  has  been  restricted 
tliroughout  to  the  "  High "  German  dialect,  the 
"  Low  "  (ierman  being  left  aside  as  material  for  a 
.separate  dictionary ;  but  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  a  much  more  varied  range  of  the  High  Ger- 
man has  been  included  than  was  at  fii'st  contem- 
plated ;  the  sjxiken  as  well  as  (he  written  language 
has  i)een  taken  into  account.  Moreover,  the  range 
of  time  has  been  extended  backwards,  many  exam- 
ples being  now  taken  from  the  medieval  and  Gothic 
forms,  lliere  is,  consequentl)',  a  defect  of  sym- 
metry in  the  work,  and  an  inevitable  incomplete- 
ness, for  the  spoken  uses  of  the  language,  past  and 
present,  must  needs  be  too  manif<)ld,  too  changing, 
and  too  evanescent  to  admit  of  perfectly  faithful 
ri'gistration.  Tliese,  however,  are  but  small  draw- 
backs to  set  against  the  eminent  merits  of  this  grand 
monument  of  German  nati(malitv. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  NEW  opera  by  Flotow  is  proposed  at  the  Th^ 
iUre  Lyrique,  Paris,  in  the  autumn. 

A  C'ousix  of  Miss  Ada  Menkin  is  said  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  lesseeship  of  Astley's  Theatre, 
London. 

A  iiLiNn  pianist,  gifted  with  an  astonishing  mem- 
ory, is  exciting  wonder,  the  Musical  Standard  states, 
in  the  musical  circles  of  St.  Petersburg. 

TiiK  English  papers  agree  in  calling  the  Derby 
this  year  a  very  dull  Derby,  a  race  on  wliich  most 
people  lost  their  money,  in  which  tliere  was  no  sur- 
prise, and  by  which  no  first-class  nobli;  was  hope- 
Jc.-Hly  ruined.  Nobody  even  committed  a  swindle 
big  euougli  to  be  written  about,  and  nobody  was 


?uite  killed  either  by  tlie  roughs  or  tlie  horsemen, 
t  must  have  been  dull  indeed  1 

Lord  Riuhlesdale  writes  to  the  Times  stating 
that  a  picture  executed  by  himself  has  'een  refused 
by  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir  Francis  (jlrant,  in 
another  letter,  admits  the  soft  impeacluncnt,  but 
says  that  the  Academicians  were  not  aware  that 
the  rejected  work  proceeded  firom  his  lordship's 
hands. 

A  LARGE  room  has  been  discovered  at  Hercula- 
neum  which  must  have  served  for  a  kitchen.  In  it 
was  a  wooden  clothes-press,  entirely  carbonized; 
also  14  vases,  a  candelabrum,  and  a  lamp,  all  in 
bronze,  several  vessels  in  glass  and  terra-cotta ;  a 
small  marble  statue  of  a  fawn,  and  two  broken  ta- 
bles, one  in  marble  and  the  other  in  slate.  These 
excavations  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  grant  of 
S  6,000  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  made  for  that 
object. 

"The  Association  of  Dramatic  Authors,"  says 
the  Gaulois,  "  is  likely  to  ha  called  on  to  settle  a 
difi'erence  between  Madame  Rossini  and  M.  Pacini. 
The  lady  had  sold  for  150,000  fr.  the  cojiyright  of 
160  pieces  of  music  left  by  her  husband,  but  the 
other,  who  is  the  author  of  the  words  belonging  to 
the  greater  part  of  tliese  compositions,  naturally 
claimed  a  part  of  the  money.  The  widow,  however, 
refused  to  recognize  his  claim,  on  the  ground  that 
the  words  would  be  of  no  value  without  the  music. 
M.  Pacini  is  detennined  to  maintain  his  rights. 
M.  Pacini  quotes  from  Hamlet,  reiterating,  — 
"  Words,  words,  words  !  " 

For  many  months  the  papers  have  been  full  of 
suggestions  as  to  the  uses  to  which  velocipedes 
could  be  turned,  but  the  boldest  innovators  will  be 
siirprised  to  hear  that  the  new-fangled  vehicle  has 
actually  made  its  api>earance  in  the  bull-fighting 
ring.  In  the  circus  at  Nismes,  the  picadors  appeared 
last  week  mounted  on  velocipedes  instead  of  horses, 
and  displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  their 
iron  steeds  that  the  astounded  bull  was  unable  to 
dismount  a  single  one  of  them.  Should  this  fashion 
Ijecome  universal  in  bull-fighting  countries,  the 
gain  to  common  humanity  will  be  undoubtedly 
great,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  increased  expense 
will  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  general 
adoption,  a  single  velocij>ede  being  worth,  as  a  rule, 
at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  wretched  horses  yearly 
disembowelled  by  hundreds  lor  the  anuisement  of 
the  fair  ladies  of  Madrid  and  Seville. 

The  London  Examiner  and  Review,  in  a  dis- 
criminating and  highly  eulogistic  paper  on  Mr.  For- 
ster's  biography  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  remarks  : 
"  Whoever  chooses  to  read  tlie  book  itself —  and 
no  one  who  has  the  slightest  sympatliy  witli  litera- 
ture or  any  curiosity  in  studying  extreme  d<!velop- 
ments  of  character  will  fail  to  do  so  —  will  see.at 
once  that  we  have  ample  guarantee  for  all  that  we 
mean  to  say  in  its  favor.  He  will  find  the  vague 
misrepresentations  and  guesses  that  have  hitherto 
hung  about  the  interpretations  of  Savage  Landor's 
life  and  character  disjjelled  by  a  clear,  accurate, 
and  remarkably  frank  narrative,  in  which  one  is 
no  less  struck  by  the  largeness  and  interest  of  the 
tlieme  than  by  the  courage  and  honesty  of  the  nar- 
rator. At  die  outset  there  is  one  circumstance  that 
must  have  favored  Mr.  Forster  in  his  laborious 
task.     Not  many  of  Savage  Landor's  contempora- 
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ties  survi\e.  Although  it  Is  but  a  tew  years  since 
the  tidings  of  his  death  cmuu  over  to  ua  from  Italy, 
the  first  dav  of  this  century  saw  him  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five.  He  belonged  to  the  last  generation, 
—  to  the  period  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Byron, 
Coleridge,  and  their  felKjw-men  of  letters,  whose 
names  and  lives  have  alrea<ly  become  pietun-squtr 
to  us.  A  biographer,  therefore,  had  much  liberty 
in  writing  of  the  personal  surroundings  of  a  man 
who  had  thus  outlived  his  contemporaries ;  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Landor,  some  such  liberty 
was  highly  desirable. 

A  piiEXOMEXON  of  the  most  extraordinarj-  na- 
ture has  lately  been  ^vitnesscd  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  huge  salt 
lake  is  dotted  with  numerous  islands  which  produce 
yearly  a  large  quantity  of  naphtha,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  occum>nce  for  fires  to  break  out  in  the 
works  and  burn  for  many  days  before  they  can  be 
extinguished.  Early  last  month,  owing  to  some 
subterraneous  disturbances,  enormous  quantities  of 
this  inflammable  substance  were  projected  from  the 
naphtha  wells,  and  spread  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  water,  and,  becoming  ignited,  notwithstand- 
ing every  precaution,  converted  the  whole  sea  into 
the  semblance  of  a  gigantic  flaming  punch-bowl, 
many  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent.  The 
fire  ournt  itself  out  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  leav- 
ing the  surface  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
innumerable  fishes.  Herodotus  mentions  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  same  phenomenon  was  once  before 
observed  by  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

The  right  for  women  to  vote  is  possessed  more 
extensively  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  Aus- 
tria women  can  vote  as  nobles,  in  their  corporate 
capacity  as  nuns,  and  as  taxpayers.  Jn  some  cases, 
however,  they  vote  by  proxy.  In  Hun^arj-,  up 
to  1848,  widows  and  single  women  wno  were 
landed  proprietors  possessed  the  right  to  vote. 
They  were  deprivea  of  it  by  the  revolutionarj- 
government,  and  are  now  petitioning  for  the  res- 
toration of  this  right.  In  Canada,  as  in  several 
of  our  own  States,  women  are  allowed  to  vote 
for  and  serve  as  school  trustees.  In  the  British 
Australian  colony  of  Victoria  women  universally 
assumed  the  right  to  vote  about  four  years  ago, 
having  found  that  the  law  had  been  so  framed  as 
to  pi'rmit  them.  In  Sweden,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Fredrika  Bremer,  an  indirect 
right  of  voting  was  in  1862  granted  to  all  women 

fossessing  sjiecified  property  qualifications.  In 
taly  a  widow,  or  wife  sep;irated  from  her  husband, 
may  vote  if  she  pays  taxes.  Also  in  Holland,  sin- 
gle women  possessing  property  are  entitled  to  vote 
on  all  qne8ti(ms  likely  tt:)  affect  its  value.  In  many 
tawns  in  France  women  {Mjssess  and  exercise  the 
right  to  vote  in  municipal  affairs. 

'*Thk  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  attention  to  one  of 
the  penalties  of  great  wealth.  "  Now  that  Mr. 
PeabcKly  is  no  longer  in  England  "  says  the  editor, 
"the  begging  letter-writers  will  have' the  opiwrtu- 
nity  of  concentrating  their  attention  on  some  other 
victim.  If  Mr.  Peabody  chose  to  be  communicative 
upon  the  subject,  he  could  set  before  the  world  a 
moving  picture  of  the  miseries  of  a  philanthropist. 
Everjbody  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  pers<^cute  him 
for  money.  Tlie  man  whose  goods  are  aljout  to  be 
seized  for  rent,  the  broken-down  actor  who  wants 


ten  pounds  till  next  Monday,  tlie  gentleman  who 
has  gone  into  a  rash  speculation  and  burned  liis  fin- 
gers, —  these,  and  a  thousand  others,  think  that  a 
man  like  Mr.  Pealxnly  is  bound  to  help  them.  The 
world  has  no  gratitude  and  no  sympathy  for  the  be- 
nevolent. Its  cry  is  ever  '  give,  give,'  until  at  last 
it  is  strange  if  the  philanthropist  does  not  turn  into 
a  misanthropist.  Nine  tenths  of  the  letters  he  opens 
are  ajjplications  for  money.  Whenever  ho  ap}>ears 
in  public  he  is  followed  by  importunate  cries  for 
relief.  If  he  goes  out  to  dinner,  the  lady  whom  he 
takes  down  pesters  him  about  that  very  deserving 
family  in  whom  she  takes  an  interest.  He  dare  not 
have  many  personal  friends,  because  they  are  sure 
to  expect  him  to  do  something  for  Tommy  or  An- 
nie. When  people  are  attentive  to  him  he  knows 
that  they  expect  to  be  well  paid  for  it.  Mi\  Pea- 
body  has  given  away  £  350,000  to  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don, and  about  £  200,000  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  besides  large  sums  in  private  charity.  But 
all  this  only  encourages  the  harpies  who  would 
rather  do  anything  for  a  living  than  work.  The 
abject,  fawning,  worthless  set  who  hang  upon  the 
skirts  of  those  who  ai'e  reputed  to  be  rich  give  him 
no  peace.  It  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  their 
better  feelings,  for  they  have  none,  but  we  wish  it 
were  }X)ssible  to  place  some  of  their  names  before 
the  public  eye  as  a  caution  to  the  rest  of  their 
tribe." 

A  Frexch  author  has  publL«hed  an  elaborate 
treatise  to  reassure  nervous  invalids  who  fancy  that 
under  the  existing  law,  wliich  prescribes  interment 
twenty-four  hours  after  decease,  there  is  an  in- 
creased chance  of  their  being  buried  alive.  It  ap- 
pears that  60,000  corpses  have  passed  through  the 
well-known  establishment  at  Frankfort,  where,  on 
payment  of  a  certain  sum,  dead  bodies  are  kept  for 
several  days  l)efore  being  finally  consigned  to  the 
tomb,  surrounded  by  everj-  appliance  necessary  to 
discover  tlie  faintest  traces  of  lingering  animation, 
and  that  no  single  case  of  resurrection  has  been 
known  to  occur ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  since  the 
institution  of  duly  qualified  "  insj)ecteurs  de  morts  " 
at  Paris,  premature  burial  has  become  practically 
imjwssible.  Still,  should  this  be  true  with  regard 
to  the  capital,  it  is  hardly  ])robable  that  equally 
trustworthy  inspectors  are  to  be  found  in  every 
department,  and  the  rule  of  precipitate  interment 

f)revails  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
and.  Even  admitting  the  skill  of  the  inspectors,  it  is 
a  disputed  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
nounce an  absolutely  safe  verdict  before  decomposi- 
tion sets  in.  Monsieur  Flourens  has  demonstrated 
that  "  curare,"  the  preparation  used  by  the  savages 
of  South  America  to  poison  their  arrows,  paralyzes 
the  nenes  of  motion,  leaving  those  of  sensation  in- 
tact. All  action,  even  breathing,  is  sus})ended ; 
consciousness  alone  survives.  But  although  death 
pervades  the  whole  organization,  except  the  bniin, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  the  most  skilfiil 

Ehysician,  revival  is  still  possible,  and  it  is  admitted 
y  many  great  authorities  that  the  same  efTccts 
may,  in  rare  instances,  be  produced  by  natural 
causes.  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy,  for  the 
reception  of  the  celebrated  Claude  Bernard,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  Monsieur  Flourens's  experiments ; 
that  the  result  was  not  called  into  question,  is 
scarcely  comforting  for  nervous  patients.  Tlie 
French  law  rests  on  the  assumption  that  if  a  man 
gives  no  sign  of  life  he  is  dea<l,  or  ought  to  be,  and 
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hiuTieii  hiiii  to  the  <rrave  as  lonji;  as  lie  is  unable  to 
inaki'  any  objection. 

TiiK  P;ins  correspondent  of  lln-  London  Star 
finds  time  amid  the  excitciiient  of  the  Frciioh  elec- 
tions to  ])en  this  bit  of  social  ^ossi]) :  "  You  will  re- 
member the  sensation  jji-oduced  last  sprinjr  bv  the 
Duke  of  Beauffieniont  havin<j:  been  warned  bv  a 
fair  friend  of  the  danjrer  he  was  in  of  bein'^  poisoned 
bv  means  of  a  hon-hnn  to  be  oflered  to  him  at  one  of 
the  Ixih  ih  rnpcra.  'J'he  duke  lert  Paris  after  the 
aflair.  Ilis  name  has  come  ajrain  before  the  public 
in  consequence  of  his  Avife  pleadin'j:  for  separation 
lit'  corps  ct  tie  hi<-ns.  The  <lnchess,  nt'(-  Valentine 
de  Chimay,  was  still  at  the  convent  where  she  was 
educated  when  her  consent  to  ln'r  marriaire  was 
asked  by  tele<rraph.  The  younjr  heiress,  flattered 
by  the  prosjiect  of  be' oiaing  tl'.o  ■'.ri^e  of  a  distin- 
guished officer,  consented  by  the  same  nnromantie 
mode  of  transit.  Immediately  after  the  weddinp; 
ceremony  she  accompanied  her  husliand,  with  whom 
she  fell  desperately  in  love,  to -the  various  <;amsons 
where  lie  was  quartered,  followed  him  on  all  possi- 
ble occasions,  and  esjiecially  a])])ears  to  have  risked 
her  health  by  takin;^  lonfr  and  fatiiruin'r  rides  in  his 
company.  Two  children  were  snccessively  born, 
when  the  Mexican  war  •rave  the  duke  a  pretext  to 
separate  himself  from  ln-r.  Tlie  duchess  took  her 
children  to  her  chateau  near  Kanteiiil,  where,  dur- 
inn;  his  absence,  she  acted  as  anient  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  pro])erty,  writinj;  by  every  mail  lonjr  and 
admirable  reports  of  the  improvements  she  was 
carryin-^  out  on  the  estate.  Iler  attachment  unfor- 
tunately never  diminished,  althonjrh  in  her  family 
the  duke's  fla^rrant  infidelity  was  perfectly  known. 
Her  anxietj'  for  him  durinfr  the  Mexican  campaijjjn 
impaired  her  health,  and  inmiense  was  her  joy  when 
the  return  of  the  expedition  was  announced.  With 
nervous  impatience  she  awaited  the  tele<rram  Avhich 
woidd  brin^j:  her  the  jrlad  tidings  of  her  husband's 
return.  All  her  illusions  soon  revived  and  even 
strenrrthened  in  Iht  absence.  She  conjiu'ed  visions 
of  renewed  and  eternal  happiness.  At  last  the 
"anxiously  ex])ected  missive  reached  her  chateau. 
It  was  dated,  not  from  St.  Nazaire,  Avhere  the 
troops  had  landed,  but  from  Paris,  and  ran  thus: 
'  I  cannot  find  any  shirts;  inform  me  by  telegram 
where  yoti  have  put  them.  —  (Signed)  Bkauffhk- 
MOXT.'  " 

AiJTHUK  Helps,  in  one  of  his  Short  Essays,  says  : 
"  Of  all  the  resources  of  go\ernment,  none  are 
so  wastefully  emj)loyed  as  their  powers  of  confer- 
ring honor.  This  is  true  of  nea,rly  all  countries. 
In  (ireat  Britain  the  waste  is  not  occasioned  by 
profusion,  but  by  caprice,  nncertainty,  irrelevancy. 
Tlic  king  (it  Avas  in  George  II I. 's  time)  is  asked  to 
give  aright  of  going  through  the  park  to  some  gen- 
tleman. 'No,  no,'  replies  the  king,  '  I  cannot  do 
that  ;  but  you  may  make  him  an  Irish  baron.' 
The  above  is  not  an  nnfavorable  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  honors  ha\  e  been  granted. 

"  Tliere  are  many  points  worthy  of  notice  as  re- 
gards this  subject. 

"  First,  there  is  the  foolish  idea  that  men  do  not 
care  for  honors.  Tliis  is  an  entire  nnstake.  Tlierc 
is  nothing  in  the  world  they  care  for  more. 

"  Then  there  is  the  delusion  that  the  granting  of 
many  honor.s  would  weaken  the  value  of  them.  At 
present,  when  what  few  honors  are  granted  are 
given  for  the  most  trivial  and  inadequate  reasons, 
these  houors  have  anything  but  their  full  value. 
Of  course,  it  takes  away  from  the  \alue  of  a  j)eer- 


age  when  a  man  is  made  a  j)eer  because  he  is  rich, 
and  because  he  lias  fought  party  battles  in  his 
county  or  his  borough,  with  liberality  and  vigor. 
Everybody  feels  that  that  is  not  a  service  done  to 
the  state ;  and  accordingly  the  honor  loses  much  of 
its  value  and  its  dignity. 

"The  same   with  knighthood.     If  that  honoris 
given  as  a  mere  formality  because  a  man  has  pre- 
Si-nted  an  address,  or  has  received  a  scjvereign  at 
dinner,  the   honor   in  question   is   proj^ortionately . 
lowered. 

"  Tlien  it  is  said,  and  this  is  a  favorite  argument  of 
men  in  ])ower,  that  if  you  oblige  one  man  by  giving 
him  an  honor,  you  disoblige  three  or  four  persons  who 
think  that  they  have  exactly  similar  claims.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
tJiat  you  keep  all  those  three  or  four  jH-rsons  in  a 
state  of  hojieful  ex|)ectati(m  that  if  they  work  on, 
they,  too,  will  eventually  gain  the  honor.  Tliere  is 
no  telling  the  quantity  of  good  service  that  a  gov- 
ernment might  get  from  people,  if  these  people  only 
saw  that  they  had  a  fab-  chance  of  leceiving  honor 
for  good  service.  And  frequently  there  is  no  f)tlier 
way  of  paying  them,  for  they  do  not  want  money. 
Now,  as  the  tendency  in  modern  times  is  to  make 
government  more  and  more  diflieult,  it  behooves 
government  to  husband  all  its  resom'ces,  and  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them. 

"I  pass  to  another  head  of  the  subject.  A  state 
which  has  many  colonies  should  seek  to  Avin  its 
eminent  colonists,  and  to  knit  the  infant  to  the  par- 
ent state  by  a  can-f'ul  distribution  of  honors  in 
these  colonies.  When  an  eminent  colonist  can  say, 
not  merely  civh  Aiif/licanua  sum,  but  ctjucs  Aiii//i- 
(•(iiiu.<  siijii,  depend  upon  it,  he  is  sure  to  become  an 
attached  citizen  to  the  imperial  government.  The 
Privy  Council  of  England  should  be  enriched  and 
enlightened  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  colonists,  who,  Avhen  in  this 
country,  should  be  able,  as  it  -wi'.vc,  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  government. 

"  Now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  Why 
should  we  chiefly  honor  and  dignily  the  members  of 
one  or  two  jirofessions  or  callings,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  ?  Why  should  manv  lawyers  and  sol- 
diers be  promoted  to  honor,  while  doctt>rs  and  sur- 
geons, men  of  science,  men  of  letters,  great  mer- 
chants, great  employers  of  labor,  (listiiiguished 
civil  ser\auts,  are  for  the  most  part  left  out  in  the 
cold  ?  In  France  they  could  ha\e  tlieir  Baron 
Dupuytren,  Avhile  in  England  there  is  not  an  in- 
stance of  a  great  medical  man  lieing  i-aised  to  the 
])eerage,  though  it  is  said  Sir  Astley  Cooper  much 
desired  that  honor. 

"  Again,  as  to  men  of  science,  art.  and  litei-ature, 
people  say  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  found  an  order 
of  merit  f  «'  such  men.  I  cannot  see  it.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Avorld  knows  very  wt-ll,  or  nearly 
Avell  enough,  Avho  arc  the  distinguished  men  in  sci- 
ence, art,  and  litcratiu'e.  Some  mistakes  Avould  of 
course  be  made  ;  but,  upon  the  Avhole,  the  public 
Avould  take  cai'c  that  the  dispensers  of  honors  to 
this  class  of  men  should  not  go  far  Avrong. 

*'  Tliere  is  another  very  important  point  connected 
Avith  this  subject,  namely ;  that  this  just  dispensation 
of  honors  Avould  tend  to  correct  the  inordinate  crav- 
ing after  Avealth,  Avhich  is  the  sin  and  sonx)AV  of  the 
jn-esent  day.  Moreover,  it  Avould  tend  to  correct 
the  frantic  desire  of  getting  into  Parliament  Avhicli 
besets  so  many  men  Avho  are  unfit  for  that  vocation, 
but  Avho  discern  in  it  the  only  Avay  of  arriving  at 
jiersonal  honor  and  s(Kial  distinction." 
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AMERICAN  FEP:LIN0  TOWARDS  ENCI- 
LAND. 

DY    EDWARD    DICEY. 

What  is  public  opinion,  is  a  question  wellnijrh 
as  difficult  of  solution  as  Pilate's  famous  (juery 
about  truth.  In  both  instances,  we  can  only  hope 
to  arrive  at  an  approximative  answer ;  and  in  of- 
ferin;^  this  contribution  to  the  stock  of  knowledjje 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  feeling  of  America 
towards  England,  I  do  not  jirofcss.  any  absolute 
conviction  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  theory.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  for  many  years  I  have  enjoyed 
somewhat  unusual  facilities  fijr  forming  an  opinion 
upon  American  affairs  ;  and  that  my  opinion,  be  it 
sound  or  erroneous,  is  based  uyKm  a  knowledge  of  j 
the  subject-matter  not  possessed  by  most  English 
writers  on  trans-Atlantic  questions,  'llie  subject  , 
is  far  too  wide  a  one  to  be  treated  in  a  short  essay.  • 
All  i  can  hope  to  do  now  is  to  throAv  some  little 
lij'ht  ujion  the  extent  to  which  the  public  opinion 
of  America  is  represented  by  Mr.  Sumner's  speech, 
and  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  rt'presented.  It  is 
certainly  not  my  wish  to  i)ut  myself  forward  as  an 
a]x)logist  of  that  remarkable  i)iece  of  declamation. 
Judging  it,  in  so  far  as  an  Englishman  can,  fi-om  an 
impartial  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  false  in  fact, 
feeble  in  aj-gument,  turgid  in  diction,  and  dishonest 
in  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the  senator's  Eng- 
lish assailants  hav§  hardly  read  the  document  on 
whieh  their  strictures  were  founded.  Had  they 
done  so,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  sec  that  the 
speech  is  in  no  sense  of  the  "  stand  and  deli\  er  " 
order,  conimonly  assigned  to  it  in  tliis  country. 
Mr.  Sumner,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  ai-gu- 
ing  for  the  rejection  of  the  Stanley-»Iohnson  treaty, 
on  the  ground  that  it  failed  utterly  to  afford  repara- 
tion for  the  wrongs  which,  in  his  judgment,  America 
had  su3taiue<l  at  the  hands  of  England ;  and  in 
supijort  of  his  argument  he  asserts  that,  if  abstract 
justice  could  he  consulted,  England  ought  to  make 
a  fonual  apology,  and  to  indemnify  America  for 
half  the  outlay  of  the  secession  war.  But  he  never 
proposes,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  this 
claim  should  be  enforced,  or  even  officially  asserted. 
To  say,  wlien  you  have  no  adequate  reason  for  so 
saying,  tliat  if  you  could  have  your  rights  you  would 
be  owner  of  all  the  (Irosvenor  estates,  may  be  a 
very  objectionable  and  dishonest  proceeding ;  but  j 
it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  bringing  a  suit  of 
ejectment  against  the  Maniuis  of  Westminster.  I 
have  been  told  on  autliority,  which  ought  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  inuuediately  afler  the  delivery  of  liis  ad-  I 


dress,  Mr.  Sumner  stated  to  a  friend  that  he  had 
made  a  ver}-  pacific  speech ;  and  this  statement, 
odd  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 
made  in  honesty.  That  Mr.  Smnner  might  use 
language  calculated  to  bring  about  a  collision  be- 
tween England  and  America,  is  possible  enough ; 
but  that  he  should  wilfully  counsel  a  war  between 
the  two  countries  is  a  fact  not  easily  to  be  credited 
by  those  to  whom  his  ])rivate  character  and  his 
public  career  are  alike  familiar.  Indeed,  afler  an 
indirect  fashion.  Mi*.  Sumner's  speech  may  actually 
have  a  pacific  tendency.  Americans  will,  I  fancy, 
be  more  inclined  to  listen  to  reason,  now  that  their 
national  feelings  have  been  gratified  by  a  distinct 
and  outspoken  utterance  of  their  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Tlie  gain  to  the  inti-rests  of  peace  is 
assuredly  of  a  douutful  ad\antage ;  but  tlus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son had  created  an  amount  of  popular  in-itation 
across  the  Atlantic,  which  could  onlj'  be  allayed  by 
some  such  vehement  protest  as  that  of  which  the 
senator  for  Massachusetts  has  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  my  judgment 
Mr.  Sumner  has  expressed  not  unfaitlifully  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen. 
I  regret  that  this  should  be  so ;  but  upon  an  issue 
like  the  one  now  separating  England  and  America 
thei*e  is  no  good  to  be  secured  by  representing  facts 
as  other  than  they  ai-e.  At  the  same  time,  unless  I 
am  mistaken,  Mr.  Sunmer,  and  the  section  of  the . 
American  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  are  animated 
by  an  especial  iiTitability  towards  England,  which 
is  not  share«l  by  the  common  American  public. 
Mr.  Sumner  is  not  only  a  New  Englander,  but  he 
is  a  New  Englander  of  that  class  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  in  English  society  to  talk  of  as  "  the  best 
type  of  Americans " ;  and  amongst  that  class  the 
iiTitation  against  this  country  for  its  sins,  both  of 
commission  and  omission,  is  to  be  found  in  its 
highest  stage  of  development. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  constantly 
heard  sensible  Englishmen  talk  in  perfect  good 
faith  about  Mr.  Simmer's  ingratitude,  because,  af- 
ter having  received  so  much  civility  when  he  was  a 
visitor  in  this  country,  he  has  made  a  speech  which 
he  must  liave  known  wouhl  be  displeasing  to  Eng- 
land. 'Hie  feeling  which  lii-s  at  the  bottom  of  this 
assertion  explains  much  of  the  in*itability  to  which 
I  allude.  Liii-d  Stanley  has  visited  the  United 
States  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  lordship  was 
entertained  by  the  principal  citizens  of  tJic  towns 
he  sojourned  at,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  clubs, 
was  introduced  to  ever\botl\-  worth  knowing,  was 
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mado  at  home  in  hotisc  atler  house,  wa8  treated,  in 
laot,  with  tliat  frank,  cardial  liospitality  of  which 
America  nt)w:»days  seems  to  me  to  have  ])roeervod 
tlie  monopoly.  But  if  Lord  Stanley  was  to  make  a 
stronjr  anti-American  speech  in  Parliament,  anybody 
would  be  laujihed  at,  and  ri;j:htly  laui;hed  at,  who 
talked  about  his  injrratitude.  I'et  the  two  cases 
are  exactly  jiarallcl ;  and  the  only  difference  con- 
sists in  a  latent  conviction  of  the  Lnglish  mind  that 
Mr.  Sumner,  like  any  other  distinguished  American 
visitor,  is  not  quite  the  equal  of  the  English  gran- 
dees who  showed  him  civility.  And  this  same  sense 
of  hallK'onscious  superiority  pervade.'^  all  our  inter- 
course with  om-  American  cousins.  I  have  constant- 
ly known  Americans  congratulated  in  English  so- 
ciety on  not  looking  at  all  like  Americans';  I  have 
heani  English  people,  when  wisliing  to  be  polite, 
inform  Americans  that  they  had  once  met  some 
countryman  of  theirs,  who  was  really  quite  like  a 
gentleman ;  and  so  on.  These  are  small  matters, 
but  straws  seno  to  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows;  and,  I  think,  any  one  who  tries  to  look  im- 
partially at  the  relations  of  the  two  cotmtries  will 
admit  that  in  all  our  official  as  well  as  private  in- 
tercourse with  America,  we  are  influenced  by  an  un- 
fortunate persuasion  Ihat,  at  the  best,  Americans  are 
an  interior  order  of  Englishmen.  Now  Americans 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  existence  of  this  conviction 
on  our  part ;  and  the  class  who  feel  it  most  acutely 
are  exactly  the  men  whom  we  d-.^scribe  as  "the 
best  type  of  Americans  " ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
the  type  most  like  ourselves.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
dictionarj-  of  Dr.  Farquliar  Hook,  there  will  be 
Ibund,  unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  a  statement, 
under  the  head  "  Moravian,"  to  the  effect  that  some 
divines  have  thought  tliis  sect  was  the  less  to  be 
condenmed  inasmuch  as  in  theu-  doctrines  and  rituals 
they  approjvched  closely  to  those  of  the  orthodox 
Anglican  faith.  This,  however,  we  are  told,  is  an 
error ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Moravians  are  the  more 
to  be  condemned,  because,  having  approached  so 
nearly  to  the  truth,  they  have  not  attained  to  it. 
Now  I  have  otten  thought  that  in  political  matters 
we  share  the  theological  views  of  Dr.  Hook  on  the 
subject  of  Moravians.  We  deem  the  Americans 
worthy  of  even  greater  condemnation  than  ordinarv 
foreigners,  because  being  apjiroached  so  closely  to 
the  one  orthodox  English  type  thcv  have  not  quite 
attained  thereto ;  and  that  we  do  so  condemn  them 
the  Americans  themselves  are  well  aware. 

Moreover,  if  you  desire  to  deal  out  equal  justice 
to  each  side  alike,  you  must  fairly  own  that  New 
England  entertains  towards  the  mother-country  a 
kind  of  jierpetnal  soreness,  for  whose  existence 
Eng]a,nd  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  responsible. 
Mr.  Seward,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
when  the  anti-English  feeling  was  very  strong  in 
the  StaU^s,  said  to  an  informant  of  mine,  who^  re- 
monstrated with  liiin  on  the  ])opular  injustice  of  ig- 
noring all  offences  that  proceeded  from  France, 
"  Well,  the  ])lain  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  care  a 
cent  about  any  countiy  but  England";  and  the 
saying,  though  true  al)Out  the  whole  Union,  is  es- 
pecially true  about  the  old  sea-board  States.  Eng- 
land is  the  nublic  from  whom  the  educated  and 
intellectual  class  of  Americans  desires  recognition; 
and  the  unfriendliness,  and  still  more  the  mdiffer- 
ence,  of  this  public  constitute  a  real  source  of  griev- 
ance to  a  sensitive  people.  In  the  eves  of  the 
worid  at  larrre  England  intellectually  overshadows 
America.  Tlie  men  of  Massachustlts  may  claim, 
with  abstract  justice,  that  thev  are  as  much  enti- 


tled as  the  men  of  Kent  Uy  the  glories  of  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon  and  Milton ;  but  tlic  claim,  some- 
how is  not  acknowledged.  When  the  gnat 
Anglo-Saxon  firm  dissolved  partnership,  the  part- 
ners who  kept  possessif>n  of  the  old  premises,  who 
continued  to  enter  their  accounts  in  the  san\e 
old  bo(.kB,  and  who  retained  the  old  name  of  the 
house,  were  regarded  by  the  customers  of  the 
business  as  the  sole  representatives  of  the  grand  old 
concern.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  audlhe  great 
mass  of  the  American  nation  are  perfectly  welT  sat- 
isfied with  the  uew  connection  they  have  fonued, 
but  New  i:ngland  still  cherishes  the  conviction 
that,  if  justice  were  done,  she  would  shan-  with  the 
mother-country  the  glory  of  the  past,  while  she 
would  reserve  to  herself  the  promise  of  the  future. 
Moreover,  the  world  of  which  Boston  is  the  centre 
prides  itself  among  its  own  people  for  its  literary 
and  intellectual  pre-eminence.  Tlie  pride,  as  far 
as  America  is  concerned,  is  well-grounded  enough ; 
but  it  is  not  equally  well-grounded  if  the  "  ifub 
of  the  Universe  "  be  considered  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  English  speaking  and  reading  community. 
Without  denyinr^  for  one  moment  the  high  achieve- 
ments of  a  certain  number  of  New  Enj^and  intel- 
lectual celebrities,  it  is  patent  to  impartial  judges 
that  in  the  world  of  English  letters,  art,  and 
science,  England  is  still  the  capital,  New  Ensland 
only  a  province.  And,  as  usual,  the  capit.il  ig- 
nores the  province,  and  the  province  resents  bitter- 
ly the  indifference  of  the  capital,  all  the  more  gall- 
ing because  it  is  unconscious. 

Then,  again,  apart  from  these  sentimental  griev- 
ances, Massachusetts  and  its  sister  States  have 
causes  for  resentment  towards  the  raother-countr}- 
not  shared  in  to  the  same  extent  by  the  other  sections 
of  the  Republic.  The  sufferings  of  the  wars  of  in- 
dependence and  of  1812  fell  with  especial  heaviness 
on  the  New  England  States.  You  would  hardlv  find 
a  family  there  which  has  not  the  tradition  of'some 
personal  iiiiury  sustained  in  times  past  at  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain.  The  exploits,  the  sufferings  of 
the  Revolutionary  era  are  presen-ed  mon;  faithfully 
in  New  England  memories  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Union,  and  these  recollections  arc  all  tinged  with 
the  anti-British  feeling  of  the  early  days  of^the  cen- 
turj\  In  many  respects  New  J^n^land  is  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  In  culture,  in  edu- 
cation, in  orderly  freedom,  in  ji^pular  government, 
in  moral  character,  and  in  earnestness  of  purpose, 
it  stands  on  a  different  level  from  the  less-advanced 
communities  of  the  South  and  West.  By  no  means 
unconscious  of  this  superiority.  New  England  is  at 
the  same  time  fanatically  attached  to"  the  great 
Union,. whose  manifest  destiny  it  is  to  rule  one^dav 
oyer  the  whole  of  the  North"  American  continent. 
Yet  while  New  Englanders  would  be  bitterly  of- 
fended if  they  were  not  recognized  as  Americans 
they  are  also  offended  if  the  outer  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  English  outer  world,  fails  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  like  other  Americans ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  sneers  about  Yankee 
rowdyism  and  Yankee  vulgarity,  which  always 
find  so  heartv  a  welcome  in  the  mother-countrv,  lirQ 
resented  by  ^ew  England  with  a  bitterness  not  felt 
by  the  rougher  and  ruder  States  of  the  Union,  to 
whom,  as  far  as  they  apply  at  all,  they  attach  right- 
ly. Somehow  or  other,  partly  of  malice  prepense, 
partly  out  of  ignorance,  wc  have  gone  on  "  sticking 
pins,"  to  us*'  an  Americanism,  into  New  f^ngland  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  wonder  if  we  have  been  success- 
ful  in   producing  irritation.     Moreover,   the  anti- 
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slaviTV  party,  which  reprci't'iits  a  very  influential 
section  of  New  Gnglaaa  society,  has  especial  rea- 
sons for  uni'riendliness  towards  this  country.  For 
many  years  the  American  abolitionists  maintained 
?■  rather  close  connection  with  Enjiland,  of  a  kind 
tliat  could  hanlly  fail  to  be  associati-d  with  painful 
rec<jllection8.  An  American  mi(;ht  deem  slavery  a  sin 
and  a  sliame,  but  yet  he  resented  hearing  his  coun- 
try hchl  up  to  infamy  by  foreigners  as  a  nation  of 
slaveholders.  For  tjbe  sake  of  the  real  or  supjiosed 
benefit  to  their  cause  arising  from  English  anti- 
s^Iavery  8up|>ort,  the  abolitionists  put  up  with  a 
great  tK-;d  of  sympathy,  which  was  unpleasantly 
like  patronage;  ana  yet  lor  so  doing  they  incurred 
amongst  their  countrymen  the  stigma  of  being 
wanting  in  patriotism.  And  when  the  crisis  came, 
—  when  tlie  cause  of  the  Union  became  identical 
with  tlie  cause  of  emauci|)atioD,  —  and  when  it  was 
found  that  anti-slavery  England  stood  aloof  Irom 
the  North,  the  American  alxjlitionists  —  the  party 
of  which  Mr.  Sumner  was  the  jwlitical  leader  — 
joined  in  tlie  anti-English  cry  with  an  ea<rerness 
inttmsified  by  the  memory  of  bygone  hmuiliations 
sustained  in  consequence  of  tlieir  quondam  connec- 
tion with  England. 

Thus,  if  my  own  view  is  correct,  )OU  will  find 
the  anti-English  feeling  developed  most  strongly 
amongst  the  old  anti-slavery  section  of  the  cultivat- 
ed class  in  tlie  New  England  States.  From  this 
class  have  come  most  of  the  visitors  with  whom 
English  society  is  iamiliar,  and  to  whom  we  tliink 
we  are  paying  a  compliment  when  we  describe  them 
as  '*  tlie  best  type  of  Americans."  This  feeling 
does  not  militate  against  the  utmost  kindness  and 
good-will  towards  individual  Englishmen.  But  the 
civility  and  tlie  cordiality  that  are  shown  tlirough- 
out  New  England  to  all  our  countrymen  who  visit 
the  States  are  shown,  I  tliiuk,  to  Englishmen,  not 
to  England. 

But  though  the  peculiar  animus  exliibitcd  by  Mr. 
Sumner  towards  England  appears  to  me  character- 
istic of  the  class  and  the  district  to  which  tlie  sena- 
tor belongs,  I  am  afraid  the  feelings  to  which  he 
gave  utterance  are  more  or  less  shared  by  tlic  great 
majority  of  liis  fellow-countrymen.  Tliroughout  the 
Union  you  will  find  but  one  sentiment,  and  that  is, 
that  England  was  a  heavy  offender  against  Amer- 
ica during  the  years  of  the  war.  No  doubt  the  in- 
tensity of  this  sentiment  varies  with  the  degree  of 
irritation  felt  agsunst  this  country  on  general 
grounds ;  and,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  tliis 
irritation  is  stronger  in  New  P>ngland  than  else- 
where ;  but  tlie  sentiment  extends  far  bevond  the 
limits  of  the  old  Puritan  States.  Now  I  am  not 
pleading  for  the  justice  of  this  sentiment ;  I  am  pre- 
jiared  to  assert  tliat  if  an  account  could  be  taken  of 
tlie  real  and  sentimental  grievances  of  which  either 
country  has  a  right  to  complain  at  the  hands  of  the 
other,  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
account  would  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  a  very 
heavy  one.  But  I  do  say  that,  taking  human  na^ 
ture,  and  especially  Anglo-Saxon  human  nature,  for 
what  it  is,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  existence  of  the 
sentiment  n-ferred  to.  I  have  long  come  to  tlie  con- 
viction that  Americans  and  Englishmen  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  the  external  conditions  of  tlieir 
existence,  not  in  the  essential  characteristics  which 
appei'tain  to  individual  nations  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  Americans  ai-e  only  Englishmen  who  have  set- 
tled in  a  new  coimtry.  lliis  conviction  of  mine 
would  be  gainsaid  al'ike  by  most  Englishmen  and 
by  most  Americans.     I  can  only  say  it  is  confirmed 


by  all  my  experience  of  America  and  Americans. 
And  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  you  wish  to  know 
how  Americans  will  feel  and  act  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, you  have  only  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  conduct  of  Englishmen  imder  like  conditions. 
Now  the  faculty  of  seeing  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  everj'  question  is  jire-eminently  not  an  English 
one.  We  see  oiur  own  side  with  extreme  distinct- 
ness and  reasonable  fairness,  but  we  find  it  almost 
im|)ossible  to  belicne  that  other  people  can  honestly 
arrive  at  a  different  conclusion  fn)m  our  own  in  argu- 
ing from  the  same  data.  As  it  is  with  us,  so  it  is  with 
the  Americans.  They  look  at  everything  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  do  what  seems  right  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  are  pt'rfectly  astonished  if  they  dis- 
cover that  what  seems  right  to  them  is  not  recog- 
nized as  right  by  others.  And  even  if  by  any 
chance  they  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  been 
wrong,  they  hold  that  that  acknowledgment  is  a 
quittance  in  full,  or  even  more  than  a  quittance,  for 
any  shame  attaching  to  them  in  virtue  of  their  tort. 
Tjjcing  this  national  frame  of  mind  for  granted,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  Americans  regard  the  atti- 
tude of  England  throughout  the  Southern  n-bellion. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  hypothesis,  that  Ire- 
land had  risen  in  revolt  against  British  rule,  that 
this  revolt  had  threatened  for  some  four  years  the 
verj-  existence  of  the  empire,  that  it  hatl  only  been 
suppressed  afler  sacrifices  of  life  and  treasure  to  be 
felt  for  generations  to  come,  and  that  the  struggle 
had  been  prolonged  and  intensified  by  the  expecta- 
tion that  America  would  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
insurgents.  Given  these  facts,  we  shoiUd  be  dis- 
posed to  place  an  unla^■orable  interpretation,  to  say 
the  least,  on  all  proceedings  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people  ;  and  these  pro- 
ceedings, pursuing  our  parallel,  would  be  of  a  kind 
capable  of  any  unfavorable  interpretation.  Our 
case  would  be  that  while  the  insurrection  was  still 
in  its  infancy,  the  American  G<jvernment  hastened 
to  grant  belligerent  rights  to  Irehmd  without  wait- 
ing four-and-twenty  hours  for  tlie  arrival  of  the  en- 
voy we  had  sent  to  explain  our  position ;  that  at  the 
moment  of  our  darkest  fortunes  we  were  compelled, 
by  a  threat  of  war,  to  deliver  up  to  America,  imder 
circumstances  of  especial  humiliation,  two  Irish 
rebel  leaders,  whom  we  had  captured  on  their  way 
to  negotiate  a  hostile  alliance  against  the  empire  ; 
that  while  Ireland  had  not  a  sliip  on  the  high  seas, 
or  a  port  she  could  call  her  own,  privateers  were 
built,  equipped,  and  manned  in  American  ports  by 
American  members  of  Congress,  and  despatched 
through  the  actual  connivance  or  wilful  negligence 
of  the  American  Ciovernment,  to  prey  upon  our 
trade  under  the  Irish  flag  ;  that  our  commerce  was 
literally  destroyed  ;  that  throughout  the  war,  until, 
in  fact,  the  fortunes  of  the  rebels  became  manifestly 
despi'rate,  the  insurrection  was  encouraged  by  the 
constant  prosix-ct  of  American  intervention;  that 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
Republic  went  out  of  their  way  to  proclaim  their 
conviction  that  the  ultimate  trimnph  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  was  assured  ;  that  the  press  of  America, 
with  scarcely  an  important  exception,  supjiorted 
the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  lost  no  opi>ortunity  of 
insulting  our  efforts  to  suppress  a  wicked  and  un- 
just insurrection  ;  that  the  weight  of  American  in- 
fluence and  jxipular  opinion  was  thrown  upon  the 
side  of  the  rebellion ;  that  whenever  any  question 
arose  lietween  us  and  the  insurgents,  it  was  invaria- 
bly decided  by  the  Americans  in  favor  of  the  latter ; 
anil  that,  in  fact,  they  gave  every  ix>8sible  aid  to  our 
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internal  oneniU'g,  which  could  he  fiiveu  without  in-  | 
cumng  the  risk  and  cost  of  an  actual  declaration  | 
of  war.  ITiis  being  our  case,  what  would  be  the  ' 
feeling.  Tvc  shoiUd  entertain  towards  the  Americans  ? 
It  would  be  purely  that  they  had  acted  towards  us  ' 
in  a  manner  for  which  it  miglit  or  might  not  be  wi>;e  i 
to  exact  reparation  when  we  came  to  a  position  to  | 
do  so,  but  for  which  no  mere  nominal  compensation  I 
could  afford  adequate  atonement.  , 

Well,  if  we  substitute  the  Confederacy  for  L"e-  ! 
land,  and  England  for  America,  we  shall  have  a 
very  fair  statement  of  the  case  against  us,  as  any  : 
average  American  would  put  it.     lliere  is,  without 
doubt,  a  rejoinder  that  might  be  made  with  very  ! 
telling  effect,  if  we  could  only  get  the  Americans  ' 
to  listen  to  it.     There  are  two  sides,  and  two  ver\'  t 
distinct  sides,  to   this   Anglo-American    question  ;  , 
but,  measuring  the  Americans  by  our.-elves,  I  am  ; 
not  surprised  they  fail  to  see  anything  beyond  the  j 
grievances  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.     If 
they  were,  as  a  nation,  philosophical  and  magnani-  , 
mous,  they  might  be   nnich   nobler-natured  than  | 
they  are  ;  but  thi'y  would  not  be  true  to  their  Eng- 
lish parentage.     It  is  also  to  be  remembei-ed  that 
the  Irish  element  in  some  of  the  larger  States  is 
very  powerful,  and  that  this  element  never  loses 
an   opportunity  of  embittering  popidar-  feeling  iu 
America  against   England.     That  the   Irish   emi- 
grants hate  us  with  most  exceeding  bitterness,  may 
be  our  misfortune,  and  not  our  fault,  but  it   cei*- 
tainly  is  not  the  faidt  of  the  Americans. 

Given,  then,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sunmer,  though  he 
may  have   expressed  his  views  with  an  acrimony 
and  irritation  peculiar  rather  to  his  own  section  of 
the  community  than  to  the  nation  at  large,  yet  did 
express  the  popular  sentiments  of  his  countrymen, 
it  remains  to  ask  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  this 
state  of  feeling  ?    My  own  impression  is  that  neither 
for  war  nor  ix'ace,  neither  for  good  nor  evil,  can 
there   ])ossibly   be   an}-   immediate   upshot.      The 
Americans  think,  Avhether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
they  have  little  to  gain,  and  that  we  have  much  to 
lose,  by  the  non-settlement  of  the  Alabama  contro- 
versy.    The  probabilitv  of  an   European   war  is  | 
confidently  looked  forward  to  on   both  sides  the  | 
Atlantic ;  and   whenever  we  are  engaged  in  war  j 
we  may  expect  much  the  samt'  kind  of  neutrality  j 
from   Americans   as   we   exhibited  towards   them,  i 
The  appreliension  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  galling  | 
to  us ;  and  the  very  knowledge  that  it  is  so  galling  i 
indisposes  the  Americans  to  relieve  us  from  what 
they  deem  the  righteous  penalty  of  our  own  mis-  \ 
conduct.     To  be  unwilling  to  forgive  and  forget  is 
un-Christian,  but  it  is  not  un-English.     For  tliese  | 
reasons  I  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  procm-ing  J 
an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Alabama  question.  [ 
I  regrt't  this  the  less,  because  I  am  convinced,  for  i 
my  own  part,  that  any  convention,  however  sci*u])u- 
lously  worded,  could  not  avert  the  danger  it  is  de-  | 
signed  to  render  impossible.     We  have  good  reason  , 
to  know  ourselves  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  for  < 
our  own  (Jovemment  to  hinder  breaches  of  neutral-  ; 
ity  cm  "the  part  of  individuid  citizens;  and  this  diffi- 
culty \vould  be  magnified  tenfold  in  the  case  of  a 
government  like  that  of  the  United    States.     The 
authorities  at  Washington  might  be  as  anxious  as  , 
—  well,   as   Earl    Russell   and   Mr.   Gladstone   to  [ 
prevent  any  infraction   of  internaticmal  law,  but 
their  instructions  would  be  constantly  baffled  by  i 
the  unwillingncfis  of  their  subordinates  to  see  them  ; 
executed.     If  the  State  of  Ncav  York,  for  instance, 
was  governed  by  an  Irish  majority,  as  might  well  1 


hapiMJu,  and  if  ])opular  opinion  was  hostile  to  Eng- 
land, we  shoidd  have  Alnhovins  sailing  from  tlie 
Em])ire  City,  no  matter  what  conventions  had  been 
entered  into  between  the  Governments  of  Washing- 
ton and  St.  James.  That  this  should  be  so,  is 
])erhaps  not  creditable  to  American  res})ect  for  law 
and  national  obligations ;  but  we  who  recollect  how 
Mr.  Lainl  was  cheered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  he  claimed  credit  for  having  bujlt  tlie  ^  I  In- 
hinuu,  can  hardly  complain  because  American  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  not  more  scrupulous  than  our  own. 
Against  the  danger  to  which  I  allude  there  is 
therefoi'e,  if  I  am  right,  no  provision  possible,  llie 
proposition  I  have  seen  gravely  discussed  in  serious 
English  joiu-nals  —  that  we  ought  at  once  to  go  to 
war  with  America,  in  order  to  make  her  feel  kindly 
towards  us  in  the  event  of  a  future  war  —  is  too 
silly  Jind  childish  to  be  answered.  And  yet  short 
of  that  Ave  can  do  nothing  but  wait  for  what  the 
t\iture  may  bring  us.  Time  is  ujwn  our  side  ;  and 
the  American  nation,  with  its  rajnd  growth  and  in- 
ternal develo})ment,  is  hardly  in  a  jK)siti(;n  to  cher- 
ish rancor  for  any  length  of  time.  As  years  go  by, 
the  popular  irritation  about  the  Alabama,  the  Trent 
affair,  and  the  recognition  of  the  South,  will  lose 
its  intensity ;  and  then  an  arrangement  may  be 
rdade  which  would  be  frankly  accepteil  on  both 
sides  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  with  each  year,  as 
America  becomes  more  consolidated  and  more  self- 
supporting  in  intellectual  as  well  as  material  respects 
the  morbid  susceptibility  to  English  criticism  wliich 
characterizes  "  the  best  type  of  Americans  "  will 
also  pass  away.  But  for  the  present  we  must  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  business.  Having  made  our  bed, 
we  must  lie  in  it.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  if  the  tact 
of  oiu"  attitude  being  attended  Avith  discomfort  is 
not  unwelcome  to  the  Americans.  Tliat  it  is  wel- 
come to  them  is  natural,  but  not  creditable.  And 
wliile  our  Anglo-Saxon  chai-acter  remains  unaltered, 
there  will  always  be  found  some  statesman  i-eady 
to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  all  popular  sentiments, 
which  are  at  once  natural  and  not  creditabii".  In 
Parliament,  he  may  be  called  John  Ai-thur  Kue- 
buck ;  in  Congress,  Charles  Sumner. 

TOM  BUTLER. 

III.  —  U  X  C  L  K     JACK. 

AnoiTT  three  years  later,  when  I  am  out  on  some 
foray  through  the  strei'ts,  a  large  hand  claps  me 
on  the  back,  and  a  larger  voice  sings  out  cheerily, 
"  Halloa,  my  boy,  this  you  ! "  For  the  moment,  I 
could  not  recollect ;  but  having  only  a  limited  round 
of  acquaintances,  memory  in  a  second  laid  its  finger 
ujwn  the  noble,  chivalrous,  valiant,  and  gallant 
Tom.  Not  much  changed  in  his  face,  though  his 
nose  had  grown  more  aquiline,  but  a  great  deal  in 
his  clothes.  He  was  an-ayed  in  a  superb  blue  frock 
coat,  Avith  gold  down  the  front,  a  crimst)n  sash,  and 
golden  oyster  shells  on  his  shouldirs  ;  in  fact,  he 
\^'a,s  an  officer,  and  this  he  called  his  undress. 
"  Well,  Avho  'd  have  thought  it  ?  "  he  said  ;  ••  and 
how  have  you  been  ?  Do  you  remember  the  lick- 
ing I  gave  the  Frenchman  V  Now  we  can  go  at 
them  in  the  regular  Avay,  and  no  one  can  stop  us. 
Come,  where -are  you  going  ?  "  We  Avalki'd,  and  he 
told  mc  all  his  adventures.  I  think  uoav  what  a  renlli/ 
good-natured  and  quite  a  chivalrous  fellow  he  was, 
and  hoAV  fcAV  of  his  cloth  Avould  be  inclined  to  "  be 
bothered  "  Avith  a  boy.  He  told  me  hoAv  the  "  ])Oor 
governor  had  gcme  under  at  last,  and  Avas  buried  in 
the  Eniilish  bmying-gi^jund.     He  never  liked  me ; 
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an<l  th«>  ]>oor  old  duffer  was  shamed  into  jjottin;;  me 
this.  It  only  cost  him  a  letter,  but  laith  it  costs  rae 
a  deal.     That  don't  matter,  so  long  as  it  lasts." 

The  renewing  of  this  acquaintance  brought  some 
delightful  days.  He  graciously  said  he  would  make 
a  point  of  coming  to  see  "my  people,"  who  received 
him  with  distinction,  though  he  did  not  know  how 
otlen  I  had  been  warned  against  his  company.  His 
ready  off-hand  manner,  his  loud  laugh,  liis  stories, 
his  honest  good-humor,  at  once  established  him  as  a 
favorite.  He  came  to  dine  very  often  ;  he  had  in- 
fluence with  the  head  of  the  house,  and  could  make 
her  do  what  he  pleased,  —  in  reference  to  me.  But 
poor  Simpson,  our  governess,  he,  so  to  speak, 
floon-d.  Her  he  could,  indee<l,  persuade  to  do  what 
he  pleased.  Her  heart,  never  before  invaded  by  the 
sweet  seduction  of  the  gentle  passion,  and  who,  at 
most,  had  but  a  severe  and  intellectual  communion 
with  Lindley  Murray  and  Mr.  Mangnall,  M'as  now 
literally  hurst  into  by  the  gallant  Tom.  He  was 
very  good-natured  to  her.  He  was  so  amu^;ing. 
He  used  to  sing,  too,  in  a  rude  way  ;  but  like  such 
inharmonious  songsters  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
art.  He  was  always  interposing  between  me  and 
retribution  or  ruin.  As  this  pleasant  friendship 
was  renewed,  an  event  occurred  which  seemed  to 
me  to  combine  extraordinary  dramatic  significance  ; 
and  the  circumstances  were  these  :  — 

One  morning  there  was  an  astonishing  commo- 
tion. Up  on  the  Mont  Blanc  of  our  house  we  heard 
betimes  strange  sounds  and  scufflings  towards  the 
(irand  Mulets  below.  Scouts  at  the  window,  half- 
ilressed  scouts,  too,  hanging  out,  reported  with  de- 
light, "  That  there  was  a  horse  walking  up  and 
down."  This  was  always  an  incident  of  surprise 
and  speculation,  nmch  as  would  be  the  entry  of 
such  an  object  on  the  stage.  There  were  presently, 
agitated  descendings  and  rustlings.  Miss  Simpson 
abandoned  her  sentr)--box  and  musket,  our  vigilant 
maid  did  the  same,  and  the  whole  barrack,  with  a 
true  and  amazing  instinct,  that  anticipated  logic  or 
information,  inferred  that  something  of  vast  impor- 
tance had  taken  place,  and  that  we  might  give  our- 
selves over  to  universal  riot  and  breakage,  —  which 
we  did  accordingly. 

The  morningwenton,and  we  heard  nothing.  First, 
because  no  one  felt  bound  to  offer  us  the  courtesy 
of  an  explanation,  and  naturally  enough  thought 
we  had  no  need  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  because  so 
long  as  we  were  assured  of  liberty  and  relaxed  dis- 
cipline, we  were  not  inclined  to  be  too  nice  on  the 
ix)int.  I  am  bound  to  say,  it  was  to  the  bursting 
miportance  of  a  superior  intelligence  that  we  at  last 
owed  the  news.  For  Miss  Simpson,  restless  and 
swelling  with  importance,  could  not  long  restrain 
htirself,  and  imparted  the  cau.se  of  the  commotion. 
Tiie  man  on  the  horse,  who  had  long  since  ridden 
away,  was  an  "  express  "  from  the  countn-. 

"  Come  here,  Jane,  come  here.  You,  sir,  come 
here,  and  be  serious  for  a  moment.  Let  that  chair 
alone.  I  declare  if  he  has  n't  cracked  the  leg —  " 
ITius  grouped  we  listened. 

A  dreadful  and  unexpected  business  had  taken 
])lace.  It  was  slowly  and  im])i"es8ivcly  broken  to 
us.  Miss  Simpson  began  :  "Death  was  a  dn'adful 
and  an  awful  thing.  We  must  all  si^mit  to  it,  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  —  there  was  no  escape. 
Even  Lady  Jane  Mortimer  opposite,  who  drov*-  the 
lovely  grays."  Adopting  the  more  immediate  illus- 
tration, entirely  to  the  pn'judice  of  what  it  was 
meant  to  illustrat*',  I  instinctively  turned  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  and  see  the  spectacle  alluded  to. 


which  for  me  had  an  exnuisite  charm.  On  this  I 
was  dragged  rudely  round,  and  told,  as  usual,  that 
I  would  end  disgracefully.  But  the  ])oint  of  the 
whole  was  this  :  our  dear  great-uncle,  of  whom  we 
had  oflen  heard  our  good  maumia  sj)eak,  one  of  the 
best  of  nien  (my  eyes  were  widening  with  wonder, 
who  rouhl  it  1)6  ?),  the  kind  friend  who  was  so 
thoughtful,  who  used  to  send  up  the  ham])er8  at 
Christmas  (nom  I  knew),  had  gone,  hatl  left  this 
weary  world,  and  wo  would  never,  never  stH*  him 
again  !  —  a  prospect,  considering  that  I  had  never 
yet  seen  him,  which  did  not  affect  «/<?  much.  But 
I  had  logic  enough  to  see  that  his  departure  would 
materially  affect  the  recumng  hampers. 

But  we  little  anticipated  the  surprises  of  that 
■most  dramatic  day.  Tliere  was  advice  and  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  John  ;  his  suggestions  were  received 
with  docility  and  respect.  1  caught  those  words  of 
his  :  "  The  captain  would  be  home  at  nine  o'clock, 
please  Ood,  and  then  we  'd  know.  Don't,  don't 
worry  yourself  ma'am,  and  we'  II  all  come  right  in 
time."  Then  arrived  Mr.  Bickers,  who  on  occasions 
of  nioral  crises  was  as  indispensable,  and  came  up 
the  stairs  in  the  same  way,  as  the  great  family  doc- 
tor in  an  illness.  He  had  been  sent  for,  and  he 
came,  as  it  wei*e,  professionally.  All  that  day  he 
was  on  the  premises,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  drinking  sherry,  declaiming,  giving  advice, 
generally  speaking,  as  to  himself  and  his  advice, 
not  worth  a  rush.  He  read  out  "  a  fine  passage, 
ma'am,"  from  Bowdler's  sermons,  which  T  was  sent 
for  to  listen  to.  "  Tlie  great  leveller,  ma'am,"  he 
was  saying  as  I  entered  —  "  the  scythe,  the  scythe, 
ma'am  !  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  feel  now,  —  under 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  ?  Have  you  come  to  that 
chapter  in  your  catechism  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Bickers,  I  am  sorry  to  say  he 
seems  very  little  alive  to  the  awful  visitation  that 
has  occm-red.  There  is  a  sort  of  levity  about  him 
that  is  incomprehensible.  But  it  Avill  break  on 
him  at  last.  How  fine  the  words  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice.    Ah!" 

Here  entered  my  two  sisters,  who  were  composed, 
amiable  little  hypocrites !  to  a  decent  and  subdued 
bearing.  There  was  apparent  even  such  hasty 
tributes  of  respect  to  the  deceased  as  a  black  rib- 
bon tied  round  their  waists  in  an  enormous  bow. 
This  was  of  course  provisional,  en  attendant  a  more 
organized  disjilay  of  grief  which  Miss  Simpson  was 
af  this  moment  purchasing  at  a  shop. 

"  Nothing  could  have  been  nicer,"  I  heard  it 
whispered  to  Mr.  Bickers,  "  than  the  behavior  of 
those  girls.  T  assure  you  women  of  fifty  would  not 
have  shown  more  sorrow." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  people  at  that  time  of  life . 
would  have  exhibited  less ;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
living  imder  penal  laws,  I  should  perhaps  have  ven- 
tured on  the  remark  ;  but  at  this  moment  I  already 
saw  the  artist  who  had  made  the  famous  green 
frock  crossing  thi^  street,  and  coming  up  our  steps 
with  an  air  of  recognition.  He  hatl  seen  me,  and 
pleasantly  imitated,  in  a  sort  of  pantomime,  tlie  art 
of  measurement.  Mr.  Bickers  was  at  that  moment 
scmoroHsly  expatiating  on  "  the  fine  passage  "  in  the 
burial  service,  to  which  the  little  ladies,  so  well 
broTight  up,  were  listening,  I  fear,  with  onlv  the  re- 
spect of  unintelligence,  when  the  spectacle  of  the 
arriving  artist  seemed  to  me  of  such  overwhelming 
imjwrtance,  and  was  so  dramatic,  that  I  burst  in  on 
the  "  fine  passage  in  our  burial  service  "  with  the 
inonjwrtime  remark,  made  in  a  rude,  enthusiastic, 
"  blurted-out  "  fashion :  — 
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"  O,  I  pay  I  here's  tht*  tailur.  He 's  coiling  to 
measure  me ! " 

Mr.  Bickers  looked  anjtry  and  offended.  "  Take 
him  away  ! "  was  the  cry.  "  Go  uj)  stairs,  sir  1 " 
But  it  wa-^  true  —  quite  true.  The  tailor  had  been 
sent  for  to  accoinmmlate  lue  with  a  suit  which  would 
lipire  in  the  bill  as  "  an  extra  doublc-inilled  wire- 
wove  superfine  black  jacket,"  with  everything  to 
match ;  and  the  operation  waa  got  tlirough  with 
speed.  More  marvellous  still',  it  was  to  be  sent 
home  in  tlie  morninor.  lliere  were  other  signs  and 
wonders.  My  quick  eye  had  noted  motion  and  gen- 
eral operations  in  the  stabh",  and,  stealing  out,  I 
found  ffohn  in  the  act  of  what  he  called  "  shamying  " 
the  green  chariot.  But  he  was  mysterious  about 
tliat  great  family  monument,  and  declined  to  admit 
me  into  confidence.  "  We  'd  see  to-morrow  or  next 
day,"  —  a  terra  which,  unknown  to  him,  correspond- 
ed to  the  popular  relegaticm  to  the  Gret-k  kalends, 
things,  of  course,  of  which  he  had  never  heard.  A 
more  interesting  spectacle  was  his  operations  with 
the  lamps,  into  which  he  was  fitting  candles.  He 
said,  this,  too,  would  be  ex])lained  "  to-morrow  or 
next  day."  It  was  most  singular.  Death,  it  really 
seemed  to  me,  witliout  irreverence,  was  a  most  singu- 
lar, mysteriouB,  yet  not  uninteresting  thing,  since 
it  brought  with  it  such  dramatic  events,  carnage 
lamps,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  suspension  of  house  disci- 
]>line.  Dinner,  even,  of  Avhich  Mr.  Bickers  was  in- 
duced to  stay  and  partake,  was  got  over  in  a  spasm, 
after  which  he  walked  up  and  down,  and  I  well  re- 
member, in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  house  got 
into  a  discussion  witli  Miss  Simpson,  who,  presum- 
ing on  the  crisis  and  general  laksr-z  /aire  estab- 
lishetl,  had  supported  an  opinion.  "Ma'am,"  I 
heard  him  say,  distinctly,  "  pou  are  a  fool  !"  —  a 
rudeness  to  Ayhich  she  replied  by  rising  and  leaving 
the  room,  saying  that  "  he  quite  forgot  hiuiself,  and 
that  no  gentleman  would  address  any  lady  in  that 
way."     Everybody  sat  up  very  late  that  night 

On  the  next  morning  there  was  greater  joy  and 
excitement  in  the  house.  John  was  heard  below  in 
the  hall  saving  to  some  one,  "  Then,  indeetl,  it 's  I 
that  am  glad  to  see  you,  captain !  Welcome  a 
thousand  times  from  over  the  mountains,  captain," 
for  with  a  ])rofusion  of  tliis  sort  of  Eastern  saluta- 
tion did  he  usually  love  to  greet  his  friends.  Down 
■we  came  stumbling,  scrambling ;  female  voices  were 
heard  more  taintly  behind,  tor  "the  captain"  — 
Uncle  Jack  —  was  infinitely  popular  in  that  housfl. 
Between  me  and  him  especially  there  was  a  com- 
munity and  fellowshij),  bom  of  similar  tastes.  He 
undemtood  vie;  every  one  understood  him.  He 
was  long  and  lame,  had  a  hooked  "  Duke's  "  nose, 
and,  indeed,  he  was  said  to  resemble  that  eminent 
commander,  but  with  the  gentlest,  softest  blue  eyes. 
His  history  was  said  to  be  curious ;  the  yoimgest 
of  innumerable  younger  sons,  with  a  commission 
begged  for  him,  cirtainly  not  purchased,  he  had 
been  sent  out  fh)m  his  native  bogs  with  —  he  after 
told  it  —  "a  five-pound  note  in  his  pocket."  Yet 
from  tliat  hour  he  wanted  nothing,  and  his  own  fa- 
ther owned  sometimes,  "  he  must  say  that  from  the 
day  Jack  left  him  he  had  never  written  for  so  much 
as  twenty  pounds  in  all  his  life."  A  scarcely  fair 
way  of  putting  it,  as  implyins  that  application  luid 
been  made  for  sums  lower  in  amount  by  Uncle  Jack, 
who  owned  to  me,  modestly,  tliat  he  could  never 
brin<r  himself  to  trouble  them  for  sixpence.  God 
knows,  he  said,  they  had  moutJis  enough  to  filL 
From  that  hour  he  never  wanted  anything,  simply 
because  he  never  wanted  friends,     (rcnerals  duns 


to  him  with  an  almost  romantic  friendship,  and,  as 
these  were  "  jobbing "  days,  one  of  them  trium- 
phantly carried  through  a  most  flagrant  job,  tri- 
umphing in  tlie  interest  of  his  firiend  Jacrk.  He  was 
not  forty,  but  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  pay.  He  used  U^  relate  the  stages 
of  that  corrupt  transaction,  lialf  comically,  half  with 
a  little  shame.  '*  To  think  of  my  useless  four  bones 
costing  the  countrj'  all  that,  and  with  all  thos<'  hon- 
est, hard-working  tellows  struggling  to  make  both 
ends  meet."  He  had  a  charming  little  villa  and 
farm  combined,  far  down  in  tlie  country,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Lota,  and  where  it  was  known  that 
Uncle  Jack  kept  the  best  horse,  and  the  neatest 
little  caiTiaje,  and  the  best  dog,  with  a  good  gun, 
and  a  good  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  jar  of  whL>«key 
"  tliat  was  worth  drinking."  Indeed,  tliese  things 
came  to  him  without  trouble,  of  course  allowing  for 
lus  own  nice  judgment  in  such  matters,  having  the 
"  best  eye  for  a  horse  in  the  whole  country."  As 
may  be  conceived,  lus  gentle  nature  was  turned  to 
profit  by  niunerous  reduced  relations  who  had  start- 
ed far  more  auspiciously  in  the  world,  and  who  now 
considered  "  Jack  "  as  one  who  had  had  untiiir  ad- 
vantages. Many  was  the  ten-jwund  note  that  went 
oft'  to  these  applicants,  to  say  nothing  of  a  little  an- 
nuity here  and  there.  By  gentlemen  of  his  family 
the  honor  of  Uncle  Jack's  name  to  their  bills  was 
eagerly  sought;  but  on  this  point  he  was  inflexible. 
Here,  too,  they  considered  they  were  scurvily  treats 
ed,  and  loudly  inveighed  against  Jack's  selfishness, 
he  who  had  such  advantages,  being  "pushed  on" 
in  even'  way ;  and  they  grudgingly  accepted  the 
twenty  pounds  or  so,  which  was  humbly  offered  as 
a  solatium.  Such  a  loan  was,  of  eoiu-se,  but  a  hand- 
some synonynie  for  wift. 

It  was  always  gala  time  for  us  when  Uncle  Jack 
arrived  from  the  countrj-,  and  put  up  at  our  hos- 
telry. Between  him  and  me  there  was  the  most 
jx'i-fect  accord,  chiefly  as  to  mechanical  taste, — 
repairs,  sharpenings,  &c.  He  knew  die  most  ac- 
ceptable present  he  could  offer  me  was  a  penknife, 
which  he  usually  chose  of  bi'autifiil  workmansliip, 
and,  knowing  beforehand  tliat  it  would  be  seized 
l)y  the  officers  of  justice  and  «'onfis<'ated,  he,  with 
rare  delicacv,  stipulated  with  the  authorities  tliat  I 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  it.  1  am  sorrj'  to  say 
this  engagement  was  only  held  to  during  his  pres- 
ence, as  some  fatal  wilfulness  was  sure  to  precipi- 
tate me  into  an  unmeaning  overt  act,  such  as  cut- 
ting open  a  "  darby  "  to  look  at  hie  springs,  or  in 
gashing  my  thumb  frightfully.  Imbrued  in  my 
own  blood  I  was  seijted,  and  never  saw  the  instru- 
ment agun. 

IV.  —  AX  EXPEDITION. 

The  present  occasion  was  too  serious  for  the?e 
(lelasseme/Uit.  An  agitate<l  council  was  held  al- 
most in  the  hall,  and  I  heard  the  question  put, 
"  Well,  can  you  go  V  " 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear,"  was  the  answer, 

"  Tlien  that's  all  right.  And  the  chariot  is 
ready,  and  John,  and  —  " 

"  b,  tut,  nonsense !  "  protested  Uncle  Jack. 
"  Indeed,  no.  To  be  battering  your  beautiful  car- 
riage all  dowB  the  country  roads.  No.  I  '11  just 
get  a  chaise  comfortably  from  Baker's." 

He  slirank  Ironi  tlie  jirofanity  of  laying  hands  on 
the  sacred  vehicle,  which  he  reverenced  as  though 
it  had  newly  come  from  Hoopi'r's.  But  such  pro- 
test was  unavailing.  That  good  fellow,  Tom  But- 
ler, had  at  once  volunteered  to  go  down,  and  repre- 
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senteU  affecting  even  a  kind  <»f  interest  in  the 
deceased,  having  met  him,  he  said,  somewh^e  at 
dinner.  This  kindness  was  so  like  Tom,  and  was 
really  delicacy  on  his  side,  for  he  knew  that  in 
these  niortuar}'  arrangements,  a  handsome  show  and 
an  air  of  crowd  ami  ixmij),  while  it  8o<jthes  the 
jK)ignaucy  of  crief,  at  the  ssuue  time  ministers  to 
the  pride  of  the  living.  Mr.  John  was  presently 
taken  into  council,  as  if  he  was  an  "  elder,"  and 
seemed  to  sjK'ak  with  great  coUectedness,  gravity, 
and  weight,  with  irany  a  "  So  best,"  "  So  be  it," 
and  was  listened  to  with  respect.  Tlie  past  was 
utterly  forgotten,  and  the  captain,  who  resi)e(rted 
him  liiglily,  said  he  must  own  that  John  had  made 
the  coach  "  look  better  than  the  first  day.  You 
could  see  yourself  in  it."  Mr.  John  took  this 
compliment  modestly,  and  "  mn^it  say  that,  as  iar  as 
'  shamying '  went,  and  polishing,  he  had  spared  nei- 
ther wind,  limb,  nor  bono."  I  almost  think  he  was 
going  to  add  something  ab<jut  being  "  heart-scald- 
ed " ;  but,  in  delicacy  to  the  situation,  he  refrained. 
Affcur  we  were  led  away  up  to  bed,  a  new  surprise 
was  in  store  for  us.  We  were  just  going  to  sleep, 
when  a  deputation  seemed  to  fill  the  room,  daz- 
zling lights  to  multiply,  and  a  crowd  to  enter. 
The  crowd  was  only  the  head  of  our  house  and 
tlie  captain. 

"  There  'a  news  for  you,  my  boy,"  he  said. 
"  Mamma  has  given  leave,  and  you  can  go  in  the 
back  seat.     Will  you  be  ready  at  seven  sharp  ?  " 

"  Miss  Simpson  will  get  him  up,  and  his  new 
clothes  have  come  back." 

"  That's  a  good  lad,"  said  the  captain.  "  And 
I  '11  bet  my  new  hat  it 's  a  fine  account  I  '11  bring 
back  of  him.  You  won't  mind  sitting  behind  with 
John  in  the  dicky,  —  for  a  time,  that  is ;  but  we  '11 
have  you  in  now  and  again,  my  boy,  on  the  folding- 
up  seat." 

Mind  the  dicky  behind  I  Why,  it  was  the  very 
spot  I  would  have  chosen,  —  the  paradise  of  the  ve- 
hicle,—  with  the  sunny  day,  the  quick  motion, 
above  all,  that  translation  into  a  geniune  actual  re- 
ality, instead  of  the  meagre  coach-house  pantomime 
of  clambering  into  a  merely  stationary  back  seat,  — 
poor  enough  enti'rtainment.  Now,  if  1  were  so 
minded,  I  could  rehearse,  with  real  danger,  that  per- 
fcHrmancQ  of  mounting  and  scaling  the  seat  hastily. 

It  was  hard  to  sleep  that  night,  but  it  was  con- 
trived somehow.  Betimes  I  was  awake,  and  saw 
with  exquisite  delight  the  new  extra  superfine 
black  suit  lying  neatly  folded  beside  me.  There 
was,  besides,  a  hat,  about  the  size  of  a  little  flower- 
pot, an  article  without  which  it  was  impossible  to 
have  tlie  true  air  of  mourning.  I  had  never  had 
one  on  my  head  before,  save,  of  course,  in  the  way 
of  sportive  experiment.  Once,  too,  I  had  furtively 
tried  on  one  of  the  (roodman's  hats  wluch  was  ly- 
in^  in  the  hall. 

Every  one  was  down.  The  captain  was  exquis- 
itely shaved,  even  at  that  early  hoiu*,  as  by  miu-lun- 
erj'.  ITie  brave  and  noble  Tom  Butler  came 
rattling  up  in  a  cab,  just  in  tune  for  the  really 
sumptiious  me«l  that  was  set  out.  I, was  encouraged 
to  partake  largely  of  the  di'licious  broiled  ham  and 
mutton-chops,  and,  more  succident  still,  the  richly 
buttered  muffins,  which  strewed  the  boanl  in  pro- 
fusion. Surely  the  only  moral  I  tried  to  draw  was 
that  mourning,  and  the  stroke  that  brings  mourning, 
must  be  a  more  agreeable  thing  than  it  was  gener- 
ally depicted,  and  th:it  those  well-meaning  clergy- 
men whom  I  had  heard  from  the  pulpit  asking 
death  where  its  sting  was,  and  the  grave  where  its 


victory,  might  well  pause  for  a  reply.  Victories 
and  stings,  indeed !  'llie  embodied  muffins  and 
fried  ham  were  not  to  be  spoken  of  thus  unfairly. 
We  were  all  in  good  spirits,  too,  ivnd  even  gay,  the 
captain  making  a  passing  allusion  to  "  jioor  old 
Ned's  wake,"  and  the  hearty  Tom  rallying  Miss 
Simpson  pleasantly.  At  last  we  were  ready, 
niere  was  a  soimu  of  wheels,  and  soon  the  green 
chariot  came  clattering  up  to  the  window,  shaking 
and  bobbing  on  its  tH  gi)rings.  'llie  postilion  had 
quite  a  festive  air,  as  if  he  was  about  to  take  in  a 
w«'dding  party.  Heads  came  to  the  other  windows 
in  our  modest  street,  tor  John  had  taken  care  to  let 
the  news  get  wind,  and  this  ])ageant  and  journey 
implied  a  sort  of  magnificence  l)oth  for  the  deceased 
and  those  who  mourned  him.  Finally  we  emerged, 
the  whole  family  on  the  steps  and  about  the  hall, 
the  captain,  in  his  dark,  scarcely  black  suit,  I  ajone 
glistening  like  a  little  snake,  while  Tom,  who  had 
good-naturedly  made  an  attempt  to  join  in  harmo- 
ny with  his  afflicted  companions,  did  not  get  be- 
yond mere  neutral  tints.  fJohn,  who  had  banged 
down  the  steps  with  needless  violence,  —  a  recol- 
lection of  his  old  lackey  davs,  —  stood  holding  the 
door  open  in  7«f/m(/ye  though  slightly  rusty  sables. 
To  say  the  trutli,  tliese  mournful  occasions  were 
highly  to  his  taste,  and  he  always  requested  per- 
mission  to  attend  when  he  thought  there  was  tlie 
least  excuse  for  paying  that  last  mark  of  respect. 
He  never  lacked  a  seat,  and  there  were,  besides, 
the  inducements  of  the  dismal  decorations,  scarf 
and  hatband,  which  ornaments,  unbecoming  to  a 
degree,  lie  wore  with  a  pride  and  complacency  the 
most  splendid  livery  could  not  have  extorted. 

The  captain  and  the  brave  Tom  were  seated  in- 
side. I  was  already  in  the  "  dicky,"  yet  having, 
alas !  already  "  blocked  "  the  new  hat  against  the 
C  spring!  It  crushed  in  fearfully,  with  a  half- 
crackle,  half-rustle.  The  misfortune  was  seen  by 
Miss  Simpson  only,  but  she  was  generous,  out  of 
decency,  I  supjwsed,  to  tlie  occasion ;  otherwise  I 
expected  to  have  been  dr^ged  down  and  brought 
up  summarily  before  the  justices.  Then  the  whip 
cracked,  and  we  were  off. 

Delightlul  day  !  We  werp  posting  it,  and  were 
to  go  about  sixt)'  miles.  For  me  it  was  a  new  sen- 
sation, —  the  freedom,  the  keen  air,  the  motion,  the 
commanding  elevation,  even  the  jolting  I  Above 
all,  I  began  to  be  gifted  with  an  amazing  fluency 
and  volubility,  and  invited  John  to  untold  to  me 
experiences  of  his  amazing  life,  wliich  seemed  to 
me  wortliy  to  be  placed  Ix-side  some  of  the  adven- 
turous voyagirs  whose  stories  I  had  read  with  such 
interest.  But  with  an  almost  dramatic  relevancy, 
he  confined  himself  to  details  that  sprang,  as  it  were, 
from  our  present  attitude.  There  was  a  posting 
journey  from  London  to  Cheltenham,  "on  the  love- 
liest road,"  and  on  which  he  had  met  the  famous 
Colonel  Berkeley,  himself  driving  four-in-hand, 
"  and  the  two  grooms  sitting  up  behind  witli  tlieir 
anns  crossed  —  the  loveliest  brown  and  gold  liv- 
eries on  them,  and  a  latly,  the  creature  I  alongside 
of  him."  Then  we  got  out  in  the  fine  smooth  coun- 
try roads,  —  strips  of  gray  and  yellow  winding  out 
like  a  ribbon  of  a  rich  green  silk  dress ;  then  a  liill 
rose  up  before  us  like  a  bidder,  and  we  had  to  get 
out  and  walk,  and  the  glass  was  let  down  and  a 
cloud  of  smoke  came  out,  —  the  captain  and  the 
brave  Tom  Butler  smoking  together.  They  talked 
to  me  cheerfully,  and  when  we  got  to  the  top  of 
the  liill  there  was  a  halt,  while,  mysterious  o{Hra- 
tion  1  we  all  assisted  in  puttimj  on  the  drag.     1  loved 
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the  jirintlinp  sound  as  we  scraped  down  the  hill. 
The  jwstilioii  ha<l  an  interest  for  me,  owing  to  the 
gtranjre  mechanism  of  his  inner  boot,  —  a  j)rotection 
against  the  pole.  We  passed  little  villages,  all 
scraps  of  white  in  a  very  green  ground.  Then 
came  a  snowy  "  'pike,"  where  I  should  like  to  have 
lived  and  taken  the  money,  and  in  about  two  hours 
drew  up  handsomely  at  an  inn  called  The  Plough, 
where  we  were  to  change  horses.  Ostlers  came 
out,  and  retired  with  our  hor^^es,  grown  very  lanky 
of  a  sudden.  I  heard  our  late  postilion  wishing 
"  long  life  "  to  the  captain,  —  I  had  no  doubt  a  sin- 
cere wish,  for  the  captain's  manner  of  bestowing 
a  half-crown  made  it  live  shillings,  and  there  was  a 
supplemental  wish  that  he  might  drive  at  the  ca{>- 
tain's  wedding.  Then  we  rattled  off  with  a  plunge, 
Mr.  John  being  savage,  for  I  had  called  "  All  right " 
from  behind,  and  he  had  to  run  hard,  and  with  diffi- 
culty got  up. 

At  the  next  sta^e  all  the  voyagers  descended  at 
"  McCallum's,"  where  the  captain,  recollected  stop- 
ping fifteen  years  ago,  and  where  there  was  actually 
some  one  that  recollected  him,  or  seemed  to  recol- 
lect him.  But,  in  trutli,  there  was  in  the  captain's 
face  always  such  a.  gracious,  kindly  recognition  of 
his  fellow-creatures  who  were  below  him  in  station, 
that  it  seemed,  the  renewal,  as  it  were,  of  quite  an 
old  acquaintance.  So  when  he  had  greeted  Mrs. 
Mc Galium  warmly  and  gallantly,  also  telling  her 
she  was  as  dangerous  as  she  was  twenty  years  ago, 
that  smart  lady  fair  recollected  the  visit  and  the 
coQipliments  paid  to  her. 

We  were  to  lunch  here.  I  remember  to  this  hour 
the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  inn  parlor,  the  air  half 
of  beer,  half  the  flavor  of  sawdust,  and  yet  not  dis- 
agreeable. Such  ale  —  such  a  round  of  beef —  such 
cheese  !  But  in  those  days  everytliing  had  "  such  " 
before  it,  from  the  want  of  a  frequent  standard  of 
comparison.  "  Cut  and  come  again,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, who  took  good  care  that  Mr.  John  should  be 
carefully  attended  to,  —  possibly  a  superfluous  pre- 
caution. The  brave  Tom  was  in  boisterous  spirits, 
making  jokes,  and  eating  prodigiously.  What  I 
admired  in  both  gentlemen  was  their  amazing  com- 
mand of  easy  conversation,  and  the  pleasant  rally- 
ing they  kept  up  with  Mrs.  Mc  Galium,  —  the  imagi- 
nation, the  ready  wit,  so  it  seemed  to  me.  Nor  was 
she  behindhand,  and,  I  dare  swear,  talked  long  af- 
ter of  the  green  chariot  and  the  two  pleasant  gen- 
tlemen it  brought.  I  was  greatly  delighted  with 
the  series  of  paintings,  as  they  appeared  to  me, 
that  hung  out  ft"om  the  walls  in  a  beetling  manner, 
as  if  they  were  going  to  fall  down  on  our  heads. 
They  were  of  an  absorbing  dramatic  interest,  repre- 
senting passages  in  the  life  of  a  huntsman,  —  a  vast 
and  confused  crowd  of  red  coats,  and  a  number  of 
very  high  stocks  and  painted  "  gills."  Tlie  captain 
recognized  them  at  once.  "  Ay,  Tom  Moody  — 
poor  Tom  Moody  —  I  have  them  all  down  at  Lota, 
bee,  there  he  is  going  over  the  ha-ha,  and  thcrt- 
they  're  all  like  ourselves,  bound  for  a  funeral.  We 
have  n't  as  long  faces  as  they  have,  quite ;  eh,  Tom, 
my  boy  ?  See  here.  Look  at  this  horse,  with  his 
whip  and  his  spurs.     Immensely  well  done." 

Now  Ave  were  on  again,  with  fresh  horses,  and 
Mrs.  McCallum  stands  courtesying  and  smiling  at 
till'  door,  and  I  am  convinced  she  feels  the  loss  of  the 
captain  very  much.  I  ri'coUect  now  the  caj»tain  ral- 
lying brave  Tom  on  something  that  occurn-d  in  the 
passage.  "  'When  my  back  was  turned  too,"  said 
the  captain,  —  "a  shame  !  taking  advantage  of  an 
elderly  veteran."     I  did  not  know  then  what  this 


joking  was  referring  to  ;  but  I  think  I  can  make  a 
guesp  now.  I  was  taken  inside  and  seated  on  a  lit- 
tle seat  contrived  to  let  up  and  down,  and  never  was 
so  entertained,  contributing  myself  no  inconsider- 
able share  of  the  conversation,  and  being  invited  to 
do  so.  ITien  I  was  asked  to  sing,  and  greatly 
pressed  by  the  captain,  who  said, "  Mark  his  words  ; 
but  I  wtmld  astonish  them  yet  with  an  uncommon 
fine  organ  of  niy  own  !  "  I  gave  them  my  cheval 
de  bataille  —  the  Pilgrim  of  Love,  Mr.  Incledon's, 
I  believe,  favorite  ditty,  which  I  had  found  in  an 
old  red  music-book  between  Tin;  Battle  of  Prague 
and  a  song  called  the  Rosy  Beam  of  Morning.  I 
am  not  a  little  amused  to  see  that  this  old  fovoritc 
has  since  come  seriously  into  fashion,  voiced  by 
welkin-splitting  tenors.  The  captain's  own  gifts 
were  of  a  modest  sort,  confined  chiefly  to  a  gentle 
accompaniment  of  "  Tum,  ti,  turn,  de,  dee,  ti,  tum, 
turn,  toy."  Yet  he  could  play  on  a  violin,  and  often 
delighted  us  by  an  account  of  doings  at  "  Mrs. 
Dodd's  boarding-house,  —  a  tiji-top  place,"  where 
he  lived  "  with  the  best,"  about  the  time  quadrilles 
came  over  from  France,  and  where  the  passion  for 
the  dance  was  so  strong  that  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men would  begin  at  once  after  luncheon,  closing 
"  Dodd's  "  shutters,  and  lighting  up  the  rooms, 
while  Uncle  Jack,  good-natured  always,  would  sit 
at  the  head,  and  fiddle  "  Payne's  Quatlrille  "  over 
and  over  ajrain.     But  I  am  digressing. 
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THE  TRADE  IN  LOCKS. 

There  are  "  locks  and  locks,"  —  to  adopt  the 
favorite  formula  of  the  da}',  —  and  it  is  not  of  the 
patents  of  Chubb,  Bramali,  or  Hobbs,  or  of  tum- 
bler, safety,  detector,  or  other  mechanical  fasten- 
ings, that  we  are  about  to  speak.  It  is  of  the 
"  liyacintliine  locks "  alluded  to  by  Milton,  and 
more  especially  of  those  borrowed  tresses  which 
women  nowadays  covet  to  that  degree  as  to  make 
one  think  that,  like  Samson,  all  their  power  lay 
in  their  hair. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten by  moralists,  and  censors,  and  medical  men  to 
boot,  during  the  jiast  two  or  three  years,  against 
the  practice  of  wearing  false  hair,  —  that  all  the 
horrible  stories  which  have  been  told  about  chig- 
nons being  made  of  hair  cut  from  corpses,  —  or  the 
terrible  revelations  which  have  been  made  respect- 
ing "  gn^garines  "  and  other  parasites,  or  even  the 
recent  threat  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  not  to 
lay  his  episcopal  hands  on  the  heads  of  young 
ladies  who  present  themselves  before  him  to  be 
confirmed  in  borrowed  tresses,  —  has  caused  one 
false  chignon,  repentir,  cachefolie,  tete-et-point,  or 
Alexandria  curl  the  less  to  be  worn  ?  The  trade 
in  hair  is  as  flourishing  as  ever,  and  the  choicer 
samples  still  command  excejjtional  prices.  One  of 
the  largest  Paris  dealers  still  finds  customers  for 
his  blonde  ardent  chignon  at  1,500  francs,  although 
silk  counterfeits  are  common  enough  in  all  the  jxis- 
sementerie  shops  for  as  little  as  ninety  centimes. 

Every  one  knows  by  this  time  that  the  bulk  of 
the  false  natural  hair  worn  in  the  British  Isles  is 
inqKirtcd  from  France,  for  with  us  the  very  jioorest 
never  sell  their  hair,  excepting  the  canny  Scots,  who 
supply  the  Paris  market  with  the  best  red  and  flax- 
en hair.  France,  by  this  time,  must  send  us  alx^rnt 
£  60,000  annually ;  still,  what  is  this  among  the  five 
millifm  women  given  to  plaiting  and  tireing  their 
hair?  Positively  less  than  tlireejience  per  head,  — 
a  mere  bagatelle  for  such  astounding  results.     It  is 
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Brittany  that  sends  the  lai^cst  siipi)Iie8  of  human 
hnir  to  the  Paris  market.  "  Since  the  llomau  eon- 
quest,"  writes  Chateaubriand,  "  Tlie  (iallic  women 
have  always  sold  their  blond  locks  to  dock  brows 
less  a<lorned.  My  Bri'ton  compatriots  still  resign 
themselves  to  be  dipped  on  certain  fair  days,  when 
they  exchange  the  natural  covering  of  their  heads 
for  an  India  handkerchief."       * 

Happening  to  alight  on  tlie  above  passage  in  a 
volume  of  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs,  which  I  found 
lying  about  the  hotel  at  Combourg,  where  I  chanced 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  the  4th  of  Septeml)cr  last,  —  the 
day  of  the  famous  fair  called  the  Angevine,  held, 
as  Chateaubriand  tells  us,  in  "  the  meadow  of  the 
lake,"  though  the  road  to  Rennes  now  separates 
lake  and  meadow,  —  I  strolled  in  the  direction  of 
the  chateau,  of  which  and  of  the  gloomy  life  of  its 
inmates  Chateaubriand  has  left  us  such  a  vivid  de- 
scription, to  see  the  j)reparations  for  the  morrow's 
fete.  In  the  meadow  referred  to,  and  along  the 
high-road  atljoining,  I  came  upon  a  sort  of  camp. 
Carts  and  wagons  half  unloaded,  horses  tethered  to 
stakes  fixed  in  the  ground,  canvas  tents  and  little 
booths  in  course  of  erection ;  with  hammers  con- 
stantly rapping,  children  gambolling  and  squalling, 
and  caldi*ons  suspended  over  crackling  wood- 
fires,  steaming  and  smoking.  Among  the  objects 
that  were  being  unpacked  and  piled  up  pell-mell  on 
all  sides  were  an  abundance  oi  common  household 
utensils,  knives,  pottery,  wooden  shoes,  felt  hats, 
drapery  goods,  printed  cottons,  religious  trinkets, 
and  cheap  jewelry,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
foulards  and  the  corahs  for  wliich  the  Breton  girls 
barti'red  alike  their  fair  and  raven  locks  with  equal 
readiness. 

Next  (lay  I  visited  the  fair  when  the  crowd  was 
at  its  height,  and  explored  all  the  stalls  in  the  mea- 
dow and  by  the  roadside  in  vain  search  after  those 
shearers  of  young  girls'  tresses,  respecting  whom  I 
felt  some  curiosity  since  reading  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage in  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs.  An-ived  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  fair,  at  tlie  wings  of  the  spectacle  in 
fact,  I  noticed  under  a  wide-spreading  walnut-tree, 
and  partially  hidden  behind  a  large  crockery  stall, 
as  though  the  spot  had  been  selected  as  affording  a 
certain  degree  of  privacy,  a  hooded  cart  half  filled 
with  packages,  its  shafts  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
a  lean  horse,  fastent^d  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  grazing  beside  it.  The  owner,  a  little 
square-built,  nuiscular  man,  about  fortv  years  of  age, 
seemingly  half  peasant,  half  horse-dealer,  was  sitting 
on  one  of  the  shafts  close  to  a  parcel  of  printed  cot- 
ton goods.  One  detected  something  of  tne  rogue  in 
tin-  twinkle  of  his  insolent-looking  eye  as,  unfasten- 
ing a  small  packet,  he  brought  forth  one  by  one 
half  a  dozen  showy-looking  handkerchiefs,  and  expa- 
tiated on  tht-  particular  beauties  of  each  as  he  pro- 
duced it  to  an  old  peasant  woman,  who  held  a  bare- 
footed young  girl  of  twelve  by  the  hand,  whose 
"  catiole  "  had  bi-en  removed,  the  better  to  display 
the  profusion  of  beautiful  black  hair  wliich  fell  in 
cascades  t^)  her  waist.  As  I  approached  the  group, 
1  noticed  that  the  man  suddenly  became  silent,  but  I 
luanl  the  woman  say,  — 

"  One  handkerchief  is  not  enough  for  such  a  quan- 
tity of  hair."  Tlie  girl  seeiyed  to  have  no  voice  in 
the  matter,  so  she  contented  herself  with  regarding 
with  covetous  eyes  the  brilliant  treasiu-es  displayed 
bi'fore  her. 

"  My  good  soul,"  replied  the  dealer,  in  a  coaxing 
tone,  "  I  really  can't  give  more,  or  1  should  lose  by 
if,  for  I  have  aln*adv  got  more  black  hair  than  I 


want.  It  is  only  lij'ht  hair  that  fetches  any  price 
nowailays  :  still,  as  1  promised  you  a  handkerchief, 
vou  shall  have  one.  I  '11  not  cry  off  the  ban'ain. 
You  know  where  to  find  me  when  you  have  made 
uj)  vour  mind." 

'file  old  woman  made  no  reply,  but  proceede<l  to 
assist  tlie  child  to  do  up  her  hair,  rolling  it  chignon 
fashion  inside  her  loose  "  catiole."  Tlie  pair  then 
walked  awav,  but  returned  a  moment  afterwards  to 
accept  the  dealer's  terms,  who,  without  more  ado, 
set  to  work.  Seated  upon  a  tliree-legged  stool, 
he  gripjied  as  it  were  his  victim,  her  hair  all  hang- 
ing down,  between  his  knees.  In  his  hand  was  a 
pair  of  lar^e  open  shears,  which  he  pressed  close  to 
the  girl's  head.  "  Monsieur,"  cried  she,  "  you  arc 
hurting  me,  pray  don't  cut  it  all  off;  leave  me  one 
lock  to  fasten  my  comb  to." 

The  dealer,  however,  was  deaf  to  this  sort  of 
entreaty,  and  with  a  few  snips  of  his  large  scissors 
cropjied  the  child's  head  almost  close.  lie  then 
rolled  up  the  bunches  of  hair,  and,  after  securing 
them  with  a  knot,  put  them  into  a  bag,  while  the 
"irl,  raising  her  hands  to  her  head,  felt  instinctively 
for  one  moment  for  her  missing  tresses,  then  has- 
tened to  conceal  with  her  catiole  the  ravages  the 
dealer's  shears  had  made.  This  done,  the  old  wo- 
man selected  the  gaudiest  of  the  half-dozen  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  hurried  off  her  granddaughter  into 
the  crowd.  Certain  French  writers  of  romance 
pretend  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
young  girls  of  Brittany  and  Auvergne  who  sell 
their  hair  only  do  so  under  pressure  of  some  dire 
distress.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  In 
Brittany  selling  the  hair  is,  as  Chateaubriand 
tells  us,  as  old  as  the  Roman  inv:jsion  of  Gaul,  and 
the  custom  may  now  be  said  to  run  in  the  blood. 
The  style  of  coiffure  common  there  certainly  con- 
ceals the  absence  of  the  customary  tresses,  but  even 
if  it  did  not,  no  one  wo'uld  think  any  the  worse  of 
the  poor  shorn  lamb.  At  Mont-lueon,  again,  girls 
who  are  betrothed  sell  their  hair,  with  the  consent 
of  their  future  spouses,  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  wedding  trousseau.  And  even  well-to-do  far- 
mers' wives,  in  a  spirit  of  prudence,  will  at  times 
jiart  with  their  hair  for  a  serviceable  dress.  Bre- 
ton hair  bein^  so  highly  prized  for  its  fineness,  it  is 
not  on  fete  days  alone  that  dealers  display  their 
tempting  wares  and  diive  hard  bargains  with  the 
hesitating  fair.     All  the  year  round,  pedlers,  with 

{)acks  ofsliowy  cotton  j)rints  on  their  backs,  tramji 
roni  village  to  village,  trying  to  tempt  the  hun- 
dreds of  girls  they  meet  on  the  highway,  tending 
f)igs  and  cows,  to  part  with  their  flaxen  or  raven 
ocks  for  glossy  looking  red  and  yellow  cotton 
handkerchiefs  worth  about  a  franc  each. 

In  the  towns,  it  is  the  hairdressers  who  insinuate  to 
all  the  young  girls  that  they  give  as  much  as  twen- 
ty francs  a  pound  for  long  biick  hair,  — tliis  is  the 
market  price  throughout  the  north  of  Brittany ; 
but  as  female  labor  is  better  paid  in  these  parts, 
commanding  about  a  franc  a  day  without  board, 
they  do  only  a  motlerate  amount  of  business,  and 
this  chiefly  with  girls  who  have  to  lose  their  hair 
for  sanitary  n-asons,  and,  when  they  are  forced  to 
sacrifice  it,  think  they  may  as  well  get  from  ten  to 
fifteen  francs  for  it  from  the  hairdresser.  The  av- 
erage value  of  a  head  of  hair  sur  pied,  that  is  to 
say,  not  as  it  stands,  but  rather  as  it  grows,  is  ten 
francs.  Tlie  finest  croii,  reaching  far  below  the 
waist,  hardly  ever  weighs  a  jionnd  or  commands 
tlie  coveted  golden  Naiioldon.  Years  ago,  before 
the  era  of  railwavs,  the  hair  merchant  used  to  bar- 
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ter,  not  merely  liandkerchiols,  but  caps,  riblxms, 
littli'  shawls,  st-ai-ls,  and  plated  earrinjrs  for  a  head 
of  hair,  but  nowadays  when  hair  is  more  in  de- 
mand, and  young  girls  or  their  guardians  have 
come  to  know  more  of  its  valui',  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  money  in  the  towns  if  he  hoj>e8  to 
reap  a  handsome  crop. 

In  Auvergne,  which  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
tourist's  line  of  route,  and  is  —  as  a  couj)le  of 
maiden  ladies,  whom  we  met  last  year  travelling  in 
search  of  the  economical,  in  jireference  to  tlie  jjic- 
turesqtie,  confidentially  assured  us  —  the  only  part 
of  France  not  overrun  by  English,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  only  part  where  living  is  really  cheap,  —  in 
Auvergne  the  itinerant  dealer  in  human  hair  does 
business  in  a  perfectly  public  fashion.  He  makes  a 
point  of  lUTiving  in  the  village  on  market-tlay  or 
during  the  annual  fete,  and  might  be  easily  mistak- 
en for  the  travelling  dentist  or  quack  doctor,  who 
extracts  teeth  or  extols  the  healing  quality  of 
his  drugs  to  the  gaping  peasants  assembled  in  the 
market-place. 

At  Ambert,  St.  Anthfeme,  Arlant,  Olliargues, 
and  Riom,  their  calwiolets  and  booths,  siuTnounted 
by  little  tricolor  flags,  are  huddled  together  in  the 
midst  of  the  egg  and  butter  stalls ;  and  grouped 
aroimd  them  -will  be  jieasant  girls  with  baskets  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  accompanied  bj-  tlieir  jwirents 
or  their  husbands,  and  all  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
locks  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  Iseingeaux,  on 
market-days,  the  sight  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  h^-merchant  takes  his  stand  on  a  low  plat- 
form or  wine-cask  turned  on  end  in  front  of  a  booth 
formed  of  canvas,  and  a  few  planks,  and  witli  his 
shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  shoulders,  invites  the 
women,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  step  up  and  show  their 
hair.  Around  him  are  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
in  sabots  from  the  siurounding  country,  come  to 
sell  either  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a  couple  of  fowls,  tlie 
women  dressed  in  a  mort  serge  petticoat  and  cotton 
apron,  with  a  cap  or  a  colored  handkerchief  bound 
round  their  head  in  i^inter,  and  in  summer  wearing 
a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat;  the  men  in  short 
apple-green  cloth  jackets  and  large  felt  hats,  similar 
to  those  worn  by  the  pri\  ileged  porters  at  the  Paris 
market. 

One  by  one  the  gh^s  will  mount  platform  or  wine- 
cask,  and  throwing  aside  their  caps,  will  loosen 
their  tresses  and  , 

"Shower  their  dppling  ringlets  to  the  knee." 

The  hair-deal*'r  Ynakes  a  rigid  exajtiination,  fol- 
lowed by  an  offer,  and  as  soon  as  a  bargain  is 
struck,  the  girl  steps  inside  the  booth,  and  iu  five 
minutes  the  dealer's  assistant  will  have  crop{K'd 
her  close,  when  off  she  will  run  amidst  the  laughter 
and  jeers  of  the  crowd,  wliich,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  rentainder  of  the  girls  in  the  village 
from  following  her  example. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  youn" 
men  of  the  place,  who  look  upon  the  hair-merchant 
with  no  kindly  eye,  will  commence  assailing  him 
before  he  hau  succeeded  in  packing  up  his  traps 
and  dt>cainj>ing.  He  then  has  to  trust  to  his  horse 
to  cany  lura  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enraged 
swains. 

Mud,  flfcooes,  r  '^  .  .  and  every  kind  of  filth 

at  hand  fall  in  n  >ii  the  hood  of  his  shabby 

cabriolet;  but  bv m-  i..i.rably  aecustomed  to  this 
sort  of  tiling,  he  takes  care  to  I*  provided  with  an 
excellent  horse,  which  soon  places  hiiu  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mob,  and  next  day  he  will  sustain  the 


|)rinci])al  part  in  much  the  same  scene  in  some  ad- 
joining village. 

In  Normandy  most  of  the  girls  have  their  hair 
cut  verv  short  with  the  exception  of  the  chignon, 
over  winch  they  coquettichly  arrange  their  high 
caj>8,  which,  like  the  Brittany  coiffure,  so  completely 
covers  the  head  that  they  appear  to  have  lost  or 
rather  sold  nothing  at  all. 

When  the  hair-mcrehant  has  finishec'  bis  tourme 
in  the  provinces,  he  takes  his  merchandise  to  Paris 
or  some  other  large  town,  where  he  sells  it,  at 
prices  varying  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  francs  the 
]K)und,  to  dealers  who,  atter  preparing  it,  make  it 
up  into  chignons,  curls,  bandeaux,  nattes,  &c.  On 
visiting  one  of  the  largest  of  these  establishments, 
we  found  the  four  walls  of  the  sale-room  lined  round 
with  shelves,  reacliing  from  the  floor  to  tlie  ceiling, 
on  which  were  piled  up  chignons  upon  chignons  of 
all  qualities  and  all  shades  of  color,  from  raven 
black  to  the  most  delicate  blond,  done  up  in  packets 
of  six,  the  smallest  number  sold  by  the  house,  which 
does  no  retail  trade.  Half  a  dozen  assistants  were 
executing  orders  which  customers  gave  in  j^erscju, 
or  which  had  been  received  that  morning  by  post 
from  the  travellers  of  the  firm.  In  an  adjoining 
warehouse  the  raw  material  was  lying  in  hea])s  u{K;n 
the  floor  beside  scores  of  young  women,  who  were 
sorting  and  weighing  out  the  chignons  of  the  future, 
allowing  so  many  grammes  for  one  sort  and  so 
many  for  another.  The  place,  in  fact,  was  redolent 
of  hair.  There  was  hair  in  all  the  drawers,  hair  in 
eardboaixi  boxes,  hair  hanging  from  the  ceiling  and 
clinging  to  the  walls,  hair  ujK>n  the  counters,  upon 
the  chairs,  and  in  the  very  inkstand;  there  was 
even  hair  in  the  air  itself,  moving  about  as  it  were 
in  clouds,  which  when  you  agitated  them  disagree- 
ably caressed  you. 

Most  of  the  liair,  we  learned,  reaches  the  estab- 
lishment in  bulk,  in  large  sacks,  each  holding  about 
a  couple  of  hundred  weight.  It  is  first  of  all  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  washing  in  boiling  water,  to 
remove  all  the  grea«i  and  oUier  impurities,  after 
which  it  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  potash  and  tlien 
thoroughly  dried-  The  various  tresses  are  now 
sorted  roughlj-  according  to  theii*  length  ajid  shade, 
then  what  is  called  in  technical  language  the 
evehtm(f€  takes  place.  This  consLsts  in  separating 
the  fwincipal  locks  of  the  sauie  tress  that  do  not 
resemble  each  other  closely  in  shade.  ITien 
comes  the  rerarrruf*'  or  equalizing  of  the  upper  ends 
of  each  tress,  after  which  a  second  and  more  care- 
ful sorting  ensues,  and  the  hair  is  arranged  in  bun- 
dles weighing  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  each,  to 
undergo  a  new  series  of  operations. 

First  of  all  the  hair  is  taken  in  small  handfuls 
by  the  workmen,  who  powder  it  thorjughly  with 
flour ;  it  then  i-eceives  a  \  igorous  combing  upon 
iron  cai'ders,  aftt'r  wliich  a  second  carder  (omes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  first  and  holds  the  hair  tightly 
wldle  it  is  pulled  out  in  lengths,  of  which  the  long- 
est are  separated  first.  The  final  operation  to 
which  it  is  subjected  is  styled  the  delf  ntaf/f,  and 
consists  simply  in  again  combing  it  ujion  carders  of 
extreme  fineness.  False  tresses  are  now  formed  by 
njixiug  together,  in  certain  proportions,  hair  of  the 
same  tint  and  slightly,  vary in<;  in  lengtli.  To. ar- 
range a  grand  ehig-non  tlie  hair-worker  will  at  times 
employ  tlie  spoils  derived  from  the  heads  of  no  less 
than  thirty  women. 

Our  liaiiMleAler  was  careful  to  assure  us  that  all 
tlie  stories  told  about  hair  cut  from  dead  bo<lies  be- 
ing worked  up  into  chignons  were  devoid  of  truth. 
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"  Hair  tlms  obtained,"  he  said,  "  is  too  brittle  to  be 
ciirU'd  or  twisted  into  propt-r  form  ;  and  as  for '  otc- 
garines,'  these  may  exist,"  he  ol»8er\ed,  "  in  Kus- 
siuu  chisrnons  made  from  hair  procun-d  from  the  dirty 
Monlwine  and  Burlake  pt-iisnnt  women,  but  1  never 
heard  a  duly  authenticated  instance  of  their  being 
detected  in  Frcneli  chisnons. 

Not  a  lock  of  Russian  hairvomos  to  France  ex- 
cept on  Muscovite  heads.  We  <:et,  by  way  of  Mar- 
seilles, a  large  quantity  of  hair  from  Italy,  chiefly 
from  Sicily,  Naples,  and  th»!  Papal  States,  —  you 
remenibt-r  about  the  young  Roman  girl  who  sold 
her  hair  to  buv  the  pope  a  Zouave,  —  and  a  moder- 
ate (piantity  from  Austria,  Bohemia,  Belgium,  and 
S|>ain,  across  the  frontiers,  but  our  principal  sup- 
plies are  home  ones,  and  chiefly  come  from  Britta- 
ny, Auvergne,  Artois,  and  Normandy,  and  in  a  less 
degn>e  from  Languedoc,  Limousin,  Poitou,  and 
Bourbonnais.  We  count  the  Breton  hair  the  most 
valuable  of  all  by  reason  of  its  extreme  fineness,  and 
from  its  having  been  covered  up  in  the  large  caps 
the  peasants  wear  during  its  most  active  period  of 
growth,  from  its  never  having  been  previously 
curled,  but  simply  rolled  up  in  bands,  and  finally 
because  it  has  rarely  even  bi-en  combed ! "  Au- 
vergnat  hair  our  mercliant  pronounced  to  be  too 
coarse  to  use  alone,  though  it  worked  up  verj'  well 
mixed  with  other  kinds.  Spanish  hair,  good  enough 
in  itself  was  too  decidedly  black,  too  sombre,  to  suit 
ordinary  complexions  ;  it  was  therefore  requisite  to 
mix  this  also,  to  soflen  it,  in  fact,  with  hair  of  a 
more  delicate  shade ;  the  same  with  the  tow-like 
tint  of  the  Flemish  hair,  which  had  to  be  made 
more  sunny-looking  bv  the  addition  of  German  hair 
of  a  i-icher  blond.  Neapolitan  hair,  we  were  in- 
formed, was  but  little  esteemed  in  the  trade,  a  cir- 
cumstance at  which  we  were  surprif5ed,  as  the  hair 
of  the  Caprian  peasant  women,  which  is  dark,  lus- 
trous, long,  and  massively  rippled,  is  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  ])articular  Oennan  hair 
from  wliich  the  chignons  of  the  tender  shade  termed 
angel's  blond  are  made,  commands,  it  seems,  the 
highest  price  of  all. 

The  long  hair  pulled  out  of  ladies'  beads  by  the 
comb,  and  which  in  Paris  is  thn)wn  every  morning 
on  the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  city,  is  carefidly  picke<l 
up  again  by  the  chiffonniers  and  sold  by  them  for 
making  what  is  called  tetes-ff-pointfx,  that  is,  the 
cheap  curl  or  tufl  of  hair,  the  roots  of  the  individ- 
ual hairs  composing  which  are  not  all  at  one  end. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  hair  would  appear  to  be 
wasti^d  ;  that  of  a  bad  shade  of  color  is  dyed,  gen- 
erally black,  and  even  the  clippings,  which  the 
hainlressers  can  turn  to  no  other  account,  ar»"  sold 
by  tliem  to  be  manufactured  into  perukes  and  chig- 
nons for  the  more  expensive  class  of  wax  dolls. 

One  has  spoken  of  chignons  at  1,600  francs,  but 
this  is  of  course  a  purely  exeentional  price,  arising 
first  of  all  from  the  peculiar  color  of  the  hair,  name- 
ly, a  bright  gold  ^ade  ;  secondly,  from  its  great 
length,  —  nearly  three  and  a  half  feet,  —  and 
thirdly,  from  its  bulk  and  its  extreme  fineness,  to 
combine  all  which  necessitates  a  single  chignon 
bi'ing  carefully  selected  from  an  immense  stock  of 
hair,  several  hundredweight,  in  fact. 

When  this  golden-tinted  hair  was  the  ragi'  in 
Paris,  and  women,  in  despair  of  otherwise  acquir- 
ing it,  powdered  then-  heads  with  gold,  a  hairdress- 
er of  the  Rue  Vivienne  exhibited  in  his  window  a 
chigmm  formed  entirely  of  the  finest  gold  thread, 
and  the  price  of  which  was  1,000  francs  ;  but  wheth- 
er he  ever  n\anufactured  more  than  this  sample 


aureate  chignon,  or  r)ersuaded  a  single  fair  one  to 
parade  these  a  eritable  golden  bx^ks,  we  are  unable 
to  say.  At  the  present  time  about  250  francs  aj)- 
pears  to  be  the  average  Paris  price  for  a  superior 
chignon  of  an  orflinaiy  tint,  and  from  twelve  to 
seventy  francs  for  the  commoner  Jirticle. 

We  all  know  that  the  wearing  of  false  hair  by 
beauties  in  their  prime  dates  back  anterior  to  the 
Christian  erji,  and  that  Ovid  speaks  of  the  Ger- 
man slaves'  hair  witli  wliich  the  Roman  women 
sought  to  enhance  their  charms,  going  publicly 
to  make  their  pui-chases  at  the  shops  of  the  Gallic 
hair-merchants  situate  near  the  Temple  of  the 
Muses,  and  under  the  peristyle  of  the  Teinple  of 
Hercules.  The  chignon,  however,  has  only  been 
known  under  its  present  name  since  about  the 
time  when  "coiffeurs"  themselves  first  came  into 
vogue  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Up 
till  that  period  there  had  been  only  barbers  an<l 
perruquiers,  the  former  of  whom  shaved  and  bled 
their  customers,  while  the  latter  merely  cut  hair 
and  manufactured  wigs,  so  that  ladies  were  obliged 
to  have  their  hair  dressed  by  their /»- mines  de  rftam- 
hre.  Gradual])'  the  race  of  coiffeurs  arose  to  per- 
form this  intricate  operation,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  trenched  on  the  privileges  of  the  perruquiers, 
for  they  cut  hair  as  well  as  dressed  it.  Erelong  a 
storm  of  discontent  ensued,  and  an  action  tbat  kept 
all  Paris  in  a  ferment  for  months  was  brought  by 
the  |)erruquier8  against  the  coiffeurs,  who  had  at 
this  time  increased  to  1,200  in  number,  for  illegally 
infringing  on  their  rights.  Tlie  coiffeurs  pleaded 
in  their  defence  that  the  dressing  of  ladies'  hair  was 
"a  liberal  art,"  and  therefore  foreign  to  the  pro- 
fession of  peiTuquier.  "  We  have,"  said  they,  with 
ludicrous  conscKiuentiality,  "  to  embellish  nature 
and  correct  its  deficiencies.  It  is  our  task  to  recon- 
cile the  color  of  the  hair  with  the  tint  of  the  com- 
plexion, so  as  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  latter  ; 
to  grasp  with  taste  the  variegated  shades  of  the 
tresses,  and  so  dispose  the  shadows  as  to  give  more 
spirit  to  the  countenance,  heightening  the  tone  of 
the  skin  by  the  auburn  tint  of  the  locks,  or  subdu- 
ing its  too  lovely  splendor  by  the  neutral  shade 
which  we  communicate  to  the  tresses."  Thanks  to 
the  influence  exercisetl  b}-  the  fair  sex  the  coiffeurs 
gained  the  day,  and,  elated  with  their  victory,  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  corporation,  baptizing  themselves 
"  Acad^miciens  de  la  Coiffure  et  de  la  Mode,"  at 
wliich  piece  of  presumption  the  French  Academy 
itself  took  umbrage,  and  Paris  was  amused  by  a 
new  trial.  Tliis  time  the  coiffeurs  were  beaten, 
whereupon  they  modestly  styled  themselves  "  pro- 
fessors," a  designation  they  were  penuitted  to 
retain,  as  the  pi-ofessors  of  the  French  colleges, 
less  susceptible  than  the  Academicians,  entered 
no  protest   against  their  usurping  this  title. 

Nowadays  hairdressers  style  themselves  indis- 
criminately ]>rofe8sors  and  artists,  and  have  their 
occasional  public  exhibitions  like  other  artists,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  thev  invite  the  public 
not  only  to  admire  the  result  of  tWir  labors,  but  to 
witness  them  produce  their  masterjneces.  In  Paris 
these  exhibitions  take  place  regularly  at  the  Salle 
Moliere,  and  imitations  of  them  have  more  than 
once  been  given  at  the  Hanover  Sauare  Rooms.  A 
most  ravishing  picture  is  presentea  at  the  moment 
when  tlie  artist  —  his  hand  wnerally  trembling 
with  emotion  at  the  outset  of  the  operation,  —  un- 
does the  band  that  confines  the  h;»ir  of  the  lady  who 
submits  her  tresses  to  his  manipulative  skill.  A 
blond,  aubnrn,  brown,  or  jet-black  avalanche  sudden- 
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ly  descends,  enveloping  the  rounded  shoulders  of  the 
lair  one  like  a  rich  silken  mantle.  (Jradually,  be- 
neath the  dexterous  fingers  of  the  artist,  all  these  re- 
calcitrant tresses  are  gathered  uj)  and  grouped  with 
consummate  skill  according  to  some  particular  type 
of  coitluiT,  such  as  the  Classic,  the  Louis  Quatorze, 
the  Pompadour,  the  AVatteau,  the  Premier  Pas,  the 
Caprice,  the  llirondelle,  or  the  Empire. 

JINNY'S   THREE   BALLS. 
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I. — JIXXY  S   FIKST   BALL. 

"  How  kind  you  are  !  " 

"  Look  at  that  girl,  Fitz.  I  '11  bet  you  auytliing 
vou  like  she  has  n't  been  trotted  out  once  to-night, 
IPoor  tiling !  "  * 

"  She  *s  not  bad  looking ;  at  least,  not  very,  but 
awfully  raw,"  said  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  leaning 
against  tlie  doorway,  and  surveying  the  lady  in 
question  critically,  while  she  dropped  her  shy  eyes 
and  blushed  over  ears  and  forehead. 

"  I  wish  I  was  n't  engaged  all  the  way  down," 
continued  his  good-natured  friend  (who  was  called 
Dick  Jones,  and  tlierefbre  surnamed  by  his  brother 
officers,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  "  De 
Courcy  "),  "  or  that  Sydney  was  n't  such  a  lazy 
wretch." 

"  Look  here  !  /  'II  ask  her,"  interrupted  Fitz- 
patrick, starting  from  his  languid  attitude,  "  else 
the  unlucky  little  monkey  will  do  something  rash. 
Here  goes.  Put  a  bold  face  on  it,  and  introduce 
me  ;  there 's  a  goo<i  fellow." 

"M;y'  friend  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  190th — " 
Miss  Lake." 

"  May  1  have  this  dance  ?  "  asked  the  captain, 
sitting  down  good-humoredly  on  the  so-long  vacant 
bench,  and  showing  his  big  white  teeth  in  a  pleasant 
patronizing  smile. 

"  Yes.     O,  thank  you  very  nuich." 

"  May  I  put  my  name  on  yoiu-  card  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  n't  got  one  ?  Let  me  pick  up  your  hand- 
kerchief. Stay ;  there  goes  the  fan  too.  IIow 
cruel  to  give  me  so  much  trouble,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

Then,  at  last,  Ids  shy  neighbor  looked'  up,  and 
burst  out  vehemently  :  "  I  am  so  —  so  stupid  and 
awkward.  —  No,  I  've  no  card  ;  I  have  n't  danced 
once  this  evening.     Pray,  tbrgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you !  I  should  think  so.  AVhat  a 
shame !  —  This  promises  to  be  amusing."  The  last 
five  words  were  sjioken  to  himself,  as  he  turned  and 
contemplated  his  partner. 

She  was  not  much  to  look  at,  he  thought ;  a  tall, 
slim  girl,  with  abrupt,  awkward  movements,  a  blunt 
nose,  a  wide  mouth,  and  big,  limpid,  brown-gi-ay 
eyes,  with  long  level  brows,  and  thick  straight 
lashes.  She  was  badly  dressed  in  a  tumbled  tarle- 
tane,  white,  with  blue  flowers,  ill  made,  ill  fitting, 
displaying  a  sufficiently  snowy,  but  lamentably  thin 
neck  and  arms ;  and  she  wore  an  unfashionably  tall 
wreath  of  forget-me-nots  on  her  waveless,  thick 
brown  hair,  and  a  black  ribbon  round  her  lonti  thi-oat. 
She  was  not  pretty,  —  she  nt;ver  would  be  ;  but 
she  might  one  day  have  a  good  figure  ;  and  her  ejes 
were  fine,  and  her  hair  and  teeth  not  bad.  And 
then,  she  had  a  sort  of  innocent,  babyish  air,  thought 
Captain  Fitzpati'ick,  that  made  her  look  quite  jolly 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  her  "  missishness."  Poor  lit- 
tle Jinny  L:ike  of  sixteen  I  It  was  a  dangeous  gift 
to  her,  that  silly,  happy,  sweet  smile,  which  lit  eyes 
as  well  as  lips ;  that  low,  cooing  voice,  which  said 
uch  rash  and  simple  things  with  that  unconscious 


f)athos  of  tender  trust.  At  least,  any  one  who 
oved  Jinny  unselfishly  would  have  thought  so,  and 
trembled  lor  lu-r ;  but  as  no  one  did,  it  was  no  great 
matter.  She  might  wear  her  heai't  outside,  for 
daws  to  peck  at,  and  no  one  would  care ;  not,  cer- 
tainly, the  aunt  and  sole  guai-dian  whose  guardian- 
ship and  affection  were  so  careless  and  so  torjiid, 
they  might  almost  as  well  never  have  existed. 
Before  the  music  of  the  next  dance  struck  up,  Cap- 
tain Fitzpatrick  had  learned  almost  as  much  of 
Jinny's  life  and  pros])ects  as  could  be  told.  The 
knowledge  awoke  in  him  such  immense  wonder  and 
pity,  that  he  determined  t«  ameliorate  her  sad  fate 
as  nmch  as  lay  in  his  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  form  her  character.  Yet  he  had  not  the  appear- 
ance of  a  safe  mentor,  as  he  bent  towards  her,  his 
bright  blue  eyes  dancing  in  amusement  at  her  nao- 
vete  ;  his  curved,  delicate  li})s  laughing  beneath  the 
silky  curls  of  his  golden-brown  mustache ;  his 
glossy,  close-cut  head  almost  touching  the  ugly  blue 
wreath.  He  looked  kind,  and  good-ti'mpcrcd,  and 
cheery,  as  he  was,  but  a  great  deal  too  handsome 
and  graceful,  and  agreeably  conscious  of  those  facts, 
for  a  safe  instructor  of  susceptible  youth. 

"  Well,  you  shall  enjoy  yourself  for  what  *s  left 
of  the  evening,"  he  said.  "  I  '11  tell  you :  I  '11  intro- 
duce two  of  our  fellows  to  you,  and  —  " 

"  There  are  only  two  dances  more,"  answered 
Jinny,  with  alarmingly  open  appeal ;  "  and  I  thought 
perhaps  you  —  " 

"  Thought  what.  Miss  Lake  ?  " 
"  Nothing ;  at  least  —  no,   I   mean  you  are  so 
kind,  that  —  " 

"  You  '11  just  as  soon  dance,  then,  with  your  hum- 
ble servant  ?     Was  that  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  O  yes ;  indeed,  it  was ! "  she  cried  with  shy, 
vehement  relief. 

"  All  right ;  I  shall  be  only  too  flattered,  I  'm 
sure,"  the  captain  observed,  unable  to  resist  a  rather 
conceited  drawl,  and  a  complacent  caress  of  liis 
mustache  by  a  slender  silver-gray  hand,  no  larger 
than  Jinny's  own,  and  far  defler  than  her  long 
young  fingers.  Tlien  they  whirled  away,  —  Jinny 
in  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  doubting  her  own 
identity,  and  exciting  the  wonder  of  the  sleepy  old 
doctor  who  had  consented  to  chaperon  her  to  this, 
her  first  ball,  but  had  not  made  the  slightest  effort 
to  help  her  to  either  refreshment  or  dancing  from 
the  moment  of  their  entrance  until  now. 

When  the  last  dance  was  over,  and  Miss  Lake 
had  made  no  movement  to  rejoin  her  chaperon, 
Fitzpatrick  saw  the  matter  was  in  liis  own  hands. 
Partly  through  native  docility,  partly  through  her 
vast  admiration  of  himself,  she  would  ha\e  been 
content  to  sit  all  night  with  him  in  the  emptv  ball- 
room. So  he  said,  feeling-  quite  benevolently  pru- 
dent, "  By  Jove  !  I  'm  sorry  it 's  over.  I  suppose 
I  must  give  you  uj)  to  that  old  fogy  now  ?  "         • 

He  did  it  accordingly  ;  and  then  Jinny,  holding 
out  a  fervent  hand,  said,  "  Good-by  "  in  a  de- 
pressed and  gloomy  manner. 

"  O,  it 's  not '  Good-by,' "  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  of  com-se  I  must  see  you  to  your  caiTiage  ; 
and  then  —  " 

"  But  I  'm  going  to  walk,"  avowed  literal  Jinny ; 
"  a  fly  's  too  dear." 

"  All  the  jollier.  I  '11  come  with  you,  if  I  may  ?  " 
There  was  nothing  very  tender  in  the  pleading  of 
his  bright  blue  eyes,  but  Jinny  found  it  irresistible. 
"  O,  1  should  like  it !  "  she'  whispered,  and  soon 
came  forth  from  the  cloaking-rt)om  with  a  thin  old 
shawl  huddled  round  her ;  her  dress  caught  up,  re- 
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jiardless  of  <rrace,  in  a  i^roat  bimiUc  in  front,  and 
such  an  eajjjer,  ehinin^,  fluttered  fjice  as  made  Fitz- 
patrifk  feel  at  the  same  time  tlirills  of  affection 
and  contempt  for  her.  Poor  Jinny !  She  was 
'amentably  ignorant  of  these  little  details  of  tlie 
art  ol"  pleasing,  to  be  so  imprudently  ready  to  be 
I)leased. 

Old  Dr.  Irving  (in  deference  to  some  vague  no- 
tions of  '•  leaving  young  people  ahme  "  )  plodded  on 
behind  tlie  two,  who  hardly  noticed  his  forbearance, 
and  never  thought  of  a  comic,  sad,  little  romance, 
over  years  ago,  of  which  a  raw  young  Sawbones 
and  a  retired  grocer's  daughter  were  hi-n)  and 
heroine.  It  was  a  longish  walk,  and  Fitzj)atrick 
became  a  little  tired,  and  thought  with  angry  sad- 
ness of  a  big  cusliioned  carriage  which  had  brought 
him  and  somebody  else  back  from  many  balls  ;  but 
Jinny  was  radiant,  and  he  could  not  spoil  the  pleas- 
ure ringing  so  sweetly  in  tlie  foolish,  soft  accents, 
nor  mar  the  jHjrfection  of  Iter  happiness,  because 
she  cotdd  not  make  his  own. 

The  same  motive,  he  believed,  made  him  say. 
when  ho  left  her,  that  he  would  "  do  himself  tlie 
pleasure  of  calling." 

"  Do,  please,  do !  "  cried  she,  squeezing  his  hand. 
'*  O,  how  lint!  you  are  ! "  And  she  stood  and 
watched  him  when  he  liatl  bid  a  cheery,  respectful 
good-night  to  the  old  doctor,  making  his  way  light- 
somely  down  the  muddy  road  Avith  the  sort  of  danc- 
ing walk,  funny  enough  in  its  way,  which  charac- 
terizes many  cavalry  men,  but  which  seemed  to  her 
inexperience  only  another  individual  chann. 

lie  would  almost  have  laughed  could  he  have 
guessed  the  passionate  gratitude  and  trembling  rev- 
i-rence  with  Avhich  Jinny  regarded  him ;  the  latter 
feeling,  indeed,  I  think  little  Captain  Fitzpatrick 
had  never,  in  tlie  course  of  his  fi\e-and-twenty 
years,  inspired  before.  She  Avent  up  stairs  sloAvly, 
and  sat  down  on  the  bed  in  her  little  room,  Avithout 
once  looking  in  the  glass,  as  most  girls  Avould,  under 
the  ncAV  and  agreeable  circumstances,  have  done  ; 
but  she.Avas  thinking  of  him,  not  of  herself.  She 
Avas  so  bewildered  slie  could  not  have  uttered  one 
of  her  thoughts  distinctly ;  and  after  sitting  ouite 
still,  witii  a  dri'amy  smile  on  her  lips,  for  a  long 
time,  her  head  drooped  on  her  shoulder,  and  she 
fell  asleep. 

As  to  Fitzpatrick,  he  was  on  the  whole  happier 
than  he  had  allowed  himself  t<j  be  for  a  long  while, 
'lliis  poor  child's  awkward  admiration  sootlied 
the  self-esteem  Avhicli  had  recently  received  a  sad 
shock ;  and  its  character  Avas  novel ;  jieople  were 
wont  to  pet,  and  chaff,  and  be  Avarm  friends  with 
him ;  but  no  one  had  ever  seemed  to  look  up  to  liim 
luitil  noAv.  He  resolved  inAvardly  to  be  very  kind 
and  patmnizing,  and  show  the  world  in  general,  and 
one.  lady  in  particular  —  whose  ears  it  niif/fif  reach 
—  that  he  could  be  Avorshijiped  as  avcU  as  Avorship. 
And  then,  he  reallv  pitied  tliis  poor  little  Miss 
Lake,  Avondering  that  girls  did  not  die,  or  "go 
cracki'd,"  avIio  led  such  weary  lives  as  hers. 

He  came  to  see  her  next  dav,  sending  in  his 
card  by  a  stolid  maid,  to  Avhoni  tie  had  first  to  ex- 
plain this  piece  of  courteous  propriety.  He  found 
iier  alone,  in  a  dingy,  slovenly  room,  with  a  faded 
"  Kidderminster  "  on  the  floor,  fluffy  green  rep  cur- 
tains, and  stunted  furniture  of  a  mysterious  red 
W(»od,  which  mlffht  have  been  mahogany,  or  deal 
red  (K-hre,  and  varnish.  There  were  some  gaudy 
cheap  china  vases,  containing  bouquets  of  paper 
flow«'rs,  on  the  mantel(>icce,  reflected  in  a  little 
gi-eenish  cliimney-glass ;  two  portraits   of  Jinny's  , 


jiareuts  (a  pale  ugly  clergyman,  and  a  pale  pretty 
governess),  flanked  with  some  smudgy  prints,  dec- 
orated the  Avails ;  Avhile  the  signs  of  occupation, 
Avhich  sometimes  redeem  an  (jtherwise  dreary  ajiart- 
nient,  were  here  only  added  uglinesses,  —  some 
checked  dusters  in  process  of  hemming ;  the  Slop 
Jiaiif/  Piilkit  dog's-eared,  oiien  on  a  rickety,  old- 
fashioned  piano ;  and  the  ball-dn-ss  of  last  night 
thrown  forlornly  on  the  sofa,  to  be  cobbled  up  for 
next  time  :  all  this  made  Fitzpatrick  shudder  as  he 
came  in.  ^ 

Jinny  jumped  doAvn  from  the  window-seat,  where 
she  had  been  undisguisedly  watching  for  him,  and 
ran  to  meet  him  very  gladly,  unconscious  of  the 
bad  policy  of  her  eagerness,  Avhich  made  her  visitor 
cooler  in  his  greeting  than  he  might  otherwise  hare 
been. 

When  he  was  seated  he  looked  at  her  critically, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  better 
looking  in  the  day  than  at  night,  and  her  aAvkAvard- 
ness  rather  less  apparent  in  the  higli  Avoollen  dress 
that  veiled  her  thin,  sloping  shoulders,  and  fell  in 
straight,  heavy  folds  —  pleasanter  to  look  at  than 
that  stiff  crumjile  of  tarletane  —  to  her  feet.  Be- 
sides, her  hair  arranged  without  attempt  at  effect, 
and  roughened  by  the  windoAv-curtain  against  Avhich 
it  had  been  im})atiently  rubbed,  suited  her  better ; 
and  the  creased  pink  ribbon,  twisted  inartistically 
tlirough  it,  did  not  "  go  "  badly  Avitli  her  flushed 
cheeks  and  soft,  colorless  eyes.  But  for  all  that,  — 
for  all  her  happy  look  and  almost  fond  smile,  — 
Fitzpatrick  Avas  not  going  to  let  her  off  that  offence 
against  propriety,  —  the  making  this  visit  look  like 
a  rendezvous,  by  her  eager  cry :  "  Here  you  are  at 
last,"  and  her  non-mention  of  her  aunt.  It  was  liis 
duty  to  teach  her  such  things,  so  he  began  in  a 
society  tone,  tinctured  with  a  certain  rebuking 
courtesv :  "  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  ot 
seeing  Mrs.  Lake  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  she  was  an  invalid,  and  never  came 
doAvn,"  returned  the  mol-a-projios  Jinny. 

"  Did  you  ?  Ah !  I  'd  forgotten,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, fibbing,  Avith  a  view  to  avenge  himself  for  her 
persistent  Avant  of  tact.  But  she  Avas  not  hurt  by 
his  forgotfulness ;  she  had  never  thought  his  gra- 
cious ears  could  remember  her  silly  Avords  ;  for 
silly  even  the  every-day  folks  round  her  said  she 
was ;  and  what  must  /le  think  !  So  she  only  an- 
swered :  "  I  'm  glad  —  no,  I  don't  mean  that,  only, 
noAv,  you  have  no  one  to  talk  to  but  me,  have  you  ?  " 
and  Fitzpatrick  could  not  but  be  disarmed  by  her 
persistent  humility. 

He  paid  her  a  long  visit,  and  promised  to  come 
again.  He  ascertained  Avhere  she  took  her  walks, 
and  said  inwardly  he  avouUI  sometimes  look  her  up 
in  them  ;  although,  when  his  minute  inquiries  had 
led  hiT  to  crj-  delightedly,  "  Are  you  going  there 
too  ?  "  he  had  replied  coldly  that  he  more  often 
rode  than  walked.  1 U-  Avent  aAvay  much  raised  in 
his  OAvn  estimation,  and  consequently  ])leased  Avith 
Jinny,  leaving  her  in  a  self-depreciatory  state, 
possibly  quite  as  haiipy  in  its  Avay. 

She  saAv  liini  again  very  often,  although  he  was 
quartered  at  the  next  town,  and  had  to  ride  or 
drive  over  each  time.  He  Avas  ahvays  kind  to  her, 
and  more  complimentary  than  any  one  else  ;  and 
he  would  sometimes  hint  at  a  secret  trouble  in  his 
life,  in  a  way  Avhich  gave  him  additional  interest 
in  her  eves.  Jinny  had  never  knoAvn  ant/  young 
men,  had  scarcely  seen  any  s6  hamlsome,  or,  at  all 
events,  so  refined,  and  in  a  manner  fascinating,  as 
Francis  Fitzpatrick  ;  no  ofie  took  any  interest  in 
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her,  can-d  wliotbi-r  she  was  pleased  or  sorry,  looked 
well  or  ill,  lauii;hfd  or  cried,  except  him.  He  used 
to  jjive  her  hints  about  etiquette,  gravely  consider 
and  advise  her  toilet,  lend  her  novels  and  poetry, 
and  sometimes  send  her  music,  —  not  songs,  for  she 
excruciato<l  him  by  her  faulty  jn-onunciation  and 
"  veiled  "  voice,  but  easy  pieces,  or  |)erhaps  the  last 
valse. 

Then  at  times  he  would  praise  her,  and  make 
love  to  her  a  little  carelessly,  — halt'  lau<»hin<x  at  his 
,own  ^entinlental  speeches,  half  doubtiiijf  whether, 
after  all,  this  humble,  adorinor  little  soul  would  uut 
make  a  better  wife  thau  another  he  had  onct>  court- 
ed in  vain.  And,  uieanwhile,  ho  ran  up  to  town, 
paid  visits  and  went  to  balls  in  the  nei^hlK>rhood, 
du-ted  in  a  harmless  way  with  every  pretty  jjirl  he 
came  across,  rode  in  local  races,  played  in  local 
cricket-matches,  and  was  more  popular  than  any 
other  man  in  his  roiriment,  and  deservedly  so. 
Every  one  liked  hii  11 :  }das !  it  is  a  fatal  thin^j  to  love 
with  entireness  souieht«ly  whom  every  one  likes.  I 
can  haixlly  tell  what  were  Fitzpatrkjk's  real  feel- 
ings for  Jinny  ;  fierhaps  he  tlid  not  know  lumself ; 
certainly  he  would  not  inquire  about  them  too  close- 
ly, lest  they  should  not  warrant  his  words  and  ac- 
tions with  reganl  to  her.  He  pitied  her  very  heart- 
ily, enjoyed  extremely  her  deep  trust  and  open 
adulation  ;  but  beyond  this,  mystery  reigned,  —  a 
mystery  his  friend  Jones's  clumsy,  though  conscien- 
tious efforts  to  clear  up  had  only  increased.  Jones 
had  first  chaffed  him  about  "  the  native,"  and  his 
jokes  not  being  taken  as  he,  Jones,  conceived  a 
man  in  love  should  take  them,  he  remonstrated, 
and  made  Fitzpatrick  very  angry  ;  his  anger  with  his 
triend  being,  perhaps,  due  partly  to  anger  with  him- 
self. But,  unluckily,  neither  had  any  effect  on  his 
conduct  towanls  Jinuy. 

And  Jinny  V  ITu'ee  words  tell  her  silly  storv' 
plainly  enough,  —  she  loved  hini.  She  had  not 
}>aused  to  weigh  his  love  for  her,  nor  think  whether 
he  treated  her  with  proper  detierence,  nor  whether 
their  positions  coincided,  nor  anything.  Her  heart 
had  gi^'ne  from  her  before  she  knew  she  had  a  heart, 
almost ;  and,  whatever  happened,  she  could  never, 
never  talce  it  back.  This  awkward  girl,  with  her 
half-;:Town  ways ;  with  the  cooing,  tender  voice 
that  said  so  many  Ibolish,  firank  words  ;  Avith  silly, 
soft  eyes,  like  those  of  some  gentle,  half-tame  ani- 
mal ;  with  her  pitetms  utter  ignorance  of  how  to 
win  a  lover,  and  retain  him :  this  country  simple- 
ton, who  had  not  even  begun  to  care  about  dressing 
l)ecomingly,  yet  loved  with  the  wofixl  strength,  the 
rash  seli-abnegalion,  the  dreadfid  faith  that  has 
made  of  women  noblest  martyrs  and  basest  criuu- 
uals  in  all  ages ;  which  bade  fair  to  make  of  her, 
with  her  conunonplace  surroundings,  only  one  more, 
if  i,i;.ri,i  i„.  iiard  old  laaid,  it  might  be,  happy  wite 
;'  —  l^ppy  despite  her  unlikeness  to  her 

hu    ,.eopIe. 

For  alas  1  when  Jinny  tried  to  put  her  love  into 
wofds,  none  seeiued  so  fit  to  oxpre-s  it  as  the  an- 
swer to  that  qnc.-tion  in  the  Catechism  which  she 
had  learned  belbre  she  was  confii-med  :  "  What 
is  thy  duty  towards  C'cW/  To  believe  in  Him, 
to  fear  Him,  to  love  Him  ;  with  all  mv  lieart, 
rliii  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  soul,  witli  all  my 

v!i.::li;  to  worship  H^n3^  to  give  Hun  thanks, 
t"  ])ut  my  whole  tnu>t  in  Uim,  sJi  the  davs  of  mv 
life." 

.*.-      ;     *;     ;  !.ly  piteous  profanity.     '  .be 

'>'■'■■  '  ■  <  I        ■  ou  think  of  tlu'  ( *r,  ■  of 

c  .iij'i  tlc^p.tir  in  the  application  ■  i  >iit>i  uwftil 


words  to  a  mere  human  beii\g.  esjiecially  a  human 
being  like  Captain  Francis  Fitzpatrick. 

But  Jinny,  rejoicing  in  the  siuishine,  recked  no 
more  of  a  better  Light  than  she  did  of  the  coming 
darkness,  and  considered  him  missionary  rather 
than  tempter.  Did  he  not  tell  her  what  was  prop- 
er, and  did  he  not  say  jiropriety  was  goodness  j)ol- 
ishcd,  and  in  a  society  setting  ?  She  never  told 
herself  he  could  not  change,  because  that  woidd 
have  been,  to  her  single  mind,  to  ackiwwledge  a 
possibility  of  \i\s  not  loving  her,  and  his  looks  and 
tones  declared  —  O  a  great  deal  more  surely  than 
words  —  that  he  did !  And  to  care  for  a  stupid, 
ugly  thing  like  her  must  be  great  love  indeed,  all 
his  virtue,  and  none  of  hers. 

So  Jinny  reasoned,  and  grew  more  familiar  with 
her  gay  captain,  and  now  came  and  sat  near  him, 
and  stared  devotedly  in  his  face,  or  took  his  hand 
in  her  long,  thin  fingers,  admiring  its  delicacy,  or 
the  perfection  c»f  his  dress,  from  the  brown  velvet 
morning  coat  to  the  Indian  gold  coins  that  fastened 
his  wi'istbands,  and  the  mai-vel  of  a  boot  that  defined 
that  high-bred,  slender  foot.  And  Jinny's  open 
and  lavish  tribute  began  to  shock  him  a  little ;  that 
other,  had  she  loved  him  ever  so,  would  never  have 
let  him  see  it  so  slavi>hly ;  Jinny's  fond  flatteries 
began  to  pall ;  there  had  bien  stinging  sweets  of 
old,  far  racier  in  flavor.  Besides,  the  wound  Jinny 
had  soothed  was  healing,  and  invalid  diet  became 
proiwrtionately  mawkish.  "  But  it  would  be  so 
awtiiUy  awkward  to  cut  the  thing  suddenly,  and 
really  she  was  a  dear  little  child,  and  too  good  for 
a  heedless  fellow  like  him,  —  in  some  vr&y^,  —  not 
good  enough  in  others  ;  not  fair,  nor  stately, 
nor  clever  enough  to  present  to  the  regiment 
and  society  as  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick.  No  doubt  the 
affair  would  in  some  way  die  a  natural  death, 
and  if  not  —  if  not  —  why.  hang  it  all !  the  girl 
should  n't  have  made  love  to  him  in  that  way  1  " 
to  which  girl,  next  moment,  he  would  make  such  a 
speech  as  :  "  No,  you  may  n't  be  pretty,  exactly,  but 
1  'd  rather  sit  here  with  you  than  with,  all  the 
pretty  girls  under  the  sun." 

And  Jinny  would  giA  e  a  tender  hall-shake  of  her 
head,  and  stare  at  him  with  her  big,  wistftd  eyes  in 
silent,  atloring  gratitude. 

After  these  impulses  of  treachen-,  Fitzpatiick 
was  subject  to  revulsions  of  kindness,  in  one  of 
which  he  committed  a  rash  act.  He  asked  Jinny, 
and  old  D».  Irving,  as  her  chajieron,  to  a  dance 
his  regiment  were  about  to  give  prior  to  their 
departure. 

The  nnfbi'tunate  child  danced  abo"ut  the  room 
when  he  revealed  the  former  fact  to  her  (carefully 
concealing  the  latter)  ;  her  joy  was  not  (juite  so 
gracefid  in  act  as  in  feeling,  and  Fitzpatrick.  with 
rather  a  cross  laugh,  told  her  she  would  tire  herself 
before  the  party  if  she  did  not  stop. 

So  she  crept  up  to  him,  instantly  subdued,  and 
asked  with  an  absurd  air  of  tragic  anxiety  :  "  Can 
I  wear  my  tartetaue  frock  aiin'm  ?" 

"  No,  by  Jove  1  I  don't  think  you  can,"  he 
answered. '  "  You  must  manage  something  ehe,  — 
coax  it  out  of  the  aunt,  or  spend  your  pocket- 
money  ;  there  'a  a  good  child.  I  want  you  to  look 
nice." 

A  sweet,  warm  feeling  made  Jinny  thrill  at  the 
'*  owning"  sound  of  his  last  woixls:  t'>  be  a  credit 
to  hij/i,  for  him  U^  I*  proud  of  her  1  if  Jinny  had 
been  offe!.  '  '      the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 

.111  act  of  r  on  purpose,  it  would  not 

have  flatterer  uvr  iiju  ><j  much.     She  grew  couii- 
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dent,  aud  said,  with  a  new  littlf  air  of  dignity,  '*  O 
1  '11  manage  somehow." 

And  the  unprussiouable  little  officer  thought  he 
might  rely  on  the  feminine  art  he  had  been  the  first 
to  awaken.  Jinny's  aunt,  wliu  always  heard  ut'  his 
vit'its,  and  always  said,  in  answer  t^i  her  niece's 
rapture,  ''He  must  be  very  agreeable,  —  give  me 
my  drops,  dear, "  and  tlien  always  shut  lier  eyes 
aud  slept,  —  gave  her  consent;  tlie  doctor  said  he 
would  take  her ;  so  there  was  no  obstacle  in  her 
way,  and  she  wao  perfectly  happy. 


fe 


II. IINNY'8    8KrONl)    HALL. 

"  I  have  no  one  but  you  : "' 

.Jinny's  dressing  for  the  ball  was  a  feverish  aflair 
indeed,  and  when  she  took  a  final  survey  of  herself 
in  Uie  glass,  a  burst  of  tears  was  the  result.  "  I 
look  so  —  so  ugly,"  she  sobl>ed  ;  "  he  '11  be  aeliamed 
of  me."  And  then  she  scandalized  her  clumsy  at- 
tendant by  adding  in  a  low,  piteous  tone  :  "  If  I  'd 
only  prayed  to  be  pretty  all  tjiis  time,  I  might  have 
been  uiatle  so  by  now," 

lIowe\er,  she  had  to  choke  down  her  tears  (it 
was  well,  for  she  had  not  the  rai-e  ai't  oi"  crying 
becomingly),  for  the  fly,  which  Dr.  Irving  i)aid,  was 
at  the  door.  She  had  no  loviiig,  last  inspections 
to  go  through  ;  her  aunt  ha^l  been  in  bed  an  hour, 
and  theii"  one  maid  had  '*  no  opinion  of  MLss  Jinny." 
Besides  —  awful  thought  I  —  she  might  keep  him 
waiting.  So  she  ran  down  stairs,  jumped  into  the 
fly,  with  breathless,  fervent  thanks  to  Dr.  Irving, 
and  was  on  her  road  to  ])aradise. 

The  moment  of  alighting,  of  finding  her  arm  in- 
stantly in  his,  of  being  led  into  a  whirling  world 
of  lights  and  nmsic,  and  all  wonder  aud  bi-auty  ; 
of  flying  with  him  di>wn  a  long  vista  made  by  shin- 
ing dresses  and  uniforms,  seemed  to  Jinny  ever 
after  (such  a  brief  eaitlily  "  ever  "  as  hers  was  I  ) 
like  an  iucrediblv  glorious  dream.  She  coiild  not 
8pe>ak,  nor  clearly  sec  what  went  on  around  her ; 
could  only  breathe  out  the  weight  of  her  happiness 
in  long  sobbing  sighs,  till  the  fii-st  dance  was  over. 
Then  she  looked  up  at  him  with  such  min;:led 
rapture  and  devotion  that  he  was  moved  aud  halt- 
firighteued,  and  e.xclaimetl,  "  By  Jove  1  you  absurd 
little  tlung,  what  is  it?  "What  are  vou  n<aking 
those  big  eyes  of  yoiurs  bigger,  if  possible,  about  ?  " 
"  It  is  all  so  delightful !  "  she  answered,  cliuginii" 
closer  to  lus  anu.  I  think  that  night  Fitzpatrick 
found  it  delightful  too;  for  Jinny,  dresped  all  iu 
white,  with  a  tall  "  mother-<)f-i>earl  "  comb  iu  her 
brown  hah*,  and  the  unfailing  black  velvet  round 
her  tlu'oat,  looked  her  best  (though  she  had  not 
tliought  so),  and  was  stimulated  to  unwonted  jxjwers 
of  repartee  by  a  certain  playiul  teuderness  which 
peeped  out  in  her  "  friend's  "  manner,  by  cerlain 
small  attentions  too,  that  seemed  to  her  guileless 
mind  very  serious  and  sweet  signs.  At  first,  jK.'.r- 
happ,  she  danced  with  t(>o  he;irty  enjoyment  to 
ho  graceful ;  but  the  passion  of  liapi/iness,  for 
which  her  Ftainant  oxislcnce  had  ill  pi-epared  her, 
acted  li;  She  soon  sank  into  a 

state  o;  iUs,  too  great  for  words 

<<y  •_'!•..! li^cs  o;"  diliiilil;  only  her  poor  little  lace 
bv  Mil. 1(1.  a  crreat  still  nidiance  lit  her  roimd  eves, 
till  the  •        ■ 
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strengUj,    my   lile,    how    should    I    live    withou^ 
thee." 

But  the  moment  came  when  all  this  bliss  was  to 
end,  and  forever,  if  she  had  but  known  it.  Un- 
happy child !  it  was  perha))8  her  very  own  silly 
hand  —  silly,  because  it  forgot  all  else  in  his  clasp  — 
that  wnjte  tlie  first  letter  of  the  fatal  "  Finis." 
When  she  was  cloaked,  when  Dr.  Irving  had  pone 
to  see  about  the  fly,  Fitzpatrick  stayed  widi  her, 
and  told  her  he  should  see  her  home.  "  We  can 
drop  the  old  doctor,"  he  said,  gaziug  into  her  lace 
with  a  very  kind  smile,  and  pressing  her  hand  to 
his  side.  "  And  then  / '//  see  my  guest  home. 
That  '11  be  quite  Uie  right  thing  to  do,  eh.  Jinny  V 
Won't  it,  little  one  'i"  ^ 

She  nodded  vehemently ;  he  felt  her  droop  and 
lean  against  him  with  a  movement  of  trusting  love 
he  could  not  misinterpret. 

••  Are  you  tired,  dai*ling  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  vague 
impulses  of  cai*essing  gratitude.  "  ^<ot  tired  of  me, 
you  wicked  little  child  V  " 

"  O,  how  could  I  be  !  "  she  sighed ;  and  tlusn  Dr. 
Irving  came  to  announce  the  fly,  and  iicquiesce 
sleepily  in  Fitzpatrick's  little  arrangement;  and 
they  three  got  in,  and  were  driven  oil'. 

"  (iood  night,  my  dear ;  sleep  well,"  said  Jinny's 
cha]>eron,  with  a  curious  doubt  and  tremble  in  his 
voice,  and  a  curious  »uspiciou.s  glance  at  her  com- 
panion. "Take  care  of  her,  sir;  she 's  alone." 
Tlien  he  got  out,  aud  pattered  up  the  path  to  his 
dreary  little  cottage,  without  ever  a  look  back  at 
the  clear  stars  just  waning  iu  the  early  morning 
grayness,  though  dead-and-gone  memories  were 
wakening  in  lais  dull  breast. 

Fitzpatrick  was  quiet  enough  during  the  rest  of 
tlie  drive,  though  he  did  not  di*aw  back  from  the 
girlish  figure  that  leaned  against  his  shoulder ; 
though  he  took  the  thin  hand  that  was  so  wofuUy 
ready  to  be  taken,  he  refrained  from  ]nitting  his 
ann  round  her,  or  speaking  more  words  of  love. 
Slumbering  honor  was  stirring  a  little ;  Jinny 
was  ?o  utterly  and  awliiUy  in  his  power,  he  was  lor 
the  time  more  afraid  ol'  her  than  of  the  most  self- 
jMSscssed  prude  in  the  world. 

But  this  was  not  U)  last ;  when  the  fly  had  set 
them  down,  and  rattled  awa\-,  Fitzpatrick  still 
lingered,  and  stood  close  to  her.  The  sky  was 
gn)wing  from  deeji  blue  to  warm  pearly  gray  ;  the 
stars  fading  trantiuilly  out ;  a  solt  air  stirred  the 
slirubs  in  the  little  garden,  and  i>lew  a  long  tress 
that  had  lost  its  curl  against  his  cheek,  and  sighed 
a  tender  little  song  in  Jinny's  ear.  The  sky,  and 
tiie  wind,  and  the  flowers  were  very  sweet:  in 
that  July  night,  society,  society's  restiictions  and 
obligations  seemed  worlds  oif.  He  forgot  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  given  his  heart  elsewhere ;  he 
forgot  tliat  Jinny  Lake  was  ugly,  aad  simple,  aud 
j)oor,  could  only  s\m\  his  worldly  career,  and 
never  satisfy  tlie  fa,-lidi(jus  cravings  of  eye  and 
mind.  He  only  realized,  l(K)kiu£  down  on  tlirt  in- 
nocent face.  ^llilliM••  with  a  soft  glory  of  believing 
love,  that  I  Uer  life  to  her;  had  moulded 

her  every  ;  .id  deed  since  tlielr  first  meet- 

ing, that  here  \\at>  a  worshipper  who,  di«>wned  and 
rejected,  no  afler  iK)\ver  aiid  success  could  ever 
give  back  to  hitu. 

"  O  Jiuiiy,"  he  began  painfully,  aud  stoi4>ed. 
Tlien  she  found  words  at  last,  — words  piteous 
through  trust,  not  tlxrough  doubt. 

"  Oh,  I  do,  do  lo^  e  yon  I  You  won't  leave  uus 
will  vou?  I  ha\e  no  one  but  you,  indeed.  Indeed, 
I  could  not  live." 
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lIiT  head  had  fhUcn  on  his  shoulder  ;  her  large 
eyef»  were  lith-d,  wet  with  tears  ;  in  the  faint  star- 
light he  saw  the  halt-smile  of  fervent  hai)i)ines8  on 
her  lips,  and  bent  and  kissed  tlieni,  —  kissed  that 
smile  away  from  them. 

"  And  i  love  you,  too,  my  own,  dearest  little 
Jinny,"  he  munnured. 

She  lay  quiet  on  his  breast  till  he  saw  fit  to  re- 
lease her,  whieh  he  did  presently  with  a  troubled  : 
"  I  must  not  keep  you  in  the  night-air,  my  child. 
Give  me  another  kiss  for  '  (iood-night.'  " 

She  was  very  obedient :  she  trusted  him  so  ;  her 
lips  were  put  up  like  a  child's ;  she  never  asked 
Wnether  he  would  come  on  the  morrow,  nor  when, 
nor  wanted  promises  and  asseverations,  as  some 
women  do. 

"  Good-night,  my  darling,"  he  said,  turning  away. 

"  G(K)d-night,  good-by,"  said  Jinny,  crying  hap- 
pily. Tlien  she  gathered  a  late  rosebud,  and  gave 
it  him  ;  and  he  taking  it,  —  her  first  gift  of  love,  — 
with  tender  an«l  gallant  thanks,  left  her. 

She  leaned  her  bare  arms  on  the  top  of  the  little 
gale,  and  looked  at  him,  picking  liis  way  daintily 
across  the  stony  road ;  once  he  turned,  and  took 
off  liis  hat,  and  she  kissed  her  hand  many  times, 
fondly.  She  stayed  there  a  long  while,  staring  in 
vague,  passionate  thankfulness  at  the  blushing  sky, 
rehearsing  over  and  over  again  in  her  own  mind  his 
words,  his  kis.-cs,  his  kind  looks,  —  wishing  the 
morning  sunshine  would  come  and  bring  him  back  ; 
for  would  he  not  be  with  her  always  and  forever 
now,  since  he  had  said  he  loved  her,  and  his  love 
could  not  forsake  or  lie,  whatever  they  said  in 
storv-books  ! 

llow  she  would  obey  and  please  him  in  all 
things !  how  hard  she  would  try  not  to  be  awkward 
and  foolish  any  more,  to  move  and  speak  gracefully 
as  he  said  girls  should  move  and  speak,  to  learn  the 
music  and  sketch  the  scenes  which  Fitzpn  trick  had 
admired.  She  would  go  out  that  very  day,  later, 
and  try  and  copy  a  barn,  with  a  group  of  birch 
trees  behind  it,  and  then  begin  to  practise  a  new 
valse.  Well,  it  seemed  very  hard  to  leave  the  spot 
his  recent  presence  had  made  lovely,  to  turn  away 
from  the  magical  morning  glow  breaking  over  the 
distant  wood,  from  the  low  twitter  of  the  little  birds 
in  the  nearer  trees,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  ugly 
little  room. 

But  she  should  take  her  fairy  gift  of  joy  with  her 
there,  close  to  her  heart,  never,  never  to  leave  it 
more,  except  with  life,  and  what  outer  dreariness 
could  matter  now  ?  "  Nothing,  nothing  matters  !  " 
she  whispered  to  herself,  fondling  her  own  hand 
because  he  had  held  it  in  his,  as  she  laid  her  head 
(such  a  dizzy,  throbbing  head  !)  on  the  pillow  ; 
"  I  can  never  be  unhappy  again." 

Morning  came ;  Jinny  gave  her  aunt  an  account 
of  the  ball,  in  which  Fitzpatrick  figured  promi- 
nently enough,  but  she  did  not  repeat  his  words. 
She  had  a  va^e  notion  he  would  want  to  see  that 
lady  himself;  and  if  not,  why,  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  tell  the  sweet  secret  that  was,  as  yot,  hef 
very,  very  own,  —  no  sharer  in  it. 

So  she  drew,  and  ])ractised,  put  on  her  prettiest 
dress,  and  then  began  to  think  it  time  for  Fitzpat- 
rick to  come.  She  was  not  a  bit  exacting;  but  he 
had  said  he  loved  her,  and  she  judged  liis  love  by 
hers. 

She  sat  in  the  window  waiting,  or  ran  down  the 
garden  path,  heedless  of  sun  and  dust,  to  look  out 
at  tb(D  gate,  fi*om  morning  to  sunset.  She  strained 
her  pyes  till  it  was  black  night,  and  came  back  into 


the  room  with  sad  rc-hictance,  but  without  the 
faintest  touch  of  fear  or  distrust. 

He  did  not  come  the  next  day,  nor  the  next 
to  that.  But  why  drag  out  such  a  storj-  ?  lie 
did  not  come  at  all.  Weeks  —  months  passed. 
Thnnigh  all  the  glaring  summer,  passers-by  never 
missed  the  slight  unformed  figiu^  crouched  in  the 
window-seat  behind  the  faded  green  rep  curtain, 
or  standing  at  the  little  gate  with  its  blistered 
])aint,  one  tliin  hand  shading  the  roumi,  soft  eyes 
that  stared  yearningly  down  the  dull  road,  and 
blinked  back  the  sad  tears  that  would  rise  some- 
times, or  j)ressed  against  two  simple  lips  ever  in 
a  piteous  quiver  of  expectation.  People  learned 
to  notice  her,  —  notice  the  two  muslin  frocks  she 
wore, — blue  and  lilac  "week  and  week  about," 
growing  more  limp  and  faded  each  time ;  the 
heavy  hair  she  soon  ceased  to  dress  with  care  and 
pleasure  ;  the  plain  face  that  was  plain  again  now. 
and  had  a  startled,  feverish  wildness  in  the  great, 
wistful  eyes.  She  did  not  care  if  it  was  fine  or 
dull,  whether  the  sun  scorched  or  the  rain  chilled 
her :  if  the  maid  brought  her  a  cloak,  she  would 
huddle  it  round  her  abstractedly,  or  perhaps  let  it 
fall.  It  did  not  much  matter,  — nothing  mattered 
now,  she  repeated  with  didl  iteration,  not  until  he 
came. 

I  cannot  tell  her  feelings ;  I  can  only  say  she 
loved  him  better  than  ever,  if  she  believed  in  him 
so  utterly  no  more.  She  might  have  thought  him 
ill  or  dead ;  only  one  of  the  tradesmen,  who  some- 
times went  to  the  town  where  his  regiment  was 
quartered,  had  seen  him  at  intervals  appaivntly 
quite  well  and  cheertul.  She  thought  he  must 
have  some  good  reason  for  keeping  away  as  he  did 
it ;  perhaps  he  wanted  to  see  if  she  really  loved 
him. 

She  was  patient ;  and  waited  because  she  could 
do  nothing  else,  —  she  knew  none  of  his  friends, 
and  she  dared  not  try  to  find  out  indirectly  about 
him. 

Still  less,  at  first,  did  she  dare  to  write  to  him  ; 
she  had  heard  him  condemn  so  severely  a  lady  who 
had  taken  some  such  step ;  but  as  his  maxims 
of  propriety  faded,  as  the  yearning  to  see  him 
widened  and  deepened  in  the  woman's  heart,  her 
fears  forsook  her.  Four  months  after  the  July 
dawn  that  saw  their  parting  she  wrote  him  a  letter, 
which  abrupt  and  ill  dictated  as  it  was,  had  the 
pathos  of  a  hundred  im]>assioned  appeals  in  its 
helpless  pleadings.  Twenty  times  it  was  written 
out  in  Jinny's  best  hand,  and  torn  up  :  complete*!, 
it  was,  after  all,  a  brief  and  simple  epistle :  — 

My  deakest  Captain  Fitzpatiuck,  —  Please 
will  you  tell  me  if  I  have  done  anything  to  vex  you. 
for  I  am  so  very  unhappy  because  you  do  not  come. 
I  know  the  young  ladies  you  know  do  not  write  to 
gentlemen ;  but  I  have  only  you,  and  cannot  help 
writing ;  and  I  will  never  do  it  again.  Indeed, 
indeed,  I  do  love  you  so  verj-  much,  and  am  till  I 
die  yoiu*  own  Jinny." 

Win-  did  he  not  come?  Poor  Jinny!  The 
question  that  perplexed  her  so  was  easily  an- 
swered. 

Tlie  morning  after  the  ball,  the  evening  glamour 
ov(>r,  he  took  himself  to  task.  He  had  gone  too 
lar  wiUi  a  child  he  never  meant  to  maiTj',  —  agoo'l, 
affi'ctionate,  ugly  little  girl,  whom  it  was  absurd  to 
suj)i)ose  could  ever  be  his  wife.  He  was  truly 
verA-  sorry  to  part  fit)m  her,  to  lose  her  fiwlish  flat- 
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teries  and  lavisli  sympathy  ;  but  tor  her  sake,  even 
more  than  his  own,  thin^rs  must  go  no  further. 

It  wonltl  not  do  to  have  farewell  s<'enes,  for  he 
know  he  was  sotl-heartcd,  and  c»)ul(l  not  hear  to  see 
a  Avoman  er>'.  There  were  no  pn^setits  to  Ik'  sent 
back  ;  one  poor  little  rosebud  he  did  indeed,  with  a 
si^h,  flinjj  into  the  g^ate ;  but  the  music  he  had 
;:iven  her,  poor  little  soul !  she  was  welcome  to 
keep,  -j>cv('n  to  play  it  to  some  cad  of  a  fellow  whom 
>]u'  would  end  by'niarryinjj.  He  became  a  little 
plaintive  on  this  text,  thinkinj:  of  little  Jinny's  lov- 
in"  wavs  ;  but  was  scum  consoled  by  an  invitation 
to  stay  at  a  specially  "jolly"  house  in  the  neij;h- 
borhood,  where  there  were  lots  of  horses  and  pret- 
ty g:irls.  That  was  Fitzpatrick's  epitaph  for  his 
last  amusement. 

Jinny's  letter,  comincj  when  he  was  on  leave, 
first  <i;ave  him  a  fit  of  the  blues,  and  then  made 
him  quite  an{:^y  it  should  have  had  siich  a  power, 

—  so  ill  spelled,  written,  and  e:^pre??cd  an  epis- 
tle. 

He  tore  it  up,  angry  with  himsi'If  and  her, 
stamped  about  the  room,  and  made  a  wholesome 
resolution  to  be  careful  of  countrj'-town  innocence 
for  the  ftiturw. 

AftiT  this  ebullition,  his  spirits  returned,  and  he 
soon  became,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  as  jolly  as 
ever." 

"  By  Jove,  cunning  dodge  that  letter  !  "  he 
laughed  to  liimself.  "  But  it 's  no  go,  my  little 
friend  ;  we  are  not  quite  so  green  as  you  fancy.  If 
I  ever  console  myself  about  the  old  trouble,  it  won't 
be  with  you.  Ah  !  what  a  girl  that  other  wav^ ;  such 
a  lot  of  style,  and  go,  and  pluck  !  " 

Alas  !  if  Jinny  could  have  seen  the  reception  of 
her  first  jxmr  little  heart-utterance,  her  love-letter, 
•written  when  love,  on  one  side  at  least,  had  long 
been  over  ! 

III.  —  .jinny's  third  ball. 

"  Tou  did  not  know  what  you  were  doing,  did  you  ?  " 

One  day  Dick  Jones  ran  over  to  the  town  to 
visit  some  friends  who  were  staying  there,  licturn- 
ing  from  his  call,  as  he  walked  down  the  High 
Street,  a  timid  voice  arrested  him.  He  tumetl 
round,  and  saw,  sad  in  the  gleamy,  winter  sunshine, 
a  wan  young  face,  with  great,  yearning  eyes  in  pit- 
eous search  of  his,  a  M-hite,  pinched  mouth,  and  dark 
hair  pushed  carelessly  back  under  a  shabby  brown 
hat. 

"  By  Jove  !  Fitzpatrick's  Miss  Jinnv,"  he  cried, 
shaking  her  cold  hand  heartily.  "  But,  1  say,  you  've 
been  ill,  have  n't  you '?  O  poor  girl,  you  look  aw- 
fiiUy  seedy ! " 

"I  am  not  ill,"  said  the  soft  voice,  trying  hard  to 
be  steady.  "  At  least,  I  shall  be  well  when  —  when 
/"'  comes  back,  —  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  vou  know. 
Is  hr  well  ?     Where  is  he  '?  " 

"  O,  Fitzpatrick  's  all  right,"  the  good-natuivd 
officer  answered,  soberly.  "  He  's  on  leave,  but  com- 
ing back  for  our  ball,  you  know." 

•'  Your  ball,"  said  Jinny,  hesitating,  and  with 
the  ghost  of  one  of  her  old  i)ainful  blushes  rising 
to  her  cheek.     "I  wanted  —  wanted  to   ask  —  if 

—  I  thought  perhajis  —  O  ^Ir.  Jones  !  "  She 
l^i-oke  down,  and  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  sob- 
bing. 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  Jones,  distressed  and  s}nn- 
pathetic.     "  Hang  it,  1 11  do  anything." 

"  I  did  so  want  a  card  for  your  ball,"  she  mur- 
mured, looking  up  tearfully.     "  I  have  a  sovereign 


—  I  could  pay  —  O,  I  would  n't  ask  if  I  was  n't 

—  was  n't  —  tnrlrficil ! "    And  she  cried  again. 
Mr.  Jones  did  not  ln-sitate  a  moment.     "  Pay  ! 

Bosh  !  "  he  exclaimi-d.  "  You  shall  have  tickets, 
certainly,  —  you  and  that  old  fellow,  tlie  doctor. 
You  should,  if  T  had  to  sell  my  — my  —  grandmoth- 
er. Only  look  here ;  dciu't  you  cry  like  that,  you 
make  one  feel  so  horridly  queer.  Now,  1  say,  that's 
tvitrse  !  " 

For  Jinnv  had  seized  l)oth  his  hands,  and  was 
trving  to  kiss  them,  a  ceri'mcmy  no  one  had  assur- 
etlly  ever  j)erformed  towards  this  excellent  officer 
before.  He  released  himself,  and  departed,  prom- 
ising ti>  send  the  tickets;  and  he  was  faithful, 
though  he  could  not  stay  for  the  ball  himself;  he 
wished  he  could,  —  "For  I'm  sure  the  poor  little 
s(ml  wants  liK)king  afler,"  he  thought.  "  O  Fitz, 
vou  're  a  sad  fellow ;  you  've  done  a  cruel  job  here, 
1  'm  afraid  !  " 

%\'hich  "  Fitz,"  all  unconscious  of  what  was  hang- 
ing over  him,  had  become  very  cheeri'ul,  and  much 
on  the  alert.  S/ie,  "  that  other  girl,"  was  cominw  to 
the  ball,  and,  perhaps,  who  knows,  —  as  he  had 
been  so  constant.  Such  a  pretty  jjirl,  —  no  end  of 
style  and  pluck.  Old  Dr.  Irving  had  been  away  a 
long  time,  and  only  came  back  because  he  received 
an  imploring  note  from  Jinny,  begging  his  escort 
for  vhe  ball,  —  came,  indeed,  but  just  in  time  to  call 
for  her,  and  take  her  there.  So  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  town  gossip,  —  of  how  Jinny  Lake  had  lost 
her  lover,  and  wore  the  willow  openly,  and  how 
that  lover  was  consoling  himself. 

This  ball  was  no  brilliant  dream,  but  a  tissue  of 
dreary,  cruel  realities ;  this  ball  had  no  finn  arm 
for  her  to  lean  on,  no  winning  eyes,  no  fervent  lips, 
to  look  and  smile  on  hers,  no  bold,  gay  voice  to 
whisper  patronizing  praise  or  kind  instructions  in 
her  charmed  ear,  no  envious  feminine  glances  nor 
amused  masculine  ones,  to  follow  her.  Not  that  she 
had  cared  about  those  latter,  save  as  confirmation 
of  the  happy  truth,  that  seemed  truth  thett,  at  least. 
She  went  down  the  room  on  her  old  friend's  uncer- 
tain arm,  trying  to  smile  and  talk  to  him,  but  look- 
ing wildly  round  and  starting  at  everj'  passing 
voice  or  step.  She  had  read  something  about  a 
gambler's  last  throw,  and  she  thought  to  herself 
this  was  hers.  K  she  won  it,  O,  what  might  not 
be  !  —  if  she  lost  it,  well,  everything  would  be  over. 
She  must  go  away  somewhere  into  the  dark,  and 
die ;  he  might  be  sorry  then,  just  a  little,  and  be- 
lieve she  loved  him,  —  him  only. 

Her  last  throw,  —  miserable  little  gambler  !  she 
Avas  preparing  for  it,  as  with  flaming  cheeks,  the 
eager,  liquid  glitter  in  her  round  eyes,  restless  ges- 
tures, and  wild  little  hiughs  and  exclamations,  she 
stood  by  Dr.  Irving's  side.  A  fossil  plesiosaurus 
and  a  living  butterfly  could  scarcely  have  nresente<i 
a  greater  contrast ;  the  life  in  him  nearly  burned 
out,  the  life  in  the  other  leaping,  throbbing,  racing, 
in  a  passion  of  fear  and  love,  at  a  fever  heat. 

Alas !  she  did  not  look  her  best,  —  she  had  not 
thought  of  trying  to  look  her  best ;  her  dress  was 
di)wdy  and  unbecoming,  her  rapid  movements  and 
flushed,  anxious  face  did  not  become  her  either. 

"Where's  yoiu:  young  officer?  "  asked  Dr.  Irv- 
ing presently.  "  Before,  he  was  here  to  meet 
you." 

"  O,  he  is  coming,  coming,"  said  Jinny,  faithful 
in  her  faith.     "  He  is  so  kind." 

Nevertheless,  she  waited  long  and  vainly.  But, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  evening,  a  slight,  ciuiek 
figure,  the  profile  of  a  big  mustacne  and  a  glossy 
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cropjKHl  head,  caught  her  eye.  ller  hi-art  came  up 
in  her  throat,  aud  strangled  the  cry  that  rose  there  ; 
the  floor  dipjHjd,  and  the  ceiling  came  down,  she 
tliought.  But  she  made  a  violent,  luiconscious 
effort,  and,  recovering  herself,  stared  with  fixed  en- 
treaty at  her  false  lover.  Poor  Jinny  !  she  fright- 
ened liis  weaker  nature  by  the  very  intensity  of 
ieeliug  that  might  have  moved  a  Btrongi-r,  as  she 
stood  with  her  neck  a  little  stretched  towards  hiui, 
her  (juivering  hands  half  open,  as  though  waiting 
to  clasp  Ids,  her  large  eyes  aJQame,  as  if  each  had  a 
separate  life,  whose  only  object  was  his  love,  her 
lips  starting  with  the  quick  leaps  of  her  heai-t. 

He  glanced  at  her,  then  averted  his  eyes,  inclined 
his  head  carelessly,  and  disappeared  among  the 
crowd. 

A  choked  "  O  Captain  Fitzpatrick  !  "  pursued 
him,  but  it  was  too  taint  and  sobbing  for  him  to 
hear. 

"  My  dear,  had  n't  you  better  go  home  ?  "  said 
Dr.  L'ving,  with  a  heavy,  pitying  look,  pressing  her 
hand  a  little. 

"  I  don't  want  to,"  she  answered,  abstractedly, 
straining  her  eyes  ailer  the  lithe  figure  gliding 
tlux)ugh  tlie  throng. 

"  You  see,  you  don't  know  any  one  —  and  — 
had  n't  you  better  ?  " 

"No,  i»o,"  cried  Jinny,  impatiently,  and  in  a 
voice  of  despair ;  "  leave  me  alone  !  "  | 

So  he  ceased  his  entreaties,  seeing  too  plainly 
that  this  frail  vessel  of  hope  would  soon  shatter  i 
itself  against  the  rocks  of  inevitableness,  and  be  at  j 
rest  I 

And  Jinny  thought  that  was  not  her  last  throw, 
after  all,  —  ^e  had  one  more  left.     One  more  :  to  i 
get  near  him  without  liis  perceiving  it,  and  speak  \ 
to  him  before  he   could  turn   away.     She  would  . 
wait  and  be  very  patient,  but  she  would  speak  that  , 
night ;  tor  —  who  knew  V  —  they  might  never  meet  ; 
again,  —  g/ie  might  die,  or  he  go  far  away.     She  got  j 
away  from  Dr.  Irving  (he  was  not  hard  to  elude)  ' 
and   wandered  about ;  but  Fitzpatrick  seemed  to  | 
have  disap{>eared.     She  was  beginning  to  feel  sick 
and  hopefess  with  her  weary  8e;xrch,  when  the  gay  > 
familial-  tones  fell  on  her  ear.     She  was  in  a  passage  | 
leading  to  the  supper-room,  and  his  voice   came 
Ironj  thence  :  to  where  that  voice,  calling  her  fond 
names  no  longer,  could  yet  speak,  she  went  blindly, 
unconscious  that  the  old  doctor  Ibllowed  htr. 

llie  i"oom  was  empty  of  all  but  two  when  she 
stood  in  the  dooi"way,  and  looked  in,  —  two,  and 
who  were  they  ?  A  young  lady,  foir  and  pretty, 
and  coquettish,  beautifully  dressed  in  pale  blue 
satin  and  blush  roses,  with  pearls  round  her  wliite 
throat  and  in  her  ears,  aud  dazzling  golden  hair 
dressed  high,  with  showers  of  ringlets  falling  from 
it,  —  a  young  lady  in  whose  face  wretched,  awkwai'd, 
foolish  Jinny  saw  not  only  beautv,  but  wit,  and 
earnestness,  and  love,  who  was  smiling  a  soft  com- 
placent gmiie,  and  glancing  up  with  a  look  half 
impertinent,  half  fond  at  her  companion,  who  was 
evidently  her  lover. 

JIrr  companion  —  Iier  lover  ?  No,  Jinny's,  — 
Jinny's  by  a  thousand  tender  words,  tender  glances, 
tender  thoughts,  by  those  two  jiassionate  kisses  in 
the  dim  sweetness  of  the  July  dawn,  by  all  he  had 
taught  her  which  she  could  never  unlearn,  by  the 
life  which  had  no  being  save  in  liis  love  now. 

And  her  captain,  tender  and  time,  was  leaning 
lovingly  over  this  new  girl,  saying  soft  things  in 
her  ear,  with  a  look  of  such  utter  satisfaction,  joy, 
and  rest,  as  he  Jiad  never   worn   yet;    and   now 


taking  a  slender,  lovely  hand,  and  kissing  it  wor- 
shippmgly,  and  now  —  it  could  not  be  !  —  holding 
her  in  his  arms  to  Ids  heart. 

Jinny  felt  very  tire<l ;  she  thought  she  could  hear 
her  own  heart  moaning  inly,  because  it  was  so  lone- 
ly and  so  cold;  her  hapless  eyes  seemed  strained 
wide  oj)en  by  cruel  fingers ;  her  lips  got  white,  her 
knees  wavered,  her  chest  and  her  tliroat  burned  like 
fire.  But  she  could  not  look  nor  move  away,  till, 
suddenly,  Fitzpatrick's  eyes  met  hers.  Fi'iJteii  from 
his  recent  triumph,  beaming  and  tender,  yet  so  fa- 
miliar, she  could  not  endui-e  to  see  it.  She  threw 
up  hex  arms  with  a  stifled  cry  of  agony,  and  stag- 
gered towards  him.  'ITien  she  thought  something 
within  her  snapped  and  crashed  ;  a  strange  sense 
of  quietness,  a  numbness  of  death  chilled  the  fiery 
pain,  her  strained  eyelids  relaxed,  and  she  turned 
away,  and  came  back  waveringly  to  Dr.  Irviug. 
She  did  not  care  to  look  any  longer,  nor  to  hear 
what  those  two  said.  She  knew  it  was  all  over 
with  her ;  she  did  not  care  for  anything,  since  (iod 
let  such  cruel  things  as  this  be,  except  to  be  qmet 
and  away  from  all  the  people  ;  to  go  back,  and  lie 
down  in  the  dark. 

"  I  am  .so  cold.  Tlie  light  hurts  my  eyes,"  she 
said ;  and  he,  in  silence,  gave  her  his  arm,  and  took 
her  home.  lie  was  verj-  sorry  ;  but  what  could  he 
do  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  worst  was  over,  since 
she  was  so  quiet.  She  could  not  come  to  much 
harm  now. 

She  bade  liiui  "  Good-night,"  and  went  up  to  her 
room  very  quietly  ;  undressed  in  a  dazed,  mechani- 
cal way,  and  lay  down.  Even  then  she  did  not 
cry,  or  moan,  or  toss  about.  She  lay  open-eyed, 
without  stirring  a  finger,  staring  into  the  darkness. 
So  the  maid  found  her  when,  as  the  morning  sun- 
light streamed  into  the  room,  she  cauu'  in  full  of 
questions  about  the  ball,  which  Jinny  did  not  hear 
nor  answer  at  all,  except  when  the  woman  men- 
tioned Fitzpatrick's  name.  Tlien  she  stuTcd,  and 
made  a  little  sound  of  tired  impatience,  and  turned 
away  from  the  light. 

She  could  not  be  persuaded  to  eat,  nor  get  up, 
nor  even  sit  up  in  bed.  She  shook  her  head  when 
a  book  was  offered  her ;  she  heeded  the  servant's 
indignation  no  moi-e  than  the  wind  whistling  out- 
side ;  her  aunt's  message  made  no  difference  to 
her. 

At  last,  Wilkina,  the  maid,  got  frightened,  and 
sent  for  Dr.  Irving.  He  came,  felt  the  poor  child's 
pulse,  looked  at  her  tongue,  asked  whether  she  had 
"  any  pain  anywhere,"  —  to  which  she  shix)k  her 
head,  —  and  then  stood  drearily  staring  at  her. 
"  She 's  low,"  he  said.  "  Wants  touice  and  cheer- 
ing; but  there's  nothing  to  lie  in  bed  for.  AVill 
you  get  up.  Miss  Jinny  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  a<;£un,  with  a  look  of  aversion. 

"  Why  not  —  eli  ?  Nothing  ails  you,  you  foolish 
little  girl ;  does  it  ?  " 

Then  Jinny  looked  up  with  a  dim,  scornful  tiuile, 
and  spoke  at  last :  "  I  think  my  heart  is  broken," 
said  she.     "  And,  please,  I  want  nothing." 

Irving  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  wint  tut. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done ;  Jinny  could  not 
well  be  dragged  out  of  bed,  or  ha\  e  ft  od  forced 
down  her  throat.  Some  soup  and  wine  were,  how- 
ever, given  her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  witli 
no  rousing  effect.  She  did  not  speak,  nor  cry,  nor 
give  trouble ;  nothing  seemed  to  j)ain  lier  exccjit 
the  sunshine,  from  which  she  turned  wearily  away. 
Her  aunt  had  been  bedritldeu  lor  years,  aud  be- 
siiles,  could  not  realize  Jinny's  strange  state. 
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So  Jinny  lay  nuvisited  om;  day,  — two,  thrt'O,  five, 
Bcven,  ten  days.  Tljen  the  dot-tor  caiue  n;;ain 
looked  very  jjerious ;  and  stayed  a  long  while,  trying 
to  r<>ii.«e  her.  He  talked  of  "the  hall,  of  Fitzpatrick, 
—  praised,  blametl,  revile<l  him  ;  but  even  that  once 
deai*  and  powerful  name  was  powerless  now ;  her 
lips  never  quivered,  her  fixed  eyes  never  moved. 

lie  had  her  litk^d  out  of  bed,  and  supported  (she 
was  too  weak  to  stand)  to  the  window.  She  only 
shuddc^M  a  little,  and  seemed  impatient  to  be  dis- 
tiurbed.  And  Irviujr  said,  if  she  showed  no  signs  of 
mending,  another  doctor  must  be  ealled  in. 

In  a  week  ^he  had  not  mended,  she  was  worse ; 
and  the  physician  summontnl  to  her  gave  the  as- 
tounding news  that  she  never  would  mend,  —  news 
which  chilled  awfully  those  who  had  done  their 
duty  by  her  with  indifference  and  abuost  with  con- 
tempt. 

"Miss  Jinny  "  would  never  get  well,  to  tease 
and  trouble  with  her  many  wants,  her  awkward 
performance  of  the  little  tasks  that  fell  to  her  share, 
her  long,  foolish  dreamings,  any  more.  She  was 
beyond  all  that,  —  beyond  the  long  watch  and  the 
vain  Wiiiting ;  forever  beyond  improvement  and 
deterioration  alike. 

Wilkins,  the  maitl,  when  she  had  cried  over  the 
sad  truth,  sobbed  out  a  confession  that  she  did  not 
think  the  {xior  child  "  fit  to  go."  Of  late,  Wilkins 
saiil  —  O,  all  last  year — she  had  seemed  to  giye 
over  saying  her  prayei-s  and  reading  ht-r  Bible ;  she 
had  not  seemed  to  listen  or  care  when  she,  Wilkins, 
rea<l  it  to  her.  ITie  two  doctors  had  not  much  to 
do  with  this,  but  they  were  sorry  and  disturbed. 
They  did  not  guess  what  little  messenger,  soulless 
and  dmnb,  was  doing  God's  work  with  poor  Jinny's 
wandering  soul. 

As  she  lay  there,  dimly  wandering  through  the 
past  year,  one  hitter  thought,  momently  more  in- 
tense, grew  in  her  mintl,  that  no  one  could  ever 
love  luT,  —  not  her  aunt,  not  Wilkins,  not  her  dear 
captain,  not  even  He  who  took  up  and  comforted 
the  forsaken  :  that  therefore  slie  was  lost  forever ; 
while  with  this  strangely  mingled  thi>  i-emembrauce 
of  her  lover's  last  kiss.  "No  one  cares  tor  me!" 
sl»e  moaned.  A  low,  soft  er^•  ans^vered  her,  some- 
thing tender  and  warm  touched  her  cheek.  That 
cr\-,  that  touch,  went  to  her  very  soul,  though  it 
was  only  the  cat,  whose  kitten  had  died,  and  who 
was  mourning  it  in  her  way.  "  O  Kitty,  Kitty  I  " 
she  cried,  *'  do  you  love  me,  afler  all  ?  "  And  then 
the  tears  came  foarth,  and  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and 
she  wept  Iot  many  hours. 

Wilkins  need  not  have  troubled  herself  al>out  her 
state  of  mind ;  the  cat  was  the  best  missionary  to 
poor  Jinny,  who  had  been  a  little  heathen  in  all 
save  the  forms  of  religion  till  now  ;  and  then  she 
was  ven-  near  death,  and  so  saw  things  with  won- 
derful clearness  and  truth,  though  she  had  no  words 
to  speak  of  them. 

Her  one  great  fault  had  brought  a  far  gi-eater 
angujsli,  anti  was  bringing  fast  upon  her  the  peace 
the  world  could  not  give.  She  was  very  sorry  for 
all  she  had  done  wrong,  and  prayed  humbly  for 
pardon  for  her  idol  worslup,  —  prayed  that  no  pun- 
ishment might  come  ou  tlie  idol's  head  for  her  own 
silly  weakness.  Finally,  almost  at  the  last,  when  she 
had  kl-ised  the  cat's  heiul,  and  Imd  said,  "  Pussy,  I 
hope  you  will  have  another  little  one  to  comfort 
you,"  and  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  room,  she 
asked  whetlier  she  might  send  a  mes^ago  to  Captain 
Fitzpatrick.  "  Tell  hnn  1  wa*  n't  angry,  and  I  don't 
mind  now.     And  give  him  my  dear  Ioa  e  ;  tell  him, 


if  he  will  come,  I  should  like  to  give  it  him  my- 
self. You  know,"  she  said  to  the  old  doctor,  taking 
his  hand  with  a  weak  smile,  "  I  'mnot  like  Kitty, — 
no  other  can  comfort  me  for  fiim." 

And  Dr.  Ir\ing,  seeing  her  calmness,  and  with  a 
certain  stern  wish  that  Fitz|)atriek  should  behold  his 
own  work,  went  and  did  her  bidding. 

It  was  a  startling  thing  to  be  snatched  suddenly 
from  the  sunny-scented  boudoir,  when-  his  lady- 
love sat  singing  bright  little  French  songs  to  him  ; 
to  stand  beside  the  death-bed  of  another,  loving 
and  true,  whom  he  had  done  to  death  through  her 
too  tender  trust,  —  stand  in  the  still,  darkened  room, 
with  no  sound  save  her  last  labored  brcatliings, 
alone  with  his  victim.  Though,  as  he  followed  Ithe 
doctor  through  the  familiar  gate,  this  thought  trou- 
bled him,  the  remi-mbrance  of  Jinn}'s  blind  adora- 
tion rendered  it  less  terrible.  She  would  eitlier 
adore  him  still,  he  believed,  or  else  reproach  and 
rave  at  him  in  a  way  that  should  do  much  to  jus- 
tifj-  his  desertion.  Yet  his  light  step  was  sober,  as 
it  paused  at  her  door,  his  bright  eyes  wavering 
and  troubled,  for  Fitzpatrick's  heart  and  conscience 
were  not  dead. 

"  Jinny,"  said  Irving,  "  will  you  see  him  now  ?  " 

"  Is  he  come  ?  "  said  Jinny.     "  O  please." 

Fitzpatrick  entered  gently,  prepared  to  comfort, 
soothe,  feign  his  old  love,  if  need  be ;  for  she  might 
die  happier  if  so  deceived.  But  the  instant  his  gaze 
tell  upon  the  bed,  his  hopes,  his  visions  of  keeping 
still  the  old  siiperior  position  vanished.  Jinny  was 
grown  a  woman,  was  his  first  thought,  and  almost 
beautifid,  —  could  not  love  him  hunibly  now,  as  slu^ 
used  to  do,  nor  trouble  him  with  over-praise.  She 
was  white,  and  thin,  and  pleunly  dving ;  her  month 
was  ^drawn,  and  wore  a  sweet  smUe  of  conquered 
pain ;  her  big  eyes  looked  bigger  than  ever,  and 
had  a  steady,  peaceful  shining,  an  ahnoet  divine  ra- 
diance that  brightened  aliher  face.  The  very  taint 
movements  of  her  hands  had  a  strange  signineance 
and  dignity,  —  Jinny  would  never  more  be  rude  or 
shy,  —  awkward,  silly,  hoydenish,  little  foolish 
Jinny  would  never  more  believe  and  be  betrayed, 
trust  and  be  forsaken,  cry,  or  trou'ole,  or  wait  and 
weary,  again.  That  was  all  over.  It  was  Fitzpat- 
rick now  who  had  no  words,  who  was  awed,  almost 
frightened,  who  needed  her  sweet  welcoming  ges- 
ture before  he  could  venture  to  approach.  Once 
his  slave,  —  a  queen  was  more  approachable ;  once 
his  toy,  —  now  almost  an  angel  of  G<xl ;  once  pray- 
ing pardon  so  piteously  for  small  errors  or  none,  — 
ni>ir,  why,  her  very  love,  if  lo\  e  it  was  that  made 
her  summon  him,  seemed  only  the  far-off  pity  and 
pardon  of  a  glorified  saint.  He  hesitated,  a  dark 
red  flush  covered  his  face,  his  eyes  fell%is  he  came 
near  her,  he  dared  not  even  ask  if  she  fbrga\e,  but 
broke  down  and  sobbed  at  the  first  word. 

"  O,  don't  crj'  like  that,"  said  Jinny,  stroking;  his 
hand  with  both  hers  very  tenderly.  ''  Never  mind ; 
vou  ai-e  sorry ;  you  did  not  know  what  you  were 
doing,  did  you,  desu*  ?  It  was  my  fault ;  I  wrote  I 
could  n't  live  withoiit  you,  and  I  uw  dying,  you 
see.  But  indeed,  1  don't  care.  I  am  quite,  quite 
happv." 

"  O,  by  Jove !  "  cried  Fitspakrick,  the  tears  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks  now.  "  Sorry  ?  I  should 
think  so !  You  make  me  feel  what  a  scoundrel 
I  'vc  been.  I  'd  sooner  you  shot  mc  than  be  so 
sweet,  and,  aud  t:ilk  in  tliis  way." 

"  But  I  must,"  Jinny  murmured  in  her  weak 
voice.  "  I  could  n't  I5e  cross  the  last,  ia*it  tiuii-." 
Then  she  pointed  to  a  chair  by  the  bedside  ;  and 
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Fitzpatrick  sat  down  .«iK-ntly,  Imnibled,  repentant, 
fe!f-hatin<r,  a.<  he  had  never  in  the  course  of  liis 
easv  life  been  before. 

Jinny  spitke  ajfaiu  presently,  with  a  little  8i";h : 
"  You  are  ^xoinjr  to  be  married,  are  n't  you,  to  that 
younp  lady  in  pink  and  blue  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  answered  Fitzjja trick,  hanj;- 
ing  his  head ;  he  had  almost  added,  in  the  depth  of 
his  remorse,  "  not  unless  you  like  it." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Jinny,  si;rhin<r  ajjain,  "  I  hope  you 
will  be  happy ;  but,  my  dear  captain,  you  won't 
make  any  one  else  think  you  love  them,  and  then 
leave  them,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Never  ajrain,"  answered  Fitzpatriek,  under  his 
breath  ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  this,  nor  you." 

Poor  Jinny,  she  was  past  blushing ;  but  she 
smiled  a  little,  and  her  dim  eyes  brightened  in  the 
old  i'ond,  foolish  Avay  at  his  words. 

Then  she  sank  into  silence,  and  lay  quiet,  hold- 
ing his  hand,  and  looking  dreamily  at  the  fading 
sunset  red  beyond  the  window,  —  an  early  sunset, 
like  her  own.  Fitzpatriek  rebelled  against  it ;  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  her  lying  there  with  a  weak 
smile  of  patient  fondness  flickering  across  her  lijjs, 
or  a  sharp  gasji  and  <|uiver  of  pain  shaking  her  slight 
frame. 

"  Jinnv,"  he  asked,  hopelessly,  "  w(m't  you  get 
well  ?     What 's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

She  did  not  tell  liim,  as  she  told  the  doctor,  that 
her  heart  was  broken,  nor  that  it  was  so,  as  she 
told  herself,  by  his  desertion  ;  she  was  meek  and 
childishly  tender  now,  as  she  had  always  been. 

''  No,  dear,"  she  said,  faintly  ;  "  I  'm  going  to 
die." 

'•  ()  Jinny,"  he  muttered,  in  a  wild  way,  "  if  you 
could  live,  I  'd  be  different  to  you,  I  sw^ar  1 
would." 

"  No ;  you  love  some  one  else,  my  dear  captain, 
and  you  must  be  good  t*  Iter.  I  know  —  I  know 
I  was  n't  fit  to  be  your  wife.  But  everything  is 
right  now." 

It  was  getting  very  dark,  and  a  strange  trembling 
awe  civpt  over  gay  Captain  Fitzpatrick's  soul  as  he 
sat  alone  with  his  innocent  victim,  her  frail  fingers 
clinging  round  his  hand,  her  failing  breath  on  his 
bowed  face. 

She  w^as  going  to  die,  and  for  his  sake.  Her 
hand  was  getting  very  cold  in  his  this  minute,  but 
she  murmured  something  faintly. 

He  bent  his  head  to  hear  the  question,  — 

"  Is  n't  there  a  new  inoon  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  ought  to  wish,  ought  n't  you  ?  I  remember 
T  did  ;  but  Christ's  will  is  better  than  our  wish, 
is  n't  it  ?     Dear,  I  feel  so  weak,  so  —  so  —  " 

"  I  '11  call  the  doctor.     O  Jinny  !  " 

"  No,  don't  call  any  one ;  I  only  want  you. 
Don't  go ;  I  'm  not  afraid.  Only  say  '  Our  Father ' 
to  me. 

lie  tried,  but  the  first  word  choked  him  utterly, 
and  Jinny  began  to  Avhisper  it  herself.  She  soon 
ceased,  and  lay  quite  still  for  a  while.  Tlien,  sud- 
dcnlv,  she  sat  up,  and  groped  in  the  dark. 

"  V\Tiere  are  you  ?  "  she  panted.     "  I  'm  afraid." 

''I'm  here,  quite  close,"  cried  Fitzpatriek,  in 
terror.  But  she  was  thinking  of  him  no  longer,  and 
he  quailed.  In  the  dark,  he  heard  her  nestle  into 
the  pillow,  murmuring  sometlring  that  sounded 
like,  "  So,  so  tired — ^all  alone  —  so  glad  to  rest," 
and  heave  a  lon^,  satisfied  sigh.  lie  thought  she 
was  dead,  and  felt  a  strangely  bitter  i)ang  that  she 
had  not  said  '•  fJood-bv," 


But  little  Jinny  was  faithful  in  death  as  in  lifi'. 
Iler  weak  hand  felt  over  his  face,  and  tried  tender- 
ly to  wipe  away  his  tears.  Her  voice,  which  now 
he  strained  liis  ear  to  catch,  though  once  he  had 
listened  to  it  so  heedlessly,  munilured  in  a  ibnd, 
pitying  sigh,  "  Don't  mind ;  don't  cry,  love.  Please 
(lod,  comfort  and  bless  my  —  " 

And  before  Fitzi)atrick  could  credit  and  under- 
stand that  this  prayer  was  for  him,  Jinnv  lurself 
was  coujfbrted,  and  lying  in  arms  that  coilro  never 
grow  cold  or  false,  or  let  her  go,  as  his  had  done. 

He  kissed  her  cjuiet  hand  timidly  before  he  went 
awav,  and  could  haixUy  believe  it  would  never 
stroke  his  cheek,  or  try  to  detain  him  as  it  used  to 
do,  any  more. 

He  felt  uuwontcdly  heavy  and  sober  as  he  left 
the  mournful  house,  as  though  he  had  lefl  there  a 
bit  of  the  world's  brightness. 

Soon,  there  was  a  little  white  cross  in  the  church- 
yard under  the  old  willows,  —  the  willow  no  one 
could  taunt  her  with  wearing  now,  —  and  a  sinqile 
inscription  :  — 

JixxY.     Aged  IG  years  and  10  months. 

"lie  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  Ilia  arm,  aud  bear  them  !u 
Uis  bosom." 

Old  Dr.  Irving,  standing  long  afler  by  that  little 
grave,  muttered  to  himself  sadly,  "  Whom  the  gods 
love  die  young  "  ;  for  though  the  first  year  tliere 
was  a  bunch  of  lilies  and  snowdrops  upon  it,  the 
second  it  was  fbrjrotten. 


MR.  LELAND'S  WIT  AND  HUMOR. 

OxLY  a  few  months  ago  the  poetical  Avorks  of 
Mr.  Leland,  an  American  genius,  were  added  to 
our  literature,  and  already  they  have  achieved  wide 
popularity  and  great  renown.  Tlie  Breitmann  Bal- 
lads have  been  sold  by  thousands,  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, in  our  own  country  and  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  In  America  they  are  a  rage  ;  in  England 
publishers  ai"e  quarrelling  for  the  honor  and  jirofit 
of  printing  them.  They  are  read  where\er  the 
name  of  Mudie  has  penetrated ;  tlicy  are  quoted 
more  oflen  than  the  works  of  any  other  poet  living ; 
and  severe  critics,  even  our  contemporary,  the  Spec- 
tator, have  laboriously  explained  and  extolled  them. 
And  even  till  to-day.  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
in  these  verses  any  merit  whatever,  llie  subtle 
humor,  the  lively  wit,  the  graphic  description,  for 
which  they  have  been  praised  so  heartily,  —  again 
and  again  we  searched  Mr.  Leland's  works  for  a 
sign  of  any  one  of  these  qualities,  and  found  it  not  : 
what  we  did  find  was  nothing  more  excellent  or  en- 
dearing than  the  fun  of  British  music  halls.  Now 
it  is  an  uncomfortable  thing,  of  cour.se,  to  be  quite 
at  discord  with  the  opinion  of  the  time  ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  rather  pleased  with  the  idea  that  we 
have  ju.st  discovered  why  the  Bn*itmann  Poems 
have  seemed  to  us  hitherto  downright  rubbish.  It 
is  because  thev  are  A\-ritten  in  the  jargon  of  a  Ger« 
man  clown  wlio  has  half  learned  Knglish.  Why 
this  Avretchcd  lingo  should  be  chosen  by  tl)e  poet  as 
the  vehicle  of  his  wit,  his  humor,  his  satire,  ir*  still  a 
puzzle.  Clearly,  there  is  no  humor  in  printing  p's 
for  b's,  v's  for  fs;  no  very  remarkable  effort  of 
genius  in  calling  a  piano  a  biano,  or  a  party  a  bar- 
ty.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  Mr.  Leland  to  suppose 
he  thinks  it  witty  to  say  "  anoder  "  instead  of  ''.an- 
other," —  an  insult  to  his  critical  admirers  to  im- 
agine that  they  take  that  for  humor  Avhich,  willy 
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nilly,  is  ac(|uired  l)y  every  hind  unci  tinker  who  halt" 
leai*ns  a  Ian<;ua(;:o  not  his  own.  No ;  the  broken 
En<j;lish  must  be  acceptotl  as  a  mere  eccentricity, 
harmless  prrhaps,  an<l  not  nu)rt'  to  be  regarded 
thiin  a  similar  disposition  of  <;cniu8  to  bo  boorish 
and  to  <jo  dirty.  But  then  this  eccentricity  has, 
for  all  we  know,  utterly  blinded  us  to  the  real  mer- 
its of  the  author ;  and  if  this  be  its  result  in  our 
own  case,  maybe  other  readers  of  the  Breitmann 
Ballads  have  Wen  misled  in  like  manner,  'llien 
why  not  jjrint  an  edition  of  these  j)Ocms  in  good 
English  ?  Why  not  strip  them  of  a  style  that  pla- 
ces them  on  a  level  with  the  Ballad  of  Jim  Ci"ow 
(which  is  written  in  another  American  dialect), 
and  thus  make  their  merits  clear  which  now  are  so 
obscure  ?  The  change  must  be  very  easy,  —  it  is 
only  the  alteration  of  a  few  consonants.  Let  us 
ourselves  make  the  attempt.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
only  fair  to  take  tlie  writer's  best  poem ;  the  work 
upon  which  its  writer's  reputation  mainly  rests  ;  his 
first  work ;  the  ballad  which  in  a  single  day  gave 
him  all  the  applause  in  America  which  has  since 
been  echoed  on  thi-se  shores.  Here  and  there, 
where  the  rhyme  requires  it,  we  must  retain  the  au- 
thor's Germanisms,  but  these  cases  are  not  so  fre- 
quent as  to  injure  a  really  intelligible  and  plain  ver- 
sion of  that  celebrated  |K)em  :  — 

HANS  BUKITMANNS  PARTY. 

nans  Breitmann  gave  a  party  ; 

Tht^y  liiul  jiiano-playing. 
I  fell  in  love  with  an  American  girl, 

Her  name  was  Matilda  Jane. 
She  hatl  hair  as  brown  as  a  *'  pretzel,"  * 

Her  eyes  were  heavenly  blue, 
And  when  they  loolced  into  mine 

Tlicy  split  my  heart  in  two. 

Hans  Breitmann  gave  a  party, 

I  went  there,  you  'II  be  bound  ; 
I  waltzed  with  Matilda  Jane,  , 

And  went  spinning  round  and  round. 
The  prettiest  damnel  in  the  house, 

She  weighed  about  two  hundred  pound. 
And  every  time  »he  gave  a  jump 

She  made  the  windows  sound. 

Hans  Breitmann  gave  a  party, 

I  tell  you  it  cost  him  dear  ; 
They  rolled  in  more  than  seven  kegs 

or  first-rate  lager-bcer. 
And  whenever  they  Icnocked  the  ^piggot  in. 

The  Dutchmen  gave  a  cheer, 
I  think  that  go  fine  a  party 

Never  came  to  a  head  this  year. 

Hans  Breitmann  gave  a  party. 

There  all  was  "  souse  and  brouse  "  ;  t 
When  the  supper  cjime  in  the  company 

Did  make  themselves  tu  house  ; 
They  ate  the  bread  and  gensybroost  ^ 

Sausages  and  roast  meats  fine, 
And  washed  tlie  supf)er  down 

With  four  barrels  of  Neckar  wine, 

Ilans  Breitmann  gave  a  party. 

We  all  got  drunk  as  pigs  ; 
I  put  my  mouth  to  a  barrel  of  beer 

An<l  emptied  it  up  with  a  swigs  ; 
Awl  then  I  kissed  .Matilda  Jane, 

And  she  struck  mu  on  the  kop,  ^ 
And  the  company  fought  with  table-lega 

Till  the  constable  mode  us  stop. 

Hans  Breitmann  gare  a  party,  — 

Where  is  that  party  now  ? 
Where  is  the  lovely  golden  cloud 

That  floats  oo  the  mountain's  brow  ? 
Where  is  the  heavenly  shining  star  — 

The  star  of  the  sjdrlfs  light  ? 
All  gone  away  with  the  lager-beer 

Away  in  the  ewigkcit.  || 


•  Meaning  "  a  cracknel,  or  bun." 

t  Americaa-Uerman  for  "  riot  and  bustle."' 

*  >Vhlch  signlflea  (and  what  a  world  of  humor  larks  here  !)  slices 
from  the  breast  of  a  goMe. 

§  Funny  for  "  head." 
•1  Into  eternity. 


We  flatter  ourselves  that  this  little  bit  of  trans- 
lation is  successful.  The  real  qualities  of  the  poem 
are  apj)ai\'nt  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  read  it  in  a  way 
whieh  means  infirmity  when  it  is  natural  and  buf- 
foonery when  it  is  affected.  But  even  in  this  ver- 
sion we  miss  some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  the  wit 
and  humorist.  Tliere  is  unquestionabl}'  much 
force  in  the  line 

"  We  all  got  drunk  as  pigs." 

It  is  concise.  It  has  the  merit  of  bringing  before 
the  rea<ler's  mind,  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  a 
distinct  and  agreeable  picture  ;  nor  can  we  wifrli- 
hold  the  conunendation  implied  in  the  word 
"graphic,"  to  works  wliich  abound  in  similar 
beauties.  But  something,  we  know  not  what,  — 
lack  of  delicacy  perhaps,  —  forbids  its  claim  to 
humor ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  can  be  said  for 
what  is  otherwise  a  striking  passage  in  the  same 
stanza  — 

"The  company  fought  witbtable>Ieg8 
Till  the  constable  made  us  stop." 

But  whatever  misgivings  may  remain  in  our  minds 
as  to  the  scope  of  Mr.  lA-land's  genius,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  made  his  merits  clear  fbr  the 
first  time.  Of  course  we  do  not  say  that  if  all  the 
Breitmann  Ballads  were  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  they  would  reveal  a  .similar  number  of 
beauties.  It  must  be  remarked  that  we  have  chosen 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  them. 


DOWN  AMONG  DEAD  GODS. 

No  undertaking  within  the  ambition  of  a  respect- 
able man  is  more  easy  of  accomplishment  in  these 
days  than  the  Nile  voyage.  Every  step  of  this 
journey  can  be  accurately  measured  before  leaving 
Pall  Mall,  time  fi.xed,  and  expense  calculated  to  the 
j)i(t!<tre.  With  Murray  in  portmanteau,  and  circu- 
lar notes  in  his  breast-pocket,  the  traveller  takes 
the  Southampton  or  Dover  train  ;  in  due  time  and 
course  of  things  lands  at  Alexandria,  reaches  Cairo, 
embarks  in  his  daficefi,  sails  up  the  river,  sails  down, 
and  comes  home  again.  The  gravest  adventure  he 
has  met  was  a  "  spill  "  from  donkey-back  at  Luxor, 
a  K/iamsin  wind  at  Philoe,  or  a  row  with  his  guides 
in  the  great  pyramid.  Such  is  Nile  travel  as  most 
men  would  give  their  true  experience  of  it,  whether 
princes  or  bagmen.  And  I  would  not  in  the  least 
strive  to  undervalue  the  charm  of  the  voyage  cacu 
thus  carried  .out ;  for  I  have  seen  —  laugh  if  you 
will  —  a  saucy  little  terrier,  wandering  through 
that  still  forest  of  painted  columns  which  is  called 
the  great  Hall  of  JCarnak,  struck  dumb  with  awe, 
and  I  have  watched  a  frivolous  mind  change  and 
strengthen  day  by  daj',  looking  up  at  the  swarthy- 
sky  of  Egvpt  blazing  from  the  zenith  to  the  yellow 
mountain-line.  Far  be  it,  then,  from  me  to  dispar- 
age the  Nile  voyage,  but  if  you  vmdertakc  it  thus, 
reader,  and  perform  all  the  usual  feats,  do  not,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once,  boast  of  having 
"  done  "  Egypt  on  your  return. 

For  those  Nile  travellers  who  write  books,  and 
tell  stories  of  their  experience  generallv,  do  but  skim 
the  surface  of  the  land's  interest.  I'fie  cream  it  is 
they  enjoy,  I  will  admit,  but  there  are  sights  in 
Egypt  more  impn'ssive  than  even  templed  and 
colossi,  stirring  dee{)er  emotions  than  curiosity  or 
admiration.  Your  ifrnffouutn,  remember,  will  show 
naught  that  is  not  in  liis  list,  nor  risk  one  inch  of 
his  lazy  person  out  of  the  common  track.  He  made 
a  bargain  on  the  customary'  tcrm^,  and  he  will  per- 
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forui  his  part  in  the  customarj-  manner ;  no  work  of 
supererogation,  it'  you  please,  lor  S«'lim  or  Achmet, 
or  whatever  be  liis  rufBanly  uaiue.  In  dread  of  sueh 
demands,  he  will  carefully  keep  from  yoiur  ears  the 
merest  whisper  that  mi<;ht  tempt  towards  the  per- 
ilous desert,  where  lurk  Bedouins,  and  sand-storms, 
and  horrors  of  thirst.  Your  red  book  Irom  Albe- 
marle Street,  too,  though  all-admirable  of  course, 
and  a  "lorv  to  our  land,  will  not  encourage  you  be- 
yond tlie  \>eaten  route.  Whether  the  authorities 
who    compiled  that  work,  fearing  for  their  futuri' 

Cce,  —  dreading  the  pallid  ghosts  of  travellers 
eatler  to  perish  on  the  bleak  sands,  —  avoided 
mention  of  the  less  known  and  more  dangerous  ex- 
ciursions  which  may  be  made  ;  or  whether  the  book 
was  written  without  personal  acquaintance  with 
those  spots  of  which  I  speak,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  say.  But  most  surely  those  who  blindly  follow 
Murray,  though  they  may  gather  wondrous  knowl- 
edge from  its  careful  study,  will  miss  very  much  of 
interest,  and,  with  fair  luck,  yet  more  of  adventure. 

The  Egyptians  were  unwilling  always  to  reduce 
their  narrow  limits  of  cultivatable  land,  and  there- 
fore preferred  to  build  tlieir  temples,  to  excavate 
their4ombs,  and  to  erect  their  statues,  in  the  desert. 
Among  savage  and  desolate  places  therefore,  will 
the  most  curious  remains  be  found ;  he  who  desires 
to  make  discoveries  must  explore  the  very  spots 
which  his  dragoman,  and  all  other  persons  conscious 
of  moral  responsibility,  would  earnestly  advise  him 
to-ffvoid.  Do  not,  however,  hastily  conclude  that  I 
am  about  to  st:u-tle  a  blast  world  with  some  such  tale 
of  marvels  as  that  with  which  Bruce  provoked  our 
great-^andfathers  to  scorn.  I  chanced  to  explore 
severd.  corners  of  the  desert,  which  are  not  gener- 
ally included  in  the  naiTOW  plan  of  a  drayoman.  In 
my  diary  I  find  mention  of  the  "  portico  of  Shinoun," 
which  few  Nile  travellers  look  upon ;  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Dinam  and  Kortj,  whei-eof  the  mere  names 
are  unknown,  I  find,  to  ordinary  tom'ists.  And 
among  other  such  little-worn  c|iriosities  of  the  land 
which  I  visited,  are  the  crocodile  pits  of  Maiibdeh, 
my  experience  of  which  I  propose  to  mi  before  you. 

Some  while  ago,  in  the  days  before  Fortune  held 
any  hostages  of  mine,  —  in  the  days  when  I  was  free 
to  wander  over  every  sea  and  continent,  —  in  the 
days  that  I  look  back  on  now  with  a  half  feeling  of 
envy,  and  a  half  of  wonder  at  myself,  —  we  lay  off 
Maufalooh  in  a  dreary,  burning  calm,  my  brother 
Arthur  and  myself,  alone  in  a  dalieth  with  oiu"  draijo- 
mun  and  his  ruffianly  crew.  Tlie  calm  had  alrea»iy 
lasted  three  days.  Of  sucking  oranges,  of  shooting 
pigeon  matches,  of  smoking  hasheesh,  —  which  hatl 
no  other  effect  upon  us  than  to  make  us  ill !  —  we 
were  both  tired  to  death,  and,  lounging  in  our  tiny 
cabin,  we  even  longed  for  the  approach  of  that 
Khamalii  wind  which  had  for  days  been  tlireateniug 
on  the  west  horizon.  "  Hassan !  "  then  said  my 
brother  to  the  draf/oman,  "  if  you  don't  find  us  some- 
thing to  do,  we  '11  break  into  the  Pasha's  hareem 
over  yonder,  and  kiss  his  best  wife." 

"  rte  !  he !  he  !  "  laughed  Hassan. 

'•  We  '11  tcaeh  your  little  son  on  deck  to  sing  Doc- 
tOT  Watts's  hymns !  " 

"  Ho !  ho  !  ho !  "  he  laughed  uncomfortably. 

"  We  '11  overhaul  your  accounts,  by  Jove  I " 

'•  Ha  I  ha !  "  muttered  the  dnif/oitian  thoughtfully ; 
then,  after  a  pause  of  anxi(ms  consideration,  "  Sir," 
he  said,  •'  the  caves  of  Maiibdeh  are  only  a  few  miles 
away  from  this  in  the  desert.  You  might  ride  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  them." 

Maiibdeh  seemed,  somehow,  a  familiar  word  to  me, 


but  long  I  puzzled  in  vain  over  its  sound.  At  length, 
memory  responded  to  my  call.  When  a  very  little 
Ixjy  in  the  schoolroom,  it  was  the  ])leasui-e,  or  the 
duty,  —  anyhow,  it  was  the  custom,  —  of  the  dearest 
of  governesses  to  read  aloud  works  of  travel  in  the 
hour  between  tea  and  bedtime.  In  a  b(x>k,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  is  now  held  to  be  old-fasiiioned,  but 
which  was  a  wondnjus  favorite  with  us  children,  — 
a  book  wherein  tlie  most  exciting  narrative  is  judi- 
ciously delayed  I'rom  time  to  time,  thai  Harry's  friv- 
olous comments  may  be  fittingly  rebuked,  and  Julia's 
strict  orthodoxy  properly  manifested,  —  in  one  of 
those  well-meaning  works  which  utterly  perplex  an 
intelligent  child,  and  leave  him  in  Cimmerian  doubt 
as  to  the  operations  of  Providence,  while  seeking 
honestly  to  explain  its  mysteries,  —  in  this  book,  I 
say,  was  recounted  the  disastrous  experiences  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Leigh,  M.  P.,  and  two  friends,  in  these 
very  pits  of  Maiibdeh  fiftv  yeai's  ago.  Tlie  work 
was  calletl "  Evenings  at  llome,"  or  "  Winter  Even- 
ings," —  I  am  not  very  sure  of  the  title  now.  But  I 
remember  very  well  that  we  childi-eu  never  felt 
more  utterly  abroad  than  Avhen  listening  to  the  re- 
cital of  this  adventure  in  the  ci*ocodile  pits  of  Maiib- 
deh. There  a  conversation  between  Julia,  Harn-, 
and  their  mamma,  —  or  some  such  persons,  —  at  tlie 
end  thereof,  the  boldness  and  reach  of  which  struck 
my  childish  sense  with  nothing  less  than  awe. 

"  '  Suppose,'  says  Hairy,  '  something  had  been 
done,  at  a  critical  moment,  which  was  not  even 
tliought  of.' 

"  '  Then,'  declares  mamma,  emphatically,  '  some- 
thing would  have  happened  which  was  not  in  the 
least  to  the  point.' 

" '  Yes,'  Julia  supports,  '  and  they  ought ' —  to 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  young  lady-Uke  pliil- 
osophy,  in  short. 

t  "  <  And   in  that  case,'   mamma  calmly  puts   in, 
'  Providence,  my  dears  1 ' " 

This  boldness  of  forecasting,  this  reduction  of  all 
things  and  chances  to  a  preconceived  fonnula,  did 
utterly  bewilder  me  at  six  years  old,  as  the  dogmas 
of  modern  science  disturb  my  mental  rest  at  pres- 
ent. But  it  was  a  dear  old  book  for  all  that,  this 
"  Winter  Evenings  " ;  the  stories  were  well  and  sim- 
ply told,  and  the  moral  lessons,  necessarj-,  I  suppose, 
though  jierhaps  somewhat  illogical,  and  somewhat 
ridiculous  in  themselves,  were  not  put  forward  oi> 
jiressively.  As  I  have  said,  the  study  of  it  familiar- 
ized me  in  early  life  witli  tlie  name  of  Maiibdeh, 
and  the  tragic  legend  which  hung  about  the  spot ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  dragoman  incautiously  let 
slip  that  these  caverns  lay  witliin  a  lide  of  our  an- 
chorage, I  detiTiuined  at  once  to  explore  them,  Mr. 
Leigh's  terrible  experience  notwithstanding. 

To  ent«!r  the  caverns,  however,  was  by  no  means 
in  Hassan's  mind,  when  he  proposed  a  ride  in  their 
dm'ction,  and  our  good  dragonxin,  after  the  fashion 
of  his  class,  did  all  that  lay  within  him  to  dissuade 
us.  But  1  must  do  a  reasonably  honest  man  the 
justice  to  admit,  that  wh<'n  he  found  us  resolute, 
not  to  be  swaved  by  fears  or  expostulations,  he  did 
his  duty  welt.  The  first  point,  of  course,  was  to 
procure  guides,  for  IIa«san  himself  had  not  made 
the  journey.  This  object  was  accomplished  with 
some  difliculty,  and  two  boys  from  Amabdi  were 
bribed  to  meet  us  at  dawn  with  their  donkeys. 

The  moon  had  already  set,  and  the  dim  Egyj)- 
tian  twilight  wrapped  the  scene,  as,  at  the  apjwint- 
ed  hour,  we  pulled  noiselessly  across  the  river^  and 
landed  on  the  sand.  Tlie  air  felt  dense,  and  even 
at  that  time  sultry  ;  for  the  Khamsin  was  at  hand 
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even  now  dijunun<r  tlu.*  horizun.  In  front  of  un 
loomed  tlie  hille  of  granite,  ground  smooth  bv 
whtrlin<r  Hand  and  farioug  wind ;  behind,  the  swijl 
Nile  jjur;;lin<i  in  its  narrowinjj  bed.  Our  {juidea 
were  late,  and  we  were  compelled  to  wait  their 
pleasure.  .Slowly  the  sky  grew  darker,  a.**  the  re- 
flected inoonU>>;lit  dietl  from  the  horizon ;  the  glim- 
ineriii;;^  nioimtains  vanished  ;  even  the  white  gand  at 
our  feet  <rrew  indistinct.  ITicn  the  wild  <ijeese  bepan 
their  momin;: clamor,  trumpeting  as  they  sallieil  from 
their  holes.  A  snowy  ibi<<  rustled  pa!«t  us,  <rhoBtly 
in  the  darknesF.  The  "  zic-zac  "  rou«.?d  hin  mate 
with  ;inUingcry,  and  a  «lepert  fox,  or  jackal,  glii)i)ed 
noiwlcst'ly  through  our  midst,  on  his  homeward 
way  from  water.  It  was  just  at  i»unrise  the  boys 
appeared,  and  glad  inde^'d  we  were  to  see  them ; 
for,  to  stimulate  our  natural  unpatlence,  a  species 
of  tlie  sand  tliit^tle  had  iK'uetrated  our  shoes  and 
trous4-r!<,  fo  that  we  oould  tcarcelj  move  without 
dire  laceration. 

Tlie  route,  when  at  length  we  got  in  motion,  lay 
through  vast  fields  of  com,  such  as  usually  border 
the  Nile  in  Lower  Kgj'pt.  It  was  iu  tlie  month  of 
April,  verj-  late  for  huch  travel,  and  the  earth  was 
already  green.  Breaking  tlie  level  here  and  there, 
stood  a  tall  patch  of  hemp  or  sugar-cane,  the  latter 
small  and  stunted  in  comparison  with  those  great 
stem;)  which  are  a  boast  of  the  farther  East,  but 
bright  in  c»lor,  and  graceful  in  tlie  droop  of  their 
grass-like  leaves.  Tlien,  as  the  sun  leapt  up  above 
the  mountains  with  that  eager  triumph  character- 
istic of  his  rising  in  tliis  land,  we  skirted  the  mud 
huts  of  a  village,  passing  unnoticed  through  their 
gluiimering  plantations  of  date-pahii.  And  then 
we  emerged  again  into  the  broad  cornfields,  warm 
in  tlie  white  light  of  morning.  Hoopoes  fluttered 
from  bueh  to  bush  as  we  approached,  and  lighting, 
waggishly  shook  their  tawny  cresi,g  at  us.  Glitter- 
ing swallows,  green  as  emeralds,  tlie  tat/i-  (dhiJis  — 
holy  birds  of  Arab  superstition,  circled  swiftl\-  over 
our  heads.  Pigeons  —  in  such  flocks  they  seemed 
like  clouds  descending  —  passed  us  by  on  their 
way  to  water,  making  a  rustle  in  mid-air  as  of  for- 
est leaves  in  a  summer  wind.  Gradually  the  moun- 
tains regained  their  dusty,  yellow  tone;  the  shad- 
ows purpled,  the  strange  sliarp  outlines  of  the  rocks 
stood  out  line  by  line  in  marvellous  distinctness. 
Without  encountering  any  man,  we  trotted  across 
the  fertile  land,  until,  after  two  hours' journeying, 
the  foot  of  those  granite  cliffs  was  reached. 

After  following  tlieir  edge  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  the  guides  led  us  into  a  broad,  sandy  gorge, 
which  seemed  —  so  smooth  and  clean  it  was  —  to 
hjive  been  a  carriage-road  for  the  ancient  kings.  No 
wonls  can  give  the  untravelled  reader  an  idea  of 
this  valley  of  desolation.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  blade 
of  grass  nor  mossy  tuft,  concealed  the  yellow,  wind- 
worn  stone.  No  stain  appeared  upon  it,  no  little 
heap  of  rotting  leaves  filled  any  corner.  Every 
crack  and  cranny  was  swept  clean.  Tlie  blue  shad- 
ows fell  keen  and  cutting  upon  the  sand,  as  though 
shaped  of  niatt'rial  hard  as  the  rock  forecast.  Over- 
head, the  hanging  crags  burnt  and  glittered  and 
4^zled  against  the  sky,  reflecting  the  angry  sun- 
rays  back  and  forth  across  the  valley.  A  sickly 
yellow  glare  iK^at  up  tlirough  our  closed  eyelids, 
shot  with  flashes  of  brilliant  color;  oiu-  mouths 
smarted  and  bled  with  heat  and  burning  of  the 
sand,  which  rose  in  clouds  from  beneath  our  feet. 

.Deeper  and  deeper  we  penetrated  the  blinding 
hills,  now  traversing  a  table-land  radiant  with  heat 
as  a  furnace  scarce  extinguished,  now  clambering 


up  a  gorge,  from  tlie  toj)  of  which  the  green  Nile 
valley  could  be  seen,  and  the  opposite  horizon  of 
moiuitains.  Not  a  sound  had  we  heard  for  hours, 
except  tlie  shuflUng  step  of  our  donkeys,  and  an  oc- 
cuional  mutter  from  tLe  Arab  bovs,  who  tramped 
with  mufiled  heads  beside  us.  So  brilliant  was  the 
light,  so  complete  the  stillness,  so  monotonous  the 
tints  around,  tliat  our  procession  seemed  sliadowy 
and  ghost-like  m  it  moved,  lliis  ett'ect  is  always 
U)  be  observed  in  Egvpt,  more  or  less,  but  I  was 
never  so  struck  and  impressed  by  it  as  on  this 
occasion.  Tliere  was  no  rounding  of  objects,  ow- 
ing to  the  keen  :>bruptiiess  of  tlie  shadows.  A  liv- 
ing man  seemed  to  Ixj  but  a  painted  image  of  him- 
self, the  tliickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

At  length  we  reached  the  top  of  a  ridge,  where 
the  sand  was  thickly  mingled  mtli  a  glittering  dust, 
which  made  it  sjiarkle  quite  prismatically.  In  a 
few  moments  more  emerged  into  a  basin  surrounded 
by  sliari)  rocks.  In  the  centre  thereof  ap)>eared  an 
oblong  hole.     Our  destination  was  reached. 

Dismounting  and  tying  up  our  donkeys,  we  ex- 
amined the  entrance,  which  was  a  mere  horizontal 
cutting  in  the  rock,  like  tlie  mouth  of  a  well.  It 
was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deej),  and  from  above 
we  could  discern  a  low,  black  oj^ening,  which  led 
to   the   interior  ca\emp.      One  of  tlie  Arabs   ex- 

r»ressed  his  willingness  to  enter ;  the  other  prudent- 
y  desired  to  remain  above.  Thus,  then,  we  ar- 
rangi'd  the  party :  an  Arab  first,  then  Arthur,  then 
Hassan,  and  lastly  myself.  Without  accident  we 
let  ourselves  drop  down  the  hole,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom made  a  toilet  suitable  for  subterranean  travel. 
Then,  one  by  one,  we  slipped  under  a  massive 
block  of  stone,  which  seems  each  moment  about  to 
fall  and  shut  out  inquisitive  travellers  forever, — 
perhaps  also  to  shut  a  few  of  them  in. 

"  And  now,"  said  Arthur,  sitting  leisurely  down 
in  the  twilit  passage,  "  what  are  we  going  to  find 
here  ?  Is  it  a  treasure  hidden  by  the  late  Captain 
Kidd,  or  is  it  coal,  or  is  it  —  is  it  '  ile  '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Hassan,  grinning,  "  it 's  a  sort  of 
'  ile,'  8U-." 

"  What  ?  Why,  I  smell  it  already  !  Petroleum 
*  ile  '  it  is  I     Of  the  finest  description  !  " 

"  No,  sir,  not  petroleum  *  ile,'  —  crocod-ile  I " 
And  the  dragoman  leaned  against  the  rock  to 
laugh. 

We  then  lighted  wax  candles,  brought  for  the 
purpose,  and,  stooping  down,  advanced  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  into  the  cavei*n,  at  which  distance  from 
the  uioiith  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  roof  thrust  us 
down  on  hands  and  knees.  Still  the  height  of  the 
passage  diminished,  and,  at  about  forty  yards  from 
the  enti'ance,  we  were  compelled  to  lie  down  full 
length,  and  pidl  ourselves  along  by  hands  and  el- 
bows. Just  at  tlie  moment  when  I  began  to  feel 
somewliat  alamu'd,  the  roof  h«!ightened,  and  we 
emerged  into  a  chamber  hung  with  fine  stalactites. 
Its  ceiling  was  lotly,  but  its  breadth  .«carcely  more 
tlian  diirty  feet;  the  flooring  consisted  of  fine  sand. 

Entering  a  passage  on  tlie  further  side,  we  pro- 
gressed for  some  yards  in  a  comfortable  attitude, 
llien  again  we  were  forced  to  our  knees,  and,  some 
time  aflerwanls,  to  the  snake-like  manner  of  mai-ch. 
Ever}'  yanl  the  heat  gn^w  more  stifling,  and  that 
sickly  s'niell  of  bats,"  which  every  Nile  traveller  must 
recall  so  well,  mingled  in  tbul  union  with  the  odor 
of  confined  air,  and  the  bituminous  exhalations  of 
the  mummies  within.  How  far  this  passage  may 
have  extended,  or  how  long  we  were  thus  coflined 
in  a  hole  not  two  feet  sfjuare,  I  cannot  guess ;  quite 
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lonjj  enough  to  make  cvorj-  one  of  us  repent  of  his 
temerity.  This  part  of  the  cavern  may  have  been 
three  hun(h*e<l  yards  long,  or  only  a  hundred,  I  can- 
not say  ;  certainly  not  more  than  the  larger  esti- 
mate, nor  less  than  the  smaller.  The  fact  is,  that 
a  bachelor  of  intelligence  .and  virtue  is  not  so  fre- 
qiiently  in  the  habit  of"  playing  at  serpents  "  that 
he  can  calculate  his  probable  speed  in  an  enforced 
imitation  of  the  reptile's  movements.     The  atraos- 

t>heri>,  as  we  jx-netrated  deeper,  became  something 
lorrible  beyond  description.  I  have  had  experi- 
ence of  heat  in  both  tnjpics,  and  both  hemispheres ; 
1  have  sweltered  in  the  desert,  and  cruised  tne  Red 
Sea  in  the  month  of  May,  but  never  did  I  suffer 
such  fearfiil  oppression  as  in  those  foul  caverns. 

At  length  we  a^ain  emerged  from  the  narrow 
passage,  and  though  still  unable  to  stand  upright, 
could  at  least  stn>tch  anns  and  legs,  cramjjcd  bv 
an  hour,  by  a  day,  by  ten  minutes,  of  such  travel. 
The  chamber  in  which  we  found  ourselves  was  a 
long,  low  cavern,  blocked  almost  to  its  roof  with 
vast  masses  of  stone.  Climbing  cautiously  from 
rock  to  rock,  —  for  the  interstices  seemed  bottom- 
less, or  at  least  were  black  enough  to  justify  that 
fear,  —  we  were  encoimtercd  by  a  real  cloud  of  bats, 
■which  darted  straight  at  iis,  beat  our  faces  with 
their  wings,  and  clawed  themselves  tight  into  our 
hair  and  whiskers.  Never,  I  conceive,  were  men 
frightened  more  utterly  than  we,  when  this  rustling 
tomatlo  enveloped  us;  Arthur  dashed  his  arms 
about  like  a  polypus  in  a  squall,  and  no  doubt  ef- 
fected great  execution  among  the  foe. 

Hassan  sat  steadfastlv  down  upon  a  stone  and 
shouted,  —  shouted  to  all  his  gods  for  aid.  I  pulled 
my  hair  out  by  the  roots,  heedless  of  sharp  little 
teeth  which  vigorously  opposed  the  sacrifice.  But 
our  foes  vanished  as  suddenly  as  they  had  ap- 
peared ;  like  a  leathery  whirlwind  they  hurtled 
through  the  caverns,  startling  our  Arab  at  the  en- 
trance to  such  a  degree,  that  be  recalled  a  prayer; 
—  which  was  a  great  teat  and  a  glorious  for  the 
Fellah  bats  upon  the  Nile. 

After  this  interruption  we  resumed  our  progress, 
and  clambered  over  the -rocks.  On  the  opposite 
side  was  a  doorway,  squared  by  human  hands.  It 
was  raised  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cham- 
ber, and,  as  we  judged  from  certain  holes  in  the 
lintel,  had  once  been  fitted  with  a  door.  This  was 
the  first  signs  of  handiwork  we  had  found. 

After  passing  through  this  opening  the  peculiar 
mummy  smell  became  miich  stronger,  and  t)ie  heat, 
if  possible,  increased.  We  advanced  a  few  yards 
in  a  crouching  posture,  then  betook  ourselves  to 
hands  and  knees,  and  finally  to  the  snake-like  mo- 
tion again.  Our  nerves  -were  l)y  this  time  so  excit- 
ed, that  the  distance  seemed  endless.  If  bats  could 
exist  in  that  atmosphere,  and  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  outer  air,  why  not  other  creatures  ?  —  why 
not  snakes  ?  In  no  part  of  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage could  one  of  us  have  got  before  the  other ;  and 
supposing  I,  the  last,  had  been  suddenly  seized 
with  sickness,  and  imable  to  move,  the  others  in 
front  must  have  —  must  have  —  why,  in  sooth  I 
dare  not  guess  at  this  distance  of  time  what  would 
have  become  of  them  !  And  these  thoughts  were 
in  the  mind  of  each  of  us ;  more  especially,  I  think, 
in  mine,  l:)ecause  the  others'  fate  thus  depeniled  on 
me.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  ie  extraordi- 
nary danger  in  exploring  these  j»its,  but  most  cer- 
tainly there  is  most  fearful  risk;  if  the  distinction 
be  understood.  There  was  no  probability  of  meet- 
ing a  snake,  but,  had  one  api)earcd,  the  foremost 


manof  us  at  least  was  doomed,  must  have  fallen  a 
victim  without  the  chance  of  a  struggle,  must  have 
been  utterly  helpless  and  unresisting.  Similarly, 
it  was  not  probable  that  I,  being  strong  and  rea- 
sonably healthy,  should  be  taken  with  a  fit ;  but  if 
such  an  event  Junl  hapjiened,  the  others  might  have 
perislied  one  by  one,  unable  alike  to  remove  my 
Dody  or  to  pass  over  it. 

At^er  a  while,  however,  we  found  ourselves  able 
to  get  upon  hands  and  knees,  and,  in  a  few  moments 
more,  I  made  a  discovery.  Feeling  something  clam- 
my and  soft  beneath  my  hand,  I  sprang  backwards, 
with  such  haste  as  nearly  to  smash  my  skull  against 
the  roof,  and  thrust  the  candle  forward  to  recon- 
noitre. ITien  I  saw  that  the  floor  over  which  we 
crept  was  of  kneaded  human  limbs,  and  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  my  hand  had  rested  was  the  long 
aubjirn  hair  of  a  woman.  By  my  knee  lav  tlie  tiny 
leg  of  a  child,  torn  off  at  tlie  thigh.  lleads  and 
limbs  —  some  still  partly  wrapped  in  the  cere- 
cloth —  literally  composed  that  awful  pavement, 
mingled  with  strips  of  mummv  cloth,  fi-agments  of 
sarcophagi,  tangles,  whole  scalps  of  woman's  hair. 
Here,  the  gilded  face  of  some  priest  or  noble  shone 
out  from  the  dusky  mass  under  the  light  of  oiur  can- 
dles ;  there,  propped  against  the  wall,  stood  the 
naked  body  of  a  woman,  with  the  chest  hideously 
smashed  in.  Such  a  fearfid  scene  of  sacrilege  and 
violence  was  it,  that  even  Hassan,  little  used  to 
reverence  dead  infidels,  indignantly  disclaimed,  in 
the  name  of  his  coimtrymen,  any  share  in  its  per- 
petration. "  It 's  English  travellers,  sir,  who  did 
it !  "  he  said.  And  I  believe  he  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  can  it  be  true  ?  I  am  telling  no  fictitious  sto- 
ry, nor  exercising  my  fiincy  in  the  description  of  a 
scene  revolting  to  the  heart.  Some  one,  Mussul- 
man or  Christian,  has  treated  these  poor  heathen 
Corpses  at  Maiihdeh  in  a  manner  shameful,  not  to 
his  creed  alone  and  to  his  nation,  but  to  manhood's 
self.  The  very  savages  of  Labuan,  it  is  said,  spare 
the  children's  bodies  when  they  seek  materials  for 
their  ghastly  and  mysterious  orgies ;  but  neither 
age,  nor  womanhood,  nor  the  holiness  of  infancy, 
have  those  ghouls  reverenced  who  held  their  sab- 
bath at  Majibdeh.  I  am  no  fanatic,  for  sentiment 
and  rough  living  have  destroyed  in  me  much  of  that 
superstition  which  enwraps  the  dead.  Had  there 
been  a  ])urpose  to  be  served  in  thus  hideously  dis- 
membering these  poor  bodies,  I  would  not  needless- 
ly have  raised  the  voice  of  in(lignation  ;  but  there  is 
none,  and  never  can  have  been  !  GiHyd  faith,  are  we 
still  so  cruelly  orthodox  in  England,  that  the  bodies 
of  men,  holier  it  may  be  than  ourselves,  shall  not 
be  respected  because  their  souls  are  dogmatized  to 
hell  ?  I  ask  Avho  did  this  thing  ?  Surelv  the  man 
Avho  had  the  hideous  courage  to  hack  off  women's 
limbs,  to  toss  them  to  and  fro,  to  tear  out  their  hair, 
and  beat  in  their  breasts,  cannot  lack  that  far  in- 
fi'rior  boldness  which  would  own  the  act  when 
challenged.  Let  him  step  forth  and  explain  his 
reasons.  It  was  not  a  task,  a  penance,  which  one 
would  wantonly  jierform ;  a  sense  of  duty  could 
alone  stren":then  tlie  bravest  to  go  through  with  it. 
Doubtless  the  gentleman  had  a  motive,  and  a  hijili 
one.  Let  us  hear,  and,  if  possible,  respect  it,  though 
it  may  fail  to  convince  us ;  or,  if  this  ])lea  be  not 
made  out,  in  Heaven's  name,  for  the  credit  of  our 
coimtry,  its  manhowl,  and  that  creed  of  which  it 
makes  profession,  let  us  declare,  aloud  and  boldly, 
thtrt  a  ma<lman,  ay,  a  lycanthropist,  escajxjd  from 
cust(xly,  and  wrought  this  deed  in  the  wildest  furv 
of  dementia.     Let  us  declare  that,  and  take  oath 
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u}>oa  it  if  necessary,  rather  than  admit  that  oiu'  of 
us  was  capabli-  of  80  dastardly,  so  dauinable  a  sac- 
rilege »>n  tin-  dead ! 

1*  roni  this  sci-ne  of  horrors,  we  proceeded  with- 
out further  interruption  to  the  tombs  of  the  sacred 
crocodiles.  It  was  a  curious  siyrht  cnoufih,  when  at 
length  we  reached  the  cud.  The  animals  lie  uj)on 
the  cavern-iloor,  head  to  tail,  tail  to  head,  as  closelv 
as  they  coultl  be  packed,  one  above  another,  witli 
palm  leaves  strewn  between  each  layer.  How  far  the 
range  of  tombs  extenils  into  the  mountain  none  can 
say ;  two  chambers  only  are  now  open  for  exami- 
nation. It  did  not  ap|)ear  to  me  that  the  caverns 
were  in  any  sensi-  human  handiwork ;  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  traveller  now  enters  by  the 
/larl-  tcnif.  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  the  croco- 
diles could  iiave  been  brought  to  their  burial-place 
by  the  way  we  came,  because  tliey  ai*e,  many  of 
tliem,  so  gigantic,  that  no  exertion  can  force  back 
then-  shoulders  tlu"ough  the  passage  that  we  dis- 
covered. It  seems  likely,  then,  tliat  another  entrance 
exists,  or  once  existed,  of  more  convenient  chai'ac- 
ter,  and  that  the  approach  w^liich  is  now  tlie  only 
one  known  was  either  unformed  or  unused  at  the 
date  when  the  sacred  animals  were  gradually  stored 
here.  The  manner  of  their  arrangement  is  simple 
enough.  Kow  was  piled  on  row,  until  tlie  whole 
grotto  was  full  from  floor  to  roof,  after  which  the 
sextons  retired  to  the  next  chamber,  and  stored  that 
also  with  dead  deities  in  a  similar  manner. 

Thus  we  were  not  able  to  make  even  a  guess  at 
the  length  or  extent  of  the  sepulchre,  nor  can  any 
one  ever  do  so  until  the  caverns  are  cleared.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  facts  connected  with  these 
interments  is  the  abundance  of  small  crocodiles, 
some  but  just  hatched,  many  yet  in  the  egg,  which, 
rolled  in  a  strip  of  mummy  cloth,  and  tied  together 
in  bundles  of  twenty,  fill  the  interstices.  They  are 
literally  in  thousands.  From  a  very  rough  and 
imperfect  calculation,  we  estimated  that  five  hun- 
dred of  these  baby-gods  were  packed  around  each 
full-grown  reptile ;  and,  in  the  two  chambers  to 
which  one  may  gain  access  by  crawling  throuf/h  the 
mummies,  I  should  judge  there  could  not  be  less 
than  half  a  million  of  them  ;  perhaps  —  for  the  end 
of  the  second  grotto  is  not  to  be  seen  —  there  may  be 
ten  times  tliat  number.  As  I  have  already  ob- 
served, no  means  whatever  exist  for  obtaining  an 
idea  how  far  these  caverns  stretch,  each  filled  up, 
like  a  barrel  of  herrings,  to  the  top.  What  amazing 
mortality,  then,  must  that  have  been  among  the  eggs 
and  young  which  could  supply  so  vast  a  quantity 
of  mummies  !  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suspect  that 
the  old  Egv-ptians,  who  paid  such  fearful  reverence 
to  their  scaly  deities  when  toothed  and  tailed, 
clawed  and  armored,  never  lost  the  pious  opportu- 
nity of  prematurely  restoring  tlieir  jounger  mem- 
bers to  Olympus  ?  Here  is  an  KgyptLan  joke ! 
Pas  posnihtf,  you  say.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  no 
race  more  addicted  to  broad  fun  than  this. 

A  wonderful  discovery,  —  is  it  not  ?  —  but  no  new 
idea  to  the  observant  wanderer  on  the  Nile.  The 
w^orld,  in  its  happy  days  of  ignorance,  was  apt  to 
think  the  Egyptian  character  not  witty  itself,  but 
that  it  unwillingly  lent  itself  even  as  a  source  of 
wit  to  others ;  a  view  which  the  fearsome  books 
of  its  interpreters  have  fully  corn»borated.  But 
there  are  various  kinds  of  national  humor.  Tliere 
is  the  French,  the  perlect  type,  which  breaks  a 
bone  or  pats  a  cheek;  the  Lnglish,  which  mostly 
runs  on  from  coarse  words  into  coarser  actions ; 
the    American,  which  grasps   all   creation   as  its  | 


armory,  and  draws  supplies  freely  from  the  antedi- 
luvian world.  These  are  divers  types,  and  the 
Egyptian  difiers  again.  It  was  a  strong,  lasting, 
venerable  sort  of  wit,  and  tound  its  fitting  vehicle 
in  bricks  and  stone.  You  do  not  sui^xise,  you  can- 
not 8up|X)se,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  architect  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  Sphynx,  did  not 
know  they  were  i>erpetrating  a  jest  that  would  out- 
live the  ages :  a  gem  of  j)ractical  humor  to  survive 
alike  the  comic  history  of  Berosus  and  the  double 
acrostic  of  Belgi-avia  ?  Wliy  else  did  the  one 
select  those  j)articular  measiuvments  which  liave 
overwhelmed  Mr.  Piozzi  Smith  ?  or  suddenly 
change  his  angle  of  elevation,  and  thus  dumli- 
founder  a  trans-Atlantic  namesake  of  that  pi-o- 
fessor  ?  What  means  the  8j)hynx'8  granite  mouth, 
which,  in  the  still  moonlight  of  the  desert,  bears 
down  upon  the  world  with  such  dire  and  weirdly 
humor,  as  the  shadows  steal  along  those  mountain- 
ous features  ?  Talk  to  me  of  beanty  —  j)ooh  ! 
Tliere  is  tliat  throughout  the  length  of  Egypt  which 
is  more  serviceable  to  man,  —  there  is  fun  !  Study 
the  portraits  of  Cleopatra  and  Cesarion  ujwn  the 
fane  of  Dendera ! 

I  have  seen  dull  souls  stand  iighast  before  these 
efligies,  unable  to  believe  tlieir  senses,  but  not  dar- 
ing to  conceive  the  secret.  Do  you  not  see  ?  The 
Egyptian  artist  thus  avenged  the  outrage  to  his 
country's  decency ;  thus,  in  two  delightful  sculj)- 
tures,  did  he  mock  the  license  of  the  Greek,  and 
the  brute  force  of  mighty  Caesar.  Are  they  not 
supremely  droll  also,  those  sculptm-es  in  the  twi- 
light of  Esne's  temple  ?  I  have  laughed  to  tears 
in  admiration  of  them.  The  very  gods  themselves 
were  not  secure  from  the  untamable  verve  of  these 
funny  fellows.  Tlie  Pantheon  of  Egypt  was  thi^ 
earliest  of  pantomimes,  and  the  most  original. 
Whence  do  you  think  that  second-rate  man  drew 
his  ideas  who  first  designed  the  burlesque  masks  of 
Drury  Lane  ?  Surely  from  Esne  ;  and  how  far  he 
falls  beneath  the  model !  It  was  a  notion  brilliant 
enough  to  set  a  bird's  head,  an  elephant's,  or  a 
crocodile's,  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  man  ;  but  the 
genius  of  Egypt  was  not  content  with  such  low 
comedy.  Observe  the  postures  of  his  gods !  re- 
mark the  action  of  their  hands !  examine  at  your 
ease  the  objects  wliich  they  hold  so  gingerly,  and 
consider  for  an  instant  the  domestic  furniture  on 
wliich  they  sit !  Have  we  not  joking  of  the  high- 
est class  in  every  fragment  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ? 
Tliere  are  tlie  hiei-oglyjihs  also,  so  funny  that  even 
Herodotus  could  see  their  humor ;  the  papyri,  Joe 
Millers  in  manuscript.  Consider  tliis  new  inter- 
pretation of  Egyptian  mysteries  at  your  leisure,  and 
you  will  find  much  comfort  for  tJie  soul  therein. 
And  when  \ou  think  you  have  got  the  theory  com- 
plete, set  it^down  in  octavo,  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
late  Mr.  Simonides.  After  which,  send  your  work 
t<j  tlie  Athena3um  for  review,  publicly  forgive  your 
enemies,  and  make  your  will. 

To  return  to  the  crocodiles.  After  examining 
all  of  the  cavern  yet  accessible,  and  securing  a  li?w 
specimens  of  its  contents,  we  hastened  from  tlie 
s{)ot,  lor  a  more  ghastly  spectacle  was  never  seen 
than  tliese  grottoes,  thus  lit  up  bv  our  candles,  llie 
mingling  of  human  limbs  witt  reptile  mummies 
seemed  very  horrible.  There  was  in  one  comer  a 
foot  and  a  leg,  black  and  cramped  as  with  tlie  death 
nang,  which  protnided  from  the  mass,  erect,  weird- 
ly. It  fascinated  mc,  —  I  apjiroached  and  grasned 
the  limb,  wisliing  to  cover  it  decently,  —  I  pulled, 
and  all  that  dim  and  kneaded  heaj)  of  members 
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seemed  to  seethe  and  work  as  tlwugh  rising  to 
dirif'iil  life  a^jain.  I  abandoned  llu'  attempt  with 
something  of  a  thrill,  and  shortly  atler  we  retired, 
drajrjrinjt  our  tibphies  by  ropes  and  waistbelts. 
Tliroii;rh  the  narrow  and  noisome  pai^sajjes  we 
crept  a^j^ain  wearily,  our  nerves,  or  mine  at  least, 
not  a  little  unstrung  by  the  heat,  the  tbul  air,  and 
the  mystery  of  the  caverns.  We  rested  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  second  chamber,  and  then  made 
our  way  to  the  free  outer  air. 

I  will  not  pause  to  tell  how  bright  the  da}  light 
seemed,  or  how  welcome  was  even  that  biuning  at- 
mosphen-,  cool  when  compared  with  the  subterra- 
nean furnace.  Neither  will  I  venture  to  describe 
how  the  sky  gradually  changed  its  tone  to  a  dull 
yellow,  while  the  horizon  assumed  a  tinge  of  fiery 
ptu7)le,  as  we  proceeded  homewards ;  nor  drain  my 
force  of  superlatives  in  telling  of  that  storm  of  sand 
and  living  fire,  which  the  Arabs  call  a  Kliamsin ; 
the  which  overtook  us  in  the  mountains,  and  puiv 
sued  us  all  the  way  to  Cairo.  Nor  do  I  care  to 
dwell  upon  a  very-  common})lace  quarrel  with  the 
Sheikli  of  Maiibdeh,  who  for  some  inscrutable  rea- 
son, insisted  upon  hanging  our  donkey  boys  right 
away ;  but  I  have  often  chuckled  since  remember- 
ing now  he  winced  when  J  put  a  revolver  to  his 
forehead.  These  things  were  not  in  my  design 
when  I  commenced  this  paper. 

1  simply  desired  to  show  that  there  are  interest- 
ing sights  upon  the  Nile  which  visitors  do  not  gen- 
erally see.  Perhaps,  if  my  friends  seem  to  care 
about  this  short  narrative  of  one  among  my  unusual 
explorations,  I  may  at  a  future  time  overhaul  my 
Nile  Journal  again.  One  remark  it  is  fitting  1 
should  make,  in  ease  any  traveller  should  be 
tempted  to  follow  in  my  steps.  There  is  very  little 
danger,  if  reasonable  caution  be  used,  in  visiting 
the  crocotlile  caves  of  Maabdeh.  Never  mind  what 
your  drdf/oinan  says ;  the  main  peril  lies  with  the 
party  itself.  Put  your  weakest  man  in  front,  and 
the  stoutest  behind  ;  one  might  di-aw  a  body  out  by 
the  heels,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  /)usA  a  child 
along  those  passages.  Also,  beware  of  your  lights ! 
One  spark  falling  on  that  mass  of  dry  tinder,  might 
kindle  such  a  blaze  as  would  overwhelm  your  party 
in  a  second.  Here  is  the  most  serious  peril :  l>e- 
wai'e  of  it. 

One  word  as  to  the  pits  themselves.  No  histo- 
rian, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  makes  any  allusion  to 
them ;  their  date  is  entirely  unknown.  It  may  be 
that  the  sacred  crocodiles,  from  earliest  times,  were 
buried  here,  for  the  entire  mountain  is,  i>erhaps, 
liollow.  TTiat  the  caves  now  open  are  of  nation's 
mining,  I  am  convinced,  but  that  fact  does  not 
prove  that  great  works  may  not  be  found  beyond. 
As  I  have  said,  one  enters  now  by  a  back  way, 
through  the  length  of  which  there  is  no  trace  of 
human  handiwork,  excepting  in  a  doorway  close 
upon  the  mummies'  resting-place.  It  is  possible 
that  antiquities  of  the  highest  interest  might  be 
found,  were  the  true  entrance  discovered,  but  if 
that  event  should  ever  take  place,  it  will,  I  suppose, 
as  in  other  cases,  be  due  to  accident.  Of  those 
human  mummies  now  mingled  with  the  reptiles, 
one  must  conclude  them  to  be  those  of  attendants 
on  the  sacred  crocodiles.  They  seem  to  have  been 
second-class  people,  or  if  their  mouldering  fingers 
and  black  arms  were  adorned  with  burial  ornaments, 
sacrilegious  hands  have  long  since  stripped  them. 
But,  whether  noble  or  slave,  no  person  could  be 
so  logically  aristocratic  nowadays,  as  to  plead  the 


condition  of  these  poor  Egy])tians  when  alive,  in 
excuse  for  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  their 
corpses  have  been  subjected  allcr  death. 


COMFORTERS    OF   THE   MODERN  JOB. 

We  are  always  taught  to  believe  that  adversity, 
taken,  as  the  dcxjtors  say,  in  moderation,  is  on  the 
whole  a  useful  stimulant,  and  valuable  if  merely  as 
a  change  ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  ol>- 
scrved  the  evils  of  a  long-continued  course  of  pros- 
perity, of  whatever  kind,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
dogma  ;  of  course,  we  limit  its  application,  as  we  do 
that  of  most  doctrines  of  the  kind,  to  ourneighbers  ; 
but  as  Mr.  Brown  thinks  of  Mr.  Jones  that  a  slight 
check  in  his  career  would  "  do  him  all  the  good  in 
the  world,"  while  the  latter  says  it  woilld  "  do  Mr. 
Brown  no  harm,"  their  common  friend,  without  ill- 
feeling  towards  either,  may  fairly  pray  for  a  small 
draught  of  this  moral  quiuine  for  both. 

But  he  must  not  stop  here  ;  if  he  wish  thoroughly 
to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creature,  he 
must  complete  the  remedy  for  which  he  has  prayed  ; 
he  must  call  upon  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones,  and 
c(mdole  with  them  on  the  chastisement  with  which 
Providence  has  seen  fit  tt)  afflict  them  ;  for  not 
imtil  he  and  such  as  he  have  done  this  will  the 
beneficial  cup  of  miserj-  be  filled  to  the  brim. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  charitable 
deed  may  be  peribrmed ;  but,  with  that  instinct 
which  seems  to  guide  any  duty  which  becomes  a 
pleasure,  Eliphaz  will  be  pretty  sure  to  choose  the 
tone  best  fitted  to  heighten  the  effect  which  he 
views  with  such  unselfish  delight. 

First,  there  is  the  severe  "  serve  you  right "  tone ; 
but  this  must  be  carefully  used,  as  none  but  inferiors 
or  very  meek  people  accept  it  so  gratefully  as  might 
be  expected.  Indeed,  though  exceedingly  useful 
in  its  way,  it  is  a  dangerous  manner  to  adopt,  and 
requires  great  caution  ;  an  ill-advised  selection  of 
the  subject  to  be  operated  upon  has  been  known  to 
result  in  a  decided  snub,  or  even  —  such  is  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind  —  in  an  enforced  and  rajnd 
exit  from  the  afflicted  house.  Provided,  however, 
that  it  is  safe  to  make  use  of  this  application  at  all, 
little  skill  is  needed ;  it  consists  simply  of  a  diluted 

his^ 
version  of  the  words  "  brought  on  her  >  self." 

your) 

Far  more  subtle  than  this  method  of  consolation 
is  that  of  the  friend  who  "  had  always  been  afraid 
of  it  from  the  litth?  he  saw."  This,  you  see,  in  the 
very  act  of  implying  superior  wisdom,  forms  an 
exceedingly  good  corrective  to  your  own  blind 
want  of  foresight  and  care.  You  were  a  fond 
mother  perhaps,  trying  to  reclaim  by  kindness 
a  vagabond  son,  and  had  fancied  that  the  blow 
which  you  had  succeeded  so  long  in  warding  off 
would  be  at  least  as  unexpected  to  others  as  it 
was  to  you.  But  no;  Eliphaz  saw  it  long  ago; 
possibly'  be  "  always  told  you  so."  You  do  not 
remember  his  doing  anything  of  the  kind ;  in  fact, 
he  always  seemed  to  you  to  agree  that  the  jirodigal 
was  going  on  much  better.  Suggest  this,  and  you 
only  add  another  drop  to  the  tonic ;  how  could  he 
risk  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  by  hinting  at  what^  he 
guessed  ?  So  that  you,  by  vour  own  selfish  pride, 
only  assisted  the  mischief,  after  all. 

Then  comes  the  friend  who  tells  you  that  it 
"  might  have  been  wors«',"  as  if  tliis  self-evident  fact 
ever  diminished  the  first  agonies  of  a  great  grief 
by  a  single  pang.     This  is  the  man  who  steps  up  to 
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you  whi-n  a  hansum  has  jtist  knocked  yoa  down 
and  bi-oki'ii  your  lejr?  and  bid«  you  be  "  thankful 
you  weren't  killed."  He  is  prrcat  at  .misfortunes 
which  cannot  in  any  sense  Ix*  .«aid  to  be  your  own 
fault ;  bfcrause  the  am)w  niijrht  have  wounded  you 
somewhere  else,  he  almost  thinks  you  oufiht  t*^)  be 
thankful  to  the  archer  for  hittinjr  you  at  all.  Tliis 
is  a  most  invaluable  do>e  of  consolation,  for  it  will 
annoy  your  averai^e  mortal  as  much  as  an^■thina:, 
to  hear  that  tlic  wov  which  he  has  been  b^'wailing 
so  deeply  is  considered  quite  a  conunon])lace  one, 
artcr  all,  and  that  tlie  morbid  satisfaction  which 
he  had  hitherto  derived  Irom  pitying  himself  was 
founded  merely  upon  his  own  inability  t(j  appreciate 
tlegrees  of  suffering.  It  has  also  JinotJier  advantage ; 
it  will  almost  invariably  appear  to  be  just,  though 
disagreeable,  since  nearly  all  troubles  seem  worse 
tlian  they  are  until  we  actually  begin  our  fight 
with  them.  So  that,  although  we  may  be  obsti- 
nately unphilosophic  enough  to  i-efuse  any  satisfac- 
tion in  tlie  matter,  regarded  from  any  point  of 
view  whatsoever,  we  cannot  deny  the  apparent 
trutli  of  our  friend's  unpleasant  observations.  We 
are  .-eldom  calm  enough  to  point  out  that,  if  we 
once  enter  the  wide  field  of  possibilities,  we  mif/ht 
have  escaped  altogether,  (iranted,  that  all  our 
money  might  have  been  lost  by  the  breaking  of 
that  bank  instead  of  half,  still,  if  we  liad  chanced 
to  invest  it  elsewhere,  all  might  have  been  safe. 

Unless  we  can  contrive  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
objectionable  mode  of  treatment  at  the  outset,  th*^ 
versatility  of  our  tormentor  will  be  practically  im- 
limited.  Be  our  misfortune  what  it  ma^,  he  will 
always  be  ready,  under  pretence  of  affording  us 
comfort  by  the  contrast,  to  show  us  some  unhappy 
fellow-mortal  whom  he  fancies  worse  off  than  our- 
selves, —  in  all  probability,  merely  fix)m  ignorance 
of  the  whole  circumstances  of  each  cast;.  Tlie 
strange  anomaly  in  the  line  adopted  by  this  com- 
forter is,  that  although,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
his  brethren,  professedly  guided  by  religious  prin- 
ciples, he  yet  begs  us  to  take  heart  by  observing 
the  afflictions  of  others,  —  the  true  spirit  of  the  pa- 
gan philosopher.  Here  ao^ain,  however,  the  flaw 
probably  escapes  in  the  indignation  of  the  moment, 
and  as  we  must  take  physic,  we  gulp  it  down  silent- 
ly with  the  rest. 

But  most  refined  of  all  is  the  operator  who  bids 
you  "  look  upon  the  bright  side."  It  seems  such  a 
fine  idea  to  persist  in  shutting  your  eyes  to  the 
black  cloud  that  is  breaking  over  the  heads  of  you 
and  all  vou  love  best  in  the  world,  and  in  squinting 
round  flic  corner  for  its  imaginary  silver  lining, 
that  one  feels  a  sort  of  foolish  respect  for  the  au- 
dacity of  one's  optimist  friend,  lie  is  the  man 
with  the  ver}'  new  hat  and  pleasant  smile,  who 
pays  you  a  visit  in  Wliitecross  Street  to  tell  you 
"  it  will  all  blow  over  soon,  old  boy;  you  must  get 
v<m  a  clerkship  somewhere  "  [you  used  to  fill  up 
half  a  dozen  every  year  yourself^  ;  "  and  I  see  your 
wife  's  off  home  to  the  country  already,  so  she  '11 
l>e  all  right."  In  minor  c.ilamities,  he  it  is  who 
dilates,  after  that  bank  smash,  on  the  pittance  you 
have  lefl;  or,  aflcr  the  street  accident,  on  the 
gofMlness  of  your  prosjw'ctive  wooden  leg. 

If  bv  any  t«ne  the  well-meaning  friend  can  in- 
sure the  full  chasttming  effects  of  adversity,  this 
is  certainly  the  one  to  adopt  None  of  its  details 
seem  to  escajw  him ;  and  by  inquiry  or  su<rgestion, 
he  repixxluces  to  tlie  minutest  touches  the  whole 
picture  that  we  woiUd  so  willingly  forget.  He 
gauges  with  the  accuracy  of  an  expert  the  difference 


between  "now"  and  "then,"  and  all  umler  the 
nlausible  pretext  of  hxiking  at  the  "  bright  side." 
By  all  these  means,  employetl  according  to  his 
estinmte  of  voiir  calamity,  can  tMs  comforter  of 
the  modern  .lob  insure  the  trial  of  patience  which 
is  so  valuable  a  use  of  adversity ;  but  if  he  ht?  a 
married  man,  he  has  a  yet  stronger  one  at  his 
command.  Let  him  stay  at  home,  and  delegate  to 
his  wife  the  mission  for  whose  fulfilment  he  feels 
himself  resiwnsible.  To  every  dart  with  which  he 
could  supply  her  she  can  add  a  sting. 

She  needs  not  to  guide  her  conversation  by  any 
artfully  selected  tone,  nor  bind  herself  to  any  fixed 
plan  of  action.  So  much  greater  is  the  tact  of 
a  woman,  that  while  a  man,  by  an  unintended 
word  of  kindness,  will  often  undo  the  good  of  all 
the  manner  which  he  has  so  studiously  affected,  a 
woman  will  be  unconsciously  perfect  in  her  part, 
and  Avill  attain,  by  her  intuitive  attention  to  the 
smallest  details,  the  full  effect  at  which  she  aims. 

Observe  the  perfect  way  in  Avhich  she  comes  into 
the  room  for  that  first  call  ujx)n  your  poor  dear  wife 
afler  your  unfortunate  descent  in  the  world.  Her 
obtrusive  want  of  observation  seems  to  say :  "  I 
won't  pain  the  Blanks  by  appearing  to  notice  the 
shabbiness  of  this  miserable  little  hole  ;  in  fact,  it 
might  be  kinder  to  praise  any  of  the  most  glaring 
contrasts  to  their  former  condition."  So  she  goes 
to  the  window,  and  remarks  on  the  prettiness  of  the 
unhappy  yard  which  replaces  your  beautiful  flower- 
garden,  and  thinks  "  it  must  be  so  nice  to  have  it  all 
tmder  your  own  eye."  Then,  too,  what  a  relief*  to 
have  only  one  servant ;  really  they  are  such  nui- 
sances that  she  often  wishes  she  had  no  more  herself. 
She  inqiures  with  the  greatest  concern  whether  you 
don't  find  how  extravagantly  your  housekeeper 
must  have  carried  on  your  me'nafjf,  and  says  how 
fortunate  it  is  that  your  dear  Isabella  has  such  do- 
mestic tastes.  Ahd  so  she  can  nm  on  for  half  an 
hour,  taking  the  most  amicable  and  lively  interest 
in  your  affairs  and  plans,  and  jarring  at  everj-  turn 
on  the  most  tender  of  yoiu'  recollections  and  regrets. 
If  she  would  only  talk  and  behave  as  she  would 
have  done  in  days  gone  by  ;  if  she  would  but  forget 
for  a  moment  that  she  need  ask  alx)ut  details,  how- 
ever kindly,  that  she  never  thought  of  before  ;  if  she 
would  not  now  and  then  stop  short  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  as  if  fearing  to  hurt  yoiu-  feelings  by 
going  on  ;  if  her  sympathy  were  only  less  obtrusive 
in  its  delicacy  I  Her  assiunption  of  concealed  pity 
irritates  you  far  more  than  the  selfish  incivility  of 
the  dandy  friend  who  cuts  you  in  the  street,  just  as 
whispers  and  footsteps  on  tiptoe  are  more  annoying 
to  the  in\  alid  than  louder  but  more  natiu-al  sounds. 
And  when  she  has  come  and  gone,  you  may  give  a 
sigh  of  relief,  for  you  have  swallowed  the  last  drop 
in  the  cup  of  your  bitterness,  and  your  Nemesis 
is  at  length  tired  of  avenging  yoiir  former  happi- 
ness. Most  of  our  miseries  would  be  tolerable,  were 
it  not  for  the  comfort  administered  to  us  by  our 
friends. 


THE  MUTINY  AT  VELLORE. 

It  seems  to  b(^  now  generally  admitted,  althoogh 
for  a  time  strenuously  denied,  that  the  grj-a-^ed  car- 
tridges had  much  to  do  with  the  great  hulian  revolt 
of  the  Sepoys,  in  1857,  which  led  to  so  much  massa- 
cre and  seriously  endangercul  our  Eastern  empire. 
An  order,  relative  to  shaving,  etjually  interfering 
with  native  notions  of  ra.«/f,  and  quite  as  ill-judged, 
produced  an  earlier  mutiiiy,  on  a  more  confined 
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scale,  at  Vellore,  which  exi)l<xlecl,  most  unexpect- 
edly, on  the  niplit  of  the  9th  of  July,  1806,  and  was 
specially  sis'ializcd  by  the  murder,  amongst  many 
others,  of  an  officer  of  rank  and  merit  who  command- 
ed in  the  fortress.  Colonel  Faneourt.  Nothing  fore- 
shadowed the  movement,  M'hich  burst  like  a  thun- 
der-elap  from  a  summer  cloud. 

Tliis  was  long  considered  a  very  memorable  epi- 
sode in  our  Indian  annals,  until  it  dwindled  into  in- 
significance when  compared  with  the  comprehensive 
and  sweeping  attempt,  so  recently  and  arduously 
suppn-ssed. 

In  Gleig's  "  History  of  British  India  "  we  find 
this  })aragraj)h  :  "  There  occuiTcd  imder  Sir 
George  Barlow's  juiministration,  a  mutiny  amongst 
the  native  troops  in  the  Carnatic,  of  which,  though 
sufficiently  alarming  at  the  moment,  it  were  out  of 
place  to  give  here  any  detailed  account.  J]nough 
is  done  when  we  state  that  an  injudicious  order  re- 
specting some  points  of  dress  ap[)earing  at  a  mo- 
ment when  missionary  exertions  chanced  to  be  unu- 
sually great,  the  sons  of  Tippoo  and  their  adherents 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  excite,  to  a 
furious  degree,  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Se- 
poys. They  rose  in  rebellion  at  Vellore,  put  to 
death  many  European  officers  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  69th  Regiment,  and  were  not  quieted 
at  last  till  Colonel  Gillespie,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  dragoons,  had  sabred  a  large  number  of  them. 
For  a  time  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
lest  the  disposition  should  prove  general ;  but  this, 
on  inquiry,  was  found  not  to  be  the  case.  The  ob- 
noxious orders  were  repealed,  and  the  troops  re- 
turned everywhere  to  their  allegiance." 

Tlie  following  narrative  of  the  earlier  revolt,  in 
1806,  contains  particulars  never  made  public,  and 
was  written  at  the  time  by  Mrs.  Faneourt,  widow 
of  the  Colonel  who  was  massacred  in  the  outbreak. 
The  MS.,  in  her  own  handwriting,  was  given  by 
her  to  a  near  and  dear  relative  and  friend  of  tlu; 
present  writer  as  an  authentic  document,  without 
any  restrictions  as  to  its  future  use.  Many  readers 
may  take  an  interest  in  the  recital,  which  would 
lose  its  v:due  if  altered  in  the  slightest  degree. 
We  therefore  give  it  as  originally  written. 

ACCOUNT   OP   THE  MtJTIXY  AT  VELLORE   ON   THE 
XIGHT   OF   THE    9tH   OF  .TULY,  1806. 

"  Colonel  Faneourt  and  I  retired  to  rest  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  a  little  after  nine  o'clock.  About 
two,  on  Thursday  morning  we  were  both  awakened 
at  the  same  instant  by  a  loud  firing.  We  both  got 
out  of  bed,  and  Colonel  Fancoiu-t  went  to  the  Avin- 
dow,  which  was  open,  and  called  aloud  and  repeat- 
edly to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  He 
received  no  reply,  except  by  the  rapid  continuance 
of  the  firing  fi-om  a  vast  number  of  Sepoys  assem- 
bled at  the  main-guard.  Colonel  Faneourt  then 
went  down  stairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  to 
his  writing-rooni,  and  requested  me  to  bring  lum  a 
light.  I  instantly  did  so,  and  placed  it  on  the 
table.  He  then  sat  down  to  write,  and  I  shut  the 
window  from  which  he  had  spoken  to  the  Sepoys, 
fearing  some  shots  might  be  directed  at  him  as  he 
sat,  for  they  were  then  firing  in  all  directions  from 
the  main-guard.  I  looked  at  my  husband  and  saw 
him  turn  as  pale  as  ashes.  1  said  •'  ( i(»od  God !  what 
oau  be  the  matter,  my  dear  St.  John  ?  "  To  which 
he  replied,  "  Go  into  your  own  room,  Amelia."  I 
did  so,  for  I  saw  his  mind  was  so  agitated  I  did  not 
think  it  right  to  repeat  my  question  at  that  moment. 


I  heard  him,  two  minut«s  after,  quit  the  writing- 
room  and  go  out  of  the  house. 

"Between  two  and  three  o'ehx-k  I  believe  the 
firing  at  the  main-guard  ceased  and  the  drums  beat, 
which  I  aflerwanls  heard  was  owing  to  my  hus- 
band's exertions  to  quiet  the  Sepoys.  There  was 
no  more  firing  for  some  time.  After  my  husband 
left  the  house  I  think  he  returned  again,  though,  as 
1  imagine,  but  for  a  moment.  I  certainly  heard  the 
door  of  the  writing-room  tried,  very  suon  after  the 
firing  at  the  main-guard  ceased ;  but  having,  afler 
he  left  me,  bolted  the  door,  if  it  was  he,  lu-  could 
not  enter,  and  Aveiit  away  again  without  saying 
anything.  ^Vhen  I  heard  the  door  attempted,  I 
called  out, "  St.  John,  is  it  you  ?  "  to  which  I  re- 
ceived no  answer,  and  whoever  it  was  he  quitted 
the  house  immediately. 

"  I  then  bolted  all  the  doors  in  my  own  room, 
and  brought  my  children  into  it.  I  fell  on  my 
knees  and  fervently  prayed  that  Colonel  Fancourt's 
endeavors  to  restore  peace  in  the  garrison  might  be 
crowned  with  success  and  his  life  spared  through 
the  mercy  of  God.  I  dressed,  and  twice  cautiously 
opened  the  hall-door  and  felt  my  way  to  the  lower 
end  to  look  where  there  was  most  firing.  I  per- 
cei^ed  it  was  chiefly  directed  at  the  European 
barracks. 

"  The  last  time  I  ventured  fi-om  my  room,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  five,  as  I  stood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall,  wliich  was  quite  open  to  the 
veranda,  a  figure  apj)roached  me.  It  was  so  dark 
I  could  only  see  the  red  coat  by  the  light  of  the 
firing  at  the  barracks.  I  was  dreadfully  frightened, 
expecting  to  be  murdered ;  and  having  left  the 
children  in  the  bedroom,  I  dreaded  that  their  last 
hour  was  come  also.  I  had,  however,  coiu"age  to 
ask,  '  Who  is  there  ? '  Tlie  answer  I  received  was, 
'  Madam,  I  am  an  officer.'  I  then  said,  '  But  who 
are  you  ? '  The  gentleman  answered,  '  I  am  an 
officer  of  the  main-guard.'  I  inquired  what  was  the 
matter.  tHe  said  it  was  a  nuitiny  ;  that  every  Eu- 
ropean on  the  guard  had  been  nmrdered  excejit 
himself,  and  that  we  should  be  murdered  also.  I 
made  no  reply,  but  walked  away  to  the  room  where 
my  babes  and  female  servants  were.  The  officer 
went  out  at  the  opposite  door  of  the  hall  where  we 
had  spoken  together,  and  never  got  down  stairs 
alive,  for  he  was  butchered  most  cruelly  in  Colonel 
Fancourt's  dressing-room.  I  have  since  hcanl  that 
his  name  was  Lieut.  O'lleilly,  1st  Battalion  1st 
Regiment  of  Native  Infantry. 

"  When  I  had  this  conversation  with  the  above- 
mentioned  officer,  I  began  to  think  it  unsafe  to  quit 
my  own  room  again.  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared, 
I  went  into  Colonel  lancourt's  writing-room  and 
looked  through  the  Venetian  blinds  on  the  parade. 
I  saw  some  soldiers  of  the  69  th  Regiment  lying 
dead.  Four  Sepoys  were  at  that  moment  on  the 
watch  at  the  door  of  Colonel  Marriott's  quarters 
and  several  issuing  from  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
The  latter  were  not  firing,  —  indeed,  I  think  they 
were  unarmed,  —  and  were  making  a  great  noise. 
At  this  time  there  was  firing  on  the  ramparts,  and 
apparentl}-  in  all  jiarts  of  the  fort ;  at  lea-<t,  I  heard 
firing  in  many  different  places,  though  at  the  main- 
guard  and  the  barracks  all  seemed  quiet.  The 
Sepoys  were  then  employed  in  ransacking  the 
houses,  intent  on  murder  or  plunder. 

"  At  this  moment  I  gave  up  all  for  lost.  I  opened 
my  dressing-table  drawer,  and  took  out  my  hus- 
band's miniature,  which  I  tied  on,  and  hid  imdir 
mv  habit  shirt,  determined  not  to  lose  that  but  in 
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death.  I  had  secured  his  wuteh  some  time  before, 
to  ascertain  tlie  hour.  I  had  hardlv  seereted  tliis 
much  valued  reniemljrance,  before  1  heard  a  loud 
noisi;  in  the  hall  adjoiuini;  my  bedroom.  I  moved 
softly,  and  lookinjj  tlu-ouj^h  the  door  discovered  two 
Sepoys  knockiuji  a  chest  of  drawers  to  pieces.  I 
was  struck  with  homn*,  concluding  then:  next  visit 
would  bo  to  my  apartment. 

'•  My  children  and  their  Icmalc  servants  were  at 
this  time  lyinij  on  the  mat,  just  before  the-  door, 
which  opened  into  the  batrk  veranila,  and  which 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny 
seemed  the  safest  place,  as  shots  being  fired  at  the 
windows,  we  were  obliged  to  move  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  them.  I  whispered  mv  ayali  tliat  the 
Sepoys  were  in  the  hall,  and  told  lier  to  move  from 
the  door.  She  took  my  children  under  the  bed, 
and  begged  mo  to  go  there  also.  I  had  not  time 
for  n^ply,  for  the  door  we  had  just  lefl,  was  at  that 
instant  burst  open.  I  got  under  the  bed,  and  was 
no  sooner  there  than  several  shots  were  fired  into 
the  room;  but  although  the  <loor  was  ojxjned,  no 
one  entered.  I  took  up  a  bullet  which  fell  close  to 
me  under  the  bed. 

"  'llie  children  were  screaming  with  terror  at  the 
firing,  and  I  expected  that  our  last  moment  had 
come;  but  willing  to  make  ime  effort  to  save  my 
babes,  I  crept  from  my  hiding-place  into  a  small 
adjoining  room,  off  the  back  of  the  staircase.  I 
opened  the  window,  from  which  I  saw  two  horse- 
keepers.  I  returned  instantly  to  my  bedroom,  and 
desired  the  ayah  to  take  my  little  babe  in  her  anns. 
I  took  Charles  St.  John  in  my  own,  and  opening 
the  door  of  the  back  staircase,  ran  down  as  quickly 
as  I  could.  When  we  got  to  the  bottom,  we  found 
several  Sejjoys  on  guard  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
I  showed  them  my  babes,  and  told  my  ayah  to  in- 
form them  they  might  take  all  we  had  if  they  would 
spare  our  lives. 

One  of  them  desired  us  to  sit  down  in  the  stable 
with  the  horses.  Another  looked  very  surly,  but  did 
not  prevent  our  going  there,  \\liilst  we  stayed  in  the 
Btiible,  I  told  the  ayah  1  had  my  husband's  watch, 
and  refjuested  she  would  hide  it  for  me.  She  dug 
up  some  earth  with  her  6ngers,  threw  it  over  the 
watch,  and  put  some  chatties  on  it.  We  had  not 
been  seated  many  minutes  before  we  were  orderetl 
away  by  a  kind  Sepoy.  He  told  me  to  go  into  the 
fovl-house,  which  had  only  a  bamboo  front,  and  we 
were,  in  consequence,  exposed  to  vicAv,  until  the 
same  Sepoy  brought  us  a  mat,  which  we  made 
use  of  by  placing  it  before  the  door  to  hide  our- 
selves; and  aflerwards  the  same  man  gave  my 
little  boy  half  a  loaf  of  bi-ead  to  appease  his  hun- 
ger. 

"  There,  I  suppose,  we  sat  about  three  hours,  in 
the  greatest  agony  of  mind,  endeavoring  to  quiet 
my  dear  little  Charles,  whom  I  found  it  very  dilHcult 
U)  pacify,  so  tcn-ified  was  he  by  the  constant  tiring, 
and  cried  sadly  to  get  out,  and  go  to  his  papa. 
Several  times,  from  my  concealment,  I  saw  the  Se- 
jKjys  taking  out  immense  loads  of  our  goods  on  their 
backs,  tied  up  in  table-cloths  and  sheets,  lliey  all 
went  by  the  way  of  the  ramparts,  which  made  mo 
fear  that  tliey  still  had  possession  of  the  works.  I 
know  not  how  I  supported  myself  tlirough  all  the 
horrors  of  that  night  and  morning.  What  I  dread- 
ed mo5t  was  to  hear  of  my  husband's  murder,  and  I 
really  believe  1  should '  have  braved  death,  and 
searched  for  liim  on  the  paradi-,  had  not  the  situa- 
tion of  my  babes  M-ithheld  me  fhjm  the  rash  at- 
em})t.    My  dread  of  having  them  murdered  during 


my  absence,  or  of  leaving  them  wretched  orj>hans, 
made  me  remain  in  the  place  of  refuge. 

"  I  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  tlie  19th  Dragoons 
from  Arcot.  The  few  lines  Colonel  Fancourt 
wr<jte  in  his  nwm  1  thought  most  probablv  were 
intended  to  be  st>nt  express  to  Colonel  Giflespie, 
who  was,  on  that  morning  coming  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  us.  But  whether  Colonel  Fancourt  had 
the  means  of  sending  his  despatch  or  not,  I  was 
quite  ignorant.  Still,  however,  I  thought  the  news 
might  reach  Colonel  Cillespie  on  the  road,  by  some 
chance  or  other,  and  hearing  a  tremendous  firing  at 
the  gate  strengthened  my  hopes  that  the  regiment 
had  arrived. 

"  Our  house  appeared,  at  this  time,  quite  de- 
serted by  the  Sepoys  ;  but  suddenly  several  of 
them  rushed  into  the  compoimd,  and  called  out, 
as  the  ayah  said,  for  me,  determined  to  find  and 
nmrder  me.  She  requested  me  to  go  into  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  fowl-house,  which  I  did, 
taking  my  Charles  with  me,  and  covering  him  with 
my  gown.  I  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  him 
quiet.  He  screamed  at  every  instant.  I  expected 
we  should  all  be  massacred  ;  but  the  firing  at  the 
gate  became  now  so  strong  that  the  Sepoys  were 
obliged  to  fly  to  it,  and  once  more  vacated  the 
house,  by  which  unexpected  incident  we  escaped 
impending  death.  I  was  so  thirsty  as  several  times 
to  drink  dirty  water  out  of  a  dirty  chatty,  and  give 
the  same  to  my  dear  Charles  also. 

"  At  last  I  heard  distinctly  the  horses  of  the  19th 
Dragoons  upon  the  drawbridge,  and  huzzas  loudly 
repeated,  riien  I  hoped  everytliing,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  they  entered  the  fort.  An  oflScer  rode 
in  and  called  for  mc  by  name,  but  1  could  neither 
answer  nor  move.  Again,  I  heard  my  name  re- 
peated, and  saw  an  ofiicer  in  a  red  jacket  who  I 
thought  looked  like  my  husband.  I  made  an  ef- 
fort and  sprang  forward  to  meet  him.  It  was  Mr. 
Maclean.  I  called  for  my  husband.  He  told  me 
he  was  alive.  Colonel  Gillespie  and  Mrs.  Maclean 
then  joined  us,  and  both  gave  me  the  same  assiu-ance. 
They  took  me  up  stairs  and  forced  me  to  drink 
some  wine  and  water.  Wlien  the  agitation  of  my 
mind  had  a  little  calmed  down,  they  told  me  that 
Colonel  Fancourt  was  wounded,  though  not  danger- 
ously, and  that  he  nmst  be  kept  quiet.  About  an 
hour  after  I  was  told  by  the  siu-geon  of  the  19th 
that  my  husband  was  in  danger,  but  tliat  worse 
wounds  had  been  cured  ;  his  were  flesh  wounds, 
and  the  balls  had  not  lodged.  Hope  still  made 
me  think  he  Avonld  recover.  I  would  not  even  ask 
to  see  him,  thinking  the  interview  might  agitate 
him  too  much.  Alas  !  I  found  too  late  there  were  no 
hopes  of  him  from  the  first,  for  he  breathed  his  last 
about  five  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon.  Thank 
God,  he  died  without  much  suffering.  That  his 
death  was  happy  I  am  fully  satisfied,  for  he  lived 
religiously,  and  met  his  fate  like  a  brave  soldier, 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty." 

Here  the  narrative  ends. 

When  Colonel  (iillespie  forced  his  entrance  into 
Vellore,  his  dragoons  put  800  Sepoys  to  the  sword 
before  the  nuitiny  was  totally  suppressed.  Tliis 
gallant  ofiicer  obtained  great  credit  for  his  prompt 
energy  on  this  occasion,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  rising  men  in  India.  He  fell  in  the  Nepaulese 
war  as  Major-General  Sir  Robert  RoUo  Gillespie, 
being  shot  through  the  heart  while  leading  three 
comjjanies  of  English  soldiers  to  the  assault  of  the 
fortified  position  of  Kahuiga,  in  October,  1814.     Of 
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the  four  conipmnies  of  the  69th  Kejjiment  which 
Ibniu'tl  the  weak  Kiiropcan  garrison  of  Vellore,  164 
were  killed,  and  nearly  all  the  officers. 


ON  A  BICYCLE. 

Akistociiatic  wielders  of  the  j)en  have  seized 
hold  of  an  accident  or  two,  and  the  reckless 
ridinjjt  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  to  make  them  handles 
for  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  velocii)ede. 
This  piwe  of  mechanism  may  certainly  be  an  intru- 
sion, but  for  all  tiiat  it  seejns  to  have  its  good  quali- 
ties ;  and  as  to  tlie  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
its  use,  —  well,  ujjon  rackinfj  one's  brains  a  little  it  is 
possible  to  recall  objexjtions  having  been  made  to 
steam  in  days  gone  by.  Tramways  have  been 
driven  off  oiu"  roads,  but  they  are  trying  to  creep 
back ;  perambulators  liave  been  crushed  endlessly, 
and  they  certainly  are  unpleasant  when  the  fore- 
wheel  is  thrust  between  your  legs  and  you  feel 
about  to  be  transformed  into  a  baby  murderer ;  but 
perambulators  increase  in  number,  fast  as  do  their 
occupants,  and  the  green  four-wheeler  that  fathers 
of  families  used  to  draw  about  on  Sundays  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  And  doubtless,  if  some  opponent 
of  the  good  old  conservative  notions  of  England 
were  to  introduce  a  comfortable  street  cab,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  hideous  jangling  vehicles  of  the 
present  day,  he  would  be  cfied  down,  —  perhaps 
ruined. 

For  my  part,  being  a  verj'  mild,  inquisitiye  indi- 
vidual, I  have  felt  rather  disposed  to  welcome  the 
new  means  of  locomotion,  and  mentally  exclaimed, 
"  How  delightful  to  spin  along  upon  land  more  inde- 
jjendently  than  the  Rob  Roy  canoe  on  water  !  How 
glorious  to  be  free  of  tolls  (?),  ostlers,  taxes,  and 
trouble  !  To  ride  where  one  listeth,  and  then,  — 
"  double  up  your  |)erambulator." 

The  name  was  enough  to  tempt  one  to  invest,  so 
T  bought  a  "  bicycle,"  and  anxiously  smuggled  it 
into  the  little  coach-house,  ready  for  an  opportunity 
of  trying  its  paces. 

Being  such  a  revolutionary  method  of  going  over 
the  ground  one  naturally  felt  a  delicacy  about  ap- 
pearing in  public  until  able  to  perform  with  grace 
and  effe^jt.  Here  was  a  difficulty :  privacy  was 
required,  but  not  to  be  obtained.  I  had  learned 
skating  upon  a  ditcli,  riding  in  a  school,  dancing  in 
so  many  private  lessons;  but  velocipeding  how 
was  it  to  be  attained  ?  A  garden  seventy  feet  by 
thirty,  with  narrow  gravel  paths  at  right  angles, 
was  certainly  not  adapted ;  and,  besides,  inquisitive 
])eople  could  have  looked  over  the  walls.  One 
could  not  do  it  in  a  room,  —  what  was  to  be  done  V 

I  had  that  horrible  vehicle  in  bed  with  me  for 
nights.  There  was  a  complete  reverse  of  circum- 
.-^tances ;  it  sat  upon  me,  nightmare  fashion,  instead 
of  mc  i-iding  it ;  I  dreamed  of  it,  and  saw  myself  ig- 
nominiously  dragged  off  to 'the  station-house  for 
}>owling  my  hoops  upon  the  pavement.  I  saw  my- 
self brought  to  ruin  by  people  thrusting  walking- 
sticks  in  my  spokes.  I  was  laughed  at ;  shouted 
after ;  hunted  by  a  mob  of  Iwys,  who  would  catch 
me,  paddle  hard  as  I  would  ;  and  time  after  time  I 
sat  up  in  bed  in  a  violent  state  of  perspiration, 
avowing  that  1  would  either  bum  or  sell  the  tiling 
which  tlireateneil  to  be  the  bane  of  my  existence. 

Weeks  passed,  and  tlie  bicycle  had  not  even 
been  looked  at  without  a  shudder,  when  one  bright, 
frosty  nicht,  aboot  eleven,  when  taking  my  custom- 
ary look  out  before  n^tiring,  the  tliought  occurred 
to  me,  "  Why  not  trj-  in  the  dark  ?  " 


Why  indeed  ?  Five  minutes  after  I  was  stealing 
down  U)  tJie  coach-house,  and  tryuig  to  smuggle  the 
thing  out,  but  the  doors  would  creak  horribly,  and 
the  wheels  grated  upon  the  gravel.  I  knew  that 
another  sound  would  bring  peo[ile  right  and  lefl,  to 
tlieir  windows  anticipating  doctors  or  fin^-engines ; 
so,  hugging  my  enemy  in  my  arms,  I  bore  it  to  the 
railinjis  lifted  it  over,  tearing  my  coat  in  the  act, 
and  then  followed  it  into  the  road. 

We  are  to  have  gas  our  way,  but  at  present  it  is 
under  consideration ;  and  upon  tliis  dark,  cold 
night,  as  I  stood  beside  my  vehicle,  looking  in  all 
directions  cautiously  as  a  burglar,  suddenly  a  light 
was  thrown  full  upon  me,  and  from  behind  it  a 
gruff  voice  inquired,  — 

"  Wliat  's  your  little  game  ?  " 

Game  indeed !  it  was  no  sptjrt,  but  a  piece  of  seri- 
ous earnest ;  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  I 
induced  police-constable  John  Dorhead  to  believe 
that  this  was  not  an  infernal  machine,  and  that  he 
might  turn  off  his  bull's-eye  and  leave  me  to  my 
own  devices. 

The  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  —  O,  how  hard ! 
—  and  lifting  the  incubus  once  more,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  beyond  the  last  house.  Pausing 
for  bi'eath,  1  sot  the  thing  down,  straddled  across  it, 
settled  myself  in  my  seat,  and  then,  —  well,  then  I 
went  forward,  verj-  slowly,  walking  upon  tlie  tips 
of  my  toes  and  taking  the  thing  along  with  me.  I 
knew  1  ought  to  give  myself  a  good  start,  thrust 
my  feet  upon  the  treadles,  and  then  go  along  rapid- 
ly. I  say  I  knew  all  this,  but  that  was  all.  If  I 
lifted  one  leg  from  the  ground,  I  inclined  that  side ; 
if  I  lifted  the  other,  the  inclination  was  but  the 
reverse ;  and  as  to  taking  both  feet  up,  I  freely 
confess  it,  I  dared  not. 

However,  I  got  on  slowly,  with  the  thing  between 
my  legs,  telling  myself  tliat  I  was  progressing  fast ; 
and  I  chuckled  as  I  congratulated  myself  ujK)n  the 
fact  of  my  being  unobserved.  At  last,  as  time  was 
getting  on,  I  grew  more  daring,  and  made  a  rush, 
performing  a  wild  curve  which  sent  me  into  tlie  ditch 
on  the  left,  while  the  next  attempt  sent  me  into 
the  hedge  on  tlie  right. 

"  Perseverance  conquers  in  the  end,"  I  muttered, 
as  I  prepared  for  another  tr\-;  and  so  I  went  on 
imtil,  conceiving  that  I  had  done  pretty  well  for 
one  night,  and  that  even  if  I  had  acquired  no  skill 
I  had  done  sometliing  towards  overcoming  my 
timidity,  I  turned  back  and  walked,  or  rather 
waddled,  the  instrument  till  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  I  paused  to  consider. 

Should  I  ?  Should  n't  I  ?  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  firmly  and  to  steer  carefully  and  it 
would  go  down  hill  ofitsclf.  Tlie  maker  told  me  that 
the  faster  I  went,  tlie  safer.  If  I  meant  to  learn,  I 
must  be  a  little  bold.  I  'd  a  good  mind  to  let  it  go, 
and  I  walked  it  down  a  few  yards.  Why,  even  if 
I  did  fall,  I  could  not  hurt  myself  much  ;  it  was  not 
like  being  upon  a  restive  horse,  and  being  dragged 
by  the  stirrups,  and,  —  was  n't  it,  though  !  I  only 
lifted  my  legs  for  an  instant  to  touch  the  treadles 
when  the  wretch  of  a  thing  was  off  down  the  incline. 
Maze])pa's  ride  was  nothing  to  it ;  the  bicycle 
cycled,  the  wind  rushed  past  mv  ears,  and  I  believe 
l' shouted,  "  Stof)  it  1  "  feeling  for  the  moment  that 
I  was  off  at  express  speed;  then  there  was  a  crash, 
a  sudden  halt,  and  O,  how  hard  and  firm  was  that 
new  road  1 

"  I  thought  you  'd  get  up  to  something  afore 
you  'd  done,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  and  once  more  I 
was  illuminated  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
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I  only  j^-oancd  as  I  asked  the  constable  to  assist 
me  in  with  my  wheels  of  misfortune.  I  did  not 
scruple  alwut  makin<;  a  noise  now,  all  1  wanted 
was  to  pet  the  thinj;  locked  up,  and  to  <;o  and  bathe 
tliat  larjje  lump  swelling  upon  my  noble  forehead  ; 
but  I  believe  the  lellow  was  grinning  when  I  gave 
him  a  shilling. 

I  don't  know  whether  mind  or  body  was  the 
sorer  the  nex{  morning,  but  I  was  very  ill  at  ease, 
and  "  said  I  to  myself,  here 's  a  lesson  tor  me," 
while  I  ran  over  in  my  own  mind  the  list  of  my 
enemies,  being  at  last  fully  determined  to  send  my 
compliments  to  the  gentleman  who  cut  up  my  last 
b<Hik,  and  with  my  compliments  the  gill  of  the 
bitTcle. 

Humbly  and  sincerely  I  trust  that  he  may  not 
break  his  neck. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Kni.i.ani)  ia  still  growling  over  the  cost  of  the 
war  with  Abyssinia. 

DtTRixG  the  month  of  July  Paris  keeps  its  thir- 
teen favorite  theatres  closed.' 

Gkokoe  Sand*8  complete  works  are  about  to  be 
issued  in  a  ninety-volume  edition.  Ninety  vol- 
umes ! 

M.  Rocheport's  father  has  written  to  the  Rap- 
pei,  to  say  that  his  son,  who  was  in  receipt  of  a  large 
income  clerived  from  the  sale  of  La  Lanterne,  had 
lett  him  in  distress. 

TiiK  finest  work  in  sculpture  in  the  French  Ex- 
hibition this  year  is  said  to  be  the  Statue  "  Ddses- 
poir  "  by  Perrault :  the  finest  painting  that  of  the 
'•  Assomption"  by  Bonnat.  Both  artists  have  won 
the  mtdaiUe  d'honnevr. 

M.  FuANTZ  Br.AUVALLET,  8on  of  M.  Ldon 
Beauvallet,  author  of  "  Sur  Terre  et  sur  Mer,"  and 
grandson  of  M.  Pierre-Fran<;ois  Beauvallet,  of  the 
ConsiTvatoire,  has  made  a  hit  with  bis  first  dra- 
matic essav,  "  Le  Don  Quichotte  des  Maris,"  re- 
cently produced  at  the  Dejazet,  Paris. 

Thk  Chemical  Society  of  London,  wishing  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  their  distingtiished  fellow, 
the  late  Profi'ssor  Faraday,  has  instituted  a  gold 
medal,  to  l)e  awarded  from  time  to  time  to  any  for- 
eign cliemist  who  may  have  distinguished  hunself 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  science. 

Mu.  TuoiufYcuoFT's  colossal  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  is  at  last  finished.  It  represents  Her 
Majesty  in  half-militarj'  costmne,  such  as  she  used 
to  wear  when  visiting  tlie  camp  at  Chobham  with 
the  Prince  Consort.  It  is  fourteen  feet  hi^h,  and  will 
be  placed  in  front  of  St.  Geoi-ge's  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Two  ho|)eful  Frenchmen,  Messieurs  Tissandier 
and  de  Fouvielle,  are  al)out  to  undertake  the  daring 
enterprise  of  reaching  the  north  pole  in  a  balloon. 
The  machine  in  which  the  bold  adventurers  are 
about  to  embark  on  their  perilous  journey,  and  which 
is  appropriately  named  "  Le  Pole  Nonl,"  is  now  be- 
ing completed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  wliich  the  Gov- 
emtnent  have  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  pur- 
pose. ITiis  monster  balloon,  bi'side  which  even  the 
famous  (idant  would  seem  a  mere  toy,  will  contain 
over  10,000  culnc  metres  of  gas,  and  is  comjxjsed 
entirely  of  a  cloth  manufactiuv<l  from  ca<mtchouc, 
which  will  allow  of  grtsit  expansion  in  the  ran-fied 
strata  of  the  atmosphere.  The  seams  uniting  the 
different  pieces  form  a  total  lengtli  of  three  English 


miles.  The  car,  a  marvel,  it  is  said,  of  strength  and 
lightness,  is  construct«'d  to  carry  ten  passengi-rs, 
4,000  pounds  of  ballast,  and  provisions  for  a  month. 

A  Fui-aiCH  journal  is  resjwnsible  tor  the  follow- 
ing :  In  a  certain  small  provincial  town  one  of 
the  re8i(\ents,  M.  A.  B.,  found  that  his  house  was 
rendered  botli  damp  and  d;irk  by  tlie  contiguity  of  a 
large  tree  which  was  inconveniently  near  to  his 
windows.  He  would  gladly  have  had  it  cut  down, 
but  the  tree  belonged  to  the  commune,  and  was  not 
to  be  meddled  with.  Being  a  man  of  resources,  he 
sent  for  insertion  to  one  of  the  Paris  papers  the  fol- 
"lowing  paragraph  :  "  ITiere  is  still  in  existence 
one  of  the  trees  of  liberty  of  the  date  of  1793.  It 
may  be  seen  at  X.,  close  to  tlie  house  of  M.  A.  B., 
and  the  passers-by  reverently  uncover  their  heads 
to  this  venerable  witness  of  our  grandest  struggles 
and  our  most  illustrious  victory."  Three  days  af- 
terwards an  order  came  from  the  prdfectiure  in  Paris 
for  the  Mayor  of  X-  to  cause  tlie  said  tree  to  be 
cut  down,  —  which  was  accordingly  done  forthwith. 

The  Athen«um  mentions  an  ingenious  plan  de- 
vised lor  indicating  localities  and  distances  in  Lon- 
don. "  The  ITiames,  from  the  most  eastern  point  to 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  a  line  thence  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner  and  Knightsbridge,  are  considered  as 
an  equator,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  measure 
distances  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  each  towards  the 
north  and  south,  and  denote  them  by  increasing 
nnmbers,  similar  distances  from  west  to  east  being 
denoted  by  alphabetical  letters.  Both  numbers 
and  letters  are  to  be  put  up  in  every  street  and  on 
every  lamp-post,  so  that  a  person  may  readily  ascer- 
tain in  what  direction  he  is  going,  and  how  far  he 
has  gone.  Thus,  by  observing  that  he  has  passed 
from  A  3  to  A  4,  he  may  know  that  he  has  gone 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  towards  the  north  or  south  of 
the  equatorial  line.  Similarly,  his  advance  from  A 
4  to  B  4  would  show  he  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  west  to  east.  Addresses  might  thus  be 
given  with  greater  precision  and  distinctness  than 
at  present,  and  many  disputes  about  cab-lares  be 
obviated." 

Lazo  SKUNDniCH,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  formidable  of  the  brigand  chiefs,  who  was  for 
eighteen  years  the  terror  of  the  "  Military  Fron- 
tier," is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties. He  gave  himself  up  to  the  troops  in  1866, 
after  stipulating  that  "  neither  himself  nor  his  com- 
panions should  be  sentenced  either  to  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  life."  He  was  then  employed  on 
the  principle  of  "  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  as 
leader  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  their  can^paign 
against  the  brigands  ;  and  he  proved  so  succcssnil 
in  his  new  career  that  in  a  short  time  the  country- 
was  almost  entirely  cleared  of  the  robber  bands. 
He  was  tlien  tried  in  a  civil  court  for  his  former  of- 
fences, and  was  sentenced,  together  with  his  band, 
t<j  eighteen  years'  hard  labor.  As  soon,  however 
as  it  became  known  that  he  was  in  prison,  the 
brigands  again  began  to  show  thetnsclves,  and  their 
dcpivdations  have  now  become  so  formidable  that 
the  Government  has  decided  to  liberate  Skundrich 
and  employ  him  as  before,  in  the  purstiit  of  his  for- 
mer comrades. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gajcette  observes  that  none  of  the 
^iograph«'rs  of  General  Jomini,  whose  death  was 
announced  some  weeks  since,  seem  to  have  been 
aware  that  on  one  important  occasion  he  was  the 
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atlvigcr  of  Napoleon  III.,  as  lie  liail  l)een  of  his  uncle. 
Just  before  the  last  Italian  Avar  the  Emjieror  sum- 
nioned  him  to  Paris  and  laid  before  him  the  plan  of 
the  cominjj  campaign.  "  Mon  Dieu,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, *'  ils  sont  tons  bons,  les  plans  de  campagne,  sur 
le  papier.  La  difficulte,  e'est  de  les  modifier  sur  le 
terrain,  d'etre  prot  h  tout,  de  faire  face  k.  tout,  de 
nr(?voir  tout,  et  de  tout  combiner  d'avance,  raeme 
1 'impossible,  d'arrivcr  toujonrs  a  projxjs,  etde  n'ctre 
jamais  pris  an  depourvu."  The  first  Napoleon,  we 
well  know,  had  this  wonderful  jrift,  and  Jomini, 
even  after  his  rnptnre  with  him,  acknowledged  that 
his  genius  lay  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  even  when 
suddenly  aroused  from  the  heaviest  sleep,  he  wa< 
at  once  able  to  seize  the  exact  state  of  affairs.  The 
battle  of  Magenta  showed  clearly  enough  that  this 
pif\  at  least  hiad  not  descended  to  his  nephew.  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  is  now  engaged  on  a  notice  of  (Gen- 
eral Jomini's  life  and  works,  which  is  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest,  as  likely  to  contain  the  crit- 
ic's last  words  upon  many  of  the  acts  and  actors  of 
contemporarj-  history. 

A  i>KCKEE  just  issued  by  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison  at  Kolberg,  in  Pomerania,  auuisingly  illus- 
trates one  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  royalty 
in  Prussia  is  ex|X)sed.  It  ap{>ears  that  during  the 
late  tour  of  the  Crown  Prince  in  Pomerania,  the 
people  of  Kolberg  came  into,  the  streets  with  flow- 
ers to  greet  him  on  his  entrance  into  their  town, 
and  that  several  of  them,  anxious  to  give  a  practi- 
cal proof  of  their  loyal  enthusiasm,  showered  bou- 
quets in  his  face.  The  consequence  was,  says  the 
commandant,  that  his  Royal  Highness  entered  the 
hall  of  the  ])alace  "  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears," 
caused  by  the  pain  of  the  scratches  he  had  received ; 
"notwithstanding  which,"  he  adds,  "our  Hohen- 
zoUern  was  so  extraordinarily  good-natured  that  he 
overlooked  this  monstrous  treatment,  and  continued 
to  behave  with  that  winning  friendliness  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  him."  The  commandant  then 
proceeds  to  exhort  the  inhabitants  in  future  to  be 
more  careful  and  considerate  when  presenting  flow- 
ers to  royal  personages.  "  When  the  son  of  the  sov- 
ereign walks  in  the  street,  the  people  should  either 
with  the  deepest  humility  offer  him  a  flower  in  their 
hands,  or  scatter  flowers  before  liis  feet,  but  they 
should  not  recklessly  east  them  in  the  air  so  as  to 
cause  wounds,  like  the  projectiles  of  an  enemy." 

An  English  writer  says :  "  There  is  something 
animal  about  decisiveness.  If  the  mind  be  a  fine 
and  discursive  mind,  inclined  to  thought,  and 
stored  with  knowledge,  it  must  be  hard  for  it  to  be 
swiflly  decisive.  One  of  the  main  qualifications 
for  decisiveness  is  to  be  able  to  shut  your  eyes  to 
all  manner  of  minor  considerations,  and  sometimes 
even  of  major  considerations.  To  do  this,  requires 
courage,  which  is  an  animal  virtue,  to  be  nuicli 
enlarged  by  practice.  Let  us  take  a  numerical 
illustration,  sliowing  the  rough-and-ready  way  in 
which  decisions  are  arrived  at  by  the  neglect  of 
minor  considerations.  Let  there  be  eight  consider- 
atifms  of  the  following  values;  No.  one,  value  17; 
No.  two,  value  0  ;  and  then  six  others,  the  values 
of  which  are  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  reasonably 
concluded  that  no  one  of  them  is  higher  than  4. 

"  A  decisive  man  sees  that  if  he  decides  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  he  will  have  on  his  side  No.  one,  equal 
to  1 7.  lie  sees  that  No.  two  will  be  against  lum. 
He  has  not  time  (it  is  perhaps  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle) t<)  ascertain  to  which  side  the  other  six  will  in- 
cline.    He  assumes,  however,   that  they   will  be 


evenly  balanced ;  he  knows  that  the  highest  value 
of  any  of  them  is  onlj-  4 ;  and  he  takes  at  once  the 
decision  which  will  be  sup[>orted  by  c<msideration 
Xo.  one,  value  1 7.  Of  coiu-se  no  mAn  thinks  so 
pedantically,  as,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  I 
have  snp|x)sed  him  to  do  in  the  foregoing  instance. 
But  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  thinking 
adopted  by  decisive  men,  and  to  show  liow  they 
are  often  right.  Had  there  been  time  lor  looking 
carefidly  at  ea<-h  of  the  eight  unascerUdned  consid- 
erations, it  might  have  tiu-ned  out  that  the  smaller 
considerations  would  ha\  e  entirely  altered  the  de- 
cision. The  man,  not  practised  in  decisiveness, 
cannot  bear,  even  at  a  moment  of  j)eril,  to  overlook 
this  possibility." 

If  Iilr.  Buckle's  theory  of  averages  holds  good 
with  regard  to  accidents,  it  certainly  is  not  appli- 
cable to  crimes  in  France,  where,  if  they  are  ruled 
by  any  law  at  all,  it  is  by  a  law  of  increase.  In 
spite  of  the  much  vaunted  Code  Napoleon,  and  of 
punishments,  as  a  rule,  more  severe  than  those  in- 
flicted in  England,  the  police  statistics  of  Paris  for 
the  last  few  years,  after  due  correction  for  the 
growth  of  the  jjopulation,  show  a  steady  and  most 
alarming  increase  of  crime.  The  greatest  augmen- 
tation is  observed  between  the  years  ISC'},  when 
the  number  of  persons  sentenced  by  the  criminal 
tribunals  was  25,500,  and  1868,  in  which  year  the 
surprising  total  of  35,700  convictions  was  recorded  ; 
the  activity  of  the  dangei'ous  classes  having  apjiar- 
ently  developed  itself  principally  in  the  direction  of 
burglary  and  robbery  accompanied  with  violence. 
Increased  vigilance,  leading  to  a  larger  number  of 
convictions,  may  account  piu-tially,  but  only  partially, 
for  this  disagreeable  phenomenon.  No  attemjjt  has 
ever  been  made  to  estimate  even  approximatively  the 
numbers  of  the  Parisian  thieves,  but  their  haunts 
are  tolerably  well  known.  Driven  by  Baron 
Ilaussmann's  improvements  from  most  of  their  old 
dens  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  congregate  ])rin- 
cipally  in  low  estaminets  in  the  neighboi-hood  of 
the  barriers  ;  but  even  in  the  streets  adjoining  the 
brilliant  boulevards,  more  than  one  "  tapis  franc  " 
still  exists,  the  habitues  of  which  would  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  company  at  the  famous  "  Lapin  Blanc  " 
described  by  Lugene  Sue.  The  Revue  des  deux 
Mond(s,  in  a  highly  interesting  article,  gives  some 
curious  details  concerning  this  peculiar  society. 
The  different  classes  of  thieves  do  not  associate 
with  each  other  or  even  frequent  the  same  houses. 
Those  who  assassinate  with  a  view  to  robbery  ai'e 
the  aristocracy  of  the  profession,  and  pride  them- 
selves on  their  superior  daring ;  they  call  them- 
selves the  "  gi'ossc  cavalerie,"  and  look  down"  on 
the  smaller  fry  with  the  same  contempt  which  Tm*- 
pin  or  Duval  might  have  felt  for  a  mere  pickpocket 
or  area  sneak.  The  same  language,  however,  is, 
with  trifling  difl'erences,  connnon  to  them  all,  most 
words  in  their  argot  being  of  a  medianal,  but  some 
even  of  a  classical  origin.  Thus  the  executioner 
commonly  styled  "  Chai'lot "  is  also  called  "  Tol- 
lard,"  fi*oni  "tollere,"  wliich  was  sometimes  used 
in  Latin  in  the  sense  of  "  to  execute."  The  llevue 
(les  deux  Moiides  attributes  the  cnonuous  increase 
of  the  thieving  population  in  France  to  the  want  of 
emigration,  except  from  the  provinces  to  the  capi- 
tal. Paris  does  duty  for  America  and  Austi-alia, 
receiving  all  the  discontented  and  jjenniless  }jro- 
vincials  who  come  to  seek  fortune  there ;  many  ol" 
whom  are  there  developed  into  accomplished  crim- 
inals. 
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THE  ALCHEMISTS. 

•'  The  upright  art  of  Alcbyraie  liketh  me  well."  —  Lcther. 

The  o<Id,  lingerinfr,  half-alive  vitality  of  old  su- 
perstitions was  curiously  instanced  some  seventy 
years  a<;o,  Avhen  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
German  Jteichsanzeiger,  purportin<;  to  be  issued  by 
the  "  Hermetic  Society,"  and  calling  for  communi- 
cations from  the  votaries  of  alchemy  scattered 
amonj;  the  public.  This  was  in  1796,  the  period 
when  the  Directory  governed  in  France,  and  Gen- 
eral Buonaparte  was  conquering  North  Italy;  a 
time  when  old  beliefs  on  many  important  subjects 
had  recently  met  with  sufficiently  rough  hand- 
ling. 

Answers  to  the  advertisement  came  in  from  all 
(juarters.  Persons  in  every  gratle  of  professional 
and  commercial  life,  tailors  and  shoemalcers,  physi- 
cians, privy  councillors,  schoolmasters,  watchma- 
kers, ajKJthecaries,  organists,  professed  themselves 
practical  students  of  the  occult  science,  and  desir- 
ous of  fm'ther  enlightenment  in  their  as  yet  unsuc- 
cessful quest  after  the  great  elixir.  Tlie  idea  that 
an  influential  "  Hermetic  Society "  was  in  exist- 
ence, infused  new  hope  into  these  isolated  search- 
ers. But  on  how  baseless  a  fabric  their  hope  was 
built  eventually  appeared,  when  tlie  arcliives  of  the 
^(K'iety  were  submitted  to  inspection,  and  it  was 
found  to  have  consisted  of  two  members  only,  two 
Westphalian  doctors  of  obscure  fame.  On  the  let- 
ters they  had  received  in  conse<pience  of  their 
advertisement,  were  found  indorsed  the  words 
"  answered  evasively." 

These  facts  are  told  us  in  a  lecture  recently 
delivered  at  Leipsic  by  Professor  Erdmann,  and 
publislu'tl  in  the  Gurtenlauhe.  From  his  statements, 
and  from  other  sources,  we  propose  to  put  together 
a  few  notes  relative  to  tlie  exploded  science,  —  the 
eccentric  torchbearer  to  chemical  discovery, — 
whose  annals  contribute  sucli  notable  pages  to  the 
moral  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  its  history  in  fonnal 
Be(|uence.  We  do  not  discuss  the  tra<litions  of  its 
origin  among  the  sages  of  Egypt,  nor  pon<ler  over 
the  ambi'zuous  inscription  on  tne  Emerald  Table  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  —  the  "  Apocalypse  of  Alche- 
my," as  Dr.  Erdmann  calls  it.  Tliat  Moses  was 
giving  proof  of  liis  skill  as  an  "adept"  when  he 
dissolved  the  golden  calf  and  made  the  rebellious 
Israelites  inibilKJ  it  in  a  liquid  state,  that  the  long- 
livetl  antediluvian  patriaivhs  had  in  fact  got  hold 
of  the  Elixir  Vita,  that  Noah  was  commanded  to 
liang  up  the  true  and  genuine  pliilosopher's  stone 
in  tlie  Ark,  to  give  light  to   all  living  creatures 


therein,  are  opinions  we  will  merely  glance  at,  as 
some  of  the  most  ambitious  among  the  many  fictions 
by  which  alchemy  sought  to  ennoble  its  pedigree, 
when,  from  an  obscure  and  ill-accredited  pursuit,  it 
had  come  to  be  admitted  into  the  front  ranks  of  no- 
toriety, to  be  professed  by  sages  of  eminence  and 
patronized  by  powerful  monarchs.  It  was  in  the 
thirteenth  century  that  it  stepped  into  this  position, 
brought  to  it  mainly  through  the  intercourse  of  the 
Arabs  with  Europe.  The  heyday  of  its  dignity 
may  be  said  to  have  continued  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  After  the  Revival  of 
Learning  it  declined  in  estimation;  but  it  still 
maintained  a  very  considerable  sway  over  those 
jxjrtions  of  society  where  mental  activity  had  not 
been  impelled  into  the  new  channels.  Of  its  prev- 
alence in  Germany,  especially  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Professor  Erdmann  relates  many 
curious  instances.  To  these  we  shall  presently  re- 
cur. Tlie  absolute  death  of  Alchemy,  or  the 
"  Spagiric  Art,"  as  it  used  sometimes  to  be  called, 
cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
publication  of  Lavoisier's  "  Modern  System  of  Chem- 
istry," eighty  years  ago.  And  here  again,  when  we 
speak  of  its  "  absolute  death,"  it  must  be  observed 
that,  even  in  our  own  times,  chemists  of  first-rate 
rank  have  accorded  a  certain  degree  of  recognition 
to  its  fundamental  hv-pothesis.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
is  not  alone  in  avowing  his  opinion  that  the  trans- 
mutations of  metals  need  not  be  considered  an  im- 
possibility. Metals,  it  is  argued,  are  composite 
bodies,  brought  into  their  actual  condition  by  the 
hidden  operations  of  Nature.  Why  may  not  man, 
who  has  >vrested  so  many  secrets  from  her  already, 
find  out  thifi  art  of  metal-making  also,  and  by  some 
imitative  process  form  similar  combinations  under 
the  same  relative  conditions  ?  But  to  what  pur- 
pose ?  If  the  art  resulted  in  a  monopoly  by  some  dex- 
terous patentee,  gold-making  would  before  long  come 
to  be  mado  penal  ;  if  every  one  might  without  hin- 
drance carry  his  own  California  in  his  own  crucible, 
gold  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  standard  of  value. 

But  has  the  transmutation  ever  been  effected  ? 
Here  the  testimony  of  enlightened  modern  inquiry 
is  emphatic.allv  No,  in  spite  of  the  half-aflSrniations 
we  meet  with  liere  and  tliere ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
"  History  of  Alchymy  "  alluded  to  by  Professor  Erd- 
mann, published  as  late  as  1832,  wherein  the  au- 
thor expresses  his  belief  that  at  least  five  "  Adepts  " 
or  masters  of  the  art  of  transmutation  have,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  made  good  their  claims  to  the  title. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  note  what  were 
the  definite  objects  which  the  alchemists  proposed 
to  themselves  in  their  ix'searches,  and  which  thf 
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adepts  professed  to  have,  accomplished.     The  doc- 
triiu's  on  >vMc'h  their  science  tested  were  three  :  — 

1.  That  <roM  cotild  be  produced  from  metals 
which  themselres  contained  no  {»old,  by  the  «ppl»- 
civtion  to  them  of  an  artificial  preparation.  Ihis 
preparation  went  bv  the  names  of  the  Philosopher's 
Sttine,  the  Great  Elixir,  the  Great  Man;isterium, 
and  the  Red  Tincture.  It  was  applied  U*  metals 
when  they  had  been  fused  into  a  liquid  stntc ;  and 
the  act  of  application  was  called  Projection. 

2.  That  silver  could  be  similarly  produced  out 
of  metals  containing  no  silver,  b\-  the  application  of 
another  ])renaration  called  the  Stone  of  the  Second 
Order,  the  Little  Elixir,  the  Little  Magisterium, 
and  the  White  Tincture.  This,  naturally,  was  in 
much  less  request  than  the  other,  and  is  much  less 
talked  aboiit  in  the  records  of  Alchemy. 

3.  Tlie  same  preparation  which  thus  ennobles 
metals  and  produces  gold  is,  at  the  same  time, 
when  in  a  potable  state,  or  even  in  some  forms  as 
a  solid,  a  medicine  possessing  marvellous  qualities 
for  preserving  life  and  renewing  youthful  vigor. 
How  far  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of 
Ute  were  considered  identical  is,  however,  left  in 
some  doubt  by  the  ambiguity  of  Spagiric  writers. 
By  some  the  latter  has  been  described  as  having 
the  properties  of  sea-water ;  by  others  as  an  invig- 
orating paste ;  by  others  as  liquid  gold ;  by  others, 
Raymond  Lulli,  for  instance,  as  something  verj' 
like  honest  port  and  sherry.  This  elixir  of  life 
was  sought  by  the  earlier  alchemists  much  more 
eagerly  than  was  the  stone  in  its  transmuting  prop- 
erties, but  it  faded  into  discredit  sooner:  the 
avarice  of  mankind  proved  stronger  than  their  love 
of  existence ;  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  the  great 
disprover  Death  was  more  convincing  in  his  argu- 
ments than  the  obstinacy  of  metallic  ores.  Gold 
might  be  "  exhibited  "  by  astute  contrivances  where 
honest  means  of  fabricating  it  had  failed ;  no  deceit 
could  "  exliibit "  life  in  the  individual  whose  hour 
of  fate  had  really  come. 

To  hit  upon  the  right  composition  of  the  greater 
magisteriimi,  whether  as  a  medicine   or  a  trans- 
muter  of  metals,  was,  then,  the  primary  aim  and 
end  of  alchemy   throughout.     To   decompose    all 
metals  into  their  primitive  constituents,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  each,  and  to  learn 
how  to  recombine  them  in  certain  specific  propor- 
tions, was   a  necessary  part  of  the  process,  and 
hence  resulted  the  inestimable  service  rendered  by 
alchemy  to  true  science,  —  the  establishment  of  tlie 
principles  of  chemical  analysis.     As  to  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  wonder-working  stone,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  vague,  contradictory,  and  hyper- 
bolical than  the  reports  of  professed  adepts  on  the 
subject.     Either  they  sought  to  disguise  their  con- 
scious ignorance  by  allegorical  language,  or  they 
pretended  to  make  a  mystery  of  some  simple  and 
ineflicacious  process ;  or  thinking  they  really  had, 
or  were  in  the  way  of  gaining,  the  secret,  they  tried 
to  mystify  those  who  might  perchance  have  followed 
up  their  indications  too  cleverly.     This  allegorical 
jargon  may  be  instanced  by  a  quotation  from  the 
verses   dedicatory  of    George    Ripley,    Canon    of 
Bridlington,  the  English  alchemist,   addressed  to 
King  Edward  IV.     He  sums  up^  his  lore  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Then  shall  ye  have  both  prreat  Elixir  ami  nurum  potnbile. 
9y  the  grace  and  will  of  God,  to  whom  be  laud  eternally." 
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"This  natural  pi  xess,  by  help  of  craft  then  consummate, 
Dtesolvetli  tlie  Ellrir  in  it«  unctu'us  humiditie, 
Then  in  '  ^       I' t  tliein  circulate, 

Like  n.  ;.  ctly  thicktd  be  : 

Then  wu  -  inner  itillrmlty, 

Aad  turn  all  uieula  to  Honrte  anl  Moona  moet  perfectly  ; 


Mark  the  pious  sentiment  with  which  Ki))ley  con- 
clndes.  It  is  a  notable  circumstance  that  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centurj-  the  pursuit  of 
alchemy  was  closely  connected  wiUi  the  religious 
sentiment,  or,  at  all  events,  professed  such  connec- 
tion. Its  prominent  advocates  then,  and,  indeed, 
to  3  later  date,  were  wont  to  speak  of  themselves 
as  devout  investigators  of  the  truths  of  Grod  dis- 
coverable in  the  marvels  of  Nature,  —  discoverable 
only  by  the  pure  and  patient.  They  claimed  for 
their  pursuit  the  same  religious  dignity  wliich 
Christians  of  the  "  broad  "  school  in  modern  theol- 
ogy are  bold  to  claim  for  scientific  study,  on  the 
ground  tliat  the  God  of  Revelation  is  also  the  God 
of  Nature,  and  speaks  to  man  by  the  one  mode  as 
well  as  by  the  other.  Their  expressions  are  often 
noble  and  elevated.  Hear  Johannes  Strangunere, 
in  his  dying  injunctions  to  his  son,  in  1432 : 
"  Upon  the  salvation  of  thy  soul  do  not  forget  the 
jwor;  and  in  any  case  look  well  to  thyself,  that 
thou  do  not  disclose  the  secrets  of  this  science  to 
any  covetous  worldly  man."  In  Faber's  Propugna- 
culum  Alchymice,  pubUshed  in  1644,  we  have  the 
religious  theory  of  the  science  thus  stated :  "  The 
stone  of  the  philosophers  is,  by  all  the  authors  who 
have  treated  of  it,  esteemed  to  be  tlie  greatest  gift 

of  God  on  earth As  therefore  it  is  so  great 

and  mighty  a  gift  of  Grotl,  the  most  necessary  thing 
in  order  tliat  man  should  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
its  excellence  and  worth,  is  wisdom  which  is  be- 
stowed by  God  on  very  few."  And  Michael  San- 
divogius,  a  Polisli  adept  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  reputed  autlior  of"  A  New  Light  of  Alchy- 
mie  taken  out  of  the  Foimtain  of  Nature  and  Man- 
ual Experience,"  as  the  English  translation  has  it, 
writes  thus :  "  Thou,  therefore,  that  desirest  to  attain 
to  this  &rt,  in  the  first  place  put  thy  whole  trust  in 
God  thy  Creator,  and  urge  him  by  thy  prayers, 
and  assuredly  believe  that  he  will  not  forsake  Uiee ; 
for  if  God  shall  know  that  thy  heart  is  sincere, 
and  thy  whole  trust  is  put  in  him,  he  will,  by  one 
means  or  another,  show  thee  a  way  and  assist  thee 
in  it,  that  thou  shalt  obtain  thy  desire."  There  is 
piety,  too,  in  the  reason  given  by  this  same  Sandi- 
vogius  why  the  adepts,  who  have  learnt  how  to 
circumvent  death,  chose  not  to  perpetuate  their  ex- 
istence on  earth :  "  Now  I  do  not  wonder,"  he  says, 
when  describing  the  glorious  effects  of  the  elixir, 
"  as  before  I  did,  why  philosophers,  when  they 
have  attained  to  this  medicine,  have  not  cared  to 
have  their  days  prolonged,  because  every  philoso- 
pher hath  the  life  to  come  so  clearly  before  his 
eyes  as  thy  face  is  seen  in  a  glass."  Ben  Jonson's 
impostor  acted  the  character  well :  — 

"  He,  honest  wretch, 
A  notable  superstitious  good  soul, 
Has  worn  his  knees  bare  and  his  slippers  bald, 
'VVitli  prayer  and  fasting  for  it.  .  .  .  Here  he  comes,  — 
Not  a  profane  word  afore  him,  — 't  is  poison  !  " 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  is  notorious  that  not 
only  many  good  and  pious  men,  but  many  of  the 
highest  intellects,  pursued  the  delusive  science,  and 
had  the  popular  repute  of  being  "  Spagiric  sages," 
or  adepts  in  its  mysteries.  Roger  Bacon,  Albertus 
Magnus,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  the  heroes  of 
many  fantastic  legends.  And,  indeed,  for  a  long 
period  it  was  chiefly  by  clerics,  and  by  monkish 
clerics,  that  it  was  cultivated.  In  the  dreamy  soli- 
tudes of  the  cloister,  where  man's  restless  imagina- 
tion so  oflen  revenged  itself  for  the  restrictions 
laid  on  active  life,  manv  a  tonsured  inmate  bent 
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over  crucible  and  bellows,  "  nursing  his  eternal 
hojK","  *  and  praying  devoutly  for  illumination  tix>m 
on  hij;lu 

But  cnthuaiaan  and  impoBture  are  ever  close  at 
hand ;  and  what  is  more  stranee,  the  border-land 
between  them  is  perilously  ill  <lefined.     A  liar  Las 
been  known  to  lie  liimseli"  into  beliel'  of  his  own  in- 
ventions ;  a  fanatic,  in  his  overweening  «lesire  for 
the  realization  of  his  dreams,  will  %vilfull\'  forjjet 
that  evidence  needs  fact  for  its  basis.     Ilie  wild 
stories  that  spring  up  like  a  tangle  of  weeds  round 
the   fame  ol  every  alchemical  philosopher  of  the 
Middle  Ages  leave  one  in  amaze  both  at  the  credu- 
lity and  the  untrutlifulness  of  our  iar-olf  ancestors ; 
and  yet  might  not  a  glance  nearer  home  suffice  to 
Immble  Uiose  who  have  lived  in  the  davs  of  table- 
ra|)ping  and  spiritualistic   sdances?     llie  biogra- 
pliies  of  the  earlier  alchemists  have  been  largely 
recorded  by  the  French  writers,  Naude  and  Len- 
glet  du  P'resnoy.     We  will  mention  a  lew  of  them, 
but  our  chief  business  is  witli  later  and  less  hack- 
neyed instances.      Among  the  most  famous  were 
Artephius,  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  wrote  a  trea^ 
tise  on  the  preservation  of  life,  on  the  credit  of  his 
own  experience,  being  professedly,  at  the  time  of 
•writing,  in   the   thousand-and-twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  a^e  ;  and  who  used  quietly  to  settle  every  dis- 
puted question  of  ancient  history  by  the  irrefraga- 
ble plea  of  personal  testimony.      Arnold  de  Ville- 
neuve,  in  the  tlurteenth  century,  commonly  called 
Villanovanus,  was  the  i-eputed  author  of  a  recipe 
for  tlie  {)rolongation  of  liie  some  hundred  years  or 
so,  by  means  ol"  carefully  prepared  plasters  and  nos- 
trums.    Pietro  d'Apone,  his  contemporary,  worked 
uuheard-of  wonders  with  liis  seven  lamiliar  s])irits, 
and  use<i  to  conjure  gold  back  into  his  Fortunatus's 
wallet  the  moment  he  had  made  a  disbursement. 
Greater  than  any  of  these  was  Raymond  Lulli,  of 
Majorca,  the  "  enlightened  doctor,"  and  author  of 
the  pliilosophical  Ars  Lulli,  who  set  up  a  laborato- 
ry  at  Westminster  and  filled  the  coffers  of  one  of 
our  Edwanls  to  the  tune  of  six  millions  of  rose  no- 
bles ;  though  indeed  some  rationalizing  authorities 
ventured  to  say  it  was  by  inducing  the  King  to  lay 
a  tax  ujx)n  wool,  and  not  by  transmuting  metals, 
that  he  worked  that  miracle.      Nicholas  Flamel,  a 
poor  Parisian  scribe,  extracted  the  secret  from  a 
mysterious  MS.  after  twenty  years  of  painiul  study. 
Were  not  the  fourteen  hospitals,  three  chapels,  and 
se\cn  churches  that  he  built,  restored,  or  endowed, 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  vididity  of  his  claims 
to  tlie  iHJSsession  of  the  gold-making  stone  ?     What 
if  the  incredulous,  even  in  his  own  time,  wldspered 
that  he  was  a  miser  and  a  usurer,  that  he  extorted 
his   pelf  from   Spanish  Jews,  and  was  a  general 
money-lender  to  the    dissipated  youth  of  Paris? 
Avauut,  such  ignoble  calumnies  I 

If  the  hermetic  science  bore  on  the  whole  a 
"  holy  and  harmless  "  character  among  the  inquir- 
ing intellects  of  the  thirteenth  century,  already,  in 
the  Iburteenth,  the  quest  after  the  secret  of  inex- 
haustible riches  had  induced  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
ileception  which  caused  serious  inconveniences  to 
society.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  early  al- 
chemists invariably  went  by  the  name  of  "  philoso- 
nhers  "  ;  the  term  "  gold-makers  "  was  applied  in 
later  times  and  in  a  derogatory  sense.  Many  Popes 
and  other  i>otentates  sought  to  make  the  practice 
of  "multiplication,"  as  it  was  sometimes  termed, 
penal.      But  in  vain  :    '*  muitiiiiiers "   multiplied. 


*  Baoov  (of  Veniiun}  i  "Tba  ahihwilrt  uunea  an  eternal  hope.'* 


Coins  and  medals  were  minted  from  what  at  all 
events  passed  for  labricated  gold,  to  the  great  det- 
riment of  commercial  interests.  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land issued  a  stringent  prohibition  of  the  prac- 
tice. The  Grod-fearing  Ilenry  VI.  eagerly  encour- 
aged it,  rejtealing  his  graudlather's  statute,  and 
exhorting  all  clashes  of  his  subjects  to  search  for  the 
secret  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  ibr  the  repleuitshment 
of  Ids  coffers;  his  characteristic  piety  coming  out 
in  the  special  charge  to  the  clergy,  as  being  un- 
doubtedly poeaesaed  of  the  jxjwer  of  transmuting 
substances  m  one  way,  and  therefore  more  likely 
perhaps  to  succeed  in  the  other.  Edward  IV. 
patix)nized  tlie  art.  So  did  ixx»r  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  in  his  flighty,  impulsive  way.  One  of  the 
occuijants  of  the  Holy  See  had  the  credit  of  being 
an  alchemist,  Pope  John  XXII.,  whose  bulls  issued 
against  the  pretenders  to  the  art  were  perhans  in- 
tended to  warn  off  rivals.  The  eighteen  millions 
of  treasure  wliicli  he  was  said  to  have  left  behind 
him  was  the  current  argument  adduced  to  prove 
him  an  adept ;  the  evidence  of  the  fact  perhaps  as 
little  trustworthy  as  the  inference. 

Weird  fancies  have  always  found  a  congenial  at- 
mosphere within  tlie  breast  of  the  Teuton ;  and  it 
was  most  conspicuously  by  German  emperors  and 
princes  that  the  Spagiric  art  —  so  called  in  fact 
from  a  Teutonic  word,  gpuhen,  to  search  —  was  cul- 
tivated or  patronized.  During  the  fifteenth  centurj' 
it  came  to  be  professed  by  a  number  of  adventurers, 
"  wandering  alchemists  "  as  they  were  styled,  who 
strolled  from  court  to  court,  sometimes  gaining 
great  political  influence  over  their  patrons,  as,  for 
instance,  Hans  von  Dornberg  did  over  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse ;  sometimes  exjieriencing  the  tragic 
fate  of  those  who  sink  from  great  men's  favor  by  a 
too  daring  swimming  on  bla<lders.  The  first  per- 
sonage of  pre-eminent  degree  who  kept  a  regular 
"  court  alchemist "  was  Barbara,  wife  of  the  Empe- 
ror Sigismond.  She  had  been  instructed,  so  the 
story  goes,  by  a  wandering  sage  how  to  make  silver 
out  of  copper  and  arsenic,  and  to  increase  the  sub- 
stance of  gold  by  the  addition  of  copper  and  silver. 
This  met^,  on  which,  at  all  events,  imperial  power 
could  pass  the  fiat  of  currency,  she  benevolently 
sold  to  the  poor  as  genuine  metal.  The  Malgrave 
John  of  Brandenburg  was  so  great  a  proficient  in 
the  labors  of  tlie  crucible,  tliat  he  was  sumamed 
"  the  Alchemist,"  and  his  residence  at  the  Plassen- 
burg,  near  Culmbach,  was  a  heatiquarter  of  the  pro- 
fession. His  fame,  however,  was  outdone  in  the 
following  century  by  that  of  the  Emperor  Kuilolph 
II.,  whose  sobriquets  were  "  the  Prince  of  Alchemy  " 
and  "the  German  Hermes  Trismegistus,"  His 
sui)erBtitious  dreams,  wluch  cost  the  empire  dear  at 
a  time  when  intellect  and  energy  were  required  to 
steer  her  through  her  troubles,  gave  an  impetus  to 
"  gol<l-c<X)ker)- "  throughout  his  dominions  such  as 
it  never  received  before  or  after.  Adepts  fought 
out  their  envious  rivalries  at  his  court. 

His  poet  laureate  sung  of  the  alchemical  processes 
as  of  the  conflict  of  allegorical  powers  in  an  heroic 
strife.  Here  Dee  and  Kelly,  the  English  mounte- 
banks, dropped  down  for  a  wiiile  on  their  erratic 
course.  Here  Van  Ilelmont  was  eagerly  invited. 
Here  Sandivogius  was  treated  sumptuously,  and 
honored  with  the  title  of  Councillor  of  State. 
Equally  zealous  with  Rudolph,  as  a  student  of  the 
art  and  patron  of  its  professors,  was  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  a  lal)oratory  at  Dres- 
den, popularly  called  tlie  Gold  House;  while  liis 
wife,  the  Electress  Anna,  practised  at  Annaburg, 
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and  his  son  and  successor,  Christian,  grew  up  under 
thi'ir  eyes  a  sharer  in  the  family  tast«.  It  was  this 
Christian  to  whose  reij^  belonffs  the  story  of  Se- 
tonius  Scotiis  (Seaton  the  Scot),  alin.-<  the  "  Cosmop- 
olito,"  wliich  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  tlie 
precarious  conditions  of  an  alohemist's  life  and  for- 
tunes in  those  days.  Setonius  professed  to  have 
mastered  tlie  mystery  of  gold-making;  and  the 
proof  he  gave  of  his  art,  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
Elector  Christian,  on  one  occasion,  so  greatly  im- 
pressed tliat  prince's  mind,  that  he  caused  the  luck- 
less adept  to  be  forthwith  carried  off  and  impris- 
oned in  a  high  tower  at  Dresden,  where  no  one  else 
could  get  at  him  to  learn  his  secret,  and  where;  a 
fair  fielj  might  be  letl  for  the  Elector's  own  eflforts. 
He  visited  his  prisoner  himself  and  tried  persuasion. 
Setonius  was  dumb.  Then  he  employed  torture. 
Tlie  poor  "  Cosmopolite  "  was  racked  till  within  an 
,  ace  of  death.  Still  no  confession ;  and  as  it  would 
not  do  to  kill  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs  out- 
right, Seaton  was  lett  to  linger  in  the  tower,  alter- 
nately soothed  and  tormented.  One  day,  by  special 
favor,  a  Polish  visitor  wjis  allowed  to  have  access  to 
him.  This  was  Michael  Sandivogius,  to  Avhom  more 
tlian  once  we  have  already  made  allusion  ;  he  was 
then  a  student  only,  not  an  adept,  in  alchemy ;  he 
hstened  eagerly  to  Seaton's  promises  of  golden  re- 
ward should  he  help  him  to  effect  his  escape.  A  plan 
was  laid,  and  successfully  executed ;  the  fugitives 
reached  Cracow,  but  there  the  strength  of  Seaton, 
hivrassed  by  long  torture  and  privation,  broke  down. 
The  cathedral  church  of  Cracow  received  liis  re- 
mains in  1604. 

The  experience  of  poor  Alexander  Seaton  was 
that  of  many  others  of  his  class.  The  conduct  of 
princes  towards  the  alchemists  was,  in  fact,  much 
like  the  old  fable  of  the  sun  and  wind.  It  was  a 
question  whether  fair  means  or  foul  means,  favors 
or  tortures,  would  be  most  likely  to  wring  the  se- 
cret out  of  a  man  who  boasted  of  carrying  it  in  his 
breast.  More  was  demanded  of  the  luckless  "  multi- 
pliers "  than  they  were  able  to  perform.  "  Fill  my 
coffers,"  was  the  cry  of  some  needy  duke  or  land- 
grave ;  "  give  me  money  to  pay  my  troops,  to  feast 
iny  retainers."  Well  was  it  if  he  did  not  let  his 
fancy  launch  forth  into  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon : — 

"  My  meat  shall  all  come  in  in  Indian  shells, 
Dishes  of  aR;\te  set  in  Rold,  ami  studded 
With  emenilds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and  rubies  : 
Uoiled  in  the  spirit  of  Sol,  and  dissolved  pearl, 
Apicius'  diet,  'giinst  the  epilepsy  ; 
And  I  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of  amber 
Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuacle." 

The  adventurer,  if  he  had  any  credit  to  trade  upon, 
might  say,  "  Give  me  time  to  mature  my  experi- 
ments, —  a  little  more,  and  the  secret  is  won."  He 
might  thus  linger  on,  well  tended  and  trusted  for  a 
while ;  or  should  his  credit  fail,  he  might  be  dis- 
missed in  disgrace,  to  go  to  another  petty  court,  and 
get "  boarded  and  lodged  "  for  another  term  of  prom- 
ise and  imposture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  desper- 
ately pressed,  and  confident  in  his  own  ingenuity, 
he  might  proceed  to  experiment.  Then,  if  he  broke 
down,  he  might  percliance  be  hung  as  an  impostor, 
—  hung  in  a  tinsel-spangled  garment,  beneath  a 
mocking  superscription,  like  that  placed  over  an 
unhappy  victim  at  Cuhnbach,  who  had  boasted  of 
having  acquired  the  much-coTCted  subsidiary  art  of 
fixing  quicksilver:  — 

"  I  de.  med  of  fixing  mercury  I  had  RC(|uired  the  knack  ; 

But  things  have  gone  by  contraries,  and  /  am  fixed,  alack  !  "• 
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'  Ich  war,  zwar  wie  Mercur  wird  fix  geniacht,  bedacht ; 
Doch  bat  sich's  umgekehrt,  uud  ich  bin  lix  gemacht !  " 


The  curious  tale  of  Bdttger,  or  Biitticher,  tlie 
originator  of  the  Di'esden  porcelain  manufacture, 
belongs  to  a  compai-atively  late  period  in  the  annals 
of  alchemy.  It  is  worth  relating  as  one  of  the  re- 
markable instances  where  the  search  after  the  ])hil- 
oso])her's  stone  led  by  side-doors  to  real  and  valua- 
ble discoveries.  Bottichcr  was  an  apothecary's  ap- 
prentice at  Berlin,  in  the  time  of  Frederick  I.  King 
of  Prussia  (1701-1713).  He  boasted  o*"  having  re- 
ceived a  bit  of  tlie  genuine  stone  from  a  Greek 
nameil  Lascaris,  and  of  having  done  marvellous 
things  with  it  in  the  way  of  transmutation.  The 
King  expressed  his  desire  to  judge  jiersonally  of  his 
pretensions.  Botticher  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  stand  the  trial,  and  crossed  the  borders  to  "Wit- 
tenberg. His  sovereign  Lord  demanded  his  extra- 
dition by  the  Saxon  Government.  It  was  refused  : 
and  the  garrison  of  Wittenberg  was  sti'cngthened 
for  fear  ot'a  surprise ;  wliilo,  for  greater  security,  the 
valuable  emigrant  was  transferred  to  Dresden.  Here 
he  somehow  satisfied  the  Prince  von  Fiirstenberg 
who  was  governing  in  the  Saxon  King's  absence, 
that  he  really  could  malce  gold.  The  King,  Augus- 
tus II.,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  dt^fercntial  terms, 
made  him  a  nobleman,  and,  Avith  all  marks  of  it- 
spect,  stowed  him  away  in  his  strong  tower  of 
Konigstein,  where  he  was  assiduously  watched,  in 
the  hope  of  winning  his  secret  troni  him  in  some 
unguarded  moment.  However,  not  to  anger  him, 
and  thus  defeat  the  royal  hopes,  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Dresden,  in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity, 
while  freedom  and  additional  rewards  were  prom- 
ised him  should  he  give  up  the  required  recipe. 
He  actually  signed  a  contract  to  that  effect,  and 
was  accordingly  guarded,  if  possible,  more  carefully, 
and  treated  more  sumptuously,  than  ever.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  precious  jewel  of  the  crown  ;  and 
when  a  hostile  invasion  soon  threatened,  he  was 
transferred,  with  the  other  treasures  of  royalty,  once 
more  to  the  Konigstein.  Meanwhile,  tliree  years 
passed,  and  his  contract  was  not  fulfilled.  The 
King  waxed  impatient.  Botticher  had  gone  on  ex- 
perimenting, in  the  desperate  hope  of  being  able  to 
make  good  his  pretensions:  but  gold  would  not  come 
at  his  bidding.  He  might,  perchance,  liave  been 
hung  with  ignominy,  like  so  many  of  his  j)redeces- 
sors;  but,  luckily  for  him,  a  really  important  discov- 
rey  had  emerged  out  of  some  of  his  manipulations. 

He  now  ventured  to  confess  to  the  10  ug  that  he 
never  had  made  gold,  nor  knew  how  to  do  so,  but 
offered  his  Majesty  the  results  of  his  |X)rcelain  in- 
vention instead.  Augustus  swallowed  his  mortifi- 
cation, and  forgave  liim,  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Dresden  porcelain-works,  so  famous  in  after 
years  ;  but  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1719,  the  recalcitrant  alchemist  was  carefully 
watched,  lest,  perchance,  some  more  valuable  secret 
might  escape  lum.  The  casual  discoveries  maile 
by  alchemists  would  fill  many  volumes  of  science 
and  industrial  history.  Thus  Roger  Bacon  stum- 
iilcd  by  a  chance  on  the  composition  of  gunpowder ; 
Geber,  on  the  properties  of  acids ;  Van  Helmont, 
on  the  nature  of  gas,"  geist,"  or  "  sjiirit,"  so  named 
by  him  ;  and  Dr.  Glauber,  of  Amsterdam,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  eliminated  in  this  haphazard 
way  the  uses  of  the  "  salts  "  which  bear  his  name. 

Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont  are  the  greatest 
names  connected  with  alchemy  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  pompous  charlatanry  of  Pai'acelsus 
gave  impulse  to  its  subsetjueut  developement  under 
the  forms  of  llosicrucianism,  whose  secret  societies 
and  freemasonry  occupied  the  fancy  of  mankind  so 
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much  in  the  seventeenth  contnrv.  In  Gennany, 
the  natural  tendency  ol  »ien  to  mysticism  was 
greatly  astsisted  by  the  barbarizing;  elFects  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  As  in  literature,  so  in  sci- 
ence :  culture  was  absolutely  repressed,  and  made 
retro^-ade  by  the  sintjular  desolations  of  the  jjloomy 
period  from  1618  to  1G48.  Tliis  was  conspicuously 
shown  in  the  department  of  jurisprudence.  Dr.  Erd- 
mann  has  collected  some  curious  cases  of  law  decis- 
ions restinjj  on  the  theories  of  alchcmv  a«  evidence. 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  that  an  Austrian  jurist, 
Von  Rain,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  the  stone  actually  brouj^ht  a  man 
within  the  penalties  of  Ifcse-majeste,  on  the  jijround 
that  so  many  emperors  had  undoubtedly  performed 
transmutations  by  its  agency. 

As  earl^  as  1580,  the  Leipsic  tribunals  pro- 
nounced )ud<;;ment  ajjainst  an  unhappy  wretch 
called  Beuther,  body-alchemist  of  that  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  of  whom  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak.  Beuther  was  reputed  to  possess 
certain  valuable  MSS.  treating  of  "  special  trans- 
mutations," i.  e.  the  transmutation  of  some  one  par- 
ticular metal,  which,  having  promised  on  oath  to 
impart  to  certain  other  persons,  he  had  afterwards 
declinetl  to  give  up,  besides  havinjjj  been  culpably 
negligent  in  his  official  capacity.  lie  was  adjudged 
to  be  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  thk  secrkt, 
and  sentenced  accordingly  to  be  tortm-ed  for  its 
extraction  ;  then,  for  his  official  negligence,  to  be 
scourged  with  rods  ;  for  his  perjury  to  his  comrades, 
to  lose  three  of  his  fingers ;  finally,  for  the  good  of 
the  land,  to  be  shut  up  securely  in  prison,  lest  he 
might  be  tempted  to  tell  his  secret  to  foreign  poten- 
tates. 

As  late  as  the  year  1725  there  was  a  curious  case 
of  litigation  before  the  same  court  at  Leipsic.  A 
certain  Countess  von  Erbach  had  given  shelter  in 
her  castle  to  a  reputed  robber,  who  was  flying  from 
justice,  lliis  robber  turned  out  to  be  an  adept  in 
alchemy,  and  a  robber  only  out  of,  as  it  would  seem, 
most  superfluous  ainateurship.  In  the  excess  of  his 
gratitude  to  his  benefactress,  he  turned  all  her  sil- 
ver plate  into  gold.  But  liere  the  Countess's  hus- 
band stepped  in,  and  claimed  half  of  the  treasure, 
on  the  plea  that  the  increase  of  value  had  been 
effected  on  his  territory,  and  under  the  matrimo- 
nial conditions  as  to  property.  Tlie  Leipsic  law- 
yers decided  against  him,  saying  that,  as  the  plate 
had  been  recognized  as  belonging  solely  to  the 
Countess  prior  to  the  transmutation,  so  it  must  be 
her  exclusive  property  afterwards,  under  whatever 
changes  it  might  have  passed. 

It  was  a  not  uncommon  point  of  law  whether 
alchendcal  gold,  which  was  not  capable  of  being 
distinguished  from  original  gold,  was  to  be  held  of 
equivalent  value  or  not;  the  doubt  being,  in  the 
true  mystic  phraseology,,  whether  it  could  possess 
the  same  hidden  or  innate  powers.  Special  trea- 
tises were  written  on  the  subject  of  the  coins  suj)- 
j)osed  to  have  been  struck  from  alchemical  metal. 
As  late  as  1797,  a  large  medal  was  shown  at  Vien- 
na, purporting  to  be  minted  from  the  gold  made  out 
of  (juicksilver  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III., 
through  virtue  of  a  grain  of  red  powder  given  him 
by  one  Kichthausen,  at  Prague.  Nothing  is  more 
i'haracteristie  of  the  strange  history  of  this  science 
than  the  important  part  played  in  it  by  *'  Un- 
knowns," —  weird,  mysterious  visitors,  who  are 
stated  to  have  appeared  here  and  there  as  unex- 
pectedly as  Maturin's  incomparable  bogie,  "  Mel-  | 


moth  the  Wanderer,"  and  to  have  vanished  as 
unaccountably,  —  men  who,  if  the  theory  of  the  sci- 
ence were  true,  might  have  wielded  more  than  tlie 
power  of  the  united  Rothschild  family,  and  emu- 
lati'd  the  splendors  of  Monte  Cristo,  yet  who  came 
and  went  poor  and  haggard,  and  left  no  trace  l)e- 
hind.  Such  was  the  "  Unknown  "  who  appeared 
to  the  philosophic  Dr.  Ilelvetius,  bodv-physician  to 
a  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
converted  him  from  incredulity  to  the  most  enthusi- 
astic belief.  This  Unknown  came  into  the  Doctt>r's 
study  one  day,  in  the  shape  of  a  respectable  burgh- 
er of  North  lloUand,  and  drew  from  liis  pocket  a 
small  ivory  box,  containing  three  heavy  pieces  of 
metal,  brimstone-colored  and  brittle,  from  which 
Ilelvetius  scraped  a  small  portion  with  his  thumb- 
nail. The  stranger  declined  perfbnning  any  feat 
of  transmutation  himself,  saying  he  was  "not 
allowed"  tf)  do  so.  Ilelvetius  experimented  in 
vain  with  the  parings  he  had  scraped  off;  but  on  a 
second  visit,  the  mysterious  burgher  proved  more 
compliant,  and,  afler  helping  Ilelvetius  to  a  suc- 
cessful operation,  he  lefl  him  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain directions  hy  means  of  which  he  contrived  to 
change  six  ounces  of  lead  into  very  pure  gold  when 
alone.  The  Hague  rang  with  tlie  fame  of  his  ex- 
ploit ;  and  the  operation  was  successfully  repeated 
in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Moreover,  the 
gold  was  examined  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mint, 
and  pronounced  genuine.  At  last  the  magic  powder 
was  exhausted,  and,  as  t^ie  Unknown  never  visited 
him  again.  Dr.  Helvetius  was  compelled  to  bring  his 
experiments  to  an  end.  But  he  published  in  1G67  a 
learned  work,  called  the  (iolden  Calf,  maintaining 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  had  once  derided ; 
and  the  sceptical  philosopher  Spinoza  averred, 
afler  strict  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  events  nar- 
rated, that  the  evidence  of  that  case  of  transmuta- 
tion was  sufficient  to  make  a  convert  of  himself. 

Another  picturesque  tale  current  among  the  rec- 
ords of  Continental  alchemy  is  that  of  Profes- 
sor Martini  of  Helmstadt,  who  died  in  1621,  and  was 
a  supercilious  foe  of  the  art  in  the  early  part  of  Ids 
career,  strenuously  contesting  in  his  lectures  the 
arguments  adduced  in  its  behalf.  Tlie  "  Un- 
known "  in  this  case  was  a  foreign  nobleman,  who 
had  just  arrived  at  Helmstadt,  and  took  his  jilace 
one  day  in  the  lecture-hall.  Afler  listening  for 
a  while  to  Martini's  self-satisfied  expositions,  he 
courteously  interrupted  the  lecturer,  offering  to  re- 
fute his  opinions  experimentally.  A  pan  of  coals, 
a  crucible,  and  some  lead,  were  brought  in  at  his 
desire.  A  short  manipulation  ensued  ;  and  lo  !  the 
lead  had  acquired  the  form  and  substance  of  fine 
gold,  which  the  nobleman  handed  over  to  the  as- 
tounded professor  with  the  modest  words,  "  Solve 
niihi  hunc  syllogismum  1  " 

Dr.  Erdniann  cites  Van  Ilelmont's  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  the  philosopher's  stone  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  treat  with  contempt,  on  account 
of  the  unquestionable  integrity  and  scientific  sagac- 
ity of  the  inquirer.  Van  Ilelmont  loved  truth  with 
sincere  devotion.  A  Brabant  nobleman  by  birth, 
he  renounce<l  his  rank  and  jjossessions  to  turn  physi- 
cian, to  study  nature,  and  do  good  works.  Ilis 
discoveries  in  medicine  are  of  lasting  value.  He 
never  jirofessed  to  give  alchemy  more  than  a  sec- 
ond place  in  his  interest;  yet  he  avers  that  in  1618 
he  himself  changed  eight  ounces  of  quicksilver  into 
pure  gold  by  means  of  a  substance  given  him  from 
time  to  time  by  an  unknown  visitor.  He  never 
learnt  the  secret  of  making  the  stone  himself,  but 
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he  dewribes  it  as  a  heavy  powder  of  the  color 
of  saffron,  jrlittcring  like  rather  coarpe-graineil 
glass. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  fantastic  doctrines 
of  Paracelsus  fertilized  in  men's  minds  to  all  sorts 
of  extravagant  outjrrowths.  Tlie  English  quacks, 
Fludd,  Dee,  and  Kellv.  the  Gennan  mvstic  Jacob 
Biihrne,  were  noted  Rosicrucians  of  tliat  period. 
Men  now  took  to  binding  tliemselves  into  societies 
tor  the  proseQution  of  their  occult  researches,  in- 
stead of,  as  heretofore,  brooding  over  them  in  soli- 
tary devotion.  Tlie  "  Alchemical  Society  "  of  Nu- 
remberg was  extant  in  1 700,  and  one  of  its 
members,  and  its  secretary  for  a  time  was  Leib- 
nitz 1 

Leibnitz  and  Spinoza !  strange  names  to  bring 
into  connection  with  this  science  of  the  supersti- 
tious. Yet  Bacon  of  Verulam  did  not  dis1x»lieve  in 
alchemy,  though  to  him  we  are  first  indebted  for 
the  excellent 'application  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
dying  man's  will  and  the  field  to  be  dug  over  in 
search  of  the  treasure  which  never  e^dsted  save  in 
the  fertilizing  process  of  culture.  Robert  Boyle  is 
also  cited  as  having  faith  in  its  pretensions.  The 
last  professed  adept  in  England  was  one  James 
Price,  who,  in  1782,  announced  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  tincture  which  could  change  from  thirty 
to  sixty  times  its  weight  into  gold. 

Sender,  the  well-knoM'n  theological  Professor  at 
Halle  in  the  last  century  was  a  votary  of  alchemy. 
Tlie  storj'  of  his  performances  before  the  incredu- 
lous chemist,  Klaproth,  may  be  given  as  illustrative 
of  the  trickery  of  which  experimenters  were  often- 
times the  dupes,  and  by  means  of  which  at  least 
as  often,  though  not  in  this  case,  tliey  estab- 
lished their  pretensions.  In  the  year  1786  Dr. 
Semler  and  one  Baron  von  Ilirschen  occupied 
themselves  with  preparing  a  Universal  Medicine, 
called  by  them  "  Luft  Salz,"  atmospheric  salts. 
Three  treatises  on  "  Hermetic  Medicine "  were 
composed  in  relation  to  it  by  Semler,  and  he  went 
beyond  the  oririnal  pretensions  of  the  medicine,  as- 
serting that  gold  could  be  made  by  means  of  it  in 
well-warmed  glasses,  without  the  intervention  of 
crucible  or  coals.  He  got  into  a  lively  discussion 
with  the  leading  chemists  of  the  day,  and  at  last 
submitted  to  Klaproth,  for  his  own  use,  a  mass  of 
metal  which  he  said  contained  the  seeds  of  gold. 
To  Klaproth's  ill-success  in  making  these  "  seeds  " 
germinate,  Semler  could  only  reply  that  he  found  a 
residuum  of  gold  in  his  glasses  every  five  or  six 
days.  On  close  examination  it  was  discovered  that 
a  trick  had  been  played  upon  him.  Some  subordi- 
nates to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  task  of  warm- 
ing his  glasses  had  contrived  to  insert  a  small 
auantity  of  gold  leaf.  It  was  worth  their  wliile,  as 
le  sangmne  philosopher  kept  them  well  fed  and 
lodged.  At  last,  however,  they  tried  the  substitu- 
tion of  baser  material,  pinchbeck,  and  this  led  to 
their  detection. 

Father  Kircher  openly  challenged  the  belief  in 
alchemy  in  his  Subterranean  World,  published 
about  1670.  He  did  not  scruple  to  call  the  alche- 
mists knaves  and  impostors,  and  their  science  a 
delusion.  Great  was  the  storm  he  drew  do%vn  upon 
himself  thereby.  Dr.  Glauber  of  the  "  salts  "  was  one 
of  his  antagonists.  A  still  more  elaborate  refuta- 
tion was  that  made  by  M.  (ieoffroy  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1722,  wherein 
he  was  at  the  pains  to  show  the  various  modes  of 
trickery  by  which  alchemical  pretensions  were 
sustained :  false-bottomed  crucibles,  hollow  wands 


filled  with  gold,  perforated  lead,  soldered  nails,  &c. 
By  degrees  the  credit  of  the  science  hopelessly  de- 
clined, although  daring  imi)ost<irs  >^hot  like  meteors 
ever  and  anon  athwart  the  sober  i)athway  of  miKl- 
em  life.  Thus  Louis  XHI.  of  France  made  a 
Franciscan  monk  named  ChStaigne  his  grand  almon- 
er because  he  had  held  before  him  the  prospect  of  a 
hundred  years'  reign  by  means  of  tlie  grand  elixir. 
Thus  Jean  de  Lisle  expiated  by  an  eprly  death  *  in 
the  Bastile  his  bold  attempts  to  persuade  the  Min- 
isters of  Louis  XIV.  that  he  jiossessed  the  gold- 
making  stone ;  and  thus  the  adventures  of  the 
Count  de  St.  Germain,  and  of  Cagliostro,  rested 
mainly  on  their  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  tal- 
isman eitlier  of  long  life  or  of  unbounded  wealth. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset  of  our  article,  the  pulili- 
cation  of  Lavoisier's  system  was  the  real  death-blow 
to  the  study  of  alchemy,  by  pointing  out  the  veritable 
objects  and  achievements  of  chemical  induction, 
and  the  road  by  wliich  fiirther  progress  was  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  hopeless  gyrations  of  the  baffled  science, 
ever  circling  back  to  its  first  beginning,  and  mak- 
ing no  advance  in  its  gains  and  experiences,  did,  at 
last,  after  manv  busy  ages,  cease  to  attract  intelli- 
gent minds.  While  we  review  its  promises  and  its 
destinies,  how  profoimd  a  human  pathos  seems  to 
attach  to  those  stately  words  of  Paracelsus,  which, 
doubtless,  comforted  the  heart  of  many  a  patient 
])lodder  over  air-drawn  inferences :  "  Refuse  not 
the  waters  of  Shiloah  because  they  go  softly ;  for 
they  that  wade  in  deep  waters  cannot  gf)  fast." 

Isaac  Disraeli,  in  more  than  one  of  his  delightful 
miscellanies,  quotes  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Girtanner, 
of  Leipsic,  not  far  from  our  own  times,  who  pre- 
saged that  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  mystery-  of  gold-making  would  surely  be  discov- 
ered, and  the  commonest  utensils  of  cookery  would 
come  to  be  made  of  the  precious  metal,  whereby  all 
e^dls  of  metal-poisoning  through  the  use  of  corroded 
vessels  would  be  averted.  Tlie  nineteenth  century 
is  far  advanced  on  its  downward  slope,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  as  yet  any  symptoms  appear  of  the  real- 
ization of  such  visions.  The  stone  is  still  to  seek, 
if  it  be  worth  the  seeking ;  the  alkahest,  the  univer- 
sal dissolver  remains  a  mj-th ;  the  crucible  pelds 
no  treasure ;  but  in  one  way  the  "  eternal  hope  " 
has  had  an  answer ;  for,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  shining  prize  has  learnt  to  yield  itself  up  at 
man's  call,  with  a  fulness  far  surpassing  the  harvests 
of  Spagiric  fable,  when  sought  by  spade  and  mattock 
in  its  native  ores. 


LITERARY  VIRTUE. 

We  stay  in  a  room  till  it  is  like  an  oven.  Yet  it 
is  only  unpleasantly  warm  to  the  lazybones  who 
for  the  last  hour  and  a  half  has  been  sitting,  novel 
in  hand,  over  the  fire.  The  person  who  complains 
of  being  stifled  is  the  chance  visitor  who  ftops  into 
the  burning  furnace  just  after  having  come  in  from 
a  walk.  Of  course  we  express  surprise,  throw  open 
door  or  window,  and  feel  a  trifle  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. But  we  are  glad  to  have  been  told  a  whole- 
some truth. 

We  drag  on  a  humdrum  sort  of  existence,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  set- 
tle down  into  divers  habits  more  or  less  reprehensi- 
ble, and  flatter  ourselves  all  the  while  that,  if  not 
pi'rfect,  we  are  at  least  steady  church-goers,  and 
respectable  fathers  of  families.  One  day  we  are 
puUed  up  short,  we  are  thrown  fonvard  on  our 
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facc'H,  we  meet  with  a  sort  of  moral  railway  acci- 
dent, and  find  to  our  dismay  and  astonishment  that 
we  have  Ix'come,  as  it  were,  encrusted  with  biirna- 
cles,  that  we  have  ^ot  into  a  way  of  doing  all  sorts 
of  uau<;hty  things  siieerly  from  tno  cmnulative  force 
of  habit ;  that  while  we  ourselves  are  no  better  than 
we  need  be,  the  world  in  general,  whatever  it  may 
think  of  itself,  is  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  redemp- 
tion. "For  ten  minutes  or  so,  we  arc  tembly  i-hoektd, 
our  toast  remains  on  the  plate  nntouched,  we  I'orget 
our  second  cup  of  tea,  and  set  out  to  our  day's 
work  with  a  heavy  heart.  But  by  and  by  we  be- 
<;in  "  to  feel  ourselves  "  again,  perhaps  a  trifle  live- 
lier and  brisker  tlian  wo  were  before,  and  we  fancy, 
someLow  or  another,  that  the  shock  we  have  lately 
experienced  was  the  very  thing  we  wanted ;  in 
course  of  time,  too,  we  so  far  resemble  a  man  who 
has  Ibimd.out  the  benefit  of  a  shower-bath,  though 
the  first  taste  of  the  remedy  was  by  no  means 
agreeable,  as  really  to  look  forward  with  ratlier 
pleasiu'ablo  anticipations  to  a  repetition  of  the 
dose.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  acquired  taste. 
A  moral  rebuff*  braces  up  the  soul ;  sweets  without 
bitters  cloy  ;  harmony  without  discords  is  apt  to 
prove  monotonous  ;  our  morning  paper  without  its 
column  and  a  half  of  literary  virtue  is  cold  meat 
witliout  pickles,  salad  without  the  dressing. 

It  lias  long  been  a  matter  of  anxious  speculation 
to  us,  who  can  be,  the  author  of  the  tremendous 
phillipics  by  which  we  are  so  powerfully,  and,  on 
tlie  whole,  not  unpleasantly,  thruled  over  oiu:  bacon 
and  eggs.  We  never  for  an  instant  supposed  that 
any  ordinarj'  mortal  could  provide  such  stern  and 
splendidly  virtuous  declamation.  We  have  pic- 
tured to  ourselves  a  holy  and  venerable  being,  a 
man  of  fasting  and  prayer,  of  cowl  and  sandal, 
piercing  eyes  and  long,  gray  beard,  who,  spending 
his  days  in  acts  of  self-denial,  and  in  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  his  nights  in  vi^il  and  the  profoundest 
meditation,  held  himself  disdainfully  aloof  from  his 
species,  only  from  time  to  time  descending  into  this 
commonplace  world  of  em's  just  to  sec  how  things 
were  going,  and  to  lash  offenders  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand,  who  derived  a  scanty  subsistence  from 
the  herbs  that  clustered  around  his  lowly  grasp, 
and  who,  proof  equally  agaitist  tlie  fleshpots  and 
the  gold  and  raiment  oi'  the  Egyptians,  was  utterly 
incapable  of  striking  a  good  b^gain,  still  less  of 
arranging  to  suj)ply,  on  advantageous  terms,  sham 
scorn  and  artistically  elaborated  indignation,  on 
demand  at  so  much  per  column.  Perhaps  we  have 
had  reason  of  late  to  alter  our  opinion,  —  perhaps 
not.  Certainly  the  other  day,  when  passing  down 
Fleet  Street,  we  saw  a  middle-aged  man  in  a 
greasy  hat  and  badly  brushed  coat,  but  that  he  was 
—  no,  we  cling  to  our  original  conviction,  let  ac- 
quaintances who  move  in  literary  circles  and  seem 
lond  of  practical  jokes,  say  what  they  please. 

Being  an  abstraction,  a  "  we  "  of  a  virtuous  turn 
of  mind,  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  villany  of  oiu- 
neighbors,  and  being  not  wholly  reluctant  to  see  so- 
ciety's shoulders  bared  and  submitted  to  a  round 
three  dozen,  feeling,  moreover,  that  a  little  pen- 
ance even  nearer  home  is,  if  submitted  to  with  a 
go<xl  grace,  at  least,  a  refreshing  stimulant,  we 
have  put  private  considerations  aside  altogether, 
we  have  waded,  reganlless  of  jx'rsonal  suffering, 
through  a  very  torrent  of  scalding  reproaches,  and 
are  now  enabletl  throueh  the  com-tesy  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  St.  James's  Magazine  to  present  man- 
kind in  general  with  the  result  of  our  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  a  mere  hint  is  enough  to  call 


forth  the  strictness,  ay,  tlie  thunder  of  our  projjhct. 
A  paragraph  to  fill  up  a  column,  a  not  very  start- 
ling item  ot  news  from  the  police-court,  a  squabble 
between  a  couple  of  navvies,  a  row  ati.  the  Alham- 
bra,  a  runaway  horse  in  Rotten  Row,  a  tiu-bulcnt 
vestrj-  meeting,  and  "  black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the 
nortli "  out  brirsts  the  hurricane  sometimes  to  abate 
not  for  several  days.  The  princij)al  fact  to  be 
noted  is  that  it  never  does  much  damage,  neither 
does  it  oflen  result  in  perceptible  good.  A  fair 
amount  of  dust  is  swept  into  corners,  but  in  the 
corners  it  remains.  You  are  perfectly  bewildered 
by  die  hubbub,  but  once  let  it  pass  and  the  world 
will  look  pretty  much  as  it  did  before.  To  be  sure, 
the  first  fury  of  the  hurricane  is  disquieting  to  the 
inexperienced,  but,  in  course  of  time,  you  will  re- 
gard its  periodical  occurrence  with  indifference  if 
not  amusement.  You  will  have  found  out  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and  it  is  a  good 
joke  to  see  the  alarm  of  one's  friends  caught  in  the 
storm.  It  may  be  our  turn  next,  but  a  boy  at 
school  always  enjoys  seeing  another  boy  whipped. 

It  is  a  second  noteworthy  fact  that  in  a  newspa- 
per or  a  weekly  review  the  literary  virtue  is  always 
considerably  overdone.  It  is  reaJly  too  good,  and 
aft;er  a  while,  extraordinary  merit  of  a  certain  kind 
is  apt  to  rouse  suspicion.  The  wrath  and  the  pa- 
thos are  both  so  dramatic  in  their  intensity  that 
you  cannot  help  fancying  the  writer  has  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek.  Like  Major  de  Boots  in  the  play, 
you  are  overcome  by  your  emotions,  but  by  tears 
one  moment,  and  laughter  the  next.  By  and  by, 
however,  you  find  out  the  fun  of  the  thing  and  grin 
responsively,  though  the  female  members  of  your 
family,  who  are  not  yet  up  to  the  joke,  still  take 
all  that  is  written  in  good  earnest. 

Your  Cato  of  the  penny  press  is  a  great  hand  at 
nudges  and  hints,  tie  tells  his  story,  as  it  were, 
by  innuendo.  He  does  not  say  anything  in  $o 
many  words,  but  he  does  better,  —  he  suggests, 
and  suggestions  are  oft;en  worth  more  than  the 
sober  truth  in  the  background.  You  have  a  rou^h 
sketch  given  you ;  you  may  fill  it  up  for  yourself, 
and  in  the  way  you  like  best.  The  plan  has  its 
advantages,  especially  to  jjcrsons  of  a  lively  imag- 
ination. You  know  something  naughty  has  been 
done,  but  you  are  not  sure  what.  W^efl,  you  must 
sit  down  and  work  out  the  puzzle  ;  you  must 
exercise  'your  wits ;  the  thing  wanted  is  your  notion 
of  naughtiness.  Come,  now,  have  a  try,  don't  be 
ashamed. 

Ah,  very  creditable  for  a  first  attempt ;  and  now 
we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  tell  you  that  the  actual 
occurrence  was  nothing  so  very  remai'kable ;  so, 
clearly,  you  are  the  gainer.  Yoiu-  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion has"  been  called  into  play,  and  the  person  you 
have  to  thank  for  giving  it  exercise  is  the  ingenious 
scainp  who  was  far  too  goody  to  sa}^  outright  what 
he  meant,  but  who  wajked  his  subject  round  and 
round,  and  dropped  a  word  hei-e,  and  threw  in  a  wink 
there,  and  moutlied  and  looked  mysterious  a.«  if  the 
game  in  the  bush  were  not  to  be  made  light  of,  and 
ended  by  suggestiu";  a  good  many  nasty  ideas  on 
a  topic  that,  ailer  all,  had  better  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence.  Unless  you  are  a  very  green  hand 
indeed,  you  can  see  that  all  the  noble  wratli,  the 
manly  tears,  the  scathing  sarcasm,  the  coy  reti- 
cence, are  part  and  parcel  of  an  elaborate  sham, 
arc  mere  stage  tricks,  or,  to  change  the  image,  a 
cleverly  contrived  frame,  an  artistic  background,  to 
throw  the  principal  theme  of  the  picture  the  more 
prominently  forward. 
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Real  pity  is  unostentatious,  real  sympathy  is  not 
expressed  in  terms  affectedly  simple  and  theatri- 
eally  gushing  at  the  same  time  ;  indignation  hurled 
at  the  system,  usually,  if  sincere,  is  united  witli  a 
deep  regret  for  the  individual ;  horror  at  existing 
evils  cannot,  as  does  the  "  property  "  sentipients 
of  the  literary  hack,  walk  hand  in  hand  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  play  tiie  buffoon,  to  make  the  poor,  flout- 
ed, heart-broken  victim  of  folly  and  of  man's  vice 
the  theme  of  a  sarcastic  bit  of  description,  of  an 
unfeeling  sneer.  But  literary  virtue  is  a  mask  that 
frowns  on  one  side  and  grins  hideously  on  the 
other ;  the  goodiness  called  forth  by  a  reference  to 
your  banker  wells  up  with  a  sort  of  after-dinner  pro- 
fusion, and  is  about  as  sincere  and  convincing  as  the 
maudlin  rants  of  a  drunkard. 

One  word  more.  The  Censor  at  !^  given  rate  per 
column  is  less  the  surgeon,  cruel  only  to  be  kind, 
than  the  hangman  with  the  cat-o'-uine-tails. 

In  literature  of  the  highly  virtuous  class,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  fraudu- 
lent bankers,  vicious  young  noblemen,  intolerant 
clergymen,  and  grinding  capitalists  ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  encountered  the  hack  writer  who  lets  out  his 
conscience  on  hire,  and  the  publisher  who  does  not 
mind  shaving  the  wind,  and  who  would  not  stick  at 
a  base  act  if  there  were  a  chance  of  making  it  pay. 
May  we  trust  that  such  beings  have  no  existence  ? 
and  yet  in  that  case  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  flourishing  condition  of  certain  professedly,  but 
only  professedly,  high-minded  periodicals  that  have 
gained  an  unenviable  reputation  for  malicious  hu- 
mor and  scurrility  ? 

To  a  writer  who  really  wants  a  text  for  a  sermon 
pitched  in  a  high  key,  stern,  pathetic,  scathing, 
and  prurient  at  the  same  time,  there  are  no  topics 
like  "  Our  Music  Halls"  and  "  the  condition  of  our 
streets  after  dark."  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
b«th  these  subjects  arc  periodically  brought  up  for 
consideration,  —  for  a  consideration,  by  the  by, 
that  makes  certain  papers  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
stretch  unfit  for  admission  into  decent  families. 

Lashvice  is  in  his  glory  when  he  has  to  review  a 
fast  novel  or  a  new  burlesque ;  he  can  get  some 
sport,  too,  out  of  a  gallery  of  1  rench  paintings.  He 
has  read  the  book  through  most  carefully,  and  is 
shocked  beyond  measure.  The  public  must  be  put 
on  its  guard.  How  can  this  be  done  better  tlian 
by  giving  many  and  full  quotations  ?  Here  is 
something  really  abominable,  something  wholly 
unfit  for  publication  ;  very  well,  then,  read  it  out 
distinctly.  Here  is  a  work  mischievous  to  a  de- 
gree, full  of  the  poison  of  asps,  not  to  be  perused 
without  a  blush ;  very  well,  then,  publish  the  name 
of  it,  cry  aloud  upon  the  housetop  that  it  is  to  be 
obtained  for  such  a  price  at  such  a  place,  pick  out 
the  most  recherche  morsels,  and  lay  them  before 
the  ri'ader,  and  assuredly  the  cause  of  virtue  will 
benefit  nmch  by  your  advocacy.  But  perhaps  the 
critic  wants  to  damage  the  sale  of  the  book  ;  very 
well,  then,  he  has  only  to  add  a  few  extra  quota- 
tions, as  assuredly  he  will  do,  and,  after  reading 
his  article,  no  one  will  be  under  any  necessity  to 
refer  to  the  original  volume. 

But  even  if  the  work  be  comparatively,  or  quite 
innocent,  a  clever  manipulator  will  succcecl  in 
turning  it  to  profitable  account.  If  the  author  have 
not   said   anythintr   wrong,  no   one  can  very  well 

Erove  that  he  may  not  have  insinuated  evil.  Let 
ini,  then,  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  You  cannot 
lay  your  finger  on  any  particular  passage  as  objec- 
tionable, but  the  general  tone  of  the  book,  —  an,  it 


is  that  which  stirs  your  wrath.  Of  course  you  must 
explain  your  meaning,  you  must  show  why  you 
have  arrived  at  a  very  unwelcome  conclusion  ;  you 
must  exhibit  the  groundwork  of  your  faith,  and  if 
you  do  all  this  as  you  ought  to,  }ou  will  be  able  to 
amuse  your  subscribers,  in  a  low  way,  ci>nsiderably. 
A  nudge  of  the  elbow,  a  wink,  and  a  smirk,  often 
beat  Avords  out  of  the  field.  Insinuations  are  what 
is  wanted;  to  say  just  what  vou  mean,  and  no 
more,  would  neither  be  sufficiently  prudish  nor  likely 
to  answer  your  purpose.  Yes,  the  author  has  not 
committed  himself,  but  a  loosely  worded  sentence, 
a  delicate  situation,  one  or  two  hasty  expressions, 
have  served  you  as  a  text  of  a  discourse  unequalled 
for  sly  nastiness.  Pull  a  long  face,  Mr.  Hypocrite, 
throw  in  a  text  or  two  of  Scripture,  give  point  to 
your  scandal  by  sanctimonious  phrases,  and  the  pit 
Avill  be  delighted  ;  after  the  farce  is  over  it  will  call 
upon  you  to  repeat  the  performance. 

An  author  sometimes  from  very  purity  and  inno- 
cence of  heart  trenches  on  dangerous  ground,  then 
you  have  a  fine  chance,  you  can  point  out  what  he 
really  does  mean ;  you  can  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  dabble  in  implied  naughtiness  to  your 
heart's  content ;  you  can  be  Tartuffe  and  Satyr  in 
one ;  you  can  serve  up  the  most  piquant  little  dish 
in  the  world  at  the  expense  of  a  Avriter  who  has 
neither  said  nor  insinuated  anything  in  the  least 
degree  vicious,  and  you  can  send  your  admirers 
away  with  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  for  combined 
prudery  and  nastiness,  there  is  nothing  like  a  virtu- 
ous leader,  or  an  indignant  critique,  in  their  pet 
Morning  Harpy. 

But  the  latest  burlesque.  Ah,  that  is  game 
worth  the  powder.  We  have  seen  it  ourselves, 
have  we  not,  friend  ?  and  without  its  striking  us  as 
anything  very  atrocious.  But  then  we  are  unre- 
generate  beings;  we  could  afibrd  to  be  merely 
amused.  We  had  a  good  laugh,  saw  some  pretty 
faces,  and  showy,  glittering  dresses ;  we  admired 
the  scenery,  actually  applauded  one  or  two  of  the 
liveliest  and  funniest  songs,  and  left  the  theatre 
feeling  that  we  had  not  laid  out  our  money  in  vain. 
But  it  is  in  anything  but  an  equally  flippant  and 
uncensorious  spirit  that  our  Cato  of  the  jjress  goes 
to  the  play.  Perhaps  a  long  course  of  sweets  has 
disagreed  with  him ;  anyhow,  he  is  in  a  terribly  bad 
humor,  flourishes  his  bladder  of  peas  right  and  lefl, 
falls  foul  of  friends  and  foes  alike,  sees  everything 
through  the  distorted  medium  of  his  own  vicious 
fancy,  and  takes  paper  and  pen  in  hand  to  assure 
the  public  that  the  "  coarseness  of  many  of  the 
jokes,  the  scantiness  of  the  dresses,  the  unabashed 
impudence  of  the  miserable  painted  dolls  who  de- 
grade the  name  of  actress,'  &c. ;  but  really  we 
have  given  a  sufficient  taste  of  his  quality.  He  can 
see  unrestrained  profligacy  where  ordinary  mortals 
can  only  perceive  innocent  if  rather  boisterous  fun ; 
he  can  see  the  wanton  smile  where  ordinary  folk 
can  only  remark  the  stereotyped  grin  of  the  ballet- 
dancer;  he  can  see  deliberate  wickedness,  elalxjr- 
ate  indecency,  where  the  world  in  general  notice 
nothing  but  a  dance  rather  merrier  and  less  tedious 
than  stage  dances  were  some  twenty  years  ago. 
But  your  Lashvice  is  a  rare  man  for  looking  through 
a  millstone  ;  sin  is  the  article  required,  and,  real  or 
imaginary,  lie  must  have  if;  for  the  good  of  his 
trade,  he  cannot  be  disappointed  of  his  hangman's 
fees,  he  must  keep  his  hand  in,  and  if  there  be  no 
prisoners  to  flog,  he  must  castigate  the  whipping- 
post. He  is  a  great  authority  on  Nautch  girls,  a 
class  of  beings  with  whom  polite  society  in  general 
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has  not  much  acquaintance.  But  whenever  a  new 
burle.>;que  apfxiars,  he  invariably  discovers  as  the 
result  of  a  long  and  varied  exjierience  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  leadinj?  actresses  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  poor  creatures  to  whom  we  have  alluded. 
French  operetta  and  Kn^lish  extravaganza,  if  pro- 
ductive of  no  other  satisfactory  result,  at  least  help 
to  supply  some  of  the  largest  daily  papers  in  the 
world  with  themes  for  sham  moral  articles.  Let 
the  viciousness  of  the  stage  then  flourish  till  time 
be  merj»ed  in  eternity,  till  even  the  cheap  newspa- 
per press  Iw  wanted  no  more. 

A  grand  form  of  literarj-  virtue  is  to  pretend  an 
excess  of  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  startle 
the  public  with  scandalous  allusions  to  the  private 
life  of  tliose  who,  by  the  very  elevation  of  their  po- 
sition, are  debarred  I'rom  retaliating  or  giving  the 
lie  to  their  cowardly  accuser.  A  column  of  prose 
or  a  column  of  verse  relying  upon  calumny  for  its 
attraction,  is  wedded  to  a  tawdry  engraving  that 
appeals  to  the  least  manly  feelings  of  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  mob.  To  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
highest  pen^onage  in  the  land  is  a  task  that  seems 
of  late  to  have  been  arrogated  by  so-called  comic 
journals  without  sense  of  shame,  and  which  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  last  shred  of  decency  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  a  few  months  longer. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  a  paper  that  gives  itself 
great  airs  on  the  score  of  superior  virtue  took  occa- 
sion to  thrill  its  readers  with  a  sternly  wratlilul,  a 
most  suggestive,  a  thoroughly  spicy  "  leader,"  in  re 
a  certain  correspondence  of  a  disgusting  kind  that 
had  lately  figured  in  the  columns  of  a  not  very  fa- 
mous ladies'  magazine,  llie  proprietor  of  the  lat- 
ter publication,  being  a  man  wise  in  his  generation, 
took  the  hint.  For  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  Cato 
the  Censor  constituted  himself  an  advertising  medi- 
um for  the  very  work  that  he  had  been  at  such 
pains  to  condemn,  and  from  which,  decidedly,  a 
rich  treat  was  to  be  apprehended  by  all  who  have 
a  penchant  for  luscious  filth,  and  who  can  smack 
their  lips  over  carrion. 

There  is  a  very  objectionable  form  of  literary 
virtue  that  takes  the  guise  of  spotless,  infantile  in- 
nocence. It  is  without  guile;  it  is  as  blind  as  a 
bat.  It  gives  every  man,  whatever  his  known  char- 
acter, credit  for  the  best  intentions.  It  is  so  very, 
verv  good,  so  suspiciously  obtuse,  that  it  cannot  see 
evil,  though,  like  Apollyon,  it  stride  across  the 
footway  and  glare  in  the  traveller's  face.  It  throws 
a  rouleur  de  rose  over  evervthing  questionable  ;  it  is 
not  plain-spoken,  like  Sir  koger  de  Coverley  on  his 
famous  visit  to  Vauxhall ;  but  when  describing  a 
place  of  vicious  repute,  it  lays  particular  stress  on 
the  nightingales,  and  conveniently  ignores  more 
sophisticated  features  of  the  establishment.  It  looks 
on  the  surface,  and  on  the  surface  only ;  it  is  no 
part  of  its  policy  to  keep  behind  the  scenes  ;  imme- 
diate and  not  remote  consequences  are  the  ones 
with  which  it  concerns  itself,  and  when  a  public 
rendezrous  has  incurred  a  stonn  of  disapprobation, 
it  goes  then.'  in  the  quality  of  a  self-elected  special 
commissioner,  and  finds  every  tiling  just  as  it  should 
be.  One  advantage  of  this  sort  of  virtue  is  that  it 
enables  a  shrewd  editor  to  make  his  paper  attrac- 
tive by  means  of  <mite  harmless  articles  with  sensa- 
tional headings.  Wlio  can  resist  buying  a  weekly 
journal  of  literature  and  review  of  the  fine  arts, 
when  such  titles  as  "  Sunday  Kvenings  at  Creniome," 
"  llie  Nymphs  of  the  Alhambra,"  are  printed  on  the 
tills  of  contents  ? 

Literarj-  goodincss  of  the  above  baby-faced  kind 


is  very  amusing  in  connection  with  some  new  work 
that  has  roused  the  bile  of  straight-laced  critics,  — 
say  a  volume  of  poetry  by  a  gentleman  whose  treat- 
ment of  the  amatory-  passion  is  far  more  analytical 
than  edifying.  The  work  has  been  ||>okcn  of  as 
unsuited  to  family  reading,  and  as  having  been  suw- 
wested  by  long  and  diligent  study  of  tlie  Holywell 
Street  Press.  Does  sweet  unblusliing  because  ver- 
dant innocence  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  ?  By  no 
means.  She  has  read  the  work  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  has  not  been  shocked  in  the  least. 
On  the  contrary  she  has  been  very  much  amused. 
She  tells  you  that  she  is  quite  astounded  at  the  de- 
cision of  the  critics,  that  without  doubt,  private 
malice,  or  absurd  fastidiousness,  or  gross  ignorance, 
or  a  malignant  prejudice  against  young  and  rising, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  skittish  genius  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  verdict.  She  hints,  with  just  a  mo- 
mentary drawing  aside  of  the  mask,  with  a  flash, 
and  no  more,  of  the  cloven  foot,  that  any  versifier 
who  fancies  himself  a  clever  fellow  has  a  perfect 
right,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  exercise  it,  of  empty- 
ing his  drains  into  the  river  of  decent  literature ; 
but  then  she  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  author  in 
question,  though  he  would  have  been  fully  justified 
in  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  say  the  least,  of  all 
respectable  readers,  has  yet  considerately  forborne 
from  doing  so,  that  the  verses  represented  as  naugh- 
ty are  quite  harmless,  and  that  Ajjollo  the  racy  has 
been  treated  with  great  unfairness,  and  has  good 
cause  to  complain  of  the  obtuseness  of  his  critics. 
Then  come  quotations,  not  very  shocking,  thouo^h  a 
trifle  obscure.  Now  is  this  so  bad  ?  asks  Delilah  ; 
and  you  are  constrained  to  answer  No.  But  the  wily 
apologist  knows  her  game  ;  she  has  not  really  quoted 
the  unquotable ;  what  she  represents  as  specimens 
of  the  very  bad  indeed  really  are  no  more  than 
specimens  of  the  author  in  his  milder  mood. 

We  shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  literary- 
virtue  that  deals  in  scandalous  and  lying  publica- 
tions relative  to  mysteries  of  convent  life,  and  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  professedly  with  the 
purpose  of  putting  pure-minded  Protestant  girls  on 
their  guard. 

Neither  shall  we  linger  over  that  form  of  goodi- 
ncss which  condemns  literature  in  the  mass  as  sin- 
ful, and  is  especially  hard  on  novels,  merely  because 
it  publishes  largely  on  its  own  account,  and  by  el- 
bowing competitors  out  of  the  market,  can  secure  a 
highly  remunerative  sale  for  twaddle  among  select 
congregations. 

Tliere  is  the  vile  and  ridiculous  cant  of  certain 
so-called  religious  miscellanies,  as  a  specimen  of 
which  we  may  quote  a  story  that  we  read  not  long 
ago,  intended  to  illustrate  the  pernicious  eflFects 
consequent  upon  a  taste  for  fiction.  A  young  man 
of  exemplary  habits  developed  into  a  notorious  evil- 
doer and  an  habitual  drunkard.  AVlien  questioned 
by  a  guUable  individual  as  to  the  causes  of  his  fall- 
ing away,  he  rt^plied  with  an  air  of  remorse  that  his 
sins  were  all  owing  to  his  having  in  early  life  yield- 
ed to  a  temptation  to  read  a  novel  written  bv  wliom 
would  the  reader  guess  ?  Paul  de  Kock,  Ih'ugene 
Sue,  Dumas  the  younger  ?  O,  dear,  no  ;  but  by  the 
virtuous  and  exemplar)'  Sir  Walter  Scott ! 

A  singular  form  of  literary  virtue  is  displayed  in 
the  perverted  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty 
and  honor,  of  love  and  purity,  entertained  by 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  certain  young  ladies' 
novels.  But  this  topic,  tempting  though  it  be,  is  one 
to  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  in  which 
to  do  justicfe  at  present.     It  is  to  be  remarked  in 
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conclusion  that  the  virtue  of  newspapers  is  very  like 
the  virtue  of  the  stage,  in  these  two  respects  at  all 
events,  that  it  is  highly  effective,  and  that  it  pays. 
It  is  not  tlie  virtue  of  evcr}--tlay  life,  but  something 
much  betteH  a  glorious  soap-bubble  that  dissolves 
when  you  attempt  to  gra«p  it.  It  makes  you  cry, 
it  stirs  your  enthusiasm,  it  results  in  tremendous 
applause,  in  vigorous  rappin^on  the  floor  with 
walking-stick  and  umbrella.  The  only  thing  to  be 
said  against  it  is  that  it  is  a  trifle  too  good.  It 
passes  muster  at  the  time,  but  on  sober  reflection 
you  are  sure  you  have  been  humbugged.  Philanthro- 
py run  up  bv  contract  has  always  a  slight  smell  of 
the  shop.  You  know  the  actors  did  not  mean  what 
they  said ;  you  know  the  writer,  though  a  liighly 
respectable  individual,  and  a  most  pjunstaking  ar- 
tist, deals  out  the  finer  emotions  of  nis  soul  by  the 
imperial  pint.  You  are  not  lastingly  impressed, 
you  are  not  moved  to  adopt  a  new  course  of  life, 
though  at  first  you  may  have  been  a  trifle  staggered. 
You  see  by  and  by  that  the  n;u9lung,  all-embracing 
amiability  that  caused  five  minutes  to  pass  so  pleas- 
antly, was  mere  goosebeny  champagne  furnished  as 
per  agreement,  or,  not  to  wander  too  far  away  from 
matters  purely  literary,  a  fine  piece  of  stage  rant 
elaborated  -vvith  an  eye  to  pit  and  gallerj^  You 
have  been  taken  in,  and  yet  you  are  not  angiy.  It 
was  a  capital  play,  the  illusion  was  perfect,  that  is 
all.  No  fraud  was  intended.  At  the  outset  you 
thought  the  writer  a  very  good  fellow,  now  you  are 
the  more  inclined  to  commend  him  for  his  clcvei*ness. 

The  advantage  to  a  paper  of  literary  virtue  — 
always  kept  on  tap  —  is  obvious.  It  imparts  to  the 
publication  an  air  of  philanthropy,  of  strict  recti- 
tude of  purpose,  of  good  fellowship,  of  a  determina- 
tion to  stand  no  nonsense,  of  having  a  heart  in  the 
right  place.  It  wins  for  it  the  spiipathies  of  mater- 
familias ;  it  helps  to  soothe  the  ruffled  vanit)'  of 
those  whose  not  ven-  thrilling  communications  have 
been  rejected.  To  the  writer  himself  literarj'  vir- 
tue is  so  far  of  benefit  that  it  is  convertible  into 
cash,  that  it  is  a  salable  commodity,  and  that  it 
helps  to  pay  his  butcher's  bill ;  further  than  this, 
vdth  a  certain  class  it  procures  him  a  cheap  and 
convenient  reputation  for  the  highest  moral  excel- 
lence. 

Literary  virtue  is  something  like  Dead  Sea  fruit, 
very  pretty  to  look  at  but  liable  if  subjected  to  a 
crucial  test  to  crumble  into  ashes.  It  is  useful  to 
authors  and  publishers  who  wish  to  keep  competi- 
tors out  of  the  market,  it  is  the  best  electroplate  to 
be  had  for  the  price,  it  makes  a  glitter  and  is  by  no 
means  expensive,  it  is  destructive  of  the  sale  of 
naughty  books  because  no  one  cares  to  buy  such 
works  so  long  as  he  can  rea^l  an  indignant  and 
thoruughly  searching  rntique.  Finally,  it  has  all 
the  attractive  features  of  a  solemn  burlesque,  and 
no  doubt  was  invented  principally  with  a  view  to 
supply  us  with  material  for  the  learned  and  in  ev- 
ery respect  praise wcrthy  article  that  we  have  just 
completed. 


TOM  BUTLER. 

V.  —  THE    FUNERAL. 

It  would  be  hard  upon  me  to  give  in  detail  tlie 
incidents  of  this  most  delightful  of  days.  I  could 
have  gone  on  thus  for  a  week,  now  in  the  back 
seat,  now  walking,  now  running,  now  inside.  I 
only  regretted  the  absence  of  Vixen  the  First,  who 
woold  have  run  under  the  carriage  the  whole  way, 
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her  red  jaws  open,  and  enjoying  all  far  more  than 
I  did.  Tlie  anecdotes  an«l  good  things  I  heard 
were  indescribable.  But  at  last,  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  it  had  grown  dusk,  and  'Mr.  John's  lamps 
were  blazing,  throwing  out  a  fierce  glare  on  both 
sides,  like  two  wicked  eyes,  the  trees  began  to  grow 
tJiick,  and  the  plantations  to  cluster,  and  the  road 
to  grow  more  like  a  green  lane.  Mr.  John  set 
about  looking  round,  and  breaking  if'to  exclama- 
tions, "  Modye,  Modye  !  well,  well  1  "  which  I 
assumed  was  regret,  as  certain  memorials  brought 
back  the  memory  of  the  late  owner.  Here  were 
cottages,  and  people  standing  at  the  doors,  and 
here  was  a  narrow  five-barred  gate  open,  through 
which  we  turned,  —  the  back  avenue.  We  now 
went  along  smoothly,  plunged  into  a  yet  darker 
avenue  cut  in  a  plantation,  which  wound  round 
and  round  about,  through  whose  trees  we  saw 
sparkling  the  lights  of  the  house.  "  Modj-e,  Mod- 
ye !  well,  well !  "  again  came  from  my  companion. 
And  now  we  came  up,  with  a  sweep  and  cruncliing 
of  gravel,  to  a  great  solid  house,  burly,  strong,  and 
massive,  and  full  of  many  windows.  The  door  was 
wide  open,  and  a  young  man  that  seemed  to  me 
all  black  was  coming  out. 

"  Very,  very  kind  of  you,  Uncle  Jack,  to  come  — 
verv ! " 

Tlie  brave  Tom  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed 
t«  account  for  Jiis  sympathizing  presence ;  in  fact, 
did  it  so  well  that  the  black  gentleman  said  it  wa« 
very  good  of  Jiim,  and  that  he  felt  it  exceedingly. 
I  was  a  little  hurt  to  find  that  no  one  seemed  to 
think  it  good  of  me  to  come  so  far ;  and,  though 
the  captain  whispered  him,  and  evidently  spoke 
about  rtie,  he  merely  said,  — 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure ;  quite  right." 

There  was  a  great  hall,  with  hats  on  the  table, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  full  of  "  grand  "  things ;  a  bil- 
liard-table, antlers,  pictures,  and  innumerable  doors, 
which  led  everj-where.  "  I  '11  show  you  your  rooms, 
and  then  we  can  have  dinner  when  you  like,"  he 
said ;  a  speech  wliicli  still  seemed  to  leave  me  out. 
Then  we  went  up  a  large  staircase,  they  talking  in 
a  low  voice ;  "  Iroor  Jenny  beai*s  up  wonderful,"  I 
heard  him  say,  "  wonderfully  on  the  whi>le.  But 
to-morrow  morning  will  be  the  pull."  What  pull 
could  he  mean  ?  "  Ay,  ay  ! "  said  the  captain. 
"  I  am  an  old  horse  myself,  and  can't  expect  to 
(h-aw  forever."  Then  he  asked  "  how  was  Bill," 
and  Bill  himself  came  in,  a  jolly  young  man  with 
a  verj'  large  red  beard,  his  liands  in  his  pockets ; 
and  a  very  limp  old  servant-man,  whose  head  shook 
mysteriousl}',  and  who,  I  must  say,  was  the  only 
one  who  seemed  to  be  really  in  griefl  He  was 
called  "  Old  Dan." 

Dinner  was  in  the  large  dining-4yx)m,  which,  I 
recollect,  had  a  large  folding-screen  near  the  door, 
ail  over  the  most  diverting  caricatures.  The  meal 
began  in  a  rather  ghostly  manner,  tliough  the  guests 
sat  down  witli  alacrity,  and  the  brave  Tom,  who 
had  now  got  qiute  on  die  footing  of  a  private  re- 
lation, declared  he  could  "  eat  oats  like  a  horse." 
AfVer  the  first  course,  the  conversation  grew  almost 
cheerful,  witliout  any  unolea^ant  reference  to  the 
deceased.  As  I  said,  "  Old  Dan  "  was  tlie  only  one 
who  seemed  to  feel  the  situation,  and  the  man  in 
the  beard  apologized  for  his  neglect,  saying  "  that 
these  old  fellows  really  revelled  in  fimerals."  I 
noticed  that  tJiey  sjwke  with  infinite  zest  and  sat- 
isfaction "of  the  way  Lord  Loveland  had  behaved," 
"•  such  a  fiiendly,  considerate  note,"  and  who  was 
going  to  post  ten  miles  in  the  morning  to  attend  the 
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ceremony.  That  *•  stuck-up  fellow,  Sir  John,"  had 
just  Ixihaved  a^  he  always  did,  neither  better  nur 
worse  :  could  not  leave  town,  and  all  that.  Many 's 
the  l)ottle  he  'd  had  at  this  houj^.  Not  a  word  of 
sendincc  his  can-ia<;e  even.  Tlie  captain  said  he  al- 
ways thoujrht  he  had  "  tlie  soul  of  a  snipe;"  and 
the  brave  Tom,  who  seemed  to  be  now  raised  into 
an  authority,  said  it  seemed  to  hira  "  damned  low." 
The  man  with  the  beard  said  tfiat  was  it ;  he  began 
low  and  he  'd  end  low.  Then  in  the  same  enjoy- 
able way,  they  talked  orer  "  Dobbyn,"  who  had 
"done  every  tiling  nicely,  capitally,  and  quietly." 
No  fuss,  you  know.  She,  poor  tlriujj  (and  txiey  mo- 
tioned up  to  the  ccilini^),  was  for  Lavinr;  Fulkcs, 
of  London,  down,  and  dt)ing  it  in  tlie  swell,  reckless 
style,  bring  down  liis  own  men,  and  all  that.  (•'  Fol- 
ly, folly,"  said  the  captain.)  Ridiculous.  Why, 
Dobbyn,  here,  has  done  it  just  as  well,  and  for  half 
tl»e  money.  "  I  can  make  my  own  terms  witli  liim." 
Tlien  they  spoke  of  other  arrangements.  IIow  well 
the  dean  had  behaved  ;  he  had  written  in  the  hand- 
somest way  (here  Ids  letter  was  duly  read  out)  to- 
day ;  "  that  their  little  differences  were  all  buried 
in  tlie  grave,  and  that  he  would  be  gl^d  to  pay  his 
last  tribute  of  respect  by  officiatintj."  "  To  tell  you 
the  truth,"  said  our  host,  rubbing  nis  hands,  "  noth- 
ing could  have  fallen  out  more  nicely,  for,  really, 
to  nave  that  low  beast  of  a  Busby  grunting  out  the 
service  would  have  siwiled  everything.  It  was 
very,  very  nice  of  the  dean ;  it  will  give  quite  an 
air  you  laiow." 

"I  declare  it  was,"  said  the  captain,  "delicate 
and  handsome  ;  and  it  will  read  well  in  the  papers, 
—  a  tip-top  fellow  like  that.'* 

"Indeed,"  said  tlio  otlier,  secretly  rubbing  his 
hands  under  the  table,  "everj'thing  has  fallen  out 
in  the  nicest  way." 

That  night  I  fay  in  a  vast  chambpr  in  a  vast  bed, 
with  old  red  chlqtz  curtains,  grown  quite  limp  and 
soft.  At  one  corner  I  had  to  raise  my  voice  to  ad- 
dress the  captain,  who  was  to  occupy  another  vast 
four-post  structure  at  the  other  side,  lie  was  quite  in 
spirits,  for  he  owned  this  was  one  of  the  bestnouses 
for  old  whiskey  in  the  country.  I  see  lum  now  bent 
over  Ids  portmanteau,  laying  out  his  brushes  and 
raeors  for  the  morning,  antf  talking  pleasantly  as 
he  did  so.  "I  Avonder  how  it's  going  with  the 
poor  old  boy  up  stairs  ?  " 

Later,  when  he  w^as  getting  into  bed,  he  said : 
"  Egad,  I'll  lose  my  way  here,  if  I  don't  take  care. 
Any  way,  tliese  are  roomier  quarters  tlian  the  poor 
old  Buck  lias  got  into  now.  An'  God  forgive  me. 
Sure,  I  ought  to  be  in  grief,  but  by  and  by  they  '11 
be  coming  to  measure  Uncle  Jack.  Good  night, 
my  boy." 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  up  early.  I  heard 
the  rooks,  chief  mourners,  vcr)*  noisy  outside,  and 
stole  down.  It  was  a  very  fine,  fresh  morning,  and 
I  was  in  delight  with  the  uobleness  and  grandeur  of 
the  place,  llie  solid,  vast  old  trees,  the  rich  de- 
mesne, the  noble  openings,  the  grand  old  trunks,  tlie 
sweet  air,  the  general  sense  of  dignity  and  magnifi- 
cence, —  all  this  was  new  and  overpowering  to  nie. 
No  one  was  abroad  save  these  early  rooks,  who  might 
have  known  there  was  a  funeral  on  foot.     Then   I 

Kt  n)und  by  the  back,  towards  where  the  gardens 
/,  with  a  high  brick  wall  encircling  them.     The 
delight  of  that  early  walk  I  did  not  soon  forget. 

By  the  time  I  returned  it  was  past  eight  o'clock, 
and  I  saw  carriages  winding  up  the  avenue  already ; 
a  crowd  of  peasants  and  btiggars,  for  whom  Uie  day 
was  a  sort  of  festival,  were  beginning  to  be  grouped 


about  the  door.  Inside,  it  aeemed  to  me,  people 
were  always  going  up  and  down  stairs ;  but  what 
most  excited  my  curiosity  and  interest  Avas  a  florid 
man,  very  eager  and  busy,  who  was  at  work  in  the 
hall  fitting  long  pieces  of  crape  "on  all  the  gentle- 
men's hats."  The  old  retiiuiers  and  Mr.  John  were 
equally  busy  and  excited  in  collecting  such  of  these 
articles  as  were  absent  from  rooms  up  stairs.  I 
noticed  the  nice  anxiety  ot'  the  florid  man  that  no 
one  should  bo  left  out  or  forgotten,  and  his  evident 
trouble  about  two  missing  ones,  which  could  not 
"  be  got,  high  or  low,"  but  now  I  trace  this  feeling 
to  a  mere  natural  professional  anxiety.  He  had  a 
box,  too,  of  very  clumsily-shaped  black  gloves, 
wliich  looked  as  lif  they  would  fit  no  one,  and,  no 
doubt,  did  not.  But  tor  Mr.  John  the  transforma- 
tion was  amazing.  He  was  everywhere ;  but  he 
had  undcrtakcu  with  delight  the  office,  with  assist- 
ance, of  course,  of  fitting  on  every  coachman  and 
ibotman  an  almost  massive  white  linen  scarf  and 
hat^band,  of  which  grotesque  gear  a  perfect  pile 
lav  on  the  hall  table.  Tlie  general  alacrity  and  air 
of^  business  was  surprising.  Every  moment  a  car- 
riage drove  up,  and,  after  due  setting  down  of  the 
owner,  the  ceremony  of  investiture  of  driver  and 
footman  was  proceeded  with.  The  guest,  I  noticed, 
always  entered  with  a  well-meant  effort  at  solem- 
nity on  his  face,  which  was  quite  tlirown  away  on 
tlie  audience.  Every  such  arrival  Mr.  Dobbyn  sur- 
veyed narrowly,  or  rather  his  hat,  doubtful  whether 
he  was  down  on  his  list  for  crape  or  gloves.  The 
dean's  shovel  he  seized  on  actually  before  it  was 
off  that  dignitary's  head. 

The  host  seemed  to  be  always  coming  doirn  stairs 
in  a  reckless  way.  Would  then  go  off  laterally, 
and  after  an  interval  mysteriously  come  down  stairs 
again.  There  was  a  vast  breakfast  going  on  in  the 
large  dining-room,  and  every  one,  afler  their  hats 
had  been  taken  from  them,  was  motioned  in  by  one 
of  Mr.  Dobbyn's  men.  The  solemn  faces  immedi- 
ately cleared,  and  I  must  say  such  a  hearty  meal, 
such  tremendous  "  cutting  and  coming  again,"  the 
captain's  phrase,  such  going  to  the  side  table,  such 
hewing  there,  such  crackling  sounds  of  the  division 
of  bones  and  joints,  I  have  never  heard  since.  In 
the  midst  of  which  scene  we  saw  the  host  flitting  in 
now  and  again,  and  surveying  us  all  uneasily.  The 
family  doctor  and  the  local  clergj-  and  others  taking 
this  for  a  sign  of  grief,  would  get  rid  of  their  mouth- 
ful as  hastily  as  they  could,  and  offer  s}-mpathy  with 
a  severe  wring  of  the  hand,  and  a  "  My  dear 
friend,"  which  I  heard  the  host  answer  in  the  same 
mechanical  way,  with  a  "  Ah,  yes  !  "  Then  his  eye 
wandered  round  again :  "  Is  Lord  Lowland  in 
here  ?  " 

At  last  there  was  a  great  slow  crunching  on  the 
gravel.  We  all  looked  up,  and  we  all  knew  by  an 
instinct  that  this  was  the  fatal  vehicle,  which  comes 
to  the  door  of  most  of  us,  and  gives  us  a  ride  in  state  at 
least  once.  From  the  window  we  could  not  see  it, 
but  we  could  note  all  faces  turned  in  one  direction. 
At  the  same  moment  my  Lord  must  have  driven  up 
and  the  sounds  of  wlieels  Ix^came  mingled ;  for  the 
host  was  entering  eagerl}-,  with  a  sort  of  sliip's  fig- 
ure-head, whom  he  held  by  the  hand,  to  wliom  he 
was  saying  in  a  low  voice,  "  Really,  my  Lord,  so 
kind,  I  shall  never  forget  it."  Everj-  one,  I  saw, 
the  coxmtry  doctors,  the  clei^v,  had  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct to  rise  up  and  bow  in  homage ;  at  ieast  every 
one  moved  on  tlieir  chairs  uneasily,  as  if  that  was 
the  first  prompting.  His  Ltn-cHiip  would  Uike 
nothing.    O  dear  no,  he  said,  except  indeed  a  little 
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chasse  after  liis  long  ride.  "To  be  sure,  to  be 
suns"  and  he  was  at  once  removed  to  the  study, 
wliile  in  a  uiomont  the  host  passed  through,  lead- 
ing tlie  way  for  glasses  and  a  case  bottle. 

Now  the  captain,  and  I,  anil  brave  Tom  are  out 
in  the  hall.  Every  one  is  looking  for  their  hats, 
which  are  hanl  to  find,  so  disgiused  are  they. 
Dobbyn  full  of  business  to  tlie  last  hour,  assisting 
tlie  captain  to  a  dismal  cloak  without  folds,  and  of 
a  shrunken  curtailed  simplicity  which  hung  close  to 
the  person. 

I  did  not  then  stop  to  tliink  over  how  many  de- 
spairing hearts  and  broken  spirits,  those  rusty  wind- 
ing-sheets for  the  living  had  been  wrapj)ed,  and 
how  they  umst  have  become  charged,  as  it  were, 
with  all  the  agonies  of  bereavtuuent.  The  captain, 
who  had  real  heart  and  feeling,  —  indeed,  when 
I  long  after  made  acquaintance  with  Sterne's 
Captain  Shandy,  I  found  his  correct  likeness,  —  al- 
ways honestly  said  that  he  felt  to  his  relations  very 
much  as  he  did  to  strangers ;  and  that  tlie  friends 
he  had  made  were  more  tender  and  kind  to  him 
than  any  blood  relations  in  the  world.  So  I  did 
think  him  unfeeling  as  I  looked  at  him,  with  won- 
der, invested  in  his  new  uniform,  his  hat  swathed 
in  a  cumbrous  crape  bandage,  when  he  looked 
down  at  me,  and  whispered,  with  a  twinkle  in  liis 
eye,  "  Egad  !  they  've  made  a  guy  of  me  at  last, 
ell  ? "  As  for  the  bold  Tom,  he  was  hurrying 
about,  a  perfect  friend  of  the  family,  carrying  his 
black  bandage,  his  face  composed  to  an  expression 
of  sympathy,  whispering  now  with  Mr.  Dobbyn, 
and  now  consulting  with  the  host. 

But  now  tliat  dismal  procession  down  the  stairs, 
of  which  I  have  seen-  many  patterns  since,  was 
taking  place ;  which,  indeed,  then  struck  me  with  a 
sort  of  chill  and  awe.  I  recall  distinctly  the  sort  of 
scuffling  and  struggle  as  it  came  round  corners,  and 
the  muttered  and  familiar  directions  of  the  over- 
burdened men.  Then  every  one  was  serious  and 
impressed,  and  the  women  of  the  household,  whom 
Mr.  Dobbyn  had  taken  care  to  encase  in  perfect 
mainsails  of  linen,  began  to  weep  and  sob.  Tlien 
came  the  mourning  coaches,  and  the  captain  was 
seized  on,  borne  off  by  Dobbyn,  and  shut  in  with 
three  other  gentlemen  in  a  sort  of  jet-black  cell. 
Tlie  brave  Tom  I  really  think  secured  a  place  in 
the  second  mourning  coach.  I  know  I  saw  him 
giving  directions,  his  crape  ffuttering  and  tossing 
like  a  weeping  willow,  and  the  last  thing  I  heard 
liiin  say  to  the  host  was,  "  We  can  put  Mr.  Auch- 
muty  in  our  chariot,"  a  proposal  received  with  a 
tumult  of  gratitude.  Though  considering  I  was 
next  heir  male  to  the  green  chariot,  I  might  have 
been  a  little  piqued  at  this  disposal  of  the  chattel, 
especially  as  I  was  rather  curtly  told  I  must  stay 
bt^hind.  This  was  of  course  well  meant.  But,  in- 
deed, all  through  this  momentous  business  I  was 
quite  passed  over,  almost  contemptuously.  How- 
ever, I  saw  tlie  procession  wind  off,  and  for  long 
after  saw  it  far  away,  winding  snake-like  among 
the  far-off  trees,  the  great  six-horse  wain  leading 
and  nodding  gloomily,  Dobbyn's  wliite  linen  flash- 
ing out  grotes(juely,  as  though  the  drivers  were  all 
jackdaws.  The  rooks  made  a  prodigious  commotion 
among  themselves,  and  seemed  to  know  that  some- 
thing mortuary  and  congenial  was  up,  as  indeed, 
the  old  servants  about  the  jilaoe  took  pains  to  re- 
mark with  much  shaking  of  the  head. 

Tliat  was  a  curious  momin'T  for  me.  Tlie  house 
seemed  to  be  deserted,  every  one  having  gone  off. 
But  they  all  came  back  very  soon  in  a  sort  of  rabble 


rout,  pell-mell,  and  anyhow.  Every  one  seemed 
eager  to  be  off,  and  I  noted  there  seemed  to  be  a 
gi-cat  weight  off  tlie  host's  mind.  The  chariot  then 
came  round,  but  we  had  not  nearly  so  pleasant  a 
journey  back. 


VI.    TOM  S   FINALE. 

After  this  Tom  Butler  became  more  and  more 
regarded  by  the  family.  He  was  worth  a  dozen, 
said  the  captain,  "  of  those  fasliionablc  skipjacks, 
who  would  n't  just  crook  their  little  finger  to  save 
you  from  starving.  A  dozen,  —  a  thousand  I  should 
say."  He  was  always  doing  some  good-natured 
and  useful  service  for  the  ladies.  And  he  always 
contrived  to  succeed,  not  being  one  of  those  who 
came  back,  as  the  captain  said  again,  "  with  their 
finger  in  their  mouth."  He  was  so  amusing  and 
such  good  company.  At  tlie  same  time  stories 
would  come  to  the  family  of  strange  acts  of  wildness, 
debts,  bills,  and  what  was  known  generally  as 
"  scrapes."  These  he  would  unfold  at  private  in- 
terviews, from  which  I  was  summarily  onlered  out. 
They  lastei^br  hours,  and  he  submitted  to  Ixjing 
gravely  lectured,  and  went  away  very  grateful  and 
quiet.  At  our  more  public  table  he  was  less  re- 
served, and  used  to  dwell  loudly  on  "  that  tyrant 
Baker,"  "  tliat  Jack  of  a  major,  as  miserable  a  little 
cur  as  ever  put  on  uniform."  He  was  again  gently 
reproved  and  remonstrated  with,  yet  in  a  sort  of 
good-humored  toleration,  as  though  the  right  wei*e 
still  on  his  side.  He  should  restrain  himself,  it  was 
for  liis  interest,  &c.  But  if  we  only  knew  what  "  a 
beast"  that  Baker  was,  what  a  low,  overbeai'ing, 
mean  cub,  that  officers  and  men  both  hated,  the 
very  horses  would  have  a  kick  at  him  if  he  gave 
them  a  chance.  And  who  was  he,  after  all,  to  be 
taking  airs  over  gentlemen  ?  Why,  would  we  be- 
lieve it,  his  father  is  an  oil  and  pi«kle  fellow  in  the 
city,  sells  over  the  very  counter !  A  nice  chap  to 
be  set  over  gentlemen !  Tlic  colonel  is  a  jrcntleman, 
but  he  is  nothing  but  a  shopman.  I  doubt  if  these 
doctrines  would  be  approved  of  comipg  from  any 
other  lips. 

One  day,  however,  comes  the  noble  Tom  with  a 
proposal  of  tlie  most  startling  and  even  dazzling 
nature.  I  must  come  and  dine  with  him  :  sec  what 
the  mess  was  like.  This  extraordinary  proposal 
seemed  really  absurd,  as  wild  and  daring  as  going 
off  to  Australia  in  a  clipper  ship,  and  coming  from 
another  would  have  convulsed  the  house  ;  but  the 
brave  Tom  had  the  art  of  importing  an  air  of  easy 
feasibility  to  all  liis  schemes.  The  gallant  fellow 
could  do  what  he  liked.  He  would  take  care  of 
me,  send  me  home  in  a  cab  with  his  oi-derly  ser- 
geant, or  come  himself.  There  was  but  faint  op- 
position. It  was  time,  indeed,  that  the  boy 
should  begin  to  see  sometliing  of  men,  it  would 
rub  him  up  a  bit,  and  show  him  life.  I  had  no  ob- 
jection, it  may  be  well  conceived.  A  sumptuous 
banquet,  that  involved  rare  wiues  and  «lishes,  was 
what  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  economy  of  my 
life.  I  had  read  of  such  things  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  Roman  history.  Tlie  high-sjiirited  Tom  said 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  would  be  more 
unshackled,  as  "  tlie  oil  and  pickle  fellow  "  would 
be  away.  "  Gone  to  the  shop,"  he  supposed,  and 
he  was  to  be  senior  officer  of  the  evening. 

It  was  an  exciting  day.  Dinner  habitually  for 
me  at  five,  was  on  this  occasion  at  ei<j;ht.  Dressing. 
as  usual,  was  a  laborious  and  even  painful  oijcratinn, 
but  I  bore  those  vestiary  tortures  cheerfully.     The 
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hour  at  last  .arrivt-d,  and,  cart'f uUy  adinonishetl  t<> 
keep  a  <;uard  over  niys-ell"  as  thoujrli  all  my  eternal 
intere.xts  were  at  stake,  as  though  I  was  habitually 
given  to  excess  both  in  eating  and  drinking  and 
could  not  be  trusted  in  sight  of  those  dangei*ous 
seductions  without  falling,  1  was  driven  away  in  a 
cab. 

Not  without  awe  and  nervousness  did  we  tnm  in- 
to the  archway  of  the  baiTack.  It  was  the  first 
time,  also,  I  had  been  sent  into  the  world,  as  the 
high-s])iritcd  Tom  would  say,  "on  my  own 
hook."  That  hook  I  felt  gradually  bending 
away  out  of  all  shape  under  me,  or  in  mo.  Tlic 
soldier  at  the  gate  rose  on  his  toes,  looked  in  at 
me  a  little  suspiciouslv,  and  said  s(miething  to  the 
cabman,  llie  row  of*  lights  in  the  messroom  win- 
dows quite  awed  me,  so  did  the  lounging  soldiers 
at  the  door.  But  the  noble  and  gallant  Tom, 
with  careful  forethought  was  there  to  receive  me, 
and  led  me  in  through  the  ranks  of  glittering  war- 
riors, though  up  a  rather  dirty  stone  staircase, 
which  did  not  coiTCspond.  *'  I  made  a  mistake," 
he  whispered,  as  he  went  up,  his  arm  on  my  shoul- 
der. "  That  pickle  fellow  is  actually  senior  officer 
to-niiht,  and  the  colonel  is  away.  What  a  swell 
we  are  !  'Pon  my  word,  a  blue  and  silver  waist- 
coat ! "  A  kind  compliment  that  almost  made  me 
blush. 

Tom  was  in  a  loose  open  "  shell  jacket,"  that 
seemed  the  perfection  of  elegant  ease  and  comfort. 
A  number  of  officers,  very  noisy,  were  standing 
round,  also  in  loose  shell  jackets;  and  by  putting 
their  hands  deep  in  their  pockets  and  throwing 
their  jackets  far  back  off  their  shoulders,  they  also 
seemed  to  convev  the  perfection  of  elegant  ease. 
They  were  of  all  sizes,  some  tall,  stout  men  with 
rustv  mustaches;  others,  little  round  chubby  men, 
while  some  seemed  only  two  or  three  years  older 
than  I  was.  One,  however,  stood  by  himself,  his 
back  to  the  fir(f  and  one  hand  behind  his  back.  He 
was  reading   a  letter.     A  bald-headed,  bloodless, 

fiinch-lipped  person,  without  any  mustache.  He 
ooked,  indeed,  as  the  brave  Tom  said,  as  if  he  had 
turned  all  the  blood  he  had  into  anchovy  sauce  for 
the  shop,  and  a  poor  condiment  it  would  make. 

Tom  led  mc  in,  and  actually  brought  me  up  to 
this  stiff  being. 

"  Major  Baker,"  he  said,  boldly,  "this  is  my  friend 
and  guest."  The  other  read  on,  turned  over  the 
pa-'fc,  finished  the  sentence,  and  then  looked  up. 

"  What !  this  lad  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Tom,  reddening ;  "  we  were 
once  such  a  thing  as  a  lad  oui-selves." 

"  You  won't  find  me  denying  that.  Captain  But- 
ler ;  though  some  people  behave  as  lads  all  their 
lives." 

Tom  was  goin^  to  Wply.  whofi  some  of  the  officers 
came  round,  ana  the  burly  one,  whose  chest  stuck 
very  much  out  of  his  jacket,  stooped  and  spoke  to 
me,  and  asked,  *'  was  1  going  to  be  a  soldier  ?  "  I 
answered  readily,  no :  that,  unfortunately,  it  had 
been  resolved  I  should  go  to  the  bar  when  I  came 
to  the  proper  age  to  be  called.  That  it  had  been 
my  own  wish  to  follow  their  profession,  but  that  it 
seemed  wiser  on  the  whole  to  choose  the  bar,  owing 
to  tht^  chances  of  becoming  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
or  Judge,  or  Attorney-General.  At  this  they  said, 
<'  0,  indeed,"  and  seemed  greatly  interested.'  See- 
ing this,  I  would  have  enlarj^ed  much  more  on  this 
subject,  only  some  btin  announced  dinner  in  a  soft 
voice,  and  we  all  moved  iw 

Such  a  scene  of  splendor !  tiieh  gold  and  silver, 


glass  and  flowers !  I  sat  next  to  the  noble  Tom 
("  You  are  my  guest,  you  know,")  and  close  to  the 
grim  oil  and  pickle  major.  Tom  explained  every- 
thing to  me.  The  fotir  golden  soldiers  carrying  a 
casket  on  their  heads  in  the  centre,  was  a  "  trophy  " 
presented  by  a  late  colonel. 

"  Poor  Stapleton,"  said  Tom,  raising  his  voice, 
and  speaking  across  to  (iriffin,  "  as  fine  a  fellow  as 
ever  stepped,  and  a  true  gentleman,  who,  let  me 
tell  you,  are  getting  uncommon  scarce.  We  did  n't 
care  for  his  bit  of  plate,  though  it  cost  him  a  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  we  missed  his  good-nature  and  gen- 
tlemanly heart." 

There  was  great  adhesion  to  this  sentiment,  the 
stout  man  saving  shortly,  "  devilish  good  fellow, 
Stapleton."  Tom  then  pointed  me  out  the  Silver 
Tower,  which  the  regiment  had  bought  in  India, 
and  paid  five  hundred  pounds  for.  An  exquibite 
bit  of  native  workmanship. 

"  An  exquisite  bit  of  useless  extravagance,"  said 
the  Major,  austerely  ;  "  recollect  I  opposed  it  at  the 
time.  We  have  n't  money  to  throw  away  on  such 
gewgaws." 

"  Yes ;  you  opposed  it,"  said  Tom,  tossing  off 
champagne.  "  1  'II  bear  you  out  in  that.  Major 
Baker,  you  do  that  always." 

"  I  said  at  the  time,"  went  on  the  Major,  coldly, 
"  when  you  have  got  it  you  won't  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  And  I  was  right ;  you.  Captain  Butler, 
were  the  main  author  of  the  scheme,  and  forced  it 
on,  and  to  this  hour  you  can't  tell  what  use  it  could 
bo  turned  to." 

"  I  think,"  the  stout  Griffin  said,  "  it  would  be  a 
verj'  neat  tiling  for  Yorkshire  pie  in  the  morning  at 
breakfast." 

"  Only  the  good  bits  would  get  all  stuck  in  the 
towers.    You  're  a  precious  one." 

"  No,"  said  the  Major,  coldly,  "  not  half  so  much 
so  as  the  original  promoter  of  the  scheme.  Making 
it  a  dish  for  a  pie  is  better  than  planning  what 
could  be  of  use  to  no  mortal  born." 

The  brave  Tom  Butler's  cheeks  were  flaming, 
and,  in  a  stearly  voice,  he  said,  slowly,  "  I  tell  you 
what  I  think  we  could  make  of  it,  —  a  handsome 
cruet-stand,  with  compartments  for  the  pepper  and 
pickles,  and  mustard  and  anchovies.  It 's  the  very 
thing." 

Even  I  understood.  There  was  a  silence  for  a 
moment,  but  the  good-natured  fat  man  struck  in, 
and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Tlie  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  champagne  with 
vou,  Mr.  Fitz-Carter,"  he  said,  bowing  to  me.  I 
bowed  to  him  in  return.  A  waiter  flew  with  a  glo- 
rified bottle,  and  allowed  the  ambrosial  liquor  tQ 
flow  into  my  open-mouthed  goblet.  It  was  nectar, 
indeed.  It  was  the  first  time,  too,  I  had  tasted  it. 
Tom  Butler  and  the  Major  were  looking  at  each 
other  steadily.  In  a  moment  Tom  whispered  to 
me  :  — 

"  I  had  him  there,  my  friend;  I  think  that  shot 
holed  him,  went  through  him,  shivered  him  like  a 
bottle  of  Harvey's  sauce.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  en- 
joying your  dinner.  I  am  getting  into  spirits  again. 
Come,  have  a  glass  of  champagne  witlf  me.  These 
mess  waiters,  you  know,  are  all  .soldiers ;  you  se6 
they  have  got  mustaches,  and  that  makes  'em  so 
smart.  That 's  my  fellow.  Bob,  that  filled  your 
glass.  Bob  *8  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  and  would 
die  for  me.  Old  Baker,  there,  any  one  of  the  regi- 
ment would  just  shoot  for  sixpence." 

Tliis  terrible  state  of  things  nuite  scared  me,  not 
merely  the  general  tone  of  mina  as  to  the  projected 
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assassination,  but  the  small  sum  for  which  it  was 
profKised  to  be  executed.  He  told  me  many  other 
details  about  this  ne\r  world,  which  btith  aniaze<l 
and  delighte<l  me.  This  narrative  he  punctuated, 
as  it  were,  with  many  a  plass,  and  rose  every  moment 
in  spirits.  He,  however,  owinjr  to  a  promise  he  hiul 
made  elsewhere,  checked  me  after  mv  second  plass. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "just  at  first,  you  know. 
When  you  have  made  your  head,  then  it  will  be  all 
right." 

After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  ante-room, 
where  smoking  and  eard-^laying  set  in.  Some  of 
the  stout  men  were  really  most  good-natured  to  me, 
and  seemed  so  anxious  to  know  all  aix)ut  me,  and 
listened  so  attentively,  that  I  felt  I  could  do  no 
less  than  be  as  comumnieative  as  I  could.  So  I 
told  them  all  about  mjselli  and  who  my  tutor  was, 
and  what  I  was  learning ;  and  also  the  historj'  of 
my  Jirst  acquaintance  abroad  with  Tom,  and  of  his 
licking  the  Frenchman,  of  which  glorious  day  I 
found  the  brave  and  modest  fellow  had  never  told 
them  a  word.  I  began  at  the  beginning,  and  went 
on  to  the  end.  They  were  delighted  and  lai^hed, 
and  the  fat  man  hit  his  thigh,  and  said,  — 
•   "  It  was  Tom  all  over." 

Alas !  it  was  more  like  to  be  all  over  with  Tom  ! 
For  at  that  moment,  as  the  words  were  spoken,  up 
started  from  the  end  of  the  room  two  figures,  and 
two  loud  and  angry  voices  broke  out.  And  there 
was  one  flaming  lace  defying  a  very  pale  one. 

"  Go  to  your  room,  sir !  I  have  you  now,  and  wiU 
see  what  a  coui-t-martial  wiU  say  to  this." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Tom,  furiously.  "  I  tell  it 
to  your  face  again.  You  are  a  tvTant,  and  the  worst 
t}Tant  the  men  ever  had." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Butler ;  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,"  interposed  good-natiu*ed  voices. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  undaunted  Tom,  making  a 
frantic  speech ;  "  and  I  am  glad  it  has  come  to  this 
at  last.  Let  us  have  a  court-martial  by  all  means, 
and  see  what  that  will  bring  out.  Otliers  can  be 
tried  by  it  too.  Officers  and  gentlemen,  indeed ! 
What  a  mockery !  Unless  you  are  a  gentleman 
you  can't  understand  the  acts  of  gentlemen." 

"  Go  to  your  room  at  once,"  said  the  Major,  — 
he  seemed  awfiil  to  me,  —  "  or  shall  I  send  for  the 
guard  ?  " 

As  Tom  went  down  with  me  to  the  cab,  he  was 
tremendously  excited.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  he  repeat- 
ed vei-y  oflen,  "  that  it  has  come  to  this.  It  must  have 
come  to  it.  I  insulted  him  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  It  has  been  coming  to  it  for  a  long, 
long  time.  But  the  ruffian  has  sucn  influence,  and  I 
am  so  unlucky.  You  tell  them  at  home  1 11  com  e 
and  see  them  and  tell  'em  about  it,  if  I  can  get  out 
at  all  on  bail  or  any  way.  God  bless  you,  old  fellow. 
You  behaved  like  a  trump,  and  Griffin  says  you  were 
more  amusing  than  many  a  gro^vn-up  man." 

Within  a  fortnight  Tom  Butler  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  in  three  weeks  was  sentenced  to 
be  dismissed  the  army,  but,  through  "  desperate  in- 
terest," was  allowed  to  sell  his  commission.  He 
paid  u.s  a  digpial  visit.  He  was  going  to  Australia, 
"  a  disgraced  man,"  where,  too,  he  never  "  did,"  and 
ended  a  stormy  life  very  soon,  and  in  a  stormy  way. 
But  T)efore  he  died  he  learned  by  an  English  paper 
that  wh'f  ''f"  l'-"'  prophesied  for  the  oil^and-pickle 
Mnjor  r  ictnally  come  true,  for  that  cold- 

blooded a'^  one  iiiorniiiT  shot,  when  stand- 

ing at  his  window  at  C  'v  a  bi-ooding  pri- 

vate soldier  whom  he  hi  i  unjustly. 


THE  FRENCH  DOG  AND  CAT  SHOW. 

EiroLi^ii  amateurs  and  patrons  of  the  kennel  have 
found  imitators  oa  the  bemks  of  the  Seine,  and  as 
the  French  Derby  treads  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
Ejjsom  one,  so  the  dog  show  at  Islington  is  followed 
by  the  "  Grande  Exposition  de   Races   Canine  et 
Feline"  in  the  Rue  Picot.     The  Rue  Picot,  hard 
by  that  great  artery  by  which  fashionable  lite  ebbs 
and  flows  between  the  Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Bois, 
is  easy  enough  to  find  when  you  know  where  to  look 
fi*  it.    But  to  that  knowledge,  as  our  experience 
goes,  few  of  the  Parisians  can  help  you,  lea.st  of  all 
the  sergens  de  ville,  or  even  drivers  of  the  iiacres. 
What  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  patient  ex- 
plorer is  that  the  neighboring  avenue  has  been  re- 
christened.     The  ex-avenue  St.  Denis  nows  calls 
itself  Malakhoft     Arrived  there,  you  find  the  exhi- 
bition modestly  or  pretentiously  qualified  as  "  Eng- 
lish. "     Why  it  should  be  so  it  is  hard  to  say,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  bulldogs  and  bull  terriers, 
English  breeds  are  generally  conspicuous  by  ab- 
sence or  weakness,  while  the  exhibitors  are  almost 
entirely  French.     On  the  other  hand,  the  race/t'line, 
as  the  affiches  have  it,  is  represented  very  strongly  ; 
nor  do  the  promoters  stop  at  cats,  but  extend  their 
fostering  patronage  to  the  monkey  tribe  aa  well,  and 
even  a  tew  parrots  blend  their  melodious  trebles  in 
the  chorus  of  sweet  sounds.     As  yet  in  the  mon- 
key class  entries  are  rare  and  the  competition  mea- 
gre, but  everything  must  have  a  beginning.     If  the 
society  have  a  future  reserved  to  it,  its  encourage- 
ment in  course  of  years  may  people  the  neighboring 
wood  and  gardens  till  they  re-echo  to  cheerfiil  chat- 
ter, and  the  chilly  strangers  may  warm  themselves 
through  the  bitter  Parisian  winter  nights  clustered 
round  the  genial  gas-lamps.     In  the  show  every- 
thing is  in  excellent  order,  although  the  space  is 
somewhat  confined,  and  you  occjisionally  find  a  for- 
midable row  of  teeth  in  perilous  contiguity  to  your 
calf  or  shoulder.     An  admirable  set  of  rules  stuck 
up  everywhere  seems   to  be  strictly  attended  to. 
One  of  these  nms,  —  "  La  toilette  des  chiens  devra 
se  faire  avant  7  heures  "  ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  dogs  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
valets.     There   is  no  stipulation  as  to  the  toilets 
of  the  cats,  probably  because  in  their  instincts  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness  they  can  be  tnisted  to  sec 
to  it  themselves,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  healthfiil 
distraction  in  the  rare  moments  when   they  are 
awake.     Of  coiu"se  the  monkeys  make  their  own, 
and  are  all  day  long  at  it,  to  the  great  interest  of 
their  visitors.     Among  the  dogs  the  two  classes  that 
predominate,  both  in  numbers  and  in  excellence, 
are  the  small  white  curly  breed  called  dogs  of  the 
Havannah,  and  the  bulldogs.     In  the  one  case  and 
the  other  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this.     Tlie 
ladies  of  the  a  ramie  mondc  ernddemi-tnonde,  Faubour;r 
St.  Germain,  Champs  Elysees,  Quartier  Breda,  hold 
nearly  as  much  to  this  essential  detail  of  a  well- 
mounted  establishment  as  to  their  diamonds  and 
cashmeres.     Oflen  in  excessive  competition,  in  the 
ease  of  curled  darlings  with  exceptional   charms, 
the  prices  of  the  "  dear  little  angels  "  are  run  up  to 
fabulous  sums,  and  naturally  the  demand  creates  an 
increasing  supply.     For  the  bulldogs,  the  sporting 
gentlemen,  vwio  ape  our  English  style,  have  long 
regarded  one  of  them  as  the  first  step  to  Anglo- 
mnniacal  notoriety,  —  a  step  at  once  cneaper,  and 
more  marked  than  an  English  horse  or  a  Long-acre 
dog-cart.     So  bulldogs  and  dogs  of  the  Havannah 
address  themselves  alike  to  a  large  class  of  apprecia- 
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tivc  connDissours  critically  leame«I  in  the  charuis 
and  liidoousness  of'tJie  one  and  the  other.  Aecortl- 
in<;ly,  with  but  few  i-xci-ptions,  tlio  ))eautiesaud  the 
l)ea.>t.s  as  they  face  each  other  in  tlie  corridor  ol' 
entrance,  are  each,  in  their  several  styles,  well  worth 
a  study.  Coiled  down  on  tJieir  silken  cubhions, 
Uieii-  snowj-  love-locks  knotted  up  in  blue  bows,  the 
little  Creoles  lie  reposing  in  dreainy  bliss  like  so 
many  cAiiine  lotus-eaters.  Rarcl}-,  indeed,  do  the)- 
distiu-b  themselves  to  an«wtr  the  cheery  advanc^^s 
of  the  mistress  flitting  by,  as  she  strives  to  excite 
theoii  to  playiiilness  betbrt!  a  possible  purchaser. 
Only  now  and  tlien  one  of  them  promotes  digestion 
with  a  /j/u*t'  snappish  little  bark. 

Opposite  to  them,  in  strikinw  contrast,  the  sat- 
urnine bulldo<;s  and  bull  terriers  are  seated  in 
almost  identical  attitude,  showing  in  their  misan- 
llu"opic  abstraction  like  fn)  many  grim  Indian 
braves.  ITiey  look  as  if  life  in  any  case  had  so 
lew  charms  tor  them  that  it  was  nmch  tlic  same 
whether  they  found  themselves  on  a  hard  boai-d  in 
pubhc,  or  doing  the  Diogenes  at  home  in  the  straw 
of  their  domestic  tubs.  Seeing  that  the  most  ac- 
complis^hed  of  French  romancers  can  rarely  intro- 
duee  a  couple  of  English  words  without  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  errors,  it  is  creditable,  perhaps, 
that  in  no  instance  did  we  meet  more  than  one 
blunder  in  each  separate  rendering  of  "  bulldog." 
^X^i  obserA'e  that  tlie  old  familiar  form,  bouledogue, 
is,  like  many  other  things,  absolutely  exploded  un- 
der the  Second  Empire.  The  "  buU  "  is  in  all 
cases  spelt  as  Johnson  would  have  advised,  but  en 
irvanche  the  apparently  simple  "dog"  travesties 
itself  in  a  strange  variety  of  orthographic  forms,  — 
dogue,  dug,  dugg,  &c.,  of  which  tlie  last  two  ai-e  by 
far  the  most  popular.  Passing  on  by  natural  tran- 
sition to  the  sui-dis(int  mastiffs,  we  remark  an  animal 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Altliough  we 
should  be  sony  to  vouch  hie  descent  solely  horn  his 
face  and  flgure,  he  robs  his  neighbors  of  the  lion's 
tiiare  of  admiration,  and  is  ct'rtainly  imposing 
enough  to  deserve  it.  An  English  atUindant  of 
ea.sy  manners,  in  a  fihii-t  and  old  cavalry  ti-ousers, 
was  siuining  himself  in  the  importance  reflected 
from  the  animal,  and  rel»tii»g  to  aU  English  comers 
with  much  Ibrce  aaid  |x)int  the  story  of  the  Duke's 
surprise  at  finding  his  dog  tlierc  at  all.  "  'Ow  kim 
tins  yere  dog  yere  ?  "were  his  Grace's  very  words, 
we  heard  him  repeatedly  assiu-e  his  interested  audi- 
ence. • 

Among  the  exhibited  are  many  sufficiently  repel- 
ling countenances,  liaces  profoundly  stamped  witli 
e\i\  passions,  but  only  a  single  one  is  fenced  off 
from  the  public  and  labelled  dangerous.  "  Tres 
doux  pour  son  luaitre  "  tiie  inscription  Ix'tu-s  ;  dia- 
bolically savage  for  all  the  -v^xwld  beside  is  to  be 
read  clearly  in  his  blood-shot  eye.  As,  in  com- 
mon with  nearly  ail  tlie  rest,  he  is  (or  sale,  this 
seems  but  a  questionable  rec( .  n  to  any 

one  tJiinkiug  of  buying  him.     i  irts  might 

possibly  lead  him,  FaUtaff-like,  to  acknowledge 
thi-  divine  rights  of  a  new  master,  and  homologate 
in  Ids  docilitv  a  legal  sale  and  a  formal  transfer, 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  make  tlic  exiieriment. 
Tlien*  aru  one  or  twn  ''  u  uidsome  New- 

foundlands—  rather;;  i  in  France  — 

and  several  others  exinii  rii,  aiipaiently  as  toils, 
reminding  one  in  shape  and  points  of  tlie  cUunev 
effort  of  a  iHJginner  at  stiilling  a  dea<l  favorite. 
There  is  but  one  so-called  St.  Ihyrnard,  —  pleasant, 
but  rather  unintelligent  looking,  —  with  sttarcely  a 
trace  trf"  liunily  likeness  to  any  of  the  auimale  whose 


acquaintance  we  have  made  in  Alpine  hospices, 
and  by  no  means  suggesting  in  his  features  that 
any  education  could  have  made  him  a  rival  to  the 
immortal  " Barrj." 

But  where  we  were  most  disappointed  wss  with 
the  sheep  dogs  of  the  Pyrenees,  lliere  are  few 
nobler  beasts  in  the  world  tiian  a  good  specimen  of 
this  breed,  and  the  solitary  [xjdestrian  who  has 
wandered  up  some  lonely  vaJley  among  the  Picg  on 
the  southern  frontier  must  liave  often  telt,  when  die 
four-footed  sheep  guard  came  bounding  upon  him, 
that  the  terrible  dominated  the  beautiful-  Here 
they  are  represented  by  some  cross-brtid  m<^ngrels 
who  have  neiUier  sha]>e  nor  substance,  hardly  even 
size,  to  recommend  them.  But  the  queerest  and 
quaintest  collection  of  all  is  in  the  class  "  Teriiers 
Ecossais."  Home  experience  bids  us  be  lenient 
and  concede  a  wide  elasticity  to  the  appellation  of 
tliis  much-miscalled  animal,  and  even  in  England 
he  is  habitually  caricatured  out  of  all  decency.  But 
really  the  French  exlubitors  abuse  tlie  credulity 
and  ignorance  of  their  visitors.  One  animal  we  re- 
mark^ in  particular,  —  a  terrier  Ecossais,  as  his 
card  assured  us.  We  saw  him  recumbent,  but  had 
he  been  on  his  feet,  he  must  liave  stood  something 
higher  tlian  a  biggish  Shetland  pony,  while  he  had 
the  legs,  wool,  and  neck  of  the  alpaca.  Of  course 
an\'thing  small,  hairy,  fturj-,  or  woolly,  that  was 
nothing  else  very  obvious,  that  was  too  ill-shaped 
for  a  lapdog,  and  was  not  a  cat  or  a  monkey,  passed 
for  a  terrier.  In  more  modified  degree,  the  saaie 
remarks  apply  to  the  sporting  spaniels,  some  of 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  might  have  ranki-d  with 
much  more  probability  among  the  poodles.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  dogs  intended  to  be  shot  over  gave 
one  tlie  idea  of  commonplace  dogs-of-all-work,  ready 
to  turn  their  legs  and  nose  to  anything  witli  equal 
aptitude  and  indiffexence,  whether  in  cojise,  mai-sli, 
vineyard,  or  stubble.  The  French  jiacks  of  hounds 
went  entirely  unrepresented,  and  ibr  the  beagles, 
they  reniindod  you  of  Jlr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  ac- 
count of  tiie  scratch  lot  of  hi?  Norman  friend,  when 
the  English  sportsman  Avith  liis  habitual  frankness 
breached  the  tacit  laws  of  hospitality,  and  caUeti  tlie 
public  to  laugh  with  liim  at  his  host  and  his  host's 
dogs.  Finally,  there  was  appai*ently  an  excellent 
show  of  cats  and  poodles,  altliough  on  the  pcints  of 
neither  do  we  pretend  even  to  hmt  an  opinion.  If 
we  should  hazard  a  criticism  on  the  tbrmer,  we 
hhoidd  say  the  society  seems  to  be  striking  out  in 
a  false  dfrection,  breeding  for  show  and  not  for 
use.  No  one  could  suspect  the  corpulent  sleek 
Angoras  of  comjiromising  thefr  dignity  by  active 
motion,  and  breeding  and  feeding  must  stifle  in-  • 
stinct  even  if  the  mice  came  gambolling  between 
tjtuor  paws. 

But  from  the  almo.st  invariable  intunation  of  a 
veiidre,  we  presume  the  real  intention  of  the  exliibi- 
ti(m  is  as  aiuarket  more  than  a  competition,  and  if 
the  prices  asked  often  sound  exorbitant,  they  are 
by  no  means  intended  to  scare  off  purchasers,  ftnd 
the  exposer  remains  "  open  to  an  offer."  In  tlie 
presence  of  sharp-eyed  dealers,  who  are  tlien  ■  to 
loc»k  after  the  cages  and  stands  of  their  wares,  yen 
feel  something  like  a  man  jw^ramb  '  f;uuy 

fair  among  lady  vendors  bent  on  huii. 

If  they  don't  do  a  givat  deal  of  bu>....  -.  a  i.-  not 
from  remissness  in  lookuig  out  for  oi)eniugs,  and 
any  gesture  <^  yours,  or  of  thefr  charges,  is  apt  to 
land^you  in  a  talk  wluch  may  have  an  abrupt  ind 
or  a  costly  one,  according  to  your  strength  of 
will. 
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KOBERT'S  CAPITAL  HIT. 
I. 

My  mother-in-law  and  I  were  sitting  in  her  best 
parlor,  —  not  that  it  was  much  to  boast  of,  but  she 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  covered  it  up 
with  anti-macassars  to  that  extent,  that  nothing 
short  of  collecting  them  in  a  bundle,  and  burning 
them  out  of  hand,  would  ever  have  got  them  effectu- 
ally off  my  mind.  We  were  not  twitting  in  the  best 
parlor  for  our  own  comfort,  or  because  the  windows 
opened  upon  a  little  garden,  which,  though  dread- 
fully prim  and  formal,  could  not  help  being  fragrant 
in  that  beautiful  month  of  May,  and  which  would 
have  had  the  afternoon  sun  shining  on  it  just  now, 
in  a  perfectly  delightful  manner,  but  that  my 
mother-in-law,  in  the  interests  of  her  drab  and  yel- 
low Brussels  carpet,  had  hastened  to  pull  down  the 
dark  yellow  holland  blinds.  We  were  not  even 
sitting  in  the  best  parlor  because  we  were  expecting 
visitors.  I  should  not  have  objected  to  that,  for  all 
our  visitors  entertained  the  best  parlor  superstition 
also ;  and  we  should  have  been  "  despisable,"  like 
Harvey  Birch,  if  they  had  ever  got  a  glimpse  of 
our  ordinary  occupations,  or  seen  any  more  lively 
literature  about  than  Johnson's  "  Lives,"  Baxter's 
"  Saints'  Rest,"  Hannah  More  passiyn,  and  the 
county  history.  We  were  sitting  in  the  best  parlor 
for  its  good,  not  our  pleasure  or  dignity,  —  "  to  air 
the  room,"  as  my  mother-in-law  said.  "  Fires  are 
occasionally  necessarj^,  of  comrse,"  she  would  say ; 
"but  they  don't  do  altogether.  People  should  al- 
ways sit  in  their  best  parlor  once  a  month  or  so,  to 
take  the  chill  off."  Whence  she  derived  this  notion, 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  she  entertained  it,  and  stuck  to 
it,  and  in  the  best  parlor  on  this  particular  day  we 
were  sitting,  *'  to  take  the  chill  off." 

My  mother-in-law  was  a  good-looking  woman  for 
her  age,  which  was  fifty-five.  She  was  tall,  strongly 
built,  and  terribly  healthy.  She  had  a  great  deal 
of  very  heavy  gray  hair,  which  she  wore  in  deep 
bands,  like  watch-pockets,  upon  her  forehead ;  and 
she  never  deviated  from  one  kind  of  cap,  severe 
in  form,  and  laden  with  lutestring  ribbon  of  a  harsh 
dull  shade  of  purple. 

She  was  always  well  dressed,  in  a  certain  taste- 
less fashion  which  she  considered  the  only  mode 
{)roper  to  women  at  her  age,  not  to  be  departed 
i-om  without  a  compromise  of  propriety,  not  to  say 
morality  :  and  a  more  self-sufiicient  woman  than 
my  mother-in-law  never  existed.  Women  more  ig- 
norant, no  doubt,  there  have  been,  and  are  ;  but  I 
hope  not  many  who  prize  and  pet  general  igno- 
rance as  she  did,  and  are  so  arrogantly  vain  of  their 
possession  of  certain  specialities  of  knowledge.  I 
do  not  want  to  make  her  out  at  all  more  disagreeable 
than  she  was,  or  to  deny  her  the  good  qualities  which 
she  possessed ;  nor  am  I  "  down  on  her  "  for  that 
generally  conclusive  and  satisfactory  reason  that 
she  wan  my  mother-in-law.  I  speak  quite  fairly  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  need  not  complain,  for  she  liked  me 
quite  as  well  as  she  liked  Robert.  Robert  was 
(and  is)  my  husband,  Robert  Heron,  of  the  firm  of 
Shaw  and  Heron,  solicitors,  said  by  their  friends  to 
be  "  rising  "  young  men,  but  who  certainly  had  not 
done  anything  remarkable  as  yet,  in  an  upward 
direction. 

"  Though  I  say  it  who  ought  not,"  is  a  customary 
deprecatory  phrase  when  one  member  of  a  family 
praises  another ;  but  I  never  could  see  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  Who  is  so  likely  to  know  the  good 
that   is  in    any   individual    as    those  nearest  to 


him,  and  who  see  most  of  his  life  ?  AVho,  then, 
has  the  best  right  to  announce  the  results  of  tliat 
contiguity  and  supervision  ?  Society  permits 
people's  relatives  to  abuse  them,  does  it  not  ?  It 
18  not  in  the  least  shocked  at  t/iat,  is  it?  Very 
well,  then,  I  am  not  going  to  be  bullied  and  put 
down  by  society  for  praising  my  husband ;  and  I 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  one  has  so 
much  right  as  I  to  declare  that  Robert  was  (and 
is)  the  best  of  men,  and  a  verj'  tine-looking  one 
also.  1  do  not  see  much  change  in  hiuj  now.  His 
beautiful  blue  eyes  are  not  so  bright,  perhaps ; 
but  they  are  just  as  deep  and  as  sofl,  and  they 
have  just  the  same  look  for  me  in  them ;  and  I 
don't  think  his  being  slightly  bald  is  any  defect  at 
all.  Every  one  admits  that  baldness  is  intellectual. 
I  distinctly  remember  a  hairdresser,  a  really  clever 
man,  who  knew  at  a  glance  that  I  never  used 
pomatum,  telling  me  it  was  caused  by  the  activity 
of  the  brain. 

Tliis  was  most  true  in  Robert's  case,  I  am  sure. 
However,  he  really  had  almost  too  much  hair  at 
the  time  I  am  telling  about,  —  beautiful,  dark  brown, 
ciu-ly ;  and  as  it  was  not  the  fashion  then  to  crop 
the  hair  imtil  the  skull  showed  through  in  pat<,'hes, 
and  all  the  bumps  asserted  themselves  unpleasant- 
ly, but  it  was  worn  rather  long,  I  assure  you  he  had 
quite  a  captivatingly  sentimental  look ;  and  as  he 
had  rather  low  spirits  naturally,  many  people  sus- 
pected him  of  being  poetical,  —  I  mean,  of  actually 
writing  verses.  But  this  was  a  mistake.  He  nev- 
er did.  Of  course,  he  could  have  written  beautiful 
poetrj',  —  if  you  could  only  know  the  things  he  has 
said  to  me  in  that  very  identical  best  parlor  I  —  if 
he  had  liked,  but  he  never  did.  I  an)  wandering 
away  from  my  mother-in-law  all  this  time.  I  know 
I  am  apt  to  get  tiresome  when  I  begin  to  talk  about 
Robert ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  avoid  it.  I  will  mere- 
ly say  that  he  was  very  gootl,  and  very  handsome, 
and  very  clever;  and  that  if  any  woman  of  my 
acquaintance  says  she  has  a  better  husband,  I  can 
afford  to  let  her  say  it,  for  I  don't  believe  her. 

Robert  and  my  mother-in-law  did  not  get  on  to- 
gether very  well.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  not  her 
favorite  son ;  and  John,  who  was  always  quite  unin- 
teresting to  me,  was.  But  John  was  a  jjrosperous 
man,  and  remarkably  like  her  in  his  ways  and  ideas ; 
while  Robert  had  not  the  knack  of  getting  on  rap- 
idly, and  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  her.  He  was 
considered  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of  his  father, 
the  late  Mr.  Heron,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  a 
thoroughly  good  and  estimable  man,  but  whose  mem- 
ory was  not  warmly  cherished  by  his  widow  and 
her  eldest  son.  He  had  not  left  them  as  much  mon- 
ey as  they  expected.  He  had  been  rather  unfortu- 
nate for  some  time  before  his  death,  and  that  was 
held  to  be  a  ])erfectly  sufficient  reason  for  that  event 
being  regarded  with  resignation.  John  was  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  with  a  large  fortune  (for  j^eople  in 
o'or  position),  with  an  imperial  nose,  a  mouth  like  a 
shark's,  big  feet,  and  >'urA  a  temper !  Robert  used 
to  say  be  would  not  have  married  Mary  Anne  Bar- 
ton for  a  million  of  money.  John,  however,  had  done 
it  much  cheaper  than  that,  and  I  really  do  not  think 
he  ever  knew  how  disagreeable  she  was.  He  was 
afraid  of  her ;  and  it  was  just  as  well.  There  are 
many  men  for  whom  it  is  very  good  that  they  should 
be  afraid  of  their  wives.  John  was  one  of  them.  But 
it  was  very  singular  that  our  joint  mother-in-law 
was  also  afraid  of  "  Mrs.  John  "  (nobody  ever  called 
her  Mary  Anne),  and  was  accustomed  to  speak  of 
her  as  "  fine  "  as  to  her  physique,  and  "  superior  "  as 
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to  her  intellect.  I  did  not  mind.  If  Mrs.  John  was 
a  "  fine  "  wonmn,  give  me  in!»i<^nificance ;  if  she  was 
"  siiiHjrior,"  give  me  mediocrity.  Itobert  was  quite 
of  my  opinion,  and  Mrp.  John  knew  it.  She  had  a 
mi^lity  contempt  for  me ;  first,  Inscause  I  am  small 
and  pale,  while  .>-he  is  of  stately  stature,  and  has  the 
kind  «»f  comj)le.\ion  which  pt-ople  describe  as  "  a 
great  deal  of  color";  secondly,  bi'cause  I  am  of  a 
contented  disposition,  and  do  not  form  any  visions 
about  Shaw  and  Henm  attaining  "  the  top  of  the 
tree";  thirdly,  because  I  am  afraid  of  all  servants; 
and,  lastly,  because  I  did  not  bring  llobert  more 
hundreds  than  she  bi-ought  John  thousands  of 
jH)und8.  All  very  sound  reasons  for  despising  me, 
and  I  should  not  think  of  disputing  them;  but  Mrs. 
John  imparted  them  to  my  mother-in-law,  who 
adopted  them,  and  that  was  not  pleasant. 

My  mother-in-law  lived  at  Clapham,  and  looked 
like  it.  I  don't  mean  like  the  dwellers  at  the 
Clapham  of  tlie  present,  with  its  enormous  railway 
"junction,"  with  ever  so  many  hundreds  of  trains  a 
day  running  through  it,  —  no  two  authorities  agree 
about  the  number,  —  its  unlimited  resources  of 
b^'wildeniient  for  the  unaccustomed  traveller,  its 
handsome  shops,  and  its  alarmingly  Catholic  features 
and  institutions.  I  allude  to  the  Clapham  of  the 
past,  when  the  highly  respectable  chocolate-colored 
omnibuses,  which  fared  soberly  to  and  from  the 
Plough  Inn,  were  the  sole  mode  of  conveyance  for 
the  vulgar ;  when  tlie  grave  houses  in  their  solemn 
gardens  looked  out  upon  the  severe  solitude  of  the 
common,  and  heavily  laden  wagons  stopped  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  big  lumpish  horses  might 
drink  at  ungainly  wooden  troughs,  curiously  in- 
spected the  while  by  cheerful  vagi*ant  dogs  Avho 
had  never  heard  of  Mayne  or  muzzles.  I  speak  of 
a  time  when  you  min;ht  as  well  have  looked  for  a 
mosque  as  for  a  music-hall  at  Clapham,  and  when, 
judging  by  appearances,  the  higher  branches  of 
commerce  In  that  suburb  were  confined  to  Berlin 
wool  and  baskets ;  when  Wilbcrforce  was  remem- 
bered as  a  local  tradition,  and  there  were  gieen 
fields  out  Stockwell-way.  It  is  not  very  long  ago 
either,  a  much  shorter  time  than  any  one  would 
believe,  who  has  not  teen  the  wonderful  changes 
which  a  few  years  have  worked  in  London ;  but 
the  Clapham  people  of  that  date  had  looks  and 
ways  peculiar  to  themselves,  a  grim  respectability, 
a  weekly-bill-paying-with-inflexible-regularity,  and 
comfortable-  investment  -  in  -  government  -  securities 
expression  in  their  faces,  raiment,  and  residences, 
which  was  exceedingly  depressing  to  the  outside 
world  of  strugglers,  contemptible  people,  who  did 
not  always  know  the  exact  amount  of  their  re- 
sources, and  were  sometimes  uncomfortably  un- 
certain about  how  they  were  to  be  "  realized."  Of 
the  former  class,  though  not  "in  the  very  first  line  " 
of  it,  was  my  mother-m-law.  She  was  not  by  any 
means  a  rich  woman,  even  for  a  period  which  rated 
wealth  by  a  much  more  moderate  standard  than 
that  of  the  present ;  but  she  was  "  well  to  do,"  and 
she  looked  it.  Security,  not  of  the  barrel-of-flour 
and  cruse-of-oil  order,  but  of  that  more  satisfactory 
tf)  the  modem  mind,  wliich  expresses  itself  by 
dividends,  a  happy  absence  of  sympathy  with  any- 
thing so  weak  and  stupid  as  anxiety  and  poverty, 
and  the  calm  consciousness  of  being  a  goo<l  man- 
ager, were  the  characteristics  which  my  mother-in- 
law's  appearance  impressed  upon  the  observer. 

I  dia  not  like  Clanham,  and  I  cannot  assign  a 
better  reason  for  disliking  it  than  that  mv  mother- 
in-law  lived  there,  and  1  had  to  live  witK  her.     If 


any  of  my  readers  think  I  could  not  havr  a  better, 
I  ])ity  them.  They,  too,  have  suffered.  The  neces- 
sity U)r  this  family  arrangement  was  a  sore  subject 
with  us  all,  and  especially  with  Robert,  for  it  could 
by  no  means  be  denied  that  it  had  originated 
through  his  means.  We  had  begun  comfortably 
enough,  much  more  so,  our  older  and  wiser  friends 
told  us,  than  was  good  for  two  young  people,  who 
had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  think  so  much  of  love 
and  so  little  of  money.  It  would  vex  me  even  now, 
when  things  are  so  diflferent  with  us  that  I  can 
smile  at  the  recollection  of  Clapham,  and  its  prim 
best-parlor  gcntilitv,  to  tell  vou  about  our  own  pret- 
ty little  house  at  llampstead,  and  all  the  small  de- 
vices I  had  for  its  adornment,  and  how  very  happy 
we  were  in  it  for  two  whole  years,  though  my 
mother-in-law  always  thought  it  extravagantly  kept, 
and  Mrs.  John  used  to  snifF  at  the  furniture,  and 
hw)k  uncomfortably  too  large  for  the  rooms. 

Mind,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  a 
fault,  but  it  certainly  was  a  peculiarity  of  Robert's 
that  he  liked  speculation.  "  A  little  bit  of  a  ven- 
ture," as  he  would  call  it,  with  a  jocose  persuasive- 
ness which  took  all  dangerous  meaning  out  of  the 
word,  to  my  ears.  Tales  of  the  celerity  with  which 
fortunes  had  been  made,  every  new  method  of  mak- 
ing them  quickly,  had  interest  and  attraction  for 
him.  I  knew  this  arose  from  the  vividness  and 
versatility  of  his  intelligence,  but  Ms  mother  called 
it  a  taste  for  gambling. 

"  It 's  a  more  decent  way  of  ^ratifying  it,  my  dear 
Martha,"  she  said  once,  Avlien  llobert  had  been  just 
a  little  unlucky,  "  than  going  to  those  horrible 
places  which  I  have  been  told  are  defiantly  called 
'  hells  '  by  the  impious  persons  who  frequent  them  ; 
but  it  *s  quite  as  dangerous  in  the  long  run,  as  you 
will  find  out  some  day,  when  he  hau  brought  you 
to  ruin  with  his  coal  mines  and  copper  mines,  and 
such-like  nonsense." 

Well,  he  did  not  exactly  bring  me  to  ruin,  but  he 
brought  me  to  something  not  very  far  from  being  as 
unpleasant,  —  namely,  to  giving  up  our  own  house, 
and  going  to  live  with  his  mother.  This  was  the 
only  form  in  which  she  would  help  him ;  to  have 
done  so  in  any  other,  she  would  have  held  to  be 
"  encouraging  "  him.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  bear, 
I  must  say  ;  but  then  to  endure  it  with  fortitude 
was  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  assist  Robert 
out  of  the  difHculty  he  had  got  into,  and  that  was 
not  much  for  me  to  do.  lie  had  to  bear  all  the 
brunt  of  life  ;  it  would  have  ill  become  me  to  have 
objected  to  my  share  of  the  smaller  worry,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  my  money  which  he  had  lost  in  that 
unluckv  "  little  bit  of  a  venture,"  —  happily,  not 
quite  all,  but  the  greater  part  of  it,  —  a  circumstance 
which  I  carefully  concealed  from  my  mother-in- 
law,  but  which  Mrs.  John  divined  by  dint  of  that 
"  superiority  "  of  her  intellect,  which,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed  it,  mainly  exhibits  itself  in  finding 
out  things  which  j)eople  particularly  wish  to  con- 
ceal. This  divination  led  to  much  laudation  of 
the  superior  wisdom  of  herself  and  her  friends 
in  the  arrangement  of  her  money  matters,  and 
exultation  in  the  "  settling "  of  her  fortune  so 
securely  on  herself,  that,  as  she  plainly  put  it, 
"  if  John  were  to  turn  into  as  great  a  fool  as  Robert 
to-morrow,  s/zf  could  not  come  to  any  harm."  And, 
indeed,  I  believe  the  settlements  in.  question  were 
so  drawn  up,  that  the  deadliest  suspicion  and 
animosity  might  have  been  supposed,  by  observers, 
to  have  existed  between  the  contracting  parties. 
I  was  thankful  that  thev  said  these  things  to  me 
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only,  and  I  used  to  try  and  get  over  them  before 
RoiK^rt  came  home  trom  the  City,  and  generally 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  small  annoyances  of 
the  day  pretty  well  out  of  his  sight.  He  found 
out,  however,  soon  after  we  went  to  Clapham,  tliat 
I  was  looking  rather  pale  and  thin,  and  would 
have  involved  me  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by 
making  a  fuss  about  it,  only  that  I  begged  him  to 
remember  what  a  dislike  his  mother  had  to  delicate 
jicoijle,  and  how,  whenever  anybody  was  suspected 
of  Deing  nervous,  she  always  recommended  the 
administration  of  something  which  that  unlucky 
individual  especially  tlisUked.  So  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  no  notice  of  my  paleness  and  thinness, 
and  promised  to  grow  very  fat  and  rosy  in  the 
autunm,  when  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  escape  from 
Clapham,  and  get  away  on  a  little  tour,  but  only  of 
strictly  Cockney  dimensions,  all  by  ourselves. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  life,  and  there  were  such 
anxieties  and  efforts  in  it,  that  I  look  back  to  them 
now  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  having  lived 
through  them  so  well,  on  the  whole.  But  I  had  a 
little  philosophy  about  me,  and  though  I  was  not 
strong-minded  or  dogmatic  in  other  respects,  I  had 
one  fixed  belief,  to  wliich  I  adhered  practically.  I 
held  then,  when  I  had  a  great  many  troubles,  and 
I  hold  now,  when  I  have  comparatively  few,  that 
a  woQian  who  has  man-ied  the  man  whom  she  loves 
and  respects  with  all  her  heart  and  conscience, 
and  has  never  seen  the  least  shadow  on  the  bright- 
ness of  their  mutual  love,  is  not  to  be  pitied  tor  any 
trouble  or  struggle  which  she  may  be  called  upon 
to  bear.  Every  one  must  have  his  or  her  share  of 
the  heritage  of  sorrow;  but  the  woman  who  is 
thoroughly,  cloudlessly  happy  as  a  wife,  and  does 
not  fully  recognize  and  realize  her  supreme  good 
fortune,  even  though  it  wear  the  form  of  unre- 
lieved poverty,  must  be  ver}'  imgrateful,  and  very 
foolish.  I  never  entertained  this  belief  more 
strongly  than  during  our  Clapham  experiences, 
and,  indeed,  I  found  pretty  constant  occasion  to 
recall  my  faith,  and  confirm  myself  in  it. 

One  trial  wluch  recurred  not  very  frequently, 
but  often  enough  to  be  irritating,  was  visiting  Mrs. 
John.  JShe  lived  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  and,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  I  never  could  be  brought  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  place.  All  the  "  vUlas  " 
had  an  offensively  rich  look  to  me  :  not  that  I  was 
en%ious,  but  I  always  tliink  when  one  is  either 
normally  poor,  or  in  incidental  difficulties,  there  is 
somediing  depressing  in  the  contemplation  of  com- 
fortably secure,  safely  growing  wealth.  Robert 
could  not  understand  my  sentunents  on  this  point, 
and  found  in  those  very  "  villas  "  many  proofs  of 
the  wisdom  of  "  ventures  "  little  and  great.  This 
one  had  come  by  his  villa  and  all  it  represented 
by  mines,  the  other  by  railways,  a  third  by  steam- 
ers, a  fourth  was  a  well-known  contractor,  who  did 
the  most  sporting  things,  and  a  fifth  was  the  sharj)- 
est  man  going,  and  had  done  wonders  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  through  his  happy  facility  of  foreseeing 
"  what  they  were  up  to  "  in  continental  countries. 
But  I  did  not  like  Kingston  a  bit  the  more  for  all 
that;  and  not  one  of  the  small  efforts  I  had  to 
make  continuously,  cost  me  so  much  as  the  visiting 
Mrs.  John's  fine,  cold,  distressingly  new  house, 
where  money  and  patent  fl(x>rclotu  seemed  to  be 
always  palpably  present,  and  where  I  never  was 
]i»  riiiitted  to  forget  that  ll<tl)crt  had  been  "  so  very- 
imprudent,"  about  that  Grand  Junction  Canal  busi- 
ness." 

My  mother-in-law  and  I  invariably  went  on  these 


formidable  excursions  in  a  heavy,  lop-sided  brough- 
am, which  presented  a  mysterious  appearance  of 
having  once  been  a  carriage  of  another  and  a  clum- 
sier form,  and  having  been  inartistically  compressed 
and  otherwise  altered.  It  had  very  narrow  win- 
dows, and  slanting  cushions,  and  doors  which  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  open,  and  next  to  im- 
possible to  sliut.  It  was  drawn  by  a  heavy,  ugly, 
lop-sided  horse,  with  a  bare  patch  or  one'  of  lus 
sides;  and  the  driver  was  the  most  iU-temjjered 
man  I  ever  saw  in  m}'  life,  even  on  a  coach-box. 

This  vehicle  was  an  object  of  extreme  aversion  to 
me,  chiefly,  however,  because  John  paid  for  the  use 
which  we  made  of  it,  and  no  doubt  made  a  very 
cheap  biu-gain  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  livery-sta- 
ble-keeper. How  I  used  to  enjoy  my  omnibus 
drives  with  Robert,  when  I  went  into  the  City  to 
do  a  little  shopping,  and  when  he  would  become 
quite  animated  in  describing  the  kind  of  carriage 
he  fully  intended  to  keep  for  me,  when  one  or  two 
little  things  he  had  in  view  should  have  "  turned 
up  trumps !  "  Robert  mixed  his  metaphors  some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed,  and  I  did  not  like  to 
hear  him  use  any  expression  connected  with  gam- 
bling. It  almost  sounded  as  if  my  mother-in-law 
might  possibly  be  right.  Next  to  the  visits  to  Mrs. 
John,  I  placed  our  best-parlor  days  in  the  category 
of  small  inflictions.  Whether  it  was  the  vgrnisli, 
the  anti-macassars,  the  influence  of  art,  as  exempli-  * 
fied  in  six  awful  pictures  jiervaded  by  a  cerulean 
tinge  and  misrepresenting  the  ba}-  and  city  of  Na- 
ples, or  tlie  dreary  literature  which  described  a 
kind  of  cart-wheel  pattern  on  the  sliiny,  inlaid 
round  table,  that  inspired  my  mother-in-law  to  be 
preternaturally  unpleasant  on  such  occasions,  or 
whether  it  was  her  self-enfi>rced  abstinence  from 
reading  the  newspaper  and  mending  her  stockings 
(neither  c;ccupation  being  considered  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  best  parlor),  I  cannot  say.  The 
fact  Avas  so ;  and  when  she  aired  her  best  parlor,  1 
aired  my  best  resolutions. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  I  had  got  on  very  well  so 
far.  I  had  brought  no  unbound  books,  and  none 
but  "  companv  "  work  into  the  best  parlor.  I  had 
sat  contentedly  bolt  upright  upon  an  uncomfortable 
chair,  so  as  to  avoid  crushing  the  clean  anti-macas- 
sar ;  I  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  a  footstool 
adorned  gorgeoush-  witli  a  blue  worsted  parrot,  for 
a  similar  reason.  I  had  in  every  respect  been  as 
conciliatory  as  possible  ;  but  the  time  had  appeared 
unusually  long,  and  the  moment  at  which  1  might 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  go  to  the  Plough  Inn  to 
meet  Robert,  —  a  pleasure  I  enjoyed  every  dav'  and 
in  all  weathers,  —  seemed  unattainably  far  off. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  varied  eloquence 
in  sniffs.  The  derisive,  the  contemptuous,  the 
incredulous,  the  condemnatory,  the  deprecatory, 
and  the  warning  sniff,  must  be  fiuniliar,  and,  I 
should  suppose,  agCTavating  to  everv  one.  I  never 
knew  such  a  proficient  in  the  practice  of  the  sniff, 
in  all  its  vaiieties,  as  my  mother-in-law ;  and  she 
had  conti-ived,  on  this  occasion,  to  run  through  the 
whole  sniff  gamut,  until  really  I  felt  so  nervous  and 
so  cross  I  hardly  knew  how  to  bear  it.  The  jwst- 
man's  knock  was  quite  a  relief;  though  my  motliei"- 
in-law  was  not  a  uleasant  jierson  about  letters, 
requiring  to  see  at  least  the  outside  of  every  one 
wliich  came  to  the  house,  and  putting  on  an  expres- 
sion, more  or  less  meek,  according  to  her  mood,  of 
being' aggrieved  when  she  was  not  made  acquainted 
with  their  contents.  Two  letters  were  brought  in, 
handed  to  her,  and  duly  inspected  by  her,  and  Uien 
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she  pushed  one  ovr  to  me.  It  was  from  my  sister, 
who  was  very  chatty  and  oouiidential  with  me 
about  L'vcrythin";,  esjiecially  about  n  love-affair  of 
the  most  iiiipnineat  and  unpromising  kind,  l)ein<i 
an  «'n<;a<^ement  between  herself  and  a  liouK;nant  of 
marines,  with  nothing  but  his  pay  at  present,  and 
no  reasonable  expectations  for  tne  futun>. 

Mevi-rtheless,  I  was  much  interested  in  this 
channing  idvllic  affair,  .ind  believed  that  a  little 
poverty  would  do  Gerty  no  more  harm  than  it  had 
done  me ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  desirous  of  introduc- 
ing the  subject  to  the  notice  of  my  mother-in-law. 
She  did  not  like  my  family ;  she  included  them  all 
under  the  opprobrious  denomination  "  worldlings  " ; 
and  some  people  being  kind  enough  to  think  Gerty 
and  mys«df  rather  pretty,  she  objected  to  that  opin- 
ion, declaring,  that  we  were  not  her  "  style."  A 
glance  at  Gerty's  letter  showed  me  it  was  a  long 
one,  so  I  looked  over  the  first  i)age,  and  then  put  it 
away  in  my  pocket ;  a  pnx?eeding  observed  and  re- 
sented by  my  motlier-in-law,  who  performed  a  sniff 
of  a  novel  and  wholly  exasperating  kind,  and  took  up 
the  second  letter  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  For 
Robert,  I  see,"  she  observed ;  "  and  very  like  a 
prospectus.  No  doubt  it  is  one.  Some  mine  in  the 
moon,  a  railway  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  wliich 
he  will  do  well  to  invest  his  large  amount  of  float- 
ing capital.  Be  sure  you  give  it  to  him,  my  dear ; 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity 
for  indulging  his  taste  and  improving  Ms  circum- 
stances." 

My  mother-in-law  was  epigrammatical  at  times, 
but  only  under  the  influence  of  spite.       * 

Much  nettled  by  this  speech,  I  broke  open  the 
letter  in  question,  a  proceeding  which  produced 
another  sniff  of  the  same  kind  as  before.  "  Any 
letters  addressed  to  Robert  here,  I  have  his  leave 
to  open,"  I  said. 

"  O,  indeed." 

The  horrid  thing  teas  a  prospectus ;  or,  perhaps, 
I  should  rather  say  it  was  a  scheme  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  to  work  a  gold  mine  in  Brazil, 
situated  in  the  richest  district  of  the  gold-bear- 
ing country,  and  wliich  could  be  purchased,  owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  on  surprisingly  advan- 
tageous terms.  This  communication  was  not  print- 
ed or  lithographed,  but  written,  in  a  very  plain 
clerk-like  hand,  and  was  headed  "  Private  and 
Confidential."  But  I  did  not  think  anytliing  of 
that ;  lots  of  things  had  come  to  Robert  with  a 
similar  injunction,  which  could  have  no  other 
meaning  than  that  they  were  to  be  as  public  and 
as  little  confidential  as  possible.  I  gave  the  open 
sheet  of  paper  into  my  mother-in-law's  hand,  and 
she  eyed  it  curiously. 

"  So  it  is  a  prospectus,"  she  said  ;  "  I  thought  so. 
Robert  must.be  pretty  well  known  to  have  a  taste 
for  ruining  himself  and  other  people,  or  they  would 
not  be  giving  him  notice  of  the  villanies  that  are 
on  hand  in  that  place."  She  always  spoke  of  tlic 
C'ity  as  if  it  were  one  vast  recognized  den  of 
thieves. 

"  He  has  not  been  very  fortunate  himsi^lf,"  I 
vi-ntnrcd  to  observe ;  "  but  I  don't  think  Robert  has 
ever  injured  any  other  person  by  his  speculations." 

'•  I  don't  know,  I  'ra  sun.^ ;  but  I  don't  hold  with 
speculation,  —  1  never  did.  I  can't  understand  why 
people  should  n't  be  content  with  their  own  proper 
business  and  their  lawful  gains.  (Jold  mines  in- 
deed !  Can't  they  let  the  places  be,  in  those  dis- 
tant countries,  as  (kkI  Almighty  made  them? 
There's  been  more  robbing  and  nmrdering  since 


those  '  diggings '  and  mines  came  up  than  there 
ever  was  In  my  time  belbre  them,  I  can  tell  you." 

This  was  a  view  of  the  subject  witli  which  I 
could  not  contend,  so  I  said  nothing. 

]\Iy  mother-in-law  continued,  "  And  as  to  getting 
an)'  good  out  of  speculatious  without  doing  other 
people  liann,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  All  the 
profits  which  go  into  one  set  of  pockets  7nust  come 
out  of  anotlier  set,  you  know ;  there 's  no  getting 
over  that,  you  know  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  don't  con- 
sider it  honest." 

I  felt  uncomfortable,  though  I  confess  I  had  gen- 
erally little  respect  for  my  mother-in-law's  opinions, 
and  less  for  her  reasons  ;  but  I  had  said  something 
not  unlike  this  to  Robert  on  one  occasion  myself, 
and  he  had  taken,  somewhat  ineffectually,  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  make  me  understand  that  tnere 
are  speculations,  and  speculations ;  some  to  which 
the  argument,  that  one  could  gain  only  by  another's 
loss,  ajiplies  but  too  clearly,  and  others  by  which  all 
concerned  may  make  legitimate  profit,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  this  very  case  of  a  gold  mine.  I  did  try 
toplead  the  difference,  but  in  vain  ;  I  produced  no 
effect  upon  my  mother-in-law  beyond  inducing  her  to 
declare,  more  emphatically  than  before,  that  she 
"  did  not  hold  witli  speculations,"  and  that  they  were 
"  all  villanv  together."  She  concluded  by  prophesy- 
ing that  Rol>ert  would  never  stop  until  he  had 
brought  lumself  and  me  to  the  workhouse,  and  that 
then  he  would  be  satisfied.  Which  seemed  improb- 
able* 

It  was  not  Robert's  time  yet ;  but  I  was  so  tired, 
this  best-parlor  d»y  had  been  so  more  than  usual- 
ly trying,  that  I  pretended  to  mistake  the  hour, 
and  set  off  to  meet  my  husband.  Afler  a  lonjj  des- 
ultory-  stroll,  I  saw  the  familiar  chocolate-colored 
omnibus  nearing  the  Plough,  and  stood  still  at  the 
corner  as  usual,  while  Robert  descended  from  the 
sober  vehicle,  and  joined  me.  Robert  has  a  very 
sweet  and  sensible  expression  of  countenance,  but 
it  is  not  gay,  —  no,  certainly  not  gay,  —  mildly  cheer- 
ful, perhaps,  which  I  like  (how  I  detest  a  simper  or  a 
grin,  the  usual  expression  of  people  "  blessed  with 
hia;h  spirits !  "  )  ;  but  to-day,  he  had  a  decided  smile 
in^iis  eyes  and  on  his  lips,  as  he  tucked  my  arm 
under  his,  and  walked  away  with  me. 

"  Martha,  my  darling !  "  said  he,  "  I  have  a  bit  of 
good  news  for  you." 

"Have  you,  Robert?  "said  I.  "What  is  it 
about?" 

"  It  is  about  a  gold  mine,"  replied  my  husband. 

MY  FIRST  MONEY. 

It  was  a  sixpence !  New,  clean,  and  shiny,  bear- 
ing upon  it  the  image  and  superscription  of  our 
queen  :  Victoria,  D.  G.,  Britannianim,  &c.,  just  like 
other  sixpences,  but  so  white,  so  glossy,  and  so  well- 
stnick,  that  no  other  sixpence  on  earth  could  have 
borne  comparison  with  it. 

This  was  not  a  fact  open  to  question.  I  had  al- 
ready classed  it  among  the  articles  of  my  belief, 
when  taking  the  "  sixpence  "  delicately  between  my 
fingers  I  laid  it  tenderly  upon  my  bed,  and  then 
knelt  down  on  the  floor  in  order  to  have  a  better 
view  of  it.  This  was  my  first  adoration  of  Mammon, 
my  first  worship  of  the  golden  —  or.  to  speak  by 
the  card,  the  silver  —  calf.  I  was  five  years  old ; 
the  sixpence  was  fmu:  years  and  a  half  my  jimior. 
Four  years  and  a  half!  Tliis  was  a  great  deal,  the 
advantage  of  age  was  manitestly  on  my  side,  and 
this,  I  suspect,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  semi- 
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patronizing  glances  wliicli,  notwithgtandin;^  my  im- 
mense veneration  for  tills  idolized  sixpence,  I  occa- 
sionally ventured  to  throw  tipon  it.  For  I  should 
not,  I  Veel,  have  gazed  thus  at  an  elder  sixpence. 
An  octogenarian  coin,  for  instance,  would  have  im- 

Eressed  me  witli  a  certain  degree  of  awe.  It  mi^rht 
ave  been  round  the  world  in  the  breeches-pocket 
of  Captain  Cook,  it  might  liave  witnessed  Trafalgar 
from  the  waistcoat  of  I^ord  Nelson,  it  might  have 
passed  through  the  hard  fingers  of  the  Iron  Duke. 
A  sixpence  of  that  sort  could  not  have  been  viewed 
with  flippancy.  No,  it  was  better  to  have  a  young 
and  inexiKirienced  sixpence,  a  i^ixpenoe  with  all  its 
troubles  before  it,  like  a  youthful  bear.  It  and  I 
were  more  on  a  looting  of  e<piality;  there  was  no 
need  tor  me  to  stand  uptm  ceremony  with  it,  and  I 
could  freely  give  vent  to  my  sentiments  in  its  pres- 
ence without  transgressing  the  laws  of  propriety. 
Tliere  was  no  feivr  of  its  lookio*!  sourly  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  You  little  simpleton,  it  is  lamen- 
table for  a  coin  like  me  to  fall  into  such  ill-bred 
liands  as  yours.  Nor  Burke,  nor  Sheridan,  nor 
Charles  James  Fox,  all  of  whom  I  knew  most  inti- 
mately, ever  gi'inned  at  me  as  you  do ;  and  the  young 
William  Pitt  (to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  Ids  il- 
lustrious father,  the  Earl  of  Chatham)  never  laughed 
at  me." 

That  was  tlie  great  advantage  of  a  young  six- 
pence, it  being  so  fresh  to  the  ways  of  society. 
There  was  no  danger  of  its  having  learned  its  man- 
ners from  the  Prince  Regent,  or  modelled  its  de- 
meanor upon  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  It  could 
aflbrd  to  be  indulgent  if  I  chuckled  too  loud,  and 
could  make  allowances,  if,  in  the  jubilant  pride 
of  possession,  I  rubbed  my  hands  too  ecstatically. 
Besides,  considering  the  matter  from  a  more  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  a  }oung  sixpence  was  larger, 
brighter,  heavier,  than  an  old  one  ;  there  seemed 
to  be  more  of  it ;  there  were  no  disgraceful  patches 
of  black  about  it,  such  as  spoke  of  a  sojourn  in  a 
dust-bin,  in  the  till  of  a  rag-shop,  or  in  the  purse 
of  an  economical  sweep.  The  features  of  the  queen 
upon  it  were  not  disfigured  by  scars,  crosFes,  or 
knife-marks  to  prove  that  its  former  possessors  sus- 
pected the  honesty  of  their  familiars,  and  were 
obliged  for  prudence'  sake  to  mark  their  coins.  It 
had  no  unseiauly  holes  bored  in  it,  and  no  Hebrew 
had  sweated  it  to  the  tliinness  of  a  bit  of  tin.  It 
had  everything  in  its  favor,  —  beautj'^,  }outb,  dis- 
tinction, and  novelty.  For  you  must  remember  it 
was  my  Jir.-it  sixpence,  the  first  coin  upon  which  I 
had  e\er  gazed  as  my  own,  the  first  money  of  ^vhioh 
I  had  ever  had  the  free  disposal.  True,  a  few 
specimens  of  the  cun'cncy  had  occasionally  passed 
tlirough  my  hands,  in  the  shape  of  fugiti\e  half- 
pence; but  as  my  mother  had  always  requested  me 
to  put  these  into  the  poor-box,  I  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  them.  Hence 
Uiis  money  was  indeed  my  first,  and,  O  Plutus  !  the 
gold  mines  of  Peru,  made  over  to  me  by  bond, 
duly  signed  and  sealed,  would  have  delighted  me 
less  than  this  sixpence. 

It  was  my  father  who  had  given  it  mo,  and 
under  memorable  circumstances.  He  litd  been  a 
long  while  involved  in  one  of  those  suits  ill  Chan- 
cery, which  are  the  triumphs  of  our  legislation. 
Seven-and-twenty  years  ha<l  it  lasted,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  by  a  happy  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dince,  he  had  been  so  fortunate  us  to  gain  his  cause. 
Lawyirs,  solicitors,  and  barristers  had,  however, 
been  to  work  so  merrily  that,  allco^lsand  expenses 
paid,  there  was  lefl  of  the  estate  which  formed  the 


bone  of  contention  the  exact  sum  of  five  pounds  ten 
shillings  and  twopence.  Tliree  letters  and  a  con- 
sultation from  our  family  solicitor,  informing  us  of 
this  edifying  result,  swallowed  up  the  five  pounds 
of  this  total,  and  the  conscientious  member  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  then  scrupulously  forwarded  to  us  tlie 
remaining  ten  shillings  and  twopence,  merely  de- 
ducting thcri'from  six  and  eight-pence,  price  of  the 
envelope  in  which  the  residue  was  enclosed. 

My  father  hereujxjn  ranged  sevc.i  sixpences 
on  our  breakfast-table.  "  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  see 
what  comes  of  going  to  law  in  Great  Britain ! 
Your  mother  has  told  you  that  I  have  Avon  my  suit 
in  chancery  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa." 

'•  Well,  then,  look  !  That  is  all  I  get  of  it "  ;  and 
he  pointed  grimly  at  the  sixpences. 

I  opened  wide  my  eyes. 

"  All  that  yon  get  of  the  whole  suit  !  "  I  echoed, 
with  a  puzzled  air,  firmly  convinced  that  a  suit 
in  chancery  was  composed  as  other  suits  are,  of 
a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers.  "  Why,  papa,  those 
are  only  tin-  buttons  1  " 

This  deplorable  joke  had  earned  lui'  my  sixpence. 
My  father  had  thrown  it  over  to  me,  laughing,  and, 
like  a  dog  who  is  pelted  with  a  bone,  I  had  rushed 
hastily  off  with  it  for  fear  they  should  think  of  tak- 
ing it  back  again. 

Six  .  .  .  ri:xcE  ! 

For  a  time  anything  like  cool  reflection  was  im- 
possible. I  was  too  giddy,  too  startled,  to  think. 
How  thinlj  indeed,  when  one  has  sixpence  !  ]\Iy 
sixpence  was  as  a  moon  of  which  tlie  rays  dazed 
me  ;  my  head  swam,  my  fingers  tingled,  my  ayv:- 
saw  whirling  through  the  air  in  a  fantastic  gallo]» 
several  millions  of  sixj)ences,  all  white,  all  lately 
issued  from  the  mint,  all  bearing  upon  them,  like 
my  sixpence,  Victoria,  D.  (J.,  Britanniarum,  &c., 
with  her  Majesty's  head  and  the  royal  arms. 

At  last,  howexer  (and  happily,  too,  for  I  was 
a  small  boj-,  and  unused  to  these  emotions),  the 
intensity  of  my  sensations  subsided.  I  grew  more 
philosophical,  and  after  a  time  was  enabled  to  bring 
upon  the  subject  tliat  was  absorbing  me  a  becoming 
amolmt  of  ^elf-possession.  You  know,  of  course, 
what  it  was,  this  subject  that  was  absorbing  me  V 
It  was  the  expenditure  of  my  sixpence.  Like  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  the  surplus  of 
a  year's  budget,  I  Avas  Avondering  Avhat  I  should  do 
Avith  it. 

Momentous  question  !  But  it  needed  a  refreshing 
breeze  of  out-door  air  to  enable  me  to  solve  it  Avith 
coolness.  I  accordingly  rose  from  my  bedside, 
Avhere  I  knelt  like  a  Persian  worshipping  the  sun, 
and  having  laid  my  elbows  and  my  sixpence  upon 
the  sill  of  the  open  AvindoAv,  "  nuilta  corde  volutnns," 
began  deeply  to  meditate. 

NoAv,  it  may,  perhaps,  lic  .-i.tcpfe'l  ;is  a  .-\ii!j.;(im 
of  my  great  precocity  of  spirit  that  I  had  not  been 
merged  above  ten  minutes  in  reflection  before  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  upon  one  capital  jwint,  to  Avit, 
that  there  Avere  only  tliree  tilings  upon  Avhich  my 
sixpence  could  Avorthily  be  expended,  —  a  donkey, 
a  gold  hunting  watch,  or  a  pcAvter  squirt. 

The  only  question  to  decide  Avas  upon  Avhich  of 
these  three  nrr  choice  should  ])itcli ;  and  here  Avas 
the  ml).  I  had  an  artistical  admiration  for  scjuirts, 
"^peAvter  squirts  especially, —which  I  classed 
aiiioitgst  the  sublimest  contrivances  due  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  man.  Tlieir  use  as  mediums  for  the  con- 
veyance of  ink  or  soapy  Avater  u}X)n  tlie  passers-by 
in  the  street  had  ahvays  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
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practical,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  my  sixpence 
would  have  gone  to  tlje  i)urchase  ol'  one  of  these  as- 
tonishinj:  instruments  liad  not  a  retlection  suddenly 
fallen  upon  me,  and  drenched  my  enthusiasm  as  un- 
der a  bucket  of  cold  water.  I  could  not  rememlKT 
over  havin'^  seen  a  grown-i(j)  man  make  use  of  a 
squirt  I  My  father,  for  instance,  had,  to  my  cert;\in 
knowledge!  never  spent  his  uioniin<i  in  squirting 
ink  ujKjn  the  public  tlurough  the  drawing-nxjin  win- 
dow ;  and  I  could  not  n:colIect  ever  having  heard 
my  nudes  advocate  this  species  of  pastime.  This 
was  imjwrtant.  Yesterday  I  had  been  a  boy,  and 
could  do  boyish  things ;  to-day  the  case  was  altered  ; 
mv  sixi)ence  had  laid  upon  me  the  duties  of  man- 
hood; it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  and  di";ni(ied. 
...  I  discarded  the  squirt,  and  two  things  then  re- 
mained, —  the  donkey  and  the  gold  watch.  Once 
more  I  began  to  ponder. 

The  piu-chase  of  a  donkey,  I  reasoned,  offered 
unquestionable  inducements.  Tliere  were,  first  of 
all,  the  advantages  of  locomotion ;  in  the  second 
place,  there  was  the  satisfaction  of  personal  vanity, 
lor   it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  upon  my  first  aj)- 

iwarance  in  public  upon  the  back  of  an  ass  I  should 
)ecome  the  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes,  and  at 
once  take  rank  amongst  the  parish  celebrities. 

This  consideration  nearly  cairieil  my  vote  by 
storm ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  donkey,  I 
could  not  but  aduiit,  was  a  less  handy  possession 
than  a  gold  hunting  watch.  The  latter  would  go 
into  one's  pocket,  whereas  the  fcrincr  would  not. 
Indeed,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  donkey 
would  need  a  certain  amount  of  space  to  move 
about  in,  and  if  so,  what  was  to  be  done,  for  we  had 
no  stables?  Second  thoughts  bring  counsel.  I 
was  a  sharp  boy,  and  I  remeuibered  the  staircase. 
If  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  donkey  up  to  the 
third  floor  could  be  once  overcome,  I  should  be  hap- 
py to  allow  him  to  sleep  in  my  bedroom ;  there 
would  be  ample  space  for  him  in  the  corner  close  by 
tlie  wash-hand-stand ;  and  he  would  be  a  sociable 
companion  when  it  rained.  There  was  no  lear  of 
his  catching  a  cold  or  a  cough,  as  he  might  do  if 
left,  down-stairs  in  the  yard.  Yes  ;  but  how  about 
his  fcx)d  ?  The  postchaise  of  my  thoughts,  which 
was  at  that  moment  going  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
hei-e  stuck  of  a  sudden  in  a  deep  rut.  I  hud  never 
thought  of  the  food.  I  was  like  the  Irishman  who 
bad  a  clock.  I  had  forgotten  the  works.  I  could 
not  think  of  asking  my  father  to  board  the  donkey. 
Tlie  thing  would  be  indelicate  after  he  had  gen- 
erously given  me  sixpence  ;  and  yet  fkx)m  whatever 
Foint  of  view  I  considered  the  matter,  the  donkey, 
was  compelled  to  own,  must  eat.  ...  I  became 
miserable.  1  think  I  cried.  I  saw  my  donkey  de- 
part at  a  gallop,  and  scamper  away  into  darkness, 
carrying  away  with  hiiu  ujwn  his  back  my  hopes, 
my  illusions,  and  my  dreams  of  glory. 

But  after  a  few  seconds  my  donkey  returned  a* 
he  had  departed,  at  full  gallop.  The  idea  had 
struck  me  that  his  maintenance  could  be  effected 
by  an  equitable  distribution  of  my  daily  meals  with 
him.  Tliis  was  the  straw  to  the  drowning  man. 
Having  decided  that  my  coming  donkey  should  be 
nourislied  uiwn  roast  jnutton  and  batter  pudding,  1 
was  about  to  rush  out  to  effect  my  purchase  when, 
attracted  by  a  noise  below,  ]•  thiiist  my  head  out  of 
tlie  window  and  saw  a  small  boy,  aged  ten,  throw- 
ing cherries  in  the  air  and  trying  to  catch  them  in 
his  mouth. 

At  this  sight  I  forgot,  for  the  minute,  the  donkey, 
the  roast  mutton,  and  the  batter  pudding,  and  con- 


sidered the  cherries.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  I  was 
thirsty,  llie  cherries  rose  and  fell,  but  always 
into  the  small  l)oy's  nioutli,  and  never  into  mine. 
Like  Tantalus  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  waters,  I 
began  to  find  the  thing  monotonous.  If  one  or  two 
cherries  would  only  have  fallen  on  the  ground  now 
and  then,  the  interest  would  have  been  enlivened  ; 
but  no ;  one,  two,  thi*ee,  four,  all  came  down  like 
pluuuuets  witlu)ut  deviating  an  inch  from  the  right 
course,  and  each  laugh  of  the  small  boy  (for  he  was 
merry)  gave  me  a  violent  inclination  to  see  his 
head  punched.  I  don't  know  what  spirit  of  evil 
prompted  me,  but  some  such  spirit  inspired  me  with 
a  baleful  desire  to  substitute  for  one  of  the  falling 
cherries  a  pebble,  a  piece  of  coal,  or  a  bit  of  soap. 
My  eyes  sparkled.  The  youth  had  thrown  a  plump 
bigaroon  rather  hijjher  th^  usual,  and  stood  with 
his  hands  extended,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes 
shut,  and  his  mouth  gnping  until  it  should  return. 
The  temptation  was  too  strtmg.  I  felt  frantically 
around  me  to  find  a  i)rojcctile,  and  in  sweeping  my 
hand  over  the  window-sill  caught  at  something 
which,  without  pausing  to  look,  I  tlu-ew  with  all  my 
mi'j;ht  and  main  at  the  small  boy.  ITie  thing 
struck  him  in  the  eye,  and  then  bounded  on  the 
pavement.  A  shout  of  triumph  escaped  me ;  but 
at  the  same  instant  I  burst  into  a  cold  sweat  and 
staggered.  Tlie  boy  had  stooped  to  pick  up  the  thing 
that  had  hit  him,  and  was  holding  it  in  his  fingers. 
"  Thank  you ! "  he  shouted,  joyously,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  distance. 

I  had  thrown  him  my  sixpenee  ! 


OPENING  OF  THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA. 

It  is  understood  that,  influenced  no  doubt  to 
some  extent  by  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  anxious  to  do  sometliing  which  shall  confirm 
him  in  the  good  opinion  of  Westei-n  nations,  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  invited  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to 
take  command  of  an  expedition,  directed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  on  the  Upper  Nile,  to 
explore  fully  and  in  detail  the  vast  interior  reser- 
voir known  as  tin;  Albert  N'yanza,  and  to  bring 
thy  hitherto  untraverscd  districts  lying  around  the 
in>sterious  head  waters  of  the  great  river  of  Egypt 
\ntliin  the  sphere  not  only  of  the  viceroy's  author- 
ity, but  also  of  mercantile  operations. 

The  results  of  such  an  expedition  are  so  full  of 
promise  to  our  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  globe 
we  dwell  upon,  in  its  least  known  and  most  inac- 
cessible regions,  and  to  tlie  cause  of  a  down-trodden 
and  slave-driven  people,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  stirred  up  to  our  innermost  heart  at  the  bare  idea 
of  such  a  truly  glorious  and  noble  enterprise.  It 
may  be  termed  by  some  to  be  a  war  of  annexation, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Egypto-Turks,  of  a  faith 
wliich  tolerates  slavery  in  certain  forms,  are  not 
precisely  the  people  to  occujiy  Central  Africa ;  but 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  state  of  the  coun- 
tries which  it  is  proposed  to  open  to  civilization  ; 
there  was  no  other  power  that  could  or  would  do  it, 
and  the  boon  conveyed  to  the  people  themselves  is 
of  such  vast  magnitude  as  not  only  to  exonerate  the 
means  that  may  have  to  be  used,  but  to  stamj)  them 
with  the  unquestionable  seal  of  a  truly  philanthrop- 
ic and  humaviilarian  morality.  No  man,  too,  more 
fittetl  than  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  take  the  lead  of 
such  an  expedition,  and  no  man  more  likely  to  car- 
ry  it  out  with  the  least  fighting  and  quarrelling 
that  is  jxissible.  True  courage  is  always  magnan- 
imous, and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  shown  by  the 
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I)ati»'nt  persevoranco  and  self-tlevotion  of  liiiuself 
and  wife  in  earning  out  a  jfroat  piiriwse,  that  he 
noti.-iispes  what  is  rarer  and  lotlier  than  mere  phys- 
ical courage,  —  the  attributes  of  the  liighest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  courage,  —  that  kind  of  courage 
which  is  sure  to  blend  mercy  with  strength,  and  to 
be  at  all  times  conciliating  whilst  carrying  out  its 
objects. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
was  led,  when  explorinz  the  regions  of  the  U^per 
Nile,  to  the  discovery  ol  the  Albert  N'yanza,  h-om 
information  he  received  at  Gondokoro  from  Cap- 
tain Speke.  Tliat  lamented  traveller  had,  upon  tlie 
occasion  of  his  exploration  of  the  Victoria  2^'yanza, 
heard  of  the  existence  of  another  lake  to  the  west 
or  northwest,  which  he  at  the  time  supposed  to  be 
much  smaller  than  his  yictoria  N'yanza,  and  which 
was  also  supposed  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  out- 
let of  the  upper  lake,  —  the  Somerset  or  Victoria 
Nile,  as  it  has  been  called.  After  overcoming  many 
wearisome  obstacles  (and  who  can  read  his  narra- 
tive without  a  tlu-ill  of  admiration  for  the  constant 
cheerfulness  with  which  the  hero  and  heroine  bore 
the  terrible  hardships  they  were  called  to  face,  the 
daily  danger  and  hourly  anxieties  of  their  lonely 
life  in  Efjuatorial  Africa,  and  the  sickness  and  oth- 
er disheartening  trials  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  endure  ?)•  Sir  Samuel  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
lake  in  question.  It  lay  before  him  like  a  sea  of 
quicksilver,  with  a  boundless  sea  horizon  on  the  south 
and  southwest  glittering  in  the  noonday  sun,  and 
on  the  west,  at  fifly  or  sixty  miles'  distance,  blue 
mountains  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a 
height  of  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  its  level. 

"I  was  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake,"  the  traveller  relates,  "  and  I  looked  down 
from  the  steep  CTanite  cliff  upon  those  welcome 
waters,  —  upon  tliat  vast  reservoir  which  nourished 
Egypt  and  brought  fertility  where  all  was  wilder- 
ness, —  ujwn  that  great  source  so  lohg  hidden  from 
mankind, — that  source  of  bounty  and  of  blessings  to 
millions  of  human  beings  ;  and  as  one  of  the  great- 
est objects  in  nature,  I  determined  to  honor  it  with 
a  great  name.  As  an  imperishable  memorial  of  one 
loved  and  mourned  by  our  gracious  Queen,  and 
deplored  by  every  Englishman,  I  called  this  great 
lake  '  the  Albert  N'yanza.'  Tlie  Victoria  and  the 
Albert  Lakes  are  the  two  sources  of  the  Nile." 

At  sunrise,  on  the  following  momiu";.  Sir  Sam- 
uel was  enabled  to  distinguish,  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  telescope,  the  outline  of  the  mountains  on 
the  opposite  shore,  dark  shades  upon  their  sides 
denoting  deep  gorges,  whilst  two  large  waterfalls 
that  cleft  the  sides  of  the  mountains  looked  like 
threads  of  silver  upon  their  dark  face.  The  lake 
itself  was  a  vast  depression  far  below  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  surrounded  by  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  bounded  on  the  west  and  southwest  by 
great  ranges  of  mountains  from  five  to  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  its  waters,  thus  render- 
ing it  the  one  great  reservoir  into  which  everything 
must  drain,  and  "  from  this  vast  rocky  cistern  the. 
Nile  made  its  exit,  a  giant  in  its  birth."  "  It  was," 
adds  Sir  Samuel,  "  a  grand  arrangement  of  nature 
for  the  birth  of  so  mighty  and  important  a  stream 
as  the  river  Nile." 

Unfortunately,  at  the  period  of  Sir  Samuel  Ba- 
ker's discoverj'  of  the  Albert  N'yanza,  there  had 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  geographers 
as  to  whether  the  Victona  Nile  floweU  dii*ectly  on- 
I  wards  from  Victoria  N'yanza  into  the  White  Nile 
I      by  Grondokoro,  or  whether  its  waters  mingled  with 


those  of  Albert  N'yanza  Ixsforc  joining  the  White 
Nile. 

Instead,  then,  of  Sir  Samuel  and  his  wife,  as  to 
all  appearance  they  might  have  done,  keeping,  afler 
their  long  fatigues,  quietly  in  a  boat,  and  allowing 
themselves  to  be  peaccfidly  rowed  and  drifted  down 
the  Nile,  which  is  described  as  we  have  seen,  as  "  a 
giant  in  its  birth,"  the}'  navigated  the  lake  in 
canoos  to  Magungo,  tlie  ix)int  at  wliich  the  Victoria 
Nile  joined  tlie  lake,  and  what  was  worce,  in  order 
to  settle  a  question  of  no  very  great  importance,  as 
to  the  lake-feeder  at  Magungo  being  really  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Victoria  Nile,  tliey  proceeded  up 
that  river,  which  is  a  succession  of  cataracts  tlie 
whole  way  to  the  Karuma  Falls,  were  stricken  down 
again  with  fever,  naiTowly  escaped  being  eaten  up 
by  crocodiles,  named  the  first  obstruction  they  met 
with,  we  hope  ipappropriately,  "  Murchison's  I  alls," 
Avere  deserted  by  the  natives,  were  imprisoned  on 
the  island  of  Patuan,  were  pilfered  and  insulted  by 
King  Kamrasi  in  Kissuna,  and  were  subjected  to 
no  end  of  sickness,  privations,  and  trials  before  they 
reached  the  White  Nile.  All  this,  when  Su-  Sam- 
uel Baker  was  distinctly  told  at  Magungo  that 
canoes  could  navigate  the  Nile  in  its  course  from 
the  lake  to  the  Madi  country,  as  there  were  no 
cataracts  for  a  great  distance.  True  that  both  the 
^ladi  and  the  Koshi,  wh(j  dwell  on  the  right  and 
left  banks  of  the  river  at  its  exit,  were  said  to  be 
hostile  to  the  lake  people,  but  this  presumed  hos- 
tility would  not  kave  entailed  diiliculties  greater 
than  what  had  been  already  overcome,  or  than  what 
they  had  to  suffer  at  tlie  hands  of  the  cowardly  and 
treacherous  Kamrasi.  The  diiliculties  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  all  overcome  by  change  of  boat  and 
boatmen,  a  thing  they  had  to  do,  even  upon  the 
lake  itself;  ujX)n  one  occasion  indeed,  changing 
boatmen  four  times  in  less  than  a  mile.  Sir  Sam- 
uel, however,  adds  aflterwards,  that  tlie  natives 
most  positively  refused  to  take  him  down  the  Nile 
from  the  lake  into  the  country  of  the  Madi,  as  they 
said  they  would  be  killed  by  tlie  people,  wlio  were 
their  enemies,  as  he  would  not  be  witli  them  on 
their  return  up  the  river ;  so  we  arc  left  in  doubt  if 
the  Victoria  Nile  was  ascended,  instead  of  the  Nile 
proper  being  descended,  from  the  love  of  geography, 
or  f\-om  sheer  necessity.  The  latter  is  to  be 
doubted,  for  the  travellers  could  have  exchanged 
canoes  on  reaching  the  Madi,  and  sent  the  lake 
people  back  in  safety.  This  was  all  the  more  vex- 
atious, as.  Sir  Samuel  savs,  he  could  see  the  river 
issuing  from  the  lake  witnin  eighteen  miles  of  ^la- 
j^iugo,  and,  although  it  is  marked  on  the  map  as 
being  navigable  to  the  first  cataract  at  Mount  Koko, 
still  tlie  question  of  first  importance,  as  to  the  navi- 
gability (with  a  few  intervening  portages)  of  the 
Great  River  Nile,  from  its  embouchure  iS  the  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Albert  N'yanza,  would  have  been 
forever  determined,  and  Sir  Sanmel  and  Lady  Ba- 
ker might  have  been  spared  many  perils  and  much 
suffering.  This  is  one  jgreat  point  which  may  now 
happily  be  fairly  considered  as  on  the  way  of  being 
settled. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  intuitively 
did  the  quick  feminine  perception  of  Lady  Baker 
feel  this  point,  that  when  Sir  Samuel  propo.«ed  go- 
ing up  to  Karuma,  although  he  felt,  by  taking  so 
circuitous  a  route,  he  might  lose  the  boats  at  Gon- 
dokoro .and  become  a  pri;?oner  in  Central  Africa,  ill 
and  without  (piiuine,  for  another  year,  Lady  Baker 
not  only  voted  in  her  state  (jf  abject  weakness  to 
complete  the  river  to  Karuma,  but  wished,  if  possi- 
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ble,  to  reUim  and  follow  the  Nile  from  the  lake 
down  to  Goiwlokoro!  ITie  latter  resolve,  based 
upon  the  simple  principle  of  •'  seein;;  is  lu'Iievinj^," 
was,  however,  declared  by  her  lord  and  master  "  to 
ho  a  sacrifice  most  noLly  proposed,  but  simply 
inl[Mt-^ible  and  unnecessar}-."  If  there  was  any 
uiiiiccissar)'  sacrifice  to  be  made  in  the  matter, 
it  would  certainly  seem  to  have  bt«n  in  takinj^ 
the  sick  lady  up  to  Karuma,  instead  of  conveying 
her  by  canoe  down  the  Nile  to  (iondokoro. 

A  s»'coiul  and  e«jually  interesting;  point,  althou^li 
not  of  so  umch  importance  to  the  future  openiiip;  of 
the  countr}-,  is  Uie  possible  communication  between 
the  All)ert  N'yanza  and  Lake  Tanjranyika.  From 
the  elevation  at  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  stood,  when 
he  first  saw  Lake  Albert,  >vith  a  boundless  horizon 
to  the  south  and  soutliwest,  its  waters  would  ap- 

Eear  to  extend  beyond  the  parallel  assigned  by 
•urton  and  Spekc  to  Lake  Kusisi,  and,  in  fact,  to 
embrace  that  lake  as  a  kind  of  inlet,  as  also  Lake 
Tan<;anvika  ftirtlier  south.  The  elevation  siven  to 
Lake  Tanjranyika  of  only  ei<rhteen  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  while 
the  Albt-rt  N'yanza  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty  feet  above  the  same  level,  and  the  information 
{jiven  to  Burton  and  Speke  as  to  the  waters  at  the 
north  end  of  Tanganyika  flowing  into  that  lake,  are 
opposed  to  this  view  of  tlie  subject ;  but  it  is  possi- 
ble that  there  may  have  been  an  error  in  the 
barometrical  observation  made,  as  also  in  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  natives.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Tanganyika  do  not 
flow  into  the  N'yassa,  which  has  an  elevation  of  only 
thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  rivers  and  small  lakes 
south  of  the  Tanganyika  pour  their  waters  into  that 
great  reservoir.  It  is  not  probable  that  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika should  have  no  outlet  and  receive  rivers  at 
botfi  its  north  and  south  extremities,  as  also  in  its 
centre,  —  the  Malagarasi.  Tlie  position  of  the 
lake  added  to  the  discovery  made  by  Su-  Samuel  Ba- 
ker of  the  great  soutlierly  extension  of  the  Albert 
N'yanza,  would  then  tend  to  sliow  that  the  .most 
southerly  tributaries  south  of  Tanganyika  —  possi- 
bly the  Moi  Tawa,  discovered  by  Livingstone, 
northeast  of  the  N'yassa  —  are  the  most  remote 
sources  of  the  Nile.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Living- 
stone's last  journey  will  have  settled  this  dubious 
point,  and  we  shall  but  express  the  satisfaction 
which  will  be  felt  by  all,  at  hearing  of  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  great  traveller  befijre  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  expedition  is  set  in  motion.  As  that  expe- 
dition partakes,  if  we  understand  rightly,  of  a  char- 
acter of  Egj'ptian  occupation  and  annexation,  the 
African  chiefs  may  now  be  induced  to  look  uix)n  the 
presence  of  a  white  man  in  their  countries  as  the 
forerunner  of  invasion  on  the  part  of  their  heredi- 
tary foes,  and  the  life  of  such  a  man,  however  inno- 
cent liis  intentions,  would  no  longer  be  safe. 

Dr.  Livingstone  may,  however,  be  in  ciuitc  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  country ;  for  it  is  Sir  R.  I.  Mur- 
rliisdii's  o])inion  that  if  the  distinguished  traveller 
sitisficd  luinself  when  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
r:ni_;uivika  that  its  waters  were  about  eighteen 
liiuulreii  feet  above  the  sea,  as  stated  by  Burton 
and  Speke,  he  would  necessarily  infer  that  they 
could  not  flow  northwards  into  the  much  higher 
equatorial  lakes.  In  this  case  he  would  abandon  the 
northern  route,  in  which  it  was  supposed  he  might 
find  the  waters  of  the  Tanganyika  flowing  into  the 
All)crt  N'yanza  of  Baker.  Having  also  ascertained 
that  the   Tanganyika  was  fed  by  rivers  flowing 


from  the  south  and  the  east,  it  would  be  evident  un- 
der these  circumstances  that  tliis  vast  Inxly  of  fresh 
water  (three  hundred  miles  in  length)  must  find 
its  way  to  the  west,  and  he  would  then  follow  the 
river  or  rivers  which  issue  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Under  this  gupjwsition.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchi- 
son  thinks  he  may  be  first  heard  of  from  one  of  the 
western  Portuguese  settlements,  or  even  from  those 
on  the  Congo.  If  this  view  be  entertaineil,  we  can- 
not be  expected  to  hear  of  Livingstone  for  some 
time  to  come,  as  the  distance  he  would  have  to 
traverse  it  va«t,  and  the  region  unknown.  This 
hy]x>theBUi  is  alto  said  to  explain  why  no  intelli- 
gence whatever  respecting  hijn  has  been  received 
at  Zanzibar,  inasmuch  as  he  hae  been  travelling 
tlirough  a  vast  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  no  communication  with  the  eastern  coast. 
Sir  B»  I.  Murcluson  says  he  entertains  a  well- 
founded  hope  that  his  tlistinguished  friend  —  thanks 
to  his  iron  fi-ame  and  undying  energy  —  will  issue 
from  Africa  on  the  same  shore  at  which,  aAer  a 
very  long  absence,  he  reappeared  afler  his  first  great 
traverse  of  Southern  Africa. 

A  third  and  very  curious  point  jaresents  itself  in 
the  possible  existence  of  one  or  more  outlets  to  the 
All>ert  N'yanza.  We  have  seen  that  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  existence  of  a  river 
flowing  out  of  the  lake  into  the  Wliite  Nile,  which 
the  natives  told  him  was  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  b}-  which,  therefoi*e,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  lake  could  be  entered  in  boats  from  the 
Nile,  without  the  necessity  of  convejing  them,  as 
we  are  informed  is  to  be  done,  in  pieces  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake-  But  two  French  trailers,  Meissrs. 
Jules  and  Ambrose  Poncet,  who  have  explored  the 
country'  between  the  Gazelle  Lake  and  the  All^ert 
N'yanza,  express  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  river  Jur,  Bibi,  or  Bahr  Kakunda,  as  it  is 
variously  designated,  flows  out  of  the  Luta  N'zige 
(as  they  call  the  Albert  N'yanza)  into  the  (iazelle 
Lake.  If  this  is  so,  the  river  of  the  Jur  tribe  and 
of  the  Niam  Nams  would  present  another  means 
of  approach  to  the  great  lake. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  informants,  who 
have  trading  ports  on  the  Jur,  have  also  founded 
another  station,  marked  on  their  map  *  as  Cagouma 
(Ka^mna),  Etablissement  Poncet,  on  a  great  river 
which  flows  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and 
which  is  called  Bahr-Bura,  or  Bahr-Munbutu. 
This  river,  they  say,  which  e^adently  comes  from 
Lake  Luta  N'zig(?,  divides  itself  in  about  four  de- 
grees of  north  latitude  into  two  branches,  that  to 
the  east  flowing,  imder  the  name  of  Suwa,  to  the 
northwest,  to  go  probably  to  form  the  Shary  or 
Asu,  which  throws  itself,  after  its  junction  with  the 
Bah-^un  or  Bali-bai,  into  Lake  Tsad.  The  west- 
erly branch,  which  is  much  the  largest,  keeps  its 
name  of  Bahr-Bura,  and  flows  in  a  west-northwest 
direction  to  about  tlie  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
at  which  point,  according  to  the  Munbutu  peoj)le, 
afler  receiving  another  considerable  affluent  coming 
likewise  from  the  southeast,  it  empties  itself  into  a 
great  lake,  in  part  marshy,  and  which  was  called 
bv  the  people  of  Ali  Umuri,  an  Arab  trader,  Birka 
Matuassat.  This  lake,  again,  is  descrilied  as  having 
two  outlets :  one  to  the  north  known  as  the  Bali- 
gun  or  Bah-bai,  joins  the  Sliary  south  of  Lake  T8a<l, 
tlie  other,  and  the  most  important,  issuing  from  the 
west  end  of  the  lake,  according  to  all  appearances 
gives  birth  to  the  Binuwa  Niger,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
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an  affluent  of  the  Binuwaand  Kwarra,  —  tho  Kibbi 
or  KuUa,  —  wbicb  in  tliat  case  will  jH>ssess  a  much 
oTcater  importance  than  has  hitherto  been  conceded 
to  it,  —  an  importance  e«iual  to  that  of  the  Binuwa 
or  Kwarra  itself. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  should  he  so  much 
division  and  sul>division  of  waters  as  is  here  de- 
scribed. Exceptinjr  in  a  delta,  the  general  rule  of 
rivers  is  to  receive  affluents  in  their  projn^ss  to  the 
sea,  and  not  to  divide  into  branches  ;  but  the  region 
between  the  Albert  N'yanza  and  the  Gazelle  Lake 
is  nothing  more  than  an  inland  delta,  as  is  also  ap- 

?arently  the  case  at  the  north  end  of  the  Victoria 
f'vanza,  and  the  same  thing  may  hold  good  of  the 
Bahr-Bura  and  Lake  Matuassat. 

Tliis  latter  lake  would  appear  to  correspond  to 
the  Muata  Yanvo,  of  which  the  old  geographer  D'- 
Anville  obtained  some  notice,  and  near  which  was 
Monsol,  or  Munsul,  capital  of  the  Anziko,  proxi- 
mately placed  on  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  W. 
D.  Cooley's  "Inner  Africa  Laid  Open"  (London, 
1852). 

It  appears  that  an  Italian  explorer,  Carlo  Piagga, 
has  also  pushed  his  researches  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  that  he  has  obtained  information  of  the 
existence  of  "  a  vast  interior  lake  "  lying  on  the 
equator  or  south  of  it ;  and  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  has 
justly  pointed  out  that  an  entirely  new  field  for 
research  is  thu^  laid  open  to  the  enterprise  of  ex- 
plorers, who  will  have  to  determine  whether  the 
streams  issuing  from  this  immense  lake  and  the 
adjacent  region  to  the  west  of  twenty-five  degrees 
east  longitude  do  not  flow  from  a  watershed  entirely 
separated  from  that  of  all  the  affluents  of  the  Nile, 
and  which  sends  its  waters  into  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  probably  by  the  great  river  of  Con^o. 

It  would  scarcely  seem  that  the  immense  lake 
here  alluded  to  as  lying  on  the  equator,  or  south 
of  it,  is  the  same  as  the  Matuassat  of  Messrs.  Pon- 
cet,  which  is  placed  in  about  six  degrees  north 
latitude,  unless  it  has  an  extent  of  some  six  de- 
grees, which  is  not  at  all  iinjjossible.  Albert 
N'yanza  has  possibly  an  almost  equal  extent,  and, 
if  it  joins  Lake  Tanganyika,  would  embrace  in  its 
prolongation  over  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is 
curious,  in  connection  with  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison's 
suggestion,  that  this  great  central  lake  mav  give 
birth  to  the  Congo,  that  Fernando  de  fcnciso 
speaks  in  his  "  Suma  de  Geografia,"  of  a  fact  learned 
from  the  natives  of  Congo,  that  the  River  Zaire,  or 
Congo,  rises  from  a  lake  in  the  interior,  from  wliich 
another  great  river,  presumed  to  be  the  Nile,  flows 
in  an  opposite  direction.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
rivers  seen  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  tumbling  through 
gorges  in  the  Blue  Mountains  west  of  the  Albert 
N'vanza. 

^e  theorv-,  however,  advocated  by  the  Messrs. 
Poncet,  of  Lake  Matuassat  sending  off  tributaries 
to  the  Binuwa  Niger,  and  to  the  Shary  and  Lake 
Tsad,  as  also  by  Fernando  de  Enciso  and  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison,  to  the  Congo,  only  corroborates  the  old 
opinion  held  by  the  father  of  history  and  by  all  the 
old  geographers,  that  one  half  of  the  Nile  flowed 
over  Egypt  and  the  other  half  over  Ethiopia. 
"  There  are  two  mountains,"  said  Herodotus,  from 
information  obtained  from  the  registrar  of  Miner- 
va's treasury  at  Lais,  "  rising  into  a  sharp  peak, 
situated  between  the  city  of  Syene  in  Thebais  and 
Elephantine ;  the  names  of  these  mountains  are 
the  one  Crophi  and  the  other  Mophi ;  that  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  which  are  bottomless,  flow  from 
between  these  mountains,  and  that  half  of  the 
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water  flows  over  Egypt  and  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  half  over  Etliiopia  and  the  south." 

The  sources  of  the  Nile,  being  described  as  bot- 
tomless, are  evidently  meant  as  issuing  from  a  lake, 
and  it  is  afterwartls  that  they  pass  through  the 
mountains,  the  names  of  which,  admitting  an  error 
in  their  positioning,  would  be  represented  by  the 
Koslii  and  Madi  of  the  present  day.  The  transpo- 
sition and  identification  is  rendered  all  the  more 
necessar}',  as  the  soiut;es  of  the  Nile  could  not  have 
been  between  Syene  and  Elephantine,  nor  could 
the  river  have  divided  itself  in  such  a  latitude  to 
flow  one  half  to  Egjpt  and  the  other  half  to  Ethi- 
opia. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Oriental  geogra- 
pners,  as  more  especially  Al  Idrisi  and  Abu'l  Fada, 
represent  this  division  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile  into  an  Egyptian  and  an  Ethiopian  river  as  a 
well-determined  fact. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  navigation  and  exploration  of  the 
Albert  N'yanza,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest,  as  they  will  probably  either  them- 
selves lead  to  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery  whii  h 
has  so  long  made  a  blank  of  oiu-  maps  in  as  far  as 
Central  Africa  is  concerned,  or  they  may  pave  the 
way  to  the  gradual  unfolding  of  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and 
the  Binuwa  Kwarra,  or  Eastern  Niger,  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile,  and  the  Ethiopic  Nile. 

Interesting  and  curious  as  the  solution  of  such 
questions  may  be,  great  as  will  be  the  diff*erence 
made  upon  existing  maps,  and  various  the  people 
and  the  regions  tliat  will  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  civilized  world,  still,  even  all 
these  additions  to  knowledge  pale  in  importance 
before  the  prospect  opened  of  an  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  African  races,  only  recently 
made  kno'»vn  to  us  by  the  explorations  of  Burton, 
Speke,  Grant,  Petherick,  Baker,  and  others.  Of 
all  the  impressions  left  ujwn  the  reader  of  Sir  Sam- 
uel's book,  those  relating  to  the  slave-trade  of  the 
White  Nile  are  perhaps  the  most  startling.  Many 
people  have  thought  but  lightly  of  the  evils  con- 
nected with  Oriental  slavery.  Those  who  were 
most  enthusiastic  in  waging  war  against  the  trade 
of  the  west  coast  were  content,  for  the  most  i)art, 
to  look  upon  Turkish  and  Egyptian  slavery  as  a 
minor  evil  compared  with  the  other,  and  one  which 
was  so  ineradicably  mixed  up  with  the  nature  of 
Oriental  life  and  despotism,  that  any  denunciations 
directed  against  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  thev 
would  be  tutile.  No  doubt,  too,  the  slavery  itself 
was  a  comparatively  small  evil.  The  subjection 
of  one  human  creature  to  another  is  not  so  shame- 
ful a  phenomenon  to  the  African  mind  as  to  be  un- 
endurable, when  it  takes  that  patriarchal  and  do- 
mestic character  with  which  slavery  in  the  East 
appears  to  be  more  or  less  invested,  anil  more  es- 
pecially when  the  slave  continues  to  enjoy  a  cU- 
mate  something  like  his  own. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  may,  however,  be  said  to  have 
lifted  the  veil  which  concealed  the  j)rocess  by 
which  the  slave  markets  of  Cairo  and  Constanti- 
nople were  recruiteil. 

liarth  has  given  us  a  graphic  if  painful  account 
of  the  expeditions  of  the  Mohammedan  Sultans  of 
Bornu,  Baghirmi,  and  Sokoto,  canned  on  even  into 
Adaniawa  and  the  regions  of  the  Binuwa  and  East- 
ern Niger,  and,  still  more  recently,  M.  Ma^e  has 
depicted  with  the  most  striking  minuteness,  life,  as 
it  is  on  the  Upper  Niger  and  in  the  vast  Pullo- 
Felatah  dominions.     That  life  appears,  under  the 
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rude  sway  of  the  Mohanmie*liin,  to  be  one  pucccs-  , 
five,  continuous,  and  incessant  warfare ;  the  en- 
slavinjj  of  everything:  i)a^tan  ;  reprisals,  murders, 
and  executions.  We  have  also  heard  somethinjj  of 
the  questionable  proceedin^TS  of  the  iijivptians  on 
tlie  western  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  from  Taka  to  the 
uppt^r  rerions  of  the  Blue  tsile,  and  we  have  alwayc 
i-ejiretteu  that  the  costly  exjiedition  sent  t<»  that 
country  to  libitrate  the  British  captives  should  have 
done  nothin<j  towards  insuring:  tlie  immunity  of  a 
Christian  {)eople  against  the  enslavinj;  propensities 
of  their  E;ry|)tian  neighbors.  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  make  us  ac- 
([uainted  with  tlie  nature  of  the  raids  made  by  Mo- 
hammedan slave-dealers  trom  (iondokoro  against 
the  Obbos  and  Latukas,  and  other  tribes  in  the 
neighl)orhoo<l,  and  which  were  so  cruel  and  reckless 
in  their  character,  that,  it  ha«  been  justly  observed, 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  Sir  Samuel's  journey 
must  have  Ix-en  the  necessity  of  witnessing,  without 
the  power  of  mitigating  in  even  tlie  slightest  degree, 
the  atrocities  which  the  slave-seekers  committed. 
Under  cover  of  carrying  on  an  "  ivory  trade,"  aimed 
bands  of  desjwradoes  ascend  the  river  and  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  some  savage  country.  To  be  at 
war  with  one  another  is  a  normal  condition  of  ex- 
istence amongst  the  native  trilwjs.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this,  the  traders  offer  their  alliance  to  the 
tribe  with  whom  they  first  come  in  contact,  on 
the  understanding  tliat  they  may  be  at  liberty  to 
make  prisoners  from  the  enemy.  The  Afincan  sav- 
age is  either  too  simple  to  see,  or,  what  is  far  more 
likely,  is  willing,  for  the  sake  of  revenw,  to  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fatal  nature  of  the  friendship  offered. 
Assisted  by  his  Mussulman  allies,  he  sets  forth  on 
the  campaign,  and,  amidst  the  reckless  slaughter 
that  ensues,  a  draught  of  living  captives  is  secured 
for  the  trader's  net.  But  very  soon  the  original 
dupes,  if  tliey  can  be  so  termed,  discover  that  the 
traider  is  equally  ready  to  turn  his  arms  against 
them.  In  alliance  with  some  other  tribe,  he  makes 
war  against  them  in  turn,  and  the  friends  who  as- 
sisted him  to  effect  his  first  captures  fall  victims  to 
his  w^hips  and  chains  in  turn.  Forced  to  some  ex- 
tent into  association  with  the  "  ivory  traders,"  Sir 
Samuel  belield  their  proceedings.  Very  narrowly 
did  he  escape  a  sudden  death  at  their  hands,  but 
his  wonderful  intrepidity  carried  him  tlirough,  and 
he  lived  to  register  a  resolution  that,  if  he  ever 
came  back  from  his  wanderings,  he  would  do  some- 
thing to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  which,  for 
the  time  being,  he  could  only  contemplate  with  se- 
cret indignation.  Tlie  time  for  action  has  now 
happily  arrived.  No  doubt  it  will  be  a  difficult 
task  to  persuade  the  tribes,  tlirough  which  the 
"  ivory  traders  "  have  passed,  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  is  simply  the  extinction  of  the  slave- 
trade.  It  matters,  however,  little  whether  the  Afri- 
cans fully  understand  the  expedition  at  first.  Tlie 
traders  of  Gondokoro  will  comjirehend  it  readily 
enough,  and  they  will  soon  leel,  or  be  made  to 
feel,  that  a  prompt  submission  to  the  new  system  to 
\Hi  inau.iurated  is  ine\-itable.  Tliis,  then,  one  of 
the  avowed  philanthropic  purposes  of  the  expedi- 
tion, with  the  anticipated  opening  of  Central  Atnca 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  the  withdrawing 
of  the  veil  which  has  so  long  hung  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  suriace,  fully  entitle  the  pro- 
jected ex|)edition  to  our  most  earnest  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, and  to  anticipate  that  it  will  yet  constitute 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pages  in  the  histor}-  of 
our  own  times. 


SPITE. 

The  idea  of  malice  occupies  the  mind  long  before 
the  word,  in  all  it#  terrors,  is  familiar.  '* '  You  did 
it  on  purpose,'  wliines  the  fretful  child  "  under  loss 
or  vexation,  experiencing  at  once  an  added  bitter- 
ness and  a  sense  of  dignity  in  being  the  object  of 
malignant  design  ;  and  henceforth  he  realizes  him- 
self more  distinctly  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  shar- 
er in  its  trials,  alrea<ly  an  object  of  spite,  one  that 
will  in  <lue  time  have  enemies,  who,  if  he  fails,  will 
be  the  cause  of  his  failure.  Tliere  are  few  jMJople 
who,  when  things  go  wrong  with  them,  do  not  at- 
tribute more  than  is  probable  to  active  ill-will  on 
the  part  of  others.  Malice  is  no  doubt  a  power  in 
the  world.  To  work  towards  a  neighbor's  downfall, 
lor  the  disinterested  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  fall, 
is  tlie  occufiation  of  some  persons ;  but  such  a  solu- 
tion of  ordinary  difficulties  amongst  ordinarv'  peo- 
ple is  seldom  necessary  in  civilized  society.  Per- 
sons guilty  of  the  tragic  forms  of  malice  are  the 
highest  or  tlie  lowest  among  men ;  on  the  one  hand, 
kings  and  conquerors,  statesmen  pitted  against  one 
another  at  a  crisis,  heads  of  factions  who  must 
crush  one  another  with  a  plot :  on  tlie  other  hand, 
the  clown  pulling  up  his  parson's  tulips  or  firing 
his  neighbor's  stackyard,  the  oi>erative  scarring  the 
pretty  jilt's  face  with  vitriol,  or  blowing  up  the  non- 
unionist's  house  and  household.  People's  attention 
must  be  fixed  long  on  a  single  object,  their  passions 
concentrated,  their  thoughts  restricted  to  a  narrow 
circle,  for  malice  to  achieve  its  triumphs,  just  as 
venom  intensifies  itself  in  dark  holes  and  obscure 
corners  among  nuns  and  waste  places  of  the  earth. 
In  the  freer  currents  of  social  life,  where  there  is  a 
wide  choice  of  interests  and  associates,  where  cir- 
cumstances combine  against  the  unwholesome  fasci- 
nation of  antipatliies,  human  nature  is  spared  these 
temptations.  Nor  has  it  the  needful  strength  and 
courage.  Malice  of  the  broad  typical  quality  does 
not  consist  in  mere  malignity ;  there  must  be  active 
mischief,  a  more  than  willingness  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Like  Thersites,  "it  will  learn  to  conjure 
and  raise  devils,  but  it  will  see  some  issue  of  its 
spiteful  execrations."  And  the  opportunity  to  do 
mischief,  vigilantly  watched  for,  generally  presents 
itself;  but  this  watcliiulness  men  are  deterred  from, 
if  by  no  highc"  motive,  by  superstition,  which  re- 
minds them  that  it  is  safest  not  to  give  the  reins  to 
ill-judging.  Vindictive  persons,  says  Bacon,  live 
the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they  are  mischievous, 
so  end  they  unfortunate.  And  we  see  that  it  is  so. 
There  is  the  feeling  that  ill-wishes  recoil,  that  our 
own  good  things  are  imperilled  if  we  seriously  set 
about  diminishing  our  neighbor's  stock  ;•  hence  peo- 
ple are  amiable  in  proportton  to  the  interest  they 
Iiave  in  things  remaining  smooth  and  comibrtable. 
Malice  does  not  pay  to  common  people ;  it  is  only 
magnificos  and  such  great  folks  who  find  it  the  one 
lasting  pleasure  of  life. 

But  society  finds  a  substitute  for  malice  —  a  do- 
mestic creditable  neighborly  form  of  the  great  vice 
—  in  spite.  We  scruple  to'  call  anybody  malicious 
except  in  liistory  or  the  newspapers,  but  with  spite 
we  are  on  more  familiar  terms.  We  see  traces  of 
it  on  the  faces  of  some  of  our  acquaintances,  in  the 
speech  of  others,  in  the  actions  of  some  few ;  nav, 
we  may  even  detect  some  grains  (when  sorely  tried) 
in  ourselves,  if  we  are  curious  in  our  investigations. 
Spite  does  not  care  to  ruin  anybody ;  only  it  is  apt 
to  reverse  the  apostolic  precept,  and  most  especial- 
ly makes  no  hand  at  rejoicing  with  those  that  re- 
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joice.  It  draws  unflattered  portraits;  it  picks 
holes ;  it  finds  self-compensation  in  the  misfortune 
of  others.  For  here,  again,  it  does  not  do  to  de- 
fine spite  as  mere  ill-wishing,  even  in  its  most 
trifling  and  restricted  form,  unless  action  comes  in. 
Narrow  sympathies  are  {x^rpetually  immersed  in 
barren  discontent  with  what  interferes  with  one's 
own  convenience,  —  discontent  which  issues  in 
IKjsitive  gratification  where  anotlier's  pain  brings 
relief  to  self.  Thei-e  are  many  worthy  people,  de- 
voted to  those  nearest  to  them,  helpful  to  their  im- 
mediate surroundings,  who  will  take  cheerfully  as  a 
gift  of  Providence  the  news  of  a  distant  acquaint- 
ance's broken  limb  or  fallen  fortunes,  if  these  disa^ 
ters  save  them  from  an  unwelcome  guest  or  from 
the  derangement  of  summer  plans.  In  fact,  most 
{persons  are  made  so.  It  is  a  sign  of  peculiar  sweet- 
ness ;ind  nobleness  of  nature  when  it  is  otherwise. 
Yet  Ave  deny  that  these  defective  sympathies  are 
spiteful,  because  their  satisfaction  arises  solely 
from  one's  own  relief,  and  not  from  another's  pain  ; 
such  jieople  would  be  even  better  pleased  if  an- 
other's good  fortune,  ratlier  than  his  ill  luck,  had 
delivered  them  from  a  quandarj'. 

There  are  people  distinct  from  these,  who  do  like 
mischief  for  its  own  sake,  —  people  who  are  com- 
panionable, who  have  their  good  moral  points,  but 
who,  as  we  often  obsei-A'e,  seem  to  be  not  only  in- 
different to  the  evil  which  occurs  to  others,  but  ac- 
tually pleased  to  find  themselves  the  cause  of  tran- 
sient human  suffering.  They  like  to  aba.sh  seu- 
sitiveness,  and  exercise  ingenuity  to  bring  this 
about ;  when  the  humor  is  on  them,  they  say  things 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  giving  pain,  probing  a 
wound,  and  curiously  watching  the  deportment  of 
the  sufferer. 

There  are  many  more  who  entertain  a  sort  of 
general  spite  against  humanity,  and  enjoy  its  smaller 
humiliations,  losses,  and  vexations  ;  who  see  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  everything  that  alarms,  discon- 
certs, and  exposes,  as  though  wit  lay  in  the  fact  of 
one  person  being  vexed  while  another  looks  on ; 
to  whom  your  being  too  late  for  the  train,  or  break- 
ing your  horse's  knees,  or  being  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance, are  exhilarating  circumstances,  although 
tliey  are  in  no  way  benented  by  your  discomfiture ; 
who  from  their  own  snug  shelter  will  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  a  wet,  dripping  holiday,  when  weeks  of 
eager  anticijiation  issue  in  the  damp.,  wretchedness 
of  plodding  thousands.  This  pleasure  in  witnessing 
disappointment  is  especially  the  diversion  of  spoiled 
and  pampered  youtli,  which  Has  not  yet  realized  the 
possibility  that  its  own  turn  may  come,  and  looks 
upon  all  misfortune,  great  and  small,  in  the  light  of 
a  spectacle  in  which  it  has  no  other  concern  than 
as  siieetator.  Time  t>ringing  coward  fears,  if 
nothing  better,  does  much  of  itself  to  cure  this 
heedless  and  hard-hearted  malice.  The  smooth 
brow  and  rounded  contour  which  told  nothing  of 
what  passed  within  become  vehicles  of  sofler  ex- 
j)res3ion  from  the  mere  encounter  with  inevitable 
sorrow ;  the  countenance  which  before  was  merely 
impassive  catches  the  gift  of  pity,  though  self  may 
still  have  the  greatest  share  of  it.  But  if  otlierwise, 
if  the  malice  is  anything  more  than  thoughtles.snc8s, 
then  spite  imprints  a  mark  on  the,  features  which 
says  more  plainly  than  any  other  vice.  Beware  I 
For  spite,  even  where  it  wishes  no  great  ill  and  is 
kept  in  check  by  conscience,  even  where  it  consists 
in  the  mere  soupcon  of  malevolence,  is  absorbing. 
It  broods,  and  thus  the  features  are  moulded  into  a 
sympathy  with  the  inner  mind  which  no  temporary- 


^transient  misdoing  imparts  to  them.  It  prompts 
thought  to  dwell  most  on  what  it  hates  or  dislikes 
most ;  it  dominates  over  revery. 

Happily,  however,  these  are  not  common  physi- 
ognomies. That  particular  malevolent  cast  of  eye 
and  twist  of  Up  are  distinctive  marks  as  r:u-e  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  natures  that  are  wholly  foreign 
to  some  touch  of  the  infirmity.  Some  few  persons 
we  may  all  know  so  free  from  this  gall  of  bitterness 
as  not  only  never  to  our  knowledge  to  have  said  an 
ill-natured  thing  or  betrayed  a  spiteful  bias,  but  of 
whom  we  are  confident  that  such  a  thing  never 
hapi)ens  either  in  sport  or  under  provocation  ;  who 
never  teased  even  in  boyhood;  for  teasing  is  the 
domestic  form  of  the  vice  which  should  touch  the 
consciences  of  the  majority. 

Teasing  is  undoubtedly  a  malicious  practice  where 
it  infhcts  annoyance  designedly,  though  it  may  not 
be  recognized  as  such  because  it  constantly  goes 
with  liking,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  teaser  in  pro- 
portion to  his  interest  in  or  attachment  to  his 
object.  A  pet  son  will  tease  his  mother ;  a  brother 
wul  tease  his  idolizing  sisters,  with  the  intention  of 
vexing  tliem,  and  will  not  stop  till  he  has  succeed- 
ed ;  yet  all  the  while  the  entire  party  live  in  habit- 
ual ignorance  of  the  motive  at  work,  in  a  satisfied 
understanding  that  this  is  a  sign  of  affection,  and 
that  the  pain  of  the  process  is  undesigned  or  inevi- 
table ;  just  as  it  was  generally  taken  for  gi-anted 
tliat  Tom  Tulliver  was  fond  of  animals  because  he 
liked  to  throw  stones  at  them.  Li  some  aspects  of 
family  life  the  illusion  can  scarcely  be  more  than  one- 
sided ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bullying 
elder  brother  who  torments  his  junior,  finding  the 
process  more  amusing  witli  him  than  with  a  stran- 
ger, supposes  in  himself  a  fraternal  fondness.  So- 
cial as  opposed  to  domestic  teasing,  can  hardly  be 
wholly  unconscious,  but  it  is  assumed  to  be  legiti- 
mate, —  a  necessary  stimulant  to  the  intercourse  of 
friends,  or  a  means  of  turning  ill-humor  to  account. 
Thus  Swift  reports  complacently  to  Stella  how  he 
had  teased  Prior  the  evening  before  because  he 
himself  was  not  in  force  :  "  I  dined  with  Mr. 
Harley,  and  came  away  at  six.  There  was  much 
company,  and  I  was  not  merry  at  all.  Mr^  Harley 
made  me  read  a  paper  of  verses  of  Prior's.  I  read 
them  plain,  without  any  fine  manner.  Prior  swore 
I  should  never  read  any  of  his  again,  that  he  would 
be  revenged,  and  read  some  of  mine  as  bad.  I  ex- 
cused myself,  and  said  I  was  famous  for  reading  verses 
the  worst  in  the  world."  Of  course  this  would  be 
as  good  as  a  play  to  the  bystanders,  especially  as 
there  are  two  courses  open  to  the  victim  of  sjiite, 
—  the  natural  and  the  dignified ;  and  curiositv  is 
awakened.  Prior  may  have  done  wisely  to  defend 
his  verses  at  the  expense  of  his  temper ;  but  he  not 
the  less  followed  nature's  impulse,  and  made  the 
desired  sport.  When  Lord  Chesterfield  warns  his 
son  against  wit,  the  spitefulness  which  was  then  its 
social  garb  was  probably  in  his  mind.  "  A  wit," 
he  says,  "  is  a  verj'  unpopuliu:  denomination,  as  it 
carries  terror  along  with  it,  and  i)eo])le  in  general 
are  as  much  afraid  of  a  live  wit  in  company  as  a 
woman  is  of  a  gim  that  she  thinks  may  go  off  of  itself." 

All  j^ersons  who  for  any  reason  jireferred  a  ([uiet 
life,  had  in  those  days  to  use  much  the  same  argu- 
ment against  the  loud  social  aggressions  of  spite. 
Thus  Barrow  on  the  malignity  of  so-called  zeal : 
"  A  quiet  sectary  doth  to  most  men's  fancy  ajv 
pear  more  lovely  than  he  that  is  furiously  and  frac- 
tiously  orthodox."  In  fact,  wit  was  not  wit  with- 
out a'dash  of  spite. 
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"  Spiteful  he  wms  not,  tbongh  he  wrote  in  uidre, 
i'or  Mill  then  goei  •ome  ihiiilciiig  to  lU-oature,'' 

and  we  arc  letl  to  suppose  that  not  only  in  book?, 
but  face  to  face,  the  science  of  proTtwation  wai« 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  spitefiilness,  and  that 
the  tcasins  was  of  that  roujh  order  describeil  as 
'•  iinfhnchin^T  frankness."  And  this  is  the  most 
piquant  form  of  joke  still  to  a  niiblic-hoiisc  audience, 
who  like  to  hear  an  unpopular  memlxT  reminded 
that  "  there 's  thin<xs  folks  'ud  pay  to  be  rid  on  be- 
sides vermin."  We  would  rain  hojx?  that  such 
pleasantries  ai-e  confined  in  our  day  to  boors,  but 
fiction  is  at  pains  to  a.'jsurc  us  that  tlie  drawing- 
rooms  of  fashionable  life  still  echo  to  similar  utter- 
ances. NoTcls  which  profess  to  represent  the  man- 
ners of  society  amaze  us  constantly  with  these  com- 
placent pictures  of  ^^^lgar  spite.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  we  met  with  a  heroine  who,  feeling 
herself  "sat  upon"  by  three  elderly  ladies  at  an 
evening  party,  chose  to  mistake  one  of  them  for  a 
man,  looking  her  in  the  face  as  she  did  so ;  to  pity 
another  for  the  chill  of  her  low  dress,  as  she  must 
be  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  to  talk  at  the  tliird 
with  such  malignant  point  that  her  victim  was 
driven  from  the  field,  leaving  her  witty  opponent 
victorious,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  an 
eager  circle  of  observers. 

It  is  a  testimony  to  the  self-control  which  civili- 
zation confers  that  spite  is  not  the  universal  salt  of 
conversation  which  all  literature  represents  it  to  be. 
The  fact  is  that  tone  and  manner  can  convey  the 
shades  of  ill-will  much  more  delicately  than  most 
pens.  If  we  are  not  intrinsically  more  amiable 
than  our  forefathers,  we  have  at  least  found  out 
this  more  refine<i  method  of  annoyance.  People 
used  to  be  thick-skinned,  and  could  give  and  take 
in  a  way  which  would  now  be  extermination.  Un- 
civil tilings  may  be  so  curiously  concealed  and 
wrapped  up  that  it  is  only  when  too  late  that  the 
point  is  detccte<l,  and  the  retort  which  springs  to 
the  dawning  intelligence  dies  in  its  birth.  It  is  by 
such  arts  that  the  cvnical  member  of  polite  circles 
knovrs  how  to  keep  liis  hold  of  intercourse  with  sen- 
sitive persons  whom  it  amuses  him  to  irritate. 
Courtesy,  the  show  of  pleasing,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  decent  society,  whatever  novelists  may  say. 
Dr.  Johnson  must  have  mended  his  manners,  must 
have  suppresse<i  many  a  sneer  and  ugly,  spiteful 
snub,  hacl  he  lived  in  these  days;  and  of  course 
he  would  have  mendeil  them.  Now,  perhaps,  the 
most  effective  theatres  for  such  performances  are  the 
hustings  for  vulgar  spite,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  refined  exquisite  malice.  People  may  be 
civil  to  one  another  at  home,  without  the  assistance  of 
Christian  charity,  when  they  liavc  elsewhere  a  fit- 
ting arena  for  their  spleen,  and  an  antagonist  at 
once  worthy  of  their  wit,  and  sensitive  to  its  stabs. 
We  hear  of  old  maids  and  tea-tables,  we  see  calm 
rivate  spite  now  and  then  setting  itself  to  some 
ong-planne<i  attack.  But  what  can  match  in  venom 
the  scene  when  Greek  meets  Greek  in  the  ct\b\s  of 
debate,  when  courtesies  are  flung  aside,  pungent  re- 
criminations take  their  place,  and  personalities  set 
in  ?  Then  on  either  side  quickened  memory  from 
" hiding-places  ten  years  deep"  drags  forth  the 
<lain;iging  fact,  the  broken  pledge,  the  fatal  periwls 
of  youth's  heedless  rhetoric.  Then  the  blunders  of 
a  hfe  are  set  in  the  glare  of  five  hundred  pair  of 
eyes,  exposed  as  a  folly, 'magnified  into  a  crime. 
And  always  the  practised  liand  strikes  where  the 
nerves  are  most  sensitive;  the  vigilant  eye  notes 
Ijow  each    stroke    tells,  and   gleams  the  keener 
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as  anguish  betrays  itself;  while,  in  rapturous 
sym[)athy,  "the  many  rend  the  skies  in  loud  ap- 
plause." 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

Maky  years  ago  —  so  man}-  that  I  don't  care 
to  reckon  the  exact  number —  it  was  my  lot  to 
pass  a  .great  deal  of  my  time  in  France.  A  near 
relative  had  married  and  settled  in  what  may  be 
called  the  very  ci-ntre  of  that  country,  —  tlie  for- 
mer province  of  Berri,  —  and  to  liis  house  I  used  to 
go  during  my  school  holidays,  my  college  vacation, 
and  my  army  leave  of  absence.  Near  the  chateau 
when;  my  relative  lived  was  one  of  those  small 
French  towns  which,  being  out  of  the  way  of  the 
busy  world  life  in  which  those  who  inhabit  great 
capitals  live,  always  seem  to  me  the  very  head- 
quarters of  dulness  and  ennui.  Still,  such  as  it 
vvas,  Le  Blanc  was  the  only  place  within  twenty 
miles,  or  more,  where  a  new8i)aper  could  be  had,  a 
letter  could  be  posted,  or  a  cigar  could  be  purehased. 
In  France,  field  sports  are  not  of  that  exciting  na- 
ture which  they  are  with  us.  To  rise  at  5  a.  m., 
start  on  a  tramp  over  cultivated  ground  f<jr  five 
or  six  hours,  and  come  home  ven*  much  exhausted 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a  hare,  or  a  couple  of 
partridges,  was  not  what  I  caUed  shooting,  and  so, 
during  my  sojourn  at  Bonash',  I  generally  confined 
my  wanderings  to  the  small  town  aforesaid.  Grad- 
ually I  came  to  know  some  of  the  people,  and  they 
began  to  know  me.  The  Maire  used  to  come  forth 
from  his  little  oflice,  where  he  smoked  all  day,  and 
greet  me  almost  as  an  old  friend.  The  Cure,  who 
had,  as  a  young  man,  served  in  the  Algerian  army, 
used  to  look  out  for  me,  and  was  always  glad  to 
hear  such  tales  as  I  had  to  tell  respecting  the  wars 
in  India.  Then  there  were  two  or  three  worthy 
souls,  retired  officers,  who  insisted  upon  taking  cof- 
fee and petits  rerres  of  cognac  at  their  expense  when- 
ever they  saw  me  in  the  single  street  which  consti- 
tuted the  only  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  and  who, 
when  I  was  a  very  junior  Lieutenant  of  Dragoons, 
insisted  upon  giving  me  the  rank  of  Major,  Jilways 
speaking  of  me  as  "Monsieur  le  Commandant  An- 
glais," and  addressing  me  with  as  much  deference  as 
if  I  had  been  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  life  guards.  Hav- 
ing visited  the  little  place  annuall)-  for  several  years, 
as  school-boy,  as  collegian,  and  as  officer  on  leave,  the 
good  people  took  an  interest  in  me,  and  I  in  them. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  Englishman  gets  on  intimate 
terms  with  French  countrj-people,  and  still  more 
rare  for  him  to  know  thoroughly  the  ins  and  outs  of 
all  their  little  affairs.  Such,  however,  was  my  case 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Le  Blanc,  and  thus  it  was  that 
I  came  to  hear  the  tale  of  cireumstantial  evidence 
which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

Tliere  were  in  he  Blanc  two  priests,  the  Cor^ 
and  the  Vicairc  (in  France  the  cur^  is  what  we 
call  the  vicar,  and  the  vlcaire  is  what  we  term  the 
curate),  both  of  whom  I  knew,  the  former  particu- 
larly well.  There  was,  as  I  knew  very  well,  no 
other  clergyman  in  the  place,  and  no  other  chureh 
within  ten  or  a  dozen  miles ;  and  yet,  every  now 
and  then,  I  used  to  see  an  elderly  and  most  venera- 
ble-looking man,  dressed  in  the  sf)ntane,  or  cas- 
sock, of  a  priest,  walking  about  the  neighboring 
fields,  and  often  coming  out  of  the  chureh,  as  if  he 
had  l»een  tliere  for  his  private  devotions.  After  a 
time.  l)cing  cmnous  to  know  the  name  of  this  gentle- 
man, I  asked  some  of  my  friends,  and  they  told  me 
he  was  called  "  le  p^re  Franc^ois." 
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Now,  as  the  term  "  pere  "  is  in  France  only  ap- 
plied to  the  c-ler;j:j'  who  belong  to  the  religious 
orders,  and  as  the  cures,  viraires,  and  others  are 
invariably  called  "  monsieur  I'abbe  "  when  spoken 
of,  or  to,  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  this  old 
gentleman  must  be  some  sort  of  monk,  who  had 
perhaps  forgotten,  or  jjerhaps  thrown  aside,  his 
vows,  and  was  now  doing  j)enance  in  tliis  retreat 
for  his  past  life.  And  yet  there  were  certain  facts 
which  rendered  this  supposition  very  imjjrobable. 
No  man  seemed  to  frequent  the  church  more  than  tlie 
'•  pere  Fran9ois."  Not  only  was  he  always  present 
at  the  daily  mass,  but  1  otlen  saw  him  at  his  pri- 
vate devotions  in  the  building  when  no  one  was 
present,  and  frequently  noticed  him  at  the  altar- 
rails  as  a  communicant.  His  countenance  was  that 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  much  trouble  and  gone 
through  great  grief,  but  by  no  means  one  which  led 
me  to  think  he  had  ever  lived  a  bad  life.  And  yet 
why  should  he  dress  like  a  priest  and  not  officiate 
as  such  ?  Moreover,  the  inliabitants  of  the  })lace, 
although  always  ready  enough  to  speak  of  other 
people's  business,  eitlier  would,  or  ccmld,  give  me 
no  information  respecting  Pere  Fran(,'ois's  antece- 
dents. Whenever  they  were  questioned  about  him, 
they  turned  the  conversation  into  some  other  chan- 
nel. Thus  it  was  that,  although  I  had  known  the 
little  town  for  some  jears,  and  had  seen  and  bowed 
again  and  again  to  the  old  man,  it  was  only  at  one 
of  my  last  visits  that  I  became  acc^uainted  with  his 
history,  and  then  only  by  mere  chance. 

Pere  Frau(,-ois's  real  name  was  Caudi-et,  —  Mon- 
sieur I'Abbe  Caudret.  Many  years  before  I  had 
known  him,  —  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France,  —  he  had  gone  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical college  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  v\"ith  the  in- 
tention of  studying  for  the  Church.  His  conduct 
at  that  establishment  had  been  most  exemplary, 
and  after  remaining  there  the  usual  four  or  five 
years,  he  had  been  ordained,  and  returned  to  his 
native  diocese  in  the  south,  where  he  was  at  once 
appointed  vicaire  in  a  large  town  parish.  In  this 
position  he  had  remained  about  six  years ;  and 
when  he  lefl,  on  his  appointment  to  be  cure  of  a 
country  parish,  all  his  parishioners  regretted  ex- 
tremely his  departure.  He  was  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  excellent,  self-denying,  charitable, 
zealous,  and  yet  judicious,  priests  in  the  diocese, 
and  was  ecjually  well  si^okcn  of  by  his  bishop,  his 
fellow-clergy,  and  his-  jiarishioners.  It  was  only 
after  ten  years  spent  in  the  most  creditable  exercise 
of  his  functions,  that  a  cloud,  which  darkened  all 
his  afler-life,  cast  its  shadow  upon  him. 

The  presbytere  (which  we  should  call  rectory,  or 
vicarage)  of  M.  Caudret's  parish  was  situated  near 
his  church,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
village.  The  latter  Avas  a  very  poor  place,  with  no 
other  village  within  six  or  seven  leagues.  Between 
the  priest's  house  and  the  church,  and  built  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  former,  was  a  small  house,  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms,  very  modestly  furnished,  an<l 
calli'd  the  hospice.  In  this  hospice  it  was,  and  had 
been  for  many  years,  the  custom  to  provide  lodging 
for  any  stray  traveller  who  asked  for  it,  and  who 
was  too  poor  to  go  to  the  inn.  One  night  a  young 
woman  called  at  the  priest's  house,  and  asked  if  she 
might  take  up  her  abode  for  the  night  at  tlie  hos- 
pice. She  did  so ;  and,  as  a  heavy  snow-storm  came  on 
next  day,  she  remained  the  best  part  of  a  week,  the 
priest's  housekeeper  giving  her  her  meals  in  the 
kitchen  of  tlie  presbytere,  for  she  said  she  was  poor, 
and  on  the  way  to  her  friends  in  a  distant  part  of 


France.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  morning  of  her  so- 
journ, as  she  did  not  mak(^  her  appearance  in  time 
for  the  early  cup  of  coffee,  tlie  housekeeper  went  to 
call  her,  and,  to  her  horror,  found  the  poor  creature 
murdered  in  her  bed. 

The  alarm  was  given,  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
double  crime  had  been  committed,  rendering  her 
murder  all  the  more  infamous.  Search  was  made, 
and  close  to  her  bed  was  found  a  knife  which 
belonged  to  the  priest,  and  which  he  atways  kejjt 
in  his  study,  —  a  long  Corsican  dagger,  which 
he  liad  preser\'ed  for  years  as  a  curiosity.  It 
was  afterwards  given  in  evidence,  that  when 
this  weapon  was  found,  M.  Caudret  was  ol>- 
served  to  turn  deadly  pale,  and  almost  to  faint. 
Further  investigation  brought  to  light  that  from 
his  study-window,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor, 
to  the  hospice,  marks  of  a  man's  foot  could  distinct- 
ly be  seen  coming  and  going.  These  marks  agreed 
exactly  with  a  pair  of  shoes  which  were  found  dirty 
in  the  study,  and  which  belonged  to  the  priest. 
A  handkerchief  of  his  was,  moreover,  found  in  the 
unfortunate  woman's  bed,  and  it  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a  gag  to  stop  her  cries.  In  a  word,  circum- 
stances were  such,  and  the  evidence  against  M. 
Caudret  was  so  strong,  that  the  Maire  considered  it 
his  duty  to  arrest  him.  The  people  did  not  know 
what  to  believe."  Until  now  his  character  had  been 
almost  that  of  a  saint ;  now  he  was  discovered  as 
having  been  guilty  of  the  acts  of  a  demon. 

He  was  taken  to  Lyons,  and  there,  after  numer- 
ous tedious  interrogations  before  this  and  that  au- 
thority, put  upon  trial  for  his  life.  All  he  could  urge 
in  his  defence  was,  that,  during  the  night,  when  the 
crime  had  been  committed,  he  had  been  awoke  by 
hearing,  as  he  thought,  some  one  in  his  bedroom. 
He  had  called  out,  and  asked  who  was  there,  but, 
receiving  no  answer,  had  dozed  off  again.  Subse- 
quently, but  he  could  not  say  how  long  after,  he  had 
been  again  awoke  by  the  noise,  as  he  thought,  of  his 
study-window  being  opened.  He  had  got  up,  gone 
into  the  study,  but,  seeing  nothing  to  justify  his 
alarm,  had  imagined  he  must  have  been  dreaming, 
and  had  gone  to  bed  again.  In  the  morning  he  had 
awoke  rather  later  than  usual,  and  missed  both  his 
pocket-handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  shoes  tliat  had 
been  the  night  before  in  his  bedroom.  The  former 
he  thought  he  nmst  have  tlropped  somewhere  during 
the  day;  and  he  was  just  going  to  inquire  for  the 
latter,  when  the  alarm  of  the  murder  was  given,  and 
he  had  rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  This 
much,  and  his  antecedents,  were  all  he  could  urge  in 
his  defence.  In  fact,  the  accusation  seemed  to  come 
upon  him  like  a  blow,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all 
energy. 

With  us  in  England  every  accused  man  is  sup- 
posed to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  I 
don't  say  this  is  always  literally  the  cast',  but  such 
is  the  theory  of  our  criminal  law,  and  a  very  just 
theory  it  is.  In  France  it  is  exactly  the  contrary. 
Tlie  piactice  of  criminal  proceedings  in  that  coun- 
try is  that  every  accused  j)erson  is  believed  to  be 
guilty,  until  he  is  proved  to  be  innocent.  And  such 
was  the  case  with  M.  Caudret.  He  was  questioned 
by  this  authority,  badiiered  by  that,  bullied  by  a 
third,  made  to  contradict  hhnself  by  a  fourth,  and 
sneered  at  by  a  fifth,  until  he  almost  believed  he 
was  guilty ;  and  yet  the  very  consciousness  of  his 
innocence  made  him  de.<»pcrate.  And  certainly,  if 
ever  circumstantial  evidence  against  a  num  was 
strong,  it  was  on  tliis  occasion.  That  lie  was  the 
most  unUkely  man  in   the  world  to  commit   any" 
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crime,  —  and  particularly  such  a  crime,  —  every 
one  admitted;  and  yet  they  could  not  holj)  dechir- 
inji  that  the  evidence  against  him  was  terribly  clear 
and  distinct.  Even  soiue  of  his  brotlier  clergy, 
most  of  whom  had  known  him  as  hoy  and  man  I'or 
thirty  and  more  years,  kept  aloof  from  him,  and 
<leclared,  much  as  it  grieved  Uicm  to  say  so,  that 
he  was  guilty. 

The  unfortunate  priest  undenvent  a  long  and 
most  heart-breaking  trial,  —  a  prolonged  nicntal 
tortun-,  which  can  only  be  inflicted  bv  a  French 
criminal  trial.  As  a  matter  of  coiu-sc  the  press  was 
against  him.  In  those  days  the  fact  of  a  priest  be- 
ing guilty  of  any  crime  was  a  subject  of  joy  to  the 
more  than  half  infidel,  and  always  bitterly  anti- 
Catholic,  newspaper  ^vritors  of  the  period.  These 
writings  may  or  may  not  have  inlluenced  the  jury. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  M.  Caudret  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  He  mot  his  fate  with  for- 
titude, merely  declaring  his  innocence,  and  saying 
that  it  would  be  some  day  or  other  fully  proved 
that  he  was  innocent.  A  confessor  attended  him  in 
his  prison,  and  the  authorities  of  that  establishment 
could  not  but  help  noticing  that  alter  the  fu'st  in- 
terview of  that  priest  with  the  convicted  man,  he  at 
any  rate  did  not  believe  him  to  be  guilty,  although, 
of  course,  not  a  word  was  divulged  of  what  had 
passed  between  the  prisoner  and  himself. 

In  the  days  I  write  of,  Charles  the  Tenth  was 
king  of  France,  and  had  a  very  great  dislike  to  see 
any  one,  particularly  a  priest,  executed.  Although 
urged  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  sanction 
the  capital  punishment  of  M.  Caudret,  his  Majesty 
obstinately  —  and,  as  it  turned  out,  very  fortunately 
—  declined  to  do  so,  and  commuted  tlie  sentence  to 
one  far  worse  for  any  man  not  an  "  habitual  crimi- 
nal" to  bear,  that  of  travuux  forcts  at  the  galleys, 
what  we  should  call  penal  servitude,  for  life.  The 
prisoner  accepted  the  respite  without  a  murmur,  but 
without  rejoicing.  He  was  removed  to  Brest,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  he  and  his  crime  were  forgotten 
by  the  outer  world. 

Wliat  a  man  of  education,  a  man  refined  in  his 
tastes,  religious  in  his  ideas,  and  knowing  himself 
to  be  innocent,  must  have  undergone  at  the  buiits, 
those  only  who  have  seen  these  establishments,  and 
who  know  what  goes  on  at  those  places,  can  form 
an  idea.  Our  own  penal  prisons  must  be  bad 
enough,  but  they  are  havens  of  rest  and  peace 
when  compared  with  those  of  France.  TTie  only 
good  description  of  these  hells  upon  earth  published 
in  the  English  language  was  written  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  i^la,  in  a  novel  called  "  The  Seven 
Sons  of  Mammon."  Those  who  recollect  that 
writer's  account  of  the  bain  at  Brest  may  imagine 
what  M.  Caudret  had  to  endure  for  twenty-five 
long  years  of  his  life,  and  from  which  he  only  es- 
caped at  last  by  almost  a  miracle. 

Charles  X.  had  been  dethroned ;  the  Orleans 
dynasty  had  ruled  over  France,  and  had  likewise 
vanished ;  the  Republic  had  jjassed  away  like  a 
dream ;  Louis  Napoleon  ha<l  been  declared  Pn'si- 
dent,  and  then  Emperor  of  France;  and  yet  M. 
Caudret  lingered  in  jail.  He  still  .wore  the  hideous 
vellow  garments  of  a  "  lifer " ;  was  sneered  and 
jeered  at  as  having  been  a  priest  ;  liad  to  listen 
daily  and  hoyrly  to  language  and  tales  of  which 
the  like  could  only  be  heard  in  the  infernal  regions; 
and  was  treated  all  the  wbrse  by  the  guardians  of 
the  abominable  den,  Ixicause  he  would  not  take  j)art 
in  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  the  place.  How  he 
bore  it  —  how  ho  did  not  dash  his  head  against  the 
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walls,  amd  get  rid  of  his  fearful  life  —  God  alone 
knows.  He  was  never  heard  in  alter  years  to  de- 
scribe what  he  had  passed  through,  except  in  a 
single  particular.  Throughout  the  long  days  and 
weeks  and  months  and  years  that  he  suffered  his 
punishment,  he  h:vd  one,  and  only  one,  occasional 
gliujpse  of  happiness.  That  was  when  the  priest, 
who  w^as  chaplain  of  the  bain,  used  to  admit  him  to 
confession.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  he  hear  for  a 
brief  period  some  few  words  of  consolation,  and 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  an  educated  man  like 
himself. 

But  whenever  he  hail  had  one  of  these  interviews 
with  the  chaplain,  the  guardian,  or  warder  of  the 
room,  took  a  devilish  pleasure  in  having  him 
chained  for  the  next  few  days  to  some  prisoner 
who  w^as,  if  jwssible,  more  profane,  and  a  greater 
blasphemer  than  the  others.  In  other  respects, 
after  he  was  liberated  from  the  buin,  M.  Caudret, 
when  questioned  about  the  prison,  shuddered  at 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  passed  through, 
but  would  never  enter  into  particulars.  All  he 
w{)uld  say  was  that  it  was  far  worse,  and  infinitely 
more  fearful,  than  any  man  who  had  not  lived  there 
could  imagine. 

His  liberation  was  brought  about  in  this  way, 
long  after  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being 
released  save  by  death.  At  the  galleys  of  Toulon, 
was  a  convict  who  had  been  sentenced  to  ^  the 
travdux  forces  for  ten  years,  and  had  undergone 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  sentence  when  he  met  with 
a  terrible  accident,  by  which  he  was  so  injured  that 
the  medical  men  declared  he  could  not  live  more  than 
a  few  hours.  At  first  he  could  not  believe  them, 
but  after  a  time,  feeling  himself  getting  worse,  he 
accepted  the  services  of  the  chaplain,  of  the 
prison  to  prepare  him  for  death.  The  chaplain, 
who  was  closeted  with  him  for  some  time,  ended  by 
sending  for  the  governor,  and  saying  that  the  pris- 
oner had,  before  he  died,  a  public  statement  to  make. 

In  the  convict  prisons  in  France  a  similar  event  is 
not  uncommon,  for  the  intricacies  of  crime  are  so 
bound  up  with  one  another,  that  when  a  crimina 
dies  he  often  discloses  some  mystery  connected  with 
his  former  life.  Such  was  the  case  with  this  man. 
When  the  governor  and  the  proper  attesting  per- 
sons had  assembled  round  his  death-bed  in  the  in- 
firmary, he  declared  himself  to  have  perpetrated, 
twenty-five  years  before,  the  murder  of  a  woman  in 
the  hospice  of  a  village  not  far  from  Lyons,  for 
which  the  cure  of  the  place  had  been  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  He  gave  full  details  as  to 
how  the  murder  had  been  committed,  as  a  sequel  to 
the  other  outrage ;  and  how,  in  order  to  divert  sus- 
picion, he  had  entered  the  cun^s  bedroom  by  the 
window,'  taken  his  shoes,  walked  in  them  to  tlie 
hospice  and  back,  making  the  footmarks  as  plain  as 
possible,  and  had  also  taken  with  him  the  Corsican 
dagger  which  he  found  in  his  studv.  Being  himself 
at  that  time  under  police  surveillance,  and  afraid 
that  he  would  be  imprisoned  unless  Uie  scent  was 
thrown  u|)on  another  person,  he  smeared  the  knife 
in  the  blood  of  his  victim,  so  as  to  make  people  be- 
lieve she  had  been  murdered  by  that  weapon.  He 
—  the  nmrderer  —  it  was  who  had  taken  the  priest's 
handkerchief,  which  he  found  on  the  study  floor,  and 
had  put  it  into  the  dead  woman's  mouth,  as  if  it  had 
been  used  for  a  gag.  In  short,  after  his  deposition 
had  ijccn  forwarded  to  the  i>roper  authorities,  it 
was  thought  to  be  so  tnithful  that  a  formal  inquiry 
was  made,  the  judgment  given  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  was  reversed,  and  the  doors  of  his  infernal 
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prison,  CTeatly  to  his  surprise,  were  throxhi  open 
for  M.  Caudret. 

When  this  unfortunate  man  was  declared  inno- 
cent and  set  at  liberty,  his  bishop  offered  to  restort; 
him  his  clerical  faculties,  and  even  to  give  him 
charge  of  a  parish.  But,  although  grateful  for  the 
kindness,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  again  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  his  calling.  He 
said  that  the  twenty-five  years'  residence  at  the 
hains  had  bei-n  such  a  pollution  to  his  very  soul, 
and  that  his  body  was  so  weakened  and  liis  whole 
nervous  system  so  overset,  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
resume  his  functions.  At  the  representation  of  the 
bishop  an  allowance  of  £  20  a  year  was  made  him 
by  Grovernment  and  he  retired  to  the  small  town 
where  I  met  him,  and  where,  after  living  for  many 
years  a  most  holy  life,  he  died  in  peace  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  The  French  people  have  a  sort 
of  instinctive  horror  of  any  and  every  person  — 
whether  innocent  or  guilty  —  that  has  ever  been 
connected  with  the  bams,  and  this  was  the  reason 
why  they  would  not  answer  me  about  Pfere  Fran- 
<;!ois  until  they  knew  me  better.  I  question  whether 
any  one  ever  suffered  more  from  false  circumstan- 
tial evidence  than  did  this  poor  priest. 


Ife: 


SHORT  ESSAYS. 

^tY   THE    AUTHOR   OP    "FRIENDS    IN    COUNCIL." 

There  are  two  or  three  marked  peculiarities 
in  the  vice  of  calumny.  In  the  first  place,  consid- 
ering the  mischief  it  does,  there  is  very  little  pun- 
ishment to  the  person  practising  it.  Personal  vices 
are  dearly  paid  for,  even  in  this  world ;  and  most 
of  us  learn,  through  bitter  experience,  and  by  dire 
remorse,  the  sin  and  mischief  of  our  wrong-doings. 

Then  there  is  the  thorough  ignorance,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  part  of  the  calumniator,  of  the 
mischief  and  the  misery  that  he  causes  by  calumny. 
A  good,  easy  man,  or  one  who  believes  himself  to 
be  such,  may  have  been  a  steady  propagator  of  in- 
jurious reports  deeply  affecting  other  people  ;  and 
the  poor  man  goes  to  his  grave  in  the  confident  be- 
lief that  he  has  been  a  most  exemplary  member  of 
society.  The  most  unfortunate  fact  about  calumny 
is,  that  you  seldom  witness  the  sufferings  you  create 
by  calumniating.  Your  other  cruelties  you  know 
about,  and  often  sec  the  issue  of  them  ;  but  the  ag- 
onies you  cause  by  every  form  of  calumny,  detrac- 
tion, disparagement,  and  erroneous  statement,  rare- 
ly come  to  your  knowledge,  or  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  human  being,  except  the  person  who  is  calum- 
niated. 

A  certain  humorist  is  wont  to  contend  that  the 
sum  of  misery  in  human  life  is  always  the  same. 
He  says  the  sum  of  forces  in  the  material  world  is 
always  the  same,  the  quantity  of  motion  is  always 
the  same,  and  so  is  the  amount  of  human  misery. 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  urge  against  him  that  every- 
thing has  become  milder  in  the  world ;  that  wars 
are  conducted  with  less  cruelty  and  less  destruction 
of  property ;  that  religious  persecution  has,  com- 
paratively speaking,  ceased  to  exist ;  that  there  is 
an  immense  advance  in  medical  skill ;  and  that, 
generally,  humanity  is  in  the  ascendant.  He  is 
pleased  to  admit  your  statements;  but  contends 
that  all  these  good  things  are  counterbalanced  by 
more  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  human  race, 
and  by  their  caring  more  and  more  for  what  is  said 
and  writt<'n  about  them ;  and  also  that  there  is  flo 
much  more  talking  and  eo  much  more  writing.  In 
short,  he  maintains  that  the  progpess  of  calumny. 


and  the  severity  with  which  it  is  felt,  will  always 
counteract  any  advantages  that  are  gaint^  for  the 
human  race. 

A  strange  thing,  too,  he  observes,  is  this :  that 
the  less  truth  there  is  in  the  calumny,  the  greater 
are  the  sufferings  of  the  person  calumniated.  "  You 
would  think,"  ne  says,  "that  when  a  man  hears 
that  something  has  been  said  or  written  of  him  that 
does  not  ajjply  to  him,  any  more  than  it  would  to 
the  inhabitant  of  another  planet,  he  would  not  take 
the  calumny  to  heart.  But  no ;  this  only  niiikes 
him  more  furious  and  more  vexed.  If  it  did  appl}-, 
he  could  then  bear  it,  as  he  should  deserve  it ; 
and  so  in  this^case  the  pointless  arrow  inflicts  the 
severest  wound." 

Moralists  have  exhausted  their  energies  in  de- 
nouncing the  vices  of  detraction  and  backbiting. 
With  the  exception  of  St.  Paul's  grand  words 
about  charity,  —  which  embrace  the  whole  subject, 
—  perhaps  the  most  practical  remarks  that  have 
been  made  upon  it  are  those  which  have  been  made 
bv  the  writer  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Tliomas  ii 
Itempis.  After  denouncing  the  evil  of  uttering  in- 
jurious statements  known  to  be  false,  which,  how- 
ever, is  comparatively  rare,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
you  should  not  soon  pour  out  to  the  ears  of  others 
those  injurious  reports  even  that  you  do  believe. 
"  Nee  audita,  vel  credita,  mox  ac  aliorum  aures  ef- 
fundere."  

In  a  company  of  learned  men  there  was  talk 
about  posthumous  fame.  Some  said  that  it  was  a 
strong  motive  to  exertion  with  many  persons. 
Others  maintained  that  its  potency  as  a  motive  was 
very  small  indeed,  except  with  a  few  half-crazy 
people,  like  Alexander  the  Great.  All  agreed  that 
It  was  a  foolish  motive  as  applied  to  the  mass  of 
men,  because  anjlhing  that  was  worthy  of  the  name 
of  "  fame  "  was  unattainable  for  them. 

A  man  Avrites  an  elaborate  work  upon  a  learned 
subject.  In  a  few  years'  time,  another  man 
also  writes  an  elaborate  work  upon  the  same 
learned  subject,  and  is  kind  enough  to  allude  to  the 
former  author  in  a  foot-note.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  afterwards,  this  second  man's  work  is  also 
absorbed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  his  labors  are 
clironicled  in  a  foot-note  too.  Now  the  first  man's 
fame,  if  you  come  to  look  at  it  carefully,  is  but  small. 
His  labors  are  kindly  alluded  to  in  a  foot-note  of  a 
work  which  is  also  kindly  alluded  to  in  a  foot-note 
of  a  work  published  forty  or  fifty  years  hence. 

Surely  this/ame  in  afoot-note  is  not  much  worth 
having. 

Then  take  the  fame  of  a  soldier,  —  of  any  but  the 
few  distinguished  generals  whose  names  mav  be 
numbered  on  your  nngers.  Take  the  officer  who  is 
mentioned  in  a  despatch.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great 
thing  for  him  in  the  present  day  to  be  so  mentioned  ; 
but  fifty  years  hence  nobody  will  know  anything 
about  the  battle,  much  less  al)out  the  despatch, 
except  that  it  was  a  battle  lost  or  won  by  a  certain 
general.  It  it  a  great  chance  if  the  name  of  the 
principal  general  on  each  side  is  remembered  by 
the  same  person. 

Surely  the  fame  to  be  gained  by  having  one's 
name  thus  embalmed  in  a  despatch  is  scarcely  worth 
the  loss  of  a  limb,  to  say  notning  about  the  risk  of 
one's  life. 


One  of  the  few  things  which  give  one  a  high 
opinion  of  the  world  is  its  spIentUd  favoritism. 
This  man  may  leap  over  a  ditch,  when  he  ought  to 
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have  kept  on  the  hither  side  of  it  ;  he  may  run, 
insti-ad  of  walk,  when  walking  is  the  proper  thing  ; 
he  may  even  be  caught  munching  a{Tple9  in  his 
neiiihlxjr's  orchanl,  —  I  speak  metaphorically, — 
and  the  world  declines  to  see  that  he  has  done  any- 
thing wn>ng.  It  puts  up  its  telescope  to  its  blind 
t'ye,  Ix'cauje  he  is  a  favorite. 

ITien  there  is  another  man,  who  shall  always 
have  the  right  quantity  of  starch  in  his  shirt-collar, 
shall  obey  all  the  nine  rules  of  propriety,  and  shall 
l>e  of,  apparently,  unimpeathable  virtue ;  yet  the 
world,  though  it  would  not  say  so  openly  tor  the 
world,  thinks  him  an  ass,  a  pedant,  and,  jwrhaps, 
even  a  thoroughly  bad  fellow.  Just  let  him,  in  a 
weak  moment,  disobey  only  one  of  thfe  nine  rules  of 
propriety,  and  see  how  soon  the  world  will  be 
down  upon  him,  for  he  is  not  a  favorite. 

Some  of  our  transatlantic  cousins  (that  most 
thoughtful  man,  Emerson,  for  instance)  would, 
doubtless,  explain  this  phenomenon  by  talking  of 
the  "  over-soiil,"  or  some  such  great  affair ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  j)henomcnon  indicates  that  there  is 
something  which  looms  larger  in  the  minds  ^of  men 
than  the  outer  aspect  of  a  man  or  his  doings,  or  even 
their  own  forms  and  rules  and  proprieties,  which  yet 
they  j>rt>tend  to  set  such  store  by.  That  "  some- 
thing "  is  probably  a  great,  fertile,  and  sjTnpathetic 
natimi  in  the  favorite,  which  is  perceived  by  all 
men,  and  heartily,  though  often  but  secretly,  appre- 
ciated by  them. 

Tlie  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham  always  seems 
to  me  to  afford  the  best  type  of  a  favorite,  having 
been  a  person  of  such  a  winning  nature  that  his  in- 
fluence was  equally  potent  with  two  men  of  such 
ditfcrent  characters  as  James  the  First  and  Charles 
the  First,  —  the  one,  moreover,  being  the  reigning 
monarch,  and  the  other  the  heir-apparent,  two  jier- 
sonages  that  are  seldom  inclined  to  taror  the  same 
l^erson.  

Everybody  who  is  fond  of  investigating  charac- 
ter 8<.-eks  for  tests.  Now,  there  are  tests  which,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  be  good,  but  are  really  worth 
nothing.  You  may  search  forever,  and  be  forever 
wrong,  to  find  the  crucial  test  of  a  man's  character 
in  his  choice  of  a  wife,  of  a  house,  of  furniture,  even 
of  his  friends,  or  of  any  of  his  many  surroundings, 
for  that  which  surrounds  a  man  is  not  necessarily 
SjTnpathetic  with  him.  Tests  of  this  kind  fail,  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  circumstances,  which  influ- 
ence vou  can  seldom  eliminate. 

TjulC,  for  instance,  his  friends.  Friendship  is 
often  the  result  of  the  merest  accident.  One  can- 
not but  have  some  liking  for  one  schoolfellows  and 
college  companions,  whether  they  are  especially 
suitable  to  ona  or  not ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  life, 
friendship  depends  much  upon  vicinity. 

To  find  a  certain  test,  you  must  have  something 
that  assuredly  proceeds  from  the  man  himself, — 
something  that  he  says,  or  does,  yfhcn  freed  from 
the  influence  of  others,  and  when  uncontrolled  by 
eireumstances.  Authors  are  far  better  underst6<^d 
than  other  men,  l>ecau8e  they  cannot  help  betraying 
their  real  thoughts  and  opinions,  as,  when  they 
write,  they  often  forget  who  they  are,  with  whom 
they  live,  and  even  what  is  expected  of  them. 

In  minor  matters,  it  is  often  easy  to  find  a  good 
test.  For  example,  if  you  want  to  ascertain  what 
is  to  be  ascertained  of  the  character  of  a  man  from 
his  style,  open  his  book  anywhere,  and  you  are 
nearly  sure  to  discern  at  once  the  peculiarities  of 
liis  style,     lie  never  can  conceal  them. 


If  a  man  means  to  do  a  tiling,  and  does  not  do  it, 
you  have  a  sure  test.  To  take  writing,  again,  as  an 
instance;  you  can  see  that  in  such  a  sentence  a 
man  meant  to  do  something  forcible  and  tellin<j;, 
and  to  protluce  a  great  effect;  but,  perhaps,  it  is 
merely  fine  writing  or  bombast.  You  have  at  once 
a  measure  of  the  man's  powers  in  that  direction. 

What  he  blames,  what  ho  praises,  are  good  tests 
of  his  character.  Wliat  he  plays  at,  what  he  laughs 
at,  are  still  better  tests.  All  serious  work  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  compulsory ;  but  gamesomeness  and 
laughter  are,  lor  the  most  part,  involuntary.  The 
serious  beaver  is  always  building  his  house,  but, 
in  that  constant  work  of  his,  shows  no  peculiarity 
of  beaver  character. 

It  is  better,  in  some  respects,  to  be  admired  by 
those  with  whom  you  live  tnan  to  be  lored  by  them. 
And  this,  not  on  account  of  any  gratification  of  van- 
ity, but  because  admiration  is  so  much  more  tolerant 
than  love.  If  you  are  admired  by  those  who  sur- 
round you,  you  have  little  to  explain,  or  to  justify. 
They  believe  in  you.  And  this  makes  the  wheels  of 
life  go  very  smoothly  with  you.  Of  course  love  often 
infers  admiration ;  but  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  the  two  things  are  utterly  dissevered. 


For  people  who  are  of  that  eager  spirit  that  they 
must  contend  with  something,  or  somebody,  there 
are  always  the  great  men  of  former  days  to  contend 
with,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  surpassed ;  and  also, 
there  is  Nature  to  be  wrestled  with,  who  will  not 
yield  her  "  open  secrets  "  without  much  compul- 
sion, and  who  is  an  antagonist  always  at  hand, 
offering  full  scope  for  our  utmost  energy  and  mettle. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Ajlfbed  Tenxtsok  has  returned  from  his  tour 
in  Switzerland. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  10,000  of  the  richer 
classes  left  Paris  during  the  recent  election  dis- 
turbances. 

"  Our  New  Way  Round  the  World  "  and  "  Old- 
town  Folks  "  are  among  the  American  books  at- 
tracting attention  in  England  just  now. 

The  clerk  of  the  weather  furnishes  Calcutta 
with  a  devastating  cyclone  once  a  year  regularly,  — 
whether  by  conti-act  or  not  is  not  known. 

The  London  Leader  has  chained  its  shape  and 
commenced  to  publish  a  serial  novel  entitled  "  A 
Fast  Woman."  "  The  Fast  Woman "  is  rather 
slow  reading. 

M.  AmJ^dj^e  Achard's  last  book,  "Les  Trois 
Graces,"  is  the  history  of  three  sisters,  the  Graces 
of  the  title,  the  sudden  death  of  whose  father  drives 
them  to  work  for  a  living.  One  becomes  a  nun,  one 
a  milliner,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  a  Paris  shop- 
keeper, the  third  a  governess,  an  actress,  and  a  great 
many  other  improper  things.  The  encouragement 
to  what  Carlyle  called,  many  years  ago,  the  litera- 
ture of  desperation,  must  be  irresistible  indeed  in 
France,  when  M.  Achanl  panders  to  it  as  he  has 
done  in  many  parts  of  this  novel. 

A  RECENT  discovery  in  the  Ddparteraent  de  la 
Dordogne  of  human  skeletons  coeval  \rixli  the  mam- 
frioths,  and  undeniably  appertaining  to  the  earliest 
quatemarv  period,  presents  features  of  such  unusmil 
interest  that  the  French  Government  have   sent 
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M.  Lartet,  the  distinjiiiishod  palipontolojrist,  to 
make  a  report  on  the  subject.  lie  reports  that  the 
bones  of  five  skeletons  have  been  discovered,  and 
that  they  belon{ij  to  some  <rigantic  race  whose  limbs, 
both  in  size  and  form,  must  have  resembled  those 
of  the  jrorilla.  But  the  simian  orij^in  of  man  must 
not  be  inferred  from  these  analogies,  as  the  skulls, 
of  which  only  three  are  perfect,  afford  testimony 
fatal  to  tliis  theory,  havins:  evidently  contained 
verj'  voluminous  brains.  The  skulls  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  savans,  who  are  pre- 
paring an  exhaustive  craniological  reiwrt. 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores,  there  exists  a  space  seven  times  larger  than 
all  Germany,  according  to  Humboldt,  completely 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  marine  vegetation. 
Monsieur  Jules  Laviniere  has  proposed  to  the 
Societe  d' Agriculture  to  make  these  floating  mea- 
dows, as  they  are  called  by  Aviedo,  sub.*ervient  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.  His  suggestion  is  that 
the  ships  occupied  during  the  summer  in  cod  fisliing 
should  in  other  seasons  be  employed  in  conveying 
this  abundant  manure  to  the  Azores,  where  an  en- 
trepot could  be  established,  the  weeds  pressed  and 
dried,  and  the  mineral  salts  they  contain  extracted. 
Analysis  has  shown  that  these  weeds  possess  the 
same  fertilizing  properties  as  those  employed  as 
manure  on  the  French  coasts,  and  the  Revue  Sci- 
entijlque  declares  the  idea  to  be  "tres  originale, 
et  peut^etre  tres  feconde.  Monsieur  Laviniere 
calculates  that  these  floating  meadows  produce 
annually  sufficient  vegetable  matter  to  manure 
900,000,000  hectares,  a  hectare  being  about  an  acre 
and  a  half. 

"  Thk  Harvard  boating  men,"  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "  are  doing  their  best  to  prepare  for  the 
contests  to  which  they  have  invited  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Tliey  are  not  accustomed  to  row  with 
a  coxswain,  but  they  are  practising  almost  daily  with 
what  they  call  their  '  deadweight,'  and  the  crew  are 
all  picked  men.  The  captain,  Mr.  Loring,  is  said  to 
be  the  best  man  of  his  time  at  an  oar.  There  are 
to  be  several  sjjare  hands  brought  over  in  case  anj- 
of  tlie  chosen  crew  fall  ill.  Two  of  these  reserves  are 
close  upon  six  feet  in  height,  and  muscular  in  pro- 
portion. The  race  will  excite  great  interest  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  Harvard  much  anxiety  is  felt 
that  Oxford  should  send  its  best  representatives,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  said  hereafler,  '  If  we  had  put 
so  and  so  in  the  boat,  we  could  have  beateu  you.' 
The  London  Rowing  Club  are  prepared  to  treat 
their  transatlantic  friends  with  great  hospitality,  and 
they  may  safely  calculate  uj)on  receiving  equally 
kind  treatment  wherever  they  go.  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiences  of  the  last  match  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  not  be  forgotten, 
and  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  steamboats 
will  be  kept  under  proper  control." 

A  LETTEU  from  Samarcand  in  the  Tnvalide  Busse 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  that  town.  All  the  Russian  inhabitants, 
says  the  eorrespondent,  reside  in  the  citadel  except 
the  governor,  whose  house,  however,  is  so  near  that 
he  can  at  any  moment  take  refuj^e  in  one  of  the 
forts.  These  are  so  strong  that  no  Bokharian  army 
could  take  them.  The  Emir's  palace  has  now  en- 
tirely lost  its  Oriental  character,  having  been  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  and  storehouse  for  provisions. 
The  mowjues  are  to  be  used  as  Russian  churches, 
and  one  of  them  is  already  provided  with  popes. 


vestments,  and  other  re(iuisites  for  that  purj)ose. 
A  club  has  been  oj>ened  by  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  such  as  articles  lor 
the  toilet,  toys,  ribbons,  chignons,  &c.  arc  to  be  had 
in  plenty  at  the  shops.  They  are  very  sparely 
provided,  however,  with  more  common  and  neces- 
sary articles,  which  are  both  bad  and  very  dear. 
"  Our  pleasm-es,"  concludes  the  corresp<jndent, 
"  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  our  situation. 
Two  months  ago  we  were  visited  by  a  conjurer, 
since  when  the  only  sight  we  have  had  was  a 
Savoyard  with  a  barrel-organ  and  a  monkey." 

An  amusing  ston-  is  told  in  the  Life  of  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald  by  his  son,  the  present  f2arl  of  one  of 
liis  squabbles  with  the  Brazilian  CTOvernment,  which 
owed  him  so  much  and  treated  him  with  such  in- 
gratitude. When  Brazilian  naval  commander-in- 
chief  he  was,  says  the  son,  "  in  spite  of  the  Emperor's 
friendship,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  insulted 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  by  the  Alinistry."  He  received 
late  one  evening  trustworthy  information  that  Uie 
Ministrj;  had  arranged  a  plan  for  sending  troops  to 
search  his  flagship  while  he  was  on  shore  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  concealed  on 
board  a  large  amount  of  national  treasure.  Lord 
Dundonald,  or  (as  he  then  was^  Lord  Cochrane, 
immediately  took  horse,  and  rode  off  to  the  Emjier- 
or's  country  palace,  and  demanded  to  see  his  Majesty. 
The  gentlemen  in  waiting  refused  him  entrance, 
and  said  that  the  Emperor  hatl  long  since  retired 
to  bed.  "  No  matter,"  replied  Lord  Cochrane,  "  in 
bed  or  out  of  bed,  I  demand  to  see  liim,  in  virtue  of 
my  privilege  of  access  to  him  at  all  times,  and,  if 
you  refuse  permission,  you  will  take  the  consequen- 
ces." Ilis  Imperial  Majesty  was  not  asleep,  if  in 
bed,  and  hearing  the  altercation  and  Lord  Cocli- 
ranc's  voice,  he  came  out  to  ask  what  had  brought 
his  naval  commander-in-chief  there  at  that  hour. 
Lord  Cochrane  informed  his  Majesty  of  the  contem- 
plated plan  of  searching  his  ship  ;  there  was  to  be 
a  military  review  by  the  Emperor  the  next  day, 
and  while  the  review  was  proceeding  troops  were 
to  be  sent  on  board  his  ship  to  offer  him  this  indig- 
nity. If  tliey  came  on  board,  he  told  tlie  Emperor, 
he  would  treat  them  as  pirates.  The  story  concludes 
thus : — 

" '  Well,"  replied  his  Mnjcst\-,  '  you  seem  to  know 
everything ;  but  the  plot  is  not  mine,  for  I  am  convinced 
tlmt  no  money  would  l)c  found  more  thiin  we  already 
know  of  from  yourself.'  I  then  entreated  liis  Majesty 
to  take  such  ste|)S  for  my  justiticatiou  as  would  l>c  satis- 
factory to  the  piililic.  '  Tlicrc  is  no  necessity  for  any,' 
he  replied.  'But  how  to  dispense  with  the  review  is 
the  puzzle.  I  will  be  ill  in  the  morning;  so  go  home 
and  think  no  more  of  the  mutter.  I  };ivo  you  my  word 
your  flag  shall  not  be  outraged.'  The  Kmpcror  kept 
his  word,  and  in  the  night  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  As 
his  Majesty  was  really  helovcd  by  his  Brazilian  subjects, 
nil  the  native  respectability  of  Kio  was  early  next  <lay 
on  its  way  to  the  pulaee  to  inquire  after  the  royal  health, 
and  ordering  my  carriage,  I  also  prweeded  to  the 
jtalacc,  lest  my  abscnre  might  seem  singular.  On  my 
entering  the  room,  where  the  KmjM;ror  was  in  the  aet  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  his  disease  to  the  anxious  iu- 
(piirers,  his  Majesty  hurst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter,  in  which  I  as  heartily  joined,  the  bystanders 
evidently,  from  the  gravity  of  their  eoiuitenanccs,  con- 
sidering that  we  had  both  taken  leave  of  our  senses. 
The  Ministers  looked  astounded,  but  said  nothing. 
His  Majesty  kept  his  secret,  and  I  was  silent." 

Tliis  was  in  tlie  reign  of  Don  Pedro  I.,  the  father 
of  the  now  reigning  Emperor. 
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THE  THREE  OVERHEARD  WHISPERS. 

I.    THE   FIHST   WIIIMPKK. 

Night  after  night  the  mu^'ic  clas^hod  in  our  roar. 
It  was  very  pleasant  and  interesting,  as  we  lounged 
al)out  in  our  little  garden,  or  took  coffee  in  the 
small  building  that  served  us  for  a  summer-house. 
We  were  living  in  Paris,  and,  for  the  sake  of  econ-  j 
omy,  quite  close  to  the  barriers,  for  the  rents  get 
wonderfuUv  cheajier  as  you  clear  away  from  the 
Champs  Elysdes  and  the  Fauboiu-g.  Now  close  to 
o\ir  residence  there  was  some  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment, the  Salle  d'Artois,  1  think  they  called  it. 
We  did  not  much  like  the  j»roximity,  but  there  was 
never  any  noise  or  disturbance,  and  the  crash  of 
the  nnisic  through  the  summer  air  was  at  times 
pleasant  enough.  It  is  astonishing  what  children 
in  respect  to  amusement  our  heroic  neighbors  arc. 
In  the  prettiest  locality  they  sret  un  some  parofly  of 
a  theatre  or  some  imitative  Mabille.  I  am  l)ound 
to  say,  however,  that  our  Salle  d'Artois  was  a  con- 
siderable ornament  to  our  avenue,  which  converged, 
like  many  other  identical  avenues  close  by,  to  the 
main  boulevard  and  the  perpetual  roud point.  Tliere 
was  a  revolving  gate  to  the  salle,  or  jardin,  before 
which  the  inevitable  gendarme  lounged,  and  on 
each  side  there  was  a  bowery  expanse  of  ibliage, 
and  in  the  foliage  were  niched  statues,  claspedly 
holding  lamps  that  shed  a  mild,  seductive  lustre. 
The  general  notion  conveyed  by  the  whole  was 
tliat  this  illuminated  pathway  led  you  on  to  some 
ideal  hall  of  dazzling  delight ;  but  we  knew  by  the 
view  fi-om  our  back  windows  that  the  place  was  a 
men.'  bam,  and  that  it  belonged  to  that  numerous 
class  of  entertainments  of  which  the  best  part  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  outside  and  for  nothing.  A  very 
moderate  price,  —  half  a  franc,  I  think,  —  would 
give  admission,  and  of  this  half  franc  half  was  to  be 
returned  to  the  ticket-holder  in  the  way  of  ronsum- 
itidtion.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  mushroom  sort  of  concert 
or  casino  place,  of  which  so  many  spring  up  in  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  and  which  pnividi-d  a  kind  of 
roujh  entertainment  for  local  patrons  who  wanted 
to  do  things  cheap,  and  to  be  saved  a  joui-ney  into 
Paris. 

The  salle  might  be  neccssar)-  for  those  people  in 
f.'s  Tenies  who  insisted  upon  some  kind  of  amuse- 
ment everv  night,  and  who,  rather  than  not  have 
it,  would  shoot  for  nuts  or  ride  on  horses  in  a  whirli- 
gig. Wr  Britishers  do  not  retiuire  much  amuse-  j 
mont,  and  when  we  take  it  we  like  it  of  the  ven- 
best.  I  don't  know  how  often  I  had  j)assed  the  al- 
luring portal  of  the  salle  with  its  colored  lights.  I  j 
don't  know  how  often  I  had  n't  had  the  benefit  of 


its  rapid  dance  nuisic.  But  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
remotest  intention  of"  visiting  this  choice  place  of 
amusement  never  crossed  my  mind.  Neither  can  I 
explain  to  myself  up  to  this  day  how  I  ever  came 
to  do  so. 

I  remember  that  it  had  been  very  hot  all  that 
day  ;  that  I  had  stopped  at  home  trj-ing  all  sorts  of 
combinations  with  ice  and  eau  de  Seltz,  which  hafl 
the  invariable  effect  of  making  things  in  general 
much  hotter  ;  that  in  the  evening  I  had  gone  to  two 
or  three  jjlaces  where  that  day  was  the  reception- 
day  ;  that  I  had  come  back  and,  as  my  custom 
was,  had  smoked  and  taken  coffee,  looked  through 
the  Moniteur  <lu  Soir  and  Le  Petit  Jnurual,  favor- 
ite publications  in  our  economical  rpiarter  of  the 
city.  After  that,  in  the  cool  of  the  evi-ning,  I  took 
my  little  constitutional  turn  round  the  garden, 
smelling  the  wall-flowers  that  were  our  chief  horti- 
cultural ornament.  Tlien  I  paused.  It  was  onzc 
heures.  Being  a  man  of  regular  habits,  as  an  ordi- 
narv  matter  I  should  have  gone  in-door,  ha^■e  tam- 
pen-d  with  my  constitution  with  some  more  iced  ef- 
fervescing drink,  and  composed  myself  towards 
slumber  with  a  l>ook.  But  the  nuisic  was  crashing 
so  emphatically  that,  to  the  dismay  of  the  concierge, 
who,  relying  on  my  regular  habits,  had  gone  to  bed, 
I  sallied  forth  into  the  boulevard.  "  I  declare,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "  I  will  look  up  our  little  salle  to- 
night. Tliere  's  nobody  who  will  know  me.  And 
I  've  heard  the  music  so  tiften  that  they  ought  to  see 
the  color  of  my  money." 

Near  the  entrance  there  was  a  narrow  lane,  — 
about  a  stone's  throw  off.  I  think  I  see  it  now,  nar- 
row, and  so  dark  from  the  huge  buildings  that  lined 
it.  And  in  the  lane  that  night  —  I  rememlKjr  it  so 
well  —  was  a  ])rivate  cabriolet,  with  a  dark-colored 
panel,  and  two  servants  in  liver)-,  waiting  in  a  lei- 
surely wav,  as  servants  wait  who  have  waited  long 
and  have  long  to  wait.  Tlien  I  paid  my  coin,  and 
the  enchanted  pcjrtal  received  me.  I  advanced 
up  the  fairy  patli,  which  came  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation at  the  first  cur\  e. 

I  emerged  on  a  mere  shed,  uncovered  and  open- 
ing on  a  bit  of  groun<l,  the  general  effect  being  en- 
tirely sordid,  the  sordid  effect  hannonizing  with  all 
the  accompaniments.  Tliere  was  some  dancing 
goinj  on,  of  an  in-egular  and  free-and-i'asy  kind,^  a 
lew  onlv  indulging  in  tcrpsichorean  vagaries,  while 
many  niore,  seated  at  little  or  long  tables,  looked 
critically  on.  Not  a  lew  men  were  in  blouses,  and 
some  women  in  caps,  a  genuine  uuvriirt'  class,  which 
had  been  working  hai-d  all  day.  stea<lily  looking 
ft)rward  to  their  evening's  relaxation.  Tlicn  there 
were  some  vary  dressy  young  men,  with  eompan- 
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ions  equally  tirnamented.  Cigars  and  cigsirettes 
■were  freely  guing.  Beer  ap^^eared  to  be  the  popu- 
lar beveraco,  —  the  black  beer  or  the  bibre  de  Stras- 
burg,  or  tnat  cheap  fizzing  beer  of  Paris  which  I 
suppose  a  good  restaurant  would  hardly  admit. 
Sucn  as  had  Bordeaux,  or  viu  ordinaire,  were  mol- 
lifying it  with  water  and  sugar.  There  were  also 
one  or  two  cadaverous  men,  who  even  at  tJiat  hour 
were  partaking  of  the  infernal  absinthe.  One 
younw  man  I  especially  noticed,  who  was  very 
quietly  dressed,  but  whose  very  superior  appearance 
seemed  tacitly  recognized.  He  was  smoking  a  cig- 
arette and  sii)ping  some  maraschino. 

Then  the  band  played  a  fine  piece  of  music,  and 
played  it  finely  too,  —  an  overture  to  some  little- 
known  opera  of  Rossini's.  Afterwards  one  of  the 
baud  went  round  collecting  coins  in  a  saucer,  —  an- 
other evidence  of  the  lowly  aims  of  the  establish- 
ment. I  gave  lai'gesse,  i-emembeiing  that  this  was 
not  the  first  of  my  obligations  to  the  musicians. 
The  marascliino  man,  whose  oSering  was  expected 
with  ill-repressed  anxiety,  dropped  in  tlie  delicate, 
flittering,  tilight  five-franc  gold  piece.  Presently  a 
functionarj-  announced  that  Mademoiselle  Rose 
woidd  favor  the  company  with  a  song,  and  there 
was  the  heavy  thud  or  knock  which  in  France  so 
imgracefully  announces  a  new  phase  in  an  enter- 
tainment. 

'VVlxen  Mademoiselle  came  forward  I  gave  a  stait, 
for  if  ever  Mademoiselle  was  equivalent  to  Miss,  it 
was  so  here.  And  when  she  began  to  sing,  though 
the  pronunciation  was  French,  the  accent  was  Eng- 
litih.  She  sang  sweetly,  but  without  much  force, 
as  sentimental  a  French  song  as  such  an  audience 
could  be  expected  to  bear. 

I  watched  her  face  with  much  anxiety.  It  was  a 
very  i)retty  face,  and,  to  my  pleased  astonishment,  it 
had  an  expression  of  goodness  and  honesty  about  it, 
on  which  1  am  afraid  I  had  no  right  to  count  in  such 
a  place  and  amid  such  a  company.  Her  dress  was 
fastened  up  to  her  throat,  close  fitting,  and  very  neat 
and  simple.  Her  manner  was  altogether  ladylike, 
—  not  the  imitation  ladylike  of  many  minor  profes- 
sionals, but  genuinely  and  imafiectedly  so.  I  con- 
fess I  began  to  entertain  a  very  lively  feeling  of 
interest  for  the  younjj  cantatrice.  I  thought  I 
should  be  glad  to  make  her  acquaintance.  My 
motive  was  entirely  Platonic  and  philanthropic.  I 
belong  to  the  uninteresting  order  of  Benedicts, 
and  my  notion  was  that  I  should  like  my  wife  to 
make  friends  with  this  young  girl,  who  perhaps  had 
no  English  friends,  and  who  was  certainly  very 
unfavorably  situated,  and  save  her  from  what  I  felt 
must  be  a  miasmatic  moral  atmosphere. 

When  she  had  finished  singing,  she  made  her 
coiu-tesy  and  took  her  seat  at  a  little  table  near  the 
buffet  of  the  salon.  It  appeared,  then,  that  she  was 
not  likely  to  retire  to  a  green-room,  —  indeed,  it 
was  hard  to  see  where  anything  at  all  corresponding 
to  a  green-room  might  have  a  geographical  position, 
—  but,  with  an  ojxsra  cloak  thrown  over  her  shoul- 
ders, continued  an  object  of  public  admiration.  I 
moved  towards  her  table,  and,  relying  on  tlie  integ- 
rity of  my  intentions,  was  about  to  make  a  self- 
introduction  to  her.  I  was  anticipated,  however,  by 
the  gentleman  whom  1  had  noticed  as  the  only  gen- 
tleman in  the  place,  who  finished  his  marascluno, 
threw  away  his  cigarette,  and  came  over  and  sat  by 
her  side.  She  gave  him  a  winning  smile  of  wel- 
come, —  they  were  evidently  no  strangers,  —  and 
entered  into  that  close  conversation  tliat  would  evi- 
dently tolerate   no  intrusion.     They  were  talking 


French,  which  she  evidently  understood  quite  well. 
I  waited  a  little  longer,  in  the  expectation  that  she 
might  sing  again,  but  then-  were  no  signs  that  this 
was  likely  to  happen.  Then,  as  it  drew  towards 
midnight,  I  lefl  the  place. 

But  somehow  I  did  not  care  to  turn  in  even  then. 
1  paced  up  and  down  the  boulevard,  smoking  my 
cigar  in  tj\e  balmy  starlight  night.     Several  times 
I  passed  the  entry  of  the  jardin.     The  people  were 
coming  out,  and  by  and  by  they  came  out  iu  a  consid- 
erable number.   Then  I  knew  the  entertainment  was 
come  to  a  close.     Tlie  cari-iage  was  still  standing  at 
the  entry  of  the  dark,  narrow  lane,  but  the  servants 
were  manifestly  getting  under  way  for  departure. 
I  went  leisurely  along  to  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and 
then  turned  once  more,  taking  the  same  path.     The 
cjuriage  had  now  emerged  n-om  the  lane  into  the 
boulevard,   but  was  creeping  on   at  a  very  slow 
pace,  and  presently  became   stationary.     Turning 
up  from  the  boiUevard  into  the  avenue,  I  came  sud- 
denly on  a  young  girl  and  a  man  close  by  a  bench 
beneath  some  linden  trees.     They  were  not  sitting, 
but   standing.     They   did   not   vouchsafe   me  any 
notice,  but  I  recognized  at  once  the  songstress  of 
the  evening  and  the  gentlemanly  young  Frenchman. 
She  was  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  sob- 
bing grievously  as  if  her  heart  would  biu-st.     To  me 
it  seemed  —  but  the  action  was  so  momentary  that 
I  could  not  be  sure  —  that  he  was  pointing  with  his 
hand  towards  the   carriage  that  was   now  within 
sight.     Of  course  I  could  not  venture  to  say  a  word, 
or  even  to  pause,  but  as  I  Malked  verj'  deliberately 
past  them,  I  heard  a  convulsive  sob,  and  then  in 
English,  in  a  low  tone,  quite  a  whisper,  — 
"  O,  710,  no  !     It  cannot  be  until  Friday  !  " 
When  I  again  turned  back  to  resume  my  custom- 
ary roimd,  the   door  of  the  cabriolet  was   being 
opened  by  a  servant,  and  methought  it  was  the 
same  young  man  who  was  entering,  but  I  could  not 
be  certain.     The  young  girl  was  sitting  absorl>ed 
in  thought  on  a  bench,  —  not  the  same  bench,  but 
another  higher  up   the   avenue.     With  a  sudden 
impulse  I  moved  to  address  her,  and  respectfully 
raised  my  hat.     As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  greatest  terror  passed  into  her  face,  and 
she  arose  and  tied  like  lightning  down  the  boule- 
vard, and  was  soon  lost  amid  the  stems  of  trees. 

II.     THK    SKCOND    WIHSPEU. 

I  confess  that,  before  I  went  to  sleep  tliat  night, 
ray  mind  was  full  of  speculations  on  this  little  scene. 
At  first  I  was  full  of  commiseration  about  this  young 
girl,  concerning  whom  it  was  quite  clear  that  she 
was  lonely  and  that  she  was  unhappy.  Next  my 
imaginative  faculty  set  to  work  weaving  a  tissue  of 
romance  to  suit  the  somewhat  strange  events  th'at  I 
had  witnessed.  I  mentally  resolved  that  I  would 
make  a  point  of  dropping  in  at  the  Salle  d'Artois 
for  the  next  few  nights,  and  observe  how  matters 
in  general  were  progressing.  In  the  morning,  over 
the  ])ractical  business  of  dcjeiiner  a  In  fourchctte, 
the  little  romance  of  last  night  lost  all  its  coloring. 
There  was  nothing  so  remarkable  that  an  P>nglisn 
girl  should  be  singing  at  a  place  of  entertainment, 
that  she  should  have  a  French  sweetheart,  and  that 
her  French  sweetheart  should  make  her  cry.  I  had 
no  business  in  the  world  to  obtain  a  surreptitious 
view  of  those  tears.  Tlien  I  did  not  see  how  1 
could  carry  my  evening's  investigations  any  further. 
That  night  we  were  going  out  to  dinner  to  meet  at 
the  apartment  of  some  English  friends  who  invari- 
ably kept  us  very  late.     The  night  following  we 
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Lad  the  ofler  oi'  a  private  Imjx  at  the  Tli<?atre  Fran- 
(^ai^,  —  an  offer  too  gootl  to  Vte  refuisod.  I  must  jiost- 
pone  any  inquiry,  or  rather  let  the  matter  drop  al- 
toi^etlier.  Kverybody  <rets  faiiiiHar  with  tlie  ejc])e- 
rieuce  ol"  letting  a  thin^  droj).  There  is  some  elew 
to  a  (liflicTilty,  oat  we  cannot  eArry  it  out :  some 
I'resh  pursuit,  but  we  liave  no  time  to  prosecute  it ; 
an  inteTfsting  eorresixmdence,  but  we  must  j^ive  it 
up ;  a  new  intn>diiction,  but  we  cannot  stay  to  see 
wijither  it  may  lead;  and  as  grapes,  hanj^innj  so 
high  that  we  clon't  care  to  take  uie  trouble  of  clinih- 
ing  for  them,  are  probably  sour,  I  told  myself"  that 
the  palle  was  a  brutal  hole  not  worth  entering  again, 
and  tliat  anything  I  thought  remarkable  about  the 
girl  was  simply  the  result  of  my  own  frivolous 
Tiincy. 

I  ma}'  as  well  tell  the  reader  what  was  my  busi- 
ness and  mode  of  lite  in  Paris.  I  was  a  journalist, 
doing  French  work  for  English  papers  and  English 
work  for  French  papers.  1  occupied  the  dignificid 
position  of  Paris  correspondent  to  the  "  Coketown 
Daily  Express,"  a  flannng  radical  diurnal  journal 
which  was  published  in  one  of  our  great  industrial 
centres.  Tlie  proprietors  insisted  that  I  should 
give  my  casual  conversations  with  great  ministers 
of  state  and  retail  all  the  gossip  that  I  might  hear 
at  the  Imperial  ball  at  the  Tuileries.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  very  rarely  went  au  chateau,  and  my  vis- 
its were  limited  to  occasions  when  the  court  being 
absent  from  Paris,  I  obtained  tlie  usual  order  to  go 
over  tlie  p.ilace.  Still,  I  occasionally  played  a 
game  of  billiards  with  one  of  the  attaches  of  our 
embassy,  and  I  also  knew  a  set  of  journalists  to 
whom  lists  of  political  information  occasionall)' 
oozed  out.  One  of  them,  being  of  a  metaphysical 
tone  of  mind,  told  me  that  he  could  "  project  him- 
self" into  any  political  situation,  and  having  ar- 
rived at  all  the  data  at  command,  he  thought  him- 
self justified  in  making  details  out  of  his  own  in- 
ventive faculty.  Availing  myself  of  these  hints,  I 
proclaimed  to  my  Coketown  constituents  plans  of 
the  Emjieror  for  promoting  the  gradual  growth  of 
constitutionalism  and  the  gradual  approach  of  Ids 
frontiers  to  the  Ilhine.  For  the  Parisian  journal  I 
edited  and  expounded  the  English  news,  and  occa- 
sionally wrote  an  article  on  any  subject  of  interest 
that  might  arrive. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  tear  and  fret,  the 
hurry  and  worrj'  of  a  London  newspaper,  the 
change  to  Parisian  journalism  was  most  delightful. 
My  paper  was  an  evening  paper,  and  that  saved  the 
night  work.  Occasionally,  if  it  was  a  saint's  clay 
or  fSte  day,  and  the  workmen  wanted  a  holiday,  we 
omitted  our  usual  issue,  and  it  did  not  make  much 
difference.  Then  the  way  of  transacting  business 
was"  highly  pleasing  to  the  journalistic  tempHjrament. 

The  hours  between  eleven  and  one  are  perhaps 
the  busiest  to  our  nation  of  shopkeepers  ;  but  to  the 
Parisians  it  is  a  time  of  great  ease  and  negligence. 
They  take  their  breakfasts  at  cafes  and  afterwards 
peruse  tlie  papers,  sip  Ir  petit  verrc,  and  ogle  the 
women  that  pass  bv-     If  1  wanted  to  find  my  newa- 

Ijaix'r  manager,  M.  Alphonse  Kock,  about  midday, 
'.  knew  that  I  had  only  to  go  to  a  certain  caf^  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  I  should  find  him 
picking  his  grapes  or  smoking  his  cigarette  with  a 

flass  of  li(|ueur  by  his  side.  It  was  about  noon  tliat 
thus  sought  mon  clier  ami,  Alnhonse,  to  see  if  he 
wanted  a  few  paragraphs  for  Ids  evening  issue,  or 
could  j'ive  me  any  sparkling  items  whereby  the 
*'  Coketown  Daily  Express "  might  astouisli  the 
provincial  mind. 


"  There's  a  girl  run  away  i'rom  a  convent,"  he 
said.  "  They  brought  a  j)aragraph  to  the  office  last 
night.  You  English  peoi)le  always  like  to  know 
any  scandal  about  a  convent." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  of  scandal  about  them  at 
times,"  I  said,  argumentatively. 

"  Ah,  yes,  perhaps,  poor  little  beggars ! "  said 
Alphonse.  "  I  don't  think  it  does  for  us  to  notice 
this  sort  of  thing  in  our  paper.  Catholic  opinion 
is,  after  all,  very  strong  in  Paris." 

"  Anything  very  sensational  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Did 
the  superior  have  her  whipped  and  kept  on  bn^ad 
and  water?  did  sonie  jiendiinne,  tlirough  a  grating, 
espy  her  in  a  dungeon  ?  did  some  one  pick  up  a 
piece  of  linen  torn  from  her  nightdress  with  an 
imploring  entreaty  written  in  blood  ?  " 

"  O  no,"  said  Alphonse,  laughing;  "you  will  not 
have  to  wiite  another  chapter  of  the  '  Mysteries 
of  Paris.*  It  is  some  convent  where  there  is  a 
large  and  good  school,  but  they  don't  say  the  name 
of  it.  If  I  recollect  aright,  it  was  neither  novice 
nor  nun,  but  some  teacher,  who  had  a  right  to  go 
out  a  good  deal,  and  went  out  one  day  and  did  n't 
come  back.  It's  rather  a  spiteful  paragraph,  and 
calculated  to  get  up  a  little  scandal  and  gossip. 
But  the  ground  won't  do  for  us  to  tread  on.  But 
will  you  have  the  paragraph  ?  " 

But  as  the  paragraph  did  not  seem  to  be  sensa- 
tional, I  declined  the  offer,  and  was  soon  at  work 
on  the  fiinds  and  the  Suez  Canal,  and,  what  was  a 
still  more  important  matter,  inquiring  whether  the 
Empress  really  intended  to  put  down  the  chignon, 
a  point  on  which  Coketown  would  natm'ally  feel 
very  anxious. 

So  I  went  about  my  usual  avocations  that  day, 
and  that  matter  of  last  night  had  quite  faded  away 
from  my  mind.  It  was  my  custom  in  tliose  days  to 
go  and  hear  the  band  play  in  the  gardens  of  the 
l\iileries.  This  lasted  from  five  to  six  o'clock.  It 
was  a  pleasant  conclusion  to  the  labors  of  the  day, 
and  gave  plenty  of  time  to  dress  for  dinner  after- 
wards. You  paid  two  sous  for  your  chair,  and  then 
a  seat  was  provided  for  you  in  that  open  circular 
space  in  the  midst  of  which  the  band  was  stationed. 
1.  on  heard  the  music  better  to  be  sure,  and  you  had 
a  seat ;  but  the  heat  was  not  so  much  mitigated  as 
if  you  were  in  one  of  the  alleys  directly  under  the 
trees.  The  sun  was  very  fierce  that  summer  day, 
and  I  was  driven  to  give  up  my  seat.  I  went  to  a 
tree,  where  I  could  rest  myseli  partially,  and  also 
peruse  a  programme,  being,  as  I  call  myself,  "  con- 
stitutionally tired,"  which  my  enemies  construe  as 
being  "  habitually  lazy."  In  the  path  behind  me 
two  ladies  were  pacing  restlessly  about.  Once  or 
twice  they  would  j)ause  apparently  to  listen  to  the 
music,  and  then  at  once  they  resumed  an  eager 
conversation  with  which  the  music  had  nothing  to 
do.  I  confess  that  I  had  a  momentar}-  feeling  of 
irritation  against  Uiese  laflies.  If  people  don't  care 
for  music  why  do  they  come  to  musical  places  ? 
They  were  my  own  countrywomen,  and  I  morosely 
thought  that  only  English  people  would  be  guilty 
of  such  bad  taste.  What  business  had  they  there 
chatting  and  jabbering  instead  of  listening  to  the 
music  ? 

Paj-is  was  at  this  time  overflowing  with  English 
visitors,  though  many  of  the  French  i-esidents  were 
away.  The  Legislative  sittings  wen'  just  coining 
to  a  conclusion.  But  as  these  two  En^ilish  women 
onci^  more  promenaded  down  the  path,  they  hardly  I 
appeared  to  hv  summer  ^  isitants  l)elonging  to  any  I 
excursion  of  pleasure.     I  had   done  them  an  in-      I 
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justice.  It  was  not  mere  '•  chat  and  jabber,"  as  I 
had  termed  it.  On  the  face  of  at  least  one  of  them 
there  was  an  expression  ot  teiTlble  anxiety.  The 
eye  was  wild,  and  the  arm  wildly  struck  out  almost 
in  an  attitude  of  despair.  As  they  once  more 
passed  by  me,  the  elder  one  was  sjjeaking,  and  1 
heard  her  say  in  a  comin*essed  whisper  of  intense 
emotion,  "  /  .-^houfil  hreoh  vnj  heart  if  she  has  eloped 
from  the  convent  icith  any  Freiichuian." 

So  saying  they  turned  abruptly  from  the  alley, 
and  went  thi-ough  a  deserted  path  in  the  direction 
of  the  river. 

III.    THK   THIHD    WHISPKlt. 

The  next  night,  my  wife  and  I  and  the  voung 
attache  were  at  the  ITieatre  Fran<jais  at  the  t*alais 
Royal,  occupying  a  state  box. 

This  was  not  one  of  the  little  amenities,  as  might 
be  supj)osed,  of  journalism.  Tlie  box  had  been  lent 
to  the  embassy,  and  the  embassy  had  given  it  to 
the  attache  and  the  attache  had  placed  it  at  our 
disposal,  subject  to  the  pleasant  condition  of  his 
own  excellent  company. 

It  was  a  most  delicious  box,  such  as  you  often 
get  in  Paris,  but  never  in  London.  The  London 
box  retreats  into  bareness,  ugliness,  and  shadow ; 
but  belxind  sittings  in  this  box  there  was  a  per- 
fect miniature  little  drawing-room,  —  a  salon,  cosey 
with  couches  and  glittering  with  mirrors,  where 
any  number  of  one's  fHends  might  come  round  and 
chat  between  the  acts. 

The  parterre  was  quite  filled,  not,  as  in  the  Lon- 
don pit,  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  women  and 
children,  but  with  a  critical  audience  of  staid  men, 
including,  doubtless,  a  troop  of  claqueurs,  but, 
nevertheless,  sure  to  give  eventually  a  clear  discern- 
ing verdict  on  the  merits  of  a  new  piece.  It  was 
a  great  night  at  the  Fran(^ais.  There  was  a  now 
piece  by  an  eminent  author,  and  this  was  also  the 
(le'hiit  of  a  new  pupil.  Consequently,  the  house  was 
completely  filled,  and  M.  Alphonse  Kock  and  his 
backers  were  there  in  great  force  that  night. 

The  actress  was  a  great  success  ;  she  was  one 
who,  all  her  industrious  and  innocent  life,  had  been 
working  for  and  looking  forward  to  this  night. 
Tlic  piece  was  so  good  that  in  a  very  brief  time 
it  was  plagiarized  for  the  London  and  New  York 
statue. 

In  the  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts 
I  had  taken  up  m\-  lorgnette  and  glanced  through 
the  house,  and  in  the  stage-box  I  saw  the  aristo- 
cratic young  fellow  who  had  been  talking  with  the 
pretty  English  singing-girl  at  the  Salle  d'Artois. 

Tliat  had  been  on  the  Monday  night.  On  the 
Tuesday  night  we  had  been  out  to  dinner  as  I  had 
mentioned.  On  Wednesday  I  had  been  concocting 
my  lucubrations  for  the  Coketown  daily  paper, 
which  heard  "  from  our  own  correspondent  "  (great 
emphasis  on  the  own),  and  to-day  we  wei'fe  having 
this  dramatic  treat  at  the  Franc^^ais. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  said  to  the  attache,  "  who 
that  man  is  in  the  upper  stage-box  opposite,  with 
the  bouquet,  which  I  suppose  he  designs  for  Ma- 
demoiselle Heine  ?  " 

"  Very  likely,"  returned  my  diplomatic  friend. 
"Papillon  will  be  quite 'in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
Heine.  He  's  a  terrible  fellow,  they  say.  Would 
you  like  to  know  him  ?  "  he  continued.  "  I  can 
introduce  you  presently.  I  shall  meet  him  at  sup- 
per on  the  boulevards." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Don't  you  know  him  ?  he  belongs  to  the  Jock- 


ev  Club,  and  is  quite  a  great  man  just  now. 
liis  father  made  allhis  money  on  the  Bourse  ;  but 
he  is  aristocratic  looking  enough  for  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain." 

"  He  is  one  of  the  Imperialist  lot,  then,  I  sup- 
pose, —  a  new  man  and  a  rich  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  he  is  rich  enough,  if  ho  does  n't  gamble 
it  all  away.  He  has  got  money  and  his  wife  has 
money." 

"  X  ou  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  young  fellow 
is  married?  " 

"  O  yes,  he  is.  But  when  his  wife  has  had  a 
month  or  two  at  Paris  he  sends  her  home  into  Nor- 
mandy, and  stays  on  as  a  bachelor.  Lots  of  men 
do  that.  Paris  is  so  expensive  that  they  cut  the 
season  down  as  much  as  they  can." 
"  Is  he  a  nice  felloAV  ?  " 

"  Nice  enough,  according  to  Paris  notions,  but 
not  very  nice  according  to  your  English  notions. 
A  selfish  lot,  I  exjMJct.  Very  gentlemanly,  but  all 
on  the  surface,  like  most  of  them." 

I  am  verj''  punctual  and  domestic  as  a  rule,  but 
having  seen  this  young  fellow  imder  such  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  the  other  ni^^ht,  1  felt  a  curi- 
osity to  meet  him.  I  accordingly  accepted  the 
attache's  offer  to  go  with  him  to  the  supper  at  the 
Maison  Doree. 

I  put  my  wife  safely  into  tlie  carriage  which  we 
had  waiting  for  us,  and  strolled  with  my  friend,  the 

Honorable  jNIr.  II ,  along  the  boulevards  to  the 

cafe  where  we  should  meet  Papillon.  There  were 
one  or  two  men  from  the  Jockey  Club  there,  the 
successful  dramatist  of  the  evening,  and  the  attache 
with  some  diplomatic  friends,  who  relieved  the 
labors  of  the  chancellerie  with  social  relaxation  at 
the  ^lijison  Doree. 

Tlie  supper  was  pleasant  enough,  as  little  Pari- 
sian sii])pers  always  are.  But  it  is  unnecessary  that 
I  should  speak  of  it  unless  in  reference  to  our  gay 
young  friend,  Monsieur  Papillon. 

I  was  introduced  to  him,  and  he  received  me 
with  the  utmost  etnpressement.  His  smile  and  his 
slu'ug  were  of  the  stereotyped  Parisian  character. 
I  acknowledged,  however,  that  his  handsome  face, 
his  rich  complexion,  and  his  kindling  eye  would 
very  probably  make  him  a  lad}-killer,  and  his 
slightly  broken  En;;lish  speech,  which  on  the  whole 
he  spoke  exceedingly  well,  and  his  foreign  accent, 
would  prove  little  hindrance  to  his  killing  English 
ladies.  It  was  easy  to  see,  fi'om  the  little  he  said 
in  conversation,  that  he  Avas  devoted  to  pleasure, 
and  had  an  utter  abnegation  of  all  ])rinciple.  And 
so  much  is  this  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in  Paris 
that  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  it  might 
not  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  world  that  Paris 
might  be  held  beneath  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  a 
(quarter  of  an  hour. 

^lonsieur  Pa]nllon  stared  rather  hard  at  me,  as  if 
haunted  by  some  recollection  of  my  face,  but  appar- 
ently he  could  not  identify  it.  I  had  a  momentary- 
thought  of  reminding  him  of  the  Snlle  d'Artois ; 
but,  less  from  any  reasonings  on  the  stibject  than 
from  an  instinct,  I  mentally  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  do  so. 

He  was  certainly  the  most  juvenile  and  joyous  of 
Benedicts,  and  wore  his  married  chains  as  lightly 
as  if  thev  were  roses.  He  made  one  or  two  jocular 
allusions  to  "madame  ma  fennne,"  stowed  away 
sately  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  As  supper 
became  prolonged,  ^lonsieur  Papillon  said  he  would 
send  away  his  carriage.  Presently  he  told  <^ne  of 
the  waiters  to  send  his  servant  in  to  him.   At  once  a 
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rather  ill-lookin;;  fellow  entored,  whom  I  iininedi- 
atoly  reL-o;;nized  as  hiivin.;  seen  the  other  ni;;ht 
amusin;^  himself  with  the  coarhman  while  the  car- 
ria;^e  was  waiting  in   that  dark  by-street  in   Les 

Alonsicur  Papillon  beckoned  the  man  to  him  and 
8j)oke  quietly  a  few  words,  in  that  quiet,  subdued 
tone  in  which  jx-ople  speak  to  servants  when  they 
do  not  wish  to  attract  attention  or  to  disturb  com- 
panv.  Now  it  so  happened  that  I  sat  next  but  one 
to  this  gentleman,  n\\  diplomatic  younj:  friend  bein;; 
interposed  between  us.  I  confess  tliat  I  leaned 
back  in  my  chair,  and  usin;;  him  as  far  as  I  could  as 
a  screen,  I  sought  to  make  out  amthing  he  might 
be  saying.  Tlie  attache  spoke  to  me,  and  I  gave 
liim  a  mechanical  answer.  I  strained  every  nerve 
to  hear  what  I  could  of  that  whispered  conversa- 
tion. At  last,  slightly  raising  liis  voice,  but  without 
departing  from  a  whisper,  he  said, — 

"  Jtemember,  —  the  Maixon  Dupont  at  Fontaiu- 
hleaii." 

Soon  after  I  departed.  The  fun  of  the  party 
was  growing  too  fast  and  furious  for  me.  I  was 
very  nuuTied,  and  not  able  to  regard  connubial  ties 
so  slightly  as  that  butterfly  Papillon.  It  was  a 
point  of  minor  morals  with  me  that  I  should  get  to 
bed  by  midnight.  At  midnight  also  the  Salle 
d'Artois  closed.  Somehow,  there  was  an  impulse 
on  my  mind  that  I  would  go  and  sun  ey  the  ground 
and  see  wliat  the  pretty  English  singer  was  doing 
with  herself. 

A  voiture  de  remise  took  me  quickly,  and  I  arrived 
at  the  suburban  place  of  amusement  a  good  twenty 
minutt's  before  it  closed.  But  the  company  was 
thinning,  and  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  the  principal 
j>er3on  I  sought  was  not  there.  I  took  some  refresh- 
ment, and  then  tried,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  imitate 
the  ways  of  those  people  who  make  a  point  of 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  waiters  and 
proprietors,  in  the  cafes  they  frequent. 

"  Had  mademoiselle,  the  pretty  Englishwoman, 
been  singing  that  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  she  was  gone.  She  was  gone  at  eleven 
hours." 

"  Would  she  be  there  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

"  No,  —  this  was  her  last  night.  Her  engage- 
ment was  terminated." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  I  asked  next.  "  She  sang 
verv  nicely.  Did  not  monsieur  the  proprietor  think 
so  f  " 

"  Yes,  certainly,  she  did  sing  very  well,  —  for 
an  Englishwoman.  But  the  public  required  novel- 
ties, and  it  did  not  do  to  keep  the  same  singer  long 
before  them." 

"  Had  she  been  there  verv  long  ?  " 

"  Not  ver)'  long." 

Here  the  man  went  away,  and  to  nw  mind  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
young  lady  who  hadjust  passed  away  from  his  employ. 

That  night  I  looked  amid  the  contents  of  the  par- 
cel which  M.  Koek  had  sent  me  from  the  office  for 
the  paragraph  to  which  he  had  referred,  but  I  could 
not  find  it. 

IV.   IX  TUK  foup:st  of  fontainhlkau. 

The  next  morning  while  I  was  dressing  I  took  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  down  the  tliree  whispers 
which  I  had  overheanl  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  days. 

They  were,  of  course :  — 

(a)  "  0,  no,  no.     It  cannot  be  until  Friday." 


(b)  "  /  .i/ioiilil  hrenl-  my  heart  if  sh>'  ha^  eloped 
from  the  convent  with  any  Frenchman." 

(c)  "  Remember,  —  the  Maison  Dupont  at  Fon- 
tainhlcau." 

The  curious  notion  had  soineliow  wrought  itself 
into  my  mind  that  it  was  possible  that  these  three 
overheard  whispers  might  stand  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion and  connection  to  each  other. 

It  was  just  possible,  but  the  chances  were  utterly 
against  the  truth  of  such  a  theory.  There  was  in- 
deed a  certain  speciousness  in  the  idea.  It  might 
not  be  difficult  to  invent  a  framework  of  circumstan- 
ces into  which  these  three  wliispers  might  be  tessel- 
ated  and  inwrought.  But  it  was  much  more  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  different  whispers  belonged  to 
different  sets  of  circumstances  standing  in  no  sort 
of  connection  to  each  other.  Of  course,  on  any 
doctrine  of  chances,  the  odds  were  tremendously 
against  the  theory  of  any  such  correlation  as  I  was 
supposing.  Taking  the  three  sentences  in  their 
clironological  consecutiveness,  what  on  earth  could 
a  Friday  have  to  do  with  an  elopement  from  a  con- 
vent, and  what  on  earth  could  an  elopement  from  a 
convent  have  to  do  with  any  particular  locality 
at  Fontainbleau  ?  And  how  extremely  unlikely  it 
must  be  that  a  gay,  frivolous,  and  not  over  reputa- 
ble place  like  the  Salle  d'Artois  could  stand  in  any 
sort  of  connection  with  the  staid  solemnity  of  a  con- 
vent I  I  had  indeed,  it  is  true,  certain  information 
beyond  these  whispers  which  might  have  a  jxissible 
connection  with  their  subject-matter. 

There  had  certainly  been  an  escape  from  a  con- 
vent. Here  Kock's  newspaper  paragraph  possibly 
corroborated  and  identified  the  second  whisper. 
But  I  could  not  see  in  what  possible  connection  the 
remark  (b)  could  stand  to  (a)  and  (c).  It  was  pos- 
sible that  (a)  and  (c)  might  stand  in  a  definite  re- 
lationship. The  chances  of  a  coincidence  between 
the  two  were  immeasurably  better  than  the  chances 
of  a  coincidence  between  the  three.  The  existence 
of  that  charming  gentleman  Monsieur  Papillon  was 
a  connecting  link  between  the  two.  Was  it  also 
possible  that  his  existence  could  be  adumbrated  in 
the  second  whisper  ?  i.  e.,  "  I  should  break  my  heart 
if  she  has  eloped  from  the  convent  with  a  1  rench- 
man."  And  now  the  subject  which  had  been  grad- 
ually growing  on  my  mind  made  me  feel  quite  hot 
and  feverish.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some  woful 
drama  was  being  enacted  that  day  in  which,  quite 
involuntarily,  I  was  called  upon  to  play  a  principal 
part.  And  this  very  day,  ot  which  the  golden  mo- 
ments were  slipping  away  so  fast,  was  Friday,  the 
day  on  which  something  was  to  happen,  tlie  scene 
of  which  was  laid  at  Fontainbleau.  I  flung  down 
impatiently  a  set  of  numbers,  which  had  just  come 
in  by  post,  of  the  "  Coketown  Daily  Express,"  al- 
though they  contained  some  choice  examples  of  my 
most  careful  observations  and  reasonings  in  politics. 

"  There  is  sometimes,"  I  sai<l  to  my  wife,  "  a  des- 
tiny in  the  overhearing  of  whispers.  Do  you  re- 
member the  cranes  of  Ibycus  ?  " 

But  my  wife  did  not  recollect  the  cranes  of 
Ibycus. 

"  Ibycus,"  I  said,  '^  was  a  poet,  who,  travelling 
through  a  wild  country,  fell  in  company  with  two 
evilly  disposed  men,  who  set  unon  him  to  rob  and 
murder  him,  in  which  design  tnev  succeeded  only 
too  well,  llie  dying  poet  looked  around  for  suc- 
cor, but  saw  nothing  but  some  cranes  hovering 
in  the  air.  '  O  ye  cranes,'  he  said,  '  avenge 
Ibycus ! '  A  month  (»r  two  later  his  two  mui-derers 
were  in  an  ojien-air  theatre,  and  some  cranes  were 
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visible  not  far  off.  '  Behold,'  whispered  one  man 
to  another,  ♦  the  cranes  of  Ibycus* ' !  Now  this  re- 
mark was  overheard.  Ibycus  was  bound  to  this 
city,  and  thci-c  was  surprise  and  consternation  that 
he  had  not  arrived.  It  was  manifest  tliat  these 
two  men,  whose  physiognomy  was  probably  hard- 
\y  in  their  favor,  knew  something  about  Ib^•cus. 
Tlu'v  were  seized,  examined  separately,  and  the 
truth  coming  out,  were  both  executed.     Now  these 

B.-ovidential  cranes  brought  murderers  to  justice, 
ut  it  is  manifest,  my  dear,  that  the  casual  over- 
hearing of  a  speech  was  the  moving  cause  of  the 
discovi-ry,  though  the  cranes  have  always  absorbed 
the  credit." 

"  Well,"  said  my  wife,  "  your  overheard  whispers 
gave  a  time,  which  is  to-day,  and  a  locality,  which 
is  Fontainbleau.  Tliere  ma)-  be  something  worse 
than  murder  going  on.  Why  don't  you  go  down 
to  Fontainbleau  to-day  ?  " 

I  was  astonished  at  the  direct  simplicity  of  this 
suggestion,  which  had  not  occurred  to  my  mind. 

"Because,"  I  answered,  "  I  don't  see  now  a  con- 
vent can  have  anything  to  do  with  Friday  or  with 
Fontainbleau." 

"  But  I  thought  you  gentlemen,  if  you  had  a  lot 
of  data,  did  not  mind  having  an  a;  in  it,  but  sought 
to  solve  its  value  in  an  equation." 

This  was  really  clever  in  the  wife,  and  I  thought 
there  was  something  clever  in  the  notion.  Still,  I 
was  by  no  means  prepared  to  fling  away  a  day  on 
spec  and  make,  perchance,  a  bootless  excursion. 
"  But  don't  wait  dinner,"  was  my  ultimatum,  "  for, 
after  all,  I  might  go  down  to  Fontainbleau." 

I  presently  gained  the  knifeboard  of  the  Courbe- 
voie  omnibus  and  took  three  sous'  worth  of  dan- 
ger down  to  the  Louvi'e,  Then  I  continued  to 
walk  down  the  Hue  Rivoli,  bethinking  myself  that 
it  was  all  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station 
whence  I  must  start  for  Fontainbleau. 

But  how  astonished  I  was  when,  just  as  I  gained 
the  beautiful  tower  of  St.  Jacques,  I  came  upon  the 
very  two  women  who  had  so  greatly  interested  me 
in  ihe  garden  of  the  Toileries  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

Without  the  delay  of  a  second  I  advanced  to  them 
and  took  off  my  hat.  I  turned  to  the  elder  one, 
who  still  had  evident  marks  of  grief  and  agitation 
on  her  countenance,  and  said,  — 

"  Madam,  will  you  allow  me  to  speak  to  you  for 
a  few  minutes  on  a  very  important  matter?  " 

She  gave  a  little  shriek.  "  It  must  be  about 
Clara,  Mrs.  Burns.  O  sir,  tell  me  where  is  my 
daughter  ?  " 

I  asked  them  if  they  would  step  across  the  road, 
and  enter  into  the  little  enclosure  around  the  Tower. 
We  sat  down  on  one  of  the  pleasant  benches  close 
by  Pascal's  statue.  The  air  was  scented  with  flowers, 
the  little  children  were  playing  about  with  their 
bonnes,  and  there  was  the  fountain's  musical  ripple. 

"  Is  your  daughter,"  I  asked,  "  a  tall,  handsome 
girl,  —  sings  well,  —  has  fair  hair  and  complexion, 
but  dark  eyes,  —  about  nineteen  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  she.  It  is  the  very  same.  O  sir ! 
where  is  she  ?  " 

But  I  was  phlegmatically  obliged  to  say  that  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  her  whereabouts. 

They  were  so  downcast  at  this  that  I  ventured  to 
explain  that  I  thought  it  possible  we  ini^ht  be  put 
on  the  right  track  to  find  her.  Tlien  I  soon  fluc- 
ceedcd  in  getting  their  little  story  from  them. 

The  elder  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  London  mer- 
chant, who,  having  always  kept  uji  a  costly  and 


luxurious  establishment,  had  left  his  family  only 
poorly  off,  owing  to  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  his  property.  There  were  several  daughters, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  at  least  one  or  two  of 
them  should  become  governesses,  which  was  hard 
upon  girls  who  were  accustomed  to  a  gay  and  rath- 
er fast  life.  Mrs.  Burns,  an  Anglo-Parisian  friend 
of  Mrs.  Broadhurst's,  had  suggested  to  her  that  her 
daughter  should  entt-r  a  Doniinican  convent,  where 
a  school  was  kept,  on  what  are  called  in  j'^ngland 
"  mutual  terms."  The  young  lady  was  to  give  les- 
sons in  English,  and  receive  some  lessons  in  French. 
Board  and  lodging  were  to  be  provided  for  her, 
but  no  stipend  was  to  be  given. 

After  a  time  Miss  Clara  Broadhurst  grew  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  her  position.  The  early  hours 
and  the  plain  fare  of  the  convent  did  not  suit  her. 
She  had  a  great  notion  that  she  deserved  a  stipend. 
She  had  also  a  great  notion  that  she  had  better  go 
upon  the  stage,  or  that  she  might  do  well  as  a  sing- 
er at  public  concerts.  Although  the  living  at  the 
convent  was  so  plain,  and  the  rules  so  stringent. 
Miss  Broadhurst  was  not  called  upon  in  any  de- 
gree to  be  treated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  inmate 
would  be  treated;  and  all  her  school  work  being 
finished  in  the  morning,  she  had  lull  range  of  lib- 
erty between  the  early  dinner  and  the  early  tea. 
Tliere  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  but  a  OTcat  deal  of 
this  time  was  spent  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
appeared  that  she  had  made  several  undesirable  ac- 

?uaintances  in  Paris,  in  the  case  of  English  and 
rench  ladies  against  whom  Mrs.  Bums  could  not 
actually  allege  anything,  but  of  whom  she  disap- 
proved as  companions  of  the  daughter  of  her  friend. 
Latterly  Miss  Broadhurst  had  been  dropping  hints 
to  her  mother  that  she  had  an  opening  in  life  much 
more  to  her  taste  than  teaching  in  a  French 
convent.  Then  her  letters  grew  rarer,  and  then 
they  ceased.  Later  still  she  disappeared  from  the 
convent.  She  had  gone  out  one  jifternoon  as  usual, 
and  had  never  come  back.  It  had  evidently  been 
a  step  studiously  contemplated,  for  all  her  clothing 
and  effects,  for  some  days  past,  had  gradually  been 
in  course  of  removal. 

[I  may  here  state  what  subsequently  transpired, 
—  that  she  had  obtained  an  engagement  to  sing  at 
the  Salle  d'Artois.  I  was  never  able  rightly  to 
make  out  whether  she  had  formed  the  accjuaint- 
ance  of  Monsieur  Papillon  pre^  ious  to  or  during 
this  musical  engagement,  but  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  former  was  the  case.] 

Mrs.  Broadhurst  had  immediately  been  tele- 
graphed for  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Biums  to  come  to 
Paris  ;  and  in  a  state  almost  of  distraction  she  had 


been  malcing  inquiries  everywhere  in  Paris  about 

it  hit" 
success  in  the  search. 


her  daughter,  but  had  not  hitherto  met  witli  any 


Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  hurried  storj-  which 
they  told  me,  and.  they  now  looked  impatiently 
towards  me  to  see  what  consolation  or  guidance  I 
could  offer  them.  My  own  mind  was  in  a  statt  of 
utter  incertitude.  I  was  uncertain  even  on  the 
question  of  identification,  —  whether  the  girl  I  had 
seen  was  really  the  Clara  Broadhurst  who  was 
missing.  But  here  they  were  positive,  and  would 
allow  no  expression  of  doubt.  I  then  told  my  trem- 
bling and  astonished  listeners  that,  assuming  the 
identity,  I  knew  that  their  Clara  was  intimate,  and 
apparently  deeply  in  love  with  a  Frenchman ;  that 
I  liac}  heard  her  mention  this  present  Friday  to 
him  in  a  way  that  looked  like  an  assignation  with 
him ;  that  I  knew  that  on  tliis  verj-  day  her  engage- 
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ment  to  sing  in  public  tcrminatt^d ;  and  I  also  knew 
that  on  tliis  very  day  the  Frenchman  was  going 
down  to  Fontainbleau.  Tiio  almost  irri'sistible  iu- 
fiirence  was  that  she  was  going  to  accompany  him 
to  that  place.  I  also  told  them  that  it  watt  my 
intention  to  go  to  Funtuinbleau  that  verv  day  ;  but 
I  did  not  think  it  nucessaiy-  to  say  tliat  1  wa8  going 
tliere  simply  on  account  of  the  young  lady  un- 
known, for  then  they  might  be  building  still  higher 
expectations  that  might  prove  fallacious.  1  discov- 
ered that  it"  we  moved  off  at  once  we  should  be  in 
time  tor  as  e;ir!y  a  train  as  Monsieur  Papiilon  was 
at  all  likely  to  take.  We  caught  our  tiain,  and  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  and  my  two  sud- 
den and  unexpected  companions  arrived  at  Fon- 
tainbleau. 

The  n-ader  will  probably  recollect  that  long, 
straight  road  with  its  rows  of  straight  trees,  be- 
tween the  station  and  the  town  of  Fontainbleau. 
We  looked  eagerly  to  see  who  might  be  our  com- 
panions in  the  train :  but  no  one  whom  I  could 
recognize  alighted  at  the  station.  When  we  got 
into  the  town,  and  had  alighted  at  an  ugly-looking 
hotel,  I  jK'rsuaded  them  to  have  some  refreshment, 
and  I  endeavored  to  calm  Mrs.  Broadhurst's  intense 
nervous  excitement.  Then  I  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
strolled  about,  settling  our  plan  of  operations. 
My  first  object  was  to  discover  where  the  MaJson 
Dupont  might  happen  to  Iw.  I  easily  ascertained 
that  it  was  a  very  respectable  boarding-house  kept 
by  M.  Dupont,  a  respectable  and  responsible  man, 
situated  about  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the  town, 
on  the  verge  of  the  forest.  Finding  that  some 
hours  must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  the  next 
train,  I  jxjrsuaded  them  to  visit  the  palace  and 
grounds  ;  showed  them  the  spot  where  the  first 
Napoleon  kissed  the  eagles,  and  took  lus  farewell ; 
showed  them  the  pond  where  the  third  Napoleon 
tumbled  topsy-turvy  among  the  great  carp  ;  pointed 
out  the  Empress's  gondola,  which  I  believed  was 
the  very  same  that  Lord  Byron  had  used  at  Ven- 
ice, and,  in  fact,  exhausted  all  mv  little  store  of 
Napoleonic  reminiscences.  ITie  ladies,  however, 
were  hardly  in  a  state  of  mind  that  permitted  them 
to  do  justice  to  my  agreeable  and  improving  vein 
of  anecdote.  I  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  dis- 
miss all  notions  of  sight-seeing,  and  confine  our- 
selves strictly  to  the  immediate  business  of  the  day. 
Mrs.  Broadhurst  and  I  were  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Maison  Dui)ont,  and  Mrs.  Burns  was 
to  return  to  the  station  and  watch  for  the  runaways. 
It  was  curious  how  the  impression  that  they  would 
arrive  had  now  become  rooted  in  our  minds. 

We  drove  leisurely  to  the  locality  that  had  been 
indicated  to  mc,  obtaining  glimpses  of  flowery 
spaces  and  deep  forest  glades.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  Maison  Dupont,  we  were  ushered  into  the 
pleasant  prest^nce  of  Madame  Dupont,  and,  as  I 
nad  agreed  with  m}-  com|)anion,  I  took  charge  of 
this  suificii-ntly  dilHcult  and  embarrassing  business. 

I  asked  Madame  Dupont  if  she  had  any  room  for 
any  more  inmates. 

Madame  Dupont  was  very  full,  and  was  expect- 
ing fresh  an-ivals.  Still,  tliere  was  one  chamber 
unoccui)ied. 

Airs.  Broadhurst  at  once  said  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  engage  the  room  for  herself. 

Mi'^ht  I  ask  who  were  the  new  arrivals  ?  We 
were  daily  extiecting  some  friends  of  ours  who  were 
going  to  sketch  in  the  forest. 

She  tiiought  it  was  for  a  ^ntleman  and  his  sister. 
The  name  was  Bertrand.    Her  two  best  bedrooms 


were  taken  for  them,  by  telegraph.  Tliey  had  also 
wanted  a  privat-j  sitting-room,  but  she  haid  only  the 
use  of  the  public  r(X)ms  to  offer  them,  but  for  the 
day  at  lea.st  they  would  have  these  rooms  pretty 
well  to  themselves. 

I  will  now  nut  down  in  chronological  order  the 
few  remarkable  events  of  that  afternoon. 

Good  Mrs.  Bums  waited  ibr  many  anxious  hours 
at  that  uninten-sting  station.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  if  they  came  and  proceeded  anywhere  else  than 
to  the  Maison  Dupont  she  should  follow  them,  and 
at  once  communicate  with  us  by  a  messenger. 
But  if  they  went  to  the  Maison  Dupont  her  mission 
was  at  an  end,  and  she  was  to  return  to  the  hotel, 
where  we  would  communicate  with  her. 

The  eight  o'clock  train  from  Paris  duly  arrived, 
and  then,  sure  as  fate,  Mrs.  Bums  recognized  her 
young  acquaintance,  Clara  Broadhurst,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  young  dandified  Frenchman. 

"  Why,  Clara,"  said  tlie  good  lady,  "  what  brings 
you  here,  and  how  d'ye  do  ?  They  told  me  that 
you  had  returned  to  England.  Did  n't  you  like  the 
convent  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  said  Clara,  very  haughtily,  and 
speaking  in  French,  "  I  am  potty  that  I  have  no 
time  to  speak  to  you  now.  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
am  engaged  to  marry  this  gentleman,  Monsieur 
Bertrand,  of  Marseilles,  and  have  come  here  on  a 
visit  to  some  of  his  friends." 

The  gentleman  had  calmly  ignored  the  stout 
English  lady,  and  was  hailing  a  voiture.  Clara 
ma<ie  a  comrtesy  and  swept  past  her.  Mrs.  Burns 
was  petrified  with  astonishment.  But  she  heard 
the  word  Dupont  in  the  direction. 

When  Monsieur  and  his  interesting  companion 
arrived  at  the  Maison  Dupont,  ihey  were  met  by 
the  smiling  landlady,  who  told  them  that  she  was 
so  sorry  that  she  had  no  private  room  for  them. 
There  was  only  a  gentleman  in  a  salon,  and  she  un- 
derstood that  he  was  going  almost  directly,  as  soon 
as  he  had  done  some  little  business  for  a  friend. 

There  was  a  gentleman  sitting  at  the  window, 
with  liis  hat  in  one  hand  and  that  day's  "  Galignani  " 
in  tlie  other.  This  individual  was  the  esteemed 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  "  Coketown  Daily 
Express." 

As  he  entered  I  rose  from  my  seat  and  faced  him. 
"  Ah,  Monsieur  Papiilon,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  am  so 
happy ;  what  an  extraordinary  encounter !  I  had 
the  pleasiure  of  meeting  joii  in  verj'  agreeable  com- 
pany last  night  on  the  Boulevaitis." 

He  shook  hands  witli  me  hurriedly  and  gave  a 
forced  laugh.  "  Vous  avez  tort,  Monsieur.  I  am 
M.  Bertrand,  of  Marseilles,  much  at  your  service. 
What  do  you  say,  —  Papiilon  ?  it  is  one  good  JQke. 
they  call  me  that  because  I  am  light-hearted." 

''  Just  as  you  like,"  I  answered ;  "  it  is  of  no 
imp<^)rtance,  but  I  don't  think  our  mutual  friend,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  B.,  of  the  English  Emba.<;sy,  would  take 
such  a  lilierty  with  either  of  us  as  to  make  an 
introduction  under  false  colors." 

I  noticed  that  he  bit  his  lips  and  appeared  greatly 
disgusted.  His  companion  turned  first  towards 
him  and  then  towards  me  her  large,  incjuiring  eyes. 

"  All,  B.,  he  is  what  you  do  call  one  funny  dog." 

"  And  so  are  you,  Monsieur  Papiilon,*'  I  an- 
swered. "  But  how  is  madame,  your  wife,  —  and 
the  charming  little  infant  in  Calvados  ?  " 

He  changed  color  very  much,  and  muttered  a 
viille  tonnerres.  Then  he  seized  his  companion's 
resisting  hand,  and  said,  smilingly,  "  Voilh  madame." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  I  said,  laughingly.    **  ITbat  is  not 
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M.idiimc  Papillon.  Unless  I  am  ^eatly  mistaken, 
that  is  ^fi■<s  Clara  BroatlhurM." 

She  started  up,  ahiiost  as  if  shot.  "  O  sir !  and 
<lo  you  know  me  ?  And  is  not  this  gentleman  M. 
Bertrand,  of  Marseilles?" 

"My  cliild,"  I  answered,  "his  name  is  Papillon. 
lie  is  a  member  of  the  JtK-key  Club  at  Paris.     I  lis 

tlaoe  is  in  the  north  of  France,  where  he  has  Ictl 
is  wife." 
She  ca^t  on  him  a  look  of  the  most  indij^iJint 
reproach.  Then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and 
be;ran  to  moan.  "  O,  what  shall  I  do  ?  What 
shall  I  do  ?  My  mother,  mv  poor  mother !  0  I 
wish  I  had  never  come  to  t*aris !  O  my  mother, 
where  are  vou  ?  " 

"  I  am  iiere,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Broadhurst, 
and  she  calmly  glided  from  the  petite  salon  adjoin- 
ing, and  folded  her  weeping  daughter  in  her  arms. 

When  1  went  up  to  Paris  a  few  hours  later  by 
the  night  mail,  among  the  gentlemen  in  the  smoking 
compartment  I  recognized,  with  much  satisfaction, 
my  young  friend,  M.  Papillon.  He  was  very  affa- 
ble and  offered  me  a  light. 

Miss  Clara  Broadliurst  afterwards  sang  in  a 
London  concert-room.  After  a  very  short  terra  of 
professional  life,  however,  she  married  a  very  wor- 
thy man.  I  wonder,  however,  whether  he  —  or 
indeed  either  of  them  —  altogether  knew  about  the 
curious  incident  of  The  Three  Overheard  Whispers. 


APPARENT  DEATH. 

Very  lately  the  present  writer  was  requested  to 
attend,  on  a  Monday  morning,  the  funeral  of  a  lady 
eixty-seven  years  of  age,  the  wife  of  the  mayor  of  a 
small  French  town,  who  had  died  in  the  night  V)e- 
tween  the  Thursday  and  the  Friday  previous.  On 
the  company  assembling,  the  curd  informed  us  that 
the  body  would  remain  where  it  was  lor  a  Avhile, 
but  that  the  usual  ceremonies  (except  those  at  the 
cemetery)  would  be  proceeded  with  all  the  same. 
We  therefore  followed  him  to  the  church,  and  had 
a  funeral  service  without  a  burial.  It  transpired 
that  the  body  was  still  (piite  warm,  and  presented 
no  signs  of  decomposition. 

In  the  ordinar\-  course  of  things,  this  circum- 
stance might  not  have  preventt'd  the  interment; 
but  the  poor  lady  herself  had  requested  not  to  be 
buried  until  decomposition  should  have  begun  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  mistake ;  and  the  family  re- 
membered, and  regretted,  that  her  brother  had  been 
put  into  the  ground,  three  days  after  his  death, 
while  still  warm,  and  with  his  countenance  un- 
changed. Tliey  had  occasionally  felt  uneasy  about 
the  matter,  fearing  that  they  mif/ht  have  been  too 
precipitate  in  their  proceedings.  So  in  this  case 
they  resolved  to  take  no  irrevocable  step  without 
the  full  assiu^nce  of  being  justified  in  doing  so. 
The  corpse  was  kept  uninterred  long  afler  every 
doubt  was  set  at  rest.  Certainly  we  manage  some 
thin<;s  better  in  England  than  in  France ;  amongst 
them  being  the  interval  allowed  to  elapse  between 
death  and  intennent.  Still,  there  are  circumstan- 
ces and  cases  which,  even  here,  afford  matter  for 
serious  reflection. 

It  will  easily  l>e  supposed  that  the  dangerous 
briefness  of  this  interval  has  been  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  French  Legislature,  and  been 
ably  discussed  by  the  French  medical  press.  In 
18C6,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Senate  from  a 


person  named  De  Cornol,  jK)inting  out  the  danger 
of  hasty  interments,  and  suggesting  the  measures 
he  thought  recjuisite  to  avoid  temble  consequences. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  prayed  that  the  siiace 
of  twenty-four  hours  between  the  decease  and  the 
interment  now  prescribed  by  the  law  should  be 
extended  to  eight-and-forty  hours. 

A  long  debate  followed,  in  which  Cardinal  Don- 
net,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  took  a  lea<'!ng  part. 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  ]>etition 
should  not  be  set  aside  by  the  "order  of  the  day," 
but  that  it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior  for  ftu-ther  consideration  and  incjuiry. 
Some  of  the  venerable  prelate's  remarks  produced 
so  great  an  effect  on  his  auditors  as  to  merit  par- 
ticular mention.  He  said  he  had  the  very  best 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  victims  of  hasty 
interments  Avere  more  numerous  than  j)eople  sup- 
posed. He  considered  the  regulations  on  this  head 
prescribed  by  the  law  as  very  judicious,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  Avere  not  always  executed  as  they 
should  be,  nor  was  sufficient  importance  attached 
to  them.  In  the  village  Avhere  he  was  stationed  as 
assistant  curate  in  the  first  period  of  his  sacerdotal 
life,  he  saved  two  persons  from  being  buried  alive. 
Tlie  first  was  an  aged  man,  who  lived  twelve  hours 
after  the  hour  fixed  for  Ids  interment  by  the  mu- 
nicipal oflicer.  The  second  was  a  man  who  was 
quite  restored  to  life.  In  both  these  instances  a 
trance  more  prolonged  tha^  usual  was  taken  for 
actual  death. 

Tlie  next  case  in  his  experience  occxirred  at  Bor- 
deaux. A  young  ladj-,  who  bore  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  the  department,  had  passed 
through  what  was  believed  to  be  her  last  agony, 
and  as,  apparently,  all  was  over,  the  father  and 
mother  were  torn  away  from  the  heart-rending 
spectacle.  At  that  moment,  as  God  willed  it,  the 
cardinal  happened  to  pass  the  door  of  the  house, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  call  and  inquire  how 
the  young  lady  was  going  on.  ^\nien  he  entered 
the  room  the  nurse,  finding  the  body  breathless, 
was  in  tlie  act  of  covering  the  face,  and  indeed 
there  was  every  appearance  that  life  had  departed. 
Somehow  or  other,  it  did  not  seem  so  certain  to 
him  as  to  the  bystanders.  He  resolved  to  try. 
He  raised  his  Aoice,  called  loudly  upon  the  young 
lady  not  to  give  uj)  all  hope,  said  that  he  was  ci  ime 
to  cure  her,  and  that  he  was  about  to  pray  by  her 
side.  "  You  do  not  see  me,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
hear  what  I  am  saying."  Those  singular  presen- 
timents were  not  unfounded.  The  words  of  hope 
reached  her  ear  and  effected  a  marvellous  change, 
or  rather  called  back  the  life  that  was  departing. 
The  young  girl  survived,  and  in  1866  was  a  wite, 
the  mother  of  children,  and  the  chief  happiness  of 
two  most  respectable  families. 

The  last  instance  related  by  the  archbishop  is  so 
interesting,  and  matle  such  a  sensation,  tliat  it 
deserves  to  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

"In  the  summer  of  1826,  on  a  close  and  sultry 
day,  in  a  church  that  was  excessively  crowded,  a 
yolmg  priest  who,  was  in  the  act  of  preaching  was 
suddenly  seized  with  giddiness  in  the  pulpit.  The 
words  he  was  uttering  became  indistinct ;  he  soon 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  sank  down  upon  the 
floor.  He  was  taken  out  of  the  church,  and  can-ied 
home.  Everybody  thought  that  all  was  ovi-r. 
Some  hours  afterwards,  the  limeral  bell  was  tolled, 
and  the  usual  preparations  were  made  for  the  in- 
terment. His  eyesight  was  gone;  but  if,  like  the 
voun"'  ladv  I  have  mentioned,  he  could  see  nothing, 
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he  could  nevertheless  hear;  and  I  need  not  say 
that  what  reached  his  t-ars  was  not  calculated  to  re- 
assure him.  Tl»c  doctor  came,  examined  him,  and 
pronounced  him  dead;  and  atler  the  usual  in(]ui- 
ries  as  to  his  ajje,  the  pUice  of  his  birth,  &c.,  pave 
IHTinission  for  his  interment  next  morning.  Tlie 
venerable  bishop,  in  whose  cathedral  the  young 
prie.-it  was  pre:iching  when  he  was  seized  with  tlie 
Ht,  came  to  his  bedside  to  recite  the  De  Prolundis. 
Tlie  body  Avas  measured  for  the  coffin.  Night 
came  on,  and  you  will  ea.sily  feel  how  inexpressible 
was  the  augiush  of  the  living  being  in  such  a  sit- 
uation. At  last,  amid  the  voices  murmuring 
around  him,  he  distinguished  that  of  one  whom  he 
had  known  Irom  infancy,  lliat  voice  produced  a 
marvellous  elTect,  and  excited  him  to  make  a  super- 
human eObrt.  Of  what  followed  I '  need  say  no 
more  tlian  that  the  seemingly  dead  man  stood  next 
day  in  the  j)ulpit,  from  which  he  had  been  taken 
for  dead.  That  young  priest,  gentlemen,  is  the 
same  man  who  is  now  speaking  before  you,  and 
who,  more  than  forty  years  after  that  event,  im- 
plo:-es  those  in  authority  not  merely  to  watch 
vigilantly  over  the  careful  execution  of  the  legal 
prescriptions  with  regard  to  interments,  but  to  en- 
act fresh  ones,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recunvnce 
of  Lrrepai'able  misfortunes." 

A  remarkable  pam])hlet,  Lettre  sur  La  Mort 
Apparente,  Les  Consequences  R^elles  des  Inhu- 
mations Precipitees,  et  Le  Temps  Pendant  lenuel 
pent  per.-ister  L' Aptitude  h  etre  Rappel^  Ji  la  Vie, 
by  the  late  regretted  Dr.  Charles  Londe,  records 
accidents  w^hich  are  more  likely  than  the  preceding 
to  occur  in  England.  Even  were  the  bathing  sea- 
son not  at  hand,  deatlis  by  drowning  are  always  to 
be  api)rehendetl.     We  therefore  cite  the  following  : 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1829,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  aflernoon,  near  the  Pont  des  Arts,  Paris,  a 
body,  which  appeared  lifeless,  was  taken  out  of 
the  river.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  twenty 
years  of  age,  dark  conn)lexione(l,  and  strongly  built. 
The  corpse  was  discolored  and  cold ;  the  face  and 
lips  were  swollen  ami  tinged  with  blue ;  a  thick 
and  yellowish  froth  exuded  from  the  moutli ;  the 
eyes  were  open,  fixed,  and  motionless :  the  limbs 
limp  and  drooping.  iVo  puhtitioii  of  the  heart  nor 
trace  of  respiration  was  perceptible.  Tlic  body  had 
remained  under  water  for  a  considerable  time ;  the 
search  after  it,  made  in  Dr.  Bourgeois's  presence, 
lasted  luUy  twenty  minutes.  That  gentleman  did 
not  hesitate  to  incur  the  derision  of  the  lookers-on, 
by  proceeding  to  attemi)t  the  resurrection  of  what 
in  their  eyes  was  a  mere  lump  of  cla}'.  Nevertlie- 
less,  several  hours  aftersvards,  the  sujjposed  corpse 
was  restored  to  life,  thanks  to  the  obstinate  perse- 
verance of  the  doctor,  who,  although  strong  and  en- 
joying robust  lieiJth,  was  several  times  on  the  point 
ot  losing  courage,  and  abandoning  the  patient  in 
despair. 

But  what  would  have  happened  if  Dr.  Bourgeois, 
instead  t>f  persistently  remaining  stooping  over  the 
inanimate  IxKly,  with  watchful  eye  and  afteuticji  ear, 
to  catch  the  first  rustlinix  of  tlie  !ieart,  had  left  the 
drowned  man,  at\cr  half-an-hour's  fmitless  endeav- 
or, as  often  hajJiHJns?  Tlie  unfortunate  young 
man  would  have  i)cen  laid  in  the  grave,  allhouijh 
capable  of  rextoratioa  to  life  I  To  this  case,  l)r 
Bourgeois,  in  the  iVreliives  de  Medecine,  adds 
others,  in  which  individuals  who  had  remained  un- 
der water  as  long  as  six  iiouus  were  recalled  to 
lite  by  ellorts  wliich  a  weaker  convictiijn  than  his 
own  would  have  refrained  from  making.     These 


facts  lead  Dr.  Londe  to  the  conclusion  that,  every 
i/ay,  drowned  individuals  an  buried,  who,  with  {/rent- 
er oerseverunce  might  lie  rvstorvd  to  life. 

Nor  is  sufPxjation  by  foul  air  and  mephitical  "•as 
a  rare  form  of  death  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
possible  that  suspended  animation  may  now  and 
then  have  been  mistaken  for  the  absolute  extinc- 
tion of  life.  Dr.  Londe  gives  an  instructive  case  to 
the  purpose.  At  the  extremity  of  a  large  grocer's 
shop,  a  close,  narrow  corner,  or  rather  hole,  was 
tlie  sleeping-place  of  the  shopman  who  managed 
the  night  sale  till  the  shop  was  closed,  and  who 
opened  the  shutters  at  four  in  the  mornin^.  On 
the  16th  of  January,  1825,  there  were  loud  Tcnocks 
at  the  grocer's  door.  As  nobody  stured  to  open  it, 
the  grocer  rose  himself,  grumbling  at  the  shopman's 
laziness,  and  proceeding  to  his  sleeping-hole  to 
scold  him.  He  found  him  motionless  in  bed,  com- 
pletely deprived  of  consciousness.  Terror-struck 
by  the  idea  of  sudden  death,  he  immediately  sent 
in  search  of  a  doctor,  who  suspected  a  case  of 
asphyxia  by  mephitism.  His  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed by  the  sight  of  a  night-lamp,  which  had 
gone  out,  although  well  supplied  with  oil  and  wick ; 
and  by  a  portable  stove  containing  the  remains  of 
charcoal  partly  reduced  to  ashes. 

In  spite  of  a  severe  frost,  he  immediately  had  the 
patient  taken  into  the  open  air,  and  kept  on  a  chair 
m  a  position  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible.  The 
limbs  of  the  sufTerer  hung  loose  and  drooping,  the 
pupils  were  motionless,  with  no  trace  either  of 
breathing  or  pulsation  of  the  heart  or  arteries ;  in 
short,  there  were  all  the  signs  of  death.  Tlie  most 
approved  modes  of  restoring  animation  were  i^ersist- 
ed  in  for  a  long  while,  without  success.  At  last, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  that  is,  aller  eleven  hours' 
continued  exertion,  a  slight  movement  was  heard 
in  the  region  of  the  heart.  .  A  few  hours  afterwards 
the  patient  opened  his  eyes,  regained  consciousness, 
and  was  able  to  converse  with  the  spectators  at- 
tracted by  his  resurrection.  Dr.  Londe  draws  the 
same  conclusions  as  beford ;  namely,  that  persons 
suffocated  by  mephitism  are  not  unfrequently 
buried  when  they  juight  be  saved. 

We  have  had  cholera  in  Great  Britain,  and  may 
have  it  again.  At  such  trjing  times,  if  ever,  hur- 
ried interments  are  not  merely  excusable,  but 
almost  unavoidable.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  that  feai-ful  disease  is  to  bring  on  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  death,  the  prostration,  the  cold- 
ness, and  the  dull,  livid  hues,  long  before  life  has 
taken  its  departiu'e.  Now  Dr.  Londe  states  as  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  patients  pronounced  dead 
of  cholera  have  been  repeatedly  seen  to  move  one 
or  more  of  their  limbs  after  death. 

While  M.  Trachez  (who  had  been  sent  to  Poland 
to  study  the  cholera)  was  opening  a  subject  in  the 
dead-house  of  the  Bagatelle  Hospital  in  Warsaw, 
he  saw  another  body  (that  of  a  woman  of  fifly,  who 
had  died  in  two  days,  having  her  eyes  still  bright, 
her  joints  suj)ple,  but  the  whole  surface  extremely 
cold),  which  visibly  moved  its  lefl  foot  ten  or 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Afterwanls, 
the  right  foot  participated  in  the  same  movement, 
but  very  feebly.  M.  Trachez  sent  for  Mr.  Scjirle,  an 
English  siu-geon,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  phe- 
nomenon. Mr.  Searle  had  ojhn  remarked  it.  Hie 
woman,  nevertheless,  was  kfl  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  thence  taken  to  the  remetery.  Several 
otluT  medical  men  stated  that  they  had  made 
similar  observations.  From  which  M.  Trachez 
draws  the  inference:       It   i-   allowable  to  tliink 
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that  many  cholera  patients  have  been  buried 
alive." 

Dr.  Veyrat,  attached  to  tlic  Bath  Establishment, 
Aix  Savoy,  was  sent  for  to  La  Roche  (Department 
of  the  Yonne),  to  vi«it  a  cholera  patient,  There^e 
X.,  who  had  lost  all  the  members  of  her  family  by 
the  same  disease,  lie  found  her  in  a  complete 
state  of  asphyxia.  lie  opened  a  vein ;  not  a  drop 
of  blood  flowed.  He  applied  leeches;  they  bit, 
and  immediately  loosed  their  hold.  He  covered 
the  body  with  stimulant  applications,  and  went  to 
take  a  little  rest,  requesting  to  be  called  if  the 
patient  manifested  any  signs  of  life.  Tlie  night 
and  next  day  passed  without  any  change.  While 
making  preparations  for  the  burial,  they  noticed  a 
little  blood  oozing  out  of  the  leech-bites.  Dr. 
Veyrat,  informed  of  the  circumstance,  entered  the 
chamber,  just  as  tlie  nurse  Avas  about  to  wrap  the 
corpse  in  ifs  winding-sheet.  Suddenly  a  rattling 
noise  issued  from  Thdr^se's  chest.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  and  in  a  hollow  voice  said  to  the  nurse : 
"  What  are  yon  doing  here  ?  I  am  not  dead.  Get 
away  with  }ou."  She  recovered,  and  felt  no  other 
inconvenience  than  a  deafness,  which  lasted  about 
two  months. 

Exposure  to  cold  may  also  induce  a  suspension 
of  vitality,  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  actual  death. 
This  year,  the  French  senate  has  again  received 
several  petitions  relative  to  prcmattu^  interments. 
Tlie  question  is  serious  in  a  country  where  custom 
(to  say  nothing  of  law)  rules  that  burials  shall  take 
place  within  eight-and-forty,  8event}'-two,  or  at 
most  ninety-six  hours  after  death.  And,  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  that  trances,  catalepsies, 
lethargies,  and  cases  of  suspended  animation  have 
been  known  occasionally  to  continue,  it  is  scarcely 
in  England  less  interesting  to  us,  though  public 
feeling,  which  is  only  an  expression  of  natural  af- 
fection, approves,  and  indeed  almost  compels,  a 
longer  delay.  Tlie  attention  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment being  once  m§re  directed  to  the  subject, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
fear  will  be  removed. 

The  petitioners  have  retjuested,  as  a  precaution, 
that  all  burials,  for  the  future,  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  only  provisional.  Before  filling  a 
grave,  a  communication  is  to  be  made  between  the 
eoflUn  and  the  upper  atmosphere,  by  means  of  a 
respiratory  tube ;  and  the  grave  is  not  to  be  finally 
closed  until  all  hope  of  liie  is  abandoned.  These 
precautions,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  however  good 
in  theory,  are  scarcely  practicable.  Others  have 
demanded  the  general  establishment  of  mortuary 
chambers,  or  dead-houses,  like  those  in  Germany. 
And  not  only  the  petitioners,  but  several  senators, 
seem  to  consider  that  measure  the  full  solution  of 
the  problem.  Article  77  of  the  Civil  Code  pre- 
scribes a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  only ;  which 
appears  to  them  to  be  insuflScient.  Science,  they 
urge,  admits  tlie  certainty  that  death  has  taken 
place,  only  after  putrefactive  decomposition  has 
set  in.  Now,  a  much  longer  time  than  twenty-four 
hours  may  elapse  before  that  decomposition  mani- 
fests itself.  Deposit,  therefore,  your  dead  in  a 
mortuary  chapel  until  you  are  perfectly  sure,  from 
the  evidence  of  your  senses,  that  life  is  utterly  and 
hopelessly  extinct. 

In  Germany  coffina^with  the  corpses  laid  out  in 
tliiin.  are  placed  in  a  building  where  a  keeper 
watclies  day  and  night.  During  the  forty  years 
that  this  system  has  been  in  ibrce,  not  a  single  case 
of  apparent  death  has  been  proved  to  occur.     This 


negative  result  cannot  be  cited  as  conclusive,  either 
for  or  against  the  system.  In  a  country  where  a 
million  of  people  annually  die,  an  experimfent 
embracing  only  forty-six  thousand  corpses  is  too 
partial  to  lx«  relied  on  as  evidence.  Moreover, 
mortuary  chambers  exist  only  in  a  few  great  cen- 
tres of  population ;  and  it  is  especially  in  small 
towns  and  country  districts,  where  niedic-l  men  are 
too  busy  to  inspect  the  dead,  that  premature  in- 
terments are  to  be  apprehended. 

Out  of  Germany,  as  in  England  and  France, 
there  might  be  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  ]X)p- 
ulation  to  accept  and  make  use  of  mortuary  cham- 
bei*s.  And  even  if  favorably  looked  upon  in  large 
cities,  the  rich,  as  in  Germany,  would  refuse  to 
expose  their  dead  there  to  the  public  gaze.  In  the 
country-  and  in  isolated  villages  tlie  plan  would  bo 
impossible  to  carry  out.  M.  Henri  de  Parville, 
while  announcing  the  existence  of  an  infallible  test 
for  distinguishing  apparent  from  real  death,  jiro- 
tests  that  to  wait  until  a  body  falls  into  deconij)Osi- 
tion  is  just  as  opposed  to  French  habits,  to  hygiene, 
and  to  the  public  health,  as  mortuary  chambers 
are  unacceptable  by  the  public  in  general.  He 
holds  that  tlie  legislature  has  already  adopted  the 
wiser  and  more  practical  measure.  TTie  permission 
to  inter  a  corpse  cannot  be  granted  until  the  civil 
officer  has  gone  to  see  tlie  body  of  the  deceased. 
When  the  Article  77  of  the  Civil  Code  was  under 
discussion  by  the  Council  of  State,  Fourcroy  added  : 
"  It  shall  be  specified  that  the  civil  officer  be  assist- 
ed by  an  officer  de  santd,  —  a  medical  man  of  infe- 
rior rank  to  a  doctor  of  medicine,  —  because  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  certain 
that  deatli  has  actually  occurred,  without  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  its  symptoms,  and  because  there 
are  tolerably  numerous  examples  to  prove  that  peo- 
ple have  been  buried  alive."  In  Paris,  especially 
since  Baron  Haussmann's  administration.  Article 
77  has  been  strictly  fulfilled;  but  the  same  exacti- 
tude cannot  be  expected  in  out-of-the-way  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  country,  where  a  doctor  cannot 
always  be  found,  at  a  minute's  warning,  to  declare 
whether  death  be  real  or  apparent  only.  It  is 
clear  that  the  legislature  has  hit  upon  the  sole 
indisputable  practical  solution ;  the  difficult}-  lies 
in  its  rigorous  and  efficient  application. 

It  has  been  judiciously  remarked  that  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  sure 
and  certain  characteristics  which  enable  us  to  dis- 
tingiush  every  form  of  lethargy  from  real  death. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  the  present  epoch,  the 
utmost  pains  are  taken  to  popularize  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  Nevertheless,  it  makes  slow  way 
through  the  jungles  of  prejudice  and  vulgar  error. 
Not  long  atro  it  M'as  over  and  over  again  asserted 
that  an  infallible  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
person  were  dead  or  not  was  to  inflict  a  burn  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  If  a  blister  full  of  water 
resulted,  the  individual  was  not  dead  ;  if  the  con- 
trary happened,  there  was  no  further  hojx'.  'lliis 
error  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  an  item  of  the 
popular  creed. 

rhe  Council  of  Hygifene,  applied  to  by  the  gov- 
ernment, indicated  putrefaction  and  cadaverous 
rigidity  as  infallible  signs  of  actual  death.  In 
respect  to  the  first,  putrefaction,  a  professional  man 
is  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake ;  but  nothing  is 
more  possible  tlian  for  non-professionals  to  con- 
found nospital  rottenness,  gangrene,  with  true  j>ost- 
mortem  putrefaction.  M.  de  Parville  declines  to 
admit  it  as  a  test  atlapted  for  popular  application. 
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Moreover,  in  winter,  tlic  time  itxiuired  for  nutrefiic- 
tion  to  mnnii'est  itself  Is  extreiuely  uncertain. 

•  Tlie  cadaverous  rigidity,  the  stiffness  of  a  corpse, 
offers  an  excellent  mode  of  verifying;  death  ;  but  its 
value  and  importance  :\re  not  yet  appreciable  by 
evcrj'body,  or  by  the  first  coiner.  Caclaverous  rij;;- 
idity  occurs  a  few  hours  after  death ;  the  limbs, 
hitherto  supple,  stifi'en;  and  it  recpiircs  a  certiiin 
effort  to  make  them  bi-nd.  But  when  once  the  fivc- 
ulty  of  l>cnding  a  joint  is  forcibly  restored,  — to  the 
arm,  for  instance,  —  it  will  not  stiffen  again,  but 
will  iMtiiin  its  suppleness.  11'  the  death  be  real,  the 
rigidity  is  overc<jme  once  for  all.  But  if  the  death 
be  only  apparent,  the  limbs  quickly  retiume,  with  a 
sudden  and  jerking  movement,  the  contracted  po- 
sition which  they  previously  occupied.  The  stiff- 
ness begins  at  the  top,  the  head  and  neck,  and 
descentls  gradually  to  tJie  trunk. 

These  characteristics  are  very  clearly  marked; 
but  they  must  be  caught  in  the  fact,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  appearance  :  because,  after  a  time,  of 
variable  duration,  they  disappear.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  members  no  longer  exists,  and  the  suj)- 
pleness  of  the  joints  returns.  Many  other  symp- 
toms might  be  added  to  the  above ;  but  they 
demand  still  greater  clearness  of  perception,  more 
extended  professional  knowledge,  and  more  prac- 
tised habits  of  obsen'ation. 

Although  the  French  Government  is  anxious  to 
enforce  throughout  the  whole  Empire  the  rules 
carried  out  in  Paris,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  great 
difficulties  lie  in  tlie  way.  The  verification  of 
deaths  on  so  enormous  a  scale,  with  strict  minute- 
ness,' is  almost  impracticable.  But  even  if  it  were 
not,  many  timid  persons  would  say :  "  Who  is  to 
assure  us  of  the  correctness  of  the  doctor's  obsen-a- 
tions  ?  Unfortunately,  too  many  terrible  examples 
(rf  their  fallibility  are  on  record.  The  professional 
man  is  pressed  for  time.  He  pays  a  passing  visit, 
gives  a  hurried  glance ;  and  a  fatal  mistake  is  so  eas- 
ily made!"  Public  opiuion  will  not  be  reassured 
until  you  can  show,  every  time  a  death  occurs,  an 
irrefutable  demonstration  that  life  has  departed. 

M.  de  Parviile  now  annoimces  the  possibility  of 
this  great  desideratum.  He  professes  to  place  in 
any  one's  hands  a  self-acting  apparatus,  which 
would  declare,  not  only  whether  the  death  be  real, 
but  would  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  experimenter  a 
written  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  death.  The  scheme 
is  this :  It  is  well  known  that  atrophine  —  tlie 
active  principle  of  belladonna —  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  considerably  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Oculists  constantly  make  use  of  it,  when  they  want 
to  perform  an  operation,  or  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  Now,  M.  Ic  Docteur  Bouchut  has 
shown  that  atwphine  has  no  action  on  the  pnpil 
when  death  is  real.  In  a  state  of  lethargy,  tno 
pupil,  under  the  influence  of  a  few  drops  of  atro- 
phine, dilates  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes ;  the 
dilatation  also  takes  place  a  few  instants  after  death ; 
but  it  ceases  absolutely  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
half  an  hour  at  the  verv  longest  :  conseijuently,  the 
enlur-icement  of  the  pupil  is  a  certain  sign  that  death 
is  only  apparent. 

This  premised,  imagine  a  little  caraera-obscura, 
scarcely  so  biij  as  an  opera-glass,  containing  a  slip 
of  photographic  paper,  wliich  is  kept  unrolling  for 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  minutes  by  mean  of  clock- 
work. Tliis  ap|>aratus,  placed  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  ch-ad  jierson's  eye,  will  depict  on  the 
paper  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  will  have  been 
previously  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  atrophine. 


It  is  evident  that,  as  the  paper  sli<les  before  the 
eye  of  the  corpse,  if  the  pupil  dilate,  its  photo- 
•(raphic  image  will  be  dilated ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  remains  unchanged,  the  image  will  retain  its 
original  size.  An  inspection  of  the  paper  then 
enables  the  experimcntiT  to  read  upon  it  whether 
the  death  is  real  or  apparent  only.  Tliis  sort  of 
declaration  can  be  handed  to  the  civil  officer,  who 
will  give  a  permit  to  bury,  in  return. 

By  this  simi)le  method  a  hasty  or  careless  certifi- 
cate of  death  becomes  impossible.  The  instrument 
applies  the  test,  and  counts  the  minutes.  Tlie  doc- 
tor and  the  civil  officer  aie  relieved  from  further 
resjionsibility.  Tlie  paper  gives  evidence  that  the 
verification  has  actually  and  carefully  been  made ; 
for,  suppose  that  half  an  hour  is  required  to  produce 
a  test  that  can  be  relied  on,  the  length  of  tno  strip 
of  paper  unrolled  marks  the  time  during  which  the 
experiment  has  been  continued.  An  apparatus  of 
the  kind  might  be  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  the  minis- 
ter or  one  of  the  notables  of  ever)-  parish.  Such  a 
system  would  silence  the  apprehensions  of  the 
most  timid.  Fears  —  natural  enough  —  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  world  would  be  shocked  by  no 
fresh  cases  of  premature  burial. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  EARTH. 

I  THINK  we  created  some  ext  itement  at  Fal- 
mouth. Unconventional  in  our  attire,  merry  in  our 
deportment,  excited  in  our  demeanor,  and  altogeth- 
er imbued  with  that  excellent  Mark  Tapleian  j)hil- 
osophy  of  being  "jolly  under  any  circumstances," 
it  is  small  wonder  that  we  did  create  some  excite- 
ment at  Falmouth.  We  have  none  of  us  a  word  to 
say  against  Falmouth,  —  a  charming,  health-giving, 
and  delightful  spot,  in  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
English  counties,  Cornwall,  —  indeed,  we  are  all 
of  us  inclined  to  mark  with  a  white  stone  the  day 
that  the  Falmouth  expedition  was  proposed  in  a 
certain  smoking-room,  of  which  history  knoweth 
not,  but  individuals  a  very  great  deal.  The  little 
army  that  invaded  the  place  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
where  the  sea  is  of  the  bluest  and  the  harbor  of  the 
grandest  description,  was  mixed  in  its  tastes,  talent, 
and  temper.  In  this  consisted  om*  jollity.  We 
gave  and  took ;  smothered  our  absurdities  ;  adver- 
tised our  excellences  ;  offended  no  one,  and  sel- 
dom laid  ourselves  open  to  givinj?  offence.  I  am  not 
egotistical,  for  I  am  speaking  ofthe  partv  in  its  col- 
lective forni.  We  behaved  prettily  on  all  occasions. 
It  was  too  hot  to  put  ourselves  out  of  temper,  and 
the  societv  too  pleasant  to  suggest  boredom.  If 
young  Cecil,  the  budding  poet,  chose  to  read  Ten- 
nyson's Idyls,  —  backed  up  most  strongly  by  Isa- 
line  Langworthy,  with  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
—  on  the  pleasant  cliff  underneath  the  castle,  we 
raised  no  objection.  Those  who  cared  to  hear  Ce- 
cil spout  listened  ;  and  those  who  detested  jx)etr)^ 
went  to  sleep.  If  the  famous  Farquaharson,  brief- 
less barrister,  orator,  and  suckino;  politician,  chose 
to  discuss  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  female 
franchise,  women's  rights  and  the  rest  of  it,  — 
backed  up  most  strongly  by  M-iude  Carruthers, 
with  the  raven  hair  and  olive  complexion,  —  we 
allowed  him  to  rap  his  knuckles  on  the  table,  and 
talk  us  into  a  semi-idiotic  state  of  stupor.  If 
Harry  Armstrong  found  delight  in  bringing  his 
London  manners  into  Cornwall,  and  preferred  the 
society  of  a  certain  soft-eyed  little  divinity  who 
sold  newspapers  and  gum-arabic  in  the  town  to  our 
sweet  society,  we  allowed  him  to  make  excuses  for 
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desK'rting  us,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
innocent  and  unavoidable  "  chaff,"  he  was  free  to 
"  spoon  "  all  day  in  the  stationer's  shop  for  aught 
we  cared.  We  excused  Lilian  Corner's  scales  and 
morning  exerc-ises,  for  the  sake  of  her  Heller,  Ililler, 
Schubert,  and  Chopin  ;  her  tarantellas,  moonlight 
sonatas,  and  reveries,  with  which  we  were  favored 
in  the  evening  if  we  behaved  ourselves  very  prettily. 
The  "  irrepressible  Edgar,"  as  we  used  to  call  the 
youngest  male  member  of  our  community,  was  al- 
lowed to  give  full  vent  to  his  overflowing  spirits  all 
day  long,  provided  he  woke  us  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  our  matutinal  plunge  in  the  blue  waters 
tliat  curled  themselves  refreshingly  into  "  Summer 
Cove."  And  what  of  our  host  and  hostess  ?  Theirs 
indeed  was  a  rule  of  love  ;  and  as  they  allowed  us 
to  do  exactly  as  we  liked,  we  were  the  more  con- 
siderate in  meeting  their  wishes,  and  pulling  all 
together. 

We  had  vainly  imagined  that  we  had  seen  every- 
thing worth  seeing  in  the  environs  of  Falmouth, 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  as  much  as  is  consistent  with 
human  nature,  when  our  party  received  a  valuable 
addition.  A  certain  sweet  songstress  of  whom  the 
world  has  heard,  and  of  whom  the  world  will  ere 
long  hear  a  great  deal  more,  came  down  amongst 
us  to  breathe  her  native  air,  and  get  new  inspira- 
tions and  health  from  the  woods  and  caverns  and 
rocks  and  sea-music,  with  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded. 

But  the  songstress  did  not  come  alone.  She 
brought  her  sweet  voice  and  all  our  old  pet  songs ; 
the  songs  set  to  words  which  were  poetry,  and  the 
words  wedded  to  music  which  breathed  of  love, 
and  was  therefore  quite  unsalable  ;  she  brought  her 
cheery  manner  and  her  indomitable  pluck,  —  she 
has  been  in  the  saddle  during  the  late  Amei'ican 
campaign  for  days  and  days,  has  this  sweet  song- 
stress of  mine,  —  and  she  brought  her  brother. 

Her  brother  was  such  a  good  fellow  that  I  must 
really  introduce  him  with  a  little  bit  of  preface.  He 
was,  if  I  may  make  use  of  an  expression,  most  puz- 
zling at  school,  and  most  useful  in  after  life,  —  a 
walking  oxymoron.  He  was  an  Englisliman,  and 
not  an  Englishman.  An  Englishman  he  was  in 
heart,  and  speech,  and  bearing ;  but  destiny  had 
stolen  him  away  ti-om  liis  native  land  years  ago,  to 
shed  his  chceriness  on  other  climes. 

So  much,  however,  did  he  love  the  old  country, 
that  once  in  every  three  or  four  years  he  wended 
his  way  back  again,  —  the  lucky  swallow !  —  his 
])ockets  full  of  gold,  and  his  heart  full  of  love,  to 
sj)end  a  holiday  in  England  and  a  little  fortune  in 
generosity. 

During  these  holiday  trips  he  never  left  his  sister 
or  liis  parents ;  and  as  his  sister  and  his  parents 
had  chosen  to  run  down  to  Falmouth,  like  a  dutiful 
fellow,  Washington  followed  them  thither. 

We  were  at  breakfast  when  Washington  biu-st  in 
upon  us  at  Falmouth  ;  and  breakfast  at  Falmouth 
was  not  such  an  early  meal  as  it  might  have  been. 
AVith  that  generosity  and  unselfishness  which  is 
characteristic  of  Englishmen,  I  will  at  once  excul- 
pate the  whole  male  portion  of  our  party. 

The  irrepressible  lidgar  was  bound  to  wake  us  in 
the  morning ;  and  we  were  always  on  our  backs  in 
the  sea  by  eight  o'clock.  But  the  wnmen  !  oh,  those 
dear  women  !  Well,  generally  speaking,  we  ha<l 
but  little  to  complain  of.  They  were  cheerful,  and 
bore  the  fatigue  which  strong-legged  men  not  unfrc- 
quently  impose  ujwn  fragile  women  without  a  nmr- 
mur ;  but  they  were  not  progf  against  the  nightly 


exercise  of  that  highly  necessai*y,  but  eminently 
female  organ,  the  human  tongue  !  At  ten  o'clock, 
dece})tive  yawns  were  chorused  forth,  to  take  us 
ofl'  our  guard,  and  j)ersuade  us  to  allow  them  to 
go  to  bed.  Not  an  objection  was  lu-ged.  The  poet 
pcrhajis  looked  somewhat  more  laclirymose  than 
usual,  and  the  orator  came  to  a  dead  stop  in  an  able 
harangue  on  the  "  P'emale  Franchise  "  ;  but  Isaline's 
hand  was  squeezed  by  the  poet,  and  Maude's  eyes 
followed  by  the  orator,  without  another  murmur  at 
ten  o'clock. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  tliat  I  don't  altogether  con- 
sider that  the  pcK-t  or  the  orator  were  quite  fairly 
treated.  Ten  minutes  after  Isaline  and  Maude  had 
disappeared  in  a  bevy  of  beauty,  the  strangest,  wild- 
est, and  most  discordant  noises  proceeded  from  the 
upper  regions. 

That  strange  freemasonrj*  of  women  which  exists 
solely  and  entirely  in  the  upper  regions,  at  a  time 
which  should  be  devoted  to  sleep  and  rest,  puts  aside 
all  thoughts  of  weai-iness  previously  assumed.  Then 
commence  the  monkey-tricks  of  women.  They  wres- 
tle and  they  plunge,  they  dance  fandangos  in  lim- 
ited attire,  they  vie  with  one  another  in  feats  of  agil- 
ity and  fancy ;  they  talk,  they  do  one  another's  hair, 
they  do  anytliing  but  that  for  which  they  left  the 
sweet  society  of  males,  —  go  to  sleep ! 

Tlie  consequence  is  that,  having  devoted  the  fresh- 
est part  of  tlic  night  to  foil)-,  they  have  to  devote 
the  smallest  part  of  the  night  to  sleep.  And  when 
the  morning  comes,  the  great  hungry  men,  ravenous 
from  fresh  air  and  salt  water,  have  to  fling  j>ebbles 
and  sand  and  gravel  up  at  the  windows  in  the  up- 
per regions,  from  which  th^  tantalizing  sirens  will 
never  emerge. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Washington  found  us 
at  breakfast  at  an  unorthodox  hoiu*,  and  we  all  got 
outrageously  chaffed.  We  very  soon  saw  that  there 
were  to  be  no  half-measm-es  with  W^ashington.  He 
did  not  int«nd  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  under  liis 
feet.  His  stay  in  England  was  limited,  and  that 
wliich  had  to  be  done  was  evidently  to  be  "  done 
quickly." 

I  must  say  that,  up  to  the  time  of  Washington's 
an-ival,  we  had  not  made  the  most  of  our  time.  In 
the  little  smoking-room  in  which  the  expedition  had 
been  arranged,  all  sorts  of  excursions  and  drives, 
and  picnics  and  sails,  had  been  mapped  out. 

But,  once  at  Falmouth,  we  dreamed  away  our 
time.  It  was  very  pleasant.  We  bathed  till  break- 
fast, and  basked  till  lunch,  and  lounged  till  dinner, 
and  sang  and  strolled  till  tea,  and  talked  till  bed- 
time ;  and  so  day  after  day  slipped  away,  and  Wash- 
ington found  us  at  breakfast  prepared  for  another 
day's  dream. 

i  suppose  we  wanted  a  leader.  Energy  —  that 
is  to  say,  personal  energy  —  was  out  of  the  question. 
Washington  assumed  the  vacant  directorate  and 
led  us.    It  was  a  case  of 

"  Ibimus  !  Ibimus  !  utcumque  precedes  Washington." 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  Washington  who  per- 
suaded me  to  go  into  the  heart  of  the  earth. 

He  did  not  begin  rashly  or  impi'tuously.  He  did 
not  frighten  ire  witli  an  accurate  descrij)tion  of  the 
"  man-engine,"  and  the  "  bucket,"  and  the  intermi- 
nal)le  ladders ;  but  in  a  light  and  airy  way,  —  before 
all  the  girls,  by  the  by,  —  he  led  the  conversation 
gently  up  to  mines  and  mining  adventures.  He  told 
us  how  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  a  talented  con- 
tributor to  "  Punch  "  had  been  down  the  Botallack ; 
and  then  taking  stock  of  me,  after  a  preliminary  ex- 
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nininatiuti  of*  my  biceps  and  a  <ieneral  exauiiiiation 
of  other  nuiscular  developments,  he  acked  me  how  I 
^'h<)ul<l  like  to  be  intro'luced  to  the  Wheal  Isabel. 

"  Of  all  thinjts  in  th»>  world,"  I  said,  "  provid- 
ed she  be  younj»  and  njood-lookin{r.  But  why 
Wheal  ?  Is  it  a  sijrn  of  endearment  or  a  tt>ken  of 
respei't  ?  Am  I  to  imderstAnd  from  the  mysterious 
word  AVheal  that  IsalKil  is  a  Comish  Countess,  or  a 
<iyj)sy  Quein?  Introduce  me  to  the  Wheal  Isabel? 
Certainly !  Wheal  or  woe  Isabi-l,  could  anythinj; 
unfortunate  Ihj  synonymous  with  sueli  a  charming 
appellation  ?  " 

"  I  lold  hard  !  "  he  said  ;  "  tliis  Cornish  air  of  ours 
has  filled  you  too  full  of  ozone.  Restrain  your  ar- 
dor. Isabel  is  not  an  euchantinjr  maiden  fashioned 
by  your  jwetical  ima<rination.  She  is  no  ganlener's 
daughter,  no  maid  of  Tregedna,  no  coast  mermaiden, 
no  Cornish  beauty.  She  is  black,  deep,  dirty,  and 
terrible.  She  will  cause  you  a  ten-mile,  ride,  trouble, 
fatijrue,  and  some  little  expense ;  but  the  Wheal  Is- 
al)el  is  worth  knowinjj." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  then,"  said  I,  "  who  or  what 
is  she  ?  " 

"  The  Wheal  Isabel,"  said  he,  "  is  one  of  the  lar- 
jjest  mines  in  this  maj^ificent  district ;  and  il'  you 
would  like  to  be  intnxluced  to  her  you  shall." 

*'  Coal  ?  "  said  1,  shudderinfj. 

"  Or  tin?  "  echoed  the  nuirilaijinous  Armstrong. 

"  fJold,  no  doubt,"  whispered  Isaline  in  my  ear. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Washinjiton  ;  "  copper." 

I  very  soon  saw  that  at  this  very  early  jKriod  of 
the  entertainment  tliere  was  nogettinj;;  out  of  an  in- 
troduction to  Wheal  Isabel. 

The  curiosity  of  the  women  was  fairly  aroused. 
And  that  was  quite  enough. 

In  an  instant  the  programme  was  mapped  out  en- 
tirely to  the  satisfaction  of  the  girls.  We  were  all 
to  ride  over  to  the  Wheal  Isabel  under  the  mentor- 
shij)  of  Washington,  and  I  was  to  be  the  imhappy 
victim  sacrificed  on  the  copper  altar. 

Friend  Washington,  who,  at  one  time,  had  Ixjen 
all  cockahoop  about  the  dangers  and  daring  of  the 
expedition,  got  out  of  it,  or  rather  of  the  fatiguing 
part  of  it,  •srith  that  irritating  air  of  indifference 
peculiar  to  leaders  of  ex2)editions. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  seen  these 
kind  of  things  so  of^en  before,  that  it  is  really  hard- 
ly worth  while  the  trouble  of  changing  one's  clothes 
for  it,"  said  he,  with  that  charming  tone  of  superi- 
ority which  is  so  comforting  tu  the  man  who  knows 
that  he  is  about  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  "  But  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  go  down,"  he  added,  suspicious  that  I 
would  back  out  of  it  at  the  last  moment.  "  You 
will  never  regret  it." 

And  then  he  cleverly  magnified  me  into  a  hero, 
whereat  the  girls  said  pretty  and  complimentary 
things,  and  the  expedition  was  finally  arranged. 
Our  cavalcade  was  not  altogether  pretty  to  look 
at,  but  I  think  it  may  hn  safely  termed  a  good  one 
to  go.     Falmouth  was  not  great  in  saddle-horses. 

We  had  a  'bus-horse,  a  hearse-horse,  a  fly-horse,, 
a  wall-eyed  horse,  and  a  broken  pummel.  With 
these  excellent  assistants  to  a  ten-mile  ri<le  along 
the  Cornish  roads,  we  started,  amidst  mueh  laugh- 
ter of  parents,  and  cheering  of  neighboring  butcher- 
bovs,  on  our  journey  to  the  Wheal  Isabel. 

Very  black  and'  barren  grew  the  land  as  we 
neai-ed  the  Queen  of  Copperdom.  The  trees,  some- 
how or  other,  lefl  off  growing ;  the  fields  seemed 
sown  with  ashes  instead  of  grass ;  tall  chimneys 
emitted  huge  volumes  of  smoke,  and  deserted  shafts, 


broken  wheels,  and  gi-imy-looking  monsters  met  us 
at  every  turn. 

Whan  four  cross-roads  met  amidst  a  labyrinth  of 
shafts  and  out-houses  in  the  centre  of  a  blackened 
heath,  we  drew  rein. 

"  I  think  this  nuist  be  the  place,"  said  Washing- 
ton, lie  was  light.  A  stalwart  Cornishman  came 
out  to  meet  us,  and  to  him  we  presented  our  cre- 
dentials, addressed  to  tlu-  Captam  of  the  Mine. 

The  captain  was  somewhat  disappointed,  I  think, 
when  he  found  that  we  were  not  all  to  be  indoctri- 
nated into  the  mysteries  of  mining.  Miners  are, 
after  all,  but  men,  and  the  laughing  merriment  of 
our  joyous  girls  had  already  won  over  the  rough 
heart  of  the  honest  miner. 

"  No,  it  is  only  this  gentleman,"  said  the  treach- 
erous Washington,  with  the  old  tone  of  superiority 
again.     "  I  have  been  down  mines  scores  of  times." 

This  was  all  very  well  of  Washington  vaunting 
his  superiority  in  this  wa}-,  but  why  should  he,  by 
implication,  assert  that  I  was  a  fool  because  I  was  a 
novice,  and  because  I  had  not  been  down  a  mine  ? 

I  was  quite  prepared  to  go  through  all  the  dirty 
work,  but  I  Avanted  to  be  thought  a  hero,  not  a 
jackass. 

The  girls  stood  by  me  bravely.  Their  sympathy 
relieved  me  from  some  of  the  humiliation  I  felt,  and 
they  seemed  detennined,  at  all  events,  that  I  should 
not  go  down  into  the  heart  of  the  earth  without  a 
cheer. 

I  was  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  sub- 
captain,  who  hinted  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  two 
other  miners  wei-e  told  off  as  a  private  escort,  to 
guard  me  through  the  lower  regions. 

"  It 's  as  well  to  have  two  or  three  with  you,  sir," 
said  he ;  "  they  treat  you  with  more  respect  down 
below,  and  they  're  a  rough  lot,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  assented,  of  course.  At  such  a  time  it  would, 
by  no  manner  of  means,  be  politic  to  dissent  fixini 
anything  or  anybody. 

i'or  the  next  hour  or  so  my  life  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Wheal  Isabel. 

The  sub-captain  led  nie  into  a  little  out-house, 
where  he  jjcrsonally  siij)erintended  my  toilet.  I 
had  imagined  that  it  would  merely  be  necessary  to 

Eut  a  rough  canvas  suit  over  my  ordinary  clothes, 
lut  I  was  very  soon  disabused  of  this  notion. 

"  We  nmst  have  everything  off,  su*,"  said  mv 
guide,  in  a  soothing  medical  tone,  as  if  he  wert^ 
about  to  operate  on  me.  "  It 's  an  awlidly  dirty 
place  down  there." 

The  costume  will  bear  description.  I  was  first 
encased  in  flannel,  clean,  of  course  ;  and  over  this 
came  an  old  clay-stained,  muddy,  stiff  miner's  suit. 
My  feet  werc^  wrapped  intwo  flaiuiel  dusters  and  then 
thrust  into  a  pair  of  old  miner's  shoes,  miles  too  big 
forme.  On  mv  head  was  placed  a  very  stiff  billy- 
cock hat,  literally  as  hanl  as  iron,  smeared  with  tal- 
low grease.  On  the  brim  in  front  the  captain 
dabbed  a  lump  of  clay,  and  into  this  he  stuck  a 
farthing  rushlight.  About  half  a  dozen  more  rush- 
lights were  susjjended  to  my  waist,  and  I  was  then 
pronounced  ready  for  action. 

On  our  way  across  the  open  to  the  hut  in  which 
our  party  was  resting,  my  attendant  asked  me  which 
way  I  intended  to  go  down.  Asked  me,  indeed  !  as 
if  I  knew  what  the  good  fellow  was  talking  about. 
I  was  only  anxious  not  to  look  a  fcH>l  and  to  do 
exactly  what  I  was  told.  I  must  own  that  I  felt  a 
))erfect  child  in  his  hands. 

"  Will  you  go  down,"  said  he,  "  by  the  ladders,  or 
by  the  bucket,  or  by  the  man-engine  ?  " 
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He  niijrlit  just  a;*  well  have  asked  me  the  Ilindos- 
tanee  fur  Wlical  Isabel. 

"  The  ladders,"  said  he,  by  way  of  explanation, 
"  are  the  nio?it  tirinjr  and  the  most  tedious.  You 
will  t:ike  a  good  hour  to  get  down  by  the  ladder?. 
The  bucket  is  a  dirty  way  of  going  down  ;  besides, 
in  this  mine,  it  is  used  alone  for  bringing  up  the 
rubble  and  the  ore,  and  any  interference  with  this 
arrangement  stops  the  working  of  the  mine.  Now 
the  man-engine  is  the  quickest  wa}-,  and  it  is  the 
way  all  the  men  here  go  down.  Would  you  like  to 
try  it  ?  "  and  then  he  added,  looking  at  me,  "  but 
you  must  be  ver^-  careful." 

Tliis  was  the  first  suggestion  that  had  been  made 
to  me  that  tlu-i-e  was  any  danger  in  my  undertaking. 
Now  the  principle  of  the  bucket  and  the  ladders  I 
naturally  understood,  but  I  had  no  more  idea  what 
a  man-engine  was  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  My 
mentor,  for  some  mysterious  reason  of  his  own,  kept 
on  quietly  pressing  the  superior  advantage  of  the 
man-engine.  And  so  I  consented.  If  I  had  only 
known  then,  at  that  quiet  moment,  away  from  the 
laughing  girls  and  the  heroic  Washington,  what  I 
was  undertaking,  and  the  mortal  agony  I  was  about 
to  endure,  my  prudence  would  most  certainly  have 
got  the  better  of  my  pride,  and  I  should  have  been 
whizzed  (juietly  down  in  the  dirty  bucket. 

But  as  it  was,  in  my  ignorance  and  in  the  inno- 
cence of  my  heart,  I  decided  for  the  man-engine ; 
and  in  a  minute  more  I  was  ushered  into  the  hut. 

My  (plaint  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter.  Some  would  "  never  have  known 
me,  would  you  ?  "  others  i)ronoimced  me  a  fright ; 
but  one  little  soft  angelic  voice  declared  me  to  be 
"  a  handsome  young  miner." 

"  You  're  sure  you  are  all  right  ?  "  said  the  same 
little  confiding  voice.  "  Have  vou  had  some  bran- 
dy ?  " 

"  All  right,"  said  I,  feeling  ver}'  pale.  "  I  should 
think  so.     Particularly  now." 

"  But  how  are  you  going  down  ?  "  said  the  sweet 
voice ;  "  the  captain  has  been  telling  us  all  about 
it." 

"  By  the  man-engine." 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  don't !  it 's  very  dangerous 
if  you  're  not  accustomed  to  it.     He  told  me  so." 

That  tone  of  entreaty  persuaded  me  more  than 
ever  that  I  would  take  the  most  dangerous  route. 
It  was  very  bmtal,  I  know,  but  at  such  a  time  I 
would  sooner  have  died  than  shown  the  white 
feather. 

They  escorted  me  towards  the  infernal  machine 
like  a  criminal  on  his  road  to  execution. 

"  Set  it  a  going,  Bill,"  said  the  sub-captain  ;  and 
then  in  a  fiew  terse  sentences  he  explained  the 
principle  of  the  engine. 

Two  parallel  horizontal  bars  provided  with  iron 
steps  at  intervals  of  about  ten  yards,  were  forever 
working  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  The  meth- 
od of  gettinz  down  the  shaft  was  by  passing  from 
bar  to  bar  and  from  sti-p  to  step  the  very  instant 
the  wonl  "  Change  "  was  given.  It  was  essentially 
requisite  to  changi-  the  moment  the  word  of  com- 
mand was  given,  and  to  make  no  bungld  or  shuffle 
about  th^  operation.  The  engine  waited  for  no 
man.  There  was  no  possibility  of  calling  a  halt, 
and  no  saving  hand  to  catch  one  if  a  miss  was 
made.  All  one's  safety  rested  with  one's  self.  One 
false  step  or  false  clutch  at  the  next  rung,  and  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  me.  Now  this  fun 
was  all  very  well  with  the  davllght  shining  down 
the  shaft,  >vhen  one  could  see  the  iron  steps  and  sec 


the  handles,  but  in  the  pitch  darkness  it  was  sim- 
ply awful.  The  rushlight  in  one's  hat  gave  little 
or  no  li.rht ;  and  it  was  ten  chances  to  one  if  the 
water  dashing  off  the  sides  of  the  shaft  did  not  ex- 
tiuOTish  it. 

They  practised  me  at  first  for  a  turn  or  two 
about  a  hundred  yards  up  and  down  the  shaft,  and 
even  in  the  daylight  I  bungled  a  little. 

"  You  must  change  quicker,  sir,"  said  my  guide  ; 
"  if  the  iron  steps  knock  against  yon,  it  will  be  all 
up  with  you." 

I  was  very  pale,  I  know,  after  the  first  short  prac- 
tice. I  felt  that  I  was  doing  a  madcap  act ;  I  know 
that  the  men  ought  to  have  stopped  me ;  the  little 
voice,  now  quite  trembling,  begged  me  not  to  go ; 
but  I  bit  my  lips  and  vowed  I  would  not  show  the 
white  feather. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  all  right,  sir  ?  "  said  my 
guide.  "Will  you  go?  You  must  decide  now 
finally." 

"  All  right,"  I  said. 

And  then  the  bell  rung  and  down  we  went.  I 
saw  the  little  face,  —  it  was  the  very  last  thing  I 
saw,  —  and  upon  my  honor  I  really  and  truly  felt 
that  I  should  never  see  that  little  face  again  except 
by  a  miracle. 

But  there  was  no  time  then  to  think  of  anything 
but  my  own  safety. 

That  terrible  monotonous  word  "  Change  "  came 
ringing  out  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  shaft,  ut- 
tered by  the  sub-captain  on  the  next  ledge  below 
me.  And  I  knew  that  my  life  depended  upon 
every  change. 

Hours,  days,  years,  yes,  and  centuries,  seemed  to 
pass  between  every  change.  It  was  like  a  hideous 
nightmare.  The  awful  suspense  between  every 
word  of  command ;  the  feeling  that  something  ter- 
rible might  happen  next  time ;  the  loneliness  of  my 
situation,  the  darkness  of  the  shaft,  the  rush  of  the 
water,  the  orlimmer  of  the  rushlights  going  down  ; 
the  sad  hollow  eehtj  of  the  captain's  voice  giving 
the  word  of  command,  and  exhorting  me  to  be  care- 
ful, now  kindly,  now  fearfully  ;  all  these  thin^ 
combined  ma^le  up  as  hideous  a  day-dream  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 

For  full  five-and-twenty  minutes  I  was  in  tliis 
awful  suspense,  and  in  "that  time  went  through 
aljout  five  hundred  changes. 

At  last,  half  blinded  with  beads  of  cold  perspira- 
tion and  nearly  dead  with  fright,  I  heard  the  wel- 
come bell  ring  again,  and  I  was  safe  on  the  first 
ledge  of  the  mine. 

Tlie  man-engine  went  no  further,  and  the  rest  of 
the  journey  had  to  be  accomplished  by  ladders. 
I  never  told  the  men  what  I  suffered,  but  in  a 
rough,  kindly  way  I  was  congnvtulated  on  my  feat. 

"1  never  thought  you  would  have  come, 
sir,"  said  one.  "  It  frightens  most  after  the  first 
turn." 

"  Can't  you  signal  up  that  we  are  all  safe  ?  "  said 
T,  thinking  of  the  little  face. 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  be  sm-e." 

And  they  did. 

The  signal  came  back  again,  "  Thank  Gtyd !  " 
and  all  the  miners  took  off  their  hats  at  the  last 
signal,  lliey  are  pious  fellows,  these  Cornish 
miners. 

I  was  quite  two  hours  away  from  my  friends, 
gropinw  about,  now  on  my  hands  and  knees,  now 
down  ladders  from  ledge  to  ledge,  now  in  a  stoop- 
in;;  iK)sition,  now  erect  in  the  dark,  mysterious  cor- 
ridors I  found  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.     It  was 
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hot,  —  stifliii"  liot,  hotter  than  tlie  very  hottest 
room  in  a  'uirkish  bath.  But  the  stalwart,  hall- 
elad  men  workmg  away  at  the  ore  wore  «)  intt'r- 
estinor,  and  the  metal  8])arkled  so  on  the  ground, 
and  the  scene  was  so  strange  and  fascinating,  that 
I  could  not  tear  myself  away. 

On  and  on  I  went,  still  forever  walking  on.  I 
was  very  thirsty,  and  would  have  given  anything 
for  a  draught  of  l)eer.  But  no  stiuiulants  of  any 
kind  art!  found  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  I  was 
allowed,  however,  to  put  my  mouth  to  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  water-barrel,  and  very  refreshing  was  the 
draught. 

"  iTou  can  walk  on  like  this  for  hours,  sir,"  said 
the  captain,  seeing  I  was  tired,  and  still  determined 
not  to  give  in. 

"  Is  it  pretty  much  the  same  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  have  seen  all  now,"  said  he. 

So  we  went  back. 

'•  ^Vhich  way  will  you  go  ?  "  said  my  guide. 

I  was  very  tired. 

"  In  the  bucket,"  I  said,  without  any  hesitation. 

With  my  pockets  laden  with  copper  ore,  and  in 
the  rough  embrace  of  a  stalwart  miner,  —  for  it  was 
close  ([uarters  for  two  in  the  bucket,  —  we  were 
swung  up  to  the  daylight. 

Das-h  went  the  bucket  against  the  sides  of  the 
shafY,  through  which  the  water  oozed  and  trickled 
an<l  splasheci.  Lighter  and  lighter  it  l>ecame,  until, 
at  last,  I  saw  above  me  the  clear,  blue,  cloudless 
sky  ;  and,  half  dazzled  with  the  glaring  light,  and 
blinking  like  an  old  owl,  I  arrived  safe  and  sound 
on  terra  firma. 

Tliey  greeted  me  with  another  loud  peal  of 
laughter,  louder  and  merrier  than  the  last.  My 
apjK^arance  was  certainly  not  prejwssessing.  I  was 
covered  with  red  mud  fe-om  head  to  foot,  hot,  dis- 
hevelled, wild,  and  weary.  And  then  "  I  smelt  so 
pah !  "  as  Hamlet  says.  However,  a  refreshing 
cold  bath,  a  hair-brush,  rough  towels,  and  a  change 
of  clothes  soon  made  me  presentable  ;  and  after  an 
excellent  luncheon  in  the  boartl-roora  of  the  o^vn- 
ers  oi'  the  Wheal  Isabel,  we  were  all  very  soon 
trotting  away  to^vanls  Falmouth. 

One  word  more.  A  brooch  made  from  the  cop- 
per ore  I  brought  up  from  the  mine  rests  on  the 
neck  of  the  owner  of  the  little  face  which  is  looking 
at  me  as  I  write  from  a  distant  corner  of  the  room. 
Sometiuies  when  I  am  out  of  sorts  —  which  is  not 
verv  often  now  —  I  wake  up  suddenly  from  a  dis- 
turbed di*eam  in  my  old  arm-chair,  and  fancy  some- 
how that  the  little  face  is  gone,  that  there  is  a 
strange  singing  in  my  ears,  and  from  a  dark  un- 
earthly vault  a  voice  keeps  moaning,  "  Change." 
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In  the  famous  controversy  between  Julius  Ciesar 
and  Brutus,  the  present  age  takes  a  different  side 
from  tlie  last.  Brutus  used  to  be  considered  in  the 
right,  but  public  opinion  now  declares  for  Caesar. 
Cffisar's  partisans,  however,  may  state  their  case  in 
two  ways.  Tliey  may  represent  him  as  having 
simply  ac-hieved  a  great  administrative  reform,  and 
madi'  j^overnment  more  eflicient  at  the  expense  of 
republican  liberties.  Tliis  they  may  consider  to 
have  been   on   the  whole  a  necessarv  and   useful 
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work,  and  they  may  respect  Cajsar  as  a  practical 
statesman,  who  had  the  wise  hardihood  to  abolish 
venerated  institutions  when  thev  had  become,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  mischievous.  But  it  is  also  pos- 
sible to  represent  him  as  a  great  popular  hero,  the 
hope  of  all  the  subject  nationalities  of  Rome,  car- 
rie<l  to  power  in  their  arms,  and  executing  justice 
in  their  Ixjhalf  upon  the  tyrant  aristocracy  that  had 
oppressed  tliem.  If  we  tsike  tlus  view,  no  lulini- 
ration  or  enthusiasm  for  him  can  be  too  ardent ; 
and  we  not  only  i-egard  Brutus  and  Ca-sar  differ- 
ently from  our  fathers,  but,  as  it  were,  reverse  their 
positions.  Ciesar  becorat's  Brutus,  and  Brutus 
Csesar.  Brutus  is  now  the  tyrant,  for  he  represents 
the  oppressive  aristocracy,  and  Ctesar  is  the  tyran- 
nicide, who  armed  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tions, and  stabbed  the  oppressor,  once  at  Pharsalus, 
again  at  Thapsus,  and  again  at  Munda. 

This  latter  view  might  be  supported  if  we  could 
assume  that  all  the  consequences  of  the  revolution 
which  Caesar  conducted  were  intended  by  him  and 
by  his  party.  By  that  revolution  in  the  end  the 
exclusive  domination  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  and 
of  the  City  was  destroyed  ;  the  provincials,  who 
before  had  been  insolently  oppressed,  now  began 
to  be  more  considered  and  more  mercifully  treated. 
If  this  could  not  have  happened  without  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  those  who  achieved  it,  then  the 
Ciesarians  become  at  once  enlightened  Lil>erals,  and 
Caesar  the  greatest  Liberal  leader  Uiat  ever  lived. 
We  are  obliged,  then,  to  suppose  a  vast  tide  of  enthu- 
siastic sentiment  pervading  the  better  part  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  provincials  moved  by  an  ecstatic 
hope  as  the  champion  of  mankind  advances  towards 
his  final  triumph,  striking  down  one  after  another 
the  enemies  of  the  good  cause.  The  Roman  revo- 
lution is  thus  made  to  resemble  the  French,  and 
Caesar  becomes  a  hero,  a  paragon,  in  whom  appear 
the  popular  talents  of  Mirabeau,  without  his  betray- 
al of  the  popular  cause  ;  the  high  aims  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  without  their  illusions  ;  and  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  for  war  and  government,  without  his 
egotism  and  brutality. 

But  the  truth  is  that  what  Ca;sar  and  his  party 
intended  is  to  be  carefully  distincruished  from  what 
they  actually  accomplished.  The  revolution  had 
many  beneficial  results,  which  were  indirect  and 
little  contemplated  by  its  principal  authors.  If  we 
study  the  movement  itself  we  shall  find  that  Caesar 
was  no  champion  of  the  provincials,  that  his  party 
had  no  notion  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  pro- 
vincials, that  they  were  inspired  by  no  desire  to 
establish  any  general  principle  whate\'er,  and  by 
no  enthusiasm  except  a  military  enthusiasm  for 
their  leader.  The  true  natiu^^^  t)f  the  revolution 
will  very  clearly  appear,  and  its  resemblance  to  the 
French  Revolution  will  1k'  shown  to  be  an  illusion. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  Ciesar  did 
not  in  any  desrree  owe  his  elevation  to  the  favor 
of  the  provincials.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
admiralile  efliciency  of  his  anny,  and  to  bis  admi- 
ral)le  use  of  it.  This  army  contained  no  doubt 
Gallic  auxiliaries,  but  the  great  muster  of  j>rovin- 
cials  was  on  the  side  of  the  Senate.  Cresar's  pro- 
vincial aiixilimes  were  better  drilled,  and.  like  his 
Roman  legionaries,  they  were  no  doubt  jK-rsoiially 
attached  to  him  ;  but  that  he  was  the  cham])ion  of 
their  interests  against  the  Senate  never  occurred  to 
them.  There  is  no  trace  that  the  provinces  con- 
ceived themselves  tt)  have  any  8j)ecial  interest  in 
the  quarrel.  According  to  their  (jersonal  connec- 
tions with  the  two  leaders  they  ranged  themselves 
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on  ono  side  or  tin'  other,  —  tlu*  Kast  for  tlu'  most 
j)art  with  Pompi'ius,  while  CJaul  was  at  the  service 
of  ('jcsar.  Their  hearts,  apjjarently,  were  not  in 
the  contest  at  all  ;  but,  if  we  ask  on  which  side 
wei-e  their  hands,  we  shall  be  ohlijjed  to  reply  that 
so  little  did  thev  understand  Cajsar  to  be  tlu'ir 
champion  that  tlie  majority  of  them  were  ranged 
against  him  on  the  side  of  their  opjjressors. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  ask,  Wh}-  should  they  have 
regarded  Ca?sar  as  their  champion  ?  "\Miat  was 
there  in  his  career  which  might  letvd  them  to  sup- 
pose him  more  kindly  disposed  to  them  than  any 
other  proconsul  of  his  time  ?  His  most  consj)icu- 
ous  act  was  tlie  conquest  of  (iaul.  Let  it  be  grant- 
ed that  the  greatest  service  he  could  do  to  CJaul  was 
to  conquer  it.  Let  us  even  grant,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  he  was  himself  aware  of  this,  that 
he  acted  from  ])urely  philanthropical  motives,  and 
distinctly  understood  the  conquest  of  (iaul  to  be  a 
necessary  stage  of  the  evolution  of  humanity.  Still 
his  conduct  was  surely  of  a  naftire  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  Gaul  itself  and  bv  the  provincials  genei"- 
ally. 

His  good-will  towards  the  non-Roman  popula- 
tions was  not  so  apparent  that  it  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. He  stood  before  them  covered  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  (iauls,  an  object  certainly 
more  pleasing  to  Home  than  to  the  subjects  of 
Rome.  He  might  not  be  detested  so  much  as  the 
])lundenng,  peculating  proconsuls,  but  lie  must 
have  been  more  feared  ;  and  so  far  from  appearing 
to  the  provincials  a  deliverer  from  the  tyranny  of 
Rome,  he  nuist  have  seemed  to  represent  and  em- 
body that  tyranny  in  its  most  iiTcsistible  and  inex- 
orable form. 

But  perhaps  Cajsar  had,  at  some  earlier  time, 
identified  himself  with  the  provincials;  perhaps  he 
had  introduced  measures  calculated  to  better  their 
condition  and  enlarge  their  franchises ;  perhaps 
he  had  expressed  disgust  at  the  treatment  they  met 
with,  and  sympatliy  with  their  suifering.  The  an- 
swer is,  that  he  had  not  distinguished  liimself  in 
any  such  way.  One  or  two  prosecutions  of  extor- 
tionate provincial  governors  which  he  had  under- 
taken could  not  give  lum  any  such  distinction. 
Such  ])rosecutions  were  recognized  as  the  estab- 
lished way  by  which  yoimg  men  brought  themselves 
into  notice,  and  also  as  an  established  way  of  annoy- 
ing the  Senate.  Yet  these  j)rosecutions  were  the 
only  service  he  had  ever  rendered  the  provinces. 
In  his  consulship,  at  the  time  when  lie  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  popular  legislation,  he  had 
not  apjieared  as  the  champion  of  the  provincials, 
but  of  quite  a  different  class,  whose  interests  were, 
if  anything,  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  interests 
of  the  provincials,  —  the  pooi'er  class  of  Roman  cit- 
izens. 

Again,  if  Caesar  was  no  champion  of  the  provin- 
cials, neither  was  his  party,  nor  those  earlier  lead- 
ers of  the  party  to  whose  position  he  had  succeed- 
ed. Their  constituency  from  the  beginning  had 
been  a  different  one.  When  the  great  ctmtroversy 
was  opened  by  Tiberius  (Jracchus,  there  were  in 
the  Roman  world,  not  to  count  the  slaves,  three  ag- 
grieved classes :  lirst,  tlie  ])oorer  class  of  Roman 
citizens  ;  secondly,  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  not 
vet  been  admitted  to  tlie  Roman  citizenship ;  third- 
ly, the  provincials.  Now  if  the  party  which  the 
movement  of  Gracchus  called  into  existence,  and 
wliich  went  on  increasing  its  inHuence  until,  in  the 
person  of  Julius  Cassar,  it  triumplied  over  itself  and 
its  enemies  together,  had  really  been  the  party  of 


the  provincials,  —  if  the  Gracchi,  and  Murius,  an<l 
Saturninus  had  been  representntives  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  empire  as  against  the  interests  of  the 
ruling  city,  they  would  liave  taken  uj)  the  cause  of 
all  these  aggrieved  classes.  The  Italian  allies,  ami 
still  more  the  provincials,  as  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  oppressed  class,  would  have  claimed 
a  larger  share  of  their  syni]»athy  than  the  poor  Ro- 
mans. Yet,  in  fact,  none  of  these  leaders  had  ever 
said  a  word  about  the  provincials,  except,  indeed, 
to  j)ropose  that  lands  taken  from  them  should  be 
granted  to  Roman  colonists.  On  the  Italian  allies 
they  had  not  been  altogether  silent.  Cains  Grac- 
chus had  even  undertaken  their  cause,  Imt  it  then 
appearefl  clear  not  only  that  the  ])arty  he  repre- 
sente<l  was  a  different  one,  but  that  it  was  a  party 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Italians.  The  inclusion  of 
the  Italians  in  the  colonization  scheme  of  Marius 
also,  acconiing  to  Appian,  "  gave  offence  to  tlie  de- 
mocracy." The  truth  is  that  there  had  been  men 
in  Rome  whose  liberality  wis  real  and  comprehen- 
sive, but  they  wei"e  not  among  the  democratic  li-ad- 
ers,  the  predecessors  of  Caesar.  Two  men  in  par- 
ticular had  disregarded  party  watchwords,  and  had 
indulged  sympathies  not  purely  Roman.  Both  of 
them  were  aristocrats,  and  inclined  rather  to  the 
senatorian  than  to  the  jiojmlar  jiartv.  These  were 
Scipio  Jl^roilianus  and  the  great  Roman  Whig 
Drusus.  The  former  died  probably  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  when  he  was  on  the  j)oint  of  brinjiing 
forward  the  cause  of  the  Italians.  The  other  suc- 
ceeded for  a  moment  in  effecting  a  coalition  be- 
tween a  sectiitn  of  the  noh/csse,  a  section  of  the  ])eo- 
l)le,  and  the  Italians,  and  Avas  prevented  by  an 
accursed  dagger  ii'om  earning  a  place  among  the 
most  beneficent  statesmen  oi'  all  history. 

Tlie  Italians  forced  their  way  through  the  ])ale 
of  citizenship  by  a  Avar  in  which  the  Senate  and 
the  democracy  were  allied  in  deadly  hostility  to 
them.  Marius,  the  uncle  and  immediate  j)redeces- 
sor  of  Cajsar,  fought  against  them  in  this  war,  no 
less  than  Sulla,  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy. 
When  Caesar  aj)pcared  upon  the  scene,  therefore, 
the  cause  of  the  Italians  was  already  won,  and 
there  remained  only  two  aggrieved  classes,  —  the 
Roman  proletariate,  crushed  for  the  time  by  Sulla, 
and  the  provincial^!.  Now  it  was  the  former,  not 
the  latter  of  these  classes  of  which  Ca;sar  made 
himself  the  champion.  The  provincials,  as  such, 
found  no  champion.  Particular  misgoverned  prov- 
inces were  from  time  to  time  patronize<l  by  rheto- 
ricians who  were  ecpially  ready,  as  Cicero  showed 
himself,  to  take  a  brief  from  accused  and  evidently 
guilty  governors ;  but  neither  Ctesar,  nor  any  one 
else,  ever  raised  the  cry  of  justice  to  tlie  provincials. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  Transparlane  province,  — 
a  province  only  in  name,  being  witliin  the  limits  of 
Italy,  and  already  in  possession  of  the  inferior  or 
Latin  franchise,  —  Csesar  connected  himself  before 
thex'ivil  war  with  no  measure  of  enfranchisement, 
and  had  ^iven  no  pledge  to  the  world  that  anv  o{)- 
])ressed  class  except  the  Roman  populace  would  be 
the  better,  or  have  any  reason  to  be  thankful,  for 
his  success.  No  writer  of  the  time  regards  Cajsjir 
in  the  light  of  an  emancipator.  Cicero  gives  no 
hint  that  Caesar's  partisans  defended  his  conduct 
on  those  grounds.  Tliat  somewhat  vacillating 
politician  repcatedlv  in  his  letters  balances  the  two 
jinrties  against  eacK  other.  He  explains  why,  on 
the  whole,  he  prefers  Pompeius,  but  he  has  nni<h 
to  say  against  Pomjieius  also.  In  these  letters  wo 
might  expect  to  find  C:vsar's  championship  of  the 
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provincial."*,  it*  lie  liatl  ever  umU'i-taki-n,  or  was  sup- 
]n>>'e<l  to  lijwe  uiuU'rtiikfn,  any  such  championship, 
disenssiMl,  -uul  either  allowed  or  njeetod.  Cicen), 
as  :•  student  of  nliilosopliy,  was  (juite  alive  to  en- 
lavjed  and  j)liilanthn)|»ic  considerations  ;  it"  any 
such  considerations  niailv  tor  C'wsar,  we  should 
suri'lv  have  heard  of  it.  But  there  is  nothing;  in 
his  letters  to  show  that  in  the  hot  discussions 
which  nuist  have  hoen  everywhere  ;;oinij  on  any 
1,'cneral  principles  were  ap]>ealed  to  hy  the  Ca'sari- 
ans ;  that  it  had  oceurriKl  to  any  Ca'sarian  to  su<i<j;est, 
what  occurs  so  naturally  to  us  who  know  the  se«iuel, 
that  it  was  a  monstrous  injustice  that  the  world 
should  be  <;overned  in  the  interest  of  a  sin;^le  city, 
that  the  Senate  v.-ore  the  authors  and  supporters 
of  this  system  ;  that  Caesar  was  the  man  to  jjiit  it 
down,  and  had  undertaken  to  do  so.  The  Ctesari- 
ans  were  a  party  without  ideas. 

It  is  most  easy  to  delude  ourselves  into  the  he- 
lit'f  that  what  actually  hapjjened  v/as  Intended  to 
happen ;  and  since  in  this  revolution  the  })rovinces 
di<i  something  towards  tlirowing  otT  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  to  describe  the  revolution  as  n  convulsive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  j)rovinces  to  tlirow  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  But  the  facts  are  before  us,  the 
process  by  which  the  revolution  was  accomplished 
can  be  clearly  traced,  and  we  can  see  that  the 
])ro\inces  had  no  share  at  all  in  the  revolution  by 
which  they  ultimately  Injuefited ;  that  it  was  a 
purely  Roman  movement ;  that  the  evil  —  for 
there  was  such  an  evH  —  which  the  revolutionaries 
struggled  against  was  of  (piitc  a  difTerent  nature, 
and  that  the  relief  wliich  the  imjierial  system  ac- 
tually bn)ught  to  the  provincials  Avas  an  indirect 
and  secondary  consequence  of  a  general  improve- 
men,  in  the  machinery  of  government. 

How,  then,  did  the  revolution  really  come  about  ? 
Undeniably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution 
was  the  practice,  which  had  gradually  sprung  up, 
of  confemng   upon   eminent  generals  for  special 

1)urpo3es  powers  so  extravagant  as  to  enable  the 
loMers  of  thera  to  rise  above  the  laws.  Wlure 
such  a  dangerous  practice  jn'evails  revolution  is  at 
once  nccountcil  for.  Such  an  experiment  may  be 
tried  and  no  revolution  follow  ;  but  at  Rome  it  was 
tried  often,  once  too  often.  How,  then,  came  the 
Romans  to  adopt  such  a  practice  ?  What,  on  the 
on'-'  hand,  was  the  occasion  which  led  them  to 
apjioint  these  dangerous  dictators  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  how  came  they  to  overlook  the  danger  ?  To 
both  these  questions  it  is  possible  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer,  and  to  answer  these  (piestious  is  to 
explain  the  revolution. 

ll«'publicanisnj  at  Rome,  though  successful  and 
glorious  for  so  long  a  time,  had,  perhaps,  always 
i)een,  as  a  creed,  confined  to  a  class.  Long  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
watch  with  extreme  jealousy  ever}'  individual  who 
drew  public  attention  too  exclusively  to  liimsclf. 
Cassius,  Maulius.  Mr'Hus,  perished  for  their  emi- 
nence, and  this  shows  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
citizens  were  felt  still  to  retain  monarchical  predi- 
lections. But  the  reimblic  succeeded  so  well  that 
such  jealimsy  at  length  became  unnecessary;  the 
glory  and  the  regal  disj)osition  of  Africanus  bn)Ui;ht 
no  danger  to  liberty,  though  they  clouded  the  last 
vcars  of  the  hero  himself  with  moody  discontent, 
rhe  disease,  however,  was  only  kept  under,  it  was 
not  cured.  The  government  of  a  person  was  the 
instinctive  preference  of  the  lower  onlers,  though 
the  great  families  were  able,  as  it  were,  to  di- 
vide their  allegiance  among  themselves.     Anything 


which  should  weaken  or  disorganize  this  firm  union 
of  ruling  houses,  anytliing  which  should  sever  the 
lower  orders  fn)m  them,  would  in  a  moment  bring 
the  monarch  ujjou  the  stage  again.  For  more  than 
half  a  centiu*y  after  the  mortal  struggle  with  Han- 
ni!»al  the  ascendency  of  the  nobles  over  the  lower 
orders  continued  unbroken,  and  then,  through  the 
mere  growth  of  the  jM)pulation  and  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  began  to  decay.  It  was  simply  a 
moral  a«<c-endency  ;  by  the  constitution,  the  rabble 
of  Rome  c(mld  at  any  time  take  into  their  own 
hands  legislation  and  government. 

Hie  first  Gracchus,  with  perfectly  pure  iuten- 
tions.  showed  them  the  way  to  do  this.  Tlie  sec- 
ond (iracchus,  influenced  jjcrhaps  by  re*vengo  and 
party  hatred,  took  this  city  ral^ble  in  hand,  organ- 
ized them,  and  formed  them  into  a  standing  army 
of  revolution.  Spurious  Majlius,  in  an  earlier  age, 
had  been  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny  when 
he  sold  corn  at  a  low  price  to  the  poor  iluring  a 
famine.  Cains  {iracchus  adoj)ted  the  same  plan. 
By  his  li  X  fruiiieiitnrin  he  at  once  demoralized,  and 
attached  to  the  cause  of  revolution,  a  vast  class 
which  had  before  been  in  the  tutelage  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Tlie  bond  was  now  broken  that  attached 
the  i)Cople  t()  the  hereditary  rulers.  And  how  little 
this  peoj)le  cared  for  repid)lican  liberty  became  aj)- 
parent  the  moment  it  began  to  think  and  act  for 
itself.  It  did  not  at  once  destroy  tlie  existing 
government,  llie  habit  of  deference  and  obedi- 
ence long  remained  in  a  people  naturally  as  defer- 
ential and  fond  of  aristocracy  as  the  English  them- 
selves. But  as  soon  as  any  cause  of  discontent 
arose,  or  public  needs  became  j)ressing,  they  took 
refugi'  at  once  in  a  monarch,  whom  they  created, 
indeed,  only  for  a  limited  period,  but  from  whom 
they  neither  took  nor  cared  to  take  guarantees  that 
he  would  ever  give  back  into  their  hands  the  j)ower 
which  they  had  intnisted  to  him.  Thus  Cains 
(Jracchus  was  supreme  until  his  liberality  began  t(^ 
include  the  Italians.  Marius  was  supreme  for  five 
years,  —  had,  in  fact,  a  longer  reign  than  Julius 
Cajsar.  Pompey  in  his  turn  received  as  much 
power  as  he  cared  to  use ;  and,  finally,  by  the  Va- 
tinian  law,  the  jjcople  plainly  told  Cajsar  that  they 
were  his  subjects  as  soon  as  he  chose  to  be  their 
king.  At  this  point  the  people  disappear ;  in  all 
subsecpieut  contentions  the  two  parties  are  the 
Senate  and  the  army. 

Still  the  people  showed  no  eagerness  for  revolu- 
tion. As  I  said,  it  was  only  in  cases  of  need  that 
they  civated  a  monai'ch.  And  it  was  only  because 
these  cases  of  need  occun-ed  frequently  that  mon- 
archs  v.ere  frecjuently  created. 

And  here  arises  the  second  question,  what  were 
these  needs  f»r  which  no  other  exj)edient  could  be 
devised  ?  Perhaps  it  was  the  oppression  practised 
by  the  senatorial  governors  upon  the  provincials. 
If  so,  then  it  would  be  true  that  the  imperial  system 
was  introduced  in  the  interest  of  the  subject  na- 
tionalities. But  nothing  of  the  kind  appears.  In 
the  quarrels  between  the  Senate  and  the  moneyed 
class  (called  knights),  the  v.Tongs  of  the  provincials 
are  often  jiaraded,  for  both  the  Senate  and  the 
moneyed  class  had  a  strong  interest  in  the  pn)vin- 
cials,  the  one  as  governors,  the  other  as  tax-farmers. 
But  the  democracy  never  concerned  themselves  in 
any  way  with  the  treatment  of  the  previncials,  for  it 
was  a  question  which  did  not  at  all  affect  their 
inti'rests.  Quite  diirerent  were  the  reasons  which 
led  theuj  to  call  in  dictat<)rs,  and,  if  we  examine 
the  different  cases,  we  shall  find  that  the  real  mo- 
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live  was  always  the  same.  There  was  one  evil  to 
which  the  empire  was  constantly  exposed;  one 
evil  to  cure  which,  and  to  cure  which  alone,  the 
imperial  system  was  intnxiuced. 

What  made  the  people  give  supreme  ix)wer  to 
Marius,  and  continue  it  to  him  for  five  years? 
First,  the  failure  of  the  aristocratic  government  to 
carry  on  tlie  war  with  Jugurtha;  afterwards,  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  empire  from  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones.  What  made  them  give  extraordi- 
nary powers  to  Pompey,  and  afterwards  extend  :ind 
increase  them?  First,  tlie  alarming  spread  of 
piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  stopping  trade  and 
threatening  the  capital  witli  famine;  next  the 
necessity  of  exerting  unusual  power  to  cnish  Mith- 
ridates.  What  made  them  give  extraordinary 
powers  to  Caesar  ?  Rimiors  of  an  intended  emigra- 
tion of  die  Ilelvetii,  raising  apprehensions  of  a 
danger  similar  to  that  which  Italy  had  experienced 
from  the  Cimbric  invasion.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  tlian  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
in  these  cases.  The  lustory  of  the  introduction  of 
imperialism  is  briefly  tliis :  government  at  Rome 
was  so  little  centralized  that  the  empire  was  imable 
to  grapple  with  any  really  formidable  enemy  that 
assailed  it  either  from  mthout  or  within.  To  save 
themselves  fix)m  destruction  they  were  compelled, 
or  thought  themselves  compelled,  to  resort  fre- 
quently to  the  obvious  exjxidient  of  a  dictator. 
The  more  frequently  they  did  this,  the  more  did 
the  republican  government  fall  into  disuse  and 
contempt,  the  more  did  men's  minds  and  habits 
adapt  themselves  to  a  military  i-ec/ime.  The  new 
scheme  of  government,  whenever  it  was  tried,  suc- 
ceeded. It  accomplished  that  for  which  it  was 
created.  It  gave  the  empire  inward  security  and 
good  order;  it  crushed  foreign  enemies,  and  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  dominion  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Euphrates.  ^Vhat  wonder  that  in  the  end 
it  supplanted  the  older  constitution,  when  its  ad- 
vantages were  so  unmistakable,  and  the  one  thing 
it  took  away.  Liberty,  w&:  that  which  the  proletari- 
ate of  Rome  and  the  democracy  of  Italy  had  never 
either  understood  or  valued  ? 

The  Jacobins  used  to  think  of  Csesar  as  a  great 
aristocrat,  patriotically  assassinated  by  the  noble 
sans-culotte,  Brutus.  1  confess  it  seems  to  me  not 
much  less  untrue  to  describe  him  as  a  champion 
of  nationalities,  and  a  destroyer  of  aristocratic 
privilege  and  exclusiveness.  It  was  the  war-power, 
not  the  jieople,  that  triumphed  in  him.  The  ])eo- 
ple,  indeed,  —  that  is,  the  people  of  Italy,  —  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  authors  of  his  elevation, 
but  it  was  not  enfranchisement  that  they  wantc'd, 
it  was  simply  military  protection.  The  enemies 
thev  feared  were  not  a  Catullus  or  a  Cato,  but 
Helvetian  or  (ierman  hordes.  It  was  not  aristo- 
cratic privilege  they  rebelled  against,  but  aristocrat- 
ic feebleness, — the  feebleness  which  had  led  to  the 
shameful  treaty  with  Jugurtha  and  the  bloody 
defeat  of  Arausio. 

That  the  revolution  was  a  triumph,  not  of  liber- 
alism, but  of  military  organization,  will  become 
still  clearer  if  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  new 
institutions  which  it  introduced. 

Had  Caesar  lived  longer,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
slamped  a  liberal  character  u|)on  his  work.  Though 
he  was  no  champion  of  the  provinces,  and  though 
he  owed  his  elevation  immediately  to  the  army, 
and  only  remotely  to  the  democracy,  yet  his  dis- 
position was  liberal,  and  his  statesmanship  bold, 


original,  and  magnanimous.  He  might,  tlierefbre, 
have  developed  at  once  and  forced  into  ripeness 
those  germs  of  good  in  the  new  system  which,  as 
it  was,  ripened  but  slowly.  He  might  have  taken 
away  from  Italy  that  unjust  precedence  in  the  em- 
I)ire  which  she  retained  for  three  centuries,  and 
raised  the  provinces  to  citizenship  and  participar 
tion  in  the  honors  of  the  etate.  This  he  might 
have  done ;  but  had  he  done  it  he  would  have  ac- 
complished another  revolution.  That  the  empire 
at  that  time  did  not  require  such  changes,  even 
if  it  would  have  borne  them,  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  his  successor,  Augustus,  was  able  to  found  a 
secure  and  durable  imperial  system,  —  was  able,  in 
fact,  to  conduct  the  movement  which  his  uncle  had 
Ijegun  to  its  natural  goal,  without  apjiealing  to  any 
liberal  tendencies.  Augustus  was  in  all  things 
aristocratically  disposed  ;  his  institutions  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  conservative,  exclusive,  old  Roman 
spirit.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  proving  a 
most  effi(;ient  successor  to  the  liberal-minded  Cae- 
sar. It  did  not  prevent  liim  fiom  being  more  com- 
pletely successful  than  almost  any  statei'man  in 
history.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  Liberal- 
ism was  not  of  the  essence  of  Csesar's  work.  It 
adorned  his  character,  and  helped  him  in  his  early 
struggles,  but  the  revolution  he  accomplished  was 
independent  of  it,  and  when  divorced  from  it  could 
go  on  just  as  prosperously  as  before. 

After  the  new  system  had  been  permanently 
settled  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  Augustan  age,  the 
great  change  which  had  passed  over  the  empire 
was  found  to  be  this :  A  standing  army  had  been 
created  and  thoroughly  organized,  a  uniform  taxa- 
tion had  been  established  throughout  the  empire, 
and  a  new  set  of  officials  had  been  created,  all  of  a 
military  character,  all  wielding  greater  power  than 
the  republic  had  been  accustomeil  to  intrust  to  its 
officials,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  subject  to  the 
effective  and  rigorous  control  of  the  emi)eror.  In 
other  words,  in  the  place  of  anarchy  tliere  had 
come  centralization  and  responsibility. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  of  the  power  which 
all  organisms  possess  of  differentiating  special 
organs  to  meet  special  needs.  The  oj>eration  of 
this  law  is  very  visible  in  human  society.  In  fact, 
it  might  be  maintained  that  the  whole  history  of  a 
state  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  such  differentia- 
tions. To  take  a  simple  example  from  Roman  his- 
tory :  At  an  early  time  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
the  consuls,  were  at  the  same  time  generals  in  war 
and  judges  in  peace.  Life  had  not  yet  become 
complex.  But,  as  population  and  activity  increased, 
these  functions  showed  a  tendency  to  separate.  At 
first  all  that  the  citizens  were  conscious  of  was, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  three  men  instead  of 
two  to  do  the  work.  So  they  created  a  praetor, 
with  precisely  the  same  functions  as  tlie  consuls. 
But  nature  knew  better,  and  by  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  a  silent  decree  took  away  from  the  consuls 
their  judicial  functions,  and  from  the  pra-tor  his 
military  functions.  Thus  a  differentiation  was 
accomplished  ;  and  whereas  there  had  been  before 
but  one  organ  of  government,  there  were  now  two 
unlike  each  otlier  :  and  whereas  before  all  author- 
ity was  conceived  as  of  one  kind,  it  was  now  re- 
garded as  twofold,  administrative  and  judicial. 
Now  wo  may  apply  this  principle  to  the  great 
Roman  revolution,  and  describe  it  as  a  drffert'ntia- 
tion.  War  had  originally  been  conceived  as  a 
function  devolving  equally  upon  the  citizens. 
When  the  military  season  came  on,  the  farmer  or 
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phopkeeper  left  hi!«  peaceful  occupations,  donned 
his  armor,  and  presenU'd  himself  before  the  consul 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  When  the  eampaijin  was 
over  he  went  back  to  his  work.  But  the  larjfcr 
the  territory  of  the  state  became,  the  heavier  the 
task  that  devolved  ujion  its  armies,  the  more  nu- 
merous its  dan<rers,  the  mori'  extensive  its  vulnera- 
ble frontier,  the  more  imperiously  did  Nature  call 
for  a  military  differentiation.  The  special  need  must 
be  met  by  a  special  or^an.  A  special  class  of  men 
must  be  set  apart  for  8|)eeial  military  functions.  I 
have  shown  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  State  against  its  fbreij^  enemies  that  caused  the 
revolution.  In  tlie  throes  of  this  revolution  the  new 
organ  mtule  its  appearance.  On  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  the  Roman  Kmpire  is  seen  to  lje  guard- 
ed bv  an  institution  which  ha«l  bei-n  unknown  to  the 
republic,  by  a  standing  army  of  twenty-five  le^^ions. 
This  change  eon-^titutes  l)y  itself  a  vast  social  rev- 
olution in  comparison  with  which  any  changes  in 
the  form  of  political  government  are  insignificant. 
The  rise  of  standing  annies  in  modern  Europe  is 
well  known  to  mark  a  great  epoch.  But  it  was  a 
much  less  sudden  and  radical  change  than  the  cor- 
responding change  in  the  Roman  Empire.  For 
when  the  citizen  resigned  liis  arms  to  the  profes- 
sional soldier,  he  did  not  merely,  as  might  at  first 
si'jht  appear,  relieve  himself  of  a  dis{^n'<«ablc  duty, 
diseneiuuber  himself  of  a  burden  which  hampered 
his   industry.     He  did  much  more   than  this ;  he 

f)lace(l  himself  under  entirely   new   conditions  of 
ite.     He  parted  with  all  his  traditions,  and  blindly 
undertook   to  explore   a  new  world.     In  the  first 

Elace  he  resigned  his  liberty.  We  in  England,  who 
ave  witnessed  the  reconciliation  of  standing  ar- 
mies with  liberty,  may  have  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  impossible  was  any  such  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  Roman  I^mpire.  But  it  is  undeniable 
that  under  the  imiierial  system  the  Roman  did  lose 
his  lil)erty.  Witn  an  equivalent,  or  without  an 
equivalent,  he  parted  with  it,  and  no  one  who  ex- 
amines the  history  can  doubt  what  cause  principal- 
ly contributed  to'  deprive  him  of  it.  The  emperor 
possessed  in  the  army  an  overwhelming  force,  over 
which  the  citizens  had  no  influence,  which  was  to- 
tally deaf  to  reason  or  elotiuence,  which  had  no 
{)atriotism  because  it  had  no  country,  which  had  no 
uunanity  because  it  lia<l  no  domestic  ties.  To  this 
huge  engine  of  despotism  it  was  vain  to  oppose  any 
resistance.  Human  freewill  perished  in  its  pres- 
ence as  in  the  presence  of  necessity.  Not  in  insti- 
tutions only,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men,  liberty  with- 
ered away,  and  its  place  was  t«ken  b}-  servility  and 
stoicism,  and  Bv«antine  Christianity.  It  may  oc- 
cur to  us  that  cfiecks  to  the  emperor's  authority  over 
the  aimy  might  have  been  devised.  But  these  axv 
mixleni  notions.  The  army  was  called  into  exist- 
ence not  by  enactments,  but  by  revolution,  and 
there  was  no  collective  wisdom  anywhere,  no  parli- 
ament wliich  could  call  attention  U^  the  danger,  or 
discuss  it,  or  provide  safeguards  against  it. 

But  at  the  introduction  of  standing  armies  the 
Roman  citizen  parted  with  something  else,  some- 
thing which  lies  not  less  near  than  liberty  to  the 
springs  of  human  character.  He  parted  with  the 
conception  of  war  as  the  business  of  life.  The 
great  military  nation  of  the  world  —  the  nation 
which  bad  bn-d  up  its  successive  generations  to 
the  task  of  subduing  mankind,  whi(;h  by  unrivalled 
firmness  of  cohesion,   by   enduring  tenacity  of  pnr- 

Eose,  by  methodic  study  and  science  of  destruction, 
ad  crushed  all  the   snrrounding  nationalities,  not 


with  a  temporary  prostration  merely,  but  with  utter 
and  permanent  dissolution  —  now  found  its  work 
done  and  its  occupation  gone.  The  destructive 
tlieor\'  of  life  had  worked  itself  out.  The  army  it- 
self henceforth  existed  mainly  for  deience,  and  the 
ordinary  citizen  was  no  longer  concerned  with  hos- 
tilities of  any  kind,  whether  offensive  or  defensive. 
Human  life  was  forced  to  find  for  itself  a  new  ob- 
ject, llie  feelings,  the  aspirations,  the  tastes,  the 
nabits,  that  had  hitherto  filled  it  and  given  it  dig- 
nity, became  suddenly  out  of  date.  It  was  as  if  a 
change  had  passed  over  the  atmosphere  in  which 
men  lived,  as  if  the  temperature  had  suddenly  fall- 
en many  degrci'S,  making  all  customs  obsolete  at 
once,  giving  an  antiquated  and  inappropriate  look 
to  the  whole  framework  of  life.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tion which  struck  with  incongruousness  and  abor- 
tiveness  the  very  instinctive  impulses  of  men, 
placed  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  habit 
and  reason,  preconception  and  fact,  education  and 
exjKirience,  temperament  and  reality,  the  world 
widiin  and  tlie  world  without.  This  might  have  a 
bright  side.  Poets  sang  of  a  golden  age  returned, 
and  they  hymned  industrialism  in  exquisite  lan- 
guage :  — 

"  Agricola  inciirvo  terrain  molitur  aratro." 
But  the  real  enjovment  of  the  new  state  of  things 
was  still  remote,  and  required  to  be  nursed  by 
habit.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  transition  when 
the  old  instincts  and  ardors  were  superannuated 
and  no  new  animating  principle  yet  discovered, 
llie  new  bottles  had  cojne  before  the  new  wine : 
the  loss  was  felt  far  more  keenly  than  the  gain  ;  the 
pai'tini  guest  was  shaken  by  the  hand  more  warmly 
than  the  comer.  A  sullen  torpor  reigned  in  the 
first  years  of  the  millennium  of  peace,  listlessness 
fell  upon  the  dwellers  in  tliat  uncongenial  paradise  ; 
Mars  and  Quirinus  were  dead,  and  He  who  was  to 
consecrate  jieace  was  scarcely  born.  Men  were  con- 
scious of  a  rapid  cooling  of  the  air,  of  a  chill  gath- 
ering round  them,  —  the  numbness  that  follows  a 
great  loss,  the  vacancy  that  succeeds  a  great  depar- 
ture :  — 

"  In  urns  and  altars  round, 

A  drear  and  ilyin^r  sound 

Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  service  quaint." 

I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject.  Meanwhile,  let 
me  point  out  how  the  other  institutions  of  the  impe- 
rial system  were  determined  by  the  presence  of  the 
standing  army.  Such  a  great  force  could  not  be 
kept  up,  particularly  as  Augustus  renounced  the 
j)rofitable  course  of  conquest,  without  a  rigorous 
system  of  taxation.  Augustus  organized  a  land-ta.x 
tor  the  whole  empire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  fiscal  system  which  in  the  end  crushed  the 
very  life  out  of  the  people.  Further,  a  great  mili- 
tary system  requin's  that  great  power  shall  be 
intrusted  to  individuals.  Personal  authority  is 
the  characteristic  military  princii)le.  When,  there- 
fore, the  standing  army  was  organized,  this  princi- 
ple received  a  great  development. 

From  the  beginning,  the  empire  had  many  more 
great  posts  than  the  republic.  It  created  the  hf/a- 
tu-i  Ipf/ioiiit  or  commander  of  a  legion  (the  legion 
had  before  been  commanded  in  a  very  ineffective 
wa\  by  the  tribunes  in  succession).  Tliis  new  of- 
ficer, commanding  more  than  six  thousand  men, 
held  pra'ttirian  rank,  and  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty-fi%e  such  officers  at  once.  Besides  this, 
three  new  prefectimjs  were  created,  —  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  pra-torian  guanl,  the  prefecture 
of  the  city,  ftnd  the  prefecture  of  the  watch 
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we  compai-e  those  now  city  officors  -ivitli  the  city 
raagistraoies  of  tlie  rejiublio,  wo  find  that  they  con- 
for  a  greater  amount  of  ])owor  booauso  their  tonn 
is  not  limited  to  a  year,  and  also  that  tlicy  all  bear 
a  militar}'  character,  since  an  armed  guard  was  at- 
tached to  each.  Another  office,  still  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  empire,  was  that  uf  the/f-f/M/i/x  Autjux- 
ti ;  this  was  the  titk'  given  to  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  groat  frontier  provinces.  He  united  tlie  func- 
tions t»f  civil  governor  with  the  command  sometimes 
of  two  or  thi-eo  legions  and  as  many  allied  troops,  — 
tliat  is,  an  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and,  like  everj' 
one  else,  rosix»nsible  to  him.  It  is  true  that  the 
proconsuls  and  propraetors  of  the  republic  had  often 
held  power  as  great,  and  with  less  responsibility  ; 
but  when  the  standing  anuy  was  fully  organized 
and  the  frontier  of  the  empire  finally  determined, 
these  great  commands  became  permanent,  and  not 
merely  occasional.  The  great  legates  of  the  Rhine 
were  regularly  appointed  always  with  nuich  the 
same  range  of  jjower ;  and  as  they  were  not  chosen 
by  the  hajjhazard  system  of  popular  eloction  out  of 
a  few  ])rivilegod  families,  but  selected  with  tolera- 
ble impartiality,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  those  who 
had  aj)])roved  their  powers  of  govornmont  in  inferior 
positions,  they  apj)eared  much  more  considerable 
personagi's  than  the  provincial  governors  of  the  re- 
public. Tliis  soonis  to  me  the  fairest  side  of  the 
imperial  system.  Essoutialh-  military,  it  was  an 
incomparable  school  of  great  military  officers.  It 
pi"oduced  in  singular  abundance  men  capable  of 
groat  commands,  and  conducting  themselves  in  such 
posts  not  merely  with  ability,  but  with  justice  and 
moderation,  though  generally  also  with  the  hardness 
of  the  military  profession.  Such  men  as  Plautius, 
Corbulo,  Vespasian,  Agi*icola,  Trajan,  all  held  the 
post  of  legatua  Awjustl,  and  thoy  are  the  glory  of 
the  empire. 

Surrounded  by  tliis  splendid  staff  of  military  offi- 
cers, prefects,  legates,  and  commanders  of  legions, 
apjieared  the  Imperator.  In  modern  history,  only 
Jsapoleon  has  occupied  a  position  at  all  similar, — 
absolute  disposer  of  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and 
keeping  his  eye  at  the  same  time  on  military  opera- 
tions as  distant  from  each  other  as  the  Tliames  from 
the  Euphrates.  His  power  Avas  from  the  beginning 
so  great,  and  became  so  speedily  unlimited,  that 
we  are  apt  to  lose  ourselves  in  generalities  in 
describing  it.  But  if  we  examine  the  process  b\- 
which  this  power  grew  up,  if  we  watch  the  genesis 
of  Leviathan,  we  shall  clearly  see  the  special  need 
which  he  was  differentiated  to  meet,  —  we  shall 
])Iainly  discover  that  he  sprang,  not  out  of  democ- 
rac}-,  not  out  of  any  struggle  for  equality  between 
rich  and  poor,  or  between  citizen  and  provincial, 
but  out  of  the  demand  for  administrative,  ami 
especially  military,  centralization.  That  Julius 
Ca?sar  began  life  as  a  demagogue  is  a  fact  Avhich 
tends  to  confuse  our  notions  of  the  system  which 
he  introduced.  Let  us  rather  fix  our  attention  on 
Augustus,  wlio  founded  and  organized  the  eni|)ire 
as  it  actually  was  and  as  it  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  He  began  as  a  professed  Senatorian, 
he  acquired  the  support  of  tno  army,  he  became 
idtimately  emperor ;  but  with  the  democracy  ho 
never  ha^  any  connection.  It  Avas  the  object  of 
liis  life  to  justify  his  own  jiowor  l)y  showing  the 
necessity  of  it,  and  by  not  taking  more  power  than 
he  could  show  to  be  necessary.  Tlie  jirofpund 
tran(millitv  of  his  later  years  proved  that  he  had 
satisfied  the   empire.     The  uneasiness  and  unrest 


which  had  filled  the  whole  century  that  preceded 
the  battle  of  Actium  hml  shown  that  the  emj)iro 
wanted  something  which  it  could  not  find.  JTic 
peace  that  filled  the  century  which  followed  it,  tlie 
general  contentment  which  reigned,  except  among 
the  re])resentatives  of  the  fallen  roi)ublic,  showed 
that  the  empire  had  foimd  that  of  which  it  was  in 
search.  Yet  assuredly  no  comprelunsive  enfran- 
chisement, no  demwratic  levelhng  of"  classes,  had 
taken  jilaco.  If  the  ancient  boundaries  luid  been 
overloajjed  in  the  times  of  disturbance,  Augustus 
devoted  himself  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  to 
jmnishing  such  transgressions,  and  j)reventing  the 
recurrence  of  them.  Ilig  legislation  is  a  svstem  of 
exclusions,  a  code  of  jirivilege  and  class  Jealousy. 
It  consists  of  enactments  to  make  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  slaves  difficult,  enactments  to  prevent 
freetlmen  from  assuming  the  ]irivileges  of  the  free- 
born.  Ho  endeavored  to  revive  tlie  decaying  order 
of  the  jiatriciato,  the  oligarchy  of  the  oligarchy 
itself,  —  a  clique  which  excluded  Cato,  and  into 
which  Augustus  himself  had  gained  admission  only 
by  adoption.  He  took  i)ains  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  the  representative  of 
the  aristocratic  j)arty,  and  to  de])ress  the  Comitia, 
which  represented  the  democracy.  He  bore,  in- 
deed, to  his  luicle  a  relation  not  unlike  that  which 
Sulla  bore  to  Marius.  Assuredly,  anv  one  who 
studies  the  Augustan  age  alone  would  conclude 
that  in  the  long  contest  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  aristoci-acy  had  come  out  victorious. 
Both  pai"ties,  indeed,  had  sacrificed  much,  but  n 
the  Augustan  age  democracy  was  noAvhero  ;  aris- 
tocracy was  on  the  lips  of  the  prince  and  in  his 
legislation;  it  was  unfashionable  to  mention  the 
name  of  Julius ;  the  groat  historian  of  the  age 
spoke  with  admiration,  and  nowhere  with  reproach, 
of  his  assassins,  and  earned  from  his  master  the 
epithet  of  the  "  Pompeian."  Yet  we  arc  told  this 
did  not  interrupt  their  friendship.  The  truth  is 
Augustus  was  verj-  much  a  Pompoian  himself : 
an  aristocrat  to  the  core,  and,  sympathizing  with 
the  old  republic  in  all  things,  he  was  yet  the  wor- 
thy and  legitimate  heir  of  his  uncle,  because  he 
labored  successfully  to  complete  what  his  uncle  had 
begun  ;  and  this  an  aristocrat  could  do  as  well  as  a 
democrat,  namely,  to  give  the  Roman  world  cen- 
tralization. 

Monarchy  has  oflen  been  used  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  as  a  means  of  coercing  an  insolent  aris- 
tocracy. The  CJreek  rvpawoi  of  the  sixth  century 
H.  c,  were  popular  sovereigns  of  this  kind.  But 
monai'chy  can  also  be  used  in  the  interest  of  aris- 
tocracy itself.  Thus  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  supported  itself 
upon  the  loyalty  and  sympathy  of  fiie  noblesse. 
Now  the  Roman  world  wanted  monarchy  for  its  own 
sake,  that  is,  it  wanted  a  strong  and  centralized 
government ;  whether  the  monarchy  favored  the 
democracy  or  the  aristocracy  was  a  matter  compar- 
atively of  indifference.  '  llie  first  monarch  was 
democratic,  the  secon<l  arist(KTatic,  but  both  were 
equally  successful,  lK)th  equally  satisfied  the  wants 
of^tlie  tinie.  For,  unlike  in  most  respects  as  Augus- 
tus showed  himself  to  Julius,  he  followed  him  closely 
in  the  (me  essential  point.  Though  without  much 
talent  or  taste  for  war,  he  jealously  kept  in  his  own 
hands  the  whole  military  administi-ation  gf  tlie  em- 
pire. Here  alone  he  showed  no  reserve  and  wore  no 
disguise,  though  in  assuming  civil  powers  no  monarch 
was  over  more  cautious,  or  showed  more  anxiety 
not  to  go  further  than  public  necessity  forced  him. 
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lie  hofame  pcrmani-nt  coinmancU-r-in-fhief;  and  — 
what  shows  clearly  the  ooncentiim  which  was  formed 
uf  his  special  function  —  all  jjrovinces  which  were 
in  the  aeijrhborluMKl  of  an  enemy,  and  in  which  a 
lari^e  military  establishment  was  to  be  kept  up,  were 
committed  to  his  care,  and  j'ovemcd  by  his  commis- 
sioners. He  assumed,  besides,  the  j)ower  of  a  pro- 
consul in  every  province,  by  which  means  he  became 
a  kind  of  Govcrnor-(ieneral  of  all  the  concpiests  of 
Rome.  If  we  examine  the  powers  which  were 
given  to  Ponipcy  in  the  war  with  the  pirates,  we 
shall  sec  that  tliey  were  very  similar  to  the8i%  and 
that  in  fact  the  imperial  system  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  permanent  Gabiuian  Law,  an  an-ange- 
nient  bv  which  a  ojoneral  was  empowered  to  wield 
at  his  discretion  all  the  military  foix;e  of  the  empire, 
and  to  interfere  in  civil  <;overnment  so  far  as  he 
niijiht  consider  the  military  exigencies  of  the  State 
demanded. 

It  confirms  this  view  to  find  that  the  most  serious 
embarrassment  which  Augustus  met  with,  particu- 
larly in  his  later  years,  was  the  evident  stiperiority 
in  military  ability  of  Agrippato  himself,  for  this  su- 
periority carried  with  it  a  sort  of  natural  title  to  su- 
persede Augustus  as  emperor,  and  the  difficulty  was 
only  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  tacit  compact  by  which 
Augustus  bound  himself  to  deny  Agrippa  nothing, 
antf  Agrippa  not  to  claim  all,  while  in  the  mean 
while  tliey  placed  themselves  as  much  as  ])ossible  in 
distant  jjarts  of  the  empire,  and  so  avoided  the  dan- 
ger of  a  collision.  This  view  at  the  same  time  e.\- 
j)lains  the  infinite  alarm  with  wliich  Augustus  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany, 
and  the  loss  of  three  legions.  Rome  had  weathered 
much  worse  storms  than  this.  But  what  struck  Au- 
gustus was  that  his  system  could  not  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment if  it  did  not  secure  that  for  which  it  existed, 
the  safety  of  the  frontiers  ;  that  libert\-  and  republi- 
can pride  would  be  felt  to  have  been  sacrificed  in 
vain,  that  Cato,  and  Pompey,  and  Cicero,  and  Bru- 
tus would  seem  to  have  been  martyrs,  if  the  empire 
was  still  liable  to  barbaric  invasion. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  imperial  system  will 
appear  to  have  had  for  a  long  time  a  splendid  suc- 
cess. Tliough  the  imperial  i)eriod  is  inferior  as 
a  period  of  foreign  contpiest  to  the  period  of  Marius, 
Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Cajsar,  this  is  not  owing  to  any 
military  sujieriority  of  republicanism,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  imiierial  system  had  been  practically 
introduced  long  before  it  was  legally  ix'cognized.  It 
was  not  by  republicanism,  but  by  a  temporary 
suspension  of  republican  principles  that  the  great 
generals  I  have  just  menticined  achieved  their  con- 
tjuests.  Pompey  in  the  East  and  Ca>sar  in  Gaul 
were  as  absolute  as  Trajan,  and  it  was  because  they 
were  so  that  they  had  such  great  success.  Tlicir 
comjuests,  therefore,  may  be  claimed  for  the  impe- 
rial system,  tlwugh  not  tor  the  imperial  period  ;  and 
to  estimate  tlie  military  effectiveness  of  the  republi- 
can system,  we  nuist  look  back  to  the  disastrous 
years  when  jjeneral  afler  general  succumbed  to 
Jugurtha's  gold,  and  army  afler  anny  to  Cimbric 
hordes.  It  is  true  that  the  imperial  system  did  not 
in  the  long  run  succeed,  that  tue  very  evil  which  it 
was  created  to  avert  fell  in  the  end  upon  tlie  empire, 
that  tlie  frontier  was  passed  at  all  jjoints,  and  that 
the  barbaric  world  overbore  the  Roman.  But  two 
centuries  passed  before  the  system  showed  any  signs 
of  inadefjuacy. 

Such,  then,  in  its  design  and  in  its  direct  work- 
ing was  the  imi>erial  system,  simph-  a  concentration 
of  militiiry  force.     But  since  it  affected  such  a  vast 


area,  its  indirect  consequences  are  not  less  imi>or- 
tant  than  its  direct  ones.  Of  these  the  princii)al 
were  two,  the  extinction  of  lil)erty,  and  the  increase 
of  material  happiness.  Of  the  first  I  have  already 
spoken;  it  is  displayed  in  a  striking  liirht  through- 
out the  historv  of  the  Senate  in  its  relation  to  the 
I'mperors.  The  Senate  had  alwavs  been  the  vital 
institution  of  republican  Rome.  In  it  was  embodied 
the  force  which  had  resisted  Hannibal,  which  had 
made  the  Italians  into  a  compac-t  and  homogeneous 
people,  whith  had  subjugated  Sicily,  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Carthage.  Without  this  institution,  this  body 
of  life-peers  freely  chosen  by  a  people  who  liked 
neither  self-government  nor  slavery,  but  liberty  to 
choose  their  governoi-s,  —  without  the  freedom  of 
each  senator  with  respect  to  the  rest,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  in  the  election  of  the  Senate, 
Rome  could  never  have  become  great.  Tlie  popu- 
lar assemblies  had  always  been  insignificant  by  the 
side  of  the  Senate,  and  Augustus  was  right  to  ele- 
vate the  Senate  rather  than  the  jiopular  assemblies 
when  he  wished  to  persuade  the  people  that  their 
venerated  republic  still  existed.  Henceforward  the 
Senate  and  the  Emperor  confronted  each  other  like 
the  past  and  the  present.  The  Senate  was  resjicct- 
ed  ;  it  was  replenished  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
time ;  trouble  was  even  taken  by  the  emperors  to 
maintain  its  character ;  it  was  eloquent ;  its  debates 
and  the  lives  of  its  members  preserved  the  tradition 
of  old  Roman  virtues;  it  was  allowed  to  talk  re- 
publicanism, and  to  canonize  the  "  Pharsalica  tur- 
ba,"  the  martjTS  who  had  fallen  in  resisting  Ca?sar ; 
it  was  highly  cultivated  and  fond  of  writing  history, 
a  dignified  literaiy  club.  But  it  had  not  power,  in 
truth  it  had  not  reality.  It  is  a  painful  or  a  majestic 
phenomenon,  according  as  it  acts  or  refrains  from  ac- 
tion. Wlien  it  acts  it  is  like  Lear  with  his  hundred 
knights  brawling  in  his  daughter's  palace.  In  a 
moment  the  wicked  look  comes  upon  Regan's  face ; 
the  feeling  of  his  helplessness  returns  upon  the  old 
man,  and  the  hysterica  pnssio  shakes  him.  But  so 
long  as  it  remains  passive  it  is  an  impressive  sym- 
bol, and  there  is  something  touching  in  the  ros])ect 
with  which  the  emperors  treated  it.  Seldom  has 
any  State  shown  such  a  filial  feeling  towards  its 
own  past  as  the  Romans  showed  in  the  tenderness 
w^ilh  which  they  pix'served  tlirough  centuries  a  fu- 
tile and  impotent  institution,  because  it  represented 
the  institutions  of  their  ancestors.  Like  a  portrait 
of  the  founder  of  the  family  in  some  nobleman's 
house,  such  was  the  Senate  in  the  city  of  the  Cae- 
sars. It  was  not  expected  to  move  or  act ;  nay,  its 
moving  seemed  j)i-odigious  and  ominous  ;  it  was  ex- 
pected "  picture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall  " ;  and  so 
long  as  it  did  this  it  was  in  no  danger  of  being  de- 
spised or  thought  su])erfluous,  but  on  the  contrary, 
was  held  precious  and  dear. 

Meanwliile  liberty  was  actually  dead,  and  several 
centuries  j)assed  in  which  Eurojjc  resembled  A.^ia. 
Tliat  effeminacy  fell  upon  men  which  always  infects 
them  when  they  live  for  a  long  time  under  the  rule 
of  an  all-powerful  soldiery.  But  with  eflTcminacy 
there  came  in  process  of  time  a  develoj)ment  of  the 
feminine  virtues.  Men  ceased  to  be  adventurous, 
patriotic,  just,  magnanimous ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  became  chaste,  tender-hearted,  loyal,  religions, 
and  capable  of  infinite  endurance  in  a  go<Ml  cans*.'. 

Tlie  second  indirect  consei[uence  was  an  increase 
of  material  happiness. 

Tlie  want  of  system,  wluch  had  exposed  the  em- 
pire to  foi-eign  enemies,  liad  created  at  the  same 
time    much  internal    misery.      Imperialism,  ijitro- 
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ducin<;  system  and  unity,  gavi-  the  Roman  world  in 
the  first  place  internal  tran(|uillity.  The  ferocious 
civil  conflicts  of  Marius  and  Sulla  had  sprung  out 
of  republican  passions,  which  wert^  now  for  good 
as  well  as  for  evil  stilled.  Tlic  piracy  which  had 
rei;ined  in  the  Mitliterranean  was  no  longer  possible 
with  a  j>ennanent  Gabinian  Law,  with  a  Pompey 
always  at  the  head  of  affairs.  One  new  danger,  in- 
deed, was  intitKluced,  —  the  danger  of  military  rev- 
olutions ;  but,  formidable  as  the  power  of  the  army 
was,  it  was  found  possible  to  restrain  it  from  the 
worst  extremities  for  two  centuries.  The  dreadful 
year  69,  which  recalled  the  days  of  Cinna,  was  the 
only  serious  interruption  to  the  tranquil  course  of 
government  between  the  accession  of  Augustus  and 
the  death  of  Aurelius.  AVhatever  Ca;sar  took  from 
his  country,  he  gave  it  two  centuries  of  peaceful 
government. 

Once  more :  he  gave  to  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire a  somewhat  more  equitable  spirit.  It  was  not 
for  this  purpose  that  his  army  raised  him  to  ])ower, 
but  centralization  carried  with  it  of  necessity  tins 
result.  The  cruelty  with  which  the  provinces  were 
governed  was  of  the  kind  that  is  always  produced 
in  government  by  want  of  system.  There  was  no 
one  upon  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  provinces.  The  Senate,  to  which  all 
such  affairs  were  left,  consisted  of  the  very  men  who 
had  the  strongest  interest  in  plunder  and  extortion. 
Tlie  provincial  governments  were  divided  among 
the  aristocracy  as  so  much  preferment ;  the  whole 
order  lived  upon  the  plimder  of  the  world,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  manifest  than  that  such  a  system  could 
never  be  reformed  from  within. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  the  House  of  Commons  to 
put  down  briber}'  at  elections  would  have  been  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the 
Roman  Senate  to  refonn  the  government  of  the 
provinces.  The  new  power  which  was  now  created 
proved  very  serviceable  for  this  end.  The  emperor 
had  no  interest  in  any  misgovemment ;  he  was  in 
a  position  to  judge  it  coldly,  and  he  had  power  to 
punish  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  whole  administration  which  now  took 
place,  the  establishments  of  the  provincial  governors 
were  put  upon  a  better  footing,  and,  in  particular, 
stated  salaries  were  assigned  to  them.  A  better 
system  undou1)tedly  was  introduced,  and  we  may 
believe  that  the  monstrous  misgovemment  of  the 
republic  passed  away.  From  this  time  it  may  prob- 
ably be  said  of  the  countries  conquered  by  Rome 
that  they  were  better  governed  than  they  had  been 
in  theii*  times  of  independence.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  governed  positively  well. 
Oppression  and  extortion,  though  on  a  reduced 
scale,  seem  still  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  conclusion,  then,  that  great  controversy  be- 
tween Cajsar  and  Brutus,  that  (|uestion  whether 
CiBsar  was  a  benefactor  or  a  scourge  to  his  kind, 
seems  to  me  too  vast  to  be  answered  with  any  con- 
fidence. The  change  he  accomplished  had  i*emote 
consefjuences  not  less  momentous  than  the  immedi- 
ate ones.  If  the  nations  owed  to  him  two  centuries 
of  tranquillity,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  supremacy 
which  he  gave  to  military  force  in  the  moment  when 
he  ordered  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  led  to  the 
frightful  militai^-  anarchy  of  the  third  century,  and 
ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  Oriental  sultan- 
ism  in  Europe.  If  he  relieved  considerably  the  o|>- 
pres?i(m  of  the  provinces,  he  also  destroyed  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  UiC  Romans,  and  I  do  not  feel 
able  to  calculate  exactly  how  much  is  lust  when  fiiee- 


dom  is  lost.  But  what  it  is  hard  for  us  to  compute,  I 
am  persuaded  that  Ca;sar  himself  could  calculate  far 
less.  Like  other  ^eat  conquerors,  he  had  "  the 
li<x)k  in  his  nose,  and  accomnlished  changes  far 
more  and  greater  and  other  tnan  he  knew.  He 
had  energy,  versatility,  and  unconquerable  resolu- 
tion, but  he  was  no  philosopher ;  ana  yet  to  measure 
in  any  degree  the  consequences  of  such  actions  would 
have  taxed  an  Ainstotle.  I  believe  that  he  looked 
very  little  before  him,  that  he  began  life  an  angry 
demagogue,  with  views  scarcely  extended  beyond 
the  city ;  that  in  tlie  anarchy  of  the  time  he  saw 
his  chance  of  rising  to  power  by  grasping  the  skirts 
of  Pompey ;  that  in  (iaul  he  had  no  views  that  any 
other  proconsul  might  not  have  had,  only  greater 
ability  to  realize  them ;  that  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
my and  his  province  he  felt  to  the  full  a  great 
man's  delight  in  ruling  strongly  and  well ;  that 
dining  this  period  the  comijjtion  of  the  Senate 
and  tiie  anarchy  of  the  city  became  more  and  more 
contemptible  to  him,  but  that  in  the  civil  war  his 
objects  were  still  mainly  personal ;  and  that  it  was 
not  till  he  found  himself  master  of  the  RoTnan 
world  that  his  ideas  became  as  vast  as  his  mission, 
and  that  he  became  in  any  way  capable  of  under- 
standing the  purport  of  his  own  career. 


HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON. 
Rogers,  the  poet,  said  to  his  gnests  one  day,  "  If 
there  is  any  one  here  who  wishes  to  say  anything, 
he  had  better  say  it  at  once,  for  Crabb  tlobinson  is 
coming."  In  similar  spirit  we  may  remark  that  if 
any  of  the  reading  public  have  a  book  in  hand 
they  had  better  finish  it  off  or  lay  it  by  at  once,  for 
Crabb  Rjbinson  is  come.  The  volumes*  which 
treat  of  him  are,  like  himself  when  he  was  among 
us,  —  irresistible,  to  be  attended  to  whether  you 
will  or  no  ;  and  worth  the  attention,  because  brim- 
ful of  anecdote,  incident,  learning,  quaint  talk,  pro- 
found thought,  sublime  plxilosophy,  childlike  fun, 
bold  speculation,  and  religious  feeling,  lovely  in  its 
conception  and  practice. 

To  the  younger  public  we  suspect  the  name  of 
Crabb  Robinson  will  not  sound  familiar.  It  was 
not  so  with  their  fathers.  Even  they  who  had  not 
the  honor  of  being  known  to  him  had  the  happi- 
ness of  often  hearing  many  of  his  best  stories  re- 
Eeated  to  them  by  original  hearers.  The  flashes  of 
is  wit  may  not  have  illumined  their  atmosphere, 
but  they  could  enjoy  the  coruscations  from  a  dis- 
tance. His  healthy  influences  had  boundless  ex- 
tension ;  and  as  for  the  practical  religion  to  which 
we  have  referred,  a  man  could  hardly  take  his 
walks  abroad  in  j\ny  direction  without  striking  the 
trail  of  Crabb  Robinson's  benevolence. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  he 
was  born  (in  1775),  a  son  of  the  handsomest  young 
pair  that  ever  set  up  home  in  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. The  father  was  a  well-to-do  tanner ;  the 
mother,  one  of  those  lovable  mothers  whose  name 
you  never  hear  mentioned  witliout  its  exciting  some 
comment  of  respect  or  affection.  The  reader  will 
learn  to  love  her  for  her  gt)od  sense,  though  she 
was  not  a  clever  woman.  The  pulses  of  the  heai-t 
beat  swifter  at  the  beautifully  expressed  fondness 
of  Robinson  for  Ids  mother ;  how  he  loved  her  as  a 
child  I  how  reverently  he  regarded  her  memory, 
when  he  was  an  old  man  ! 


*  Uiary,  BemlnUoence*,  and  Corrvs|>on(leno«  of  Henry  Crabb 
RobiDsoD,  BMTlster-at-Law.  SeleoUitl  and  edit«»l  by  Thomas 
Sadler. 
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These  jmrents  were  dissenters.  The  gootl  people 
almost  made  their  boy  an  infidel  by  "  too  much  of 
it."  Crabb'fl  over-active  spirit  could  not  bear  the 
oppression  of  wean'  hours  at  meetiiif;  throughout 
the  Sunday,  and  lleury's  "  Commentary  "  to  listen 
to  till  6upj)er-time,  at  home.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  Cnibb,  while  his  sire  was  reading,  to  slip  off  his 
chaii-,  and  turn  tlie  apple-pie  in  the  Dutch  oven 
beibre  the  fire,  where  it  awaited  tlie  hour  for  the 
evening  repast.  Crabb  Robinson's  independence 
of  spirit  and  ready  expresrion  of  opinion  were  ^hovra 
at  a  ver)  earlv  age.  Tliough  he  was  whipped  for 
it,  by  the  tenderust  of  mothers,  he  could  be  indeco- 
rous at  those  dreary  meeting  services  ;  and  he  had 
so  little  nfverence  tor  a  too  dolefully  religious  aunt, 
that  when  slie  approached  the  house  her  audacious 
nephew,  not  out  of  liis  fr(x>ks,  would  announce  the 
fact  by  proclaiming, "  Behold,  the  groaner  comelh  I  " 
At  five  years  of  age  his  mind  was  already  busy,  and 
with  no  less  a  subject  than  recognition  in  a  future 
state !  The  little  fellow  broke  in  upon  a  serious 
discussion  on  this  subject  among  the  elders  by  pro- 
nouncing in  lavor  of  recognition.  His  grandmother 
had  recently  died,  and  Master  Crabb  Robinson  re- 
marked, "  1  shall  know  my  grandmother  in  heaven 
by  the  green  ribbon  i-ound  lier  cap." 

'  Young  gentlemen  of  the  present  day,  whose 
school-timo  is  only  a  trifle  longer  than  their  holi- 
days, may  "thank  their  stars"  that  they  were  not 
as  Crabb  Robinson  and  his  contemporaries  often 
were,  kept  at  school  three  years  together,  without 
once  going  home.  Neither  are  they  bound  to  a 
calling  without  having  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
Young  Robinson,  taken  off  the  school  form  was 
clapped  on  to  a  stool  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  he 
was  no  more  consulted  about  it  than  the  stool. 
This  was  at  Colchester,  where  he  had,  Mr.  Francis 
for  a  master.  The  auirks  of  the  trade  jarred  on 
his  finer  sense  ;  but  he  turned  everything  to  happy 
and  useful  purpose.  Hearing  Erskine  for  the  first 
time  was  tne  opening  of  a  new  life.  The  young 
clerk  did  not  give  himself  up  to  rapture.  He  anal- 
yzed as  rapidly  as  he  enjoyed ;  and  he  at  once 
tbimd  out  Erskine's  method,  namely,  his  sticking 
to  one  j)oint,  and  yet  employing  such  varied  phi-ase- 
ology  as  to  seem  as  if  he  were  illustrating  a  score 
of  jK)ints  in  succession.  At  Colchester,  too,  he  saw 
and  heard  Wesley,  in  the  last  days  of  that  noble 
missionar)-.  "  He  stood  in  a  wide  pulpit,  and  on 
each  side  of  him  stood  a  minister,  and  the  two  held 
him  np,  having  their  hands  under  his  armpits.  His 
ieeble  voice  was  barely  audible,"  but  it  was  tremu- 
lously attuned  to  love.  "  He  addressed  the  people 
on  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  spoke  much  against 
refusing  to  join  with  any  congregation  on  account 
of  difference  of  opinion.  He  said,  '  If  they  do  but 
fear  G(k1,  work  righteousness,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, we  have  nothing  to  object  to.'  "  Tlie 
excellent  gift  of  charity,  however,  was  not  much 
appreciated  at  that  time.  Young  Robinson  could 
honor  Priestley  for  his  heart  and  his  intellect,  God- 
win for  his  free  utterance  of  his  free  thought,  and 
Holcroft  for  the  chivalry  of  his  politics,  but  he 
feared  the  penalty.  Tlie  "  Church  and  King " 
peoj)le  looked  upon  these  and  other  men  like  them 
as  utheist^s  and  republicans.  To  be  the  second 
was  almost  as  bad  as  to  be  the  first,  and  Robinson, 
because  he  applied  practice  to  Wesley's  theory, 
came  to  be  thought  lK)th.  Robert  Hall  warned  a 
household  of  his  faith  to  expel  the  young  infidel 
from  its  Iwsom  ;  but  Robinson  wrote  a  letter,  so 
frank    and   manly,    that    Hall,  frank    and    manly 


too,   confessed  his   error,  though  he  justified  his 
action. 

When  Robinson  came  up  to  London  to  continue 
the  study  of  his  profession,  —  that  is,  or  was,  to 
learn  little  or  nothing  about  it,  —  ho  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  into  the  best  intellectual  society  of 
the  day.  "  M^'  lodgings,"  he  says,  "  were  of  a  sim- 
ple kind,  in  Drury  Lane,  and  my  expenses  were 
not  more  tlian  about  a  guinea  a  week."  We  fancy 
that  fine  and  fast  young  gentlemen  of  the  present 
day,  tor  whom  no  income  is  sufficient,  would  think 
this  "  decidedly  vulgar."  But  the  young  attorney's 
clerk  had  an  intellect  which  rendered  him  welcome 
to  intellectual  men.  Their  names  glorify  and  the 
stories  of  tliem  brighten  these  pages.  They  crowd 
pleasantly  about  the  reader,  and  uiey  are  capitidly 
nit  off  by  the  diarist.  All  tlie  noble,  aspiring,  or 
eccentric  spirits  of  the  time  are  there  :  among  them, 
Southey,  a  republican,  of  having  been  which  he 
afterwards  said  he  was  no  more  ashamed  than  of 
having  been  a  child.  Tliere  was  also  Thirlwall, 
with  all  the  advanced  politicians  and  reformers. 
Thii'lwall,  who  would  have  reformed  religion  as 
well  as  the  State,  subsequently  told  Robinson  that 
"  he  believed  he  should  establish  his  name  among 
the  epic  poets  of  England ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
thing,  considering  his  own  views,  that  he  thought 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  and  the  British 
Constitution  verj'  appropriate  subjects  for  his 
poem." 

The  acquisition  of  a  little  money,  and  leisure 
coming  with  it,  enabled  Robinson  to  reside  during 
five  years  in  Germany.  The  history  of  the  time, 
the  sketehes  of  character,  and  the  personal  narra- 
tive, are  rendered  with  great  ability.  From  lofty 
philosophy  and  sublime  nature  the  autobiographer 
can  stoop  to  the  pleasantest  trifles  when  they  illus- 
trate national  manners  and  individual  wit.  Thus, 
he  copies  with  glee  an  inscription  on  a  house  in 
Saxony  which  is  to  tliis  effect :  "  This  house  is  in 
the  hand  of  God.  In  the  year  1795  was  the  wall 
raised ;  and  if  God  will  turn  my  heart  to  it,  and 
my  father-in-law  will  advance  the  needful,  I  will 
cover  it  with  tiles."  While  the  Diary  reflects  Gei^ 
man  life,  letters  from  London  written  by  Crabb's 
brother,  reflect  English  life.  It  was  a  sad  life  till 
the  peace  of  1801  came.  In  people's  purses  there 
was  nothing  but  paper.  Heaven  knows  what  was 
in  their  stomachs,  for  the  millers  were  encouraged 
to  mix  any  grain  that  would  help  to  fill  them. 
Even  this  stuff  fetehed  a  high  price  ;  but  after  the 
peace,  writes  Thomas  Robinson  to  his  brother,  "  in 
the  course  of  about  eight  >  or  ten  weeks  wheat  has 
fallen  in  our  market  from  92*-.  to  13s-.  the  coomb, 
and  it  is  expected  to  sink  lower."  Matters  were 
not  on  so  expensive  a  scale  even  in  the  war  time  in 
Germany  as  here.  Robinson  dined  every  day  at 
one  hotel  for  5s.  a  week  ;  and  he  does  not  complain 
of  tlie  quality  of  the  dinners,  but  neither  does  he 
describe  it.  He  appears  to  have  known  or  to  have 
m^t  nearly  all  the  great  Grerman  spirits  of  that 
time ;  and  his  feelings  on  two  occasions  are  well 
expressed  when  he  says  that  he  talked  with  Wie- 
land  and  gazed  at  Goethe.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
was  struck  not  only  with  tlie  intellect  but  with  the 
"  oppressive  "  beauty  of  the  great  poet  at  Weimar. 
Not  that  even  all  the  Weimar  folk  themselves  gave 
their  first  homage  to  the  poets  and  scholars  who 
were  its  true  nobility.  After  the  death  of  Schiller 
and  other  sons  of  song,  Mr.  R)l)inson  unguardedly 
remarked  that  the  glory  of  Weimar  was  grjidually 
departing.     One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber 
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was  ofTomled.  •'  All  the  poets  might  die,"  he  said, 
angrily,  "  but  the  Cuuil  of  Weiiniir  would  still  le- 
uiain !  "  Among  otlxers  at  that  Court  were  (Jail 
and  Spui-zhi'iin,  who  were  making  people  mad  about 
"  crauiology,"  as  it  was  called.  Tlie  new  "  ology," 
however,  attraeted  the  I^nglishman,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son introtlueed  it  into  this  country  by  means  of  a 
work  publislied  by  him  in  1807.  Tliis  was  some 
time  after  the  author's  return  to  England,  llie 
same  packet  brought  him  and  tlie  news  that  helped 
to  kill  Pitt,  —  of  the  battle  won  by  Napoleon  at 
Austerlit/. 

Coming  as  Mr.  Robinson  did  from  ducal  courts 
and  aristocratic  universities,  and  companionsliip 
witli  tlie  legion  of  men  who  were  kings  and  kaisers 
in  the  realms  of  intellect,  one  might  expect  that 
England  would  have  seemed  a  little  dull  to  him, 
especially  as  he  was  now  a  man  without  especial 
vocation,  looking  for  employment,  playing  a  little 
Avith  literature,  but  not  professionally,  and  longing 
to  achieve  some  work  of  usefulness.  England, 
however,  was  not  dull.  He  found  a  certain  garret 
in  London  as  brilliant  as  the  Court  of  Weimar, 
with  all  its  intellectual  glories  and  its  dazzling 
(Tcntlemen  of  the  Chauiber.     "  I  was  introduced," 

he   says,  "  to  the  Lambs  by  Mrs.  Clarkson 

Tliey  were  then  living  in  a  garret  in  Inner  Temple 
Lane.  In  that  humble  apartment  I  s])eut  many 
happy  hours,  and  saw  a  greati-r  number  of  excellent 
persons  than  I  had  ever  seen  collected  together  in 
one  room."  Tliis  is  a  sentiment  at  wliich  the  Wei- 
mar (xentleuMin  of  the  Chamber  would  have  been 
ready  to  faint.  As  one  I'eads  it,  the  old  gaiTct 
where  Charles  and  Mary  tabernacled  seems  to 
light  up  into  surprising  brilliancy,  and  imagination 
peoples  it  again  with  all  those  choice  and  incom- 

f)arable  spirits  who  made  the  gan-et  ring  with 
aughter,  turned  it  into  a  temple  of  wit,  a  school 
of  philosophy,  a  home  for  the  weary,  —  a  sanctuary 
whero  every  man  was  welcome  who  inis  a  man, 
that  is,  had  not  only  a  head,  but  a  good  deal  in  it, 
and  under  whose  ribs  there  was  a  heart  which  not 
only  beat,  but  beat  tunefully  in  the  great  musical 
score  of  life.  The  smallest  of  the  host's  own  scin- 
tillations might  have  given  a  reputation  to  inferior 
men.  They  were  so  spontaneous  !  For  example  : 
Lamb  was  once  asked  why  the  compartments  in 
the  Long  llooia  of  the  East  India  House,  with  six 
clerks  (Lamb  being  one)  in  each  were  called  com- 
pounffs.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  " 
Lamb  drilv  answered,  "  A  collection  of  simples  I  " 
Before  Robinson  went  to  the  Bar,  he  was  em- 
plo)ed  in  various  ways,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the 
Times.  Of  his  colleagues  there.  —  am(«g  whom  un- 
expectedly turns  up  C\)mbe,  the  author  of  "  Dr.  Syn- 
tax," —  there  are  interesting  details.  But  it  is  when 
Mr.  Robinson  is  sketching  the  outer  world  that  he  is 
most  interesting.  Society  at  that  time,  sixty  years 
since,  was  anything  but  dull,  and  good  things  ut- 
tered by  wits  rattled  about  men's  ears  like  hail. 
Some  of  them  very  much  resembled  the  sayings  of 
the  Wise  Men  of  Greece  in  their  platitude. 

Even  Coleridge  could  trip  himself  up  over  one 
of  his  own  similitudes,  —  as,  f  «•  instance,  when  he 
said  that  "Ilume  comprehended  as  much  of  Shake- 
speare as  an  apothecary'3  j)hial  would  ijlaced  under 
the  Falls  of  Niagara!"  Allen,  "Lady  Holland's 
atheist,"  as  good-natured  friends  called  that  scholar, 
made  a  worse  trip  in  the  Edinburirh,  by  abusing 
some  (Jrei'k  which  turned  out  to  be  Pindar's  !  We 
lea;-!!,  tn,),  hei'e,  whv  Wordswf)rth  was  so  mercilessly 
treated  in  that  Review,  "  simply  "  (said  Jeffrey,  whu 


privately  admired  what  he  publicly  denounced) 
"  iHJcause  tlie  eiTors  of  men  of  genius  ought  in  be 
exjMised  I "  Coleridge  was  there,  and  playlul  enough 
when  he  said  tliat  there  were  "  wnnKjcrs  of  subjects 
as  well  as  iorlttrs  of  them  I "  Of  all  the  goodly 
company  of  men  in  these  volumes,  i)erhai)8  Cole- 
ridge is  the  most  interesting.  His  account  of  his 
wonderful,  pitiful  boy  —  }x>or,  sad  Hartley  —  is 
enough  to  stir  the  fount  of  tears.  Smiles  come  again 
when  Lamb,  who  loved  the  man  with  reverent  affec- 
tion, pleasantly  commented  on  the  plulosojjher's 
ways. 

"  Thus,  lecturing  on  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and 
Shakespeare's  female  characters,  one  of  a  course  of 
Shakesperian  lectures,  Coleridge  advocated  school 
flogging,  and  ridiculed  Mr.  Lancaster's  objections  to 
such  discipline.  "  It 's  a  pity,"  whispered  Lamb  to 
Robinson,  "he  did  not  leave  this  till  he  got  to 
'  Henry  VI,'  for  then  he  might  say  he  could  n't  lielp 
taking  part  against  the  Lancastrians!"  Coleridge 
continued  to  ramble  on  from  topic  to  to])ic,  and  there- 
upon Lamb  again  whispered,  "  Tliis  is  hot  much 
amiss.  He  promised  a  lecture  on  the  Nurse  in '  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,'  and  in  its  place  he  has  given  us  one 
in  the  manner  of  the  Nurse."  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  of  Coleridge  in  these  volumes ;  hardly  less 
of  Lamb,  —  of  Lamb  in  his  serious,  earnest  moods, 
—  that  is,  of  Lamb  at  his  best  and  liighest.  With 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  are,  of  course,  all  their  sur- 
roundings ;  moving  crowds,  serried  ranks,  and  now 
and  then  an  amusing  simpleton  supervening. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  reckoned  Sir  John  Soane, 
whom  Robinson  heard  lecture  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy on  Architecture.  The  conclusion  was  divert- 
ing. "  As  the  grammai-ian  has  his  positive,  compara- 
ti\'e,  and  superlative,  and  as  we  say, '  My  King,  my 
Country,  and  my  God,'  so  ought  the  lover  of  Fine 
Arts  to  say,  '  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture.'  " 

In  1813,  at  the  age  of  eight-and-thirty,  Mr.  Ro')- 
inson  was  called  to  the  Bar,  from  which  he  retired 
at  the  age  of  fifly-three.  The  going  to  it  late,  and 
withdrawing  early,  he  considered  ''  the  two  wisest 
acts  "  of  his  life.  One  of  his  first  ex])loits  was  in 
])rocuring  the  acquittal  of  a  client  who  had  poi- 
soned his  wife.  "  My  s]nrits  were  raised,"  he  says, 
and  so  was  the  estimation  of  attorneys,  by  this 
unenviable  triumph  over  justice.  His  cleverness, 
however,  was  always  profitable  to  his  clients.  He 
was  not  like  Henry  Cooper,  some  of  whose  best  hits 
told  as  much  against  as  for  those  he  had  to  defend. 
One  day  Cooper  was  entertaining  the  whole  court, 
v/hen  Rolfc  (then  almost  the  junior,  but  who 
reached  the  woolsack,  and  lately  died  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Cranworth)  whispered  to  Robinson, 
"  How  clever  tliat  is  !  How  I  tliank  God  I  am  not 
so  clever  !  "  In  comparing  the  French  with  Eng- 
lish methods  of  trial,  Robinson  was  disposed  to 
think  that  more  innocent  men  were  found  guilty  in 
England  than  in  France,  where,  however,  it  always 
si-ems  the  ol)jcct  of  the  Judge  to  procure  a  convic- 
tion. Our  author  also  approved  of  the  French 
custom  of  strictly  questioning  the  prisoner,  and 
often  forcing  him  to  convict  himself. 

Tlie  studies  of  the  French  Bar  are  few :  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  English.  One  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque gives  us  sketches  of  Lord  Ellcnboroui;h 
iMid  Ilenry  Brougliam.  The  latter  liad  been  de- 
fending a  man  who  was  convicted  of  "a  libe!  against 
Jesus  Chiist,"  and  the  man  offcreil  an  affidavit  in 
mitigation,  llie  Judge  remarked  tliat  there  v.as 
nothing  by  which  an  infidel  could  swear;  and  as 
Brougham  rose  at  this.  Lord   Ellenborough   said. 
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••  Mr.  Brou'^liiiin,  if  you  are  aoqiiainted  with  this 
jK'rson's  faith,  you  had  better  su<i<ie8t  .'■oiiie  oth- 
er sanction ;  you  had  better  eonfer  with  him." 
Broii;j;hani,  with  manly  spirit,  replied,  "  It  is  very 
unpleasant  t<>  Ihj  tlnis  mixeil  u])  with  my  elient,  of 
whom  I  kmiw  nothing  hut  tliat  I  am  his  retained 
advoeate.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman,  I  protest 
against  such  any  insinuations."  Tlie  Chief  Justice 
was  cowed,  and  faintly  averretl  that  he  meant  none. 
If  there  Ik.'  less  dignity  there  is  more  amusement  in 
the  sketch  of  Justice  Willes,  who  ha<l  a  had  habit 
of  interrupting  counsel.  He  once  did  this  almost 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Blank  commenced  his  case.  "  Your 
Lordshij),"  sai<l  the  banister,  "  is  a  grctter  man 
than  your  father.  Tlie  Chief  Banm  used  to  contra- 
<lict  me  arter  I  had  <lone,  but  y«mr  Lordship 
understands  me  before  I  begin." 

Thei-e  is  nothing  singulai'  in  these  illustrations  of 
the  Bar,  but  there  is  something  uncommon  in  one 
illustration  of  the  Bench.  Baron  Wood  was  dis- 
•tinguishcd  for  his  "  popular  feelings."  lie  hated 
the  (Jame  Laws;  and  lla<licals  loved  him  because 
he  was  "  always  against  Church  and  King."  Oth- 
er men  besides  a  solitary  Judge  shai-ed  in  the  first 
halfj  at  least,  of  the  latter  feeling.  Sir  ilontague 
Burgoyne  was  sued  in  1817  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Free, 
rector  of  Sutton,  for  the  sum  of  £  20  a  month  dur- 
ing all  the  months  he  was  absent  from  church !  Tliis 
was  on  an  old  statute,  and  the  Judge  thought  that 
it  was  of  no  eflcct  since  the  Toleration  Act ;  but 
Sir  ^lontague  hatl  a  hon-or  of  escaping  as  a  dis- 
senter ;  and  he  was  ultimately  acquitted  on  the 
merits,  as  he  proved  that  during  most  of  the  time 
the  church  had  been  closed.  Tlie  zealous  rector 
himself  was  subsequently  deprived  of  his  living  for 
immorality.  Ellenborough  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  opposite  of  Wood.  Tlie  deference  paid 
to  liini  by  the  Bar  renders  tlie  incident  of  Brough- 
am noticed  above  especially  remarkable.  When 
Hone  was  defending  himself  on  a  charge  ol*  blas- 
jihemy,  he  attacked  the  Bar,  doclarin;;  that  there 
was  not  a  man  who  dared  to  conti'adict  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  for  fear  of  losing  the  ear  of  the  Court. 
*'  A  most  indecent,  because  a  most  true  assertion," 
is  the  significant  comment  made  by  Mr.  Robinson 
<m  this  (iedaration.  At  tlus  period,  he  was  mak- 
ing £  400  a  year  as  a  barrister,  and  was  therewith 
(;md  literature  for  a  crutch)  content.  Holding  si.x 
Ci-own  briefs  at  one  assizes  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidei-ed  g<K>d  and  substantial,  success.  The  author 
is  not  at  all  jealous  at  recording  the  fact  of  his 
friend,  Charles  Austin,  making  40,000  guineas  by 
pleading  before  Parliament  in  one  session.  "Wlien 
llobins<.)n  made  134  guineas  during  one  circuit,  he 
thought  lumselfin  a  very  jiromising  way  indeed. 
He  records  a  curious  fact  of  Judge  Biiller,  told 
him  by  Judge  Graham,  with  whom  Robinson  was 
then  dining.  "  Graham  said  to-«lay  that  tliough 
Buller  was  a  gi-eat  lawyer,  lie  w:is  ignorant  on  every 
subject  but  law.  lie  actually  believed  in  the  obso- 
lete theorv  that  our  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse." Buller  was  of  very  old-fashioned  Conserva- 
tive i)rincij)les,  and  was  for  moving  notliing  out  of  the 
groove  in  which  it  had  been  once  set,  or  supj)osed 
to  be  set.  On  the  otlier  hand,  we  find  Robinson 
unlR'iieving  as  tofacts  which  are  now  established, 
but  which  forty  years  ago  were  only  promises.  At 
Covent  (Jarden  Tlieati-e,  he  witnessed  "  a  jiano- 
ramic  view  of  the  projected  improvement  of  the 
Tliames,  by  the  erection  of  a  terrace  on  arches 
along  the  northern  shore,  — a  pleasing  anticipation 
of  a  splendid  dream  which   not  even  in  this  pro- 


jecting age  can  become  a  reality."    Tlie  reality  is 
now  an  established  iact. 

Wlu'u  the  author  withdrew  from  the  Bar,  that 
act  which  he  described  as  one  of  great  wisdom,  was 
followed  by  one  which  he  qualifies  a?  an  act  of  great 
folly,  —  his  becoming  a  l^ellow  of  the  Society  of 
Aiiti(p:aries,  a  society  which  Walpole  himself  did 
not  hold  cheaper  than  Crabb  Robinson.  It  is  prob- 
ably rather  owing  to  the  increasing  age  of  the  lat- 
ter than  to  the  fact  of  his  taking  on  him  the  burden 
of  F.  S.  A.  that  from  this  period  the  entries  in  the 
Diary  and  the  Reminiscences  become  somewhat 
more  garrulous  than  previously;  just  as,  if  we  re- 
menilier  rightly,  Robinson  himself,  but  in  still  later 
years,  became  somewhat  "  jirosy  "  in  his  table-talk 
and  on  his  side  of  controversies.  Indeed,  he  was 
always  a  little  given  to  lengthiness.  At  the  bar  he 
opened  one  of  his  cases  by  saying  "  Tliis  case  will 
be  short."  "  Do  you  speak  in  your  ])rofessional 
or  your  personal  character  ?  "  asked  a  brother  law- 
ver,  who  is  here  pilloried  as  "  that  insolent  fellow 
\{ ."  Still,  amid  disquisitions  on  religion,  poe- 
try, politics,  the  drama,  and  on  indvidiuals,  if  the 
air  be  sometimes  heavy,  it  is  frequently  moved  by 
lively  breezes  and  lightened  by  clieerful  sunbursts. 
These  often  come  suddenly  upon  the  reader.  We 
laugh  at  hearing  Mr.  Ferguson,  an  M.  P.,  remark, 
"  I  never  voted  but  once  according  to  my  own  opin- 
ion, and  that  was  the  worst  vote  I  ever  gave."  We 
smile  at  Flaxnian  quite  agreeing  with  the  King's 
messenger,  who  said,  "  Sir,  Rome  is  all  humbug. 
Rome  IS  more  like  Wapping  than  any  place  I 
know."  We  rejoice  at  Dr.  Parr  being  foiled  by  a 
lady  whose  opinion  of  his  sermon  he  had  been  rash 
and  vain  enough  to  ask.  "  My  opinion,"  she  said, 
"  is  expressed  in  the  first  five  words  of  the  sermon 
itself,  '  Enough,  and  more  than  enough.' "  Again, 
walking  through  Rome  with  Groethe,  we  recognize 
the  well-known  spirit  of  the  man  in  his  outspoken- 
ness. "  Tliere  is  not  a  relic  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity here  ;  and  if  Jesus  Christ  was  to  return  to 
see  what  his  deputy  was  about,  he  would  run  a 
fair  chance  of  being  crucified  again."  And  when 
we  get  back  to  Lamb's  pleasant  circle,  and  the  char- 
acter of  Queen  Caroline  is  beinsj  canvassed,  we  are 
struck  by  a  phrase  of  Mary  Lamb  :  "  They  talk 
about  the  Queen's  innocence.  I  should  n't  think 
the  better  of  her  if  she  was  what  is  called  innocent." 
Robinson  saw  the  true  woman's  wit  in  this.  Mary 
Lamb  "  thought  more  of  the  mind  and  character 
than  of  a  mere  act,  objectively  considered."  The 
truth  is  here  as  great  as  the  wit  is  fine  in  Dr.  Don- 
aldson's remark  on  Robinson's  diflicultv  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  "  a  ^ouiid  divine."  "  It  is  a 
divine,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  who  is  ]'ox  ct prttttrea 
nihil !  "  And  the  truth  and  wit  of  the  above  are 
both  equalled  by  Talleyrand's  remark  to  Madame 
de  Stael  on  her  "  Delphine,"  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  introduced  him  in  the  character  of  an  old  wo- 
man. The  authoress  had  the  courage  to  ask  him 
what  he  thought  of  "  Delpliine."  " '  Delj)hine,'  said 
Talleyrand  ;  *  that  is  the  work,  is  it  not,  in  which 
you  and  I  are  exhibited  in  the  disguise  of  females  ?  ' " 
*rhis  is  Talleyrniiilesque  in  its  utmost  perfection. 

Although  the  third  volunu'  *  brings  the  reader  in 
closer  connection  with  persons  still  living,  there  is 
a  goodlv  company  of  the  departed,  in  whom  and  in 
whose  doings  a  greater  interest  is  generally  taken. 
Mr.  llobinson  thus  writes  of  Southey  in  1841  :  — 

"Insteatl  of  telling  you  of  him  (Southey)  in  this 
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sad  condition,  I  will  copy  a  pleasant  jeu  d'esprit  by 
him  when  pressed  to  write  something  in  an  album. 
Tlieni  were  on  one  side  of  the  jiaper  several  names ; 
the  precise  individuals  I  do  not  know.  One  was 
Dan  O'Connell.  Southey  wrote  on  the  other  side 
to  tliis  eflFect.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  precise 
words :  — 

*  Birds  of  a  feather 

Flock  together, 

Vide  the  opposite  page  ; 

But  du  not  thence  feather 
That  I  'm  of  lilce  feather 
TVith  all  the  brave  birds  in  this  cage,'  &c. 

Surely  good-humor  and  gentle  satire,  which  can 
offend  no  one,  were  never  more  gracefully  brought 
together.  This  reminds  me  of  another  storj'.  It  is 
worth  putting  down.  A  lady  once  t^aid  to  me, 
'  Southey  made  a  poem  for  me,  and  you  shall  hear 
it.  I  was,  I  believe,  about  three  years  old,  and 
used  to  say,  "  I  are."  He  took  me  on  his  knee,  fon- 
dled me,  and  would  not  let  me  go  till  I  had  learned 
and  repeated  these  lines :  — 

"  A  cow's  daughter  is  called  a  calf. 
And  a  sheep's  child,  a  lamb, 
Little  children  mast  not  say  /  are. 
But  should  always  say  i  am."  ' 

Now  a  dunce  or  a  common  man  would  not  throw 
off,  even  for  children,  such  graceful  levities.  I  re- 
peated this  poem  to  Southey.  He  laughed  and 
said,  *  When  my  children  were  infants,  I  used  to 
make  such  things  daily.  There  have  been  hun- 
dred;!  such  forgotten.'  " 

A  glance  at  "  the  Duke  "  is  highly  characteristic. 
The  year  is  1844;  — 

'■'■  December  26th.  —  (Rvdal.)  Slept  in  the  room 
in  which,  after  my  fall,  I  was  nm*sed  last  year  by 
that  excellent  servant,  James.  Last  night  heard 
Wordsworth  read  prayers  from  Thornton's  collec- 
tion with  remarkable  beauty  and  effect.  lie  told 
me  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  being  on  a  Tisit, 
was  informed  by  his  host  that  he  had  family 
prayers  in  the  morning.  Would  he  attend  ?  *  With 
great  pleasiure,'  said  the  Duke.  The  gentleman  read 
out  of  this  book.  'What!  you  use /ffncv  prayers?  ' 
The  Duke  never  came  down  again.  He  expected 
the  Church  prayers,  which  Wordsworth  uses  in  the 
morninw." 

But  far  excelling  all  other  matters  in  interest 
in  the  third  volume  are  the  letters  of  Lady  Byron, 
especially  when  they  treat  of  her  Lord.  They 
make  that  noble  woman  seem  still  more  noble,  and 
they  bring  her  husband  closer  than  before  to  kindly 
human  sympathies.     Here  is  a  sample :  — 

"  Not  merely  from  casual  expressions,  but  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  Lord  Byron's  feelings,  I  could 
not  but  conclude  he  was  a  l>eliever  in  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  and  had  the  gloomiest  Calvin- 
istic  tenets.  To  that  unhappy  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  creature  to  the  Creator  I  have  always  as- 
cribed the  misery  of  his  life.  ...  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  remember  that  he  who  thinks  his  trans- 
gressions beyond  frirf/ivenens  (and  such  was  his  own 
deepest  feelinir)  has  righteousness  beyond  that  of 
the  self-satisfied  sinner,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  half- 
awakened.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that, 
could  he  liave  been  at  once  assured  of  pardon,  his 
living  faith  in  a  moral  duty  and  love  of  virtue 
(*  I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim  ')  would 
have  conquered  every  temptation.  Judge,  then, 
how  I  must  hate  the  Creed  which  made  him  see 
God  as  an  Avenger,  not  a  Father.     My  own  ini- 

{)rcssions  were  just  the   reverse,   but   could  have 
ittle  weight ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  to  turn  his 


thoughts  for  long  to  that  idee  fixe,  with  which  ho 
connected  his  physical  }>eculiarity  as  a  stamp.  In- 
stead of  being  made  hapj)ier  by  any  apparent 
good,  he  felt  convinced  that  every  blessing  would 
be  '  turned  into  a  curse '  to  him.  AVho,  possessed 
by  such  ideas,  could  lead  a  life  of  love  and  service 
to  God  or  man  ?  They  must,  in  a  measure,  realize 
themselves.  '  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  do  believe,'  he 
ssiid.  I,  like  all  connected  with  him,  was  broken 
against  the  rock  of  Predestination.  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  referring  to  his  frequent  expression  of 
the  sentiment  that  I  was  only  sent  to  show  him 
the  happiness  he  was  forbidden  to  enjoy.  You  will 
now  better  understand  why  '  The  Deformed  IVans- 
formed '  is  too  painful  to  me  for  discussion.  Since 
writing  the  above  I  have  read  Dr.  Granville's  letter 
on  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  some  passages  of  which 
seem  applicable  to  the  prepossession  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  will  not  mix  up  less  serious  matters 
with  these,  which  forty  years  have  not  made  less 
than  present  still  to  me." 

Crabb  Robinson  died  in  February,  1867.  Prof. 
De  Morgan,  in  an  admirable  supplementary  chap- 
ter, thus  photographs  the  fine  old  man :  — 

"  By  the  time  he  died  the  tablet  of  his  memor)- 
had  more  than  sixty  years  of  literary  recollections 
painted  upon  it ;  and  painted  with  singular  clear- 
ness. He  had  a  comical  habit  of  self-depreciation, 
which,  though  jocose  in  expression,  took  its  rise  in 
a  real  feeling  that  his  life  had  been  thrown  away. 
It  had,  in  fact,  been  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
and,  save  only  in  his  legal  career,  had  notliing  to 
which  a  common  and  understood  name  could  be 
attached-  Accordingly,  it  was,  'I  S])eak  to  you 
with  the  respect  witb  which  a  person  like  myself 

ought  to  speak  to  a  great .'  Here  insert  scholar, 

mathematician,  physician,  &c.,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Or,  perhaps,  '  I  am  nothing,  and  never  was 
anything,  not  even  a  lawyer.'  Sometimes,  '  Do  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  know  tliat  or  any- 
thing else.'  But  the  climax  was  reached  when, 
after  giving  an  account  of  something  which  in- 
volved a  chain  of  anecdotes  running  back  with 
singular  connection  and  clearness  through  two 
generations,  he  came  at  last  to  a  loss  about  some 
name.  It  would  then  be,  '  You  see  that  my  mem- 
ory is  quite  gone ;  though  that  is  an  absurd  way  of 
talking,  for  I  never  had  any.'  " 

We  must  now  leave  these  copious  memorials  to 
the  public.  They  have  been  carefully  edited  by 
Dr.  Sadler. 


ROBERT'S  CAPITAL  HIT. 
II. 

"  About  a  gold  mine,  Robert  I  "  I  swd.  "  I  don't 
think  I  like  the  idea  much.  Of  course,  I  am  very 
ignorant  about  things  of  the  sort ;  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  if  there 's  any  thing  good  in  the  way  of 
gold  mines  "oing,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  come 
your  way.  I  hardly  think  you  are  what  you  and 
Mr.  Shaw  call  '  big  '  enough  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
Are  you,  Robert  ?  " 

I  said  it  timidly,  for  this  was  one  of  the  few 
points  on  which  it  was  rather  easy  to  vex  Robert, 
and  I  did  not  like  vexing  him  on  any.  He  took  it 
very  well,  however,  and  gave  my  arm  an  affection- 
ate little  squeeze,  which  was  very  reassuring,  as 
far  as  convincing  me  that  he  was  not  annoyed  with 
me  went,  but  wliich  also  made  me  feel  that  he  was 
what  his  mother  called  "new-fangled"  with  the 
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schuine,  and  that  I  should  not  find  him  easy  to  be 
jKTsuaded. 

"  Not  in  the  oi-dinary  way,  my  dear,  certainly,"  he 
answered.  "  You  are  quite  ri;iht  in  supposing  that 
rt-ally  (»()0<1  things  of  this  kind  ore  not  tlu*own  in 
tlio  way  of  little  fish;  l)ut  this  ia  quite  a  special 
tiling,  and  my  havin;;  a  chance  of  getting  a  pull  out 
of  it  is  entireiv  due  to  Wainwri^^ht." 

"  Who  'g  Wainwriirht ?  "  said  L 

"  Why,  don't  you  know,  —  John's  brotlier-in-law, 
or  rather,  John's  sister-in-law's  husband." 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  rememljer  now.  But  is  he  a  safe 
|x>rst)n  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  Rtjbert?  John 
and  Mrs.  John  don't  seem  to  like  him." 

"Did  you  ever  know  them  seem  to  lUce  anybody 
who  was  not  prosperous  and  important  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  John  or  his  wife  speak  well  of  anybody 
who  was  so  unlucky  as  to  have  been  obliged  at 
any  time  to  ask  them  to  do  him  a  favor  Y  Not 
that  Wainwright  ever  wanted  or  got  anything  from 
John :  but  that  Mary  Anne's  first  husband,  who 
mairied  her,  as  Wainwright  married  her  sister, 
without  a  sixpence,  and  was  a  jolly,  good-natured 
fellow,  ♦  stood  to '  Wainwright  when  he  had  very 
hard  lines  of  it ;  and  Mary  Anne  looks  upon  every 
shilling  given,  lent  to,  or  expended  upon  any  other 
pei-son  as  a  direct  injury  to  her.  I  believe  there 
was  some  jealousy  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  I 
Ixjliove  she  took  it  into  her  head  that  poor  Williams 
thought  he  had  married  the  wrong  sister,  and 
Wainwright  the  right  one,  and  the  notion  did  not 
improve  her  temper. 

'•  I  can't  wonder  at  that,"  T  said,  for  the  esprit  de 
corps  was  aroused  in  me,  and  I  could  think  it  rather 
hard,  even  on  Mrs.  John,  that  her  sister  should  be 
preferred  to  her.  "  I  don't  blame  her  for  bein^ 
angry  at  such  a  tlung  as  that,  —  any  woman  would 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  that 's  more." 

"  Don't  be  vehement,"  said  Robert,  laughing, 
"  though  it 's  decidedly  becoming ;  and  let 's  take  a 
turn  on  the  common.  We  need  not  go  in-  yet ;  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  this.  It  was  all  nonsense, 
all  temjier  on  Mary  Anne's  part ;  poor  Williams 
had  no  such  stuff  in  his  thoughts ;  he  restricted 
himself  dutifully  to  making  money,  and  keeping 
the  peace  with  his  wiie.  But  Mary  Anne  can't 
bear  Wainwright,  —  though  it  was  through  him  she 
first  knew  John,  —  and  she  snubs  him,  and  neglects 
her  f^ister.  However,  Wainwright  and  I  have 
become  great  friends  latelv,  and  he  has  got  a  good 
deal  of  business  to  do  for  l)omson,  the  contractor, 
speculator,  —  I  hardly  know  what  to  call  lum." 

"  You  mean  the  man  who  seems  to  be  a  director 
of  everythincf,  —  extract  of  meat  and  patent  stoves, 
ships'  signals  and  tasteless  medicines,  street  rail- 
ways, humane  chiumev-sweeping,  and  gas  that  does 
not  cost  anything,  and  is  warranted  not  to  consume 
the  air  or  smoke  the  ceiling." 

"  You  seem  U)  have  l()llowed  Mr.  Dorrison'S 
career  oretty  closely,  Martha.  Yes,  that's  the 
man.  He  is  wonderfully  clever;  but  his  luck  sur- 
prises me  more  than  his  ability.  He  goes  at  all 
s(jrts  of  things,  and  they  all  succeed,  at  least  as 
long  as  he  has  anything  to  do  vnth  them.  Wain- 
wright has  tacked" himself  on  to  Dorrison's  skirts; 
and  though  it  was  rather  risky,  it  has  turned  out 
pretty  well.  There  are  very  pretty  pickings  for  a 
solicitor  with  nothing  surprising  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tice, in  the  desultory  business  of  a  man  of  that 
kind.  Wainwright  is  a  very  good  fellow,  has  a 
great  regard  for  me,  and  is  inclined  to  help  me, 
besides,  as  I  believe,  Ixwause  John  snubs  us  botli." 


"  And  how  is  he  helping  you  in  this  matter  of 
the  gold  nnne  ?  " 

"  ilms,"  he  replied.  "  The  gold  mine  in  ques- 
tion, which  has  a  very  bi<j;  name,  no  less  than 
Cam{K)  de  los  Angelos,  belongs  to  an  eccentric 
sort  of  fellow,  a  man  called  Disnev,  who  has  seen 
life  enough  to  fill  a  century,  and  gone  through 
adventures  enough  to  stock  a  circulating  library. 
He  is  a  very  queer  fellow,  quite  a  character,  and,  I 
dare  say,  anything  but  a  good  one,  —  not  in  the 
least  a  gentleman  ;  sometimes  witli  heaps  of  money, 
which  lie  spends  with  absurd  recklessness ;  some- 
times in  great  straits,  or,  as  he  elegantly  calls  it, '  up 
a  tree.'  He  was  in  this  last  condition  when  Dorri- 
son  got  hold  of  him,  through  Wainwright,  and  dis- 
covereil  that  the  embarrassed  Californian  was  the 
|X)Sfessor  of  the  gold  mine  of  Campo  de  los  Ange- 
los, but  had  mortgaged  it,  and  mismanaged  it  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  —  had,  in  fact,  '  bedevilled  it,'  as 
people  say  of  things  which  are  brought  into  a  mess 
by  piu-e  human  stupidity.  Thereupon  Dorrison 
proposed  to  buy  the  mine,  on  very  advautageous 
terms,  for  himself,  to  get  up  a  company  to  work  it, 
and  to  free  Disney  irom  his  present  ejnbanass- 
ments.  He  has  been  living  about  in  Paris,  and 
Naples,  and  London,  and  now  he  wants  to  get  off"  to 
New  York,  but  cannot  for  want  of  money,  and  so 
DonHison  has  got  hold  of  him.  There  's  no  doubt 
about  the  value  of  the  mine ;  and  I  am  convinced 
it  will  be  a  splendid  thing ;  and  Wainwright  is 
going  to  give  me  a  capital  chance  with  it." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  I  asked.  I  conless  I  felt  very 
uneasy ;  and  I  suppose  that  feeling  made  itseu 
audible  in  the  tone  of  my  voice. 

"  Now  I  know  you  are  frightened,  little  woman," 
said  Robert,  kindly,  and  giving  mv  arm  another 
squeeze  so  apparent  that  two  school-ooys,  who  were 
passing  by,  grinned  expressively  at  one  another, 
indicating  derisively  that  they  considered  us  as 
"  keeping  company."  "  But  there 's  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of.  I  have  ne\  er  had  such  a  chance  as  this 
one.  Wainwright  has  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Dorri- 
son ;  he  is  a  curt,  business-like  man,  with  rather  bad 
manners,  but  straightforward  enough.  And  I  rath- 
er think  he  has  taken  to  me." 

"  1  should  think  so,  indeed  !  "  I  remarked,  paren- 
thetically. 

"  He  cannot  spare  Wainwright  to  look  after  this 
affair,  tliere  is  so  much  on  hand  just  now  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  wants  to  settle  it  with  Disney  as  far  as 
he  can  on  the  quiet,  —  there  are  some  men,  in  Dor- 
rison's own  line,  who  would  try  to  cut  him  out,  if 
they  knew  how  hard  up  Disney  is,  —  and  he  is 
going  to  send  me  to  Paris,  to  look  into  the  state  of 
his  affairs  there,  ascertain  what  his  debts  really 
are,  make  the  best  arrangement  I  can  with  his 
creditors,  and  get  him  to  conclude  the  sale  of  the 
mine  off*-hand.  Disney's  house  and  furniture  in 
London  have  just  been  sold,  and  his  creditors  here 
are  getting  savage.  Wainwright  will  buy  up  the 
debts  here,  and  I  hope  to  do  the  same  in  Paris." 

Robert  was  so  much  elated,  that  I  do  not  tliink 
he  remembered  what  impleasant  news  it  was  to  me 
that  he  was  going  away,  to  leave  me  with  his 
mother,  in  suspense  and  anxiety.  I  did  not  remind 
him  of  that  aspect  of  the  matter,  however.  But  I 
did  say :  "  I  cannot  think  it  quite  a  right  thing, 
Robert,  to  speculate  on  the  follv  and  embarrass- 
ments of  people.  If  this  Mr.  r)isney  was  n't  in 
money  troubles,  Mr.  Dorrison  would  have  to  pay 
much  more  for  the  mine  than  he  will  now  have  to 
pay.     Don't  I  understand  you  so  ?  " 
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"  Precisely,"  .said  lU)bcrt ;  "  but  it  is  all  quite 
fair,  notwithstandin;^.  I  don't  deny  that  it  seems 
^liard,  hut  that 's  all  in  tlie  way  of  business.  Disney 
wants  to  pet  rid  of  the  mine,  —  must  tryt  rid  of  it, 
in  f jict,  as  the  only  way  out  t)f  his  difficulties,  — 
and  it  suits  Dorrison  to  buv  it  at  the  price;  it 
would  n't  if  it  were  dearer.  Now,  if  I  can  manage 
the  affair  well,  I  shall  be  luindsomely  paid,  and 
shall  have  seemed  Dorrison's  interest  for  tlie  future, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  chance  when  he  brin;^s  out 
the  company." 

"  The  comjianv  ?     What  company  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  Mining  Company,  to  be  sure.  lie 
will  do  tlie  thing  on  a  grand  scale  ;  and,  i-ely  upon 
it,  shares  in  the  Los  Angelos  Mine  will  be  very 
hsird  to  get,  very  soon." 

"  But  you  will  ^et  some  ?  "  I  asked,  in  a  tone 
which,  I  was  conscious,  was  not  jubilant. 

"  O  yes  ;  that  is  part  of  the  bargain  ;  and,  Mar- 
tha, if  it  turns  out  very  well,  it  would  be  a  splendiil 
investment  for  that  five  hundred  pounds  !  " 

"  No,   llobert  I  "    I    said,   vehemently.      "  You 

1)romised  me  you  would  not  touch  that.  WTien  we 
lad  to  give  up  our  house  and  everything,  you 
promised  me  you  would  leave  that  money  in  John 
Ilackett's  hands,  and  that  no  one  but  myself  should 
draw  it  cut.  You  told  me  you  would  leave  it  en- 
tirely out  of  account  in  any  plans  for  the  future, 
tliat  I  should  have  the  security  of  feeling  that  tliat 
money  was  always  there,  and  so  we  could  not  come 
to  very  signal  grief." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Robert,  "  that  you  are 
rather  given  to  expecting  that  we  shall  come  to 
signal  gi-ief."  He  said  it  smiling  at  me,  and  with 
tlie  utmost  good-humor,  so  that  I  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  myself.  "  But  if  you  don't  like  it,  and 
you  feel  so  strongly  about  it  as  all  this,  the  money 
sh  vll  not  be  touched.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  rely  on 
my  judgment  again,  until  I  have  had  the  chance 
of  jn'oviug  to  you  that  it  is  reliable.  But  now, 
about  my  going  to  Paris?  You  won't  mind  it 
much,  will  you,  darliug  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  shall  not  mind  it.  I  know  you 
will  not  be  away  longer  than  you  need ;  and  I  shall 
be  quite  satisfied  to  make  the  best  of  it,  if  it  is  to 
be." 

It  may  seem  very  sm-prising  and  foolish  that  we 
should  have  regarded  a  journey  to  Paris  as  a  mat- 
ter of  any  importance,  but  we  were  quiet,  unfash- 
ionable people,  jierhaps  even  behind  our  time, 
which  was  ten  years  (which  is  a  century)  behind 
this  present  epoch,  at  which  Robert  and  I  have  just 
executed  a  European  tour  with  perfect  composure 
and  satisfiiction.  Ailer  we  had  talked  a  little 
more,  and  Robert  had  told  me  he  was  to  have  his 
final  instructions  on  the  following  dav,  and  to  start 
on  the  tlurd,  we  went  homewards.  My  mother-in- 
law  was  not  so  unpleasant,  I  thought,  as  she  had 
been  all  day.  Best-parlor  parade  being  over,  we 
dined  in  the  ordinary  sitting-room,  and  she  did  not 
contradict  or  sniff  so  much  as  usual.  She  did,  in- 
deed, announce  an  impending  visit  to  Mrs.  John, 
which  was  rather  dreadful,  and  for  the  day  of 
Robert's  departure  also ;  but  I  did  not  mind  it.  I 
was  thinking  about  the  gold  mine,  and  Mr.  Disney, 
and  what  queer  things  "  business  "  and  si>eculation 
wei-e,  and  now  strange  it  M-as  that  women  should 
ever  really  wish  to  be  practically  mixed  up  in  such 
affairs,  —  of  how  much  nicer  it  was  to  stay  at  home 
comfortably,  and  be  taken  care  of,  and  just  have 
enough  money  to  settle  all  the  b(M)k8  every  week, 
and  t(j  feel  perfect  composure  at  the  advent  of  the 


tax  collectors  and  lanfUord's  agent,  together  with 
other  thoughts  of  a  like  commonplace,  feminine, 
and  unambitious  character. 

My  mother-in-law  took  the  announcement  of 
Robert's  intended  journey  tolerably  well,  for  her. 
'•  Legal  business "  was  a  legitimate,  if  not  an  «'x- 
iiansive  explanation  of  its  object ;  and  when  she 
jiad  expressed  disapproving  astonishment  that  Eng- 
lish lawyers  should  not  find  business  enough  in 
their  own  Christian  country,  and  her  conviction 
that  no  good  ever  came  out  of  meddling  with  for- 
eigners, —  ideas  on  wlucli  Robert  offered  no  com- 
ment, —  she  relinquished  the  subject. 

"  nie  great  point,"  Robert  repeated,  after  he  had 
talked  about  Mr.  Disney  and  Los  Angelos  as  long 
as  he  could  keep  his  eyes  open,  "  is  to  get  the  start 
of  every  one  else.  We  have  it  so  far ;  but  a  chance 
like  this  cannot  long  be  kept  quiet ;  and  I  under- 
stand Disney  is  just  the  kind  of  man  to  blab  about 
his  affairs  to  everybody.  It  is  a  good  thing  he  is 
not  in  London,  or  Dorrison's  offer  would  be  known 
all  over  town,  and  there  would  be  scores  read)-  to 
outbid  him." 

"  Would  :Mr.  Disney  sell  the  mine  at  all  to  Mr. 
Dorrison,  or  to  anybody,  if  he  were  not  in  difficul- 
ties ?  "  I  asked. 

"  To  be  sure  he  would.  Don't  make  yourself 
unhappy  with  the  notion  that  we  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  miseries  of  a  fellow-creature  in  distress, 
to  get  valuable  property  out  of  him  at  an  alarming 
sacrifice, ;  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Disney  is  one 
of  those  reckless,  wild,  semi-savage,  restless,  irra- 
tional fellows  Avho  seem  to  be  a  jieculiar  product  of 
this  age,  but  perhaps  existed  before  it,  wlio  never 
keep  to  anything,  and  are  no  sooner  embarked 
in  a  project,  than  they  want  to  throw  it  u\\  and  go 
into  something  else.  Disney  would  have  been  safe 
to  sell  the  mine  at  any  rate,  only  Dorrison  would 
probably  not  have  bought  it,  and  I  should  never 
liave  had  this  chance.  Have  you  any  further 
scruples,  Martha  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied.  And,  indeed,  I  had 
not.  I  never  really  suspected  that  Robert  would 
lend  liimself  to  any  transaction  in  the  least  of  an 
equivocal  nature,  but  I  was  glad  to  have  it  ex- 
plained to  me.  It  is  to  be  hoped  all  women  are 
not  so  stupid  and  so  timid  about  tilings  of  the  kind 
as  I  am.  How  I  longed  to  sa}-  to  Robert  that  I 
wished  he  could  get  a  certain  sum  for  his  services, 
in  this  matter  of  the  gold  mine,  a  nice  sum,  to  be 
paid  regularly  in  instalments,  the  first  instalment 
at  once  !  I  always  wanted  everytlung  to  be  a  cer- 
tainty, and  to  be  paid  at  once !  I  never  had  any 
opinion  of  shares ;  I  had  never  known  them  to  do 
anvtlung  but  go  down,  just  when  it  was  most  desir- 
able that  they  should  go  up.  But  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  say  what  I  felt  on  this  occasion. 

About  that  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  which 
had  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  Robert's  con- 
fidences to  me,  I  had  better  be  explicit  in  this 
jilace.  I  have  already  said  that  I  had  had  a  very 
small  fortune  to  bring  to  Robert  when  he  mairied 
me,  and  that  he  had  l>een  unfi)rtunate  in  the  uses 
to  which  he  had  put  it.  Our  marriage  had  licen 
an  unceremonious  affair,  truth  to  toll,  a  very  self- 
willed  affair,  into  the  particulars  of  which  I  do  not 
choose  to  enter,  because  there  are  eyes  in  the  head 
of  a  certain  exceedingly  precious  little  individual, 
very  bright,  l)cautiful  blue  eyes,  which  inav  rest 
upon  this  simple  narrati\  e,  and  which  I  should  not 
wish  to  meet  with  the  record.  Not  that  anything 
self-willed,  disobedient,  ever  so  slightly  mutinous  or 
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frowartl,  is  to  he  appifhendi-d  from  the  jxjssessor 
of  those  l)ri!j;!it,  blue  eyes  ;  O  dear  me,  are  not  our 
child.'en  j)iira;;()ns  of  all  periection,  H.ijirant  exam- 
ples of  the  avoidance  of  every  ])it  into  whieh  the 
teet  of  tlieir  parents  have  stumbled  !  Nevertheless, 
1  am  not  goinjj  t(»  set  down  in  blaek  and  white 
how  Rol>ert  and  I  man-ieil  witliont  settlements, 
because  I  d<m't  intend  that  any  younu  persons  in 
whose  matrimonial  prospeets  I  may  hereafter  liave 
an  interest  shall  do  likewise,  'llierc  are  very  few 
Hubert  Herons  jroinjr,  in  this  day,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowled;;e  and  belief*.  That  five  hundred  pounds, 
however,  had  nothinjj  to  do  with  the  little  fortune 
I  brou<;ht  lvolH'i*t,  and  which  he  disposed  of,  to  the 
best  of  liis  judjpnent,  but  unfortunately,  owinw  to 
the  otlious  wickedness  of  the  unprincipled  i>eoplc 
who  misrejjresented  things  to  liim  so  infamously. 
This  money  was  a  legacy,  lefl  me  a  short  time  atler 
my  nuirriajie,  and  when  we  were  already  in  money 
troubles,  bv  my  Uncle  Nicholas,  my  mother's  only 
i>n>ther.  lie  did  not  bequeath  to  Gerty  any  lega- 
cy ;  Uncle  Nicholas  knew  about  her  engagement 
to  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  and  highly  disap- 
proved of  it.  He  did  not  know  that  Robert  was  in 
]>ecuniary  difficulties,  or  I  do  not  think  he  would 
have  lefl  me  the  five  hundred  i)ounds,  for  he  liked 
moilerately  prosj)erou3  people,  and  had  an  honest, 
good-humored  scorn  for  those  who  did  not  "  get 
on,"  in  his  sense  of  the  word.  By  tlie  time  this 
money  came  to  me,  I  was  tlummghly  frightened, 
and  we  had  made  up  our  minds  that  oiu:  house 
nuist  be  given  up,  and  the  Clapham  arrangement 
entered  into.  And  here  1  wish  to  record  that 
Robert  had  not  the  least  notion  of  what  it  cost  me 
to  agree  to  and  carry  through  that  arrangement, 
and  that  I  do  not  believe  any  man  ever  does  or 
can  realize  the  sufferings  of  women  in  such  mat- 
ters. The  money  was  not  enough  to  get  us  out  of 
our  difliculties,  and  yet  it  was  enough  to  tranquil- 
li/.e  my  fears,  and  give  us  a  feeling  of  help  at  neeil, 
of  a  stay  in  the  background.  Robert  lefl  the 
uioncv  in  the  hands  of  ^Ir.  John  Hackett,  an  old 
friend  of  my  father's,  and  explained  to  liiiu  that  it 
was  to  Ik'  kept  in  trust  for  me,  and  considered  ex- 
clusively mine.  "  As  much  your  own  as  if  you  had 
not  married  me  without  a  settlement,"  Robert  said, 
smiling;  and  I  felt  very  much  relieved  by  the  ar- 
ran<remcnt,  and  very  happy  about  it. 

Nothing  that  had  passed  about  the  gold  mine 
made  me  understand  so  fully  how  much  Robert's 
mind  was  running  upon  it,  and  the  confidence  and 
ardor  with  which  he  had  taken  it  up,  as  liis  allu- 
sion to  this  five  hundred  ix)unds,  his  hinting  at  its 
employment  in  the  enterprise.  I  was  glad  he  had 
abandoned  the  idea,  though  I  certainly  regretted 
having  s])oken  so  sharply  about  it.  He  went  off 
into  the  City  tlie  following  morning  in  very  good 
spirits ;  and  I  nuule  the  lew  preparations  necessary 
for  his  journey  as  cheerfully  as  I  C(mld,  under  the 
grim  and  gloomy  superintendence  of  my  mother-in- 
law,  who  was  not,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  alto- 
gether fiTC  from  a  suspicion  that  there  might  be  a 
little  i)leasure  in  addition  to  "business"  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  trii)  of  RolHirt's.  Tliinking  this,  I  ven- 
tured to  say  I  hoi)cd  Robert  would  have  time  to  see 
something  of  Pans,  would,  in  short,  enjoy  himself  as 
much  as  {wssible.  But  she  did  not  like  that  view 
of  the  case.  Business  was  f)usiness,  and  pleas- 
ure was  pleiisure.  and  for  her  part  she  did  not 
"hold  ^yith  "  any  Christian  Englishman's  anmsinij 
himself  in  foreign  part",  away  from  his  wife.  I  will 
do  my  mother-in-law  the  justice  to  sav  she  stood 


up  for  the  ri.rhts  and  j)rivileges  of  women,  and  was 
a  stanch  stickler  for  the  domesticities. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  meet  Robert  as  usual. 
The  weather  was  beautiful  ;  the  trees  in  full  leaf; 
a  light  shower  had  newlv  sjirinklcd  the  n)a<ls, 
allayed  the  dust,  and  brought  out  all  the  early  sum- 
mer fragrance.  1  had  oflen  heard  how  beautiful 
Paris  is  in  May,  and  was  very  glad  Robert  was  to 
see  the  fair  city.  He  was,  as  usual,  punctual ;  and, 
as  usual,  we  M-alked  away  together.  All  was  ri^ht ; 
he  had  had  a  final  interview  with  Mr.  Dorrison  ; 
had  received  full  instructions,  and  was  sanguine  as 
to  the  result  of  the  negotiations  he  was  empowered 
to  caiTv  out. 

"  Disney  is  a  very  troublesome  fellow,  I  am  sure," 
he  said.  "  I  expect  to  have  much  trouble  in  bring- 
ing him  to  the  point.  People  say  you  never  get 
quite  the  truth  out  of  any  man  about  his  debts,  and 
1  suppose  he  is  no  exception.  He  is  eccentric,  tof) ; 
crotchety  and  slippery  to  the  last  degree.  And 
Domson  seems  to  think  we  shall  be  very  lucky  if 
we  do  not  find  him  coquetting  with  us,  and  then,  at 
the  last  moment,  throwing  us  over  for  somebody 
else." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  nobody  but  Mr.  Dorri- 
son was  moving  in  this  business  ?  " 

"Nor  is  any  one,  to  our  positive  knowledge  ;  but 
Dorrison  thinks  from  the  shifty  tone  of  Disney's  let- 
ters, and  certain  other  indications  which  have  come 
under  his  observation,  that  there  w  a  party  in  c<m>- 
municatum  with  Disney,  —  no  other  tian  that 
queer  old  fellow  Sloane,  who  lives  at  Sydenham, 
and  whom  we  have  met  two  or  three  times  at 
John's." 

"  I  remember,  —  the  deaf  man  who  mutters'  to 
himself,  and  screams  at  every  one  else.  Is  fie  a 
speculator  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  a  successftil  one,  or  we  should  not 
have  met  him  at  John's.  If  this  is  the  case,  he 
has  probably  had  a  liint  from  Mrs.  John,  who  has, 
I  suppose  found  out,  from  some  incautiousness  of 
Wainwright's,  what  game  was  on  the  cards.  I 
have  oflen  wondered  at  Wainwright's  telling  John 
and  his  wife  about  his  business  as  he  does,  when 
he  must  know  they  do  notliing  but  sneer  at  him." 

"  But,"  I  said,  '■  I  think  that  is  the  very  reason. 
^Ir.  Wainwright  is  a  weak  sort  of  man,  who  cannot 
bear  to  be  sneered  at,  even  by  people  whose  con- 
tempt ought  not  to  be  esteemed  an  important 
misfortune ;  and  as  he  knows  they  regard  him  as 
an  idle,  loafing  sor^  of  person  simply  because  he 
is  not  rich,  he  is  not  unnaturally,  considering  he 
U  weak,  glad  to  make  the  most  of  any  moderately 
profitable  business  he  may  have  to  do." 

"  Very  likely  you  are  right ;  but  if  so,  his  weak- 
ness may  do  mischief.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be 
hel])ed  now,  and  I  have  not  time  to  find  out  any- 
thing about  it.  I  hope  I  shall  not  find  any  one  in 
tlie  field ;  but  if  I  do,  I  nuist  only  outbid  him,  if 
the  game  be  worth  the  candle." 

"  "\Vhat  is  vour  first  move  to  be  ?  " 

"  To  find  l!)isney,  —  we  have  two  addresses,  and 
he  *s  sure  to  be  comcatable  at  either,  —  and  to  state 
to  the  best  advantage  Dorrison's  terms.  He  will 
clear  ofl'  Disney's  liabilities,  give  liim  a  certain 
sum  down,  s<j  as  to  start  him  off  to  New  York, 
and  agi-ee  for  the  ])a>Tnent  of  the  purchase-inonev 
at  certain  dates,  provided  the  reports  wliieh  shall 
be  made  by  the  persons  whf)m  Dorrison  will  send 
out  to  insjKjct  the  Campo  de  los  Angelos  be  (luite 
satisfactory." 

"  But  if  thev  are  not,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
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money  Mr.  Dorrison  will  have  paid  ?  Mr.  Disney  is 
not  nicely  to  give  it  back ;  and  if  he  does  not  buy 
.the  mine  in  the  long  run,  it  will  all  have  been 
spent  for  nothing," 

"  My  dear  Martha,"  said  Robert,  "  that  little  cal- 
culation of  yours  is  remarkably  feminine,  and 
exceedingly  wise.  But  the  essence  of  sjMiculation, 
and  indeed  of  more  regular  business,  more  amenable 
to  routine,  is,  that  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  throw  out  sprats,  if  you  would  catch  whales. 
Nothin'z  venture,  nothing  have.  If  the  mine  of 
CamjK)  de  los  Angelos  is  what  Dorrison  believes 
it  to  be,  he  will  never  have  made  a  better  invest- 
ment in  his  lite  than  the  money  it  will  have  cost 
him  to  do  Uie  thing  quietly,  keeping  it  away  from 
public  competition ;  and  ii'  it  does  not,  why,  such 
small  losses  are  all  in  the  dav's  work  of  a  man  like 
him." 

"  Bnt,  if  the  mine  does  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
Mr.  Dorrison  expects,  wliat  about  vou  f  Of  course 
I  cannot  but  think  chiefly  of  you,  Robert.  In  that 
case,  all  yom*  trouble,  and  your  journey  to  Paris, 
and  goinw  away  from  me,  and  —  and  —  everything, 
will  be  all  no  use,  won't  it?  And  what  does  Mr. 
Shaw  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  O,  never  mind  him.  Shaw  is  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  thinks,  with  reason,  that  his  best  place 
is  at  the  office,  looking  after  the  odd  six-and- 
eightjjences,  —  very  odd  they  have  been  up  to  this 
time,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  He  does  not  want  to 
interfere  in  anything  of  this  kind.  And  as  for  me, 
it  cannot  be  a  loss  to  me,  for  I  t^hall  have  all  my 
expenses  and  a  liberal  fee  from  Dorrison,  if  nothing 
comes  of  it :  and  if  it  turns  out  well,  I  shall  have 
made  a  capital  hit." 

Something  certain  was  to  come  of  it,  then,  at 
any  rate.  This  explicit  statement  elicited  from 
Robert,  my  spirits  rose.  I  did  not  tell  him  so.  I 
felt  1  must  provoke  him,  however  long-suffering  he 
might  be,  by  such  an  avowsl ;  but  in  my  heart  I 
thought  a  grc^t  deal  more  of  the  liberal  fee,  which 
was  a  certainty,  than  of  the  capital  hit  which 
"  might "  be  made. 

Robert  went  off  on  his  journey  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  after  our  early  dinner,  my  mother-in-law 
departed,  in  the  lop-sided  brougham,  —  the  horse 
looking  more  than  ever  repulsive,  in  consequence 
of  his  havini;  rubbed  some  hair  off  his  tJiil,  thereby 
establishing  a  bare  patch  to  match  that  on  his  side ; 
and  the  coachman  more  tlian  usually  sullen  and 
odious.  The  day  was  beautif^^l,  however ;  and  as 
we  lumbered  heavily  along,  I  enjoyed  the  summer 
weather,  followed  Robert  mentally  on  his  way,  and 
felt  extremely  glad  that  one  of  Mrs.  Heron's  pecu- 
liarities was  a  dislike  to  talking  in  a  carriage.  The 
visit  was  not  more  than  ordinaiily  tedious.  Rob- 
ert's trip  to  Paris  was  of  coiu-se  commented  upon, 
and  loftily  pronounced  by  Mrs.  John  to  be  "  very 
much  calculated  to  unsettle  a  young  professional 
man  " ;  as  if  Robert  were  a  naturally  dissipated  and 
unprincipled  person,  —  not  to  be  trusted  away  from 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  office  hours  and  Claj)- 
ham  evenings.  But  she  charitably  hoped  Robert 
had  made  a  profitable  business  connection,  as  he 
was  employod  by  a  person  who  required  liim  to  go 
"  abroad  "  in  his  ser\'ice.  I  replied  that  I  hoped 
so,  that  I  believed  Robert  expected  it  would  prove 
so,  but  said  generally  as  little  as  possible,  —  a  line 
of  tactics,  on  my  jiart,  which  did  not  plea«e  Mrs. 
John,  who  was  insatiably  curious,  but  induced  her 
to  remark,  spitefully,  that  it  wju<  evident  Robert  ad- 
hered to  tlie  masculine  belief  tliat  women  were  •  not 


to  be  trusted  with  business  matters,  and  to  the  mas- 
culine practice  of  keeping  liis  affairs  to  himself.  I 
did  not  contend  the  point  with  her.  If  she  chose 
to  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  victim,  —  esteemed 
unworthy  of  my  husband's  confidence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inferiority  of  my  understanding,  — 
she  might  do  so.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
knowing  better,  and  knowing  also  that  nothing  was 
less  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  John  than  my  imperturb- 
able calmness  on  such  occasions.  It  was  rather 
hard  on  John  tliat  I  declined  to  lose  my  temper, 
for  Mrs.  John  always  lorded  it  over  him  frightfully, 
when  she  was  more  or  less  defeated  in  her  little 
manoeuvres ;  and  he  not  imfrequently  had  a  bad 
time  of  it  when  my  mother-in-law  and  I  had  been 
to  Acanthus  Lodge,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
ITo  be  coDtinued.l 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  reduced  its  price  to 
one  penny. 

Ax  English  paper  remarks,  with  a  slight  touch 
of  sarcasm,  that  Goldwin  Smith  "  appears  to  have 
become  deeply  attached  to  his  own  country." 

A  COMMITTEE  of  scientific  men  has  been  formed 
in  England  to  raise  a  monument  to  Faraday,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  acting  as  president  of  the  society. 

Theue  is  a  "  Carlyle  and  Emerson  Association  " 
in  London.  Its  object  is  not  altogether  plain  to 
unanointed  eyes,  but  "every  admirer  of  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold,  &c.,  is  earnestly  en- 
gaged, whatever  his  position,  to  co-operate  in  the 
movement."  The  Association  publish  a  magazine 
called  "  The  Idealist."  That  this  magazine  is  in 
want  of  subscribers  is  perhaps  a  sordid  reflection. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  the  natives  prefer  their  ragged  dirty 
one-pound  notes  to  the  brightest  sovereign.  Indeed, 
the  more  soiled  and  worn  the  paper  the  better  it  is 
liked,  the  theory  being  that  it  must  be  genuine  since 
it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  so  many  diffei^ 
ent  people  ;  had  there  been  anything  wrong  with  it, 
it  would  have  been  discovered  before. 

A  Fkench  doctor  has  discovered  tliat  turpentine 
is  a  sure  antidote  to  phosphorus,  and  he  commends 
this  discovery  most  especially  to  parents  whose 
children  have  been  sucking  lucifer  matches.  It  ap- 
pears that,  in  more  than  twenty  cases  of  this  kind 
he  has  employed  turpentine  (one  teaspoonfiil  neat) 
successfully ;  and  his  report  on  the  subject  of  these 
cures  lias  been  favorably  received  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

The  new  opera  house  af  Vienna,  the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  in  1862,  has  cost  £  600,000. 
There  were  two  architects,  one  to  snperintcnd  the 
construction,  and  the  other  the  decorations,  but 
neither  lived  to  see  tlie  completion  of  the  building; 
both  died  last  year.  The  house  is  lighted  by  4,000 
jets  of  gas.  The  snllc  is  decorated  in  white  and 
gold,  with  red  hangings,  and  illuminated  with  420 
jets  of  gas  and  numerous  candelabra. 

As  Mr.  Lecky's  book  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  old  controversy  on  the  genesis  of  morals,  the 
following  concise  statement  of  French  opinion  on 
the  subject  (from  the  Vie  Parmennt)  may  perhajis 
be  interesting  at  this  moment ;  at  least,  it  is  decid- 
ed enough  :   "  II  n'y  a  ni  bien  ni  mal ;  ni  vice,  ni 
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vi-rtu ;  ni  beant(5,  ni  laideur ;  il  y  a  des  tratUtions  rc- 
<,'ues,  des  usages  ndiuis,  et  des  appreciations  relatives 
au  temps  c-t  Ji  la  soci^t^  dans  latjuelle  on  vit." 

TiJK  Ilangoun  Times  describes  a  Burmest;  festi- 
val called  the  "N<ra  Th(H)l)  Pwai,"  —  the  fish-liber- 
ating feast,  —  which  occurs  every  year.-  The  Bur- 
mese believe  it  highly  meritorious  to  save  all  kinds 
of  life,  and  during  the  month  of  April  they  go 
through  the  bazaars  and  buy  up  all  the  live  fi^h 
they  can  find,  as  wi'll  as  tbw'ls,  ducks,  goats,  cows, 
turtles,  and  other  animals.  The  fish  are  set  free  in 
a  large  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rangoon,  and 
the  bii-ds  and  beasts  are  turned  loose  in  the  jungle. 

It  would  appear  tliat  the  business  of  printing 
and  publishing  is  not  without  its  unpleasantness  in 
Paris.  Here  is  a  case  in  point :  M.  Scliiller  is  a 
publisher  in  Paris ;  and  for  some  time  he  printed 
two  sheets.  —  the  ll;ippel  and  the  Pays.  ITie  Rappel 
is  revolutionary;  the  Pays  is  ultra- Imperialist. 
^Vlu•n  the  elections  were  over  the  police  beg-an  to 
lock  up  the  editorial  exciters  of  hatred,  &c.,  and 
such  was  M-  Schiller's  alarm  that  he  refused  to 
continue  publishing  the  Rappel.  But  when  the 
offices  of  the  Rappel  were  searched,  and  tlie  last 
numbers  of  the  paper  found  to  be  seditious,  M. 
Schiller  was  prosecuted  by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  was  one  prosecu- 
tion commenced  than  another  was  begun  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Rapjx'l  for  breach  of  contract.  In 
l)otn  instances  the  unliappy  M.  Schiller  was  found 
guilty  ;  the  verdicts  costing  him  a  month's  impris- 
onment and  2,000  francs. 

A  Pakisiax  journal  points  out  with  some  grim- 
ness  how  it  may  be  safer  in  France,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  slay  one's  neighbor  than  to  thrash 
him.  An  unfortunate  man  nametl  Patry,  having 
acquired  proofs  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  recentlv  killed 
her  and  hred  at  her  lover,  a  learned  but  gallant  at- 
torney. For  this  double  crime,  murder  and  intent  to 
murder,  he  was  tried  at  the  assizes  of  Tours,  and 
acquitted  with  honors.  "  Now,"  remarks  the  jour- 
nal, ''  it'  instead  of  killing  his  wife,  this  man  had 
merely  given  her  a  beating;  and  if,  instead  of 
shooting  three  slugs  at  the  attorney,  he  had  caught 
hoUl  of  that  worthy  by  the  neck  and  belabored  liim 
in  the  market-place  the  law  would  certainly  have 
punished  liim  with  a  fine  of  100  francs  on  the  first 
count,  and  two  months'  imprisonment  on  the  second. 
Whence  it  ensues  —  such  at  least  is  the  obviously 
French  conclusion  —  tliat  a  double-barrelled  gun  is 
a  more  useful  adjnnct  to  a  marital  trousseau  than  a 
horsewhip. 

A  Pauls  con*espondent  tells  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  venerable  Count  de  Flahault. 

The  Count  took  an  active  part  in  the  three  days 
at  Waterloo,  and,  unlike  his  chiefs,  did  not  distin- 
guish himself  bv  betraying  his  sovereign.  He  had 
a  servant,  one  teter,  who  died  lately,  devoted  in 
his  attachment,  which  attachment,  however,  now  and 
then  proved  somewhat  inconvenient,  owin^  to  the 
jiersistence  with  which  he  manifested  it.  A  heavy 
storm  of  rain,  as  well  as  of  bullets,  was  jxiuring 
down  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  general  ab- 
sorbed by  watching  the  movements  of  his  briga<le, 
suddenly  perceived  Peter  following  liirn.  "  Go 
back,"  he  said ;  "  I  forbid  your  being  with  me," 
and,  putting  spurs  to  his  charger,  moved  his  posi- 
tion. An  hour  later  a  shriek  of  anguish  uttered 
on  his  right  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  he  then 
saw  Peter  on  the  ground,  liis  thigh-lx)ne  smashed 


by  a  splinter  from  a  ball.  Furious,  and  witliout  re- 
flecting on  his  words,  "  Serves  you  right,"  exclaimed 
the  Count ;  "  why  did  you  not  obey  my  orders  ?  " 
"Well!"  replied  the  devoted  servant,  "if  these 
English  had  broken  your  thigh  instead  of  mine, 
who  would  have  carried  you  to  the  rear  ?  " 

One  of  the  London  theatres  is  playing  an  cxtraor- 
dinarj-  drama,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  America 
during  the  late  war.  The  play  is  entitled  "  Eden- 
dale."     The  plot  appears  to  be  this  :  — 

Edendale  is  a  Virginian  estate  owned  by  one 
Colonel  Vandeleur,  a  Southern  gentleman,  whose 
daughter  Ada,  the  Juliet  of  the  play,  finds  her 
Romeo  in  Esmond  Fairholt,  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army.  Edendale  is  first  exhibited  while 
peace  yet  prevails,  and  the  course  of  true  love 
between  Ada  and  Fairholt  is  running  smoothly 
enough.  Then  come  the  news  of  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter.  Fairholt  has  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
North,  and  to  take  arms  against  the  Vandeleurs 
and  the  South.  The  lovers,  parted  under  these 
painful  circumstances,  do  not  meet  again  until 
Edendale  has  been  ravaged  by  war  and  the  Con- 
federate cause  has  suiiered  terribly.  Ada  hardens 
her  heart  against  her  lover,  and  holds  him  in  detes- 
tation as  one  of  the  oppressors  of  her  country. 
Colonel  Vandeleur  is  killed  in  action  and  his  son  is 
taken  prisoner.  An  interval  of  eighteen  months 
separates  the  events  of  the  second  and  third  acts. 
Tlie  war  is  over.  Fairholt  has  become  a  general, 
and  has  received  from  tlie  President  a  grant  of  the 
Edendale  property  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in 
the  field.  (!)  He  restores  the  estate  to  Mrs.  Vande- 
leur, and  obtains  the  release  of  her  son  from  capltiv- 
ity.  Ultimately  Ada  softens  towards  the  generous 
conqueror,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  her  complete 
reconciliation  with  him. 

The  Gaulois,  it  would  appear,  is  in  search  of  a 
theatrical  critic,  its  own  having  married.  The 
Gauloit  bethought  of  a  combination  by  which  it 
could  secure  the  popular  name  of  Alexanrler  Du- 
mas ^Is  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  its  late  critic,  and 
accordingly  wrote  to  beg  of  the  author  of"  La  Dame 
aux  Camelias  "  to  fix  his  own  terms,  select  his  own 
hours,  write  not  ordinary-  feuilletans  de  theatre,  but 
a  series  of  articles  that  might  subsequently  appear 
en  volume,  and  thus  add  another  leat  to  his  wreath 
of  literary  fame ;  in  fact,  the  Gaulois  clothed  the 
suggestion  in  tempting  attire,  and  gives  us  M. 
Dumas's  reply,  which,  unfortunately  for  that  most 
amusing  paper,  contains  an  unqualified  refusal, 
chiefly  grounded  on  the  fact  of  the  growing  indif- 
ference of  the  present  generation  to  any  serious 
literary  work.  "  The  public,"  writes  M.  Dumas, 
"puts  La  Patti,  Mdlle.  Favart,  Blanche  d'Antiguy, 
Theresa,  Schneider,  Le  Petit  Faust,  Julie,  La 
Belle  H^lfene,  les  iitufiles,  races  eineutes,  all  in  the 
same  bag,  considers  them  as  on  the  same  level,  and 
weighs  them  all  in  the  same  balance.  Whatever 
attracts  the  public  from  home  is  efjnally  popular, 
because  in  truth,  ils'embete  at  home;  friends  no 
longer  meet  on  intimate  tenns,  family  ties  are 
loosening,  reflection  terrifies,  and  solitude  becomes 
unbearable.  The  ]>ublic,  therefore,  rushes  out,  and 
goes  wherever  there  is  most  excitement,  and  there- 
fore wherever  there  is  most  chance  of  distraction. 
We  mav  ask  for  applause  and  for  money,  but  we 
shall  not  obtain  attention.  Talk  of  the  work  that 
has  been  the  most  fretiuentlv  acted,  applauded,  or 
hissed,  the  public  will  not  listen  to  you.  What 
d(H'^  it  care  for  the  art,  the  object,  the  merit,  or 
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the  iiiHuence  on  society  of  a  literan-  conii»opition  ? 
All  it  afiks  for  is  the  sensation  of  tlii'  moment."  In 
those  few  lines  Alexander  Dumas  fils  jvhotographs 
the  Parisian  public  of  the  year  of  grace  ISGJi. 

Closk  upon  tlie  deaths  of  llossini,  Berlioz,  and 
Moli({ue  has  come  that  of  Albert  Grisar,  a  couijxjser 
whose  works  will  long  have  a  place  uj^n  the 
French  ojxjratic  stage.  (Jrisar,  born  at  Anvers  in 
1808  and  apprenticed  to  a  commercial  house  at 
Liverpool,  did  not  devote  himself  entirely  to  music 
till  1830.  His  success,  however,  was  rapid.  In 
1833  liis  first  o]x*ra,  "  Le  Mariage  Imjwssilile,"  was 
pi-oduced  at  the  Thdatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels, 
and  proved  so  far  successful  tliat  it  encouraged  him 
to  try  liis  fortune  in  Paris.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  wrote  "  Sarah  "  for  the  Opera  Comique,  follow- 
ing it  up  by  other  Avorks  which  successively  added 
to  his  reputation.  "  Gilles  Kavisseur  "  (1848)  was 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  triumphs.  '•  Les  Por- 
chei-ons"  C1850),  "Bon  soir,  M.  Pantalon"  (1851), 
"Le  Carillonneur  de  Bruges"  (1852),  and  "  Le 
Chien  du  Jardinier"  (1855),  Avere  all  received  Avith 
acclamation.  In  the  last-named  year  (rrisar's  for- 
tune culminated.  Afflicted  Avith  a  long  and  serious 
illness,  he  did  nothing  till  1862,  while  his  subse- 
quent jjroductions  added  little  to  his  fame  and 
attained  but  a  moderate  success.  During  the  last 
few  years  his  life  seems  to  have  been  sadly  embit- 
tered. He  grew  taciturn  and  morose.  "  A  great 
beer-drinker,"  says  M.  Arthur  Pougin  in  La  France 
Musicale,  "  he  went  every  evening  to  a  cafe,  coav- 
ered  doAvn  in  a  conier,  apart,  vrrapped  in  his  large 
broAvn  cloak,  and  there  sAvallowed  innumerable 
glasses  Avithout  speaking  a  Avord."  With  this  mor- 
bid condition  his  end  was  in  keeping.  More  and 
more  tormented  by  "  un  noir  chagrin,"  apoplexy, 
it  is  said,  brought  him  relief.  He  Avas  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  As  a  composer  Grisar  Avas  remarkable 
for  the  degree  in  Avhich  he  illustrated  the  best  of 
traits  of  the  French  school.  Lively  and  graceJul 
melody  united  to  piquant  and  effectiA'e  orchestra- 
tion distinaruish  all  his  Avorks. 


FLO  AND  FIDO. 

Flo  is  devoted  to  sketching. 

She 's  painting  the  slow-setting  sun, 
But  Fido,  he  fain  Avould  be  stretching 

His  legs  in  aAvalk  or  a  run. 
Flo  finds  it  ample  enjoyment 

The  beauties  of  nature  to  trace, 
While  Fido  —  oh,  pleasant  employment !  — 
Must  gaze  in  his  mistress's  face, 

With  a  Avhine  now  and  then, 
As  if  asking  her  when 
She  will  lay  by  her  sketch-book  and  come  for  a  race. 

Of  all  save  her  picture  foroietful, 
Flo  finds  the  time  rapidly  go, 
Wliile  Fido  —  rude  dog  —  nas  grown  fretful, 

And  weary  of  looking  at  Flo. 
He  is  longing  like  mad  for  a  scamjier, 

And  wisliing  tlie  picture  were  aone  ; 
Tlie  waiting  cools  down,  like  a  damper, 
His  natural  spirits  and  fun. 

So  lie  makes  this  remark. 
In  the  form  of  a  bark, 
"  Pray  leave  off  that  draAving  and  let 's  have  a  run  ! " 

O  Fido !  would  I  were  your  proxy, 
I  'd  sit  there  and  worship  all  day ! 


I  M  dream  of  no  hetei-odoxy 

Like  Avishing  to  scamper  away. 
You  —  fortunate  do</  —  are  ])ermitted 

To  contemjilate  Flora  the  fair ; 
You  may  stare,  but  you '11  never  be  tAvitted 
With  hints  that  it 's  vulgar  to  stare. 
You  ill-mannered  cur, 
While  you  're  sitting  near  her, 
^\Tiat  taste  to  be  wishing  that  you  Avere  elsewhere 

Why  Fred,  Tom,  Augustus,  and  Harry 

(The  ground  that  she  treads  on  they  love) 
Would  be  proud,  sir,  to  fetch  or  to  caiTy, 

As  you  do,  her  kerchief  or  glove,  — 
AVould  feel  themsehes  amply  rewarded 

By  one  of  the  smiles  she  gives  you, 
Tliey  'd  jump  at  the  least  chance  afforded 

To  lie  at  her  feet  as  you  do ! 

0  Fido,  fie,  fie 

You  're  more  happy  than  I, 
If  you  only  your  ex([uisite  happiness  knew. 

Come,  leave  off  that  fretting  and  Avhining ; 

What  numbers  of  fellows  I  know 
Would,  their  liberty  gladly  resigning, 

Like  you,  become  servants  of  Flo  ! 
For  to  gaze  on  sweet  Floni,  unchidden, 

As  long  as  her  sketching  endures. 
Is  a  bliss  Avhich  to  man  is  forbidden  — 

Which  your  blest  jjosition  insures. 

Ay,  Avith  Flo  tor  my  Avife, 

1  could  lead  "  a  dog's  life  "  — 
Provided,  of  course,  "  a  dog's  life  "  is  like  vours ! 


THE  RED  BREAST  OF  THE  ROBIN. 

AN    IlUSn    LEGEXn. 

Of  all  the  merrj-  little  birds  that  live  up  in  the  tree, 

And  carol  from  the  sycamore  and  chestnut. 
The  prettiest  little  gentlema;i  that  dearest  is  to  me. 
Is  the  one  in  coat  of  brown  and  scarlet  waistcoat. 

It  "s  cockit  little  Robin  ! 

And  his  head  he  keeps  a-bobbin'. 
Of  all  the  other  pretty  foAvls  I  'd  choose  him ; 

For  he  sings  so  sAveetly  still. 

Through  his  tiny  slender  bill, 
With  a  little  patch  of  red  upon  his  bosom. 

When  the  frost  is  in  the  air,  and  the  snoAv  upon  the 
ground, 
To  other  little  birdies  so  bewilderin', 
Picking  up  the  crumbs  near  the  AvindoAv  he  is  found, 
Singing  Christmas  stories  to  the  children : 
Of  how  two  tender  babes 
Were  left  in  wotnlland  glades, 
By  a  ci'uel  man  Avho  took  'em  there  to  lose  'em ; 
But  Bobby  saAv  the  crime ; 
(He  Avas  Avatching  all  the  tune !) 
And  he  blushed  a  perfect  crimson  on  his  bosom. 

When  the  changing  leaves  of  autumn  arf)und  tis 
thickly  fall, 
And  everything  seems  sorrowful  and  saddening, 
Robin  may  be  heard  on  the  comer  of  a  wall 
Singing  Avhat  is  solacing  and  gladdening. 
And  sure,  from  Avhat  I  've  heard. 
He  's  God's  oAvn  little  bird, 
And  sings  to  those  in  grief  just  to  amuse  'em  ; 
But  once  he  sat  forlorn 
On  a  cruel  CroAvn  of  Tliorn, 
And  the  blood  it  stained  his  pretty  Hittle  bosom. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  :  «  L'HOMME  QUI  RIT." 

BY    ALGERNON    CIURLKS   8WINBDRNE. 

Once  only  in  my  life  I  have  seen  the  likeness  of 
Victor  Hugo's  penius.  Crossing  over  when  a  bov 
from  Ostend,  I  had  the  fortune  to  be  caught  in  micl- 
channel  by  a  thunder-storm  strong  enough  to  delay 
the  packet  some  three  good  hours  over  the  due  time. 
About  midnight  the  thunder-cloud  was  right  over- 
head, fiiU  of  incessant  sound  and  fire,  lightening  and 
darkening  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  to  have  life, 
and  a  delight  in  its  life.  At  tlie  same  hour  the  sky 
was  clear  to  the  west,  and  all  along  the  sea-line 
there  sprang  and  sank  as  to  music  a  restless  dance 
or  chase  of  sununer  lightnings  across  the  lower  sky  ; 
a  race  and  riot  of  lights,  beautiful  and  rapid  as  a 
course  of  shining  Oceanides  along  the  tremulous 
floor  of  the  sea.  Eastward,  •  at  the  same  moment, 
the  space  of  clear  sky  was  higher  and  wider,  a  splen- 
did semicircle  of  too  intense  purity  to  be  called  blue ; 
it  was  of  no  color  nameable  by  man ;  and  midway  in 
it,  between  the  storm  and  the  sea,  hung  the  motionless 
full  moon ;  Artemis  watching  with  a  serene  splen- 
dor of  scorn  the  battle  of  Titans  and  the  revel  of 
nymphs,  from  her  stainless  and  Olympian  summit 
of  divine  indifferent  light.  Underneath  and  about 
us  the  sea  was  paved  with  flame ;  the  whole  water 
trembled  and  hissed  with  phosphoric  fire ;  even 
through  the  ^vind  and  thunder  I  could  hear  the 
crackling  and  sputtering  of  the  water-sparks.  In 
the  same  heaven  and  in  the  same  hour  there  shone 
at  once  the  three  contrasted  glories,  golden  and 
fiery  and  white,  of  moonlight  and  of  the  double 
lightnings,  forked  and  sheet;  and  under  all  this 
miraculous  heaven  lay  a  flaming  floor  of  water. 

That,  in  a  most  close  and  exact  symbol,  is  the 
best  possible  definition  I  can  give  of  Victor  Hugo's 
genius.  And  the  impression  of  that  hour  was  up- 
on me  the  impression  of  his  mind ;  physical,  as  it 
touched  the  nerves  witli  a  more  virid  passion  of 
pleasure  than  music  or  wine  ;  spiritual,  as  it  exalted 
the  spirit  with  the  senses,  and  above  them,  to  the 
very  summit  of  vision  and  delight.  It  is  no  fantas- 
tic similitude,  but  an  accurate  likeness  of  two  causes 
working  to  the  same  effect.  There  is  nothing  but 
that  delight  like  the  delight  given  by  some  of  hi^ 
works.  And  it  is  because  his  recent  book  has  not 
seldom  given  it  me  again,  that  I  have  anything  here 
to  say  of  it. 

It  is  a  book  to  be  rightly  read,  not  by  the  lamp- 
light of  realism,  but  by  the  sunlight  of  his  imagina- 
tion reflected  upon  ours.  Only  so  shall  we  see  it 
as  it  is,  much  less  understand  it.  The  beauty  it 
has,  and  the  meaning,  are  ideal ;  and  therefore  can- 


not be  impaired  by  any  want  of  realism.  Error 
and  violation  of  likelihood  or  fact,  which  would 
damn  a  work  of  Balzac's  or  of  Thackeray's,  cannot 
even  lower  or  lessen  the  rank  and  value  of  a  work 
like  this.  To  put  it  away  because  it  has  not  the 
great  and  precious  qualities  of  their  school,  but  those 
of  a  school  quite  different,  is  just  as  wise  as  it  would 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assault  the  fame  of  Bacon 
on  the  o;round  that  he  has  not  written  in  the  man- 
ner of  Shakespeare ;  or  Newton's,  because  he  has 
not  written  like  Milton.  This  premised,  I  shall 
leave  the  dissection  of  names  and  the  anatomy  of 
probabilities  to  the  things  of  chatter  and  chuckle, 
so  well  and  scientifically  defined  long  since  by  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  as  "  anonymuncules  who  go  scrib- 
bling about " ;  there  is  never  any  lack  of  them ;  and 
it  will  not  greatly  hurt  the  master  poet  of  an  age  that 
tliey  should  shriek  and  titter,  cackle  and  hoot  in- 
audibly  behind  his  heel.  It  is  not  everj'  demigod 
who  is  vulnerable  there. 

This  book  has  in  it,  so  to  say,  a  certain  elemental 
quality.  It  is  great  because  it  deals  greatly  with  great 
emotion.  It  is  a  play  played  out  not  by  human 
characters  only  ;  wind  and  sea,  thunder  and  moon- 
light, have  their  parts  too  to  fill.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for 
it  is  itself  a  thing  like  these  things,  living  as  it  were 
an  elemental  life.  It  pierces  and  shakes  the  very 
roots  of  passion.  It  catches  and  bends  the  spirit 
as  Pallas  caught  Achilles  and  bent  him  by  the  hair. 
Were  it  not  so,  this  would  be  no  child  of  the  mas- 
ter's ;  but  so,  as  always,  it  is.  Here,  too,  the  birth- 
mark of  the  great  race  is  visible. 

It  is  not,  whatever  it  may  seem,  a  novel  or  a 
study,  historical  or  social.  What  touches  on  life 
or  manners,  wo  see  to  be  accidental  byplay  as  soon 
as  we  see  what  the  book  is  indeed  ;  the  storj'  of  the 
battle  of  a  human  spirit,  first  Avith  Fate,  then  with 
the  old  three  subordinate  enemies :  the  World,  the 
Flesh,  and  the  Devil.  And  here  I  will  say  where 
the  flaw,  as  I  think,  lies;  for,  like  other  great 
things,  a  great  book  must  have  a  flaw.  The  Flesh 
and  the  Devil,  Josiane  and  Barkilphedro,  are  per- 
fect ;  the  World  is  drawn  wrong.  And  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  We  all  brush  daily  against  the 
Flesh  and  the  Devil,  we  must  all  rub  shoulders  and 
shake  hands  with  them,  and  they  are  always  much 
the  same  at  root,  only  stronger  and  weaker  with  this 
man  than  with  that ;  therefore  it  needs  only  the 
hand  of  a  great  poet  to  paint  them  greatly,  after 
their  true  and  very  likeness.  But  the  World  is 
multiibrm.  To  paint  one  aright  of  its  many  faces 
you  must  have  come  close  enough  on  that  side  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  its  moutli  and  see  by  the  lifrht 
of  its  eyes.     No  accumulation^of  fact  upon  fact 
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glcaiu'd  and  laid  up  never  so  carefully  will  aviul  you 
instead.  Titian  himself  cannot  paint  witliout  colors. 
Hert^  we  havo  canvas  aod  easel  duly  made  ready 
but  the  colors  are  not  to  be  bad.  In  other  words, 
here  are  uiany  curious  and  accurate  details  painfully 
studied  and  stored  up  for  use, but,  alas!  it  is  not 
seldom  for  misuse.  Here  are  many  social  facts 
rightly  retailed  and  duly  laid  out  <jiae  by  side,  but 
no  likeness  of  social  life. 

Here  are  the  Mohocks  of  the  day  for  example, 
much  as  we  find  them  in  Swift ;  here  is  often  visi- 
ble even  a  vexatious  excess  of  labor  in  the  research 
of  small  things ;  useleae,  becauae  the  collector  of 
them  has  never  applied  his  spirit  to  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  which  these  small  things  played  in  passing 
their  small  parts.     He  cannot  because  that  time  has 
no  attraction  for  him  on  any  one  side  to  temper  the 
repulsion   he  feels  from  another  side  of  it.     Pure 
hate  and  scorn  of  an  ago  or  a  people  destroy  the 
faculty  of  observation,  much  more  of  description, 
even  in  the  historic  mind ;  what,  then,  will  they  do 
in  the  jKKjtic  ?     Doubtless  there  has  been,  as  doubt- 
loss  there  is  now,  much  tliat  is  hateful  and  contemp 
tible   in   social  matters,  English  or  other ;  much 
also,  as   certainly,  that  is   admirable  and  thank- 
worthy.    Doubtless,  too,  at  one  time  and  another 
there  has  been  more  visible  of  evil  and  shameful 
than  of  noble  and  good.     But  there  can  never  have 
been  a  time  of  unmixed  good  or  evil ;  and  he  only 
who  has  felt  the  pulse  of  an  age  can  tell   us  how 
fast  or  slow  its  heart  really  beat  towards  evil  or 
towards  good.     A  man  who  writes  of  a  nation  or  a 
time,  however  bad  and  base  in  the  main,  without 
any  love  for  it,  cannot  write  of  it  well.     A  great 
English  poetess  has  admirably  said  that  a  poet's 
heart  may  be  large  enough  to  hold  two  nations.* 
Victor  Hugo's,  apart  from  its  heroic  love  of  man,  a 
love  matchless  except  by  Shelley's,  holds  two  na- 
tions especially  close,  two  of  the  greatest.    It  has 
oft«n  been  said  he  is  French  and  Spanish ;  that  is, 
he  loves  France  and  Spain,  the  spirit  of  them  at- 
tracts his  spirit ;  but  he  does  not  love  England. 
There  are   great  Englishmen  whom  .no  man   has 
praised  more  nobly  than  he  ;  but  the  spirit  of  his- 
toric England  has  no  attraction  for  his.    Hence, 
far  more  imjx)rtant  than  any  passing  errors  of  gro- 
tesque nomenclature  or  misplaced  detail,  the  spirit- 
ual and  ingrained  error  of  the  book,  seen  only  from 
its  social  or  historic  side.     We  catch  nowhere  for  a 
moment  the   note  of  English  life  in  the  reign  of 
Anne.f     Those  for  whom  I  write  will  know,  and 
will  see,  that  I  do  not  write  as  a  special  pleatler  for 
a  country  or  a  class,  as  one  who  will  see  no  s{X)t  in 
England  or  nobility.     But  indeed  it  is  an  abuse  of 
words  to  say  that  England  is  governed  or  misgov- 
erned by  her  aristocracy.     A  republican,  studying 
where  to  strike,  should  read  better  the  blazon  on 
his  enemy's  shield.     "  England,"  I  have  heard  it 
said,  ♦'  is  not  '  a  despotism  tempered  by  epigrams,' 
but  a  plutocracy  modified  by  accidents." 
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*  I  know  not  if  it  has  been  remarked  bow  decisive  a  note  of  the 
Knulii'B  iptrit  there  is  In  Moll*rc,  a  Frenchman  of  the  French  :  an 
Ku)(lti<h  current,  as  reooKaizable  as  indefinable,  passing  under  and 
throuK'h  the  tldie-stream  of  his  genius.  There  is  a  more  northern 
flavor  mixi^  into  his  mind,  a  more  northern  tone  interfused,  than  into 
any  Other  of  the  great  French  writers,  lUbelais  excepted.  Villon 
fur  iustanoe,  in  so  many  ways  so  like  them  both,  is  nothing  if  not 
Piirii'ian.  And  if  I  am  not  wronj;,  no  third  great  Frenchman  has 
crer  found  saeh  acceptance  and  sympathy  among  EngUshmea  on- 
imbued  with  the  French  spirit  as  Kabelais  and  MoUire.  For  them 
instinct  breaks  down  the  bar  of  ignorance. 

t  For  ooe  Inatanee,  If  a  court  laily  hud  Indeed  Insulted  SwWl,  she 
would  Mrtainly  have  had,  by  way  of  answer,  sumt-thlng  (in  He 
Qulnoey's  phrase)  "  too  monstrously  Swiftian  for  ((uotiition  "  ;  (one- 
thlng  so  monstrous,  that  the  Dean  might  thenceforth  hare  held  the 
DMtt  placa  to  awynplaine  in  her  heart. 


Enough  now  of  the  flaws  and  failures  in  tbjs  -work, 
"  enougl^,  with  oFer-ojeaeure."     Wc  have  yet  be- 
fore us  the  spleoidor  of  its  depth  and  heights.     En- 
tering the  dejjths  first,  we  come  ui)ou  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  place.     Barkilphedro,  who   plays  here  the 
j)art  of  devil,  is  a  bastard  begotten  by  lago  up- 
on his  sister,  Madame  de  Merteuil :  having  some- 
thin»  of  both,but  diminished  and  degrar'.iid  ;  want- 
ing. Tor  instance,  the  deep  daemonic  calm  of  their 
lifelong  patience.     He  has  too  much  inward  heat  of 
discontent,  too  much  fever  and  fire,  to  know  their 
perfect  peace  of  spirit,  the  ei{uable  element  of  their 
sonla,  the  quiet  of  mind  in  which  they   live   and 
work  out  their  work  at  leisure.     He  does  not  sin  at 
rest :  there  is   somewhat  of  fume  and  fret  in  his 
wickedness.      Theirs   is   the   peace  of  the   devil, 
which  passeth  all  understanding.     He,  though  like 
them  sinning  for  sin's  sake,  and  hating  for  the  love 
of  hate,  has  yet  a  too  distinct  and  positive  quality  of 
definable  evil.     He  is  actually  ungratefiil,  envious, 
false.     Of  them  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  thus 
or  thus ;  in  them  there  is  a  purity  and  simplicity  of 
sin,  which  has  no  sensible  components ;  which  can- 
npt  be  resolved  by  analysis  into  this  evil  «juality 
and  that.     Barkilphedro,  as  his  maker  says  with 
profound  humor,  "  has  his  faults."     We  fear  that  a 
sufficient  bribe  might  even  tempt  him  into  virtue 
for  a  moment,  seduce  him  to  soil  by  a  passing  slip 
the   virginity  of  vice.     Nevertheless,  as  the   evil 
spirit  of  envy  rather  than  tlie  devil  absolute,  he  is  a 
strong  spirit  and  worth  study.     The  few  chapters, 
fidl  of  fiery  eloquence  and  a  passion  bitter  as  blood, 
in  which  his  evil  soid  is  stripped  and  submitted  to 
vivisection,  contain,  if  read  aright,  the  best  com- 
mentary ever  Avritten  on  lago.     We  see  now  at  last 
what  no  scholiast  on  •Shakespeare  could  show  us, 
how  the  seed  may  be  sown  and  watered  which  in 
season  shall  bring  forth  so  black  a  blossom,  a  poi- 
son so  acrid  and  so  sure. 

In  this  ]X)em,  as  in  the  old  pictures,  we  see  the 
serpent  writhing,  not  fangless,  under  the  foot  of  an 
angel,  and  in  act  to  bruise  as  of  old  the  heel  that 
bruises  his  head.  Only  this  time  it  is  hardly  an 
angel  of  Ught.  Unconscious  of  her  office  as  another 
St.  Michael,  the  Angel  of  the  Flesh  treads  under 
the  unconquerable  Devil.  Seen  but  once  in  iiill, 
the  naked  glory  of  the  Titaness  irradiates  all  one 
aide  of  the  poem  with  excess  and  superflux  of  splen- 
dor. 

Among  the  fields  and  gardens,  the  mountain 
heights  and  hollows  of  Victor  Hugo's  vast  poetic 
kingdom,  there  are  strange  superb  inmates,  bird 
and  beast  of  various  fur  and  feather;  but  as  yet 
there  was  nothing  like  this.  Balzac,  working  with 
other  means  might  have  given  us,  by  dint  of  anx- 
ious anatomy,  some  picture  of  the  virgin  harlot. 
A  marvellous  study  we  should  have  had,  one  to 
burn  into  the  brain  and  brand  the  memory  forever ; 
but  ratlier  a  thing  to  admire  than  desire. 

Tlie  magnetism  of  beauty,  the  effluence  of  attrac- 
tion, he  would  not  have  given  us.     But  now  we 
have  her  from  the  hands  of  a  poet  as  well  as   stu- 
dent, new-blown  and  actual  as  a  gathered  flower, 
n  wann  bloom  of  blood  and  breath,  clothed  with 


live  color,  fair  with  significant  flesh,  passionately 
palpable.  This  we  see  first  and  feel,  and  after 
this  the  spirit.  It  is  a  strange  beast  that  hides  in  this 
den  of  roses.  Such  have  been,  however,  and  must 
lie.  "  We  are  all  a  little  mad,  lieginning  with  Ve- 
nus." Her  maker's  definition  is  conaplete, — "a  {)os- 
sible  Astarte  latent  in  an  actual  Diana."  She  is 
not  merely  spotless  in  body  ;  she  is  perverse,  not 
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andean.  There  is  nothing  of  foulness  in  the  mys- 
tic rat;e  of,  her  desire.  She  is  indeed  "  stainless 
and  shameless  "  ;  to  Ik>  unclean  is  common,  and 
he/  "  divine  deporavity  "  will  touch  nothing  com- 
mon or  unclean.  She  has  seven  devils  in  her,  and 
uj)on  her  not  a  fleck  of  filth.  She  has  no  more  in 
common  with  the  lewd,  low  hirelings  of  the  baser 
school  of  realism  than  a  creature  of  tlie  brothel 
and  the  stri'et  has  in  common  with  the  Mtenads 
who  rent  in  sunder  the  living  limbs  of  Orpheus. 
We  seem  to  hear  about  her  the  beat  and  clash  of 
the  terrible  timbrels,  the  music  that  i^ischylus  set 
to  verso,  the  music  that  made  mad,  the  upj)er  notes 
of  the  psalm,  shrill  and  strong  as  a  sea-wind,  the 
"  bull-voiced  "  bellowing  under-song  of  these  dread 
choristers  from  somewhere  out  of  sight,  the  tem- 
pest of  tambourines  giving  back  thunder  to  the 
thunder,*  tlie  fury  of  divine  lust  that  tliickened 
with  human  blood  the  hill-streams  of  Cithaeron. 

It  is  no  vain  vaunt  of  the  modem  master's  tliat 
he  has  given  us  in  another  guise  one  of  those  ^Es- 
chylean  women,  a  monstrous  goddess,  whose  tone 
of  voice  "  gave  a  sort  of  Promethean  grandeur  to 
her  furious  and  amorous  words,"  who  had  in  her  the 
tragic  and  Titanic  passion  of  the  women  of  tlie 
Eleusinian  feasts  "  seeking  the  satyrs  under  the 
stars."  And  with  all  this  fierce  ex*:es8  of  imagi- 
native color  and  tragic  intonation,  the  woman  is 
modem  and  possible  ;  she  might  be  now  alive,  and 
may  be.  Some  of  her  words  have  the  li^ht  of  an 
apocalypse,  the  tone  of  a  truth  indubitable  hence- 
fortli  and  sensible  to  all.  "  You  were  not  bora 
with  that  horrible  laugh  on  your  face,  were  you  ? 
No?  If>  must  be  a  penal  mutilation.  I  do  hope 
you  have  committed  some  crime.  —  No  one  has 
touched  me,  I  give  myself  up  to  you  as  pure  as 
burning  fire,  I  see  you  do  not  bebeve  me,  but  if 
you  only  knew  how  little  I  care  !  —  Des|>ise  me, 
yon  that  people  despise.  Degradation  below  deg- 
radation, what  a  ])leasure  I  the  double  flower  of 
ignominy  !  I  am  gathering  it.  Trample  me  under- 
i'oot.  You  will  like  me  all  the  better.  /  know 
that.  —  Oh  I  I  should  like  to  be  with  you  in  the 
evening,  while  they  were  playing  music,  each  of  us 
leaning  back  against  the  same  cushion,  under  the 
purple  awning  of  a  golden  galley,  in  the  midst  of 
the  infinite  sweetnesses  of  the  sea.  Insult  me. 
Beat  me.  Pay  me.  Treat  me  like  a  street-walker. 
I  adore  you." 

The  naturalism  of  all  that  is  absolute  ;  you  hear 
the  words  pant  and  ring.  Some  might  doubt 
"whether  her  wild  citations  of  old  stories  that 
matched  her  case,  her  sudden  fantastic  allusions  to 
these  at  the  verj'  height  of  her  frenzy,  were  as  natu- 
ral ;  I  think  they  are.  The  great  poet  had  a  right  if  it 
pleased  him  to  give  his  modem  Msenad  the  thought 
and  the  tongue  of  a  Sappho,  with  the  place  and  the 
caprice  of  a  Cleopatra.  Such  a  pantheress  might 
be  such  a  poetess ;  then  between  fancy  and  fiiry  we 
should  have  our  Bassarid  complete,  only  with 
silk  for  fox-skin.  And  this  might  be  ;  for  the 
t}^*  of  spirit  can  hardly  be  rare  in  any  luxurious 
Sigo.  Perversity  is  the  trait  of  weariness  as  weari- 
ness is  the  fruit  of  pleasure.  Charles  Baudelaire 
has  otU'n  ^t  that  theme  to  mystic  music,  but  in 
a  minor  key  :  his  sweet  and  subtle  lyrics  were  the 
prelude  to  this  grand  chorus  of  the  master's. 

We  have  seen  the  aofi,  fierce  play  of  thd  inces- 
sant summer  lightnings,  between  the  deep  sky  ftill 
of  passing  lights  and  dreams,   and  the  deep  sea 
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full  of  the  salt  seed  of  life  ;  and  between  them 
Venus  arising,  the  final  and  fatal  flower  of  tlie 
mystic  heaven  and  of  the  ravenous  sea.  Loqjcing 
now  frtim  west  to  east,  we  may  see  the  moon-rise,  a 
tender  tear-blinde<i  moon,  worn  thin  and  pure,  ar- 
dent and  transparent. 

A  great  {)oet  canperfect  his  picture  with  strange- 
ly  few  touches.    "We   see  Virgiliar  as  clearly  as 
Imogen;  we  see  Dea  as  clearly  as  Esmeralda.    Yet 
Imogen  iMjrvades  the  action  of  .Cymbeline,  Virgilia 
hardly  speaks  in  crossing  the  stage  of  Coriolanus. 
It  is  not  easy  to  write  at  all  about  the  last  chapters 
of  the  book  ;  something  divine  is  there,  impalpable 
and  indefinable.     I  must  steal  the  won!  I  want  ; 
they  are  "  written  as  if  in  a  star-fire  and  immortal 
tears."      Or,   to  take    Shakespeare's  words   after. 
Carlyle's,  they  are  "  most  dearly  sweet  and  bitter." 
The  pathos  of  ^schylus  is   no  more  like  Dante's, 
Dante's  no  more  like  Shakesjieare's,  than  any  of 
these  is  like  Hugo's.     Every  master  of  pathos  has  a 
key  of  his  own  to  unlock  the  source  of  tears,  or  of 
that  passionate  and  piteous  pleasure  which  lies  above 
and  under  the  region  of  tears.     Some,  like  Dante, 
condense  the  whole  awny  of  a  life  into  one  exquis- 
ite and  bitter  drop  of  distilled  pain.     Others,  like 
Shakespeare,  translate  it  pang  by  pang  into  a  com- 
plete  cadence   and   symphony  of   suffering.     Be- 
tween Lear  and  Ugolino  the  balance  can  never  be 
struck.     Charles  Lamb,  we  may  remember,  spent 
hours   on  the  debate  with   a  friend   who   upheld 
Dante's  way  of  work  against  Shakespeare's.     On 
which  side  we  are  to  range  the  greatest  poet  of  our 
own  age,  there  can  be  no  moment  of  question.     I 
am  not  sure  that  he  has  ever  touched  the  keys  of 
sorrow  with  surer  hand  to  deeper  music  than  liere. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  work  of  a  more  heavenly 
kind ;  yet,  or  it  may  be  because,  every  word  has  in 
it  the  vibration  of  earthly  emotion ;  but  through  it 
rather  than  above,  there  grows  and  pierces  a  note 
of  divine  tenderness,  the  very  passion  of  pity  that 
before  this  has  made  wise  men  mad.     Even  more 
than  the  pathos  of  this  close,  its  pmity  and  exalta- 
tion are  to  be  noted ;    nothing  of  common  is  there, 
nothing  of  theatrical.     And  indeed   it  needed  the 
supreme  sweetness  of  Dea's  reappearance,  a  figure 
translucent  with  divine  death,  a  form  of  flesh  that 
the  light  of  heaven  shines  through  more  and  more 
as  the  bodily  veil  wears  thinner  and  consumes,  to 
close  with  music  and  the  luminous  vision  of  a  last 
comfort  a  book  so  full  of  the  sound  and  shine  of 
storm.     With  the  clamor  and  horror  yet  in  our  ears 
of  that  raging  eloquence  in  which  the  sufferer  flings 
into  the  faces  of  prosperous  men  the  vei^'  flame  and 
hell-fire  of  his  suffering,  it  needed  no  less  than  this 
to  leave  the  mind  exalted  and  reconciled.     But  this 
dew  of  heaven  is  enough  to  quench  or  allay   tlie 
flames  of  any  hell.     Tliere  are  words  of  a  sweetness 
unsurpassable,  as  these  :  "  Tout  cela  s'en  va,  et  il 
n'y  aura  plus  de  chansons."     And  upon  all  these 
dwells  the  measureless  and  nameless  peace  of  night 
upon  a  still  sea.     To  tliis  quiet  we  have  been  led 
through  all  the  thunder.and  tumult  of  things  fatal, 
from  the  tempestuous  overture  of  storm  and  whirl- 
wind ;    from   sea  again  to  sea.     There  is  a  divine 
and  terrible  harmony  in  this  chorus  of  the  play,  se- 
cretly and  strangely  sustained,  yet  so  that  on  a  fiiU 
reading  we  fed  it,   though  at  first  sight  or  hearing 
it  must  be  missed. 

Of  the  master's  unequalled  power  upon  natural 
things,  uix)n  the  elements  we  call  inanimate,  know- 
ing even  less  the  laws  of  their  life  than  of  ours,  there 
is  happily  no  need,  aa  surely  there  are  no  words,  to 
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^  peak.  Part  of  this  i>ower  we  may  recognize  as 
due  to  the  subtle  and  deep  admixture  of  moral  emo- 
tion and  of  human  sentiment  with  tlie  mysterious 
motion  and  passion  of  nature.  Thus,  in  "Los 
Travailleurs  d.e  la  Mer,"  the  wind  and  the  sea  gain 
strength  and  depth  from  the  human  figure  set  to 
fight  them ;  from  the  dei)th  and  strength  of  the  in- 
carnate spJnt  so  doing  and  suffering.  Thus  in  this 
book  there '  3  a  new  sense  and  a  new  sublimity  added 
to  the  tempest  by  the  remorse  of  men  sinking  at 
once  under  sin  and  storm,  drowned  under  a  double 
weight  of  deeds  and  waves. 

Not  even  in  that  other  book  is  the  supreme  mas- 
tery of  nature,  the  lordship  of  the  forces  of  things, 
more  admirable  and  wonderful  than  throughout  the 
first  part  of  this.  lie  who  could  think  to  describe 
might  think  to  rival  it.  But  of  one  point  I  cannot 
but  take  note;  there  is  nothing,  even  at  the  height 
of  tragic  horror,  rejKillent,  ugly,  hateful.  It  has 
been  said  there  is,  and  will  be  said  again ;  for  how 
should  there  not  be  distorted  eyes  and  envious 
tongues  in  the  world  ?  Imdeed  a  pieuvre  is  no 
pleasant  playfellow ;  the  "  tree  of  man's  making  " 
beari  a  fearful  fruit ;  the  monstrous  maidenhood  of 
Josiane  is  no  sister  to  the  starry  virginity  of  Dea ; 
but  how  has  the  great  poet  handled  these  things  V 
The  mutilation  of  a  child's  face  is  a  thing  unbearable 
for  thought  to  rest  on  ;  but  have  we  not  seen  fii'st 
the  face  of  a  heroic  soul  ?  Far  elsewhere  than  in 
the  work  of  our  sovereign  poet  must  we  look  for  the 
horror  which  art  will  have  none  of,  which  nature 
flings  back  with  loathing  in  the  bringer's  face.  If 
not,  we  of  this  time  who  love  and  serve  his  art 
should  indeed  be  in  a  bad  case.  But  upon  this 
matter  we  cannot  permit  the  blind  and  nameless 
leaders  of  the  nameless  blind  to  decide  for  us.  Let 
the  serious  and  candid  student  look  again  for  him- 
self and  see.  That "  fight  of  the  dead  with  the 
dark,"  that  swinging  of  carrion-birds  with  the  swing 
of  the  gibbeted  carrion,  might  have  been  so  done 
into  words  as  to  beget  in  us  mere  loathing ;  but 
how  is  it  done  here  ?  The  mighty  manner  of  Victor 
Hugo  has  given  to  tliis  ghastly  matter  sometlung 
even  of  a  horrible  chai'm,  a  shocking  splendor  of 
effect.  The  rhythmic  horror  of  the  thing  penetrates 
us  not  with  loatlaing,  but  with  a  tragic  awe  and  ter- 
ror as  at  a  real  piece  of  the  wind's  work,  an  actual 
caprice  of  the  night's,  a  portion  of  the  tempest  of 
things.  So  it  is  always  ;  handle  what  he  may,  the 
touch  of  a  great  poet  will  leave  upon  it  a  spell  to 
consume  and  transmute  whatever  a  weaker  touch 
would  leave  in  it  of  repulsion. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  now  speaking  of  a  great 
poet,  of  a  name  imperishable,  is  not  a  (juestion 
which  can  be  gravely  deliberated.  I  have  only  to 
record  my  own  poor  conviction,  based  on  some 
study  and  comparison  of  the  men,  that  precisely  as 
we  now  tliink  of  those  judges  who  put  Fletcher 
above  Shakespeare,  Cowley  above  Milton,  the  paid 
poets  of  Richelieu  beside  Comeille,  and  I  know  not 
whom  beside  MoliJjre,  will  the  future  think  of  thost' 
judges  who  would  place  aoy  poet  of  his  age  by  the 
side  of  Victor  Hugo.  Nor  has  his  age  proved  poor 
—  it  lias  rather  been  singularly  rich  —  in  men  and 
in  poets  really  and  greatly  admirable.  But  even 
had  another  done  as  well  once  and  again  as  the 
master  himself,  who  has  done  so  well  as  much  ? 
Had  he  done  but  half,  had  he  done  but  a  tenth  of 
his  actual  work,  his  supremacy,  being  less  incontest- 
able, would  no  doubt  have  been  less  contested.     A 


say  ''  Marion  de  Lorme,"  —  but  one  great  l)Tic  work, 
—  say  "  Les  Contemplations,"  —  but  one  great  tragic 
story,  —  sa)-  any  one  vou  please,  —  the  temptation  to 
decry  and  denounce  him  uy  comparison  would  have 
been  less ;  for  with  the  tribe  of  Barkilphedro  the 
strength  of  tliis  temptation  grows  with  the  growtli 
of  the  benefit  conferred.  And  very  potent  is  that 
tribe  in  the  world  of  men  and  of  letters. 

As  for  me,  I  am  not  careful  to  praise  or  disjjraise 
by  comparison  at  all.  I  am  not  curious  to  iiKjuire 
what  of  apparent  or  of  actual  truth  there  may  be  in 
any  charge  brought  against  the  doer  of  the  greatest 
tilings  done,  the  giver  of  the  greatest  gifts  given 
among  men  in  our  time.  Goethe  found  his  way  of 
work  mechanical  and  theatrical ;  Milton  also  lived 
to  make  oblique  recantation  of  his  early  praise  of 
Shakespeare ;  we  may,  and  should,  wish  this  other- 
wise :  yet  none  the  less  are  they  all  great  men. 
It  may  be  there  is  jierceptible  in  Victor  Ilugo  some- 
thing too  much  of  positive  intention,  of  prepense  ap- 
plication, of  composition  and  forethought :  what  if 
there  were  ?  One  question  stands  forth  first  and 
last ;  is  the  work  done  good  work  and  great,  or  not  ? 
A  lesser  question  is  this ;  these  that  we  find  to  be 
faults,  are  thev  qualities  separable  from  the  man's 
nature  ?  could  we  have  his  work  without  them  ? 
If  not,  and  if  lus  work  be  great,  what  will  it  profit 
us  to  blame  them  or  to  regret  ?  First,  at  all  events, 
let  us  have  the  sense  to  enjoy  it  and  the  grace  to 
give  thanks.  What,  for  example,  if  there  be  in  this 
book  we  have  spoken  of  errors  of  language,  errors 
historical  or  social  ?  Has  it  not  throughout  a  mighty 
hold  upon  men  and  things,  the  godlike  strengtJi  of 
grasp  which  only  a  great  man  can  have  -of  them  ? 
And  for  quiet  power  of  hand,  for  scornful  sureness 
of  satiric  truth,  what  can  exceed  his  study  of  the 
queen  of  England  (Anne)  ?  Has  it  not  been  steeped 
in  the  tears  and  the  fire  of  live  emotion  ?  If  the 
style  be  overcharged  and  overshining  with  bright 
sharp  strokes  and  points,  these  are  no  fireworks  of 
any  mechanic's  fashion :  these  are  the  phosphoric 
flashes  of  the  sea-fire  moving  on  the  depth  of  the 
limitless  and  living  sea.  Enough,  that  the  book  is 
great  and  heroic,  tender  and  strong  ;  full  from  end 
to  end  of  divine  and  passionate  love,  of  holy  and 
ardent  pity  for  men  that  suffer  Avrong  at  the  hands 
of  men ;  full,  not  less,  of  lyric  loveliness  and  lyric 
force ;  and  I  for  one  am  content  to  be  simply  glad 
and  grateful :  content  in  that  simplicity  of  spirit  to 
accept  it  as  one  more  benefit  at  the  hands  of  the  su- 

fireme  singer  now  living  among  us  the  beautiful  and 
ofty  life  of  one  loving  the  race  of  men  he  serves, 
and  of  them  in  all  time  to  be  beloved. 


parsimonious  poet  calculates  well  for  his  own  time. 
J  Tad  Victor  Hugo  granted  us  but  one  great  play,  — 


BEHIND  A  SOFA. 
I  LIKE  to  creep  away  into  corners  and  hide  myself 
with  the  fold  of  a  curtain,  or  half-open  door,  or  be- 
hind one  of  the  great  painted  fire-screens,  or  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tallest  furniture.  There  I  have  odd 
little  fancies  all  to  myself,  and  wish  things  and 
dreams  things  which  nobody  knows  anything 
about.  For  I  am  different  from  all  the  rest ;  my 
parents  are  tall  and  handsome,  and  Lomse  is  the 
l)rettiest  girl  I  ever  saw.  ITien  my  brother  Harry, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  was  like  a 
prince  in  a  fairy  story,  so  brave  and  beautifid.  But 
1 1  I  ahi  small  and  feeble.  I  cannot  run  or  wrestle, 
and  there  is  something  growing  on  my  shoulders 
which  keeps  me  from  standing  straight,  and  they 
call  me  deformed.  I  shall  never  grow  any  more ; 
strangers  think  me  nine  or  ten  years  old,  but  when 
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I  count  the  years  from  the  date  in  the  family  Bible, 
I  find  I  am  sixteen.  People  always  speak  kindly 
to  me,  with  a  great  pitv  in  their  eyes,  and  once  in 
a  while  I  pity  myself,  but  not  often.  I  like  to  be 
this  queer  little  figure.  Louise  is  like  the  lovely 
ladies  in  legends  and  b.iUads,  and  I  am  like  the 
imps  and  dwarfs ;  when  I  read  al)out  them  I  l(X)k 
at  myself  in  the  mirror,  and  make  grimaces,  and 
whirl  over  on  one  hand  and  then  on  die  other,  till 
Louise  liwks  distressed  and  begs  me  to  stop.  Be- 
ing what  I  am,  of  course  I  don't  often  go  anywhere, 
except  in  sununer  when  we  leave  town  ;  and  nobody 
makes  me  do  anything  ;  so  I  roam  all  over  the  house, 
and  read,  and  lie  with  my  eyes  shut  for  day-dreams, 
and  am  merrj-  and  hajipy  almost  all  the  time.  I 
wish  I  were  only  six  inches  hi<j:h,  what  fun  I  would 
have  in  the  world !  Then  wnen  we  are  in  the 
countrj',  I  could  ride  on  the  birds'  backs,  and  down 
in  the  woods  I  could  sit  astride  of  the  great  lush 
toad-stoole,  and  drink  from  acorn-cups,  —  or  by  the 
sea-shore,  I  fancy  I  could  launch  a  nautilus  and 
sail  away  like  any  grim  little  sprite.  However,  to 
be  four  feet  high  has  its  advantages. 

Wlien  Harry  was  wounded,  and  lay  in  the  hospi- 
tal, knowing  he  must  die,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
my  father  and  mother,  full  of  grief,  and  comfort, 
too ;  and  then  he  told  them  a  thing  which  surprised 
them  greatly.     How  he  was  engjiged  to  marry  a 

S"rl  in  a  town  in  which  they  had  been  quartered, 
ow  sweet  and  lovely  she  was,  and  how  desolate 
she  would  be  now :  and  he  wanted  them  to  send 
for  her,  and  to  love  her  like  a  daughter.  I  clapped 
my  hands  at  that.  I  like  to  have  people  do  things 
to  interest  me  ;  and  the  idea  of  poor  Harry  having 
fallen  in  love  !  For  I  know  very  well  what  love 
is  :  I  have  read  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  all  through, 
and  a  great  many  romances.  And  some  time  ago 
I  began  a  sly  watch  over  Louise,  on  account  of  a 
certain  Philij)  Rayburn  coming  to  the  house  very 
often. 

But  about  Harry's  lady-love.  My  mother  does 
not  like  strangers  verj-  well,  but  being  for  Harry's 
sake  made  a  difference,  and  my  father  m-ged  the 
plan.  As  for  Louise,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
be  eager  enough  for  the  coming  of  this  Miss  Emily 
Grey,  she  was  so  determined  to  cherish  and  love  her. 
For  my  part,  as  home  is  all  the  real  world  there  is 
for  me,  1  like  to  have  as  many  characters  in  it  as 
possible.  So  when  we  heard  that  Emily  Grey  was 
coming  to  England,'  we  invited  her  to  stay  with  us. 

She  would  not  come  at  once.  She  was  timid,  it 
seemed ;  or  perhaps,  Harry  being  dead,  she  would 
rather  avoid  his  nousehold.  But  Louise  pleaded 
for  her,  and  wrote  her  a  great  many  loving  letters, 
and  at  last  I^mily  came. 

Emily  came.  That  first  evening  when  they 
brought  her  into  the  parlor,  I  was  lying  under  the 
table  with  my  head  on  a  hassock,  thinking  about 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
wishing  I  had  been  one  of  the  genii  of  those  days. 
But  when  Emily  entered,  I  forgot  everything  else, 
and  peered  out  from  under  the  table-cover  at  her. 
^Vhat  a  dainty  little  lady  she  was !  so  pale  and 
slight,  she  made  me  think  of  frail,  fluttering,  yellow 
butterflies;  partly,  I  suppose,  because  of  her  yellow 
curls,  which  fell  all  over  her  shoulders  when  Louise 
took  away  her  hat  and  shawl.  Her  eyes  were 
wide  and  pale  and  blue,  her  checks  were  col- 
orless, and  she  had  a  frightened,  deprecating  way 
of  l<x>king  up,  even  after  my  stately  mamma  had 
embraced  her.  But  Louise  kept  about  her,  and 
cheered  her,  and  talked  to  her,  till  she  began  to 


look  brighter.  Louise  was  so  different,  such  a  dar- 
ling "  nut-brown  mayde,"  with  honest,  dark  eyes 
and  rosv  cheeks,  and  lips  always  ready  to  smile. 
Louise  IS  my  beauty. 

My  father  and  mother  went  out  aher  a  while, 
and  Louise  still  talked  to  her  guest,  while  I  lay 
very  contentedly  on  the  floor,  all  curled  up  just 
where  I  could  see  all  that  passed  without  turning 
my  head.  Louisa  went  to  an  e'taefere  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  to  get  a  little  picture  of  Harrv,  and 
I  idly  kept  watch  of  Emily.  That  moment  sfie  in- 
terested me ;  her  wide,  pale  eves  narrowed  and 
grew  intense,  she  cast  a  quick,  furtive  glance  after 
Louise,  and  around  the  room,  curving  her  little 
white  neck,  and  a  strange,  bright  smile  flitted  over 
her  lips.  I  thought  instantly  of  Coleridge's  Geral- 
dine  with  the  evil  eye,  and  just  for  fun  I  lifted  the 
table-cover  and  put  my  head  and  shoulders  out  so 
that  she  could  see  me.  I  am  afraid  I  grinned  at 
her.  She  shrieked  and  flun^  her  hands  before  her 
face.  Louise  came  running  back,  and  asked  what 
had  frightened  her. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  whispered,  "  such  a  dreadful  face 
peered  at  me  from  under  the  tabft  I  There  it  is 
again  I "     And  she  shuddered. 

"  Charles  !  "  exclaimed  Louise,  looking  around, 
•'  come  out,  you  naughty  boy,  and  speak  to  Miss 
Grey.  It 's  only  my  brother  Charlie,  our  pet.  He 
is  full  of  freaks.     One  never  knows  where  he  is. 

Emily  Grey  looked  at  me  like  the  saddest  and 
sweetest  little  creature  that  ever  lived,  as  I  went 
up  to  her,  and  she  reached  out  her  small  white 
hand  to  me,  and  said,  in  a  low,  musical  voice,  "  So 
this  is  dear  Charlie.  I  have  heard  of  him.  We 
will  be  friends,  won't  we  ?  " 

"Will  you  tell  me  stories?"  I  asked.  She 
laughed  mep"ily. 

"  Yes,  heaps  of  them,  child." 

"  Did  you  love  Harry  ?  "  I  asked  a^ain. 

She  shivered  at  that,  and  looked  unploringly  at 
Louise. 

"  Charlie,  you  are  unkind,"  said  Louise,  reproach- 
fully. 

"Well,  then,  I  won't  ask  her  if  she  loved  Harry. 
I  '11  go  off  and  read  my  book  of  hobgoblins." 

"  O  no !  don't  be  vexed,  Charlie,"  said  Emily, 
with  great  sweetness.  "  Stay  by  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  a  stor)'."  So  1  stopped,  and  she  told  me  a 
senseless  story  of  two  girls  who  went  to  school. 
When  I  saw  it  was  n't  going  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, I  started  to  leave  her. 

"  I  don't  like  that,"  I  said.  "  I"  like  witch 
stories." 

"Ah!"  she  replied,  smiling,  "perhaps  this 
will  be  better."  And  then  she  told  me  a  ston-  of 
an  old  witch  who  had  a  throne  down  in  the  slime 
of  the  sea,  with  a  string  of  bones  around  her  neck, 
and  a  toad  perched  on  each  shoulder.  And  this 
witch  bought  souls,  and  gave  people  power  over 
hearts  in  exchange. 

"  That  was  a  good  story  I "  I  said  at  the  end. 

"And  now,  dear  Charlie,  go  to  bed,"  Louise 
directed.  So  I  kissed  my  pretty  sister's  hand  and 
glided  off. 

P'mily  very  soon  learned  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
with  us.  She  seemed  to  wind  herself  about  the 
hearts  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  as  for  Louise, 
—  Louise  would  have  walked  over  burn incc  plough- 
shares to  do  her  service.  I  liked  her  alx)ut  half  the 
time,  and  the  other  half  I  felt  like  teasing  her.  She 
would  grow  so  white  and  terrified  when  I  sprang 
out  at  ner  from  behind  curtains  or  doors.    More 
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than  ever  I  wished  that  1  had  fairy  power,  to 
chanire  myself  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  —  a  tiny  flea 
to  hop  into  her  ear,  a  yellow  snake  to  twine  my- 
self with  her  ciirls,  a  mouse  to  run  over  her  pillow, 
or  an  elf  in  her  desk  to  ojk'U  her  letters  I  Shcr  was 
such  an  absurd  coward.  But  beinj;  four  feet  high 
and  not  a  fairj-,  I  could  only  find  my  wicked  pleas- 
ure in  annoying  her  by  constant  surveillance  and 
sudden  starts.  She  seemed  afraid  to  be  angry  with 
nie,  and  never  exposed  me.  Perhaps  her  con- 
science made  her  uneasy,  for  my  dear  innocent- 
hearted  Louise  never  was  startled  or  terrified  by 
her  dwarf  Charlie's  tricks. 

O,  slender,  willowy  Emily,  yellow-haired  Emily, 
my  brother's  darling  I  why  were  you  not  all  Louise 
dreamed  you,  pure-hearted  and  true,  sorrowing  and 
loving  ?  My  father  treated  her  as  another  daugh- 
ter, and  declared  she  should  never  leave  us ;  my 
motlier  gradually  came  to  consult  her  exquisite 
taste  in  all  little  matters  which  Louise  fonnerly 
decided.  And  at  last  they  even  insisted  on  her 
putting  off  the  badge  of  her  fidelity  to  Harry,  — 
her  mourning,  —  despite  the  sad  little  shake  of  her 
head  in  remonslhince, 

"  She  shall  not  make  a  nun  of  herself^"  exclaimed 
my  father. 

"My  heart. will  be  in  mourning  all  the  time," 
she  whispered  to  Loui-<e ;  and  Louise  kissed  her. 

Spring  came,  and  our  mother  commenced  house- 
cleaning  on  a  grand  scale  ;  every  room  was  visited, 
scoured,  and  painted,  and  the  furniture  rearranged. 
How  she  made  the  servants  fly  about !  Every  one 
wished  it  well  at  an  end ;  every  one  but  me ;  I 
found  too  much  fun  in  it.  I  rolled  over  on  mattresses ; 
made  nests  to  curl  myself  up  in  among  heaps  of 
blankets ;  revelled  in  hidden  relics  brought  to  light ; 
perched  myself  on  cupboard  shelves ;, read  Gulli- 
ver's Travels  undisturbed  iu  the  pantry  by  a  jar  of 
sweetmeats ;  and  a  dozen  times  nearly  tripped  up 
our  portly  butler  as  he  was  carrying  loaded  trays 
up  stairs.  When  the  raid  extended  to  the  sitting- 
rooms,  I  found  unanticipated  pleasiu^.  The  staV 
uettes  of  bronze  and  marble  had  always  looked  at 
each  other  so  unmoved  from  their  different  corners 
that  it  provoked  me.  I  had  read  somewhere  in  a 
German  stori^  of  a  house  where  the  China  figures 
of  a  shepherdess  and  a  chimney-sweep  made  love  to 
each  otiier  when  no  one  was  in  the  room,  and 
finally  ran  off  together.  I  was  always  hoping 
something  of  the  kind  might  happen  in  our  art  col- 
lection, and  now,  when  all  the  casts  and  figures 
were  set  doWn  in  a  crowd  on  the  great  centre-table, 
it  really  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  keep  .silence. 
At  night,  when  every  one  had  gone  to  their  rooms, 
a  whim  seized  me  to  creep  softly  down  stairs,  and 
peep  into  the  drawing-nx^ra  to  see  what  was  going 
on  among  the  bronzes  and  marbles.  ,  The  moonlight 
lay  across  the  table,  and  Clytie  unchanged  never 
breathed  or  moved,  though  a  bronze  Pan  made 
mute  music  on  his  pipes  before  her,  as  motionless 
as  she.  Faust  did  not  kiss  Marguerite ;  and  Mer- 
ciu-y,  poised  on  one  toe,  did  not  catch  at  the  chance 
to  substitute  the  other  foot.  Altogether  the  assem- 
blage was  a  failure.  Have  the  fairies,  then,  never 
yet  crossed  the  ocean  from  Germany  ? 

There  was  a  low  hum  of  voices  in  the  kitchen 
below;  so,  disappointed  in  my  miracle-seeking,  I 
thought  I  would  slip  down  stairs,  and  eee  what  was 
jroing  on  so  late.  The  butler,  the  cook,  and  the 
chanibep-maid,  each  stood,  candle  in  hand,  linger- 
ing over  some -dispute. 

"  Well,  leastways,"  said  the  butler,  "  Miss  Em- 


ily have  a  very  sweet  manner,  and  that  *8  nil  / 
know." 

'•  She  have  her  own  way,  that 's  what  she  have  I " 
said  the  cook. 

"  Hum ! "  interrupted  Kitty,  "  she  makes  cold 
chills  run  over  me.  She  '»  winding  'em  all  about 
her  two  little  fingers,  and  flhe  has  the  evil  eye  for 
certain.     Mind  you,  she  brings  no  good  I " 

Next  moruiug,  as  I  met  Emily  on  the  staircase, 
^  stopped  her  and  looked  straight  up  at  her  face. 

"  What 's  tlie  matter  now,  Charlie  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  toss  of  her  yellow  curls. 

"  I  want  to  see  your  eyes ;  please  look  at  me." 

"  What  for  ?  "  she  derrlanded,  without  meeting 
my  glance. 

"Kitty  says  you  have  the  evil  eye  for  certain. 
What  iloes  she  mean,  Emily  ?  "  I  asked,  mischiev- 
ously. 

"  I  should  think,  Charlie,  you  might  know  by  this 
time  tliat  what  servants  mean  is  not  of  the  slightest 
importance."     And  she  moved  haughtily  by  me. 

A  week  afler  Kitty  was  dismissed.  Louise 
pleaded  for  her  in  vain.  She  had  lived  with  us  for 
six  years,  and  I  asked  my  mother  what  fault  she 
had  committed. 

"  Emily  has  discovered  her  in  some  dishonesty," 
mother  said,  quietly.  "  I  don't  know  what  1  should 
do  without  Emily." 

Evidently  Emily  was  quite  usurping  Louise's 
place,  but  Lou  did  n't  seem  to  mind,  and  loved  her 
just  as  AveU.  One  day  I  asked  Lou  if  she  was  n't 
jealous.  She  blushed  brightly,  and  said,  with  a 
shy  smile,  "  Why,  Charlie,  if  1  should  ever  be  leav- 
ing home,  you  know,  1  should  feel  so  much  better 
to  have  my  place  filled,  so  that  they  would  not  miss 
me!" 

"  /  should  miss  you  I  I  should  miss  you !  "  I 
exclaimed,  clinging  to  her,  and  half  cr}'ing.  She 
bent  and  kissed  me. 

"  My  darling  boy,  do  you  think  I  should  not  take 
you  -with  me  ?  TV  e  will  never  be  parted,  Charlie. 
I  could  not  bear  any  one  to  take  my  place  in  3'our 
heart!"  J'P  .> 

I  suppose  when  she  spoke  of  leaving  home,  she 
was  thinking  of  Philip  Raybum,  for  I  had  heard 
several  little  hints  and  whispers  lately,  which  made 
me  pretty  sure  that  some  things  were  settled  be- 
tween them ;  and  he  came  to  the  house  oflener 
than  ever. 

When  the  reception  -  rooms  were  all  arranged 
again,  my  mother  disposed  the  furniture  difFerentlj-, 
moving  chairs  and  tables  and  sofas  to  quite  differ- 
ent positions,  Emily  advising  her.  ^One  great, 
richly  carved  sofa,  with  a  high  antique  back,  she 
insisted  should  be  placed  transversely  across  a  cor- 
ner. 

"  It  looks  so  much  easier  than  to  have  it  stiff  and 
straight  by  the  side  of  the  wall,"  she  said.  I 
chuckled  to  myself,  for  I  foresaw  a  rart;  hiding-place, 
which  might  remain  unsuspected  for  a  lon^r  time  if 
I  were  careful ;  and  the  next  chance  I  had,  Avhen 
no  one  was  in  the  room,  1  collected  a  few  things  in 
that  corner  for  private  delectation.  I  put  the  soft- 
est hassock  there,  and  a  Scotch  j)laid  to  lie  on, 
one  of  my  little  chloroform  bottles  which  I  keej)  to 
smell  at  when  I  am  nervous,  and  some  of  my  favor- 
ite books.  Of  course  I  could  not  read  in  there,  but 
just  the  lavdng  my  hand  or  my  cheek  on  a  volume 
makes  it  seem  like  a  companion,  and  brings  its 
contents  all  into  my  mind.  Such  a  snug  little  tri- 
angle as  I  made  of  it,  shaded  iuid  secluded  entirely 
by  the  liigh  back  of  ancient  carving,  and  the  only 
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light  which  could  reach  me  tlieru  must  crawl  along 
the  car|)et,  under  the  damask  aud  fringe.  It  was 
ver\'  satisfactory,  and  all  my  own  secret. 

Emily  began  to  be  invited  everywhere ;  under 
mamma's  |jiaperonagc  society  received  her  with 
0|H'n  arms ;  boutjucts  and  canls  of  invitation  kept 
our  little  waitress  doing  duty  at  all  hours,  and  gen- 
tlemen m:ide  calls  of  an  evening,  inquiring  espe- 
cially for  Miss  (in»y.  My  mother  scolded  her  lor 
receiving  them  so  coolly  ;  but,  despite  the  coldness, 
Emily  infused  some  nameless  charm  into  her  man- 
ner which  maile  them  call  again  and  again. 

It  was  during  these  days  that  Louise  And  Philip 
had  a  falling  oat ;  why,  I  did  not  know,  but  some 
trouble  there  evidently  was.  Louise  grew  sad  and 
constrained,  but  made  no  confidant  of  any  one 
unless  it  was  Emily.  I  would  have  cut  my  right 
hand  otT  at  any  time  to  serve  Louise,  but  she  never 
asked  me  to  serve  her. 

One  day  I  heartl  her  say  to  Emily,  "loM  must 
see  him  when  he  comes  this  afternoon.  /  cannot. 
And  O  male  him  understand  that  I  never  could 
have  written  those  dreadful  letters,  and  tell  him 
tliat  I  cannot  see  him  till  he  has  faith  in  me  again. 
It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  distrust  in  his  eyes. 
O  Emily ! "  And  my  bonnie  Louise  bowed  her 
head  and  wept. 

It  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  was  so  helpless  to 
aid  her  I  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  regretted 
my  peculiar  phtfitique,  for  other  brothers  were  ex- 
pected to  defend  their  sisters,  and  did  it ;  but  what 
could  I,  a  poor  dwarf,  do  to  bold,  athletic,  hand- 
some Philip  Rayburn  ?  I  felt  very  ignominious, 
and  crept  away  to  my  corner  Jmd  my  chloroform 
behind  the  sofa  for  consolation,  and  there  fell  asleep 
in  my  misery. 

I  awoke  suddenly  at  last,  hearing  voices.  I  am 
always  on  the  alert,  and  never  startled  into  making 
a  noise,  so  I  lay  perfectly  still  and  quiet  to  hear 
what  was  going  on.  Emily  Grey  was  talking  to 
Philip  Rayburn  in  her  characteristic,  low,  sweet 
voice,  and  I  could  imagine  just  how  her  lovely  pale 
face  looked  with  its  great,  sad  blue  eyes,  and  her 
yellow  curls  floating  over  her  shoulders. 

"It  puzzles  me  so,"  she  said,  hesitatingly;  "I 
cannot  bear  to  believe  that  Louise  >vTOte  them  :  and 
}'et  —  what  can  I  bllieve,  Mr.  Rayburn  ?  O  do 
not  say  you  are  sure  of  her  guilt !  " 

•'  Miss  Grey,"  said  Philip,  sternly,  "  your  affec- 
tion must  not  mislead  you.  The  letters  were  sent 
from  this  house,  and  the  writing  is  undeniably  that 
of  Louise.  She  is  afraid  to  meet  the  one  she  has 
so  deceived  and  injiu^jd.  Do  not  let  your  kind 
heart  excuse  her  too  far.  Miss  Grey  !  " 

Emily's  voice  trembled  as  she  replied :  "  O  Mr. 
Rayburn,  I  cannot  bear  it !  To  deceive  i/ou  — you 
who  are  so  true  and  "noble  !  She  could  not,  indeed, 
she  could  not !  " 

Philip  spoke  in  softer  tones,  — "  Vou  pitj'  me, 
Endly  ?     The  world  is  not  all  false,  then." 

A  moment's  silence  ensued.  O,  if  I  could  only 
have  peeped  out  at  them  unseen,  for  I  certainly 
believe  that  Emily  bent  her  graceful  head  over 
Philip's  hand  and  wept  ujk)!!  it.  I  was  fierce  with 
indignation,  but  perfectly  collected.  Perhaps  the 
dwarf  could  help  his  darling,  after  all. 

Presently  Philip  rose  to  go. 


"I  Bupfxwe,  then,  we  shall  not  see  you  any 
more  ?  "  murmured  Emily,  plaintively.  How  I 
hated  that  false,  plaintive  murmvu- ! 


"  Hardly  again,"  he  said,  gloomily.     "  And  yet, 
Emily,  I  shall  not  wish  to  lose  your  tiriendship.     In 


ten  days  I  will  call  and  inquire  for  you,  and  give 
into  your  hands  the  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  Louise,  and  you  can  return  them  to  her." 

ITien  he  went.  As  the  street-tloor  closed  after 
him,  Emily  threw  herself  down  uix>n  the  sofa,  and 
with  her  face  in  the  pillows,  muttered  ver)'  low, 
"  I  love  him,  and  I  shaljf  win  him  now.  And  yet, 
and  y«t,  his  heart  will  never  be  really  mine.  O 
cruel  fate  I  Why  was  Louise  ever  bom  to  spoil 
the  only  love  I  care  for  ?  " 

And  she  Avrithed  upon  the  sofa  in  her  malice, 
till  she  seemed  to  me  like  some  creature  of  olden 
time  possessed  by  a  demon  within,  which  raved 
and  tore.  I  lay  hidden  away  in  my  comer,  think- 
in^  deeply,  with  a  volume  pressed  to  my  cheek. 

What  was  Emily  plotting  against  my  sister  ?  I 
began  to  believe  her  capable  of  any  Borgia  scheme 
and  resolved  to  spy  upon  her  unremittingly,  and  foil 
her  where  I  could.  How  low  I  breathed,  lest  she, 
so  near  me,  should  catch  a  sound.  Twilight  shad- 
ows crept  into  the  room  at  length,  and  in  them  she 
floated  away,  and  I  presently  emerged  from  my 
lurking-place.  How  I  wished  I  were  an  invisible 
gnome  to  chase  her,  and  haunt  her,  and  find  out 
all  her  dark  deeds !  But  I  had  to  content  myself 
Avith  smearing  phosphorus  all  over  my  face,  and 
meeting  her  with  a  horrible  grin  in  the  unlighted 
upper  hall  when  she  came  out  at  the  ringing  of  the 
tea-bell.  It  did  my  very  heart  good  to  see  the 
white  terror  in  her  face  as  she  crouched  back  in  a 
corner  to  escape  me.  I  had  appointed  myself  a 
Nemesis  to  punish  her,  but  she  did  not  know  that. 

I  had  noticed  that  when  Emily  went  out  alone  to 
walk  without  namiug  her  destination,  she  was 
always  absent  three  or  four  hom"s.  And  the  next 
day  bringing  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  soon  as 
she  was  safely  down  the  steps  I  went  straight  to 
her  room  and  looked  all  about  it.  The  white  bed, 
dainty  and  pure,  the  drooping  curtains,  the  flowers, 
the  books,  were  all  correct  and  maidenly  enough, 
but  I  was  a  detective  for  the  nonce,  and  passed 
them  carelessly  by.  A  small  desk-table  fastened 
my  attention ;  I  attemj)ted  to  lift  the  lid,  but  in 
vain;  it  was  lcx;ked.  Still,  the  key,  with  a  blue 
ribbon  attached,  rested  in  the  key-hole,  and  I  tried 
to  turn  it  to  unlock  the  desk,  but  it  would  not  move, 
—  the  wards  did  not  fit.  The  key  evidently  was 
not  put  there  to  help  prying  fingers.  The  next 
thing  to  do  was  to  find  the  right  key,  and  to  that 
end  I  glanced  curiously  about.  The  recent  read- 
ing of  some  of  Edgar  Poe's  strange  analytical  sto- 
ries sharpened  my  perceptions  to  painful  keenness. 
I  threw  myself  down  in  Emily's  easy-chair,  and 
leaned  my  head  back  in  a  ]>osition  1  had  often  seen 
her  adoj)!.  Then  I  narrowed  my  eyes  and  com- 
pressed my  lips  as  she  did  when  thoughtful,  thinking 
that  so,  perhaps,  my  mind  might  momentarily  take 
the  turn  of  hers,  and  give  me  some  insight  into  the 
mode  of  concealment  she  would  be  likely  to  prac- 
tise. With  my  heail  thtis  thrown  back,  my  eyes 
naturally  fell  upon  tlie  cornice  above  the  long  lace 
vdndow  curtiiins,  and  1  distinctly  saw,  half  hid  by 
a  projecting  gilded  grape-leaf,  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon. 
Still  keeping  my  featiures  after  Emily's  fashion,  the 
thimght  suggested  itself  to  me  how  natural  it  would 
be  to  put  blue  ribbon  on  each  of  the  two  keys,  that 
a  spectator  might  never  know  that  more  than  one 
was  used.  Fiul  of  excitement,  I  sprang  from  the 
chair,  and  taking  the  long  gas-liahtin^  rod  which 
stood  in  the  corner,  I  reached  up  and  dislodged  the 
bit  of  blue  ribbon.  As  1  expected,  a  key  fell  with 
it  to  the  floor.     With  trembling  fingers  I  tried  it  in 
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the  lock ;  it  turned  easily,  and  I  lifted  the  lid. 
That  way  at  last  I  discovered  Emily's  treachery ! 
There  on  sheets  of  paper  were  words  and  sentences 
carefully  written  and  rewritten  dozens  of  times,  in 
evident  imitation  of  my  sister's  hand.  Cleverly 
done  too.  1  looked  them  over  hastily,  and  found  be- 
neath copies  of  two  letters  purporting  to  be  from 
Louise  to  Philip  Rayburn.  I  read  them  in  a  sort 
of  delirious  glee,  for  now  I  held  the  clew  to  the 
whole  labyrinth  in  my  hand.  But  what  base  let- 
ters !  In  them  Louise  was  made  to  avow  her  false- 
ness to  Philip,  —  to  confess  that  she  never  really 
loved  him,  —  that  all  had  been  a  pretty  farce  to 
conceal  her  passion  for  another ;  that  remorse  had 
seized  her,  and  a  determination  to  be  honest  at 
length ;  so  now  these  letters  begged  him  to  set  her 
free  and  to  keep  her  secret. 

A  shallow  plot  indeed,  which  a  few  straightfor- 
ward words  between  the  two  would  have  set  right 
at  once ;  but  Louise  was  proud  and  Pliilip  pitiless. 
Emily  hazarded  much,  and  had  so  far  won,  depend- 
ing on  the  pride  and  the  pitilessness.  Then  the  hand- 
writing !  It  would  have  deceived  my  own  parents; 
but  I  —  I,  the  cunning  dwarf —  had  fathomed  the 
whole,  and  held  the  proofs  in  my  hand.  Then 
came  the  question,  what  to  do  with  them  ?  If  I 
took  them  away  with  me,  she  would  discover  the 
loss  at  once,  and  take  measures  accordingly.  Was 
the  hour  arrived  for  exposure  ?  I  thought  not.  I 
detennined  to  leave  the  papers,  trusting  to  that 
fatuous  blindness  which  so  often  leads  criminals  to 
retain  the  damning  proof  of  their  guilt.  The 
justice  of  romances  suggested  itself  to  my  mind ; 
you  know  the  true  will  is  always  hidden  somewhere 
undestroyed,  the  fatal  letter  always  found,  the  deed 
or  certificate  lost  for  years,  but  not  forever ;  and  I 
felt  sure  these  letters  would  Avait  for  me.  Was  I 
not  the  servant  of  Nemesis  ?  So  I  relocked  the 
desk  lifted  the  true  key  with  its  bit  of  blue  ribbon 
to  its  hiding-place  behind  the  gilt  grape-leaf  again, 
and  placed  the  false  key  with  its  bit  of  blue  ribbon 
also  in  the  lock.  Then  I  crept  away  to  think  it  all 
over. 

In  the  hall  I  met  my  sweet,  sad  Louise,  vidth  that 
new  look  of  desolateness  in  her  face.  I  kissed  my 
hand  to  her.  She  stopped  instantly,  and  winding 
her  dear  arms  about  my  neck  said,  softly,  "  You 
will  always  love  mc,  won't  you,  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will,  and  everj*  one  else  shall  too  !  "  I 
answered,  stoutly,  at  which  her  smile  was  sadder 
than  tears  could  have  been,  and  she  passed  on. 

You  may  be  very  sure  I  k^pt  close  watch  of  the 
vellow-haired  Emily  during  the  days  which  fol- 
lowed. Many  a  lone  revery  of  hers  had  me  for 
spectator,  peering  through  a  key-hole  or  the  crack 
of  a  door,  or  with  one  eye  bent  on  her  from  behind 
a  curtain.  I  knew  her  reveries  meant  mischief. 
One  afternoon  my  vigilance  had  its  reward.  My 
mother  asked  Emily  if  she  would  get  her  some  vio- 
let silk  when  she  went  out,  and  Emily  answered, 
sweetly,  "  I  thought  I  should  not  go  out  this  after- 
noon. I  have  a  headache  ;  but  rather  than  disap- 
point you  —  " 

Of  course  my  mother  interrupted  her  with  an 
assurance  that  she  should  not  think  of  letting  her 
go.  A  little  after,  I  asked,  just  to  see  what  she 
would  say,  "  Will  you  buy  me  a  little  ivory  skull 
this  afternoon,  Emily,  if  I  give  you  the  money  ? 
There 's  a  man  down  an  alley  two  streets  off  who 
carves  snch  things." 

"  I  'm  not  going  out,  Charlie,"  she  answered 
shortly. 
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Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  best  to  be 
on  guard  in  the  drawing-room,  so  went  quietly 
down,  climbed  over  the  back  of  the  antique  sofa, 
and  so  down  into  my  lurking  place.'  Tliere,  with 
that  horrible,  fascinating  book,  "  Frankenstein," 
under  my  head,  I  lay  dreaming  and  waiting.  Pres- 
ently the  door-bell  rang,  and  Philip  cr.  ae,  incjuii^ 
ing  for  Emily  :  only  Emily.  1  heard  hir  quick 
step  on  the  staircase,  and  she  glided  into  his  arms, 
—  could  it  be  that  it  was  into  his  arms  ?  A  subtle 
instinct  told  me  it  was  so.  Philip's  voice  was 
changed  from  the  old  light  tones,  and  there  was  no 
tenderness  in  it,  though  he  called  her  "  darling." 

"  Here  is  this  package,"  he  said,  "  which  I  wish 
you  to  return  to  Louise  with  my  forgiveness.  She 
will  soon  see  her  heartlessness  has  not  destroyed 
my  happiness  I  "  and  he  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Dear  Philip  !  "  murmured  Emily's  false,  sweet 
voice. 

"  Emily,  you  are  the  only  true  woman  I  know, 
after  all.     My  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you." 

"  And  you  love  me,  Philip  ?  "  she  asked,  long- 
ingly- 

"  You  know  my  love  's  not  worth  much  ;  such  as 
it  is  now  you  may  have  it,  Emily,"  and  his  tones 
were  reckless.  "  Let  us  have  it  over  at  once.  Can 
you  be  ready  to-night  at  eleven  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  breathlessly. 

"  I  will  have  a  carriage  here  at  that  hour.  When 
the  clock  strikes,  you  must  come  down  to  the  door 
all  ready.  You  will  find  me  there,  and  I  will 
carry  you  away  at  once.  A  pleasant  sm-prise  to 
Louise,  to-morrow  morning,  to  find  her  lover  so 
easily  consoled  I  She  hardly  knows  how  frequently 
we  have  met." 

"  Do  not  marry  me  only  fiom  pique  1 "  said 
Emily,  with  a  touch  of  sadness  which  was  real,  I 
think. 

"  I  simply  ask  you.  Will  you  marry  me,  Emily  ?  " 
was  all  lus  answer ;  and  Emily  said  "  Yes,"  with- 
out hesitation. 

I  did  not  want  to  come  out  and  denounce  them 
then  and  there ;  I  had  a  better  plan  :  so  Philip 
went  at  last  no  wiser  than  he  came,  and  Emily  fled 
to  her  room,  full  of  her  plots ;  whilst  I  climbed  up 
out  of  my  ambush,  and  lay  down  as  any  one  else 
might  on  the  sofa,  thinking  \ny  own  thoughts.  I 
wanted  those  letters  now,  quick  too,  —  how  could  I 
secure  them  ?  I  could  think  of  no  opportunity  till 
tea-time,  unless  fortune  favored.  Fortune  did 
favor  about  an  hour  after,  for  a  young  lady  in  silk 
and  velvet  came  to  call  on  Miss  Grey.  As  the  ser- 
vant hesitated,  not  having  received  instructions,  I 
called  out  from  the  drawing-room,  "  Emily  is  at 
home  ;  she  is  up  in  her  ixx)m.     I  '11  call  her." 

So  the  young  lady  swept  in  and  took  a  seat.  In 
high  glee  I  went  up  to  Emily's  room  and  rapped 
on  the  door. 

"  Emily,  there  's  Flora  McFlimscy  down  in  the 
drawing-room  to  sec  yon  !  " 

"  Tell  her  I  'm  not  at  home,  Charlie." 
"  O,  but  I  can't,  Emily  ;  I  have  already  told  her 
you  were  up-stairs,  and  I  would  call  vou." 

"  Then  1  suppose  I  must  go  down  !  "  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  vexation,  and  came  out,  carefully  closing 
and  locking  her  door  after  her.  So  much  tlie  bet- 
ter I  I  knew  another  way  to  reach  her  room,  —  by 
going  through  my  mother's,  and  my  mother  had 
gone  herself  for  her  violet  silk,  so  there  was  no 
danger  of  being  wavlaid.  Tliis  jilan  succeeded, 
and  I  stepped  boldly  into  the  pretty  chamber, 
1  where   a  subtle  perfume  of  heliotroj)e  jiervaded 
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the  air.  Emily  had  laid  out  all  her  dresses  on  the 
bed,  and  her  trunk  waa  open.  I  wondered  if  she 
would  have  the  effrontery  U>  send  for  it  some  time. 
Bat  luy  business  was  mth  letters,  not  dresses,  so  I 
soiifiht  the  little  desk-table ;  the  true  key  was  in 
the  lock  this  time,  and  in  a  moment  I  possessed  my- 
self of  the  fatal  documents.  IIow  fortunate  that 
Flora  came  just  at  that  time,  for  it  might  be  that 
Emily  was  about  uiilockin<r  that  desk  to  destroy 
the  papers !  My  heart  beat  fas(  with  excitement 
as  I  left  the  room  a^ain,  by  the  same  way  that  I 
entered,  and  hastened  to  my  own  little  den,  a  flight 
above,  bolting  my  door  after  me. 

Tlien  I  sat  down  and  >vrote  a  letter  to  Philip 
Raybiu*n,  telling  him  all  I  had  heard,  and  all  I  had 
done,  enclosing  the  sheets  of  paper  as  proof's.  I 
felt  very  manly  at  last,  so  to  vindicate  my  sister's 
truth;  and  it  made  me  smile  to  be  able  to  write 
that  I  expected  him  to  apologize  fiiUy  to  Louise, 
and  after  that  never  to  darken  our  doors  again.  I 
finished  the  letter,  sealed  it,  coaxed  the  butler  to 
deliver  it  at  once  into  Mr.  Rayburn's  hands,  and 
had  ten  minutes  to  compose  myself  before  Emily 
politely  attended  her  visitor  to  the  door.  Then  she 
flew  up  to  her  room  again. 

My  spirits  ran  so  high  I  could  hardly  keep  from 
shouting  my  secret  aloud.  I  found  Louise  sitting 
lonesomely  in  her  chamber,  like  "  Mariana  in  the 
moated  grange,"  and  I  kissed  her  hand  again  and 
again,  telling  her  I  would  set  every'thing  right, 
while  she  looked  at  me  half-frightened,  and  wholly 
puzzled.  Then  I  imitated  an  Indian  war-whoop  at 
Emily's  keyhole,  and  as  it  grew  darker  lay  in  wait 
for  her  belxind  an  open  door,  and  sprang  out  at  her. 
when  at  last  I  heard  her  gliding  step.  I  liked  to 
see  her  shrink  and  shudder.  At  tea  she  was  pale 
and  thoughtful,  while  my  father  and  mother  and 
Louise  grew  kinder  than  ever,  heaping  her  plate 
with  delicacies,  and  delighting  to  pet  her.  But  I 
took  no  trouble  to  pass  her  anything  but  strawberry 
jam,  which  I  knew  she  hated. 

The  night  was  clear,  —  there  were  stars  in  the 
heavens.  After  tea  we  all  went  into  the  parlor ; 
Emily  played,  and  sang,  and  chatted,  with  now  and 
then  a  restless  glance  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece. At  ten  she  said  she  would  retire,  and  bade 
us  all  "  ";ood-night."  That  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  departing,  and  before  long  I  was  going  up 
stairs  noisily,  so  that  Emily  might  hear  me  and 
think  all  were  out  of  her  way  at  last.  But  no  soon- 
er had  I  slammed  my  door  than  I  turned  again,  and 
crept  down  stairs  cjuieter  than  any  mouse,  past  all 
the  sIeej)ing-rooms,  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  I  waited  in  the  dark.  I  always  liked  to  stay 
in  the  dark,  imagining  grotcscjue  creatures  in  every 
corner  unseen,  and  there  I  lay  on  the  sofa  very  con- 
tentetUy,  hearing  the  clock  tick  and  my  heart  beat. 

At  last  I  became  conscious  by  some  instinct  finer 
than  hearing,  that  Emily  was  coming  down  from  her 
room.  The  clock  chimed  eleven,  and  I  began  to 
fear  my  plot  would  fail,  for  why  was  there  no  word 
to  me  from  Philip  ?  How  soflly  Emily  glided  down, 
like  some  impalpable  presence  !  She  stood  hesitat- 
ing an  instant  on  the  lower  stair,  when  the  door- 
bell rang  a  peal  which  startled  all  the  sleepers. 

I  ran  out  with  a  shout.  Emily  would  have  fled 
from  me,  but  I  caught  her  hand  and  dragged  her  to 
the  door,  which  I  o|)ened.  There  stood  Philip  Ray- 
burn,  his  eyes  ablaze  with  fierce  indignation,  grasj)- 
ing  the  fatal  letters  in  his  hand.  lie  held  them  up 
befon;  Emily  ;  he  compelled  her  to  recognize  their 
meaning  ;  then  casting  them  at  her  feet  with  a  ges- 


ture of  utter  scorn,  he  strode  into  tlie  parlor,  draw- 
in<x  me  with  him. 

I  was  proud  then,  as  I  collected  all  my  four-feet- 
high  dijjnity,  and  called  liim  to  account.  He  did 
not  notice  mv  manner  though,  he  was  too  full  of 
A\Tath  and  gnef  and  contrite  love.  I  almost  began 
to  pity  him  at  last,  but  remembered  that  would 
never  do,  so  I  told  him  that  I  accepted  his  apologies, 
but  he  must  never  insult  us  by  his  presence  again. 
That  moment  Louise  came  in  hurriedly,  looKing 
terrified  and  perplexed. 

'« Where  is  Emily,  Charlie  ?  Who  rang  the  bell, 
and  why  is  the  door  open  ?     O  Philip  !  " 

"I  will  go  and  find  Emily,"  I  said.  "I  will 
leave  you  with  Mr.  Raybum.  He  has  a  confession 
to  make  to  you,  Louise,  and  afler  that  you  will  for- 
bid him  the  house  !  " 

Emily  was  not  to  be  found  ;  I  hunted  for  her 
above  and  below,  but  she  was  gone.  The  hall-door 
still  stood  open.  She  had  fled  away  with  her 
guilty  conscience  under  the  keen-eyed  stars.  So  I 
went  back  to  the  parlor  without  her ;  Louise  and 
Philh)  were  at  the  door. 

"  I  will  come  early  to-morrow,"  he  said,  smiling 
brightly,  and  Louise  smiled  brightly  too. 

'*  What  I  have  you  not  forbidden  turn  the  hotlse  ?  " 
I  exclaimed. 

"No,  Charlie  !  That  I  cannot  do  !"  And  with 
an  astonishing  lack  of  spirit  she  let  him  fold  her  in 
his  arms. 

I  have  decided  to  have  nothing  more  to  dfl  with 
my  sister's  love-affairs  or  the  family  dignity.  My 
little  part  is  played,  and  now  I  will  hide  away  be- 
hind the  cxu:taiu  with  my  dreams  of  fairies  and  elfs. 


MARTIN  FEREOL. 

A  TIRED  poet  might  sigh  to  rest  his  bones  with- 
in the  little  churchyard  of  St.  CjtII.  It  lies  alone, 
at  some  distance  from  the  village,  on  the  borders 
of  a  pathless  common,  inclining  gently  from  the  for- 
est to  the  sea.  All  day  the  sea-bird  wheels  and 
screams  around  its  rude  stone  Crucifix,  and  at  night 
the  timid  rabbit  sports  amidst  its  graves  and  flower- 
beds. 

At  low  water  the  listener  hears  nothing  of  the 
sea,  beyond  a  distant  murmur  from  the  Gulf  of 
Gascony ;  but  at  full  tide  the  waves  grate  noisily- 
through  the  bed  of  silex  that  divides  the  church- 
yard from  the  level  sands,  recalling  the  poet's  pic- 
ture of  the  dying  tempest,  when  the  wind  lulls  into 
reluctant  peace,  and  the  angry  waves  retiring,  — 

"  With  harsh  concussion  rake  the  flinty  beach." 

Tlic  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  are,  some  of 
them,  simple  and  touching,  but  mostly  short  and 

auaint.  One  of  them  informs  the  reader  that  the 
eceased,  Jean  Pomex,  lived  a  smuggler  and  died 
of  an  (Edematous  leg.  On  reference  to  a  dictionary 
of  medical  terms,  it  appears  the  word  cedematou's 
comes  from  the  Greek  verb  oidcco,  "  I  swell,"  and 
signifies  the  being  in  a  state  of  tumefaction.  The 
village  doctor  states  further,  that  an  oedematous 
affection  arises  when  abnormal  fat  collects  beneath 
the  skin  in  any  particular  part,  and  that  if  you  im- 
press the  part  with  your  finger,  the  hole  remains 
just  as  vou  made  it,  precisely  as  it  would  in  a  blad- 
der of  lartl.  At  the  same  time  he  knows  of  noth- 
ing in  such  an  affection  necessarily  to  determine 
dissolution,  and  he  does  not  know  why  Jean  Pomex 
died  of  it. 

The  same  tombstone  bears  testimony  to  a  fact 
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which  it  was  proluibly  not  desiviucd  to  perpetuate,  j 
—  namely,  that  the  statuaries  who  cut  the  inscrip- 
tion must  have  very  nearly  forjrotten  tlieir  Latin. 
Mo^t  of  the  tablets  have  the  statuiu-y'a  name  en- , 
;;rave(l  on    them  in    a    comer    thus:    "Messier,  j 
Ifccit ;  Pascault,  fecit,"  &c. ;  but  that  of  Jean  Po- 
uiex  appears  to  have  been  got  up  by  a  firm  of  stat- 
uaries, and  the  word  *'  fecit "  is  pluralized  accord- 
ingly to  meet  the  case;  thus:   ''Poutis  and  Din- 
do,  fecit  s," 

But  the  tlioujihtful  stranger,  compelled  to  smile  at 
the  rustic  blunder,  or  oflfended  at  the  ill-timed  hu- 
mor of  the  ftmereal  vagary,  may  flatter  his  pensive 
mood  without  reserve  ^3y  tiuuing  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  tlie  little  cemetery,  where,  on  a  atone 
which  spans  a  double  grave,  may  be  read  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :  — 

"  Ci-glt  un  centenaite :  — 

JIARTIN  f£rKOL, 

Katuraliste  di«tiDgu6,  a£  a  St.  Cyrille  (Lande«), 
l£  12  A6ut,  1749, 

Jlort  en  Bourgogne,  au  Ch^teau-la-Oarenne, 

Au  meme  jour  de  ratinee  li>49  ; 

AgL-  par  conseqaent,  de  cent  ans  juste. 

Zoologiste  paBsionn^,  comme  fiefTe  mUaathrope, 
AuUnt  recherchait-il  I'amitie  des  b^es, 
Qu'il  (ledaigiiait  celle  dts  hommes, 
Oubliant  que  le  Christ  est  inort  pour  eeux-ci. 


A  sea  cot^s  on  a  depnis  depos^ 
Le  gquektte  de  sa  sceiy  Babotte  ; 
,        Le  reste  a  ete  mange  par  lea  founnis. 
EUe  ne  I'eut  pas  voulu  autrement." 

The  term  "  naturaliste,"  as  used  in  the  epitaph, 
expresses  simply  the  vocation  of  an  animal  and 
bird-stuflfer.  Martin  Fereol,  though  personally 
little  known,  was  perhaps,  in  this  sense,  the  most 
distinguished  naturalist  of  his  age.  In  a  scientific 
sense,  his  want  of  education  and  solitary  life  pre- 
cluded him  from  excellence ;  but  he  was  unsui^ 
passed  in  the  practic.il  knowledge  of  native  zool- 
ogy, and  more  than  once  he  had  had  to  decline  the 
duty  of  arbitrament  offered  to  him  by  critical  and 
learned  lUsputants. 

From  his  earliest  infancy  the  passion  of  his  life 
made  itself  manifest.  Disdaining  the  companion- 
ship of  children,  he  sjxjnt  his  lebure  hoiu*s  in  ex- 
clusive communion  with  the  animab  of  the  village ; 
and  one  of  the  few  occasions  which  induced  him  in 
ailer  life  to  relax  his  taciturnity  was  the  tempta- 
tion to  relate  how  his  mother  seriously  feared  the 
gift  of  speech  had  been  refused  to  him,  from  the 
fact  of  his  being  unable,  at  thi-ee  years  gld,  to  ar- 
ticulate a  single  word,  whilst  able  at  the  same  time 
to  bark  %vith  significant  and  ominous  correctness. 

At  ten  years  old  he  had  mastered  the  local  omi- 
tiologA",  and  was  cmploved  by  trappers  as  an  adept 
at  calling.  At  twelve  he  deceived  the  parish  with 
a  wren's  nest  of  his  own  construction,  and  had 
earned  at  sixteen  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished 
bird-stuffer. 

The  first  half-century  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
his  native  village,  where  the  conscription  and  the 
levy,  joined  to  the  military  vexations  of  the  period, 
and  the  entire  loss  of  his  savings,  through  an  elabo- 
rate fraud,  contributed  to  foster  in  his  heart  misan- 
thropic tendencies,  which  ultimately  ripened  into 
pctilctl  hatred  under  the  smart  t)f  an  af^oravated 
slight. 

Though  averse  to  notoriety,  and  though  sullenly 
rcpt  Iling  the  advances  of  friendshiji,  he  was  courted 
by  the  admirers  of  his  art,  and  consulted  by  its 
leading  members.      It  was    he   who  classed  the 


Egjjptian  wadeiis  for  the  Museum  of  Prague,  who 
restored  the  specimens  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  at 
Atliens,  and  who  mounted,  with  Kempfen,  of  Maes- 
tricht,  the  eleven  egrets  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  he  accepted  an  engagement 
as  conservator  of  a  private  museum.  The  proprie- 
tor, the  Baron  llaoul  de  Lermuzeau,  a  man  of  large 
fortune  and  scientific  tastes,  invited  him  *n  take  up 
his  abode  at  the  chateau,  offering  to  lodge  and  en- 
tertain him,  without  deducting  anything  from  his 
sti])end.  This  generous  ])ropo8ition  Fdreol,  dread- 
ing to  compromise  his  independence,  declined  with- 
out thanks,  preferring  to  reside  in  an  isolated  cot- 
tage at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  where  he  was 
afterwards  joined  by  his  sister  Babotte,  who  there 
lived  with  him  till  the  day  of  his  death,  surviving 
him  by  thirteen  weeks. 

His  engagement  at  the  chateau  procured  Fdreol, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  an  occupation  congenial  to 
his  tastes.  Tlie  museum  was  as  extensive  as  the 
design  of  its  proprietor,  which  was  to  render  it  a 
complete  cabinet  of  European  zoology.  Com- 
raence<l  by  the  baron's  father,  under  the  auspices 
of  Boffon  himself,  the  collection  had  been  enriched 
by  successive  additions,  till,  during  an  interval  of 
confiscation,  the  museum  had  been  ravaged  and 
disorganized  by  wanton  or  sacrilegious  hands. 

When  confided  to  Fercol's  care,  the  museum  was 
an  assemblage  of  confusion.  Scientific  distinctions 
had  been  effaced  by  neglect  and  insects,  dust  and 
exposure  had  obliterated  color,  and  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige remained  of  the  artistic  labor  bestowed  on  the 
original  arrangement. 

Fereol  entered  on  his  work  with  passion,  and, 
afler  restoring  the  few  sjiecimens  not  hoj)elessly 
disfigured,  he  presented  the  baron  with  an  endless 
catalogue  of  deficiencies,  the  gradual  supply  of 
which  Avas  to  be  thenceforth  the  pride  and  labor  of 
his  life.  Ten  years  of  diligence  sufficed,  however, 
to  complete  his  task.  With  unlimited  means  at  his 
disposal,  and  in  a  position,  through  the  baron's  in- 
fluence, to  command  effective  co-operation,  he  was 
able,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  regard  the 
collection  as  fiairly  representing  the  science  of  the 
age  in  respect  of  European  zoology. 

From  that  time  forth  he  became  the  exclusive 
guardian  of  his  trust,  never  absenting  himself  diuv 
ing  the  day,  and  never  departing  at  night  without 
retaining  the  custody  of  the  keys.  The  baron 
treated  him  as  a  spoilt  child,  encouraged  his  eccen- 
tric genius,  and  humored  his  belief  in  the  sovereign 
imjxjrtance  of  his  art.  It  followed  that  he  regarded 
as  paramount  whatever  concerned  the  museum  ; 
and  when  the  baron,  summoned  suddenly  to  Paris 
to  take  part  in  tlie  deliberations  of  the  Royalist 
coalition,  was  about  to  depart  in  haste,  Fereol  re- 
proachfully remindexi  him  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
write  for  a  duplicate  siskin  to  the  aimbassadcM:  of 
France  in  London. 

Into  all  his  arrangements  he  imported  the  most 
inexorable  order.  Nothing  offended  him  more  than 
even  a  momentary  displacement  of  any  article  un- 
der his  care.  Attached  to  the  library  was  a  cabi- 
net devoted  to  specimens  of  foreign  ornithology, 
and  the  presence  of  one  of  these  in  the  European 
gallerj'  tlu^w  him,  on  one  occasion,  into  a  nt  of 
nervous  anguish,  which  lasted  till  the  improprii'ty 
was  removed.  The  baron's  grandson  had  entered 
the  room  with  a  florican,  which  he  was  stuffing  un- 
der FdrtHjl's  directions,  and  came  to  show  what  he 
hatl  done  and  to  recei\e  advice.  Fereol  for  a  while 
suppressed  his  uneasiness,  till  compelled  at  length 
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by  the  force  t  if  his  displeasort',  lie  expressed  it  thne 
to  hi:4  astonished  papil :  "  Eiii[)ortez-n)<>i  done 
d'ici  cot  (>i:«cau  de  la  zone  torride ;  nous  feronp 
mieux  la  le<;on  chezlui."  What  would  he  have 
thi>u<;ht  of  the  <;freat  national  Museum  of  London, 
where  the  saarians  of  Efrypt  are  deliberately  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  cabinet  ex])res8ly  and  deslfjn- 
edly  consecrated  to  the  productions  of  the  British 
Islands  1 

Subject  to  a  certain  reserve,  Fdreol  entertained 
a  feelintj  of  fpieudsilun  for  tlie  baron  and  his  family, 
including  tlie  Abbe  Gat<sendi,  the  baron's  chaplain, 
and  a  serving  youth,  by  name  Ddsird.  For  all 
other  persons,  with  the  one  exception  of  his  sister 
Babotte,  he  evinced  unmingled  and  inveterate 
aversion.  Gaesendi  solemnly  reproached  him  with 
his  hatred  to  men,  condemning  his  exclusive  sym- 
pathy with  brutes  as  a  bestial  charity  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  Christian  love.  Fereol  retorted 
that  long  study  of  nature  had  redressed  his  intel- 
lectual perception,  and  that,  for  him,  the  moral 
type  was  not  in  man.  When  pressed  home  by  the 
uncompromisinfi  abbe,  he  took  refugee  in  a  sneering 
generality,  expressed  in  a  motto  ot  his  own  devis- 
ing, and  engraved  on  the  collars  of  his  dogs :  "  La 
pire  viande,  c'est  I'homme." 

He  was  not  the  loss  a  true  man  at  heart ;  his 
misanthropy  was  negative,  and  it  would  have  cost 
him  no  eftbrt  to  forbear  a  tempting  vengeance. 
He  clung  grimly  U^  his  opinions,  bat  would  not  sut- 
ler himtietf  to  be  dragged  by  prejudice  beyond  the 
limits  of  good  faith.  He  scrutinized  with  eager 
spite  a  new  proposition  in  natural  history,  but 
accepted  it  with  resignation  if  he  found  it  true. 
The  burden  of  his  lite  had  been  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  strict  classification.  He  would  have 
cladsified  even  the  intermediate  links ;  but  nature 
revealed  herself  in  the  course  of  his  discoveries,  and 
he  found  her  absolutely  independent  where  he  and 
his  predeceMon  had  assigned  her  the  bondage  of  a 
system. 

Gratuitous  specalations  oiFended  him,  and  he 
was  especially  shocked  with  the  views  of  certain 
naturalists  which  lead  the  mind  to  deism.     He  had 

Eurehased  the  treatise  of  Bolitho,  and,  when  read, 
ad  burnt  it  lest  it  should  fall  into  weaker  hands. 
He  knew  by  heart  his  Buffon.  The  grand  old 
count  was  his  saint  and  hero.  Eloquence  came  to 
him  with  the  bare  mention  of  Buffon's  name ;  he 
was  now  the  Druid  of  Montbar.  enshrined  in  yearn- 
ing memories,  and  canonized  with  tears  of  love  ;  he 
was  now  the  true  knight  who  entered  the  lists 
without  flourish,  not  to  do  battle  for  the  high-born 
lady,  but  to  assert  the  rights  of  tlie  oppressed  ass. 
For  Buffon's  sake  he  pardoned  man.  He  was,  nev- 
ertheless, not,  blind  to  the  errors  of  Buffon.  He 
oven  deemed  him  impious  in  his  theory  of  the  pro- 
nuscuous  propagation  of  binis. 

He  ha(i  paid  during  his  life  but  one  visit  to 
Paris,  and  the  impression  he  retained  of  it  was  o£ 
the  most  dismal  kind.  He  had  gone  there  to  feed 
his  pride,  counting  on  the  status  of  his  aif  in  the 
great  metrop<jlis  c^'  European  science.  He  retiomed 
abased  and  hunuliated,  fuming  with  resentment, 
and  irrevocably  settled  in  his  estimate  of  man. 
What  first  annoyed  him  were  the  "charges,"  or 
grotes4}ue  imitations  of  hnman  groups  br  stuffed 
frogs  and  other  creatures  so  common  m  Paris 
shops;  but  these  he  cnde<l  by  tolerating  as  mere 
trivial  concessions  to  a  low  taste.  More  painful 
still  to  his  mind  were  the  permanent  lies  and  stuffed 
libels  upon  God's  creation  he  saw  in  the  windows 


of  the  capital,  such  as  animals  represented  in 
combinations  unwan*aute<l  by  their  kind,  and  as- 
sociations unknown  in  nature.  Strange-looking 
creat^ires.  for  example,  he  beheld,  perverted  or 
ilisguised,  and  presented  to  a  staring  public  a« 
"inhabitants  of  the  moon,  discovered  on  the  coast  of 
Nonnandy  alter  a  heavy  storm."  These,  and  the 
like,  roused  his  professional  wrath,  and  he  forth- 
with wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
imploring  hi»  paternal  interference  to  prevent  tlie 
misleading  of  the  ignor»it  by  the  publication  of 
such  impostures.  The  Minister's  secretary  replied 
that  the  publication  in  question,  though  decidedly 
iregrettable,  did  not  amount  to  a  contravention  of 
any  existing  law,  and  that  there  were,  therefore,  no 
grounds  for  ofHcial  interference. 

Thus  repulsed,  Fereol  resolved,  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  cloth,  to  expostulate  personally  with  the 
offendinw  brotherhood.  His  first  attempt  was  with 
a  naturalist  of  the  Rue  Graffigny,  who  received  him 
with  politeness,  but  gave  him  to  know  that  in  Paris 
the  honor  of  the  profession  took  rank  after  the 
success  of  the  business,  and  that  a  successful 
"  charge  "  was  an  excellent  advertisement. 

In  despair  at  this  result,  Fe're<jl  statioiAd  himself" 
outside  the  establishment.  The  object  of  his  anger 
was  a  glass  case  containing  the  repreirentation  of 
a  northern  landscape,  with  rocks  and  icebergs, 
amongst  which  latter  several  small  animals,  ingen- 
ioufily  mutilated,  personated  tiny  white  bears  in 
divers  attitudes.  Fereol  watched  with  agony  the 
admiring  multitude,  earnestly  assuring  them  there 
were  no  such  bears  ii^  creation,  and  that  the  ani- 
mals in  the  glass  case  were  ermines  with  their  tails 
cut  off.  But,  finding  at  length  that  his  exposure 
of  the  fraud  served  only  to  increase  their  admira- 
tion, he  gave  up  his  mission  in  disgust,  much  mar- 
velling that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  should  be  de- 
stroved  by  fire,  and  Paris  be  allowed  to  stand. 

He  nevertheless  repaired  next  day  to  the  Rue 
Quincampoix.  Here  he  found  represented  a  white 
owl  pursued  by  a  goshawk.  Fereol  affected  to  sup- 
pose the  proprietor  was  himself  under  an  erroneous 
impression  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  repre- 
sented. He  informed  him  apologetically  that  a 
peregrine  of  his  own  had  killed  a  brown  owl,  con- 
fined with  it  in  a  root-house;  but  that  in  a  state  of 
liberty,  and  free  to  follow  its  instincts,  neither  a 
falcon  nor  a  goshawk  would  molest  an  owl.  The 
man  replied  hv  had  no  doubt  monsieur  was  quite 
correct,  but  that  the  group,  as  represented,  was  at- 
tractive and  imposing,  which  suflSced  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trade.  Fereol  thereupon  immediately 
lefl  Paris,  to  whose  deceitful  birtl-stuffers  he  as- 
cribed the  calamities  of  France. 

ITie  most  charming  images  of  Buffon  are  most  ♦ 
oflen  those  which  are  the  least  truthful.  ITie  cap- 
tivated votar}-  refuses  to  be  undeceived.  For  him 
the  lion  will  be  ever  lofty,  generous,  compassionate ; 
the  buzzard  mean,  cruel,  and  sneaking.  Fereol 
struggled  for  a  compromise,  but  his  friend  the  abb^ 
refused  to  leave  him  the  shadow  of  an  illusion. 

"Brutes,  sir,  differ  only  by  their  constitution, 
their  powers,  and  their  necessities  ;  they  are  essen- 
tially alike  in  their  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  the  ex- 
{)edient.  Their  moral  ijualities  are  determined  by 
th«'ir  incentives,  and  both  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  to 
advance  their  ends,  woold  be  as  ruthless  and  as 
horrible  as  the  rat." 

Fereol  assented  with  reluctance  to  thfe  daBCn- 
chanting  doctrine.  Were  all  Imites  to  be  tkn  lev- 
elled to  the  standard  of  man  ?     Might  be  not  claim 
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privilege  for  certain  exemplary  exceptions  ?  What 
was  there  iu  the  history  of  the  saints  to  surpass  the 
forbearance  of  the  badger? 

"  Forbearance,  sir,"  interrupted  Gassendi,  with 
impatience,  "  is  no  more  in  its  place  as  applied  to 
annuals  than  politeness  would  be  as  applied  to  veg- 
etables. The  badger  does  precisely  as  his  inclina- 
tion leads  him.  He  is  no  better  than  the  otter,  and 
deserves  no  kind  of  credit  for  preferring  carrots  to 
live  eels.  Take  th'e  sheep,  for  example,  the  chosen 
emblem  of  meekness  and  endurance.  Tliat  hulking 
coward  lives  at  peace  certainly  with  all  the  animals 
he  fears ;  but  at  home,  in  the  sheepfold,  is  perpetu- 
ally bullying  and  butting.  You  don't  consider  him 
a  meritorious  beast  for  not  behaving  as  a  wolf?  " 

''  No,"  replied  F^reol  ;  "  but  the  badger  knows 
his  strengtli,  and  forbears  to  use  it.  He  reserves 
for  the  defence  a  set  of  teeth  that  would  more  than 
justify  the  attack." 

"  You  know  better,"  rejoined  the  abbd.  "  The 
badger  likes  repose  and  solitude,  and  is  indifferent 
to  flesh ;  he  avoids  fighting,  having  nothing  to  gain 
by  it ;  but,  deijend  on  it,  his  principles  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  a  polecat.  I  have  no  wish  per- 
sonally t#  affront  the  badger  ;  but,  arguing  from 
the  premises,  I  feel  certain,  if  he  thought  it  would 
advance  lus  interests,  he  would  assassinate  his 
own  mother." 

"  I  think  not,"  returned  Fereol,  with  a  sour  smile. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  added  the  priest ;  "  but, 
you  remember,  you  were  equally  decided  as  to  the 
virtues  of  your  peregrine,  till  one  day,  without  hun- 
ger or  provocation,  he  twistif  d  off  the  head  of  the 
jjoor  brown  owl." 

This  alluded  to  a  fact,  and  F6reol,  convinced  at 
heart  of  tlie  abbd's  orthodoxy,  allowed  him  thus  to 
sum  up  his  proposition  :  — 

"  If  brutes  wer«  men,  such  a  view  would  be  falla- 
cious, as  tending  to  confound  vice  with  virtue ;  but  as 
brutes  are  irresponsible,  we  may  well  be  satisfied  to 
know  them  sinless,  without  vainly  ascribing  virtues 
where  none  dare  impute  vices.  Apart  from  moral 
guilt,  what  act  of  man  can  more  than  emulate  the 
raven's  ruthlessness,  when  from  the  dying  lamb  he 
tears  the  bleeding  tongue,  or  that  of  the  cruel  wild- 
cat calmly  feeding  from  the  living  hare  ?  On  what 
ground  can  we  exalt  the  virtues  of  beings  whose 
vices  we  regard  as  instinct?  Let  us  rest,  then, 
contented  that  these  innocent  atrocities  can  go  on 
forever,  without  adding  to  the  load  of  guilt  which 
is  forever  accumulating  upon  those  of  man." 

Fereol's  reverence  lor  the  ass  was  Quixotic.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  brandish  the  lance  in  his  defence, 
and  had  more  than  once  unseated  the  abbe  in  main- 
taining his  championship.  His  views  were,  how- 
ever, simply  those  of  his  great  master,  confirmed 
by  long  experience  and  strengthened  by  reflection. 
He  held  that  if  Buffon  had  written  nothing  else, 
his  eloquent  apology  of  the  ass  would  be  enough  to 
immortalize  his  name,  and  justify  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  And  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  generous  and  touching  paragraph 
than  that  devoted  by  Buffon  to  that  most  deserv- 
ing and  least  aj)preciated  of  domestic  quadrupeds. 
Tliere  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  description  as  it  fell 
at  first  from  the  elegant  pen  that  traced  it.  What 
was  true  of  the  ass  in  the  days  of  Buffon  is  true  of 
him  now,  and  the  civilization  of  a  century  has  done 
nothing  to  amend  his  race,  or  ameliorate  his  social 
condition. 

His  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  admit  enumer- 
ation, but  the  barren  praises  they  have  earned  for 


him  show  clearly  that  the  world,  whilst  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  usef\il  merit,  is  slow  to  re- 
ward it  in  a  pauper  or  a  poor  relation.  The  dog, 
caressed  and  atlinitted  to  companionship  with  his 
master,  repays  his  confidence  with  fidelity  and  af- 
fection, but  the  ass  is  faithful  and  affectionate  with- 
out return,  rich  in  the  conjpensation  which  honest 
and  pure  minds  derive  from  the  consc.jusness  of 
duty  done. 

"  Should  n't  wonder,"  the  abbd  used  to  reply  to 
disquisitions  of  this  kind ;  "  but  what  is  it  you  hold 
the  ass  has  got  to  complain  of?  He  seems  to  me  to 
be  as  happy  as  most  other  quadrupeds,  and  he 
does  n't  require  much  waiting  on." 

"  That 's  just  it,"  answered  Fereol,  "  you  snub  the 
ass  on  account  of  his  meekness,  and  you  starve  him 
on  account  of  liis  sobriety.  Why  is  he  to  be  turned 
out  all  night  in  the  rain,  and  fea  with  the  leavings 
of  the  cows  ?  Tlie  ass  likes  comfort  as  much  as  the 
horse  does,  but  because  you  find  he  can  do  with 
less,  you  refuse  to  give  him  more,  forgetting  the 
wages  of  hard  labor  and  the  inviolable  rights  of 
merit." 

"  Pity  the  ass  is  such  a  stubborn  brute !  "  re- 
joined the  abbe,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  The  ass  is  no  more  a  stubborn  brute  than  you 
are,  Monsieur  I'Abb^,"  retorted  old  Fereol,  with 
vehemence.  *'  People  choose  to  call  him  stubborn 
because  he  occasionally  sees  through  imposition, 
and  resists  it  with  firmness ;  but  we  all  know  that 
what  is  firmness  in  great  folks  is  obstinacy  in  little 
folk,  and  that 's  how  the  ass  comes  to  be  called  a 
stubborn  brute." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  the  ass  is  not  a 
stubborn  brute  ?  "  persisted  the  abbd,  imperturba- 
bly. 

"  I  mean  to  say,  sir,"  replied  the  old  enthusiast, 
with  increasing  warmth,  "  that  for  one  act  of  obsti- 
nacy that  can  be  urged  against  him,  a  thousand 
traits  of  gentle  goodness  may  be  remembered  in 
atonement.  To  ill-treat  an  ass  is  to  lay  by  remorse 
for  a  sick-bed.  An  ass  oppressed  is  a  saint  perse- 
cuted. I  never  see  an  ass,  sir,  without  feeling  dis- 
posed to  take  off  my  hat  to  him." 

Fdreol  made  endless  notes,  but  seldom  communi- 
cated them.  For  him  there  were  no  minute  facts 
in  animated  nature,  and  a  doubt  on  even  the  most 
trivial  proposition  would  keep  him  in  a  trance  of 
fever.  The  detection  of  an  old  error  deprived  him 
for  days  of  all  confidence  in  his  general  belief, 
whilst  the  discovery  of  any  unsuspected  fact 
transported  and  consoled  him.  A  fragment  res- 
cued from  the  fire  which  awaited  his  productions 
describes  his  rapture  at  finding  yellow  sea-snails 
in  the  craws  of  thrushes  taken  dm-ing  a  hard  winter 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  He  saw  in  it  the  jealous 
care  of  nature  in  providing  against  the  failure  of 
species,  and  he  treasured  the  fact  amongst  the  most 
convincing  instances  of  tlie  self-preserving  instinct. 
The  thrush  tribe  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
rigors  of  fiDst.  Tliey  subsist  without  great  diffi- 
culty diring  the  brief  interval  which  suliiees  to  ex- 
haust the  torpid  insects  remaining  under  loose 
stones  and  clods  of  earth,  but  when  this  supplv  is 
gone,  and  the  ground  continues  frozen  hard,  tliey 
languish  rapidly,  and  soon  die  off,  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger. On  the  rocks  of  certain  coasts,  the  yellow 
sea-snail  is  inexhaustible  in  winter,  repeopling  the 
holes  and  crevices  with  every  tide,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  in  the  winter  of  1818,  when  the  thrushes 
perished  in  helpless  multitudes,  the  race  was  only 
rescued  from  extinction  bv  the  individuals  inhabit- 
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ing  marine  localities,  where  the  rocks  provided 
them  resources  inaccessible  to  the  inlantl  birds. 

Tlie  only  record  which  exists  of  Fdreol's  own 
promulgation  is  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman 
at  Dover.  It  consists  of  a  descriptive  legend,  illus- 
trated by  a  group  of  animals,  and  may  be  resumed 
in  substance  from  a  conversation  held  with  the  old 
naturalist  on  the  life  and  habits  of  the  mole :  "  I 
was  fishing,"  he  said,  "  years  a^o,  for  burbots  in 
the  Chfeve.  1  had  been  motionless  by  the  water 
for  some  time,  and  the  frogs  began  to  move  about 
me  in  all  directions.  Suddenly,  a  mole  rushed  out 
of  a  mound  of  earth  at  my  feet,  and  attacked  a 
frog  with  such  fury  that  in  an  instant  it  was  turned 
over  on  its  back,  and  lay  gasping,  with  the  mole  at 
full  length  upon  its  body.  Tlie  frog  had  just  leapt 
to  the  spot,  and  the  mole  had  pounced  on  it  before 
it  had  time  to  recover  its  impetus  for  another  leap. 
The  reptile  was  now  dead,  and  the  mole  was  devour- 
ing its  intestines.  I  took  it  up,  and  with  it  the 
frog,  which  the  mole  still  held  firmly  between  its 
teeth.  Presently,  however,  the  dead  frog  dropped 
from  its  jaws,  and  I  then  placed  the  mole  by  its 
side  on  the  ground.  To  my  astonishment  it  again 
began  devouring  the  frog,  as  though  no  interruption 
had  taken  place,  and  as  if  quite  unconscious  of  my 
presence.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  preserve  the 
tableau,  and  I  accordingly  killed  the  mole,  and  set 
it  up  with  the  ftt)g  in  the  attitudes  I  had  just  wit- 
nessed. I  soon  afterwards  sold  the  group  to  an 
Irish  gentleman  residing  at  Dover,  and  with  it  I 
delivered  him  a  descriptive  legend.  The  year 
fallowing  the  gentleman  wrote  to  me  from  Dover, 
sending  me  back  the  legend  lor  my  signature,  as 
some  of  his  friends  had  questioned  its  accuracy.  I 
returned  it  to  him  signed,  and  he  then  sent  me  for 
a  present  a  fowling-jjiece  manufactiu^d  by  Joseph 
Manton  of  the  town  of  London." 

The  friends  in  question  may  be  less  incredulous 
if  they  have  survived  to  read  the  observations  on 
the  mole  of  Greoffroy  St.  Ililaire,  who  writes  that  it 
has  not  the  common  hunger  of  other  quadrupeds ; 
its  craving  is  a  kind  of  rage,  and  impatience  felt  to 
a  degree  that  resembles  madness.  It  becomes  vio- 
lently agitated  and  appears  to  be  transported  with 
furj'  when  it  rushes  on  its  prey.  Its  gluttony  dis- 
turbs all  its  faculties.  To  satisfy  its  hunger,  it 
stands  at  nothing.  It  gives  vent  to  its  voracity, 
hapjien  what  may.  NeiUier  the  presence  of  man, 
nor  any  other  obstacle  can  arrest  or  turn  it  from  its 
object;  The  mole  attacks  his  enemy  by  seizing  its 
abdomen,  into  which  he  rushes  headlong,  tearing  it 
o])en  and  panting  inside  it  with  a  kind  of  savage 
ecstasy. 

To  this  description  Isidore  Geoffroy  adds  the  fol- 
lowing :  K  an  animal  passes  within  its  reach,  the 
mole  runs  at  it  suddenly,  rips  it  open,  and  speedily 
devours  the  entire  carcass.  Toads  are  the  only  crea- 
tures to  which  it  shows  any  repugnance.  It  greedily 
devours  both  frogs  and  birds,  and  if  even  two  moles 
of  the  same  Sex  are  confined  together,  the  weaker 
of  the  two  is  speedily  devoured  by  the  other,  and 
very  soon  there  remains  fiothing  of  the  victim  but 
the  skin  and  a  few  of  tlie  bones.  After  having 
satisfied  its  hunger  the  mole  is  tormented  by 
a  burning  thirst,  and  if  taken  by  the  neck  and 
held  to  a  glass  of  water,  may  be  seen  to  drink 
eagerly,  notwithstanding  the  constraint  of  such  a 
position. 

A  question  which  often  occupied  old  Fdreol  was 
the  extent  to  which  bats  are  pn'ved  upon  by  owls, 
and  his  affection  for  his  pupd  6d9ir<*  took  rise  in 
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his  appreciation  of  that  youth's  intelligent  exertions 
in  aiding  him  to  remove  his  doubts.  Ddsir^  had 
entered  the  baron's  service  as  an  infant  orphan,  and 
had  given  earlv  proof  of  those  faunist  inclinations 
which  not  unfrequently  distinguish  the  untutored 
rustic.  A  naturalist  by  instinct,  his  dtdights  and 
tendencies  were  sylvan,  and  the  genial  character  of 
the  work  assigned  to  him  at  the  chateau  converted 
Ids  daily  sewice  into  a  task  of  love.  Tlie  baron 
had  placed  liim  at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  old 
Fereol,  who,  from  approval  and  confidence,  had 
proceeded  to  tenderness,  and  ultimately  adopted 
nim  formally,  and  bequeathed  him  all  his  savings. 

The  attic  floor  of  the  chilteau  was  devoted  to  the 
storing  of  roots  and  orchard  fruits.  The  walls  were 
hung  round  with  herbs  and  dried  grapes,  and  layers 
of  pods  and  seeds  were  disposed  over  all  the  shelves. 
The  garnering  of  these  stores  was  Ddsird's  recrea- 
tion, and  his  care  was  to  maintain  them  in  artistic 
and  inviting  order.  The  whole  floor  presented  tlie 
appearance  of  a  dried  garden,  the  illusion  being  en- 
hanced by  the  comforting  reality  of  a  crop  safely 
gathered  home,  and  secure  from  storms  and  squir- 
rels. To  subdue  the  powerful  fragrance  from  tliese 
collections,  the  windows  were  kept  open  night  and 
day,  but  the  attic  floor  was  not  the  less  Ddsire's 
permanent  an^  elected  residence.  In  one  comer 
was  an  open  door-way,  leading  to  a  small  bedroom. 
This  was  Desire's  chamber,  arranged  after  liis  own 
heart.  The  bed  had  been  removed,  and  in  its  place 
was  a  nest  of  hay,  kept  constantly  renewed  and 
turned,  and  refreshed  at  intervals  with  clover-heads 
and  scented  heath.  The  window  was  taken  away 
as  being  an  obstacle  to  pure  air.  The  space  created 
was  nevertheless  not  left  a  gaping  void ;  underneath 
was  a  trough  filled  with  earth,  from  which  rose  a 
growth  of  white-thorn,  that  formed  a  standing 
hedge  between  the  apartment  and  the  open  air. 

Round  the  room,  by  way  of  border,  was  a  contin- 
uous line  of  raised  plank,  pierced  with  holes,  and 
covered  with  layers  of  close  turf,  which  were  main- 
tained in  freshness  by  constant  and  minute  atten- 
tion. A  bench  of  wild-flowers,  in  green  pots,  com- 
pleted the  furniture,  the  room  containing  nothing 
else,  excepting  a  garden  watering-pot,  and  a  china 
foot-bath,  filled  with  live  fish.  The  toilet  was  else- 
where, —  Desire  holding  that  manly  and  healthful 
ablutions  were  best  performed  at  the  pumptrough, 
in  the  stable-yard. 

It  was  from  this  leafy  observatory  that  Ddsir^ 
noted  patiently  the  unfref[uent  and  slow-recurring 
facts  that  served  to  elucidate  the  contests  of  the 
owls  and  bats.  The  result  appears  in  a  long  and 
most  original  manuscript,  tending  to  establish  the 
proposition  that  bats  do  occasionally  become  the 
prey  of  owls.  It  is  argued  that  bats  are  flying 
mice,  and  mice  are  the  natural  prey  of  owls.  Owls 
and  bats  are  on  the  wing  together,  and  orenerally 
begin  to  fly  at  the  same  moment.  wSen  bats 
swarm  over  any  particular  locality  thev  invariably 
disperse  at  the  approach  of  the  owl.  The  fli.:ht  of 
bats,  though  flitting  and  desultory,  affords  sufficient 
interval  while  they  are  changing  direction  to  permit 
of  their  beinnj  hawked  in  flying.  It  is  clear  in  any 
case  that  owls  can  seize  bats  easily  whilst  the  latter 
are  entering  holes,  or  when  alighting  on  walls.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  Ddsire  had  never 
been  able,  with  the  most  attentive  watching,  to  de- 
tect owls  in  the  actual  pursuit  of  bats,  nor  had  he 
ever  discovered  the  remains  of  bats  in  the  nests  or 
haunts  of  owls.  Bats  have,  also,  an  unpleasant 
odor,  different  from  that  of  mice  of  any  descriptio 
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Tame  owls  have  nevertheless  been  known  to  taim 
bats  without  any  symptoms  of  aversion. 

Dcsire"8  veni'ration  for  Martin  was  tempered 
with  a  kind  of  awe.  His  rejrard  for  the  aged 
Babotte  was  a  feeling  of  imminj^led  love.  Babotte 
was  no  less  a  character  than  her  brother  Martin, 
but  of  an  originality  quite  distinct  from  his.  What 
in  him  was  acrimouioue  bile,  in  her  was  undiscrim- 
'  inating  goodness,  and  her  solo  wroj^  to  man 
was  an  uncompromising  preference  Tor  brutes. 
Iler  intellectual  faculties  were  of  the  lowest  grade, 
and  the  reputation  of  her  childhood  had  been  that 
of  a  hopeless  idiot.  She  was  unable  to  read  or 
write,  and  had  never  learnt  to  tell  the  clock.  But 
she  needed  neither  books  nor  time-piece.  She 
knew  the  hours  from  the  dial  tliat  needs  no  repair- 
*  iug,  and  she  read  from  the  statute-book  of  Nature, 
in  no  ambiguous  cliaracters,  that  order,  thrift,  and 
cleanliness  are  Grod's  first  law.  She  lived  in  unin- 
terrupted conversation  with  the  dumb  beings  around 
her,  and  possessed  means  of  intelligence  which 
were  secrets  between  herself  and  her  coiTespond- 
ents.  She  could  ascertain  from  the  cat  what 
ailed  her  kitten,  and  understood  an  application  from 
the  cow  for  change  ofpasture.  Her  pai-allel  has  been 
imagined  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  romajice  of  "  Con- 
science I'Innocent."  The  legion  tongues  of  nature, 
whether  expressed  in  cries,  in  squeao,  or  croaks, 
were  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  voice  of  her  own 
brother.  The  birds  and  frogs  gave  her  warning  of 
the  approach  of  rain  and  sunshine,  and  she  pre- 
pared for  change  with  all  the  certainty  of  unerring 
instinct.  She  lived  amongst  the  dumb  natives  of 
the  field,  unfeared  and  unavoided.  No  bird  suspect- 
ed her  of  wrong,  no  reptile  fled  at  her  approach. 
In  the  meadow,  the  magpie  refused  to  move  out  of 
her  path;  on  the  plain,  the  skylark  flew  to  its 
nest  before  her  eyes ;  and  in  the  wood,  the  squirrel 
remained  in  sight  upon  the  tree  wliich  sheltered 
her.  With  Hugo's  Innocent  she  had  brought  home 
clustered  bees  from  forest  hives ;  and  with  Le- 
gouvd's  Mdlicerte  had  nursed  and  cured  a  dying 
duckling,  which  had  been  seized  and  partly  de- 
voured by  a  hog. 

Had  Babotte  been  fi^e  and  friendless,  she  might 
well  have  smiled  on  society  and  passed  her  way. 

Her  home  was  ready  found  in  some  secluded 
wood,  her  food  the  roots  and  berries,  and  her  com- 
panions the  birds  and  Ijeasts.  But  Martin,  her  sole 
relative  and  guardian  by  law,  had  cliarge  of  her  per-: 
son  and  estate.  She  had  for  some  time  pined  un- 
der restraint,  but  had  taken  strengtli  from  habit, 
and  was  for  many  years  her  brother's  onl}'  house- 
keeper. She  ordered  his  cottage  with  superstitious 
minuteness,  deferred  to  him  with  conviction,  and 
reverenced  his  profession  with  a  religious  awe. 
Her  aversion  to  nesh  was  invincible,  and  her  broth- 
er's taste  was  so  little  carnivorous  that  he  abstained 
habituall)-.  Babotte's  resources  provided  ample 
coiiK  Her  larder  was  the  open  field,  and 

the  •  kitchen-garden.     She  had  wild  sal- 

ads .  /.  .^.  -lusons,  ami  fragrant  herbs  in  endless 
and  refreshing  variety,  Martin  took  all  his  sister 
presented  him,  relying  on  her  instinct  with  blind 
faith.  D^sird  affirms  ho  would  have  eaten  a  fiirre-' 
bush,  if  Babotte  had  set  it  beibre  him. 

Martin's  affection  for  his  sister  was  profound,  but 
contained  in  it  a  leaven  of  grimness.  He  accepU'd 
her  submiseivoness  as  his  due,  and  notwithstanding 
her  rare  talent  as  a  herbalist,  he  conceived  hinisolf 
removed  above  her  by  a  gulf  of  intellectual  distance. 
He  nevertheless  admitted  the  reality  of  her  myste- 
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rioufl  sympathy  with  birds  and  animals,  and  he  held 
her  unrivalled  in  the  prepanition  of  coffee. 

Hi'  had  had  with  her  l)ut  one  serious  quarrel  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  companionship,  and  that  one 
was  on  the  subject  of  spiders.  Babotte  objected  to 
tiistm'b  the  spiders  after  they  had  once  spun  their 
webs  and  become  fairly  domiciled  in  the  apartment. 
She  argued  they  were  not  like  foul  parasVtes  that 
attack  your  substance  or  annoy  your  person,  and 
tliat  to  remove  them  without  motive  was  a  selfish 
abuse  of  jwwer.     To  the  plea  of  cleanliness  she  re- 

[)Ued  that  the  spiders  themselves  were  not  inherent- 
y  dirty,  and  that  she  kept  the  webs  clean  by  dust- 
ing them  witli  the  parlor  bellows.  Refuted  by 
Martin,  she  submitted  her  deiience  to  the  abbd,  who 
treated  it  as  a  perverse  wjiim,  and  the  spiders  were 
condemned  accordingly. 

It  was  not  that  ^lartin  at  all  shared  the  repug- 
nance shown  in  general  to  those  most  repulsive  in- 
sects. Spiders  made  no  exception  to  the  universal- 
ity of  his  taste  for  animals,  and  his  apology  for  their 
lite  and  usefulness  was  a  point  of  standing  issue 
between  himself  and  the  Abbd  GassendL  The  abbe 
admitted  much,  but  confessed  he  could  imagine  a 
Pai-adise  complete  without  spiders.  It  was  true,  he 
said,  they  had  their  merits  like  all  created  beings. 
Though  it  was  quite  false  that  tliey  exhaled  noxious 
vapors,  it  was  certain  they  destroyed  great  (juanti- 
ties  of  flies  in  places  where  birds  had  no.  access. 
They  were  invaluable  in  sultry  summers  when  flies 
greatly  plagued  the  poor,  infecting  their  dwellings, 
spoiling  their  food,  and  buzzing  tliem  out  of  tlieir 
senses.  He  recognized  further  in  spiders  three  dis- 
tinct qualities,  —  two  positive  and  one  negative ; 
the}'  were  diligent  and  patient,  and  not  bloodthirsty. 
They  killed  for  hunger,  but  did  not  massacre  for 
ra^e,  like  stoats  and  martens.  It  might  be  said  the 
spiders  Avere  less  destructive  than  their  webs,  which 
were  often  filled  with  flies  untouched ;  and  these 
webs  supplied  the  swallows  when  insects  in  the  air 
were  scarce.  Sometimes,  also,  the  fly  struggled 
tlu'oudi  the  net,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  became 
food  for  beetles ;  for  nothing  is  lost  in  nature's  care- 
ful system. 

Still,  it  was  difficult  to  be  human  and  not  detest 
the  spider.  He  passed  by  common  consent  as  the 
emblem  of  a  cruel  fatality.  Poets  used  him  as  the 
extreme  term  of  an  odious  contrast,  and  the  most 
impartial  writers  said  unpleasant  things  of  him. 
Voltaire  assigned  him  the  standing  epithet  of  exe- 
crable. The  Endish  poet,  Thomson,  describee^  liim 
as  a  villain,  and  Boileau  denounced  him  as  the  as- 
sassin with  six  legs.  Solomon,  it  was  true,  refers 
to  him  advantageously ;  but  this  is  apparently  by 
way  of  apology  for  his  being  found  in  king's  palaces. ' 
which  Solomon  does  not  pretend  are  any  the  better 
for  his  presence.  It  was  true  also  that  entomolo- 
gists wrote  of  spiders  with  great  complacency,  but 
with  them  the  eulogj-  was  professional,  and  passed 
tor  nothing ;  there  were  also  men  who  wrote  com- 
])lacontly  on  virulrnt  pustules,  or  described  with 
rapture  a  well-developed  pimple  on  the  nose.  In 
fact,  no  doctrine  was  too  untenable  for  desperate  or 
eccentric  apologists. 

Babotte's  latest  wish  was  to  be  eaten  by  ants, 
and  she  had  secretly  enjoined  Ddsirc  to  convey  her 
corpse  immediately  after  her  death  into  the  forest, 
ami  lay  it  between  two  ant-hills  in  a  particidar  spot. 
Martin  had  at  this  time  lost  all  consciousness,  and 
was  being  gradually  extingiiished  by  extreme  old 
a.'e.  He  died  in  liis  hundredth  year,  and  was  buried 
in  his  native  village,  conformably  to  a  wish  to  that 
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effect  he  had  expressed  some  years  before  to  the 
baron's  i'aiuily.  Babotte,  though  twenty  years 
youn;;er,  survived  him  only  by  a  few  weeks.  On 
the  day  fullowing  that  un  which  she  died  her  body 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  An  inquiry  was  tbrlh- 
with  instituted  to  unravel  the  mystery,  but  the  cora- 
mis.'-i>  >n,  alU'r  a  M'aix'hin^  quest,  was  com(H>Iled  to 
se|>arate  without  result,  ooqiu  weeks  alterwards, 
the  skeleton  was  lliscovered  in  the  forest,  perfectly 
white  and  dry,  every  particle  of  the  flesL  hayiof; 
been  cleanly  extracted  by  the  ants.  Desire  had 
meanwhile  coni'essed  his  pious  outrage,  but  the  mat- 
ter was  hushed  up  through  the  baron's  influence. 

The  remains  of  Babotte  were  afterwards  interred 
witli  those  of  her  brotlicr  in  the  little  churchyard 
of  St.  Cyril,  where  tlie  legend  on  tlie  tombstone  de- 
scribes in  comprehensive  terms  her  singular  but 
characteristic  aestiny. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  MOSCOW  RAILWAY. 

I  WA8  at  Moscow  in  the  winter  of  186-,  and 
had  exhausted  the  projiraniine  of  "  sights  "  which 
evei^'  true  believer  in  the  British  System  of  travel- 
ling is  bound  to  go  through.  I  had  traversed  the 
glittering  halls  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  made 
the  circuit  of  the  red  turrot-crownetl  wall  wldch 
girdles  the  Kremlin ;  I  had  looked  down  upon  the 
Iruzen  Moskva  from  the  summit  of  the  Iv&n  Veliki 
tower,  and  marvelled  at  the  fantastic  coloring  of 
the  pineapple-tihaped  church  of  Yasili  the  Blessed. 
I  had  stood  within  the  voiceless  11}>8  of  the  Mam- 
moth Bell,  and  peered  into  the  muzzle  of  the  Mon- 
ster Cannon.  I  had  bought  photographs  in  the 
Kou/netski  Most,  and  sipped  tea  in  the  Troitski 
Trakteer,  and  I  was  now  awaiting  tlie  arrival  of  a 
friend  from  St.  Petersljurg,  in  whose  company  I 
uroposcd  extending  my  travels  eastward  as  liai-  as 
Nijni. 

An  eminent  authority  has  said,  "  lu  travelling 
through  a  romantic  country,  select  a  practical  com- 

g anion ;  in  a  flat  countiy,  select  a  romantic  ona." 
trickly  8]>eaking,  the  scenery  of  <Central  Russia 
can  hardly  can  be  called  romantic,  the  best  way 
to  form  an  idea  of  it  being  to  multiply  a  billiard 
board  by  five  millions,  and  subti-act  the  cushions  ; 
but  my  proposed  compaiuon  was  one  who  would 
have  neutralized  the  enect  of  a  tropical  sunset  or  a 
moonlight  view  from  Mount  OUvet.  A  more 
thoroughly  prauctical  man  than  Fred  Allfact  never 
breathed ;  and  I  wojjld  confidently  have  prescribed 
him  as  a  corrective  to  an  imagination  as  luxuriant 
as  that  of  Victor  Ilugo  or  tJie  anthcA'  of  "  Fhau- 
tastes."  No  play  of  fancy  had  a  moment's  chance 
with  that  remorseless  Manchester  intellect,  and  we 
had  a  joke  against  him  on  that  score  at  Riigby 
which  is  hjirdly  forgotten  yet.  One  of  the  inmates 
of  our  dormitory  was  telling  a  storj-  (Jiorrenco  re^ 
fere  ok)  of  a  phantom  ship,  the  crew  whereof  had 
perished  in  mutual  cfjnflict,  and  were  thenceforth 
doomed  to  remain  lifeless  on  the  deck  diuing  the 
day,  while  at  midnight  they  acted  again  the  butch- 
ery which  had  been  the  closing  scene  of  thefr  moi*- 
tal  career.  Just  at  this  moment,  while  the  indrawn 
breath  of  the  audience  testified  their  emotion,  Fred's 
slow,  sententious  tones  w(;re  heard  :  "  Well,  I  real- 
ly don't  see  why  the  poor  fellows  might  n't  have  gone 
and  amused  thejnselves  during  the  day,  and  then 
come  back  in  time  for  the  fight  in  the  evening !  " 
I  hatl  got  a  good  breakfast  ready  for  Fred,  for 
the  practical  man  has  a  practical  appetite,  likely 
to    be    doubled  after  such  a  journey.       To   go 


from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  in  winter  is 
no  light  matter ;  in  the  iirst  class  you  are  stewed 
alive  ;  in  the  second  you  an-  frozen  to  death  ;  and 
in  both  smothered  with  smoke  by  your  iiellow- 
passi>ngers  ;  and  although  in  point  of  speed  a 
great  a<lvance  has  recently  lx;en  made  (the  time  of 
transit  being  reduced  from  twenty  hoiurs  to  nine- 
teen and  a  half),  yet  this,  under  such  circumstanoCi), 
is  qoite  long  enough.  Ten  A.  M.  being  the  usual 
hour  of  arrival,  1  had  a  plentiful  repast  on  tlie  ta- 
ble by  10.30,  concluding  that  (as  the  train  stops 
only  nine  times  tor  refri-shment),  my  friend  would 
probably  stand  in  need  of  it.  'ITw;  hall-hour  struck, 
and  he  did  not  appear.  I  went  to  the  window,  in 
the  hope  of  speedily  beholding  a  sledge  come  jolt- 
ing into  the  snow-heaped  courtyard,  bearing  Fred 
and  all  his  fortunes,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
The  three-quarters  struck  ;  then  the  hour,  —  and  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  Buri)risod,  for  these  creeping 
trains  are  usually  punctual,  —  when  the  long-ex- 
pected guest  made  his  appearance.  But  instead  of 
bursting  into  the  room  with  a  loud  laugh  and  a 
boistenius  greeting,  according  to  custom,  he  entered 
with  the  uncertain  step  of  a  sleep-walker,  and  with- 
out uttering  a  sound.  It  needed  but  one  glance  at 
his  face  to  tell  me  that  something  extraordinary 
must  have  befallen  him.  The  jovial,  rul)icund 
visage  was  now  deadly  pale  ;  the  firm  lips  tjuivered 
convulsively  ;  the  cleai'  bright  eye  was  dilated  with 
horror.'  Few  men  who  had  seen  Fred  Allfact  on 
the  brink  of  an  Alpine  precipice,  or  in  the  midst 
of  an  Atlantic  hurricane,  would  have  ):ecQgni^cd 
him  now. 

"  AVTjat  on  earth 's  the  matter  with  you,  man  ?  " 
asked  I.  "  Why>  you  look  as  it  you  }^ad  ^een  a 
ghost." 

"  I  've  seen  worse,"  replied  he,  in  ^  |j^^ulous 
voice.  "  Good  Ileavens  1  I  've  often  h^^xa  pf  si^ch 
things,  but  I  never  believed  in  theui  bpfpre.  Py 
Jove  I  it 's  too  hwrible  !  " 

"  What  is  ?  what 's  it  all  about  ?  " 

"  Give  me  some  breakfast,  and  then  I  'U  tell  ypu. 
Perhaiis  I  '11  be  able  to  eat  now.  I  have  n'tt4)uc)^ed 
a  morsel  all  Uie  way." 

"  WTiat,  not  for  twenty  ^ours  ?  You  pught  tp  be 
hunjp-y,  tlien.     Well,  eat  ^ret,  and  talk  afterF^^rds." 

lie  made  the  attempt,  but  it  was  a  miserable  pi%- 
teuce.  To  Hie,  who  remembered  his  breakfast  bplbre 
ascendii^g  Mont  BJanc,  and  his  supper  after  swim- 
ming across  the  Vistula,  there  was  sometliino-  ppr- 
tentous  in  this  sudden  loss  of  ajjpetite  ;  iina  I  ea^ 
gerly  awaited  the  recital  of  his  adAcntures,  which  he 
commenced  as  Ibllows  :  —  , 

"  We  left  Petersburg  at  the  usual  time  yesterday, 
and  I,  wishing  to  make  myself  comfortable  (for  it 
was  desperately  cold),  got  into  a  first-class  compart- 
ment, where  I  foimd  an  officer,  a  lady,  and  a  man 
who  might  have  been  anything,  for  his  fur  collar 
and  cap  liid  his  face  completeh-.  The  train  was 
just  going  to  start,  and  that  was  perhaps  the  reason 
why  no  more  people  got  in ;  though,  indeed,  there 
would  not  have  been  much  room  for  them  anyhow, 
for  each  of  us  had  a  good  deal  of  b;i^gage,  except, 
to  lie  sure,  the  wrapped-up  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  nothing  with  him  but  a  large  bundle.  Well, 
oft"  went  the  train,  and  for  the  frmt  fifteen  or  twenty 
versts  I  was  as  silent  as  poor  Albert  Smith  used  to 
say  the  English  always  are  in  foreign  society :  but  by 
and  by  I  got  to  exclianging  a  few  words  with  the 
officer,  and  presently  tlie  lady,  who  was  with  him, 
joined  in.  They  spoke  in  French,  at  which  T  "m 
jiretty  fluent,  as  you   know  "  (Fred   could   never 
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"  be  bothort'd  "  to  learn  Russian),  "  so  in  a  little  time 
we  rattled  away  famously,  an<l  by  the  time  we  got  to 
Lubiin,  where  the  first  twenty  minutes'  halt  is  made, 
we  were  all  as  thick  as  thieves.  Here  my  two  friends 
cot  out  to  take  a  snack,  but  I,  having  made  a  bi^ 
dinnerjust  before  leaving,  did  n't  tbink  it  worth 
while  eating  again  so  soon,  and  just  strolled  up^nd 
down  the  platlbrm,  till,  noticing  that  the  muffled 
man  did  n't  get  out,  I  went  to  see  what  he  was  do- 
ing. 

"  All  the  time  we  had  been  talking  this  man  nev- 
er said  a  word,  but  sat  in  his  corner  like  a  wax  fig- 
xire  ;  and  when  J  looked  in  and  saw  him  still  sitting 
there  motionless  with  his  bundle  beside  him,  it  re- 
minded me  somehow  of  a  picture  I  saw  long  ago 
where  a  murderer  was  sitting  watching  beside  the 
body  of  his  victim." 

"  Wliat ! "  cried  I.  "  Fred  AUfact  turning  imag- 
inative !     Wonders  will  never  Cease." 

"  Ah,  it 's  all  very  well  for  you  to  chaff,"  retorted 
Fred,  rather  acrimoniously ;  "  you  think  that  be- 
cause a  fellow  knows  how  to  take  care  of  himself  he 's 
got  no  more  imagination  than  a  codfish,  but  I  've 
got  as  much  as  you,  anyhow." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  I,  "  I  '11  concede  you 
the  imagination  of  Shakespeare  if  you  like ;  only  go 
on  with  your  stor^^  for  I  'm  rather  anxious  to  hear 
the  denouement.'* 

"Perhaps  you  won't  like  it  so  much  when  you  do 
hear  it,"  said  Fred,  gloomilv ;  "  but  to  continue. 
The  man  looked  up  in  a  quick,  suspicious  way  as  I 
got  in,  exposing  a  part  of  his  face  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  so  coarsely  dressed  that  I  wondered  how  he 
came  to  travel  first-class  at  all ;  but  in  that  moment 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  face  which  never  belonged 
to  one  of  the  bourgeoisie  since  the  world  began." 

"  Miracle  upon  miracle  !  "  exclaimed  I.  "  Can 
this  be  Fred  Allfact,  whose  favorite  maxim  used  to 
be  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  may  laugh,"  responded  my  friend ; 
"  but  wait  till  I  get  to  the  end  of  my  story,  and  then 
laugh  if  you  can.  Well,  presently  -the  officer  and 
the  lady  got  in  again,  and  we  resumed  our  conver- 
sation. I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  somehow  oiu- 
talk  turned  upon  murders,  and  one  horrible  story 
succeeded  another,  till  at  last  I  got  quite  sick  of  it, 
and  said,  rather  excitedly,  *  There  is  one  thing  to 
comfort  one  over  all  these  horrors,  —  that  the  villains 
who  cause  them  are  certain  to  be  found  out  and  pun- 
ished.' 

"  I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  a  low, 
chuckling  laugh  came  from  under  the  wrappings  of 
the  unknoivn,  which  made  me  start  as  if  I  had  been 
stung.  There  was  something  in  the  sound  so  posi- 
tively infernal  that  I  really  felt  as  if  it  had  been 
the  devil  himself.  But  before  I  could  speak,  the 
stranger  joined  in  the  conversation  for  the  first 
time. 

"  '  Monsieur  is  of  opinion,  then,'  said  he,  in  the 
most  perfect  French,  '  that  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
mit a  murder  without  being  detected  ?  ' 

"  *  Just  so,'  replied  I,  rather  curtly,  for  there  was 
a  latent  sarcasm  in  his  tone  which  made  me  think  he 
was  laughing  at  me,  though  I  could  not  tell  how 
nor  why. 

"  '  Then  I  fear  I  mfist  take  the  liberty  of  difTering 
from  Monsieur  on  that  point,'  returned  he,  in  a 
smooth,  slippery  kind  of  voice,  that  gave  me  the 
same  feeling  one  has  in  looking  at  a  snake.  *  I 
have  knoMrn  many  cases  where  all  investigation 
proved  fruitless,  and  where  the  murderer  is  prob- 
ably at  large  still.' 


"  '  Were  these  cases  of  which  you  speak  in  Rus- 
sia ?  '  asked  I. 

"  '  In  Russia  and  elsewhere,'  he  rejoined.  « But 
it  strikes  me  that  even  in  England  murderers  are 
not  always  brought  to  justice.  I  have  some  remem- 
brance of  a  story  called  the  "  Waterloo  Bridge 
Murder,"  which  seemed  to  end  in  nothing.  Mes- 
sieurs de  la  Police  are  very  clever,  but  they  are  not 
omniscient.'  >•       • 

"  '  They  're  cleverer  than  people  think  them, 
perhaps,'  said  I,  rather  sharply,  for  I  already  felt 
an  xmaccountable  aversion  to  the  man,  although  I 
had  hardly  spoken  with  him  for  two  minutes. 

"  '  Perhaps  1 '  he  returned,  with  a  slight  sneer ; 
*  but  for  all  that  I  would  not  mind  laying  a  wager 
that  you  might  sit  opposite  to  a  miu*derer,  and  talk 
with  him  —  ay,  just  atler  the  deed  was  done  —  witli- 
out  finding  him  out.' 

"  He  pronounced  the  last  words  in  a  tone  almost 
of  triumph,  which  made  me  tingle  from  head  to  foot. 
Had  I  followed  my  impulse  at  that  moment,  I  should 
have  collared  him  and  cried  out,  Seize  this  man  ! 
he  's  a  murderer. 

"  And  you  'd  have  been  right,  I  suppose,"  inter- 
rupted I,  beginning  to  feel  interested. 

"  You  '11  find'  out  about  that  later  on,"  returned 
Fred,  M'ho  never  likes  to  be  hurried  in  a  story.  "  I 
saw  that  my  two  companions  had  their  suspicions 
of  him  likewise,  and  no  wonder ;  for  to  hear  a  man 
dressed  like  a  porter  talking  pure  French,  and  ex- 
pressing himself  as  this  fellow  had  done,  was  enough 
to  set  any  one  a-thinking.  Whether  they  had  an 
idea  of  an}-thing  MToiig,  or  merely  took  him  for 
some  young  swell  out  on  a  frolic,  I  can't  say ;  but 
just  as  I  was  going  to  hint  my  suspicions  to  them, 
the  train  stopped  at  Volkhoff,  and  my  two  friends 
got  out  to  eat  as  before.  Directly  they  were  gone 
the  stranger  got  out  too,  saying  to  me,  very  polite- 
ly, *  Will  you  kindly  see  that  no  one  takes  my  place 
while  1  get  some  dinner?'  Of  course  I  agreed, 
and  away  he  went.  You  'd  hardly  believe  that 
even  I,  unimaginative  as  you  call  me,  felt  a  sort  of 
horror  at  being  lefl  alone  there,  just  as  if  some  evil 
presence  were  with  me  in  the  carriage ;  though 
(excepting  onr  baggage  and  the  stranger's  bundle) 
there  was  nothing  there  but  myself.  And  the  feel- 
ing gained  so  upon  me  that  at  last  1  got  out  and 
stood  by  the  door. 

"  My  two  companions  were  soon  back  again,  but 
when  the  train  started  the  stranger  was  still  miss- 
ing. I  noticed  this  to  the  officer,  who  replied  that 
he  had  probably  got  into  another  carriage  by  mis- 
take, and  that  we  should  see  him  at  the  next  sta- 
tion. However,  he  did  n't  appear,  and  as  station 
after  station  passed  without  any  sign  of  him,  M-e 
at  last  called  the  guard  (I  forget  what  station  it 
was)  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  The  guard 
laughed  and  said  something  in  Russ,  and  then  got 
out ;  when  the  officer  turned  to  me  and  said,  '  He 
tells  me  that  this  man  is  probably  a  rogue  who  has 
lefl  his  package  on  purpose,  intending  by  and  by 
to  claim  some  one  else's  luggage  instead  of  his  own ; 
and  so,  to  make  all  safe,  he  means  to  open  the  bun- 
dle at  once,  and  we  are  to  go  with  him  and  see  it 
done.'  So  we  all  went  into  the  guard-room,  and 
the  man  undid  the  bundle,  which  seemed  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  a  fine  velvet  cloak  tightly  rolled 
up.  He  unrolled  it,  and  instantly  jumped  back 
with  a  loud  '  Ach  ! '  a'S  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  ser- 
pent ;  and  no  wonder,  for  when  I  stepped  fonvard 
to  look,  what  should  I  see  but  a  woman's  head  !  " 

•*  A  woman's  head  !  "   echoed  I,  incredulous!}-. 
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"  Pooh  I  it  must  have  been  a  wax  model,  or  the 
head  of  a  hiv  fijjure." 

•'  Not  a  bit ;  it  was  a  real  head,  if  ever  I  saw  one, 
and  not  vory  long  cut  off,  either.  The  face  was 
the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,  looking;  ouite  like 
ivorj'  upon  the  black  velvot,  and  not  the  least  dis- 
torted ;  sKe  must  have  been  killed  sleeping;.  Tliere 
was  a  jewelled  tiara  in  the  hair,  as  u  for  a  ball ; 
but  the  stranjjest  thinj;  was  a  small  niece  of  paner 
fixed  on  the  forehead,  inscribed,  '  The  jewels  Ibr 
Moscow  ;  the  head  for  St.  Petersburg.'  " 

"  What  did  that  mean  ?  "  asked  1. 

"  I  can't  ima^jine  ;  but  the  man  who  wrote  it  was 
most  likely  halt  mad  at  the  time.  Well,  you  m?iy 
fancy  what  a  to-do  there  was ;  the  news  soo^  got 
abroad,  and  a  whole  crowd  came  flocking  in,  and 
we  had  to  tell  all  we  knew,  and  to  leave  our  ad- 
dresses, in  case  our  evidence  should  be  ri'quired. 
Altogether  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  we  got  off', 
and  that  'a  why  I  arrived  so  late.  What  tlo  you 
think  of  that  now  ?  " 

"  It 's  a  frightful  st9ty,  certainly,"  said  I ;  "  but 
there  must  be  some  explanation  shortly.  The  mur- 
der must  have  been  done  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
will  soon  be  known  there.  Let  us  see  what  tcwiay's 
paper  says  when  it  arrives.  It  ought  to  be  in  to- 
morrow." 

The  next  day  Fred  pounced  upon  the  first  at- 
tainable copy  of  the  Petersburg  news,  and  hastily 
casting  his  eye  over  it,  exclaimed,  suddenly,^'  This 
must  be  it.    Listen  ! 

"  '  Shocking  and  Mystet-ious  Occurrence.  —  The 
whole  capital  has  just  been  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  one  of  those  atrocious  murders  which 
from  time  to  time  seem  to  recall  the  crimes  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  The  victim,  as  all  will  ffpieve  to  learn, 
is  the  well-known  and  charming  Princess  Hed- 
zoff.* 

"  'It  appears  that  yesterday  morning  the  Princess's 
maid,  on  taking  a  cup  of  chocolate  to  her  mistress 
(who  had  graced^  ball  with  her  presence  the  even- 
ing before),  was  horrified  to  find  the  latter  stretched 
lifeless  on  the  floor  bathed  in  blood.  Frightful  to 
relate,  the  head  had  been  completely  severed  from 
the  body,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  .  .  .  We 
regret  to  add  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this 
appalling  bereavement  has  driven  to  self-destruc- 
tion the  unfortunate  Prince,  her  husband,  who  has 
not  been  heard  of  since  the  night  of  the  murder.'  " 

"  Very  neatly  smoothed  over,  that  last  bit,"  re- 
marked Fred,  significantly.  "  But  it 's  not  to  self- 
destruction  that  ne  's  been  driven,  anyhow.  Well ! 
who  would  believe  this,  I  wondsr*  if  they  were  to 
see  it  in  a  book  ?  " 

"  L'impossible  est  toujours  vrai,  you  know,"  ob- 
served I.  "  It  seems  there  are  white  Othellos  as 
well  as  black.  Well  done  the  nineteenth  century  I 
Let  us  go  and  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air." 

And  out  we  went  accordingly. 


THE  TWO  BREATHS. 

A    LECTURE    TO    LADIES. 
BY    CUABLES   KIKGSLET.       . 

I  iiaVk  been  honored  by  a  second  invitation  to 
adcbesp  you  here,  from  the  lady  to  whose  public 
spirit  the  establishment  of  these  lectures  is  due.  I 
date  not  refuse  it,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  sjH'aking  on  a  matter,  knowledge  and  igno- 
rauce  aliout  which  may  seriously  atfect  your  health 
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and  happiness,  and  that  of  the  children  with  whom 
you  may  have  to  do.  I  must  apologize  if  I  say 
many  things  wliich  are  well  knd|rn  to  many  per- 
sons in  this  room  :  thev  ought  tj^jpse  well  known  to 
all ;  and  it  is  generally  best)  to  assume  total  ig- 
norance in  one's  hearers,  and  to  begin  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

I  shall  try  to  be  as  simple  as  possible  ;  to  trouble 
you  as  little  as  possible  with  scientific  terms ; 
to  be  practical ;  and  at  the  sam»  tilne,  if  possible, 
interesting. 

I  should  wish  to  call  this  lecture  "  The  Two 
Breaths  "  —  not  merely  "  The  Breatli,"  and  for  this 
reason  :  Every  time  you  breathe,  you  breathe  two 
diff*erent  breaths ;  you  take  in  one,  you  give  out 
another.  The  composition  of  those  two  Vireaths  is 
different.  Their  effects  are  different.  The  breath 
which  has  been  breathed  out  must  not  be  breathed 
in  again.  To  tell  you  why  it  must  not  would  lead 
me  into  anatomical  details,  not  quite  in  place  here 
as  yet :  though  the  day  will  come,  I  trust,  when 
every  woman  intrusted  with  the  care  of  children, 
will  be  expected  to  know  something  about  them. 
But  this  I  may  say  :  Those  who  habitually  take 
in  fresh  breath,  will  probably  grow  up  large,  strong, 
ruddy,  cheerful,  active,  dear-headed,  fit  for  their 
work.  Those  who  habitually  take  in  the  breath  which 
has  been  breathed  out  by  themselves,  or  any  other 
living  creature,  will  certainly  grow  up,  if  they  grow 
up  at  all,  small,  weak,  pale,  nervous,  depressed,  un- 
fit for  work,  and  tempted  continually  to  resort  to 
stimulants,  and  become  drunkards.  If  you  want  to 
see  how  different  the  breath  breathed  out  is  from 
the  breath,  taken  in,  you  have  only  to  try  a  some- 
what ciniel  experiment,  but  one  which  people  too 
often  try  upon  themselves,  their  children,  and  their 
work-people. 

If  you  take  any  small  animal  with  lungs  like  your 
own,  —  a  mouse,  for  instance,  —  and  force  it  to 
breathe  no  air  but  what  you  have  breathed  already ; 
if  you  put  it  in  a  close  box,  and  while  you  take  in 
breath  from  the  outer  air,  send  out  your  breath, 
through  a  tube,  into  that  box,  the  animal  will 
soon  iaint ;  if  you  go  on  long  with  this  process,  it 
will  die. 

Take  a  second  instance,  which  I  beg  to  pi^^s 
most  seriously  on  the  notice  of  mothers,  govei^ 
esses,  and  nurses :  If  you  allow  a  child  to  ^et  into 
the  habit  of  sleeping  with  its  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes, and  thereby  breathing  its  own  breath  over 
and  over  again,  that  child  will  assuredly  grow 
pale,  weak,  and  ill.  Medical  men  have  cases  on 
record  of  scrofula  appearing  in  children  previously 
healthy,  which  could  only  be  accounted  for  firom 
this  habit,  and  which  ceased  when  the  habit  stopped. 
Lot  me  again  entreat  your  attention  to  this  un- 
doubted fact. 

Take  another  instance,  which  is  only  too  com- 
mon :  If  you  are  in  a  crowded  room,  with  plenty  of 
fire  and  lights  and  company,  doors  and  window?  all 
shut  tight,  how  often  vou  fl-el  faint,  —  so  faint,  that 
you  may  require  smelling-salts  or  some  other  stim- 
ulant. Tlie  cause  of  your  faintness  is  just  the 
same  as  that  of  the  mouse's  faintinf;  in  tne  box : 
vou  and  your  friends,  and,  as  I  shall  show  you 
presently,  the  fire  and  the  candles  likewise,  having 
been  ^f  breathing  each  other's  breaths,  over  and 
over  again,  till  the  air  has  become  unfit  to  support 
life.  You  are  doing  your  best  to  enact  over  again 
the  Highland  tragcdv,  of  which  Sir  James  Simp- 
son tells  in  his  lectures  to  the  working-classes  of 
Edinburgh,  when  at  a  Clmstmas  meeting,  thirty- 
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six  persons  danced  all  night  in  a  small  room  with  a 
low  ceiliug,  keeping  the  doors  and  windows  shut. 
The  atmosphere  W  the  room  was  noxious  Ix^yond 
description ;  and  the  effect  was,  that  seven  of  the 
party  were  soon  after  seized  with  typhus  fever,  of 
which  two  died.  You  are  inflicting  on  yourselves 
the  torments  of  the  poor  dog,  who  is  kept  at  the 
Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples,  —  to  be  stupefied, 
for  the  amusement  of  visitors,  by  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  of  the  Grotto,  and  brought  to  life  again  by  be- 
ing tlragged  into  the  fresh  air  :  nay,  you  are  inflict- 
ing, upon  yourselves  the  torments  of  the  famous 
Blai-k  Jlole  of  Calcutta;  and,  if  tlfere  was  no  chim- 
ney in  the  rdbm,  by  which  some  fresh  air  could 
enter,  the  candles  would  soon  burn  blue  (as  they 
do,  you  know,  when  ghosts  appear),  your  braius 
become  disturbed,  and  you  yourselves  run  tlie  risk 
of  becoming  ghosts,  and  the  candles  of  actually 
going  out. 

Of  this  last  fact  there  is  no  doubt ;  for  if,  instead 
of  putting  a  mouse  into  the  box,  you  will  put  a 
lighted  candle,  and  breathe  into  the  tube  as  before, 
however  gently,  you  will  in  a  short  time  put  tlie 
candle  out. 

Now,  how  is  this  ?  Fii'st,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  breath  you  take  in,  and  the  breath  you 
give  out?  And  next,  why  has  it  a  similar  effect 
on  animal  liie  and  a  lighted  candle  ? 

The  difference  is  this.  The  breath  which  you 
take  in  is,  or  ought  to  be,  pure  air,  composed,  on 
the  whole,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  breath  which  you  give  out  is  an  impure  air, 
to  which  has  been  added,  among  other  matters 
which  will  not  support  life,  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid. 

That  this  is  the  fact  you  can  prove  for  yourselves 
by  a  simple  experiment.  Get  a  little  lime-water  at 
the  chemist's,  and  breathe  into  it  throucrh  a  glass 
tube ;  your  breath  will  at  once  make  the  lime-water 
milky.  The  carbonic  acid  of  your  breath  has  laid 
hold  of  the  lime  and  made  it  visible  as  white  car- 
bonate of  lime,  —  in  plain  English,  as  common 
chalk. 

Now  I  do  not  wish,  as  I  said,  to  load  your  memo- 
ries with  scientific  terms :  but  I  beseech  you  to 
:jt0member  at  least  these  two  —  oxygen  gas  and 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  to  remember  t^t  as  surely 
as  oxygen  feeds  the  fire  of  life,  so  surely  does  car- 
bonic acid  put  it  out. 

1  say  "  the  fire  of  life."  In  that  expression  lies 
the  answer  to  our  second  question  :  Why  does  our 
breath  produce  a  similar  effect  upon  the  mouse  and 
the  lighted  caudle  ?  Every  one  of  us  is,  as  it  were, 
a  living  fire.  Were  we  not,  how  could  we  be 
always  wanner  tlian  the  air  outside  us  ?  There  is 
a  process  going  on  perpetually  in  each  of  us,  simi- 
lar to  that  by  which  coals  are  bunit  in  the  fire,  oil 
in  a  lamp,  wax  in  a  candle,  and  the  earth  itself  in  a 
volcano.  To  keep  each  of  those  fires  alight  oxy- 
ge&  is  needed ;  and  the  products  of  combustion,  as 
they  are  called,  are  more  or  less  the  same  in  each 
case,  —  carbonic  acid  and  steam. 

These  facts  Justify  the  expression  I  just  made 
use  of  (and  which  may  have  seemed  to  some  of  you 
fantastical),  that  the  fire  and  the  candles  in  the 
crowded  room  were  breathing  the  same  breath  as 
you  wire.  It  is  but  too  true.  An  average  fire  in 
the  grate  requires,  I  believe,  to  keep  it  burning  as 
much  oxygen  as  tiree  human  beings  do ;  each  can- 
dle or  lamp  must  have  its  sliare  of  oxygen  likewise:, 
and  that  a  very  consideraljle  one  ;  and  an  average 


gas-burner  —  pray  attend  to  this,  you  who  live  in 
rooms  lighted  with  gas  —  consumes  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  six  candles  or  eleven  men.  All  alike  are 
making  carbonic  ^id.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the 
fire  happily  escapes  up  the  chinm^  in  the  smoke ; 
but  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  human  beings  and 
the  candles  remains  to  poison  the  room,  unless  it 
be  ventilated. 

Now,  I  think  you  may  understand  one  of  tbe 
simplest,  and  yet  most  terrible,  cases  of  want  of 
ventilation,  —  death  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  A 
human  being  shut  up  in  a  room,  of  which  every 
crack  is  closed,  with  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal, 
falls  asleep,  never  to  wake  again.  His  inward  fire 
is  competing  with  the  fire  of  the  charcoal  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  room ;  both  are  making  carbonic  acid 
out  of  it ;  but  the  charcoal,  being  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  gets  all  the  oxygen  to  itself,  and  leaves 
the  human  being  nothing  to  inhale  but  the  carbonic 
acid  which  it  has  made.  The  human  being,  being 
the  weaker,  dies  first ;  but  the  charcoal  dies  also. 
When  it  has  exhausted  all  Ahe  oxygen  of  the  room 
it  cools,  goes  out,  and  is  found  in  the  morning  half 
consumed  beside  its  victim.  If  you  put  a  giant  or 
an  elephant,  I  should  conceive,  into  that  room,  in- 
stead of  a  human  being,  the  case  would  be  reversed 
for  a  time  ;  the  elephant  Avould  jjut  out  the  burning 
charcoal  by  the  carbonic  acid  from  its  mighty 
lungs;  and  tlien,  when  it  had  exhausted  all  the 
air  ii^the  room,  die  likewise  of  its  own  carbonic 
acid. 

Now,  too,  I  think  we  may  see  what  ventilation 
means,  and  why  it  is  needed. 

Ventilation  means  simply  letting  out  tbe  foul  air, 
and  letting  in  the  fresh  air :  letting  out  the  air 
which  has  been  breathed  by  men  or  by  candles, 
letting  in  the  air  which  has  not.  And,  to  under- 
stand how  to  do  that,  we  must  remember  a  most 
simple  chemical  law,  that  a  gas,  as  it  is  Avarmed, 
expands,  and  therefore  becomes  lighter ;  as  it  cools, 
it  contracts,  and  becomes  heavier. 

Now  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  breath  which  comes 
out  of  our  mouths  is  warm,  lighter  than  the  air, 
and  rises  to  the  ceiling ;  and  therefore  in  any  un- 
ventilated  room  full  of  people,  there  is  a  layer  of 
foul  air  along  the  ceiling.  You  might  soon  test 
tbat  for  yourselves,  if  you  could  mount  a  ladder  and 
put  your  heads  there  aloft.  You  do  test  it  for  your- 
selves when  you  sit  in  the  galleries  of  churches  and 
theatres,  where  the  air  is  provably.more  foul,  and 
therefore  more  injurious  than  down  below. 

Where,  again,  work-peo2)le  are  employed  in  a 
crowded  house  of  many  stories  the  health  of  those 
who  work  on  the  upper  floors  always  suffers  most. 

In  the  old  monkey-house  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, when  the  cages  were  on  tlie  old  plan,  tier 
upon  tier,  the  poor  little  fellows  in  the  uppermost 
tier  (so  I  have  been  told),  always  died  first  of  the 
monkey's  constitutional  complaint,  consumption, 
simply  from  breathing  the  warm  breath  of  their 
friends  below.  But  since  the  cages  have  been 
altered,  and  made  to  range  side  by  side  from  top 
to  bottom,  consumption  (1  imderstand)  has  vastly 
diminished  among  them. 

The  first  question  in  ventilation,  therefore,  is  to 
get  this  carbonic  acid  safe  out  of  the  room,  while 
it  is  warm  and  light,  and  close  to  the  ceiling ;  for 
if  you  do  not  tliis  happens.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
cools  and  becomes  heavier ;  for  carbonic  acid  gas, 
at  the  same  temj>erature  as  common  air,  is  so  much 
heavier  than  common   air  that  you  may  actually 
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(if  you  arc  haudy  enough)  turn  it  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  and  jKJur  out  I'or  your  enemy  a  glass  of" 
invisible  poison.  So  down  to  the  floor  this  lieavy 
carbonic  acid  comes,  and  lies  along  it,  just  us  it  lius 
otlen  in  the  bottom  of  old  wells,  or  old  brewers' 
vats,  as  a  stratum  of  poison,  killing  occasiimally 
the  men  who  descend  into  it.  Hence,  as  foolish  a 
pr^tice  us  I  know  is  that  of  sleeping  on  the  floor ; 
for,  towards  the  small  hours,  when  tlie  ro<^)m  gets 
cold,  the  sleeper  on  the  floor  is  breathing  carbonic 
acid. 

And  here  one  word  to  those  ladies  who  interest 
themselves  with  the  poor.  The  poor  are  too  apt  in 
times  of  distress  to  pawn  their  Ix^dsteads  and  keep 
their  beds.  Never,  if  you  have  influence,  let  that 
hapiieiu  Keep  the  bedstead,  whatever  else  may 
go,  to  save  the  sleeper  from  the  carbonic  acid  on 
the  floor. 

How,  then,  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  foul  air  on  the 
top  of  the  room  ?  After  all  that  has  been  written 
and  tried  on  ventilation,  I  know  no  simpler  method 
than  putting  into  the  chimney  one  of  Ai'nott's  ven- 
tilators, which  may  be  bought  and  fixed  for  a  few 
shillings,  always  remembering  that  it  must  be  fixed 
into  the  chimney  as  near  tlie  ceiling  as  possible.  I 
can  speak  of  these  ventilators  from  twenty-five 
years'  experience.  Living  in  a  house  with  low 
ceilings,  liable  to  become  overcharged  with  car- 
bonic acid,  which  produces  sleepiness  in  the  even- 
ing, I  have  found  that  tliese  ventilators  keep  the 
air  fresh  and  pure ;  and  I  consider  tiie  presence  of 
one  of  these  ventilators  in  a  room  more  valuable 
than  three  or  four  feet  additional  heighLof  ceiling, 
I  have  found,  too,  that  their  working  proves  how 
necessary  they  are,  from  this  simple  fact,  —  you 
would  suppose  that  as  the  ventilator  opens  freely 
into  the  cliimney,  the  smoke  would  be  blown  down 
tlirough  it  in  high  wind*,  and  blacken  the  ceiling ; 
but  tms  is  just  what  does  not  happen.  If  the  ven- 
tilator be  at  all  properly  poised,  so  as  to  shut  with 
a  violent  gust  of^wind,  it  will  at  all  other  moments 
keep  itself  permanently  open,  proving  thereby  that 
there  is  an  up-drau>jht  of  heated  air  continually 
escaping  from  the  ceiling  up  the  chimney. 

Another  very  simple  method  of  ventilation  is 
employed  in  those  excellent  cottages  which  her 
Majesty  has  built  for  her  laborers  round  Windsor. 
Over. each  door  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  some 
eighteen  inches  square  is  fixed,  allowing  the  foul 
air  to  escape  into  the  passage,  and  iu  the  ceiling  of 
the  passage  a  similar  sheet  of  zinc,  allowing  it  to 
('scai)C  into  the  roof.  Fresh  air,  meanwliile,  should 
l)e  obtained  from  outside,  by  piercing  the  windows 
or  otherwise.  And  here  let  me  give  one  hint  to  all 
builders  of  houses,  —  if  possible  let  bedroom  win- 
dows open  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom. 

Let  me  Impress  the  necessity  of  using  some  such 
contrivances,  not  only  on  parents  and  educators, 
but  on  those  who  emi)loy  work-people,  and  above 
all  on  those  who  employ  young  women  in  shops  or 
in  workrooms.  What  their  condition  may  be  in 
this  city  I  know  not ;  but  most  painful  it  has  been 
to  me  In  other  places,  when  passing  through  ware- 
houses or  workrooms,  to  see  the  pale,  sodden,  and 
as  the  Ffench  would  say,  "  etiolated  "  countenances 
of  the  girls  who  were  ])assing  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  them ;  and  painful,  also,  to  bn'athe  an 
atmosphere  of  which  habit  had,  alas,  made  them 
uncomvious,  but  which  to  one  coming  out  of  the 
open  air  was  altogether  noxious,  and  shocking  also ; 
for  it  was  fostering  the  se«'ds  of  death,  not  only  in  the 
pretjient  but  in  future  generations. 


Why  should  tliis  be  ?  Every  one  will  agree  that 
good  ventilation  is  necessary  in  a  hospital  because 
people  cannot  get  well  without  fresh  air.  Do  tliey 
not  see  that  by  the  same  reasoning  good  ventila- 
tion is  necessarv  everywhere  because  people  can- 
not remain  well  without  fresh  air?  Let  me  en- 
treat those  who  employ  women  in  workrooirts,  if 
they  have  no  time  to  read  through  such  books  as 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  "  Physiology  applied  to 
Health  and  Education,"  and  Madxuue  de  Wahl's 
"  Practical  Hints  on  the  Moral,  Mental,  and  Physi- 
cal Training  of  Girls,"  to  procure  certain  tracts, 
published  by  Messrs.  J.arrold,  Paternoster  Roy^,  for 
the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  ;  especialh'  one 
which  bears  on  this  subject,  "  The  Black  Hole  in 
our  own  Bedrooms  " ;  Dr.  Lankesler's  "  School 
Manual  of  Health,"  or  a  manual  on  ventilation, 
published  by  the  Metropolitan  Working  Classes 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Public  Health. 

I  look  forward  —  I  say  it  openly  —  to  some 
period  of  higher  civilization,  when  the  acts  of  par- 
liament for  the  ventilation  of  factories  and  work- 
shops shall  be  largely  extende<l,  and  made  far  more 
stringent ;  when  officers  of  public  health  shall  he 
empowered  to  enforce  the  ventilation  of  every  room 
in  which  persons  are  employed  for  hire ;  and  em- 
powered also  to  demand  a  proper  system  of  venti- 
lation for  every  new  house,  whether  in  country  or 
in  town.  To  that,  I  believe,  we  must  come  ;  but  I 
had  sooner  far  see  these  improvements  carried  out, 
as  befits  the  citizens  of  a  free  countrv',  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  rather  than  in  that  of  the  Law,  —  car- 
ried out,  not  compulsorily  ami  from  fear  of  fines, 
but  voluntarily,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  honor,  and 
humanity.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  good  feeling 
of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  whether  the  health  of 
those  whom  they  employ,  and  therefore  the  supply 
of"  fi-esh  ak  which  they  absolutely  need,  are  not 
flatters  for  wliich  they  are  not  more  or  less  respon- 
sible to  their  countrv  and  their  God. 

And  if  any  excellent  person  of  the  old  school 
should  answer  me,  "  Why  make  all  this  fuss  about 
ventilation?  Our  fbrefethers  got  on  very  well 
without  it,"  I  umst  answer  that,  bcjrging  their 
pardons,  our  ancestors  did  nothinjj  of  the  kind. 
Our  ancestors  got  on  usually  very  ill  in  these  mat- 
ters :  and  when  they  got  on  well,  it  was  becaus^ 
the}'  had  good  ventilation  in  spite  of  themselves. 

First  they  got  on  very  ill.  To  quote  a  few  re- 
markable instances  of  longevity,  or  to  tell  me  that 
men  were  larger  and  stronger  on  the  average  in  old 
times,  is  to  yield  to  the  old  fallacy  of  fancving  that 
savages  were  peculiarly  healthy  because  tliose  who 
were  seen  were  active  and  strong.  The  simple  an- 
swer is,  that  the  strong  alone  survived,  while  the 
majority  died  from  the  severity  of  the  training. 
Savages  do  not  increase  in  number  ;  and  our  ances- 
tors increased  but  very  slowh-  for  many  centuries. 
I  am  not  going  to  disgust  my  audience  with  statis- 
tics of  disease  ;  but  knowing  something,  as  I  hap- 
pen to  do,  of  the  social  state  and  of  the  health  of  the 
Middle  and  Elizabethan  Ages,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  average  of  disease  and  death  was 
far  greater  then  than  it  is  now.  Epidemics  of  inanv 
kinds,  typhus,  ague,  plague,  —  all  diseases  which 
were  caused  more  or  less  by  bad  air,  devastated  tliis 
land  and  Europe  in  those  days  with  a  horril>Ie  in- 
tensity, to  which  even  the  choleras  of  our  times  are 
mild.  The  back  streets,  the  hospitals,  tliej:dls,  the 
barracks,  the  camps,  —  every  place  in  which  any- 
large  nimiber  of  persons  congregated,  were  so  many 
nests  of  pestilence,  engendered  l)y  uncleanliness. 
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which  defiled  alike  the  water  which  was  drank  and 
the  air  which  was  breathed  ;  and  as  a  single  fact, 
of  which  the  tables  of  insurance  companies  as- 
sure us,  the  average  of  human  life  in  England  has 
increased  twenty  five  per  cent  since  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  o-wing  simply  to  our  more  rational  and 
cleanly  habits  of  life.     • 

But  secondly,  I  said  that  when  our  ancestors  got 
on  well,  they  did  so  because  they  got  ventilation 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Luckily  for  them,  tlieir 
houses  were  ill-built,  their  doors  and  windows 
would  not  shut.  They  had  lattice-windowed  houses 
too,  t»  live  in  one  of  which,  as  I  can  testify  from 
long  experience,  is  as  thoroughly  ventilating  as 
living  in  a  lantern  with  the  glass  broken  out.  It 
was  because  their  houses  were  full  of  draughts, 
and  still  more,  in  the  early  middle  age,  because 
they  had  no  glass,  and  stopped  out  the  air  only  by 
a  shutter  at  night,  that  they  sought  for  shelter 
rather  than  for  fresh  air,  of  which  they  sometimes 
had  too  much ;  and  to  escape  the  wind,  built  their 
houses  in  holes,  such  as  that  in  which  the  old  city 
of  Winchester  stands.  Shelter,  I  believe,  as  much 
as  the  desire  to  be  near  fish  in  Lent,  and  to  occupy 
the  rich  alluvium  of  the  valleys,  made  the  monVs 
of  old  England  choose  the  river-banks  for  the  sites 
of  their  abbeys.  They  made  a  mistake  therein, 
which,  like  most  mistaaces,  did  not  go  unpunished. 
These  low  situations,  especially  while  the  Ibrests 
were  yet  thick  on  the  hills  around,  were  the  peren- 
nial haunts  of  fever  and  ague,  produced  by  subtle 
vegetable  poisons,  carried  in  the  carbonic  acid 
given  off  by  rotting  vegetation.  So  there  again 
tliey  fell  in  with  man's  old  enemy,  bad  air.  Still, 
as  long  as  the  doors  and  windows  did  not  shut, 
some  free  circulation  of  air  remained.  But  now 
our  doors  and  windows  shut  only  too  tight.  We 
have  plate-glass  instead  of  lattices ;  and  we  have 
replaced  the  draughty  and  smoky  but  really  whole- 
some open  chimney,  with  its  wide  comers  and 
settles,  by  narrow  registers,  and  even  by  stoves. 
We  have  done  all  we  can,  in  fact,  to  seal  ourselves  up 
hermetically  from  the  outer  air,  and  to  breathe  our 
own  breaths  over  and  over  again  ;  and  we  pay  the 
penalty  of  it  in  a  thousand  ways  unknown  to  oiu* 
ancestors,  tlirough  whose  rooms  all  the  winds  of 
heaven  whistled,  and  who  were  glad  enough  to 
shelter  themselves  from  draughts  in  the  sitting- 
room  by  the  liigh  screen  round  the  fire,  and  in  the 
sleeping-room  by  the  thick  curtains  of  the  four-post 
bedstead,  which  is  now  rapidly  disappearing  before 
a  higher  civilization.  We,  therefore,  absolutely 
require  to  make  for  ourselves  the  very  ventilation 
from  which  our  ancestors  tried  to  escape. 

But,  ladies,  there  is  an  old  and  true  proverb, 
that  you  may  bring  a  horse  to  the  water,  bat  you 
cannot  make  him  drink.  And  in  likewise  it  is  too 
true  that  jou  may  bring  people  to  the  fresh  air, 
but  you  cannot  malce  them  breathe  it.  Their  own 
folly,  or  the  folly  of  their  parents  and  educators, 
prevents  their  lungs  being  duly  filled  and  duly 
emptied.  Therefore,  the  blood  is  not  duly  oxygen- 
ated, and  the  whole  system  goes  wrong.  Paleness, 
weakness,  consumption,  scrofula,  and  too  many 
other  ailn^ents  are  the  consequences  of  ill-filled 
lungs.  For  without  well-filled  lungs  robust  health 
is  impossible. 

And  if  any  one  shall  answer,  "  Wc  do  not  wiiit 
robust  healtli  so  much  as  intellectual  attainment. 
The  mortal  body,  being  the  lower  organ,  must 
take  its  chance,  .'ind  be  even  sacrificed,  if  need  be, 
to  the  higher  organ,  the  immortal  mind,"  to  such 


I  reply,  You  cannot  do  it.  The  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  the  express  will  of  God,  laugh  such  at- 
tempts to  scorn.  Every  organ  of  the  Ixxly  is 
formed  out  of  the  blood  ;  and  if  the  blood  be  viti- 
ated, every  organ  suffers  in  proportion  to  its  deli- 
cacy ;  ami  the  brain,  being  the  most  delicate  and 
highly  specialized  of  all  organs,  suffers  most  of  all 
and  soonest  of  all,  as  every  one  knows  who  has 
tried  to  work  his  brain  when  his  digestion  was  the 
least  out  of  order.  Nay,  the  very  morals  will  suffer. 
From  ill-filled  lungs,  which  signify  ill-repaired 
blood,  arise  year  by  year  an  amount  not  merely  of 
disease,  but  of  folly,  temper,  laziness,  intemperance, 
madness,  and,  let  me  tell  you  fairly,  crime, — the 
sum  of  which  will  never  be  known  till  that  great 
day  when  men  shall  be  calk'd  to  account  for  all 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or 
evil. 

I  must  refer  you  on  this  subject  again  to  Andrew 
Combe's  "  Physiologj',"  especially  chapters  iv.  and 
vii. ;  and  also  to  chapter  x.  of  Madame  de  Wahl's 
excellent  book.  I  will  only  say  this  shortly,  that 
the  three  most  common  causes  of  ill-filled  lungs,  in 
children  and  in  young  ladies,  are  stillness,  silence, 
and  stays. 

First,  stillness ;  a  sedentary  life  and  want  of  ex- 
ercise. A  girl  is  kept  for  hoiu-s  sitting  on  a  form 
writing  or  reading,  to  do  wliich  she  must  lean  for- 
ward ;  and  if  her  mistress  cruelly  attempts  to  make 
her  sit  upright,  and  thereby  keep  the  spine  in  an 
attitude  for  which  Nature  did  not  intend  it,  she  is 
thereby  doing  her  best  to  bring  on  that  disease  so 
fearfully  common  in  girls'  schools,  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine.  But  practically  the  girl  will  stoop 
forward.     And  what  happens  ? 

The  lower  ribs  are  pressed  into  the  body,  there- 
by displacing  more  or  less  something  insifle.  ITie 
diaphragm  in  the  mean  time,  which  is  the  very  bel- 
'  lows  of  the  lungs  remains  loose  ;  the  lungs  are  nev- 
er properly  filled  or  emptied ;  and  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  them.  What 
follows  ?  Frequent  sighing  to  get  rid  of  it ;  heavi- 
ness of  head ;  depression  of  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem under  the  influence  of  the  poison  of  the  lungs  ; 
and  when  the  poor  child  gets  up  from  her  weary 
work,  what  is  the  first  thing  she  probably  does  ?  She 
lifls  up  her  chest,  stretches,  yawns,  and  breathes 
deeply,  —  Nature's  voice.  Nature's  instinctive  cure, 
which  is  probably  regarded  as  ungraceful,  as  what  is 
called  "  lolling  "  is.  As  if  sitting  upright  was  not  an 
attitude  in  itself  essentially  ungraceful  and  such  as  no 
artist  would  care  to  draw.  As  if  "  lolling,"  which 
means  putting  the  body  in  the  attitude  of  the  most 
perfect  ease  compatible  with  a  fully  expanded  chest, 
was  not  in  itself  essentiallv  graceful,  and  to  be  seen 
in  e^  cry  rejiosing  fio;ure  m  Greek  ba.<5-reliefs  and 
vases ;  graceful  and  like  all  gi'aceful  actions,  health- 
ful at  the  same  time.  The  onlv'  wholesome  atti- 
tude of  repose  wliich  I  see  allowed  in  average 
school-rooms  is  lying  on  the  back  on  the  floor,  or 
on  a  sloping  Injard,  in  Avhich  case  the  lungs  tmist  be 
fully  expanded.  I  have  seen  that  plan  work  much 
good,  not  only  with  ^Is,  but  with  delicate  boys, 
especially  when  combined  Avith  moderate  reading 
aloud. 

This  last  word  brings  me  to  the  second  mistake, 
enforced  silence.  I  said  moderate  reading  aloud, 
because  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  irritabilit\- 
of  throat  or  lungs,  too  much  moderation  cannot  be 
used.  You  may  a«  well  try  to  cure  a  diseased  lung 
by  working  it  as  to  cure  a  lame  horse  by  galloping 
him.     But  where  the  breathintr  organs  are  of  aver- 
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age  health,  let  it  be  said  once  and  for  all,  tliat  chil- 
dren and  young:  people  cannot  make  too  much  noise. 
The  parents  who  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  their 
children  have  no  right  to  have  brought  tliem  into 
the  world.  The  5ich(M)lmistress  who  enforces  si- 
lence on  her  pupils  is  committing  —  unintention- 
ally no  doubt,  but  still  committing  —  an  offence 
against  reastm,  worthy  only  of  a  convent.  Everj- 
shout,  every  burst  of  laughter,  every  song ;  nay,  in 
the  case  of  infants,  as  physiologists  well  know,  every 
moderate  fit  of  crying,  conduces  to  health  by  rapid- 
ly filling  and  emptying  the  lung,  and  changing 
tKe  blood  more  rapidly  from  black  to  red,  —  that 
is,  from  death  to  life. 

Andrew  Combe  tells  a  story  of  a  large  charity 
school,  in  which  the  young  girls  were,  for  the  sake 
of  their  health,  shut  up  in  the  hall  and  school-room 
during  play  hours,  from  November  till  Alarch,  and 
no  romping  or  noise  allowed.     The  natural  conse- 

?uences  were,  the  great  majority  of  them  fell  ill  ;  and 
am  afraid  that  a  great  deal  of  illness  has  been  from 
time  to  time  contracted  in  certain  school-rooms, 
simply  tlfpough  this  one  cause  of  enforced  silence. 
Some  cause  or  other  there  must  be  for  the  amount 
of  ill-health  and  weakliness  which  prevails  espe- 
cially among  girls  of  the  middle  classes  in  towns, 
who  have  not,  poor  things,  the  opportunities  which 
richer  girls  have,  of  keeping  themselves  in  strong 
health  by  riding,  skating,  archery  (that  last  quite 
an  admirable  exercise  for  the  chest  and  lungs,  and 
far  preferable  to  cro(juet,  which  iil^olves  too  much 
unwholesome  stooping).  Even  playing  at  ball, 
which  has  been  popular  ever  since  the  time  of  old 
Homer,  who  makes  the  Princess  Nausicaa  and  her 
maidens  play  it  on  the  sea-shore,  after  they  have 
washed  tlie  garments  of  the  roval  household, — 
even  a  game  of  ball,  I  say,  —  if  milliners  and  shop- 
girls had  room  to  indulge  in  one  after  their  seden- 
tary work,  ■ —  might  bring  fresh  spirits  to  many  a 
heart,  and  fresh  color  to  many  a  cheek. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  Greeks.  I  suppose  you 
will  all  allow  that  the  Greeks  were,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  most  beautiful  race  which  the  world  ever 
saw.  Everj'  educated  man  knows  that  they  were 
also  the  cleverest  of  all  races  ;  and,  next  to  his 
Bible,  thanks  God  for  Gi*eek  literature. 

Now  these  people  had  made  physical  as  well  as 
intellectual  education  a  science  as  well  as  a  study. 
Their  women  practised  graceful  (in  some  cases  even 
athletic)  exercises.  They  developed,  by  a  free  and 
healthy  life,  those  figures  whicb  remain  everlasting 
and  unapproachable  models  of  human  beauty  ;  but 
(to  come  to  ray  third  point)  they  wore  no  stays. 
Tlie  first  mention  of  stays  that  I  have  ever  found  is 
in  the  letters  of  dear  old  Synesius,  Bishop  of  Gyrene, 
on  the  Greek  coast  of  AMca,  about  four  hundred 
years  after  the  Christian  era.  He  tells  us  how, 
when  he  was  shipwrecked  on  a  remote  part  of  the 
coast,  and  he  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  were 
starving  on  cockles  and  limpets,  there  was  among 
them  a  slave  girl  out  of  the  far  East,  who  had  a 

f  inched  wasp-waist,  such  as  you  may  see  on  the  old 
lindoo  sculptures,  and  such  as  you  may  see  in  any 
street  in  a  British  town. 

And  when  the  Greek  ladies  of  the  neighborhood 
found  her  out,  they  sent  for  her  from  house  to  house, 
to  behold  with  astonishment  and  laughter  this 
new  and  prodigious  waist,  with  which  it  seemed 
to  them  it  waa  impossible  for  a  human  bi'ing  to 
breathe  or  live  ;  and  tliey  petted  the  poor  girl  "and 
fed  lujr,  as  tliey  might  a  dwarf  or  a  giantess,  till 
she  got  quite  fat  and  comfortable,  while  her  owners 


had  not  enough  to  eat.  So  strange  and  ridiculous 
seemed  our  present  fashion  to  the  descendants  of 
those  who,  centuries  before,  had  imanned,  because 
they  had  seen  living  and  moving,  those  glorious 
statues  which  we  pretend  to  admire,  but  refuse  to 
imitate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  few  centuries  hence,  when 
mankind  has  learnt  to  fear  God  more,  and  therefore 
to  obey  more  strictly  those  laws  of  nature  and  of 
science  which  are  the  will  of  God,  —  it  seems  to 
me,  I  say,  that  in  those  days  the  present  fashion  of 
tight-lacing  will  be  lofjked  back  ujwn  as  a  contempti- 
ble and  barbarous  sui)erstition,  denoting  a  very  low 
level  of  civilization  in  the  peoples  which  have  prac- 
tised it.  That  for  generations  past,  women  should 
have  been  in  the  habit,  —  not  to  please  men,  who 
do  not  care  about  the  matter  as  a  fx)int  of  beauty, 
—  but  simply  to  vie  with  each  other  in  obedience 
to  something  called  fashion, — that  they  should,  I 
say,  have  been  in*the  habit  of  deliberately  crushing 
that  part  of  the  body  which  should  be  specially  left 
free,  contracting  and  displacing  their  lungs,  their 
heart,  and  all  the  most  vital  and  important  organs, 
and  entailing  thereby  disease,  not  only  on  them- 
selves, but  on  their  children  after  them,  —  that  for 
forty  years  past  physicians  should  have  been  telling 
them  of  the  folly  of  what  they  have  been  doin^ ;  — 
and  that  they  should  as  yet,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  not  only  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  warnings, 
but  actually  deny  the  offence,  of  which  one  glance 
of  the  physician  or  the  sculptor,  who  know  what 
shape  the  human  body  ought  to  be,  brings  them  in 
guilty,  —  this,  I  say,  is  an  instance  of —  what  shall 
1  cafl  it  ?  which  deserves  at  once  the  lash,  not 
merely  of  the  satirist,  but  of  any  theologian  who 
really  believes  that  God  made  the  physical  universe. 
Let  me,  I  pray  you,  appeal  to  your  common  sense 
for  a  moment.  When  any  one  chooses  a  horse  or 
a  dog,  whether  for  strength,  for  speed,  or  for  any 
other  useful  j)urpose,  the  first  thing  almost  to  be 
looked  at  is  the  girth  round  the  lower  ribs,  the 
room  for  heart  and  lungs.  Exactly  in  proportion 
to  that  will  be  the  animal's  general  healthiness, 
power  of  endurance,  and  value  in  many  other  ways. 
If  you  will  look  at  eminent  lawyers  and  famous 
orators,  who  have  attained  a  healthy  old  age,  you 
will  see  that  in  everj'  case  they  are  men  (like  the  late 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  others  whom  I  could  mention) 
of  remarkable  size,  not  merely  in  the  upper,  but  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest ;  men  who  had,  there- 
fore, a  peculiar  power  of  using  the  diaphragm  to  fill 
and  to  cleai'  the  lungs,  and  therefore  to  oxygenate 
the  blood  of  the  whole  botly.  Now  it  is  just  these 
lower  ribs,  across  which  the  diaphragm  is  stretched 
like  the  head  of  a  drum,  which  stays  contract  to  a 
minimum.  If  you  advised  owners  of  horses  and 
hounds  to  put  their  horses  or  their  hounds  into 
stays,  and  lace  them  up  tight,  in  order  to  increase 
their  beauty,  you  would  receive,  I  doubt  not,  a  very 
courteous,  but  certainly  a  very  decidgd  refusal  to  do 
that  which  Avould  spoil  not  merely  the  animals 
themselves,  but  the  whole  stud  or  the  whole  kennel 
for  years  to  come.  And  if  you  advised  an  orator  to 
put  himself  into  tight  stays,  he,  no  doubt,  again 
would  give  a  courteous  answer;  but  he  would  reply^ 
(if  he  was  a  really  educated  man)  that  to  comply 
with  your  request  would  involve  ms  giving  up  pub- 
lic work,  unaer  the  j)robable  penalty  of  being  dead 
within  the  twelvemonth. 

And  how  much  work  of  every  kiud,  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical,  is  siwiled  or  hindered  —  how 
many   deaths  occur  fn>ni  consumption  and  other 
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complaints  wluch  are  the  result  of  this  habit  of 
tivht  lac'lng,  is  known  partly  to  the  medical  men, 
who  lift  up  their  voices  in  vain,  and  known  fully  to 
lliia  who  will  not  interfere  witli  the  least  of  his  own 
])hy^ical  laws  to  save  human  beings  from  the  conse- 
(|uences  of  their  own  wilful  folly. 

And  now  —  to  end  tWs  lecture  with  more  pleas- 
ing thoughts —  What  becomes  of  this  breath  which 
])ai<ses  mjm  your  lips?  Is  it  merely  harmful, 
merely  waste  ?  God  forbid  1  God  has  forbidden 
that  any  tiling  should  be  merely  harmful  or  merely 
wasite  in  this  so  wise  and  well-made  world.  The 
carbonic  acid  which  passes  from  your  lips  at  every 
breath  —  ay,  even  that  which  oozes  from  the  volcano 
crater  when  the  eruption  is  past  —  is  a  precious 
boon  to  thousands  of  tilings  of  which  you  have  dai- 
ly need.  Indeed,  tliere  is  a  sort  of  hint  at  physical 
truth  in  the  old  fairy  tale  of  the  wirl,  from  whose 
lips,  as  she  spoke,  fell  pearls  and  diamonds  ;  for  the 
carbonic  acid  of  your  breath  may^elp  hereafter  to 
make  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  of  a  pearl,  or  the 
still  piu'er  carbon  of  a  diamond.  Nay,  it  may  go  (in 
such  a  world  of  transformations  do  we  live)  to  make 
atoms  of  coal  strata,  which  shall  lie  buried  for  ages 
beneath  deep  seas,  shall  be  upheaved  in  continents 
which  are  yet  unborn,  and  tliere  be  burnt  for  the 
use  of  a  future  race  of  men,  and  resolved  into  their 
original  elements. 

Coal,  wise  men  tell  us,  is  on  the  whole  breath  and 
sunlight,  —  the  breath  of  living  creatures  who  have 
lived  in  the  vast  swamps  and  forests  of  some  prime- 
val world,  and  the  sunlight  which  transmuted  that 
breatli  into  the  leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  magically 
locked  up  for  ages  in  that  black  stone,  to  become, 
when  it  is  burnt  at  last,  Ught  and  carbonic  acid,  as 
it  was  at  first.  For  though  you  must  not  breathe 
your  breath  again,  you  may  at  lea^t  eat  your  breath, 
if  you  will  allow  the  sun  to  transmute  it  for  jou  in- 
to vegetables;  or  you  may  enjoy  its  fragrance  and 
its  color  in  the  shape  of  a  lily  or  a  ro.se.  When 
you  walk  in  a  sunlit  garden,  every  word  you  speak, 
every  breath  you  breath,  is  feeding  the  plants  and 
flowers  around.  The  delicate  surface  of^  the  green 
leaves  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  and  parts  it  into  its 
elements,  retaining  the  carbon  to  make  woody  fibre, 
and  courteously  i-eturning  you  the  oxygen  to  min- 
gle with  the  fresh  air,  and  be  inhaled  by  your  lungs 
once  more.  Tlius  do  you  feed  the  plants,  just  as 
the  plants  feed  you,  while  the  great  life-giving  sun 
feeds  both  ;  and  the  geranium  standing  i^  the  sick 
child's  window  does  not  merely  rejoice  his  eye  and 
mind  by  its  beauty  and  freshness,  but  repays  hon- 
estly the  trouble  spent  on  it,  absorbing  the  breath 
which  the  child  needs  not,  and  giving  to  him  tlie 
breath  wliich  he  needs. 

So  are  the  services  of  all  things  constituted  ac- 
cording Ui  a  divine  and  wonderful  order,  and  knit 
ttjgether  in  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness. A  fact  to  be  remembered  with  hopo  and 
comfort,  but  also  with  awe  and  fear.  For  as  in 
that  wliich  is  above  nature,  so  in  nature  itself;  he 
that  breaks  one  physical  law  is  guilty  of  all.  The 
whole  universe,  as  it  were,  takes  up  arms  against 
liini  ;  and  all  Nature,  with  her  numoerless  and  un- 
seen powers,  is  ready  to  avenge  herself  on  him,  and 
on  his  children  after  liim,  he  knows  not  when  nor 
where.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  obeys  the  laws 
of  nature  with  his  whole  heart  and  mind  will  find 
all  things  working  together  to  him  for  good.  He  is 
at  peace  with  the  physical  universe.  He  Is  helped 
and  befriended  alue  by  the  sun  above  his  head  and 
the  dust  beneath  his  feetj  because  he  is  obeying 


the  will  and  mind  of  Him  who  made  sun,  and 
dust,  and  all  thfugs,  and  who  lias  given  them  a 
law  which  cannot  be  broken. 


KOBERT'S  CAPITAL  HIT. 


I  DID  not  expect  to  hear  from  Robert  for  two 
days,  and  I  expected  that  liis  first  letter  would  con- 
tain littio  more  than  the  announcement  of  his  arri- 
val at  Paris.  In  order  to  make  tilings  as  little 
unpleasant  for  me  as  possible,  he  had  promised  to 
write  such  letters  as  I  could  show  to  his  mother, 
and  to  put  all  the  private  intelligence  about  the 
"  little  bit  of  a  venture  "  on  a  separate  shcA.*t.  The 
first  letter  came,  and  merely  announced  his  arrival, 
and  that  he  ha<l  put  liimself  in  communication  with 
the  i>erson  with  whom  his  client's  business  was  to 
be  transacted.  This  letter  had  no  enclosure,  and 
its  vagueness  made  no  impression  uixin  ray  mother- 
in-law.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  Mrs.  John's 
theory  respecting  the  degree  of  confidence  in  mat- 
ters of  business  of  which  t  was  held  by  Robert  to  be 
intellectually  worthy.  But  the  third  iuvelojie  had 
a  tiny  sheet  of  very  thin  paper,  closely  covered 
with  waiting,  inside  the  ostensible  contents ;  and  I 
escaped  as  soon  as  I  could  firom  the  breiikfast-table 
to  my  ow«  room,  to  peruse  this  dooufcaent  in  peace. 

I  had  not  read  six  lines  of  it  before  I  saw  that 
Robert  was  dishtartened.  He  had  found  Mr.  Dis- 
ney more  unmanageable,  more  flighty,  more  unrea- 
sonable tliaa  he  had  expected.  He  could  not  get 
him  to  settle  anything  definitely,  —  he  would,  and 
he  would  not.  He  acknowleilged  that  he  must  sell 
the  mine,  but  it  had  been  so  badly  managed  as  to 
have  decreased  seriously  in  value,  and  tliat  he  had 
been  going  on  in  so  reckless  a  fashion  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  set  his  affairs  right  at  any  less  cost  than 
the  immediate  sale. 

"  All  this,"  Robert  wrote,  "  I  have  told  Dorrison, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  gone  off"  to  Scotland  about 
some  tremendously  weighty  undertaking  in  iron 
ship-building  in  the  Clyde,  —  and  also  that  1  am 
sure,  from  Disney's  manner,  that  some  one  else  has 
got  hold  of  him,  and  he  is  'diuffling  in  this  way  in 
order  to  see  which  of  the  two  offers  is  the  better. 
I  have  very  little  of  the  detective  faculty,  but  I 
have  scented  so  much,  at  all  events  ;  and  I  strongly 
suspect  that  when  he  kept  me  waiting  an  hour  for 
him  yesterday  at  one  of  nis  two  addreiises,  he  was 
seeing  somebody  else  on  similai'  business  at  the 
other.  He  is  a  reckless  being,  but  at  the  same 
time  slipjiery  and  uncertain.  However,  Wain- 
Avright  knows  all  about  his  liabilities  in  Loudon, 
and  I  am  getting  to  know  about  them  here  ;  and  if 
we  can  arrange  them  on  decent  terms,  and  get  him 
to  take  a  reasonable  sum,  and  si^  the  agreement 
for  the  sale,  all  will  be  well.  By  one  of  those 
accidents,  which  I  dare  say  are  not  so  very  uncom- 
mon, if  one  only  knew,  I  met  yesterday,  as  he 
stood  staring  up  in  wonder  at  the  demolitions  and 
reconstructions  here,  wluch  are  sufficiently  astound- 
ing to  strangers  already,  —  but  are,  they  say,  the 
merest  faint  outline  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  that 
way,  — -  our  old  aoquaintance  Thaddeus  Flynn. 
Don't  you  remember  his  bein^  at  our  wedding,  and 

f;oing  to  California  immediately  afterwards  ?  Well, 
le  made  a  fortune  there,  and  he  seems  inclined 
to  sjiend  a  fair  share  of  it  in  Pai'L* ;  than  which 
there  is  no  more  convenient  sphoi'c  for  such  an  o{>- 
eration.    Tne  bearing  of  these  particulars  is,  tliat 
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Flynn  is  able  to  give  mo  important  information 
about  the  mine  of  Campo  dc  Ioh  .\ngeIos.  He  knows 
it  well,  fiavs  it  is  of  immense  value,  and  needs  only 
honest  ancl  intelligent  m^nagc-iiient  to  be  a  splendid 
concern,  —  a  *  sale  fortune,*  pays  Flynn,  to  ever)' 
one  ctmct'rned  in  it.  With  this  additional  motive 
for  bi'lievin;r  in  my  purjKJJH;,  it  is  not  a  little  vexa- 
tious to  bo  balked  and  puzzled  by  Disney's  queer, 
unsatisfactory,  shuffling  ways,  and  to  feel  sure  that 
some  one  is  coimtermining  me.  I  must  have  patience 
and  prudence,  I  suppose,  but  I  confess  I  am  rather 
tired  of  this  uncertainty  already.  I  am  to  see  liim 
this  afternoon,  and  will  report  progress.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  timere  is  some  one  in  the  field, 
whose  tactics  are  of  the  same  nature  as  ours,  and  I 
am  almost  sure  that  some  one  has  got  at  his  infor- 
mation through  an  inadvertence  of  Wain^vright's." 

Robert's  letter  worried  me  a  good  deal.  I  found 
I  had  been  cherishing  much  more  hope  in  this 
case  than  I  usually  felt  in  anything  speculative.  I 
hated  the  idea  of  liis  being  disappointed,  after  all 
his  toil  and  anxiety,  and  was  not  adequately  con- 
soled by  the  remembrance  of  the  certainly  liberal 
fee,  and  the  presumably  valuable  connection.  I 
was  very  dull  all  day  ;  1  could  not  rouse  myself;  I 
could  not  try  to  be  companionable  with  my  mother- 
in-law  ;  and  when  the  evening  post  brought  an 
announcement  from  Mrs.  John,  that  she  intended 
to  honor  us  whh  her  company  on  the  following 
day,  and  would  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  her 
"  two  toddles,"  who  were  two  extremely  odious 
spoiled  children,  to  see  their  dear  grandmamma, 
but  begged  we  would  not  "  put  oiurselves  out,"  or 
introduce  unwholesome  pastry  at  tea,  —  then  I  felt 
I  could  not  endure  it ;  I  must  get  awa)',  I  must 
bear  the  next  day's  anxiety  somewhere  away  from 
Clapham. 

"  I  'ni  sorry  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  Mrs.  John, 
ma'am,"  I  said,  when  my  mother-in-law  had  read 
out  the  note ;  "  but  I  am  going  to  Sydenham  to- 
morrow, to  see  my  cousin.  Miss  Eccles." 

"  Indeed  I  "  said  Mrs.  Heron,  with  a  perfect  per- 
formance of  the  snifl'  condemnatory.  "  I  wonder 
you  did  not  mention  the  engagement  before.  But, 
I  dare  say,  Mrs.  John  will  not  mind." 

1  felt  quite  siu-e  she  wo^lld  not,  and  that  the  two 
ladies  would  have  a  comfortable  talk  over  me  during 
my  absence,  so  I  did  not  make  any  apology.  The 
next  morning,  the  weather  being  still  serenely 
beautiftil,  I  set  off,  in  a  chocolate-colored  omnibus, 
to  p<'rform  the  first  stage  of  my  journey  to  London 
Bridge,  from  whence  alone,  in  those  days,  Syden- 
ham was  attainable  by  railway. 

If  Uiere  be  such  a  thing  in  England  as  a  cheer- 
ful waiting-room,  which  I  do  not  believe,  it  certainly 
was  not  to  be  found  at  the  London  Bridge  Railway 
Station  ten  years  ago.  It  is  almost  that  time  since 
I  have  seen  the  din^  apartment,  with  the  deplor- 
able, high-silled  windows  ;  the  shabby  floor-clotlied 
floors  ;  Uie  ingeniously  uncomfortable  benches  ;  tlie 
heavy,  dust-laden  tables  ;  the  leathei>bound  Testa- 
ments ;  the  dumpy  bottle  of  stale,  imdrinkable 
water  ;  the  muggy  glass ;  and  the  out-of-date  time> 
table,  which  rendered  a  sojourn  in  the  precincts  of 
the  London  Bridge  railway  a  penitential  exercise. 
Every  tiling  may  be  changed  now,  for  aught  I  know, 
and  the  general  first-class  waiting-room  may  bo  as 
handsome,  cheerfiU,  refined,  and  liabitable  an  apiirt- 
ment  as  those  assi<rned  to  a  similar  purpose  on  the 
otlier  side  of  tht-  Channel,  where  the  railways  be- 
long to  tlie  government,  and  the  goveriuuent  best 


secures  its  own  interests  by  consulting  the  conven- 
ience and  the  tastes  of  the  people.  I  only  know  that 
waiting-room  was  a  fearsome  place  on  that  fine 
summer  forenoon,  when  I,  finding  I  had  missed  a 
train  for  Sydenham,  and  should  have  an  hour  to 
wait  for  the  next,  seated  myself  despondently  on 
one  of  the  benches,  on  the  surf  iace  of  whose  leather 
(■ovi'ring  dust  and  grease  contended  for  the  suprem- 
acy, and  made  np  my  mind,  ruefully,  that  tliis 
was  almost  as  bad  as  putting  up  with  Mrs.  John  at 
Acanthus  Villa. 

A  woman,  whose  £ace  wore  an  expression*  of 
chronic  discontent  and  fatigue,  and  two  tired  chil- 
dren, were  in  the  dreary  waiting-room  ;  the  former 
leaning  her  he^d  forlornly  in  an  angle  of  the  wall ; 
wldlethe  latter  kicked^the  panels  under  the  high- 
silled  windows,  and  drummed  ujwn  the  dirty  lower 
panes,  which  they  coidd  hardly  reach.  I  had 
bought  a  morning  paper,  but  I  dia  not  feel  inclined 
to  read  it.  I  am  not  a  sufficiently  large-minded 
woman  to  find  solace  for  private  trouble  in  jjublic 
aflairs,  and  my  own  small  sphere  occupies  me  to 
the  exclusion  of  nobler  themes.  If  the  philosopher 
who  defined  the  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  intellect  as  integral,  consisting  in  the  inca- 
pacity of  women  to  entertain  abstract  ideas,  had 
known  me,  I  am  sure  he  might  have  cited  me  tri- 
umphantly in  support  of  his  theory".  I  remember 
one  day  when  we  were  talking  on  tliis  very  subject 
of  speculations,  Robert  said  to  me  :  "  Martha,  my 
dear,  you  are  a  true  woman  as  to  your  brain  ;  you 
have  no  faculty  of  generalization.'  And  I  replied  : 
'  I  dare  say  not.  I  have  not  the  least  notion  what 
you  mean ;  but  I  don't  want  to  have  the  notion  or 
the  faculty  either.*  I  found  out  afterwards  what 
he  meant,  and  I  know  he  is  right.  If  Robert  were 
an  officer  in  the  army,  I  know  I  could  not  under- 
stand or  care  about  war  or  peace,  except  as  his 
safety  and  welfare  should  be  concerned  in  them ; 
and  so  it  would  be  in  every  other  case  ;  so  it  was 
in  this  particular  case.  The  Campo  de  los  Ange- 
los,  with  all  its  public  and  private  interests,  resolved 
itself  for  me  into  Robert's  being  mortified  or  pleased 
by  the  result  ot*  his  undertaking  and  journey.  Of 
all  theunheroic,  unambitious,  narrow-minded  women 
in  the  world,  I  do  believe  I  am  the  most  unheroic, 
unambitious,  and  narrow-minded. 

No,  I  could  not  read  the  morning  paper ;  and  1 
took  to  gazing  listlessly  out  at  the  large,  intri- 
cate, dirty,  comfortless  station,  where  trains  were 
arriving,  departing,  or  standing  about,  having  their 
doors  slmred  with  water,  and  their  windows  pulled 
violently  up  to  be  imperfectly  rubbed  with  dirty 
cloths.  The  lime  passed  heavily,  and  I  had  just 
ascertained  that  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  wait- 
ing had  gone  over,  when  I  saw  a  man,  whose  ap- 
])earance  seemed  familiar  to  me,  coming  along  the 
platform  from  a  train  which  had  stopped  at  some 
distance,  and  a])i)roaching  the  waiting-room.  In  a 
few  moments  he  had  i-eached  the  thre^old,  followed 
by  a  porter,  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  earrj- 
ing  a  black  bag.  Tliis  person  was  Mr.  Sloane,  of 
wh«)m  Robert  had  spoken,  whom  we  had  met  t>cca- 
sionally  at  Acanthus  Ltidge ;  and  the  ))orter  seemed 
to  know  him,  and  his  infirmity,  for  he  roan'd  liis 
rejJies  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  him. 

"  You  're  sure  you  have  n't  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  quite  sure,"  shouted  the  porter. 

By  this  time  they  were  both  in  tlie  room,  and 
Mr.  Sloane  had  placed  his  black  bag  on  the  huge 
dustv  table.  He  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the 
window  at  which  I  was  standing. 
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"  Vrrv  oxtraonlinarv."  he  said,  in  a  voice  almost 
as  loud  ;is  that  in  which  the  jwrter  had  spoken, 
and  which,  to^t'ther  witli  his  frowning  and  forbid- 
ding appi'arance,  sent  the  children  to  their  mother's 
side,  whence  they  directed  alarmed  looks  at  the 
large  gentleman  who  made  himself  so  very  much  at 
home,  —  •'  very  extraordinary.  I  never  knew  him 
to  be  late  before  —  never." 

"  Perhaps  the  message  did  not  reach  him  soon 
enough,  sir,"  the  porter  said,  and  evidently  wished 
to  get  away,  for  he  looked  fussily  out  of  the  win- 
dow, as  if  he  saw  a  train  coming. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  "  and  Mr.  Sloane  roared, 
more  loudly  than  before.  "  The  message  was  in 
•plenty  of  time.  However,  I  must  wait.  Do  you 
look  sharp  out  there  ;  you  %  be  on  the  platform,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  man. 

"  I  can't  stand  about  there ;  and  if  he  is'n't 
watched,  he  may  go  away  without  seeing  me. 
Look  out  for  him.  I  '11  wait  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so;  and  if  you  see  him,  send  him  in 
here." 

He  gave  the  man  a  shilling ;  and  turning  sulkily 
to  the  table,  undid  the  spring  fastening  of  his  bag, 
and  took  out  several  papers  tied  together  with  red 
tape.  The  porter  passed  the  window  the  next  mo- 
ment with  one  of  his  fellows,  nodding  his  head  and 
jerking  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  unconscious 
Mr.  Sloane,  who  was  mumbling  and  growling  over 
his  papers  like  a  discontented  bear.  He  had  not 
seen  me,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  attract  his  attention. 
He  would  probably  think  it  a  great  nuisance  to 
have  to  talk  to  me  during  our  common  durance, 
and  I  found  it  always  very  fatiguing  to  talk  to  him, 
for  he  was  uninteresting,  deaf,  rude,  and  irritable. 
He  had  just  come  up  from  Sydenham,  I  supposed, 
and  had  made  an  ai)pointment  with  some  individ- 
ual, who  had  not  kept  it,  to  meet  him  at  the  station. 
I  continued  my  unobservant  lookout  upon  the  jjlat- 
form,  and  Mr.  Sloane  sat  with  his  back  to  me,  but 
not  far  from  me  as  I  stood,  still  growling  over  his 
papers,  while  the  tired  children  continued  to  watch 
him  with  round,  alarmed  eyes.         * 

Presently  I  heard  him  scrabbling  among  the  par 
pcrs  still  in  his  bag,  and  muttering,  "  Now  where 
the  deuce  is  it  ?  Where  can  I  have  put  it  ?  I 
certainly  had  it  this  morning,  and  I  did  not  take  it 
out  in  the  train.  Let  me  see.  Did  I  ?  —  No,  cer- 
tainly not."  Then  he  clicked  his  tongue  against  his 
t(!eth,  with  that  sound  unrenderable  in  words  which 
signifies  vexation,  and  searched  through  the  papers 
again.  I  turned  half  round,  and  watched  the  search, 
but  he  did  not  notice  me.  He  grew  more  and  more 
angry  and  impatient ;  turned  his  bag  up  with  the 
open  mouth  downwards  ;  shook  all  its  contents  out 
upon  the  table ;  turned  them  over  unavailingly, 
muttering  all  the  time,  sometimes  inaudibly,  but  at 
others  so  that  I  could  catch  his  words  :  "  There,  if 
I  *ve  come  without  thai,  he  might  as  well  have 
stayed  awav-  as  not.  What  the  deuce  have  I  done 
with  it  ?  If  I  could  even  remember  the  address.  — 
Hotel  de  rUnivers,  was  it?  Hotel  de  Rouen?  Ho- 
tel de  Calais?  Hotel  de  something  or  other.  What 
was  it  ?  "  Now  he  was  frantically  searching  his  pock- 
ets, of  which  —  as  he  was  wrapped  up  as  if  in  mid- 
winter on  this  fine  afternoon  in  May  ■ —  he  had  sev- 
eral ;  and  presently  he  pulled  out  a  white  silk  muffler, 
and  with  it  a  letter,  which  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
on  which  he  pounced  with  a  OTunt  of  satisfaction, 
muttering,  "  How  the  deuce  did  it  get  there  ?  " 

"  Your  train,  ma'am,"  sad  the  jwrter,  to  whom 


Mr.  Sloane  had  given  the  shilling,  "  just  starting. 
Come  along,  little  uns  " ;  and  he  good-naturedly 
took  the  smaller  child  in  his  arms,  while  the  mother 
led  the  other  away,  who  went  with  a  backward 
glance  at  the  gruflf  old  gentleman,  with  whom  I  now 
found  myself  alone. 

He  unfolded  the  letter,  which  was  written  on 
large  business-like  paper,  and  spreading  it  out  on 
the  table,  set  his  elbows  on  eitner  siue  of  it,  and 
holding  his  head  between  his  hands  began  to  nmt- 
ter  and  mumble  moi-e  continuously  and  loudly  than 
before.  Mv  position  was  not  pleasant ;  he  was 
evidently  skimming  the  letter  in  order  to  find  out 
some  particular  passage,  —  probably  the  name  of 
the  hotel  he  had  been  trying  to  recall.  I  could 
distinctly  hear  what  he  said  where  I  stood,  and  I 
could  not  change  mv  position  without  attracting 
his  attention,  which  I  particularly  wished  to  avoid. 
I  was  thinking  that  I  must  do  this  unpleasant  thing, 
however,  when  Mr.  Sloane  said,  quite  aloud: 
"  Hotel  d'Espagne  !  That 's  it,  of  course.  That 's 
where  Dorrison's  man  found  him  I "  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book.  The 
words  so  startled  me,  that  I  tiu-ned  quite  round, 
and  then  and  tliere  proved  myself  incapable  of 
entertaining,  or  at  least  of  acting  on  the  abstract 
idea  of  honor,  for  I  felt  instinctively  that  if  I  lis- 
tened to  this  deaf  gentleman's  communing  with 
himself,  I  should  learn  something  which  it  might  be 
of  importance  to  Robert  to  know,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  me  not  to  listen.  Indeed,  —  so  con- 
fused are  the  feminine  "moral  ideas,"  —  I  had  a 
notion  that  there  was  something  "  providential" 
in  the  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  1  stood  quite 
still,  and  sideways,  at  a  few  feet  from  Mr.  Sloane, 
who  presently  began  to  read  the  letter  before  him 
in  an  audible  voice,  and  almost  consecutively. 
The  earlier  passages, of  the  letter  were  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  but  soon  I  heard  this :  "  Disney  is  playing 
an  artful  game ;  but  I  dare  saj'  as  much  for  the  ftin 
as  for  the  profit  of  it.  But  to  prolong  this  kind  of 
fun  does  not  suit  us,  so  I  have  determined  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  not  happened 
to  meet  Dorrison's  man,  though  I  know  he  is  in 
Paris ;  indeed,  Disney  has  said  as  much,  and 
almost  acknowledged  the  game  he  is  playing ;  so  I 
suppose  he  has  given  him  a  rendezvous  somewhere 
else.  Of  course,  if  it  were  worth  our  while  we 
could  ascertain  that  very  easily,  but  it  is  not.  I 
am  resolved  now  to  use  the  five  hundred  pounds 
assigned  debt,  which  Colvill  prepared  as  a  last 
resource,  in  case  Disney  was  unmanageable,  or 
Dorrison's  man  was  treading  too  closely  on  our 
heels.  Fortunately,  the  method  of  procedure  here, 
in  matters  of  the  kind,  is  very  summary  ;  and  / 
know,  as  a  fact,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
Disney  to  lay  his  hands  on  five  hundred  pounds. 
Indeed,  living  the  life  he  does,  I  am  surprised 
he  has  five  pounds  in  his  pocket.  I  have  just 
now  given  instructions  to  Fayolle's  people.  The 
five  hundred  pounds  debt  to  Roberts  and  Smith 
is  safely  assigned  to  them,  as  you  are  aware,  and 
they  will  take  immediate  action.  Disney  will  find 
himself  in  a  very  short  time  lodged  at  Clichy  ; 
and  the  man  who  brings  him  the  ready  money  to 
get  him  out  will  be  the  successful  candidate  for 
Campo  de  los  Angelos.  It  is  fortunate  there  is 
such  an  effectual  screw  ready  to  be  put  on,  for 
he  really  is  the  most  tiresome  fellow,  the  most 
slippery  customer,  I  ever  had  to  deal  with.  But 
we  have  him  now.  Yesterday,  he  was  so  cool  upon 
our  bargain,  had  so  much  tlie  air  of  a  man   who 
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was  goinj^  to  slip  tlmiugh  my  fingers,  I  made  up 
my  mind  this  must  be  done  at  once.  FayoUe's 
people  will  act  to-morrow,  so  don't  let  any  time  be 
lost  t)n  your  side.  Let  me  have  a  drall  on  Lafitte 
I'or  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  by  the  tenth.  I 
will  report  progress  to-morrow."  Then  came  a 
j)ause,  and  some  mumbled  sentences  which  I  did 
not  catch.  I  had  listened  with  painful  intensity, 
I  had  heard  with  perfect  distinctness,  but  my 
mind  was  not  clear  enough  to  take  note,  in  any 
practicjil  sense,  of  its  own  impressions.  I  knew  I 
should  not  forget  a  word  that  I  had  heard,  though 
some  portions  of  the  letter  came  back  to  me  witli 
more  Ibrce  than  the  others.  I  knew  my  memory 
was  (juite  trustworthy,  but  there  might  be  more 
for  me  U)  hear.  After  a  little,  I  should  be  able  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  and  decide  on  what  was  to  be 
done.  I  remained  motionless,  and  still  intently 
listening ;  but  Mr.  Sloane  thrust  the  letter,  with  a 
final  impatient  grunt,  into  his  bag,  snapped  the 
lock,  and  rose.  I  turned  my  face  to  the  window, 
anil  leaned  my  forehead  against  the  glass.  It 
would  have  been  unfortunate  that  he  should  recog- 
nize me  just  then,  as  he  probably  knew  who  was 
"  Dorrison's  man,"  whom  his  correspondent  was  so 
very  certain  about  outwittin;j.  Mr.  Sloane  was 
walking  heavily  to  the  door,  wnen  the  porter  again 
made  his  appearance,  and  said  ;  "  Mr.  Colvill  's  a 
comin'  in,  sir  " ;  and  in  the  next  breath  ;  "  Yo6r 
train  now,  ma'am." 

Mr.  Sloane  hurried  out,  and  I  caught  sight  of  a 
slight  dark  man,  whom  he  met  a  few  paces  from 
the  door  of  the  waiting-room,  and  with  Vhom  he 
.  walked  away. 

"  Your  train,  ma'am,"  repeated  the  waiter. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  have  changed  my 
mind  ;  I  am  not  going." 

The  man  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  I  suppose 
railway  porters  see  a  good  many  eccentric  and 
foolish  people  in  the  course  of  their  lives  ;  and  tliis 
one  saia  nothing  to  indicate  that  to  have  waited 
nearly  an  hour  for  a  particular  train,  in  such  an 
uninviting  place,  and  then  change  one's  mind 
about  travelling  by  it,  was  not  the  most  orderly 
and  rational  of  proceedings.  I  left  the  station  and 
crossed  over  to  the  enclosed  passage,  which  led,  in 
arcade  fashion,  in  those  days,  to  the  Tooley  Street 
side,  but  which  no  longer  exists.  In  that  passage 
there  were  queer  little  shops,  where  the  railway 
passenger  could  rush  in  and  purchase  fruit,  cakes, 
confectionery,  dolls,  writing-desks,  railway-rugs, 
spectacles,  paper-knives,  slippers,  and  other  uscml 
conmiodities. 

I  entered  the  cake-shop  near  the  entrance,  bought 
some  pastry,  which  gave  me  an  excuse  for  asking 
for  a  seat ;  and  then,  opening  my  pocket-book  on 
the  counter,  I  wrote  down  every  word  of  the  letttrr 
I  had  heard  read  out  by  Mr.  Sloane.  I  had  no 
doubt  of  the  entire  correctness  with  which  I  repro- 
duced it ;  the  sentences  arranged  themselves  in  my 
memory  with  unerring  exactness  :  "  Disney  mill  find 
himself  in  a  very  short  time  lodged  at  Clichy ;  and 
the  man  who  brings  him  the  ready  money  to  get  him 
out  will  be  the  sttccessful  candidate  for  Campo  de  los 
Angelas" 

I  tried  to  recall  what  it  was  I  had  heard  Robert 
telling  John  about  the  summary  action  of  French 
law  in  cases  of  debt,  and  how  creditors  in  England 
could  assign  their  debtors'  obligations  to  French 
holders,  and  so  bring  them  under  the  action  of  the 
law  ;  but  I  had  no  very  clear  notion  of  it  all.  It  did 
not  matter,  however.     No  doubt,  the  writer  of  that 


letter  knew  what  he  was  alM)iit,  and  my  business  was 
to  act  on  the  information  I  had  obtained. 

I  had  Robert's  letter  with  me,  and  now  read  it 
carefully  again.  The  other  formed  a  startling  com- 
mentary uj)on  it.  Mr.  Dorrison  was  n<jt  in  Unvn,  so 
that  I  could  not  go  to  him,  tell  him  what  1  had  found 
out,  and  leave  him  to  circumvent  the  designs  of  the 
other  party.  I  retraced  ray  steps  to  the  London 
Bridge  Railway  Station,  and  entering  the  continen- 
tal department,  ascertained  the  hour  at  which  the 
mail-train  for  Paris,  via  Dover  and  Calais,  would 
be  despatched.  Six  o'clock  p.  m.  It  was  now 
half  past  eleven.  There  was  time  enough,  but  none 
to  spare,  for  what  I  had  to  do. 

Mr.  John  Hackett  had  his  place  of  business,  and 
also  his  place  of  abode,  at  No.  300  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  He  was  the  quietest  and  most  business- 
like of  men,  and  held  Lincoln's  Ion,  out  of  whose 
precincts  he  rarely  stirred,  in  reverence  and  admi- 
ration worthy  of  Tim  Linkinwater.  He  had  been 
an  old  friend  of  my  parents,  and  took  a  kindly  inter- 
est in  myself  and  Gerty.  He  had  not  approved  of 
my  maniage,  not  on  particular,  but  on  general 
grounds.  He  did  not  see  the  good  of  it.  Let  peo- 
ple keep  to  themselves,  and  spend  their  little  or 
much  money,  as^the  case  might  be,  on  themselves,  — 
that  was  his  doctrine.  He  was  very  consistent ;  he 
had  never  married,  or  been  suspected  of  the  remot- 
est notion  of  paying  attention  to  any  woman  in  his 
life.  I  don't  know  what  his  exact  connection  with 
the  legal  profession  was ;  I  believe  he  had  some, 
though  not  "  a  lawyer,"  in  the  precise  sense  of  the 
term ;  but,  whatever  his  business  was,  he  stuck  to  it 
pertinaciously,  never  went  out,  or  had  company  at 
home,  and  cherished  nothing  except  his  cat  and  his 
cough.  I  believe  to  have  lost  either  would  have 
grieved  him  sorely. 

The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  see  Mr.  John 
Hackett.  That  was  easy ;  but  I  was  not  so  sure 
about  what  was  to  come  after,  and  had  plenty  of 
time  to  become  very  uncertain  and  uncomfortable 
about  it,  before  a  dreadful  jingling,  jolting  "  four- 
wheeler  "  deposited  me  at  his  door.  What  a  fool  I 
was  not  to  have  gone  in  a  hansom,  but  I  am  as  in- 
consistent as  most  women.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  rather  a  daring  thing,  but  I  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  get  into  a  hansom  by  myself!  It  is  ten 
years  ago,  you  must  remember. 

]Mr.  Hackett  was  at  home,  and  could  see  me  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  I  found  myself  in  his  private  office, 
—  a  gloomy  room,  with  a  very  oppressive  smell  of 
parchment  and  mouldy  ink  about  it,  —  and  explain- 
ing to  him,  wiiile  he  maintained  profound  silence, 
that  I  had  conic  to  ask  him  for  my  five  hundred 
pounds.  I  am  sure  my  stammering  speech  and 
confused  countenance  would  have  justified  Mr. 
Hackett  in  suspecting  me  of  the  niost  nefarious 
designs  in  making  this  application.  If  he  had 
thought  I  wanted  die  money  in  order  to  run  awav 
from  Robert,  and  endow  a  gay  Lothario  with  all 
my  worldly  goods,  I  should  not  have  blamed  liiin. 
This  suspicion  did  not  present  itself  to  him,  but  1 
saw  at  once  that  which  did. 

"  It  is  verj'  odd  that  you  should  come  in  this 
way,  and  ask  me  for  this  sum,  without  giving  me 
any  notice,"  said  Mr.  Hackett,  severely. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  I  replied ;  "but  Mr.  Heron  told 
me  he  ha<i  explained  to  you  tliat  I  had  the  right  to 
claim  it,  of  my  own  accord,  at  any  time,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  make  any  difficulty  abouti  letting 
me  have  it.  It  is  of  immense  importance  to  me,  to 
Mr.  Heron,  that  there  should  not  be  an  hour's  delay." 
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"  St)h  1 "  said  ]Mr.  Hackett,  slowly ;  "  this  is  to  fol- 
low th«  rest,  I  sun|)ose.  Well,  well,  it  is  of  a  piece 
■with  the  folly  ot  all  you  women.  I  thought  the 
nest-egg  would  not  be  lefl  long." 

How  angry  I  felt  with  him  I  Afterwards,  when 
Robert  explained  that  Mr.  Hackett,  who  did  not 
know  any  of  the  ciircumstances,  had  taken  a  pei> 
fectly  correct  and  sensible  view  of  the  case,  and 
had  been  very  right  and  very  kind  in  deploring 
his  inability  to  prevent  my  committing  what  it  was 
imi)ossible  for  him  to  regard  otherwise  than  as  an 
act  of  arrant  folly,  I  pretended  to  be  convinced, 
but  I  was  not.  More  want  of  generalization,  I  sup- 
pose, another  instance  of  inability  to  take  in  "  ab- 
stract ideas !  " 

"  I  cannot  explain  myself  fiilly,  Mr.  Hackett,"  I 
said ;  "  and  of  course  I  cannot  make  you  give  me 
the  money,  if.  you  won't ;  I  can  only  assure  you 
that  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  me,  you  will  do  me  an 
irrtiparable  injury." 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Hackett ;  "  you 
shall  have  the  money,  —  not  with  my  free  will,  re- 
member ;  and  I  hope  you  will  never  regret  having 
insisted  ujx)n  it.  1  hold  your  husband's  letter  of  in- 
structions ;  you  are  quite  right  about  that ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  act  on  it.  I  -hoped  your  hus- 
band would  have  had  more  wisdom  and  self-con- 
trol." 

"  My  husband  has  plenty  of  wisdom  and  plenty 
of  seltkiontrol,"  I  answered,  shaqily ;  "but  the  money 
is  w^anted  lor  a  matter  in  which  the  need  could  not 
have  been  foreseen." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  know,  —  the  old  story.  No  one  ever 
foresees.     However,  it 's  no  business  of  mine." 

"  You  shall  know  all  about  it  afterwards,  Mr. 
Hackett,"  I  said,  imploringly ;  "  only  believe  me 
now  that  I  want  the  money  for  a  good  purpose. 
Indeed,  it  shall  be  replaced  in  your  h^ds  in  a  few 
days." 

He  shook  his  head,  but  said  nothing ;  then  turned 
his  chair  round  to  his  desk,  and  opened  a  long 
drawer,  from  whence  he  took  a  check-bcwk  and  a 
slip  of  paper  with  a  stamp  upon  it.  Slowly  and 
deliberately  he  made  out  the  check.  1  watched 
the  ^vriting  of  every  letter  of  it.  Then  he  wrote 
something  on  the  oblong  slip  of  stamped  paper, 
and  telling  me  that  it  was  a  receipt  for  five  huntlred 
I>ounds,  directed  me  to  sign  it.  I  did  so,  and  he 
then  lianded  me  the  precious  check. 

"  Shall  I  send  and  get  it  cashed  for  you  ?  "  he 
asked  me. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  said,  eagerly ;  "  I  am  going 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bank,  and  will  cash  it 
myself." 

"  Take  care  where  you  put  it,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
look  sharp  after  your  purse  as  you  come  out  of  the 
Bank." 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Hackett,  and  a  thousand  thanks." 

"  Good-by,  Mrs.  Heron  :  you  are  a  very  foolish 
woman,  and  I  hope  you  may  not  yet  be  very  sorrj* 
for  this  day's  work." 

He  came  with  me  to  the  cab,  for  all  that,  and  shook 
hands  with  me  when  I  was  seated  in  it,  and  said, 
♦'  Tell  Heron  1  should  be  glad  to  see  him." 

"  I  wil^  when  he  returns  from  Paris." 
The  cab  moved  on,  and  I  left  Mr.  Hackett  look- 
ing surprised.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  he 
did  not  know  Robert  was  away.  He  must  have 
wondered  more  than  ever  what  I  wanted  with  the 
money.. 

It  was  just  one  o'clock  when  I  reached  the  Bank 
erf  England.    I  cashed  my  precious  check,  taking 


the  money  in  five  notes  of  a  hundred  pounds  each  ; 
and  having  fastened  my  purse  securely  into  the 
bosom  of  my  dress,  I  drove  once  more  to  the  Lon- 
don Bridge  Railway  Station,  and  found  a  train,  in 
which  I  took  my  place,  jnst  about  to  start  for  Syden- 
ham. 

Aly  cousin,  Mrs.  Eccles,  lived  close  to  the  station 
at  Sydenliam,  in  a  small  house,  with  the  prettiest 
of  gardens,  and  the  greenest  of  palings.  She  was 
a  widow,  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  both 
clever  and  sensible,  and  I  enjoyed  her  society  very 
much.  I  did  not  see  her  often,  because  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  encounter  the  bestrparlor  re- 
g.ime  of  Clapham,  and  my  mother-in-law  regarded 
her  as  an  eccentric  person,  a  dubious  companion  for 
a  well-regidated  young  woman.  If  Mrs.  Heron  did 
not  "  hold  with"  speculators,  she  held  still  less  with 
clever  women.  She  did  not  see  the  good  of  it,  for 
her  part ;  literary  women  never  made  good  wives, 
or  housekeepers,  and  they  had  much  better  leave 
"  such  things" — by  which  my  mother-in-law  meant 
tlie  writing  of  books  —  to  men,  who  had  sense.  One 
of  the  trials,  then,  that  had  attended  my  removal 
to  Clapham,  and  the  relinquishment  ot  our  own 
happy  little  house,  was  the  decrease  in  my  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  my  cousin.  Mrs.  Eccles  -fras  writ- 
ing in  her  tiny  drawing-room,  and  was  surprised 
and  pleased  to  see  me.  I  told  her  at  once  what  had 
happened,  and  was  much  reassured  by  her  composed 
acquiescence  in  my  own  plan  of  proceeding. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  she  said.  "  You  must  go  to 
Paris  by  to-night's  mail,  and  take  the  money  to 
yoiu:  huSband.  Whether  this  Mr.  Disney  is  in 
Clichy  or  out  of  it,  this  will  secure  Mr.  Heron's  sue-, 
cess  ;  and  equally,  of  course,  your  mother-in-law, 
and  that  detestable  British  matron,  Mrs.  John  Her- 
on, must  not  know  anything  about  it." 

"  That  was  my  chief  difficulty ;  I  felt  it  ought  to 
be  avoided,  if  possible :  I  could  not  explain  things 
to  them  ;  and  if  they  tliought  I  had  merely  gone  off 
to  Paris,  to  join  Robert,  for  a  freak  !  oh,  my  good- 
ness, I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  they  would  say 
of  me,  or  when  I  should  hear  the  end  of  it ! " 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  No,  they  must  not 
know.  You  must  do  this  little  bit  of  business 
quietly  — just  going  to  Paris  to-night,  and  coming 
back  by  the  mail  to-morrow  night.  When  you  have 
put  the  money  and  the  information  into  your  hus- 
band's hands,  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  in  the 
matter ;  leave  him  to  make  use  of  them." 

"I  understand  all  that,"  I  replied;  "but  the 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  my  absence.  My  moth- 
er-in-law will  be  so  surprised  and  alarmed,  if  I 
don't  return.  I  came  down  to  ask  you  how  I  should 
explain  my  going,  for  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  by 
any  ingenuity  conceal  it." 

Mrs.  Eccles  thought  for  a  moment,  then  said 
briskly,  "  She  would  never  think  of  coming  here 
to  look  for  you,  would  she,  if  you  told  her  you 
would  remsun  with  me  for  a  couple  of  dajs  ?  " 

"  Np,  I  don't  think  she  would ;  but  I  am  sure  she 
would  make  my  staying  here,  during  Robert's  ab- 
sence, a  cause  of  offence,  and  harp  upon  it  for  many 
a  day." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  something  must  be  encoun- 
tered in  a  case  like  this ;  and  it  is  better  you  should 
be  blamed  for  stajnng  here  than  subjected  to  the 
frightful  accusation  of  beinw  a  clever  woman,  who 
is  doing  a  sensible  thing  to  nelp  her  husband  in  a 
difficulty.  You  "ll  get  ovet  the  one,  —  but  the 
other  ?  Think  of  the  inconsistency,  my  dear !  It 
would  neyer  do.     You  must  write  a  note  from  here, 
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—  Mrs.  Heron  will  get  it  to-ni;Tht,  just  when  she 
will  Ih"  exiH'cting  you  home  —  ami  in  that  note  you 
must  tell  a  fib  or  two.  You  must  nay  I  have  pre- 
vallcvl  upon  you  to  remain  here  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  that  you  will  retiu-n  to  Clapham  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon." 

"  W^ell  —  but  —  if  8he  should  ever  find  it  out  ?  " 

("  Mural  ideas  "  an;ain.) 

"  I  don't  think  she  will ;  but  if  she  ever  does  lay 
the  blame  on  ]lt)bert.  My  belief  is  you  will  succeed 
in  manajiinjj  this  afi'air,  and  your  share  in  it  will 
never  be  suspected :  and  Roliert's  capital  hit  will 
elevate  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  mother,  —  success 
always  does  elevate  people  in  every  one's  opinion, 
you  know ;  and  all  will  go  on  much  better  for  the 
future." 

"  You  will  have  to  lend  me  the  money  for  mv 
travelling  expenses,"  I  said ;  "  I  have  only  ten  shil- 
lings, beside  my*  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  I  '11  do  that,"  replied  my  cousin ;  "  and  also  I 
will  lend  you  a  little  bag  and  a  brush  and  comb ; 
and  those,  with  a  collar  and  a  couple  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  will  be  all  the  luggage  there  can  be 
any  occasion  for  you  to  take  with  you.  And  now, 
you  are  going  to  lie  down  and  rest,  until  your  din- 
ner is  ready,  and  to  put  all  care  and  anxiety  off 
your  mind,  for  I  will  undertake  that  you  shall  be 
at  London  Bridge  in  time  for  the  mail-train  to 
Dover." 

She  was  a  very  cheering,  helpful  sort  of  woman  ; 
a  capital  person  to  have  with  one  in  any  trouble, 
or  when  one  was  nervous  or  undecided.  There 
was  no  indecision  about  her.  I  wrote  *he  note, 
which  I  made  as  vague  as  possible,  with  a  cowardly 
kind  of  notion  that  thereby  I  reduced  the  magnitude 
of  tlie  fibs  which  I  had  to  resort  to.  There  was 
clearly  no  alternative  but  to  keep  my  mQther-in-law 
in  ignorance  of  my  audacious  act  in  taking  the  last 
money  I  possessed  to  Robert,  on  such  an  errand. 
I  had  a  good  rest,  though  I  could  not  sleep,  and  a 
good  dinner,  during  which  Mi-s.  Eccles  talked  to 
me  in  her  cheery,  bright,  encouraging  way,  and 
made  fun  of  my  first  appearance  in  the  character  of 
an  unprotected  female.  She  kept  her  word  in 
every  particular.  She  came  with  me  to  London 
Bridge ;  she  bought  my  ticket,  and  selected  a  cor- 
ner seat  for  me  in  a  comfortable  carriage  ;  and  as 
the  train  moved  out  of  the  station,  I  saw  her  bright, 
plain,  sensible  face  to  the  last,  ar^d  felt  as  if  she 
were  still  patting  me  on  the  back. 

I  shall  never  forget  Robert's  face  when  he  came 
to  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  which  I  sat,  at  the 
porte-cochl-re  of  the  Hotel  de  Calais,  and  saw  who 
was  the  "  lady  "  who  had  requested  to  see  him ;  and 
I  shall  never  forget  what  he  said  to  me,  when  he 
had  heard  my  story,  told  with  the  utmost  incohe- 
rence and  nervousness,  for  I  broke  down  the  moment 
I  saw  him,  and  felt  that  I  need  not  be  strong-minded 
any  longer.  But  I  made  him  understand  it  some- 
how, and  put  the  money  into  his  hands.  What  he 
said  was  very  precious  to  me,  and  might  have  been 
danjjerous,  as  provocative  of  self-conceit,  had  I  not 
had  the  counterpoise  of  my  mother-in-law  and  Mrs. 
John  to  any  risk  of  my  tmnking  myself  rea<ly-wit- 
ted.  I  asked  him  only  one  thing,  in  return  for  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  a  service  of  incalculable  im-. 
portancc  :  it  waa  that  he  would  never  tell  any  one, 
if  he  succeeded,  that  I  had  had  any  jmrt  in  the 
transaction.  lie  promised;  and  I  think  he  has 
kent  liis  won!  pretty  well.  But  Mr.  Dorrison  asked 
to  be  introduced  to  me  not  long  after,  when  every- 


thing had  succeeded,  and  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  presenting  me  with  some  beautiful  ornaments, 
and  has  ever  since  evinced  a  livelier  interest  in  me 
than  is  to  be  (juite  accounted  for  by  the  business  re- 
lations between  him  and  Robert. 

I  had  a  long  rest,  while  Robert  hurried  away  to 
see  what  had  l^fallen  Mr.  Disney.  In  some  hours 
he  returned,  and  told  me  Ids  adventures.  They  are 
easily  summed  up,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sloane's  dis- 
comfited correspondent,  who  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  window  the  next  day  by  the  en- 
raged colonial,  —  in  the  words  which  Robert  quoted 
from  my  notes  of  the  letter  :  "  The  innn  who  brought 
him  the  monet/  to  get  him  out  of  Clichy  is  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  Campo  de  hs  Angelas."  The  bar- 
gain was  concluded  that  very  day,  and  the  triumph- 
ant result  telegraphed  to  Dorrison.  Then  Robert 
and  I  drove  about  Paris  for  a  while,  and  dined  in  a 
wonderful  room,  so  full  of  velvet  and  flowers,  and 
gilding  and  looking-glasses,  that  I  could  hardly  eat 
my  dinner  for  bewilderment.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion that  we  sketched  out  the  scheme  of  a  future 
visit  to  Paris ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  were  as  nmch 
pleased  and  amused  as  a  pair  of  naughty  cliildren 
at  the  escapade  I  had  effected,  and  the  little  secret 
he  and  I  and  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Eccles,  possessed  in 
common.  He  put  me  into  the  train,  and  we  parted 
quite  gayly,  laughing  at  the  idea  of  my  having  made 
a  journey  which  would  have  been  talked  about  for 
a  month  at  Clapham  with  perfect  ease.  He  did  not 
mean  to  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Disney  until  the  final 
signing  and  sealing  had  been  done.  His  last  words 
to  me  were,  "  I  wonder  if  our  dear  old  house  at 
Hampstead  is  to  be  had?"  And  then  •  I  knew 
that  Robert  thought  the  turn  in  the  long  lane  of 
our  troubles  had  been  reached,  and  this  *'  little 
bit  of  a  venture  "  was  to  be  the  broad  way  out 
of  them. 

When  I  made  my  appearance  at  Clapham  I  was 
very  coldly  received,  and  my  conciliatory  attempts 
were  received  with  a  long  series  of  sniffs.  I  was  not 
afraid  of  questions ;  Mrs.  Eccles  was  a  person  con- 
cerning whom  my  m6ther-in-law  would  not  conde- 
scend even  to  be  curious. 

Robert  came  home  a  few  days  afler,  and  called 
on  Mr.  Hackett  within  a  few  hours  of  his  return. 
My  five  hundred  pounds  were  safely  lodged  in  his 
cautious  keeping  again  ;  and  I  suppose  Robert 
made  a  satisfactory  apolog;*'  for  me,  as,  when  I 
next  saw  Mr.  John  Hackett,  he  told  me  he  had  be- 
lieved me  to  be  a  much  more  foolish  woman  than  I 
had  turned  out  to  be,  and  he  congratulated  Robert 
on  having  made  a  less  fatal  blunder  in  his  marriage 
than  almost  any  man  of  his  acquaintance. 
.  Campo  de  los  Angelos  was  a  brilliant  success, 
and  did  prove  to  be  the  turning-j)oint  in  our  for- 
tunes. "  The  very  clever  way  in  which  Robert 
managed  a  critical  and  difficult  affair  for  Mr.  Dorri- 
sonf  and  the  confidential  and  profitable  relations 
resulting  therefrom,"  is  a  favorite  theme  with  my 
mother-ip-law,  who  likes  us  almost 'as  well  as  she 
likes  John  an<l  Mrs.  John,  now  that  we  have'a  finer 
house  than  Acanthus  Lodge,  and  Heron  and  Shaw 
are  no  longer  "  rising  "  youn"  men,  but  in  an  assured 
and  prosperous  position.  She  is  not,  however,  al- 
together inconsistent ;  she  still  declaws,  on  occar 
sion,  that  slie  does  not  "  hold  with  "  sjteculations ; 
though  in  that  mine  affair,  somewhere  in  America, 
a  place  with  a  name  which  she  would  not  i)ro- 
nounce  if  she  could,  regarding  it  as  Spanish 
and  impious,  Robert  had  certainly  made  a  Cental 
Hit. 
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CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY. 


BY    MISS    YONGE. 


"  Books  for  children,"  —  the  press  groans  with 
their  multitude,  and  their  illustrations  have  abso- 
lutely become  exquisite  works  of  art.  Each  risen 
generation  repeats  to  the  rising  one  that  there  was 
notliing  like  it  in  its  departed  childhood,  and  each 
mourns  over  the  dissipation  of  mind  created  by  the 
profusion  of  reading,  till  we  are  sometimes  startled 
to  find  that  the  same  things  were  said  of  us  that 
we  are  now  saying  of  our  children. 

The  fact  is,  that  infantine  literature,  as  indeed 
all  sorts  of  class-literature,  is  a  recent  production. 
Up  to  the  Greorgian  era,  there  were  no  books  at  all 
either  for  children  or  the  poor,  excepting  the  class- 
books  containing  old  ballads,  such  as  "  Chevy 
Chase,"  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  "  Jane  Shore,"  "  Tlie 
Children  in  the  Wood,"  and  short  tales  such  as 
"  Tlie  King  and  the  Cobbler,"  "  Whittington  and 
his  Cat,"  "  Robin  Goodfellow,"  "  The  History  of 
the  Seven  Champions,"  "  The  Seven  Wise  Masters," 
"  Tlie  Nine  Worthies,"  all  told  without  any  endeav- 
or to  simplify  the  lan^ua^e,  but  rather  dealing  in 
grandiloquence.  Little  gilt  books,  the  covers  cloud- 
ed with  scarlet  and  blue,  with  a  running  pattern  of 
gold  creeping  over  all,  and  probably  representing 
the  last  tradition  of  illumination,  appeared  at  fairs 
in  company  with  ^ilt  gingerbread  equally  gaudy, 
and,  when  the  gentlefolk  paced  through  the  booths 
in  stately  CTaciousness,  Avere  often  bought  and 
conned  by  the  young  people,  pleased  to  exercise 
the  powers  painfully  acquired  upon  hom-book  or 
primer. 

Nor  did  their  elders  trouble  themselves  with  scru- 
ples as  to  the  ideas  they  might  derive  from  their 
studies,  nor  think  that  they  would  be  corrupted  by 
the  tears  plentifully  bestowed  on  Rosamond  in  her 
bower  or  Jane  in  her  white  sheet.  A  book  was  a 
book,  in  the  eyes  of  squire  and  dame,  let  it  be  what 
it  might ;  and  Master  Jacky's  "  bookish  turn  "  was 
thought  to  mark  him  as  a  "scholar  and  parson, 
whether  he  read  "  Tom  Jones,"  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  or  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

For  after  the  gilt-book  stage,  or  indeed  during  it, 
the  child,  if  he  read  at  all,  read  the  books  provided 
for  the  grown-up  part  of  the  family.  Evelyn's  won- 
derful boy,  "  Master  Clench,"  read  history  and  clas- 
sics in  their  ponderous  folios,  and  even  later  than 
this,  children  still  depended  on  the  odd  worn  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Spectator,"  or  any  other  book  that 
chance  consigned  to  their  hands.  Hannah  More's 
father  repeated  the  lines  of  Homer  and  Virgil  in 
the  original  to  please  his  own  ear  and  hers,  and 
then  translated  them ;  and  Mrs.  Trimmer  (then 
Sarali  Kirby),  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  carried 
about  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  her  pocket  as  well  as  in 
her  head,  and  was  presented  by  Dr.  Johnson  With 
the  '*  Rambler,"  in  testimony  of  approbation. 
Some  years  later  tlie  solace  of  Walter  Scott's  long 
illness*  was  acting  over  the  sieges  and  battles  in 
Orme's"War  in  Ilindoostan."  Tliere  can  belit- 
tle doubt  that  those  who  read  at  all  in  those  days 
must  have  done  so  from  genuine  taste  for  literature, 
and  that  though  an  idle  child  could  not  be  safely 
disposed  of  by  setting  it  down  to  a  baby  book,  yet 
that  real  power  was  cultivated,  and  the  memory 
l)rovided  with  substantial  stores,  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  retentive ;  and  as  there  was  no  harassing 
the  young  mind  by  examinations,  and  requirements 
of  all  being  comprehended  and  immediately  repro- 


duced in  words,  the  brain  was  not  overwrought,  but 
left  free  to  assimilate  what  it  could  or  would. 

Already,  however,  these  days  of  comparative  neg- 
lect —  shall  we  call  it  wholesome  ?  —  were  fast 
waning. 

Tlie  spontaneous  manufacture  of  the  little  books 
of  mere  amusement  had  received  a  gi-eat  impulse 
from  France,  by  the  translations  of  ine  Comtesse 
d'Aulnoy's  and  M.  Perrault's  adaptations  of  tlie  old 
mytluc  lore  common  to  all  nations.  A  queer  book, 
indeed,  is  Mine.  d'Aulnoy's,  where  the  imniort;il 
fairy  tales  stand  imbedded  in  a  course  of  lengthy 
romances  of  the  Italian  or  Spanish  order,  but  where 
predicaments  occur  in  which  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines sit  still  to  tell  and  hear  their  tales  with  exem- 
plary patience,  or  use  them  to  lull  the  jealous  guar- 
dian till  the  elopement  is  ready.  Some  unknown 
caterer  for  English  readers  imported  the  choicest  of 
these  tales  separately  into  their  little  books,  and  the 
"  Contes  de  Commere  I'Oie  "  alone  seem  to  have 
continued  in  their  unbroken  condition.  "  The 
White  Cat,"  —  her  previous  and  subsequent  liistory 
judiciously  shorn  away  —  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty," 
"  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  and  "  Puss  in  Boots," 
"  Cinderella,"  and  "  Fortunio,"  then  took  possession 
of  the  British  mind  in  their  present  shape,  —  the 
more  completely,  perhaps,  for  meeting  with  some 
old  more  homely  forms  of  the  same  tradition  which 
it  must  have  since  absorbed.  Poor  authors  were 
employed  by  the  booksellers  in  the  translation  of 
these  or  in  original  composition,  and  thus  "  Goody 
Two  Shoes  "  came  forth  as  a  bit  of  hack-work,  but 
sparkling  all  over  with  brilliancy,  a  true  grain  of  gold 
among  the  sand  around  her,  and  winning  tender  re- 
membrances from  many  an  admirer  who  never  sus- 
pected her  of  being  a  chip  from  the  wheel  of  a  veri- 
table Goldsmith  (if  the  pun  be  allowed  us).  Do 
the  presenl  generation  know  Margery  Two  Shoes 
and  Tommy  her  brother?  How  well  we  remem- 
ber our  own  old  copy,  a  small  square  paper  book, 
with  a  frontispiece  in  which  Margery  elaborately 
displayed  her  new  shod  feet  in  the  first  position, 
and  where  the  eagerness  of  the  parish  to  receive 
her  instructions  must  have  been  taken  from  Irish 
eagerness  rather  than  English  stolidity.  Then 
there  is  a  chapter  fully  worthv,  in  its  quiet  humor, 
of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  entitled  "  How  the 
whole  Parish  was  Frightened." 

"  Who  does  not  know  Lady  Ducklington,  or  who 
does  not  know  how  she  was  buried  at  this  parish 
church  ?  "  Alas !  in  the  last  edition  that  fell  into 
our  hands,  the  ghost  had  been  exorcised  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  theory  that  children  are  never  to  hear 
of  ghosts.  Margery  is  by  chance  shut  up  in  the 
church,  and  rings  the  bell  to  procure  her  release, 
but  the  disturbance  is  taken  to  be  "  Lady  Duckling- 
ton's  "host  dancing  among  the  bells."  "  A  ghost, 
you  blockhead,"  says  Mr.  Long  in  a  pet,  "  did  ei- 
ther of  you  ever  see  a  ghost,  or  know  anybody  that 
did  ?  "  "  Yes,"  says  the  clerk,  "  my  father  did 
once,  in  the  shape  of  a  windmill ;  and  it  walked  all 
around  the  church  in  a  white  sheet,  with  jack-boots 
on,  and  had  a  gun  by  its  side  instead  of  a  sword." 

Margery's  own  account  of  her  sensations  is  very 
simple  and  sweet,  and  stamps  the  authorship  upon 
the  tale. 

Mr.  Marshall,  "at  the  comer  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,"  commenced  a  manufacture  of  little 
books  of  which  some  have  a  real  merit,  indepen- 
dent of  the  curious  i)ictures  they  give  of  manners. 
We  knew  a  few  of  them  in  a  reprint  already  forty 
years  old,  and   confess  to  still   loving  them  much. 
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There  was  the  "Village  School,"  to  which  thecler- 
(ryman'e,  larmers',  and  laborers'  sons  and  daughters 
all  cauR'  on  terms  of"  perfect  e<iiiality.  Good  Mrs. 
Boll  does  not  scruple  to  put  Miss  Polly  Kight  into 
a  corner  with  a  surreptitiously  introduced  doll's  tea- 
chest  suspended  from  her  neck,  though  Mr.  Ilight 
marches  through  the  playground  in  shovel  hat,  wig, 
gown,  and  bands,  looking  the  picture  of  ancient  or- 
thotltjxy  ;  and  Roger  Riot,  the  squire's  son,  is  always 
far  subordinate  to  the  pattern  1  rank  West,  child  of 
a  cobbler,  whose  companion  in  perfection  is  a  young 
lady  called  Miss  Jenny  Meek,  in  long  gloves,  and  a 
little  flat  shepherdess's  hat.  Was  this  a  Utopia,  or 
were  village  schools  thus  really  universal  and  im- 
partial ?  We  suspect  that  they  did  in  truth  collect 
all  tlu>se  capable  of  payment,  and  that  tlie  children 
of  the  better  classes  frequented  them,  while  the  low- 
est class  of  all  ran  utterly  wild. 

The  "  Perambulations  of  a  Mouse  "  was  another 
favorite,  in  spite  of  languajje  such  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  name.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  the 
only  im|x>ssible  autobiography  we  ever  really  rel- 
ished. Tliere  was  an  exceeding  charm  in  the  first 
start  in  life  of  the  four  brother  mice.  Nimble,  Long- 
tail,  Brighteyes,  and  Softdown,  and  considerable 
pathos  (at  least  to  the  infant  mind)  in  the  gradual 
diuiinutiou  of  the  brotherhood,  until  Nimble  re- 
mained to  tlie  last,  alone  to  tell  his  tale.  And  the 
conversations  he  overhears  are  related  with  such 
spirit,  tliat  one  only  longs  to  hear  nore  of  such  in- 
teresting people.  Tliere  is  a  dialogue  between  two 
little  girls  in  bed  on  imaginary  terrors  of  robbers, 
wliich  is  as  good  as  anything  we  ever  read  ;  and 
another  about  fears  of  mice,  which  we  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  less  because  it  is  carried  on  between  a 
nurse,  in  the  act  of  undressing  the  baby,  and  the 
footman  whom  she  has  called  in  to  destroy  poor 
Sotldown,  already  caught  in  a  trap.  We  should 
like  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  "  Peram- 
bulations," for  it  certainly  obtained  the  sort  of 
lodgement  in  our  mind  that  has  generally  been  un- 
consciously taken  possession  of  by  works  of  real 
inherent  talent.  "  Jemima  Placid  "  had  more 
renown,  but  we  doubt  if  it  were  as  good  as  the 
mouse.  In  recalling  it  the  old  nurse's  injunction 
alwaj-8  to  pin  up  the  hole  afthe  top  of  a  nightcap 
for  tear  of  catching  cold  at  it,  is  the  prominent 
recollection ;  together  witli  a  story  of  a  spur  which 
was  applied  by  the  Mentor  of  a  family  in  everj' 
case  <jf  ill-manners  or  awkwardness.  These  three, 
and  "  Keeper's  Travels,"  were,  we  believe,  the  t'lite 
of  the  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  literature, —  with, 
perhaps,  the  addition  of  "  Mrs.  Teachem,"  a  most 
grotescjue  picture  of  a  young  ladies'  boarding- 
school  ;  but,  to  judge  by  their  advertising  lists,  and 
bv  the  notices  in  Mrs.  Trimmer's  "  Guardian  of 
Lducation,"  there  must  have  been  many  more. 

For  the  didactic  age  of  youthful  literature  was  fast 
setting  in,  Mrs.  Trimmer  was  its  parent  in  England, 
and  her  impulse  probably  came  far  more  than  she 
knew  from  Rousseau.  Or  it  may  be  true  that  the  re- 
ligious woman,  as  well  as  the  original  thinker,  both 
telt  that  tools  were  wanting  to  them  in  tbrming  the 
young  mind,  and  simultaneously  set  the  forge  to 
work.  Rousseau,  indeed,  did  not  personally  write 
for  the  young,  but  his  "  Emile  "  set  many  pens 
going  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  sucii  as 
Binpiin,  Madame  de  Genlis,  Kampe,  and  the 
Aikin,  Day,  and  Edgeworth  school,  while  Mrs. 
Trimmer  was  soberly  and  earnestly  working  at  her 
didactic  works  for  the  young.  "  Tlie  Rational 
Dame"  is  to  modem  eyes  intolerably  dull   and 


dreary,  and  we  are  sensible  of  tlie  famine  that  must 
have  prevailed  when  we  find  that  it  was  regarded 
with  enthusiastic  delight  by  the  children  of  the 
last  century,  whose  next  step  was  into  Goldsmith's " 
"  Animated  Nature."  Her  "  Fabulous  Histories  " 
have  ([uite  another  kind  of  charm :  Robin,  Dicky, 
Flapsy,  and  Pecksy  have  real  •  character,  quit<- 
enough  to  carry  the  reader  over  all  the  long  words 
in  wliich  the  parent  robins  and  their  patrons  in- 
dulge, and  all  the  rigid  "  delicacy "  that  makes 
Mrs.  Benson  hesitate  to  allow  her  eleven  years'  old 
daughter  to*  ascend  three  rounds  of  a  ladder  to  look 
into  the  redbreast's  nest  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
We  are  glad  to  see  them  reproduced  with  beautiful 
illustrations. 

Yet  these  were  still  counted  as  baby-books.  In 
"  Coelebs  "  we  find  that  in  the  pattern  family  the 
children  at  eight  years  old  have  to  resign  en  masse 
their  story-books,  and  take  to  *'  such  b(X)ks  as  men 
and  women  read."  The  father  inaugurates  this 
stage  with  "  John  Gilpin " ;  and  probably  the 
"  Spectator,"  Rollin  and  Goldsmith,  Shakespeare, 
and  Pope's  "  Homer,"  would  have  been  Hannah 
More's  staple  reading  for  the  young. 

She  herself  was  the  real  originator  of  books 
written  exclusively  for  the  poor  in  the  "  Cheap 
Repository  Tracts,"  which  were  called  forth  by 
her  desire  to  arm  the  peasantry  against  the  doc- 
trines more  or  less  afloat  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Both  she  and  her 
sister  Patty  were  really  masterly  writers  in  this 
line,  full  of  good  sense,  humor,  and  real  insight  into 
character.  "  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain," 
though  taken  from  an  actual  character  named  John 
Saunders,  is  a  sort  of  Christian  Arcadian,  and 
"Black  Giles  the  Poacher,"  "  Tawnv  Rachel," 
and  "  Hester  Wilmot "  are  capital  rea(iing  to  this 
day,  though  probably  the  change  of  manners  would 
prevent  persons  of  the  class  for  which  they  were 
designed  from  caring  for  them.  These  tracts  were 
not  intended  for  children,  but  their  simplicity  and 
interest  made  them  to  be  eagerly  read  by  the 
young,  especially  when  there  was  an  absolute 
dearth  of  all  interesting  comprehensible  "  Sunday 
reading,"  except  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

ITie  tide  of  what  we  have  called  the  Rousseau-in- 
spired books  was  by  this  time  setting  into  England. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  cleverest  of  them  was  by  the 
German,  C.  S.  Salzmann,  translated,  or,  perhaps, 
more  truly  adapted,  by  Marj-  Wollstonecrafl,  under 
the  strange  name  of"  Elements  of  Morality."  There 
must  have  been  a  strong  flavor  of  genius  about  the 
book,  for  we,  without  possessing  it,  heard  the  tradi- 
tions of  it  from  the  older  generations  that  had  been 
nurtured  thereupon,  and  always  regarded  a  reading 
of  it  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  houses  where  the 
ancestral  copies  still  abode.  What  the  German 
originals  were  we  cannot  tell,  but  the^-  must  have 
been  much  transmogrified,  since  the  ntther  of  the 
family  figured  as  Mr.  Jones.  We  suspect  that  he 
was  formal  and  prosy,  but  the  noble  art  of  skip 
carried  us  over  all  that,  and  the  adventures  were 
admirable,  and  indeed  were  the  originals  of  many 
a  subsetjuent  storj'  in  other  books.  There  was  the 
boy  bewildered  in  a  wood  (wliich  we  now  know 
must  have  been  a  German  forest),  8«ing  "  gi)iu"ii-. 
and  hydras,  and  chimbras  dire "  in  even  hush, 
admirably  given  in  the  illustrations,  until  he  is 
found  by  a  virtuous  curate,  who  takes  him  to  his 
home,  and  regales  him  with  simple  fare  and  good 
advice. 

This  curate  must  have  been  a  regular  (Jerman 
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pastor,  ftjr  the  jrratefnl  Charlos,  "oing  afterwards 
to  make  him  a  visit,  finds  the  wnole  family  pros- 
trate<l  by  the  small-pox,  all  in  one  room.  'Fhere 
are  the  children  left,  to  spend  the  day  after  their 
own  devices  (an  idea  often  repeated)  ;  and  the  hor- 
rid disaster  of  the  boy  who,  kicking  a";ain8t  a  door, 
impaled  his  foot  on  a  projecting  nail.  We  well 
remember  that  in  one  of  the  two  copies  we  had  the 
occasional  ielicity  of  studying  there  was  a  print  of 
this  unhappy  being,  on  which  we  used  to  gaze  with 
awed  fascination  ;  and  there  was  also  a  miser  in  a 
ragged  garment,  and  a  benevolent  Jew,  whose 
forms  impressed  themselves  on  our  imagination  be- 
fore our  tenth  year,  though  what  part  ithey  played 
in  the  story  is  so  entirely  forgotten  that  probably  it 
was  beyond  the  childish  comprehension.  And  well 
might  these  be  so  memorable,  for  the  designer  was 
no  other  than  Blake,  though  then  we  little  knew  it. 
This  first  edition  had,  however,  an  objectionable 
preface,  which  we  never  attempted  to  read.  It  is 
odd  that  the  almost  coeval  work,  the  "  Swiss  Fam- 
ily Robinson,"  did  not  find  its  way  to  England  till 
many  years  later.  It  was  written  by  Joachim 
Ileinrich  Kampe,  tutor  to  Baron  Humboldt ;  and 
one  longs  to  know  whether  the  pupil's  spirit  of 
enterprise  fired  the  tutor,  or  the  tutor  foritied  the 
pupil.  The  English  edition  is  greatly  and  advan- 
tageously abbreviated.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  favorite?;,  until  Captain  Marryat's  nauti- 
cal criticisms  cruelly  disclosed  its  absurdities.  To 
be  sure,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  no  one  but 
a  German  could  have  thought  it  practicable  to  land 
the  whole  family  in  a  row  of  washing-tubs  nailed 
together  between  planks,  and  the  island  did  con- 
tain peculiar  fauna  and  flora ;  but  the  book  is  an 
extremely  engaging  one  for  all  that,  and  we  decid- 
edly would  prefer  reading  it  at  this  moment  than 
the  rather  characterless  "  Masterman  Ready  "  by 
which  Marryat  superseded  it  in  the  youthful  li- 
brary. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  "  The  Swiss  Robinson  ". 
was  still  in  his  native  Grerman,  when  Berquin's 
bright  little  tales  and  dramas,  terse  and  rounded  as 
only  French  powers  could  make  them,  were  already 
widely  spread.  Many  were  transferred  into  an 
English  lxx)k,  pompously  termed  "The  Looking 
Glass  for  the  Mind."  There  figured  the  four  sisters 
who  quarrelled  and  retired,  like  the  four  bulls  of 
fable,  into  the  four  corners  of  the  room,  but,  unlike 
the  bulls,  made  it  up  in  peace,  and  never  fell  out 
again.  There  was  the  boy  who  rudely  fumigated 
his  father's  tenant  when  he  came  to  pay  his  rent, 
and  was  punished  by  being  left  behind  when  his 
sister  was  taken  to  the  farm,  and  regaled  with  rural 
dainties.  There  was  "  the  pert  little  vixen,  whose 
name  was  Cleopatra,"  and  whose  ill-temper  was 
suddenly  cured  by  a  visitor's  remark,  that  a  pair  of 
mustaches  would  suit  the  fierceness  of  her  counte- 
nance. There  is  the  kind,  bird-feeding  girl,  8ai<l  to 
have  been  sTisjgested  by  the  example  of  Madame 
Helvetius.  There,  too,  is  the  capital  description  of 
the  little  Can>line,  who  insisted  on  taking  a  country 
walk  in  the  full  fashionable  dress  of  the  period,  in- 
cluding powdered  hair,  peargreen  shoes  with  high 
heels,  and  the  tightest  possible  of  stays.  The 
dramas,  whicB  are  not  translated  in  the  "Looking 
Glass,"  but  are  so  in  the  ''  Children's  Friend,"  an; 
likewise  very  pretty.  Then;  is  a  very  droll  one 
(lately  reproduced  among  Warne's  Victoria  stories) 
of  a  little  boy,  whose  longing  for  a  sword  is  grati- 
fied on  condition  he  never  draws  it.  In  a  passion 
he  breaks  his  promise,  and  brings  to  light  a  tur- 


kev's  feather.  The  insolent  airs  of  the  young 
noble,  and  the  cringing  of  his  roturier  guest,  give 
us  a  lucid  notion  of  the  pre- Revolution  manners. 

Berquin's  tales  were  suggestive  to  the  Aikin 
family  of  their  "  Evenings  at  Home."  But  the 
two  collections  remind  us  of  the  French  criticism 
on  our  national  gait,  that  while  a  French  ladv 
widks  easily  and  gracefully,  an  Eng')i»hwoman  al- 
ways moves  as  if  bent  on  hmrrying  somewhere. .... 

The  Taylors  of  Ongar  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
Aikin  school,  but  deserve  special  mention  as  the 
best  of  the  poets  for  childhood.  Of  hymn-writers 
children  have  had  only  three  really  successful  ones, 
—  Dr.  Watts,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  Jane  Tay- 
lor, and  recently,  Mrs.  Alexander ;  and  of  these 
Jane  Taylor  was  the  least  really  able.  Her  forte 
lay  in  her  secular  poems,  their  astonishing  simplicity 
without  puerility,  their  pathos,  and  arch  droller}'. 
The  incident  of  the  little  girl,  in  "  Original  Poems," 
who,  seeing  a  lady  in  the  towering  headdress  of  the 
period,  exclaimed,  — 

"  What  naughty  tricks,  pray,  has  sh*  done, 
That  they  b&ve^nt  that  roolgcap  on  ?  " 

was,  Mrs.  Scliiminelpenninck  tells  us,  taken  from 
herself.  "  Meddlesome  Mattie  "  paying  the  pen- 
alty of  a  peep  into  grandmamma's  snuff-box  ;  the 

"  Duck  who  had  got  such  a  habit  of  gtnfling, 
That  all  the  day  long  she  was  patitiiig  aad  puffing  "  -, 

the  little  boy  who  in  liis  new  nankeens,  and  "  but- 
tons bright  as*  gold,"  fell  into  the  embrace  of  a 
chimney-sweeper ;  the  vain  child  who  held  herself 
to  be  "  better  than  Jenny,  my  nurse,"  and  is  finalh- 
told,  •'t 

"  For  *t  is  in  good  manneni,  and  not  in  good  dress, 
That  the  truest  gentility  lies  "  ; 

are  all  fixed  in  our  mind  by  the  peculiarly  lively 
lilt  of  the  verse.  We  never  enter  Cavendish 
Square  without  recollecting  how  "  little  Ann  and 
her  mother  were  passing  one  day  "  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  the  pathos  must  have  been  great  in  the 
sadder  poems,  for  the  only  compositions  that  ever 
drew  tears  from  us  in  childhood  were  "  The  Lamen- 
tation of  Poor  Puss  "  and  the  "  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Poor  Dog  Tray,"  both  of  wliich  we  hated 
accordingly. 

Rousseau  had,  as  w6  said  before,  set  people  theo- 
rizing on  education,  and  two  more  of  his  brood  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  All  were  contemporary,  but 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  mention  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  first.  Tlie  extraordinary'  vanity 
of  the  woman  has  made  her  autobiography  lower 
our  estimate  of  her,  and  scarcely  do  her  justice,  for 
really  tlie  governess  who  trained  up  Louis  Philippe 
so  exactly  in  the  way  he  did  go  could  have  had  no 
common  powers.  To  read  of  the  young  prince  in 
the  Chevalier  de  Roseville's  correspondence  in 
"  Adfele  et  Theodore,"  and  watch  the  career  of  the 
heir  of  Orleans,  is  really  enough  to  make  one  believe 
that  human  nature  is  the  wax  educational  theorists 
would  have  us  believe  it.  However,  "  Adfele  et  Theo- 
dore "  is  not  a  child's  book.  It  was  the  "  Veillees 
du  Ch&teau  "  on  which  the  authoress  set  her  fame 
as  a  writer  for  children,  so  that  she  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  it  was  personal  animosity  that  con- 
ferred the  prize  of  the  Academy  by  preference 
upon  "  Conversations  d'Emilie."  We  confess  to 
agreeing  with  the  Academy  so  far,  that  ever  since 
we  could  appreciate  the  delicate  aroma  of  French 
wit  and  irony,  we  have  infinitely  more  relished 
"  Emilie  "  than  Madame  de  Geiilis's  "  Veillees," 
though  a  young  child  would,  of  course,  like  story 
bettor  than  mere  dialogue.    We  suppose  the  book 
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is  hardly  extant  now,  except  where  old  Juvenile 
libraries  have  been  tenderly-  preserved,  but  it  is 
wi»rth  reading  for  its  fireshness  and  grace,  and  the 
delicate  refined  banter  with  which  the  mother  treats 
Einilio'8  little  follies.  Tlie  child's  confused  way  of 
telliu<f  a  storj'  is  droUy  depicted,  and  so  is  her  self- 
sufficiency  in  havinj;  learnt  the  three  names,  "  Ani- 
mal, vegetable,  am\  iniiu'ral."  Tliere  is  a  capital 
dialogue  when  Kniilie  comes  in  from  the  Tuileries 
gardens  immensely  scandalized  by  a  little  girl 
whom  she  descrilx's  as  attracting  the  attention  of 
"  tout  le  nunule  "  by  her  airs  and  appreciation  of 
her  own  nceuds  tie  inanches.  Tout  le  momle  is  re- 
duced by  the  mother  to  two  little  girls  and  their 
bonnes,  and  Emilie's  indignation  is  turned  back  on 

her  own  foibles  most  dexterously 

Success  has  certainly  been  with  its  riyal,  the 
"  Veil  lees  du  Chateau."  The  three  children,  Ce'sar, 
Caroline,  and  Pulcherie,  were  portraits  of  Mdme. 
de  Genlis's  own,  the  two  girls  by  name ;  and  the 
giddy  but  warm-hearted  Pulcherie  is  so  engaging 
that  it  is  disappointing  to  know  tliat  her  originitl 
was  in  after  life  estranged  from  her  mother.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  that  had  prevailed  ever  since 
the  days  of  Boccaccio,  there  is  story  within  story. 
The  virtuous  mother,  Madame  de  Cldmire,  retires 
to  spend  the  time  of  her  husband's  absence  with  her 
three  children  and  their  grandmother  in  the  coim- 
try,  in  the  dismal  Chateau  de  Champcery,  where 
the  wolves  are  said  by  the  disconsolate  maids  to 
parade  on  the  snow  everj-  winter  night.  Here  the 
diildren  are  weaned  from  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy's 
fair)-  tales,  by  tales  related  in  turn  by  their  wother 
and  grandmother.  Delphinc,  the  spoilt  child,  who 
was  reformed  by  a  resiaence  in  a  cow-house,  under 
the  treatment  of  an  excellent  Swiss  doctor,  —  then 
really  the  fashionable  cure  for  consumption  ;  Eglan- 
tine, the  excellently  described  indolent  young  lady, 
who  was  cured  by  losing  her  fortune  ;  and  the  hum- 
ble couple  who  built  a  house  for  themselves  in  the 
wood,  arc  all  excellent ;  and  best  of  all  is  the  story 
Madame  de  Cldmire  writes  on  being  challenged  to 

t>roduce  authentic  wonders  equalling  those  of  fair}- 
and.  It  somewhat  reminds  us  of  those  school  illus- 
trations of  natural  phenomena  where  rainbows, 
waterspouts,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  geysers,  flood 
and  fire,  and  all  possible  catastrophes,  are  repre- 
sented as  occurring  on  one  square  foot  of  paper,  but 
the  ingenuity  is  really  wonderful. 

Alphonse,  the  frivolously  educated  son  of  a  j}ar- 
venu  minister  in  Portugal,  i*  interesting  for  his 
simplicity  and  wonderful  proneness  to  get  into 
scrapes.  IDs  father  is  first  disgraced,  and  then 
loses  all  his  property  in  the  great  earthquake  of 
Lisbon,  when  poor  Alphonse,  by  one  of  Madame 
de  Genlis's  touches  of  irony,  perils  his  life  to  save 
the  false  pedigree  in  widen  he  devoutly  believes, 
but  leaves  the  jewels  to  their  fate.  Wandering 
subsequently  about  the  countrj-,  Alphonse,  while 
sentimentalizing  at  the  fountain  of  Ines  de  Castro, 
saves  a  l)eautiful  young  la<ly  from  a  mad  bull,  which 
immediately  af\er  is  demolished  by  a  jKiisoned  pin 
stuck  into  the  nane  of  its  neck  W  the  fair  Dalinda's 
father,  the  wise  Ihelismar.  (The  good  lady's  ex- 
planatorv-  notes  never  mention  how  to  stick  your 
pin  into  your  bull.)  Desperate  love  for  Dalinda  is 
the  consequence,  and  finding  tliat  Thelismar  is  a 
Swede  sent  to  travel  on  a  scientific  mission,  Al- 
phonse runs  away  from  his  father  and  follows  him, 
in  spite  of  beholding  a  meteor  and  of  being  caught 
in  a  blcKxllike  shower,  and  then  stuck  fast  by  the 
nails   in  his  boots  to  a  loadstone  mountain,  for 


wliich  Madame  de  Cl^mire  must  really  have  gone 
to  the  calendars  with  one  eye.  In  spite  of  these 
slight  obstacles  he  joins  Thelismar,  and  obtains 
leave  to  accompany  him,  but  in  the  mean  time  the" 
fair  daughter  has  been  sent  back  to  Sweden.  It  is 
too  long  to  relatti  how  all  wonders  of  nature  and 
art  combine  to  persecute  or  amaze  Alphons*' ;  how 
he  gets  nearly  miu^lered  in  a  cave  of  the  (iuanches, 
and  is  almost  drowned  b>'  an  inundation  in  the 
Azores  ;  how  the  "  guide,  Indicattw,  shows  him  the 
road  "  to  a  bees'  nest,  and  the  CTOtto  of  Policandro 
dazzles  him  vnih  its  native  sculpture  and  jewelry  ; 
how  automatons  draw  and  play  to  rebuke  his  con- 
ceit, and  pistols  go  off  when  he  tami)ers  with  the 
locks  of  drawers ;  how  Thelismar  repeats  Frank- 
lin's experiments  with  lightning,  and  becomes  per- 
fectly intolerable  by  his  cool  superiority  on  all 
occasions  ;  until  at  fast  Alphonse's  poor  old  father 
is  discovered  — of  all  places  in  the  world  —  at  the 
bottom  of  the  silver  mines  of  Dalecarlia ;  there  is 
a  general  forgiveness  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is  a 
very  amusing  and  instructive  story,  allowing  for 
the  century  of  subsequent  discover)',  and  Policandro 
still  is  invested  in  our  imagination  with  a  charm 
derived  therefrom.  Madame  de  Genlis  made  use 
of  somewhat  the  same  notion  in  a  much  less  known 
work,  where  in  one  story  the  hero's  eyes  became 
microscopes,  and  spiders,  flies,  moss,  &c.,  appear  in 
distressing  detail  and  proportion,  —  an  idea  since 
repeated  in  "  Good  Words  for  the  Young.".  .  .  . 

But  while  no  one  in  France  could  do  more  than 
watch  aghast  the  fearful  march  of  public  events,  the 
quickened  spirit  of  thought  in  England  was  in  full 
activity.  Children,  as  far  as  common  sense  would 
allow,  were  being  brought  up  on  the  Rousseau  sys- 
tem ;  R.  L.  Edgeworth  tried  it  on  one  of  his  sons, 
and  found  it  in  its  full  completeness  such  a  failure 
that  the  son  was  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight.  Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck  weathered  it  by  her  own  strong 
warm  nature  ;  and  Thomas  Dav  after  capturing  two 
girls,  to  afford  him  a  choice  o/  a  wife,  brought  up 
on  the  most  perfect  plan  of  simplicity  in  habits  and 
cultivation  of  intellect,  found  one  break  down  from 
native  dulness,  and  cast  off"  the  other  when  on  the 
point  of  marr)-ing  her,  because  she  turned  out  too 
sophisticated  to  wear  an  unfashionable  dress. 

As  we  know,  Felix  Graham  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment with  Mary  Snow  in  our  own  day,  just  as 
Miss  Edgeworth  had  j)ortrayed  the  like  attempt  and 
failure  on  the  part  of  Clarence  Harvey  in  her  novel 
of  "  Belinda."  Her  "  Forester,"  the  uncouth  orip- 
nal  youth  in  "  Moral  Tales,"  •  is  we  believe  a  far 
truer  likeness  of  Day  than  the  fine  gentleman  Cla- 
rence, only  for  the  sake  of  tlie  moral  Forester  had 
to  be  tamed,  and  Day  never  was.  He  is  best 
known  as  tlic  author  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton," 
once  a  child's  classic  standing  next  to  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  really  containing  much  that  is  very 
charming,  though  mixed  with  much  queer  unsatis- 
factory stuff  of  the  theorist  author.  Miss  Zornlin 
has  of  late  years  tried  to  weed  it,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  books  that  there  is  no  paring  down,  —  they 
must  stand  or  fall  all  together ;  and  we  doubt  if 
many  of  the  present  young  generation  have  ever 
had  enterprise  enough  to  learn  how  Tommy  Mor- 
ton tried  sledging  with  a  kitchen  chair  and  the 
big  dog,  —  how  Harry  Sandford  piloted  him  across 
the  heath  by  the  aid  of  the  pole  star,  and  saved  him 
fTX)m  the  violence  of  a  baited  bull :  another  strange 
trait  of  past  manners.  There  is  another  talc  of 
Dav's,  much  less  celebrated  but  very  effective, 
called  "  Little  Jack,"  where  a  foundling  is  nursed 
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by  a  goat,  reared  by  an  old  man  on  a  couimon,  be- 
comes first  a  blacksmitb,  tlien  a  soldier,  is  cast  on  a 
desert  coast  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tartars, 
when  his  f]feniu8  in  saddlery  raises  nim  to  high  fa- 
vor with  the  Khan,  and  he  finally  comes  home  a 
rich  man,  and  builds  a  house  on  the  original  com- 
mon. Pi*obably  Mr.  Day  meant  to  inculcate  the 
advantages  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Jack's 
nurture,  but  the  story  was  to  us  a  mere  charming 
tissue  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  and  conveyed  no 
lesson  of  democracy. 

Our  copy  of  "  Little  Jack  "  was  the  first  in  a  vol- 
ume named  *'  The  Children's  Miscellany,"  a  sort  of 
E revision  of  an  annual,  and  containing  likewise, 
esides  an  unreadable  historj-  of  the  world,  and 
"John  Gilpin,"  the  story  of  "Philip  Quarl,"  by 
Defoe,  —  a  desert  island  story,  in  which  the  cast- 
away sailor  was  solaced  by  a  delightful  monkey ; 
and  a  very  clever  story  of  a  child  queen  who,  being 
despotic,  banishes  all  insects  because  a  wasp  stung 
her,  and  then  finds  she  can  have  neither  honey  nor 
silk ;  and  when  she  is  inconmioded  by  the  leaves, 
has  them  all  stripped  oft'  and  their  place  supplied 
by  rose-colored  gauze. 

A  general  rebellion  is  caused,  and  her  father  re- 
turns to  the  rescue.  We  remember,  too,  a  "  Spoilt 
Child,"  who  was  taught  to  read  an  alphabet  of  spun 
sugar,  and  allowed  to  eat  every  letter  he  knew ; 
then  cured  of  cruelty  by  the  dreadful  warning  of 
Charles  the  Ninth's  historj' ;  and  recreated  with 
historical  anecdotes  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  Alcaur 
der  and  Septimius  —  one  of  the  latter  of  whom  got 
into  trouble  by  firing  a  pistol  in  a  robber's  cave. 
But  the  books  of  the  last  century,  with  their  dim 
type,  long  s,  and  united  ct,  were  already  scarce  in 
our  time  ;  and  perhaps  the  last  of  the  period  was  a 
French  story,  published  by  subscription  in  England, 
(how  we  used  to  wonder  at  the  list  of  names !) 
called  Le  Souterrain,"  where  Gabrielle  and  Ange- 
lique,  two  young  ladies  whose  parents  were  in 
trouble  in  the  Revolution,  spent  seven  years  in  a 
cavern,  and  were  finally  discovered  tliere  in  a  grand 
tableau,  playing  on  the  harp  and  the  clave^-in,  both 
dressed  in  white  muslin,  and  joncheex  with  rose- 
leaves.  How  beautiful  we  thought  it,  and  how 
little  we  concerned  ourselves  with  the  salubrity  of 
the  Souterrain  ! 

But  that  age  of  sentiment  and  improbability  Avas 
waning,  and  Avith  the  nineteenth  century  reason 
came  into  the  nursery,  and  with  it  realism  and  pur- 
pose strong ;  and  before  entering  on  the  didactic 
school  we  pause. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Recent  French  papers  announce  the  arrival  in 
Paris  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Longfellow. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  ordered 
1,700  costumes  for  his  theatre  of  a  Paris  consumier 
at  the  price  of  $  30,000. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixox  is  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  before  the  Philosojihical  Institution,  New- 
castle, on  "  The  Great  Prairies  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." 

Doctor  Bcehm,  a  celebrated  German  surgeon, 
has  just  performed  the  operation  of  sepai'ating  twit 
female  children,  five  years  of  age,  who  were  joined 
together  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Siamese  twins. 
The  German  papers  state  that  the  oi)eration  was  at- 


tended *ith  perfect  success  ;  but  one  of  tie  patients 
seems  to  have  died  the  same  day.  The  survivor  is 
in  good  health. 

The  Journal  de  Liege  states  that  M.  Rochefort 
is  prenaring  to  shake  the  dust  of  Bnissels  from  his 
feet,  tne  government  having  advised  that  ferocious 
editor  to  lower  the  key-note  of  his  journal. 

Theresa  has  kept  the  American  tempters  at  bay. 
They  have  sought  to  lure  her  with  splendid  offers 
from  her  Tusculum  at  Asnieres  ;  but  she  means  to 
sing  no  more.      Tlieresa  aspires  to  histrionic  fame. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  lately  had  Lohengrin  ]x:r- 
formed  for  his  own  special  behoof.  The  representa- 
tion began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  thea- 
tre was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  orchestral 
players  had  to  appear  in  dress  coats  and  wliite 
ties. 

SmcE  the  great  impulse  given  to  the  manufac- 
tiu"e  of  velocipedes  by  their  universal  adoption 
throughout  Europe,  innumerable  improvements  have 
been  patented.  We  hear  from  France  and  Geneva 
of  two  startling  novelties.  A  Frenchman,  Monsieiur 
Bluin,  has  adapted  to  his  velocipede  a  pair  of  sails, 
and  in  a  fair  wind  skims  along  like  a  terrestrial  nau- 
tilus, at  a  rate  exceeding  the  greatest  speed  hither- 
to attained  with  the  ordinary  vehicle  propelled  by 
the  feet ;  while,  at  Geneva,  an  ingenious  musical- 
box  maker  has  actually  constructed  a  "  velocipede 
k  musique." 

Garibaldi's  health  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  A  correspondent  of  a  Paris  paper, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the 
general,  writes  :  "  His  features  appeared^ontracted, 
his  body  appeared  emaciated,  and  he  was  lying  on 
a  sofa  sufferinghorribly  from  an  attack  of  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  ex-dictator,  bent  like  the  tower 
of  Pisa,  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  past,  and  with  diffi- 
culty one  recognizes  in  the  trembling  and  delicate 
old  man  the  fierce  republican  of  fonner  days."  It 
is,  for  the  sake  of  Italy,  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that 
this  report  is  exaggerated. 

Mdme.  Adelina  Patti  was  recently  announced 
to  appear  in  the  "  Figlia  del  Reggimento,"  but  at 
the  last  moment,  after  the  doors  were  opened  and 
the  audience  had  begun  to  arrive,  notices  were  post- 
ed up  that  Mdme.  Patti  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
hoarseness,  and  quite  unable  to  sing.  Another  op- 
era was  therefore  substituted.  Tlie  severe  hoarse- 
ness which  prevented  her  from  appearing  at  Covent 
Gairden  did  not  in  the  least  disable  her  from  sing- 
ing^  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Pasha  of  Egyjit 
at  Marlborough  House  the  same  evening,  where,  in- 
deed, it  is  said,  she  never  warbled  more  clearly  and 
enchantingly. 

A  REALLY  curious  piece  of  musical  patchwork 
will  be  the  Grand  Requiem  now  being  written  at 
the  proposal  of  Verdi  by  no  less  than  thirteen  com- 
posers, as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  liossini. 
The  jjerformance  of  this  work  is  not  to  take  more 
than  one  hour  and  a  half,  thus  allowing  about  seven 
minutes  to  each  composer.  No  restriction  of  key  or 
time  is  laid  on  any  one  of  them  beyond  the  obliga- 
tion of  beginning  and  ending  in  the  initial  key. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  contributors  to 
this  strange  work,  which  is  expected  to  be  terminat- 
ed on  the  15th  of  September:  Bazzala,  Bazzini, 
Pedrotti,  Cagnoni,  Ricci,  Nini,  Boucheron,  Coccia, 
Gasi)ari,  Platancia,  Petrella,  Mabellina,  and  Verdi. 
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SOCIAL  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Soox  we  shall  have  no  social  superstitions,  I 
suj)jK)se.  Tliey  are  destined,  no  doubt,  to  disa])- 
^)ear  with  political  8U{)crstition6  and  religious  su- 
{Kirstitions,  —  or  what  jMjople  are  pleased  to  consider 
as  such,  —  in  the  natural  course  of  the  abolition  of 
most  things.  How  many  have  gone  in  our  own 
time  !  —  or  in  a  time  within  the  e.\|jerience  of  men 
and  women  still  among  us,  and  familiar  at  least  in 
a  reflected  light. 

Tlie  superstitions  to  which  I  refer  arc  not  very 
im|X)rtant  perhaps,  but  they  mark  changes  in  man- 
ners, and  changes  in  manners  mark  changes  in  a 
great  many  other  tilings.  A  great  number  have 
gone,  as  I  have  said.  The  siijxu'stitious  observance 
of  the  custom  of  getting  di-unk  after  dinner,  for 
instance,  is  among  t^le  disapiKjarances.  A  great 
many  people  still  get  drunk,  it  must  be  confessed  ; 
but  they  usually  pay  the  homage  wliich  intoxica- 
tion owes  to  sobriety,  and  deny  or  conceal  the  fact. 
Tliere  used  to  be  a  sujierstition  among  a  certain 
class  of  fine  gentlemen  that  it  was  "  bad  form  "  — 
or  whatever  was  the  I'quivalent  phrase  of  the 
period  —  to  be  able  to  do  anytliing  for  one's  self, 
an^  that  a  state  of  utter  apathy  and  indifference  to 
things  in  general  was  the  surest  mark  of  good 
breeding.  'ITiere  mav  be  such  men  about  now,  but 
tliey  are  very  carefullv  cut,  I  should  think  ;  and  a 
negative  condition  of^  mind  and  body  would  cer- 
tainly not  in  these  days  be  considered  a  sign  of  Itoii 
ton.  Tliere  was  a  ■  superstition  once  in  favor  of 
snuff-taking.  Long  since  the  days  when  a  snuff- 
box was  as  necessary  an  appendage  to  a  gentleman 
as  his  shoe-buckles,  the  habit  of  putting  it  to  use 
w^as  still  general,  and  it  has  disapjieared  only  in  j 
the  present  generation.  During  the  rule  of  snuff, 
smoking  was  the  exception ;  and  though  the  latter 
liad  many  votaries,  the  "  vice  "  was  a  secret  one,  — 
to  be  indulged  only  in  out-of-the-way  places.  A 
stable  or  a  harness-room  was  thought  (juite  good 
enough,  and  the  tap-room  at  a  Icnv  tavern  most 
appropriate.     When  rooms  were  set  ajiart  for  the 

Ijurjiose  at  clubs  tliey  were  always  tlie  worst  in  the 
louse ;  and  up  to  so  late  a  |>eriod  as  to  be  called 
the  other  day  there  was  no  sinoking-nx)m  at  one  of 
the  Icailing  clubs  in  London.  Now,  not  only  are 
smokers  in  clubs  luxuriously  provided,  but  everj- 
house  of  sufficient  size  and  pretensions  —  in  the 
country,  at  any  rat^-  —  has  an  aj)arUneut  available 
for  the  weed ;  and  in  connection  with  billiards 
ladies  endun*  it  witli  a  charming  docility,  —  de- 
veloped in  some  cases,  so  scandal  declares,  into  the 
most  practicjjl  expression  of  tolerance.     In  the  old 


times  only  the  most  hardened  offenders  would  ven- 
ture to  smoke  in  the  streets  or  public  places.  I 
need  scarcely  say  how  tliis  superstition  has  been 
disix)sed  of  in  these  days,  when  Royal  Princes  lead 
the  way,  and  a  Royal  Duke  may  be  seen  on  most 
mornings  on  Constitution  Hill  in  company  with  an 
enormous  regalia. 

There  was  a  superstition  prevalent  for  many 
years  that  a  gentleman  could  not  be  properly  cos- 
tumed unless  half  strangled  in  an  enormous  stock. 
Tliis  machine  was  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made, 
witli  a  slight  pretence  of  elasticity,  but  intended 
evidently  to  keep  the  head  up,  and  promote  an 
appearance  of  dignified  aiM)ple.ty  in  the  wearer,  — 
with  the  occasional  effect  of  a  divergence  from 
appearance  into  reality.  Tlie  custom  originated 
through  the  "  most  finished  gentleman  in  Europe  " 
not  bc'ing  proud  of  his  neck ;  and  it  became  so 
rigorous  as  to  ruin  any  man  who  refused  to  follow 
it.  Tliere  is  only  one  known  instance  of  such 
hardihood,  however,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Byron.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  society  set  its 
face  against  the  poet  because  he  was  supposed  to 
be  an  immoral  man,  to  ill-treat  his  wife,  and  ex- 
hibit a  vicious  tendency  in  his  writings.  I  lielievc 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Society  at  the  time  niade 
pets  ol  men  M'ho  were  far  M-orse  than  Byron  was 
even  supposed  to  be,  who  got  on  no  better  with 
their  wives,  and  who  set  quite  as  vicious  an  ex- 
ample in  their  lives  as  Byron  was  alleged  to  set  in 
his  >vritings.  Society  cut  Bjtou  because  he  turned 
down  his  collar,  and  that  is  the  whole  fact  of  the 
matter.  Had  he  worn  a  stock  he  would  have  been 
one  of  themselves,  and  they  would  have  forgiven 
him  as  they  did  other  people. 

Stocks  are  seldom  seen  now,  except  in  the  army, 
whei-e,  in  a  certain  but  not  sufliciently  modified 
degree,  they  are  still  the  rule ;  at  the  discretion, 
however,  of  commanding  officers,  who  may  allow 
them  to  be  dispensed  with  if  they  think  the  relax- 
ation necessary  or  desirable.  Nobody,  in  fact, 
wears  a  stock  in  these  days  unless  he  is  obliged  to 
do  so,  except  a  few  fogies  who  cling  to  the  suj)er- 
stition  as  a  link  to  life. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  uncle  ? "  asked  a 
man  not  long  since  of  his  friend,  with  whom  he  was 
walking  in  Pall  Mall.  Tliey  had  just  met  the 
gentleman  in  question. 

'•  Think  of  him  ! ".  was  the  contemptuous  reply  ; 
"  why,  he  wears  a  stock  and  buckles  it  lieliina,  — 
that  's  what  I  think  of  him." 

You  see  by  this  little  incident  the  kind  of  feeling 
that  stocks  excite  in  the  present  day. 

If  there  are  sujierstitions  among  men  there  are 
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.superstitions  auion^;  wouien,  you  may  Ik>  t>ure^  aud 
amon^  tbo  latter  a*  amonj;  the  former  there  have 
IxH'iti  Ji  jrreat  many  tliAt  are  now  explodetl.  Ap 
rt^^artls  dress  and  deportment  there  was  one  con- 
nected with  Uu'  ideal  of  a  hidy  which  seems  to  have 
no  believers  in  these  times.  A  lady  was  supposed 
to  be  Jirrayed  in  the  i>!ainest  manner,  —  to  wear 
robes  of  the  soberest  color?  find  the  simplest  cut. 
Anybody  who  deviated  from  the  rule  was  suj)po8ed 
not  t<.>  be  a  lady ;  and  the  French,  who  set  the 
fashions  then  as  they  do  now,  were  far  in  advance 
of  the  English  in  this  respect.  That  this  sui)ersti- 
tion  no  loncror  prevails  need  scarcely  be  ])oinled 
out.  The  chann;e  in  the  present  direction  hat;  been 
accomi)anied,  too,  by  some  incidental  superstitions 
which  have  also  come  to  an  end,  —  or  vejy  nearly 
so.  One  was  that  ladies  in  order  to  attain  elegjance 
in  skirts  must  be  epcascd  in  a  steel  cage,  absurdly 

—  considering  the  derivation  of  the  word  —  called 
a  crinoline.  Another  was  Ibunded  upon  the  idea 
that  a  lady  could  not  appear  out  of  doors  without 
wearing  upon  her  head  a  preposterous  contrivance, 
wliieh,  had  it  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii, or  in  some  such  place,  without  any  indication 
of  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  would  have  been 
a  mystery  to  succeeding  ages,  and  remained  per- 
haps a  puzzle  to  antiquarians  up  to  the  presimt 
time.     The  thing  I  mean  was  called  a  bonnet. 

What  a  monstrosity  it  was  !  It  stood  alone  in 
creation.  Nature  never  produced  anything  like  it 
in  her  wildest  and  most  colonial  moods.  Art  could 
never  have  conceh-ed  such  an  object.  For  the 
bonnet  was  like  our  old  friend  Topsy,  according  to 
that  young  person's  idea  of  her  origin :  it  was 
never  bom  of  the  fancy  of  any  one  man  or  woman, 

—  "I  rruess  it  growed."  You  could  not  indeed 
resemlAe  it  to  anything  else.  It  was  not  like  a 
coalscuttle,  to  which  some  of  its  varieties  have  been 
flatteringly  compared,  for  it  would  not  stand  on  its 
end,  if  indeed  it  had  an  end  to  stand  on ;  and  for 

.  similar  reasons  among  others  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  for  a  coffee-pot,  a  bread-bas- 
ket, a  card-tray,  a  toast-rack,  a  mouse-trap,  or  a 
warminj-pan. 

it  was  certainly  not  like  a  hat  ;  for  though  it 
contained  a  i)lace  whei"e  you  could  put  part  of  a 
head,  there  wa?  nothing  to  indicate  —  in  the  al> 
sence  of  previous  information  —  that  such  an  un- 
comfortable i-eceptacle  was  meant  for  such  a  use. 
ITie  coincidence,  was  altogether  insufficient.  You 
may  put  your  head  into  a  bag  or  a  portmanteau,  but 
nf)body  would  guess  those  useful  articles  to  be 
head-dresses  on  that  account.  Tlie  bonnet,  in  its 
ultra  days  at  anv  rate,  was  as  shapeless  a  monster 
as  the  Pieitvre,  first  described  by  Victor  Hum,  and 
since  made  familiar  to  us  in  collections  ot  aqua- 
ria ;  with  bows  and  flowers  for  "  feelers,"  turning 
up  in  arbitrary  and  unexj>ected  places.  Had  we 
—  innocent  of  it  ourselves  —  found  it  in  use  among 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  we  should  have  fancied  it 
connected  >vith  some  religious  rite,  since  it  would 
be  difficult  to  suppose  that  anybody  would  volun- 
tarily wear  such  a  tWng  for  its' own"  sake.  That  it 
is  an  exploded  superstition  among  civilized  nations 
is  a  fact  for  which  everybody  blessed  with  eyesight 
ou-iht  to  be  grateful.  The  present  substitute  is 
called  by  the  same  name  ;  but  nobody,  seeing  the 
two  things  together,  would  guess  that  they  were  put 
to  the  same  use.  The  bonnet  of  the  period  is  a 
charming  little  decorative  arrangement,  yrhich  may 
be  (niite  useless  as  far  as  shelter  is  concerned,  but 


ineffectual    against   suu  or  rain,  and  had  nut  the 
excuse  of  Iwjing  ornamental  instead. 

Another  sui)erstition  of  the  past  was  the  forset. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  al- 
lude to  such  a  subject,  but  must  take  my  chance. 
I  will  be  content,  however,  to  observe  that  the  gar- 
ment, —r  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  garment  though  ; 
what  am  I  to  call  it  ?  —  the  article  ?  —  the  uiachine  ? 
Tl\e  machine  will  do.  It  w^as  a  point  of  I'aith  that 
this  macliine  was  in(lisj)ensable  to  the  female  kind, 
or  at  any  rate  tliat  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  was  worn 
when  not  wanted  as  a  distinction  of  the  sex. 

One  need  not  be  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  any 
place  to  remember  these  curious  contrivances  of 
which  wood  or  steel,  and  whalebone  inevitably, 
formed  such  important  features.  Such  things  may 
exist  in  the  present  day ;  but  they  could  never  have 
been  necessities ;  for  the  interesting  wearers  of  the 
modified  mysteries  now  in  use  under  the  same  name 
do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  absence  of  their  pre- 
decessors. On  the  contrary,  they  evidentl)-  flourish 
the  more  for  the  change,  look  a  CTcat  deal  better, 
and  must  feel  a  great  deal  better  if  they  can  feel  at  all. 
Among  social  observances  which  may  be  classed 
among  exploded  superstitions,  I  may  include  the 
circulation  of  wedding-cards  and  wedding-cake 
among  the  friends  of  married  couples.  The  cake 
went  first,  and  the  cards  are  fast  following.  I  am 
•not  quite  siu-e  that  the  omission  in  either  ease  is  an 
advantage.  Pi-ople  always  liked  getting  the  cake, 
though  it  is. a  horrible  thing  to  eat,  and  the  cards 
certainly  answered  their  intended  purpose,  —  that 
of  marking  the  feeling  towartls  old  acquaintances 
imder  new  conditions,  and  influencing  them  in  pay- 
ing congratulatory  visits.  Now,  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, half  the  acquaintances  of  the  bride  and. 
bridegroom  are  uncertain  whether  to  call  or  not; 
and  as  they  are  very  ajit  to  give  themselves  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  which  gives  the  least  tnnible 
they  frequently  remain  upon  anomalous  terms  with 
the  happy  -pair  for  an  indefinite  period,  —  deter- 
mined in  the  end  perhaps  by  an  accident. 

The  superstition  wliich  dictfites  the  use  of  cards 
in  general  intercourse  is  not  likely  tt)  die  out.  so- 
ciety cannot  get  on  without  them.  But  calliuo^— 
where  you  actually  want  to  see  the  people  —  has 
been  relieved  of  half  its  horrors  by  the  pi-actice  of 
appointing  certain  dav<*  for  being  at  home,  and  add- 
ing the  attraction  olf  tea,  which,  whether  visitors 
want  that  refK'shment  or  not;  at  least  gives  them 
something  to  do.  A  great  many  peoj^le  would  pre- 
fer that  these  rites  should  be  performed  af\er  dinner 
instead  of  before,  and  it  would  be  well  to  allow  them 
the  alternative.  I  dare  say  we  shall  come  to  this 
some  day.  Meanwhile  many  take  kindly  to  what 
has  been  called  the  social  treadmill,  and  grind 
away  for  the  fun  of  the  tlung.  It  is  hard  perhaps 
to  have  to  di'op  additional  cards  after  having  dined 
at  a  house,  and  such  twVfVe.*  de  dif/extion  are  usually 
jiaid  with  the  kind  of  gratitude  known  as  a  lively 
sense  of  iKjnefitstocome. 

Among  existing  sup'rstitions  that  which  necessi- 
tates introducti(ms  at  balls  in  private  houses  has  a 
great  many  heterodox  enemies.  They  are  mere 
matters  of  form,  since  the  persons  introduced  are 
frecpiently  no  wiser  as  to  one  another's  personality 
than  they  were  before  ;  and  the  observance  has  the 
effect  of  curbing  individual  ardor.  There  is  no 
hann  in  them;  they  are  often  an  assistance;  but 
they  should  not  be  held  necessary,  and  in  a  happier 
state  of  existence  I  dare  say  they  will  be  dispensed 
with.  I 
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Aiuon<^  c'xpltMled  superstitiuns  upon  Bucb  occa- 
Bions  may  be  rockooed  s[x>cc-hes  alter  supper. 
Where  there  is  do  rtwular  sup|>er  to  make  speeches 
after,  the  evil  naturally  euros  itself;  but  even  where 
there  is,  the- bore  in  (iuei>tion  is  never  met  with  ex- 
cept  in  offensivelv  ol<l-f;i*hiuned  society.  So  much 
the  better,  say  all  seD^ible  {leople.  Speeches  after 
dinner,  when  the  dinner  has  a  business  ubject,  of 
course  cau't  be  helped,  and  come  under  a  dirt'ereut 
category. 

Apropos  to  diouers  I  may  mention  a  very  old  su- 
pcrstitiun  which  gave  the  palm  to  Enirlish  dinners 
overall  other  dinners  in  tlie  world.  "  Fon>i;i;n  kick- 
shaws," compared  witli  tlieni,  were  held  in  contempt 
a6  unwholesome  abominations.  And  an  Kn>>'lish 
dinner,  when  well  cooked,  is  no  doubt  a  very  line 
thing,  and  better  for  |>eople  leading  an  active  lile 
than,  say,  a  French  one,  as  a  continuous  arranj;e- 
ment.  but  it  is  the  old  story  still,  —  our  dinners 
come  from  a  sacred,  our  cooks  from  a  profane 
source.  To  cook  an  English  dinner  well,  a  person 
ought  to  be  capable  of  cooking  a  French  one.  The 
principles  are  the  same,  and  the  ornate  variations, 
in  the  latter  case,  arti  mere  matters  of  special  at- 
tainment, easily  ac({uired  from  prescribed  formulae. 

But  the  popular  delusion  with  the  common  run 
of  cooks  is,  tliat  an  English  dinner,  in  order  to  have 
"  no  nonsense  about  it,"  should  be  essentially  solid, 
and  leave  digestibility  an  open  question.  Any  sug- 
gestion of  an  advance  upon  these  conditions  is  met 
by  the  re8|K)nse  that  Mary  Jane  does  not  profess  to 
understand  foreign  cookery  ;  and  an  intimation,  if 
slie  is  dis[K)sed  to  be  candid,  that  she  considers 
**  plain  English  "  entitled  to  the  preference  in  every 
respect.  She  can  never  be  made  to  understand 
that  food  prepared  in  the  English  fashion  is  not 
necessarily  crude,  comfortless,  and  injiu-ious.  Her 
main  idea  is  that  everything  English  ought  to  be 
substantial,  that  is  to  say,  heavy  ;  and  in  pursuance 
of  tliis  I  have  known  her  send  up  such  a  thing 
as  suet  pudding  with  particular  joints.  The  ac- 
companiment is  well  known  in  schools,  where  it  is 
accepteil  as  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  establish- 
ment, —  but  sm*ely  nobody  ever  ate  suet  pudding 
as  a  free  agent  I  Tins  is  perhaps  an  aggravated  in- 
stance of  infatuation,  but  it  is  (luite  within  the  com- 
pass of  common  "  plain  cooks,"  who  minister  to  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  How  the  poor  fare  who 
are  their  own  cooks  is  a  sad  consideration.  That 
they  eat  at  all  is  a  marvel  ;  and  it  is  a  still  greater 
marvel,  considering  the  savage  character  of  their 
meals,  that  they  do  not  drink  t<vice  as  much  as  they 
do. 

The  superstition  which  exalts  bad  cookery  and 
calls  it  English  is  less  strong*  than  it  was,  and  among 
the  educated  clas8i^s  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Jiut 
unhajjpiiy  the  greater  part  of  the  population  are  not 
educatt'd,  —  even  to  an  appreciation  of  the  com- 
monest comforts,  —  and  are  still  willing  victims  to 
a  delusion  unknown  in  any  other  civilizetl  country. 

The  popular  delusion  in  the  matter  of  wines, 
which  was  endured  lor  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
has  a  greater  chance  of  bein^  dispelled  ;  and  if  the 
mass  of  the  wine-<lrinking  |>opulation  —  so  largely 
incre;ised  of  late  —  still  cling  exclusively  to  port 
and  sherry,  it  is  surely  not  for  want  of  other  wines 
being  suggested  equally  to  their  i)alat«'8  and  their 
jKX'kets.  Port  is  now  favored  by  only  two  classes 
of  persons,  —  the  few  who  will  pay  iabulous  sums 
for  the  little  that  can  be  got  of  the'  Ix-st  kind,  and 
the  many  who  are  not  yet  influenced  by  the  light 
wine   movement,  and  still  incline  themselves  — 


fi-om    superstitious   motives  —  to  any    concoction 
called  by  the  name. 

The  tbrmer  need  not  be  converted.  Their  taste 
is  entitled  to  the  hi;rhest  resjject,  and  I  trust  that 
they  will  long  enjoy  the  means  to  gratify  it.  The 
latter  are  being  converted  by  degrees,  if  we  may 
believe  in  statistics ;  for  the  consumption  of  jX)rt 
whifh  comes  from  Portugal  has  sensibly  decrciised 
of  late  years,  and  it  is  not  to  be  8upiM)sed  that 
the  production  of  the  spurious  ai'tiele  can  have 
increased  in  the  face  of  the  increased  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  real  one.  The  wines  of  all  other 
wine-j)roducing  countries  are  now  largely  consumed 
in  this  country  ;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  be- 
yond a  doubt, —  that  the  majority  of  habitual  or  oc- 
casional drinkers  of  wine  do  not  di'ink  port,  while 
the  minoiity  drink  it  in  less  proportion  than  for- 
merly. Sherry  has  made  a  fi/mer  stand,  and  is  still 
considered  a  necessary  wine,  whatever  be  the  other 
wines  which  find  a  place  in  the  public  favor.  There 
is  a  competition,  too,  in  the  market  between  sherry 
and  sherry,  —  that  is  to  say,  between  sherry  as  usu- 
ally prepai'ed  for  Engliali  consumption,  and  sherry 
as  it  is  in  its  natural  state  ;  and  other  Spanish  wines 
which  are  not  sherry,  but  which  have  the  same  char- 
acter, are  also  entering  the  field  of  opposition.  The 
"  natural  "  wintis,  as  the  merchants  call  them,  have 
a  hard  fight  for  it  at  present ;  for  the  mass  of  wine- 
drinkers  undoubtedly  prefer  the  old  fiery  mixtures. 
But  there  is  a  demand  for  the  "  dry  "  qualities  rap- 
idly spreading,  and  palates  educated  to  these  — 
dreadfully  doctored  as  they  commonly  are  —  will 
find  out  in  time  that  they  can  be  better  gratified  by 
unadulterated  vintages,  or  vintages  which  are  at 
least  not  deprived  of  their  original  character.  Be- 
tween Spanish  wines  as  they  ought  to  be  and 
French  wines  as  they  are  —  to  say  nothing  of  Ital- 
ian, Hungarian,  and  Greek,  which  are  making  tlieir 
way  —  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
the  superstition  which  gave  exclusiveness  to  port  and 
sheiTy  will  be  known  no  more. 

Port  is  associated  with  prejudice  ;  and  prejudice 
of  many  kinds  is  breaking  down  with  port.  .1  allude 
especially   to   English    prejudice  —  to    be   classed 
with  superstition  —  in   reference   to   tMngs  conti- 
nental.    There  was  an  old  belief  that  one  English- 
man  was  always  able  to   beat   three  Frenchmen. 
Tliat  delusion  must  siirely  have  exploded ;  and  I 
may  mention  as  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  that 
I  once  made  the  experiment  with  only  two  of  our 
lively   neighbors,  —  and   signally  failed.     But  the 
su})erstilious  sense  of  8uj)e«ority  on  the  part  of  oiur 
travelling  countrymen  on  the    Continent  still  pre- 
vails to  a  great  extent ;  the  principal  exception  be- 
ing the   members   of  tlie   gentler   sex,   who  have 
thrown  off  their  traditional  reserve  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  dash  about  in  out-olnloors  diversions 
with  an  attability  which  is  a  wonder,  not  to  say  a 
scandal,  and  utterly  confutes  the  stock  caricatures 
which,  in  Paris  especially,  still  represent  the  blonde 
miises  of  Albion  as  embodiments  of  prudish  allecta- 
tion,  —  wearing  grei-n  veils  and  actual  bonnets,  and 
regardinir  the  social  freedom  of  France  as  .^lux'kiiuj, 
quite  in  the  old  style.     There  has,  to  be  sure,  been 
lately  opened  a  rival  vein  of  satire,  represented  in 
jH'riodicals  like  the  Vie  Parisienne,  which  gives  the 
English  girl  in  her  gushing,  hatty,  high-heeled  as- 
l>ect,  and  has  just  begun  to  understand  tlie  joke 
about  '*  the  jieriod  "  ;  "but  this  development  is  quite 
recent,  — the  lAonde  mi-<se  still  holds  her  own  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  it  will  be  years  before  she  is 
accepted  in  her  new  character. 
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I  am  not  ([iiite  sure  that  the  English  sujK'rstition 
I'.s  rc'^anls  our  ivlations  towanls  our  lively  neitrh- 
biirs  has  been  dissipated  with  uuinixed  advantage, 
—  as  I'ar  as  the  gentler  sex  is  concerned.  But  it 
n»ust  he  admitted  that,  whether  through  French  or 
other  influence,  EngUsh  women  —  including  Eng- 
lish girls  of  course  —  dress  a  great  deal  better 
than  they  did,  and  —  except  when  they  make  car- 
icatures of  themselves  —  cannot  be  accused  of  fail- 
ingto  set  off  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  mention  of  dress  again  suggests  that  an  ohl 
superstition  concerning  costume  has  just  exploded. 
I  mean  that  which  made  itde  ?-((/w^«r  for  gentlemen, 
unless  in  some  kind  of  uniform,  to  go  to  coiu*t  in  the 
habits  as  they  lived  of  our  forefathers  in  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  dress  was  both  un- 
comlbrtable  and  incongruous,  and  nobody  liked  it ; 
and  the  change  has  at  least  tliis  advantage,  that  it 
enables  a  man  to  wear  in  the  presence  of  his  sov- 
ereign a  dress  of  the  sha])e  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed in  common  life.  But  innovation  begets 
innovation,  and  now  we  find  cei-tain  levellers  con- 
<lemning  the  court  dress  Morn  by  ladies  as  a  super- 
stition. Why,  the}'  ask,  cannot  ladies  go  to  the 
drawing-rooms  in  morning  dresses  with  high  bodies  V 
These  agitators  M'ould,  it  seems,  get  rid  of  the 
"  feathers,  blonde-cappets,  and  diamonds,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  at  one  fell  swoop,  on  the  ground  that 
full  (Iress  happening  in  these  days  to  be  rather  scanty, 
ladies  who  go  to  drawing-rooms  are  apt  to  take  cold. 
The  agitators  may  di-pend  upon  it  that  some 
stronger  reason  than  this  must  be  discovered  be- 
fore the  ladies  concerned  will  join  tha  agitation, 
even  if  such  a  simplification  would  ever  be  permitted 
by  the  milliners.  //  faut  souffrir  pour  etre  belle  is 
a  social  decree  submitted  to  more  philosophically 
than  is  the  fate  of  most  legal  decrees.  And  if  those 
who  wear  court  dresses  are  content  to  suffer  in  one 
way,  you  may  be  sure  that  tliose  who  make  them 
will   not  be  content  to  suffer  in  another.     So  the 

Question,  I  fancy,  may  be  safely  left  at  rest  between 
le  two. 

Among  superstitions  which  still  survive  may 
be  mentioned  the  belief  in  Some  apocryphal  period 
known  as  the  "  palmy  days  of  the  drama."  >Vhen 
these  days  existed,  and  what  they  were  like,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  For  we  find  no  contemporary 
evidence  of  their  existence ;  it  has  never  been 
handed  down  to  us  that  people  have  said,  "  These 
are  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama ;  I  am  content 
with  the  condition  of  the  stage."  On  the  contrary, 
from  the  earliest  times  oi»  which  we  are  able  to  take 
anything  like  a  near  view,  the  cry  has  always  been 
that  the  regular  drama  was  neglected  whenever 
there  were  counter-attractions  in  the  form  of  French 
dancing  girls,  performing  dogs  or  monkeys,  or  even 
such  exhibitions  as  puppet-shows. 

Nobody  seems  ever  to  have  heard  of  the  palmy 
days  of  the  drama  until  they  had  passed  away,  and 
then  the  praises  had  a  suspicious  appearance  of  be- 
ing rung  for  the  tempora  arti  in  the  abstract.  Great 
actors  and  actresses  have  lived  no  doubt  before  the 
Agamemnons  of  our  own  time,  and  their  Homers 
have  kept  their  fame  alive ;  but  it  must  be  doubted 
if  the  drama  —  that  is  to  say,  the  regular  drama  — 
has  had  such  great  days  for  its  own  sake  as  has  been 
made  out.  The  days  of  which  we  have  the  most 
distinct  idea  are  those  comparatively  early  in  the 
century,  when  enthusiastic  people  used  to  go  to  the 
|)it  door  of  Drurv  Lane,  and  wait  fn)m  two  o'cloc-k 
in  the  day  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  the  Kembles, 
and  later  still  the  elder  Kean,  —  buv  a  bill  in  the 


street,  and  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  tlu'ee  hours' 
intellectual  ecstasy.  One  may  suppose  that  the  re- 
ward was  greater  than  could  be  gained  now  by  n 
similar  process,  —  supposing  tlie  process  to  be  nec- 
essary ;  but  the  fact  was  due  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  the  public  taste  was  high,  it  had 
not  so  many  invitations  as  it  has  in  the  pri'sent  day 
to  become  low.  If  there  Avere  better  actors  th^^re  were 
certainly  worse,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
pieces  which  obtained  popularity, —  the  inferior  class 
of  which  would  not  be  listened  to  now,  as  has  been 
proved  by  occasional  experiments.  There  is  a 
larger  pnl)lic  in  these  times ;  but  even  making  al- 
lowance ibr  the  fact,  a  larger  jjrojiortionate  amount 
of  money  is  spent  upon  the  drama  than  used  to  be 
spent,  dramatic  authors  make  larger  profit,  and 
dramatic  performers  are  better  paid. 

It  is  true  that  plays  of  a  low  class,  and  plavers 
of  a  low  class,  sometimes  succeed,  as  well  as  plays 
and  players  of  a  higher  class,  —  sometimes  better, 
indeed,  when  a  thorough  hit  is  made.  But  this  has 
always  been  the  case;  and  they  do  not  fail  hcrausi' 
they  are  of  a  high  class.  When  such  pieces  aro  un- 
successful it  is  because  there  is  something  wrong 
about  them,  — because  they  are  cumbrous,  dull,  and 
unfitted  for  the  stage.  A  great  deal  of  false  senti- 
ment would  once  pass  for  real,  and  a  great  many  sit- 
uations which  Ave  have  discovered  to  be  claptrap 
were  accepted  by  our  forefathers  in  good  faith.  On 
the  whole,  judging  by  the  number  of  theatres  we 
have,  and  the  number  of  pieces  that  fill  them,  and 
the  standard  of  excellence  demanded  by  most  of  the 
audiences,  it  must  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
drama  has  declined  or  is  declining.  Thei*efore  the 
belief  in  the  palmy  days,  as  compared  with  our  own, 
—  which,  however,  is  far  weaker  than  it  was,  — 
must  be  ranked  among  the  superstitions. 

An  allej^ed  cause  oi  the  supi)osed  decline  of  the 
drama  is  tlie  late  hour  at  which  most  of  us  dine.  It 
has  become  later  and  later  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  we  seem  rapidly  arriving  at  the  fash- 
ionable point  said  to  have  been  attained  by  a  late 
American  president,  who  was  such  a  great  man  that 
he  never  took  his  dinner  until  the  next  day  I  But 
it  is  made  later,  and  worse  than  later  because  less 
certain,  by  a  superstitious  custom  Avhich  prevails  of 
the  host  fixing  one  time  and  the  guests  assembling 
at  another.  Tlie  inconvenience  Avas  pointed  out  the 
other  day  in  a  morning  journal,  and  it  is  one  which 
decidedly  demands  reform.  EverAbody understands 
that  a  little  grace  is  allowed  beyond  the  quarter 
past  seven,  quarter  to  eight,  or  eight,  set  doAvn  in  the 
invitation ;  but  nobody  knoAvs  exactly  hoAv  much, 
unless  Avell  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  the  par- 
ticular house.  And  as  tew  choose  Uy  incur  the  em- 
barrassment of  being  too  early,  a  great  many  run  the 
hazard  of  being  too  late. 

The  conse(iuence  is  an  amount  of  confusion  and 
annoyance  Avhich  is  felt  equally  by  host  and  guest. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  aestroying  this  monstrous 
delusion,  and  saving  the  enormous  amount  of  time 
and  temper  which  it  Avastes  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  that  is,  to  issue  invitations  for  the  exact  hour 
at  Avhich  the  party  is  expected  to  be  assembled,Avith 
a  special  provision  as  to  punctuality  until  tlie  rule 
becomes  generally  understood. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dinners,  I  may  mention  a 
custom  which  is  surely  founded  upon  superstition, 
and  ought  to  be  banished  foi-ever  from  civilized  so- 
ciety, —  the  only  society  in  Avhicli  it  prevails.  Why 
shoiild  we  be  obliged  to  perform  the  not  very  diffi- 
cult operation  of  dividing  our  food  into  morsels  fitte<i 
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for  the  mouth  witli  a  weaixm  so   formidable   and 
effective  that  we  could  employ  it  with  the  »;reatest 
ease  to  cut  the  throat  of  our  uext  neighbor  from  ear 
to  ear?     Had  we  to  kill  the  meat  in  the  first  in- 
stance one  could  undei-stand  the  i)ropriety  of  bein;jf 
so  armed;  for  the  sake  of  carvinnj  joints  that  bore 
and  birds  that  bewilder,  such  an  instnnnent  is  ap- 
j)ropriate  enoujjh.     But  why  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who  have  only  their  own  mouths  to  ac- 
conunodate  ?     It  is  enougli  to  embarrass  a  nervous 
man,  and  how  that  very  inicomfortable  person,  '•  the 
most  delicate  lady,"  manages  to  survive  the  responsi- 
bility is  one  of  those  marvels  which  can  be  account- 
ed lor  only  bv  custom  founded  ou  the  grossest  su- 
perstition. "  Tlie  anomaly  exists  but  in  association 
with  Eun)pean  manners.     The  natives  of  the  East, 
and    semi-civilized   people   elsewhere,   would   not 
dream  of  such  an   enormity.     I   do   not   insist,  of 
course,  that  m'ople  ought  to  eat  with  their  fingers ; 
and  chopsticks  are  naturally  unfitted  for  dividing  a 
steak.     But  when  knives  are  wanted,  —  and  they 
are  not  wanted,  nor  use<l,  for  many  dishes,  —  why 
should  we  be  made  to  use  a  murderous  weapon  ? 
One  can  fancy  them  fitted  for  the  days  of  old,  when 
knights  carved  at  the  meal  in  gloves  of  steel  and 
drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  l)aiTed ;  but 
in  those  times  neople  used  their  own  knives  at  the 
table,  and  employed  them,  upon  occasion,  in  casual 
combats.     Such  is  not  now  the  custom,  though  there 
are  instances  of  the  proceeding  on  the  part  of  vio- 
lent persons  even  when  engaged  at  the  meal  itself; 
and   the   temptation  is  one  which   should   not   be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  men  of  ungovernable  tempers, 
exasperated,  it  may  be,  by  the  bad  dinner  of  humble 
life.     But  these  enormous  knives  are  given  us  ad- 
visedly, and  so  careful  is  custom  in  measuring  the 
supposed  necessities  of  the  case,  that  for  the  lighter 
descriptions  of  food  smaller  knives  are  given,  so  that 
you  are  supposed  to  calculate  the  amount  of  force 
recpiired  at  every  course,  and  always  employ  it  ac- 
conlingly.     It  is  always  a  comfort  to  get  to  a  little 
knife  after  a  large  one,  —  it  is  like  the  sense  of 
peace  and  security  that  comes  after  a  fray,  —  and 
no  knife  need  be  larger  than  the  silver  one  put  on 
for  dessert,  if  indeed  it  need  be  so  large ;  and  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  forks  might  be  njodified  in 
proportion. 

There  are  a  few  superstitions  in  connection  with 
our  language  which  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  place. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  in  most  times ;  but 
some  have  disappeared  while  others  have  arisen,  and 
there  are  not  many  now  remaining.  Among  them 
I  will  note  only  some  peculiarities  in  pronunciation. 
We  still  call  Derby  D(frby  and  Berkeley  Barkeley, 
Pall  Mall  Ptll  MfU,  not  to  add  other  instances. 
Contractions,  too,  are  not  unfrequent.  Tlius  we  can- 
not ask  if  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  is  at  home, 
giving  the  syllables  their  legitimate  sound,  without 
running  tlie  risk  of  being  tohl  by  a  facetious  servant 
that  he  will  refer  us  to  some  of  his  pepole.  If  we  ask 
for  the  Marquis  of  Chumley  we  shall  be  treated  at 
least  with  respect.  Again,  we  must  not  say  Leveson 
Gower,  but  Leuson  (lore,  unless  we  wish  to  be  sup- 

(x>sed  out  of  the  pale  of  society ;  and  Mr.  Majori- 
)anks  would  consider  us  a  Goth  if  we  called  him 
anything  but  Marchbanks.  These  are  only  some  of 
the  cases  that  might  be  cited.  Are  they  not  found- 
ed upon  sujK'rstitlon  ? 

There  are  other  sutjerstitious  observances  in  so- 
cial life  to  which  I  might  refer ;  but  I  dare  say  I  have 
cited  illustrations  enough,  and  the  rest  may  suggest 
themselves  to  vour  mind  without  mv  assistance. 
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I  iiAVK  got  a  hard  and  heavy  head;  it's  like 
wo(jd.  I  don't  think  I  ever  think  ;  and  don't  know 
as  I  ever  did,  except  about  nothing ;  and  I  often  set 
doing  that  for  h«mrs  at  a  time. 

"  You  blockhead  I  "  father  he  ses  to  me  (which 
is  a  shipwright),  "  you  're  <mly  fit  to  cut  up  into  a  fig- 
ure-head, you  great,  hungry,  hulking,  wootlen-head- 
ed  lubber  you";  for  he  had  j)ut  me  to  Icjts  of 
trades,  and  it  was  no  use ;  everybody  said  I  had  no 
head-piece,  —  no,  not  for  going  errands,  nor  giv- 
ing away  handbills  even.  It 's  no  good  dunning 
things  into  my  head,  for  the  only  thing  I  ever  could 
remember  is  meal-times.  Nothing  I  eat  hurts  me, 
and  nothing  don't  seem  to  do  me  any  good.  Noth- 
ing makes  me  laugh  nor  jnits  me  out  of  temper. 
Tlie  only  thing  ever  I  see  makes  me  feel  like  laugh- 
ing is  meals,  and  then  I  've  got  something  better  to 
do  ;  and  the  only  thing  makes  me  feel  like  getting 
out  of  temper  is  getting  out  of  bed  of  mornings  to 
chop  wood ;  but  when  you  are  out  of  bed,  you  may  as 
well  chop  wood  as  do  anything  else,  for  aught  I 
know.  The  snail  gets  to  his  bed  as  quick  as  the 
swallow,  and  don't  get  near  so  tired. 

Well,  there  was  a  conjurer  cha])  came  into  our 
town,  —  a  brisk  lively  sort  of  chap  that  could  talk 
like  a  pump,  in  a  regular  stream.     He  see  me  loaf- 
ing about,  and  give  me  an  order  to  see  his  show,  pro- 
viding I  would  go  up  on  the  platform  to  hold  some 
things  for  him.     I  went  up,  and  did  what  he  told 
me.     It  seemed  to  amuse  the  people  very  much,  for 
they  laughed  themselves  nearly  into  fits,  and  said  : 
"  Did  ever  you  see  a  man  keep  his  countenance  like 
him  ?  "  and,  "  It 's  just  as  if  he  was  cut  out  of  wood." 
Now,  unless  a  man  sees  something  to  laugh  at,  he 
has  got  no  call  to  laugh,  —  and  that 's  why  I  did  n't. 
After  it  was  over,  the  conjurer  chap  come  to  me, 
and  ses  :  "  I  never  see   your   living   equal.      You 
must  be  used  to  the  public,  not  to  mind  them  any 
more  than  as  if  you  was  a  stone  idol  ?  " 
"  I  never  see  the  public  before,"  I  ses. 
"You  did  n't?"  ses  he. 
"  No,"  I  ses. 

"  Well,  look  here,"  he  goes  on,  "  I  don't  mind 
standing  you  half  a  crown  if  you  '11  tell  me  what 
you  was  a-thinking  of  when  the  public  was  scream-* 
ing  with  laughing  at  you." 
"  Victuals,"  I  makes  answer. 
"  Come  and  have  scime  along  with  me,"  he  replies, 
"  for  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting 
them  regular." 
So  I  did. 

Next  day,  he  goes  to  see  mv  father. 
"  Your  son  has  a  wonderful  talent,  sir." 
"  Hang  his  talent,"  ses  my  father  :   "  it 's  a  pity 
he  can't  use  it  on  any  other  tool  than  a  knife  and 
fork  !  " 

"  A  natural  gift,  sir,  for  not  laughing  at^anything, 
such  as  I  never  see  before  out  of  the  reserved  seats. 
The  question  is,  could  he  be  depended  upon  always 
to  keep  his  countenance  as  he  aid  last  night  ?  " 

"  I  never  see  him  smile  in  my  life,"  father  makes 
reply,  "  nor  get  angered,  nor  put  out ;  in  fact,  I 
never  see  him  take  notice  of  anything.  There  's  no 
mistake  he  can  keep  his  countenance,  which  is^  a 
"ood  deal  more  than  his  countenance  '11  ever  do  for 
him." 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  the  conjurer 
ses,  "  for  I  'm  open  to  give  him  two  pound  a  week 
and  his  Iward,  if  he  Ml  sign  articles  with  me  for 
twelve  months." 
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"  And  what  is  he  to  tlo  ?  "  ses  my  father. 
"  Notliin  z, — except  to  be  locAed  at,  and  that  won't 
hurt  him,  I  .-^upiwse  ?  " 

"  Well,"  father  ses  to  me,  "  is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 
"  I  don't  care,"  I  ses.  So  I  joined  the  show. 
The  public  is  an  obstinate  lot,  for  when  vou 
lauiih,  they  won't ;  but  if  you  set  your  face  against 
laughin<r,  or  if  you  've  got  no  call  to  laugh,  through 
not  .seeing  anything  to  laugh  at,  they  will  laugh 
like  mad,  —  leastway?,  so  I've  found  it. 

Signor  Mosco  was  tJie  conjurer's  name,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  one  he  went  by  in  public.  He  was 
called  a  pretty  good  hand,  but  I  could  n't  see  much 
in  what  he  did.  I  knew  where  the  bullets  went  to 
when  he  made  believe  to  rain  them  into  a  pistol 
with  a  baiTel  like  an  ear-trumpet.  I  stuffed  the 
gold  watches  in  tlie  half-tpiartern  loaves,  and 
ironed  out  the  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  while  he  was  pretending  to  bum 
them.  It  "s  surprising  what  little  things  amuse  the 
public.  I  used  to  tell  'em  so,  when  Signor  Mosco 
had  done  one  of  his  best  tricks,  but  they  only 
grinned,  and  said,  "  Lord,  how  he  does  keep  Ills 
countenance  !  "  and,  "  What  a  nerve  he  must  have 
to  be  sure  !  "  There  was  the  hat-trick.  Tlie  tins, 
and  the  feathers,  and  tilings  look  a  good  deal  when 
they  are  all  thrown  about,  but  they  took  up  no 
room  scarcely  when  I  'd  put  'em  together,  ready  for 
use.  And  as  to  rolling  two  rabbits  into  one,  what 
was  there  to  surprise  me,  knowing  all  along  verj- 
well  what  was  become  of  the  second  rabbit,  when 
I  shouldn't  have  took  on  very  much  even  if  he  had 
rolled  'em  into  one,  except  it  was  at  dinner-time. 
Tliere  was  the  decapitated  head  and  the  basket- 
trick,  and  the  magic  flowers,  and  the  M-oman  setting 
on  nothing,  which  was  called  Mecca.  Well,  I  see 
the  looking-glasses  and  the  false  bottoms,  let  alone 
the  legs  of  the  decapitated  head  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, I  could  n't  see  anything  in  any  of  it. 

Tliere  was  only  one  part  of  the  entire  perform- 
ance that  ever  I  could  see  anytliing  in,  and  that 
wa.«,  as  the  bills  put  it :  "  The  Marvellous  Mechan- 
ical Man  or  Wooden  Automaton,  on  whose  con- 
struction no  less  than  twenty-five  years  have  been 
expended,  to  bring  it  to  its  present  perfection  as  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  age." 
.  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

First  of  all,  there  was  a  large  box,  or  })edestal, 
for  the  figure  to  stand  on,  and  containing  the  works 
which  was  caiTied  off  the  stage,  and  into  the  centre 
of  tlie  reserved  seats.  It  had  a  winch,  to  turn  with 
a  handle  like  a  bed-post  key,  to  wind  up  the  man, 
and  when  wound  up  made  a  noise  like  an  erigitfi' 
getting  up  steam,  which  was  the  works  running 
down.  Then  the  man  was  brought  down  off  the 
stage,  carried  upright  by  four  strong  fellows.  Ilis 
feet  were  fastened  to  a  round  wooden  stand  like 
children's  soldiers  stand  on,  in  which  was  a  worm 
for  tlie  gi'eat  screw  on  the  top  of  the  jKjdestal. 
When  broHght  down,  he  was  hoisted  up  on  tlie  ped- 
estal, and  turned  round  and  round  until  screwed 
on.  There  were  a  great  many  tulies,  and  wires, 
and  levers  connecting  the  figure  with  the  box,  and 
sticking  out  round  it,  which  looked  very  curious, 
and,  besides,  showed  the  working  jiarts.  But  a 
worse  finished  man  no  one  ever  see  at  a  t^jbacco- 
nist's  .shop-door,  which  made  it  the  more  singular  his 
doing  what  he  did.  About  his  neck  and  the  back 
of  his  head  the  paint  was  wore  (jff,  ."-liowing  the  bare 
wood ;  and  the  same  with  the  iK)int  of  his  nose, 
whieh  was  splintered ;  and  likewise  his  hands, 
which   wi-re  glued   and  cracked.      Signor   Mosco 


used  to  explain  this  had  occurred  in  packing,  and 
that  he  would  repair  the  injuries.  But  it  seemed 
as  if  it  alw^ays  did  occur  in  jiacking,  for  the  injuries 
never  were  repaired.  Then,  as  to  his  complexion, 
it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  any  house-painter. 
It  was  red  and  whitewash,  varnished,  and  done  so 
badly,  that  it  looked  as  if  you  could  see  the  grain  of 
the  wood  throu'j:h  the  paint.  I've  often  asked 
Signor  Mosco  why  he  did  n't  paint  his  aiUomaton 
better,  but  he  only  grinned,  and  said;  "How 
precious  green  i/ou  are,  ain't  you  ?  " 

Everybody  who  sec  the  man  us<'d  to  say  :  *'  How 
stupid  of  Signor  Mosco,  after  making  such  a  clever 
figure,  not  to  have  spent  a  pound  or  two  in  finidi- 
ing  it  properly,  instead  of  leaving  it  such  a  clumsy 
wooden  scarecrow." 

The  newspajiers,  too,  used  to  speak  most  dis- 
respectful of  the  man ;  like  this  which  I  've  cut 
out :  — 

"  Signor  Mosco  revisited  our  town  with  his  inter- 
esting exhibition  last  week.  His  remarkably 
skilful  feats  of  pretidigitation  were  the  admiration 
of  large  and  fashionable  audiences.  To  the  other 
attractions  of  his  entertainment,  the  professor  of 
the  (juick-fingered  art  has  now  added  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  The  Marvellous  Mechanical  Man. 
The  performances  of  tliis  automaton  are  particularly 
clever,  but  it  belies  its  name.  It  might  with  more 
correctness  be  termed  a  figure,  for  it  is  so  roughly 
constructed  as  to  bear  no  more  resemblance  to 
humanity  than  the  eflR^ies  which  are  carried 
through  our  streets  on  the  5tli  November.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Signor  Mosco  would 
devote  a  little  more  pains  to  the  finish  of  his 
wooden  eflfigy,  and  to  concealing  some. of  the  cords 
and  levers  by  which  the  life-like  motions  are  too 
obviously  conveyed  to  the  limbs,  the  illusion  would 
be  rendered  more  complete." 

So  far  from  being  angry  at  reading  such  notices, 
Signor  Mosco  always  used  to  chuckle  and  slap  me 
on  the  back,  and  want  to  know  why  I  did  n't  laugh 
too.  I  ses,  very  naturally :  "  Because  1  don't  see 
anj'thing  to  laugh  at."  "  Well,"  says  he,  "  you  are  a 
cure,  you  are,  and  the  biggest  I  ever  see." 

But  that  figure  only  got  worse,  and  more  shabby 
and  rickety,  the  more  that  was  said  about  it,  imtil 
at  last,  whenever  the  men  used  to  carry  the  auto- 
maton to  his  pedestal,  one  of  its  arms  would  drop 
off.  The  professor  always  said  it  was  an  unft)re- 
seen  accident,  and  apologized  for  it.  But  it  was  an 
unforeseen  accident  that  used  regularly  to  occur 
every  evening,  and  get  apologized  for.  And  what 
was  "another  singular  thing,  the  worse  the  figure 
was,  and  the  more  rickety  he  got,  the  more  clever 
people  thought  his  performance  was. 

Well,  when  the  Mechanical  ^lan  was  screwed 
down  on  the  pedestal  for  his  performance,  Signor 
Mosco  would  commence  with  a  short  lecture  on 
the  powers  of  the  lever,  the  screw,  and  the  pulley, 
and  the  spiral  spring.  He  would  then  go  and 
wind  up  the  machine,  witli  the  handle  like  a  bed- 
wrench.  It  made  a  great  clatter,  and  took  a  long 
while  to  wind,  owing  to  the  power  d(  tlie  spring. 
When  he  had  done,  the  whole  concern  l>egan  to  go 
"  Cr-r-r-r-r,"  and  kept  on  going  so  all  the  time, 
whilst  the  people  could  see  the  works  going 
round  through  one  side  of  the  jiedestal,  which 
was  of  glass.  The  professor  would  then  strike 
sharply  with  his  wand,  and  pull  a  cord  that 
worked  the  levers  of  the  automaton's  head. 
*'  Wake,  Francisco  1  "  ses  he  ;  and  Francisco,  which 
was  the  wooden  figure,  begins  to  move  his  Iiead, 
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very  slow,  first  from  rijiht  to  left,  then  from 
lell  to  right.  Then  Signer  Mosco  pulls  another 
strin<jr,  antl  Francisco  oj)ens  his  eyo!*,  very  gradu- 
ally, or  c|iiick,  accorclln<r  as  the  string  is  pu.l  d. 
Then  it  would  Iw  :  ••  R  lise  the  right  arm,  and  palute 
the  company  "  ;  whit  h  the  figure  would  do,  rather 
gtilF  and  jerky,  but  still  he  did  it.  That  stillnosd 
and  jerkint'ss  of  the  movements  (and  they  were 
all  like  that)  was  what  people  seemed  disposed  to 
grumble  at.  "  We  want  to  see  *em  a  little  more 
airy  and  graceful,"  tlu*  public  ses.  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  ses  the  Signor,  "  what  can  you  expect 
trom  machinery  ?  "  —  which  was  very  true.  *'  But  to 
show  you  the  command  I  have  over  the  automaton 
when  at  a  distance  from  it,  I  will  now  return  to  the 
stage,  after  simply  pressing  a  spring  in  the  figure's 
back,  and,  sittinj'  before  (he  index-board  connected 
with  the  figure,  I  will  enable  you  to  put  its  abilities 
to  the  test." 

lie  sat  at  »  small  table  in  front  of  the  stage,  where 
there  was  a  board  like  adraughtz-board,  but  covered 
all  over  with  knobs.  People  were  then  to  question 
the  automaton.  The  figure  did  numbers  and  count- 
ing, by  slowly  jerking  up  its  right  hand  as  many 
times  as  was  wanted.  "  Yes  "  and  "  No  "  ho  did 
Vrith  Ids  head,  by  bending  it  for  "  Yes  "  and  shak- 
ing it  lor  "  No,"  and  this  way  he  would  tell  fortunes 
and  ages  quite  ecjual  to  a  learned  pig  or  an  educat- 
ed pony.  Indeed,  tliere  was  no  end  to  the  questions 
he  could  answer,  and  they  were  very  often  right, 
which  was  a  wonder  for  machinery,  i  rancisco  used 
to  finish  up  by  whirling  his  arms  round  like  the 
wooden  sailors  do  on  weather-cocks,  and  he  would 
keep  on  till  the  professor  touched  a  button  and 
stopped  the  works,  when  his  arms  would  remain 
sticking  straight  up,  until  a  string  was  pulled  to  let 
them  down,  and  even  then  tliey  would  still  keep  on 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  bit.  There 
were  some  people  wanted  the  automaton  to  do  mori', 
but  the  Signor  said  it  could  n't  be  done,  not  by  ma- 
chinery. 

In  due  time,  as  we  went  round  the  provinces,  we 
come  back  again  to  the  town  where  my  father  lived. 
I  was  against  going  there  at  all.  I  told  Signor  Mos- 
co so  ;  and  I  did  n't  want  him  to  show  the  Mechan- 
ical Man  there,  as  I  told  him  they  were  n't  good 
judges  of  machinery  in  that  place.  But  he  would  n't 
listen,  and  so  the  automaton  was  done  there  the  first 
nijrht.  We  had  got  about  hali-way  through  his  |>er- 
formance,  and  the  professor  had  gone  on  to  the 
stage,  whilst  Francisco  was  answering  questions. 
Then.'  is  mostly  a  crowd  of  people  round  the  figure 
at  such  times,  but  to-night  there  was  a  wiry  old  man 

[)ressing  his  way  close  up  to  the  wooden  effigy,  and 
ooking  into  its  eyes. 

"  Now,  sir,  wUl  you  keep  your  hands  off  that  figr 
ure,  if  you  pleiwe,  —  do  you  hear  me  ?  "  Signor  Mos- 
co ses. 

"  Mother!  "  the  old  man  bawls  out  to  his  wife, 
taking  no  notice,  —  only  laughing  fit  to  spUt, — 
"  mother !  come  here,  I  tell  ye,  —  I  'm  blowed  if  they 
have  n't  been  and  made  a  figure-head  of  our  Bill !  " 
/  couhl  n't  see  anything  to  laugh  at,  for  it  was 
two  pjjund  a  week  and  victuals  out  of  my  pocket,  U't 
alone  the  exposure. 

THE  QUESTIONING  OF  PADDY  MUL- 
•     LOWNEY'S  GHOST. 

TiiK  following  is  a  literal  narrative,  the  names 
of  some  of  the  actors  being  modified,  every  inci- 
dent in  which  occurred  precisely  as  we  relate. 


In  a  certain  flat  county  of  Ireland,  l»etwcen  a 
hill  renowned  in  the  Ossianic  lays,  and  tlie  pretty 
village  of  Rathangan,  stands  the  bill  of  Dungans- 
town,  an  oblong  ridge  of  limestone  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  K)ng,  and  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
From  the  top  a  chiu-ining  view  is  obtained  over  a 
vast  extent  of  arable  land,  once  occupie«l  by  forest, 
marsh,  and  meadow,  and  hunted  over  by  Fionn 
MacCunthaill  and  his  warriors,  or  at  least  by  chiefs 
of  the  era  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  lived. 
From  the  (irand  Canal,  distant  about  a  mile,  ex- 
tends a  "  togher,"  or  causeway,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  liill,  and  ])rov«s  of  great  service  to 
cow-herds  and  carriers  of  turi"  and  other  country 
produce.  On  one  side  of  this  togher  extends  a  re- 
claimed bog,  intersected  in  sundry  places  by  drains 
jiever  deficient  of  water  in  rainy  weather,  and  this 
causeway  and  bog  form  the  scene  on  which  our 
bizarre  drama  was  enacted.  Our  authority,  now, 
a  business-loving  Dublin  merchant,  assisted  at  the 
exhibition  which  was  well  calculated  to  make  a  live- 
ly impression  on  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  youth 
of  eleven  years  of  age,  still  in  blessed  ignorance  of 
bulls,  bears,  stags,  and  other  monsters,  which  infest 
the  forest  where  men  of  stock  take  their  forenoon 
exercise. 

Mike  Donegan  was  a  boy  in  the  service  of  a 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  and  every  evenin<rwas 
in  the  habit  of  driving  his  charge,  when  milking 
was  ended,  to  the  reclaimed  Hat  we  have  mentioned. 
It  was  enclosed  by  the  "  togher  "  on  one  side,  and  a 
field  of  rape  on  the  other.  Mike  was  a  smooth, 
easy-goin":  youth,  of  few  words,  and  as  little  likely 
to  "  set  the  Liffey  or  any  greater  river  on  fire  "  as 
any  boy  in  Leinster. 

One  evening,  wliile  on  returning  home  after  hav- 
ing tb'iven  his  cattle  to  their  pastiu-e,  he  met  with 
an  acquaintance,  the  servant-boy  of  a  neiahborifig 
farmer,  and  addressed  him  in  words  to  this  efiect  : 
"  Faith,  a  strange  thing  hajipened  to  me  just  now. 
Just  as  I  was  diiving  the  cows  into  the  pasture  a 
big  white  cat  jumped  out  of  the  ra])c-field  and  ran 
towards  me.  It  was  mighty  jilayful  at  lirst,  and 
niiawed  at  ine,  and  rubbed  the  head  again  my  legs, 
and  purred,  the  way  they  do  when  they  do  be 
pleased.  After  a  while  he  stopped  this,  and  besan 
to  walk  round  me,  and  growl,  and  the  eyes  of  him 
sometimes  were  like  two  coals  of  fire,  and  other 
times  like  the  green  spots  in  a  paycock's  feather. 
Faith  myself  got  frightened,  and  at  last  I  let  a 
screech  out  of  me,  for  he  looked  as  big  as  a  dog, 
and  if  he  flew  at  my  throat  with  them  claws  and 
teeth  of  his,  I  had  no  way  to  save  my  life.  Well, 
what  wouhl  you  have  of  it  ?  the  next  minute  then^ 
was  n't  a  sign  of  him  to  be  seen  ;  but  1  made  no 
flnyn  in  the  place  you  may  depend.  Y^ou  must 
bring  the  mastiff  dog  with  you  to-morrow  eveninir 
when  I  'm  dhrivin'  oxit  the  cattle  ;  that  's  the  lioy 
for  to  match  any  cat  in  Ireland." 

Next  evening  the  neighbor  came,  briniring  the 
do?,  and  acconqjaiiied  by  a  few  curious  villa-ie  folk, 
who  had  heard  the  stor>'  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
When  they  reached  the  spot  indicated,  Mike, 
p;)iiiting  in  an  agitated  manner  to  the  fence  of  the 
rape-field,  cried  out,  "There  he  is,  there  he  is! 
Why  don't  vdu  set  the  dog  at  him  ?  Ow,  ow,  here 
he  comes  I  '^  "  Hie,  cat  1  hie,  cat !  "  cried  the  as- 
sistants, getting  rather  terrifi«'(l  by  the  boy's  appar- 
ent fright,  and  his  cries.  The  dog  barketl  and 
jumper!  about  in  great  excitement,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent tliat  he  neither  saw  cat  nor  rat  in  any  direc- 
tion.    "  O,  don't  yous  all  see  him  sittin'  there  on 
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the  ed<rt'  of  the  gripe  ?  He.  turned  b.'u-k  when 
Thigwii  hi'iian  to  bark,  hut  he  's  now  lookin'  at 
me,  and  growlin'  like  vengeance."  The  stjinders- 
by  began  to  be  more  frightened  at  tlie  eat  tliey  did 
not  see  than  Mike  at  the  cat  he  did  see ;  and  otf 
they  drew  without  more  delay.  That  evening  and 
the  next  day  the  story  had  travelled  a  mile  or  two 
in  every  direction,  and  the  following  evening,  at 
the  same  hour,  a  hundred  people,  at  least,  including 
our  a»ithority,  were  on  the  8j>ot. 

Mike's  attention  was  again  painfully  arrested  by 
the  cat,  to  the  terror  of  some  and  the  derision  of  a 
few.  It  changed  its  position  several  times,  and 
Mike's  features  wen>  expressive  of  great  trouble, 
blended  with  awe.  After  this  state  of  tlungs  had 
continued  for  a  w^hile  some  one  proposed  to  send 
for  the  sclioolmaster,  whose  house  stood  by  the 
side  of  a  neighboring  by-road.  A  deputation  wait- 
e<l  on  him,  but  on  learning  their  business  he  scoflTed 
at  the  thing  altogether,  said  that  ghosts  or  sj)irits 
were  out  of  i)lace  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
he  was  tired,  and  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  he 
would  be  on  the  sjx)t  next  evening,  and  make  a 
hare  of  Mike  or  the  ghost,  whichever  deserved  it. 

At  the  usual  hour  of  the  cow's  visit  to  the  pasture 
on  next  evening,  our  informant  was  one  among  a 
thousand  spectators  at  least.  While  waiting  for 
the  young  ghost-seer  they  formed  knots  and  in- 
dulged in  various  surmises.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  what  has  since  been  poetically  termed  a 
sell,  while  a  young  man,  who  had  made  the  Pan- 
theon his  study,  and  had  got  a  glimpse  of  the  Me- 
temps^'chosis,  conjectured  that  some  evil  liver  of 
past  days  was  now  obliged  to  do  penance  in  the 
shape  of  the  cat,  and  hinted  at  the  expediency  of 
giving  the  animal  a  wide  berth.  Tlie  schoolmaster 
arriving,  and  finding  a  good  deal  of  desultory  chat 
going  on,  mixed  with  some  laughter  (for  a  little  fac- 
titious courage  is  always  generated  in  a  crowd), 
raised  his  voice,  and  requested  decorum  to  be  ob- 
served. "  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  boy's  story," 
said  he,  "  the  spirit  must  be  either  a  good  or  evil 
one,  and  in  either  case  levity  should  not  prevail. 
O,  here  is  the  spirit-seer  I " 

The  cows  were  seen  approaching,  and  the  young 
herd,  feeling  himself  the  observed  of  the  multitude, 
slowly  advanced,  ass^uming  whatever  gravity  he 
could  in  face  and  movement.  Wlien  he  came  op- 
jwsitc  the  locality  of  the  former  apparition,  he  cried 
out,  in  real  or  assumed  fright,  "  The  cat,  the  cat !  " 
All  became  hushed  and  attentive  ;  then,  following 
with  his  eyes  the  supposed  movements  of  the  aj)- 
parition  towards  a  little  hillock  occupied  by  some 
women  and  children,  he  cried,  "  Take  care  !  he  is 
going  that  wav  I  "  There  was  a  general  scamper 
among  the  littfe  group,  mixed  with  some  cries  and 
ejaculations,  and  the  operation  was  rejxiated  a 
couple  of  times  more  with  other  groui)s.  This 
caused  some  general  annoyance,  and  one  discon- 
tented individual  called  out, "  Now  is  your  time, 
master,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  Mike  or  the 
ghost.  You  know  you  boasted  last  night  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  ghosts.  Let  us  see  what  you  're 
good  for." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  one  tiling  or  the  other  must 
be  taking  place,  —  a  spirit  is  present  in  the  shape 
of  a  eat,  or  the  child  is  making  fun  of  us  all.  I  do 
not  believe  in  these  apparitions  ;  but  if  any  one  of 
you  that  has  more  faitli  or  more  folly  than  myself 
directs  the  boy  to  order  the  thing,  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  to  appear  in  its  own  shape,  an<l 
reveal  what  is  troubling  it,  you  '11  see  or  hear  some- 


thing out  of  the  common  if  the  boy  is  not  humbug- 
ging you  all.  Mind,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  his 
story." 

A  voice  was  now  heard  from  the  fore  ranks. 
"  Well,  then,  I  believe  in  ghosts,  but  am  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  any  mother's  son  of  'em.  !Mike,  my  boy, 
do  as  the  masther  says,  and  I  *ll  be  your  bail  for  any 
harm  that  can  happen  you." 

Here  tlie  mother  of  the'  boy  rushed  at  him  oiit  of 
the  crowd.  "  Mick,  my  darling,"  said  she,  "  take 
care  what  you  do !  Maybe  when  you  spake  them 
words  it 's  tare  you  limb  from  liu»b  he  '11  do."  "  I  'm 
not  a  bit  afeartl,  mother.  I  said  my  prayers  comin' 
along,  and  do  you  think  the  wickedst  spirit  in  the 
world  c(mld  have  any  power  over  a  Christian  that 
wasn't  in  mortal  sin,  and  was  after  blessin'  him- 
self?"* 

''  That 's  my  brave  little  boy,"  said  the  gratified 
mother,  hugging  and  kissing  him.  "  May  the  holy 
angels  be  about  you  tlus  night." 

*'  Well,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  if  you  must  go 
through  with  the  ceremony,  form  a  semicircle  ;  let 
the  child  go  to  the  front,  and  then  every  one  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  God's  protection.  It  was  done, 
and  then  the  stout  fellow  began.  "  I  conmiand  you 
in  the  name,  &c.  —  to,  to,  to  —  co,  co,  co."  — 
"  Master,  something  is  sticking  in  my  throat ;  will 
you  say  the  rest,  if  you  please  ?  "  "  Well,  this  is 
too  bad,"  said  the  schoolmaster ;  "  but  not  to  disap- 
point us  all,  begin  again,  child."  "  I  command  you, 
&c.,  &c.,  to  leave  that  form,  to  take  your  own  that 
you  had  when  alive,  and  answer  me  such  questions 
as  I  shall  solemnlv  ask  you."     A  pause. 

"  Well,  Mike,  'is  the  cat  there  still  ?  "  "  No  ; 
.don't  you  see  the  sujoke  ? "  Here  there  was  a 
getting  up  off  knees,  and  a  few  charges  over 
the  togher.  "  Keep  still,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
"  While  you  stay  on  your  knees,  and  arm  yourself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  devil  himself  and  all 
his  imps  Avon't  have  power  to  touch  a  hair  of  your 
head.  Wliat  now,  boy  ?  "  "  A  fixce  coming  like  the 
moon  out  of  the  smoke,  a  three-cocked  hat  on  his 
head,  a  long  waistcoat,  a  square  gray  coat,  knee 
breeches,  blue  stocking,  brogues."  f  All  these 
came  from  Mike  one  after  another,  his  eyes  wide 
open  and  his  teeth  chattering.  There  was  no  small 
consternation  among  the  people.  The  boy  now 
began  to  move  forward  bejond  the  more  advanced 
line  of  the  congregation,  and  all  eyes  were  anxiously 
following  his  movements.  One  of  the  nearest  to 
him  said  "  AVliere  are  you  goinji,  Mike  ?  "  "  Ach  I 
he  's  beckonin'  me  farther."  "  Have  a  i-are.  Mav- 
be  he  wants  to  get  you  into  his  power."  "  O, 
never  fear !  I  'm  a  little  in  dread,  but  God  won't 
let  him  harm  me.  What  had  I  better  ask  him 
first?" 

To  rej)eat  the  babel  of  directions  given  to  Mike 
would  be  neitlier  agreeable  nor  interesting.  Mike 
iiroposed  the  first  question  with  the  adjuration,  al- 
luded to  before  it,  and  then  seemed  to  listen  at- 
tentively ;  and  all  bent  forward,  silent  as  the  deatl, 
to  catch  the  answer.  But  if  an  answer  came,  no 
one  heard  it  but  the  boy.  After  he  hatl  waited  for 
a  while  he  turned  round,  and  requested  to  be  told 
what  he  should  ask  next.  "  Let  him  answer  the 
first  question  before  you  go  to  a  second."  "  Did  n't 
yous  all  hear  what  he  said  ?  "     "  We  heard  nothing 

*  Making  th«  sign  of  the  crocs  Hnd  invoking  the  Three  Per*on8  of 
the  Holy  Thi.sitt  is,  in  our  country  parlance,  ''  bleuing  oue'» 

BPlf." 

1  If  Mike  w«»  only  a  clever  young  pupil  of  iome  knave,  his  tutor 
liHil  tiiven  him  a  hint  of  the  dresa  Id  use  just  before  the  Kebellion 
of  1798. 
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but  your  voice  nskinjj  him."  "  O,  I  st-o,  no  one  can 
hear  him  but  my.«elf.  Well,  the  answer  he  gave 
was  that  his  name  was  Paddy  Mullowney,  and  that 
when  he  was  alive  he  lived  in  these  parts."  Then 
issued  a  volley  of  obsenatioDS  ana  ejaculations. 
"  Tshu,  tshu  1  '  Well,  to  be  sure  !  S<'e  there  now  ! 
Tliat  flogs !  I  wish  we  could  hear  himscH'!  It  's 
all  a  piece  of  gosther.  Whisht,  whisht  !  no  u.se 
to  be  too  hard  of  believing."  This  portion  of  the 
narrative  would  (H'cupy  too  nuich  space  if  given 
in  detail  with  all  the  interjections,  cross-questions, 
interruptions,  &c.  So  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
statements  made  by  Mike  the  interpreter. 

"  He  says  that  his  name  was  Pat  Mullowney ; 
that  he  lived  in  these  parts ;  that  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  when  he  died  ;  that  it  is  twenty-two 
years  since ;  that  he  is  all  that  time  wandering 
aljout  Lonl  Drogheda's  demesne  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  and  in  the  demesne  of  Oldcourt ;  that 
he  feels  the  cold  as  if  he  was  alive ;  that  what  he 
sutlers  is  what  is  called  a  '  cold  purgatory ' ;  that 
it 's  all  because  he  owed  Mr.  Jonathan  Payne  of 
Oldcourt  eight  pounds  when  he  was  dying ;  that 
gliosts  cannot  reveal  their  grievances  but  to  those 
fitted  by  grace  to  receive  them,"  &c. 

What  with  adjurations,  the  proposing  of  frivolous 
(juestions,  and  other  interruptions,  the  night  was  far 
advanced  by  the  time  this  information  was  complet- 
ed, and  an  a<ljournment  was  resolved  on. 

A  deputation  waited  on  Jonathan  Payne,  Esq., 
ne.xt  day,  and  the  awftd  disclosures  made,  but  they 
only  added  to  a  i>eck  of  ill-humor  he  was  nursing  at 
the  moment  of  the  visit.  "  How,  in  the  name  of 
Pluto !  "  (he  worded  the  exj)ression  difterently) 
"  could  he  tell  whether  any  thief  of  the  name  of 
Mullowney  worked  for  him  or  robbed  him  twenty- 
two  years  ago  ?  He  was  pi*obably  a  rascally  boat- 
man that  cheated  him,  maybe,  more  than  that.  His 
l)ooks  were  in  Dublin,  and  he  'd  see  IMullowney 
farther  off  than  purgatory,  hot  or  cold,  before  he  'd 
take  the  trouble  of  going  so  far,  or  investigating; 
such  a  cock-and-bull  story."  He  looked  at  the  poor 
men  as  he  said  this  with  an  expression  that  said  as 
plainly  as  jKissible,  "  I M  see  yourselves  along  with 
Mullowney  in  that  farther  region  before  I  'd  take 
any  trouble."  Just  as  they  were  taking  leave  he 
condescended  to  atld,  "  If  Mullowney  or  any  of  his 
friends  sends  me  the  money  I  '11  take  it.  I  'm  pretty 
sure  he  or  some  other  knave  made  me  the  worse  by 
that  sum  antl  a  great  deal  more." 

'Iliev  returned  and  acquainted  the  schoolmaster 
with  the  unsatisfactory  result.  "  I  am  sure,"  said 
a  man  who  had  taken  most  oflence  at  Mr.  Payne's 
manner,  "that  we  are  imposed  on.  Would  any 
soul  be  kept  in  punishment  for  owing  such  a  trifle 
to  a  cursing  ould  thief  that  does  not  know  Avhat  to 
do  with  the  tithe  of  the  money  he  has?"  "Ah," 
said  the  schoolmaster,  "  but  maybe  he  stole  it." 
"  And  sure  it's  not  to  purgatorj'  he'd  be  sent  for 
that."  "  But  do  you  recollect  what  happened  to  the 
penitent  thief?  "said  the  master.  "Well,  well! 
the  more  I  think  on  this  thing  the  more  I  'm  puz- 
zled. That  boy  can't  be  deceiving  us,  1  'm  sure. 
No  one  of  his  age  could  be  so  deep  as  to  invent  all 
that  he  has  put  out  of  him.  We  were  gn-at  ganders 
for  not  asking  the  ghost  the  most  vn|>ortant  things 
to  be  known.  Like  Jack  in  the  story,  we  '11  be 
wiser  next  time." 

The  fatal  hour  coming  nmnd  again  and  the 
crowd  —  considerably  augmented  since  last  night 
—  having  taken  their  sUition  on  and  near  the  togher, 
Mike  st<K>d  at  some  distance  in  front,  and  announced 


that  the  spirit  was  again  vi.sible,  being  forever 
freed  by  the  adjuration  of  the  previous  evening 
from  the  apjHjarance  of  the  cat.  In  the  various  an- 
swers be  redelivered  he  could  not  have  re'ceived 
any  assistance  owing  to  his  isolated  |X)sition,  yet  he 
showed  wonderful  discretion.  When  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  frivolous  or  hazardous  questions,  the  ghost, 
according  to  him,  frowned  or  remained  silent. 
This  evening  the  following  information  was  elicited. 
He  was  a  native  of  Monasterevan ;  his  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  were  dead;  one 
relative,  M'Anlle  by  name,  lived  at  22  Hi^h  Street, 
Dublin,  but  was  unable  to  assist  him;  he  nad  been 
a  boatman,  and  had  met  his  death  in  his  boat  at 
Salins  (while  sleeping)  from  the  effect  of  choke- 
damp  ;  his  corpse  lay  in  the  churehyard  of  Clane ; 
the  number  of  his  boat  was  22. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  number  set  the 
thinkers  to  work,  but  they  could  not  agree  whether 
it  betokened  deception  or  the  reverse,  and  the  per- 
quisition continued.  "  Where  were  you  waked  ?  " 
"  I  was  not  waked  at  all."  This  reply  seemed 
strange,  and  the  ([uestion  was  repeated.  Same  an- 
swer. "  Why  were  you  not  waked  ?  "  "  Tliey 
were  troubled  times."  This  answer  electrified  the 
assembly.  Twenty-two  years  before,  the  rebellion 
of  1 798  was  raging.  How  could  the  child  be  up  to 
that  piece  of  chronological  information  ?  Very  few 
doubted  of  his  sincerity  after  this  point  in  the  scru- 
tiny. "  What  day  in  the  week  were  y^u  smothered  ?  " 
"  Sunday.  It  was  a  just  punishment  for  working 
on  the  Lord's  day ;  but  the  owner  of  the  boat  was 
more  in  fault  than  me.  He  is  not  far  from  liis  end, 
let  him  look  to  it." 

Tliis  stroke  went  home  also.  There  was  a  secret 
agitation  at  the  time  to  put  an  end  to  Sunday  busi- 
ness on  the  canal.  Very  many  in  the  crowd  would 
have  applauded  the  ghost  if  they  only  knew  how  to 
set  about  it. 

Next  arose  the  question  of  raisinoj  the  supplies. 
Some  proposed  that  Mr.  Payne  should  be  appealed 
to  for  forgiveness  ;  but  one  of  the  deputation  so  feel- 
ingly described  the  reception  of  the  embassy  that 
the  proposition  fell  unseconded,  and  the  demand 
was  formally  made  of  the  ghost,  "how  wa.s  the 
money  to  be  raised  ?  "  The  answer  came,  "  Mr. 
Phil  Gilchrist,  of  Glounthann,  must  advance  it." 
Here  there  arose  shouts  of  merriment,  for  every 
one  in  the  crowd  was  well  aware  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's 
weak  points. 

Qufi-i/.  "  Why  is  Mr.  G.  to  advance  this  money  ?  " 
Answer.  "  He  is  a  very  close  man.  lie  deals  too 
hard  with  the  ix)or  people  that  have  conacre  *  with 
hun.  He  makes  his  turf-cutters  work  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  in  summer.  He  grinds  the  faces  of  the 
poor  that  owe  him  money.  His  end  is  not  far  off", 
and  he  must  strive  to  make  some  reparation  before 
death  calls  on  him."  "  I  'm  sure,"  cried  Phil, 
"  the  ghost  never  said  that.  Anyhow,  I  must  get 
time  to  consider."  "  An',  faith,"  uttered  a  voice  in 
the  crowd,  "that's  the  very  thing  yourself  never 
"•ave  anybiMlv."  There  was  a  general  explosion  of 
faughter  at  tliis  home  touch,  still,  without  any  mis- 
giving in  reganl  U)  the  suiM?matural  pre»sencc. 
Most  "of  the  crowd  had  firm  faith  in  its  being  there ; 
but,  as  in  other  concerns  of  life,  two  nights'  famil- 
iarity hsu\  much  diminished  the  awe  felt  at  first. 

•  A  fanner  ieU  a  large  field  to  •creral  poor  people,  each  of  whom 
gets  his  portion  ploughed,  t»nd  manureil,  and  fowTi  with  polatoea, 
ami  pays  the  patron  so  much  for  his  half  or  quarter  acr.-,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  before  he  is  allowed  to  r>.'moTe  his  crop.  This  is 
cunacre. 
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Pliirs  vt)ice  was  heard  as  soon  as  opportunity  was 
jrivpn,  announcintr.  in  a  voxy  sulky  tone,  that  he, 
Phil  (iiiclirii-t,  was  ready  to  advance  the  money  if 
the  ;_du)>t  of  MuUowncy  would  make  itself  visible  to 
himi  Mike  having  conisnlted  the  spirit,  beckoned  the 
speaker  to  come  forward  to  the  little  hillock  on  which 
he  himself  was  standing  and  have  his  desire  grati- 
fied. 

The  jKXff  victim  advanced  very  leisurely.  His 
terror  was  not  small,  but  it  was  uiastered  by  his 
desire  to  save  his  dai'iing  guineas.  Just  as  he 
reju'hed  tlie  spot  and  was  being  led  a  little  onward 
by  the  young  adept,  and  becoming  conscious  of 
the  frightful  disorder  of  his  ideas  and  sensations,  a 
loud  squib  was  let  off  among  the  people  (whether 
by  desi.!;n  or  not  our  authority  could  never  ascer- 
Uiin),  and  eompL'ted  the  unsettling  of  the  ])oor 
man's  nerves,  lie  shouted  out,  "  O,  anything  but 
that  1  1  '11  give  the  money."  And  without  waiting 
for  an  interview  with  the  ghost  he  darted  back, 
prefeiTing  the  jeering  and  the  noisy  reception  of 
the  ci*owd  to  the  unknown  teiTors  on  the  other 
side. 

Hei-e  Paul  Downey,  the  schoolmaster,  was  obliged 
to  exert  his  authority  to  restore  order.  He  particu- 
larly addressed  himself  to  a  man  whose  name  was 
Darby  Duncan,  a  bruiser,  a  slieebeen-house  keeper, 
and  the  owner  of  a  boat  or  two.  He  had  iielt  liim- 
self  ajcsirieved  by  the  ghost's  denouncing  of  Sunday 
work  on  tlie  canal,  and  seemed  zealous  to  promote 
a  riot  among  the  spectators.  Daiby,  however  was 
a  man  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage,  and 
boldly  turned  on  the  village  oracle.  "Mr.  Dow- 
ney," said  he,  "  you  arc  a  cunning  fellow,  but  you 
won't  put  you  finger  in  my  eye.  This  is  a  plan 
contrived  to  stir  up  ill-feeUngs-  a<rainst  persons  of 
anv  projierty  or  standing  in  the  place,  and  I  '11  up- 
hold you  as  the  head  contriver  if  the  ghost  does  not 
make  his  appearance  to  myself  face  to  face."  "  O 
Mr.  Duncan,  you  need  not  tiu*n  on  me.  I'm  neither 
art  nor  part  in  the  matter.  1  am  only  striving  to 
ascertain  whether  the  little  boy  is  an  impostor  or 
not,  and  I  am  \erj'  glad  of  your  offer,  it  Avill  make 
a  cat  or  a  dog  of  the  affair,  and  speaks  Avell  for 
your  resolution.  There  are  very  few  who  would 
voluntai'ily  seek  communic;ition  with  spirits,  for  who 
knows  what  power  they  may  get  over  a  person  to 
harm  him  here  and  herea'ler  ?  " 

11'  Mr.  Downey  was  striving  by  false  praise  to 
work  on  Darby's  fears,  he  did  not  succeed.  "  Come, 
Mike,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  if  you  are  not  cii'cumvent- 
in<r  us  to  please  the  ujaster,  let  us  see  the  sjnrit." 
"  Well,  Mr.  Duncan,  come  forwanl  a  bit.  You  must 
put  back  the  jieople.  He  savs  he  does  not  like  their 
i)reath^!.  He  is  moving  off  into  tlie  water,' and  we 
must  Ibllow  him,  he  is  beckoning."  Hei-e  tlie  urchin 
]>aused  for  a  little.  "  He  bids  you  come  a  little  far- 
ther, and  he  will  show  liimself  to  you  in  case  you 
])ay  the  eight  pounds."  '•  O,  indeed  I  will,  and  I  am 
sure  to  get  souie  help  from  the  neighl)ors.  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, won't  you  stand  to  nje,  and  you.  Mi*.  Dow- 
ney ?  "     "  O,  we  will,  we  will." 

On  the  Mde  of  the  hillock  farthest  from  the  togher 
a  ix)rtion  of  the  flat  meadow  was  at  this  lime  fluoded 
by  water  as  deep  as  three  feet  in  eome  parts.  Into 
this  pool  was  poor  Darby  obliged  to  wade  till  the 
water  reached  his  knees.  \Vorse  still,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ghost  conveyed  through  Mike,  he  was 
obliged  to  kneel  down,  and  there  wait,  with  the  wa- 
ter up  to  his  arm-pits,  till  it  was  the  ghost's  conven- 
ience to  reveal  himself.  "  Speak  to  him,  Mike," 
said  the  poor  man,  feeling  his  condition  vei*gin<'  on 


the  intolerable.  Thus  e.\horted,  the  youth  began  his 
adjuration.  "  In  the  name,  &c.,  I  command  yon, 
ghost  of  Paddy  MuUowney,  to  show  yourself  as  Isee 
vou,  to  Mr.  Darby  Duncan,  of  the  Lock  public-, 
house."  A  ])ause.  "  Do  you  see  him,  Mr.  Duncan  ?  " 
"  Indeed,  and  I  don't,  not  a  sliine  of  him."  At  this 
point  of  the  *h*ania  tliere  was  not  a  sound  from  voice 
or  movement  in  the  crowd.  All  hung  on  me  coun- 
tenances and  voices  of  Mike  and  Darby.  After  a 
painful  pause  the  interpreter  proceeded.  "  In  the 
name,  &c.,  I  command  you,  ghost  of,  &c.,  to  reveal 
why  you  don't  appear  to,"  &c.  Anotlier  pause.  "  He 
says  he  can't  apjjcar  to  jou."  ( 'on/usion.  Order 
being  restored,  and  the  ingenions  jouUi  requi'sted  to 
demand  the  reason,  the  reply  came  in  pro]K.'r  time. 
"  He  says  tliat  when  he  strove  to  appear  the  weight 
of  fin  on  your  conscience  ])ut  it  out  of  Ids  power." 
Disturbance,  cries,  shouts,  and  lauffhter.  "Faith," 
said  the  stout  bruiser,  getting  uj>,  and  coming  for- 
wai'd  with  the  water  ]X)uring  down  from  his  clothes 
"1  believe  Paddy  Mullowney's  ghost  is  not  fai*  wrong- 
Let  any  one  else  take  my  place  tliat  likes." 

Incredulity  and  discontent  were  fast  stealing 
on  the  crowd,  and  schools  of  discussion  were  foriii- 
ing,  when  one  of  the  practical  division  of  tlie 
mass  cried  out,  "  Be  the  laws,  1  '11  call  on  Father 
Stokes,  and  bring  him  here  to-morrow  night,  and 
we  '11  see  how  the  ghost  behaves  to  him."  "  I  'd 
be  glad,"  said  a  sage,  wlio  had  come  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles,  "  to  hear  from  tlie  spirit  whether 
he  '11  think  well  to  appear  to  the  priest  or  not." 
"  Put  that  question  to  the  ghost,"  said  one  of  the 

people  in  front "  He  says  he  won't  answer  it 

till  the  priest  is  kneeling  in  the  water  before  him 
like  Darby.  He  can't  bear  the  smell  of  any  one 
that 's  in  sin,  and  Father  Stokes  is  too  apt  to  be 
meddling  with  tilings  that  don't  consam  liini."  * 

Here  an  unlucky  Protestant,  the  only  one  in  the 
crowd,  indeed,  jocidarly  remarked  that  the  ghost 
must  be  of  the  Established  Chiircli,  he  showed  so 
little  respect  to  tlie  clergy.  However,  he  made 
more  haste  than  good  spieed,  for  it  was  immediately 
objected  to  him  that  the  poor  spirit's  grievjmce 
arose  from  the  existence  of  a  purgator}-.  The  con- 
troversy, ending  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
man  without  a  friend,  now  assumed  such  an  irrev- 
erent shape  that  we  ai"e  obliged  to  omit  the  partic- 
ulars. 

The  mention  of  the  priest's  visit  introduced 
much  uncertainty  into  the  afler  proceedings,  and 
the  crowd  separated  without  any  distinct  undciv 
standing  about  meeting  or  not  meeting  next  even- 
ing. Tliere  was  a  gathering,  indeed,  but  it  was  a 
l)oor  afi'air  compared  witli  the  late  ones.  Father 
Stokes  made  Ids  appearance,  and  Mike  was  seen 
uneasily  moving  from  point  to  point,  unsuccessfully 
(as  it  seemed)  lookin<r  out  for  the  ghost.  The 
priest  called  Mike  and  his  father  before  him,  but 
not -being  satisfied  with  their  answers,  he  directed 
both  to  come  to  his  house  next  morning.  Among 
the  absentees  ivere  the  schoolmaster,  and  divers 
worthies  known  or  suspected  to  belong  to  the 
illuminati  of  the  neighborhood.  Father  Stokes 
did  not  say  much  on  that  occasion.  He  requested 
tlie  lew  that  were  present  to  go. about  their  busi- 
ness, and  be  more  on  their  guard  fur  the  future 
against  hoaxing'  reports.  He  had  an  interview 
with  Mike  and  his  father  next  day,  but  as  neither 
he  nor  they  could  ever  afler  be  induced  to  allude 
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to  it,  the  conference  was  pmbably  confined  to  the 
C(>ufui<8ional.  Mike  assumed  a  j)edler'.s  pack  when 
f  treu:;th  peruiitted,  but  found  tht'  occupation  below 
a  youth  of  his  yenius.  Mr.  Downey  emigrated  in 
time  to  Canada,  and  his  ghostly  pupil  was  obli;^ed 
to  emi<n*ate  to  Australia,  both  departures  being 
pri>bably  for  the  gt>>d  of  their  country. 

We  have  before  us  the  circumstantial  account  of 
this  transaction,  written  in  choice  English  by  our 
friend  the  Dublin  Citizen. 

We  would  have  much  preferred  to  give  the  nar- 
rative iu  his  own  racy  and  energetic  sentences,  but 
needful  economy  of  space  interfered.  He  acknowl- 
eilajes  his  inability  to  account  for  the  young  rascal's 
self-possos.<ion,  and  judgment,  and  discretion,  unless 
by  allowing;  him  a  i-emarkable  degree  of  precocious 
talent,  and  supjiosing  ;••  strict  tutorin  jj  on  the  school- 
master's part.  The  (luestiou  still  remains  —  how 
wa»he  provided  to  wAl  for  contingencies,  when  he 
was  out  of  earshot  of  pn)mptings  by  the  secret  mem- 
bers scattered  throufrh  the  crowd  : 

The  objects  of  the  original  contrivers  seem  to 
have  been  to  obtain  the  money  which  certainly 
would  not  have  found  its  way  into  the  strong-box  of 
Jonathan  Payne,  Esij.,  to  expose  the  priest,  and 
Gilchrist,  and  Duncan,  to  contempt,  and  —  what 
were  really  desirable  things  —  to  confine  turf-cut- 
ting operations  to  twelve  nours  in  the  day,  and  to 
nut  a  stop  absolutely  to  Sunday  labor  onthe  canal. 
The  public  excitement  caused  by  tlie  imposture  aid- 
ed in  a  considerable  degree  to  eflfect  both  reforms. 

TUE  NEW  WAY  ROUND  THE  WORLD.* 

In  Mr.  Charles  C.  Coffin  we  have  a  traveller  after 
the  latest  and  best  transatlantic  pattern.  He  has 
thrown  himself  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  race  ;  yet,  while  loyal  to  the  liackbone,  and  in- 
dorsing to  the  full  his  country's  claims  to  present 
granJeui'  and  future  pre-eminence,  he  has  a  corner 
in  his  soul  for  the  merits  of  otlier  lands,  and  is  oj^n 
to  tlie  lessons  of  Old- World  wisdom.  There  is  ev- 
erything to  hope  from  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
citizen  of  the  New  World  who,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  during  which  he  has  made  the 
circuit  of  the  globe,  can  return  to  his  home  with  the 
impression  that  "  America  does  not  possess  all  the 
virtues  in  the  world.  We  have  something  yet  to 
learn."  He  and  his  party  have  "  lost  some  preju- 
dices, and  gained  new  views."  From  the  outset  he 
appears  to  have  conceived  the  true  idea  of  travel, 
and  the  success  which  crowned  his  efforts  is  the  de- 
served result  and  confirmation  of  the  foresight  and 
resolve  with  which  he  laid  down  his  plan  from  the 
first.  He  is  true  to  the  proverbial  maxim  of  his 
countrv,  and  has  verifiexl  it  over  the  length  and 
brea<lth  of  tlie  earth.  "  Be  sure  you  aye  right,  and 
then  go  ahead."  "The  secret  of  travelling  with 
ease  is  t<»  know  where  to  go,  and  how  to  get  there, 
making  all  necessary  preparations,  and  never  to 
worry."  It  is  care  and  fuss,  as  he  says,  which  kills 
us,  or,  at  all  events,  takes  all  the  life  out  of  our  travel. 

Tlic  tourist  who  cannot  proceed  leisurely  had 
l>etter  stay  at  home,  or  submit  to  chalk  out  for  him- 
self a  more  limited  field  of  exj)loration.  "  To  be 
benefited  by  travel  time  nnist  be  taken  for  study 
and  reflection.  No  man  can  eat  all  the  time  ;  if  he 
attempts  it,  digestion  ceases."  A  man  may  get 
round  the  world  in  ninety  days,  but  he  must  be  a 
fool  or  a  slave  to  undertime  it.     A  year  Mr.  Coffin 

•  Our  New  Way  R'ttnd  the  WnrM.  By  Charles  CarlrUm  Cofflo. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Boatoa  :    Field*,  Osgoud,  &,  Co.    1869. 


thinks  little  time  enough.  To  *ee  all  that  he  saw, 
and  Ui  read,  mark,  learn,  aud  digest  it  tlioroughly  as 
he  did,  cannot  easily  be  brought  within  less  compass 
tlian  it  was  in  his  case,  though  he  lays  down  a  pro- 
gramme by  which  it  can  be  compressed  within 
eighteen  mouths.  To  attempt  the  feat  with  the 
same  headlong  unreflecting  speed  Mith  which  one 
might  despatch  a  bale  of  goods  will  only  result 
in  weariness  of  body  and  dizziness  of  brain :  — 

"  Japiuicsc,  Chinese,  liimloos,  and  Arafis  will  Ix;  so 
fonipletcly  mixed, —  tlieic  will  be  such  indistinct  recol- 
lections of  joss-houses,  pa^joiias,  mos<iiies.  temjiles,  —  of 
junks,  siinipans,  proas,  and  other  (piefr  craft,  —  such  a 
snarl  ofstrccts,  lanes,  aud  alleys,  filled  with  mvriads  of  peo- 
ple, carrying  baskets,  bundles,  chests  of  tea,  and  drcsse«l  in 
i)lue  blouses,  bM;r!Ty  trousers,  flowing  roltcs,  lonpr  gowns, 
turbans,  broad-brnmned  or  steople-shnj»e<l  hats,  — or 
wearinj;  nothing  at  all  cxce])t  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth 
about  the  loins,  —  with  pijjiails,  cues,  or  shaven  crowns, 
plucked  brows,  jjainted  fiK  es,  tattooed  skins, —  ridiiiff  in 
sedans,  palankeens,  or  on  donkeys,  elephants,  and  cam- 
els, —  that  the  brain  instead  of  retaining  distiiijrt  j)ictures 
will  be  in  the  condition  of  a  spoilsman  whose  liorso 
turns  a  somersault  in  a  steeple-chase,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate rider  ln-hoids  only  a  whirlin};  landscape  of  fields, 
trees,  hounds,  hedges,  and  blinking  stars  !  " 

The  tour  adopted  by  Mr.  Coffin's  party  was  that 
from  west  to  ea^t.  But  tlie  true  course  for  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  world,  experience  has  now  taught  him,  is 
with  the  sun.  By  starting  at  the  right  time,  and 
by  travelling  westward,  every  country  will  be  seen 
at  its  best  season.  The  tourist  will  be  pretty  sure 
of  calm  seas  anfl  pleasant  weather  all  the  way  from 
San  Francisco  to  Japan,  thence  by  way  of  China 
and  India  to  Suez,  and  so  on  to  Europe.  It  was 
doubtless  the  natural  hankering  after  U»e  sights  and 
ways  of  Europe  that  turned  our  traveller's  steps  in 
this  direction  before  exhausting  tlie  marvels  and 
novelties  of  Ms  own  land.  Rapid  as  was  liis  fli  iht, 
and  superficial  as  was  his  purview  of  the  multitudi- 
nous objects  that  daily  crowded  his  path,  his  powers 
of  (Observation  arc,  we  are  bound  to  say,  keen  and 
vigorous,  and  nis  judgments  uix>n  men  end  things 
both  slu-ewd  and  impartial.  Be  it  the  aspects  of 
natiu^  the  liistorical  monuments,  the  national  traits 
or  the  social  idiosyncra.sies  that  come  before  him, 
we  find  him  invariably  alive  to  what  is  most  beauti- 
ful or  august  or  original  or  piquant,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  is  at  all  times  happy  in  liitting  off  the  sa- 
lient features,  or  pickin;;  out  the  weak  spots,  in  local 
life  and  manners.  While  full  of  aspirations  for  the 
future,  lie  is  far  from  ignoring  the  glories  or  the  leg- 
acies of  tlie  past.  He  Ls  not  the  man  to  have  to  fall 
back,  like  a  certain  traditional  fellow-countrj-man  of 
his,  for  his  recollections  of  Rome  upon  the  entry  in 
his  diary  of  "  the  place  where  the  buildings  were  so 
much  in  want  of  reijair."  Rome,  indeed,  we  regret 
to  say,  lay  out  of  lus  ado})ted  route,  but  Greece  was 
happily  so  nearly  in  the  direct  line  from  Marseilles 
to  the  East  as  to  render  possible  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  classic  sites  and  cities,  and  to  call  up  a  swiftly- 
passing  panorama  of  Attic  grandeur  and  decay. 
Skirting  the  Dorian  jxiniusula,  the  gray  ribs  of  lime- 
stone broken  into  rugged  caves  tell  him  of  "  the 
puny  Spartan  children  dropjK'd  into  thete  dark 
chasms,  to  be  devoured  by  wolves." 

Earlier  echoes  still  of  siren  voices  float  upon  the 
ear,  and  fancy  might  people  these  quiet  nooks  with 
graceful  forms  of  nymphs  and  water-goddesses,  only 
thiit  it  is  "  sheer  nonsense  to  undertake  to  go  into 
ecstasies  about  them  with  a  steam-engine  beneath 
our  feet,  and  the  screw  of  the  steamer  churning  the 
ocean  to  a  loam."     The  mutations  of  history  fht 
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rapidly  past  the  eyes  of  our  New  World  philosopher. 
From  the  Phoenician  rovers,  or  robbers,  bringing; 
West  the  "  seed  com  of  civilization,"  through  the 
glorious  harvest  of  West*.'rn  prowess  and  intellect 
and  art,  the  eye  travels  swiftly  down  to  the  jxwr 
gleanings  of  tonlay.  On  Suniuni's  lofty  steeji,  may- 
be, a  hermit  builds  his  nest,  "  a  j)hilo8opher  in  a 
hair  shirt  digs  and  delves  for  i)otatoes  in  a  garden- 
spot  as  large  as  a  common  dining-table."  A  railway 
car  whirls  us  up  from  the  Pira;us  to  the  Acropolis. 
Polyglot  commissionaires  strive  noisily  for  the  hon- 
or of  showing  us  the  lions  of  the  Parthenon.  At  a 
restaurant  hard  by,  "  thirty  or  forty  descendants  of 
noble  Greeks  —  a^reat  way  descended  —  are  sing- 
ing the  songs  of  Bacchus,  fizzling  wine,  smoking 
alK)minable  tobacco  in  Turkish  ])ipes,  shufflinp;  dom- 
inos  and  cards."  "  Call  with  teuderest  voice  for 
the  Mighty  Past,  amid  such  associations,  and  it  will 
not  come. '  It  is  far  better  to  get  into  a  carriage  and 
ride  to  a  good  hotel  in  Athens,  five  miles  distant, 
than  to  endeavor  to  work  ourselves  into  a  fine  frenzy 
by  thinking  of  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  and  Plato." 
"  In  the  same  pr;ictical  and  cosmopolitan  S])u-it  our 
traveller  takes  in  with  equal  eye  the  wonders  of 
Pharaonic  rule  and  the  no  less  striking  marvels  of 
modern  Egyptian  progress.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
more  strict,  albeit  summary,  justice  is  done  to  the 
Pyramids  or  to  the  Suez  Canal,  to  the  solemn  asso- 
ciations of  the  Exodus  or  to  the  smartness  of  the 
Pasha's  railway  management.  In  one  respect,  he 
is  disposed  to  yield  to  young  Egypt  the  palm,  not 
only  above  all  early  types  of  the  proverbial  wisiloni 
of  the  Egyptians,' but  over  what  we  had  blindly 
thought  to  be  the  'cutest  of  all  existing  races.  Tlie 
Arabs  turned  out  "  sharper  than  any  Yankee  at  a 
bargain.  The  keenest  Vermonter  would  be  out- 
witted and  fleeced  by  them.  It  is  easier  for  them 
to  lie  than  to  tell  the  truth."  They  have  also  a 
keen  eye  for  marks  of  nationality.  The  naked  ras- 
cals who  swarm  in  the  human  ant-hill  at  the  base  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  met  our  party  with  sardonic  grins, 
and  with  oflTers  of  service  in  tortured  English, — 
*'  Me  help  you,  master ;  me  good  for  Yankee  Doodle." 
The  great  highway  of  nations  opened  up  by  the 
Overland  route  furnishes  an  unparalleled  field  for  the 
study  of  diversities  of  national  type.  WMlst  others, 
however,  rub  off  their  angles  in  tlie  great  attrition 
of  humanity,  the  Briton  shows  his  angularity  even 
enhanced.  Ilis  very  j)ronunciation  of  English,  his 
'•  extra  h  or  o  "  jars  upon  the  sensitive  ears  of  an 
American.  Tlie  polish  and  courtesy  of  the  P.  and 
O.  officers,  and  the  equipment,  speed,  and  comfort 
of  their  vessels  are  notwithstanding  beyond  all 
praise.  The  history  of  British  rule  in  India,  and  the 
tokens  of  material  and  social  advancement  every- 
where beside  his  path,  are  themes  afler  the  Ameri- 
can's own  heart.  We  have  never  seen  a  more  CTaph- 
ic  or  telling  sketch  of  Anglo-Indian  life  and  charac- 
teristics within  anything  like  the  compass  of  Mr. 
Coffin's  flying  experiences.  Landing  at  Bombay,  his 
route  lay  across  the  Ghats  by  the  (ireat  Indian  Pe- 
ninsular Railway  to  Nagpore,  and  thence  to  Jubbul- 
j)ore,  by  the  Deccan  horse  dak,  of  which  novel  yet 
primitive  mode  of  loccmiotion  he  retains  lively  rem- 
iniscences. The  mercury  at  130°  by  day  and  100° 
by  night  enables  the  chances  of  dissolution  or  sun- 
stroke in  the  "  Orient  "  to  be  weighed  a<rainst  those 
of  tlie  most  fiery  of  Western  prairies.  From  Alla- 
habad the  railway  whirled  our  jiarty  down  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  capital,  leavino;  leisure,  how- 
ever, by  the  way,  for  a  summary  of  Indian  mythology, 
history,  an<l  economics,  from  tlic  dawn  of  time  to 


the  present  day,  for  the  edification  of  the  American 
jmbfic.  From  the  literary  annals  of  the  Vecla  or  the 
origin  of  caste  his, lively  pen  runs  on  to  the  Ameri- 
can mission,  its  fruits,  and  exix;cted  harvest,  though 
the  utmost  to  be  boasted  of  as  regards  its  effect  up- 
on the  native  mind  is  but  what  is  termed  a  "  state 
of  betweenity." 

Tlie  Hindoo  has  given  up  his  idols,  eats  beef, 
and  drinks  champagne  or  Bass,  but  has  made  no 
further  progress  towards  Cliristianity.  One  insti- 
tution or  "  notion  "  is  of  universal  adoption,  and 
"Tateful  to  thirsty  souls  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
From  the  veranda  of  his  heated  bungalow  the 
traveller's  weary  eye  rested  ujwn  the  sign  next 
door,  —  "  American  Ice."  The  Indian  Ice  Com- 
pany has  been  fifteen  years  in  operation  in  Allaha- 
bad. Machine-made  ice  is  discarded  by  the  natives 
as  containing  something  possibly  unclean.  The 
W^enham  is  absolutely  jiure.  Tliree  years  ago  the 
ice  in  our  author's  tumbler  crystallized  thousands  of 
miles  away  towards  the  setting  sun.  The  thought 
furnishes  occasion  for  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
the  gushing  or  "  high  fainting "  vein  in  which  his 
muse  permits  him  to  indulge  :  — 

"  The  most  extravagant  tale  of  the  Orient  is  not  more 
romantic  tlian  the  story  of  this  solidified  water  from 
VVenham  Lake.  It  is  a  piece  of  imprisoned  cold,  a 
fragment  of  a  bygone  winter  transported  by  sta  and 
lauil  to  this  city  of  Central  India,  to  minister  to  our 
health  and  comfort. 

"  How  romantic  to  think  of  it !  — of  boyhood's  rosy 
cheeks  and  girlhood's  laughing  eyes,  the  joining  of 
hands,  the  swiftly  flying  feet  sweeping  the  glcaminp 
field,  the  linking  of  hearts  for  a  wider  curve  across  the 
stream  of  life  ;  —  a  picture  of  hap])iness  without  a  coun- 
terpart in  tlic  world,  and  as  much  in  advance  of  life  in 
tliis  tropical  land  as  the  Sistinc  Madonna  of  Kapliael  is 
superior  to  the  ligurcs  on  a  Chinese  tea-chest ! 

*'  Call  it  rhapsody,  sentiment,  what  you  will ;  how 
can  one  help  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  with  a  piece  of 
ice  from  Wenham  Lake  clinking  in  his  tumbler,  melting 
in  his  mouth,  cooling  his  j)archcd  tongue,  and  bringing 
to  his  soul  a  breeze  of  old  associations  i 

"Blessed  be  the  ice,  and  prosiwrity  to  the  Tudor 
Company ! " 

Mr.  Coffin's  studies  of  life  in  China  are  eminently 
piquant  and  original.  Nothing  is  too  old  or  too  new 
to  escape  his  notice.  His  vista  of  Chinese  history 
opens  witli  the  Deluge  and  comes  down  to  the 
latest  iniquity  of  the  British  Government  in  push- 
ing the  opium  trade.  The  laws  of  Confucius,  the 
Ilia,  Shang,  Chun,  and  Tsin  dynasties,  the  con- 
tact with  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  and  the 
later  annals  that  tell  of  the  still-growing  intrusion 
of  "  foreign  devils  "  are  reeled  off  in  a  few  lines 
apiece.  Never,  perhaps,  lias  the  history  of  the  sta- 
jne  manufacture  of  China  been  put  before  Western 
readers  so  fully  and  clearly  within  so  brief  a  com- 
pass, though  ardent  tea-drinkers  are  hardly  to  be 
congratulated  upon  tlie  amj)le  light  here  thrown 
upon  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  crafl.  The 
chapter  uiK)n  the  future  of  China  embodi«'S,  and 
goes  far  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  the 
political  and  couuuercial  destinies  of  the  flowery 
land  that  Mr.  Burlingame  and  other  prophets  of 
the  new  disjxnsation  liave  made  us  familiar  with. 
Still  more  golden  and  blissful  arc  the  visions 
oj)enc(l  by  the  immense  success  of  the  great  line  of 
steam  couuuunication  l)etwecn  China,  Japan,  and 
California.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  novel  and 
piquant  tliemes  that  the  new  circuit  of  the  globe 
suggests  for  contemplation.  Tlie  details  of  this 
extraordinary  traffic  may  Avell  fill   Eurojwan  read- 
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frs  with  surprise.  Everj*  month  a  steamer,  second 
only  to  the  Great  Eastern  in  tonua<;e  and  power, 
leaves  Ilonjj  Kong  for  San  Francisco,  touchin*;  at 
Yokohama.  Eacii  caiTics  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  Chinese  emijjjrants  at  forty  dollars 
a  bead,  ;(euerallv  carryin;^  back  on  the  return  voy- 
age more  tlian  lialf  that  number  who  have  made 
their  little  fortunes.  Tlie  Colorado,  the  pioneer 
sliip  of  this  line,  which  started  January  1,  1867. 
netted,  we  are  told,  some  60,000  dollars  .over  all 
exjKiinses.  Who  can  predict  the  effect,  not  only 
upon  American,  but  even  Eiu-opean  civilization,  as 
the  mighty  tide  of  emigration  swells  in  range  and 
volume,  bearing,  by  the  new  highway  just  oiK-ned 
across  the  Western  continent,  the  growing  overplus 
of  a  nation  at  once  the  most  populous,  the  most 
prolific,  and  the  most  restless  upon  earth  ?'  Mr. 
Coflln's  narrative  comes  down  as  late  as  the  lay- 
ing of  the  last  rail  between  tlie  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  To  his  patriotic  eye  America  looms 
greater  and  greater  in  the  distance  as  the  centre 
anil  heart  of  the  human  system,  the  teacher  of  the 
nations,  the  world  following  in  its  path.  "  The 
IKiople  of  Euro|)e  are  keeping  step  to  the  march  of 
the  great  Republic." 

AVith  his  foot,  so  to  say,  once  more  on  his  native 
heatli,  we  should  have  been  surprised  if  Mr.  Coffin 
had  turned  aside  from  cxphjrin";  the  great  social 
and  ivligious  jxjrtent  of  the  New  World.  Tlic 
story  of  his  visit  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  will  be  found 
not  only  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  impartial 
accounts  that  we  have  seen  of  tlie  '*  new  institution," 
but  a  coru'ctive  of  much  of  the  sensational  dap- 
traj)  that  recent  travellers  have  been  wont  to  in- 
dulge in.  Ujjon  the  author  of  New  America  he  is 
successful  in  turning  the  tables.  Instead  of  {)oiyga- 
my  being  peculiarly  an  outgrowth  of  American  in- 
stitutions, the  great  body  of  Mormon  recnuts  are 
from  the  old  countrw  Neitlier  is  there  anything 
in  democracy  more  tlian  in  autocracy  to  give  growth 
to  such  an  excrescence  as  that  of  Utali.  And  as 
slavery  has  disappeared  from  the  land,  so  is  the 
time  not  far  distant  when  the  country  will  be  purged 
of  iK)lygamy,  —  "  by  peaceful  means  if  jKtssible,  by 
forcible  if  there  is  no  other  way." 

Of  the  physical  marvels  enc*)untered  by  our 
traveller  iu  his  way  round  the  world,  none  could  ex- 
ceed that  which  bursts  upon  his  view  when  the  new 
way  round  the  world  brings  him  once  more  home  to 
the'  continent  of  his  birth.  lie  would  be  cold  in- 
deed to  the  glories  of  his  native  land  who  touched 
the  shore  of  San  Francisco,  and  did  not  make  the 
slight  detour  of  150  miles  to  the  southeast  which 
brings  him  to  the  "big  trees"  and  the  Yosemite 
valley.  Of  the  former  of  these  wonders  of  the 
world,  Londoners  have  of  late  lost  the  ojiportunity 
of  judging  which  they  had  prior  to  tlie  lamentable 
fire  at  the  Crystal  Pabice.  Of  the  latter  they  still 
jx)ssess  the  means  of  forming  somewhat  of  an  esti- 
mate in  the  large  and  expressive  picture  pf  Mr. 
BiiTstadt  now  on  view  at  South  Kensington.  Mr. 
Coffin's  jKiwers  of  description  are  exhausted  upon 
these  truly  sublime  monuments  of  nature's  grandeur. 
Tlie  vast  cones  of  granite  that  l)order  the  valley 
have  tiiken  their  names  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  Dt)mes  ol'  a  cathedral  or  mosque.  But  what 
is  the  architecture  of  Damascus  or  Stamboul  to  this 
liandiwork  «jf  the  Almighty  ?  — 

"  Tlic  domes  of  St.  Suphin  ami  Siilimnn,  so  )>oautitul 
from  the  liospliorus,  so  mean  wlicu  wc  approach  them, 
l)car  no  more  comparison  to  those  of  tlic  Sierras  than 
the  card-houses  reared  hv  children  U-nr  to  the  citv  of 


London.  The  gray  granite  fashions  itself  into  man- 
sions, palaces,  and  catliedruls.  Imagination  pictures  a 
celestial  city  alwvc  the  clouds.  Tlic  setting  sun,  fulling 
on  fields  of  gleaming  snow,  illiiinincs  its  jasj^r  walls  and 
pearly  gates  with  heavenly  light. 

"  Suddenly  wcfind  ourselvi-s  on  the  brink  of  an  awful 
chasm.  One  miul  leap  of  ourhor.so,  and  we  should  fall 
three  fourths  of  a  mile!  The  heart  censos  for  a  moment 
to  iK-at.  Wc  hold  our  breath.  The  brain  reels.  No 
word  of  exclamation.  Every  voice  is  hushed.  The  soul 
stands  in  awe  before  this  revelation  of  ()inni|»otence. 
This  is  (iod's  work.  Eternal  might  alone  cleft  the 
chasm,  rived  the  rock,  and  re4ired  the  Ipfty  domes.  So 
vast,  grand,  majestic,  so  filled  with  God's  prcseiuc,  is 
this  cathedral  of  his,  that  we  dare  not  spciik.  Hang 
over  the  chasm,  if  your  nerves  arc  steady  enough,  nn<l 
look  into  its  deptlis.  Those  little  green  points,  like 
jtlants  just  s])riiiging  from  a  garden  bed,  are  gigantic  for- 
est-trees. That  foliage  of  brighter  hue,  no  larger  than  a 
tuft  of  grass,  is  an  oak,  wliieli  has  withstood  the  storms 
of  centuries.  That  thread  of  silver  winding  through  the 
valley  is  a  river,  which  has  poured  its  flood  down  a  jtreci- 
pice  lwent3'-scveii  hundred  feet.  The  opposite  wall  of 
the  chasm  rises  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  It  is  a  j)erpen- 
dicular  rock,  without  scam  or  scar  to  mar  its  beauty. 

"  Overwhelmed  b}-  the  scene,  we  can  only  giizc  as  one 
who  has  suddenly  passed  into  a  higher  existence  and  lie- 
holds  things  '  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.'  AVe  think 
of  that  holy  city  which  Buiiyan's  Pilgrim  saw  beyond 
the  river,  from  the  Delectable  Mountains.  Thesublim- 
est  imagery  of  the  KcVelation  of  St.  John,  portraying 
the  transcendent  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  alone  is 
adecpiatc  to  describe  it.  White  clouds  rest  alwvc  it  as 
the  angelic  host  hovered  over  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  and 
sung  the  sweetest  music  ever  heard  on  earth.  The 
Merced,  like  the  river  of  life  proceeding  from  the  throne 
of  God,  winds  down  from  the  celestial  city,  making  glad 
the  peaceful  vale. 

"  Like  the  song  of  the  redeemed  is  the  music  of  the 
many-voiced  waters  swelling  upward  through  the  evening 
air.  Wc  behold  lieauty,  grandeur,  majesty,  immensity, 
and  omnipotence,  and  liear  the  Tc  Deuni  Laiulamus 
ever  ascending. 

"  There  are  eight  pcr.sons  in  our  company'and  wc  join 
in  sin<;ing  Old  Iluiidrctl ;  but  how  insignificant !  The 
only  fitting  choir  would  l»c  the  whole  chuich  militant 
singing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  the  Messiah  ! " 

The  falls  of  the  Yosemite  have  a  descent  of  near- 
ly 2,700  feet,  broken  at  one  point  by  a  cascade. 
From  the  summit  of  the  granite  cliff  of  Tu-ti>ch-ar- 
nu-lali — the  "  Great  Chief "  or  El  CapiUin — the 
Po-ho-no,  or  "  wind  spirit,"  otherwise  christened  the 
"  bridal  veil,"  falls  in  silver  spray  900  feet.  From 
the  lake  to  the  summit  of  the  South  Dome,  is  not 
far  from  6,000  feet.  This  dome  has  lieen  riven  per- 
{)endicularly  "as  by  the  sword  stroke  of  the  Al- 
mighty." And  what  a  chasm  is  the  result !  "  Bring 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Cliicago,  —  all  the  churches,  warehouses, 
shops,  stores,  dwellings,  —  tumble  them  all  in,  and 
it  will  not  be  full." 

Wc  are  constantly  reminded  how  much  jiurer 
English  is  sjxjken  and  written  by  Americans  than 
by  ourselves.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  take  heed 
of  such  casual  lessons  as  may  enable  us  to  bring  up 
our  notions  of  what  is  correct  or  chaste  in  style  to 
the  level  of  the  latest  and  best  transatlantic  stand- 
ard. We  are  grateful  for  any  liints  which  a  visitor 
so  recent  and  so  vivacious  as  our  author  has  to 
bring  to  bear  u]X)n  our  old-fashioned  diction.  The 
novelty  of  certain  idioms  to  our  ears  involves,  wc 
have  sometimes  to  complain,  somewhat  of  obscurity, 
as  when  wc  are  told  at  a  Chinese  dinner  '*  there  is 
no  letting  up  of  etiquette."  We  are  not  .^o  familiar 
as  our  teachers  and  models  in  i>recision  with  walk- 
ing "  on  the  streets,"   nor  do  we  find  fault  with  om- 
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ships  lor  oiiiitting  to  arrive  "  on  time."  We  hardly 
know  whotlier  to  credit  tho  printers  or  the  seientit- 
ic  men  of"  America  with  the  discover)-  of  the  nota- 
tion of  tlie  earth  "  on  its  axfs,"  or  with  so  much 
tampering  with  tht-  ti'ansnmtation  of  metals  as  is 
implied  in  the  "  wealih  of  the  plains  bein;j;  trans/«t/- 
ted  into  golden  grain." 

Haste,  or  want  of  fainiliarity  with  local  names  or 
events,  may  excuse  such  minor  slips  as  making  Sir 
H.  Laurence  telegraph  "  fi-oui  Calcutta  "  during  the 
mutiny.  Mr.  Coffin's  style  is  in  general  corcect 
and  dear,  and  his  information  not  less  sound  than 
varied.  The  wood-cuts  intei-sjiersed  among  his 
pages  deserve  a  -word  of  commendation.  The}-  are 
drawn  with  vigor  and  truth,  often  showing  touches 
of  (juaint  and  quiet  humor.  The  group  of  perspir- 
ing wretches  melting  away  in  the  stateroom  of  the 
Baroda  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  imperious 
Briton  (uncovenanted,  we  will  supjiose)  •  with  liis 
full-blown,  vulgar  wife  and  limp,  washed-out  children 
*'  going  home,"  are  remarkable  for  compressed  fun. 
Am)»ether,  if  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
Our  New  Wav  Round  the  World  shows  there  may 
be  much  novelty  and  freshness  in  the  mode  of  tell- 
ing even  a  thrice-told  tale. 


FRIENDS  IN  HIGH. LATITUDES. 
Everybody  knows  what  manner  of  creature  an 
Eskimo  *  is  ;  the  "  strange  infidele,  the  like  of 
whom  was  never  seen,  road,  nor  heard  tell  of,"  as 
stout  Martin  Frobisher  describes  him.  From  morn- 
ing to  night  under  my  window  in  Jakobshavn  Kirke 
—  in  nearly  70"  north  latitude  —  there  stands  a 
group  of  the  queer  little  folks  ;  fur  clad  ft*om  head 
to  foot ;  good-naturedly  grinning  at  our  small  witti- 
cisms in  very  bad  Greenlandish,  imtil  the  dirt 
cracks  into  huge  asterisks  on  their  brown,  globose, 
good-humored  cheeks.  All  the  children  have  their 
hair  in  their  eyes,  and  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
their  ragged  mangy-looking  skin-breeches.  It  is 
sununer-time,  and  their  toes  protrude  throu|;h  their 
seal-skin  boots  without  fear  of  frost-bite.  No  soon- 
er do  tjiey  devour  their  rather  more  than  modicum 
of  the  blubbery  seal  which  their  father  has  killed 
in  his  skin  kayak,  than  they  hurry  over  the  bleak, 
lichen-covered  rocks  with  flowers  and  ferns  and 
creeping  things,  on  the  chance  of  a  skilling  or  a 
biscuit  trom  the  Xalff/ak  7'uluit,  —  the  big  English- 
man, —  and  they  will  scramble  amid  the  snow  and 
slush,  with  merry  shouts,  for  the  smallest  coin 
thrown  out  to  them.  " Ku;/anke !  Kut/nnke  I 
Thank  you  !  thank  }'ou !  "  the  fortunate  one  shouts, 
the  last  syllable  echoing  from  behind  the  rocks,  for 
young  Greenland  is  off  to  lien-  Moreh's,  the  trader, 
to  buy  lump-sugar.  Then  ihere  are  the  women,  — 
some  of  them  good-looking  enough  when  clean  and 
tidy  ;  lor  the  old  ones,  they  are  so  hideous  that  I  do 
not  at  all  wonder  at  some  of  old  Frobisher's  sailors 
pulling  the  boots  off  one  of  tbt'm,  to  sec  if  her  foot 
was  not  cloven,  after  the  traditional  fashion  ascribed 
to  the  Evil  One  !  U'lieix;  is  now  very  little  pure  Es- 
kimo blood  in  Danish  (rveenland;  Ihir  hair  and 
blue  eyes  are  just  about  as  common  as  black  hair 
and  black  eyes.  Everybody,  however,  dresses  a  la 
Eskliiiois/ce,  —  man,  woman,  and  child,  blonde  or 
bnmette.  The  woman's  dress  is  not  at  all  inele- 
gant, and  is  much  more  siiited  to  the  climati-  than 
would  be  Eun)])tan  garments.  In  the  winter  all  is 
fur,  but  in  the  suiumer-trme  a  little  lighter  and  more 
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varied  raiment  is  ventured  on.  llie  round-hoode<i 
jacket  is  made  of  checked  calico,  tartan  silk,  or  even 
blue  velvet,  ftir-lined  ;  made  rather  short,  to  show 
the  white  chemise  beneath.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
wanner  to  have  it  a  little  longer,  but  then  fa>hion 
sways  as  nmch  in  Gre»enland  as  in  Eupojw  ;  and  the 
Aretic  belles  would  rather  shiver  and  cstch  cold 
than  disol)ey  its  dictates.  Then  the  tn.Asers  are 
of  8t>al-skin,  stripi-d  with  eider-ducks'  necks,  or  or^ 
namented  with  little  strips  of  the  curious  skin-em- 
broidery so  nuich  affected  among  these  people. 
Tlie  boots  are  the  grandest  of  all  the  articles  of 
wardrebe,  and  are  ma<le  of  dyed  seal-skin  leather. 
Some  of  them  have  regular  "tops"  like  a  pair  of 
hunting-boots,  and  between  the  foot  of  the  boot  and 
the  top  is  a  piece  of  white  calico,  —  often  embroi- 
dered, so  that  the  general  effect  of  red  and  given 
boots  and  calico  embroidery,  when  collected  in  a 
mass  on  some  rocky  point,  as  you  sail  in  a  Green- 
land fjord,  is  sufficiently  striking. 

A  white  nun-like  scarf  is  sedately  folded  round 
the  neck  and  over  the  breast ;  and  the  hair  is  twist- 
ed into  a  topknot  doubled  ujwn  itself,  and  tied 
with  a  piece  of  colored  ribbon.  Now  this  constant 
pulling  up  the  hair  to  the  top  of  the  crown  is  apt  to 
result  in  a  circlet  of  baldness.  To  conceal  this  de- 
fect the  Gre'enland  coquette,  from  eight  to  eighty, 
folds  a  handkerehief,  generally  of  black  silk,  round 
her  head,  finishing  off  with  a  fancy  knot  in  front. 
This  knot  is  pinned  on,  and,  like  the  ladies'  chig- 
nons in  Europe,  is  a  hollow  sham,  lined  with  all 
sort  of  rubbish,  such  as  old  raofs  and  clippings  of 
sealskins.  The  color  of  the  ribbon  with  which  the 
knot  is  tied  denotes  the  condition  of  life  of  the 
wearer.  When  uumamed  it  is  ]nnk,  when  mar- 
ried blue ;  if  a  widow  in  service  it  is  green  with 
gold  ;  if  a  widow  at  home  black  ;  while  if  the  dam- 
sel has,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  Greenland,  loved 
not  wisely  but  too  Avell,  —  to  the  scandal  of  jjriest 
and  kirk,  —  she  is  doomed  to  wear  one  of  green. 
When  this  custom  originated  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
though  it  must  ha,ve  been  since  the  Danes  came  to 
the  country ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  religiously 
obeyed,  wliether  it  implies  honor  or  disgrace.  The 
dL'scri])tion  of  seal  used  for  dress  is  also  of  impor- 
tance ;  the  smooth  mottled  Kassirjial,-  (Phoca  vitu- 
lina)  being  most  highly  valued  for  this  purpose. 
When  a  (Treenland  Pyramus  would  grow  in  t'avor 
with  his  Thisbe,  instead  of  hljoufcrif,  he  ])resents 
her  with  what  she  values  rather  more  (albeit  she  is 
not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  trinkets),  a  dappled 
sealskin  to  make  her  a  i)air  of —  trousers.  St>me  of 
the  young  men  are  stalwart,  handsome  fellows,  and 
the  admixture  of  Danish  blood  shows  itself  in  the 
features,  the  nose  esi)ecially, — that  organ  in  the 
regular  Eskimo  l>eing  merely  a  flattened  t«b(»rele, 
—  meandeiing  on  eithci'  eide  to-  his  cheeks  in  an 
expanse  of  nostril. 

The  population  lives  solely  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing ;  fit^n\  and  white-whale  killing  bein?  the  staple 
occupations.  A  few  go  hunting  reindeer  in  the 
summer,  and  trapping  or  shooting  polar  hares  and 
white  foxes  in  the  winter.  The  produce  of  these 
hunts  is  sold  t<i  the  Govemment  of  Denmark,  which, 
at  various  localities  alonfr  the  coast,  has  estab'iyhed 
little  trading  ports,  ]>vesided  o\  er  by  a  governor  and 
othci-  officers,  administ^'nng  the  trade  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  natives.  T]\e  object  of  this  strict  monop- 
oly is  to  prevent  the  Greenlandi-rs  being  demor- 
alized and  ruined  by  contact  with  unprincipled 
tradei-s.  According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
none  ean  enter  Danish  Greodand  or  leave  it  without 
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permission  of  the  Ciovernment.  The  tradinj;;  mo- 
nopoly is  directed  in  Denmaric  by  ii  board  called 
the  konifleif/i  Gronldixl  ski  llnndfJ,  or  *'  Royal 
(iivcnland  Merchant  Comi)any,"  the  chiel' of  which 
is  a  "  Dii-ector."  Under  this  buanl  a^in  are  a 
Royal  Inspector  of  North  Greenland  and  a  lioyal 
■Inspector  of  Soath  (ireeuland,  hath  of  whom  are 
resident  in  the  ioantry.  The  former  division 
extends  from  72"  north  latitade  to  G7°,  and  the 
latter  from  67'^  to  Cap«  Farewell.  All  tliese 
settlements  are  on  the  wept  coaet,  the  east  bein^ 
almr>st  altogether  unexplored.  Each  of  tliese 
tradins  settlements  is  called  a  "colonic,"  and  is 
presided  over  by  a  "  coK>Mibeptyrer,"  or  the  "  best 
man  in  the  colony  " ;  in  other  words,  a  p;overnor, 
to  whom  are  resjionsible  various  little  outposts  com- 
manded by  a  |)etty  officer,  —  generally  a  ciu-jienter 
or  C(X)per,  —  called  an  "  udliger  "  or  "  outlyer." 
Each  of  these  colonies  is  tlie  centre  oi'  a  "dis- 
trict." 

After  the  expenses  of  the  very  elaborate  machinerv- 
of  a  comi)any  of  Government  merchants  is  defrayed, 
a  quarter  of  the  profits  of  the  trade  is  credited  to 
each  district,  to  be  ai;ain  distributed  among  the 
natives.  About  £  11,000  is  the  averaj^e  amount 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  oil,  walrus  and  nar- 
whal ivory-,  whalebone,  sealskins,  &c.  in  Coix^n- 
hacren  ;  and  supposin<;  the  share  of  the  j)rofit  h-om 
this  falling  to  the  settlement  of  E<;edesminde  to  be 
£  60,  —  which  is,  I  suspe4_-t,  more  than  the  average, 
—  it  would  be  distributed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
by  a  sort  of  hyf)erb;)rean  parliament  called  the  Par- 
tUoL:  Tliis  assemblage  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives chosen  by  universal  sufirage  from  all  the  little 
Eskimo  fishing-stations,  each  outjwst  returning  one 
member,  —  generally  some  talkative  old  fellow,  not 
of  umch  use  as  a  seal-hunter,  but  who  is  intimately 
acQuainted  with  everybo<ly.  Tlie  president  of  this 
body  is  the  5»ovenior ;  and  the  priest,  d(x;tor,  an<l 
assistant-trader  have  also  seats  in  it.  All  the  na- 
tive members  wear  a  scarlet  cap  with  a  white 
band,  with  tlie  bailge  of  the  Royal  Board  of  (ireen- 
land  Tnule  in  front,  -^  a  bi^ar  rampant,  its  head 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  They  meet  generally  in 
the  winter,  when  travelling  from  settlement  to  set- 
tlement over  the  frozen  sea  is  easy.  ITien  assem- 
ble from  all  the  outposts  the  claimants,  —  tlie 
clients  of  the  Partisok.  A  widow  will  say  that 
her  husband  is  dead,  and  it  is  now  time  tliat  her 
boy  shouM  learn  to  kill  seals  in  his  kayak  ;  but  she 
cannot  afford  to  pay  anybixly  to  teach  him.  The 
Partisok  in  its  wisdom  votes  the  munificent  sum 
of  five  rigsdaler  j)er  annum  lJ*r  that  purix»se.  Then 
a  young  fellow  comes,  —  blushing  turou<>;h  the 
oleaginous  dirt  on  his  cheeks,  —  and  avows  that 
he  is  going  to  Ije  married,  and  has  not  money  to 
purchase  a  musket  or  a  kayak ;  and,  with  a  deal 
of  gcKxi  advice  Irom  the  asst'mbled  sages,  he  Is  lent 
the  money  for  a  term  of  years;  or  a  family  is  in 
po(»r  'circumstances,  tlie  seal-catcher  of  the  family 
being  sick,  aixl  to  them  a  sum  fur  their  immediate 
necessities  is  voted,  and  so  on  until  the  balance 
is  e\|K>nded. 

The  Ciovemment  jjives  the  (Jreenlanders  little 
for  their  produce ;  but  then  again,  it  sells  them 
firticles  very  cheaply.  Yur  instance,  it  buys  their 
l)lubl)4'r  at  about  a  farthinu:  and  a  half  a  ])«mnd; 
their  ivory  at  dd.  per  lb. ;  their  white  bearskins  at 
11*.  3'/.;  the  white  fox  at  l.«.  1^'/.;  and  the  blue, 
whi<-li  will  sometimes  brinjj  £  1  in  Cojienhagen,  is 
1)  mill,  at  the  outside  price  of  4<.  6'/.  Common 
MiiNkins  do  not  fetch  many  pence,  though  Uie  kas- 


sigiak  before  mentioned  will  ofton  bo  sold  for  three 
or  four  rigsdaler. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  sells  handy 
little  rides  at  a  trille  more  tlmn  two  pounds  st^-rling, 
while  a  plainer  sort  may  be  ha<l  at  30«. ;  powder  at 
6f/.  [ler  11).,  being  rather  less  than  it  cost*  in  Den- 
mark,' and  other  thin^js  in  proportion.  Sonie  arti- 
cles are  sold  below  prime  cost.  For  instance,  a 
stove,  which  would  l)e  worth  about  thirty  rio;>daler 
in  Copenhagen,  will  be  sold  for  ten  rigsdaler  in 
Greenland.  To  make  up  for  this  dispohal  of  arti- 
cles of  necessity  at  so  low  a  rate,  articles  of  luxury 
are  sold  at  a  good  profit.  Accordingly,  the  Green- 
lander,  being  very  fond  of  coffee,  has  to  pay  for  the 
green  beans  8</.  per  lb. ;  for  chiccory  3</.  per  lb. ; 
and  for  sut/kul,  or  candy-sujjar,  6<i.  per  lb.  Now 
these,  tliongh  not  ruinous  ])rice9  by  any  means,  aiv 
yet  tolerably  high,  when  it  is  cousi<lered  that  the 
goods  are  taken  out  of  bond  in  Copenhagen ;  that 
the  freijht  is  not  heavy  ;  that  there  are  no  cu^tonj- 
house  duties,  or  shop-rents  in  fashionable  streets  to 
pay  in  Greenland.  All  this  information  I  derive 
from  a  little  pamphlet,  redolent  of  stale  oil,  which  I 
picked  up  in  an  Eskimo  hut.  It  is  the  price-list  of 
all  sort  of  tilings  sold  in  Greenland,  i)rinted  in  two 
dialects  of  the  Eskimo  language,  with  a  Danisli 
translation.  It  is  earelully  classified,  and  inlbrms 
us  that  "  tirauistjetkernertut  "  or  coarse  .Scandina- 
vian ship's-breatl,  sometliing  like  half  a  roll  toasted 
hard,  sells  for  3^d.  per  lb.  f  that  white  shilling,  or 
"  eatoralakaglalak,"  is  sold  at  4'/.  per  yartl ;  and 
that  "  iilupainakpanmkaiseialik,"  which  is  another 
description  of  calico,  sells  for  8r/.  per  yard.  I  also 
know,  liavinu:  bought  one,  that  a  very  coarse  pock- 
et-knife uselul  for  opening  preserved  meat  tins,  but 
for  little  else,  can  be  purchased  of  Good  King 
Christian,  at  his  "hanael"in  (irecnland,  for  8</. 
ITiis  is  called  a  "  Savitkissungnikipugdlit " ;  but  it' 
I  am  of  a  more  extravagant  turn  of  mind,  I  can  buy 
a  "*  Savitukuss-drtutangisut,"  or  a  large-sized  Eng- 
lish knifie,  for  twenty  skillings,  or  7^/.,  and  so  on, 
the  list  concluding  with  a  taljle  of  the  price  of  blub- 
l)er,  —  a  sort  of  ready-reckoner,  by  which  oiu-  Es- 
kimo friend  can  immediately  cast  up  the  sum-total 
value  of  the  greasv  load  he  has  thrown  down  in  the 
blubber-house.  Tliere  is  nt>  barter  now  in  Green- 
land, as  in  most  other  out-of-the-way  places  in  the 
world.  All  the  transactions  are  on  a  money  basis, 
and  for  this  end  tlie  Goveniment  has  issued  a  .-cries 
of  pajier  notes  from  6  ekilling>,  or  1^^/.,  up  to  one 
rigsdaler,  or  2>-.  3'/.,  for  use  in  Greenland.  These 
notes  are  signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Trade,  in 
Copenhagen,  and  the  image  and  superscription  is  a 
bear  rampant,  with  certain  words  informina;  all 
whom  it  may  concern  that  this  note  is  worth  so 
much  money,'  "  rigsmont."  They  soon  get  very 
ragged  and  very  greasy.  Tlie  (iovemment  is  now 
beginning  to  withdniw  them,  and  soon  tlieie  will 
be  only  coin  in  circulation,  when  these  Ai-ctic  bank- 
notes will  pi-obably  command  a  large  jance  fi-om  col- 
lectors. The  native  names  for  them  are  jieculiar ;  be- 
ing, in  reality,  the  names  of  wliat  they  will  purchase, 
or  rather  w-hat  they  represent  in  produce.  Six 
skillings  (1^'/.)  is  called  "  Ainiim<:noako,' a  small 
skin;  twelve  skillings,  "  Amorin;.'noakomirilloa- 
kako,"  a  laree  skin  ;  twenty-four  skillinjis,  *'  Nar 
j.anllanL'noako,"  a  small  cask  of  blubber;  and  one 
ri-r^dalcr  is  dubbed  '•  Napardas<jak,"  a  large  cask 
of  blubl)er.  These  are  bigs  words,  —  or  rather 
conglomerations  of  words,  — but  it  is  imnoflaible  t«» 
jnonounce  them  separately.  What  would  a  hard- 
ware merchant  —  sav  in   tlie  city   of  LoncUin  — 
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tliink  if  any  *'  intelligent  foreigner,"  clad  in  fur,  five 
foot  f<mr  in  height,  and  with  very  long  black  hair 
hanging  over  very  fat  and  very  «lirty  cheeks,  were 
to  come  into  his  shoj),  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heanl  at  the  North  Pole,  shout,  as  lie  threw 
sixpence  on  the  counter,  "  Saveketiearreutorts(M)nrat- 
laromarouatetol- "  ?  Yet  this  is  done  every  day  in 
70°  north  latitude,  and  all  this  trenjendous  col- 
lection of  letters  strung  together  means  is  only, 
"  You  must  try  and  get  me  a  got)d  knife !  "  This  is 
really  several  words,  but  it  is  in  vain  that  you  ask 
anv  native  tt»  separate  them. 

Let  us  look  in  on  what  English  voyagers  jocular- 
ly call  the  "  Lieutenant-txovernor."     Ilis  duties  are 
really  int>re  those  of  a  country  shop-keeper's  assist- 
ant than  anything  else.     "  Herr  Assistant "  he  is 
called  in  the  settlement;  in  the  books  of  the  Grov- 
erninent  he  is  styled  a  "  volunteer  "  ;  though  .why  he 
should  be  so  called,  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  he  receives 
pay,  though  certainly  that  is  small  enough.     He  is 
at  pre.aent  in  thr  shoj)  of  the  settlement,  very  busy, 
but  yet  with  leisure  enough  to  smoke  the  biggest  of 
big   j)ipes.      "  Merchrt^ting,"   he    assiur-s   us,    "  is 
strong  vork."     He  has  absolutely  toiled  three  hours 
to-day.     He  has  just  sold  three  skillings'  worth  of 
soft-soap  to  an  old  woman,  and  six  skillings'  worth 
of  coffee  to  a  small  boy,  and  is  now   putting  up 
some  eider-down  for  Hen*  Pastor,  the  new  mission- 
ary who  has  just   arrived   with   the   "  Hvalfisk." 
Every  officer  and  missionary  coming  out  for  the  first 
time  is  entitled  to  forty-eight  ]X)unds  of  uncleaned 
eider-tlown  at  Gd.  ])er  pound,  and  two  bearskins  tor 
a   sleeping-bag,  at  the  country  trade-price  of  five 
rigsdaler.     Troops  of  little  boys  and  Avomen  drop 
m  and  out,  for  the  shop  is  only  open  so  many  hours 
a  day,  and  there  is  no  opposition.     If  you  are  not 
pleased  with  your  purchase,  you  will  Ije  (always 
most  politely)  told  to  go  to  the  next  shop,  which  is 
in  Reikjavik  in  Iceland,  or  possibly  Moose  Factory 
in  Hudson's  Straits !     "  Kavit,"  or  coifee,  notwith- 
standing its  high  price,   seems   to  be   the   article 
chiefly  in  demand.     Whatever  else  may  be  wanted, 
krivit  must  be  had,  and  to  procure  this  a  woman  will 
allow  her  children  to   go  about  like   halt-skinned 
seals ;  and  her  husband  to  want  the  most  common 
necessaries.     No  spirits  being  allowed  to  be  sold, 
the  natives  take  coffee  instead,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  has  been  not  inaptly  styled  "  the  curse  of 
Greenland."     For  a  family  to  consume  one  and  a 
half  pounds  per  diem  is  no  uncommon  extravagance; 
and  the  polite  little  trader  turns  to  his  books,  and 
shpws  me  that  some  families,  when  in  luck  (the  fa- 
ther having  killed  a  white  whale  or  many  seals), 
will  use  as  much   as  five  pounds  of  coffee  daily. 
Half  of  this  is  wasted   in   the   preparation.     The 
green  beans  are  roasted  in  a  pot,  or  on  a  Hat  stone, 
until  they  are  charred  black  ;  they  are  then  sumshed 
up  with  a  stone  in  an  old  leather  mitten,  without 
fingers,  until  thev  are  roughly  bruised,  when  they 
are  thrown  by  tine  handful  into  water  and  boiled 
for  some  time.     The  result  is  a  liquid,  black  enough 
in  all  conscience,  with  half-beans  floating  alxjut  in 
it,  and  very  bitter ;  but  it  is  stronr/,  and  that  is  the 
main  thing.     A  bit  of  candied  sugar  is  taken  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  coffee  is  sipped,  the  sugar  mean- 
while dissolving,  and  imparting  a  certain  degree  of 
sweetness  to  the  bitter  li(jnid. 

This  is  drinking  coffee  «  hi  (iroulniidice ;  but 
]>ractice  is  re(iuired  to  accomiilish  it  satisfactorily, 
for  the  sugar  iniH  slip  down  without  the  coffee,  and  the 
cofl'ee  without  receiving  its  proper  sacch.irine  adtli- 
tion.     llciT  Assistant  asks  a  luilking-loaking  (Irecii- 1 


lander,  standing  at  the  door  with  his  hands  in  hi;* 
jKX'kets,  whv  he  is  not   out   seal-hunting  ?     (For 
indeiH-ndently  of  his  regard  for  tlie  welfare  of  the 
natives,  Herr  Colonibestyrer  is  directly  interested 
in  the  i)ro<lu<'e  of  the  hunt.)     He  gives  a  growl  and 
replies :    "  I  have  had  no  kavit  to-dav  " ;  and  then, 
as  if  correcting  hiniself,  "  Besides,  tiiere  is  a  hole 
in  my  kayak,  and   my  boy  is  not  well,  and  — "; 
but  the  real  truth  was  "  no  kavit."     Just  as  I  am 
talkiiig  to  him,  a  little  boy  who  is  working  for  me 
begs  a  few  skillings  on  account,  as  he  is  out   of 
"kavit,"  and  finds  it  imjjossible  to  get  along  with- 
out his    accustomed   beverage.     ITien    arrive  two 
brothers  from  a  distant  settlenu-nt  with  blubber  and 
skins,  which  net  nearly  £  2.     What  do  they  buy  ? 
Some   bread,  some  butter,  some  tobacco,  a  little 
lewder  and  shot;   the  rest  all  goes  in  roff>e  and 
sugar.     The  butter  is  of  course  quite  in  their  way  ; 
my  friend   the    schoolmaster   of  Christianshaab  is 
rather  fond  of  fenks  (or  the  refuse  of  the  blubber) 
and  butter,  —  a  rather  greasy  dish.     However,  the 
traditional  blubber-eating  of  the  natives  is,  so  far 
as  Danish  Greenland  is  concerned,  rather  mythical. 
Blubber  is  too  precious  for  winter  light  and  heat  to 
be  rashly  expended  as  food,  and  accoi*dingly  we 
find   that  they  use  it  but  rarely,  and  only  as  we 
would   use  fat   to  lean  meat,     llie  shop  itself  is 
about  as  dirty  a  little  shop  as  could  be  imagined, 
containing  everything  which  could  jxjssiblv  be  re- 
(piired  for  use  either  among  the  Danes  or  iKskimo, 
all  heaped  uj)  in  confusion.     Women  are  here  in 
the  trader's  shop  in  abundance,  most  of  them  trying 
to  obtain  goods  on  credit.     Greenland  women,  as  a 
rule,    are    excessively    bad    housewives.      Before 
marriage  they  are  clean  in  their  persons  and  attire, 
and  everything  that  an  Arctic  lover  of  right  con- 
stituted mind  could  desire.     But  once  married  they 
sink  into  slatterns,  —  careless  of  person,  house,  and 
family,  and  negligent  of  the  duties  expected  from 
CAcry  Greenlander's  wife.     Tliere  was  a  great  seal- 
hunter    at    Claushavn,   called    Timotheus    David, 
known,  in  one   day,  to  have   killed    twenty-three 
seals  and  one  white  whale.     I  saw  him  once  bring 
some  skins  to  trade,  which  were  refused  on  account 
of  their  being  half  rotten.     "  What  can  I  do  ?  "  the 
poor    man    rei)lied.     "  Site "    (looking    cautiously 
ai:ound)  —  "  she    won't   look    afler    them."      This 
man's  wife,  before  marriage,  was  the  best  tailoress 
in  the  settlement.     Now  she  is  a  dirtv  slattern  and 
will  do  nothing,  not  even  make  her  Iiusband's  and 
children's   clothes,  nor   even   dress   the   skins,  as 
every  Greenland  Avife  is  exj^ected  to  do.     He  is 
camped  on  an  island  just  off  shore,  and  has  come 
for  a  woman  to  dress  the  skins,  for  which  service 
he  must  of  course  pay  her,  while  his  lazy  wife  looks 
on.     Yet  the  unfortunate  Avight  cannot,  as  in  the 
old  times  of  Tournoursoak  anil  the  heathen  Ange- 
koks,  8en<l  his  worthless  Avife  about  her  business, 
because  the  Lutheran  Church,  Avhich  he  has  adopt- 
ed, does  not  allow  of  such  a  jmiceeding ;  and  if  he 
gives  her  a  good  caning  (as  she  richly  deserves), 
or  even  speaks  crossly  to  her,  then  she  Avill  inform 
the  "  proester "  when   he   comes  round,  and   the 
poor  man  will  be  read  a  long  lecture  upon  the  in- 
iijuity  of  his  wavs,  and  forever  there  will  settle  ujwn 
him  the  priestfy  scoavI,  as  he  is  i)ointed  out  as  a 
vicious   creature,  an   example  unto  all   refractorv 
seal-catchers.     Now,  as  the   jxwr  fellow  dot's  not 
care  to  be  sent  to  a  clerical  Coventry,  the  Avife  sips 
her  "  kavit,"  Avhile  another  w<»man  dresses  his  skins. 
The  father  of  this  man,  Matthias,  Avas  a  stem  Arctic 
parent,  and  brought  up  his  s<m  in  the  wav  he  should 
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{^o.  Wlu'ii  the  droiided  soutliwest  wind  was  ilriv- 
in<^  flio  lin-akiTs  hi'zl>  ovt-r  the  rocks  at  Claushavii, 
ho  would  ]»laee  his  son  in  the  kayak  and  throw  him 
int<»  (he  surf.  The  little  fellow,  with  the  double 
paddlo  in  his  hand,  would  wateh  his  onjiortunity 
and  riglit  l>ims«'lf  as  he  descended,  ana  tht-n  tri- 
luunhantly  i)addle  thnnv^h  the  boiling  sea  to  the 
little  haven  where  the  canocs  land.  niou'j;h 
("laushavn  is  ealK'd  the  "shut  harbor"  by  some 
jocular  old  Dane  in  times  past,  <m  the  luriis  a  uon 
furentlo  principle,  —  the  harl)or  is  merely  an  o{)cn 
roa<lstea«l,  exposed  to  evt-ry  wind  that  blows  round 
Disco  Bay.  JPeople  used  to  say  to  Matthias /Jtrr, 
"  You  will  drown  your  l)oy  "  ;  to  which  advice  this 
sajje  hunter  of  seals  and  white  whales  n^plicd  :  "  If 
the  bi>y  cannot  right  a  kayak  in  a  stormy  sea  he 
cannot  kill  a  seal,  and  if  he  cannot  kill  a  seal  he 
cannot  live  in  (jreenland,  in  which  case  he  might 

just  as  well  go  to "the   sentence   being  left 

unfinished. 

On  the  stibject  of  morality  there  is  little  to  be 
said  for  the  (Jreenlanders.  But  in  this  respect  the 
Danes  set  a  very  indifferent  example  to  the  natives. 
Half-castes  of  illegitimate  origin  abound,  and  the 
(Jovernment,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it  other- 
wise, really  offers  a  premium  for  errors  against 
church  discipline.  If  a  young  officer  of  the  (jiovern- 
ment  is  adjudged  to  l)e  parent  presumptive  of  a 
brass-colored  baby,  all  lie  has  to  do  is  to  pay  thirty- 
six  rigsdaler  —  or  about  four  pounds  —  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  he  will  be  troubled  no  further  about  the 
matter.  Munler  is  almost  unknown  now  in  Danish 
Greenland;  verj-  few  cases  of  even  a  suspicious 
nature  having  occurred  for  many  years,  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  j)unishing  it,  so  little  is  the 
conunission  of  the  crime  calculated  on.  In  the 
"  goo<l  old  times,"  if  two  men  (juarrelled,  they 
would  watch  an  opportunity,  until  a  harpoon  driven 
through  the  back  of  one,  while  in  his  kayak,  settled 
the  dispute.  'ITie  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Green- 
lander  IS  his  honesty.  Tlietl  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  countr)'.  Nobody,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  very- 
weak,  or  very  suspicious,  ever  thinks  of  locking  his 
door  against  thieves.  When  he  goes  out  he  draws 
it  to,  to  prevent  things  being  me<ldled  with,  or 
dogs  running  in,  but  not  with  an  idea  that  if  he 
should  leave  his  table  covered  with  money  a  skilling 
of  it  wouM  be  gone. 

Only  one  case  has  occuired  for  a  number  of 
years,  of  a  thieving  Greenlander,  and  this  jierson 
was  altogether  so  remarkable  an  individual,  and  of 
such  special  interest  to  Englishmen,  that  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 
One  autumn  evening  mv  boatworaen  rowe<l  me 
into  the  little  harlxn*  of  llitenbenk,  a  dreary  little 
settlement  on  the  Waigatz  Strait,  —  very  far  in 
the  otiter  world. 

I  missed  Governor  Anderson's  hearty  welcome 
at  the  landing ;  but  a  r.vscallv  looking  Eskimo 
(with  a  head  shaped  like  the  JJean«lerthal  skull), 
who,  to  my  astonishment,  spoke  tolerable  English, 
flavored  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  oath  of  Brit- 
ish counnerce,  informed  me  that  the  (Jovi-mor  was 
out  "  training  his  (blessed)  df)gs."  'lliis  worthy  I 
subsequently  discovere<l  to  be  Samuel  Immanuel, 
who  accompanieil  Sir  Leopold  M'Clinto<'k  on  the 
voyage  of  the  Fox.  He  Dears  the  reputation  of 
having  degenerated  from  his  n-sidence  among  Brit- 
ish seami-n,  notwithstanding  his  linguistic  accom- 
])lishment8.  He  was  found  guilty  of  robbing  Kivi- 
tut  store-house,  up  Disco  Fjonl,  and  it  was  thought 
necessarj-    that    he    shoidd   be    publicly  punished. 


Aeconlingly,  at  the  flagstaff  at  (Jodhavn,  Mr. 
Iiisjwctor  Olrik  caiised  to  be  administered  seven- 
and-twenty  lashes  on  his  bare  back.  Again,  the 
district  surgeon,  worthy  "  Laege  "  Pfiiff,  complains 
tjmt  when  Samuel  was  in  the  hospital  at  Jakobs- 
havn,  he  stole  half  of  the  Doctor's  winter  supjdy  of 
nork.  When  M'Clintock  discharge*!  him  from  the 
Fox  he  presented  him  and  Anton,  the  other  dog- 
driver,  with  alKmt  two  boatloads  of  stuff,  and 
describes  how  tliese  greasv  worthies  intended  dis- 
jKjsing  of  their  wealth,  it'  I  recollect  rightly,  one 
was  to  ])uild  a  house  lor  his  mother,  and  a  church, 
or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  the  Captain's  back 
was  scarcely  turned  before  the  two  sold  everything 
tor  a  mere  trifle,  and  guzzle<l  until  the  proceeds 
weri'  finished,  when,  having  contracted  a  mode  of 
living  above  their  income,  Anton  took  to  general 
loafing  (a  very  fashionable  occuj)ation  in  Green- 
lanil),  and  Saumel  to  indiscriminating  thetl,  which, 
it  appears,  brought,  him  into  trouble.  As  a  rule, 
however,  everything  is  safe  in  Danish  Greenland, 
—  a  fact  which  certainly  sjieaks  volumes  for  the 
teaching  of  the  missionaries,  when  we  know  how 
villanously  addicted  to  picking  and  stealing  are  the 
natives  on  the  other  side  of  Davis  Strait,  and  to 
the  north  of  the  glaciers  of  Melville  Bay.  Every- 
thing is  safe,  with  one  exception,  —  that  being 
a  bottle  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  grog.  The 
Greenlanders  are  passionately  fond  of  spirits,  no 
matter  how  vile  may  be  the  quality,  so  long  as  it 
"  brings  on  the  drunk."  'ITiey  are  allowed  a  glass 
on  the  King's  birthday,  and  other  high  festivals ; 
and  when  rowing  in  boats  the  Danish  officers  are 
accustomed  to  give  them  one  small  glass  oi'  schnapps 
(costing  5i/.  {)er  quart)  every  four  miles.  It  is 
remarkable  how  quickly  they  know  when  the  dis- 
tance has  been  accomplished.  If  the  officer  is  not  so 
cognizant,  coughs  and  a  pantomime  of  swallowing 
a  glass  of  grog  soon  remind  him  that  the  boatmen 
require  their  "  brandymik."  The  priest  at  one  of 
the  settlements  had  engaged  an  old  fellow  to  feed 
liis  dogs  in  winter,  the  stipulated  payment  being  a 
little  money  and  a  glass  of  schnapps.  Eveiy  morn- 
ing, atler  emptying  his  gn)g,  he  was  seen  to  bend 
his  head  reverently  ;  until,  being  watched,  he  was 
observed  to  squirt  the  spirits  back  again  into  a  bot- 
tle concealed  in  the  breast  of  his  jacket.  This  he 
mixed  with  water  and  sold  to  the  other  natives,  so 
that  the  old  rascal  lived  royally  on  Ilerr  Pastor's 
morning  dram.  When  the  annual  ship  comes  from 
Denmark  a  crew  of  natives  board  her  outside  the 
harbor  with  a  dusky  pilot.  For  their  services,  in 
addition  to  pay,  they  receive  a  glass  of  schnapps. 
Sometimes  this  glass  is  sold  to  another  long  before- 
hand. A  captain  of  one  of  these  ships  told  me  that 
he  could  never  understand  how  yearly  it  constantly 
happened  that  one  or  two  of  the  crew  were  intoxi- 
cated after  receiving  the  dram,  until  a  trusty  ol<l 
boatswain  put  him  "  up "  to  the  trick.  A  iimn 
after  receiving  his  grog  will  go  behind  a  boat  or  a 
mast  and  stiuirt  the  contents  of  his  mouth  into  that 
of  his  neighlxir  to  whom  he  had  sold  it,  though  the 
amount  of  8elf-<lenial  recjuired  to  be  exercised  in  a 
case  of  this  nature  must,  to  an  Eskimo,  b*;  enor- 
mous !  Though  rather  addicted  to  striking  very 
close  bargains  with  their  g«K)d  friend,  the  'I'uluit,* 
they  are  yet,  apart  from  business,  exceedingly  hos- 
pitable, and  you  can  always  dei>end  upon  the  best 


*  Tlieir  name  for  the  Knglish.  It  is  probubljr  derived  fmm  Tul- 
gak\  —  a  raven,  —  in  reference  to  the  black-tiurred  Mils  of  the  old 
KhaliT«.  Kahliinak  —  appUetl  elsewhere  to  »U  the  whites  —  is  in 
Danish  Orceiilaml  reserved  for  the  Danes  alone. 
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thoir  huts  afford,  if  by  chance  you  are  driven  to 
seek  their  shelter  tK)m  the  storm,  no  return  bein^ 
askod ;  though  the  custom  in  such  cases  is  to  ask 
the  master  of  the  house  to  share  what  provisions 
you  may  have,  especially  your  brandv-flask,  and  tt) 
prej^ent  the  wife  with  a  rijstiaU'r  when  you  come 
away.  An  invitation  to  drink  coffee  before  their 
threshold  is  kK)ked  upon  as  a  mark  of  groat  regard 
and  friendship.  The  giving  of  vaih  to  servants 
prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Greenland,  how- 
ever. One  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  acted  as 
secretJirv  to  the  Royal  InsjHjctor,  and  had,  there- 
fore, to  travel  much  about,  assured  me  that  the  first 
winter  he  was  in  the  country,  the  douceurs  ho  gave 
to  tlie  servants  at  tlie  different  ports  where  he 
halted  for  the  night  really  exceetled  his  pay.  Seiv 
vants,  moreover,  not  costing  much,  and  being  worth 
still  less,  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers.  There 
is  one  servant  whose  business  it  is  to  feed  the  dogs, 
another  will  limit  her  exertion  to  softening  tlie  stiff 
sealskin  boot  with  the  Kamik-stick,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  tlie  Iteiser-coonah,  or  travelling 
wife,  because,  when  on  their  travel,  the  men  have 
to  apply  it  themselves  to  the  soles  of  their  boots, 
and  then  drj'  the  dogskin  siwks,  which  soon  get 
wet  with  perspiration.  The  woman  whose  business 
it  is  to  look  after  the  boots,  if  asked  to  bring  a 
pitcher  of  water  would  never  think  of  doing  so,  but 
would  send  for  the  boy  whose  special  duty  it  is, 
though  he  may  be  at  a  considerable  distance. 
They  are  as  improvident  as  they  are  ^hospitable  ; 
rarely  thinking  of  the  future,  and  often  neglecting 
to  lay  up  sufficient  food  for  the  winter ;  so  that 
they  will  sometimes  die  of  starvation  in  the  little 
outposts  in  the  winter  before  they  can  arrive  at  the 
colonies  throusrh  broken  ice  and  water,  to  receive 
the  bi*ead  which  the  Grovemment  declares  no  man 
shall  die  for  the  want  of.  Again,  their  own  law  is 
that  everything  shall  be  divided,  and  it  is  painfully 
amusing  to  see  a  crowd  of  hungry  natives  standing 
on  the  shore,  waiting  for  an  adventurous  man  who 
has  gone  out  among  the  broken  ice  and  trembling 
bergs  to  kill  a  seal  for  the  starving  settlement ;  yet 
their  hunger  once  satisfied,  the  offer  of  a  halfpenny 
diamond  ring,  or  a  scarlet  cotton  pocket-handker- 
chief (such  as  is  sold  by  the  Birmingham  Christians 
to  the  slave-traders  on  the  Zambesi),  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  tempt  them  to  dispose  of  the  rest 
lor  dogs'  fo<jd. 

It  is  thus  much  the  same  whether  the  govern- 
ment gives  high  or  low  prices  for  tlie  oil  or  ivory. 
The  more  a  Greenlander  receives  the  more  he 
wastes.  Pay  a  native  a  few  rigsdalor,  and  the 
chances  are  that  ten  minut«s  afterwards  you  \vill 
see  him  disposing  of  the  whole  amount  in  the  trad- 
er's shop.  Thus  a  little  change  is  quite  sufficient 
for  a  settlement,  because  it  does  not  long  remain  in 
any  single  individual's  pocket.  No  doubt  this  shar- 
ing of  the  product  of  the  hunt  is  absolutelv  neces- 
sary in  a  commuhity  always  struggling  between 
plenty  and  starvation,  but  it  conduces  to  the  stand- 
still of  the  natives  in  civilization  :  a  hunter  having 
no  stimulus  to,  or  reward  for  sup^'rior  exertion  t)r 
skill,  except  the  vainglory  of  the  thing,  —  the  lazy, 
worthless  loafer  being  everv  wliit  as  m'cU  off  as 
lie. 

They  are  a  humorous  people,  Ibnd  of  little  rough 
jokes,  and  most  t»mmunicative  and  pleasant  with 
those  whom  they  like  and  trust ;  but  they  are  verv 
little  to  be  dei>ended  on,  and  are  curiously  vacil- 
lating and  fickle.  However,  if  they  once  decide 
not   to   go   anywhere   with   a   person    whom   they 


despise  or  dislike,  no  bribe  will  tempt  them  to 
change  tlieir  determination  ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  if  you  are  a  favorite,  it  is  not  altogether 
certain  that  they  will  really  go  with  you  until  you 
are  fairly  outside  of  the  place.  The  only  way  to 
secure  them  is  to"  advance  a  little  of  Uieir  pay 
beforehand.  They  are  never  known  to  break  a 
contract  of  this  nature.  But  then  the_y  must  have 
their  own  way,  and  to  jiass  a  trading-jxist  without 
sleei)ing  and  drinking  kavit  would  be  an  innovation 
unheard  of  in  Greenland.  On  all  sides  you  would 
be  told  that  it  was  imposs/'ble.  ITiey  are  fond  of 
ridiculing  the  Europeans;  indeed,  this  forms  tlieir 
principal  amusement  in  the  winter.  Any  little 
peculiarity  in  person,  manner,  or  conduct  will 
be  instantly  noted  within  a  day  of  your  arrival. 
The  result  is  that  no  Euroj>ean  in  the  coimtr\'  is 
known  by  anything  but  some  sobricjuei,  sometimes 
not  over-complimentary.  One  of  the  Governors 
who  has  a  remarkably  prominent  nose  is  called 
"  Kringalik,"  the  nose ;  another  TuUjak,  the  raven, 
from  his  dark  complexion;  a  tliird  pitted  with 
die  small-pox  is  known  as  "  Cheese-rind  " ;  Vahl, 
the  naturalist,  was  known  by  a  word  wliich  signi- 
fies the  '*  diligent  catcher,"  the  name  being  applied 
in  derision  of  liis  entomological  and  lx>tanical  re- 
searches, and  not  in  admiration  of  his  ability  to 
catch  seals,  of  which,  indeed,  lie  caught  none. 
One  of  our  party  being  a  little  stout  man  was  called 
at  one  place  Apaleaisoak,  the  little  auk  or  rotje, 
and  at  another  settlement  he  used  to  be  known  as 
"  the  pedler,"  Hen*  A — • —  being  a  collector  of  all 
sorts  of  Eskimo  cmiosities  ;  while  another  foreigner, 
who  did  not  impress  the  people  much  with  Ids  wis- 
dom, is  I'cmembered  as  Pitlokiuk,  —  the  weak- 
minded  man,  or  fool.  The  present  writer  was  first 
called  "  Usuk,"  the  bt^ai-ded  seal,  and  finally  settled 
down,  as  l)eing  the  tallest  man  of  the  party,  into 
"  Nerkersoak  "  —  great  muscle  —  {Nerke  flesh,  soak 
great).  They  are  very  fond  of  a  name  which  by  a 
slight  twist  of  the  tongue  can  be  converted  into  a 
double  entendre,  as  many  Eskimo  words  can  be, 
several  only  difTering  slightly  in  the  sound,  though 
with  an  entirely  different  meaning.  Of  course,  you 
are  the  last  man  to  know  of  yom-  own  name. 
Among  themselves  they  are  not  a  whit  better.  Ask 
a  native  his  name,  and  he  will  hesitate  to  tell  you. 
If  it  is  very  good  his  modesty  will  keep  him  from 
mentioning  it,  but  if  it  is  the  contrary  his  shaine 
will  equally  act  a  barrier  to  your  acquiring  the 
desired  information. 

In  reality  very  vain  and  great  braggarts,  they 
are  affectedly  modest  when  speaking  of  themselves, 
and  laudatory  of  their  neighbors  or  their  projierty. 
"  Would  you  lend  me,"  they  would  say,  »'  your 
large  fine  kayak,  as  my  miserable  thing  has  got  a 
hole  in  it  ?  "  In  every  district  or  two  the  (Jovem- 
inent  appoints  a  parson,  and  all  the  natives  are 
nominally  Christians,  and  are  baptized,  married, 
and  buried  afYer  the  Lutheran  fasliion.  'Jlie  priest 
comes  round  when  he  has  time,  aud  marries  them 
in  batches,  a  certain  disjHinsation  being  allowed  in 
the  mean  time,  aud  a  refusal  to  complete  his  en- 
gagement being  peHiectly  unknown  on  the  side  of 
the  male  lover.  The  Lutlieran  missionaries  are 
supported  by  tlie  Government,  and  come  out  for  a 
U-rm  of  years,  Greenland  falling  to  the  lot  gener- 
ally of  the  least  brilliant  of  the  tlieological  licenti- 
ates of  Copenhagen  University.  The  Moravians . — 
the  celebrated  Ihiitas  fratrum  of  Herrnliut  in  (Ger- 
many—  also  have  missions  in  South  (Jrecnlaiid, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  stretch  further  north 
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than  65^,  and  it  is  only  reci'ntly  that  they  were 
allowed  to  hiiptizc  and  marry.  They  are  a  selt- 
dfnyin<;  m-t  of  men  and  women,  bnt  miu-h  too 
aiistcic  lor  the  (iri'enlandt'rs'  temporal  welfare. 
Round  a  Moravian  Bettlemcnt  the  natives  are  jjen- 
erally  a  miserable  raijrvred  set  of  \vn»tehes  ;  attend- 
ance at  ehureh  thi-ee  times  a  day.  allowin<r  of  lit- 
tle time  to  attend  to  seal-eatehin-j;.  'ITic  Danes, 
thonifh  they  brinp  out  stores  to  them,  vet  do  not 
like  thenj ;  the  proverbial  professional  hatred  not 
being  starved  even  out  of  Greenland,  and,  more- 
over, the  Hi'iTnhutians  are  —  Gennans  !  'lliere  is 
not  now  an-al  healthy  Paijan  in  Danish  Gi-cenland, 
—  Hans  Hendreieh's  Smith  Sound  wife,  so  cele- 
brated in  Dr.  Hayes's  -naiTative,  l)eing  the  last : 
but  Shanghu's  preltv  dau^ihtor,  whose  love-episode 
pijor  Kane  has  told  us  all  about,  is  now  settled 
down  at  Proven,  a  regularly  ehristened  woman. 
Occasionally  a  wandering  savage  or  two  comes 
round  Cape  Farewell,  from  the  east  coast,  from 
unknown  lands.  Only  a  few  years  ago  some  came 
tt>  Pamiadluk,  declaring  that  it  was  two  years  since 
they  had  lell  their  homes  in  the  far  north,  some- 
where near  the  pole  doubtless.  Such  windfalls  are, 
however,  soon  jxmnced  upon  by  the  nearest  parson 
and  baptized  nolens  voleus,  under  the  name  of 
Peder  or  Jens,  or  Hans,  and  a  most  gushing  de- 
scription of  his  conversion  instantly  despatched  by 
the  next  ship,  to  the  Danske  Missirmair  TiMsskriJ) ! 
The  last  i-enl  Pagan,  however,  was  an  old  fellow 
who  lived  at  Upernavik,  in  7(y  north  latitude. 
When  asked  to  be  a  Chiistian,  he  would  slap  his 
broad  chest,  and  shout  in  a  voice  as  if  from  a  drum, 
"  Why  should  /  be  baptized  ?  1  can  provide  tor 
my  family,  —  /  don't  hang  on  the  wliites  like  the 
baptized  Greenlanders " ;  and  so  a  Pagan  lived 
and  died  this  n'presentative  man. 

Every  Sunday  there  is  service  in  the  little  wood- 
en church,  the  men  sitting  on  one  side,  and  the 
women  on  the  other.  The  priest  is  a  sight  tor 
gods  and  men,  —  clad  in  his  sealskin  trousers  and 
boots,  with  a  dogskin  jacket,  the  collar  of  which 
peei)s  un  above  his  high  Lutheran  ruff".  Service 
IS  in  Eskimo,  as  are  also  the  sweetly  sung  hymns. 
An  Eskimo  plays  the  organ  verj*  well  indeed,  while 
the  congregation  intone  out  some  such  hymn  as  the 
following :  — 

"  Scerhsarm^ta  tanko  okuntinfrat 
Sorspok  innardlunKHlloaniKTiml,"  kc,  he. 

On  a  snuuner  morninc,  when  it  is  in  session, 
there  issues  through  the  cra<*ks  in  the  church-door 
an  unmistakable  odor  of  ancient  seal.  The  ehureh 
wall  seems  to  be  a  regular  place  for  hansins  up  all 
sorts  of  im))leinents  of  the  chase.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  musket  or  two  hangin<j:  in  the  corner, 
some  paddles,  harp<i<>ns,  and  seal-lines,  all  on  the 
outside.  It  seems  as  if  some  of  old  Piiny's  Hyjier- 
borei  had  hun.;  up  their  arms  on  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  in  gratitude  for  their  escape 
from  ship^Teck. 

lliouiih  certainly  civilization,  engrafted  on  sa\'- 
ajedom  shows  itself  in  a  tolerable  form  in  Danish 
(ireenland,  yet  even  here  missionary  influeni*e 
has  its  less  bright  side,  and  we  still  find  some  of 
the  ti'jrlieT  features  of  paganism  peepin'^  out  from 
im<l<r  the  grab  of  transmarine  sanctity.  At  Chris- 
tianshnal)  (v.liere,  however,  there  is  no  resident 
j)riest)  (hey  yet  dro\\'n  the  groans  of  dying  people 
with  their  heathen  sonscs  as  ol'yore.  Old  peo^)le  they 
an-  stronnrly  sns])ecte<l  of  putting  out  of  the  way ; 
and  every  trader  knows  that,  tiiouahtless  and  im- 
]irovident  in  eventhing  else,  they  buy  the  s<iap  to 


wash  the  <lead  a  good  while  before  the  last  moment 
comes,  and  often,  such  is  their  horror  of  touching  a 
dead  Iwidy.  they  sew  up  the  sufferer,  while  yet  alive, 
in  his  sealskin  grave-elothes.  After  the  head  of  a 
familv  (iTes,  you  can  generally  buy  a  kayak  tolera- 
bly clu'ap,  because  there  is  a  prevalent  objection 
to  occtipy  the  kayak  of  a  dead  man.  The  angekok, 
or  "  wizard,"  tliough  a<*cording  to  misBionary  report 
his  influence  has  long  since  ceased,  is  not  so  dead 
as  some  people  womd  imagine.  At  Maneetsok, 
near  Egedesminde,  there  is  said  to  be  an  old  fellow 
who  does  a  little  in  that  way  during  the  dark  win- 
ter, though  he  stoutly  denies  it,  knowing  full  well 
what  a  priestly  frown,  with  all  its  attendant  in- 
conveniences, would  fall  upon  him.  I  have  heard 
of  another  who  vet  makes  a  fuller  display  of  his  seej)- 
ticism  in  rejani  t<j  Luther's  doctrines  ;  and  I  know 
a  family  who  practise  an  even  darker  piece  of  su- 
perstition within  the  sound  of  the  kirk  bells  of  Jak- 
obshavn,  with  its  fourteen  catechista  and  three 
priest?.  ^Vhcn  the  members  of  this  family  kill  any- 
thing, they  expose  a  portion  of  the  animal  to  pro- 
pitiate Tournoursoak  (half  god,  half  devil),  in  a 
cave  m  the  mountains.  One  of  our  party  was  once 
delayed  by  a  contrarv  wind  near  an  Eskimo  settle- 
ment, and  an  ancrekok,  under  promise  that  he  would 
receive  two  rigsdaler  and  "  a  schnapps  "  if  success- 
ful, a2Ti*ed  to  get  up  a  northwest  wind ;  but  on  no 
c<mdition  was  the  priest  to  be  told  of  the  exereise 
of  the  black  art^  He  took  a  stick  an<l  dipped  it  in 
some  grease ;  then  selectin<;  a  lively  specimen  of 
an  insect  occasionally  found  on  Eskimo,  he  placed 
it  on  the  grease  and  exten<led  it  in  the  air.  -The 
nasty  little  cre'ature  struggled  hard  to  get  free  in 
the  direction  of  the  wished-for  wind,  and  then  the 
wizarti  pr*>nounced  the  chann  complete.  The 
young  Gi-eenlandcrs  are  sharp  at  learning,  and  in 
the  school  will  acquire  the  elements  of  education 
ever}-  whit  as  quickly  as  Danish  children.  ITiere 
are  veiy  few  children  in  Greenland  above  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten  who  cannot  read  and  write.  In  art  the 
people  do  not  excel,  though  they  arergood  imitators. 
Nothinff  can  they  desijn,  but  yet  they  will  produce 
exact  imitations  of  any  picture  or  piece  of  caning. 
Mi>dels  of  their  canoes,  houses,  &c.  are  continually 
offered  for  sale  ;  and  you  cannot  go  round  some  of 
the  settlements  without  Ijeing  dtKlged  r«mnd  eoi^ 
ners  by  women,  boys,  and  girls,  wanting  you  to 
buy  gaudily  embroidered  slippers,  belts,  or  tobacco- 
pouches  of  dyed  seal  s'-leather.  The  native  coojier 
at  Claushavn  Avrought  for  more  than  two  years  at 
copyinnf  a  set  of  chessmen  in  ivory.  At  one  of  the 
southern  missionary  establishments  they  produce  a 
yearly  newspajjer  with  gorgeous  lithoirrapns,  nearly 
all  copied,  however,  fVom  the  Danish  illustrated 
|)apers.  jNIany  of  the  illustrations  in  Rink's  GrSn- 
Innd  are  by  native  draftsmen. 

Enzayie  a  woman  to  make  you  a  suit  of  sealskin 
clothes  or  a  jiair  of  boots,  and  she  must  have  another 
suit  or  a  pair  of  boots  to  coj)y  from.  I  asked  a  girl 
to  make  me  a  sealskin  junqier  of  tlic  same  pattern 
as  the  natives',  and  eave  her  an  English  shooting- 
coat  for  the  size.  What  was  my  horror  to  find  my 
garment  returned  in  a  day  or  two,  exactly  imitated 
—  buttons,  pocketK,  lids,  and  all  in  sealskin  ! 

I  do  not  know  intx)  what  class  Mr.  lluskin  would 
put  ioelands  as  art-pniducing ;  pix)bal»ly  the  for- 
mula woidd  be,  —  icelands,  shrewd  intellect,  and 
very  material  art.  Yet  with  all  the  cnre  a  philan- 
thropic government  can  exercise  over  them,  the 
Greenlanders  ar*-  slowly  but  surely  becoming  ex- 
tinct.    In  the  old  HansEgedc's  davs,  —  not  a  cen- 
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•tury  and  a  half  ago,  —  the  ptipwlation  was  egtimated 
to  be  aboiit  20,000,  though  he  knew  but  compara- 
tively little  of  tlie  northern  portions;  but  soon  after 
the  effects  of  civilization  became  evident.  In  1731 
emall-jHJx  was  introduced  from  Europe,  and  3,000 
wei-e  cut  off:  and  so  with  one  disease  and  another, 
until  in  1820  an  exact  census  now  before  us  showed 
the  total  ixjpulation  to  be  6,28G  ]ieoplc. 

In  1824  the  total  population  waa  6,331 

'•  ISJO  •'  "  6,997 

"  1835  "  "  7,866 

"  1840  "  "  7,877 

"  1845  "  "  8,601 

"  1850  "  "  9,185 

»  1805  "  "  0,644 

Of  these  (1855)  1,327  were  married  males,  3,081 
unmarried  males,  183  widowers,  1,371  married  fe- 
males, 8,1GG  unmarried  females,  and  561  widows. 

Twenty-one  males  reached  from  66  -  70,  and  89 
females  were  about  the  same "  age  ;  8  individuals 
were  aged  fi-oni  76  -  80,  and  one  woman  had  reached 
the  very  mature  age  of  ninety.  At  that  time, 
October,  1855,  there  were  248  J^uropeans  iu  Green- 
laud.  Since  then  I  have  seen  no  later  census  ;  but 
until  1867,  the  {wpulation  remained  in  numbers 
about  stationary,  with  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
Moravian  settlements.  In  18G7,  an  epidemic  bron- 
chial disease  cut  (jff  about  foiu*  per  cent  of  the 
entire  j)opulati<)n  (one  settlement  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  about  ten  or  eleven  i)er  cent) ;  so  that 
the  gradual  increase  shown  by  the  table  is  now 
reversed.  Moreover,  the  dogs  are  dying  off;  and 
whenever  a  native  loses  his  dogs,  it  is  remarked 
that  he  goes  very  rapidly  down  hill  in  tlie  sliding 
scale  of  Arctic  respectability,  becoming  little  better 
than  the  hanger-on  of  the  fortunate  ]X)ssessor  of  a 
sledge-team.  Without  his  dogs  the  Greenlander 
cannot  exist.  He  requires  them  to  drag  home  the 
seals,  the  white  whales,  the  sharks,  and  the  nar- 
whals, which  he  kills  at  the  open  place  at  the  ice  iu 
the  winter.  When  the  dogs  die  off  then  the  mas- 
ter nmst  follow.  He  has  no  ulterior  resource  of 
agriculture  or  the  ai'ts  of  civilization,  like  most 
other  aborigines.  He  must  be  a  Greenlander,  or 
he  is  nobody.  He  has  no  higher  civilization  to  flee 
to,  no  place  of  escape ;  and  hence,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  Greenland  monopoly,  atsjl  the 
management  of  affairs  there  (and  volumes  are 
written  about  it  every  now  and  again,  and  lengthy 
speeches  made  in  the  Danish  Iligstadt),  still,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  greatly  improved.  The 
Greenlander  must  follow  a  savage's  mode  of  mak- 
ing his  living,  or  die.  A  few  may  be  educated  and 
become  Catechists  and  officers  of  tlie  Company ; 
one  even  became  a  missionary  and  an  author,  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions. 

Such  was  the  people  among  whom  we  lived,  — 
not  uidiappily,  indeed,  on  the  Avhole.  The  lime 
comes  when  we  unist  leave,  and  all  is  packing  up 
and  good  by  with  "  Herren  Englander."  livery 
day  little  deputations  arrive  to  ask  us  to  drink  cofl'ee 
before  some  hosjiitable  threshold,  or  to  take  some 
little  farewell  dinner.  One  of  these  kindly  acts  of 
hyperboi-can  (though  by  no  means  frigid)  hosi)i- 
tality  seems  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  these  notvs, 
as  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  many  acts  of  good- 
will and  warm-heartedness  received  from  a  peoj)le 
whom  I  can  scarcely  ever  ho])e  to  see  again.  Sam- 
uel (not  he  of  the  Neand<Tthal  skull)  was  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  the  mixed  race  of  Grecu- 
landers  about  our  neighborhood ;  a  skilful  hunter, 
artificer,  and  maker  of  many  curiot-itics,  for  which 


he  had  found  a  customer  in  me.  He  insisted  that 
I  should  —  Danish  fashion — take  "kavit"  witli 
him.  As  I  saw  that  the  invitation  was  intended  as 
a  special  mark  of  favor,  and  that  the  refusal  would 
be  a  mortal  alfront,  I  complied  most  gracefully, 
though  I  had  drank  so  much  black  coffee  that  day 
as  to  give  me  little  hope  of  sleejjing  all  night.  His 
house  was  the  ordinary  turf  mansion  situated  in  a 
little  valley  and  entered  by  tlie  usual  tunnel.  The 
interior  was  in  no  way  much  different  from  the 
others,  excci>t  that  it  was  more  cleanly  and  neat, 
and  boasted  a  greater  variety  of  knicknacks,  —  a 
Dutch  clock,  a  cu])board,  and  several  glaring  prints 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  his  Empress,  and  a 
fierce,  red- faced  gentleman,  whom  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  to  be  intended  for  •'  Albert 
Edward,  Priuds  af  Wales  og  Ilertug  of  Cornwall." 
I  was  here  introduced  to  Samuel's  wife  and  daughter, 
—  the  latter  with  the  soflest  bi-own  eyes  and  auburn 
hair  I  ever  saw,  —  both  of  whom  were  busily  man- 
ufacturing articles  of  household  attire  on  the 
"  brecks,"  or  general  platform,  which  occn2)ies  one 
side  of  the  house,  and  serves  the  purposes  of  bed, 
table,  and  chair.  Tlie  house  is  very  warm,  and  I 
am  begged  to  take  off  my  coat,  following  in  this 
fashion  the  rest  of  the  family,  most  of  whom  are  in 
a  state  of  semi-nudity.  There  are  many  other  folks 
there,  but  they  are  of  the  commonalty,  and  beneath 
the  Tuluit's  attention.  I,  however,  notice  them 
patronizingl}-,  and  they  gi*in  from  ear  to  ear  by  way 
of  reply.  While  the  rather  lengthy  operation  of 
pi-eparing  the  coffee  goes  on,  the  family  ])rodu(e 
their  penates  to  entertain  me,  while  the  women 
examine  tlie  texture  of  my  coat  and  scarlet  sliirl 
most  knowingly.  Samuel  shows  me  his  tools,  and 
how  he  uses  them ;  his  sj)ears  and  hari)oons,  and 
allunaks,  and  the  work-box  he  made  for  his  will' 
.(which  does  him  much  credit),  and  some  patterns 
for  slipijcrs,  painted  in  colors  by  his  little  boy,  who 
was  once  oiie  of  my  particular  henchmen,  but  is 
now  dead. 

lie  himself  has  just  recovered  from  a  long  sick- 
ness, and  is  very  pale.  He  plays  a  tune  on  the 
fiddle,  and  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  who 
have  been  out  gathering  bluebemes,  dance  most 
joyfully  to  it.  He  has  likewise  an  accordion ;  he 
apologizes  for  its  being  a  little  out  of  tune,  but  he 
had  had  to  open  it  to  show  the  chilch-en  where  the 
sound  came  fi"om !  And  then  the  wife  (who  has 
been  a  handsome  blue-eyed  woman  in  her  day,  for 
they  are,  of  course,  all  of  a  mixed  breed),  with  a 
woman's  curiositv,  questions  me  in  broken  Danish 
and  English  and  Eskimo,  all  about  my  condition 
in  life  :  if  I  am  mamed,  and  how  many  children 
and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  and  all  the  gossips  are 
delighted.  They,  to  my  astonishment,  inqiur«  if  I 
do  not  come  from  Scotland,  and  on  my  expressing 
astonishment  at  their  knowledge  of  geography, 
Samuel  produces  an  ancient  map,  and  jwints  out  the 
land  of  my  nativity.  All  of  this  is  done  leisurely 
as  the  "  kavit "  boils,  and  as  I  sip  it  in  the  cleanest 
of  cups,  they  jiour  in  the  soft  unction  of  hyperlx- 
rean  flattery,  and  assure  me  with  an  jiir  whieii 
means  even  more  than  the  words  would  seem  to 
express,  "  Efflete  eyunelak  Tuluit,"  "  You  are  the 
good  Englishman."  "  All  the  Inniut  (Eskimo) 
Avill  miss  you,  when  you  are  gone,  and  the  little 
boys  will  have  no  one  to  throw  skillings  to  them 
now.  All  of  us  will  have  sick  hearts  when  }ou  go 
away."  To  all  of  which  an  ancient  dame  on  the 
further  side  of  the  "  brecks,"  whoui  I  had  hitherto 
thought  only  a  buntUe  of  sealskins,   echoes   in   a 
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voice  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  mattress,  "  Yes,  espe- 
cially the  Ncciarsuil- !  "*  and  tlie  house  ech<jcs 
witli  lau<;hter,  as  tJie  joke  is  apparently  'thoii}iht  a 
o;ou<l  one.  I  CTin  like  the  n'st  as  it  is  explained  to 
me,  thoun;h  Samuel's  daujrhter  blushes  crimsou, 
for  she  is  apparently  the  butt  of  it.  Be  it  known, 
liowever,  tnat  the  daujihter  of  Samuel  bears  a 
hi<;lily  proper  reputation  in  Aetlumia,  and  is,  I  am 
toul  in  a  stage  whisper  (at  which  she  aj:;ain 
blushes),  to  be  the  siwuse  of  Peder  Zaccharias 
Bnig,  when  that  voung  jjentleman  has  finished  his 
new  kayak,  and  l*astor  Neilssen  has  time  to  unite 
them  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 

After  we  have  finisheil  our  coffee,  we  have  blue- 
berries and  a  glass  of  schnapps,  which  last  is  pro- 
duced with  the  air  of  smuggled  whiskey  ;  and  when 
we  consider  how  dearly  they  all  like  this  beverage, 
the  extent  of  the  favor  may  be  imagined.  AVlien 
all  is  over,  and  the  autumn  sun  is  getting  low,  I  am 
escorted  to  the  door  by  the  whole  familv,  with 
many  good-bys  and  hopes  to  see  me  again  next 
year,  and  take  my  departure  homeward.  We  have 
a  long  way  yet  to  go  before  we  meet  the  stout  ship 
which  is  to  take  us  to  Denmark.  We  have  to  share, 
some  snowy  nights,  the  hospitality  of  an  Eskimo 
hut,  —  verv  savory  and  very  warm,  —  and  to  pass 
miserable  days  and  nights  enow  in  dreary  Akaja- 
roah. 

Snow  is  falling  fast  as  we  leave  Greenland  be- 
hind. All  have  some  little  regrets  at  leaving  it. 
One  thinks  of  the  eider-ducks  and  the  reindeer, 
another  of  the  glorious  glaciers  .and  icebergs,  like 
silver  castles  floating  in  the  summer  sunlight  on  an 
emerald  sea.  Everybody  joins  in  one  regret  that 
the  free-and-easy  life  —  so  novel  and  so  wild  —  is 
at  an  end  ;  that  behind  lies  life  in  its  wildest  as- 
pect—  before  us  in  its  most  civilized,  but  also  most 
artificial  form. 

Yet,  afler  all,  how  CTeen  —  how  right  pleasant 
—  look  the  fading  woods  of  Elsinore  !  f  how  pleas- 
ant, yet  how  strange,  ai'e  the  quaint  little  villages 
along  the  shores  of^  the  Cattegat  and  under  the 
shatlow  of  Hamlet's  home  !  We  are  strangers  to  all 
the  news  of  the  outer  world,  nor  can  we  obtain  any. 
Little  knows  the  Swedish  fisherman  who  sweeps 
alongside  in  quest  of  skin-breeches  and  schnapps. 
There  is  no  war  in  Europe  "  that  he  has  heard 
of  "  ;  he  had  never  heard  or  the  French  Exliibition  ; 
and  there  is  no  use  asking  him  about  tlie  fate  of 
the  RefoiTu  Bill  of  18C7  ;  but  this  he  knows,  that 
potatoes  are  "  feer  rigsdaler  and  feer  skillings  a 
tonder,  and  that  the  rye  crop  ain't  worth  a  snap  of 
the  fingers  !  "  A  golden-crested  wren  flies  on 
board  from  the  forests  of  Jutland,  lliis  is  very 
homelike,  but  still  more  homely,  though  not  so 
l)retty,  is  the  little  collier  whose  cai)tain  and  crew 
curse  us,  both  loud  and  deep,  in  the  Newcastle  dia- 
lect, for  sanguinary  Dutchmen,  because  we  do  not 
choose  to  get  out  of  his  tack.  An  hour  or  two 
aflerwanls  we  are  on  the  "  Lang  Lima,"  in  Copen- 
hagen, shaking  a  dozen  kindly  Scandinavian  hands, 
and  telling  the  strange  talc  of  how  we  disappeared 
in  the  outer  world  so  manv  moons  azo. 


fe 


•  Oirlg. 

t  Nearly  three  hamlred  years  ago,  the  iame  feelintc  delighted  the 
tcurvy-ridillt'd  coni|«nions  of  poor  M'illem  Bareutz,  when  eacnp- 
Ing  from  their  ten  months'  imprisonment  in  Nova  Zembla.  We 
have  Oerrit  de  Veer  tellioR  us  In  his  ((ualnt  acoouot  of  Tkree  foy- 
agtt ;  the  like  of  xekick  hat  never  been  seen,  read,  or  heard 
tell  of,  that  when  thcjr  reacli«<l  the  coast  of  Lapland,  "  wee  saw 
some  trees  on  the  rivt-r-tide,  which  comforted  us,  and  made  us  glad, 
as  If  we  hail  tlieu  come  into  a  new  world  ;  fur  in  a'l  the  time  that 
wee  hod  been  out,  we  had  nut  seene  trees." 


A  (JREAT  JEWEL  ROBBERY'. 

IX   TWO   CHArXERS.  —  I. 

Some  years  ago,  people  used  to  iirrjphesj'  that  in 
consecjuence  of  the  Californian  gold  discovery  the 
precious  metal  would  be  precious  no  longer,  but  fall 
to  a  par  with,  if  not  below,  silver  in  value.  But  in 
spite  of  the  golden  treasures  of  Calif()rnia,  supple- 
mented by  tnose  of  Australiji,  a  sovereign  is  still 
worth  its  twenty  shillings  ;  and  the  reports  of 
progress  in  Sutnerlandsliire  are  not  sufficiently 
j)romising  to  make  the  favored  of  us  mortals  who 
indulge  in  such  luxuries  to  exchange  our  golden 
ornaments  for  their  present  value  before  it  deterio- 
rates. But  as  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  I  have 
often  thought  of  what  would  be  the  conserjueuce 
should  some  tremendous  deposit  of  diamonds  be 
laid  bare  ;  for  we  are  not  bound  to  supix>se  that 
these  precious  crystals  of  carbon  are  everywhere  so 
sparsely  scattered  over  the  earth's  suH'ace  as  to 
render  the  (pic^t  one  of  patience  and  difficulty. 
Imagine,  for  instance  ,  some  j)ebbly  mountain  stream, 
whose  pebbles  were  all  Koh-i-noors,  Stars  of  the 
South,  and  Great  Pitt  Diamonds  !  What  conster- 
nation amongst  the  holders  of  family  heirlooms, 
whose  glittering  clusters  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  valued  at  so 
many  thousands  sterling,  —  what  horror  to  find 
that,  by  the  glut  in  the  market,  those  thousands 
sank  to  hundreds,  to  tens,  to  units  at  last,  or  merely 
the  value  of  the  cutting  !  That  lady  who  described 
the  wearing  of  diamonds  as  an  exquisite  pleasure, 
but  too  painful,  from  the  risks  incurred,  would  be 
then  able  to  wear  her  precious  jewels  in  peace. 

There  is  a  strange,  and  too  often  a  fearful 
history  attached  to  every  great  gem  of  price,  many 
of  which,  while  flashing  on  the  brow  of  beauty,  or 
in  some  regal  or  imperial  ornament,  are  dimmed  to 
the  thoughtfiil  mind  by  the  tears  shed  over  them, 
or  by  the  blood  in  wliieli  they  have  too  often  been 
bathed.  Robbery  and  murder  have  ever  been 
mingled  with  the  stories  of  precious  gems  ;  and 
as  a  peacefiil  man,  living  in  these  liighly  civilized 
times,  I  have  more  than  once  felt  my  life  to  be  far 
from  safe  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  in  the  little 
black  leathern  case  I  carried,  or  even  in  the  scrap 
of  tissue-pajK'r  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  1  held  so 
many  valuable  diamonds,  rubies,  or  sapphires. 

One  gets  used  to  it  in  time  ;  but  at  first  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  every  person  who  looks  at 
you,  or  says  a  word  about  the  weather,  is  bent 
upon  murder  and  robbery.  You  live  a  solitary 
life  during  your  travels.  You  get  in  the  farthest 
corners  of  carriages.  You  would  not  ride  alone  in 
a  first  coupe  .with  some  strange  traveller,  ujum 
any  consideration,  even  if  that  strange  traveller 
were  a  feeble  old  woman,  since  you  would  certainly 
supix)se  her  to  be  a  ruffian  in  (lisguise.  Elegantly 
dressed  ladies  become  swindlers' accomplices  ;  cleri- 
cal gentlemen,  the  swindlers  themselves ;  and 
distrust  of  everything  and  everybody  becomes  the 
bane  of  your  existence.  Your  wine  or  tea  seems 
to  be  drugged,  your  footl  poisoned  ;  and  ouce,  at  a 
hotel  where  1  was  staying,  1  had  serious  thoughts 
about  giving  the  proprietor  into  cust<idy  for  supjdy- 
ing  me  with  medicated  soap. 

1  will  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Bond  Street 
firm  with  which  I  was  some  years  ago  connected, 
but  let  it  suffice  thXt  their  name  was  well  known, 
and  that  the  manufacture  of  more  than  one  regal 
dia<lem  had  been  intrusted  to  their  ^skilled  work- 
men.    I  was  with   them  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
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year?,  and  it  was  during  that  j)eriod  that  tlie  inci- 
dent 1  am  about  to  relate  occurred.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  strictest  injunctiuns  respecting  caiv, 
caution,  and  watchfulness  are  i.«su«.*a  U)  all  the 
employees,  e«!]ieeially  to  tho?e  whose  daily  business 
briujjs  them  into  contact  with  the  public  ;  and 
bein'j:  always  in  the  show-rooms  myself^  I  was  one 
of  those  in  whom  the  elders  of  the  firm  jjlaced 
confidence,  llie  consequence  was,  that  being;  toler- 
ably thou<;;htful,  sharp  of  eye,  and  a  good  jud<ie  of 
gen\s,  I  ro.-e  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  resi)onsible 
positions,  and  to  me  were  always  intrusted  those 
rather  delicate,  critical,  and  caution-ilemanding 
embassies,  whore  customers  wished  for  jewels  to  be 
sent  to  their  houses  for  inspection. 

In  course  of  time,  a  little  feeling  of  jealousy 
sprang  Tip  ;  but  it  did  not  trouble  me,  for,  cither 
from  extra  care,  or  from  good  fortune,  1  had  not  in 
any  single  case  been  the  cause  of  loss  to  my 
employers,  —  a  state  of  satisfaction  hardly  to  be 
enjoyed  by  either  of  my  brother-assistants,  so 
many,  so  ingenious,  and  so  carefully  contrived 
were,  in  those  days,  the  plans  for  defrauding  the 
great  jewellers.  I  do  not  know  that  any  veiy  great 
improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years  ;  but  mv 
experience  is  with  the  past,  and  I  relate  acconl- 
ingly.  In  fact,  so  many  were  the  tricks,  that  when 
a  visitor  came  to  the  show-rooms,  the  first  ques- 
tion we  had  to  ask  was :  "  Is  this  a  lady  or  a 
sharper  ? " 

Very  often  the  swindlers,  or  thieA^es,  were  easy 
to  detect ;  for  though  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  and  arriving  perhaps  in  a  brougham,  there 
would  be  some  sIij)of  the  tongue  —  some  vulgarism 
—  which  would  betray  them.  Frequently,  a  mis- 
placed A,  or  a  wrongly  applied  verb,  has  raised 
suspicions,  which  defeatecl  a  carefully  planned 
swindle,  and  sent  the  disappointed  ones  to  lament 
their  ill  success,  or  often  to  jail.  But  with  all 
care,  the  jewellers'  enemies  are  so  many,  and  their 
losses  so  hea%7',  that,  in  spite  of  enormous  profits, 
the  balance-sheets  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  not  so 
satisfactory  as  is  supposed  for  those  who  follow  this 
artistic  business.  I^ow  a  well-dressed  couple  would 
come  and  look  at  some  rings,  turn  them  over  for  half 
an  hour,,  and  then  leave,  declaring  that  there  was 
nothing  to  suit ;  when  perhaps  before,  more  often 
after,  their  dt-partnre,  one  or  two  va'uab'e  gems 
have  been  missed,  —  taken  no  one  could  tell  how. 
Twice  over,  assistants  allowed  jewels  to  be  taken 
into  the  next  room,  at  some  hotel,  to  show  a  sick 
lady,  and  came  back  ruefully  to  announce  tht^  sick, 
as  well  as  the  sound,  lady  had  disappeared.  Times 
out  of  number,  ring,  chain,  or  bracelet  has  been 
snatched  from  counter  or  table;  once  such  a  thing 
ha]>p(me(l  when  I  was  in  waiting,  but  a  presented 
pistol  stoiUKjd  the  marauder  before  he  reached  the 
door  —  a  door  already  bolted  by  the  jwrter;  and 
my  friend  was  committed  for  trial,  and  afterwanis 
transported.  One  select  company  of  visitors  pur- 
chased goods  to  the  anif«Qt  of  nine  hundred 
pounds,  when  the  gontJeman  of  the  party  wrote  a 
clieek  on  the  sjKjt  for  the  amount,  —  Drummonds 
of  Charing  Cross  heinz  his  bankers,  —  but  as  I 
objected  to  the  jewels  being  taken  away  until  the 
check  was  honored,  I  wa^  <-ourleously  told  to  ^end 
tlicm  to  Morley's  H(jtel,  and  half  sorrj-  to  hz  com- 
pelled to  show  the  distrust,  I  bowed  the  difltinguished 
customers  out. 

"  Here,  Johnson,"  I  s.vicl  to  one  of  our  men,  "mn 

Ldown   at   once   to    DriHnm<mdt4,    and   present  tliis 
check ;  take  a  cab." 
^— — 


In  half  an  hour  Johnson  was  back  .with  the 
check  branded  with  the  woi-ds  "  No  effects." 

I  received  an  in>-itation  to  dlue  v.iih  the  head  of 
our  firm  after  that,  and  returned  home  at  night 
wearing  a  very  handsome  gold  watch.  "  A  reward 
for  your  shrewdness,"  eaid  the  old  gentleman, 
clapfjiug  me  on  the  shoulder.  "  You  "il  be  in  tlie 
firm  yet,  Willis,  that  you  wilL" 

"  I  hojx;  I  may,"  1  thought,  as  I  went  liume  that 
night;  but  the  liap])y  consummation  never  arrived, 
since  I  was  but  mortal,  and,  like  other  men,  liable 
to  be  decci^■ed ;  though,  upon  maturer  considera- 
tion, I  don't  think  I  wasTery  well  used. 

I  was  seated  one  day  busily  examining  some 
stones  which  were  to  be  reset  for  the  Countess  of 
Mara-^chino,  when  the  principal  came  softly  in.  • 

"  Lock  those  u]),  Willis,"  he  said,  *'  and  go  and 
attend  to  those  parties  in  the  front  show-room. 
Tliomas  is  with  them,  and  I  don't  half  like  their 
looks." 

I  hiuried  into  the  show-i*oom  to  relieve  Mr. 
Thomas  o!"  his  task,  which  he  gave  up  with  a  very- 
bad  grace,  and  proceeded  lo  listen  to  the  demands 
of  a  tall  lady  and  gentleman  in  black,  both  of  whom 
wore  respirators,  and  spoke  ia  low,  husky  voices. 
Tlie  gentleman  looked  very  pale  and  ill,  and  the 
lady  was  very  closely  veiled  as  to  the  iq^per  part 
of  her  face  ;  but  upon  my  appi-oach  she  threw  up 
her  fall,  and  displaced  the  bright  bold  eyes  of  a 
very  handsome  woman. 

"  Don't  look  suspicious,"  I  thought,  as  1  evaded 
the  glance  directed  at  me ;  for  om*  rule  is  not  to 
look  at  eyes,  but  hands, — or  rather  fingers,  which 
sometimes  turn  out  to  be  light.  In  this  case,  though, 
the  lady's  were  bicn  rjante'e,  uml  the  gentleman's 
thin,  white,  and  soft,  —  an  invalid's  hands,  in  fact, 
and  I  proceeded  to  listen  to  their  demands. 

"  Well,  Lilla,  what 's  it  to  be  ?  "  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  I  thought  you  had  decliled,  love,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  Something  simple,  and  not  too  exjjensive 
now,  whatever  we  may  decide  ujion  hereafter.  Why 
not  keep  to  what  vou  said,  —  a  bracelet,  or  a 
cross?" 

"  Well,  show  me  soiuo  bi^elets,"  the  orentleraan 
said.  "  We  do  not  want  anything  of  high  price, 
but  something  pretty,  light,  and  suiteJ  for  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen,  about  to  be  man-ied." 

I  proceeded  to  open  case  after  case  of  bracelets 
of  all  prices,  from  ten  to  five  hundred  guineas  each  ; 
but  though  they  were  fastidious  and  hard  to  j)lease, 
1  was  Ixjimd  to  confess  tliat  the  lady's  taste  was 
excellent,  and  that  the  gentleman  was  no  mean 
connoisseur  in  gems. 

''  I  rather  like  that,"  said  the  gentleman  at  last, 
selectiirg  a  very  pretty  but  slight  bracelet,  set  with 
a  sapphire,  stuTounded  by  pearls.  "  What  is  the 
price  :  " 

"  That  is  sixty  guineas,"  I  said. 

*•  Yes,  it 's  pretty  enouj^h,"  said  the  lady ;  •'  but 
not  sufficienfly  good." 

"  You  mean  not  valuable  enough,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman :  "  bat  you  know  the  old  proverb  about  the 
jjift-horsc.  Lucille  will  not  stmly  the  value,  dejH-nd 
upon  it;  and,  besides,  1  don't  see  anyihii^  I  like 
half  so  well." 

*•  Have  it  then,  dear,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  then, 
directly  after,  "Ah,  what  a  sweet  cros.-^J"  ex- 
claiiiHHl  the  lady,  looking  at  an  enamel  and  gold 
crmameut  lyin^  in  a  ca<e,  —  and  which  I  immedi- 
ately ojjoned,  for  I  must  confess  I  had  aluntst  for- 
gotten our  principal's  suspicions. 
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"  It  is  a  Hwect  little  ihin<;  !  "  oxclainu'd  the  lady, 
exaininin'i  the  cross  ;  "  such  a  fine  pearl,  too,  in  the 
ceutn'.     I  8hould  like  it." 

"  What,  to  give  to  Lucille?"  said  the  gentleman, 
smilin<;. 

*'  No ;  of  course  not.     I  fancied  it  myself." 

"  My  dear  Lilla,  this  is  not  a  liiundra{>er*8  shop," 
said  the  fientlenian  with  a  >'hrujr,  and  then  there  was 
a  smile  and  a  whisjier  between  them. 

"  What  is  thu  price  of  the  cross  ?  "  said  the  gen- 
tleman at  last. 

"  Fitly  <;:uinca9,"  I  said. 

"  It  seems  a  <;ood  deal  for  so  small  an  ornament," 
said  the  gentleman,  tumin;jc  and  re-turning  the 
cross ;  but  I  explained  that  the  size  of  the  jx'arls 
increased  its  value  ;  and  after  a  little  hesitation,  he 
decided  to  take  it,  when  1  saw  that  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  (juiet  pressure  of  the  hand  fi*om  his 
companion,  whose  eyes  then  met  mine  almost  mirth- 
fully for  a  moment. 

"  You  're  a  nice  creature,  I  expect,"  muttered  I 
to  myself;  "  coax  him  out  of  everything  you  fancy, 
and  then  laugh  in  your  sleeve."  but  my  eyes  were 
wanU'd  to  guaid  the  valuable  assortment  of  jewelry 
di.^played,  and  they  were  back  the  next  instant  to 
business. 

"  Where  can  I  send  these,  sir?  "  I  inquired. 

"Ah!  %ve'll  take  them,"  said  the  lady;  "we 
will  not  trouble  you  to  send." 

I  explained  that  it  would  be  no  trouble,  but  they 
held  to  their  determination ;  and  upon  payment  be- 
iny;  rwpiested,  the  gentleman  drew  out  a  check- 
book, a.-ked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  a  cheek 
for  one  hundred  and  ten  gtiineas  upon  a  small  city 
bank. 

Now  it  was  that  my  lips  became  a  little  tightei", 
and  I  felt  that  the  principal  had  had  some  cause  for 
his  suspicions ;  and  thoroughly  on  my  guard,  I  took 
the  check,  and  explained  that  it  was  a  inile  of  the 
establishment  that  goods  should  not  be  delivered 
until  atlera  check  had  been  presented. 

"  Ah,  (juite  right,  (juite  right,"  said  the  gentleman 
quietly,  and  without  displaying  the  slightest  annoy- 
ance. "  I  can  easily  suppose  that  you  are  obliged 
to  be  careful." 

But  the  lady  looked  angry,  an(f  returned  ray  bow 
very  distantly  as  I  ushered  them  out,  having  prom- 
ised to  send  the  jmrchases  on  to  the  fashionable  ho- 
tel —  Moore's,  in  Brook  Street  —  at  which  they 
were  staying. 

*'  All  a  farce,  but  well  carried  out,"  I  said  to  the 
principal  as  he  came  up  to  me,  and  I  showed  him 
the  check  and  the  card  given  me,  bearing  the  name 
"Mr.  II.  Elliston  Ross,"  and  in  pencil,  "Moore's 
Hotel."  "  But  we  '11  send  the  check  all  the  same. 
Here,  Johnson." 

The  principal  shrusrgetl  his  shoulders  :  and  as 
Johnson  came  up  to  wliere  I  was  carefully  running 
over  the  various  items  of  jewelry,  to  see  that  notli- 
ing  had  been  stolen,  I  gave  him  the  check,  and  he 
went  cityward. 

To  mj-  great  satisfaction,  all  was  right:  not  a 
jewel  missing,  and  the  purchased  cases  lyini  by  me. 
Suddenly,  a  cold  chill  shot  tlirough  me.  Ha<l  they 
contrived  to  abstract  the  contents?  I  tore  the  lit- 
tle moro<*c«)l)oxe9  op<'n ;  but,  no  —  all  was  coirect. 
Cross  and  bracelet  lay  u]K>n  their  white  velvet  beds ; 
and  so  far,  cverythinv;  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 
If  they  were  swin  ilers,  we  hail  escaped;  and  I  be- 
u;in  to  wonrler  whether  I  should  get  another  invita- 
ion  to  dinner,  a  chain  for  my  watch,  and  Iw  told 
.hat  I  was  a  step  ncart-r  to  the  junior  partnership. 


To  our  intense  astonishment,  though,  at  an  hour's 
end,  Johnson  returned  smiling. 

"All  right,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  —  " 

"  All  right,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Check  cashed  in  an 
instant :  hundn-d  and  fitteen  pounds,  ten  shillings." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  two  liltle 
cases  weiv  sent  inunediately  to  the  hotel,  and  a 
discussion  followed  respecting  unnecessary  suspicion, 
and  how  veiy  often  it  happened  that  swindlers 
passed  imnotlced,  while  honest  people  were  sus- 
pected. 


POACHING  ON  MONT  BLANC  A  DOZEN 
YEARS  AGO. 

Afteu  spending  one  of  the  hottest  July  days 
that  I  can  remember  in  roaming  about  the  gardens 
and  galleries  of  Versailles,  I  returned  to  Paris  in 
time  to  dine  with  an  old  friend  and  start  in  his  com- 
pany by  the  night  mail  to  Dijon  and  Dole  on  our 
way  to  Geneva.  At  4. SO  a.  m.  we  were  stepping  in- 
to the  malle-poste  which  in  1857  afforded  the  swift- 
est means  of  reaching  our  destination.  ITie  little 
vehicle  could  only  take  three  passengers,  but  was 
urged  along  all  day  at  the  full  speed  of  lour  horses, 
which  were  never  allowed  to  walk  even  in  the  steep- 
est parts  of  the  ascent.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  act 
the  part  of  a  Conservative  Uiwialor  temporh  acti,  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  advantages  of  railways  over 
coaches  in  general ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting that  those  who  now  >vriggle  over  the  rails 
through  dark  tunnels  and  jirofundities  from  Ambe- 
rieux  to  Geneva  can  have  no  kind  of  conception  of 
the  marvellous  treat  which  awaited  those  who  ap- 
proached it  over  the  summit  of  the  Jura.  Our  on- 
ly companion  was  a  very  agreeable  and  cultivated 
i  renchman,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  prefet  of  the 
department  through  which  we  were  passing.  From 
Les  Rousses  the  horses  were  kefit  at  an  ambling 
trot  up  tlie  long  slopes  of  the  mountain  :  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  was  very  dull  and  monotonous, 
but  we  could  see  that  we  had  attained  a  consideira- 
ble  height ;  presently  the  gentle  trot  upwards  was 
exchanged  lor  full  speed,  and  our  French  friend 
said,  "  Regardez  maintenant,  vous  allez  voir  quelque 
chose." 

The  prdfet  was  right.  We  flew  round  a  comer, 
and  in  an  instant  saw,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  a 
new  and  more  beautiful  world.  The  whole  Lake  of 
Genevtt,  with  its  more  than  fifty  miles  of  length,  lay 
stretched  out  before  us  and  beneath  a  vast  crescent 
of  sky-blue  shining  under  the  cloudless  canopy  of 
heaven.  At  our  feet  were  the  green  slopi's  and  j)ic- 
turesijue  villages  through  wliich  lay  the  remainder 
of  our  road;  and,  far  across  the  lake,  high  above 
the  intervening  ranges  of  Savoy,  Mont  Blanc  and 
his  attendant  ]ieaks  rose  in  spotless  beauty  through 
the  deep  blue  sky. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  have  I  ever  seen  so  sud- 
den a  transition  from  absolute  dulness  to  inde- 
scribable perfection  ;  but  as  the  railroad  keeps  far 
away,  it  is  lu2;hly  probable  that  what  we  saw  will 
never  more  be  beheld  by  the  speed-loving  genera- 
tion of  tourists.  With  a  sensation  as  of  having 
seen  heaven  opened  before  our  cyef>t  we  rapidly 
descended  to  Geneva  and  arrived  there  at  four 
o'clock. 

Miint  Blanc  was  our  destination,  and  the  foUow- 
in<jr  evening  found  us  at  Chamouni,  vrhere  we  were 
welcomed  as  old  friends  at  the  Ilotid  de  Londres 
by  M.    Edouard   Tairraz   and   his  good-tempered 
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wife.  The  Hotel  d'Angleterre  had  not  yet  tlaunted 
its  l)anners  and  its  balconies  over  the  surrounding 
buildinjjs :  and  comparative  simplicity  was  the  order 
of  the  aay.  But  amidst  this  comparative  simplic- 
ity there  existed  one  enormity  which  we  were  re- 
solved to  resist :  the  extortionate  tariff  and  tyran- 
nical code  of  the  "juides  cried  aloud  for  redress,  and 
we  had  come  with  the  secret  purpose  of  strikinjj 
at  least  one  blow  at  the  system,  and  anticipated 
no  suuill  amusement  from  the  attempt.  The 
guides  had  established  a  kind  of  trade's  union 
in  its  most  objectionable  form ;  good  and  bad 
were  all  equally  inscribed  on  the  roll,  and  those 
who  wanted  their  services  must  take  them  in  or- 
der as  they  came.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  plead  old 
acquaintance  with  one  whom  you  knew  by  past 
experience  to  \ie  in  every  way  a  superior  man  ;  in 
vain  did  the  best  men  complain  that  their  better 
education,  their  greater  linguistic  or  scientific 
knowledge  was  thrown  away  :  they  were  all  levelled 
by  the  obdurate  roll,  and  you  must  take  whoever 
was  pointed  out  by  that  detested  document.  The 
men  who  could  thus  tyrannize  over  one  another  and 
over  the  public  in  one  way  could  of  course  do  so  in 
other  wavf:,  and  they  established  a  system  of  charges 
which  was  outrageous  enough  to  be  ridiculous  if  it 
had  not  been  too  annoying  to  laugh  at.  By  this 
Draconian  code  every  trayeller  who  wished  to  go  up 
Mont  Blanc  was  obliged  to  take  four  guides,  and  if 
the  party  consisted  of  two  or  three  friends  they 
must  take  eight  or  a  dozen  guides  as  the  case  might 
be.  Eight  of  these  men  received  one  hundred 
francs,  so  that  every  traveller  had  to  pay  £  16  to 
begin  with,  besides  extravagant  charges  tor  feeding 
the  party  and  numerous  extras  which  were  sure  to 
be  tacked  on  at  the  end.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
considered  that  H  25  apiece,  the  usual  total,  was 
rather  a  large  payment  for  a  couple  of  days'  amuse- 
ment in  the  ascent  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  easiest  of 
the  very  high  mountains  of  the  Alps  :  at  all  events, 
it  was  eight  times   as  much  as  we  had  paid  in   the 

Srevious  year  for  the  much  more  difficult  ascent  of 
lonte  Rosa.  We  knew  that  a  party  of  ])lucky 
Englishmen  had  lately  discovered  a  new  route  from 
St.  Gervais,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  without  the  assistance  oi  guides  beyond 
the  top  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goute.  Tlie  regulations 
of  Chamouni  were  not  binding  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Gervais  ;  but  we  wished  to  do  something  to- 
wards bringing  the  old  route  more  within  the  reach 
of  the  aspiring  jiublic,  especially  on  account  of  the 
gre£tt  advantages  offered  by  the  hut  of  the  Grands 
Mulcts  over  the  cold  and  dreary  halting-place  up- 
on the  somewhat  formidable  Aiguille. 

We  spent  the  first  day  in  a  leisurely  ascent  of  the 
Brevent,  which  enabled  us  to  study  "  the  monarch  " 
for  several  hours  with  our  teleseojjcs,  and  gave  our 
legs  the  first  stretching  after  a  long  imprisonment  in 
London.  Tlie  next  d.iy  we  increased  the  good  effect 
uj)on  our  owu  limbs,  and  saved  two  Americans  a 
certain  number  of  francs  by  undertaking  to  be  their 
amateur  guides  to  the  Jardin.  This  was  good  j)rac- 
tice,  an<l  we  then  began  the  prcjjarations  for  our 
main  undertaking. 

A  man  named  Bossoney  held  what  in  diplomatic 
language  would  be  called  the  portfolio  of  guide-chef ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  sat  behind  a  table  in  a  little  room 
called  the  Bureau  <les  (Juides,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  peri>ctual  study  of  the  l)ook  of  the  roll,  like 
Buddha  absorbed  in  the  C(mtemplation  of  his  own 

fH-rfecticms.     He  was  a  hard  n>an,  one  who  wimld 
ike    to  reap  without  sowing;  an<l  we  knew    that 


|x)aching  in  his  ijreserves  would  be  considered  an 
unpardonable  offence.  Nevertheless,  the  thing  was 
to  be  done ;  and,  as  Englishmen  are  rightly  taught 
to  study  the  means  by  which  their  forefatliers  o\y- 
tained  liberty,  so  ought  the  rising  generation  of 
mountaineers  to  know  and  appreciate  the  difficulties 
gone  through  by  tlieir  predecessors  before  the  com- 
j)lete  establishment  of  the  right  by  which  they  are 
now  enabled  to  break  their  necks  as  they  please,  and 
in  such  conjpany  as  they  may  select  for  themselves. 

We  knew  that  any  revelation  of  a  wish  to  ascend 
Mont  Blanc  accompanied  by  any  amount  of  suppli- 
cation would  be  ijcrfectly  useless  with  M.  Bossoney ; 
we  therefore  had  recourse  to  subtlety  and  throwing 
dust  in  his  tyrannical  eyes.  We  walked  quietly  in- 
to the  lion's  den  with  a  "  Boujour,  Monsieur  Bosso- 
ney."    "  Boujour,  messieurs,"  he  replied. 

We  proceeded  to  tell  him  we  had  an  idea  of  go- 
ing to  the  Grands  Mulcts,  but  we  hati  heard  that  the 
tariff  was  higher  than  we  liked  paying  — 

"  fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  pay.'' 

He  told  us,  as  we  knew  well  enough,  that  we 
must  have  four  guides  between  us,  and  pay  them 
forty  francs  each.  "  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Bos- 
soney, you  know  we  have  both  had  some  expe- 
rience of  the  high  mountains  ;  we  have  both  made 
the  ascent  of  the  great  and  terrible  Monte  Rosa ; 
surely  you  will  allow  us  to  make  such  an  expedi- 
tion as  that  to  the  Grands  Mulcts  with  a  smaller 
number  of  guides  than  if  we  were  raw  novices  who 
had  never  been  beyond  the  Montanvert." 

We  might  as  m'cU  have  spoken  to  the  winds. 
The  inexorable  Bossoney  replied  that  such  was  the 
reijlemeitt,  and  though  he  might  perhaps  have 
wished  if  possible  to  make  an  exception  in  our 
lavor,  yet  there  was  nothing  but  to  submit.  It  was 
like  the  Mussidman  repeating,  "  lliere  is  but  one 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet."  Pretending 
to  be  convinced  of  the  pn)priety  of  his  reasoning, 
we  shifted  our  ground  and  asked  who  would  be  the 
guides  whom  the  tender  mercies  of  the  n)ll  would 
intrust  with  our  preservation.  He  saw  that  we 
were  knocking  under,  and,  with  a  gracious  smile 
upon  his  unprepossessing  face,  he  looked  into  the 
mystic  scroll,  and  informed  us  that  the  favored 
individuals  would  be  Zacharie  Cachat,  Jean-Pierre 
Payot,  Michel  Simond,  and  Pierre-Tobie  Simond. 
It  so  chanced  that  my  companion  had  on.  a  fonucr 
occasion  been  satisfied  with  the  last  of  these  men, 
and  I  knew  by  repute  that  Cachat  was  one  of  the 
best  men  in  Chamouni.  So  we  submitted  M-ith 
apparent  reluctance,  and  said  something  corre- 
8j)onding  to  "  what  niu.xi;  be,  must." 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  order  Zacha- 
rie Cachat,  as  the  leading  man,  tt)  come  to  the 
hotel  for  instructions  for  the  morrow.  For  fear  of 
anything  going  wrong,  we  took  gowl  care  not  to 
let  M.  Edouard,  the  landlord,  have  an  inkling  of 
our  scheme ;  and  even  the  faithful  Auguste  Balmat, 
though  an  independent  frien<l,  was  kept  in  e(|ually 
total  darknes.>i.  In  due  time  Cachat  was  confronted 
in  the  bureau  of  the  hotel  with  ourselves  and  M. 
Edou<ard,  who  was  in  his  normal  state  of  slight  con- 
fusion, arising  from  a  superabundance  of  cham- 
pagne. He  was  alive  to  business,  but  he  preferred 
that  his  wife  should  sit  down  at  the  desk  and  do 
duty  as  scribe. 

Ilciiring  that  our  intention  was  to  go  to  the 
Grands  Mulets  next  day,  and  to  take  a  fitting 
amount  of  footl  for  the  occasion,  he  looked  very 
solenm ;  and,  waving  his  hand  with  nmch  dignity 
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to  bis  bc'ttrr  lialf,  he  said,  "  ficrivoz  done,  iiiadiiine." 
Pi>nderin}^  litr  a  iiioiiient,  as  if  he  were  jjoinji  to  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace  to  a  conquered  nation,  he  told 
her  to  bejiin  the  list  with  two  chickens,  two  bottles 
of  St.  (ieorge,  four  bottUs  of  Beaujolais.  Tlie  wor- 
thy man  was  evidently  fjettiujj  into  the  rejrular 
8win;r.  but  we  saw  he  was  startin<;  from  false 
premises ;  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  supply 
proposed  by  hiiu  would  be  altogether  inadecjuate 
lor  the  refreshment  of  the  party  during  the  two 
days  which  would  be  required  for  the  fulfilment  of 
our  scheint'.  I  stop|>ed  nini  therefore  by  remarking 
that  we  «lid  not  intend  to  return  the  same  day ; 
that,  in  fact,  our  great  object  was  to  see  the  sunset 
from  tlie  Grands  Midets  ;  and  that,  as  we  could  not 
recross  tlie  glacier  after  dark,  we  Rhould  be  obliged 
to  8|>end  the  night  there,  and  have  the  additional 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sunrise  next  morning.  In 
fiict,  we  should  want  provisions  for  two  days  instead 
of  one. 

"  Ah !  vous  voulez  coucher  l^haut  ?  "  said  M. 
£(louard.  "  Eh  bien !  done,  madame,  mettez  le 
double."  So  the  provision  list  started  afresh  with 
four  chickens,  four  bottles  of  St.  George,  eight 
bottles  of  Beaujolais,  and  so  on,  tapering  off  with 
the  usual  additions  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  which, 
being  charged  at  fabulous  prices  in  projxjrtion  to 
tlie  amount  supplied,  fonn  very  profitable  though 
humble  items  in  a  Chamouni  bill.  It  was  lucky, 
however,  that  we  had  given  no  sign  about  Mont 
Blanc,  as  everything  would  have  been  doubled 
again. 

Business  over,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy 
ourselves  for  the  evenings  and  after  dinner  wan- 
dered out  into  the  flowery  fields  to  watch  one  of 
those  magnificent  sunsets  which  are  so  deeply  im- 
pressive among  the  mountains.  Darkness  was  fast 
approacliing  in  the  valley  when  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  was  still  glorious  with  the  last  light  of  its 
rosy  crown :  and  it  was  with  no  small  pleasure  tliat 
we  looked  with  confidence  for  fine  weather  in  the 
morning.  It  was  intensely  interesting  to  watch 
this  splendid  object,  and  to  tliink  of  the  delightful 
excitement  which  we  hoped  to  derive  from  it  in  the 
coming  dav.  If  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sum- 
mit, and  it  old  Bossoney  spied  us  with  his  telescope, 
how  great  would  be  his  wrath,  and  how  great  would 
Imj  our  satisfaction  in  laughing  at  his  beard. 

Next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  made  a  very 
«^uiet  start,  carefully  avoiding  the  rather  ostenta- 
tious death-or-victory  kind  of  appearance  which 
used  frequently  to  characterize  mountaineering 
parties  in  the  days  when  transcenders  of  Le  Mont 
Blanc  were  sufficiently  rare  to  have  their  nauies  in- 
scribed on  shields  against  the  wall  of  the  hotel. 
We  let  the  men  stra";gle  out  of  the  village,  and 
followed  them  at  our  leisuiv,  feeling  our  tendency 
to  inward  chuckling  slightly  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  tliat  the  enemy  might  still  anticii)ate 
our  intentions  and  s])oil  our  sport. 

We  were  not  cjuite  easy  at  tlie  sight  of  a  fifth 
man  having  joined  our  four  ^idcs ;  he  might  be 
an  emissary  of  the  detested  Bossoney  sent  to 
frighten  our  men  from  playing  any  tricks  with  the 
supreme  government  of  extortioners.  Cachat's 
explanation  that  it  was  a  porter  hired  by  the  guides 
themselves  to  assist  them  in  carrying  uj)  wood  and 
provisions  restored  calm  to  our  troubled  mind,  and 
we  l)cgan  to  feel  as  poachers  must  be  sup|X)sed  to 
feel  when  they  have  successfully  dodged  the  game- 
keejiers.  So  we  go  happily  over  the  well-known 
path,  twining  tlirough  the  rich  shade  of  the   fir- 


trees,  cheered  by  the  ripple  of  lively  streams,  and 
climbing  between  beds  of  j)ink  rhododendrons,  till 
we  begin  to  leave  all  vegetation  behind,  and  the 
last  few  straggling  scraps  of  lialtHlead  pines  warn 
lis  to  ]»ick  uj)  sticks  while  we  can,  if  we  have  any 
wish  for  hot  supper  and  warm  feet  that  night  on  the 
Grands  Mulcts. 

Each  one  was  now  condemned,  like  the  mythical 
Man  in  the  Moon,  to  carry  his  own  fagot,  as  we 
filed  round  the  narrow  path  which  leads  towards 
the  Pierre  de  I'fichelle  and  the  upj)er  part  of  the 
.Glacier  des  Bossons.  Ilcaching  the  former  in 
about  three  hours  after  leaving  Chamouni,  we  ])re- 

fared  for  an  early  dinner  on  the  mountain-side. 
Ip  to  this  moment  jve  had  not  allowed  a  word  or  a 
sign  to  give  the  slightest  indication  to  our  guides 
that  there  was  anything  behind  the  scenes :  we 
were  only  supposed  to  be  quietly  going  to  the 
Grands  Mulets,  the  situation  of  which,  at  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  I  presume  to  be  pretty 
generally  known.  But,  as  the  simple  feast  drew 
to  a  conclusion,  and  the  guides  looked  merr}'  over 
the  red  wine,  we  thought  the  hour  had  come  for 
revealing  our  aspirations,  and  we  asked  them 
whether  they  would  go  with  us  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  in  defiance  of  Bossoney  and  all  his 
works.  Old  Simond's  rather  dry  face  relaxed  in  a 
moment;  Zacharie's  sagacious  eye  twinkled  with 
delight ;  and  the  younger  men  tossed  their  hats  in 
the  air  with  shouts  of  satisfaction. 

We  then  found  that  we  were  not  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  party  who  had  been  enjoying  the  posses- 
sion of  a  secret.  The  guides,  who  knew  that  we 
had  both  had  tolerable  experience  among  the 
mountains,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
not  be  going  to  content  ourselves  with  the  Grands 
Mulets,  and  had  secretly  supplied  tliemselves  with 
all  that  would  be  recpiired  for  the  ascent  of  the  mon- 
arch liimself. 

This  was  so  far  highl}-  satisfactory,  and  loud  was 
the  laughter  as  each  man  of  the  company  produced 
his  contribution  of  hidden  stores.  Tobie  Simond 
was,  I  think,  the  man  who  brought  from  within  the 
lining  of  his  coat  a  canvas-sided  lantern,  which 
folded  up  flat,  but  which  when  set  into  proper  form 
would  be  invaluable  for  examining  crevasses  in  the 
early  morning.  Others  had  jiacked  long  snow-gait- 
ers under  chickens  and  bread,  and  one  had  brought 
a  packet  of  prunes,  knowing  that  at  great  altitudes 
nothing  is  so  comforting  to  the  mouth  as  the  contin- 
ual sucking  of  their  stones.  Seeing  that  all  due 
precautions  hatl  been  taken,  we  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  solemn  treaty.  It  was  agreed  tliat  if  the  four 
men  liked  to  go  with  us  to  the  summit  we  would 
pay  them  each  tlie  conventional  hundred  francs, 
though  nothing  would  have  induced  us  to  take 
eight  men,  according  to  the  rules,  on  the  same 
terms.  They  wanted  us  at  first  to  promise  to  pay 
any  fines  that  might  be  imjxised  uiion  them  for 
breaking  the  rules,  but  we  absolutely  refused,  re- 
marking that  they  could  easily  do  that  out  of  the 
difference  between  a  hundred  francs  and  the  forty 
which  would  be  their  pay  to  the  Grands  Mulets 
only.  We  carried  the  day  upon  this  point,  and  were 
thinking  what  should  be  settled  next,  when  Old  Si- 
mond, the  Nestor  of  the  party,  who  seemed  deenly 
pondering,  suddenly  brought  down  his  hand  witli  a 
violent  slap  ui)on  his  knee,  and  with  the  energy  of 
a  sudden  inspiration,  ])rocceded  to  unfold  a  scheme, 
the  ingenuity  of  which  was  worthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  he  in  effect,  "  I  will  8ho^v 
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you  in  a  moment  what  fhouhl  be  done ;  follow  my 
advice,  and  neither  the  pentlemen  nor  ourselves 
will  have  to  j»av  fines.  VoyeZ  done  !  We  are 
seven  men  in  all,  is  it  not  so  ?  Two  gentlemen, 
four  yrnides,  and  one  porter.  Well,  my  friends,  sup- 
nos*?  that  one  ^ide  remains  at  the  Gntnda  Muleta  to 
keep  tlie  j)orter  company,  while  the  two  gentlemen 
and  the  other  three  guides  go  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Ha  !  do  you  not  see  ?  Depend  upt>n  it  tliat 
Bossoney  and  other  people  will  be  looidng  out  to- 
morrow morning,  and  with  their  teles^copes  they  will 
count  Jtve  nun  uj)on  the  summit,  but  there  is  ny 
t«'lesco{)e  in  Chamouni  that  can  make  them  see  the 
ifijf'crenre  hetween  one  man  and  another  at  such  a 
distance  as  that.  We  will  retyrn  home  in  the  even- 
ing, and  we  will  tell  all  the  world  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ascended  the  mountain  in  company  with 
the  full  number  of  four  guides,  but  that  tlie  other 
gentleman  was  ill  and  remained  at  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  with  the  porter  to  take  care  of  him.  So 
shall  we  not  have  to  pay  fines  at  all.  Is  it  not  so, 
mv  friends  ? .  Have  I  not  spoken  the  words  of 
wi.-dom  ?  " 

Tiie  wily  orator  "  paased  for  a  reply  "  ;  his  prop- 
osition was  received  with  the  hearty  applause  of  his 
comrades,  but  we  were  obliged  to  remark  that 
though  he  might  have  spoken  the  words  of  wisdom, 
they  were  certainly  not  the  words  of  truth.  We 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  lyinj,  and  they  must 
boldly  take  their  chance  of  the  consequences  of  dis- 
covery. 3Iaf/na  est  rerita^.  Besides,  our  special 
object  was  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  rules,  and 
we  wished  to  tell  everybody  that  we  had  proved  it 
by  making  a  successful  expedition  without  obeying 
them.  Another  very  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  old  fellow's  proposal  was  the  recollection  that 
Bossoney,  in  spite  of  other  shortrcomings,  was  not 
Buch  a  fool  as  to  believe  the  story.  It  would  hSve 
been  very  difficult  for  myself  and  my  friend  to  de- 
cide who  should  play  the  part  of  the  "  malade  im- 
aginaire,"  for  Mont  Blanc  puts  a  bi*and  as  of  a  red- 
hot  iron  u])on  the  faces  of  those  who  invade  his 
noble  head. 

The  little  congress  broke  up  in  a  vcrj-  happy 
frame  of  mind;  we  had^all  made  up  our  minds  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  felt  that  the  delight  of 
the  expedition  would  be  doubled  by  its  illegality. 
Everybody  knows  that  "  stolen  joys  are  sweetest." 
So  the  knaj)sack8  and  the  fagots  were  picked  up 
again  from  th^ir  stony  bed,  a  rickety  ladder  was 
found  and  dragged  forth  firom  its  usual  hiding-j)lace 
under  the  Pierre  de  I'fichelle,  and  away  we  went 
across  the  glacier.  It  was  in  a  terribly  torn  and 
broken  condition,  and  a  novice  would  have  been 
puzzled  as  to  how  he  should  get  upon  it  at  all ;  a 
series  of  vast  blocks  and  meltin^.:  pinnacles  of  ice 
at  the  edge  of  the  glacier  seemed  to  separate,  us  from 
the  smoother  region  beyond ;  but  Cachat  soon  solved 
the  j)r(>blem  by  marching  up  to  one  of  the  thinnest 
of  the  obstructions,  in  wliieh  the  melting  process  had 
formed  a  sort  of  central  window.  Tliis  was  widened 
by  a  few  blows  from  his  axe,  and  we  safelv  passed 
through  this  eye  of  an  ice-needle,  which  led  us  to 
the  well-known  and  mignificent  route  across  the 
glacier.  We  were  sometimes  picking  our  way  al<mg 
a  whit6  ridge  ^vith  a  deep  blue  chasm  on  each  side 
of  us,  beautiful  to  behold;  sometimes  scrambling 
among  blocks  of  ice  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevassi; 
into  which  thev  had  tumbled,  and  looking  careftilly 
upward  to  see  if  any  more  were  ready  to  follow  their 
example  and  alight  upon  our  heads ;  finally,  when 
all  other  means  of  progression  failed,  we  had  to  ap- 


peal to  the  ladder  aa  the  only  means  of  clearing  an 
otherwise  impassable  obstruction. 

So  far,  so  ^ood.  The  scrambling  was  to  us  only 
an  add itionar charm  in  tlie  day's  adventure,  but  a 
far  more  serious  diffiodty  was  suggested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  weather.  Wild,  ugly  clouds,  which 
at  first  contented  themselves  with  sail- ig  far  over 
our  heads,  l>egan  now  to  fhow  unmistakable  signs 
of  coming  to  close  quarters  ;  and  pres«'ntly  we  found 
ourselves  pelted  by  an  unmorcihil  mixture  of  hail 
and  rain.  The  hail,  however,  was  a  good  symptom  : 
in  a  short  time  the  air  grew  cooler  and  brighter ; 
and  as  we  labored  up  the  last  snow  slopes  to  the 
hut  upon  the  Grands  Mulets,  we  could  see  the  rain- 
drops on  the  edge  of  the  roof  irUttcring  like  diamonds 
in  tne  restored  sunsliine.  The  sunset  was  glorious, 
as  the  sky  was  by  that  time  perfectly  clear.  Of  the 
thousands  who  have  watched  from  below  the  mag- 
nificent sjiectacle  of  departing  day  among  the  hish 
Alps,  coniparati\ely  few  can  have  experienced  the 
st;nsation  of  forming,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  rosy- 
tinted  picture.  It  is,  however,  an  experience  well 
worth  the  making.  ITie  sun  was  still  above  the 
horizon  for  u^,  while  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast 
closing  around  Chamouni  in  the  depths  of  6,500 
feet  below  the  wild  rocks  where  we  were  sitting. 
Presently  tiie  sun  made  its  last  grand  expiring  ef- 
fort ;  the  gloom  beneath  us  increased,  but  our  airy 
perch  was  glowing  with  deep  rosy  li^^ht,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  marvellous  than  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  dull  gray  upon  one  side  of  every  rock, 
and  the  flush  which  warmed  the  other  side  with 
transcendent   glory. 

Tlie  dark  shadow  credit  up  the  mountain  towards 
our  feet ;  extinguishing  the  last  glow  upon  the 
Grands  Mulets,  it  passed  upwards  to  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  night  of  death  reigned 
upon  the  cold  white  mountain.  I  know  of  few 
things  so  deeply  impressive  as  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  the  red  glow  "ujxjn  a  lofty  mountain  at 
sunset  to  the  ghastly  white  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds it ;  it  is  painfully  suggestive  of  the  strong 
man  subdued  by  him  who  rides  upon  the  pale 
horse. 

Well,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  one  day  was  • 
gone,  and  we  had  not  much  time  to  prepare  for  the 
next,  which  we  naturally  expected  would  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  excitinw  in  our  lives. 
Le  Jour  e.'ft  viorl.  Vive  le  jour!  We  j>repared 
supper  in  the  hut  after  a  very  primitive  fashion  ;  a 
fire  was  already  burning  in  the  little  stove,  over 
which  was  an  iron  bowl,  stuffed  fidl  with  snow  as  a 
pn'liminary  to  soup.  We  and  our  guides  sat  upon 
the  floor,  doing  justice  to  the  landlord's  cold  meat 
and  chickens,  and  throwing  at  inter\-als  into  the 
seething  caldron,  not  exactly  "  liver  of  blasphem- 
ing Jew,"  but  goodlv  drumsticks,  with  lumps  of 
mutton  and  breaid.  Somebody  su<j<;ested  the  addi- 
tion of  wine,  and  a  bottle  of  Bcaujolais  was  instant- 
ly poured  into  the  broth.  In  due  time  this  rather 
singular  mixture  was  boiled  into  a  warm  and  com- 
fortable nightcap,  and  I  doubt  if  any  pro<luction 
of  the  Palais-Royal  was  ever  moi-e  thorou2;hly  en- 
joved.  The  stars  wore  shining  in  fullest  splendor 
when  we  took  a  last  peep  at  the  weather ;  and  the 
moon,  though  hidden  from  us  by  the  intervening 
masses  of  the  Monts  Maudits,  li-jhted  up  the  op[K>- 
sitc  Dome  du  Goiite  like  a  wall  of  silver.  About 
half  past  nine  o'clock  we  lay  down  upon  tbc  boards 
with  knapsacks  for  our  jhUows;  one  guide  at  a 
time  sitting  up  to  whittle  at  the  sticks  and  feed  the 
fire. 
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Uoder  the  combined  influences  of  haixl  bc'ds  and 
excitement,  neither  I  nor  mv  companion  contrived 
to  get  a  moini'nt  of  :^lcep.  We  know,  however,  that 
a  good  deal  of  rest  and  strength  is  derived  from  the 
mere  faet  of  lying  still,  listening  to  the  guidt.'S  break- 
in:;  up  wood  and  snoring  a!ternatelv  bv  the  weird 
liglit  of  our  little  fire.  At  last  our  ctiiof  cook  gave 
vent  to  a  snore  of  such  asstouishing  and'almost  sur 
jx'rhuman  force  that  with  one  loud  laugh  .all  the 
rest  of  tlie  part}'  gave  uj)  the  pretence  of  sleep, 
and,  finding  that  midnight  was  near  at  hand,  began 
to  prepare  for  departure. 

Coffee  and  eggs  were  cooked,  long  woollen  gai- 
ters were  jjroduced,  and  the  lantern  was  set  in  order 
among  many  a  lively  jest  about  our  cnemv  Bossouey, 
who  was  slumbering  in  the  valley,  ami,  like  charity, 
thinking  no  evil  as  to  what  might  be  t.iking  place 
so  far  above  Ids  head.  About  half  past  twelve 
everythin j:  was  ready  :  one  by  one  we  filed  out  of 
the  hut,  fastened  together  about  tliree  yards  apart 
by  the  njpe  round  our  waists,  tlie  first  man  cany- 
ing  tlie  lantern  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for 
crev.asses.  ITic  search  became  very  interesting 
now  and  then,  when  near  the  base  of  tlie  Dome  we 
found  ourselves  among  cavernous  clefts  imperfectly 
covered  with  snow,  and  requiring  some  care  to  avoid 
what  would  at  all  events  have  been  a  disagreeable 
smothering  in  the  cold  hours  of  the  morning.  We 
passed  steadily  upwards  to  the  Petit  Plateau,  hiuv 
riedly  crossed  the  ddbri<  of  fresh  avalanches  of  ice 
from  the  seracs  of  the  Dome,  and  about  four  o'clock 
found  ourselves  among  the  vast  sublimities  of  the 
Grand  Plateau  just  as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
full  in  frcmt  of  us  was  tinged  with  the  first  touches 
of  tha  t  glorious  rose-color  T^hich  generally  promises 
a  successful  day.  It  was  a  moment  of  the  purest 
delight.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  choosing  a 
pl.oce  for  our  temporary  camp ;  We  were  on  a  huge 
plain  of  spotless  snow,  in  as  firm  and  excellent  con- 
dition as  could  be  desired.-  So  down  went  knap- 
sacks, and  squatting  round  them  in  a  ring,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  breakfast  upon  part  of  their  contents. 
The  pipe  of  contemplation  followed,  during  wliich 
we  leisurely  looked  over  the  work  before  us.  How 
magnificently  rose  the  mountain,  still  five  thou- 
sand feet  over  our  heads,  glistening  under  the 
deep  blue  sky,  and  now  of  a  certainty  within  our 

The  whole  party  being  in  very  lively  spirits,  we 
began  to  think  that  as  the  expedition  had  com- 
menced with  illesality  it  might  as  well  conclude  with 
irregularity.  Why  should  we  go  up  by  the  ordinary 
safety-seeking  route  of  the  Corridor,  when  the  long- 
deserted  slopes  of  tlie  Ancien  Passage  tempted  us 
to  the  excitement  of  following  a  track  which  we 
heard  had  never  boen  pursued  since,  that  day  in 
1820,  when  Dr.  Ilamel's  guides  were  killed  in  at- 
tempting it  ?  What  says  Cachat  to  this  proposal  ? 
He  makes  a  careful  observation  with  the  telescope, 
and  then  delivers  an  oracle  to  the  effect  that  the 
snow  up  there,  to  the  right  of  the  Rochers  Rouges, 
is  in  such  good  condition  that  we  may  try  the  ex- 
periment without  fear  of  avalanches.  Any  one  at 
all  convei-sant  with  the  general  view  of  Mont  Blanc 
will  know  that  the  route  we  proposed  is  far  more 
direct  t<.)  the  summit,  though  considerably  steeper 
than  the  ordinarv  one.  It  w.as  only  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  danger  of  avalanches  from  such 
a  highly  inclined  slope.  Little  did  we  then  cai-e 
for  extra  steepness ;  and,  with  the  sage  Cachat's 
opinion  against  any  present  danger  from  the  state 
of  the  snow,  we  resolved  to  go  up  by  the  Ancien 


Passage,  and  complete  the  tour  bv  returning  down 
the  Mur  de  la  C6to  and  the  Corridor. 

The  greater  jiart  of  our  prtivisiona  were  here  left 
iHjhind  in  knapsacks,  only  a  siuall  store  for  a  treat 
being  taken  with  us  to  the  summit.  We  went 
straight  across  the  Grand  Plateau  in  a  line  for  the 
muuntain,  and  soon  began  a  steady  climb  ui>  a 
slope  of  firm  snow,  llie  inclination  was  at  first 
moderate,  but  it  soon  becanie  steeper,  and  Uie  com- 
fortable snjw  was  exchanged  for  so  hard  a  surface 
that  stej>-cutting  was  necessary.  Before  long  the 
slope  grew  steeper,  the  ice  harder ;  wo  had  to  make 
much  deeper  steps  for  safety,  and  began  to  think 
of  ol<l  saws  alK)ut  the  impi-ofitableness  of  short 
cuts.  The  progress  w^as  slow,  and  hours  were  pass- 
ing ;  still,  whenever  we  raised  our  heads,  there 
were  the  same  vast  blocks  of  ice  about  the  summit 
of  the  Rochei's  Rouges,  looking  scarcely  nearer  or 
larger  than  when  we  had  selected  them  as  land- 
marks from  the  plain  below.  At  length,  however, 
we  approached  tne  base  of  an  enormous  buttress  of 
ice  which  presented  a  jKirpendicular  wall  of  eliston- 
inj  blue  to  the  height  of  nearly  100  feet.  We  had 
calculated  on  being  able  to  pass  to  the  left  of  this 
splendid  obstacle,  and  steps  were  accordingly  cut 
slantingly,  with  great  care,  up  the  surface  of  a 
slope  wmch  we  found  with  a  good  instrument  to 
have  an  inclination  of  60°.  As  the  guides,  how- 
ever, knew  no  more  than  we  did  of  the  route  we 
weie  tiding,  it  was  less  surprising  than  disappoint- 
ing to  findon  laboriously  reacliing  the  left  corner 
that  we  were  cut  off  from  that  side  by  inaccessible 

Krofundities  of  ice.  Meanwhile  a  severe  north  wind 
ad  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  most  of  us  began 
to  feel  the  bitterness  of  se\:ere  cold  in  a  situation 
where  it  was  impossible  to  quicken  our  movements 
or  to  trust  our  feet  out  of  the  steps.  Cachat  him- 
self seemed  particularly  suffering  and  anxious. 
However,  as  all  progress  was  cut  off  on  the  left,  we 
were  compelled  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  he  began 
to  make  tlie  best  of  the  way. 

The  situation  was  peculiar,  and  ratlier  calculated 
to  try  the  nerves  of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  was  frost- 
bitten and  falling  below  the  mark.  He  led  the  way, 
hoping  to  warm  himself  by  the  hard  work  of  cut- 
ting steps  horizontally  along  the  base  of  the  wall. 
We  followed  liim  cautiously,  all  taking  the  utmost 
care  of  the  rofw; ;  our  leil  shoulders  touched  the 
vertical  blue  ice,  while,  on  our  right  down  went  the 
slope  which,  beginning  at  an  angle  of  60°,  swept 
clean  away  to  the  Grand  Plateau,  nearly  4,000  feet 
beneath.  Presently  he  turned  round  to  me,  and 
asked  for  a  drop  of  brandy  from  my  llask.  Tliis  I 
gave  him,  and  he  cut  a  few  more  steps,  but  he  then 
turned  round  again  and  said  sorrowftilly,  "  Je  n'en 
penx  plus." 

Payot  was  next  behind  me  in  the  line,  so  he  went 
to  the  front ;  but  it  required  all  our  care  and  stead- 
iness to  untie  him  from  his  own  place  and  pass  him 
forward  to  the  front  of  the  discomfited  Cachat. 
Once  there,  he  soon  finished  the  task ;  we  passed 
the  obstacle' safely  with  the  aid  of  a  few  more  steps ; 
and  turninir  its  corner,  soon  reached  a  moderate 
slope  which  brought  us  to' the  Petits  Mulcts,  a  small 
rocky  p<iint  near  which  our  route  meets  the  ordi- 
nary one  from  the  Corridor.  Here  we  halted  for  a 
while  and  examined  the  case  of  poor  Cachat ;  he 
took  off  his  boots  and  stockings  and  found  both  his 
feet  completely  frost-bitten,  lie  said  lie  could  go 
no  farther,  but  would  stay  behind  on  the  sheltered 
Side  of  the  rock;  and  rub  his  feet  with  snow  while 
we  completetl  the  ascent  of  tlie  mountain. 
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ITie  sky  was  now  cloudless  and  oiu:  faces  w^re 
fast  burning  with  thi>  liglit  of  a  July  stin  upon  the 
finow ;  but  the  cold  of  the  furious  north  wind  was 
terrific.  Its  penetrating  ix)wcr  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  when  I  took  out  my  thermometer 
at  this  point,  it  8too<l  at  12°  below  freezing-point, 
though  it  was  in  a  wash-leather  case  and  had  been 
all  the  morning  in  the  inside  breast-pocket  of  a 
strong  coat  buttoned  close  to-  my  body.  Leavin'^ 
our  chief  in  the  snuggest  place  to  be  found  among 
the  rocks,  we  i)ushe«l  upwards,  with  the  comfortable 
knowledge  that  we  had  no  further  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  if  only  we  could  keep  ourselves  from  being 
blown  away  into  space. 

The  upper  slopes  <jf  Mont  Blanc  are  easy 
enough ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  ahea^ 
independently  of  one  another,  and  the  wind  was 
our  only  enemy.  My  companion  had  a  fur  cap 
with  sides  to  protect  his  ears  and  tie  under  his 
chin.  I  tied  my  wideawake  on  my  head  with  a 
handkerchief;  and  while  one  hand  held  the  al])cn- 
stock  the  otiier  was  employed  to  keep  my  coat, 
•waistcoat,  and  shirt  from  the'fate  of  being  scattered 
to  the  winds.  It  was  useless  to  speak  to  one  another ; 
even  a  shout  could  not  be  heard  easily  amid  the  ter- 
rible noise  of  the  wind,  roaring  over  ridgy  snow 
and  driving  countless  pieces  of  detached  ice  over 
its  hard  and  irregular  surface.  My  feet  were  j)er- 
fectly  insensible  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  but,  as  I 
was  otherwise  in  such  good  condition  as  to  feel  no 
difficulty  or  inconvenience  in  the  ascent,  I  found 
that  1  could  dispense  with  the  ordinary  use  of  my 
alpenstock  and  turn  it  to  considerable  ])rofit  in 
another  way.  Carrying  the  friendly  jx)le  with  the 
iron  point  uppermost,  I  made  a  vigorous  thrust  with 
the  wootlen  end  at  each  foot  as  it  came  in  turn  to 
the  front.  This  is  a  device  which  I  recommend 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  those  who  may  find 
themselves  in  similar  situations.  Small  changes 
delight  those  who  suffer  from  monotony  ;  prisoners 
love  to  watch  the  evolutions  of  a  sj)ider ;  and  so  I 
found  a  distinct  interest  in  hammering  my  own  feet 
during  the  least  agreeable  part  of  the  expedition. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  sport  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  hitting  or  missing,  and  there  was  much 
comfort  when  at  length  a  slightly  stinging  sensa- 
tion announced  returning  life.  The  only  (frawback 
was  that  a  few  days  afterwards  my  feet  appeared 
covered  with  bruises  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  my 
aim  ;  but  amongst  communities  who  are'  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  shoes  and  stockino;s  it  will  be 
admitted  that  such  a  consideration  is  a  "  trifle  light 
as  air." 

In  this  fashion  I  steadily  pushed  up  the  calotte  of 
the  mountain  till,  lifting  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  I 
found  that  no  one  was  in  front,  no  one  was  near  me. 
Looking  back,  I  was  horrified  to  see  my  friend  some 
distance  below,  lying  on  his  back  with  the  guides 
standing  over  him.  I  ran  down  to  him  as  fast  as  I 
could  against  the  wind,  and  was  not  a  little  glad  to 
find  that  he  was  only  suffering  from  a  sudden  fit  of 
that  8trann;e  vertigo  which  is  occasionally  experi- 
enced at  high  altitudes.  A  few  drops  of  brandy  and  a 
few  moments' rest  completely  restored  him  to  his  nor- 
mal strength  and  activity.  We  made  a  vigorous  rush, 
and  presently  were  brought  to  a  standstill  by  find- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  more  to  climb.  Our 
feet  were  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  our 
eyes  ranged  over  the  plains  and  mountains  of  North 
Italy.  An  attempt  to  stand  in  such  a  wind  on  the 
highest  crest  of  snow  would  have  involved  the 
probability  of  some  of  the  party  being  blown  over 


the  nrecipices  of  the  Peteret;  so  we  crept  cau- 
tiously down  a  few  feet  on  the  soutlicm  side,  and 
seated  ourselves  comfortably  bn  the  snow.  We 
were  facing  the  sun,  and  comjiletely  sheltered  from 
the  wind.  It  was  j)eace  aft^'r  the  noise  and  uproar 
of  a  battle,  —  a  battle  waged  against  the  noisiest 
and  most  turbulent  oi"  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

Ah  !  how  pleasant  it  was  to  pile  arms  by  stick- 
ing our  aljjenstocks  into  the  snow,  to  empty  the  pro- 
vision-knapsaCks,  and  to  sit  down  upon  them  with 
our  backs  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  dazzling  crest ! 
Tlie  only  casualty  was  j>oor  Zacherie  Cachat,  whom 
we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  far  below  us,  kicking 
his  frozen  feet  against  the  rocks.  He  had  started 
with  such  a  complete  ajipreciation  of  the  fun  in- 
volved in  a  jjoaching  expedition,  that  we  were  very 
heartily  sorry  to  miss  his  ruddy  face  when  in  the 
hour  of  triumph  we  drank  the  healtli  of  the  guide- 
chef  with  the  liveliest  of  ironical  cheers. 

We  fastened  the  thermometer  facing  the  sun  ;  but 
though  it  was  now  ten  o'clock  on  a  cloudless  July 
morning,  the  mercury  did  not  rise  above  24°  Falur. 
during  the  half-hour  which  we  spent  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  The  tt'rrible  vent  du  Nord 
made  itself  felt,  even  though  we  were  sheltered  from 
its  direct  violence.  Only  a  few  feet  over  our  heads 
we  could  hear  at  short  intervals  the  hissing,  crack- 
ling noise  caused  by  volumes  of  dry  snow  and  loose 
pieces  of  ice  being  driven  by  the  blast  in  those  long 
white  streamers  which,  seen  against  the  dark  blue 
sky,  are  described  in  the  valley  by  the  expres- 
sion, "  Le  mont  Blanc  tume  sa  pipe."  Tlie  wind 
seemed  irritated  by  our  having  escaped  from  its 
grasp,  and  by  the  gayety  and  happiness  which  pre- 
vailed in  our  little  party  as  we  proceeded  to  smoke 
our  pipes  also  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  snow-roof. 
It  began  to  throw  out  skirmishers  with  the  object  of 
turning  oiu-  flank ;  and  one  of  them,  coming  round 
the  corner  with  a  savage  puff,  succeeded  intlowin*' 
down  my  al{)enstock,  which  at  once  began  to  roll 
over  the  steep  snow-sloj)e  at  our  feet.  In  an  instant 
I  jumped  forwanl  to  catch  it  before  it  could  make  a 
fatal  leap  over  the  boundless  precipices  which  form 
the  southern  side  of  the  mountain ;  but  one  of  the 
guides  stopped  me  with  a  scream  of  terror,  and  then 
made  it  sufficiently  plain  that  it  was  better  for  me 
to  lose  my  alpenstock  than  to  run  the  risk  of  break- 
ing my  neck  in  an  attempt  to  recover  it. 

There  seemed  much  reason  in  this  line  of  argu- 
ment ;  so,  though  I  felt  a  little  sulky  at  being  inter- 
rupted in  what  I  intended  for  a  rather  brilliant 
dash,  I  resigned  myself  to  the  fate  of  my  trusty 
weapon  in  the  same  way  as  some  people  are  said 
to  resign  themselves  to  the  misfortunes  of  their  ani- 
mate friends.  It  had  only  a  few  yards  to  roll : 
then  it  clicked  against  a  rockv  edge,  and  in  the 
next  moment  was  out  of  sight,  bounding  from  crag 
to  crag  until  perha|)3  its  iron  spike  acted  as  a 
skewer  to  one  of  "  tnose  few  sheep "  which  nibble 
the  wilderness  at  the  base  of  the  Peteret,  many 
thousands  of  feet  below. 

I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  prospect  of  descending  without  this  customarj- 
assistant  to  the  human  legs ;  we  were  engrossed  in 
utter  enjoyment  of  the  situation.  Let  us  think 
about  this  matter  for  a  while ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
whatever  scoffers  may  say  to  the  contrarj',  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  spend  a  scraj)  of  one's  earthly  life 
upon  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Those  who  have 
been  there  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  spectacle  rc- 
vealeil  to  them ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  been 
there,  or  in  some  similar  situation,  it  is  almost  use- 
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less  to  attempt  ilescription.  I  would  rather  confine 
myself  to  an  analo;;y.  Doubtless  ino;»t  peo|)le  must 
at  some  time  or  other  have  wiitc-hcd  one  of  those 
majcsti<'  clouds,  grav  below  and  turret-clad  with 
white  above,  rising  almost  to  a  noint  in"  the  clear 
summer  sky,  and  wondered  wliat  would  be  the 
sensation  of  riding  on  the  hijjhest  summit  anion;;; 
tlie  celestial  blue  :  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  will  prob- 
ably explain  it  to  them.  Tlie  height  is  sufficient 
to  present  the  eye  with  a  panorama  of  about  two 
hundred  miles  in  every  direction,  so  it  is  easy  to 
take  a  map  and  calculate  what  may  be  seen  in  fa- 
vorable weather,  though  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
how  marvellouslv  the  various  objects  are  trans- 
figured by  the  effects  of  atmosphere  and  distance. 

'riie  principal  j)henomenon  to  be  recorded  on  this 
occasion  was  one  that  I  never  saw  before  or  since 
during  a  considerable  exiHJrience  of  the  High  Alps. 
Tlie  sky  was  cloudless,  so  that  we  could  delight 
ourselves  with  observing  range  after  range  of  snowy 
mountains,  and  tracing  deep  valleys  leacling  to  the 
Italian  plains;  but  everything  in  the  mars'ellous 
landsca{)e  was  tinged  with  a  delicate  shade  of  pink, 
as  if  we  were  looking  upon  a  wonderful  world 
through  the  medium  ot  a  rosy  gauze.  Others  must 
decide  if  we  were  right,  but  we  arrived  nnanimous- 
ly  at  tlie  conclusion  that  this  unusual  and  almost 
mysterious  appearance  must  be  connected  with  the 
fact,  that  the  air  around  us  was  charged  with  infi- 
nitely fine  spicula'  of  powdery  snow,  flying  wildly 
before  the  wind. 

Before  leaving  our  magnificent  throne  it  may  be 
worth  wliile  to  examine  for  a  moment  the  position 
of  those  worthy  but  most  misguided  individuals 
who  apply  the  cui  bono  principle  to  mountains,  and 
ask  with  solemn  air,  "  Did  the  ascent  repay  you  ?  " 
To  ask  such  a  question  of  a  true  mountaineer  is 
simply  to  insult  him,  as  completely  as  we  should  in- 
sult a  pious  man  by  asking  him  whether,  af^er  all, 
he  reallV  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to  heaven. 
Repay  V  Repay  for  what  ?  We  were  neither  sick 
nor  sorry.  We  had  not  been  fatigued  or  uncom- 
fortable, and  if  time  had  permitted  we  should  have 
liked  to  i"emain  all  day  where  we  were,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  happiness  that  was  perfect.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  wind  was  very  cold  :  this  how- 
ever was  no  serious  inconvenience,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed as  trivial.  Though  the  barometer  stands  at 
sixteen  inches  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  repre- 
senting an  abstraction  of  nearly  half  the  atmosphere, 
yet  we  were  not  conscious  of  any  cflTect  whatever 
from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  We  had  not  felt 
any  desire  to  halt  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  went  steadily  up ;  and,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, were  astonished  at  finding  ourselves  so  easily 
on  the  topmost  ridge  with  nothing  in  Europe  above 
us. 

So  at  least  we  thought  at  that  time.  A  touch  of 
sorrow  might  have  mixed  with  our  satisfaction  if  we 
could  then  have  flreamed  that  in  these  later  days  a 
generation  would  arise  to  blaspheme  the  supremacy 
of  Mont  Blanc  in  EurojMj,  and  to  declare  with 
trumjMit  sound  that  the  Caucasian  Kasbek  and  El- 
bruz shall  reign  in  his  stead.  Tliere  was  something 
cruel  in  this  part  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  our 
three  Alpine  brethren  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
very  comf<)rting  to  find  tliat  they  have  done  something 
towartls  <lispelling  another  delusion.  In  recording 
the  fact  that  at  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet 
al>ove  the  highest  of  the  Alps,  they  found  no  more 
inconvenience  from  the  rarefiiction  of  Mie  air  than  if 
they  had  been  ujion  the  Rigi,  they  tend  to  establish 


a  hope  that  proiwrly  trained  and  healthy  men  may 
some  day  reach  lar  greater  altitudes  than  have  vet 
l)een  touched  on  the  Hinuilava  and  the  Andes. 
Evert  if  Mount  Everest  and  I^inchinjunga  may  re- 
main invincible,  surely  some  one  will  be  found  to 
complete  Humboldt's  work  on  Chimborazo,  or  to 
look  down  upon  Bolivia  fronj  the  heights  of  Sorata 
and  Illimani.  As  the  modest  nature  of  our  expedi- 
tion was  inconsistent  with  champagne,  we  had  no 
opportunity  of  testing  the  statement  that  all  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  would  fly  away  in  a  fountain 
as  soon  as  the  cork  was  removed  :  and  as  we  had 
no  pistol  with  us,  we  were  not  able  to  prove  that 
the  noise  made,  by  firing  it  would  be  almost,  if  not 
(luite,  inaudible  :  but  we  satisfied  ourselves  that,  as 
we  could  detect  no  change  in  the  force  of  our  voices, 
the  pistol  would  in  all  probability  have  produced 
its  customary  sound. 

And  now  for  the  descent.  Afler  nearly  three 
<}uarters  of  an  hour's  enjoyment  of  the  situation, 
we  jumped  to  our  feet  and  remounted  the  short 
snow-crest  which  had  formed  our  sheltering  wall. 
The  old  enemy  was  waiting  for  us ;  and  as  one  by 
one  we  rose  above  the  ridge,  the  savage  wind  swept 
torrents  of  highly  dried  snow  and  fine  spikes  of  ice 
into  our  devoted  faces.  This  was  of  no  consentience 
however  on  such  a  summit  as  Mont  Blanc,  the  ca- 
lotte of  which  is  entirely  free  from  dangerous  places  : 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  shut  our  mouths,  keej) 
our  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  rush  down  as  fast  as 
we  could  to  the  rocks  of  the  Petits  Mulcts.  There 
we  fotind  poor  Zacharie  Cacliat  in  much  worse 
plight  than  we  had  expected,  and  it  was  probable 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  he  hatl  kept  in 
motion  by  going  on  with  us.  All  his  efforts  to 
restore  circulation  to  his  feet  had  failed,  though  he 
had  been  rubbing  them  with  snow  in  the  most 
sheltered  spot  that  he  cquld  find,  and  he  now  looked 
pale,  and  seriously  alarmed.  We  Avere  of  course 
very  anxious  about  him  ;  but  his  courage  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  determined  to  meet  a  gi-and  dan- 
ger with  an  heroic  remedy.  He  packed  up  his 
boots  and  stockings,  and  declaimed  that  he  would  go 
down  the  mountain  barefoot,  as  the  only  way  of 
saving  his  feet !  Such  a  proceeding  coiild  not  but 
remind  me  of  the  Irish  reptiles  disappearing  before 
St.  Patrick,  when 

"The  snakes  committed  suicide, 
To  save  themselves  from  slaughter." 

But  Zacharie  was  firm,  and  we  started. 

From  this  moment  we  turned  awaj-  from  our 
route  in  the  morning ;  and,  instead  of  descending 
by  the  long  icy  slopes  which  we  had  found  so  diffi- 
cult in  the  Ancien  Passage,  we  now  made  for  the 
head  of  the  Mur  de  la  Cote  with  the  object  W  re- 
turning by  the  regular  route,  and  so  completing  an 
interesting  circuit  of  the  Rochers  Rouges.  The 
state  in  which  we  might  find  the  surface  of  the  fa-'  ^ 
mous  Mur  was  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  us. 

Cachat's  barefooted  state,  and  my  divorce  from 
my  alpenstock,  w(mld  have  been  awkward  draw- 
backs if  we  had  been  obliged  by  hard  ice  to  cut  our 
steps  down  an  incline  which  averages  about  45''. 
Fortunately,  this  was  not  necessar}'.  We  found  a 
g(KKl  coating  of  snow  half-way  up  to  our  knees ;  and, 
after  a  little  caution  in  the"  steejKJst  part  of  the 
slope,  we  finished  this  stage  of  our  descent  with  a 
laugliing  nm  down  into'  the  entrance  to  the  Cor- 
ridor. We  were  in  another  climate.  'ITie  white 
streamers  of  snow  in  the  blue  sky  showed  how  the 
north  wind  was  still  fiuiously  rushing  and  charging 
over  the  slopes  where  we  had  so  lately  fought  and 
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beaten  him;  but  now  we  were  in  iHjrfect  peace. 
The  uiasaes  of  tlie  Monts  M  ludits  and  the  Tacul 
barred  us  completely  from  the  north  and  east;  the 
sun  wii8  beaming  intensely  upon  all  the  .spotless 
white  around  us ;  the  air  was  perfectly  still,  our 
faces  began  to  burn,  and  we  found  ourselves  trans'- 
jtorted,  as  it  were,  from  the  Arctic  regions  into  the 
soothing  temperature  of  a  hot-house. 

As  we  had  ascended  by  another  route,  there  was 
no  track  to  guide  ua  on  the  way  down :  by  some 
mist^e  we  got  too  far  to  the  right,  and  found  our- 
selves entan;i^ed  among  some  of  tlie  most  gigantic 
masses  of  ice  that  I  have  over  seen,  sepai-ated  by 
caves  and  crevasses  of  the  purest  blue.  To  have 
such  a  sight  was  a  iUU  reward  for  the  annoyance  of 
losing  our  way  for  about  half  an  hour :  presently, 
by  dint  of  some  gymnastic  efforts,  we  emerged  from 
the  glacial  chaos  somewhere  neai'er  to  the  Grands 
Mulets  Uian  we  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  head  of 
a  long  steep  sloyie,  leading  straight  down  to  the 
Grand  Plateau,  on  the  further  side  of  which  we 
could  see  with  a  telescope  the  little  heap  which  we 
had  made  with  our  knapsacks  in  the  early  morning. 

There  was  a  question  among  the  party  as  to 
whether  we  shoulu  at  once  descend  the  snow-slope, 
and  take  our  chance  of  what  we  might  find  at 
the  bottom.  Cachat  was  naturally  rather  out  of 
spirits ;  but  Payot,  after  a  few  minutes*  inspec- 
tion, sat  down  on  the  edge,  and  lifting  his  feet 
in  orthodox  fashion,  was  seen  sliding  over  the  snow 
at  a  pace  wluch  soon  landed  liim  safely  on  the 
plateau.  We  could  guess  how  far  he  had  descended 
by  die  smallness  of  his  apparent  size  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  we  all  started  off  joyously  in  the  same 
fashion.  A  few  moments  of  that  sensation,  which 
is  caused  by  a  dream  of  flying  down  a  staircase  of 
everlasting  length,  were  sufficient  to  place  us  bv 
his  side ;  and  a  few  moments  later,  we  were  all 
camping  happily  on  the  snow  round  the  provisions 
which  had  been  left  below  in  the  knapsacks.  Then 
we  put  the  rojie  on  once  more,  and  auickly  de- 
scended over  the  long  snow-slopes  whicli  were  fast 
melting  imder  the  heat  of  a  blazing,  grilling  sun  ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  excruciating  pain  con- 
veyed to  poor  Cachat  the  happy  intelligence  that 
his  feet  were  returning  to  life,  though  much  scari- 
fied by  the  ice.  We  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  hut 
on  the  Grands  Mulets,  j)acked  up  our  snow-gaiters 
and  remaining  possessions,  found  the  ladder  by  the 
side  of  the  great  crevasse,  and  safely  recrossed 
the  (Jlacier  des  Bossons.  The  excessive  heat  was 
melting  the  ice-pinnacles  at  a  rate  which  made  <n*eat 
care  necessary  as  we  picked  our  way  among  their 
overhanging  crests,  jind  occasionally  -we  had  to 
insure  quickness  and  accuracy  of  foot  as  we  passed 
the  most  threatening  |)laces ;  but,  as  usual,  a  rea- 
sonnble  amount  of  precaution  succeeded  in  landing 
u<5  on  teiTa  firma,  where  rhododendrons  and  gen- 
tians welcomed  our  return.  Cachat  exhibited  the 
horny  soles  of  Ids  feet,  scored  by  the  ice  into  a 
state  resembling  that  of  the  crackUng  of  roast  pork, 
and  resumed  his  boots  and  stockings  with  a  grim 
remark  that  the  heroic  remedy  had  been  in  some 
degree  successful.  At  the  first  convenient  spot  we 
made  a  halt  to  take  stock  of  the  party. 

My  companion  and  myself  were  in  perfect  order, 
but  it  now  am>eare'd  that  Payot  and  Tobie  Siniond 
were  partially  blind,  especially  the  former.  Old 
Simond  was  the  only  one  of  Uie  four  who  was  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  he  started  ;  notlung  seemed 
to  hurt  his  wiry  frame.  Some  goats  were  browsing 
near  us,  and  he  at  once  led  a  i)arty  to  capture  some 


of  them  ;  milking  them  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
he  rubbed  the  milk  into  tlie  eyes  of  his  suffering 
companions,  declaring  tliat  to  be  the  best  of  all 
possible  remedies.  In  spite  of  everything,  however, 
wo  were  obliged  to  lead  Payot  down  for  the  remain- 
ing three  hours  which  separated  us  from  Chamouni. 
The  unusual  severity  of  the  wind  in  the  upper 
regions  had  greatly  added  to  tlie  ollect  of  the  burn- 
ing glare  experienced  for  so  many  hours  u|)on  the 
s|)otless  snow  :  the  two  men  had  to  spend  die  next 
day  in  a  dark  r(X)m,  with  no  liaht  beyond  that 
which  may  have  been  contributed  by  their  pif)es. 
Cachat  afterwards  informed  us  that,  still  jiersisting 
in  heroic  remedies,  he  had  occupied  much  of  the 
same  time  witli  his  feet  in  a  pail  of  ice  and  water ; 
in  a  da)-  or  two  he  recovered  so  completely  that  he 
was  able  to  accompany  us  for  the  next  six  weeks  in 
a  constant  round  of  mountain  adventures,  during 
which  he  seldom  felt  any  pain  in  his  feet,  except 
when  he  was  more  than  usually  warm  and  snug  in 
his  bed.  So  there  was  no  great  harm  done,  and 
general  hilarity  was  in  the  ascendant. 

As  we  had  anticipated,  the  telescopes  of  Cha- 
mouni had  suddenly  revealed  the  fact  that  a  i>arty 
of  men  had,  in  opposition  to  all  notions  of  propriety', 
and  in  defiance  of  the  puissant  laws  of  the  locality, 
dared  to  present  themselves  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Wo  had  left  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  un- 
observed fasliion  on  the  previous  day  :  the  whole 
village  turned  out  to  look  at  the  offenders  when 
they  appeared  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Groups  of  surly  looking  men,  representing  the  infe- 
rior majority  of  the  Chamouni  trade's  union,  glared 
and  growled  at  us  as  we  crossed  the  bridge  ;  but 
we  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  shaken  by  the 
hand  and  heartily  congratulated  by  several  of  the 
best  and  most  educated  of  the  fraternity,  who,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  ob- 
jected to  being  put  on  a  level  with  inferior  men, 
and  welcomed  those  who  would  do  anything  to 
emancipate  them  from  tjrauny  by  helping  to  break 
tlirough  the  code  which  enforced  it.  The  landlord 
and  his  wife,  who  certainly  owed  us  no  great  grati- 
tude for  taking  steps  by  wliich  we  accomplished  our 
expetlition  at  less  than  half-price  with  abimt  a 
tliird  of  the  usual  provisions,  showed  the  most  gen- 
enms  satisfaction  at  our  success,  and  supplied  us 
and  our  guides  with  abundant  libations  of  gratui- 
tous champagne.  That  night  wo  held  high  festival 
till  a  late  iiour,  arid  next  morning,  with  the  small 
exception  of  badly  burned  faces,  isiund  ourselves  all 
the  better  for  Mont  Blanc. 

Our  chief  guide  w^as  punished  by  the  guide-chef 
with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  turns  on  tJie  role  ;  but 
as  we  employed  him  till  near  the  end  of  the  season, 
this  infliction  had  no  effect  upon  his  serenity.  The 
others  were  fined  twenty  or  twenty-five  francs  each, 
wluch  left  them  with  qmte  sufficient  margin  to  be 
happy. 

We  lodged  a  formal  protest  with  the  intcndant 
at  Bonneville,  which,  though  it  produced  no  imme- 
diate redress,  must  have  served  as  one  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  ancien  regime,  which  was  soon  aflt-r 
successfully  attacked  by  the  president  of  tlie  Alpine 
Club,  with  the  |)owerful  aid  of  D'Azeglio,  and 
mountaineers  were  relieved  from  the  most  opjires- 
sive  and  ridiculous  of  the  Chamouni  rules.  The 
])rocess  reminds  one  of  an  African  picture,  in  which 
an  elephant  is  assaulted  with  s]>ears  till  his  body 
presents  the  apjiearance  of  a  poreupino,  and  he 
yields  beneatb  the  force  of  constantly  irritating 
wounds. 
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Only  oni'  thiii'j:  remained  t<i  complete  our  happi- 
ness before  quitting  Chaniouni  at  theemlof  a  week 
or  ten  days,  which  were  «>p«'nt  in  a  succession  of  de- 
liirhtfnl  excui-sitms  upon  tlie  jjlaciers  and  {jeneral 
defiance  of  the  obnoxious  rules.  We  wished  to  bid 
a  fittin<j  adieu  to  our  chief  enemy,  M.  Bossoney. 
With  this  olyect  we  walked  one  rainy  morning  into 
the  Hureau  (fes  (luides,  and  found  liim  in  a  circle 
of  admiring  friends.  His  gloomy  countenance 
IcKiked  eminently  surly  as  we  greeted  him  in  a 
cheerv  fashi(m,  and  told  him  that  we  underst<x>d  it 
was  the  custom  to  present  a  certificate  to  those  who 
had  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Cha- 
niouni. 

"  Non,  messieurs,"  he  replied ;  "  on  ne  donne  pas 
jui  certifieat  qu'Ji  cetLx  qui  ont  fait  I'ascension  selon 
les  rfegles." 

We  declared  that  we  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  cer- 
tificate in  ({tiestion,  and  knew  that  it  umst  be  given 
upon  reijuisition  to  those  who  had  gone  up  the 
mountain  from  Chamouni,  though  not  to  those  who 
had  ascended  fi-om  another  tpiarter.  He  was  as  ob- 
stinate as  a  mule ;  but  the  rain  |K)uretl  down  piti- 
lessly, and  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  dispute  the 
point.  We  prevailed  by  reason  of  our  importunity, 
and  compelled  him  to  give  each  of  us  a  magnificent 
document  which  we  shall  keep  to  our  dying  day. 
It  consists  of  half  a  sheet  of  large  paper,  crowned 
with  a  fancy  j)icture  of  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  a  group  of  men  in  every  conceivable  attitude, 
shouting  with  delight.  Bossoney  was  obliged  to 
fix  his  own  sigu-manualto  a  statement  that  we  had 
made  the  ascent,  and  he  gave  it  with  an  air  expres- 
sive of  his  intense  desire  that  it  might  poison  us. 
With  stately  mockery,  we  wished  him  the  compli- 
ments of  tjlie  season,  and  retu-ed  from  his  august 
prt;sence. 

Tliink  not  that  because  a  mountain  has  been  pre- 
viously ascended,  perhaps  full  many  a  time,  it 
thereby  loses  all  its  charm  for  the  next  comer. 
The  first  pioneer  doubtless  has  a  particular  kind  of 
pleasure  which  is  all  his  own  ;  but  let  us  never  for- 
get the  truth  that  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever." Try  your  muscles  and  bronze  your  face 
upon  the  snow-fields  and  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc 
or  Monte  Rosa,  and  as  years  creej)  on  you  will  not 
repent  of  your  exertions.  Those  who  have  been 
among  the  glories  of  the  High  Alps  will  carry-  with 
them  a  fund  of  sunny  memories  which  will  serve  to 
brighten  u[)  many  a  dull  day  and  cheer  their 
hearts  as  they  wann  ancient  toes  over  a  wintrj- 
fire. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Gauibaldi  will  visit  London  during  the  present 
summer. 

TiiKitK  have  been  thirty  duels  fought  in  Paris 
during  the  present  season. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Martineau's  autobiography 
is  not  to  be  published  until  after  her  death. 

Pleasure  trains  are  being  organized  in  Paris 
for  visiting  Egypt  and  being  present  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Suez  Canal. 

TiiK  Emijcror's  biennial  prize  of  H  800  for  the 
best  work  on  history  has  been  awarded  bv  the  In- 
stitute of  France  to'  M.  Henri,  for  his  "  Uistoire  de 
France." 

Pius  IX.  has  allowed  the  removal  from  the  strata 
of  anti(|ue  marbles,  discovered  rather  more  than  a 


year  ago,  in  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  of  as  nuich  as 
would  be  necessarv  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
high  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  at  Lyons. 

TiiE  total  amount  of  the  subscriptions  paid  to- 
wards the  French  expedition  to  tlie  North  Polo 
has  reached  264,929  tr.,  —  the  sum  required  was 
S  100,000. 

It  is  reported  that  Tennyson's  new  volume  will 
contain  one  long  poem,  giving  the  book  its  title, 
and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  among 
which,  of  course,  will  be  "  Lucretius." 

An  English  joiu-nal  states  Ttlu-ough  an  unfortu- 
nate misprint)  that  a  young  lady  at  an  amateur  con- 
cert won  a  well-deserved  encore  by  the  exquisite 
taste  with  which  she  sang  "  An  Angel's  \Miis- 
ker." 

A  NEW  German  Alpine  Club  has  been  organized 
with  a  view  to  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  Ger- 
man Alps,  and  the  publication  of  periodical  works 
on  the  subject.  Munich*  is  to  be  tlie  first  place  of 
meetinj. 

The  opening  of  a  Prussian  naval  harbor  in  the 
North  Sea  has  excited  iio  little  jealousy  in  Russia, 
and  the  newspapers  of  St.  Petersburg  express  great 
alai'iii  at  tlic  increasing  power  of  their  German 
neighbor. 

To  celebrate  the  accouchement  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  Feodorovna,  and  the  birth  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexandre  Alexandrovitch,  the  mer- 
chatits  o{  Moscow  have  founded  a  school  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  palace  in  course  of  construction  at  Ismalia 
for  the  reception  of  the  Empress  Eugdnie  during 
her  stay  in  Egypt  will  be  180  feet  wide  and  120 
deep.  The  estimated  cost  is  700,000  fir.  According 
to  the  contract,  it  is  to  be  finished  for  the  1st  of 
October ;  for  every  day's  delay  the  arcliitect  wjll 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  300  fr.  per  day,  and  if  finished 
before  he  will  receive  a  bonus  of  300  fi-.  per  day. 

An  exhibition  of  postage-stamps  is  now  being 
held  in  Paris,  at  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies.  Eng- 
land makes  the  l>e8t  show,  as  she  has  thirty-four 
colonies,  each  Avith  a  different  design.  The  United 
States  comes  next,  the  artistic  designs  on  her 
stamps  having  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  Turk- 
ish stamps  contain  the  year  of  the  flight  of  Mahomet, 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  value 
of  the  stamp,  in  Oriental  characters.  Finland 
commenced  to  issue  stamps  last  year. 

A  corrk81>ondent  of  Once  vc  Week  points  out 
that  the  suggested  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
horse-chestnut,  from  the  figure  of  a  horse's  foot  seen 
at  the  intersection  of  the  twigs,  is  more  ingenious 
than  correct.  The  prefix  /torse  in  a  nuiuDer  ot 
comjxjund  words  means  simply  large  or  coarse  as 
horse-leech,  horse-laugh,  horse-fly,  horse-radish, 
and  it  may  in  tliis  sense  be  etyuiologically  identi- 
fied with'  (Jross.  A  horse-chestnut  b  thei-efore 
gross,  large,  or  coarse  chestnut,  —  the  resemblance 
ofthe  fruit  to  the  sweet  chestnut  having  doubtless 
suggested  the  name. 

Some  years  ago  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
astonished  at  the  great  fpace  occupied  by  flour  when 
packed  in  sacks  in  the  usual  manner,  and  ima- 
gined that  it  might  be  compressed  into  a  much  small- 
er bulk,  and  be  thus  rendered  of  easier  transport. 
He    at  once  authorized  some  experiments  to  be 
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made  on  the  subjeet,  which  resuUfd  in  the  flour  lu'- 
ing  submitted  to  {Kiwerful  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
served  to  the  various  re<riinents  in  tin  cases,  not 
only  occupying  a  very  small  bulk,  but  protectinjr 
tJie  flour  from  the  damp  of  the  atmosphere  and  so 
preventing  it  from  becoming  mouldy. 

Alphonse  Karr  used  to  say  that  tlie  best  pro- 
fession going  was  literature,  provided  a  popular 
author  carriwi  on  some  other  trade.  French  actors 
and  actresses  have  accepted  this  dictum.  Tlieir 
theatrical  earnings  are  the  smallest  part  of  the  in- 
comes of  many  of  them.  The  farcical  Levasseur  is 
a  bookseller ;  VoUet  deals  in  ladies'  imder-clotliing 
and  sells  cufTs  and  collars  to  Worth's  customers ; 
Lacroix  is  a  jeweller;  Coulombier  is  at  the  head  of 
^  a  soup  kitchen  ;  Lemaire  is  a  dramatic  jmblisher ; 
Lassouche  is  a  dealer  in  hricHi-bric ;  and  Berthe- 
lier's  stays  have  a  higher  reputation  than  the  fa- 
mous corsets  of  Mdine.  Vertu.  Sarah  Felix  has  no 
end  of  commercial  irons  in  the  fire,  but  her  largest 
revenues  are  derived  from  an  oyster  ])ark  and  some 
ponds  where  salmon  are  j)roduced   on   the    Coste 

t)rinciple.  Carmouche  speculated  in  a  boarding- 
louse  at  Pierrefbnds,  and  the  capital  on  which  he 
carried  on  his  business  was  furnished  by  bis  wife, 
Jenny  Vertpre. 

The  London  Atliena?um  describes  somo interest- 
ing exiieriments  with  gun-cotton  at  the  Woolwich 
arsenal.  A  palisade  was  built  of  oak  timbers  a  foot 
thick,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  supported  in 
the  rear  by  strong  trusses.  Disks  of  gim-cotton 
were  placed  along  the  face  of  the  palisade  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  and  were  fired  by  a  batter}' 
in  the  usual  way.  The  effect  may  be  described  as 
wonderful.  The  palisade  was  literally  blown  away 
amidst  a  deafening  report,  as  if  the  massive  timbers 
offered  no  more  resistance  on  one  side  of  the  gun- 
cotton  than  the  atmosphere  on  the  other.  The  disks 
require  no  fixing ;  merely  laying  them  on  is  suffi- 
cient. Solid  blocks  of  iron  and  stone  can  be  shiv- 
ered into  frjijjhients  by  firing  a  disk  laid  on  the  top. 
In  future  sieges,  if  some  desperate  fellow  can  but 
get  to  the  gate  or  a  thin  part  of  the  walls,  and  hang 
on  a  few  disks  of  gun-cotton,  a  breach  can  be  made 
by  firing  with  a  galvanic  cun-ent  from  a  long  dis- 
tance. Henceforth  Indian  stockades  and  New  Zeal- 
and pahs  will  be  but  vain  defences  ;  and  if  a  hole 
can  be  blown  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  what  will  be  the 
use  of  building  vessels  of  war?  After  all,  cotton 
may  prove  to  oe  king  in  the  shape  of  gun-cotton. 

The  medical  galvanists  and  all  who  have  any 
faith  in  the  curative  jiowers  of  electricity,  will  be 
"lad  to  hear  that  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Listruction  is  about  to  institute  some  curious  ex- 
periments, suggested  by  one  Dr.  Poggfdi,  on  elec- 
trification as  a  cure  for  diseases  not  only  of  the  body 
but  of  the  mind.  According  to  the  doctor,  you 
have  only  to  submit  children  physically  and  mor- 
ally weak  to  the  action  of  electricity  irom  an  ordi- 
nary machine  to  see  them  grow  and  strengthen,  and 
acquire  an  aptitude  for  work  and  a  facility  of  learn- 
ing to  which  they  were  strangers  before  the  treat- 
ment. He  has  tested  his  system  ih  many  cases  of 
youths  sufTering  from  mental  depression,  nervous 
excitement,  and  the  attendant  corporeal  evils,  and, 
as  he  and  his  supporters  .sav,  has  been  successful 
to  an  astounding  degree.  When  he  first  divulged 
his  system  of  electrical  gynmastics,  and  told  his 
stories  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was 


laughed  at.  Tliis  was  three  years  ago ;  in  the  in- 
terval he  has  seemingly  gained  a  better  hearing, 
and  now  the  Lyceum  of  the  Prince  Im|>erial,  at 
Vannes,  is  to  Ihj  made  a  proving-house  for  his  sys- 
tem. 

A  cOKHKRi'OXDKXT  writing  to  us  from  Munich, 
July  the  5th,  says  :  "  To-day  and  yestenlay  the 
Peabmly  statue  mo<lelled  by  Story  in  Rome,  was 
exhibited  at  the  royal  foundry  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Munich.  Great  numbers  of  per- 
sons thnmged  to  the  building  to  sen  the  features  of 
the  man  whose  honored  name  is  familiar  to  all 
from  one  end  of  Euroi>e  to  the  otlicr. 

"  The  figure  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  leaning 
somewhat  backwards  in  an  easy  and  natural  atti- 
tude. There  is  notliing  studied  in  the  figure  or  in 
the  treatment  of  the  accessories :  the  whole  is  life- 
like, and  brings  the  man  himself  before  the  sjjecta- 
tor  in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  The  countenance 
is  full  of  vivacity,  and  the  head  being  slightly  raised, 
as  though  in  expectancy,  adds  to  this  expression, 
which  is  spread  over  every  feature. 

"  The  artist  has  not  attempted  any  classical  pose 
or  classical  treatment  of  the  drapery.  There  is  no 
mantle  with  light  or  massy  folds ;  the  costume  is 
the  plain  dress  of  the  citizen  of  to-day  ;  but  it  is 
so  befitting,  it  suits  the  man  st)  well,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  figure  brings  the  jHjrson  so  near  to  us, 
that  we  hardly  know  what  change  could  be  sug- 
gested which  might  be  thought  an  improvement. 
To-morrow  the  monument  will  be  packed  up  and 
sent  to  London,  afler  which  it  goes  to  America." 

"  Wk  are  very  glad,"  says  the  London  Sj)ectator, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Dana's  "  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,"  "  to  see  an  '  author's  edition '  of  a  very  old 
favorite.  Some  of  our  readers  may,  i)erhaj)s,  need 
to  be  reminded  that  some  thirty  years  ago  Mr. 
Dana,  then  or  lately  a  Ktudent  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, went  '  before  the  ma«t,'  i.  e.  shipped  himself 
as  a  conunon  seaman  on  board  of  a  trading  brig 
bound  from  New  York  for  the  west  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  that,  happily  coming  back,  he  wrote  a  de- 
scription, nearly  unique  in  its  way,  of  life  in  the  fore- 
castle. In  this  lies  the  interest,  and  a  very  great 
and  iK'rmanent  interest  it  is,  of  tlie  book  itself,  but 
this  particular  edition  has  an  interest  of  its  own. 
Tlie  brig  Pilgrim,  which  Mr.  Dana  joined,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  hide  trade,  and  remained  for  months 
taking  in  cargo  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  then, 
as  he  says,  '  a  vast  solitude.'  Six  miles  from  their 
anchorage  on  one  side  was  a  ruinous  *  presidio,' 
three  miles  on  the  other  an  equally  ruinous  '  mis- 
sion,' and  near  the  landing  a  shanty  of  boards  which 
a  Yankee,  in  advance  of  his  age,  ha<l  set  un.  Other 
habitations  there  were  none.  Twenty-iour  years 
afterwards,  in  185!),  Mr.  Dana  visited  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  tlien  numbering  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  growth  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  on  the  shores  of  that  desolate  bay. 
Probably  tliere  are  other  men  alive  in  America 
who  have  seen  transformations  equally  wonderful ; 
not  a  few  of  Mr.  Dana's  friends  and  asstK-iates  in 
early  life  are  alive,  and  can  boast  the  same  experi- 
ences ;  but  the  concurrent  g(K)d  fortune  of  seeing 
such  things  and  being  able  to  describe  them  is  verv 
rare  indeed,  and  deserves  a  sj)ecial  recognition.  It 
would  be  imjH'rtinence  to  praise  so  well  known  a 
book  as  Mr.  Dana's  original  work,  but  we  may  say 
that  his  added  chapter,  *  Twenty-four  Years  afler,' 
is  of  very  rare  interest." 
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LANDOR'S  LIFE. 

Prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  admirable  bio<rraphy  of  Walter  Savajje  Lan- 
der* is  an  engraving  trom  a  portrait  of  that  re- 
markable man,  when  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  by 
BoXALL.  Tlie  writer  of  these  lines  can  testify  that 
the  original  picture  is  a  singularly  gootl  likeness, 
the  result  of  close  and  subtle  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  painter ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  the 
engraving  gives  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  the  mer- 
it of  the  picture  and  the  characterof  the  man. 

From  the  engraving,  the  arms  and  hands  are 
omitted.  In  the  picture,  tliey  are,  as  they  were  in 
nature,  indis])ensable  to  a  correct  reading  of  the 
vigorous  face.  The  arms  were  very  peculiar. 
Tliey  wt;re  rather  short,  and  were  curiously  re- 
strained and  checked  in  their  action  at  the  elbows ; 
in  the  action  of  the  hands,  even  when  separately 
clenched,  there  was  the  same  kind  of  pause,  and  a 
noticeable  tendency  to  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the 
thumb.  Let  the  face  be  never  so  intense  or  fierce, 
thci-e  was  a  commentary  of  gentleness  in  the  hands, 
essential  to  be  taken  along  with  it.  Like  Hamlet, 
Landor  would  speak  daggers  but  use  none.  In  the 
expression  of  his  hands,  tJiough  angrily  closed,  there 
was  always  gentleness  and  tenderness ;  just  as 
when  thev  were  open,  and  the  handsome  old  gentle- 
man would  wave  them  with  a  little  courtly  flomish 
that  sat  well  upon  him,  as  he  recalled  some  classic 
compliment  that  he  had  rendered  to  some  reigning 
beauty,  there  was  a  chivalrous  grace  about  them 
such  as  pervades  his  softer  verses.  Tliis,  tlie  ficti- 
tious Mr.  Boy  thorn  (to  whom  we  may  i-efer  without 
impropriety  in  this  connection,  as  Mr.  Forster  does) 
declaims  "  with  unimaginable  energy  "  the  while 
his  bird  is  "  perched  upon  his  thumb,"  and  he  '•  soft- 
ly smooths  its  feathers  with  his  forefinger." 

From  the  spirit  oiMr.  Forster's  Biography  these 
ch;u'acteristic  hands  arc  never  omitted,  and  hence 
(apart  from  its  literary  merits)  its  great  value.  As 
the  same  masterly  writer's  Life  an(l  Times  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  is  a  generous  and  yet  conscientious  pic- 
ture of  a  period,  so  tliis  is  a  not  less  generous  and 
yet  conscientious  picture  of  one  life ;  of  a  lile,  with 
all  its  aspu-ations,  achievements,  and  disap{>oint- 
ments ;  all  its  capabilities,  opportunities,  and  irre- 
trievable mistakes.  It  is  essentially  a  sad  book,  and 
herein  lies  proof  of  its  trutli  and  worth.  Tlie  life  of 
almost  any  man  possessing  great  gift^  would  be  a  sad 
book  to  himself;"  and  this  book  enables  us  not  only  to 
see  its  subject,  but  to  be   its  subject,  if  we  will. 


*  Waller  Sarage  Laodor,  a  Biography  by  John  Forster. 


Mr.  Forster  is  of  opinion  that  "  Landor's  fame 
very  surely  awaits  him."  Tliis  point  admitted  or 
doubted,  the  value  of  the  book  remains  the  same. 
It  needs  not  to  know  his  works  (otherwise  than 
through  his  biographer's  exposition),  it  needs  not 
to  have  known  himself,  to  find  a  deep  interest  in 
these  pages.  More  or  less  of  their  warning  is  in 
every  conscience ;  and  some  admiration  of  a  fine 
genius,  and  of  a  great,  wild,  generous  nature,  in- 
capable of  mean  self-extenuation  or  dissimulation  — 
if  unhappily  incapable  of  self-repression  too  — 
should  be  in  every  breast.  "  There  may  be  still 
living  many  persons,"  Walter  Landor's  brother, 
Robert,  writes  to  Mr.  Forster  of  this  book,  "  who 
would  contradict  any  narrative  of  yours  in  which 
the  best  qualities  were  remembered,  the  worst  for- 
gotten." Mr.  Forster's  comment  is :  "I  had  not 
waited  for  this  appeal  to  resolve,  that,  if  this  me- 
moir were  written  at  all,  it  should  contain,  as  far  as 
might  lie  within  my  power,  a  fair  statement  of  the 
truth."  And  this  eloquent  passage  of  truth  imme- 
diately follows :  "  Few  olhis  infirmities  are  without 
something  kindly  or  generous  about  them ;  and  we 
are  not  long  in  discovering  there  is  nothing  so  wild- 
ly incredible  that  he  will  not  himself  in  perfect  good 
faith  believe.  When  he  published  his  first  book  of 
poems  on  quitting  Oxford,  the  j)rofits  were  to  be  re- 
served for  a  distressed  clergyman.  When  he  pub- 
lished his  Latin  poems,  the  poor  of  Leipzig  were  to 
have  the  sum  they  realized.  When  his  comedy 
was  ready  to  be  acted,  a  Spaniard  who  had  sheltered 
liim  at  Castro  was  to  be  made  richer  by  it.  Wlien 
he  competed  for  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm, it  was  to  go  to  the  poor  of  Sweden.  If  nobo<ly 
got  anything  from  any  one  of  these  enterprises,  the 
fault  at  all  events  was  not  his.  Wfth  his  extraordi- 
nary power  of  forgetting  disai)pointments,  he  was 
prepared  at  each  successive  failure  to  start  afresh, 
as  if  each  had  been  a  triumph.  I  shall  have  to  de- 
lineate this  i)eculiarity  as  strongly  in  the  last  half 
as  in  the  first  hadf  of  his  life,  and  it  was  certainly  an 
amiable  one.  He  was  ready  at  all  times  to  set 
aside,  out  of  his  own  possessions,  something  for 
somebody  who  might  please  him  for  the  time ;  and 
when  frailties  of  temper  and  tongue  are  noted,  tliis 
other  eccentricity  should  not  be  omitted.  lie  de- 
sired eagerly  the  love  as  well  as  the  good  opinion  of 
tliose  whom  for  the  time  he  esteemed,  and  no  one 
was  more  affectionate  wlule  under  such  influences. 
It  is  not  a  small  virtue  to  feel  such  genuine  pleasure, 
as  he.  always  did  in  giving  and  receiving  pleasure. 
His  generositv,  too,  was  bestowed  chiefly  on  those 
who  could  make  small  acknowledgment  in  thanks 
and  no  return  in  kind." 
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Some  of  his  earlier  conteinj>oraxics  may  have 
thou'iht  liirn  a  vain  man.  Most  assuredly  lie  wan 
not  in  the  conunon  aecoptatiou  of  the  teiin.  A  vain 
nian  has  little  or  no  admiration  to  bestow  ujxm  com- 
IHJtitors.  Landor  had  an  inexhaustible  fund.  lie 
thought  well  of  his  writings,  or  he  would  not  have 
preserved  them.  He  said  and  wrote  that  he 
thought  well  of  tluMn,  because  tliat  was  his  mind 
al>out  them,  and  he  said  and  wrote  his  mind.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  lueu  of  whom  you  might  always 
know  the  whole  :  of  whom  you  might  always  know 
the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best.  He  had  no  reserva- 
tions or  duplicities.  "  No,  by  Heaven  I "  he  would 
say  ("  with  unimaginable  energy "),  if  any  good 
adjective  were  couj)led  with  him  wiuch  he  did  not 
deserve :  "  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  wisli  1 
were ;  but  I  don't  deserve  the  attribute,  and  I  never 
did,  and  I  never  shall ! " 

His  intense  consciousness  of  himself  never  led 
to  his  poorly  excusing  himself,  and  seldom  to  his  vio- 
lently asserting  himself.  Wlien  he  told  some  little 
story  of  his  bygone  social  experiences,  in  Florence 
or  where  not,  as  he  was  fond  of  doing,  it  took  the  in- 
nocent form  of  making  all  the  interlocutors  Landors. 
It  was  observable,  too,  that  they  always  called  him 
"  Mr.  Landor,"  —  rather  ceremoniously  and  sub- 
missively. There  was  a  certain  "Caro  Pddre 
Abilte  Marina,"  —  invariably  so  addressed  in  these 
anecdotes,  —  who  figiued  through  a  great  many  of 
them,  and  who  always  expressed  himself  iu  this 
deferential  tone. 

Mr.  Forster  writes  of  Landor's  character  thus  :  — 
"  A  man  must  be  judged,  at  first,  by  what  he 
says  and  does.  But  with  him  such  extravagance 
as  I  have  referred  to  was  little  more  than  the  ha- 
bitual in<lulgence  (on  such  themes)  of  passionate 
feelings  and  language,  indecent  indeed,  but  utterly 
pmrposeless ;  the  mere  explosion  of  wrath  j)rovoked 
by  tjTanny  or  cruelty ;  the  irregularities  of  an 
overheated  steam-tmgine  too  weak  for  its  own  va- 
jx)r.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  one  could  detest  op- 
pression more  truly  than  Landor  did  in  all  seasons 
and  times  ;  and  if  no  one  expressed  that  scorn,  that 
abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  fraud,  more  hastily  or 
more  intemperately,  all  his  fire  and  fury  signified 
really  little  else  than  ill-temper  too  easily  provoked. 
Not  to  justify  or  excuse  such  language,  but  to  ex- 
plain it,  this  consideration  is  turged.  If  not  uni- 
formly placable,  Landor  was  always  com])as8ionate. 
lie  was  tender-hearted  rather  than  bloody-minded 
at  all  times,  and  upon  only  the  most  partial  ac- 
quaintance with  his  writings  could  otlier  opinion  be 
formed.  A  completer  knowledge  of  them  would 
satisfy  any  one  that  ho  had  as  little  real  disposition 
to  kill  a  king  as  to  kill  a  mouse.  In  fact,  there  is 
not  a  more  marked  fxjpuliarity  in  his  genius  than 
the  union  with  its  strength  of  a  most  uncommon 
gentleness,  and  in  the  personal  ways  of  tlie  man 
this  was  equally  manifest."  —  Vol.  f.  p.  496. 
Of  his  works,  thus  :  — 

"  Tlioagh  his  mind  was  cast  in  the  antique  mould, 
it  had  opened  itself  to  everj-  kind  of  impression 
through  a  long  and  varied  life  ;  he  has  written  with 
equal  excellence  in  both  poetry  and  prose,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  of  any  of  his  contemiwraries ; 
and  perhaps  tlie  single  epithet  by  which  his  books 
would  be  best  de9cril)od  is  that  reserved  exclusively 
for  books  not  characterized  only  l»v  genius,  but  also 
by  sjKjcial  individuality.  They  are  uni(iue.  Having 
possessed  them,  we  should  miss  them.  Their  place 
I  would  he  supplied  by  no  others.  They  have  that 
I    about  them,  moreover,  which  renders  it  almost  cer- 


tain  that  they  will  frequently  be  resorted  to  in  future 
time.  There  are  none  in  tin;  huiguage  more  quota- 
ble. Even  wheiv  impultiiveness  and  want  of  pa- 
tience have  left  them  most  fragmentary,  this  nch 
comjwnsation  is  offered  to  tlie  reader.  Tliere  is 
harilly  a  conceivable  subject,  in  life  or  literature, 
wliieh  tliey  do  not  illustrate  by  striking  ai-horisms, 
by  concito  and  profbuml  observations,  by  wisdom 
ever  applicable  to  the  needs  of  men,  and  by  wit  as 
available  for  their  enjo^-ment.  Nor,  alx)vc  all,  will 
there  anywhere  be  found  a  more  pervading  passion 
for  liberty,  a  fiercer  hatred  of  the  base,  a  wider  sym- 
pathy with  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed,  or  help 
more  i-eady  at  all  times  for  those  who  fight  at  odds 
and  disadvantage  against  the  j)owerful  and  the  for- 
tunate, than  in  the  writings  of^  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor."—  Last  page  of  second  volume.. 

The  impression  was  strong  upon  the  present  writ- 
er's mind,  as  on  Mr.  Forster's,  during  years  of  close 
fiiendsldp  with  the  subject  of  this  biography,  that 
his  animosities  were  chiefly  referable  to  the  singular 
inability  in  him  to  disasso<.:iate  otlier  people's  ways 
of  tliinking  from  his  o'wn.     He  had,  to  the  last,  a 
ludicrous  grievance  (botli  Mr.  Forster  and  the  writ- 
er have  otlen  amused  themselves  with  it)  against  a 
goodrnatured  nobleman,  doubtless  perfectlj-  uncon- 
scious of  having  ever  given  him  offence.  The  offence 
was,  that  on  the  occasion  of  some  dinner-party  in 
another  nobleman's  house,  many  years  before,  this 
innocent  lord  (then  a  commoner)  had  passed  in  to 
dinner,  through  some  door,  before  lum,  as  he  him- 
self was  about  to  pass  in  through  that  same  door 
with  a  lady  on  his  ann.     Now,  Landor  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  most  scrupulous  jjoliteness,  and  in  his 
caiTia^e  of  himself  towards  ladies  there  was  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  stateliness  and  deference  belonging 
to  quite  another  time,  and,  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  ob- 
serve, "  mighty  pretty  to  see."     If  he  could  by  any 
effort  imaiiine  himself  committing  such  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor  as  that  in  question,  he  coidd  only 
imagine  himself  as  doing  it  of  a  set  purpose,  under 
the  sting  of  some  vast  injury,  to  inflict  a  great  af- 
front.    A  delilwrately  designed  affront  on  the  jjart 
of  another  man,  it  therefore  remained  to  the  end  of 
his  days.     The  manner  in  which,  as  time  went  on, 
he  permeated  tlie  unfortunate  lord's  ancestry  with 
this  offence,  was  whimsically  characteristic  of  Lan- 
dor.    The  wi-iter  remembers  very  well,  when  only 
the  individual  himself  was  held  responsible  in  the 
story  for  the  breach  of  good  breeding  ;  but,  in  an- 
otlier  ten  years  or  so,  it  began  to  apjwar  that  his 
father  ha(l  always  been  remarkable  for  ill-manners  ; 
and  in  yet  another  ten  years  or  so,  his  grandfather 
develoiKjd  into  quite  a  prodigy  of  coarse  behavior. 
Mr.    Boy  thorn  —  if  he  may  again  be  quoted  — 
said  of  his  adversary.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  "That 
fellow  is,  and  his  father  teas  and  his  grandfather  was, 
the  most  stiff-nocked,  arrogant,  imbecile,  pig-head- 
ed  numskull,  ever,  by  some  inexplicable  mistake 
of»Nature,  born  in  anv  station  of  life  but  a  walking- 
stick's  I " 

Tlie  strength  of  some  of  Mr.  Landor's  most  cap- 
tivating kind  qualities  was  tracealJe  to  the  same 
source.  Knowing  how  keenly  he  himself  woiild  feel 
the  being  at  any  small  social  disadvantage,  or  the 
being  unconsciously  placed  iu  any  ridiculous  light, 
he  was  wonderfully  considerate  of  shy  people,  or 
of  such  as  might  be  below  the  level  of  his  usual  con- 
vei-sation,  or  otherwise  out  of  their  element.  Tlie 
writer  once  observed  him  in  the  keenest  distress  of 
mind  in  behalf  of  a  modest  young  stranger  who 
came  into  a  drawing-room  with  a  glove  on  his  head. 
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An  expressive  commentary'  on  this  sympathetic  con- 
dition, and  on  the  delicacy  with  which  he  advanced 
to  the  young  stranger's  rescue,  wa?  allerwanis 
fiirnislied  by  himself  at  a  friendly  dinner  at  Gore 
House,  when  it  was  thi-  most  delightful  of  houses. 
His  dress  —  say,  Ids  cravat  or  shirtrcoUar  —  had  be- 
come slightly  disiuranged  on  a  hot  evening,  and 
Count  D'Orsay  laughingly  called  his  attention  to 
the  circiuustance  as  we  rose  from  table.  Landor 
became  Hushed,  and  greatly  agitated :  "  My  dear 
Count  D'Orsay,  I  thank  you  I  ^ly  dear  Count  1)'- 
Orsay,  I  thank  you  from  my  soul  for  pointing  out 
to  me  the  alxjminable  comlition  to  which  I  am  re- 
duced I  If  I  had  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
presented  myself  before  Lady  Blessington  in  so  ab- 
suni  a  light,  I  would  have  instantly  gone  home, 
put  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and  blown  my  brains 
out ! " 

Mr.  Forster  tells  a  similar  storv'  of  his  keeping  a 
company  waiting  dinner,  through  losing  his  way, 
and  of  his  seeing  no  remedy  for  that  breach  of  polite- 
ness but  cutting  his  throat,  or  drowning  himself, 
unless  a  countryman  whom  he  met  could  direct 
him  by  a  short  road  to  the  house  where  the  party 
were  assembled.  Surely,  these  are  expressive  notes 
on  the  gravity  and  reality  of  his  explosive  inclina- 
tions to  kill  kings ! 

His  manner  towards  boys  was  channing,  and  the 
earnestness  of  his  wish  to  be  on  equal  terms  with 
them  and  to  win  their  confidence  was  quite  touch- 
ing. Few,  reading  Mr.  Forster's  book,  can  fail  to 
see  in  this,  his  pensive  remembrance  of  that  "  stu- 
dious willul  boy,  at  once  shy  and  impetuous,' 
who  had  not  many  intimacies  at  Rugby,  but  who 
was  "  generally  popular  and  respected,  and  used 
his  influence  often  to  save  the  younger  boys  from 
undue  harshness  or  violence."  The  impulsive 
yearnings  of  his  passionate  heart  towards  his  own 
boy,  on  thi-ir  meeting  at  3atli,  after  years  of  sepa- 
ration, likewise  bum  through  this  phase  of  his 
chitracter. 

But  a  more  spu-itual,  soflened,  and  unselfish  as- 
pect of  it,  was  to  be  derived  from  his  respectful  be- 
lief in  happiness  which  he  himself  had  missed.  His 
marriage  had  not  been  a  felicitous  one,  —  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  for  either  side,  —  but  no  trace  of 
bitterness  or  distrust  concerning  other  marriages 
was  in  his  mind.  He  was  never  more  serene  tlian 
in  tlxe  midst  of  a  domestic  circle,  and  was  invaria- 
bly remarkable  for  a  perfectly  benignant  interest  in 
young  couples  and  young  lovers.  That,  in  his  ever 
iresh  fancy,  he  conceived  in  this  association  innu- 
merable histories  of  himself  involving  far  more 
unlikely  events  that  never  happened  than  Isaac 
D'Israeli  ever  imagined,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted ; 
but  as  to  this  part  of  Ids  real  history  he  was  nmte, 
or  revealed  his  nobleness  in  an  impulse  to  be  gen- 
erously just.  We  verge  on  delicate  grounil,  but  a 
slight  remembrance  rises  in  the  writer  which  can 
grate  nowhere.  iSIr.  Forster  relates  how  a  certain 
friend,  being  in  Florence,  sent  him  home  a  leaf 
from  the  garden  of  his  old  house  at  Fiesole. 

That  friend  had  first  a^ked  him  what  he  should 
send  him  home,  and  he  hail  stipulated  for  this  gift, 
—  (bund  by  Mr.  Forster  among  his  |)a})ers  alter 
his  death.  Th^  friend,  on  coming  back  U)  Eng- 
land, rclat<>d  to  Landor  that  he  had  been  much  em- 
baiTasscd,  on  going  in  seaivh  of  the  leaf,  by  his 
driver's  suddenly  stopping  his  horses  in  a  narrow 
lane,  and  j)resenting  him  (the  friend')  to  "  La 
Signora  Landora."     The  lady  was  walking  alone 


ing  iKjcn  told  to  drive  to  the  Villa  Landora,  inferred 
that  he  must  bo  conveying  a  guest  or  visitor.  "  I 
pulled  off  mv  hat,"  said  the  friend,  "  ai)ologized 
lor  tlie  coachman's  mistake,  and  drove  on.  The 
lady  was  walking  with  a  rapid  and  firm  step,  had 
bright  eyes,  a  fine  fresh  color,  and  looked  animated 
and  agreeable."  Landor  checked  off  .each  clause 
of  the  description,  with  a  stately  nod  of  more  than 
ready  assent,  and  replied,  with  all  his  tremendous 
energy  concentrated  into  the  sentence  :  "  And  the 
Lord  forbid  that  I  should  do  otherwise  than  de- 
clare that  she  always  was  agreeable,  —  to  everj' 
one  but  me  !  " 

Mr.  Porster  step  by  step  builds  up  the  evidence  on 
which  he  writes  this  life  and  states  tlus  character. 
In  like  manner,  he  gives  the  evidence  for  his  hi^-h 
estimation  of  Landor's  works,  and  —  it  may  be 
added  —  for  their  recompense  against  some  neglect, 
in  finding  so  sympathetic,  acute,  and  devoted  a 
champion.  Nothing  in  the  book  is  more  remarka- 
ble than  his  examination  of  each  of  Landor's  suc- 
cessive pieces  of  writing,  his  delicate  discernment 
of  their  beauties,  aud  his  strong  desire  to  impart 
his  own  perceptions  in  tliis  wise  to  the  great  audi- 
ence that  is  yet  to  come.  It  rarely  befalls  an  author 
to  have  such  a  commentator  :  to  Ixicome  the  sub- 
iect  of  so  much  artistic  skill  and  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  such  infinite  and  loving  pains.  Alike 
as  a  piece  of  biography,  and  as  a  commentary  upon 
the  beauties  of  a  great  writer,  the  book  is  a  mas- 
sive book  ;  as  the  man  and  the  writer  were  mas- 
sive too.  Sometimes,  when  the  balance  held  by 
Mr.  Forster  has  seemed  ibr  a  moment  to  turn  a  little 
heavily  against  the  infirmities  of  temperament  of  a 
grand  old  friend,  we  have  felt  something  of  a 
shock  ;  but  we  have  not  been  once  able  to  gainsay 
the  justice  of  the  scales.  Tliis  feeling,  too,  has 
only  fluttered  out  of  the  detail,  here  or  there,  and 
has  vanished  before  the  whole.  We  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Forster  that  "  Judgment  has  been  passed  " 
—  as  it  should  be  —  "  with  an  equal  desire  to  be 
only  juBt  on  all  the  qualities  of  his  temperament 
which  affected  necessarily  not  his  own  life  only. 
But,  now  that  the  story  is  told,  no  one  will  have 
difficulty  in  striking  the  balance  between  its  good 
and  ill  ;  and  what  was  really  imperishable  in  Lan- 
dor's genius  will  not  be  treasured  less,  or  less  un- 
derstood, for  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
character." 

Mr.  Forster's  second  voliune  gives  a  fac-simile 
of  Landor's  ^vriting  at  seventy-five.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  are  curious  in  caligraphj, 
to  know  that  its  resemblance  to  the  recent  hand- 
writing of  that  great  genius,  M.  Victor  Hugo,  is 
singularly  strong. 

In  a  military  burial-ground  in  India,  the  name 
of  Walter  Landou  is  associated  with  the  pres- 
ent writer's,  over  the  grave  of  a  young  officer.  No 
name  could  stand  there,  more  inseparably  associated 
in  the  writer's  mind  with  the  dignity  of  generosity  : 
with  a  noble  scorn  of  all  littleness,  all  cruelty,  op- 
pression, fraud,  and  false  pretence. 


A  GREAT  JEWEL  ROBBERY. 


IN   TWO    CHAPTERS.  —  II. 

A  MONTH  passed  when  one  cold  January  day  I 
was  in  the  show-room,  and  the  same  lady  made  her 
ap|)earance  alone.  She  still  wore  her  respirator, 
but  looked  very  pale,  haggard,  and  troubled.  The 
bold  l(Kjk  seemed  to  have  gone  from  her  eyes;  and 
on  a  bright  Italian- winter-day  ;  and  the  man,  hav-    as  I  recall  my  thoughts,  I  felt  that  I  had  misjudged 
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hor,  <br.«he  began  to  8i)eak tenderly  oilier  liusband, 
Mr.  Ross,  who  was  lyin;x  very  ill  at  the  hotel. 

'•  I  have  broujjht  back  the  cross  to  be  repaired," 
.<lii'  said,  drawing  the  little  morocco  case  from  her 
rich  sable  muff.  "  The  ring  was  too  slight,  and  it 
broke  from  my  necklet  the  second  time  it  was  worn. 
I  had  a  narrow  escajie  of  losing  it ;  but  Mr.  Rosb 
found,  it  himself  upon  the  lawn,  trodden  into  the 
grass.  I  thought  I  would  leave  it  until  we  came 
up  again.     Of  course,  you  can  repair  it  ?  " 

I  expressed  my  sorrow,  and  promised  to  have  it 
seen  to  at  once. 

"  You  need  not  hurry  for  a  few  days.  Mr.  Ross 
is  in  town  to  consult  Sir  Ealing  Dean,  and  I  fear 
he  will  send  us  to  Madeira.  This  climate  is  killing 
my  poor  husband." 

The  distant  hauteur  was  all  gone ;  and  in  a  lady- 
like, courteous  manner,  our  customer  bowed  to  my 
few  sympathetic  remarks,  and  hints  of  its  being  an 
unusually  trying  season,  &c. 

"  Our  friend  was  delighted  with  the  little  brace- 
let, a  gift  which  Mr.  Ross  wishes  to  supplement 
with  something  a  little  more  valuable.  Perhaps  I 
could  be  allowed  to  select  a  tew  things  for  you  to 
submit  to  his  choice  at  the  hotel?  I  know  his 
taste  now  jiretty  well,  and  it  will  save  trouble." 

"  Anything  you  like  to  select  shall  be  sent, 
ma'am,"  I  said ;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  open  and 
display  to  their  best  advantage  some  very  valuable 
bracelets,  which  were  one  and  all  rejected. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  sadly,  "  they  are  very  hand- 
some ;  but  Mr.  Ross  would  not  like  them,  I  am  sure, 
and  it  is  useless  to  take  things  on  that  he  would 
not  approve.  His  taste  was  always  good  ;  and  as 
his  health  fails,  it  seems  to  have  acquired  an  inde- 
scribable tone  that  I  cannot  explain,  except  that  it 
is  artistic  and  dreamy." 

I  brought  out  some  plain  but  good  pearl  and  dia- 
mond ornaments  in  suites,  one  suite  in  particular 
taking  her  attention. 

"  Yes  ;  I  like  that.     You  mi^ht  send  that." 

"  It  is  a  suite  made  to  order ;  out  it  could  be  made 
again  in  a  very  short  time,"  I  said. 

"  That  would  not  do,"  she  said,  "  unless  it  could 
be  supplied  in  a  fortnight." 

"  I  think  we  could  get  over  that  difficulty,"  I  said 
with  a  smile ;  aud  then  bracelets,  rings,  chains,  and 
watches  —  certainly  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  we 
had  —  were  selected  and  put  aside. 

"  It  is  only  fair  to  say,"  said  the  lady,  smiling  —  at 
least,  I  could  see  that  she  was  smiling,  in  spite  of 
her  respirator,  —  "  that  Mr.  Ross  will  not  purchase 
many  of  these  elegant  ornaments.  I  know  he  would 
like  a  watch  and  chain,  and  a  ring.  Perhaps,  too, 
if  he  admired  them,  one  of  those  pearl  suites ;  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  speak,  as  since  his  illness  he 
has  become,  not,  irritable  but  —  but  —  jierhaps  a 
little  hard  to  ])lcase,  and  I  should  be  soiTy  if  he  re- 
jected everything  you  brought." 

So  much  delicacy  was  displayed  in  these  remarks, 
that  I  could  only  courteously  assure  her  that  we 
should  only  be  too  happy  to  attend  again  and  again 
upon  Mr.  Ross,  till  we  had  hit  upon  something  he 
admired  ;  and  upon  jiromising  to  send  the  selected 
goods  on  the  next  morning  at  eleven,  our  visitor  rose 
to  go.  • 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  send  tliis  afternoon,"  said 
the  lady  on  rising,  "  but  I  don't  thiok  Mr.  Ross 
•  I'lite  well  enough.  He  saw  our  physician  this 
iiioriiing,  and  the  interviews  are  always  very  try'uag 
to  his  nerves." 

I  placed  the  little  cross  in  the  workmen's  hands 


for  repair ;  and  the  next  morning,  jjunctually  at 
eleven,  I  was  at  Moore's  Hotel,  accompanied  by  a 
]H)rter  with  a  goodly  assortment  of  jewelry. 

A  few  words  with  the  manager  set  me  quite  at 
ease,  though  my  inquiries  were  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  Mr.  Elliston  Ross  lived  in  Yorkshire,  owned 
coal  mines,  and  was  in  town  to  visit  the  court  phy- 
sician, Sir  Ealing  Dean ;  had  been  there  once  before 
for  the  same  reason ;  perfect  gentleman  ;  his  lady 
quite  an  angel,  —  waited  on  him  night  and  day. 

I  was  shown  into  the  room  Avhere  Mrs.  Ross  was 
seated,  —  this  time  without  her  respirator.  She  rose 
with  a  sad  smile,  and  motioned  me  to  a  seat ;  while 
putting  on  her  respirator,  she  went  into  the  next 
room,  remaining  absent  a  few  minutes,  and  tlien 
returning,  requested  me  to  bring  in  my  cases  for  Mr. 
Ross  to  see. 

I  had  left  the  porter  down-stairs ;  so,  takin"  up 
the  tw^o  small  leatliern  boxes,  I  followed  Mrs.  Ross 
into  a  slightly  shaded  room,  where,  looking  deathly 
pale,  the  gentleman  who  had  visited  our  place  of 
business  lay  upon  a  couch  reading  the  Times.  He 
Avas  attired  in  a  blue  cloth  dressing-gown,  and  had 
a  small  table  drawn  up  to  his  side,  on  which  were  a 
bottle,  glass,  and  a  caraffe  which  seemed  to  contain 
barley-water.  He,  too,  wore  a  respirator ;  but  he 
removed  it  for  a  few  moments  to  take  a  little  of  the 
barley-water,  and  then  carefully  replaced  it,  cough- 
ing hollowly  the  while. 

"  Sorr}'  to  bring  you  into  a  sick-room,"  he  said, 
courteously.  "  Sorry,  in  fact,  to  bring  you  here  at 
all,  for  I  would  much  rather  have  chosen  the  trifle 
or  two  I  wanted  at  your  shop.  I  trust  you  have 
not  brought  many  things,  though  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  that  Mrs.  Ross  thought  you  —  that 
your  lady  chose,  sir,"  I  said. 

He  nodded,  and  then  listlessly  examined  first  one 
and  then  another  ornament,  as  I  opened  them  out, 
but  ahvays  Avith  a  dissatisfied  air. 

"  Don't  you  like  those,  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Ross, 
in  rather  disappointed  tones,  as  I  displayed  in  the 
best  lights  the  pearl  suite. 

"  No ;  not  at  all,"  said  the  invalid.  "  Too  plain ; 
almost  vulgar." 

"  Might  I  be  allowed  to  suggest,"  I  said,  earnestly, 
"  that  to  see  pearls  to  advantage,  they  must  be  worn. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  }>earls  are  gems  which 
show  to  as  gi-eat  advantage  upon  a  dark  as  upon  a 
fair  complexion ;  and  if  your  lady  —  " 

1  paused  here,  and  glanced  towards  Mrs.  Ross, 
who  smiled  graciously,  and  then  clasi)ed  the  brace- 
lets round  her  shapely  wi'ist,  the  necklace  over  her 
fine  throat,  and  placed  the  tiara  in  her  hair,  —  look- 
ing almost  regal  as  she  stood  before  us. 

"  You  see  the  difference,"  I  said,  <lrawing  back. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  iuAalid,  iinjiatiently ;  "  they 
look  well  enough  on  her  ;  but  they  are  for  quite  a 
girl.  — Take  them  off,  Lilla." 

Mrs.  Ross  obeyed,  and  tlie  ornaments  were  re- 
placed in  the  case ;  when  I  nroceeded  to  display 
the  other  jewels,  but  apparently  to  find  no  favor. 

'•  Here,  Lilla,  give  me  a  glass  of  sherry.  —  Con- 
found this  thing,  it  almost  chokes  me."  He  tore 
off  the  respirator,  and  hurled  it  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

"  For  my  sake,  dear,"  1  heard  her  whisper  to  him, 
as,  stejiping  lightly  across  the  room,  she  picked  up 
the  resjjirator,  anc^  brought  it  back. 

"  Well,  there  ;  get  out  the  sherrj',  then,"  he  said, 
pettishly,  as  he  took  back  the  instrument. 

"  No,  no,  dear ;  Su'  Ealing  said  —  " 

"  Confound  Sir  Ealing  I     If  I  am  to  die,  let  me 
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die  comfortably,  and  not  to  be  tortured   to  death. 
Get  out  the  sherry,  I  say,  —  the  port  too." 

I  saw  a  tear  trickle  down  Mrs.  Ross's  cheek  as 
she  fetched  a  couple  of  decanters  from  a  sideboard 
where  they  stood  with  glasses. 

"  Have  n't  you  some  cake,  or  did  you  send  it 
down  ?  "  he  said,  inipatiently. 

"  1  have  it  here,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ross  softly  ;  and 
she  placed  a  portion  of  a  small  pound-cake  upon 
the  table. 

"  Give  me  a  glass  of  sherry,"  he  said,  impatiently. 
—  "  No,  not  that  glass  —  the  other —  Mr.  —  I  don't 
know  your  name  —  try  that  sherry."  He  sipped  a 
little.  '  "  You  '11  find  it  very  good." 

"  I  thank  you,"  I  said  quietly  ;  *'  but  I  never  take 
wine  in  business  hours." 

"  Won't  vou  try  the  port,  then  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I  would  much  rather  not,"  I  replied. 
"  A  little  cake  ?  "  suggested  the  lady.     "  We  are 
simple  country  people,  and  not  much  acquainted 
with  London  etiquette.    Pray,  excuse  us  if  we  tres- 
pass." 

I  bowed,  and  declined,  when  Mrs.  Ross  re- 
atl justed  her  husband's  respirator,  leaning  over  him 
the  while. 

"  Now  let  me  see  that  bracelet,"  said  Mr.  Ross, 
pointing  to  one  upon  the  table.'  "  But  are  these 
all  you  have  brought  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  can  easily  bring  a  fresh 
selection,"  —  though  I  had  brought  over  two  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth. 

"  Iiem,  yes,"  he  said  ;  "  of  course  f —  Do  you  like 
that  bracelet,  Lilla  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Ross  ;  "  I  picked  it  out  particu- 
larly yesterday.     That  emerald  is  so  beautiful." 

"  Put  it  on,"  he  said,  cixrtly  ;  and  she  clasped  it 
upon  her  arm. 

"  How  much  ?  "  he  said,  shortly. 
"  Thirty-five  guineas,"  I  replied. 
"  Dear,"  he  said,  —  "  very  dear.   Tlie  bracelet  we 
bought  at  the  shop  was  far  more  handsome  at  the 
same  money." 

"  No,  love ;  it  was  sixty  guineas,"  said  Mrs. 
Ross. 

"  Ah !  was  it  ?  I  forgot,"  he  said,  carelessly. 
"Well,  lay  that  aside:  I  don't  want  you  to  come 
for  nothing." 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  firm  to  satisfy  their  patrons,  as  well  as  to  sell 
their  jewelry,  and  that  we  should  only  be  too 
happy  to  bring  or  send  on  a  fresh  selection  for  his 
choice. 

He  assented  almost  rudely,  and  turned  over  the 
various  rings,  asking  the  prices  of  nearly  every 
article  I  had  brought,  when,  suddenly  tlux)wing 
himself  impatiently  back,  he  exclaimed,  "  Good 
heavens  Lilla,  this  room  is  insufferable ;  throw 
some  of  that  vinegar  about." 

Mrs.  Ross  smiled  faintly ;  and  taking  a  flexible 
tube  from  the  mantelpiece,  she  pressed  it,  so  that 
in  a  fine  shower  a  finely  scentea  aromatic  vinegar 
diffused  a  refreshing  perfume  through  the  room. 

"  lliat  's  better,"  he  exclaimed.  —  "  Now  show  me 
those  pearls  again.  How  much  did  you  say  they 
were  ?  " 

"  Four  hundred  guineas  the  suite,"  I  said,  hasten- 
ing to  lay  them  before  him. 

"  There,  take  them  away !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
can't  afford  four  hundred  guineas :  four  hundred 
shillings  more  likely.  Tliat  confounded  doctor  is 
ruining  me.  Let  me  look  at  the  watches ;  or,  stay, 
let  me  look  at  the  pearls  again.  —  No ;  never  mind, 


I  won't  have  them  unless  you  will  t'dce  half  the 
money." 

I  smiled  and  shook  my  head.  "  We  are  not 
dealers  of  that  sort,  sir,"  I  ventiu-ed  to  say. 

"I  don't  know  —  I  don't  know.  I  believe  you 
jewellers  get  most  terrible  profits.  Show  me  the 
watches." 

I  was  hastening  to  place  the  half-dozen  I  had 
with  m<^  in  his  hands,  when  he  exclaimed  again : 
"  Insufferable  1  Have  you  any  more  of  that  vinegar, 
Lilla?" 

Mrs.  Ross  nodded  ;  and  taking  a  cut-glass  bottle 
from  her  pocket,  she  placed  it  with  a  handkerchief 
by  his  side. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  giving  me  back  the  watches. 
Sprinkle  the  room  with  another  of  those  tubes,  — 
Now  you  !  I  '11  have  that  little  j)lain  watch.  1  'm 
getting  tuttd  of  this.  Let  me  have  a  chain  to 
match  — 99^c  one,  mind  —  the  thinnest  you  have 
—  and  that  will  do  for  to-day." 

As  I  selected  four  or  five  chains,  after  putting  the 
watch  aside,  Mrs.  Ross  took  up  another  tube,  un- 
screwed it,  and  then  appeared  to  be  taking  especial 
notice  of  the  chains  which  I  bore  across  to  the 
invalid. 

"  Those  are  sweetly  pretty,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
don't  remember  noticing  them  so  much  yester- 
day." 

As  she  spoke,  she  stood  close  to  my  side,  when, 
the  invalid  exclaimed  impatiently  :  "  There,  pray,  be 
quick,  dear  " ;  and  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  he 

Eoiu^d  out   the   contents  of  his  bottle   upon   his 
andkerchief  and  I  felt  a  fine  spray  of  a  peculiar 
odor  playing  right  in  my  nostrils.    . 

I  started  back,  gasping  and  astounded,  when, 
leapinw  from  the  couch,  the  invalid  exclaimed : 
"  Good  heavens,  sir,  you  are  unwell ! "  and  he 
covered  my  face  and  nose  with  the  wet  handker- 
chief, forcing  me  backwards  into  a  chair. 

I  believe  that  I  struggled,  but  only  feebly ;  for 
a  strange,  delicious,  enervating  languor  was  steal- 
ing over  me ;  I  saw  things  mistily  but  still  with 
an  understanding  mind,  seeing,  though  unable  to 
move  hand  or  foot,  that  the  invalid  was  bending 
over  me,  wliile  Mrs.  Ross  was  hastily  placing  the 
various  ai-ticles  of  jewelry  in  her  pocket. 

I  saw  all  that,  but  in  a  dreamy,  untroubled  way, 
for  it  seemed  then  to  be  not  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence, —  not  to  concern  me.  Then  I  have  some 
recollection  of  an  intensely  cold  sensation  as  of 
water  being  poured  upon  my  face,  while  my  next 
impression  is  of  hearing  a  closing  door  and  the 
click  of  a  lock. 

How  long  I  remained  in  that  condition,  I  never 
knew ;  but  by  degrees  I  woke  to  a  feeling,  of 
deadly  nausea:  my  head  swam,  my  temples 
throbbed,  and  everything  I  gazed  upon  was  seen 
through  a  mist  of  dancing  motes.  But  by  degrees 
thoughts  of  the  present  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  dreamy  imaginings  of  the  past.  I  started  up 
and  lookeci  ai-ound,  to  find  that  I  was  still  in  the 
inner  room;  but  the  jewels  —  the  cases  —  where 
Avas  the  invalid  —  where  Mrs.  Ross  ?  Was  it  true, 
or  was  it  some  strange  vision  ?  It  was  impossible 
that  I  coidd  have  been  duped  like  that. 

I  ran  to  the  door,  —  fastened.  Tlie  other  door,  — 
locked  on  the  outside.  I  darted  across  to  the  bell, 
but  in  doing  so,  caught  my  foot  in  the  long  table- 
cover,  tripped  and  fell,  dragging  the  doth  on  to  the 
carpet,  and  revealing  the  whole  of  the  jewel-cases 
beneath  the  table,  just  as  they  had  been  hastily 
Hum. 
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1  conld  not  help  it  then,  for  my  brain  was  con- 
fused, anil,  stooning  down,  I  took  the  cases  one  by 
one,  and  opent-u  them,  in  the  fond  hope  that  I  had 
been  deceived,  and  that  I  ^honld  find  the  jewels 
safe  ;  but,  save  one  rin^,  whic-h  had  escaped  their 
notice,  everythinj;  had  been  taken. 

I  sat  on  the  carpet  for  a  few  minutes  holding  my 
throbbing  head,  and  trying  to  recall  the  scene,  but 
almost  in  vain,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  portion  of  my 
existence  had  been  wiped  completely  away.  I  was 
showing  jewelry  atom;  moment,  the  next  it  seemed 
that  I  was  seated  by  the  empty  cases.  I  tried  to 
clear  my  faculties,  but  in  vain  ;  and  I  should  think 
quite  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  bqfori;,  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  robbed,  I  rang 
the  bell. 

I  had  nearly  amved  at  the  extent  of  my  loss  two 
or  three  times,  but  only  to  have,  as  it  Jdfet^*  a  "*'eil 
drawn  over  my  senses,  just  as  if  arelapl^were  com- 
ing on ;  and  then  mentallv  blind,  I  could  do  noth- 
ing but  rock  myself  to  and  fro,  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  remains  of  the  strange  stupor'  in  wliich  I  had 
been  plunged. 

Beft)re  the  waiter  could  ascend,  T  rang  again. 
"  Where  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  ?  "  I  inquired. 
"  Went  out  in  a  brougham  some  time  ago,  sir ; 
and  youi"  lunch  is  ready." 
"  My  lunch  ?  "  I  fexclaimed. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  the  lunch  they  ordered  for  you." 
"  O,  thank  you ! "  I  said  quietly  ;  "  I  '11  ring  again. 
Send  my  porter  up  in  five  minutes'  time." 

Tlie  waller  did  not  seem  surprised  that  the  door 
was  fastened  on  the  outside,  —  it  had  not  struck  him 
then  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  I  hastily  repacked 
the  empty  morocco  cases,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
made  my  way  back  into  Bond  Street,  and  met  the 
principal. 

"  We  were  just  getting  uneasy,  Mr.  Willis,  and 
going  to  send  after  you.     What  have  they  taken  ?  " 
"  Everything,  sir,"  I  said,  almost  fiercely. 
"  What !  "  he  exclaimed. 

I  told  all  I  knew,  while  he  listened  with  blank 
amazement. 

Then  followed  a  visit  to  Great  Scotland  Yard, 
and  to  Moore's,  to  find  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  had 
not  returned  ;  while  so  impressed  was  the  manager 
with  his  visitors'  respectability,  that  he  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  there  having  been  any  swindling  tran- 
saction. They  were  most  respectable  jx-ople,  he 
said  ;  paid  their  bill  last  time  without  a  murmur  : 
their  portmanteaus  and  boxes  up  stairs  were  all  in 
their  rooms  ;  and  it  was  all  a  nustake,  —  "  or  some- 
thing worse,"  he  added,  with  a  dark  look  at  me. 

Tliat  it  was  "  something  worse  "  was  very  soon  evi- 
dent from  the  tubes  and  bottles,  and  a  wine-glass  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  a  limpid  fluid,  found  to  cor- 
robnratc  my  story.  But  though  the  instruments  of 
the  deception,  even  to  a  couple  of  respirators,  lined 
with  wet  sponge,  were  found,  the  depredators  had 
made  their  escape,  and  were  never  found ;  though  I 
verily  believe  tliat  if  I  had  watched  the  lady-swin- 
dlers in  the  various  police  courts,  sooner  or  later 
I  should  have  encoimtercd  the  interesting  Mrs. 
Ross. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  after  so  heavj'  a  loss,  the 
firm  never  seemed  to  take  thoroughly  to  heart  tlie 
idea  of  a  junior  partnership  with  respect  to  myself; 
while  as  to  my  brother  assistants,  they  laughed  in 
their  sleeves  at  mv  downfall ;  thouirh,  aftor  all,  I 
cannot  see  that  t  was  mucli  to  blame,  this  not 
being  by  any  means  the  first  Great  Jewel-rob- 
ber>'. 
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ELEPHANT  SHOOTING. 

A  c.KKAT  number  of  even  thoroughly  pi*actical 
jieople  hold  that  "  cominw  events  cast  their  shad- 
ows before,"  and  that  good,  and  bad  fortunes  alike 
can  be  felt  as  it  were  —  or,  at  any  rate,  that  tlieir 
approach  is  known  —  before  they  actually  appear. 
Now,  my  experience  of  life  is  quite  otherwise.  I 
allow  that  pleasures  and  troubles  generally  run  in 
herds,  and  that  one  misfortune,  or  one  piece  of 
good  luck,  is  pretty  certain  to  be  followed  by  more 
of  the  same  kind.  But  I  hold  —  or  ratlier,  my 
exjwrience  teaches  me  —  that  great  events  in  life 
generally  happen  when  they  are  least  expt-cted, 
and  that  it  is  just  when  you  are  thinking  least 
about  it,  that  what  you  have  wished  for,  or  what 
you  have  feared,  comes  to  pass. 

It  was  so,  at  anv  rate,  with  the  only  day  of 
Elephant  Shooting  -1  ever  had.  Like  every  lad 
who  has  longed  to  visit  the  East  for  the  sake  of 
sport,  my  day-dreams  had  dwelt  much  upon  ele- 
phant shooting.  But  where  was  I  to  get  it  ?  In 
the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  there  are  certainly 
elephants  to  be  found,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  only 
in  remote  jungles,  to  reach  which  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  the  purse  I  could  command,  were  both 
too  short.  Ceylon  —  which  is  to  elephant  shoot- 
ing what  Leicestershire  is  to  fox  hunting  —  I  was 
not  likely  to  see  ;  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojkj  I 
had,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  very  little  chance  of 
visiting.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  great 
Walliar  jungle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherry  Ilills. 
Elephants  are  to  be  met  with  there  ;  and  every 
year  perhaps  some  five  or  six  fall  to  the  rifles  of 
Enjjhsh  sportsmen.  But  to  go  fi-om  Meerut  to 
Maaras,  and  enjoy  a  couple  of  months'  shooting 
there,  would  reqiure  at  least  six  months'  leave  and 
two  or  three  thousand  rupees  (£200  or  £300)  in 
hard  cash,  and  I  was  as  likely  to  get  one  as  tlie  other, 
—  which  means  that  botli  were  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  there  was  no  \ise  hoping  for  either. 

But  a  day's  elephant  shooting  I  did  get,  and  that 
when  I  least  escpected  it.  A  young  civil  servant 
named  Bland,  Neld,  of  the  3d  Dagoons,  and  myself, 
happened  to  be  on  leave  together  at  Mussoorie,  one 
of  the  Sanatoriums  on  the  Himalaya  Hills.  We  all 
knew  each  other,  having  been  for  neai'ly  a  vear  at 
the  same  station,  —  Meerut ;  and,  as  we  lodged  at 
the  Mussoorie  club,  and  sat  next  each  other  every 
day  at  the  table  d'hole  breakfast,  tiffin,  and  dinner, 
we  got  more  intimate  than  before,  whilst  killing 
time  in  that  most  agreeable  climate.  Bland  ana 
myself,  were  both  up  on  sick-leave,  Neld  on  pri- 
vate affairs  ;  so  that,  although  the  latter  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  going  where  he  liked,  it  was 
against  the  rules  of  both  services  that  officers  sent 
up  to  a  station  some  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  order  that  they  might  profit  by  a  cool 
climate,  should,  of  their  own  free  will,  go  down  into 
the  hot  plains.  I  mention  this  in  explanation  why 
Bland  and  myself  were  obliged  to  keep  silence 
respecting  our  snorting  adventures  ;  for  if  they 
haa  been  publicly  talked  about,  we  shotild  have 
been  obliged  to  feave  the  Hills  and  return  to  our 
dutv,  —  I  to  my  regiment  at  Meerut,  and  Bland 
to  his  cutcherry  (magistrate's  office)  at  the  same 
station.  But  Neld  was  under  no  such  obligation. 
1  le,  the  happy  fellow,  could  conie  or  go  where  he 
liked.  He  had  six  months'  leave  on  private  af- 
fairs, and  was  under  no  obligation  to  remain  on 
the  Ilills  unless  it  iuitxd  him  to  do  so  ;  not  tliat  he 
was  a  very  ardent  sportsman,  perhaps  the  least  so 
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of  the  throe.  Still,  he  liked  thr  life  in  the  jungle 
and  prelerretl  infinitely  tlie  freedom  of  living  in 
t«nt.s  to  the  routine  of  billiards,  whi.><t,  flirtations, 
private  theatricals,  and  balls,  for  which  Anirlo-In- 
dians,  when  at  Mussooric  or  Simla,  go  in  with  such 
vi;;or  and  t-ner'TN . 

In  oriltT,  therefore,  not  to  get  ourselves  into  trou- 
ble, and  still  to  oujoy  what  sjwrt  we  could  before  the 
rains  came  ou,  Bland  and  myself  made  oiur  fi-iend 
Neld  always  take  with  him  to  the  plains  our  tw6 
tents,  Avith  such  accommodation  in  the  way  of  fur- 
nitunr  as  we  required  when  under  canvas.  We  al- 
ways made  our  companion  precede  us  by  a  day  or  two, 
and  then,  giving  out  that  we  were  going  into  the 
neighboring  hills  to  slKxit  a  few  jungle  fowl,  or  look 
for  some  mountain  pheasants,  we  followed  Neld  to 
his  encampment,  in  the  Valley  of  Dhera  Dhon,  or 
often  lower,  to  the  pliiins  beyond  Dhera  pass.  Ou 
the  occasion  of  which  I  am  goin;j  to  give  an  account, 
Neld  had  preceded  us  by  twenty-four  hours,  and  we 
intended  to  join  him  at  a  village  some  eight  hoiu's' 
ride  fi-om  Mussorie,  on  the  edge  of  the  Terai  jungle. 
I  make  special  mention  of  this  in  order  to  show  what 
hot-headed  youn<r  fools  we  were.  Bland  had  been 
specially  ordered  by  a  board  of  medical  officers  to 
sojourn  for  §ix  months  on  tlie  Himalayas.  He  had 
had  a  very  bad  attack  of  jungle  fever  the  year  be- 
fore, and  tlje  climate  of  the  Hills  was  considered  the 
only  cure  that  could  be  i-elied  upon  for  his  com- 
plaint. 

Yet  here  he  was,  not  only  leaving  the  bracing, 
fever-dispelling  air  of  the  mountains,  but  actually 
o;oing  for  his  own  pleasure  to  about  the  most  un- 
healthy climate  in  all  the  Northwest  Provinces,  — 
to  a  district  in  which  the  very  worst  fevers  abound, 
and  in  which  —  although  not  at  the  season  when 
we  visited  the  place  —  no  European  can,  f(jr  eight 
months  of  the  year,  sleep  a  single  night  witliout 
risk  of  catching  the  most  deadly  of  the  various  mal- 
adies engendered  l)v  malaria.  A  regulai*  jungle 
fever,  caught  in  the  "terai,  between  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season  in  October,  and  before  the 
following  month  of  March,  seldom  fiiils  to  send  an 
Englishman  to  his  grave. 

Nor  was  I  an  iota  less  foolish.  The  complaint 
for  which  I  had  been  sent  to  the  Hills  was  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  heat  and  exposure  of  shooting  in  the 
plains,  together  with  the  damp  and  dews  of  the 
night,  was  pretty  certain  to  bring  on  an  attack 
and  do  away  with  all  the  good  I  hail  received  from 
a  resilience  in  a  gcxxl  climate.  But  when  men  have 
a  mania  for  shooting,  it  is  imppssible  to  reason 
with  them,  and  so,  although  at  the  risk  of  om-  lives, 
and  with  a  certainty  that,  if  found  out,  we  should 
both  be  greatly  censured,  and  remanded  to  our  i-e- 
spective  duties,  we  persisted  in  our  intentions. 

The  Terai  jungle  is  a  belt  of  tbrest,  more  or  less 
dense,  which  stretches  awav  at  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alayas, a  ilistance  of  nearly  tlu'ce  hundred  miles, 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Nepaul  frontier,  lliis 
belt  is  more  or  less  broad,  but  at  the  parts  which 
are  nearest  to  the  Northwest  Provinces  the  jungle 
must  lie  about  thirty  miles  wide.  It  was  on  the 
verge  of  this  vast  forest  that  N«-ld  liad  pitched  tents 
for  himself  and  for  us,  and  by  the  time  we  joined 
him  there  he  had  already  enjoyed  a  couple  of  days' 
sport.  We  reached  the'  village  after  a  verj'  long 
and  hot  day's  ride,  the  heat  lieing  all  the  more  felt 
as  we  came  from  a  climate  where  the  thermometer 
was  never  higher  in  the  shade,  even  at  midnlay, 
tlian  63^  or  64^  to  where  it  sUxkI  at  96^  an  hour 
before  sunset    But  what  will  men,  who  are  really 


fond  of  field-sports,  not  go  through  in  order  to  en- 
joy their  favorite  aomseiuent,  particularly  when 
they  are  on  the  sunny  side  of  twenty-five  I  And 
had  we  been  ten  times  as  tired  as  we  were,  the  sight 
of  what  Neld  had  already  shot,  and  his  description 
of  what  he  hoiied  we  should  yet  do  i«i  the  neigh- 
borho(xl,  would  liave  revived  us.  There  was  no 
need  to  ask  many  (questions  of  our  companion  re- 
sjMjcting  the  sjx)rt  he  had  enjoyed,  for  in  and  around 
his  tent  were  tn^phies  that  spoke  tor  themselves. 
One  of  his  classees,  or  tent-pitchers,  was  busy  when 
Ave  arrived  pegging  down  the  hide  of  a  very  large 
samber  deer,  whose  head,  ornamented  with  im- 
mense antlers,  lay  a  few  yards  off ;  and  as  we  en- 
tered the  uK'ss-t€^t,  we  found  Neld  busy  measuring 
and  noting  down  the  length  of  a  skin  which  had 
just  been  taken  off  the  body  of  a  panther  that  had 
fallen  to  his  rifle  that  afternoon  ;  and  four  coolies, 
or  porters  had  just  arrived  with  a  dead  boar,  which 
our  friend  had  speared  on  the  plains  during  the 
morning.  "  A  panther,  a  samber,  two  black  buck, 
three  spotted  deer,  and  a  boar,  all  in  two  days* 
sport,  and  I  single-handed,  is  not  so  bad,"  said 
Neld,  as  we  entered.  And,  indeed,  the  difficulty 
^ippeared  to  be  what  kind  of  game  to  select  from, 
for  botli  the  plains  and  the  forest,  which  was  about 
a  mile  off,  seemed  to  abound  with  every  living  crea- 
ture that  is  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  man. 

Our  next  day's  work  was,  however,  cut  out  for  us. 
Neld's  shikarie,  a  very  trustworthy  fellow,  had 
brought  in  news  that  a  large-sized  tiger  had  been 
desti'oying  the  cattle  of  the  villagers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  poor  people  had  begged  us  to 
shoot  the  beast.  This  tiger  had  lately  been  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  the  jungle  in  the  night,  killing  a 
bullock,  a  calf,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  returning  to  his  lair  shortly  before,  or  some- 
times shortly  after,  daybreak. 

Neld  had  with  him  a  couple  of  sporting  elephants, 
which  had  been  sent  up  from  J^erut  for  his  use. 
U{)on  these  it  was  proposed  Ave  should  start  about 
three  hours  before  dawn  next  day,  and  take  up  a 
position  at  some  place  which  Avould  intercept  the 
tiger's  retreat  towards  the  jungle.  All  arrangements 
had  been  made ;  the  A-illagers  had  tied  a  bullock  to 
a  tree  not  far  from  Avhere  he  had  killed  one  a  night 
or  two  before,  and,  as  Ave  tliought,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  "  pad  "  the  brute  before  Ave  returned 
to  camp  for  breakfast. 

At  three  A.  Ji.  we  had  mounted  our  elej)hants. 
One  of  these  was  a  very  stanch  old  animal,  a  thor- 
<jugh  shikarie  elephant,  wluch  could  be  trusted  for 
steadiness  under  almost  any  cireumstances.  The 
other  was  also  a  good  sj)orting  elephant,  but  wiven 
at  times  to  the  worst  fault  an  animal  of  the  kind  pan 
have,  I  mean  that  of  charging  the  tiger  which  Ms 
rider  is  pursuing.  All  that  the  sportsman  wants  a 
sporting  elejjhant  to  do  is  to  remain  perfectly  riuiet 
when  a  tiger  is  found,  and  not  to  flinch  if  the  brute 
tries  to  charge.  As  there  Avas  this  ineauaiity  be- 
tween the  two  elephants,  Neld  proiwseu  that  avc 
should  draw  lots,  and  it  fell  to  me  to  have  the  less 
steady  of  the  two  animals. 

A  tiger  will  ncA'cr  face  the  open  flat  country  if  he 
can  jxissibly  avoid  doing  so.  In  tJie  present  instance 
a  ravine  led  from  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  to  the 
village  Avhere  the  brute  had  been  so  oflen  seen.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  the  banks  of  which  Avero 
in  no  part  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  there  ran,  iu 
tlie  rainy  months,  a  small  current,  and,  even  now, 
patches  of  damp  san<l  here  and  there,  seemed  placed 
on  iiurposc  to  receive  marks  of  the  tiger's  "  pug." 
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These  had  been  cirefuUj-  examined  a  short  time  be- 
fore wo  readied  the  place,  and  the  shikaric  had  giv- 
en it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the  tiger  had  passed 
over  the  place,  going  oway  from  the  jungle,  since 
nightfall. 

It  wanted  now  an  hour  of  dawn,  and  we  took  the 
stations  assigned  to  u<.  Bland  and  Neld,  being  on 
the  best  elephant,  were  placed  near  where  a  branch 
of  the  ravine  diverged  off,  and  where,  unless  the 
tiger  (which  was  very  unlikely)  took  to  the  open 
country,  he  would  be  sure  to  pass.  My  station  was 
about  a  mile  nearer  the  jungle.  It  was,  so  far,  a 
better  place  than  the  other,  that,  hidden  by  a  small 
clump  of  trees,  I  was  pretty  certain  to  get  a  clear 
shot  at  the  tiger  if  my  companion s'had  spared  him. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  old  broken  tank  of  clear 
water  within  fifty  yards  of  where  I  stood,  at  which 
the  brute  would  be  safe  to  stop  and  drink,  whether 
wounded  or  not,  before  he  entered  the  jungle. 
Another  advantage  I  had  over  my  companions  was 
that,  as  in  the  East,  when  the  day  has  broken  the 
broad  light  bursts  forth  almost  immediately,  it  was 
pretty  certain  that  by  the  time  the  tiger  reached 
me,  there  would  be  daylight  enough  for  me  to  take 
a  steady  shot  at  him. 

Waiting  in  the  dark,  with  nobody  but  two  sleepy 
natives  to  talk  to,  and  not  able  to  smoke  in  case 
the  smell  might  turn  back  the  game,  is  not  a  cheer- 
ful way  of  passing  the  time.  I  knew  that  I  should 
have  to  wait  at  least  an  hour,  and  it  might  be  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two.  I  felt  sleepv,  and  the  at- 
mosphere was  very  damp  indeed.  With  me  was 
the  mahout  who  guided  the  elephant,  and  a  syce, 
or  horse-keeper,  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  to 
look  after  my  guns  and  ammunition. 

This  man,  to  whom,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  I 
owed  my  life  that  day,  was  not  an  Hindoostanee  by 
race,  although  bom  in  India.  Ilis  own  account  of 
himself  (and  I  believe  it  was  perfectly  true)  and 
his  parentage  was  as  follows :  His  father  was  a  pure 
born  Seedee,  or  Atrican,  from  the  coast  opjwsite 
Aden,  who  had  by  some  means  or  other  come  to 
Bombay,  and  thence  worked  his  way  up  to  Gwaiior, 
where  lie  had  taken  service  as  horse-keeper  with 
the  Rajah  of  that  place.  Like  the  rest  of  his  raee 
he  was  a  strict  Mahometan,  and  on  one  occasion 
had  left  his  master  for  a  few  months  in  order  to 
pertbrm  the  Hadze,  or  ])ilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On 
his  return  thence  he  had  ^^sited  his  own  country, 
and  from  thence  brought  with  him  to  Ujiper  India 
a  bride  of  his  own  race.  The  eldest  offsjiring  of 
this  union  was  my  syce,  Abdallah,  who  although 
speaking  Hindoostanee  exactly  like  a  native  of  the 
country,  had  the  ciu-ly  hair,  the  snub  nose,  the  thick 
lips,  and  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  a  decided 
African.  A  more  faithftil,  or  a  braver  fellow  never 
lived.  He  had  come  into  my  service,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom very  often  in  India,  •with  an  Arab  horse  that  I 
had  bought  from  George  Brown,  the  celebrated 
sportsman  who  was  so  long  Judtje  at  MozufFemug- 
gur.  Brown  offered  to  keep  Abdallah  when  he 
sold  me  "  Gas-lights,"  and  of  course  could  afford  to 
pay  the  man  higher  wages  than  he  was  ever  likely 
to  receive  from  the  subaltern  of  a  line  regiment. 
Besides,  in  India,  the  ixjsition  of  the  master  is  in  a 
great  measure  reflected  on  his  servants,  and  the 
syce  of  a  Judge  Sahib  Bahadoor,  to  whom  even  the 
greatest  of  natives  pay  the  most  unbounded  respect, 
is  in  a  very  different  position  —  in  the  "  society  " 
he  frequents  —  from  the  same  servant  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  infantrj'  sub.  But  Abdallah 
would  not  leave  his  horse!!    Where   that  animal 


went  he  would  go,  and  although  he  had  no  fault 
whatever  to  find  mth  his  old  master,  he  preferred 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  "  Gas-lights,"  and  at  the 
time  I  write  of  he  had  been  in  my  service  about 
two  years.  Of  coiu-se,  after  the  custom  of  the  Kast, 
he  did  nothing  for  me  except  look  after  his  horse, 
except  upon  occasions  like  the  present,  when  there 
might  be  danger  to  be  met  with.  Moreover,  Ab- 
dallah was  a  sportsman  at  heart.  He  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  out  intent  on  a  shooting  expedition, 
and  could  not  only  handle  a  smooth-bore  well,  but 
was  no  mean  shot  with  a  rifle. 

I  had  been  about  an  hour  at  my  station,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  strict  injunctions  given  me  by 
Neld  when  we  parted,  I  had  managed  to  smoke  a 
couple  of  Manilla  cheroots,  when  Abdallah,  who 
was  sitting  behind  me  on  the  howdah,  touched  my 
arm  and  pointed  to  the  east.  There  was  just  visi- 
ble in  that  direction  a  faint  glimmer  of  light,  which, 
however,  began  to  get  wider  and  redder  every  mo- 
ment. Just  then  I  experienced  the  cold  shiver 
which  seems  always  to  run  through  one's  blood  at 
dawn  in  India,  and  asking  my  henchman  for  the 
brandy-flask,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  piill  at 
it,  when,  bang  !  bang  !  I  could  hear  the  report  of  a 
double  shot,  which  sounded  as  loud  as  a  small 
piece  of  cannon  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  morning. 
I  knew  as  well  as  if  I  had  fired  them  myself  that 
it  was  Neld's  two-ounce  rifle  that  had  spoken,  and 
somehow  I  felt  that  he  had  done  what  he  very 
seldom  did,  —  had  fired  in  vain.  Tlie  shots  —  and 
it  turned  out  that  my  reasoning  was  correct  —  had 
followed  so  quick  upon  each  other  that  it  was  very 
evident  the  first  had  not  taken  effect;  and  had 
the  second  done  so,  I  felt  sure  that  there  would 
have  been  a  third.  However,  there  was  notliing  to 
do  but  to  wait,  and,  sure  enough,  in  about  five 
minutes  I  saw  the  tiger  emerge  from  the  ravine  at 
the  very  spot  which  I  had  been  set  to  watch. 

I  allowed  him  to  get  fairly  on  the  edge  of  the 
nullah,  when,  at  a  distance  o^  about  sixty  yards,  he 

1)resented  a  beautiful  shot,  showing  his  whole  side- 
ength  to  me,  and  with  the  horizon  for  a  back- 
ground. In  fact,  it  was  a  shot  that  no  man  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  of  sportsman  could  have  missed. 
I  sighted  my  two-ounce  rifle  for  sixty  yards,  and 
resting  the  weapon  on  the  edge  of  the  howdah, 
knelt  down  and  took  a  pot-shot  at  him,  aiming  just 
behind  the  shoulder.  Ilad  the  brute  not  moved,  he 
would,  as  the  Americans  say,  have  "  fallen  in  Ms 
tracks."  But  just  as  I  pulled  the  trigger,  he  made 
a  step  forward,  and  although  I  heard  the  "  thud  " 
of  the  ball  most  distinctly,  I  could  see  that,  although 
badly  wounded,  he  was  not  killed.  His  roar  of 
rage  and  pain  was  something  fearful  to  hear.  He 
turned  to  find  out  where  the  shot  had  come  from, 
and  as  the  damp  of  the  morning  had  prevented  the 
smoke  of  my  rifle  from  rising,  he  at  once  charged 
towards  us.  But  I  could  see  that  my  ball  had  hit 
him  in  the  spine,  and  thiit  his  liind  legs  were  per- 
fectly useless.  However,  the  brute  was  still  game, 
and  kept  moving  towards  us,  roaring  and  tearing 
the  earth  with  rage  as  he  went.  1  intended  to 
allow  him  to  come  within  a  dozen  yards  before  I 
finished  him  off  by  a  pot-shot,  when  the  brute  of  an 
elephant  on  Avhich  we  were  riding  turned  tail,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  m:diout  could  do,  fled  over  the 

Clain  with  us  on  his  back,  and  put  at  least  a  mile 
etween  the  tiger  and  ourselves  before  he  could  be 
stctpped. 

^Presently,  however,  we  got  the  animal  to  return, 
and  as  he  seemed  now  convinced  tliat  the  tiger  was 
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no  more  to  be  seen,  he  went  to  the  very  spot  where 
1  had  Bred  at  the  same.  The  animal  was  certainly 
gone,  but  the  trail,  or  "  puj;f,"  was  so  plain  that  a 
child  might  read  it.  Tlie  tiger  hjid  evidently  been 
very  hard  hit,  and  one  could  trace  quite  plainly  in 
tlie  sand  that  his  fore  feet  did  their  work  projwrly, 
but  that  the  hind  ones  ovorlapjHid  each  other,  and 
nuist  have  moved  as  if  the  brute  had  St.  Vitus's 
dance.  Here  aud  there  it  was  evident  tliat  he  had 
hat  down  to  rest,  and  had  again  proceeded  onwards. 
I  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  be  far  off,  and 
this  idea  was  con6rmed  by  the  conduct  of  our  ele- 
phant, who  would  not  move  an  inch  beyond  a  cer- 
tain spot. 

Knowing  that  the  ti^er  was  dying,  and  anxious 
to  prove  to  Neld  and  Bland  that  I  really  had  killed 
the  brute,  I  dismounted  from  the  howdah  and 
entered  the  thick  brushwood,  along  which,  until  we 
reached  a  couple  of  miles  into  the  forest,  we  could 
trace  the  animal  by  various  marks.  Abdallah,  who 
was  quite  as  eager  as  myself  Ibr  sport,  had  stripped 
ofi"  all  his  garments  except  a  waistband,  and  fol- 
lowed, with  my  second  gun,  close  behind  me.  The 
more  we  advanced  into  the  forest  the  larger  the 
trees  l^ecame,  and  the  more  open  the  underwood. 
The  trail  of  the  tiger  we  lost  and  found,  and  lost 
and  foiuid  again,  but  at  last  could  only  make  out 
that  the  animal  had  doubled  back  again.  This 
puzzled  us  very  much,  for  a  wounded  tiger  invaria- 
oly  goes  direct  to  his  lair,  aud  never  attempts  to 
deceive  liis  pursuers.  Fairly  tired  out,  I  sat  down 
tu  smoke  a  cheroot,  and  consult  with  Abdallah  as 
to  what  we  had  best  do. 

My  henchman,  who  had  somehow  picked  up  the 
science  of  sporting,  was  of  opinion  that  something 
must  have  headed  the  tiger.  And  yet  what  was 
there  —  unless,  which  was  very  unlikely,  for  we 
should  certainly  have  heard  of  it,  any  other  party 
of  sportsmen  was  in  the  neighborhood  —  to  fi-ighten 
a  tiger,  who  is  certainly  the  lord  of  the  forest  in  the 
jungles  where  no  bison  are  to  be  found.  Abdallah 
persisted  in  his  opinion  tliat  the  tiger  had  been 
headed  or  frightened  back,  and  as  Ave  sat  talking 
over  the  matter,  a  faint  noise  some  distance  off 
reached  me. 

Abdallali  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  he  had  been 
electi'ified,  ana  then  flung  himself  Hat  on  the  ground, 
with  his  ear  close  to  tlie  earth,  whilst  I,  who  had 
hardly  heard  what  had  surprised  him  so  much,  and 
had  taken  it  for  the  screech  of  some  forest  bird,  re- 
garded liim  with  no  small  astonishment.  In  less 
than  a  minute  he  was  up  again,  his  face  fairly  beam- 
ing with  delight  and  excitement. 

"  Salxib,"  he  wliispered,  as  if  afraid  that  even  the 
trees  would  overhear  liim,  —  "  Sahib,  your  luck  is 
great  t<5-<lay.  Inshalla,  we  shall  return  to  the  tents, 
and  be  able  to  show  Neld  Saliib  and  Bland  Sahib 
tliat  we  have  killed  something  greater  than  tigers. 
You  heard  tliat  sound  just  now  ?  It  is  ten  years 
since  I  heard  it  last,  when  I  went  with  Judge  Brown 
Saliib  to  tlie  great  jungle  of  Canara.  But  I  thought 
I  knev/  it  again,  and  since  I  put  my  oar  to  the  earth, 
I  am  certain.  Sahib,  tliere  is  a  herd  of  elei)liants 
in  the  forest,  and  ycm  will  see  them  very  shortly. 
Tliey  are  coming  this  way  slowly,  and  ai"0  grazing 
as  they  come.  Inshalla,  your  rifle  shall  make  some 
of  tliem  cat  dirt  before  the  day  is  over.  Listen, 
Sahib,  as  I  did  just  now ;  lie  down,  and  put  your 
ear  to  the  earth." 

I  did  so,  and  could  distinctly  hear  the  movements 
of  several  very  large  and  heavy  animals.  Tliey 
were  coming  towards  us,  but  slowly,  and  pausing 


often  as  they  came.  Pi-esently  I  heard  a^aiu,  and 
once  yet  more  distinctly,  the  slirill  crv  wliich  had 
first  made  Abdallah  start  up.  As  I  lay  listening 
with  my  ear  to  tlie  earth,  the  huge  brutes  seemed 
to  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  At  last  Abdallah 
touched  me  on  the  arm,  and  pointed  to  the  forked 
branch  of  a  banian  tree,  on  which  I  mounted,  my 
coiii])aiiion  motioning  me  not  to  go  too  high  on  the 
tree.  Here  I  at  once  perceived,  about  forty  yards 
in  front  of  me,  but  still  half  hid  by  the  forest,  a 
very  sea  of  black  blacks,  indicating  tliat  the  herd 
must  be  very  large  indeed.  One  old  patriarch  of 
a  bull,  very  light-colored  about  the  head,  and  of 
enormous  size  in  the  ears,  stood  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  me.  His  was  the  only  head  I  could  see 
out  of  the  whole  lot,  and  as  he  stood  calmly  looking 
at  me  with  his  mild  eye,  I  almost  felt  that  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  fire  at  him.  However,  there  Mas 
little  time  for  reflection.  I  had  never  shot  an  ele- 
phant before,  but  knew  that  the  only  vulnerable 
spots  of  liis  whole  body  are  just  above  where  the 
trunk  joins  the  head,  and  the  eye.  The  latter  is  so 
small  that  it  does  not  afford  much  of  a  mark,  but 
still  it  was  something  at  which  to  aim.  Acting  by 
Abdallah's  whispered  advice,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  one  well  practised  in  that  sport,  I  crept  up 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  elephant,  and  then, 
taking  great  care  to  keep  the  trunk  of  a  tree  be- 
tween us,  I  whistled.  The  brute  moved  his  head 
round  as  if  to  catch  the  sound  better,  and  in  an  in- 
stant a  two-ounce  ball  was  sent  crashing  tluough 
his  eye  into  the  braiu.  He  reeled  and  toppled 
over  like  a  falling  tower,  and  came  down  with 
a  crash  that  shook-  the  very  earth  on  which  I 
stood.  I  never  shall  forget  the  pleasure  of  that 
moment.  I  quite  forgot  the  rest  of  the  immense 
herd  that  suri'ounded  me  on  tliree  sides,  and  it  was 
only  when  Abdallah  almost  pulled  me  by  force  be- 
hind a  tree,  and  I  got  out  of  the  way  of  a  female 
that  would  certainly  have  crushed  me  to  death,  and, 
as  it  was,  my  danger  was  not  half  over. 

Abdallah  had  hardly  uttered  the  words,  and  I 
had  barely  time  to  interpose  the  friendly  shelter  of 
tlie  stem  of  the  tree  between  myself  and  the  quarter 
whence  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  when  the 
whole  herd  seemed  to  be  on  us.  The  jungle  was  so 
thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  tlian  here 
and  there  the  backs  and  heads  of  tlie  monsters,  but 
these  were  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  enor- 
mous as  was  the  male  elej)liant  I  had  killed,  he  was 
by  no  means  the  largest  of  lus  fellows. 

Tliey  passed  us  in  Indian  file,  crashing  through 
the  tangled  imderwood,  and  brushing  aside  the 
largest  branches  of  trees,  much  the  same  as  a  New- 
foundland dog  would  walk  through  a  field  of  wheat. 
Every  now  and  then  one  or  other  of  the  herd  would 
i-aise  their  trunks  and  utter  the  short  scream  which 
is  so  certain  an  indication  of  anger.  As  near  as  I 
could  judge  there  must  have  been  quite  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  these  enoi-mous  bnites  that  i)asse(l  us, 
aud  the  feeling  was  not  pleasant  that  the  least 
exjwsure  of  my  person  would  have  brought  them 
down  upon  me.  Abdallah  had  vanislied,  but  I  felt 
sure  he  had  not  abandoned  me,  and  was  not  far  off. 
Presently,  when  the  herd  had  passed,  my  faithful 
tbllower  came  down  from  a  high  tree,  and  I  could 
see  by  liis  face  that  he  tlioughl  our  position  one 
which  was  still  full  of  danger.  He  had  seen  plenty 
of  elephants  and  of  elephant  shooting  in  Southern 
India  ;  whereas  to  me  the  sjiort  was  jierfectly  new. 
>  shall  never  forget  his  look  of  disniav  when  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  at  once  proceed  to  cut  out  the 
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enormous  tusks  of  die  dead  elej)hant.  "  No,  Saliib, 
no,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Other  hattie  too  much  quickly 
come  back,  smell  liim  dea<l  brother,  see  master,  and 
stampee,  stampee  master  and  Abdallah  dead."  In 
short,  he  very  quickly  made  me  understand,  partly 
in  his  broken  English,  partly  in  Hindoostane,  and 
piurtly  by  signy,  that  if  we  valued  our  li\es  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  make  haste  and  get  away 
ii-oiu  the  i)lace  before  the  herd  came  back. 

The  sagacity  of  the  elephant  is  wonderftil,  as 
even  the  most  superficial  readers  of  natural  history 
know.  But  I  had  no  idea  until  Abdallah  explained 
to  me,  and  what  I  aflenvards  ibund  out  —  near- 
ly at  the  cost  of  my  own  life  —  was  true,  that  this 
animal's  instinct  is  so  near  akin  to  reason.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  wlien  we  first  heard  the  ele- 
phantr",  what  little  wind  there  was,  happened  to  be 
blowing /row  them  towards  us.  Tlie  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  we  were  able  to  get  near  them, 
and  to  kill  one  of  their  number.  ITiey  were  quite 
aw;ire  that  they  had  lost  a  companion,  but  owing  tc 
their  being  to  windwai-d,  could  neither  make  out 
by  the  scent  where  the  dead  body  was,  or  where 
•the  enemy  that  had  killed  him  could  be  found. 
The  object  they  had  in  view,  as  Abdallah  ex- 
plained to  me,  in  rushing  past  us  in  Indian  file,  was 
to  take  what  sailors  would  call  a  good  offing,  and 
then  beat  up  wind  to  find  out  where  the  slayer 
of  their  brother  elephant  could  be  found.  This 
search,  Abdallah  said,  —  and  his  words  proved 
perfectly  true,  —  would  be  conducted  in  an  extended 
line,  and  unless  we  could  get  out  of  the  jungle,  or 
at  any  rati^  out  of  their  line  of  search  before  they 
came  to  where  we  were,  it  would  most  likely  fare 
badly  witli  us. 

But  what  about  the  dead  elephant?  I  asked, 
for  I  was  loath  to  leave  such  splendid  trophies  as 
his  tusks  behind.  To  say  nothing  of  the  way  they 
would  authenticate  the  story  res^iecting  my  sport 
that  day,  nor  of  the  incredulity  with  which  Bland 
and  Neld  would  listen  to  my  tale,  if  I  brought  home 
nothing  to  verify  what  I  said,  the  tusks,  I  felt  sure, 
were  of  considerable  value  for  the  ivory.  Abdal- 
lah, however,  was  resolute.  All  I  could  ^et  him  to 
do  was  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  the  brute,  and  to  prom- 
ise tliat  he  would  "  plenty  make  mark  on  tree," 
meaning  that  he  would  here  and  there  blaze  the 
trees  we  passed,  so  as  to  find  liis  way  back  again 
on  8ome  future  occasion,  and  then  to  recover  the 
tusk. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  my  follower  was  in 
the  risiht,  and  that  the  herd  was  returning  on  their 
expedition.  Abdallah  stooped  down  with  his  ear 
close  to  the  earth,  and  made  me  a  sign  to  do  the 
same.  I  could  then  distinctly  hear  the  leisurely 
traui|i  of  the  herd,  their  occasional  screams,  and 
their  eontinued  breaking  down  of  trees.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  outflank  them  and  get  beyond  the  end 
of  llieir  line  before  they  were  near  enough  to  smell 
us.  Consequently,  as  they  came  slowly  towanls 
us  from  the  west,  their  line  extending  north  and 
south,  we  kept  edging  away  towards  the  north,  and 
trving  to  pass  beyond  the  north  end  of  their  line 
before  they  reached  us. 

Unfortunately  our  progress  was  slow.  To  die 
north  of  where  we  were  was  the  pearest  edge  of 
the  jungle,  but  the  brushwood,  the  roots  of  trees, 
the  grass,  and  the  hundreds  of  stix)ng  creepers  that 
t-.vist  from  stem  to  stem  in  everj-  Indian  fore.«t, 
w. ..  ^o  very  thick  that  they  cause  «1  ns  to  stumbU; 
at  rvfiy  sfcond  step.  My  tnllowt  r  was  not  inu*"?! 
impeded  l)y  his  clothes,  for  he  ha<l  notliing  on  him 


except  a  cloth  round  Ids  loins  ;  but  I  was  hindered, 
and  stopped,  and  my  clothes  torn  every  moment. 
Thus  as  we  jjrogressed  slowlj-  in  one  direction, 
whilst  the  ek'idiants  were  evidently  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  us  from  the  other,  our  position  was 
getting  more  and  more  dangerous.  So  long  as  we 
kept  a  certain  distance  from  the  line,  ine  brutes 
would  hardly  be  able  to  discover  us  bv  the  smell, 
keen  as  is  their  scent.  Very  fortunately  too  lor  us, 
what  little  wind  there  was  nearly  died  out,  so  that 
it  woulil  be  much  more  difficult  than  it  had  been 
an  hour  previously  for  the  brutes  to  discover  us. 
But,  as  Abdallah  said  when  he  heard  their  screams, 
they  were  fully  aware  that  some  enemy  or  other 
was  at  hand,  and  they  were  bent  upon  finding  out 
who  the  enemy  was.  More  than  once  I  urged  Ab- 
dallah to  make  die  best  use  he  could  of  his  legs, 
and  leave  me  to  shift  for  myself.  But  tliis  he  flatly 
refused  to  do.  "  ^\^lat  I  say  s'jx)se  Bland  Sahib 
and  Neld  Sahib  ask,  '  Where  }  our  master  ?  '  "  was 
the  only  response  I  could  get  out  of  him. 

Presently  we  seemed  to  get  nearer  the  edge  of 
the  jungle,  for  the  light  between  the  trees  became 
plainer  and  plainer.  If  we  could  only  get  out  in 
the  open,  we  sliould  be  safe,  for  even  if  the  ele- 
pliants  hafl  run  they  would  hardly  have  followed  us 
out  of  the  forest.  But,  as  Abtlallah,  who  from  time 
to  time  put  his  ear  down  to  the  earth,  informed 
me,  die  elejihants  were  evidently  getting  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  there  were  several  of  their  line 
tliat  outflanked  us  considerably.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  the  sounds  of  crashing  through  the  trees, 
some  of  the  herd  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards  on 
our  side,  whilst  the  edge  of  the  jungle  was  al)out 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  our  fi-ont.  Had  the 
ground  been  anything  like  Oj^en  we  could  have 
easily  got  off  in  time,  but  we  were  fairly  pounded. 
In  front  of  us  lay  a  mass  of  thick  brushwood,  inter- 
mingled with  a  perfect  mass  of  creepers  and  twist- 
ed plants;  to  our  right  the  ground  seemed  still 
thicker,  and  to  our  left  were  the  approaching  ele- 
pliants.  Goon  we  could  not,  and,  as  Abdallah  said, 
the  only  thing  for  it  was  to  turn  back  and  climb  a 
high  banian-tree  we  had  left  behind  us.  TIhtc 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  the  herd  was  getting 
nearer  and  nearer.  Abdallah  was  a  few  paces  in 
front  of  me,  and  had  already  commenced  to  climb, 
wlien  my  left  foot  and  right  arm  got  entangled  at 
the  same  time  in  one  of  those  cable-like  creejiers 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Indian  jungles.  I  had 
got  my  right  le^  over  a  prostrate  tree,  but  further 
I  could  not  move  without  help  from  some  one  else, 
anil  Abdallah,  flunking  I  was  close  l>t>hind  him, 
had  turned  round  the  tree  and  was  out  of  sight. 
To  ciy  out  to  him  woiild  have  only  brought  the 
elephants  upon  us  all  the  more  «mickly,  and  they 
were  getting  nearer  and  nearer.  Most  fortunately 
for  me  the  sjxit  where  I  was  held,  as  in  a  vice,  was 
directly  in  front  of  the  banian-tree,  and  diis  must 
have  made  some  of  the  elephants  diverge  a  few  feet 
out  of  their  line.  Otherwise,  judging  firom  what  I 
heard  of  their  movements,  one  of  the  brutes  must 
have  walked  right  upon  me,  and  niv  life  would  not 
have  been  worth  five  minutes'  purcliase. 

But  it  was  only  when  the  danger  was  past  that  I 
knew  of  what  value  tliis  friendly  banian-tree  had 
been.  For  some  minutes  —  it  apj»eared  an  a^e  to 
me  —  I  lay,  or  rather  sat  (I  should  have  oeen 
much  safer  if  I  could  have  lain  down),  exj)ecting 
every  moment  to  be  crushed  to  death,  and  unaMe 
to  move  either  hand  or  foot.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  ele}»hants,  until  at  last  1  could  fieel  the 
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wind  caused  by  the  moving  of  thtir  great  bodies 
throuirh  tlu'  air.  The  earth,  too,  Hoeiued  to  pbakc 
a<  tlu'v  caiiii'  nt-iuxT,  for  as  Alxlalhili  told  me  (ho 
hud  s'ten  thfiu  from  the  tn-e  wliere  he  was  perched), 
thore  were  not  less  than  a  dozen  lar^e,  and  five 
or  nix  small  elephants,  within  twenty  yard»  of 
whero  I  wa«  fixed  and  utterly  helpless.  A  cold 
swc  it  bur  t  ont  over  iiic,  and  although  I  had  often 
f  in  many  ways,  it  eeeined  tliat  all  my 

I-  ,  c   way.     IcouldyJ?e/  that  I  was  ghastly 

pale,  -.ly  lips  felt  parched.  My  heart  seemed  to 
stand  8till.  To  be  bound  and  helpleK;*,  with  the 
certainty  of  a  cruel  end  before  one,  is  very  dif- 
ferent Irom  meeting  death  face  to  face,  and  fighting 
for  dear  life  with  what  energy  and  strengtli  you 
have.  I  thou'/ht  of  home,  of  my  |M)or  uKither  iu 
Enilnnd,  of  friends  I  shintld  see  no  more,  of  my 

rr/i nt,  of  the  chances  of  Abdallah  escaping,  of 

the  improbability  of  it  being  known  how  I  had 
cnmo  l)y  my  end,  in  the  event  that  my  follower 
should  die,  —  all  these  auiong  many   more  things 

Ijassed  thi*uugh  my  brain,  as  I  felt  bow  utterly 
lopeless  was  my  situation.  Sly  double-barrtdled 
rifie  was  on  my  left  hand,  but  I  could  not  use  it  — 
could  not  got  my  right  hand  to  where  my  left  was. 
Had  I  been  boUud  by  ropes  to  the  stake,  1  could 
not  have  been  more  effectually  hindered  from  help- 
ing myself  in  the  very  least-. 

Fortunatelv  it  did  not  last  long.  The  last  thing 
I  can  recollect  was  hcarinjr  nn  elej>hant  crash 
through  the  underwood  within  a  few  feet  of  me, 
and  I  niuft  then  have  fainted.  When  I  came  to 
mvself  I  WAS  loose  from  the  creepers,  and  Abdallah 
\rho  had  evidently  cut  them  away  Avith  my  hunting- 
knife,  was  pouring  some  brandy  from  my  flask  down 
my  throat.  There  was  not  an  elephant  to  be  seen 
or  heard.  Abdallaii  told  me  that  it  was  only  when 
he  had  got  some  way  up  the  tree  that  he  found  I  was 
not  with  him,  and  felt  sure  I  had  got  behind  or  into 
another  part  of  the  same  tree.  lie  did  not  like  to 
call  to  me,  for  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  doeo. 
When  the  elephants  had  passed  him  a  little  some- 
thing seemed  to  have  scared  them,  and  he  coidd 
hear  theta  making  off  towards  the  interior  of  the 
jungle  much  faster  than  they  came,  screaming  as 
they  Avent.  He  dten  searched  for  me,  and  discov- 
ered me  not  four  feet  fttMn  where  the  lai^est  of  the 
henljbml  passed.  I  was  in  a  dead  faint,  with  my 
hea<r  hanging  down,  and  as  the  poor  fellow  expressed 
himself,  it  was  "plenty  much  time"  before  he 
couKi  bring  me  to  iny  senses. 

Now  that  the  danger  was  past,  Ave  became  curi- 
ous to  know  what  it  was  that  had  frightened  the 
e'c;  li.iiits,  and  Alidallah  XN'CTit-  beating  al)oat  here 
ami  there,  whilst  I  s.^.t  still  smoking  a  cheroot, 
and  silently  thanking  <Tod  ibr  having  delivered  nic 
from  vo  great  a  danger.  Pri'sently  there  was  a 
shout  of  triumph  from  Abdallah  and  then  anotlicr 
calling  me  from  abotit  fifty  yai-ds  off  t<i  come  t<J 
him. 

In  a  moment  I  was  on  my  feet,  and  yrhvn  I 
reached  the  man  found  him  dancing  a  sort  of  war- 
dance,  whilst  in  front  of  him,  under  a  big  bush, 
where  it  had  cvidentiv  crept  to  die,  lay  the  tiger 
I  had  shot  about  two  nonrs  Ixjlbro.  Tims  to  come 
npon  tV  '  '  <>■'  what  I  feared  had  been  hist  for- 
ever, iiensc  piece  of  luck,  and  I  was  not 
the  K;*-L  -unni^od  that  Abdallah  felt  rejoiced  at 
finding  it. 

But  it  was  high  time  to  rotora  to  camp.  Now 
that  the  excitement  was  over,  there  came  upon  me 
a  kind  of  reaction  which  was  most  painful.     I  felt 


hardly  able  to  drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  and  uo 
Avonder.  Witli  the  exception  of  a  cuj)  of  coffee  be- 
fore daybreak,  I  had  tasted  nothing  t<iuce  the  day 
befoi-e.  My  clothes  were  almost  torn  off  my  back, 
and   1   was   bruised  and  cut   by  stones  in  many 

E laces.  However,  I  took  care  to  make  Abdallah 
laze  the  trees  as  wo  went  along,  and  promised 
him  a  backsheesh  of  a  hundred  rupees  (£  10)  for 
his  day's  conduct.  The  elephant  from  whose  back 
I  had  shot  the  tiger  was  fortunately  found  witliin  a 
few  yards  of  the  spot  where  we  had  left  him,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  lus  driver  would  have  kept  liim 
there  a  week  if  I  had  not  returned.  By  the  time 
we  reached  our  tents  it  was  considerably  past  noon, 
and  never  did  bath,  cleau  clothes,  and  breakfast 
apj)ear  more  grateful  to  famished  siKjrtsman  than 
they  did  to  me  that  day.  At  first  Bland  and  Neld 
would  not  Ixilieve  a  word  of  what  1  told  tliem  . 
either  about  the  tiger  or  the  elephant.  When  I 
showed  them  the  fi-esh-eut-off  tail  of  the  latter,  and 
Abdallah,  on  being  cross-examined,  coiToborated 
every  word  I  Said,  Uieir  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds.  To  think  that  a  herd  of  elephants  sbjuld 
have  come  so  far  fi-om  tlieir  usual  haunts,  and  that 
two  of  the  most  experienced  8j>ort.>-men  in  the 
Northwest  Provinces  should  have  becu  williin  a 
couple  of  miles  of  them  and  not  even  know  of  their 
presence  was  most  annoying,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  my  companions 
woidd  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  to  have  had 
my  success  on  that  day. 

A  long  sleep  —  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  which 
had  been  ])receded  by  a  bath  and  a  thorough 
change  of  clothes  —  made  me  feel  another  man. 

Shortly  before  sunset  the  villagers  we  had  sent 
out  with  one  of  Bland's  peons  to  bring  in  the  skin  of 
the  tiger,  and  the  tusks  and  skull  of  the  elephant,  re- 
turned to  camp,  and  many  were  the  congratiUations 
I  received  when  the  sixe  of  these  trophies  was  seen. 
Tlic  tusks  I  sold  some  months  later  for  a  round  sum 
in  inipees ;  and  the  tiger-skin  was  the  carpet  of  my 
tent  in  India,  afterwards  of  n  y  barrack-room  in 
England,  and  now  tliat  I  have  given  up  soldiering, 
does  the  same  duty  in  my  study,  reminding  me  of 
the  first  and  last  day  of  elephant  shooting  I  ever 
enjoAX'd. 

USELESS  KNOWLEDGE. 
Every  clever  young  man,  I  believe,  j)a<ses 
through  a  stage  of  extravagant  ambition.  He 
kcej>s  his  day-dreams  to  liimself  if  he  has  either 
common  ^ense  or  modi'st}- ;  but  at  moments  —  and 
verj  pleasant  moments  they  are — he  sees  himself 
ensin-ined  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  world,  revo- 
lutionizing systems  of  thought,  embodying  the 
aspirations  of  mankind  in  undying  verse,  or  scat- 
tering j>lentv  through  a  smiling  land,  and  reading 
his  lustory  ih  a  nation's  eyes.  It  is  well  if,  wlien 
those  di-oams  dissolve  imder  the  possime  of  real 
work,  they  leave  him  content  with  tlu^  uKulest 
share  of  glory  or  good  conscience  Avhich  lalls  to  the 
lot  of  most  of  i««.  Whilst  they  last  the  yontli  is 
fn^quentlv  troi"  '    "  .ngst  other  we:ikue>ses,  by 

a  hankering  a  ience.     No  bounded  field 

of  knowledge  -n  imk-s  nis  buoyant  sense  of  unused 
power;  he  is  ready  to  phmge  into  seientifie  re- 
searches, t^)  study  universal  history,  t )  l>e  a  jjro- 
found  theolodan  and  metaphysician,  to  be  fiumliar 
with  law  and  politics,  and  to  soften  his  severer 
8tu<lies  by  an  accurate  acqnjuntance  with  poetn'  and 
the  fine  arts.    It  is  aa  act  of  hitter  selfHlenial 
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■when  lie  first  forces  himself  to  rceognize  the  fact 
that  the  human  intellect  is  liniited,  and  that  the 
e8.<ential  condition  of  utility  in  this  world  is  to 
restrict  one's  self  to  a  narrow  field  of  labor.  All 
knowledge  is  too  vast  a  province  for  any  one  in 
tliese  daye;  we  must  be  content  to  work  in  the 
confidence  that  our  energies  will  be  supplemented 
by  those  of  our  lellow-laborers,  and  be  satisfied  if 
we  have  done  any  real  service,  however  humble, 
towards  helping  on  the  improvement  of  the  world. 
In  time  it  becomes  a  iwsitive  source  of  pleasure  to 
reflect  upon  the  vast  fields  of  thought  in  which  we 
are  never  called  to  exert  ourselves.  I  have  heard 
a  man  of  great  ability  express  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion on  walking  through  one  of  the  Universal  Ex- 
hibitions ;  at  every  step,  he  said,  he  met  something 
which  painfully  reminded  him  of  his  own  ignorance, 
and  brought  vividly  before  his  mind  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  liis  knowledge.  I  confess  that  the  effect  upon 
me  is  very  different.  I  have  walked  through  acres 
of  textile  fabrics,  miles  of  ingenious  machinery,  tt^ns 
of  thousands  of  square  yards  of  painting,  vast  accu- 
mulations of  all  the  countless  products  of  human 
ingenuity,  and  silently  given  thanks  at  every  step. 
Here,  I  have  exclaimed,  is  yet  one  more  branch  of 
knowledge  on  which  I  am,  and  shall  always  re- 
main, hopelessly,  profoundly,  and  contentedly  igno- 
rant. Ilere,  for  example,  is  a  steam-engine :  I 
have  not  the  faintest  notion  how  it  is  made,  or 
what  conditions  are  necessary  for  its  success.  If, 
by  some  reversion  of  the  ordinaiy  laws  of  nature, 
the  tide  of  time  would  flow  back  witli  me,  and 
set  me  down,  say  in  the  fifteenth  century,  I 
could  not  convey  the  slightest  information  to  tlie 
curious  people  who  would  doubtless  flock  round 
me.  Somehow  or  other,  I  would  say,  if  you  put 
water  into  a  boiler  and  light  a  fire  under  it,  and 
make  a  complicated  arrangement  of  wheels  and 
pistons,  the  thing  will  move,  and  carry  you  in  a 
couple  of  hours  from  London  to  Dover ;  but  if  you 
want  to  know  how  it  is  done  you  must  wait  for  two 
or  three  centuries.  It  is,  perhaps,  wrong  to  rejoice 
at  not  knowing  something  which,  as  j)eople  arc 
always  saying  in  public  speeche?,  ought  to  be  famil- 
iar to  every  school-boy  of  fourteen ;  but  I  pity  that 
imaginary  school-boy,  and  rejoice  sincerely  that  so 
many  people  are  laboring  to  l■emo^•e  from  me  every 
necessity  of  investigating  the  matter  for  myself. 
In  the  ingenious  romance  of  Sandtbrd  and  Merton, 
a  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  and  a  carpenter,  suj)- 
posed  to  be  cast  away  on  a  savage  island ;  and  a 
moral  is  drawn  for  the  edification  of  youth  from  the 
fact  that  the  carjjenter  is  much  more  valued  for 
his  power  of  making  baskets  than  the  gentleman 
for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Tlie  true 
inference  would,  of  course,  be  that  the  savages  were 
very  stupid  to  value  basket  -  making  more  than 
scholarship  ;  and  it  is  a  main  advantage  of  civiliza- 
tion that  it  enables  some  classes  to  free  themselves 
from  mechanical  toil.  Yet,  though  we  no  longer 
share  the  delusion  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  to 
the  superiority  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  all 
too  often  listen  to  exhortations  conceived  in  much 
the  same  spirit.  What  a  shame  it  is,  people 
exclaim,  that  we  go  through  life  knowing  nothing 
of  the  most  ordinary  processes  that  are  going  on 
around  us.  What  a  comfort  it  is,  I  always  raply 
to  myself,  that  I  can  get  on  perfectly  well  without 
knowing  liow  to  plouj^h,  or  to  make  my  coats,  or  to 
C(M)k  my  dinner,  far  less  to  make  an  electric  tele- 
graph. "  When  Adam  delved,  and  Kve  span, 
where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  "     lie  was  an  im- 


possibility, and  that  circumstance  must  have  been  a 
decided  drawback  to  the  state  of  society  in  Para- 
dise. 

So  far,  my  confession  may,  perhaps,  he  regarded 
with  indulgence.  One  may  take  a  certain  epicu- 
rean pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  vast  fields  of 
knowledge  which  one  is  never  destined  to  tread, 
and  yet  feel  gratitude  for  those  who  consent  to 
explore  them.  I  may  hug  myself  on  my  ignorance, 
and  feel  no  grudge  against  the  knowing  part  of 
mankind.  Yet  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  go  a  lit- 
tle further  than  this.  There  is  something  depress- 
ing in  the  monstrous  accumulation  of  facts  wliich  is 
going  on  all  round  us.  Tliere  is  a  loss,  as  well  as 
a  gain,  in  tlic  results  of  all  this  amazing  industry. 
We  cannot  but  envy  the  great  men  of  old  days  who 
could  be  at  once  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  and 
philosophers,  and  artists,  and  regret  that  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  difficult  to  be  anything  but  an  infin- 
itesimal wheel  in  a  macldnery  of  boundless  compli- 
cation. All  the  societies  for  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  which  spread  and  flourish  around 
us,  seem  at  times  to  be  hostile  to  a  genuine  culti- 
vation. We  are  aghast  at  the  enormous  quantity 
of  things  witli  which  it  is  possible,  and  sometimes 
necessary,  to  be  acquainted.  Undoubtedly  all 
such  societies  —  not  including  the  Social  Science 
Association  —  have  their  uses.  We  laugh  at  them, 
and  protest  against  them,  and  end  by  admitting 
that  they  do  good  service  in  their  way.  Yet  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  there  will  soon  be  room  for 
another  societj',  which  mi^ht  be  called  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Useless  Knowledge,  —  not 
so  much  as  a  direct  opponent,  but  as  a  necessary  cor- 
rective to  the  energy  of  its  rivals.  The  first  meet- 
ing might  be  held  in  the  Reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Scholars  sometimes  lament,  or  affect  to  lament,  the 
burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  yet  I  cannot 
help  fancying  tliat  they  arc  occasionally  laughing  in 
their  sleeves ;  and  that,  if  it  depended  upon  a  word, 
they  would  hesitate  before  tumbling  out  upon  the 
world  those  masses  of  manuscripts  which  are,  for- 
tunately or  otherwise,  beyond  our  reach  forever. 
Consider  the  countless  volumes  which  encumber 
the  world,  and  daunt  all  but  the  most  energetic 
students,  and  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  an- 
cient literature  now  in  existence ;  multiply  them  in 
projK)rtion  of  the  remnant  to  the  mass  which  once 
existed,  and  ask  whether,  by  this  time,  we  should 
not  have  been  forced  to  do  some  burning  on  our 
own  account.  The  British  Museum  itself  always 
gives  me  a  melancholy  sensation.  Suppose  that 
any  one  should  read  industriously  for  ten  hours  a 
day,  he  might,  we  will  suppose,  assimilate  two  or 
three  average  volumes  in  the  time,  —  assuming  that 
he  has  previously  acquired  the  sciences  requisite 
for  their  due  understanding.  Even  so,  many  single 
volumes  wt)uld  take  months  rather  than  days  of  la- 
bor. Let  us  admit,  however,  that  in  a  year  he  has 
thoroughly  digested  a  thousand  volumes.  In  thirty 
vears  of  uninterrupted  labor  at  this  rate  he  would 
have  got  through  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  huge 
stores  of  literature  which  crush  the  shehes  of  that 
enormous  collection.  lie  would  have  traversed  one 
region  of  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  and  would 
still  see  a  boundless  expanse  extending  before  him. 
It  is  enough  to  damp  the  aj)petite  of  the  most  deter- 
mined bookworm  to  think  of  the  liberal  provision 
made  for  his  consumption.  So  far,  however,  the 
employment  is  innocent  enough ;  tlie  most  indomi- 
table of  literary  gluttons  feels  that  an  ami>le  feast 
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is  provided  for  him,  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  gloat 
over  the  ])rospect.  He  may  even  hestow  upon  tlic 
world  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  publish  one  of 
those  l)ook8  in  which  the  mere  list  of  authorities 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages  sends  a  shiver  through  tl»e 
reader's  marrow,  —  especially  if  the  reader  is  una- 
ware of  the  display  which  may  be  cheaply  made  by 
(he  help  of  a  few'  skilfully  manipulated  books  of 
reference.  But  there  is  a  more  painful  conclusion 
behind.  Let  us  think,  for  example,  of  what  history 
is  rai)idlv  becoming.  Formerly,  a  man  might  be 
content  if  ho  dashed  through  a  few  centuries  in  as 
many  pleasantlv  ^vrittcn  octavo  volumes,  remem- 
bered a  short  list  of  dates  of  royal  accessions  and 
battles,  and  some  of  the  floating  anecdotes  which 
have  Iwjcome  proverbial.  Now  it  takes  as  long  to 
write  history  as  to  live  it.  Lord  Macaulay  bi'gan 
swimmingly,  and  took  us  through  some  thirty  years 
in  a  coume  of  delightful  volumes ;  but,  as  he  con- 
tinued, liis  plan  expanded,  and  it  became  evident 
that,  if  he  had  happily  been  spared  to  complete  liis 
orio;inal  plan,  he  must  have  lived  a  century  longer, 
and  would  have  found  that  materials  were  accumu- 
lating fast<'r  than  he  could  write  down  the  results. 
The  ideal  liistory  seems  to  be  one  in  which  we  could 
trace  everj-thiug  that  happened  to  everybody,  and 
know  what  he  thought  about  it,  and  how  far  he 
M'as  right  or  wrong.  We  are  required  to  study  all 
the  State  papers  that  were  written,  to  follow  the 
details  of  ever}'  negotiation,  to  form  an  opinion  of 
every  actor,  to  know  all  about  the  conteraporar^'  lit- 
erature, and,  in  short,  to  be  as  familiar  with  all  the 
events  of  some  past  epoch  as  the  inhabitant  ofLit> 
tie  Pedlington  with  the  gossip  of  his  charming  vil- 
lage. If  the  plan  continues,  it  is  aAvful  to  think  of 
the  fate  of  historians  in  the  year  1969.  They  will 
have  to  read  through  all  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  publications  of  the  period,  from  the 
lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  to  the  parlia- 
mentary reports ;  to  study  all  the  blue-books  as 
conscientiously  as  a  newly  elected  M.  P. ;  to  read 
all  the  despatches  of  all  tlie  secretaries  of  state  and 
-ambassadors,  and  everything  that  was  said  in  an- 
swer to  them  or  about  them  by  observers  in  foreign 
countries ;  to  study  parish  registers,  and  law  reports, 
and  tables  of  statistics ;  to  go  through  the  literature 
of  the  period,  from  ephemeral  novels  up  to  works 
on  metaphysics :  to  plunure  into  masses  of  mauu- 
fisript  letters  and  memoirs ;  and,  after  taking  in  thi.s 
and  much  more,  to  digest  it  into  some  comjirehen- 
sive  whole.  The  history  of  a  vear,  instead  of  being 
squeezed  inU)  a  paragi-aph,  will  expand  over  a  long 
series  of  folios.  Tlie  materials  for  such  porten- 
tous labors  are  being  conscientiously  preserved  and 
ranged  in  due  order  in  the  most  accessible  shape. 
Every  private  j^erson  of  any  sense  has  a  periodical 
jail-delivery,  and  burns  the  heaps  of  correspond- 
ence which  would  otherwise  make  our  houses  un- 
inhabitable, and  choke  every  cnpboai*d  and  availa- 
ble receptacle.  Tlie  nation,  so  far  from  imitating 
this  pnident  precaution,  preserves  every  scrap  of 
paper  —  useless  rubbish  or  invaluable  document  — 
as  though  print  were  more  sacred  than  human  life. 
Are  we  not  laying  up  stores  of  knowledge  wliich 
will  go  far  to  drive  some  future  philosopher  mad? 
Would  not  such  a  society  as  I  have  mentioned  be 
discharging  a  useful  ftmction  if  it  were  to  burn,  sink, 
and  destroy  somo  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
waste-paper  whieh,  as  It  seems  without  hyperbole, 
<he  world  itself  will  scarcely  be  able  to  contain? 

When  we   were  at  school,  history  wao  surely  a 
pleRsiinter  thing.     We  did  not,  it  is'  true,  kitow  so 


many  facts  as  are  now  considered  essential  to  a  well- 
regulated  mind.  If  we  complain  that  our  memories 
are  in  danger  of  being  swamped,  -and  impatiently 
tax  our  i-emorseless  crammers  with  pedantry,  we 
ai-c,  I  know,  sternly  reproved.  A  love  of  truth,  it 
is  said,  is  desirable  in  itself.  No  pains  that  are  suf- 
fered in  the  service  of  truth  are  superfluous;  and 
truth  of  all  kinds  is  de.'^irable  for  its  own  sake,  and 
a  sufficient  reward  for  the  patient  inquirer.  Tlio 
argument  surely  confounds  two  very  diflerent  things. 
It  is  not  a  question  between  truth  and  fiction ;  but 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance.  Tlierc  are 
many  things  which  ought  simply  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  because  they  are  of  no  real  use  to  any  hu- 
man being,  and  are  so  much  dead-weight  on  the 
memory.  A  very  similar  confusion  is  constantly 
turning  up  in  disputes  about  art.  If  we  complain  of 
the  photographic  style  of  painting,  in  which  every 
trifle  is  conscientiously  imitated,  in  the  apparent  be- 
lief that  our  eyes  are  microscopes,  we  ai'e  taxed  with 
a  want  of  love  for  truth.  Truth  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

The  ultimate  object  of  art  is  to  affect  our  imagi- 
nations, not  to  record  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  facts.  Labor  bestowed  upon  subsidiary  objects 
is  not  only  thrown  away,  but  positively  weakens  the 
effect  by  distracting  our  minds.  It  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  that  whatever  is  represented  should  be 
represented  faithfully,  for  otherwise  it  WQukl  have 
no  interest  for  us ;  but  it  c|oo8  not  follow  that  as 
many  things  as  possible  should  be  represented. 
Ilistorj",  in  tlie  same  way,  if  it  is  understood  to 
mean  an  account  of  everything  that  ever  happened, 
would  include  vast  masses  of  inibbish  that  ought  to 
be  left  to  unbroken  repose  in  the  dust-hole.  Drv- 
asdust  and  his  brethren  have  filled  libraries  with 
profoundly  learned  speculations,  and,  when  they 
did  not  abuse  each  other  like  pickpockets,  have 
kept  up  an  exchange  of  elaborate  compliment, 
which  the  poor  innocent  public  has  naturally  taken 
in  good  faith.  Who  wrote  the  letters  of  Junius  ? 
Wlio  was  the  man  in  the  iron  mask  ?  Where  did 
Julius  Cassar  land  in  Britain  ?  To  these  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  (questions  of  a  similar  kind,  many 
persons  would  ansAver  simply,  "  We  don't  care." 
It  does  not  make  the  very  slightest  difference  in 
any  possible  way.  Somebody  Avrote  Junius  who 
was  dead  and  buried  a  good  many  years  back,  and 
their  influence  on  politics  was  just  the  same  whoever 
was  the  author.  The  simplest  plan  would  surely  be 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  naval  cajjtain,  Avho 
mnkes  it  twelve  o'clock.  Let  us  assiuic,  in  future, 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  writer ;  the  S.  S. 
U.  K.  would  be  intrusted  with  the  destruction  of 
all  evidence  and  all  arguments  making  in  a  con- 
trary du*ection ;  the  future  historians  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  would  be  relieved  from  a  Aery 
thankless  task,  and  nobody,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
would  be  one  penny  the  worse. 

In  the  same  way  I  would  decide,  once  for  all, 
that  Julius  Cajsar  landed  (sftSi  at  Deal,  and  insist 
upon  the  question  being  finally  laid  on  the  shelf, 
and  antiquarians  turning  their  energies  to  some 
more  fruitful  field.  Such  disquisitions  have  had 
their  use,  like  the  pieces  of  imaginary  gold  for 
which  the  old  man  in  the  fable  advised  his  sons  to 
dig  in  the  vineyard.  They  have  incidentally  pro- 
duced a  great  turaing-ovcr  of  original  autliorities, 
and  thrown  light  u]Km  more  inqMJrtant  inquiries. 
But  this  is  an  inducement  for  children  :  we  are  old 
enough  to  know  what  is  really  valuable,  and  in  seek 
for  it  systematically  nnd  straightforwardly.     It  is 
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useful  to  jjive  boys  jnizzlcs  to  exercise  theii*  arith- 
nu'Ii;'.!  tak'nts;  but  when  they  grow  to  be  real 
ni:\;liiinaticianR  *tho  puzzles  sink  to  their  proper 
place  as  mere  playthings.  It  must  be  added,  too, 
thoui^h  here  I  confess  that  my  gronud  is  logically 
weaker,  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
weakoess  of  the  flesh  leads  one  to  prefer  fiction  to 
tnitli.  Whilst  we  grow  doubly  anxious  to  investi- 
f^ate  useless  matters  of  fact,  wc  remorselessly  sweep 
away  all  the  charmini;  fables  in  wluch  we  olncc  re- 
joiceil.  To  say  nothing  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
of  King  Ilengist  and  Horsa,  and  of  all  the  pleasant 
heroes  who  had  the  one  fault,  and  that  fault  shan;d 
with  many  of  the  most  delightful  companions  of 
our  school-days,  of  having  never  existed,  we  are  in 
real  danger  of  losing  all  our  villains.  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  are  being  changed  into  amiable  munarchs. 
Riclianl  III.  was  an  excellent  uncle,  who  spoilt  his 
nephews,  instead  of  smothering  tliem ;  and  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  "  Never  a  monster  need  now  de- 
spair, and  every  knave  has  a 'chance."  It  is  true 
that,  by  way  of  compensation,  some  excellent  char- 
acters are  being  sadly  mauled,  and  the  romance 
ruthlessly  stripped  off  our  ancient  idols.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  process  without  some  regret. 

All  visitors  to  Oxford  may  remember  the  gro- 
tesque heads,  covei*ed  with  grime,  and  with  highly 
comic  expressions,  produced  by  various  accidents  to 
their  noses  and  cheeks,  which  used  to  stand  upon 
pedestals  round  the  theatre.  The  last  time  1  paid 
thum  my  respects,  I  was  shocked  to  observe  that 
they  had  been  going  through  the  process  which  we 
facetiously  describe  as  restoration.  Their  gi-een 
vi>ages  had  been  scraped,  chiselled,  and  filed  down, 
till  they  wore  a  most  irreproachable  and  int^ipid 
simjier.  To  my  e}'es  their  beauty  had  entirely  de- 
parted, and  tliey  looked  the  noble  savage  of  fiction, 
dressed  up  in  a  black  coat  and  a  white  tie.  The 
process  deserves  imitation  in  one  respect ;  for  it 
would  be  a  great  saving  if,  instead  of  erecting  new 
monuments  to  recent  benefactors  of  their  species, 
we  could  plane  down  some  of  the  old  ones  into  new 
forms,  and,  for  exaiu]>le,  convert  an  ugly  old  Charles 
I.  into  a  bran-new  George  III.  But  I  confess  that 
the  change  conveyed,  on  the  whole,  a  melancholy 
moral  to  my  mind.  That  is  the  process,  1  said 
to  myself,  thi-ough  which  all  our  dear  old  villains 
are  being  re})laced  in  history.  The  ancient  mon- 
uments are  being  scrupulously  restored,  which, 
in  oflScial  language,  means  destroyed,  or  at  least 
flayed  alive.  Before  long  we  shall  not  have  a  vil- 
lain to  quote  in  a  paragraph.  Every  old  hero,  who 
cut  his  rivals'  throats,  strangled  his  wives,  and  mas- 
saci-ed  his  subjects',  is  being  converted  into  a 
likeness  t)f  a  comfoi*table,  well-dressed  citizen,  with 
evervtliing  handsome  about  him.  It  docs  them  no 
good,  and  dej)nves  us  of  a  great  deal  of  harmless 
aiiiuciuent.  When  our  descendants  have  to  refer  to 
r.  •'  '  spierre,  instead  of  loading  him,  like  our  gr.uid- 
fuiliers,  with  every  epithet  tliat  indi^^nation  an<l  hor- 
ror could  .m;j;.;v-t,  thoj'  will  be  obliged  to  speak  of 
hiin  as  that  ;iiiiial)le,  if  misguided  patriot,  whose  ex- 
cellent intentions  sonietiines  led  him  into  measwcs 
which,  if  we  only  knew  what  they  were,  we  might 
po->il)ly  ctuidemn  from  our  improved  point  of  view, 
but  which  seem  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  in  har- 
mony v.ith  the  moral  code  of  the  times.  For  when 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  man  has  committed 
crimes,  it  is  ahvays  open  to  us  to  point  out  that 
crimes  in  one  century  ee:ise  to  be  wvy  criminal  in 
another.  What  with  softening  do-.vn  shadows  and 
sliurrin^  o\  er  lights,  the  clear  distinctive  historj-  of 


former  days,  in  which  every  man  was  a  saint  or  a 
ruflian,  is  being  toned  down  into  a  monotonous  rec- 
ord of  commonplace  people  without  a  single  devia- 
tion from  the  average  standanl.  Surely  it  is  pei> 
missible  in  those  days  of  universal  resjiectabdity 
to  regret  the  change  for  a  moment.  If  Richard 
did  not  smother  his  nephews,  he  ought  to  have 
done  it,  —  or,  at  least,  he  ought  to  be  held  to  have 
done  it,  — just  to  increase  the  pleasure  with  which 
infhnt  minas  are  initiated  into  historj'. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  this  is  a  digression, 
and,  i>erhaps,  will  not  bear  a  ven-  strict  inspection. 
Let  us  liave  the  truth  in  matters  which  have  any 
bearing  uix)n  history",  but  do  not  let  us  suppose 
that  because  a  thing  really  hapix^ned,  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  its  never  being  tor^otten ;  or,  which 
is  a  parallel  case,  that  because  a  thincc  exists  some- 
where in  the  unverse,  it  is  important  tliat  we  sh<»uld 
know  all  about  it.  We  have  lost  as  well  as  gained 
by  the  progress  of  scientific  knowlcdc^.  Tliough  I 
have  heard  some  bigoted  conscn-atives  curse  the 
memory  of  Columbus,  we  may  take  it  to  be  a  good 
thing  that  America  was  discovered.  It  is  as  well 
that  we  should  know  where  are  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  be  able  to  construct  a  tolerably  trust- 
worthy map  of  Central  Asia.  In  short,  we  cannot 
seriously  complain  that  our  planet  has  become  a 
very  limited  place,  in  which  every  hole  and  comer 
has  been  pretty  well  explored,  and  laid  down  in 
perfectly  accessible  ground-plans.  Yet  the  loss  of 
mystery  is  a  real  loss  to  our  imaginations.  There 
is  no  room  for  the  anthrojjophagi  and  men  whose 
heads  do  gi-ow  beneath  their  shoulders.  Prester 
John  and  the  land  of  Eldorado  have  not  so  much 
as  an  unoccupied  acre  of  ground  left  to  hold  on  by. 
Once  we  were  like  children  living  in  a  corner  of 
some  huge  rambling  manor-house,  and  fancying 
that  all  kinds  of  ghosts  and  phantoms  might  be 
lurking  in  the  remoter  rooms  to  which  they  had 
never  penetrated.  We  have  grown  up  and  walked 
through  every  passage,  and  peeped  into  every 
closet,  and  find  that  it  is  all  very  commonplace, 
and  that  the  haunted  palace  is  not  much  more 
romantic  than  an  ordinary  lodging-house.  This  is 
a  small  set-off,  it  may  be,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  a  set- 
off a<iainst  the  practical  advantages :  the  completion 
of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  establishment  of 
regular  lines  of  steam-communication  with  the  most 
remote  islands  of  the  ocean.  The  process,  indeed, 
would  not  stop  here,  if  it  depended  upon  the  good- 
will of  men  of  science.  We  have  lately  heai-d 
immense  rejoicings  over  the  discoveries  which  have 
extended  our  knowledge  even  beyond  the  solar 
system.  It  is  unspeakably  gratifying,  it  seems,  to 
be  able  to  say  tliat  some  sort  of  gas  (I  entirely  de- 
cline to  write  down  any  specific  name,  lest  I  should 
expose  myself  to  the  laughter  of  all  well-informed 
pers<ms)  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  this  ridiculously 
small  planet,  but  in  the  sun,  and  in  Sirius,  and  iu 
various  stars  up  and  down  the  sky.  That  the  dis- 
coverers have  shown  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  I 
am  most  willing  to  believe  ;  but  1  can't  yet  derive 
much  comfort  from  tlie  knowledge  they  have  gained. 
Suppose  that  it  is  plainly  made  out  that,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  millions  of  miles  tlian  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive,  there  is  some  unpronounceable 
stuff,  which  also  exists  here,  how  am  I  the  better 
for  that  fact  ?  I  do  not  mean,  how  will  it  increase 
my  income,  but  how  shall  I  be  the  happier  or  tlie 
\vi.-er  ?  Everybody  Avas  in  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment last  summer  to  hear  soiuetlung  about  certain 
red  prominences  wliich  appear  round  the  sun  in 
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eclipi*e)»,  and  to  know  what  thoy  wen-  made  of. 
What,  I  ask,  are  the  red  proniinencos  to  me,  or  I 
to  thf  re«l  prominepccs  ?  Tlie  moon  was  always 
one  of  my  ilhision?,  and  it  has  been  oruelly  put 
down  by  these  men  of  scii'nce.  We  an*  now  in- 
formed, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  it  if  notliinj^  but 
a  biff  burnt-out  cinder,  whieh  is  some  use  in  petting 
up  ti(ies  (not  that  1  know  very  clearly  what  i)«  the 
good  of  tides),  but  totally  unsuitable  for  intending 
emigrants,  even  if  they  could  get  there.  Every 
one  who  has  had  a  proper  Talue  for  the  moon,  oon- 
sidered  in  a  poetical  or  sp^thetic  point  of  view, 
must  regret  that  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  better 
than  a  se<(>nd-hand  earth,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
monntaint>,  and  not  even  the  ghost  of  an  Alj)ine 
Club  to  elinib  them.  Here,  I  am  aware,  I  am  ui)on 
ticklish  ground.  There  is  no  name  of  greater  pow- 
er at  th4'  present  day  than  that  of  science ;  and  it 
is  as  awkward  to  say  anything  against  the  preten- 
sions of  men  of  science,  as  it  once  was  to  be  a 
heretic  of  a  different  order.  Yon  cannot,  it  i><  true, 
be  burnt  alive,  or  put  into  an  inquisition,  but,  which 
is  almost  as  bad,  you  can  he  made  to  look  extremely 
foolish.  The  men  of  science  regard  you  through 
their  spect-acles  with  an  air  calculated  to  strixe 
terror  into  the  boldest  heart,  if  yon  venture  to 
(juestion  the  advantage  of  their  most  trifling  spec- 
nlations.  Anything  which  >)y  hook  or  by  crook 
can  be  brought  under  the  mantle  of  an  'ology  is  a 
sacrerl  olyect  not  to  be  touched  by  the  profane 
vulgar.     A  poor  savage  .sees  a  civilized  being,  ca- 

f)able  of  producing  th»mder  and  supplied  with  tm- 
iniited  quantities  of  firewater,  devote  hinipelf  for 
years  to  the  pursuit  of  bugs,  —  using  that  word  in 
the  American  sense.  Tliis  strange  creature  will 
live  for  months  in  a  wilderness,  and  be  amply  rc- 
wJHrdefl  by  collecting  a  boatload  of  creeping,  crawl- 
ing things,  which  are  not  even  good  to  eat.  The 
savage  thinks  that  the  white  man  mtnt  be  little 
better  than  an  idiot :  and  the  white  man,  when  he 
comes  home,  writes  his  book,  and-  holds  the  savage 
ap  to  the  derision  of  an  enlightened  pnblic.  — 
"  Here,"  he  says  in  effect,  "  is  a  poor  creatnre  so 
ignorant  as  to  think  me  a  fool  for  spending  a  month 
in  discovering  the  Hotonchrmiontholixjux  Jonc.fH,  — 
an  animal  which  differs  from  aW  other  Hotonchron- 
onthoU)gi  in  having  two  more  spots  on  hi»  nose, 
and  an  extra  claw  on  his  hin<l  leg."  Is  it  so  plain 
that  th(^  white  man  has  nltogether  the  be?t  of  the 
argument?  Suppose  that  the  l)east  in  question 
had  remained  unknmvn,  would  thehmnan  race  have 
been  materially  the  worse?  Or,  to  p^rt  it  more- 
moderately,  coiild  not  the  month  have  been  spent 
to  more  purpose  in  some  other  field  of  labor  ? 
«^,,..,..  i-'innii^hed  martyr  to  science  once  planted 
a  some  loathsome  insect  in  his  thnmli, 

an  ■  ...  ..l!y  travelled  to  Emrope  with  his  burden, 
in  the  hopes  of  discovering  some  new  facts  abont 
the  way  in  which  the  animal  laid  its  egg.'».  tTn- 
luekily,  if  I  remember  right,  the  thumb  mortrfied 
and  had  to  be  amputated  within  sight  of  land  ;  and 
we  have  ever  since  been  called  iipon  to  admire  the 
zeaf  and  heroism  of  the  sufferer.  I  am  willing  to 
do  so,  just  as  I  admire  8t.  Simeon  Stylites  for 
standing  for  twenty  years  on  »  column,  and  saving 
hi-^  prayers  1,2-4 1  times  a  day.  Only  I  cannot  iielp 
ask:n<.',  in  each  case,  whether  so  rare  a  quality  of 
lier  i-^iu  could  not  have  been  turned  to  some  better 
ard.init  ?  Zeal  is  not  a  cnnnno<lity  of  which  we 
have  such  an  abundance  that  we  can  complacently 
see  it  running  to  wast«».  Science  ot^tn  means 
nothing  more  than  accurate  and  systematic  knowl- 


edge of  facts;   and   the  (pieKtion   always  renvains 
wljether  the  facts  are  really  worth  knowing. 

If  a  man  of  genius  spends  years  in  investigating 
the  habits  of  a  miero?coy)ie  animalcule,  it  does  not  fol- 
lo^T  that  the  game  was  worth  the  candle,  simply 
because  we  give  to  the  knowledge  gained  the  mys- 
tic name  of  science.  I  hare  l^een  amused  in  watch- 
ing a  controversy  whieh  has  sometimes  been  carried 
on  upon  a  trifling  point  of  this  nature.  A  harmless 
race  of  lunatics  has  lately  taken  to  amusing  itself 
by  climbing  the  Alps,  and  has  even  formed  a  chib 
for  the  pirrpose  of  stimulating  the  natOfal  Jical  of 
Engli.-ihmen  to  scramble  up  diflRcnlt  ]»l{ice9  at  the 
risk  of  their  necks.  If  enthusiasts  frankly  say  that 
they  climb  because  they  like  it,  they  are  s'tcTTjly 
reproved,  and  told  that  they  are  nnpardonably 
rash.  If  they  more  judiciously  swear  by  the  name 
of  science,  their  critics  take  off  their  hats  and  retire 
with  a  graceful  bow.  But  what  is  the  difference  ? 
If  I  go  up  Mont  Blanc  to  improve  my  digestion, 
and  have  a  good  time  generalh-,  I  so  far  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness.  If  I  take,  a  barometer 
with  nie,  and  discover  once  more  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  on  the  summit  is  fifteen  inches  less 
than  at  the  bottom,  I  add  one  more  infinitestimal 
fact  to  those  already  known.  I  advance  .science  in 
so  far  as  I  increase  by  a  microscopic  amoimt  the 
mass  of  raw  material  upon  which  philo^ofihers  are 
to  reason.  But  the  effect  of  fnv  obf^rv^ation  ujjon 
the  virtue  or  happiness  of  mankind  is  so  inconceiv- 
ably miuTrtc  as  to  be  inexpressible  in  latrgnagc  or 
figures.  In  one  case,  1  directly  add  tof  my  own 
happiness  and  health  ;  in  the  other  I  add  one  more 
triflmg  bit  of  information  to  many  millions  alrca<ly 
accnmnlated,  and  may  possibh-  do  some  rndirfct 
good  to  somebody.  Is  tnc  difference  between  the 
two  actions  so  enormous  that  one  should  be  nnspjtt*- 
ingly  condemnef!  and  the  other  held  trp  to  general 
adrniration?  Has  science  so  mysterious  at  po^^er 
that  the  most  homoeopathic  expression  of  scientific 
intention  conYefts  any  qrtantrty  of  cqTifvoeable  ctm- 
diict  into  pure  virtue  ?  If  people  would  only  Re- 
member that  science  is  nothing  but  knowledge  put 
into  fbrmulffi,  they  would  IVeo  themselves  from  this 
superstitious  awe,  and  see  tltat  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  not  so  broad  as  they  somef  hncs  imagine.  It 
is  an  Ms-torical  fact  that  I  walked  down  the  Strnnd 
at  twelte  o'clock  on  the  let  of  May,  1:869;  it  is  a 
scientific  fact  thttt  the  theriuometcr  on  that  day 
stofid  at  S^°  in  fty  sttidy ;  bnt  whether  chhet  of 
those  facts  be  worth  recording  must  de|»end  npon 
the  influence  which  the  knowledge  of  them  would 
exert  irpon  hnnran  happiness.  The  thermometrfcal 
fact  is,  no  doubt  the  most  in  feres-ting  in  the  cnfe 
siippored,  but  if  is  possible  to  have  too  mtfth  of 
thermometer?. 

In  saj'ing  a?l  this,  1  do  not  mean  (df  ofte  mo^nc tit 
to'  sneer  at  scientific  people.  I  love  and  .-^(^mire 
them,  t  rejoice  to  see  blue  flames  artd  elo'lric 
sparks,  and''^ to  hear  loud  e^pfosioWJ,  antl  even  to 
smell  disagreeable  (jdors  at  the-  Kov.tl  Tnstsitnti'-n  r.r 
at  the  Poh-technie.     1  e^  ; 

that  I  am  making  ft  scien   ,  ■ 
temijt    the    apixHite    of  the    Lipjiouolani 
ZoiJlogieal  fiardens  with  nuts,  or  otter  a 
to  the  ostrich.     Nothing  is  more  gratHS-in 
watch  the  ardor  with  which  men  throw  ; 
into   disputes  as  to  the  origin  of  > 
shctpe  of  a  monkey's  brain.     I  am  |  > 
with  being  a  man,  and  cannnt 
nmeh  difference  whether  my  rt 
apes  or  human  beings.     Still,!.  .    ,..v..  ....>  ...    -v 
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people  so  keen  on  the  subject ;  and  to  remark,  at 
the  same  time,  the  strong  bnjtlierly  love  wliich  al- 
ways prevents  them  from  growing  bitter  in  the  ar- 
dor of  controversy,  and  accusing  each  other  of 
])lagiarism  or  want  of  candor.  I  remember  the  old 
grammarian  who  wished  tt>  send  his  brother's  soul 
"  to  eternal  perdition,  lor  his  treatise  on  the  irregu- 
lar verb,"  and  am  glad  tliat  a  scientific  heresy  can- 
not excite  an  equal  degree  of  animosity.  I  revere 
even  mathematicians,  though  totally  unable  to  un- 
derstand them,  and  esjx;cially  unable  to  make  out 
why  tlie  elaborate  investigation  of  some  theories  is 
at  all  more  respectable  than  the  discovery  of  prob- 
lems in  whist  or  chess,  or  the  invention  of  Chinese 
puzzles.  But,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  I  think  that 
men  of  science  have  one  trifling  fault.  They  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  arrogant,  and  to  presume  upon  the 
respect  which  they  have  fairly  won.  For  the  genuine 
leaders  of  thought  this  is  at  least  pardonable,  but 
they  have  introduced  a  rather  unpleasant  style 
amongst  persons  who,  without  due  authority,  love 
to  clothe  themselves  in  tlieir  mantle.  Every  pen- 
nv-a-liner  is  ready  to  twaddle  about  the  "  inexora- 
ble laws  of  supply  and  demand,"  —  generally  in  the 
most  complete  ignorance  of  what  those  laws  really 
are,  —  and  to  indulge  in  platitudes  about  the  infal- 
libility of  economic  science.  For  a  similar  reason 
1  was  truly  pleased  at  reading  the  other  day  (I 
know  not  whether  it  was  accurate),  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  had  been  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  The 
Gulf  Stream  was  almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  or  the  German  who 
evolves  tilings  from  the  depths  of  his  consciousness. 
One  could  not  mention  the  weather  without  giving 
a  chance  to  somebody  to  clothe  himself  with  the 
true  scientific  swagger,  and  hurl  the  Gulf  Stream  at 
your  head.  There  are  certain  remarks  which  no- 
body ever  makes  witliout  a  certain  air  of  superior 
^visdom :  such  as  the  political  commonplace  that  the 
tyranny  of  a  mob  is  as  bad  as  the  tyranny  of  a 
despot ;  and  the  man  who  affected  familiarity  with 
the  Gulf  Stream  always  seemed  to  feel  himself  six 
inches  taller  in  consequence.  I  should  have  real 
pleasure  in  learning  that  the  Gulf  Stream  had  been 
definitively  exploded. 

What  is  the  real  moral  of  these  remarks  ?  Ought 
we  nut,  in  spite  of  sophistries,  to  rejoice  in  every  ex- 
tension of  knowledge,  and  to  believe  tliat  sooner  or 
later  it  will  turn  to  some  account  ?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  ridicule  absurd  pretensions,  and  to  groan 
over  accumulations  of  fact,  which  tlireaten  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  learning ;  but  we  are  not 
setting  ourselves  against  the  general  current  of  im- 
provement, and  objecting  to  a  process  which,  whetli- 
er  we  like  it  or  not,  must  take  place  if  civilization  is 
to  improve  ?  The  answer,  if  we  are  to  speak  seri- 
ously, seems  to  be  very  simple.  Professor  Owen 
startled  us  some  time  ago  by  the  assertion  (I  quote 
from  memory)  that  to  display  properly  the  various 
species  of  whalef')  there  would  be  need  of  fourteen 
galleries,  each  a  mile  or  so  in  len^^h.  A  museum 
on  such  a  scale  might  m-cU  appall  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer  and  sightseers  of  ordinary  appetites  for 
knowledge- 
Yet  if  the  wluiles  were  conveniently  placed,  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  wortli  seeing.  Now  our 
difficulty  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  that 
we  have  got  whales  enough  to  stretch  for  fourteen 
milf.'s,  but  that  they  are  not  properly  arranged. 
Our  capacity  for  accumulating  materials  lias  outrun 
our  powers  of  putting  them  in  order.  No  amount 
of  whales  would  be  too  great,  if  tliey  were  only 


classified  on  intelligible  jirinciples :  but  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  swamped  by  a  disorganized  chaos 
of  whales.  We  have  so  manj  facts  that  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Our  Dryasdusts  have 
accumulated  such  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  and  of  val- 
uable matter,  that  our  powers  of  silling  them  and 
bringing  them  into  shape  are  unecjual  to  the  gigan- 
tic task.  No  one  can  be  familiar  with  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  field  of  history  or  with  more 
than  some  minor  branch  of  scientific  inquirj'.  In 
time  we  must  be  content  to  get  rid  of  the  worthless 
material,  an<l  to  arrange  what  is  left  on  some  com- 
prehensive schemes.  We  want  historians  who  can 
deduce  some  living  principles  from  history,  and  men 
of  science  who  can  reduce  the  vast  masses  of  obser- 
vation to  some  general  laws.  AVlien  that  is  done, 
we  shall  l)e  able  to  catalogue  the  facts  from  which 
the  theories  have  been  deduced,  and  to  put  them 
away  for  further  reference,  or  destroy  some  of  them 
altogether.  Just  now  we  are  in  the  uncomfortable 
stage  which  some  of  us  have  experienced  when  a 
whole  cartload  of  books  —  good,  oad,  and  indiffer- 
ent—  has  been  shot  down  in  our  room,  and  we 
have  not  had  time  to  put  them  in  order  on  shelves. 
The  worst  of  it  is  tliat  {leople  are  constantly  bring- 
ing in  more,  and  raising  shouts  of  triumph  over 
their  wonderful  industry  and  virtue  in  bringing  in, 
it  may  be,  a  mere  mass  of  waste-paper.  AH  that 
we  can  do  is  to  have  patience,  and  submit  even  to 
a  little  unnecessarv^  arrogance,  in  the  hopes  that 
we  shall  not  be  quite  overwhelmed  before  some  one 
arises  to  put  things  straight. 


UNDER  THE  CHANNEL. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  journey  so  well  known  to  so 
many  people  as  the  water  journey  that  has  to  be 
made  in  passing  between  England  and  France. 
Perhaps  there  is  none  which,  with  a  fair  reference 
to  its  length,  excites  such  strong  feelings  of  repug- 
nance in  so  many  travellers.  It  is  wonderful  that 
the  many  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  passage 
across  the  British  Channel  should  have  been  so  long 
and  so  patientlj'  borne.  Rich  and  poor,  sea-sick  and 
sound,  dukes  and  Cook's  excursionists,  pleasure- 
seekers  and  men  of  business,  no  matter ;  the  same 
brush  is  prepared  tor  their  general  tarring.  To  the 
complexion  of  being  made  thoroughly  wretched  for 
a  certain  (or  uncertain)  number  of  hours,  must  we 
all  come,  who  wish  now  and  again  to  improve  our 
minds  or  estates  by  foreign  travel. 

Consider  the  arrival  ot  the  train  from  Paris,  face- 
tiously termed  of  (/ramie  vitesse,  at  the  Rtdlway  Ter- 
minus at  Boulogne,  on  a  wet  night  when  there  is  a 
nice  breeze  blowing.  It  is  not  comfortable,  tliat  om- 
nibus drive  to  the  boat  which  has  to  be  achieved  al- 
ter you  have  extricated  yourself  Irom  the  railway 
carriage  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord.  To  slide 
and  stagger  down  a  wet  and  slippery  ladder  with  the 
rain  beating  in  your  face,  and  the  wind  madly  striv- 
ing to  get  rid  of  your  hat,  is  not  pleasant  To  dis- 
pose safel}'  and  satisfactorily  of  the  small  articles  of 
luggage  which  it  is  necessary  to  carry  in  the  hand, 
is  troublesome.  It  is  a  sorry  business  to  watch  your 
pet  boxes,  marked,  it  may  be  "  with  care,"  forming 
part  of  an  avalanche  of  luggage  crashing  down  a 
wooden  slide  on  to  the  wet  deck.  But  these  are  mi- 
nor difficulties,  and  may  occur  under  many  othfr 
circumstances.  It  is  when  the  boat  clears  the  jiier- 
head  and  takes  that  first  convulsive  leap  at  the  bar, 
like  a  buck-jumping  horse  at  an  unexpected  hurdle, 
that  vou  mav  look  for  the  commencement  of  vour  real 
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troubles.  You,  Mr.  Heatlcr,  an*  travelUnf»  with  Mr. 
Writer  anU  Mr.  Friend,  it  lias  lon£c  been  notorious 
to  Mr.  Writer's  family  and  Iriendsthat  he  has  ajrifl 
of  l)ecouiing  sea-sick  on  the  shortest  provocation. 
It  accordingly  affords  you  no  siurpriso  to  find  your 
friend  divin;;  hurriedly  into  the  cabin,  obviously 
surrendering  himself  to  his  fate.  But,  if  it  fo  haj)- 
pen  that  you  are  strange  to  the  boats  appnjpriated 
to  tlie  service  of  the  Southea.«tern  Railway,  it  will 
surprise  you  to  see  liim  very  shortly  tumble  up  stairs 
l^am  wiUi  honor  depicted  on  his  pale  face ;  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  see  him  cast  himself  down  in 
tlie  rain  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Friend,  who,  equally  sea- 
sick but  more  knowing,  has  not  attemj)ted  the  cabin. 
A  snirt' —  one  snilF  will  prove  the  fact  —  down  the 
cabin  stairs  will  explain  all.  The  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  would  have  had  few  terrors  for  an  accli- 
matized stewanl  of  a  Channel  boat.  Perliaps,  being 
yourself  a  good  sailor,  you  are  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
passage  ?  No  expectation  could  be  more  fallacious ! 
The  narrow  boat,  built  for  speed  alone,  is  driven 
thn)ugh,  not  over,  the  tuiubling,  chopping  waves  of 
the  Channel,  and  takes  whole  seas  aboard  at  every 
pitch  and  roll.  Add  the  driving  spray,  and  from  be- 
ing wet  through  there  is  no  escape.  The  cabin  is 
already  crammed  witli  victims,  too  miserably  ill 
to  be  conscious  of  the  villanous  atmos[)here  they 
breatlie,  and  there  would  be  no  getting  into  it  even 
if  you  wished.  You  must  stay  on  deck  ex|)osed  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  weather.  In  all  directions 
arc  ladies,  prone  and  prostrate,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  protect  themselves  with  shawls,  or  rugs,  or  oil- 
skin garments,  lent  (tor  a  consideration)  by  the 
crew,  who  drive  a  brisk  and  profitable  trade  in  such 
articles.  Clothes  are  spoilt,  tempers  suffer,  and  a 
dripping  and  moody  band  emerge  on  the  Folkestone 
pier,  ilie  two  hours'  railway  journey  up  to  town, 
with  salt  water  sticky  in  your  hair,  stiffening  your 
clothes,  and  running  out  at  the  cuffs  of  your  many 
coats  ;  with  evil  suggestions  of  stale  cabin  pervading 
your  fellow-travellers ;  and  somebody  in  a  middle 
seat  becoming  retrosjiectively  ill  on  pepj)erniint 
drops,  and  plunging  at  the  window,  is  a  weariness 
to  tJic  flesh.  The  excellent  general  aiTangements 
and  the  marvellous  punctuality  of  the  run  between 
Paris  and  London,  stand  a  great  chance  of  being 
forgotten  in  the  remembrance  of  the  horrors  and  dis- 
comtbrts  of  the  middle  passage. 

In  dry  weather  it  is  not  so  bad ;  but,  even  in  dry 
weather,  if  there  be  any  sea  on  (and  the  vexed  wa- 
ters of  the  Channel,  like  the  coiu*8e  of  true  love,  rare- 
ly run  smooth),  to  i*emain  on  deck  is  to  be  drenched 
with  spray,  while  to  go  below  is  as  repugnant  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  with  even  rudimentaiy  ideas  of 
cleanliness  an<l  ventilation,  in  dry  weather  as  in  wet. 

It  is  amazing  that  while  the  land  service  im- 
proves so  much  and  so  steadily  (a  little  more  liber- 
ality in  some  of  the  train  arrangements  on  the 
French  side  being  now  almost  all  that  can  be  asked 
for),  the  sea  arrangements  should  remain  abso- 
lutely barbarous.  Kxcept  in  the  matters,  imjjor- 
tant  enough  no  doubt,  of  speed  and  safety,  the 
Channel  steamboats  are  as  iar  behind  the  age,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  service  on  which  they  are 
employed,  as  if  they  were  so  many  Afargate  hoys. 

In  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  Boulogne  and 
Folkestone  passage  is  representative  of  all,  with 
one  strong  jioint  in  its  favor.     It  is  the  shortest. 

It  would  seem,  on  the  face  of  the  case,  that  the 
reraedv  for  this  disa;?reeable  state  of  things  is  sim- 
ple, llie  employment  o^  larger  and  more  com- 
modious steamers  seems  the  first  thinw  to  ask  for. 
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Unfortunately,  the  greater  number  of  the  Channel 
harbors  on  either  side,  are  not  stated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  very  large  vessels  ;  and,  to  combine  comfort 
with  the  high  rate  of  speed  which  the  travelling 
jniblic  has  learned  to  insist  upon,  steamers  of  con- 
siderable size  would  be  necessary.  Tliis  consider- 
ation would  shelve  the  whole  Question  with  many 
people.  ITiey  would  be  satisfied  to  go  on  with 
the  existing  svstem,  however  wretched,  comforting 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  there  is  no  help 
i'oT  it,  and  that  people  whose  business  or  pleasure 
leads  them  across  the  Channel  must  make  the  best 
of  what  they  can  get  there. 

But  there  is  another  and  an  important  point  to 
be  considered,  —  a  point  which,  as  it  toucnes  the 
pocket,  is  likely  to  receive  very  respectful  attention 
from  two  great  commercial  countries.  Business 
men  have  long  complained  sadly  of  the  great  cost 
attaching  to  tlie  rapid  carriage  of  goods  between 
France  and  England,  owing  to  the  heavy  extra  ex- 

f>enses  attendant  on  transshipment.  Experienced 
leads  have  been  laid  together,  to  endeavor  to  de- 
vise some  scheme  by  which  a  continuous  railway 
service  between  London  and  Paris  might  be  secured. 
As  in  most  cases  where  some  great  change  is  in- 
volved, or  where  some  strikingly  novel  application 
of  the  arts  of  (he  engineer  is  re([uired,  the  general 
public  has  smiled  rather  contemptuously  on  the 
suggestions  made,  and  haxa  looked  upon  some  of 
the  schemes  proposed  as  purely  visionary.  But 
those  whose  business  it  has  been  to  discuss  the 
question  practically,  and  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
vast  amount  of  money  that  is  yearly  lost,  not  only 
in  shipping  charges,  but  in  actual  damage  to  goods 
in  the  various  loadings  and  unloadings  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  are  convinced  that  me  time  has 
an-ived  when  this  important  question  must  be  seri- 
ously taken  in  hand.  Moreover:  the  passenger 
traflic  alone  shows  an  increase  sufficiently  great  to 
warrant  considerable  improvements,  even  of  a  costly 
nature.  It  is,  and  has  been  ibr  some  years  steadily 
increasing  at  the  rate  often  percent  per  annum. 

Three  plans  have  been  proposed  to  effect  the 
desired  olyect. 

The  first,  which  naturally  grows  out  of  the  in- 
stinctive cry  for  larger  steamers,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  plan  for  a  continuous  railway.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  employ  very  large  steam  vessels  of  a  pe- 
culiar biuld,  on  to  wliich  the  trains  shall  be  run 
bodily.  The  ferry  vessel  will  then  steam  across  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  the  train  will  be  run  off  it 
and  on  to  the  shore  line.  All  trouble  and  discom- 
fort attendant  even  on  a  change  of  carnage  will  be 
avoided.  A  truck  may  be  loaded  in  London,  and, 
untouched  by  the  way,  be  unloaded  in  Paris. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  a  sufficiently  ingenious 
plan.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  clearly  demonstrated 
its  practicability  on  a  considerable  scale,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  across  whose  oc- 
casionally stormy  waters  lieavy  trains  have  been 
successfully  ferried  daily  for  some  months. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  running  of  the  trains  on 
to  the  steajn-vessels,  the  running  of  them  off 
again,  the  lashings  on  the  one  side  and  tlie  casting 
loose  on  the  other,  must  occupy  a  considerable  time. 
And  the  question  of  time  is  one  that  in  this  matter 
must  be  steadily  kept  in  view."  Again,  tliis  plan 
does  not  get  rid  of  the  Channel,  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  argued  that  the  tlifficulties  arising  from 
tempest,  fog,  or  other  delav  and  danger-bringing 
caus«'s  would  be  incomparably  greater  in  the  Chan- 
nel than  on  the  Boden    See.     After  all,  then,  the 
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ferry  plan,  though  in  many  resi^ects  a  good  remedy, 
is  a'  jiartial  one  only  :  while  the  expense  of  con- 
rtnictinjr  harlH)r9  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  of 
bui.'din'^"  steamers  fitted  for  the  great  strain  they 
would  be  called  npon  to  bear,  would  be  very  large. 

Is  it  possible  to  construct  a  really  continuous 
railway  between  France  and  England  ?  And  is 
it  possible  to  do  the  work  at  a  cost  admitting  of  a 
remunerative  pro6t  ?  These  arc  the  two  tjuestions 
to  which  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  pati!<factory 
replies. 

An  eminent  French  engineer  proposed  some 
years  ago  a  magnificent  scheme  fortne  construction 
of  no  le.«8  a  work  than  a  railway  bridge  acros?  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Ingenious  calculations,  elaborate 
plans,  and  highly  colori'd  drawings,  have  not  been 
wanting  to  attract  public  attention  to  this  scheme. 
Royal  personages  are  reported  to  have  looked  u|)on 
it  with  favor.  It  received  close  and  careful  atten- 
tion from  experts  and  others  interested  in  the 
matter.  But,  however  pleasant  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  cros»s  the  Channel  with  no  break  of 
gauge,  with  no  apprehension  of  sea-sickness,  and 
with  no  burrowing  or  tunnelling  in  the  dark,  the 
plan  developed  formidable  difficulties  when  it  came 
to  be  practically  examinefl ;  the  closer  the  criticism, 
the  more  serious  and  obvious  the  objections.  In 
the  first  place  the  engineering  difficulties  were 
found  to  be  of  a  most  startling  description.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  ordinarj-  navigation,  such  a  bridge 
mu:?t  be  at  least  two  hundred  feet  above  high-water 
mark. 

The  piers,  which  would  have  to  be  carried  up 
some  four  hundred  feet,  would  refjuire  to  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand,  not  only  the  weight  and  vibra- 
tion of  the  traffic,  but  the  violence  of  the  most 
furious  winter  storms.  In  addition  to  these  piers 
(in  themselves  a  serious  addition  to  the  difficukies 
of  a  navigation  already  sufficiently  overcrowded 
and  hazardous),  the  engineer  proposed  the  conptrac- 
tion  in  mid-channel  of  an  island  and  port  of  refuge, 
the  existence  of  which,  in  such  a  situation,  would 
probably  have  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  trouljle 
and  danger  to  passing  vessels.  Apart  from  these 
considerations,  the  question  of  cost,  by  no  means  to 
be  lost  si;iht  of  even  in  the  consideration  of  mag- 
niHciiit  Mi-Mposals  such  as  this,  was  found  to  be  de- 
(  ainst  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  or  any 

!i  n  of  it.     Piers  four  hundred  feet  high, 

artificial  islands,  harbors  of  refuge  out  at  sea,  and 
divers  works  on  a  similarly  grand  scale,  are  not 
to  be  constructefl  for  nothing,  especially,  when  the 
distance  to  be  spanned  is  some  four-and-twenty 
miles.  Even  supposing  the  engineering  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted,  —  and  with  the  wonderful  exam- 
ples we  have  before  us,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  is  practically  any  limit  to  engineering 
achievements,  — then  it  became  a  (juestion  whether 
the  I'VeT-channel  railway  bridge  crmld  ever  be  suc- 
cessful, commercially.  The  estimated  cost  of 
such  a  bridge  wa"  some  fifty  millions  sterling,  —  so 
hopeless  a  sura  that  the  plan  was  speedily  relegated 
to  the  limlx)  of  abortive  projects. 

If  you  have  to  cross  the  sea  in  a  railway  carriage, 
and  can  neither  cross  on  the  water  in  a  ierry  ve?;- 
sel,  nor  over  the  water  on  a  bridge,  the  only  rcmain- 
ingway  lies  eitheV  in  the  water,  cr  under  the  water. 

The  en)s8  in  the  water  would  necessitate'  the  sink- 
ing of  a  tube  or  tubes.  Of  that  opi-ration  the  prac- 
ticability is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  Even  when 
you  had  got  your  tube  to  the  lx>ttom  of  the  sea,  its 
troubles  w-niUl  onlv  begin.     It  would  alwavs  be  lia- 
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ble  to  external  injury ;  and  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  protect  it  from  continual  leakage.  Con- 
tinual leakage  would  in  no  long  time  prove  fetal  to 
it<«  usefxdness,  and,  finally,  to  its  existence. 

What,  then,  about  passing  under  the  Avater? 
Wliat,  in  a  word,  about  tunnelling  below  the  bed 
of  the  Channel  from  coast  to  coast  V 

The  conditions  on  which  the  success  or'  such  an 
enterprise  depend  are  comparatively  few  and  sim- 
ple. The  first  condition  relates  to  the  geological 
formation  in  which  the  work  woidd  have  to  be  done. 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  difference  of  oi)inion  on  the  subject, 
that  there  are  to  be  found,  on  opposite?  sides  o^  the 
Channel,  tracts  of  coast  presenting  geological  fea- 
tures almost  identical.  ITie  English  coast  between 
Deal  and  Folkestone,  for  instance,  corres[)onds  in 
every  particular  with  three  miles  of  the  French 
coast,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Calais.  That  the 
same  formations  continue  under  the  bed  of  the  sea 
is  a  probability  that  has  been  noticed  in  a  report  to 
the  Geological  Society  on  "  the  Chalk  Ridges  which 
extend  parallel  to  the  Cliffs  on  each  side  of  the 
Channel  tending  towards  the  North  Sea,"  by  Cap- 
tain J.  B.  Martin,  in  1839.  Careful  geological  in- 
vestigation has  been  made  with  a  view  t^  discover 
whether  the  chalk  fonnations  obtaining  on  each 
coast  continue  unbroken  for  the  whole  distance 
dividing  them ;  and  there  appears  no  reasonable 
cause  of  doubt  that  this  is  the  case. 

Impressed  by  these  facts,  Mr.  William  Low,  an 
engineer  who  for  many  years  had  been  confident  of 
the  feasibility  of  connecting  the  English  and  French 
railway  systems,  by  means  of  a  sub-channel  tunnel, 
set  himself  earnestly  to  examine  for  himself  the  geo- 
logical formations  of  the  two  shores.  After  most 
careful  examination,  Mr.  Low  became  satisfied  that 
the  dediM-tions  of  the  geologists  were  correct.  His 
examination  of  the  borings  for  several  ai'tesian 
wells  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  strengthened 
his  opinion  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  strata.  It 
became  his  firm  conviction  that  along  a  certain  line, 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  South  Foreland,  and 
four  miles  west  of  Calais,  the  tunnel  could  I*  made 
entirely  through  the  lower,  or  gray,  chalk,  which, 
owing  to  its  comparative  freedom  from  water,  and 
other  qualities,  would  be  a  most  desirable  stratum 
in  which  to  work.  With  the  result  of  these  inves- 
tigations, and  with  plans  of  the  tiinnels  he  pro- 
jected, Mr.  Low,  in  1867,  betook  himself  to  the 
Emperoi  of  the  French,  w1k>,  giving  the  English  pro- 
jector a  most  cordial  reception,  desired  him  further 
to  organize  his  plans,  and  to  come  again  when  he 
might  be  prepared  to  submit  definite  proposals. 

In  1856,  M.  Tliom^  de  Gamond,  a  French  engi- 
neer of  repute,  who  had  for  many  years  been  atlvo- 
cating  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  obtained,  by  order  of  the  Emwr- 
or,  an  investigation  of  his  plans  at  the  hands  of  a 
scientific  commission.  This  bt)dy,  satisfii-d  with  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  M.  de  Garaond's  geological 
coiwlnsions  recommended  that  his  investi;iations 
should  be  practically  tested  by  sinking  pit*  on  the 
two  coasts,  and  driving  a  few  short  heaflinge  under 
the  sea  at  the  expense  of  the  two  governments. 
Owing  possibly  to  the  backwardness  of  thr-  flroat 
British  Circundocution  Oflice,  this  r  ;i 

does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  | 
In  1857,  M,  de  Gamond  published  tlie  iipt^Lotof  his 
researches,  and  the  re])ort  of  the  comnnssion  :  and 
at  the  Paris  Expositinn  of  1867,  he  publicly  exhib- 
ited his  plans.     It  was  very  natural  that  Mr.  L<r>v, 
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ai'tcr  liis  inUTview  with  the  iMin)eror,  thould  put  I 
lumself  in  eomimmication  with  Ai.  Tlunue  dn  Gam- 
(Hid.  This  pentk'uian  unregervedly  placed  his  ex- 
]H!rH>n«-t!  at  Mr.  Low's  disfKisa],  and,  aller  a  time, 
the  n>8uhs  of  their  joint  hibors  were  laid  before 
Mr.  James  Brunlees.  He,,  after  careful  examina- 
titm,  consented  to  co-operate  with  the  two  engineers 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  A  committee  of 
French  and  Entjlish  gentlemen  of  influence  and  po- 
sition was,  by  dcFire  of  the  emiHJi-or,  tbnned  to  fur- 
ther the  project ;  and  it  is  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  this  body,  under  the  chairmanshij)  of  Lord 
Richard  CJrosvenor,  that  the  matter  is  now  practi- 
cally broujjht  before  the  public. 

lint  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Low  and  Brunlees, 
and  of  M.  loomd  de  Gamond,  received  further  con- 
tirmation. 

Mr.  Jc»hn  Hawkshaw,  whose  name  is  well  known 
to  the  public  at  large  aud  to  the  engineering  world, 
was  induced  to  test  the  question,  and  to  ascertain 
by  elaborate  indeixindent  investigation  the  possi- 
bility of  a  sub-channel  tunnel.  With  characteristic 
care  and  caution  he  took  nothing  lor  granted,  but 
went  himself  over  the  whole  ground  already  trav- 
ersed by  Mr.  Low  and  by  M.  de  Gamond.  His 
geological  researches  led  him  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions, and  his  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
gray  chalk  was  very  decided.  Not  even  satisfied 
witii  the  theoretical  results  of  these  investigations, 
carefidly  though  they  were  made,  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
held  it  necessary  to  make  bctrings  oii  each  coast,  at 
the  precise  points  at  which  the  ends  of  the  tunnel 
would  be  situated.  Thus  Mr.  Hawkshaw  and  the 
French  commission  came  to  the  same  decision. 
Now,  the  well  at  Calais,  from  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  geological  inferences  had  been  drawn, 
was  at  some  distance  from  tlie  8}x)t  where  it  was 
proposed  to  begin  the  tunnel  on  the  French  side, 
and  possibly  the  strata  might,  in  the  precise  place 
indicated  not  run  as  anticipated. 

This  did  not^  however,  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  actual  borings  conclusively  proved  the  coiTect- 
ness  of  the  views  entertained. 

The  boring  on  the  English  coast  was  con^menced 
at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  near  the  South  Foreland,  in 
the  beginning  of  1866,  and  was  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted in  1867.  It  was  carried  completely  through  the 
chalk  and  into  the  green  sand,  which  was  reached 
at  a  depth  of  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  below 
high  water.  The  boring  on  the  French  coast,  three 
miles  westward  of  Calais,  was  carried  to  a  depth  of 
five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below  high  water.  It 
was  intended  to  pass  through  the  chalk  as  on  the 
English  side,  but  accident  frustrated  this  design. 

Simultaneously  with  these  borings  the  bottom  of 
the  Channel  was  careful!)-  examined  by  means  of  a 
steamer  pravidod  with  all  suitable  apparatus.  The 
main  usi^ful  rcsvdts  established  by  these  exix-riments 
appear  to  be,  that  on  the  English  coast  the  depth  of 
cualk  is  lijm'  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  high 
water,  —  of  which  two  himdred  and  ninety-five  feet 
are  of  the  gray  formation,  in  which  it  is  projjosed  to 
■work  ;  tliat  on  the  French  coast,  the  dejjth  of  chalk 
is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  —  four  hundred  and 
eighty  being  gray  ;  and  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
room  to  doubt  the  regularity  of  the  strata  between 
the  two  shores  along  tlie  lino  proposed. 

So,  it  would  seem,  firstly,  that  the  chief  condition 
is  satisfactorily  insured,  and  the  geolo-^ical  foi^ 
mation  of  the  sea's  bed  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
excavation  of  a  tunnel  through  the  lower  gray 
chalk;  arid,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 


to  a  depth  unsuitable  for  railway  traffic.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  approac-hes  to  the  tunnel  can  be 
constructed  at  gradients  not  exceeding  one  foot  in 
eighty. 

Tlie  next  ]>oint  of  paramount  imjKtrtance  to  the 
travelling  public  is  the  (juestion  of  the  safety  of 
the  tunnel  when  made.  The  dangers  most  care- 
fully to  be  guarded  against  are  two :  any  possible 
irniptiou  of  water  from  the  ?oa,  or  fi*om  unexpected 
land-springs ;  any  deficiency  in  ventilation. 

There  need  l)e  little  apprehension  of  spring 
waters.  The  difliculty  in  sinking  wells  through  the 
ehalk,  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  has  been,  not 
to  keep  the  water  out,  but  to  get  at  it.  A  well 
sunk  at  Calais  to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet,  failed 
to  find  water  at  all ;  and  in  sinking  deep  wells 
at  Dover,  water  was  not  to  be  found  either  until 
the  driving  of  headings  was  resorted  to.  Even  the 
Castle  well,  wliich  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
feet  deep,  and  below  high-water  mark,  is  pumi>ed 
dry  by  a  thirty  horse-power  engine  in  three  hours. 
Firm  chalk,  in  fact,  not  split  by  fissures  and  de- 
fects, is  not  a  good  water-conducting  stratum.  In 
the  Paris  district,  for  instance,  the  artesian  wells 
have  been  sunk  tlirough  the  chalk,  which  is  there 
at  least  thirteen  hundred  feet  thick. 

If  the  dangers  of  land-water,  so  to  speak,  be  thus 
slight,  the  danuers  to  be  apprehended  fVom  sea- 
water  appear  to  be  even  slighter.  ITie  projmsed 
excavation  would  be  nowhere  nearer  the  bed  of  the 
sea  than  a  hundred  feet.  It  would  seem  to  be  most 
unlikely  that  the  sea  should  make  its  way  through 
this  thickness  of  chalk.  Many  Cornish  mines  ex- 
tend for  considerable  distances  below  the  sea,  and 
their  comparative  imnmnity  from  inroads  of  the  sea 
is  remarked  by  Pryce  in  his  treatise  on  Minerals, 
Mines,  and  Mining,  published  in  1778.  His  expla- 
nation is,  tliat  such  fissures  as  may  possibly  exist, 
and  which  tvught  be  permeable  by  water,  have  been, 
in  long  course  of  time,  filled  up  by  some  impervious 
substance  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  water 
itself,  and  thus  a  massive  ceiling,  as  it  were,  of 
concrete  has  been  fonned  above  the  mines.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  eminent  eusineers  who  are  advising 
Lord  Richard  Grosvenor's  Executive  Conunittee, 
this  is  ]irobably  the  case  in  the  Channel  gi-ay  chalk  ; 
and,  looking  at  this  circumstance  and  at  the  nature 
of  the  chalk,  they  do  not  anticipate  being  troubled 
with  more  water  than  can  be  easily  disi)osed  of  by 
ordinary  pumping  operations. 

The  financial  part  of  the  question  may  be  con- 
sidered with  the  ventilation  question.  At  present, 
with  the  imperfect  data  we  have  to  go  upon,  it  is 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  say  what  sucn  an  ex- 
cavation would  be  likely  to  cost.  Given  no  imfore- 
scen  impediment,  given  no  incursion  of  unexpected 
water,  given  no  back  in  the  sti-ata,  a  trustworthy 
calculation  might  be  arrived  at. 

But  in  the  face  of  the  unknown  possibilities  ly- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  committee  wisely 
abstain  from  yet  addressing  themselves  to  the  cost 
of  the  tuivuel,  or  to  the  commercial  questions  of 
profits,  ca{)ital,  and  dividends.  They  propose, 
first,  — •  following  the  suggestions  of  their  eminent 
scientific  advisers,  and  the  original  projuisal  of  Mr. 
Low,  —  to  commence  their  work  by  sinking  pits  on 
each  shore,  and  bv  driving  thence  two  small  hcad- 
ingSj  or  galleries,  irom  each  country,  connected  ]>y 
transverse  driflways.  Ventilation"  would  thus  be 
secured  in  the  manner  customary  in  coal  mines 
and  works  of  a  similnr  nature,  and  the  fearibiHty 
or  othenvise  of  connecting   England   and  France 
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by  a  submarine  tunnel  would  be  j)rove(l.  When 
tins  is  (lone,  or  when  so  much  of  it  is  done  as  fair- 
ly to  prove  the  case,  then  the  committee  will  con- 
sider the  time  arrived  for  carrying  out  their  great 
ent<?rprisc  in  all  its  magnificent  details.  All  points 
relating  to  the  ])ermanent  tunnels  would  be  settled 
by  the  experience  gained  in  making  the  headings. 
The  point  of  ventilation  could  be  f-atisfactorily  de- 
termined in  the  preliminary  workings.  It  is  com- 
puted that  to  preserve  perfect  ventilation  in  the 
completed  tunnel,  currents  of  air  should  be  driven 
through  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  by 
steam-engines  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  horse 
power. 

ITie  cost  of  these  preliminary  headings  is  reck- 
oned, upon  careful  calculation,  at  two  millions  ster- 
ling ;  and  to  that  amount  the  loss,  in  the  event  of 
non-success,  would  be  confined.  For  the  purpose 
of  raising  this  sum  of  money,  the  committee  ask 
for  a  joint  guarantee  from  the  two  governments, 
of  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  any 
amount  tliey  shall  expend  up  to  two  millions, — 
tliat  is  to  say,  for  an  annual  guarantee  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  fi-om  each.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  whole  of  the  two  millions  should  be  ex- 
pended ;  for  t^hould  the  guaranteeing  governments 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  works,  or 
with  their  nature  or  results,  they  would  at  any  time 
have  power  to  stop  the  works.  At  the  worst,  and 
supposing  the  whole  sum  to  be  expended  and  no 
satisfactory  result  attained,  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  a  certain  number  of  years  (for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  sinking  fund  would  in  process  of  time 
replace  the  capital)  is  not  a  very  large  sum  for  a 
great  nation  to  expend  in  so  great  an  attempt.  If 
the  preliminary  headings  turn  out  successful,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  capital  necessary 
to  complete  and  to  work  the  tunnel,  and  the  guar- 
anteeing governments  -will  speedily  be  released 
from  their  obligations. 

As  relates  to  the  French  Government,  the  com- 
mittee have,  it  is  understood,  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  prospects.  On  tliis  side  of  the 
Channel  things  progi-ess  more  slowly,  and  Circum- 
locutionism  is  a  little  difficult  to  move.  The  mat- 
ter has  lately  been  brought  before  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  anil  will  probably,  at  no  dis- 
tant i)erlod,  assume  a  definite  shape.  The  six 
gentlemen  who  sign  the  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  on  which  we  have  largely  drawn  in 
this  paper,  distinctly  exj)ress  their  opinion  that  the 
risk  in  Channel  tunnelling  is  confined  to  one  con- 
tingency only,  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  sea 
water  finding  its  way  by  some  unforeseen  fissure 
into  the  workings,  in  (luantities  too  great  to  be 
overcome.  Otherwise,  they  consider  that  the  work 
may  be  done  with  comparative  case  and  rapid- 
ity- 

If  the  scientific  advisers  of  the  two  governments 
be  satisfied  with  the  exactness  of  these  gentlemen's 
researches,  and  with  the  soundness  of  their  deduc- 
tions, it  is  i)rol)able  that  the  Channel  Tunnel  will, 
before  long,  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  things  to 
be  tried,  at  least. 


SENSIBILITY. 
"Wk  have  been  luado  familiar,  bv  Archbishop 
Trench's  manuals  and  by  oth«r  useful  compilations, 
with  the  death  of  words  in  one  meaning  and  their 
resuircetion  in  another.  Words  Uko" "  feature." 
"  favor,"  "  indifferent,"  "  resentment,"  will  reAdilv 


occur  as  examples.  It  is  not  less  interesting  to 
notice  a  word  which,  though  not  yet  defunct  in  an 
older  sense,  is  on  the  wane,  and  is  leading  a  sort  of 
double  life  between  two  meanings.  Such  is  perhaps 
the  condition  at  present  of  the  word  "  sensibili- 
ty." No  really  well-educated  person  would  be  at  a 
loss  on  meeting  with  this  word  in  precisely  the 
connection  in  which  Addison  or  Miltoi..  or  even 
Shakespeare,  would  have  placed  it.  But  a  great 
number  of  people  who  have  some  claim  to  i);iss  for 
well-educated  would  experience  a  slight  cheek  if 
they  so  encountered  it.  There  are  a  good  many 
daily  papers,  we  should  supjMJse,  addressed  chiefly 
to  that  large  section  of  s(x;iety,  which  would  never 
employ  the  word  sensibility  when  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  expi-ess  susceptibility  of  nerve,  of  intel- 
lect, or  of  emotion.  Tliey  would  instinctively  avoid 
it.  They  would  substitute  for  it,  perhaps,  the  term 
susceptibility  itself,  or  else  feeling,  or  delicacy,  or 
impressibility,  or  even  sensitiveness,  none  of  which 
would  do  the  work  so  directly  or  so  com})!etely  as 
the  older  term. 

It  is  quite  easy,  without  the  aid  of  dictionaries  or 
glossaries,  to  trace  in  the  most  familiar  sources  the 
full  meaning  of  this  word.  When  Claudio  speaks 
of  what  he  shudders  to  imagine, 

"  This  sensible  warm  belnt;  to  become 
A  kubadeJ  clod     .      .     ." 

he  is  talking  of  physical  impressions,  of  the  count- 
less influences  received  through  the  senses,  —  that 
is,  through  the  actual  nerves.  When  Mammon,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  thinks  that  an  atmosphere  of  torment 
may  grow  familiar,  and  that  the  "  piercing  flies  " 
may  become 

"  As  soft  as  novr  severe,  our  temper  chaugod 
Into  their  temper,  which  must  needs  rtmove 
The  sensible  of  pain," 

he  is  speaking  of  exactly  the  same  thing.  When 
Delilah,  giving  specious  advice  to  Samson,  says 

'•  Only  n-hat  remains  past  cure 
Hear  not  too  seusih/y,  nor  still  insist 
To  afflict  thyself  iu  vain," 

the  word  is,  by  the  easiest  metaphorical  adaptation, 
removed  scarcely  a  step  from  the  same  signification. 
It  has  hardly  done  with  pain  of  body  while  it 
touches  on  the  agonies  of  mind.  Pope's  well- 
known  portrait  of  the  "  Lady  at  Court,"  who  pre- 
sented 

"  An  equal  mixture  of  good-hamor 
And  sensible  soft  melancholy," 

carries  the  word  a  little  further  on  in  the  same 
metaphorical  line  of  meaning.  But  by  and  by  a 
change  comes.  And,  though  we  ought  to  apologize 
for  introducing  tliis  (juotatiou  in  company  with 
those  before,  tliere  is  really  no  place  where  the 
transition  is  more  conciselv  marked  than  when,  in 
one  of  Marryat's  novels.  Captain  Kearney  says  to 
a  subordinate,  "  Make  me  sensible,  Sir,"  and  is  told 
ift  reply,  "  Maybe  that  's  more  than  I  or  anybody 
else  could  do."  We  :ire  here  getting  away  from 
the  region  of  the  senses  and  of  their  mctapliorical 
suggestions,  and  getting  into  the  rfegion  of  commoti, 
shivwd  scn«e,  and  tlie  associations  tTience  developed. 
And  fo  the  process  gofcs  on.  We  liave  been  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  adjective  "  sensible,"  as  the 
instances  flre  so  com|)btely  familiar.  This  woixl, 
in  the  earlier  meaning,  i"?  ik'atl ;  "  insensibility'  " 
sur\ivcs  in  the  physical  conn<xk\o\t^  occasionally 
doing  duty  for  "  torpor  "  in  the  metipltorical  usts  ; 
and  "  sensibility  "  is  altogether  on  the  vr&ne.  We 
must  guard  against  being  supposed  to  convev  that 
the  later  signification  of  Ae  word  "  sensible "  is 
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novor  to  be  found  in  writors  of  the  cighteentli, 
sevcnteouth,  or  i-ven  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Benedick,  if  we  rt'menil)er  ri<Thtly,  was  a  "  sensible  " 
man  very  mucli  in  the  meaninji  which  that  word 
would  now  convey,  ami  other  similar  passages  of 
Sh;ikesi)eare  might  be  adduced.  But  this  does  not 
affect  tne  general  projxjsition  that,  whereas  two 
hundred  vears  ago  tht^  first  meaning  naturally  un- 
derstootl  from  the  word  was  allied  to  the  impressions 
of  sense,  inti-Uect,  and  emotion,  the  prt^sent  mean- 
ing is  something  altogether  different,  and  touches 
rather  on  caution,  shrewdness,  and,  by  implication, 
on  self-regard. 

It  is  almost  always  unscientific  to  fix  upon  any 
single  cause  in  accounting  for  verbal  changes,  more 
especially  when  one  has  to  speak  of  any  cause  so 
indefinite  as  a  presumed  social  tendency.  But, 
if  we  can  be  sure  of  any  social  phenomenon  what- 
ever, if  our  eyes  and  ears  deserve  to  be  trusted  at 
all  in  the  observation  of  contemporary  humanity, 
the  present  generation  is  not  behindhand  in  setting 
a  value  on  the  practical  and  the  material,  and  is 
specially  open  to  the  operation  of  those  instincts 
which  are  usually  known  as  self-regarding.  And 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  curious  phenomenon  that  pre- 
ciselv  among  our  own  generation  the  change  of  this 
worn  from  a  more  analytical  to  a  harder  and  more 
practical  meaning  should  have  taken  place.  Sever- 
al indications  concur  in  suggesting  that  a  decay  in 
the  iK)wer  of  sensibility  has  gone  pari  pa.tsu  with 
a  disuse  of  the  older  signification  of  the  term.  The 
rise  of  the  words  "  sensation  "  and  "  sensational," 
in  their  recent  uses,  denoted  that  a  more  than  or- 
dinary stimulus  was  required  to  rouse  a  more  than 
ordinary  dulness  in  the  faculty  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  without.  Sensational  novels,  and  dances, 
and  piano-forte  music,  all  show  that  this  dulness 
has  been  remarked  in  the  field  of  amusement,  and 
has  been  treated,  not  Irom  within,  but  from  with- 
out ;  the  external  applications  have  been  made  as 
far  as  possible  more  pungent. 

For  anything  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  the 
decay  of  conversation  that  has  so  often  been  re- 
marked as  a  feature  of  the  present  generation,  is 
another  symptom  of  want  of  sensibility,  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  finer  social  instincts.  The  French  have 
a  higher  degree  of  sensibility,  at  any  rate,  in  mat- 
ters that  lie  on  the  surface  of  life,  than  ourselves, 
and  they  beat  us  out  of  the  field  in  conversation. 
Tliere  is  a  story  told  of  Madame  de  Staiil,  that  on 
one  occasion  she  was  engaged  oizt  to  dinner  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who  was  not, 
however,  otherwise  remarkable.  On  their  entrance, 
the  hostess  observed  that  she  was  charmed  to  wel- 
come wit  and  beauty  in  each  other's  company. 
"  Well,"  replied  Madame  de  Stael,  "  do  you  know 
I  never  was  praised  for  my  beauty  before."  The 
fine  sensibility  which  provoked  this  answer,  perfect 
as  coming  from  a  plain  and  elderly  woman  of  genius, 
is  always  more  common  with  the  French  than  with 
ourijelves  ;  but  it  was  formerly  more  common  in 
English  society  than  it  is  now. 

Setting  aside  certain  very  small  and  privileged 
and  exceptional  i>ortions  of  tlie  social  whole,  it  is 
fair  and  true  to  say  that  the  external  and  super- 
ficial in  life  has  been  diu-ing  tliis  generation  so  active- 
ly and  zealously  cultivated  that  the  finer  and  more 
permanent  parts  of  our  nature  have  suffered  in  pro- 
portion. Conversation  would  naturally  be  a  priori 
a  faithful  criterion  in  changes  of  this  kind.  For 
though  the  material  of  all  conversation  deserving 
the  name  is  the  commerce  of  thoughts,  vet  the  at*^ 


niosphere  of  conversation  is  generated  from  sensi- 
bility, and  will  be  bracing  or  depressingexactly  as 
sensibility  is  developed  or  repressed.  The  aspect, 
the  simple  outside  appearance,  of  London  is  power- 
fully suggestive  of  the  conditions  of  intellectual  life 
in  which,  speaking  generally,  and  allowing  a  wide 
latitude  of  variety,  its  inhabitants  are  placed,  and 
which,  in  still  more  various  degrees,  gradually  beset 
provincial  life  as  well.  Tlierc  is  no  other  cajjital 
city  in  Europe  which  ])re8ents  to  the  eye,  as  London 
does,  the  spectacle  of  the  intense  pursuit  of  intense- 
ly material  objects,  with  very  little  apparent  lerlium 
t/ui(l  (we  are  speaking  only  of  what  meets  the  eye) 
between  what  is  rigidly  and  unswervingly  practical 
and  reliefs  of  the  lower  and  grosser  sort.  Tliis  ex- 
ternal ban-cnness  has  its  counterpart  in  the  region 
of  intellect  and  emotion.  Nor  is  baiTcnness  all ; 
there  is  bewilderment  also;  and  beneath  the  double 
pressure  sensibility  decays.  As  was  said  before, 
the  word  is  waning,  and  the  quality  represented  by 
the  word  has  not  the  life  and  freedom  that  once 
it  had:  — 

"  For  though  the  circles  widen,  fainter  gleam 
All  new  emotions  on  tlie  mirror-stream." 

If  there  were  no  other  symptoms  that  this  is  the 
real  condition  of  things,  tliere  are  at  least  these 
two,  —  the  rise  of  clamorous  efforts  at  artificial  sen- 
sation, and  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  power  of 
conversation. 

No  one  has  perceived  all  this  more  clearly  than 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  But  in  some  of  his  essays, 
following  what  seems  with  him  to  be  essential  in- 
stinct of  style,  he  has  introduced  certain  well-known 
and  characteristic  terms  Avhieh  have  pixibably  done 
more  than  he  meant  them  to  do,  by  way  of  divert- 
ing attention  from  the  primary  facts.  Philistinism 
is  not  far  from  being  synonymous  with  the  absence 
of  sensibility  under  differing  conditions,  and  cid- 
ture  is  little  more  than  development  and  direction 
given  to  sensibility.  The  want  of  this  quality 
underlies  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  weaknesses  which 
were  visited  by  the  tranquil  criticisms  that  have 
rendered  those  woi*ds  stock  terms.  And  not  social 
weaknesses  alone ;  but  intellectual  weaknesses  quite 
as  much.  For  an  age  like  our  own,  which  has  and 
boasts  to  have  an  unusual  number  of  intellectual 
irons  in  the  fire,  becomes  victimized  by  hurry  and 
bewilderment  in  tliis  department,  jtist  as  similar 
causes  conspire  to  produce  the  same  kind  of  result 
elsewhere,  f]  very  thing  being  taken  into  account 
that  may  fairly  influence  the  question,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  ours  is  an  age,  considering  its 
attainments,  of  very  considerable  intellectual  rude- 
ness. We  do  not,  it  is  true,  use  exactly  the  lan- 
guage which  Luther  would  have  employed  against 
an  antagonist  in  theolog)-,  and  Bentley  in  scholar- 
ship. That  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  we  have 
very  little  real  care  for  otlier  people's  feelings,  not 
much  taste  nor  power  of  reticence,  —  for  sensibility 
is  at  a  low  ebb. 

Under  no  other  conditions  would  a  book  like 
Bishop  Colenso's  have  been  prematnrely  hurried 
off  to  the  printer's  hands ;  under  no  other  conditions 
should  we  find  politics  and  the  inti'llectual  aspects 
of  religion  handled  as  (hey  are  by  \mter8,  of  whom 
perhaps  Mr.  Bradlaugh  niay  be  taken  as  the  ex- 
treme type.  As  re^^ards  politics,  it  is  but  a  short 
time  ago  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  showed  the  world 
what  force  of  arnjunient  and  what  graces  of  style 
might  be  attainecf  bv  a  complete  freedom  firom  the 
trammels  of  sensibility.  And  lessons  of  the  kind 
are  n  )t  tlirown  away  lipon  the  newspapers.     In  the 
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tnio  ppirit  <>f  appreciating  iniitalion,  a  journal  of 
cnnseniai  ^entiuu'nts  remarked  lately  in  tliesc  wipe 
and  ioni'iIi:»t<»ry  terms  on  the  relations  between  the 
Lt)nls  and  the  Commons :  "  Tlie  Lords  will  have 
no  more  chance  than  a  common  fi^'hinJ]r-smack 
against  a  Cunanl  liner.  Tlie  smack  knows  tliis, 
and  will  f^et  out  of  the  way."  Nothing  is  gained 
by  thi%  kind  of  writing.  Nothing,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  is  even  hoped  to  be  gained,  except  the  transient 
pleasure  of  annoying  those  widi  whom  you  hapi)en 
to  disagree,  or  with  whose  social  position  you  hap- 
pen to  be  in  antagonism.  It  is  the  manner  of 
America,  without  the  extenuation  which  America 
might  claim  on  tlie  score  of  being  a  young  country, 
and  of  being  peculiarly  destitute  of  influences 
which  operate,  as  old  institutions  and  time-honored 
associations  do  in  some  degree,  to  keep  sensibility 
alive  in  public  speaking  and  writing. 

In  general  literature,  translation  presents  the 
best  jKjssible  scope  for  the  exercise  of  sensibility  in 
many  kinds.  So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
on  tliis  branch  of  literary  work,  that  it  is  no  part  of 
our  jiresent  intention  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  uttered.  On  the  whole,  however,  looking  at 
the  large  number  of  translations  which  have  been 
lately  m.ade,  and  are  still  making,  from  ancient  and 
modern  literatures  into  English,  it  may  be  said  Avith- 
out  prejudice  that  the  quality  is  not  on  a  par  with 
the  (juantity.  The  rare  and  felicitous  union  of 
qualities,  of  receptive  and  responsive  power,  of 
elasticity  and  native  vigor,  which  combine  to  make 
up  true  intellectual  sensibility,  is  seldom  found  in  a 
translator.  The  degree  to  which  the  practice  of 
translation  draws  out  and  cultivates  these  powers,  is 
tlie  strongest  recommendation  which  it  can  have  as 
an  element  in  mental  discipline.  On  the  same 
ground  we  base  a  confidence  —  which  it  now  re- 
quires some  courage  to  avow  —  in  the  practice  of 
verse  composition  in  the  dead  languages.  The  best 
apology  for  verse  composition  that  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  heard,  came  not  from  a  classical  scholar 
or  student,  but  from  an  eminent  and  successful 
teacher  of  English  hititorj'  and  modem  languages. 
To  him  the  intelligent  rendering  of  the  best  models 
of  English,  whether  of  lyrical  or  dramatic  poetry  or 
of  prose,  into  languages  of  which  we  possess  per- 
fect models,  had  been  demonstrated  by  examples 
among  his  own  pupils  to  be  one  of  the  completest 
and  most  efficient  lessons  in  English.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  topic  is  a  somewhat  outworn  one,  and  we 
will  pursue  it  no  fiirther.  We  will  content  our- 
selves with  repeating  what  has  been  the  substance  of 
the  foregoing  remarks,  that,  coincident  with  the  wane 
of  the  word  we  have  been  discussing,  there  seems 
to  be  observable,  in  literary  as  well  as  in  ordinary 
social  life,  a  decay  of  the  valuable  quality,  or  union 
of  qualities,  which  it  denotes.  And  if  this  decay 
could  be  arrested,  and  the  processes  reversed  that 
cause  it,  there  wotdd  be  reason  to  hope  for  a  very 
a<h  iuitageous  change  in  the  styles  of  composition, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  discassion,  and  in  the  life  &m\ 
interest  of  conversation. 


EQUALITY  IN  HEAVEN. 
Very  few,  indeed,  of  tlie  pojiular  notions  about 
"Heaven"  —  using  that  word  as  the  popular 
synonyme  for  the  future  life,  and  not  as  the  altt^r- 
native  to  Hell  —  will  bear  the  most  f)rdinary  or  mo- 
mentary investigation.  As  a  rule  thost-  notions  are 
the  merest  condensations  of  widely  diffused  hopes, 
which  hopes,  again,  aro  often  the  product  of  certain 


disgusts  at  circumstances  which  in  tliis  world  can- 
not be  rcnnoved.  The  notion,  for  example,  that 
Heaven  is  jierpetual  peace,  a  place  where  "  congre- 
gations ne'er  break  up,  and  >Sal)baths  ne'er  shall 
end,"  a  long  or  eternal  rest,  is  the  result  of  the 
weariness  which  all  good  men  must  feel  of  their 
never-endinw  struggle  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  a  hope  no  more  in  accordance  either  Avith 
reason  or  revelation  than  Hawthorne's  that  he  might 
be  permitted  a  good  long  sleep  of  alxiut  two  thousand 
vears  as  a  siesta  before  he  was  set  to  work  again. 
If  the  Avortl  Heaven  has  any  meaning,  it  means  a 
state  of  existence  in  which  we  shall  do  the  Lord's 
work  7iiore  perfectly  than  at  present,  in  which  we 
shall  struggle  more  ardentlv  against  sin,  and  prol> 
ably  against  misery  (thougli  that  thought  is  subject 
to  the  rider  that  misery  may  be  merely  disci|)line), 
and  certainly  against  ignorance  of  Him,  all  of  which 
duties  involve  work,  willing  work,  or  happy  work, 
but  still  Work  and  not  Rest,  which  again  is  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  the  increased  desire  of 
the  "  regenerated,"  but  still  finite  soul  to  know  Him 
the  Infinite. 

The  struggle  up  a  mountain  may  be  the  happiest 
eflfort  of  om*  existence,  but  except  by  a  perversion  of 
words  it  cannot  be  called  Rest.  Nor  are  we  able  to 
perceive  that  at  test  or  at  work  the  condition  of  the 
soul  can  be  one  of  absolute  and  complete  happiness. 
A  priori,  he  only  can  be  perfectly  happy  whose 
knowledge  and  whose  power  are  synonymous,  syn- 
chronous, and  conterminous,  because  otherwise  he 
must  either  make  mistakes,  or  wait,  —  or  be  disap- 
pointed. But  this  cannot  possibly  be  true  of  any 
finite  being ;  and  with  regaixl  to  the  especial  finite 
being  called  man,  there  can  be  no  solution  of  conti- 
nuity, otherwise  he  is  not  an  immortal  being,  or  a  be- 
ing capable  of  a  future  life,  but  only  a  being  who,  like 
a  Avheat-grain,  is  capable  of  reproduction  in  a  dif- 
ferent stage.  Increased,  indeed,  happiness  may 
be,  for  us  so  increitsed  that,  in  comparison,  it  may 
be  called  perfect;  but  absolutely  perfect,  in  any  arith- 
metical sense,  it  cannot  be.  If  there  is  no  solution 
of  continuity,  there  must  be  memory,  and  Avith 
memory,  regn>t,  and  with  regret,  shame,  and  with 
shame,  suffering,  however  modified  in  degree  bv  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  infinite  purpose  which, 
though  regulating  all  things,  has  yet,  as  one  great 
action  in  pursuit  of  that  purpose,  lefl  human  will  in 
freedom.  A^ain,  there  is  the  notion,  most  magnifi- 
cent and  productive  of  all  the  unproved  ideas,  per- 
haps greatest,  and  most  fiiiitful  of  all  ideas  proved 
or  unproved,  that  We  shall  irt  Heaven  "  knt)w  Grod." 
How  should  we  know  God  ?  That  we  shall  know 
Him  better  may  be  conceded  easily,  for  an  inlx>rn 
conviction  tells  us,  even  without  revelation,  that  the 
flesh  acts  as  a  veil  between  us  and  the  Maker,  just 
as  it  acts,  to  use  an  unworthy  simile,  as  a  veil 
between  many  minds  and  absolute  mathematical 
truth  ;  —  and  that  we  shall  know  Him  much  better 
follows  from  the  certainty  that  half  the  obscuring 
influences  will  have  in  another  world  no  place,  that, 
for  example,  as  Southey  sang,  avarice  could  not  con- 
tinue even  in  hell,  — "  earthj-  that  passicm  of  the 
earth  "  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  eternal  truth  will  re- 
main that  He  is  infinite,  we  finite ;  that  the  finite, 
however  near  its  comparative  approximation,  is  still 
infinitely  distant  from  the  Infinite;  that,  though  to 
use  Paul's  "[lorious  simile,  here  "  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,"  —  his  "f/luss"  was  a  sort  of  semi- 
translucent  slag,  not  our  artificial  tTystal,  —  and 
shall  there  see  face  to  face,  yet  when  we  sec  even 
a  human  being  face' to  face  we  do  aot,  therefore. 
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know  its  owner,  may  mistake  him,  always  fail  to 
know  more  than  a  fraction  of  him. 

Of  all  the  popular  ideas  of  the  future  state,  how- 
ever, i)erhaps  the  most  popular  and  most  erroneous 
is  that  expressed  in  the  couunun  sayinjf,  "  We  shall 
all  be  e(iual  there."  Tliat  savinor  is  as  old  as 
Christianity ;  it  apjK'ars  in  the  fepistles,  though  St. 
Paul  did  not  moan  his  wonls  to  bear  so  wide  an 
interpretation ;  and  it  has  for  ages  been  one  of  the 
few  grand  eonsolations  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
and  the  sufl'ering.  We  are  not  sure  whether  it  has 
not  exercised  as  great  an  influence  as  any  of  the  in- 
cidental ideas  of  Christianity ;  whether  it  has  not, 
for  example,  greatly  contributed  to  mould  the  or- 
ganization of  all  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  more  especially,  and  to  form  the  ideal  of 
all  social  reformers  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
pale  of  belief.  There  is  something  in  it  which 
suits  human  nature,  —  the  instinctive  sense  cvcrj' 
man  occasionally  entertains  of  his  own  nothingness 
before  the  Almighty,  —  and  also,  perhaps, —  one 
must  s])eak  frankly  to  speak  tmthtully,  —  the  in- 
stinctive wickedness,  or  rather  feebleness  of  human 
nature,  its  incapacity  of  freeing  itself  wholly  of 
jealousy,  envy,  self-consciousness,  pride,  the  wish 
that  the  next  world  may  reverse  in  some  visible 
manner  the  unjust  judgment  of  tliis.  The  contrast 
between  the  real  and  the  apparent,  between  the  re- 
lation of  a  man  to  men  and  his  relati<m  to  the  Om- 
niscient, has  struck  all  religious  legislators,  and  we 
do  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  universal  diffusion 
of  tlie  thought,  and  yet  how  little  can  it  have  to 
rest  on  !  It  is  a  certainty,  if  anything  can  be  a 
certainty,  that  if  Heaven  or  a  future  state  exists 
at  all,  there  can  be  no  permanent  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, no  change  of  id<ntity ;  for,  if  so,  not  only 
is  the  human  jieriod  wasted,  —  and  God  does  not 
waste,  —  but  God's  justice  and  mercy  are  alike  ren- 
dered imperfect,  and  His  glory  dimmed.  On  what 
is  styled  the  orthodox  view  we  should  have  the  awful 
sight  of  a  being  condenmed  to  torment  without 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  out  of  what  to  him  seems 
caprice ;  and  on  what  seems  to  ns  the  truer  view, 
we  should  have  the  equally  awful  sight  of  a  lieing 
held  back  through  eternity  by  influences  which,  be- 
ing unconscious  of  them,  he  cannot  overcome. 

let,  if  there  be  no  8<^)lution  of  continuity,  if  the 
soul  which  is  here  is  also  tliere,  how  can  there  be 
equality  in  the  next  world  ?  The  soul  cannot  es- 
cape the  influences  which -have  modified  it  here. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  escape  the  passions,  some  of 
which  at  least  are  fleshy  and  depart  with  the  flesh, 
—  which  latter  may  be  lying  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  subject  for  intellectual  speculation,  — but  how  be 
free  of  that  portion  of  the  effect  of  those  passions 
wliich  dwarfs  or  smirches,  or,  it  may  be,  expands 
and  elevates  the  soul  V  Avarice,  for  instance,  is,  if 
we  agree  with  Southey,  of  all  strong  passions  the 
one  most  directly  ejirthy,  —  having  in  it  Ifss  of  en- 
tniin  than  lust,  the  most  carnal  of  all,  —  and  avarice 
can  hardly  continne  in  the  next  world  ;  yet  how 
can  the  eiiect  of  avarice,  if  it  has  modified  tlic  mind 
and  soul,  be  lost  if  there  is  no  solution  of  continu- 
ity ?  Or  how  can  the  effect  of  a  noble  impulse,  say 
that  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  ( Jod,  be  wholly 
taken  away?  If  it  is  taken  away,  what  use  in  vir- 
tue or  in  strife  ?  And  vet  if  it  remain,  where  is  the 
e<{uality  ?  Many,  ]>eruaps  most  of  our  readers, 
however,  woidd  acknowledge  moral  ine(|ualitie8  in 
Heaven,  and  a  large  section  of  them  would  rejoice 
in  them,  but  in  what  way  do  they  propose  to  get  rid 
of  inequalities  of  intellect  and    knowle«lge?     The 


intellect  must  continue  if  continuity  continues,  and 
with  intellect  its  inequalities,  or  Ilodge  becoming 
suddenly  Newton  or  Newton  Ilodge,  the  freed  soul 
ceases  to  be  that  either  of  Ho<lge  or  Newton. 

The  smallest  differences  of  culture,  of  knowledge, 
of  those  intellectual  circumstances  which  create  im- 
pulse, must  have  their  effect,  however  small,  and 
their  effect  much  in  the  direction  they  had  in  this 
world,  or  otherwise  the  continuousness  of  the  sense 
of  moral  resiMjnsibility,  that  is,  of  the  fact  of  moral 
responsibility,  —  for  the  sense  is  the  fact,  or  an 
idiot  would  be  responsible,  —  would, /wo  fan/o,  be 
weakeued.  No  doubt,  these  differences  would, 
under  the  new  light,  seem  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,  —  thou";h  light,  by  the  way,  reveals 
rather  than  covers  aifferences,  —  and  no  doubt, 
also,  the  differences  there  and  the  differences  here 
would  be  judged  by  widely  different  laws,  but  still 
they  would  exist.  To  take  the  most  visible,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  superficial  dis- 
tinctions among  men,  that  which  we  call  refinement, 
is  that  to  be  abrogated  ?  Nine  tenths  of  it,  prob- 
ably, would  be,  as  either  artificial,  or  hypocritical,  or 
tlie  result  of  physical  tendencies ;  but  that  other 
tenth,  which  seems  in  this  world  to  affect  even  the 
soul,  and  which  certainly  aflects  the  moral  nature, 
if  only  in  the  self-restraint  it  breeds,  is  that  to  dis- 
appear ?  How  can  it  disa])pear  witliout  an  erasure 
of  the  past,  fatal  pro  tanlv  to  the  very  idea  of  con- 
tinuous responsibility  ?  Infinitesimal,  it  may  be ; 
but  still  the  infinitesimal  is  not  the  non-existent, 
and  for  so  much  there  is  in  the  earthly  sense  a 
grade  in  Heaven,  a  little  step  in  the  road  towards 
the  ideal  by  which  John  starts  in  advance  of  Thom- 
as. Then  there  is  the  hunger  to  aclvance,  to  in- 
quire, to  accumulate  new  knowledge,  is  that  to  go  ? 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  easy,  to  conceive  of  a  Ben- 
galee wno  is  a  Christian  up  to  the  spiritual  level  of 
any  Englishman,  yet  lacks  this  hunger  entirely ;  is 
he  the  equal  at  first  in  Heaven  of  the  man  who,  hav- 
ing all  he  has,  has  this  besides,  and,  having  it, 
diverts  its  direction  —  as  he  would  in  the  new  light 
divert  its  direction  —  into  a  pursuit  of  the  one 
object  of  Heaven,  closer  relation  in  all  respects  to 
the  Divine  ?  And  if  not  the  equal  at  first,  why  is 
he  to  be  the  equal  at  any  time  ?  Why  is  he,  to 
speak  in  non-theological  terras,  to  catch  up  the 
competitor  as  eager  as  himself  but  less  weighted  ? 

Let  us  take  the  extreme  case,  for  that,  after  all, 
though  not  the  only  way  of  arguing  such  specula- 
tions, is  the  only  way  of  making  such  arguments 
large  enough  to  be  intelligible.  The  popular  the- 
ory assumes  that  in  the  next  world  the  ordinary 
idiot  of  Earleswood  and  Sir  Isajvc  Newton,  or,  say, 
Melancthon,  start  fair.  Why  do  they  start  fair  ? 
Surely,  if  they  do  start  fair,  such  a  miracle  has 
been  wrought  on  one  t)r  other  of  them  that  there 
has  been  a  virtual  new  creation  as  of  a  new  being, 
disconnected  either  with  the  Idiot  or  Sir  Isaac. 
Take  any  view  of  i<liotcy  you  please,  that,  for 
instance,  it  is  the  result  of  mere  bodily  mallbrma- 
tion  ending  instantly  with  death, — quite  the  most 
probable  view,  —  and  still  the  loss  of  the  life's 
experience  of  volition  must,  if  life  be  continuous  at 
all,  and  soul  and  mind  related,  have  been  a  loss  to 
die  soul,  leaving  it  behind  as  a  child's  might  be 
left  Ijehind  in  the  great  race.  Tlie  ground  may  be 
caught  up  quickly  ;  but  surely  it  is  not  caught  up 
through  the  intervention  of  miracle,  else  why  not  sim- 
ilar miracle  as  to  moral  status,  but  thron<jh  some  pro- 
cess of  spiritual  education  and  slow  enlightenment. 
The  j)Ossibility  of  e<lucatit;n  must  exist  in  Heaven, 
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and  the  possiMIity  of  education  involves  ex  iiecessi- 
Idle  iueinialitv.  Kartlily  potsition  may  be  reversed ; 
of  course,  in  many  cases,  must  be  reversed,  —  one 
could  not  conceive,  for  example,  of  the  royal  caste 
occui)ying  any  but  a  very  low  ])0!:ition  in  the  new 
life,  out  jrrades  there  must  still  be.  The  theorj'  of 
eiiuality  is  nothing  but  an  effort  to  express  the 
inexpressible,  — the  distance  which  must  exist  be- 
tween the  highest  creature  and  the  Creator,  a  dis- 
tance so  great  that  all  other  distances  beside  it 
seem  as  the  inequalities  in  fine  sand.  Still,  no  two 
jrrains  of  sand  are  of  tlie  same  size. 
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I.    CORATE   OF   MARL   HILL   8CRIBIT. 

No ;  I  am  not  in  the  fens,  old  friend,  though  you 
may  smell  them  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea, 
and  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  largest 
estate  in  the  parish  is  certainly  marsii  land,  as  vet 
imreclaimed.  Marl  Hill  proper  is  really  not  called 
so  in  satire ;  it  is  on  rising  ground,  the  first  wave 
of  the  wolds :  the  house  I  live  in  is  at  least  eighth- 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tlie  laud  all  about  is 
thoroughly  drained  and  highlv  cultivated ;  and  if 
you  will  come  to  see  me,  I  will  insure  you  against 
ague,  unless,  of  course,  you  get  it  bv  voluntarily 
going  into  its  8tron":holds  to  shoot  wild  ibwl. 

It  is  a  trifle  dull,  I  must  confess;  so  that  you 
must  expect  to  get  long-winded,  old-fashioned  letters 
in  exchange  for  your  occasional  penny-post  notes. 
One  cannot  read  all  the  long  evenings  and  all  the 
mornings  too ;  and  sermon-writing  is  not  a  difficult 
style  of  composition  here,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be 
too  simple;  you  must  talk  rather  than  preach  if 
you  want  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  people. 
These  are  scattered  about,  living  in  disgraceful 
cottages,  upon  the  different  estates.  There  are  one 
or  two  small  farmers,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  about  here  is  let  out  and  cultivated  in  a  whole- 
sale way,  and  one  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  pretty 
well  takes  up  a  parish.  That  is  why  the  vicar  has 
two,  I  suppose.  He  is  one  of  the  old  school,  and 
took  things  pretty  easy :  had  morning  service  in 
the  one  church,  and  evening  service  in  the  other, 
everj-  Sunday ;  married,  buried,  and  christened 
when  obliged  to  do  so,  and  bothered  lumself  no 
further.  lie  has  been  ordered  off  to  Madeira  for 
his  health,  by  a  homceopathist,  one  would  say,  and 
on  the  principle  that  like  cures  like,  if,  as  scandal 
reports,  his  ailments  are  traceable  to  his  fondness 
lor  that  too  seductive  wine.  At  any  rate,  he  re- 
ciuired  a  curate  to  take  his  place,  and  here  I  am. 
After  the  fashion  of  new  brooms,  I  want  to  perform 
some  sweeping,  but  it  is  very  ilifficult  to  do  any- 
thing. The  people  are  more  heathenish  than  I  had 
any  idea  was  j)ossible  in  this  Christian  country ; 
but  the  job  is  to  get  at  them.  The  women  and 
children  are  out  at  work  almost  as  much  as  the 
men ;  and  district-visiting  is  impossible  when  the 
cottages  are  locked  up  and  empty,  or  in  the  charge 
of  a  }'0ung  girl,  avIio  also  has  to  look  after  her  small 
brothers  and  sisters.  Drunkenness  is  not  very 
prevalent,  because  the  beer-shops  arc  few  and  far 
between  ;  but  the  devil  does  not  lose  much,  for 
opium-eating  is  a  common  habit.  It  is  a  fact,  I 
assure  you.  When  you  come  here,  you  shall  be 
taken  to  the  chemist's  in  the  nearest  village  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  see  the  piles  of  opium  pills 
he  sells  to  the  laboring  classes.  I  tried  tracts,  but 
found  that  very  few  could  read  them.  However,  I 
have  managed  to  double  my  congregations,  and  have 


established  a  Sunday  school,  which  is  a  beginning. 
I  hope  to  get  up  an  infant  school  for  wt^k-days 
next.  You  asked  me  what  sort  of  life  1  led,  you 
know,  so  if  these  matters  bore  you,  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible. 

I  should  like  a  little  more  civilize<l  society,  I 
confess,  for,  not  being  able  to  afford  a  ho"-e,  I  am 
wellnigh  neighborless.  The  property  about  here 
belongs  nominally  —  for  I  beheve  it  is  mortgaged 
as  heavily  as  it  will  bear  —  to  a  Major  Ilolcombe, 
who  lives  with  liis  only  child,  a  daughter,  at  the 
Marl,  which  nuist  have  been  a  nice  place  once,  but 
now  —  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  it  to  you  ; 
think  of  Hood's  Haunted  House.  Tlie  stables  are 
in  ruins ;  the  garden  is  a  wilderness ;  there  is  good 
feed  on  the  drive  up  to  the  front-door,  which  is 
never  opened,  the  peoi)le  going  in  and  out  by  the 
back  ways.  As  for  the  master,  he  has  just  re- 
covered from  an  attack  of  D.  T.,  but  is  dying.  He 
has  sometliing  on  his  mind,  I  think,  or  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  care  so  much  for  my  company, 
or  listen  so  patiently  to  all  I  have  to  say  on  religious 
matters,  especially  as  I  must  seem  a  mere  boy  to 
liim.  I  was  rather  stumped  at  first,  but  he  soon 
began  to  talk  scepticism,  and  arguing  set  me  all 
right.  And  then  I  do  look  ten  years  over  my  age  ; 
that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  being  ugly.  He 
is  constantly  on  the  point  of  telling  me  some  secret, 
only  I  do  not  encourage  him,  and  he  often  says  that 
he  will  write  something  down,  and  leave  directions 
for  the  paper  to  be  given  me  after  his  death.  What 
is  my  duty,  I  wonder  ?  If  one  were  a  Roman,  I  suj)- 
posc  it  would  be  clear;  but  you  see  I  am  not  even  in 
priest's  orders  yet,  and  altogether  I  had  rather  be 
without  his  secret.    But  probably  it  is  all  nonsense. 

A  man  just  out  of  D.  T.  is  never  right  in  his 
head;  and  yet,  1  dare  say,  his  conscience  is  bad 
enough,  for  he  has  led  a  queer  life,  by  all  accounts. 
He  has  run  tlirough  three  fortunes,  they  say,  — two 
of  his  own,  and  one  of  his  wife's,  whose  heart  he 
also  broke,  they  say ;  but "  they  "  always  do  say  that 
of  a  spendtlirift.  ^\1ien  his  wife  died,  he  disap- 
peared for  a  while,  —  went  yachting  to  dodge  his 
creditors,  and  placed  his  daughter,  who  was  but 
ten,  at  school.  He  was  away  tor  eight  years,  and 
then  he  returned  here,  and  brought  his  girl  with 
him.  And  a  strange  life  that  poor  joung  ladj-  must 
have  led,  considering  that  she  is  not  a  Di  Vernon. 
Only  men  came  to  the  Mai-l,  and  those  of  the  fast- 
est, ilajor  Ilolcombe. wanted  her  to  marry  one  of 
them,  the  son  of  an  attorney  and  land-agent  who 
had  made  his  fortune,  named  Naisley;  but  Miss 
Lucy  would  not  have  him.  Perhaps,  however,  she 
would  have  been  bullied  into  it,  only  Naisley  got  a 
fall  out  hunting  wliich  injured  his  spine. 

I  can  see  you  grinning,  but  you  are  quite  out.  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  should  ever  fall  in  love  with 
her.  She  is  gootl-looking,  no  doubt,  and  friendly 
enough ;  but  she  has  got  some  great  sorrow  weigh- 
ing upon  her.  Her  father's  state  would  of  course 
account  for  a  certain  melancholy ;  but  there  is  more 
than  that ;  there  is  mystery,  susjiense,  expectation 
of  something  which  never  happens,  and  which  yet 
»tn)/  happen,  in  the  expression  of  her  face.  I  have 
not  made  my  meaning  clear,  but  no  matter ;  I  could 
not  if  I  tried  for  a  twelvemonth.  Miss  Ilolcombe 
is  my  only  ally  in  the  small  reforms  which  are  being 
attempted;  without  her  aid,  I  doubt  whether  the 
Sunday  school  would  ever  have  become  a  fact.  I 
close  this  in  haste,  for  a  messenger  has  come  to  say 
that  this  same  Major  Ilolcombe  is  in  extrtmU,  and 
calls  for  me. 
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II.    TUK   UNFINISHED    HUHBEK. 

Thi^  stranrrest  thing  ha**  happened,  Brown : 
SJajor  nolcombe  is  dead.  The  paper  he  talked 
about  k'avin<T  for  me  to  reaii  is  lyinji  before  lue, 
an<l  it  affords  a  clew  to  our  mystery,  —  1  mean  about 
jH)or  (Jodwin.  Do  you  romenibi'r  the  minute  de- 
tails of  tliat  eveninjj  ?  I  think  /  do,  and  pi*oj>ose 
to  jot  thorn  down  here.  If  I  am  incorrect  in  any 
particular,  i)erhaps  you  maj-  be  able  to  set  me 
right :  then,  please  send  this  letter  on  to  Tliorpo, 
and  ask  him  to  supplement  our  memories  still  iur- 
ther.  I  want  to  nave  the  account  very  accurate, 
because  le<ral  proceedings  may  follow  u|)on  the  steps 
which  I  shall  feel  bound  to  take. 

Our  happy  Cambridge  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close;  indeed,  I  had  taken  my  degree,  and  only  re- 
mained up  because  I  had  a  scholarphip  to  run  out. 
You  others  were  still  undergraduates,  but  were  go- 
ing in  lor  your  final  examinations  in  the  winter, 
and  it  was  late  in  the  October  term.  To  be  pre- 
cise, it  was  on  the  4th  of  November  1840,  exactly 
three  years  ago.  You  came  up  to  the  B.  A.  table 
in  hall,  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
'•  Come  to  my  rooms  afterwards,  and  have  a  rub- 
ber." I  accepted  at  once,  for  you  had  brought 
some  very  excellent  port  wine  from  home  with  you, 
and  there  were  a  few  bottles  still  left.  Just  then 
Thorpe  passed,  and  you  invited  him. 

Thorpe  fancied  that  he  could  play  very  well  at 
whist,  and  did  not  like  to  sit  down  with  an  inferior 
jwribnner ;  so,  before  giving  a  decided  answer,  he 
asked  who  the  fourth  was.  '*  Hylas  Godwin,"  you 
replied.  "  All  right,"  said  Thorpe ;  "  I  '11  come." 
"\Vlio  first  called  Grodwin,  Hylas  ?  It  was  a  capital 
nickname,  for  it  just  hit  off  his  style  of  beauty. 
What  a  good-looking  fellow  he  was,  certainly  the 
handsomest  man  of  our  time.  Rather  conceited, 
perhaps,  as  youngsters  who  are  admired  by  women 
arc  wont  to  be,  and  finikin  in  his  dress.  Yet  he  was 
clever  too,  though,  maylxi,  not  such  a  genius  as  we 
esteemed  him ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever 
met  with  a  more  agreeable  companion.  Gerrard 
said  better  things,  but  in  so  confused  a  way  tliat 
they  lost  their  pungency  m  the  uttering:  he  always 
went  shy  in  the  middle  of  a  joke.  But  Godwin 
rattled  out  any  absurdity  that  came  into  liis  head 
in  a  manner  which  was  irresistible.  And  he  was 
in  particular  good  cue  at  the  whist-table,  —  not 
that  he  ever  spoke  during  the  play,  he  was  far  too 
keen  a  lover  of  the  game  for  that,  but  between  the 
deals  he  made  amends  for  previous  silence,  and 
generally  kept  his  three  companions  on  the  grin 
till  the  hands  were  sorted  and  the  first  card  led. 

He  was  in  liis  usual  spirits  that  evening,  nor 
could  we  aflferwards  recall  a  word  or  look  wluch 
seemed  to  show  that  he  had  anything  on  his  mind, 
or  any  presentiment  of  evil. 

We  sat  for  a  little  while  round  the  fire,  drinking 
a  glass  or  two  of  your  |x)rt,  and  then  opened  the 
canl-table,  and  cut  for  partners.  It  was  you  and 
Thorpe  against  Godwin  and  myself.  The  cards 
fell  very  evenly,  and  the  first  rubber,  which  yoii 
won,  was  very  protracted,  so  that  we  had  hardly 
finished  tlie  first  game  of  the  second  when  we  heard 
the  chaf>el  bell  going,  and  Thorpe  cried  Uiat  he  was 
sliort  of  lus  chapels  for  the  week,  and  must  keep 
that  one. 

"  I  have  had  a  notice  from  the  dean  too,"  said 
Godwin,  "  but  I  '11  cut  chapel  and  finish  the  rubber 
for  all  that,  if  ThorjK'  will." 

But  Tliorpe  was  firm.     We  abused  him  for  his 


laziness  in  not  getting  up  for  morning  pervice,  and 
so  si'curing  evenings  of  unbroken  comtbrt ;  but  ho 
prilled  himself  on  his  sloth,  and  took  our  sarcasms 
tor  compliments.  When  he  actually  rose  and  threw 
his  gown  on,  it  became  evident  that  our  rublMjr 
was  really  to  be  interrupted,  so  we  all  agi'ced  to 
wipe  a  chapel  off  our  score,  leaving  the  cards  on 
table,  and  returning  to  finish  the  game  directly 
service  was  over. 

Do  you  wonder  at  my  writing  down  these  minute 
details  ?  I  am  purposely  allowing  my  mind  to 
dwell  on  every  little  particular,  because,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  just  now,  and  I 
find  my  meraor}'  very  vivid.  I  can  see  the  counters 
I  had  just  stuck  under  a  candlestick  to  mark  a 
double ;  the  patU;rns  on  the  back  of  our  pack  and 
of  yours.  I  can  see  Grodwin's  face  as  he  said  to 
me  :  "  Now  don't  you  go  rushing  off  to  your  rooms 
for  a  pipe  after  chapel,  as  you  are  so  fond  of  doing. 
Come  straight  back  to  Brown's,  and  don't  keep  us 
waiting.  I  will  give  you  a  cigar  if  you -have  for- 
gotten your  baccy."  And  then  in  a  loud  aside  to 
Thorpe,  as  he  ran  across  the  court :  "  He  never  can 
resist  smoking  another  fellow's  cigars.  O,  I  know 
where  to  have  him !  " 

We  were  just  in  time  to  get  in  before  the  chapel 
doors  were  closed,  and  as  we  were  walking  up  the 
aisle,  he  whispered  in  my  ear  :  "  If  you  do  admit  a 
secular  thought  during  the  next  half-hour,  partner, 
let  it  be  a  meditation  upon  the  propriety  of  leading 
trumps  when  you  hold  five." 

Though  three  years  have  elapsed,  I  think  I  could 
swear  to  those  being  his  exact  words.  How  little 
I  thought  at  the  moment  tliat  they  were  the  last  I 
should  ever  hear  him  utter. 

We  all  missed  each  other  in  the  crowd  on  com- 
ing out ;  and  when  you,  Thorpe,  and  myself  met 
again  at  your  door  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  God- 
win was  not  there.  We  went  in  and  lit  the  can- 
dles, and  laughed  at  his  being  the  last,  after  the 
fuss  he  had  made  about  the  punctuality  of  others. 
You  said  that  the  porter  had  met  you  in  crossing 
the  court,  and  had  given  you  a  letter ;  so  we  con- 
cluded that  the  same  thing  had  happened  to  God- 
win, and  that  he  had  gone  to  his  own  rooms,  to  see 
what  it  was  about,  before  joining  us.  We  specu- 
lated upon  its  being  a  hillet-iloux,  and  joked  about 
Hylas  and  the  nymphs,  speaking  finally  rather 
harshly  of  the  supposed  lady,  whose  letter  we 
assumed  to  ]x%\c  caused  this  delay  in  resiuning  our 
rubber. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  first  thought  of  sus- 
picion or  alarm  comes  into  the  mind  with  a  flash, 
—  by  instinct  apparently.  No  doubt,  some  reason- 
ing process  has  Deen  going  on  with  such  subtlety  as 
to  be  imfelt,  and  that  which  wo  often  call  a  pre- 
sentiment, is  merely  a  logical  conclusion.  For 
some  time  on  that  evening,  we  never  doubted  but 
what  the  absent  man  would  come  in  firom  minute  to 
minute.  Hie  open  card-table,  with  its  two  lighted 
candles,  the  cards,  and  the  counters  upon  it,  stood 
as  it  had  been  left.  The  sofa  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  you  lay  on  it ;  Thorpe  and  1  sat  in 
two  easy-chairs  on  either  side  ;  and  so  we  remained, 
smoking  and  chatting,  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

And  then  I  perfectly  remember  experiencing  a 
sudden  uneasiness,  which  caused  me  to  look  across 
at  Thorpe,  and  I  read  a  similar  feeling  in  his  eyes. 
We  both  turned  to  you,  and  the  expression  on  our 
faces  must  have  been  very  plain,  for  ypu  at  once 
sai.l :  "  What !  you  do  not  expect  there  is  anytliing 
the  matter  with  him  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Thorpe.  "  But  —  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  poing  to  his  rooms  to  see." 

We  went,  and  found  tlie  outer  door  sported  ;  and 
wliile  we  were  hammerinj;  and  shouting,  the  gyp 
came  by  and  told  us  that  Mr.  Godwin  had  gone 
out  of  college,  not  wearing  his  academical  dress, 
and  carrying  a  carpet-bag.  On  going  to  the  lodge, 
we  heard  this  story  conBrmed  by  the  porter,  who 
nliio  said  that  then*  had  been  a  letter  for  him.  We 
learned  next  day  that  he  had  left  a  note  for  his 
tutor,  saying  that  urgent  family  matters  obliged 
him  to  leave  immediately,  but  that  he  would  return 
or  write  as  soon  as  he  could.  And  that  was  the 
last  of  him. 

He  was  a  man  who  seemed  pretty  well  alone  in 
the  world,  so  far  as  relatives  were  concerned.  He 
had  entered  himsell"  at  college,  and  the  tutor  knew 
no  one  to  communicate  with.  Of  coiu^e  a  man 
could  not  disajijxiar  like  that  without  causing  some 
sensation  in  the  university,  but  all  inquiries  were 
fruitless,  and  the  majority  of  his  acquaintances  soon 
forgot  him.  The  mystery  of  the  affair  struck  us 
three,  however,  with  a  sort  of  awe ;  besides  that, 
being  his  most  intimate  friends,  we  were  naturally 
the  most  anxious  to  learn  what  had  become  of  him. 
We  even,  you  may  remember,  made  a  note  of  the 
state  of  the  game  of  whist  at  the  time  we  rose  from 
it,  and  agreed  that,  if  ever  we  could  meet  with  God- 
win again,  we  would  play  it  out.  That  can  never 
be.  For  here,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lincolnshire 
fens,  I  have  unexpectedly  come  upon  the  traces  of 
our  olfl  tHend,  and  the  cause  of  his  disappearance. 
I  will  copy  out  Major  Holcombe's  —  confession  I 
sunpose  I  must  call  it,  though  I  hate  the  word,  and 
will  send  it  you,  but  you  must  not  show  it  to  any 
one,  at  all  events  at  present. 

III.    THE   patrician's   CONFESSION. 

It  is  true,  it  is  true,  that  which  you  have  preached 
to  me,  that  which  I  believed  when  T  was  a  child, 
that  which  I  have  scoffed  at  as  an  old  wife's  fable. 
All  is  not  over  when  this  machine  of  flesh  and  blood 
stops.  When  a  young  man  goes  to  the  money-lend- 
er, the  present  pleasui'e  seems  so  very  real,  the 
future  burden  so  distant  and  intangible,  that  the 
idea  of  self-denial  is  to  him  like  grasping  at  shad- 
ows, and  missing  the  substance  ;  but  pay-day  comes, 
and  ruin.  ".  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one,"  cries 
the  lad;  but  the  merriment  evaporates,  leaving  the 
nerves  shattered,  the  Ijody  diseased,  the  heart  full 
of  bitterness  and  misery ;  and  I  feel  a  conviction  that 
this  is  part  of  an  inexorable  system  which  extends 
after  we  are  able  to  trace  it.  In  whatever  direction 
wc  seek  to  probe  the  mysteries  that  surround  us,  we 
are  lost  in  infinity.  Space  is  infinite,  and  time,  and 
life.  Motion  is  infinite;  the  moon  revolving  round 
the  earth,  the  earth  round  the  sun,  this  solaAystem 
round  another,  till  the  brain  reels  :  is  not  retribution 
infinite  likewise  ?  These  thoughts  are  new  to  me ;  I 
but  grasp  them  vaguely,  express  them  crudely,  but 
tluv  hum  in  my  soul.  O,  the  innocent  hearts  into 
which  I  have  infused  the  germs  of  evil !  O,  the  weak 
ones  vacillating  between  -rood  and  bad  whom  I 
have  drawn  devilwards  I  Repent  of  my  own  sins  ? 
Ay,  if  that  were  all ;  but  how  to  account  for  the  eter- 
nal wron?  I  have  done  to  others  ?  And  the  one  great 
crime  which  renders  my  conscience  sensitive  to  the 
sins  which  I  might  otherwise  have  forgotten,  on  this 
side  the  judgment  at  least,  how  can  I  atone  for 
that  ?  By  confessintr  it  to  yon  ?  No,  no ;  and  yet  I 
have  a  thirst  to  do  it,  a  desire  not  new  to  me.  1 
have  >vritten  the  details  in  the  form  of  a  narrative. 


which  will  be  placed  in  your  hands  at  the  same  time 
as  this  letter.  I  began  this  account,  of  what  it  was 
the  one  remaining  object  of  my  life  to  hide,  some 
months  ago,  carefully  stopping  at  those  details  which 
would  criminate  me.  1  nave  not  finished  it  now 
even,  as  I  write  this ;  but  I  will  before  you  have  it ; 
yes,  if  my  head  keeps  clear,  and  my  strengtk  holds. 
Criminate  me  ?  ^Vhat  do  I  mean  ?  Notliini;  I  could 
say  would  do  that.  But  my  nerves  are  not  M'hat 
they  were ;  it  is  years  and  years  since  men  first  be- 
gan.to  notice  that  I  craned  at  my  fences ;  and  1  see 
visions  since  that  illness.  For  weeks  a  young  man 
stood  over  against  me  night  and  day,  with  a  bloody 
bruise  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  a  look  so  pitiful 
and  reproachful,  tliat  it  was  a  miracle  I  did  not  go 
mad.  Will  faces  come  around  one  like  that  here- 
after ? 

I  was  what  prudes  and  parsons  call  wild,  I  sup- 
pose ;  not  worse,  perhaps,  than  my  neighbors,  but 
more  careless.  I  never  could  think  economy  any- 
thing but  mean;  and  I  confess  to  having  been  a 
fool  in  money  matters.  Tliough  a  younger  son,  I 
had  a  fair  portion,  quite  as  much  as  any  man  in  my 
regiment,  —  and  I  spent  every  penny  of  it.  Then 
my  elder  brother  died,  and  I  came  into  the  estates, 
and  soon  had  them  pretty  well  dipped.  To  get 
clear,  I  married  a  Avoman  with  money,  whom  I 
never  liked  so  much  as  she  deserved,  for  she  loved 
me  well,  and  stuck  to  me  through  everything,  —  ay, 
to  the  very  last.  If  it  had  been  left  to  her,  there 
would  have  been  no  settlements ;  but  her  i)eople 
insisted  on  my  tying  up  a  few  thousands  for  her 
and  her  children,  —  she  brought  me  but  one,  a  girl, 
and  died  a  few  years  afterwards.  I  was  again  in- 
volved in  money  difficulties  by  that  time,  so  I  put 
Lucy  at  a  good  school,  and  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  Lord  Plunger's  yacht.  He  was  shirking 
the  bailiffs  too ;  and  we  cniised  about  together  for 
some  years.  It  was  only  in  '39  that  I  could  return 
to  England,  and  then  I  settled  here,  and  began  to 
look  about  me.  There  is  'a  deal  of  marsh-land  on 
the  estate,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try  draining  a  part 
of  it,  as  many  landholders  have  done  in  the  county, 
to  the  great  improvement  of  their  property.  But 
there  was  no  capital  to  start  with,  and  Marl  Hill 
would  not  stand  another  mortgage  ;  so  then  I 
thouglit  of  Lucy's  money,  which  was  lying  idle  in 
the  funds.  The  estate  is  not  bound  to  go  to  the 
male  branch,  but  will  come  to  her  after  my  death, 
so  the  tied-up  capital  could  not  be  laid  out  better 
for  her  than  in  reclaiming  this  fen.  One  of  the 
trustees  was  dead,  and  the  other  very  ill  at  the 
time,  —  only  had  a  bit  of  one  lung,  people  said ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  grown  a<j!;ain,  for  he  has  got  better, 
they  tell  me.  He  was  living  in  Devonshire,  and 
there  was  a  difficulty  about  commuificating  with 
him,  as  also  about  the  transaction  altogether ;  there 
svlways  is  in  such  matters,  I  believe.  However,  it 
was  got  over,  and  a  part  of  the  money  was  with- 
drawn, and  applied  in  the  way  which  promised  to 
be  so  much  nn)re  advantageous. 

There  was  not  much  to  start  such  an  undertak- 
ing with ;  and  I  had  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  and 
do  it  cheaply.  I  found  a  man  named  Bradley,  who 
I)rof(!ssed  to  imderstand  draining,  and  bargained 
with  him  to  keep  a  party  of  five  men  at  worj^  on 
the  place  most  favorable  for  a  start ;  and  they  built 
some  wooden  huts  on  a  dry  spot  in  the  marsh,  so  as 
to  live  close  to  their  operations.  "Wlienever  he  had 
an  opportunity,  Bradley  was  to  a<ld  to  the  numl)er 
of  his  workmen,  so  that  sometimes  there  would  be 
ten  or  twelve  employed,  but  never  less  than  five. 
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Tlie  (Irainin;;;  did  not  go  on  f'ast^  but  then  the 
waives  paid  were  very  small ;  the  truth  beinji  that 
Brailley  and  his  gan»;  carried  on  more  profitable 
biusinegs,  and  found  working  tor  me  u.-»eful  as  a 
blind,  lliis  got  jiuHpp<*t»'(l,  and  the  fellows  were 
called  "  Ilolconibi's  It  ui«.dj  uns  " by  tbeir  own  cla&i, 
"  Ilolcombe's  Kci<lian> "  by  mine.  I  got  rather  a 
bad  name  amongst  certain  jK'opIe ;  but  what  did 
that  matter  to  me  ?     f>erybtMly  is  liable  to  that. 

Bradley's  ^ang  were  a  bad  lot,  no  doubt.  They 
drank  a  good  deal  of  spirit*,  to  keep  off'  the  ague, 
and  were  suspected  of  brewing  their  own  medicine. 
Tlicy  were  clever '  poachers,  and  never  got  caught ; 
they  kept  up  communication  with  vessels  in  (he 
ll»iml)er,  ana  made  use  of  a  small  but  navigable 
stream  about  fonr  miles  off"  for  smuggling  purposes. 
Some  verj'  <pieer  fellows  hid  for  awhile  in  those 
wooden  huts  sometimes,  I  dare  say.  But  I  do  not 
preserve,  and  hold  no  office  in  either  the  Excise  or 
Customs,  so  I  got  my  draining  done  cheaply,  and 
asked  no  questions. 

Lucy  was  too  old  to  be  kept  at  school  any  longer, 
so  I  sent  for  her  to  the  Mart ;  and  a  few  days  after 
her  arrival  a  mm  nauietl  Naisley,  the  son  of  a 
Louth  lawyer,  who  has  bought  land  near  here,  and 
wishes  to  be  thouirht  a  county-gentlemau,  saw  her, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her.  Naisley  is  rich,  and  the 
maniage  would  have  been  a  good  thing  on  that 
account;  but  besides  that,  he  knew  all  the  rights  of 
the  difficulty  I  had  had  about  that  money  which 
was  tied  up  by  settlement,  for  he  was  still  a  sort  of 
sleeping-partner  in  the  legal  business,  and  the  firm 
had  transacted  all  my  affairs,  so  that  Naisley  had 
opportunities  of  making  any  inquiries  he  chose, 
and  suspected  something'  not  quite  right.  I  had 
reasons  therefore  for  taking  up  his  cause  pretty 
wannly ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty.  As  I  was  not 
on  good  terms  with  any  of  the  distant  branches  of 
my  family,  there  hatl  been  no  one  to  receive  Lucy 
during  her  holidays,  and  I  had  made  arrangements 
with  the  schoolmistress  to  let  her  remain  with  her 
all  the  year  round.  But  when  the  girl  grew  into  a 
yoimg  woman,  she  formed  romantic  friendsliips  with 
other  girls,  whose  parents  asked  her  to  their 
homes ;  and  when  the  matter  was  referred  to  me,  I 
saw  no  reason  to  forbid  her  accepting  such  invita- 
tions. On  one  of  these  visits  she  met  a  young  man, 
who  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and  when  Naisley  began 
to  show  lier  attention,  and  I  backed  him,  she  told 
me  that  she  was  engaged  to  this  lad,  who  was  a 
Cambridge  undergraduate,  and  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  marry  probably  for  years.  It  was  annoy- 
ing ;  but  I  took  it  for  granted  that  she  would  soon 
get  over  this  girlish  fancy,  and  made  light  of  it  at 
first.  But  the  more  I  reasoned,  the  more  she 
pleaded  ;  and  she  would  hardly  treat  Naisley  with 
common  civility.  Then  I  lost  my  patience,  and 
spoke  harshly ;  and  Lucy,  who  was  very  different 
from  her  mother,  grew  more  obstinate  as  I  insisted. 
Matt<'r«  might  have  gone  differently  if  she  had  re- 
spected me ;  but  how  should  she  think  much  of  a 
father  who  was  constantly  drunk  ?  Hardly  a  day 
passed  without  some  violent  scene  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  we  felt  a  {wsitive  aversion  for  each  other,  — 
for  I  have  always  come  to  hate  any  one  who  op 
poseil  my  will,  and  mv  feelings  towards  her  reached 
almost  as  far,  though  she  was  my  own  child.  I 
judge  of  her  sentiments  to  me  by  her  shrinking,  as 
if  she  expected  a  blow,  whenever  I^came  ujion  her 
unexpectedly. 

In  the  summer,  during  the 'long  Tacation,  her 
lover  came  to  Lincolnshire  to  see  me ;  and,  learning 


frt>m  his  own  mouth  that  \m  patrimony  was  but  a 
small  one,  I  told  him  that  I  had  other  views  for 
Lucy  ;  that  I  disapproved  of  long  engagomcnts ;  and 
finally  1  forbade  him  to  hold  any  further  commiuii- 
eation  with  her.  He  lefl  tlie  house  without  saying 
whether  ho  would  ol>ey  me  or  not,  but  Inmg  about 
the  neighborh«xKl,  and  contrived  several  clandes- 
tine interviews  with  my  daughter  before  I  discov- 
ered what  was  going  on.  Then  there  was  a  quar- 
rel, and  blows  were  struck,  though  I  confi^ss  that 
he  was  as  forl>earing  as  possible,  and  only  threw 
mo  to  the  ground  in  self-defence.  Still,  I  hated 
him  for  it,  — hated  him  keenly  and  personally  now, 
not  merely  as  the  cause  of  my  plans  being  tliwarted, 
and  my  safety  endangered.  I  caused  Lucy  to  be 
closely  watched  atter  this,  for  if  she  eloped  with 
this  Godwin,  who  must  now  look  ujjon  me  as  an 
enemy,  he  would  make  inquiries  after  a  time  about 
the  ])roperty  secured  to  liis  wife  by  her  mother's 
marriage  settlements.  So,  while  her  lover  was  in 
the  neighborhood,  I  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  in 
her  own  apartments.  Soon  after  this,  Naisley  be- 
came pressing,  and  almost  threatening,  affecting  to 
suspect  that  I  was  ]>layin^  him  false,  and  not  doing 
my  best  to  force  Lucy  to  listen  to  him. 
I  Early  in  the  followin";  November,  I  went  up  to 
Lucy's  nwm  one  morning,  Avith  the  intention  of 
trying  what  conciliation  would  do,  now  that  it  was 
evident  that  she  could  not  be  compelled.  She  had 
been  ^vrilfllg,  and  as  I  entered,  she  closed  her  blot- 
ting-lK)ok  on  the  letter.  After  talking  quietly  for 
a  little  time,  I  alluded  to  this,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  she  was  not  corresponding  with  the  man  who 
had  made  use  of  ])ersonal  violence  towards  her 
father.  Then  she  made  a  false  move;  had  she 
remained  quiet,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to 
me  to  examine  what  she  had  been  writing ;  but  she 
darted  towards  her  blotting-b(X)k,  and  so  roused  my 
suspicions ;  and  the  next  moment,  in  spite  of  her 
struggles  and  despairing  cries,  the  letter,  which  was 
finished  and  siirned,  and  the  envelojje,  which  was 
directed,  were  in  luy  hands.  She  was  accustomed 
to  put  on  a  (juiet,  protesting,  persecutcd-heroine  air 
in  her  inter\iews  with  me ;  but  now  she  fell  at  my 
feet,  and  clasped  my  knees,  imploring  me  not  to 
read  what  she  had  ^vritten.  By  which,  of  course, 
I  knew  that  it  was  very  important  that  I  should  do 
so;  and  when  she  found  me  determined  to  disre- 
gard her  entreaties,  she  went  into  hysterics. 

A  glance  showed  me  the  purport  of  the  letter.  I 
then  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  servant  to  remain 
with  her  mistress  till  she  recovered,  and  to  lock  the 
dojr  upon  her  on  leaving  the  room.  Then  I  went 
to  my  private  room,  and  studied  the  letter.  Where 
could  a  young  girl  have  got  such  boldness  and  such 
invention  ?  It  seemed  that  this  lover  of  hers, 
Godwin,  —  to  whom,  of  course,  the  letter  was  ad- 
dresseil,  —  had  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  elope 
with  him  on  one  of  those  occasions  when  they  had 
met  in  the  summer;  but  that  she  had  refused  to 
take  so  serious  a  step,  urging  that  he  himself  would 
think  the  worse  of  her  afterwards  for  it.  She  now 
alluded  to  this,  in  order  to  own  that  she  had  been 
wroii2 :  uiy  tyranny,  as  she  chose  to  call  it,  had 
bectnne  insupjKjrtable.  I  was  determined  to  foree 
her  intt)  marrying  a  man  she  positively  hated. 
Then  followed  lier  reasons  for  thus  hating  Naisley, 
which  showed  considerable  power  of  discerning 
chai-actcr,  and  she  jx>sitively  ap[x'ale<l  to  her  lover 
to  come  and  save  her  from  the  cruel  fate  I  designed 
her.  But  the  most  astounding  part  of  the  letter 
was  the  cunning  and  cJuHjfuUy  studied  plot  which 
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she  liad  fraiiu'tl  for  the  evasion.  She  knew  tliat 
Godwin  could  not  come  undisguised  into  the  neigh- 
borhood without  my  receiving  early  intelligence  of 
it ;  so  she  directed  him  to  dress  himself  as  a  navvy, 
and  demand  employment  of  Bradley.  Men  on  the 
tramp  to  or  from  Hull  often  took  a  spell  of  work  on 
my  fen ;  and  liis  making  a  similar  application  would 
excite  no  suspicion,  or  even  particulai'  attention. 
She  was  to  disguise  herself  as  a  peasant,  and  they 
were  to  meet  at  a  certain  spot  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  go  off  wherever  he  chose.  Nothing  was 
forgotten,  she  calculated  the  first  possible  night 
of  his  arrival,  and  said  she  would  be  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  on  that,  and  if  he  were  not  there,  on 
the  next,  then  the  next  till  he  came.  She  gave  him 
a  pass-word ;  told  him  tlie  times  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  ferry-boats  from  Hull  to  the  nearest 
town  on  the  Lincolnshire  side,  —  in  short,  the 
whole  thing  might  have  been  arranged  by  a  Lep- 
orello  or  a  Figaro. 

I  was  nearly  mad  with  humiliation  and  rage 
when  I  had  read  that  letter  carefully  tlirough. 
What  had  1  said  or  done  to  drive  an  innocent 
young  girl  to  plan  and  write  it  ?  Something  prob- 
ably inspired  by  drink  and  fear,  which  I  remem- 
bered nothing  of  now  I  was  sober.  I  cursed  myself 
for  my  folly ;  I  cursed  Naisley,  who  had  goaded 
me  to  it ;  the  girl  herself;  and  above  all,  this  man 
who  had  interfered  to  thwart  my  plans.  I  had 
spoiled  this  one  scheme ;  but  could  I  al^ys  make 
sure  of  equal  success  in  the  face  of  such  method 
and  such  determination?  Yes,  if  I  could  keep 
clear  of  drink ;  but  drink  was  as  necessary  to  me 
now  as  air. 

I  went  up  to  the  fire  to  throw  the  letter  into  it, 
when  suddenly  a  thought  came  into  my  head, — 
clear,  distinct,  ins])ired  by  the  devil.  Instead  of 
burning  the  letter,  I  put  it  into  the  directed  en- 
velope, sealed  it,  rode  over  to  the  nearest  village, 
and  posted  it  with  my  own  hands. 

Then  I  visited  the  place  where  the  draining  was 
going  on,  called  Bradley  into  one  of  the  huts, 
and  — 

No,  I  will  write  down  what  I  said  to  him  when  I 
have  told  everything  else.  Not  yet,  not  yet.  But 
I  swear,  and  I  know  that  I  am  a  dying  man,  that  I 
did  not  intend  that  to  happen  Avhich  did. 

A  week  afterwards,  I  saw  Lucy  for  the  first  time 
since  the  day  that  I  intercepted  her  letter,  and  told 
her  that  her  determined  opposition  to  my  wishes 
had  at  length  convinced  me  that  they  would  not 
tend  to  her  happiness,  and  that  I  was  ready  to 
give  way  in  anything,  rather  than  drive  her  to  so 
disgraceful  a  step  as  an  elo])emcnt.  If  this  mar- 
riage, which  she  nad  so  set  her  heart  on,  must  take 
place,  let  everything  be  done  decently  and  without 
scandal.  She  should  no  longer  be  imprisoned  or 
watched,  but  might  correspond  with  her  lover,  and 
even  tell  him  that  I  was  willing  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  and  see  him,  if  he  still  continued  in  the 
same  mind,  and  would  come  to  the  Marl. 

Ah,  that  burst  of  gratitude !  I  have  led  a 
hardening  life,  but  my  heart  is  not  quite  seared ; 
and  it  was  an  agony  to  hear  her  self-reproaches, 
her  promises  of  filial  duty,  and  her  auguries  of  a 
hai)i)y  f'lture,  —  an  agony  to  see  her  step  lighten, 
and  the  flush  of  health  come  back  to  her  cheek ; 
for  I  was  a  traitor,  and  I  knew  the  sickening  disap- 
pointment which  was  in  store  for  her. 

She  ^vrote,  and  waited  for  an  answer,  which 
never  came.  She  wrote  again,  —  a  third  time,  — 
still  no  response. 
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She  sickened  and  pined  ;  her  eyes  seemed  to 
grow  preternaturally  large,  and  were  turned  on  me 
at  times  with  a  look  of  mournful  inquirv  which  was 
haunting.  I  can  write  no  more  now  ;  1  am  giddy ; 
the  letters  are  confused.     To-moiTow. 

IV.    THE   plebeian's  CONFESSION. 

I  read  the  first  part  of  tliis  unfinished  manuscript, 
left  for  me  by  the  man  who  now  lies  dead  at  tne 
Marl,  as  the  mere  raving  of  a  brain  disordered  by 
drams,  till  the  name  of  Godwin  caught  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  then  a  comparison  of  dates  showed 
that  this  improbable  story  tallied"  exactly  with  our 
fi-iend's  mysterious  disapi^earance,  and  1  could  not 
doubt  that  he  had  met  with  foul  play. 

I  write  calmly  now;  but  I  was  thrown  into  a 
terrible  state  of  excitement  at  the  time.  Tlie  con- 
fession was  incomplete,  and  he  who  had  volun- 
teered it  could  not  write  another  line  or  utter 
another  word.  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Brown,  that 
you  cannot  come  here  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  present, 
and  I  own  that  your  reasfjns  are  valid  ;  but  had  it 
been  possible,  you  would  have  been  of  the  very 
greatest  assistance  to  me.  I  knew  you  would  feel 
the  interest  you  say  you  do,  and  I  will  send  you  a 
continuous  narrative  of  my  success  or  failure  in 
tracing  what  I  fear  will  prove  the  last  footsteps  of 
our  poor  friend.  The  first  thing  will  be  to  find 
tliis  Bradley.  Of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
speak  to  Mss  Holcombe  till  after  the  funeral ;  and 
if  her  late  father's  account  is  to  be  trusted,  it  would 
be  inflicting  needless  pain  to  trouble  her  with  the 
subject  at  all,  except  that  she  could  confirm  or 
contradict  the  various  statements  in  that  account  of 
which  she  has  cognizance,-  and  so  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  general  trustworthiness. 

Three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  Major  Hol- 
combe's  funeral,  and  I  have  strange  news  for  you. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  minor  details  of  my  pro- 
ceedings, but  leave  them  to  be  talked  over  Avhen 
we  meet,  and  confine  myself  now  to  results.  I  did 
speak  to  Miss  Holcombe  as  soon  as  it  was  decent  to 
do  so,  and  she  was  much  overcome  on  hearing  that 
I  had  been  poor  Godwin's  friend.  It  was  also  a 
great  shock  to  her  to  learn  that  her  late  father  had 
sent  the  letter  he  took  away,  which  she  was  sure 
that  Godwin  had  received,  because  the  later  ones 
had  been  returned  through  the  dead-letter  office. 
It  was  not  an  easy  matter  at  first  to  gain  any 
tidings  of  Bradley,  so  I  went  to  Hull,  and  put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police  there,  and  they 
were  able  at  once  to  trace  nim,  as  he  was  under- 
going a  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  Lincoln,  to 
which  town  I  proceeded.  ITien  it  appeared  very 
doubtful  whether  any  magistrate  would  commit  him 
on  any  charge  of  murder,  with  no  stronger  evi- 
dence to  go  uj)on  than  the  obscure  hint  of  a 
man  whose  brain  had  been  disordered ;  but  Brad- 
ley, whose  ner^-es  seemed  shaken  by  confinement, 
was  so  alarmed  at  tlie  idea  of  such  an  accusation, 
hanging  over  him,  that  he  volunteered  a  confession 
of  all  he  knew  about  the  matter,  which  was  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  here  is  a  copy  of  it. 

That  there  gentleman  as  came  to  the  Marl  Fen 
in  November,  1840,  murdered  ?  Don't  you  believe 
it,  sir ;  he  were  n't  no  more  murdened  than  you  are. 
I  am  an  unlucky  beggar,  and  always  was,  but  to 
get  into  trouble  along  of  having  done  for  a  bloke, 
as  for  all  I  know  is  oi-eating  of  his  dinner  comfort- 
able at  tliis  present  moment,  is  too  bad,  it  is.     Ay, 
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I  know  Major  Ilolcombc  thoufrht  hu  was  dead;  I 
let  him  think  so  for  a  reason,  hut  bless  yer,  it  was 
all  kid.  Ask  Bill  Blazer,  Joe  Keggs,  Lushy 
Nog'jjins,  or  Abo  Snareni ;  ask  Captain  Blobber  of 
the  Sl(n>ure.  —  How  was  it  ?  Why,  this  is  how  it  was. 

I  was  digging  in  the  Marl  Fen  one  artemoon 
along  with  my  mates,  when  the  major  rode  up  and 
called  me;  and  when  I  got  to  him  he  beckoned 
with  his  head,  and  said,  low  like  :  "  Come  here,"  so 
that  I  should  go  up  quite  close.  So  I  did,  and  put 
my  hand  on  tlie  horse's  neck  like,  and  he  bent  a 
bit  and  said :  "  Bradley,"  says  he,  "  I  know,  of 
course,  that  you  and  your  mates  would  not  drain 
my  land  at  the  price  you  're  a-doing  of  it,  unless 
you  found  the  situation,  and  the  excuse  for  living 
in  these  out-of-the-way  huts,  convenient.  Well, 
that 's  naught  to  me,"  says  he ;  "  it 's  a  mootooal 
advantage,  and  I  'm  not  a-going  to  see  you  fall  into 
a  trap  for  want  of  a  word  o'  warning.  ITie  custom- 
house people  is  arter  you ;  they  've  got  an  idea 
thei'e  's  a  oit  of  running  done  in  these  parts,  now 
and  then,  and  that  Holcombe's  rough  uns  have 
suinraut  to  do  with  it.  And  there  's  a  spy  a-com- 
ing  to-morrow,  or  the  day  arter ;  he  will  be  dressed 
like  a  navvy,  and  come  to  you  to  be  took  on  at  the 
draining,  so  that  he  may  live  in  the  huts  here,  and 
find  out  everything.  Be  all  friendly  and  mate-like 
until  he  gets  the  chance  to  betray  you,  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  'ITiank  ve,  major,"  says  I ;  "  now  we  shall  know 
how  to  make  him  comfortable.     He  shall  have  a 

1)leasant  evening,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  be  in  a 
uirrv  to  come  back  for  another." 

*•  \Vell,  Bradley,"  says  he,  "  money  ain't  plenti- 
ful here,  but  I  do  so  hate  a  spy  —  special  when  he 
comes  a-interfering  with  my  workmen  —  that  I 
think  I  could  find  a  ten-pun  note  somewheres  if  he 
got  a  warning  to  mind  his  own  business  done  clever, 
so  that  there  ain't  a  noise  about  it." 

When  the  major  spoke  of  paying,  I  saw  he  was 
uj)  to  a  game,  so  I  says ;  "  If  we  should  make  a 
mistake,  major,  and  we  found  arterwards  he  were 
not  a  preventive  at  all,  that  would  hurt  our  feel- 
ings uncommon,  and  you  would  make  it  fifty,  then, 
would  n't  you  ?  " 

'•  P'r'aps  I  would,"  said  he,  and  rode  away. 

Well,  I  explained  the  matter  to  my  mates,  for 
there  was  only  us  five  reg'lar  ones  working  at  the 
time;  that  is,  I  told  them  a  preventive  spy  was 
coming,  and  kept  the  idea  that  the  major  might 
have  a  grudge  against  the  chap  to  myself,  —  tliere 
warn't  no  call  to  speak  of  that.  We  agreed  what 
we  'd  do :  that  were,  to  receive  him  friendly  and 
unsuspicious;  get  drinking,  and  start  a  quarrel, 
quite  promisc'ous  like,  and  then  give  it  him  stifEsh, 
—  all  under  seeming  of  a  pleasant  quiet  fight,  and 
no  malice. 

He  came  the  third  day  after,  I  think  it  wor,  but 
I  won't  kiss  the  book  to  the  actooal  day.  Tliere 
was  no  mistaking  him ;  he  was  dressed  like  a  navvy, 
sure  enough,  but  he  'd  small  delicate  hands,  nrndded 
over  artificial ;  and  he  were  n't  used  to  the  heavy 
boots  he  'd  on,  for  his  steps  did  n't  drag.  He  acted 
his  part  very  well,  though ;  sat  down  and  blew  liis 
baccy  quite  friendly,  and  offered  to  stand  a  couple 
o'  gallons  to  wet  his  footing. 

"  There  ain't  a  public  nearer  nor  a  couple  o' 
miles,  worse  luck,"  says  Joe  Keggs. 

"  Have  n't  you  got  a  drop  of  sometliing  handy,  in 
stock,  as  it  were?"  says  tne  stranger;  and  I  saw 
my  mates  look  queer  at  that ;  it  made  'em  feel  sar- 
tain  this  were  the  preventive  spy. 


"  Well,"  says  Joe,  "  there  is  a  cou])le  o'  bottles 
o'  stuff  which  was  sent  to  us  from  the  Marl,  in  case 
one  <jf  us  should  feel  a  touch  of  the  rheumatics 
coming  on." 

"  Let 's  have  'em,"  says  the  stranger ;  and  we 
did.  But  he  tried  to  shirk  drinking  hisself,  and 
that  made  an  excuse  for  a  quarrel. 

1  'm  not  going  to  deny  that  that  stranger  got 
something  fijr  himself;  two  of  my  mates  had  drunk 
as  much  as  they  could  do  with,  and  punished  him 
more  than  we  meant.  And  just  then  the  major 
came  down  and  had  a  look  into  the  hut ;  none  of 
the  others  twigged  him,  but  I  did.  He  had  been 
lushing  pretty  tree,  as  he  always  did,  and  I  suppose 
could  n't  keep  away.  But  he  looked  precious 
scared  at  what  he  saw,  and  I  expect  it  pretty  well 
sobered  him.  The  stranger  was  lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  hut,  face  upi>ards,  senseless,  with  a  nasty 
place  on  his  temple.  He  did  look  uncommon  dead, 
surely.  But  he  warn't,  bless  yer,  not  a  bit.  When 
the  major  was  gone,  —  and  he  only  held  the  door 
ajar,  gave  a  look  in,  and  was  off,  —  I  washed  the 
chap's  bruises,  and  made  him  tidy  with  a  hanker- 
cher  round  his  head.  And  then  we  played  him  a 
trick.  The  day  before.  Captain  Blobber,  of  the 
Slosure,  —  which  is  a  whaler,  and  he  her  skipper, 
—  comes  to  me  and  says,  "  Do  you  know  one  Jack 
Sherks,  who  lives  hereabouts?  Because  he  came 
to  me  and  engaged  himself,  and  I  gave  him  an 
advance  t*  clench  the  bargain,  and  we  sail  on  Sat- 
urday, and  he  has  n't  turned  up." 

Now  I  knew  Jack  Sherks  well  enough,  and  that 
he  did  n't  mean  to  sail  in  the  Slosure.  He  'd  been 
a  whaling  once,  and  did  n't  much  like  it ;  but  being 
down  on  his  luck,  he  engaged  to  Captain  Blobber, 
and  then  heard  tell  of  something  he  liked  better, 
and  was  hiding  till  the  ship  was  off.  But  I  was  n't 
going  to  split  on  an  old  pal,  for  Jack  and  I  had 
done  a  little  together  in  the  smugt^ling  way ;  so  I 
says,  "  No,  I  have  n't  seen  him  lately  ;  but  if  I  do, 
I  '11  bring  him  if  I  can." 

"If  you  will,"  says  he,  "I'll  reward  you  hand- 
some, for  I  'm  full  short  of  hands.  Or  if  you  bring 
me  any  other  sailor,  and  there 's  many  has  a  friend 
hereabouts,"  says  he,  hinting  delicate  at  my  char- 
acter for  a  bit  of  contraband,  "  I  '11  make  it  worth 
your  while." 

I  thanked  liim,  and  said  I  'd  do  my  best,  and 
forgot  all  about  it  till  that  night,  when  tlie  stranger 
was  a-lying  stupid  on  the  floor  of  the  hut.  It  was 
Friday,  and  the  Slosure  sailed  next  day,  for  the 
wind  was  favorable.  Captain  Blobber  had  only 
set  eyes  on  Jack  Sherks  once,  and  could  n't  know 
him  well ;  so  tlie  trick  I  thought  of  was  to  take  the 
stranger  down  to  Grimsby  in  a  spring-cart  I  knew 
how  to  get  tlie  loan  of,  and  see  if  we  could  get  him 
shipped  for  Jack.  Well,  we  fetched  the  cart,  and 
put  the  stranger  into  it.  He  had  come  round  a 
bit,  and  groaned  now  and  then,  but  did  n't  know 
where  he  was,  or  what  we  were  doing  with  him  ; 
and  we  got  him  to  Grimsby,  where  I  found  Cantain 
Blobber  at  the  house  Avhere  he  told  me  to  ask  for 
him.  I  said  tliat  I  had  met  Jack  Sherks  at  a 
public  disguised  as  a  navvy,  and  he  had  got  drunk 
and  been  fighting,  and  got  a  knock  on  the  head, 
but  I  dill  n't  think  it  would  be  much,  so  I  had 
brought  him.  The  skii)per  got  a  lantern  and  came 
outside  the  town  where  the  cart  had  been  lefl ;  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  man's  head  and  felt  it,  he 
said  he  would  be  all  right  for  a  cut  like  that  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  he  was  so  short  of  hands  he  'd  take 
him.     So  he  got  his  boat  and  took  liim  aboard  sliip 
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at  once,  ami  the  Slosure  sailed  next  tide;  and 
that's  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  the  matter.  Every 
won!  as  J  '\e  said  is  the  ti-uth,  so  help  inc. 

How  does  this  story  of  Bradley's  sound  to  j-ou, 
Brown  ?  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it. 
Credo  (juia,  —  it  is  so  improbable  ;  the  man  could 
never  have  invented  a  lie  so  circumstantial.  Besides 
which,  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  a  whaler  named 
the  Slosure,  Captain  John  Blobber,  did  sail  th)m 
Grimsby  on  Saturday,  November  7,  1840.  The 
fact  is  easily  verified,  because  it  made  a  considei^ 
able  stir  in  the  neiojhborhood  at  the  time  ;  for  the 
Hull  whalers  generally  start  for  Greenland  in  the 
spring  and  return  in  the  autumn.  But  John  Blob- 
ber  had  some  private  dodje  of  his  own  about  win- 
tering in  an  uncomfortable  proximity  to  the  north 
pole,  and  securing  the  first  of-  the  fishing  when  the 
ice  broke.  A  chosen  party,  who  had  made  several 
onlinary  trips  with  him,  fell  in  with  his  views ; 
but  it  was  a  small  one,  and  he  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  outsiders  to  have  anytliing 
to  do  with  so  wild  a  proceeding  as  starting 
northwards  at  that  time  of  year.  This  would  ac- 
count for  his  rash  advance  of  money  to  the  able- 
bodied  seaman  Sherks,  and  also  for  his  taking  him 
(as  he  supposed)  on  board  though  he  was  tempo- 
rally- disabled. 

One  more  p)oint  adds  to  the  credibility  of  Brad- 
ley's account,  or,  at  any  rate,  throws  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  disproving  it :  the  Slosure,  alas  for  our 
poor  friend  I  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

V.      WHAT  'S   TRUMPS  ? 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  my  handwriting 
again,  my  dear  Brown,  so  soon  after  my  last  budget, 
especially  as  there  is  a  chance  of  this  letter  crossing 
one  of  yours  on  the  road,  and  you  know  my  objec- 
tion to  such  accidents.  But  you  express  so  much 
anxiety  to  hear  the  latest  particulars  of  anything 
which  may  throw  light  on  Godwin's  disappearance, 
that  I  mil  not  let  a  post  go  by  without  sending  you 
word  of  what  has  happened.  Miss  Holcombe  has 
not  shut  herself  up,  or  professed  any  great  grief 
on  account  of  her  father's  death.  She  feels  that 
madness  would  have  been  so  far  greater  an  evil, 
that  the  actual  event  is  evidently  a  relief  to  her 
mind.  Of  course  she  has  regrets  and  pictures  to 
herself  that  her  father  might  have  become  reformed, 
and  given  up  his  habits  of  intemperance,  if  he  had 
recovered  his  health ;  but  still  1  fancy  that  she  has 
too  strong  a  conviction  that  the  probabilities  are  all 
the  other  way  for  that  sorrow  to  penetrate  very 
deep. 

Her  position  is  a  singular  one.  I  do  not  under- 
stand much  about  the  laws  of  my  country,  and 
fancied  that  land  always  went  to  males ;  but  what 
M  ijor  Holcombe  said  in  his  confession  is  quite  cor- 
rect, it  seems, — he  actually  had  the  power  of  leav- 
ing Marl  Hill  to  his  daughter  by  will,  and  has  done 
so.  As  she  is  just  of  age,  therefore,  she  finds  heiv 
self  the  mistress  of  a  house  and  an  estate,  both  half 
in  ruins,  and  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  care  and 
judgment  to  set  them  riijht :  while  she  is  so 
ignorant  of  affairs  that  she  looks  up  to  me  —  a 
fellow  who  knows  no  more  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  any  legal  or  agricultural  jointure  than  an 
Ojibbeway  —  as  a  perfect  oracle.  Common  sense 
told  me  one  thing,  that  she  ought  to  have  some 
motlierly,  middle-aged  latly  —  a  widow  for  choice  — 
in  the  house  with  her;  and  as  she  saw  the  propriety 
of  that,  I  looked  about,  and  secured  a  comfortable 


sympathetic  dame,  the  relict  of  a  clerg>'man,  \>oot 
and  without  encumbrances,  who  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  chaperon  and  domestic  econ- 
omist. 

So  soon  as  matters  were  thus  in  a  measure 
settled,  Miss  Holcombe  redoubled  her  eftbrts  for 
the  irnnrovenient  of  the  poor  around  her ;  for  she 
was  able  to  spend  a  little  money  now,  while  at  the 
same  lime  she  felt  her  res])onsi!jility  as  an  owner 
of  tlie  soil  in  addition  to  a  desire  for  some  end  and 
aim  to  live  for.  Coals,  candles,  and  blankets  have 
been  disti-ibuted ;  the  infant  school  is  a  permanent 
establishment ;  and  she  even  entered  into  a  little 
fancy  1  had  for  dressing  up  the  church  for  Christ- 
mas. The  edifice  is  so  dull  and  gloomy  that  I  am 
always  longing  for  the  power  of  painting  it  up  a 
bit,  clearing  out  the  horrible  old  pews,  and  so 
getting  rid  of  that  gloomy  air  of  depression  which  I 
fancy  seems  to  affect  the  spirits  of  every  parishioner 
who  enters  it.  However,  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
do  anj-thing  permanent  myself,  but  1  thought  a 
little  temporary  cheerfulness  might  be  infused 
over  the  place  in  honor  of  the  happiest  of 
Christian  festivals.  Plenty  of  laurel,  holly,  and 
red  berries  could  be  had  for  nothing ;  nor  were 
children  wanting  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  were  delighted  to  bring  the  evergreens 
to  the  church  ;  the  only  desideratum  was  the  taste 
to  arrange  them,  and  for  this  I  had  to  appeal  to 
Miss  Holcombe,  and  her  new  companion,  Mrs. 
Wing.  They  answered  readily  enough :  the 
younger  lady  brought  originality ;  the  elder,  experi- 
ence ;  I,  superior  strength  and  a  longer  reach. 

It  was  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
our  task  was  fortunately  approaching  completion, 
for  the  light  already  began  to  wane,  and  the  snow, 
whicli  was  falling  in  large  sofl  flocks,  silently 
gathered  over  the  windows,  and  obscured  it  still 
further.  The  two  ladies  were  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  putting  the  final  touches  to  a  bower 
of  mistletoe  which  festooned  over  the  marble 
medallion  of  the  late  Sir  Timothy  Wetherbel, 
Bart,  —  as  if  any  one  was  likely  to  want  to  kiss 
him  ! 

"  One  little  bit  more  holly  for  the  reading-desk, 
and  I  think  we  shall  do,"  said  Miss  Holcombe  ;  and 
I  went  to  the  church  porch  to  select  a  bough  from 
the  heap  which  had  been  thrown  there. 

The  door  stood  ajar ;  on  swinging  it  open,  I  saw 
a  sailor  standing  in  the  porch,  peering  through  into 
the  interior,  and  supposing  that  he  was  attracted 
by  curiosity,  I  told  him  to  go  in  if  he  liked.  "  We 
are  smartening  up  a  bit  for  Christmas,"  said  I. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  looked  me  steadily  in  the 
face. 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked.  "Am 
I  wanted  ?  " 

"  What 's  trumps,  Stacey  ?  V  he  said  ;  and  then  I 
knew  him. 

"  Husli ! "  whispered  I,  grasping  his  hand. 
"  She  is  in  there.  She  has  lately  lost  her  father 
and—" 

Before  I  could  finish  my  sentence,  there  was  a 
rustle  behind  me,  .ind  Miss  Holcombe,  who  had 
hearil  and  recognizetl  the  first  tones  of  the  sailor's 
voice,  stood  in  the  doorway.  She  gave  a  gi-eat 
gasp,  and  fell  almost  senseless  in  Godwin's  arms, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  good  Mrs.  Wing,  who  had 
followed  along  the  .aisle  to  see  what  was  up.  I 
explained  the  state  of  the  ease  in  a  few  hiuried 
words ;  and  then  the  sympathetic  matron  began  to 
crv. 
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Ilylas  Goilwin  rather  marred  the  impressiveness 
of  the  wene  by  staggering  under  the  weight  of 
Miss  Ilolcoinbe,  who  i«  a  very  fine  girl,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  holly :  having  tight  sailor's  trousers 
he  gilt  up  again  pretty  ([uickly. 

You  must  positively  cunie  now,  Brown,  and  hear 
Godwin's  yams.  IIo  has  been  cat<-hing  whales  and 
exploring  countries  which  are  all  hummocks  and 
bears ;  and  he  has  lost  two  toes  from  firost-bite, 
and  been  sliinwreeked,  and  travelled  half  over  the 
globe  before  ne  could  get  here.  And  of  course  he 
will  marry  Miss  Holeumbe  as  soon  as  it  is  decent ; 
for  slu-  does  not  mind  his  being  a  toe  or  two 
short,  not  she.  lie  will  write  to  you  in  a  day  or 
two,  for  ho  wants  you  to  bo  another  witness  to  his 
identity,  as  he  has  been  rejwrt^'d  dead,  it  seems,  and 
has  ccrtiun  fonualities  to  go  tlu"ou^h  to  get  at  his 
own  property.  Whether  he  will  complete  his 
college  career  in  the  legitimate  manner  ("  make  his 
exit  B.  A.,"  he  calls  it),  is  uncertain,  for  he  doubts 
whether  he  could  pass  after  three  years'  estrange- 
ment from  classics  and  mathematics.  Just  as  I 
was  closing  this,  your  letter  came  in  announcing 
your  intention  of  coming  to  see  me  at  last.  You 
will  have  to  sleep  on  a  sofa,  as  Grodwin  has  taken 
possession  of  the  bed  reserved  for  you,  but  you  will 
not  mind  that  I  Come  along,  old  fellow  ;'  I  wish 
Thorpe  could  be  here  too.  Why,  we  might  finish 
the  rubber  1 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  SoTHEitx,  it  is  stated,  intends  to  retire  from 
tlic  stage  next  yeai*. 

It  is  ramored  that  a  Manchester  gentleman  has 
purchased  Liondon  Punch. 

Miss  Nkilson  has  made  her  appearance  at  Dru- 

g'  Lane  Theatre,  in   a  new   drama  by  'Mr.  Dion 
oucicault. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  is  preparing  for  the 
Ambigu-Comicjue,  Paris,  aversion  of  his  romance, 
"  Joseph  Balsamo." 

The  paper  on  Landor  in  the  present  issue  of 
EvEUY  Saturoa.y  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of 
the  conductor  of  All  the  Year  Round. 

Lamartixe's  property  at  Monceaux,  near  Ma- 
con, as  well  as  the  chateau  of  Monceaux,  has  been 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  helrs-at-law. 

The  needle  manufactory  of  Schleicher  in  Schon- 
thal,  near  Duren,  on  the  Rliinc,  exported  in  the 
year  1868,  840,000,000  sewing  needles. 

Tue  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  needs  repairs 
to  its  lead  covering ;  tlie  new  material  is  to  be  piu't- 
ly  gilt,  as  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  tlie  Fifth. 

AsrifER,  the  pianist  to  the  Empress  of  the 
French;  has  died  in  London,  ajjed  tliirty-nine.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn,  Moscheles,  and  Thal- 
berg.  lie  lost  his  reason  some  time  before  his 
death. 

A  Miss  Lamara,  of  "Vienna,  is  creating  great 
excitement  in  the  musical  circles  of  Paris  oy  her 
surpussiiiirly  beautiful  voice.  Adelina  Patti  told 
her,  alter  hearing  her  twice,  tliat  she  was  destined 
to  become  the  queen  of  the  Italian  Opera. 

Mr.  William  Morris  will  publish    a  further 

S>rtion  of  his  poem  "The  Earthlv  Paradise"  in 
overaber,  instead  of  waiting  till  tke  whole  of  the 


work  is  completed.  The  volume  to  be  published 
in  November  will  comprise  the  tales  for  Autumn ; 
the  final  tales  for  Winter  will  follow  in  May  next. 

So  many  deaths  from  sun-stroke  have  taken  place 
on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  India,  that  the  direc- 
tors liave  ordered  a  supply  of  coffins  to  be  kept  at 
the  various  stations  on  the  line.  A  cheerful  sight 
for  passengers. 

Not  long  since  a  picnic-party  in  Japan  was  at- 
tacked by  a  mob,  upon  the  cJiarge  that  tne  pleasure- 
seekers  had  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
little  children.  Whether  or  not  the  party  had  in- 
dulged in  infant  sandwiches  does  not  apjjcar. 

A  YOUNO  woman  in  Newcastle,  England,  re- 
cently died  from  a  disease  comnmnicated  by  the 
chignon  she  wore,  wluch  is  sujiposed  to  have  con- 
tained some  of  the  hair  known  to  be  supplied  to 
chignon  makers  from  the  cemeteries  and  hospitals 
of  the  East. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  will  be  accompanied  to 
Egypt  by  a  complete  staff-  of  writers  and  artists, 
charged  to  reproduce  by  the  pen  and  the  pencil  the 
principal  episodes  of  the  excursion.  At  the  head 
of  the  draftsmen  figures  Gustave  Dor^,  and  of  the 
chroniclers,  Theophile  Gautier. 

Sea-sjckxess  does  not  seem  particularly  suscept- 
ible of  dramatic  treatment.  Its  manifestations,  how- 
ever, supply  the  comic  interest  of  a  new  farce  at  the 
Strand,  "The  Chops  of  the  Channel."  The  in- 
trigue is  conducted  in  the  intervals  between  spasms 
of  sickness,  and  the  humor  depends  ujx)n  the  fun  to 
be  extracted  by  the  passengers  from  the  doleful 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  proprietors  of  the  EnglUh  line  look  with 
unfavorable  eyes  on  the  success  of  the  French  At- 
lantic Cable.'  Not  so  the  English  press..  Tlie 
Spectator  remarks :  "  There  are  now  three  of 
these  lines  in  working  order.  By  the  time  there 
are  thirty,  M.  Renter  will  probably  be  readv  to  give 
the  public  a  little  non-commercial  news  from  the 
States,  where  they  publish  every  morning  whole 
columns  of  news  from  Eiu*ope.  Our  Press  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  the  least  spirited  in  the  world,  and 
submits  to  anybody  who  offers  to  save  it  sixpence." 

M.  Offenbach  is,  it  is  said,  growing  ambitious, 
and  intends  writing  a  Guillnume  Tell,  after  which  he 
will  be  satisfied.  Like  Alexandre  Dumas  /?/,«,  he  is 
tired  of  his  reputation.  The  world  has  only  recog- 
nized in  him  a  master  of  frothy,  catchy,  attractive 
melodies,  tlie  illustration  of  indelicate  subiects. 
Now  he  protests  that  he  writes  musical  tomfooleries 
like  Fm  Penchole  and  Tulipatan  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  pay  better  than  any  other  form  of 
composition.  Having  amassed  a  hanilsome  fortune, 
he  designs  to  j)roduce  one  important  work  and  then 
throw  down  his  pen,  in  imitation  of  the  recently 
deceased  maestro  Rossini. 

The  death  of  the  well-known  Count  of  Chateau- 
villard  has  given  rise  to  almost  as  many  necrologi- 
cal  articles  in  the  French  pa]>ers  as  Lamartino. 
The  Count's  fame  was  principally  due  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  once  ridden  up  the  stairs  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  played  and  won  a  game  of  billiardfl  on 
horseback.  But  when  the  memory  of  these  and 
other  similar  eccentricities  has  passed  awav  his 
E«ai  xur  le  Duel  will  still  remain  the  Iloyle  of 
duelling,  the  undisputed  authority  consulted  by  all 
the  seconds  implicated  in  these  meetings.      The 
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Essai  sur  le  Duel  contains  rules  providing  for  every 
coutin}j»'ncy,  and  terminates  with  an  account  of  all 
the  tlecrces  isyuod  a;;ain8t  duelling!:,  which  Jire  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  their  severity  and  their  ineffi- 
ciency. 

A  LoxnON  publishinfr  house  havinji  applied  to  a 
^ladrid  firm,  with  a  view  of  introducins;  juvenile 
illustrated  books  into  Spain,  received  tV-ora  their 
correspondent  tlie  foUowitis  reply  :  "  To  find  any 
sale  here  the  books  should  be  printed  in  Spanish, 
but  Spanish  works  printed  abroad  cannot  be  import- 
ed here.  But  even  if  this  latter  obstacle  should  be 
removed,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  l>e  the  case  at 
no  verj- distant  period,  children  here  are  not  what 
thev  are  in  other  countries.  Precocious  as  Spanish 
children  generally  are,  they  are  very  early  infected 
with  the  excitement-lovins  spirit  of  their  parents, 
have  no  thoutjht  for  anything  but  outward  show, 
theatres,  bullfights,  &c.,  and  they  seldom  ever  ac- 
quire a  taste  for  reading.  Hence  there  scarely  ex- 
ists any  juvenile  literature  in  the  Spanish  language, 
and  most  parents  would  begrudge  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  for  a  juvenile  book,  whilst  they  squander 
the  amount  in  amusing  their  offspring  senselessly 
and  even  objectionably.  Children  here  will  not  be 
cliildren  long,  and  do  not  like  to  be  treated  as  such." 

William  Jeudax,  a  veteran  critic  and  writer, 
died  last  month  at  his  residence,  near  Bushey  Heath, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  he  published,  in  several  volumes,  his  "  Autobio- 
graphy," and  he  has  still  more  recently  issued  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  called  "  Men  1  have  known." 
Mr.  Jordan  will  be  remembered  in  political  history 
as  the  person  who  seized  Bellingham,  the  assassin, 
in  the  lobby  of  the  old  House  of  Commons.  In  re- 
cent numbers  of  Eraser's  Magazine  are  contribu- 
tions from  his  pen,  and  the  last  two  parts  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  contain  an  article  on  the 
celebrated  Beefsteak  Club,  which  no  other  living 
man  could  have  written  from  personal  knowledge. 
For  several  years  recently  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Leisure  Hour  a  series  of  reminiscences  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  illustrated  by  characteristic  letters. 
Of  the  Iloyal  Literary  Fund  in  its  early  days  he  was 
a  zealous  advocate,  and  by  his  influence  greatly  aided 
its  prosperity.  His  kindly  help  was  always  afforded 
to  young  aspirants  in  literature  and  art,  and  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  by  many  whom  he  helped 
to  rise  to  positions  of  honor  and  independence. 
Late  in  life  he  received  a  pension  of  £100  a  year 
for  his  long  services  to  literature. 

Thk  London  Athenaeum  sjieaks  thus  pleasantly 
of  Mr.  Piatt's  "Western  Windows  and  other 
Poems  "  :  "  Tliere  is  sweet  and  genuine  poetry 
to  be  found  in  this  unpretending  volume.  It  bear's 
the  impress  in  its  tones  and  in  its  imagery  of  West^ 
em  forests  and  Western  progress,  —  the  old  pri- 
meval forests  giving  j)lace  to  the  ])ioneer,  and  he 
again  to  cities  and  '  the  busy  hum  of  men .'  The 
pictures  of  bygone  life,  —  of  old  hearthstones  and 
graveyards  relapsed  into  solitude,  whilst  the  train 
and  the  railway  carry  the  new  generation  far  be- 
yond them  to  new  settlements.  '  The  Pioneer's 
Chimney,'  '  The  Kind's  Tavern,'  '  Fires  in  Illinois,' 
'  A  Lost  Graveyard,'  —  are  all  voices  sj)eaking  of 
long  ago,  and  linking  it  with  the  present.  'Tlic 
Mower  in  Ohio,  1864,'  is  the  jKwm  we  like  the 
best,  —  an  old  man,  whose  four  sons  have  gone  to 
the  war,  aud  left  him  to  mow  liis  field  alone.     A 
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whole  lifi'-liistorj-  is  j)ut  into  a  few  stanza^,  tlu- 
l)athetic  and  the  heroic  mingle  together;  few  will 
read  it  without  a  mist  in  the  eyes  and  a  lump  in 
the  tliroat.  It  seems  to  us  that  since  tlie  War  the 
American  people  give  utterance  to  deeper  and 
nobler  thoughts  in  their  poetry  ;  they  have  gained 
an  individuality  of  their  own,  and  tliei:  verse  is 
not  the  reflex  and  imitation  of  other  jioi-ts  in  dis- 
tant climes.  Occasionally  Mr.  Piatt  gives  us  an 
echo  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  but  liis  best 
poems  are  his  own,  and  recall  no  remembrance  or 
shade  of  the  poetry  of  others." 

The  Invcdide  Ru^se,  organ  of  the  Russian  War 
Office,  has  just  completed  a  series  of  articles  urging 
the  necessity,  for  strategical  purposes,  of  improving 
the  railway  communication  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  It  ix)ints  out  that  there  are 
as  yet  no  railways  connecting  the  intferior  of  Russia 
with  the  Vistula,  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  or  Cen- 
tral Asia ;  that  there  is  no  safe  and  rapid  means  of 
transferring  troops  from  one  point  on  the  frontier  to 
another ;  that  the  communication  between  the  prov- 
inces where  tlie  irregular  cavalry  is  recruited  and 
the  Irontier  is  very  defective  ;  and  that  the  impor- 
tant positions  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Sea  are  not  connected,  as  they  should  be,  by  lines  of 
railway.  The  only  line  which  is  really  important  from 
a  strategical  point  of  view  is  that  from  Charkoff'  to 
RostofF,  which  enables  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  to  be 
moved  rapidly  and  at  short  notice  to  the  frontier.  As 
against  Prussia,  Russia  has  only  a  line  running  par- 
allel with  her  frontier  and  too  far  distant  from  it  to 
be  of  any  military  use,  while  Prussia  has  three  lines 
parallel  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Poland  and  two 
at  right  angles  to  it.  The  Invalide  Russe  concludes 
from  the  above  facts  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  Russia  to  complete  her  network  of  railways  on 
the  west  and  southwest,  and  that  she  should  begin 
with  the  latter,  as  a  conflict  is  to  be  expected  with 
Austria  and  Turkey  sooner  than  with  Prussia. 

TiiK  Morning  Star  says  :  "  A  curious  illustration 
of  the  saturating  and  distorting  influence  which  re- 
ligious prejudice  may  assume  is  to  be  found  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  tlie  Catholic 
(piarterly.  One  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Browning's 
last  jK)em,  to  whatever  other  charges  it  may  be  ojien, 
is  at  any  rate  not  ver}'  fanatically  Protestant  or 
anti-Catholic.  Caponsacehi,  the  hero,  is  a  priest. 
Innocent  XII.,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  in  the 
poem  and  in  all  art,  is  not  only  priest  but  Poi>e.  Pom- 
pilia,  the  exquisite  heroine,  is  unimpeachably  de- 
vout and  faitliful.  Yet  the  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Review  considers  the  poem  as  only  one  more  in- 
stance of  the  calumny  to  which  Catliolics  in  this 
countrj-  have  learnt  to  grow  callous.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing is  the  dupe  of  fantastic  prejudices,  and,  as  the 
writer  all  too  broadly  insinuates,  caricatures  priests 
and  others  in  order  to  commend  himself  to  a  pre- 
judiced public.  It  is  true  that  the  author  of  the 
'  Ring  and  the  Book  '  ha;?  depicted  some  egregious 
scoundrels,  and  that,  as  Italy  happens  to  be  emjihat- 
ically  a  Patholic  country,  the  scoundrels  hapjien  to 
be  Catholics  too.  But  this  is  uncommonly  strange 
proof  of  his  bigotry.  We  should  hardly  take  it  as 
an  ill-humored  satire  upon  Protestantism,  if  a  poet, 
writing  about  England  or  Scotland,  should  intro- 
duce Protestant  villains.  Mr.  Browning  is  an  art- 
ist, and  in  high  art  there  is  no  room  for  religious 
antipathies.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  people  of 
strong  religious  feelings  do  not  more  honestly  cul- 
tivate tliis  quality  of  the  artistic  temper." 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  PRINCESS  TARA- 
KANOF. 

Maxy  of  tlie  visitors  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867  will  remember  a  striking  picture  in  the  Rus- 
sian section,  representing  the  interior  of  a  cell  in 
the  Petropavlovsky  Fortress  at  St.  Petersburg,  dur- 
ing the  great  inundation  of  1777.  It  is  a  picture 
wliieh  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  strong  and  a  very 
painful  impression  on  all  who  see  it.  Through  the 
brokeu  window  of  the  cell  the  turbid  water  is 
pouring  in  a  great  wave  :  tlie  room  is  already  half 
flooded,  and  will  soon  be  completely  submerged. 
On  the  bed  a  young  girl  is  standing,  pale,  and  evi- 
dently half  fainting  with  fear,  and  a  number  of 
mice  are  swimming  towards  it,  or,  like  her,  have 
aU'eady  taken  refuge  upon  it.  The  bare  aspect  of 
the  dreary  prison-chamber  contrasts  strongly  with 
tlie  richness  of  the  young  gu'l's  di'ess,  worn  and 
faded  as  it  is,  and  so  does  the  wild  look  of  despair 
upon  her  face  with  the  beauty  of  tlie  features  and 
the  grace  of  the  ibrm  of  one  who  seems  to  have 
been  fitted  for  far  other  scenes,  for  a  widely  difTer- 
ent  fate.  Few  of  tlie  spectators  who  saw  this  pic- 
ture of  Flavitsky's  turned  away  from  it  without  a 
wish  to  know  something  about  the  storj*  which  it 
illustrated,  and  wliicli  the  catalogue  informed  them 
was  known  as  "  The  Legend  of  the  Princess  Tara- 
kanof."  That  story  we  now  pro|M)se  to  tell.  It 
has  oflen  been  told  before,  but  —  as  far  as  English 
narrators  are  concerned  —  always  wrongly,  and 
yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  told  aright.  But  its 
true  nature  has  not  verj-  long  been  made  known 
even  in  Russia.  It  was  not  till  Alexander  II.  came 
to  tlie  throne  that  the  papers  were  allowed  to  be 
examined  on  which  the  book  is  founded,  and  from 
wliich  we  are  alwut  to  take  our  facts.*  It  i»  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  old  legend  should 
not  yet  have  been  displaced  in  England  by  a  true 
version  of  the  story." 

Tlie  legend  runs  as  follows.  After  the  Empress 
Catharine  II.  had  mounted,  the  throne,  she  discov- 
ered that  a  rival,  whose  claims  might  become  dan- 
gerous to  her,  existed  in  the  person  cf  a  Princess 
Tarakanof.  This  princess  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  by  her  marriage  with  Count 
Razumovsky.  She  had  been  brought  up  abroad  in 
great  seclusion,  and  was  living  at  tbe  time  in  Italy. 

•  The  hook  waspublUhed  last  year  at  St.  Petersburi?,  under  the 
title  of  "  KiiyiOoklWakaiioTa  I  Printaessa  Vladlmlrskaya  "  P.  Mel- 
nikova  [Priuces*  Tarakanora  and  the  Princeu  of  VUilimir.  By  P. 
Melinkcf],  but  iu  lubttanoe  had  already  appeared  in  gome  of  the 
Kussian  porimliciils.  A  Oerman  translation  of  part  of  it  had  been 
publiohe*!  at  lUrlln,  under  the  title  of  "  Die  vergebllche  Tochter 
der  Kaiseriu  Kliaubcth  Petrowna." 
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Catharine  determined  to  get  hold  of  her,  and  sent 
Count  Alexis  Orlof  to  Italy,  on  purpose  to  entrap 
her.  He  contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  and  to 
win  the  heart  of  the  voung  girl,  who  was  very  beau- 
tiful and  exceedingly  charming.  Having  deluded 
her  by  a  false  marriage,  he  got  her  entirely  into  his 
power,  inducing  her  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to 
espouse  her  cause  and  make  her  Empress  of  Russia. 
One  day  she  went  on  board  his  ship  at  Leghorn. 
At  first  she  was  treated  wiUi  the  honors  proper  to 
royalty,  but  was  suddenly  arrested,  loaded  with 
irons,  confined  in  the  hold,  and  carried  off  to  Rus- 
sia. On  arriving  there  she  was  thrown  into  a  for- 
tress, and  treated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Six  years  afterwards  she  perished  in  her  prison, 
during  an  inundation  of  the  Neva.  Such  is  the 
legend.     We  pass  on  now  to  the  true  story. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  was  of  a  verj'  impres- 
sionable chaeacter.  Early  in  life,  some  time  before 
she  came  to  the  throne,  she  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  a  young  officer  named  Shubine,  and  wished  to 
marry  him.  But  before  the  marriage  could  be 
brought  about,  he  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  ban- 
ished to  Kamschatka,  by  the  reigning  Empress 
Anne.  Elizabeth  consoled  herself  as  she  best 
could,  but  she  did  not  forget  her  former  lover,  and 
after  her  accession  sent  a  confidential  agent  all  over 
Kamschatka  in  search  of  him.  For  many  months 
that  officer  travelled  about  the  country  seeking  him 
in  vain ;  all  his  inquiries  were  fruitless.  No  one 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  name  r^s  Shubine.  But  at 
last  one  day,  while  he  was  talking  to  a  group  of  ex- 
iles, he  happened  to  mention  the  name  of  tlie  Em- 
press Elizabeth.  "  Is  Elizaveta  Petrovna  now  on 
the  throne  ?  "  asked  one  of  them.  Tlie  officer  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative,  but  the  exile  seemed  to 
doubt  the  fact,  until  he  was  shown  an  official  docu- 
ment in  which  Elizabeth  was  named  as  Empress. 
"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  convict,  "  the  Shubine 
whom  you  are  asking  about  is  standing  before  you." 
Elizabeth's  long-lost  lover  was  found  at  last.  On 
his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  Elizabeth  received  him 
very  kindly,  made  him  a  major-general,  and  con- 
ferred various  other  honors  upon  him.  But  the 
years  he  had  passed  in  exile  had  produced  a  great 
change  in  liim.  His  bodily  health  was  shattered,  • 
and  his  thoughts  had  turned  to  religion,  and  espe- 
cially to  its  ascetic  side.  He  soon  retired  from  the 
court,  and  before  long  he  died.  His  last  days  were 
spent  ill  the  countrj',  on  an  estate  which  the  Em- 
press had  given  him.  There,  in  tlic  village  church, 
are  jireserAcd  to  this  day  a  costly  picture  of  the 
Saviour  and  a  precious  relic,  both  presented  by 
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Elizabeth  to  hex  former  lover  in   reiuembraoce  of 
her  carlv  attadnnent. 

After  SliulArc's  lianishmoat  Eliztbctk  had  turned 
her  attention  to  another  lover.  In  the  same  year 
with  herself,  in  1709,  a  certain  Alexis  Razum  had 
come  intone  world,  the  son  of  a  simple  Cossack  in 
Little  Russia.  As  the  young  Alexis  grew  up,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  a  Ku^oifik^nt  voice,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  choristers  in  the  village 
ipjliureh.  There  he  was  lieard  one  day  by  an  agent 
collecting  singers  for  the  imperial  chapel,  by  whom 
lie  was  at  once  transferred  to  St.  Petersbui'g,  where 
Elizabeth  saw  him,  and  took  a  fancy  to  him.' 

As  Mjon  as  she  mounted  the  throne  s^he  began  to 
confer  on  liim  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  honors. 
The  young  Cossack  Razum  soon  became  the  great 
noble  Riznmovsky,  Count  of  the  Roman  a.?  well  as 
of  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  year  1 744,  the  Em- 
press first  made  him  a  field-marshal  and  then  mar- 
ried him.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  her  life 
he  bore  himself  very  discreetly,  and  never  lost  his 
inilnence  over  her.  After  Elizabeth's  death,  the 
Empress  Catharine  II.  sent  Count  Vorontsof  to  ask 
Razumovsky  to  produce  the  papers  bearing  on  his 
marriage  with  her  predecessor,  and  offering  to  con- 
fer on  him  the  title  of  Imperial  Highness.  Vo- 
rontsof went  to  Razuinovsky's  house,  and  found 
him  "  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  read- 
ing the  Bible."  Afler  the  usual  compliments  Vo- 
rontsof explained  the  cause  of  his  visit.  Razum- 
ovsky did  not  utter  a  wcffd,  but  silently  rose  and 
opened  a  cabinet,  from  a  secret  drawer  in  which 
he  ])roduced  a  packet  of  papers  enveloped  in  rose- 
colured  satin.  These  he  began  to  read,  still  keep- 
ing silence ;  when  he  had  finished  reading  them  he 
raised  his  eyes,  which  were  swimming  in  tears,  to 
the  sacred  pictures  which  hung  overhead,  crossed 
himself  devoutly,  and  threw  the  papers  into  the 
fire.  Then  he  resume<l  his  seat  and  began  to  speak. 
According  to  hia  accoiut  the  late  Empress  had 
never  had  any  relations  with  him  beyond  tho#eof  a 
monarch  with  a  devoted  subject,  and  the  story  of 
the  marriage  was  nothing  but  an  idle  legend.  For 
himself,  he  wished  no  more  than  to  end  Ms  days  in 
prayerful  seclusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  mar- 
riage really  took  place,  and  that  tWo  children  were 
the  fruit  of  it.  Of  these  one  wal^  a  son  of  whom 
nothing  certain  is  known, .but  tracrftion  relates  that 
he  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
shut  up  in  a  distant  raonastcrj-,  and  always  bitterly 
lamenting  his  unhappy  lot. 

Of  the  daughter  more  has  been  ascertained.  Of 
her  early  life  nothing  is  known,  but  in  1785,  when 
forty  years  did,  she  was  sent  by  the  Empress  Cath- 
arine n.  to  the  Ivanovsky  convent  at  Moscow. 
There  she  lived  for  some  five-and-twenty  years, 
leading  so  secluded  a  life  as  to  see  scarcely  any 
one  beyond  a  few  priests.  A  private  corridor  and 
rtaircaBC  led  directly  from  her  cell  into  the  convent 
church,  and  so  she  could  go  into  it  unseen.  AVhen 
there  mass  used  to  be  said  privatt-ly  for  her,  and 
on  raeh  oocarions  the  chiu%h  doors  were  closed  and 
no  strangers  were  admitted.  The  ciurtains  behind 
the  windows  of  her  cell  were  always  dra^vn  ;  and 
if  any  of  the  pa9Ber»-by  loit«'red  near  and  tried  to 
look  in,  tliey  were  immediately  driven  away.  There 
has  lieen  some  slight  dispute  as  to  the  date  of  her 
decease,  but  her  tombstone  states  that  she  died  on 
Februarv  4,  1810,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her 
age.  The  Governor  of  Moscow  and  the  other  great 
ofHcials  attended  at  her  funeral  in  full  uniform,  and 


the  crowd  of  lookers-on  was  enorm^is.  She  was 
not  buried  in  tiie  cemetery  of  the  convent  in  which 
slie  had  lived,  but  in  Aat'of  the  Norospassky  mon- 
astery. It  is  a  fitting  resting-place  for  one  who 
had  led  a  quiet  life,  for  it  is  a  very  quiet  spot, 
althou;;h  lying  close  to  one  of  the  large  streets  in 
the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  The  graves  seem  some- 
wkat  huddled  tip  together,  and  have  rather'  a  neg- 
lected look,  but  there  are  trees  which  throw  a 
pleasant  shade  on  them,  and  in  the  fine  weather  of 
spring  and  early  summer  the  birds  sing  pleasantly 
and  flowers  grow  around  in  profusion.  Even  an 
acknowledged  princess  might  find  a  worse  place  to 
sleep  in. 
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So  much  as  regards  the  real  Princess  Tarakanof, 
of  whom  but  little  has  been  •written.  Now  for  the 
pretender  to  the  title,  on  whom  much  ink  and  sym- 
pathy have  been  exjiended. 

About  the  year  1771,  a  certain  Van  Toers,  the 
son  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  fled  from  Ghent,  where 
he  left  a  wife  and  several  creditors,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  London.  With  him  came  a  Mar 
dame  Tremouille,  —  a  lady  who  had  been  living  in 
Berlin  imder  the  name  ot'  Franck,  and  in  Cihent 
under  that  of  Scholl. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautifhl,  although 
with  a  slight  cast  in  one  eye ;  and  as  she  was  both 
clever  and  accomplished,  and  had  a  singularly  fas- 
cinating manner,  she  succeeded  in  charming  most 
of  the  persons  with  whom  she  was  brought  into  con- 
tact. She  and  Van  Toers  lived  in  great  style  in 
London,  but  before  long  fresh  creditors  obliged  him 
to  leave  Enjland.  In  the  spring  of  .17  72  he  ap^^ 
peared  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  the  Baron  Embs, 
and  thither  he  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by 
Madame  Tremouille,  who  now  began  to  call  hei*self 
the  Princess  oi'  Vladimir.  Her  storj'  was  that  her 
parents,  with  whose  name  she  was  unacquainted, 
had  died  while  she  was  very  young,  and  that  she 
had  been  brought  up  in  Persia  by  an  uncle.  This 
uncle  was  taking  care  of  her  property,  which  was 
of  fabulobs  value,  and  <*he  herself  had  come  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  a  rich  inheri- 
tance which  had  accrueil  to  her  in  Russia. 

AIiua,as  she  called  hei*self,  si>entthe  winter  of  1 772 
very  pleasantly  in  Paris,  where  she  added  greatly  to 
the  number  of'  her  admirers  and  of  her  creditors, 
prominent  among  the  former  being  Oginski,  the  Po- 
lish Amljassador,  with  whom  she  became  closely  al- 
lied. But  before  long  Van  Toers  again  became  crip- 
pled by  debts,  and  in  1 773  he  had  to  fly  with  Alina 
and  some  of  her  friends  to  Frankfort.  Even  there  his 
creditors  persecuted  liim,  and  he  was  put  in  prison. 
Fortunately  fcM*  Alina,  there  arrived  just  then  in 
the  city  a  veiy  foolish  sovereign.  Prince  Philip 
Ferdinand  of  Limburg.  The  fair  foreigner  was  in- 
troduced to  him,  and  almost  at  the  first  interview 
complett^ly  won  his  heart.  He  paid  her  debts,  and 
treated  her  with  such  ^"oyal  magnificence  that  she 
soon  deserted  her  other  admirers  for  him,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Jnne.  1 7  73,  she  left  Frankfort  and  went 
with  him  to  his  castle  in  Franconia. 

There  she  led  a  life  of  luxury  and  extravagance 
which  exactly  suited  her,  and  tht're  she  discovered 
for  herself  a  new  family  history  and  provided  her- 
self with  a  new  title.  She  became  now  "  the  Sul- 
tana Alina,"  and  as  the  daughter  of  a  Turkish 
Sultan  was  styled  "  Princess  of  Azof" ;  moreover, 
she  founded  the  Order  of  the  Asiatic  Cross.  A 
little  later,  however,  slie  explained  that  she  was 
only  "  a  lady  of  Azof,"  not  the  princess  of  that 
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conn  try.  a.u8  that  she  would  soon  be  reco<rnized  in 
!  I  as  sole  hoiress  to  tlie  property  of  the  house 
.  liilimir.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Limburg 
bccaiiie  more  and  mon^  infatuated  with  her,  and  iit 
la>-t  askfd  her  to  nirirrv  him.  She  consented,  and 
it  <t«in(.'d  as  if,  after  alf  her  wanderingf!  and  adven- 
tiiics.  a  quiet  and  enviable  life  was  about  to  open 
before  her. 

But  about  this  time  a  young  Pole  named  Domnn- 
siki  hcran  to  make  his  appearance  at  Oberstein, 
win  re  the  "Princess  of  vladiiiiir"  was  holdinn;  a 
kind  of  court,  and  before  lonsf  she  was  in  close  cor- 
resj)ondence  with  .«everal  of* the  Poli.<h  nobles,  es- 
j!(>ri;illy  witl»  Prince  Charles  Radziwill.  Poland 
w.i-  then  smartincj  under  the  injustice  of  the  "  First 
Paj-lition,"  and  liadziwill  was  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedin-j^  of  the  Polish  committee  into 
which  the  leadin'T  members  of  the  late  Confedera- 
tion of  Bar  had  formed  themselves.  The  successes 
gained  in  the  east  of  Russia  by  Pu^achef — the  in- 
surgent chief  who  pretended  to  be  the  Emperor 
Peter  III.  —  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Poles,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  them  in  or- 
der to  set  a  western  insurrection  on  foot.  How  far 
their  advice  may  have  swayed  the  action  of  the 
"Princess- of  Vladimir"  is  not  known,  but  before 
long  rumors  began  to  spread  abroad  to  the  eflPect 
that  she  was  no  less  than  rightful  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  boing  the  legitimate  daughter  of 
tlie  late  Enijjress  Elizabeth  by  her  marriage  #ith 
Count  Razumovsky;  and  that  Pugaehefj  who  was 
thf  count's  son  by  an  earlier  marriage,  wa,*  her  half- 
brother.  With  an  imperial  crown  in  view  no  won- 
der that  she  disdained  the  merely  princely  coronet 
of  the  ruler  of  Limburg,  and  in  the  spring  of  1774 
she  left  him  never  to  return. 

From  Gennany  she  went  into  Italy,  settling  down 
for  a  time  at  Venice,  where,  under  the  name  of  tJie 
Countess  Piuneberg,  she  set  up  a  kind  of  little 
court.  She  lived  in  the  house  of  the  French  Resi- 
dent, spent  her  money  freely,  and  allowed  herself  ev- 
ery indulgence.  Her  principal  visitors  were  Poles, 
bnt  the  captains  of  two  Turki>h  frigates,  Hassan  and 
Muhamma'l  by  name,  were  oflen  at  her  receptions, 
and  so  was  a  well-known  English  traveller  who  had 
a  strong  taste  for  all  manner  of  eccentricities,  — 
Edward  Wortley  Montagu.  Afler  a  time  she  de- 
termined to  go  to  Constantinople,  with  the  idea  of 
trying  to  persuade  the  Sultan  to  support  her  claim 
to  the  Russian  throne.  Accordingly,  she  and  all 
her  court  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  Turkish 
vessels,  the  commander  receiving  her  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  treating  her  as  a  royal  person- 
age. The  sTiip  set  sail,  but  contrary  winds  drove 
it  to  Corfu,  whence  its  captain  determined  to  return 
to  Venice.  Several  of  the  followers  of  the  Princess 
went  back  in  it,  entreating  her  to  accompany  them  ; 
but  she  would  not  do  so.  Tliey  left  her,  and  she 
embirked  on  board  another  Tiu-kish  vessel,  and  a 
second  time  set  sail  for  Constantinople.  But  a 
•econd  time  a  storm  arooe,  and  the  ship  was  obligi>d 
to  take  refhge  in  the  harb.ir  of  Rijusa.  In  that 
city  tlie  Princess  took  -m  her  habitation,  being 
hnlied  then>,  as  before  at  Venice,  in  the  house  of 
the  Freneh  consul.  The  French  king  was  said 
to  look  with  no  imfriendly  eye  on  her  opposition 
to  the  Kiiuii-..«.-  ("ill.  i,.;,^g, 

■  At  K  ,  S9  matured  her  plans.     By 

^ay  of.  Uer  story,  she  now  jmiduced 

certain  documents  of  a  very  cuspioious  nature, 
amongst  tliem  the  wills  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  on  which  she  founded  her  claim 
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to  the  throne  of  Russia.  She  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  tlie  Saltan,  suggesting  an  alliance  with  him 
a'^ainst  Catharine,  and  saying  that  Sweden  and 
Poland  were  willing  to  take  j)art  in  it  ;  and  che 
sent  the  (Jrand  Vizier  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which 
she  asked  him  to  forward  to  her  half-brother,  Pug- 
achef.  She  did  not  know  that  Pugachef  was  at 
that  moment  a  fugitive,  soon  to  be  betrayed  to 
the  Russian  general;  nor  did  she  suspect  that  her 
friend  Ra^lziwill  had  given  secret  orders  to  his 
agent  at  Constantinople  not  to  forward  the  letters 
she  sent  to  his  care  for  the  Sultan  and  the  Grand 
Vizier. 

In  her  letter  to  the  Sultan,  the  Princess  spoke 
of  an  address  which  she  had  communicated  to  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Leghorn.  That  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  Count  Alexis  Orlof,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  she  addressed  herself,  sending  a  letter  to  him 
which  she  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu.  In  it  she  called  upon  Orlof  to  espouse 
her  caupe,  styling  herself  Elizabeth  II.,  Princess  of 
Russia,  and  distinctly  claiming  the  tlirone  as  hers 
by  right.  Orlof  received  the  letter  with  delight, 
and  immediately  sent  it  on  to  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine, telling  her  that  he  intended  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  his  correspondent,  and  that  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  her  on  board  his  ship  he  would 
sjiil  straight  away  with  her  to  Cronstaat. 

Catharine  sent  word  to  Orlof  to  get  hold  of  the 
pretender  at  all  risks,  even  telling  him  —  if  his  own 
account  of  the  matter  may  be  taken  as  correct  — 
that  he  was  to  bombard  Ragusa  in  case  the  senate  of 
that  republic  refused  to  give  her  up.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  Orlof  sent  an  agent  to  make  inquiries 
at  Ragusa  about  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  was 
about  to  procee<l  there  himself  with  his  squadron, 
when  ho  learnt  that  she  was  no  longer  there.  By 
this  time  h^  affairs  were  in  disorder,  and  her  pros- 
pects sadly  overclouded.  Peace  had  been  conclud- 
ed between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  Pugachef  had 
been  taken  prisoner  and  executed,  so  that  Catharine 
was  freed  from  her  most  serious  apprehensions. 
Radziwill,  seeing  that  his  plans  were  no  longer 
pnicticable,  abandoned  the  unfortunate  adventuress, 
whose  cause  he  had  pretended  to  espouse  so  long 
as  she  seemed  likely  to  be  useful  to  him.  But 
when  asked  to  betray  her,  he  utterly  refused.  That 
act  of  baseness  he  left  for  Orlof  to  j>erfbi'tn.  But 
he  did  not  shrink  from  leaving  her  at  Ragusa  alone 
and  without  resources. 

From  Ragusji  the  Princess  went  to  Naples,  where 
she  made  acquaintance  with  the  English  ambassa- 
dor. Sir  William  Hamilton,  through  whose  influence 
she  was  enable<l  to  obtain  a  passjwrt,  with  which 
she  immediately  set  off  for  Rome,  lliere  she  lived 
for  some  time,  giving  herself  out  to  be  a  noble 
Polish  lady,  and  protiessing  to  wish  to  lead  a  life  of 
gn'at  seclusion,  making  few  acquaintances,  and 
never  going  out  except  in  a  carnage  with  closed 
Windows.  The  truth  was,  her  health  had  begun  to  . 
give  way,  and  tor  a  time  she  reallj-  did  lead  a  quiet 
life  in  acquiescence  with  her  doctor's  advice ;  but 
so  unccmgenial  a  mode  of  passing  her  time  did  not 
long  satisfy  her.  Meanwhik\  she  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  her  interests.  Announcing  herself  as  a  peni- 
tent schismatic  desirous  of  enterins  the  Riman 
Commtmion,  she  tried  to  make  (nends  at  the  Vati- 
can. At  this  time  there  was  no  Po|>e  at  Rome,  tor 
a  successor  to  Clement  XIV.  had  not  yet  been 
elected.  Cardinal  Albani  was  talked  of  as  likely 
to  be  chosen,  and  the  Princess  was  very  anxious  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  him.     At  last  on  Januarj- 
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1,  1775,  one  of  her  Polii<h  companions  managed  to 
convey  a  letter  from  her  to  the  Caixiinal,  who  sent 
an  abi)d  named  Roccotani,  to  confer  with  her.  On 
him  she  produced  a  very  favorable  impression,  and 
even  the  cardinal,  in  spite  of  tlic  state  of  j)reoccu- 
pation  in  which  he  then  naturally  was,  could  not 
help  being  interested  in  the  fair  convert,  who  ex- 
j)lained  tliat  she  was  likely  to  become  tlie  Empress 
of  Russia,  and  would  do  her  best  in  that  case  to 
wean  back  her  subjects  from  the  errors  of  schism. 
But  she  succeeded  only  in  getting  a  small  amount 
of  money  from  him.  Further  assistance  he  would 
not  givt',  nor  would  the  Polish  Resident  at  Rome, 
who  treated  her  with  marked  coldness.  As  she 
had  taken  once  more  to  leading  an  extravagant  life, 
keeping  some  fifty  servants,  and  opening  her  rooms 
to  a  large  circle,  chiefly  persons  of  artistic  tastes, 
she  was  soon  in  want  of  money.  In  her  distress 
she  bethought  herself  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
wrote  him  a  long  letter  explaining  her  claims  to 
the  throne  of  Russia,  her  present  impecunious  jx)si- 
tion,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  her  borrowing  a 
little  money.  This  letter  alarmed  the  English  am- 
bassador, who  had  no  wish  to  compromise  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and  he  de- 
termined to  make  amends  for  his  error  in  obtaining 
her  passport.  So  he  sent  on  the  letter  to  the  Eng- 
lish consul  at  Leghorn,  Sir  John  Dick. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  storj'  our  country- 
men figure  to  little  advantage.  Sir  John  Dick 
inlays  a  very  sorry  part  indeed,  but  he  had  always 
)een  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Russian  au- 
thorities, and  especially  with  Orlof,  who  procured 
for  him  the  much-valued  decoration  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Anne,  —  the  only  instance  of  a  Russian  decora- 
tion being  conferred  on  an  English  subject  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Sir  John  Dick  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  do 
anything  for  Orlof,  and  at  once  handed  over  to  him 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  letter.  Up  to  this  moment 
Orlof  had  been  unable  to  trace  the  movements  of 
the  victim  he  was  hunting  down.  Now  he  knew 
where  to  find  her.  A  few  days  later  he  Avas  able 
to  send  word  to  the  Empress  Catharine  that  one  of 
Ills  officers,  Khristenek  by  name,  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  to  try  and  induce  the  pretended  Princess  to 
leave  that  city,  and  to  place  herself  within  reach  of 
the  arm  of  Russia. 

A  few  days  later  an  English  banker  named  Jen- 
kins introduced  himself  to  the  Princess,  and  offered 
to  ojjen  an  unlimited  credit  at  his  bank  for  her. 
At  first  she  thought  he  came  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  but  he  explained  that  his  employer  was 
Orlof,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  Sir 
John  Dick.  A  vague  suspicion  flitted  across  her 
mind,  and  at  first  she  refused  tlie  tempting  offer. 

About  the  same  time  a  stranger  had  been  observed 
curiously  gazing  at  the  house  she  occupied,  and 
asking  (juestions  about  its  inmates.  She  immedi- 
ately suspected  that  he  was  a  Russian  agent,  and 
she  sent  to  Cardinal  Albani  to  ask  for  protection. 
But  the  stranger  presented  himself  to  her,  and  ex- 

{)lained  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Orlof  to  profier 
ler  his  services.  At  first  she  told  him,  as  she  had 
told  Jehkins,  that  she  did  not  require  them.  She  just- 
ly suspected  danger,  and  kept  herself  aloof  from  the 
toils.  But,  unfortunately,  it  was  only  for  a  time. 
A  few  days  later  she  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
listened  to  Khristenek's  advice,  and,  in  accordance 
with  it,  set  out  to  meet  her  doom.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  FeV)ruary,  afler  having  had  her  debts  paid  by 
Jenkins,  from  whom  she  also  borrowed  2,000  du- 


cats ou  her  own  account,  she  set  out  fft-  Pisa,  where 
Orlof  was  anxiously  awaiting  her.  On  her  arrival, 
he  received  her  with  the  greatest  respect,  had  her 
magnificently  lodged  and  entertained,  and  treated 
her  as  a  royal  personage.  The  suspicion  she  had 
felt  at  first  with  regard  to  his  sincerity  soon  vanished, 
and  before  long  she  believed  in  him  implicitly.  A 
little  later  she  learnt  to  love  him  also.  Nor  is  that 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  Orlof  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  handsomest  men  of  his  dav,  and  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  making  love.  Intriguer  and 
adventuress  as  she  was,  the  Princess  was  entirely 
taken  in  by  his  feigned  attachment,  and  abandoned 
herself  to  him  with  as  enthusiastic  a  devotion  as  if 
she  had  been  an  artless  and  inexperienced  girl. 
Orlof  played  his  part  well,  and  refused  her  nothing. 
Relying  on  this,  Kliristenek  was  guilty  of  the  un- 
exampled baseness  of  asking  her  to  obtsun  for  him 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  She  consent- 
ed at  once,  and  he  received  his  commission  from 
the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  woman  whom  he  had 
helped  to  betray,  and  whose  doom  he  now  felt  was 
sealed. 

Afler  a  few  days,  which  she  passed  very  happily, 
Orlof  told  her  that,  he  must  leave  her  for  a  time. 
His  useful  ally,  Sir  John  Dick,  had  written  to  tell 
him  that  his  presence  at  Leghorn  was  absolutely 
necessar)-.  The  Princess  tried  to  induce  him  to 
stay  in  Pisa,  but  he  told  her  that  it  was  impossible. 
"  In  that  case,"  she  said,  "  I  will  go  to  Leghorn 
with  you."  Orlof  wished  for  nothing  better.  At 
last,  he  felt,  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  in  his 
grasp. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival  at  Leghorn,  Orlof 
sent  a  message  to  Sir  John  Dick,  to  say  that  he  was 
coming  to  dine  with  liim  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
api)eared  with  Admiral  Greig  and  several  other 
friends.  With  him  came  the  Princess,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  apparent  respect  by  the 
consul  and  his  M'ife.  In  the  evening  she  appeared 
at  the  opera,  where  she  was  naturally  the  centre  of 
attraction.  Every  eye  Avas  turned  towards  her,  and 
to  almost  every  spectator  her  position  must  have 
seemed  a  most  enviable  one.  They  little  knew  that 
she  was  then  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  dun- 
geon. 

The  next  morning  the  English  consul  entertained 
his  Russian  friends  at  breakfast.  The  Princess  was 
the  queen  of  the  feast,  every  one  striving  to  do  her 
honor,  and  none,  it  is  said,  more  than  Lady  Dick 
and  the  wife  of  Admiral  Greig.  After  breakfast  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
ships,  and  the  Princess  exi)ressed  a  desire  to  see 
them.  Orlof  suggested  that  she  should  pav  his  ves- 
sel a  visit,  and  she  consented  at  once.  The  Admi- 
ral's barge  was  got  ready,  and  the  whole  part}-  em- 
barked in  it.  In  a  short  time  Orlof  had  the  delight 
of  seeing  his  victim  set  foot  upon  the  deck  of  nis 
flag-ship. 

It  was  a  Ixjautiful  day.  The  waters  of  the  bay 
were  calm  and  bright,  and  the  whole  spectacle  of- 
fered to  the  poor  atlventuress  was  verj-  gay  and  enliv- 
ening. The  people  flocked  to  the  shore  in  crowds 
expecting  to  see  the  fleet  execute  some  of  the  ma- 
noeuvres to  which  Orlof  had  accustomed  them,  and 
pleasure-boats  came  off  to  the  sliips  in  numbers, 
riie  Russian  vessels  were  decked  out  with  flags,  their 
officers  api)eared  on  deck  in  full  uniform,  their  crews 
manned  the  yards,  and,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  cheering  of  the  sailors,  the  doomed  woman 
was  received  on  boanl  the  vessel  of  her  betrayer. 

She  was  in  high  spirits,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
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the  brilliant  spectacle  got  up  in  her  honor.  A  lit- 
tle time  pai^sed,  and  then  the  vessels  began  to 
nlan(EU^Tl^  The  Princess  stood  looking  on  in  si- 
K-nee.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  harsh  voice  demand- 
ing from  her  Polish  followers  their  swords.  She 
turned,  and  saw  that  Orlot"  and  (ireinj  had  disap- 
peared, and  that  in  their  place  stood  a  nle  of  soldiers 
under  arms,  whose  commanding  officer  was  in  the 
act  of  arresting  her  friends. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  You  are  arrested  by  order  of  the  Empress," 
was  the  reply. 

The  terrible  truth  suddenly  flashed  upon  her 
mind.  She  fainted  away,  and  diu-ing  her  state  of 
insensibility  she  was  carried  down  to  the  cabin. 
Her  followers  were  removed  to  another  vessel. 

"When  she  recovered  her  senses,  and  asked  for 
Orlof,  she  was  told  that  he  also  was  a  prisoner,  and 
was  thus  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  sharing 
her  fate.  She  fiilly  trusted  in  him  and  in  his  love 
for  her,  and  he  was  anxious  tliat  she  shoifld  not  be 
undeceived,  for  he  feared  that  she  might  commit 
suicide  if  she  lost  all  hope,  and  he  was  very  desir- 
ous of  gratifying  Catharine  by  providing  her  ^vith  a 
living  victim.  ^leanwhile  the  news  of  her  impris- 
onment had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  greatest 
indignation  was  produced  by  it  in  Leghorn.  Some 
of  the  boats  which  surixjunded  the  Russian  ships, 
in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  sentries,  got  near 
enough  to  the  Admiral's  vessel  to  enable  their  oc- 
cupants to  see  the  pale  face  of  the  unfortunate  pris- 
oner at  one  of  the  cabin  windows.  The  story  of 
Orlofs  audacity  and  treachery  became  known  at 
Pisa  and  at  Florence,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  protested  vigorously  against  the  act  of 
violence  committed  within  his  realm.  But  the  Rus- 
sian Court  paid  no  attention  to  his  protests. 

The  day  after  her  arrest  Orlof  went  to  see  Sir 
John  Dick,  and  asked  for  some  books  for  the  Prin- 
cess to  read.  He  looked  pale  and  excited,  said  the 
English  consul  afterwards,  —  and  he  well  might  be. 
The  next  day  the  Russian  fleet  put  to  sea,  but 
Orlof  set  off  for  St.  Petersburg  by  land.  This  was 
in  the  second  week  of  March,  1775. 

Before  very  long  the  fleet  arrived  off  Plymouth, 
and  remained  at  anchor  there  for  some  little  time. 
It  was  during  this  stav  in  English  waters  that  the 

G>or  woman  whom  Orlof  had  betrayed  first  learnt 
s  perfidy.  Up  to  that  moment  she  had  remained 
tolerably  calm,  alwavs  hoping  that  he  would  man- 
age to  rescue  her.  But  at  last,  while  the  vessel  lay 
in  Plymouth  harbor,  the  ftill  truth  was  revealed  to 
her,  and  she  was  made  aware  that  Orlofs  love  for 
her  had  been  feigned  throughout ;  that  he  had  all 
along  been  merelj'  leading  her  on  to  her  fate,  and 
that  he  had  now  gone  to  Russia  in  order  to  claim 
his  reward  for  having  ensnared  her.  And  this  was 
the  man  who  had  professed  such  devotion  to  her, 
whom  she  had  so  fondly,  so  blindly  loved.  After 
the  first  stunning  influence  of  the  shock  had  passed 
away,  she  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  An 
English  vessel  was  lying  alongside  the  Russian 
man-of-war  on  board  of  which  she  was  confined, 
and  she  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  get  to  it.  Then 
she  attempted  to  fling  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was 
only  withhehl  Irora  doing  so  by  force.  On  two  or 
three  different  occasions  she  tried  to  drown  herself, 
and  at  last  Admiral  Greig  was  obliged  to  quit 
Plymouth  Roa«ls  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  so 
ner\'ous  was  he  about  the  proceedings  of  his  now 
desperate  prisoner. 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  Russian  fleet  reached 


the  Sound,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  cast  anchor  oft" 
Cronstadt.  On  the  4th  of  June  an  oflicer  named 
Tolstoi  was  sent  for  by  the  (Jovernor  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Field-Marshal  Galitsin,  and,  having  been 
sworn  to  eternal  secrecy  on  a  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
was  sent  U)  Cronstadt  to  receive  Admiral  Greig's 
prisoner,  and  to  convey  her  to  the  Petropavlovsky 
fortress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Silently,  by  night,  the  vessel  which  borti  Tolstoi 
on  his  errand  dropped  flown  to  Cronstadt.  During  the 
ensuing  day  that  ofticer  remained  in  concealment  on 
board  the  Admiral's  flag-ship.  Tlie  following  night, 
while  all  on  board  the  surrounding  shipping  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  shores  were  fast 
asleep,  his  vessel  silently  made  its  way  back  up  the 
stream  to  St.  Petersburg.  Before  the  sun  rose  on 
the  6th  of  June  Tolstoi  had  handed  his  prisoner 
over  to  the  commandant  of  the  Petropavlovsky  for- 
tress, who  conducted  her  to  one  of  the  casemates  in 
the  Alexief  ravelin. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  nights  are  delicious 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  air  is  full  of  a  kind  of  mag- 
ic light,  and  long  after  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  long  before  it  reappears,  the  sky  is 
tinged  with  delicate  pink  and  amber  hues  on  which 
the  eye  is  never  tired  of  gazing.  Seen  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  the  waters  of  which  are 
bright  with  reflected  light  and  color,  the  fortress, 
with  its  long,  low  walls  and  its  tall  and  graceful  spire, 
rises  dark  against  the  eastern  sky.  very  dark  and 
dreary  it  must  have  seemed  then  to  that  unfortunate 
woman,  who,  just  as  the  sunlight  began  to  fall  on 
the  gilded  domes  and  spires  of  the  sleeping  city, 
passed  within  the  granite  walls  of  that  prison-house 
from  which  she  was  destined  never  to  emerge. 

As  soon  as  Catharine  heard  that  her  enemy  was 
at  last  in  her  power,  she  ordered  her  to  be  subjected 
to  a  close  examination,  in  hopes  that  some  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  intrigues  with  which  she 
had  been  connected,  and  the  supposed  conspirators 
of  whom  she  had  been  the  tool  or  the  ally.  Accord- 
ingly Prince  Galitsin  examined  and  cross-examined 
her  and  her  fellow-prisoners,  —  for  her  Polish  follow- 
ers were  also  lodged  in  the  fortress,  though  not  al- 
lowed access  to  her,  —  but  without  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory'  result.  She  maintained  that  she  did 
not  know  who  her  parents  were,  that  she  had  been 
at  first  brought  up  in  Kiel,  but  at  nine  years  old  was 
taken  away  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  where  some 
one  gave  her  poison,  from  the  effects  of  which  she 
suffered  for  more  than  a  year ;  that  she  was  then 
sent  to  Bagdad,  where  a  rich  Persian  took  charge 
of  her  till  she  was  eleven,  when  she  was  removed  to 
Ispahan,  where  she  passed  under  the  care  of  a  Per- 
sian j)rince,  who  told  her  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia.  That  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  the  Prince  took  her  to  Russia, 
and  thence  to  Germany  and  England.  Tliat  she 
spent  two  years  with  him  in  London,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  that  she  soon  afterwards  met  the 
Prince  of  Limburg,  to  whom  she  became  l>etrothed. 
All  these  statements  she  repeated  many  times,  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  other  storpr 
from  her.  Tliis  obstinacy  on  her  part  so  greatly  irri- 
tated the  Empress  that  she  wrote  to  Galitsin,  tell- 
ing him  to  have  recourse  to  "  rigorous  measures  " 
in  his  treatment  of  the  prisoner.  Accordingly,  he 
gave  ortlers  that  she  should  he  put  ujwn  prison 
fare,  and  have  only  just  as  much  of  that  as  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life ;  that  her  servant-maid  should 
be  denied  access  to  her,  and  that  an  officer  and  two 
soldiers  should  be  stationed  day  and  night  in  her 
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cell.  Those  orders  were  carried  into  effect.  For 
two  davs  and  two  uighta  she  underwent  the  indij;- 
nity  of  beiiiji  cuutinually  watched  by  oruards,  who 
never  quitted  her  for  a  nionicnt.  All  that  time, 
ttx),  she  passed  without  taking  food ;  for  the  gruel 
and  cabbag©-«)up,  whieh  were  served  up  to  her  in 
wooden  bowls,  were  so  revolting  that  she  coiUd  not 
touch  them.  Meantime  her  health  became  i*ap- 
idly  worse ;  the  cough  from  which  she  hud  been  suf- 
fering for  some  tiuie  increased,  and  she  began  to 
spit  blood.  At  last,  by  signs,  she  managed  to 
explain  that  she  wished  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  writing  materials  were  supplied  to  her. 
On  receiving  her  letter,  wliich  contained  a  pa- 
thetic apjxjal  to  his  feelings  and  those  of  the  Em- 
press, Galitsin  jiaid  her  a  visit,  and  again  tried  to 
extract  some  information  from  her  as  to  her  accom- 
plices, but  without  success,  although  he  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  her  with  "  extreme  measures."  On 
leaving  her  cell  he  told  her  that  she  must  not 
expect  any  mitigation  of  the  hardships  she  had 
lately  endured,  thou^^h  in  reality  his  heart  was 
touched  by  her  sufferings. 

Galitsin  was  a  man  of  more  than  usual  kindliness, 
and  could  not  bear  to  see  a  young  and  attraetive 
w^ouian  —  one,  moreover,  accustomed  to  an  easy 
and  luxurious  life  —  exposed  to  such  sufferings 
and  such  indignities  as  she  had  to  undergo.  She 
was  also  evidently  in  a  state  of  such  physical  and 
mental  prosti*ation,  that  her  life  did  not  seem  likely 
to  be  nmch  prolonged  ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tinct commands  of  the  Empress,  he  found  himself 
incapable  of  continuing  the  "  ri'jrorous  measures  " 
which  had  proved  so  firuitless.  Before  quitting  the 
fortress  he  gave  orders  that  the  severity  of  her 
treatment  should  be  mitigated,  and  that  the  sentries 
should  no  longer  be  stationed  inside  her  room. 

Meantime  hei  two  Polish  fellow-prisoners  had 
been  examined  by  Galitsin,  and  every  means  taken 
to  obtain  some  useful  confession  firom  them.  One 
of  them,  Domanski  by  name,  declared  that  it  was 
merely  love  for  her  that  had  made  him  follow  in  her 
train,  and  that  even  now,  if  she  would  marry  him, 
he  should  consider  himself  the  hap})iest  of  men, 
even  though  he  had  to  spend  tlie  rest  of  his  life  in 
a  prison.  Some  hope  seems  to  have  been  held  out 
to  him  of  the  possibility  of  such  marriage,  and 
Galitsin  suggested  the  idea  to  the  Piincess,  —  if  we 
may  be  allowed  still  to  give  her  that  title ;  but 
she  treated  it  with  contempt,  saying  that  Domanski 
was  far  too  contemptible  and  uneducated  a  man  for 
her  to  think  of  as  a  husband,  even  if  she  were  not 
bound  by  her  plighted  troth  to  the  Prince  of  Lim- 
burg.  Galitsin  then  tried  to  obtain  a  confession 
from  her  by  promising  that,  if  she  would  say  what 
her  origin  really  was,  she  should  be  allowed  to  go 
ba(  k  to  her  betrothed  in  Germany.  For  a  time  she 
•  (1  to  waver  in  her  denial  of  all  knowledge  of 
lii>tory,  and  promised  to  send  Galitsin  a  full 
.mtof  herself;  but  when  the  paper  which  he 
lit  would  contain  it  jurived,  there  was  no  new 
till  i  illation  in  it.  Whether  she  really  liad  none  to 
ifivc,  or  whether  she  distrusted  Galitsin's  promises, 
is  not  known.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  nothing 
more  was  ever  learnt  from  her  respecting  her  for- 
mer career. 

About  this  time,  tradition  states,  Orlof  came  to 
see  her,  and  a  stormy  interview  ensued.  The 
story  is  not  at  all  probable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  not  true.  But  what  is  certain  is,  that  a 
little  later  in  tlie  month  of  November,  she  liore  her 
betrayer  a  son.     The  child  was  christened  in  the 
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prison,  and  it  is  said  that  it  thrived,  and  eventually 
grew  up  to  man's  estate,  and  became  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  Russian  service.  Anyhow,  its  mother 
did  not  long  survive  its  birth,  ller  strength  had 
altogether  given  way  under  her  sufferings.  For 
she  had  suffered  much,  and  yet  had  l>e,en  treated  with 
much  of  the  old  severity.  The  soldiers  had  been 
brought  back  into  her  room,  in  spite  of  the  pathetic 
ai)peals  she  made  to  the  Empress,  saj-ing,  as  she  ^vell 
might,  that  tlie  constant  presence  of  men  beside  her 
"  shocked  her  womanly  nature."  The  consumption 
whieh  had  seized  on  her  made  rapid  progress,  her 
cough  became  worse  and  woi*se,  and  at  last  she  lay 
down  to  die.  A  priest  was  sent  for,  who  exhorted 
her,  as  upon  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  to  make 
full  confession  of  her  sins  against  the  Empress.  But 
she  still  maintained  that  in  this  respect  she  was 
not  to  blame,  and  tlie  priest  at  last  left  her  without 
giving  her  absolution. 

On  the  15tli  of  December,  1775,  she  died,  carrj'- 
ing  with'her  to  the  grave  the  secret  of  her  birth. 
The  next  day  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  had  stood 
by  her  bt^dside  till  she  drew  her  last  brenth,  dug  a 
deep  hole  in  the  ground  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  and  buried  in  it  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
adventuress.  No  funeral  rites  were  pei  formed  over 
her  grave.     Catharine's  revenge  was  complete. 

Two  years  later  occurred  tlie  terrible  inundation 
of  1777,  when  the  Neva  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
the  casemates  of  the  Petropavlovsky  forti-ess  were 
submerged  under  its  waters.  In  spite  of  the  se- 
crecy which  had  been  preserved  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  Princess,  rumors  had  got  about  that  a 
dau;:hter  of  the  Emjiress  Elizabeth  was  kept  in 
confinement  in  the  fortress,  and  after  the  inunda- 
tion a  story  gained  credence  tliat  she  had  Ijeen  for^ 
gotten  or  intentionally  deserted  in  her  cell,  and  so 
had  been  d!x»wned  by  the  rising  tide. 

Two  years  more  passed  by,  and  the  cell  in  wliich 
the  adventuress  died  received  another  inmate. 
This  was  a  young  Guardsman  named  Vinsky,  who 
had  become  compromised  in  some  political  conspi- 
racy, and  who  was  ultimately  exiled  to  Orenburg. 
While  occupying  his  prison-quarters  in  the  fortress, 
he  aumsed  himself  by  deciphering  the  inscriptions 
which  previous  inmates  had  left  on  the  walls.  One 
day  he  obsened  some  writing  on  one  of  the  panes 
in  the  window,  and  on  closer  inspection  he  made 
out  the  words,  "  O  mio  Dio  !  "  which  had  evidently 
been  scratched  witli  a  diamond  on  the  glass.  The 
warder  told  him  that  they  must  have  been  the 
handiwork  of  a  young  and  beautifiil  lady  who  had 
occupied  the  cell  four  years  before.  This  was  the 
last  trace  which  remained  of  her  existence,  unless 
a  little  mound  be  taken  into  consideration,  which, 
as  late  as  the  year  1828,  was  still  visible  in  the 
garden  of  the  fortress,  and  which  was  said  to  mark 
5ie  spot  where,  at  the  end  of  her  restless  and 
wasted  career,  OrloPs  victim  at  last  found  i-epose. 
Who  she  really  was,  and  what  was  the  secrt;t  of  her 
early  life,  are  problems  which  to-  this  day  remain 
unsolved. 
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FLATTERY. 

NoxniNO  is  so  delightful  as  flatterj'.  To  hear 
and  believe  pleasant  fictions  aliout  one's  self  is  a 
tt!mptation  too  seductive  for  weak  mortals  to  resist, 
as  the  typical  legends  of  all  mythologies  and  the 
private  histories  of  most  individuals  show :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  home  truths,  to  one  used  to  ideal 
portraiture,  come  like  draughts  of  "bitter  cup"  to 
the  dranwlrinker.     And  flattery  is  dram-drinking: 
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and  yet  not  quite  without  rrood  uses  to  balance  its 
undeniable  evil,  if  only  it  Ik-  exag«ieration,  and  not 
wholly  falsehood ;  that  i»,  if  it  aHSUiues  sls  a  matter 
of  couMC  the  prest'ncf  ot*  virtues  potentiul  to  the 
character,  but  not  always  acti>'e,  and  praises  for 
what  might  be  if  the  person  chose  to  live  up  to 
his  best.  Many  a  weak  brother,  and  weaker  sister, 
and  all  children,  can  be  heartened  into  goodness  by 
a  little  bit  of  judicious  praise  or  flattery,  where 
ponderous  exhortation  and  grave  reproof  would 
fail ;  just  as  a  heavily-laden  horse  can  be  coaxed  uu- 
hill  when  the  whip  and  spur  would  lead  to  untimely 
jibbing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  flattery  is  of  a  kiud 
that  makes  you  believe  yourself  an  exceptionally 
fine  fellow  when  you  are  only  "  mean  trash,"  —  a 
king  of  men  when  you  are  nothing  better  or  nobler 
than  a  moral  nigger,  —  making  jou  satisfied  with 
yoiu*self  when  at  your  worst,  then  it  is  an  unmiti- 
gated evil ;  it  then  Ixscomes  dram-drinking  of  a 
very  poisonous  kind,  which  sooner  or  later  does 
lor  your  soul  what  unlimited  blue  ruin  does  for  your 
body.  But  this  is  what  we  generally  mean  when 
we  speak  of  flattery,  and  this  is  the  kind  which  has 
got  such  a  deservedly  bad  name  with  moralists  of 
all  ages. 

The  flatteries  of  men  to  women,  and  those  of 
women  to  men,  are  very  different  in  kind  and  direc- 
tion. Men  flatter  women  for  what  they  are,  —  for 
their  beauty,  their  grace,  their  sweetness,  their 
charmingness  in  general ;  while  a  woman  will  flat- 
ter a  man  lor  what  he  does,  —  for  his  speech  in  the 
House  last  night,  of  which  she  understands  little ; 
for  his  book,  of  which  she  understands  less ;  or  for 
his  pleading,  of  which  f^he  understands  nothing  at 
all.     Not  that  this  signifies  much  on  either  side. 

•  The  most  unintellectual  little  woman  in  the  world 
has  brains  enough  to  look  up  in  your  face  sweetly, 
and  breathe  out  something  that  sounds  like  "  beau- 
tiful—  charming — :SO  clever,"  vaguely  sketching 
the  outline  of  a  hymn  of  praise  to  which  your  own 
vanity  supplies  the  versicles.  For  you  must  have 
an  exceptionally  strong  head  if  you  can  rate  the 
sketch  at  its  real  value,  and  see  for  yourself  how 
utterly  meaningless  it  is.  You  may  be  the  most 
mystical  J)oet  of  the  day,  suggesting  to  your  acutest 
re;iders  grave  doubts  as  to  your  own  power  of  com- 
prehending yourself;  or  you  may  be  the  most  subtle 
metaj)liysieian,  to  follow  whom  in  your  labyrinth  of 
reasoning  requires  perhaps  the  rarest  order  of  brains 
to  be  met  with ;  but  you  will  nevertheless  believe 
any  naiTow-browed,  small-headed  woman  who  tells 
you  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  witli  a  gentle  uplifting  of 
ner  eyes,  and  a  suggestive  curve  of  tlie  lip,  that 
she  has  found  you  both  intelligible  and  charming, 
and  that  she  quite  agrees  with  you,  and  shares 
your  every  sentiment.  If  she  further  tells  you  that 
all  her  lite  long  she  has  thought  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  but  was  wholly  unable  to  express  herself,  and 
that  you  have  now  supplied  her  want  and  translated 
into  words  her  va^e  ideas,  and  if  she  says  this 
with  a  reverential  kind  of  effusiveness,  you  arc  done 
for,  so  far  as  your  critical  power  goes ;  and  should 
some  candid  friend,  whom  she  has  not  flattt^red,  tell 
you  with  brutal  frankness  that  your  bewitching  lit- 
tle flatterer  has  neither  the  brains  nor  the  educa- 
tion to  understand  yon,  you  will  set  him  do^vn  fis  a 
slanderer,  spiteful  and  malignant,  and  call  his  can- 
dor envy,  l)ecaasc  he  has  not  been  so  lucky  as 
yourself.  The  most  subtle  form  of  flattery  is  that 
which  asks  your  advice,  with  the  pretence  of  need- 
ing it,  —  vour  advice,  particularly,  —  yours  above 
that  of  all  other  persons,  as  the  wisest,  best,  aud 


most  useful  to  be  obtained.  Tliis,  too,  is  a  form  that 
belongs  rather  to  women  in  their  relations  with 
men,  than  the  converse ;  though  sometimes  men 
will  pretend  to  want  a  woman's  advice  about  their 
love  affiiirs,  and  will  perhaps  make  believe  to  be 
guided  by  it.  Not  unfrequcntly,  however,  asking 
one  woman's  opinion  and  advice  about  another  is  a 
masked  manner  of  love-making  on  its  own  account ; 
though  sometimes  it  may  be  done  for  flattery  only, 
when  there  are  reasons.  Of  course  not  all  advice- 
asking  is  flattery ;  but  when  intended  only  to  please, 
and  not  meant  to  be  genuine,  it  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  potent  instmments  of  the  art  to  be  met 
with. 

But  if  seeking  advice  is  the  most  subtle  form  of 
flattery,  the  most  intoxicating  is  tliat  which  pre- 
tends to  moral  elevation  or  reform  by  your  influ- 
ence. The  reformation  of  a  rake  is  a  work  which 
no  woman  alive  coijd  be  found  to  resist  if  the  rake 
offered  it  to  lier  as  his  last  chance  of  salvation ;  and 
to  lead-  a  pretty  sinner  back  to  the  ways  of  pictur- 
esque virtue  by  his  own  influence  only  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  self-reliance  which  no  man  could  refuse,  a 
flattery  which  not  Diogenes  nor  Zeno  hinlself  could 
see  through.  The  pretensions  of  any  one  else 
would  be  laughed  at  cruelly  enough ;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  tilings  where  personal  experiei  ce  and 
critical  judgment  never  go  in  harness  together,  — 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  flattery  which  would 
overcome  the  calmest,  and  bewilder  the  wisest. 
Priests  of  all  denominations  are  especially  open  to 
this  kind  of  flattery  ;  not  only  from  pretty  sinners 
who  have  gone  openly  out  of  the  right  line,  but 
from  quite  comely  and  respectable  maids  and 
matrons,  who  have  lived  blamelessly  so  far  as  the 
broad  moral  distinctions  go,  yet  who  have  not 
lived  the  awakened  life  until  roused  thereunto  by 
this  peculiarly  favored  minister.  It  is  a  tremendous 
trial  of  a  man's  discernment  when  such  flattery  is 
offered  to  him.  .How  much  of  tliis  pretended 
awakening  is  real?  How  much  of  this  sudden 
spiritual  insight  is  true,  and  not  a  mere  phrasing, 
artfully  adopted  for  pleasantness  only  ?  These  are 
the  cases  where  we  most  want  that  t'amous  spear  of 
Ithuriel  to  help  us  to  a  right  estimate,  for  they  are 
beyond  the  power  of  any  ordinary  man  to  deter- 
mine. But  it'  priests  are  subject  to  these  delusions 
of  flattery  on  the  one  hand,  they  know  how  to 
practise  them  on  the  other.  Take  away  the  flatterj- 
which,  mingled  with  occasional  rebuke,  forms  the 
great  ministerial  spur,  and  both  Revivalism  and 
Ritualism  would  flag  like  flowers  without  "  the  gen- 
tle dews."  Scoldetl  for  their  faults  in  dress,  for 
their  vanity,  extravagance,  and  other  feminine 
vices,  are  not  women  also  flattered  as  the  favorites 
of  Heaven'and  of  the  Chureh  ?  Are  thev  not  told 
that  they  arc  the  lilies  of  the  ecclesiastical  garden  ? 
the  divinely  appointed  missionaries  for  the  preser- 
vation of  virtue  and  godly  truth  in  the  world  ? 
without  whom  the  coarser  race  of  men  would  be 
given  over  to  inconceivable  spiritual  evil,  to  infidel- 
ity and  all  immorality.  We  may  be  very  sure  of 
tliis,  that  if  humanity,  and  esjiecially  feminine  hu- 
manity, were  not  flattered  as  well  as  chastened, 
clerical  influence  would  not  last  for  a  day. 

lliere  is  one  kind  of  flattery  which  is  common  to 
lM>th  men  and  women,  and  that  is  the  expressed 
preference  of  sex.  Thus,  when  men  want  ttj  flatter 
women,  they  say  how  infinitely  they  prefer  their 
society  to  that  of  their  own  sex ;  and  women  will 
say  the  same  to  men.  Or,  if  they  do  not  say  it, 
they  will  act  it     See  a  set  of  women  congregated 
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together  without  the  light  of  a  manly  countenance 
among  them.  Tliey  may  talk  to  each  other  cer- 
tainly ;  and  one  or  two  will  s^it  away  together  and 
discuss  their  private  affairs  with  animation ;  but 
the  groat  mass  of  tliem  are  only  half  vitalized  while 
waiting  the  advent  of  the  men  to  rouse  Uiem  into 
life  and  tlie  desire  to  please.  No  man  who  goes  up 
first,  and  earlier  than  he  was  expected,  from  the 
dinner-table,  can  fail  to  see  the  change  which  comes 
over  those  wearied,  limp,  indifferent-looking  faces 
and  figures  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  room.  He  is 
the  prince  whose  kiss  woke  up  the  sleeping  beauty, 
and  all  her  court;  and  can  any  one  say  that  this  is 
not  flattery  of  the  most  delightlul  kind  ?  To  be 
the  Pygmalion  even  for  a  moment,  and  for  the 
weakest  ordet  of  soul-giving,  is  about  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  a  man  can  know,  if  he  is  susceptible 
to  the  finer  kinds  of  flattery. 

Some  women,  indeed,  not  only  show  their  pref- 
erence for  men,  but  openly  confess  it,  and  confess 
at  the  same  time  to  a  lofty  contempt  or  abhorrence 
for  the  society  of  women.  These  are  generally 
women  who  are,  or  have  been,  beauties,  or  who 
have  literary  and  intellectual  pretensions,  or  who 
despise  babies  and  contemn  housekeeping,  and  pro- 
fess themselves  unable  to  talk  to  other  women  be- 
cause of  their  narrowness  and  stupidity.  But  for 
the  most  part  they  are  women  who,  by  their  beauty 
or  their  position,  have  been  used  to  receive  extra 
attention  from  men,  and  thus  their  preference  is 
not  flattery  so  much  as  exigeance.  Women  who 
have  been  in  India,  or  wherever  else  women  are  in 
the  minority  in  society,  are  of  this  kind  ;  and  noth- 
ing is  more  amazing  to  them  when  they  first  come 
home  than  the  attentions  which  a  certain  style  of 
Englishwoman  pays  to  men,  instead  of  demanding 
and  receiving  attentions  from  them.  These  are 
those  sweet,  humble,  caressing  women  who  flatter 
you  with  every  word  and  look,  but  whose  flattery 
is  nothing  but  a  pretty  dress  put  on  for  show,  and 
taken  off  when  the  show  is  done  with.  Anything 
■will  do  for  an  occasion  with  some  people.  Why, 
the  way  in  which  certain  women  will  caress  a  child 
before  you  is  an  implied  flattery,  and  they  know  it. 
If  only  they  would  be  careful  to  carry  these  pretty 
ante-nuptial  ways  into  the  home,  where  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  them  but  a  humdrum  husband's 
happiness !  But  too  often  the  woman  whose  whole 
attitude  was  one  of  flattering  devotion  before  her 
end  was  gained  gives  up  every  shred  of  that  which 
she  had  m  such  profusion  when  she  has  attained 
her  object,  and  lets  the  home  go  absolutely  bare  of 
that  which  was  so  beautiful  and  seductive  in  the 
ball-room  and  the  flirting  corner.  Some  men,  how- 
ever, want  more  home  flatterj-  to  keep  them  tolera- 
bly happy  and  up  to  the  mark  than  *any  woman 
with  a  soul  to  be  saved  by  truth  can  give.  Poets 
and  artists  are  of  this  kind,  —  men  who  literally 
live  on  prais<>,  Avithout  which  they  droop  and  can 
do  nothing.  With  them  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  people  with  whom  they  are  associated 
should  be  of  apjjreciative  and  sympathetic  natures ; 
but  the  burden  comes  heavy  when  they  want,  as 
they  generally  do,  so  much  more  than  this.  For, 
in  truth,  they  want  flattery  in  excess  of  sympathy ; 
and  if  they  do  not  get  it  they  hold  themselves  as 
the  victims  of  an  unkind  fatt^,  and  fill  the  world 
with  the  echo  of  their  woes.  Tliis  is  nine  tenths  of 
the  cause  whv  great  geniuses  are  so  often  unhappy 
in  married  life.  They  demand  more,  and  more  in- 
cessant, flattery  than  can  be  kept  up  by  one  woman, 
unless  she  has  not  only  an  exceptional  power  of 


love,  but  also  an  exceptional  power  of  self-suppres- 
sion ;  they  think  that  oy  virtue  of  their  genius  they 
are  entitled  to  a  Benjamiii's  mess  of  devotion,  double 
that  ";iven  to  other  men  ;  and  when  they  get  only 
Judah's  share,  they  cry  out  that  they  are  ill-used, 
and  make  the  world  think  them  ill-used  as  well. 
But  though  a  little  home-flattery  helps  the  home 
hfe  inuneasurably,  and  greases  the  creaking  domes- 
tic wheels  more  than  anything  else  can,  a  great 
deal  is  just  the  most  pernicious  thing  that  can  be 
offered. 

The  belief  prevalent  in  some  families  that  all  the 
very  small  and  commonplace  members  thereof  are 
wonders  and  greater  than  any  one  else,  —  that  no 
one  is  so  clever  as  Harry,  no  one  so  pretty  as  Julia, 
that  Amy's  red  hair  is  of  a  more  brilliant  gold  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere,  and  Edward's  mathemati- 
cal abilities  about  equal  to  Newton's,  —  this  belief, 
nourished  and  acted  on,  is  sure  to  turn  out  an  in- 
sufferable   collection   of  i)rigs   and   selikjonceited 
damsels,  who  have  to  be  brought  down  innumera- 
ble pegs  before  they  find  their  own  level.     But  we 
often  see  this  especially  in  country  places  where 
there  is  not  much  society  to  give  a  standard  for 
comparative  measurement ;  and  we  know  that  those 
fond  parents  and  doting  relatives  are  blindly   and 
diligently  sowing  seeds  of  bitterness  for  a  future 
harvest  of  sorrow  for  their  darlings.     These  young 
people  must  be  made  to  suffer  if  they  are  to  be  of 
2iny  good  whatever  in  the  world ;  and  finding  their 
level,  after  the  exalted  position  which  they  have 
been  supposed  to  fijl  so  long,  and  being  pelted  with 
the  unsavory  missiles  of  truth  in  exchange  for  all 
the  incense  they  have  received,  will  be  suffering 
enough.     But  it  has  to  be  gone  through  ;  this  being  * 
one  of  the  penalties  to  which  the  unwisdom  of  love 
so  oft«n  subjects  us.     The  flattery  met  with  in  so- 
ciety is  not  often  very  harmful  save  to  coarse  or 
specially  simple  natures.   You  must  be  either  one  or 
the  other  to  be  able  to  believe  it.     Lady  Morgan 
was  perhaps  the  most  unblushing  and  excessive  of 
the  tribe  of  social  flatterers ;  but  that  was  her  en- 
gine, the  ladder  by  which  she  did  a  good  part  of  her 
climbing.     We  must  not  confound  with  mis  kind  of 
flattery  the  impulsive  expression  of  praise  or  love 
which  certain  outs{X)ken  people  indulge  in  to  the 
last.     You  may  as  well  try  to  dam  up  Niagara  as 
to  make  some  folks  reticent  in  any  direction.     And 
when  one  of  this  kind  sees  anything  that  he  or  she 
likes,  the  praise  has  to  come  out  with  superlatives 
if  the  creature  is  prone  to  exaggeration.     But  this 
is  not  flattery  ;  it  is  merely  want  of  reticence,  and 
a  certain  childlikeness  which  lasts  with  some  to 
the  end,  but  which  very  few  understand  when  they 
see  it,  and  which  subjects  its  possessor  to  misreji- 
resentation  and  unfriendly  jibes,  as  soon  as  his  or 
her  bcack  is  turned,  and  the  explosion  of  exaggerat- 
ed praise  is  discussed  critically  by  the  uninterested 
part  of  the  audience. 


NIGHT  ON  THE  MINCH. 

"  She  is  a  poor  thing,  a  bit  toy  I  "  said  the  skin- 
per  of  the  Lowland  trader,  regarding  the  little 
yacht  Tern  from  the  deck  of  his  big  vessel,  while 
we  lay  in  Canna  Harbor.  "  She  's  no'  for  these 
seas  at  all ;  and  the  quicker  ve  are  awa'  hame  wi' 
her  round  the  Rhu,  ye  '11  be  tne  wiser.  She  should 
never  hae  quitted  the  Clyde." 

Set  by  the  side  of  the  trader's  great  hull,  she 
certainly  did  look  a  "  toy  "  :  so  tiny,  so  slight,  with 
her  tapering  mast  and  slender  spars.     To  all  our 
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enumoration  of  her  good  qualitius,  the  skipper 
miTi'ly  replied  with  an  incredulous  "  oomph,"-  and 
assured  us  that,  wore  she  as  "  good  as  <j;oId,"  the 
waters  of  the  Mineh  would  drown  her  like  a  rat  if 
there  was  any  wind  at  all.  Few  yachts  of  thrice 
her  tonnage,  and  twice  her  beam,  over  cared  to 
sliow  their  sails  on  the  outside  of  Skye.  Why, 
even  the  skipjjer,  in  his  great  vessel,  which  was 
like  a  rock  in  the  water,  nad  seen  such  weather 
out  there  as  had  made  his  hair  stand  on  end ;  and 
he  launched  into  a  series  of  awful  tales,  showing 
how  he  had  driven  from  the  point  of  Heat  to  Isle 
Orusay  uj)  to  his  neck  in  the  sea,  how  a  squall  off 
Dunvegan  Head  had  carried  away  his  topmast, 
broken  his  mainsail  boom,  and  swept  his  decks 
clean  of  boats  and  rubbish,  all  at  one  fell  crash ; 
and  numberless  other  teiTific  things,  all  tending  to 
show  that  we  were  likely  to  get  into  trouble.  "WTien 
he  heard  that  we  actually  purposed  crossing  the 
Minch  to  Boisdale,  and  beating  up  along  the  shores 
of  the  Long  Isle  as  far  as  Stornoway,  he  set  us  down 
as  madmen  at  once,  and  condescended  to  no  more 
advice.  After  that,  till  the  moment  we  sailed,  he 
regarded  us  from  the  side  of  his  vessel  in  a  solemn 
sort  of  way,  as  if  we  were  people  going  to  be  hanged. 

lie  frightened  us  a  little.  The  Wanderer,  who 
had  planned  the  expedition,  looked  at  the  skipper, 
—  or  the  Viking,  as  we  got  in  the  habit  of  calling 
him,  because  he  was  n't  like  one.  The  Viking,  who 
had  never  before  ventured  with  his  yacht  beyond 
the  Clyde,  was  pale,  and  only  wanted  encourage- 
ment to  turn  ana  fly.  But  Ilamish  Shaw,  the  pilot, 
setting  his  lips  together,  delivered  himself  so  vio- 
lently against  flight,  vowed  so  stanchly  that  hav- 
ing come  thus  far  we  must  proceed,  or  be  forever- 
more  branded  as  pretenders,  and  finally  swore  so 
roundly  by  his  reputation  as  a  seaman  to  carry  us 
safely  through  all  jjerils,'  that  even  the  Viking  shook 
his  horrent  locks  and  becamCfor  tlie  instant  nearly 
as  courageous  as  he  looked.  "  Nothing,"  said  the 
Viking,  in  a  glow  of  reckless  ardor,  "  notlung  gives 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  tearing  through  it,  with 
the  wind  blowing  half  a  gale,  and  the  boat's  side 
buried  to  the  cockpit  coaming." 

We  had  all  great  confidence  in  Hamish  Shaw, 
for  two  very  good  reasons  ;  firstly,  because  he  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  sailing  all  sorts  of  boats  in 
these  watei*s ;  and  secondly,  because  he  was  steady 
as  a  rock,  and  cool  as  snow  in  times  of  peril.  Again 
and  again,  during  the  voyage,  did  we  find  reason  to 
bless  ourselves  that  we  had  such  a  man  on  board. 
He  was  fond  of  talk,  and  had  much  to  sav  well 
worth  listening  to,  but  at  critical  moments  he  was 
like  the  sphinx,  —  only  rather  more  active.  To  see 
him  at  the  helm,  with  his  eye  on  the  waves,  stead- 
ily helping  Uie  little  craft  thi-ough  a  tempestuous 
sea,  bringing  her  bow  up  to  the  billows,  and  bury- 
ing it  in  them  whenever  they  would  have  drowned 
her  broadside  ;  or  sharply  watching  the  water  to 
windward,  with  the  mainsail  sheet  in  his  hand, 
shaking  her  through  the  scjualls  off  a  mountainous 
coast,  —  these  were  things  worth  seeing,  things  that 
made  one  proud  of  the  face.  As  for  the  Viking, 
though  he  had  considerable  experience  in  sailing 
in  smooth  water,  and  though  he  was  a  very  hantly 
fellow  in  the  An\)'s  carjjenter  line,  he  was  nowhere 
when  it  l)egan  to  blow.  He  had  been  subject  to 
palpitation  of  the  heart  for  many  years,  and  it  al- 
wavs  troubled  him  most  when  he  was  most  wanted  ; 
making  him  very  pale,  feeble,  and  fluttering.  He 
took  a  great  deal  of  whiskey  to  cure  his  complaint, 
but  it  had  mcrelv  the  effect  of  exeitiuK  him  without 


relieving  his  unfortunate  symptoms.  Tlie  Wander- 
er could  do  a  little  in  an  emergency,  but  liis  nauti- 
cal knowledge  was  very  slight,  just  enabling  him  to 
distinguish  one  roiKj  from  another  if  he  were  not 
particularly  hurried  in  his  movements,  llie  cook 
was  a  lady,  and  of  course  could  be  of  no  use  on  deck 
in  bad  weather :  though,  as  Hamish  Shaw  expressed 
it,  she  showed  a  man's  sj)irit  tluxiughout  the  voyage. 

In  plain  point  of  fact,  theixj  was  only  one  sailor 
on  board ;  and  as  he  had  only  one  pair  of  hands, 
and  could  not  be  everywhere  at  the  same  moment, 
it  was  a  miracle  that  the  Tern  escaped  destruction. 

As  the  distance  from  Canna  to  Loch  Boisdale, 
the  nearest  point  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  was  about 
thirty  miles,  all  (juite  open  water,  without  the  chance 
of  any  kind  of  harbor,  and  as  the  Tern,  even  with  a 
fair  wind,  could  not  be  expected  to  run  more  than 
six  n)iles  an  hour  in  a  sea,  it  was  advisable  to 
choose  a  very  good  day  indeed  for  the  passage.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  we  began  by  being  over-cau- 
tious, and  ended  by  being  over-impatient.  This 
day  was  too  calm,  and  that  day  was  too  windy. 
We  ended  by  doing  two  things  which  we  had  com- 
menced by  religiously  avowing  not  to  do,  —  that  is 
to  say,  never  to  start  for  a  long  passage  except  at 
early  morning,  and  never  to  venture  on  such  a  pas- 
sage without  a  fair  wind.  We  weighed  anchor  at 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  wind 
blowing  northwest,  —  nearly  dead  in  our  teeth. 

But  it  was  a  glorious  day,  sunny  and  cheerful ; 
the  clouds  were  high  and  white,  and  the  wateis 
were  sparkling  and  flashing,  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  As  soon  as  the  wind  touched  the  wliite  wings 
of  the  little  Tern,  she  slipped  out  of  the  hai'bor 
with  rapid  flight,  plunged  splashing  out  at  the  har- 
bor moutli,  and  was  soon  swimming  far  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  spray,  happy,  eager,  tilting  the  waves 
from  her  breast  like  a  swimmer  in  his  strength. 
Next  to  the  raptm'ous  enjoyment  of  having  wings 
one's  self,  or  being  able  to  sport  among  the  waves 
like  a  great  northern  diver,  is  the  pleasure  of  sail- 
ing diuing  such  weatlier  in  a  boat  like  the  Tern. 

Canna  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  to-day, 

—  her  cliffs  wreathed  into  wondrous  forms  and 
tinted  with  deep  ocean  dyes,  and  the  slopes  above 
rich  and  mellow  in  the  light.  But  what  most  fas- 
cinates the  eye  is  the  southern  coast  of  Skye,  lying 
on  the  starboard  bow  as  we  are  beating  northward. 
The  Isle  of  Mist  is  clear  to-day,  not  a  vapor  lingers 
on  the  heights  ;  and  althoiigh  it  must  be  admitted 
that  much  of  its  strange  and  eerie  beauty  is  lost, 
still,  we  have  a  certain  gentle  Joveliness  in  its  place. 
Can  that  be  Skye,  the  deep  coast  full  of  rich  warm 
under-shadow,  the  softly  tinted  hills,  "  nakedly  vis- 
ible without  a  cloud,"  sleeping  against  the  "  dini 
sweet  harebell  color  "  of  the  heavens  ?  ^Vliere  ^s 
the  thunder-cloud,  where  are  the  weeping  shad- 
ows of  the  cirrus,  where  are  the  white  flashes 
of  cataracts  tlirough  the  black  smoke  of  rain  on 
the   mountain  -  side  ?     Are  these  the    Cuchullins, 

—  Uie  ashen-gray  heights  turning  to  solid  amber 
at  the  peaks,  the  dry  seams  of  the  torrents  soft- 
ening in  the  sunlight  to  golden  shades  ?  Why, 
Blaavin  with  hooked  forehead,  would  be  bare  aa 
Primrose  Hill,  save  for  one  slight  white  wreath  of 
va|K)r,  that,  glittering  with  the  hues  of  the  prism, 
floats  gently  away  to  die  in  the  delicate  blue. 
Dark  are  the  headlands,  yet  warmly  dark,  project- 
ing into  the  sparkling  sea  and  casting  summer 
shades.  Skye  is  indeed  transfonned,  yet  Us  beauty 
is  still  spiritual,  still  it  keeps  the  faint  feeling  of 
the  glamour.     It  looks  like  witch-beauty,  wondrous 
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and  unri'al.  You  feel  that  an  instant  may  change 
it,  and  so  it  may  and  will.  Ere  we  have  sailed 
many  miles  more,  Skye  will  be  clouded  over  with  a 
misty  wbe,  her  face  will  be  black  and  wild,  she  will 
sob  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  with  the  voice  of 
falling  rain  and  eerie  winds. 

Wo  were  flying  along  swiftly,  and  the  breeze 
was  heading  us  less  and  less.  The  sea  still  spar- 
kled, far  as  the  eye  could  see,  a  flashing  surface,  — 

"  Dappled  o'er  with  sha'loirs  flung 
From  maoy  a  bro  ding  cloud  "  : 

the  wool-white  cloud  above,  the  soft  shadow  below. 
There  was  no  danger,  and  the  Viking  was  like  a 
lion.  All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Picture 
after  picture  rose  up,  grew  into  perfect  loveliness, 
and  faded  like  a  fairj-  palace  into  the  air.  Now  it 
was  Macleod's  Maidens,  the  three  sister  peaks  on 
the  western  coast  of  Skye,  linked  together  by  a 
dim  rainbow,  and  glimmering  brightly  through  a 
momentaiy  shower  ;  again,  it  was  the  far-off  mouth 
o*'  Loch  Bracadale,  rich  with  the  darkest  purple 
tints,  with  a  real  red-saileti  fishing-boat  in  the 
forewound  to  bring  out  the  picture,  just  as  Turner 
would  have  placed  it  on  the  canvas ;  and  still  again, 
it  was  the  Cuchullins,  already  wreathed  in  mist, 
magnified  to  still  more  gigantic  size  by  their  own 
darkness,  and  looking  as  forlorn  as  if  no  sunlight 
hafl  ever  fallen  on  their  hoarj'  brows. 

But  more  frequently,  with  keener  interest,  with 
more  anxious  longinfj,  our  eyes  were  turned  west- 
ward ;  to  the  far-off  isles  whither  wc  were  bound. 
We  could  see  them  better  now,  misted  over  by  dis- 
tance, —  part  of  the  Barra  highland,  the  three 
great  hills  of  Uist,  and,  dimmest  of  all,  the  high 
hills  of  Harris.  As  the  vapors  shifted  on  the  coast, 
the  shape  of  the  land  changed.  What  had  looked 
like  mountains  drifted  away  before  the  wind  ;  what 
had  seemed  a  cloud,  outlined  itself  darkly  and 
more  darkly  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  whole  coast 
seemed,  as  we  drew  nearer,  to  retreat  further  away, 
insomuch  that  when  we  had  beaten  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  the  actual  distance  to  Loch  Boisdale,  the 
outer  Hebrides  looked  as  distant  as  ever,  and  we 
almost  thought  there  must  have  been  some  mistake 
in  our  calculation  of  the  number  of  miles  across. 

It  was  a  strange  feeling,  riding  out  there  in  the 
open  Minch  in  that  little  boat,  and  knowing  that 
a  storm,  if  it  ilifl  catch  us  there,  would  leave  us 
little  time  to  say  our  prayers.  The  vessel  was 
too  small  and  crank  to  lie  to,  and  running  before 
the  wind  she  would  have  drowned  herself  in  no 
time.  True,  we  had  extemporized  a  kind  of  wood- 
en scuttle  for  the  cockpit,  which  might  be  of  some 
service  in  a  sea,  and  did  actually  save  us  from  some 
peril  ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  boat,  as  Hamish  Shaw 
expressed  it,  wanted  "body,"  and  would  never 
live  otit  bad  weather  in  the  oi)en.  It  was  a  won- 
der Ilainit-h  ever  accompanied  us  at  all,  —  he  had 
••nich  a  profound  contempt  for  the  Tern,  quite  agree- 
ing witn  the  skipper  in  Canna  that  she  was  merely 
a  toy,  a  plaything.  Wc  suppose,  however,  tliat  he 
had  confidence  in  himself,  and  knew  that  if  anv 
one  could  save  her  at  a  j)inch,  he  could. 

We  had  started  so  late  that,  Ijefore  we  were  half- 
wav  across,  it  was  growing  quite  dark.  It  promised 
to  (>e  a  good  night,  however.  The  worst  of  our  sit- 
uation just  then  was,  that  the  wind  was  beginniiii: 
to  fail,  and  we  were  making  very  little  way  through 
the  rough  roll  of  the  sea. 

One  certainly  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable, 
tumbling  out  there  in  the  deejienuig  twilight,  while 
the  land  on  either  side  slowly  mingled  itself  with 


the  clouds.  After  taking  our  l)earings  by  the  com- 
pass,' and  getting  a  drop  of  something  warm,  we 
could  do  nothing  but  sit  and  wait  for  events.  The 
Vikin'^  was  beginning  to  feel  unwell  •»vith  his  old 
complaint.  Shiverin^c  he  looked  to  windward,  see- 
ing all  sorts  of  nameless  horrors.  Twent/  times, 
at  least,  he  asked  Hamish  what  sort  of  a  night  it 
promised  to  be  ?  Twice  he  rushed  down  to  exam- 
ine the  weather-glass,  an  aneroid,  and,  to  his  horror, 
it  was  slowly  sinking.  ITien  he  got  lights  and 
buried  himself  among  the  charts,  feebly  gazing  at 
a  blank  space  of  paper  labelled  "  The  Minch."  At 
last,  unable  to  disguise  it  any  longer,  he  began  to 
throw  out  dark  hints  that  we  were  doomed ;  that 
it  was  madness  sailing  at  night ;  that  he  had  seen 
it  fi^m  the  beginning,  and  should  not  have  ven- 
tured so  far ;  that  he  knew  from  the  color  of  the 
sky  that  we  should  have  a  storm  in  the  night ;  and 
that,  only  let  him  get  safe  back  "  round  the  Rhu," 
no  temptation  on  earth  should  tempt  him  again 
beyond  the  Crinan  Canal. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Hamish  Shaw  was  rather 
short  with  the  Viking,  and  attributed  his  'trepida- 
tion to  ignoble  causes.  Hamish  Shaw  was  in  his 
glory,  ile  loved  sailing  at  night,  and  had  been 
constantly  urging  us  to  it.  He  had  learned  the 
habit  as  a  fisherman,  it  was  associated  with  much 
that  was  wildest  and  noblest  in  his  life,  and  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  he  could  see  his  way  any- 
where in  the  waters,  by  dark  as  well  as  by  day. 
Owl-like,  wakeful  and  vigilant,  he  sat  at  the  helm, 
with  his  weather-beaten  face  looming  through  his 
matted  rinjlets,  his  black  pipe  set  between  his 
teeth,  and  his  eyes  looking  keenly  to  windward. 
He  was  not  a  sentimental  man ;  he  did  not  care 
much  for  "  scenery."  But  do  you  think  there  was 
no  dreamy  poetry  in  his. soul;  that  he  had  no 
subtle  pleasure,  concealed  almost  from  himself,  as 
the  heaven  bared  its  glittering  breast  of  stars,  and 
the  water  that  dai-kened  beneatli  glinnnered  back 
the  light  and  the  wind  fell  softly,  till  we  could  hear 
the  dee])  breathing  of  the  sea  itself?  What  mem- 
ories drifted  across  his  brain  ;  of  wild  nights  at  the 
herring-fishins,  of  rain,  snow,  and  wind  ;  of  temler 
nights  in  his  liighland  home,  when  he  went  courting 
in  highland  fashion  to  the  lassie's  chamber-door ! 
He  is  a  strange  study,  Hamish  Shaw.  To  hear  him 
speak  directly  of  any  scene  he  has  visited,  you 
would  not  credit  him  with  any  insight.  But  he 
sees  more  than  he  knows.  His  life  is  too  full  to 
take  in  separate  effects,  or  wonder  anew.  What 
light  he  throws  for  us  on  old  thoughts  and  super- 
stitions, on  tender  affections  of  the  race  I  His 
speech  is  full  of  water  and  wind.  He  uses  a  fine 
phrase  as  naturally  as  nature  fashions  a  bud  or  a 
leaf.  He  speaks  in  natural  symbols,  as  freely  as  he 
uses  an  oar.  His  clear  fresh  vision  penetrates  even 
into  the  moral  world,  quite  o}ien  and  fearless  even 
there,  where  die  best  of  us  become  purblind. 

We  have  tried  again  and  again,  for  our  own 
amusement,  to  reproduce  a  little  of  Shaw's  English. 
He  is  a  true  Gael,  and  is  speaking  a  foreign  tongue, 
acquired  in  early  youth.  His  language  is  at  once 
remarkable  for  its  obscurity  and  the  use  of  big 
words,  and  yet  for  a  strange  felicity  of  verbal  touch. 
He  attaches  a  certain  meaning  to  words,  and  tries 
hard  to  be  explicit.  For  exami>le,  speaking  once 
of  tlie  Gaelic,  and  becoming  warm  in  its  praise  : 
•'  The  Gaelic,"  he  said,  "  is  a  kind  of  guttural  lan- 
guage, a  principal  and  positive  language :  a  lan- 
guage, d'  ye  see, /u//  a/ knowledge  and  essence."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anvthing  obscurer  than 
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the  be;iinnin'j:  of  the  explanation,  or  more  felicitous 
than  its  conciusion.  The  one  word  "eMence"  is 
pci-t'ect  in  its  terse  expreseiou  of  meamnie;. 

"  I  'm  of  the  opinion,"  B^d  Hamish,  (luietly  sur- 
veyiuj;  the  heavens,  "  that  the  uicht  will  be  good. 
You  '»  a  ck-ar  sky  to  windward,  and  there  's  nae 
kerry.  I  would  a  heap  sooner  sail  a  cratl  like  this 
by  uicht  than  by  day,  the  weather  i.s  niair  settled 
between  gloainin<r  and  »;uuri8e;  and  you  have  one 
<n*at  advantajre ;  the  light  is  aye  gaining  on  ye, 
instead  o"  the  clarknesjj." 

"  But,  Shaw,  man,"  cried  the  Viking,  "  we  are 
creepinir  closer  and  closer  to  the  land,  and  it  will 
1)0  a  tearitil  business  making  it  out  in  the  mirk  1 " 

Shaw  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  If  we  canna  see  it,  we  maun  just  smell  it,"  he 
said.     "  It  's  useless  to  fash  your  heatl." 

*'  A  coast  sown  with  rocks  as  thick  as  if  they  had 
been  shaken  out  of  a  pepper-box !  Reefs  here, 
danger  everywhere !  And  not  a  beaeon  nearer 
than  Khu  Huniflh  lighthouse  1     O  my  God  1 " 

And  the  Viking  wailed. 

By  tliis  time  the  summer  night  had  quite  closed 
in ;  Canna  and  Skve  had  long  faded  out  of  sight 
behind,  but  we  could  still  make  out  the  form  of  the 
land  ahead.  The  wind  was  i-isiug  again,  and  blow- 
ing gently  on  our  (juarter,  so  we  bade  fair  to  make 
the  coast  of  the  Long  Island  sooner  than  was  ad- 
^'i6able.  Still,  it  would  have  been  iujudicious  to 
remain  any  longer  than  was  necessary  out  in  the 
open  ;  for  a  storm  might  come  on  by  momiug,  and 
seal  our  fate.  The  best  plan  was  to  creep  to  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  the  land,  and  hang  about  until 
we  had  sufficient  daylight  to  make  out  our  situation. 
It  was  even  possible,  if  it  did  not  grow  much  dark- 
er, that  we  might  be  able  to  make  out  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Boisdale  in  the  night. 

The  Viking  plunged  below  to  the  charts.  To 
while  away  the  time,  the  Wanderer  began  talking 
to  the  steersman  about  superstition.  It  was  a  fine 
eerie  situation  for  a  talk  on  that  subject,  and  the 
still  sunmier  night,  with  tlie  deep,  cbvary  nmmuir 
of  the  sea,  gathered  powerfully  on  the  imagination. 

**  Ilamish,"  said  the  Wanderer,  abruptly,  "  do 
you  believe  in  ghosts  ?  " 

Hamish  puffed  his  pipe  leisurely  for  some  time 
before  replying. 

"  I  'm  of  the  opinion,"  he  replied  at  last,  begin- 
ning with  the  expression  habitual  to  him,  —  "1  'm 
of  the  opinion  tliat  there  *s  strange  things  in  the 
world.  I  never  saw  a  ghost,  and  I  don't  expect 
tij  see  one.  If  the  Scripture  says  true  —  1  mean 
the  Scripture,  no'  the  ministers — there  ha:?  been 
^hasts  seen  before,  and  there  may  be  now.  The 
folk  used  to  say  there  was  a  Ben-shee  in  Shipness 
Castle,  a  Ben-shee  with  white  hair  and  a  much  like 
an  old  wile,  and  my  father  saw  it  with  his  own  eon 
before  ho  died.  They  're  ciuious  people  over  in 
Barra,  and  they  believt*  stranger  things  than^hat." 

"  In  wilchcrafl,  perhai)8  ?  " 

"  ITien.'  *s  more  than  tliom  believes  in  witchcraft. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  on  l)oard  the  Petrel 
(she  's  one  of  Middleton's  hsh-boats,  and  is  over 
at  Ilowth  now)  the  winds  were  thiit  wild,  that  thenr 
seemed  ama*  chance  of  winning  hume  before  the 
new  year.  Weel,  the  skipper  was  a  Skye  man, 
and  had  great  faith  in  an  auhi  wife  who  lived  alone 
up  on  the  hillsiile  ;  aud  without  speaking  a  word  to 
any  o'  ua,  he  went  up  to  bid  wi'  her  for  a  fair  wind. 
He  crossed  her  hand  wi'  siller,  and  she  told  hiHi 
to  bury  a  live  cat  wi'  its  head  to  the  airt  wanted, 
and  then  to  steal  a  spoon  from  some  house,  and  get 


awa'.  He  buried  the  cat  and  he  stoic  the  spoon. 
It 's  curious,  hut  sure  as  ye  live,  the  wind  changed 
that  night  into  the  northwest,  aiidm-ver  sliifled  till 
the  Petrel  was  in  Tobermor)'." 

"  Once  let  me  l)e  the  hero  of  an  affair  like  that," 
cried  the  Wanderer,  "  and  I  '11  believe  in  tlie  devil 
forever  afler.     But  it  was  a  que«r  proce,«8." 

"  Tlie  ways  o'  God  are  droll,"  returned  Shaw, 
seriously.  *'  Some  say  that  in  old  times  the  wit<;lie8 
marie  a  causeway  o'  whales  from  Khu  liunish  to 
Dunvegan  Head.  There  are  auld  wives  o'er  yon- 
der yet,  who  hae  the  name  of  going  out  wi*  the 
deil  every  nicht,  in  the  shape  o*  blue  hares,  and  I 
kenned  a  man  who  thought  he  shot  one  wi'  a  siller 
button.  I  dinna  believe  all  I  hear,  but  I  dinna  just 
disbelieve  either.     Ye  've  heard  of  the  Kvil  Eye  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

'•  When  we  were  in  Canna,  I  noticed  a  fine  cow 
and  calf  standing  by  a  house  near  the  kirkyard, 
and  I  said  to  the  wife  as  I  passed  (she  was  syning 
her  pails  at  the  door),  '  Yon's  abonnie  bit  calf  ye 
hae  with  the  auld  cow.'  '  Aye,'  says  she,  '  but  I 
hope  ye  didna  look  at  them  o'er  keen '  —  meaning, 
ye  ken,  that  maybe  I  had"  the  Evil  Eye.  I  laughed 
and  told  her  that  was  a  thing  ne'er  belong't  to  me 
nor  mine.  Tliat  minds  me  of  an  auld  wife  near 
Loch  Boisdale,  who  had  a  terrible  bad  name  for 
killing  kye  and  doing  mischief  on  corn.  She  was 
gloed,*  and  had  black  hair.  One  day,  when  the 
folk  were  in  kirk,  she  reached  o'er  her  hand  to  a 
bairn  tliat  was  lying  beside  her,  and  touched  its 
cheek  wi'  her  finger.  Weel,  that  moment  the  bairn 
(it  was  a  lassie  and  had  red  hair)  began  greeting  and 
turning  its  head  from  side  to  side  like  folk  in  fever. 
It  kept  on  sae  for  days.  But  at  last  anither  woman, 
who  saw  what  was  wrang,  recommended  ei;iht 
poultices  o' kyeshaim  (one  every  night)  from  the 
innermost  kye  i'  the  byre.  They  gied  her  the 
poultices,  and  the  lassie  got  weel." 

"  That  was  as  strange  a  remedy  as  the  buried 
cat,"  observed  the  Wanderer ;  "  but  I  did  not  know 
such  people  possessed  the  power  of  casting  the 
trouble  on  hunmn  IxMugs." 

Hamish  puffed  his  pipe,  and  looked  quietly  at 
the  sky.  It  was  some  minutes  before  ne  spoke 
again. 

"  There  was  a  witch  family,"  he  said  at  last,  "  in 
Loch  Carron,  where  I  was  bom  and  reared.  They 
lived  their  lane  close  to  the  sea.  There  were  three 
<)*  them,  —  the  nuther,  a  son,  and  a  daughter.  The 
mither  had  great  lumps  all  o'er  her  arms,  and  sae 
had  the  daughter;  but  the  son  was  a  clear-hitled 
lad,  and  he  was  the  cleverest.  Eolk  said  he  had 
the  fKiwer  o'  healing  the  sick,  but  only  in  ae  way, 
by  transferring  the  disease  to  him  that  brought  the 
message  seeking  help.  Ance,  I  mind,  a  man  was 
sent  till  him  on  horseback,  bidding  him  come  and 
heal  a  fisher  who  was  up  on  the  hill  and  like  to 
dee.  The  warlock  mounted  liis  pony,  and  said  to  the 
man,  *  Draw  back  a  bit,  and  let  me  ride  before  ye.' 
The  man  kennini;  nae  better,  let  him  pass,  and  fol- 
lowed ahint.  They  had  to  pass  through  a  glen, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  an  auld  wite  was 
standin<r  at  her  door.  When  she  saw  the  messen- 
ger ridin.;  ahint  the  warlock,  she  screeched  out  to 
him  as  loud  as  she  cotild  cry :  '  Ride,  ride,  and 
reach  the  sick  lad  first,  or  ye  're  a  dead  man  I '  At 
that,  the  warlock  looked  black  as  thunder,  and  pal- 
loped  his  pony;  bat  the  messenger  lieing  better 
mounted,  o'ertook  him  last,  and  got  first  to  the  sick 
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man's  bedside.  In  tlie  nicht  the  sick  man  died. 
Ye  see,  the  warlock  had  nae  jjower  o'  shifling  the 
complaint  but  on  him  that  brought  the  message, 
and  no'  on  him  if  tlic  warlock  didna  reach  the  house 
before  the  messenger." 

Here  the  Viking  emerged  with  the  whiskey-bot- 
tle, and  llamii-h  Shaw  wet  his  lips.  We  were 
gently  gliding  along  now,  and  the  hills  of  Uist  were 
still  (iiinly  visible.  The  deep  roll  of  the  sea  would 
have  been  ilisagreeable,  jierhaps,  to  the  uninitiated, 
but  we  were  hardened.  While  the  Viking  sat  by, 
gazing  gloomily  into  the  darkness,  tlie  Wanderer 
pursued  his  chat  with  Shaw,  or,  rather,  incited  the 
latter  to  further  8oiilo(mies. 

"  Do  you  know,  llamish,"  he  said,  slyly,  "  it 
seems  to  me  A'ery  (jueer  that  Providence  siiould 
suffer  such  pranks  to  be  played,  and  should  intrust 
such  marvellous  power  to  such  wretched  hands. 
Come,  now ;  do  you  actually  fancy  that  these  things 
have  happened  ?  " 

But  llamish  Shaw  was  not  the  man  to  commit 
himself.     He  was  a  philosopher. 

"  I  'm  of  the  opinion,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  be  o'er  positive.  Providence  does  as 
queer  tilings,  whiles,  as  either  man  or  woman. 
There  was  a  strange  cry,  like  the  whistle  of  a  bird, 
heard  every  nicht  close  to  the  cottage  before  Wat- 
tie  Macleod's  smack  was  lost  on  St.  John's  Point, 
and  Wattie  and  lus  son  were  drowned ;  then  it 
stoppit.  Whiles  it  comes  like  a  sheep  crying,  wlules 
like  the  sound  o'  pipes.  I  heard  it  mysel'  when  my 
brither  Angus  died.  He  had  been  awa'  o'er  the 
country  and  his  horse  had  fallen  and  kickit  him  on 
the  navel. 

"  But  before  he  heard  a  word  about  it,  the  wife  and 
I  were  on  the  road  to  Angus's  house,  and  were  com- 
ing near  the  biu*n  that  parted  liis  house  from  mine. 
It  was  nicht,  and  bright  moonlicht.  The  wife  was 
heavy  at  the  time,  and  suddenly  she  grippit  me  by 
the  arm  and  whispered,  '  Wheesht !  do  ye  hear  ? ' 
I  listened,  and  at  first  I  heard  nothing,  '  Wheesht, 
again  ! '  says  she ;  and  tlien  I  heard  it  plain,  —  like 
the  low  blowing  o'  the  bagpipes,  slowly  and  sadly, 
wi'  nae  tune.  '  O  llamish,'  said  the  wife,  '  wlia 
can  it  be  ?  '  I  said  naething,  but  I  felt  my  back  all 
cold,  and  a  sharj)  thread  running  tlu-ough  my  heart. 
It  followed  us  along  as  far  as  Angus's  door,  and 
then  it  went  awa'.  Angus  was  sitting  by  the  fire ; 
they  had  just  brought  him  hame ;  and  he  told  us  o' 
the  fall  and  the  kick.  He  was  pale,  but  didna 
think  nmch  was  wrang  wi'  him,  and  talked  (juite 
cheerfiil  and  loud.  The  wife  was  sick  and  frighted, 
and  they  gave  her  a  dram  ;  they  thought  it  was  her 
trouble,  for  her  time  was  near,  but  she  was  thinking 
o'  the  sign  we  had  heard.  Though  we  knew  fine 
that  Angus  wouldna  live,  we  didna  dare  to  speak 
o'  what  we  had  heard.  Going  hame  that  nicht,  we 
heard  it  again,  and  in  a  week  he  was  lying  in  his 
grave." 

Tlie  darkness,  the  hushed  breatliing  of  the  sea, 
the  sough  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging,  greatly 
deepened  the  effect  of  this  tale.  The  Viking  lis- 
tened intently,  as  if  he  expected  every  moment  to 
hear  a  similar  sound  pres^aging  liis  own  doom. 
Hamish  Shaw  showed  no  emotion.  lie  told  his 
tale  as  mere  matter-of-fact,  with  no  elocutionary 
effects,  and  kept  his  eye  to  windward  all  tlie  time, 
literally  looking  out  for  scjualls. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  the  Viking,  "  choose 
some  other  subject  of  conversation.  We  are  in  bad 
enough  plight  already,  and  don't  want  any  more 
horrors.' 


"  What !     Afraid  of  ghosts  ?  " 

"  No,  dash  it !  "  returned  the  Viking ;  "  but,  — 
but  —  as  sure  as  1  live,  there  's  storm  in  yon  sky  I " 

The  look  of  the  sky  to  windward  was  not  improv- 
ing ;  it  was  becoming  smoked  over  with  thick  mist. 
Though  we  were  now  only  a  few  miles  off  the  tJist 
coast,  the  loom  of  the  land  was  scarcely  visible ; 
the  vajiors  peculiar  to  such  coasts  seemed  rising 
and  gradually  wrapping  everything  in  their  folds. 
Still,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out  iix)m  tlio  stars, 
there  was  no  carry  in  the  sky. 

"  I  '11  no'  say,"  observed  llamish,  taking  in  every- 
thing at  a  glance,  "  I  '11  no'  say  but  there  may  be 
wind  ere  morning;  but  it  will  be  wind  off  the  shore, 
and  we  liae  the  hills  for  shelter." 

'•  But  the  squalls  !  The  squalls  !  "  cried  the 
Viking. 

"  The  land  is  no'  that  high  that  ye  need  to  be 
scared.  Leave  you  the  vessel  to  me,  and  I  '11  tak' 
her  tlirough  it  snug.  But  we  may  as  weel  hae  the 
third  reef  in  the  mainsaU,  and  mak'  things  ready 
in  case  o'  need." 

This  was  soon  done.  The  mainsail  was  reefed, 
and  the  second  jib  substituted  for  the  large  one ; 
afler  a  glance  at  the  compass,  Hamish  again  sat 
quiet  at  the  helm. 

"Barra,"  he  said,  renewing  our  late  subject  of 
talk,  "  is  a  great  place  for  superstition,  and  sae  is 
Uist.  The  folk  are  like  weans,  simply  and  kindly. 
There  is  a  Ben-shee  weel-ken'd  at  the  head  o' 
Loch  Eynort,  and  anither  haunts  one  o'  the  auld 
castles  o'  the  gi'eat  Macneil  o'  Barra.  I  hae  heard, 
too,  that  whiles  big  snakes  wi'  manes  like  horses 
come  up  into  the  fresh-water  lakes  and  lie  in  wait 
to  devour  the  flesh  o'  man.  In  a  fresh-water  loch 
at  the  Harris,  there  was  a  big  beast  like  a  bull, 
that  came  uj)  ae  day  and  ate  half  the  body  o'  a  lad 
when  he  was  bathing.  Tliey  tried  to  drain  the 
loch  to  get  at  the  beast,  but  there  was  o'er  muckle 
water.  Then  they  baited  a  great  hook  wi'  the  half 
o'  a  sheej),  but  the  beast  was  o'er  wise  to  bite.  Lord, 
it  was  a  clroU  fishing !  Tlicy  're  a  curious  people. 
But  doe  ye  no'  think,  if  the  sea  and  the  lochs  were 
drainit  dry,  there  would  be  all  manner  o'  strange 
animals  that  nae  man  kens  the  name  o'  ?  There  's 
a  kind  of  water-world.  Nae  man  kens  what  it 's 
like,  —  for  the  drowned  canna  see,  and  if  they 
could  see,  they  couldna  speak.  Ay  ! "  he  added, 
suddenly  changing  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
"  ay  !  the  wind 's  rising,  and  we  're  no'  far  off  the 
shore,  for  I  can  smell  the  land." 

By  what  keenness  of  sense  Hamish  managed  to 
"smell  the  land,"  we  had  no  time  just  then  to  in- 
quire ;  for  all  our  wits  were  employed  in  looking 
afler  the  safety  of  the  Tern.  She  was  bowling 
along  under  three-reefed  mainsail  and  storm-jib, 
and  was  getting  just  about  as  much  as  she  could 
bear.  With  the  rail  under  to  the  cockjjit,  the  water 
lappin*;  heavily  against  the  coaming,  and  ever  and 
anon  splashing  right  over  in  the  cockpit  itself,  she 
made  her  way  fast  through  the  rising  sea.  In  vain 
we  strained  our  eyes  to  see  the  shore  :  — 

"  The  blinding  mist  came  down  and  bid  the  land. 
As  far  as  eye  could  see  !  " 

All  at  once,  the  foggy  vapors  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try had  steeped  everything  in  darkness ;  we  could 
guess  fix>m  the  wind  where  the  land  lay,  but  were 
at  a  loss  to  tell  how  near.  "Wliat  with  the  whist- 
ling wind,  the  darkness,  the  surging  sea,  we  felt  be- 
wildered and  amazed. 

'J'he  Wanderer  looked  at  his  watch,  and  it  was 
past  midnight.   Kven  if  the  fog  cleared  off,  it  would 
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not  be  safe  to  take  Loch  Boisdale  without  good 
Upht,  ami  there  was  nothinji  for  it  but  to  beat  about 
till  sunrise.  This  was  a  prospect  not  at  all  com- 
lortabli',  for  we  might  even  tnen  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  dangerous  rtK-ks,  and,  if  the  wind  rose 
any  higher,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  running 
before  the  wind,  (Jo<l  knew  whither.  Meantime,  it 
was  determined  to  stand  off  a  little  to  the  open,  in 
dread  of  coming  to  over-close  quarters  with  the 
shore. 

Ilamish  sat  at  the  helm,  stern  and  imperturbable. 
We  knew  by  his  silence  that  he  was  anxious,  but 
he  expressed  no  anxiety  whatever.  Ever  and  anon 
he  slipped  down  his  hand  on  the  deck  to  leeward, 
feeling  how  near  the  water  was  to  the  cockpit,  and 
as  there  seemed  considerable  danger  of  foumlering 
in  the  heavy  sea,  he  speedily  agreed  with  us  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  close  over  the  cockpit  hatches. 
That  done,  all  was  done  that  hands  could  do,  save 
holding  the  boat  with  the  helm  steady  and  close  to 
the  -wind,  —  a  task  which  Ilamish  fulfilled  to  per- 
fection. Indeed,  we"  were  in  no  slight  danger  from 
squalls,  for  the  wind  was  off  the  land,  and  nothing 
saved  us,  when  struck  by  heavy  g-usts,  but  the  firm- 
ness and  skill  of  tlife  helmsman.  He  had  talked 
about  smelling  the  land,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
seemed  to  smell  the  wind.  Almost  before  a  squall 
touched  her,  the  Tern  was  standing  up  to  it,  tight 
and  firm,  when  ever  so  slight  a  falling  off  might 
have  stricken  us  over  to  the  mast,  and  perhaps  (for 
the  cocki)it  hatches  were  a  small  protection)  foun- 
dered us  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Viking  was  a  wreck  by  this  time,  too  weak 
even  to  scream  out  his  prophecies  of  doom,  but  ly- 
ing anticipating  his  fate  in  his  forecastle  hammock, 
with  the  grog  at  his  side  and  his  eyes  closed  de- 
spairingly against  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene.     The 
cook  was  lying  in  the  cabin,  verj-  sick,  in  that  hap- 
py frame  of  mind  when  it  is  indifferent  whether 
we  float  on,  or  go  to  the  bottom.     The  Wanderer, 
drenched  tlirough,  clung  close  beside  the  pilot,  and 
strained  his  eyes  against  wind  and  salt  spray  into 
the  darkness.     It  would  be  false  to  say  that  he  felt 
comtbrtable,  but  as  false  to  say  that  he  felt  fright- 
ened.    Though  dreadfully  excitable  by  nature,  he 
was  of  too  sanguine  a  temperament  to  be  overpow- 
ered  by  half-seen   perils.     On  the  whole,  though 
the  situation  was  precarious,  he  had  bj-  no  means 
made  up  his  mind  to  bo  drowned :  and  there  was 
something  so  stimulating  in  the  brave  conduct  of 
the  little  ship,  which  seemed  to  be  fighting  out  the 
b.attle  on  her  own  account,  that  at  times  he  was 
light-hearted  enough  to  sing  out,  loud,  a  verse  of 
his   favorite   Tom    Bowling.    No    man,  however, 
could  have  sat  there  in  the  darkness,  amid  the  rush 
of  wind  and  wave,  without  at  times  tliinking  of  the 
nower  of  God;  so   a^ain  and  again,  through  the 
Wanderer's  mind,  with  a  <leep  sea-music  of  their 
their  own,  rolled  the  wondrous  versos  of  the  Psalm  : 
"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do 
business  in  great  waters.     They  sec  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.     For  he 
rommandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy  \vin'J,  which 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.     They  mount  up  to 
the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the  tlepths ;  their 
soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble.     Tliey  reel  to  and 
fro,  and   stagger  like   a   drunken  man,  and  arc  at 
their  wits'  cnil.     Tlien  they  cry  unto  the   Lord  in 
their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their 
distresses.     He  maketh  the  stonn  a  calm,  so  that 
the  waves  thereof  arc  still.     Then  are  they  glad  bc- 
cskusd  ^^y  ^  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  their 


destined  haven.  O  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  liis  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men  !  " 

It  was  now  so  dark  that  we  could  see  nothing 
on  any  side  of  us,  save  the  glitter  of  the  crests 
of  the  waves  playing  close  to  us,  and  the  phos- 
phorescent glimmer  of  the  beaten  water  behind 
the  rudder.  The  wind  was  pretty  steady,  and  the 
squalls  M-ere  not  too  frequent.  We  were  running 
through  the  darkness  •  at  considerable  speed, 
burying  our  bowsprit  in  every  wave  and  wash- 
ing our  decks  as  clean  as  salt  water  could  make 
them.  So  low  was  the  Tern's  rail,  and  so  close 
to  the  sea,  even  on  the  weather  side,  that  it 
was  like  being  dragged  through  the  water 
bodily,  with  the  chilly  waves  lapping  round  the 
waist. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  darkness  ahead,  shot  a 
sharp  gliunner  of  light ;  then,  there  was  a  loud 
sound  like  the  creaking  of  cordage  and  noise  of 
sails ;  and  then,  before  we  could  utter  a  cry,  a 
large  brig  dashed  across  our  bows,  running  with 
a  free  sheet  before  the  wind.  Ghostly  and  strange 
she  looked,  in  the  mist,  driving  at  tremendous 
speed,  and  chiu-ning  the  sea  to  sparkling  foam. 
With  a  loud  oath,  Hamish  shoved  the  helm  hard 
a-port,  and  brought  the  head  of  the  Tern  up  to  the 
wind,  so  that  we  almost  brushed  the  strange  ves- 
sel's quarter.  We  had  narrowly  escaped  death. 
With  fascinated  eves  we  watched  the  brig  dash  on, 
until  she  was  swatlowed  up  in  the  darkness.  When 
she  was  quite  gone,  we  drew  a  heavy  breath  of  relief. 
"  Lord,  that  was  a  close  shave  for  lite  !  "  mut- 
tered Shaw,  drawing  his  cuff  across  his  mouth : 
his  manner  when  agitated.  "Wha  would  hae 
thought  o'  meeting  strange  craft  hereabouts  ? 
We  'd  maybe  better  rig  out  the  mast-head  lantern, 
in  case  o'  mair  accidents." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  although  the  lantern 
burnt  blue  and  dim  we  felt  more  secure.  After 
so  narrow  an  escape,  what  reasonable  creature 
could  have  refused  to  drink  his  own  health  in 
tlie  water  of  life?  Tlie  grog-bottle  was  jjassed 
round,  and  never  was  a  "  nip  of  the  screech  "  re- 
ceived with  more  affectionate  unction. 

It  was  weary  work,  that  waiting  on  in  tlie 
darkness.  The  wind  sang,  the  water  sobbed, 
the  sail  moaned,  until  the  Wanderer  began  to 
get  sleepier  and  sleepier.  At  last,  wet  as  he 
was,  he  sank  off  into  a  doze,  wherein  he  was 
half  conscious  of  the  boat's  motion  through  the 
water,  and  half  dreaming  of  tilings  far  away. 
Suddenly,  he  was  startled  by  a  roar  in  his  ear, 
and  rubbed  his  eyes  wildly,  listening.  It  was  only 
Hamish  Shaw,  saying  quietly,  — 

"  It 's  beginning  to  geff  licht.  I  see  the  loom  o' 
the  land." 

Shivering  like  A  half-<lrowne(l  rat  in  the  cold 
damp  air  of  the  dawn,  aild  clashing  the  wet  hair 
out  of  his  Aveary  eyes,  the  Wanderer  stared  all 
round  him,  and  saw  (when  his  obfuscated  wits 
were  able  to  concentrate  themselves)  that  it 
was  nearly  daybreak,  though  all  was  dark 
above.  A  dim,  silvern,  misty  glimmer  was  on 
the  pe.a,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  the 
land  lay  black  in  a  dark  mist  like  the  smoke  near- 
est the  funnel  of  a  ncAvly  coaled  steamer.  Tlie 
Viking  was  poking  his  head  tlirough  the  cabin  hatch 
and  gazing  shoreward. 

'•  Can  ye  mak'  out  the  shajie  o'  these  hills  ?  "  he 
asked  of  the  pilot.  "  Loch  Boisdale  should  be 
hereabouts." 
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Hamish  shook  his  head. 

''  Wi'  inaun  creep  in  closer  U)  luak'  certain,"  he 
rei)lied.  "  It 's  o'er  dark  j  et.  Yon  bit  place  yon- 
der, where  ve  see  a  shimmer  like  the  gleam  o'  her- 
ring!; scales,  looks  like  the  moutli  o'  the  loch,  but  we 
niauD  creep  in  canny  and  get  mair  licht." 

Althougn  Shaw  had  been  herring-fishing  on  the 
coast  for  so  many  years,  ho  was  not  as  familiar 
with  the  coast  as  nuijht  have  been  expected.  He 
knew  its  general  outline,  but  had  not  made  close 
observation  of  details.  With  tlie  indifference  pe- 
culiar to  the  fisliers,  he  had  generally  ti*usted  to 
Providence  and  his  own  sagacity,  without  niakiug 
any  mental  note  of  his  experiences.  So  it  was  not 
until  vre  had  twice  or  thrice  referred  to  the  chart 
that  he  remembered  that  just  south  of  Boisdale, 
about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  there  Avas  a  danger- 
ous reef  called  Mackenzie  Rock,  and  that  on  this 
rock  there  was  a  red  buoy,  which,  if  descried  in  the 
dim  light,  would  be  a  certain  index  to  the  where- 
about of  the  mouth  of  the  loch. 

"  Tam  Saunders  put  the  Wild  Duck  on  that  rock 
when  I  was  up  here  in  the  Gannet,"  said  Hamish  ; 
"  but  she  was  as  strong  as  iron,  different  frae  thi 
swee  bit  shell  o'  a  thing,  and  thev  keepit  her  fixit 
there  till  the  flood,  and  then  floated  her  off  ivi' 
scarce  a  scratch.  We  '11  just  put  her  about,  and 
creep  in  shore  on  the  other  tack." 

Tliough  the  day  was  slowly  breaking,  it  was  stiU 
very  misty,  and  a  thin,  cold  "  smurr  "  was  begin- 
ning to  creep  down  on  the  sea.  Tlie  wind  was 
still  sharp  and  strong,  the  sea  was  high,  and  the 
squalls  were  dangerous ;  but  we  knew  now  that 
the  worst  of  our  perils  must  be  over.  As  we  ap- 
proached closer  to  the  shore,  we  noticed  one  dark 
-bluff  or  headland  from  which  the  land  receded  on 
either  side,  leaving  it  darkly  prominent ;  a  refer- 
ence to  the  chart  soon  convinced  us  that  this  head- 
land was  no  other  than  the  Ru  Hordag,  which  lies 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Boisdale.  So  we  put 
about  again,  and  slipped  up  along  the  land,  lying 
very  close  to  the  wind.  It  was  soon  clear  that  the 
dawn,  though  it  had  fully  broken,  was  not  going  to 
favor  us  with  a  brilliant  exhibition,  nor  to  dispel 
the  dan!:^(?rous  vapors  in  which  the  land  was 
shrouded.  Tlie  Avhole  shape  of  the  land  was  dis- 
torted. One  could  merely  conjecture  where  land 
ended,  and  mist  began ;  all  was  confusion.  No 
sun  came  out,  —  onlv  the  dull  glimmer  tlmjugh  the 
miserable  "  smurr  "  betokened  that  it  was  day. 

Suddenly,  with  a  shriek  of  joy,  the  Viking  dis- 
covered the  buoy,  and  pointed  it  out  tlirough  the 
rain.  Yea,  there  it  was,  a  red  spot  in  a  circle  of 
white  foam,  about .  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
weather  quarter.  With  this  assistance,  it  was 
decided  that  the  spot  whicl^  Shaw  had  compared  to 
the  "gleam  of  herring-scales"  was  indeed  the 
mouth  of  the  loch.  Never  did  voyagers  hail  the 
eight  of  haven  with  greater  joy. 

It  was  the  run  of  nearly  a  mile  up  to  the  anchor- 
age, and  the  passage  was  bv  no  means  a  safe  one ; 
but  Ilamish,  once  in  the  loch,  knew  every  stone 
and  shallow  perfectly.  When  we  cast  ancnor  the 
thin  "  smurr  "  had  changed  into  a  heavy  rain,  and 
all  the  scene  amund  was  l)lack  and  wild.  But 
what  cared  we  ?  The  fire  was  lighted  in  the  fore- 
castle, Hamish  put  on  the  kettle,  and  the  kettle 
began  to  sing.  Then,  after  putting  on  drv  clothes, 
we  sat  down  as  merry  as  crickets.  llie  cook 
recovered,  and  poached  the  eggs.  The  Wanderer 
dozed  smilingly  in  a  comer.  The  Vikint'  swore 
roundly  that  it  had  been  the  "jolliest  night"  he 


had  ever  spent,  and  that  such  niirhts  made  him  in 
love  with  sailin'.;.  Hamish  Shaw,  to  whom  all  the 
glory  of  the  night  belonged,  fu^t  lit  his  black  cutty 
pipe  as  he  rested  his  head  against  the  side  of  the 
forecastle ;  and  then,  in  an  instant,  dropped  off, 
heavy  as  a  log,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  still 
gripping  the  cutty  firmly  between  his  teeth  as  he 
slept. 


MINNIKIN  AND  IMMENSIKOFF. 

BY.  A    SHOWMAN. 

When  I  travelled  the  country  with  a  caravan,  I 
had  a  giantess  and  a  dwarf"  in  my  collection  of  nat- 
ural curiosities.  The  dwarf  was  a  Polish  gentleman, 
Minnikin  by  name  ;  the  giantess  was  from  Russia, 
and  we  called  her  luunensikoff,  —  the  title  of  a 
music-hall  song  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time 
having  suggested  an  appropriate  alias  for  her.  I 
did  very  well  witli  them.  The  dwai*f  had  an  out- 
rageous temper,  and  would  sometimes  refuse  to  at- 
tend the  visitors  at  his  levee  ;  but  the  giantess  was 
always  at  hand  to  supply  his  place  on  the  list  of 
attractions.  She  was  the  most  amiable  creature 
in  the  world  ;  and  she  stood  sev'wa  feet  eleven  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  her  slippers,  or,  speaking 
in  round  numbers,  —  as  we  did  in  the  bills, — eight 
feet  six.  The  dwarf  was  three  feet  five,  but  he 
could  bring  himself  down  to  three  feet  whenever 
he  was  in  a  good  temper  and  the  show  was  full. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  about  three  feet  two.  We  had  all  travelled 
the  Midland  Circuit  toijether,  and  we  were  going 
up  north,  when  an  accident  hajjpened,  —  Minnikin 
and   Immensikoff  eloped. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Minnikin,  being  a 
man,  had  naturally  got  an  ascendency  over  Immen- 
sikolTs  mind,  and  used  his  power  to  borrow  half- 
crowns  of  her  when  his  own  purse  was  low.  This 
happened  very  often,  for,  although  he  drew  an 
enormous  salary,  he  lived  above  his  income,  and  as 
he  could  not  hold  enough  to  eat  and  drink  his  mon- 
ey away,  he  gambled  with  cards,  and  played  at 
billiards,  standing  on  a  chair,  till  it  was  all  gone, 
and  he  was  pretty  deeply  in  debt.  When  he  left 
the  chair  in  the  billiard-room  it  was  only  to  moimt 
on  another  in  the  parlor  of  the  caravan  and  whis- 
per an  order,  rather  than  a  request,  into  the  ear  of 
the  benevolent  giantess  for  a  loan  to  pay  for  his 
dinner.  '  She  used  to  declare  that  tliere  was  some- 
thing in  liis  eye  which  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  refuse  him  ;  and  to  she  would  always  dip  into 
the  old  school  satchel  in  which  she  kept  licr  sav- 
ings, and  give  him  what  he  wanted.  He  would 
then  eat  a  whole  kidney  for  his  supper,  and  drink 
a  cruetful  of  wine,  and  when  the  latter  had  got  in- 
to liis  head,  would  make  such  a  commotion  in  the 
tent  that  to  pacify  him  she  was  generally  obliged  to 
give  him  a  shilling  more.  He  saw  her  dip  so  oflen 
in  the  satchel  that  he  fancied  its  contents  were  pro- 
portioned to  its  size  ;  and  one  day,  he,  as  it  were 
ordered  her  to  marn'  him,  which  she  was  too  weak 
to  n'fuse  to  do.  He  told  her  to  keep  their  inten- 
tion a  secret  from  me,  and  she  obeyed,  although 
I  had  hitherto  been  her  chosen  confidant.  Taking 
advantage  of  my  absence  in  the  town,  he  ordered 
a  van  to  be  sent  round  to  the  door  of  the  caravan 
one  evening,  as  if  some  furniture  wero  to  be  re- 
moved, and  by  this  means  conveyed  her  to  a  neigh- 
boring railway  station.  Mean  ro  the  last,  hfe  made 
her  pay  the  expenses  of  her  own  elopement,  for 
the  van  was  discnarged  with  her  money.      When  I 
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came  b:u;k  I  found  Dubcxly  but  the  jaguar  in  the 
tent,  and  a  note  written  uu  a  sheet  of  brovra  paper 
from  lulniensikoff,  asking  my  ibrgivene^s. 

I  was  angry  cnou;^h  at  tlic  moment,  as  may  be 
supput«d,  bat  I  made  tliu  best  of  it ;  and  what  with 
turning  myself  into  an  aborii^jine,  and  advertifing 
the  beast  as  a  tiger,  I  managi'd  to  keep  a  roof 
over  my  head.  But  I  always  kept  on  the  lookout 
for  a  new  giantess,  —  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have 
no  more  to  do  with  dwarfs,  —  and  one  day,  some 
months  after  my  loss,  I  found  one  on  fhow  in  a 
very  inferior  locality  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth. 
I  paid  my  penny,  and  went  in.  It  was  Miss  Ln- 
nien»ikou  I  She  gave  a  sob  when  fhe  saw  me  that 
frightened  the  people  out,  and  when  they  were 
gone  she  gave  full  vent  to  her  feelings,  till  the  very 
glasses  in  the  room  seemed  to  share  her  sorrow. 

O,  how  changed  she  was  I  Professionally,  per- 
haps, tlie  change  was  for  the  better,  for  she  was 
now  so  thin  that  she  looked  at  least  nine  feet  high ; 
but  as  a  woman  it  was  painful  to  behold  her.  In 
spite  of  her  looks,  however,  I  told  her  I  hoped  I 

taw  her  in  good  health,  and  I  cf\'eu  inquired  ailer 
er  husband.  The  mention  of  his  name  soon 
brought  her  whole  story  to  her  lips.  He  was  alive 
and  depraved  as  ever,  and  had  lately  quite  given 
up  exhibiting,  and  taken  to  playing  at  nine-pins 
with  a  cricket-ball,  in  which  sport  he  was  engaged 
when  I  found  lus  wife. 

llis  solo  object  in  man'ying  her  had,  it  appears, 
been  to  live  on  her  earnings,  and  do  no  work  him- 
sclt^  for  there  was  nothing  he  hated  so  much  as  keep- 
ing himself  clean  for  company.  But  he  very  soon 
discovered  that  her  slender  store  would  not  suffice 
to  support  his  extravagance  for  a  month,  for,  care- 
ful, an  she  ha^l  been,  she  had  long  had  to  send  re- 
mittances to  her  father  and  uncle  in  Podolia,  —  both 
giants,  —  besides  ministering  to  her  suitor's  wants. 
He  had  simply  been  deceived  by  the  size  of  the 
bag  in  which  she  kept  her  savings,  and  he  was  mean 
enough  to  be  revenged  on  her  ibr  the  failure  of  liis 
own  mercenary  calculations.  Forgetting  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  cherish  and  protect  her,  he  be- 
gan to  treat  her  with  studied  cruelty,  though  for  a 
time  this  cruelty  was  not  of  such  a  character  as 
made  it  easy  for  her  to  complain.  He  was  «imply 
neglectful,  and  appeared  fo  be  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  his  wife  ;  and  one  day,  when,  having 
just  touched  her  brow  with  his  lips  in  resiwnse  to 
her  tearful  entreatyj  he  was  asked  if  that  was  the 
kiss  of  duty  or  the  kiss  of  affection  ;  he  replied  that 
he  declined  to  answer  the  question. 

Thenceforth  he  threw  oft  all  concealment  and  all 
restraint,  and,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  never  suf- 
fereil  himself  to  be  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse  tor  the 
indulgence  of  his  ill-will.  Her  housewifely  cai-e 
was  something  remarkable,  and  when,  after  prying 
into  all  the  angles  of  their  lo<lging,  he  failed  to  find 
any  dust  which  had  escaped  her  broom,  he  would 
turn  round  and  bitterly  taunt  her  with  the  partition 
of  Poland,  as  if  she  had  ha«l  a  hand  in  that  crime; 
and  he  woidd  positively  ask  her  what  she  thought 
of  the  battle  of  War8;iw  when  she  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate witli  liim  for  playing  at  loo  till  two 
o'cKxjk  in  the  morning. 

Sometimes  his  ill-treatment  seemed  to  be  dictated 
by  the  most  fiendish  malignity.  Under  pretence  of 
liking  fresh-cooked  fb<Ki,  he  would  order  her  to  make 
a  pudding  for  tlieir  dinner  of  a  size  projKirtionable 
to  his  own  appetite  and  nature,  and,  halvins  thi 
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meagre  dish  with  the  fx-nknife  which  he  used  at  fa- 
ble, would  ironically  bid  her  "  fall  to  "  on  a  portion 


that,  while  it  was  ample  enough  to  serve  for  hi.?  ne- 
cessities, would  not  make  her  a  decent  mouthful.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  foo<l  of  the  mind :  she  had  a 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  our  literature,  anil  was  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  the  classics  in  folios,  but  he  in- 
sisted on  her  reaaing  thein  in  diamond  editions. 

These  were  the  main  points  of  the  story  she  told 
me,  with  many  tears,  and  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  touched  a  heart  of  stone.  When  she  paused 
she  drew  out  a  handken-hief  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and 
in  doing  so  she  accidentally  brought  out  of  her  pock- 
et a  garment  which  turned  out  to  be  the  dwarf's 
greatrcoat,  and  wliich  had  found  its  way  there  in  a 
manner  she  could  not  account  for,  excepttliat  she 
had  taken  it  up  unknowingly  in  one  of  those  period- 
ical fits  of  mental  distraction  caused  by  her  hus- 
band's brutal  behavior.  It  often  happened,  she  in- 
formed me,  that  she  fell  into  little  mistakes  of  this 
kind  in  tidying  up  the  place ;  but  Minnikin  made 
no  allowance  for  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  served 
him  as  excuses  for  fiirther  ill-treatment ;  and  he  had 
once  indulged  in  horrid  excesses  of  violence  because 
she  had  inadvertently  made  an  apron-string  of  his 
dress-cravat. 

I  took  my  leave  of  her  without  waiting  to  see  the 
dwaif,  and  told  her  in  all  sincerity  how  sorry  I  felt 
to  see  her  thus  placed  in  the  power  of  a  tyrant.  I 
felt  that,  whatever  my  own  misfortunes  were  in  los- 
ing her  services,  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  her  own  in  surrendering  her  freedom  and  hap- 

{>iness  to  a  wretch  who  did  not  know  the  value  of 
us  possession ;  and  I  was  so  anxious  to  be  of  service 
to  her  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  open  my  own  jHwr 
show  at  the  otlier  end  of  the  town,  in  order  tliat  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  from  time 
to  time.  I  did  so,  and  made  several  calls,  paying 
for  admission  each  time,  for  I  w:is  determined  to  be 
in  no  way  beholden  to  a  man  I  detested. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  her  in  tlie  intervals  of  the 
levees  trying  to  become  a  gootl  wile  to  Minjiikin  ; 
not  only  performing  tlie  household  work  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  making  tlie  puddings  so  small  that 
they  looked  like  dumplings  in  her  hand,  but  even 
trying  to  bring  her  capacious  mind  into  haimony 
with  the  narrow  understanding  of  her  lord.  Her 
views  were  naturally  broader  than  his,  for  his  head 
was  certainly  not  larger  than  a  Spanish  onion ;  but 
she  tried  to  narrow  them  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power,  and  sometimes  she  succeeded  by  a  great  ef- 
fort in  forming  a  false  judgment  on  one  of  tlie  sub- 
jects of  the  day.  She  would  brin'JT  tliis  out  along  with 
the  materials  tor  his  supper,  and  if  he  deigned  to  say 
tliat  he  was  inclined  to  be  of  her  opinion,  the  head- 
ache it  had  cost  her  to  blunt  her  fine  perceptions  and 
to  do  violence  to  her  conscience  would  immeiliately 
pass  away. 

But  all  to  no  purpose.  One  day  I  called  upon  her, 
and  found  her  so  agitated  she  could  scarcely  speak. 
Tliat  morning  the  ruffian  had  added  personal  vio- 
lence to  his  other  crimes.  He  loved  to  dabble  in 
household  affairs,  and  she  was  holding  him  on  her 
arm,  according  to  custom,  to  enable  him  to  clean  the 
windows  of  their  dwelling,  when  an  opinion  she 
clianced  to  express  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  in  Brazil  excited  his  ire,  and  he  struck 
her  a  blow  on  the  head  with  so  much  force  that  he 
hurt  his  thumb. 

I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  f  Jreat  as  was  my  re- 
luctance to  intorferi'  actively  in  the  qujirrels  of  a 
niaiTied  pair,  I  felt  con-traiiicHl  to  give  her  certain 
iwlvice.  She  said  it  was  as  novel  as  it  was  terrible 
to  her  thoughts ;  and  she  at  first  felt  extremely  reliu-. 
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tant  to  take  it.     I  made  her  promise  me,  however,  J  was  as  yet  unconscious  of  her 
before  we  parted  that  she  would  jjive  it  a  trial.  had   not   dared 
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Exultinj;  in  the  license  given  to  his  evil  nature  by 
the  removal  of  the  last  barrier  to  the  free  course  of 
his  temper  which  duty  and  manly  feeling  had  im- 
posed, the  dwarf  renewed  his  threats  of  ill-treatment 
on  his  return  home  that  night  from  a  carouse,  and 
the  next  morning  he  commanded  the  trembling  wo- 
man, in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  take  him  up  in  her 
arms  again  that  he  might  finish  the  top  panes.  In 
vain  she  suggested  a  pair  of  steps  ;  he  was  inexora- 
ble, and  told  her  to  hold  her  tongue.  Unfortiinate- 
ly,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  control  her  eyes.  He 
was  using  the  dry  duster  with  great  energy  to  im- 
part the  final  polish,  when  he  discovered  on  it  traces 
of  a  tear  which  it  had  caught  as  it  lay  in  its  resting- 
l)lace  on  her  shoulder.  He  turned  savagely  and  was 
about  to  strike  her  again,  when  she  very  deliberate- 
ly let  him  fall ;  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  came 
to  the  ground  vrith  a  tt-rrible  noise. 

Half  stunned  as  he  was,  however,  he  was  about 
to  rise  for  retaliation,  not  doubting  that  his  punish- 
ment was  owing  to  her  inadvertence,  when  she  saved 
him  the  effort  by  lifting  him  in  mid-air  with  one 
hand,  in  the  same  way  as  one  lifts  a  favorite  cat, 
and,  with  the  other,  belaboring  him  till  the  dust 
flew  out  of  his  little  coat.  She  then,  although  it 
was  early  in  the  day,  put  him  to  bed,  and  oi-dered 
him  not  to  utter  a  syllable  for  his  life.  He  was  so 
much  astonished  and  so  frightened  that  hitherto  he 
had  not  been  able  to  speak  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find 
himself  in  temporary'  quiet,  than  he  made  an  effort 
to  regain  his  moral  supremacy  by  opening  his  mouth. 
But  his  -vvife  at  once  assumei  a  determined  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  he  gave  way.  He  hid  his 
head  beneath  the  bedclothes,  and  lay  quite  still  in 
that  position  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  was  quite  a  rev- 
elation to  him  that  she  could  hit  so  hard,  and  he  re- 
flected on  it  with  considerable  profit. 

As /or  the  gentle  creature  who  had  administered 
the  lesson  to  him,  as  soon  as  her  first  excitement  was 
over,  she  felt  quite  broken  down,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  close  the  show  for  the  day,  "  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  ])roprietor,"  as  the  notice  stated. 
After  she  had  done  that,  and  placed  a  little  refresh- 
ment on  a  chair  by  Minnikin's  bedside,  she  with- 
drew to  her  own  room,  where  she  spent  some  time  in 
weeping  over  a  love-letter  written  on  the  back  of  a 
railway-ticket,  and  a  little  wisp  of  hair,  which  were 
the  sole  memorials  of  affection  she  had  ever  received 
from  her  cruel  lord. 

She  was  soiTy,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
afraid,  for  such  was  the  influence  of  habit,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  her  to  divest  herself  of  the  belief 
that  Minnikiu  was  physically  as  well  as  morally  the 
\exy  embodiment  of  irresistible  force.  She  thought 
her  present  victory  over  him  was  entirely  due  to 
chance  and  her  own  wild  temerity,  and  she  fully  ex- 
j)ected  to  feel  the  weight  of  his '  vengeance  on  the 
morrow.  At  the  very  moment  these  reflections  were 
passing  through  her  mind,  Minnikin  was  asking  him- 
self in  a  kind  of  sickening  terror  whetlier  it  was  like- 
ly she  would  beat  him  again  that  day.  So  that  each, 
as  we  see,  knowing  nothing  of  the  friglit  of  the  oth- 
er, was  ready  to  give  in  ;  and  victory  was  only  wait- 
ing to  declare  for  the  first  claimant. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Imnicnsikoff,  with 
scarcely  concealed  terror,  entered  the  room  Avhere 
]Minnikin  lay,  in  the  morning,  and  Ijegan  making  the 
prei)arations  for  a  simple  meal.  She  carried  the 
cups  and  saucers  most  tenderly,  lest  their  rattle 
should  wake  the  terrible  creature  who,  she  hoped. 


presence,  for  she 
to  look.  The  terrible  creatiut^, 
on  his  part,  was  awake  enough,  and  was  noiselessly 
shifting  about  beneath  his  coverlet  in  order  to  ob- 
tain tlie  best  possible  }K>sition  for  receiving  what  he 
did  not  doubt  would  be  the  speedy  visitation  of  that 
dreaded  hand.  He  had  gradually  advanced  one 
eye  beyond  the  coverlet,  and  then  the  other,  and 
finally  had  brought  his  little  nose  to  light.  It  was 
much  changed  since  yesterday.  Anxiety  writes 
its  record  on  this  feature  more  than  any  other.  It 
was  round  at  the  end,  and  flushed  with  insolence 
and  wine  the  morning  before ;  but  now  vou  could 
have  picked  up  seed  with  it,  it  was  brought  to  such 
a  point,  and  all  its  color  had  fled.  It  was  at  the 
moment  that  the  nose  appeared  that  Immensikoff, 
stealing  a  timid  glance  towards  the  bed,  beheld  it 
standing  sharply  defined  between  the  two  eager 
eyes. 

Women  are  not  always  good  physiognomists.  She 
thought  the  nose  'boded  furj-  and  dire  revenge,  and 
all  her  little  remnant  of  firmness  gave  way.  She 
ran  hastily  across  the  apartment,  and  was  about  tp 
tender  a  weak. woman's  submission  to  authority  on 
her  knees,  when,  to  her  inexpressible  surprise,  the 
dwarf  bounded  from  his  bed  with  a  yell  of  terror, 
and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  implored  mercy 
in  the  most  abject  terms,  and  promised  repentance 
and  amendment.  He  had  simply  mistaken  her  in- 
tention, and  he  was  conquered.  She  was  sensible 
enough  to  conceal  her  real  feelings,  and  she  ob- 
tained from  him  the  most  solemn  guarantees  of 
good  behavior  before  she  allowed  him  to  get  up  and 
take  his  breakfast. 

When  1  called  three  days  after,  I  found  the 
dwarf  for  the  first  time  at  home,  and  attending  to 
his  work.  He  was  industriously  exhibiting  himself 
as  Napoleon  and  as  Cupid,  while  his  wife  was  tak- 
ing the  repose  so  necessar\-  after  her  protracted  ex- 
ertions. He  took  me  in  to  see  her,  and  called  her 
"  Poppit,"  and  she  seemed  to  be  completely  hajipy. 

They  are  both  now  at  work  in  my  show  again, 
and  a  more  affectionate  couple  does  not  exist.  She 
often  thanks  me,  when  Minnikin  is  out  of  hearing, 
for  teacliing  her  that  it  is  sometimes  good  to  pay 
the  oppressor  in  his  own  coin. 


THE  MATRIMONIAL  AGENT- 

London  supplies  the  fashionable  districts  of 
Paris  with  pickpockets,  —  why,  it  is  diflScult  to 
comprehend,  as  Frenchmen,  as  a  rule,  have  greater 
delicacy  of  touch  than  the  broad-digited  sons  of 
Albion.  Paris,  in  return,  sends  us  clever  swindlers 
of  various  types,  whose  main  field  of  action,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  the  citv  and  its  purlieus,  possi- 
bly because  the  western  oistricts  are  too  overrun 
by  our  native-bom  sharpers,  who,  spite  of  their  un- 
doubted inventive  genius,  nevertheless  rarely  seem 
to  hit  upon  the  same  ultra-refined  way  of  fleecing 
particular  sections  of  the  community  as  their  Paris- 
ian brethren  practise  witli  such  marked  success. 

Tlie  one  imposition,  on  a  grand  scale,  which 
flourishes  in  Paris,  unrestrained  by  the  law,  is  the 
Matrimonial  Agency.  One  can  understand  the 
immense  field  it  has  open  to  it  in  a  country  like 
France,  where  marriages  are  far  more  affairs  of  the 
piu-se  than  of  the  heart,  and  where  everj'  female 
servant,  and  every  shop-girl,  even,  saves  up  her 
"•  dot "  as  her  only  chance  of  obtaining  a  j):irtner 
for  life.  The  most  important  of  these  agencies 
send  out  their  circulars  quarterly  to  all  the  /loiniitcs 
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d'affaires  in  France ;  and  an  extract  from  one  of 
these  (locunicnts,  that  has  accitlentally  conu'  beneath 
oil''  notice,  deser^'es  to  be  jjiven  verbatim. 

"  I  entertwn  the  conviction,  monsieur,  that  in 
your  neighborhood  —  or,  at  any  rate,  among  your 
connections  —  you  will  either  know  or  chance  to 
hear  of  certain  young  ladies  who  may  hai)jK'n  to 
be  placed  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  not  being 
able  to  contract  a  suitable  marriage,  either  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  tastes  or  their  just  pretensions. 
I  venture,  therefore,  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
ftu-nishing  you  with  an  epitome  of  those  actual  and 
seriously  disposed  parties  of  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  intennediar}-. 

"1.    A  foreign  prince,  well  known  in  the  highest 
circles  for  his  irreproachable  manners  and  agreeable 
hysiognomy.     He  is  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and 
las  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  francs 
of  fortune,  with  carnages,  horses,  &c. 

"2.  A  magistrate,  tliirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
witli  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 

"  3.  Several  doctors,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  possessing  incomes  ranging  from 
twenty  to  fifty  thousand  francs. 

"4.  Numerous  merchants,  &c.  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  years  of  age,  with  incomes  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  francs. 

"  5.  Some  '  rentiers,'  fi-om  forty  to  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  with  from  tliirty  thousand  to  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  income." 

ITiis  circular,  cmious  in  many  respects,  has, 
however,  nothing  novel  about  it.  It  would  be 
necessar)'  that  one  should  never  have  looked  into  a 
French  newspaper  to  ignore  the  various  temptations 
to  which  these  high-priests  of  Hymen  make  a  point 
of  incessantly  exposing  all  who  happen  to  be  single. 

The  matrimonial  agent,  with  whom  just  now  we 
are  more  particularly  concerned,  invariiTbly  has  on 
the  books  of  his  establishment  all  that  can  be  wished 
for,  and  everything,  moreover,  would  appear  to  be 
of  tlie  very  best.  There  are  blondes  and  brunettes, 
short  and  tall,  stout  and  thin  ones,  of  high  birth  or 
high  connections,  and  of  both  sexes.  He  has,  in 
fact,  all  colors,  all  sizes,  all  shapes,  and  all  qualities. 
The  price,  moreover,  is  not  absolute ;  he  will  per- 
mit us  to  bargain  with  him,  although  he  does  not 
neglect  to  inform  us  that  his  extensive  connections 
assure  an  incontestable  suiKjriority  to  his  articles 
over  those  of  other  establishments.  His  clientele, 
he  informs  us,  comprises  the  e'lite  of  society  only. 

The  originator  of  this  singulai'  avocation  has  re- 
tired on  the  fortune  and  the  honors  he  derived  from 
the  successful  pursuit  of  it ;  but  his  successors,  who 
continue  to  preach  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  in- 
crease and  multiply,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
ecpially  fortunate  in  mating  their  clients,  for  one 
sees  the  same  advertisement  constantly  repeated. 
"It  is  desired  to  marry  a  young  lady,  possessing 
thirty  thousand  francs  a  year,  to  an  individual  of 
an  honorable  profession.  Fortune  less  a  consider- 
ation than  strictly  moral  conduct." 

Tlic  advertisement  occasionally  varies,  and  one 
is  enabled  to  make  a  selection  from  a  thousand 
francs  a  year  up  to  two  hundred  thousand,  from 
aged  fifteen  to  a^ed  seventy.  Address,  post-paid. 
No.  — ,  Avenue  Montaigne. 

One  day  a  representative  of  that  common  class 
of  young  men  who  exhaust  all  thi-ir  patrimony  dur- 
ing the  fii-pt  few  years  of  their  liberty,  presented 
himself,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  to  one  of  these 
matrimonial  agents,  having  come  to  extricate  him- 
self from  his  difficuHies  by  uniting  himself  to  a 


pretended  dowry  of  three  thousand  francs  a  year, 
a  modest  and  probable  enough  dowr}-.  After  a  few 
preliminary  explanations,  the  .agent  asked  him,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  for  two  hundred  francs  for  ex- 
penses, at  which  the  disabused  suitor  slu-ugged  his 
shoulders,  and  naively  observed,  — 

"  Is  it  likely,  I  ask'  you,  that  I  should  think  of 
tying  myself  to  a  wife  if  I  was  in  possession  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  francs  ?  '.' 

No  reply  could  be  made  to  so  pertinent  an  ob- 
servation, and  the  negotiation,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Bachelors  who  have  lost  everything  need  a  dowry 
to  refill  their  piurse,  and  a  nurse  for  their  rheu- 
matism. They  notice  one  morning  in  the  news- 
paper, between  the  "  Eau  de  melisse  des  Cannes  " 
and  "  Machines  sileneieux  h.  coudre,"  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  lady  wishing  to  marry,  and  who  is  hand- 
some, young,  wittv,  modest,  and  amiable,  and,  best 
of  all,  who  is  ballasted  with  thirty  thousand  fi-ancs 
a  year  Address  (as  usual)  No.  — ,  Avenue  Mon- 
taigne. 

At  least  one  individual  out  of  the  thousands  who 
read  the  advertisement  will  be  certain  to  think  this 
the  very  thing  to  suit  him,  and  will  make  a  j)oint 
of  writing  to  the  address  indicated.  Two  days 
afterwards  an  answer  arrives.  With  a  trembling 
hand  he  opens  the  envelope,  and  with  pal]ntating 
heart  devours  the  reply,  the  purport  of  wnich,  how- 
ever, will  simply  be,  that  "  affairs  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  discussed  freely  by  correspondence." 
He  is  begged,  therefore,  to  favor  the  agent  with  a 
call  at  No.  — ,  Avenue  Montaigne,  and  he  shall 
receive  further  information.  In  conclusion  he  is 
assured  that,  having  been  the  fu-st  to  reply  to  the 
advertisement,  a  preference  will  be  accorded  him. 

The  bureau  of  the  agent  at  the  address  indicated 
turns  out  to  l)e  in  a  very  fine  house,  all  the  windows 
of  which  look  into  the  street.  A  footman  in  livery 
introduces  the  would-be  bridegroom  into  a  magnifi- 
cent salon  furnished  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the 
open  folding-doors  of  which  permit  him  to  see  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left  what  appears  to  be  a  suite 
of  splendid  apartments.  Evcrj'thing  breathes  of 
love  and  man-iage;  copies  of  Watteau's  Isle  of 
Cytherea  and  Veronese's  Marriage  of  Cana,  with 
kindred  subjects,  adorn  the  walls.  The  timepiece 
is  surmounted  by  an  amatory  shepherd  and  she]3- 
herdess,  above  whom  hover  a  pair  of  billing  and 
cooing  doves.  The  candelabra  are  formed  of  torches 
of  Hymen,  Cupids  gambol  in  the  angles  of  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  tables  are  covered  with  books,  all 
treating  of  the  one  eternal  subject,  from  the  loves 
of  angels  to  the  loves  of  plants.  And  as  if  to  com- 
jjlete  the  picture  a  couple  of  j)retty  children,  a 
Cupidon  and  a  Psyche,  in  knickerbockers  and 
crinoline,  are  playing  upon  the  hearth-rug. 

A  bell  rings,  and  soon  the  agent  makes  his  ap- 

Eearance,  witli  innumerable  apologies  for  havin<2; 
ept  his  visitor  waiting,  pleading  the  numerous  af- 
fairs he  has  on  hand  as  lus  excuse.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  exordium  he  wipes  his  brows  with  an 
embroidered  cambric  handkerchief;  then  rings  the 
bell  and  orders  a  basin  of  soup,  Avhich  is  serveil  to 
him  in  a  silver  bowl  by  the  servant  who  answered 
the  door.  Tlie  agent  expresses  surprise  at  his  per- 
forming this  duty,  —  asks  him  where  Pierre,  Joseph, 
and  Francois  are,  to  which  the  lackey  replies, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  the  first  has 
gone  to  the  bank,  the  sec(jntl  about  the  box  at  the 
Opera,  and  the  third  ujwn  the  business  of  M.  le 
Comte,  who  called  yesterday. 
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Uow  should  the  visitor  escape  lieing  dazzled  by 
such  deceitful  appearances,  —  for  they  are  appear- 
ances only  V  the  one  footman  he  has  seen  being 
Pierre,  Joseph,  Fran9oi8,  and  himself,  who,  in  fact, 
does  everything. 

The  foregoing  is'  the  prologue ;  now  commences 
the  comedy. 

The  agent :  "  Monsieur,  will  you  kindly  explain 
the  object  of  vour  visit  ?  " 

Thus  called  upon,  tlie  visitor  produces  the  letter 
he  has  received,  and  at  the  same  time  hands  the 
agent  his  card,  saying,  — 

"  I  had  the  honor,  as  you  will  remember,  of  wi-it- 
ing  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  advertisement  in 
the  '  Figaro '  of  Wednesday  last.  When  can  I  be 
presented  to  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  but  you  are  proceeding  a  little  too 
fast ;  allow  me,  first  of  all,  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions.    Have  you  any  profession  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Any  fortune  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of:  but  I  have  great  expec- 
tations." 

"  Umph !     How  about  your  antecedents  ?  " 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  inquiry  you 
think  requisite." 

And  so  the  conversation  proceeds,  kept  up  by 
the  agent  solely  with  the  object  of  measuring  the 
precise  degree  of  intelligence  which  his  visitor  — 
soon  to  be  his  victim  —  possesses,  and  to  satisfy  him- 
self what  precautions  it  is  necessary  should  be  tak- 
en, so  that  he  may  not  be  too  much  compromised,  in 
the  event  of  a  subsequent  explosion.  Suddenly  he 
rises  and  produces  a  book  of  photographs  ;  refers  to 
the  index,  and  opens  the  volume  at  a  particular 
page,  where  he  points  out  the  portrait  of  a  handsome 
yoiuig  lady,  whose  attractions  he  highly  extols.  His 
visitor  cannot  resist  admitting  these  eulogies  to  be 
merited. 

A  moment  of  silence  now  ensues,  during  which 
the  pair  eye  each  other.  The  conversation  is  re- 
sumed by  the  agent,  who  says,  with  an  air  of  per- 
fect frankness,  — 

"  There  is  no  need  to  go  beating  about  the  bush  ; 
let  us  come  at  once  to  the  point.  In  the  event  of 
everything  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  my  tenns 
will  be  five  per  cent  U])on  the  do^vry." 

"  That  is  fair  enoufih." 

"  Payable,  mind,  when  you  receive  it." 

"  I  am  perfectly  agreeable." 

And  in  truth  it  would  be  the  height  of  ill-brecd- 
inu  to  refuse  to  pay  such  a  slender  commission, 
asked  so  courteously  by  a  man  who  procures  you  a 
fortune,  of  which  you  stand  so  greatly  in  need,  and, 
as  he  assures  you,  a  charming  bride,  who,  though 
not  an  object  of  equal  necessity,  is  still  a  treasure 
in  herself.  The  affair  is,  therefore,  settled ;  but 
before  proceedin'^  further,  the  agent  requires  to  be 
insured  against  his  expenses  for  inquii-ies,  messages, 
postages,  &c.,  which  seems  reasonable  cncmoh. 
These  expenses  vary  iiccording  as  the  suitor  is 
more  or  less  credulous  and  die  dowry  large  or 
small.  In  the  present  instance,  the  agent  asks 
three  hundred  francs.  "  For  anotlrer  couple  of 
hundred,"  he  adds,  *'  you  may  become  a.sub8cril)er 
to  my  eatablishment  for  an  entire  year,  which  will 
give  you  the  run  of  it,  and  confer  on  vou  the  ritjht 
of  being  presented  to  all  the  eligible  ladies  I  have 
on  my  books,  —  and  I  have  them  mounting  up  to 
sixty  thousand  francs, — within  that  perioa,  until 
you  succeed  in  suiting  yourself." 

The  gull  in  the  present  instance,  being  as  merce- 


nary as  he  is  simple,  pays  the  five  hundred  francs, 
and  receives  in  exchange  for  his  money  a  memo- 
randum, upon  stamped  paper,  setting  forth  the 
conditions  of  the  engagement,  and  for  registering 
which  he  is  charged  another  ten  francs.  Our 
would-be  Benedict  now  awaits  with  juvenile  ardor 
the  moment  when  the  first  interview  it  to  take 
place. 

In  a  day  or  two  he  receives  a  letter  from  the 
agent,  making  an  ap}X)intmcnt  to  present  him,  at 
No.  — ,  Avenue  Montaigne.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  dresses  himself  with  scrupulous  care,  be- 
stows the  entire  morning,  in  fact,  upon  liis  toilet, 
and  calls  to  mind  all  the  more  graceful  compliments 
that  he  has  heard  addressed  to  Jianct'ea  on  the  stage. 
His  part  duly  rehearsed,  he  hastens  to  the  appoint- 
ment before  the  prescribed  time,  and  is  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room. 

The  agent  is  awaiting  him,  and  gives  him  a  few 
hints  respecting  the  young  lady's  tastes  ;  she  is 
nmsical,  of  course ;  is  an  entomologist,  and  manages 
a  tlu^e-wheel  velocipede  very  gracefully,  he  is  told. 
This  will  guide  him.  in  his  selection  of  subjects  for 
conversation. 

The  lady  soon  after  arrives,  escorted  by  her 
aunt,  and  is  found  to  answer  all  tlie  expectations 
raised  by  her  ]X)rtrait.  She  glances  modestly  at 
her  expected  lord  and  master,  displays  a  pair  of 
pretty  feet  jieeping  beneath  a  coquettish  petticoat 
as  she  gathers  her  rohe  a  queue  around  her  while 
seating  herself,  «onverscs  charmingly  yet  with  be- 
coming diffidence,  and,  indeed,  is  altogether  fasci- 
nating. The  aunt,  too,  seems  a  very  nice  sort  of  a 
person,  and  not  too  strict  a  chaperone.  In  due 
course  the  interview  comes  to  an  end,  and  the 
ladies  prepare  to  take  their  departure ;  when  the 
dupe  proposes  to  the  agent  to  escort  them,  but  finds 
himself  restrained,  —  it  would  be  indelicate  at  this 
early  period  of  their  acquaintance,  he  is  told. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  true  reason :  the  fact 
is,  the  ladies  do  not  leave  the  house,  and  it  is  im- 
portant the  dupe  should  not  know  this.  Niece  and 
aunt  are  hired  at  So  much  a  day,  and  are  clothed 
and  boai'ded  into  the  bargain.  They  have  every 
description  of  toilet  necessary  to  their  transforma- 
tion proA  ided  for  them,  and  are  of  fair  or  dark  com- 
plexions, and  quiet  or  coquettish  in  their  attire, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  different  clients,  —  the 
aunt,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has  a  supposititious 
"  dot "  of  her  own,  sufficiently  larjjc  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  unwary.  This  facility  of.  being  one 
individual  to-<lay  and  another  to-morrow  is  not 
without  its  advantages,  in  case  the  dupe  should 
lodge  any  complaint ;  for  he  would  fail  to  describe 
the  woman  accurately,  and  the  authorities  would 
feel  themselves  embarrassed  at  the  outset. 

Every  time  that  niece  and  aunt  are  about  to  be 
presented  to  a  client,  tlie  footman  sets  the  door-bell 
ringing  with  a  broom  ;  whereupon  the  agent  an- 
nounces to  his  visitor  that  they  have  arrived.  Af- 
ter the  first  interview,  he  insinuates,  mildly,  that  it 
would  advance  the  negotiation  if  they  were  asked 
to  accept  of  a  breakfast,  "  as  at  table  one  speaks 
more  freely,  esjxjcially  afler  a  glass  of  ch:iin])a<ine," 
and  volunteers  to  use  his  powers  of  j>er.-uasion  to 
induce  them  to  accept  the  invitation.  "  If  it  can 
be  managed,"  he  adds,  "you  can  then  very  well 
offer  to  escort  them  home."  ITie  agent  gives  the 
dupe  to  undei*stand  that  the  breakfast  must  take 
place  at  No.  — ,  Avenue  Montaigne,  and  proposes  to 
provide  it  for  four  people  for  sixty  francs :  **  which 
is  dirt  cheap,"  he  observes?  "but  as  he  has   the 
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wine  in  his  cellar  he  does  out  drive  bargains  with 
firfends. 

At  break&st  the  table  is  covered  with  solid  cold 
dishes,  in  the  Engiisli  fashion,  —  a  large  joint  of 
roast  beef,  a  ham,  and  a  sujierb  turkey.  Th«-  hidiea 
partake  of  the  hors-<Viruvr*!»  only  and  the  side 
dishes,  and  (imily  refuse  when  either  a  slice  of  beef 
or  turkey  is  offered  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
''  sweets,"  simply  because  tlie  princijuil  dishes  have, 
like  themselves,  to  be  served  up  again  to  other  sub- 
scribers to  the  Matrimonial  Agency  in  the  Avenue 
Montaigne. 

Under  one  pretext  or  another,  they  manage  to 
leave  the  table  Ixifore  the  conclusion  of  the  repa.st. 
One  of  them  finds  herself  indisposed,  or  the  aunt 
has  an  appointment  with  the  family  notary,  or,  as  a 
last  resource,  the  agent  desires  a  few  minutes'  im- 
[lortant  conversation  with  tlie  dujje,  who,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  ?ee  them  home.  Arter  their  pretend- 
ed departure  the  agent,  while  a<!suriug  him  that 
everything  is  progressing  most  favorably,  delicately 
insinuates  that  before  proceeding  further  it  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  send  to  his  native  place  to  ob- 
tain precise  intbrmation,  not  only  rc^jjecting  him- 
self, but  ills  family  and  connections.  The  guardians 
of  the  young  lady  insist  on  this  course  being  taken. 
An  early  day  is  appointed  to  aiTange  the  prelimi- 
naries, and  on  going  to  the  agent's,  the  dupe  finds 
the  lady  and  her  aunt  there,  —  by  the  merest 
chance.  In  their  presence  a  clerk  is  summoned 
and  the  necessary  indications  drawn  up  iu  writ- 
ing. 

The  clerk's  expenses  'and  time,  together  twenty 
francs  a  day,  for  say  a  week,  as  two  days  will  be 
consumed  in  travelling,  with  eighty  francs  for  rail- 
way and  diligence  fare,  will  have  to  be  paid.  The 
client  hesitates  at  this  new  drain  upon  limi,  where- 
upon the  aunt  in  the  most  natural  mamler  in  the 
world  volunteers  to  bear  half  the  expenses,  and,  to 
set  the  du|K'  an  example,  productis  her  purse,  an 
elegant  knitted  bead  one,  and  hands  the  agent  her 
share.  With  tlie  view  of  paying  court  the  dupe 
admires  the  purse  ;  is  informed  —  as  indeed  he 
surmised  —  that  it  was  made  by  the  niece,  and  the 
acceptance  of  it  is  forced  upon  him  by  the  aunt, 
who  will  listen  to  no  refusal.  As  ii'on  must  be 
beatim  while  it  is  hot,  the  clerk  is  to  start  at  once, 
and  the  client  pays  his  hundred  and  ten  francs. 

As  the  week  devoted  to  the  inquiry  is  drawing 
to  its  close  the  dupe  looks  in  at  the  agency  to  heai* 
if  there  is  &ny  news.  The  ladies  are  not  tliere  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  agent  is,  and  he  takes  care 
to  remind  him  of  the  purse  and  the  nece3.--ity  of 
making  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  the  more  handsome  it  is  the 
more,  he  explains  to  the  dupe,  it  will  be  to  his 
advanta'^je ;  for  the  niece,  he  takes  care  to  infoim 
him,  will  in  all  likelihood  succeed  to  her  aunt's  for- 
tune. With  the  view  of  not  being  thought  uieaq 
the  dupe  piesents  the  laih'  with  a  diamond  ring- 
worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  the  stone  of 
which,  remounted  as  a  pin  for  the  agent,  will  serve 
to  dazzle  future  dupes. 

Usually  by  the  time  the  week  lias  elapsed  the 
clerk  is  rofjorted  to  have  fallen  ill  in  the  country  ; 
has  met  with  a  sunstroke,  or  l)ceu  put  betweeu 
damp  sheets,  acconllng  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Ilis  illness  lasts  four  days,  for  which  another 
eighty  francs  have  to  be  paid,  as  it  will  look 
exceedinj^ly  mean  to  ask  t^e  aitnt  to  bear  her  share 
of  this  trifle.  The  dune's  purse-strings  are,  there- 
fore, again  unloosenea,  though  all  this  time  the 


clerk  has  not  only  been  ])erft?ctly  well,  but  has 
never  even  quitted  Paris. 

At  length  the  client  grows  intpatient,  and  speaks 
out ;  whereupon  the  agent  assumes  an  air  oi  j)ro- 
fouud  sadness,  and  announces  to  him,  with  marked 
emotion,  tliat  he  has  had  a  narrow  escape  :  Uiat 
lus,  the  agent's,  vigilance  and  foresight  have  saved 
liim  from  a  great  misibrtune,  for  he  has  discovered 
that  the  paternal  parent  of  the  young  lady,  respect- 
ing whom  there  had  always  been  a  mystery,  had 
been  guillotined  for  murder.  Her  own  reputation, 
too,  is  whispered  agauist,  and  her  pretended  for- 
tune is  equauly  doubtful.  The  dupi>,  surprised  and 
horrified  at  this  revelation,  though  regretting  the 
money  he  has  paid,  cannot  but  congratulate  him- 
self that  this  is  no  more,  and  fuels  grateful  at  his 
escape.  He  has  paid  altogether  about  a  thousand 
francs.  The  game  is  played  out  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, but  he  only  retires  to  make  way  for  some 
one  else  equally  mercenary  and  equally  foolish. 

The  Frenchman  of  good  family,  who  has  sown 
his  wild  oats  and  got  entangled  with  usurers,  and 
who  seeks  a  wife  to  relieve  him  of  his  debts  and  to 
open  a  new  cai-eer  for  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  pro- 
vide him  a  place  by  the  fireside  where  he  can  repose 
now  tliat  his  turbulent  cour.se  has  run  itself  out,  has 
no  need  of  the  services  of  a  matrimonial  agent  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  desires.  He  simply  be- 
takes himself  to  the  fiEtmily  notary  and  inquires  of 
him  whether  he  has  among  his  clients  a  young 
lady  with  a  dowr}',  gay,  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
firancs. 

"I  have  something  better  than  that,"  replies  the 
gentleman  in  black;  "i  have. a  million  and  up- 
wards, half  in  land  and  half  on  mortgage." 

"  Bravo  1  where  is  the  land  ?  " 

"  In  Normandy." 

<'  Capital !     What  age  is  your  client  ?  " 

"  Between  twenty  and  four-and-twenty ;  you  un- 
derstand, therefore,  one  is  in  no  particular  hiury." 

"  How  about  her  charms  ?  " 

"  Very  pleasant,  1  assure  you ;  very  pleasant." 

"  Come,  out  with  it ;  she  is  as  iigly  as  sin  ?  " 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  teeth  arc  a  little 
amiss,  1  admit,  but  that  is  all.  Besides,  what  does 
it  matter,  pretty  or  ugly?  it's  all  the  same  six 
months  after  marriage." 

"  You  are  right  there,  and  may  look  upon  the 
business  as  settled,  if  you  will  guarantee  that  the 
mortgages  are  good." 

"  Tliey  ai-e  first-class  investments,  —  on  property 
worth  three  millions." 

"  That 's  conclusive.  Tell  me,  though,  about  her 
family." 

"  Well,  this  is  not  the  brilliant  side  of  the  affair. 
She  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  buildtT,  so  that  she 
moves  in  rather  a  low  strata  of  societv.  Her  fa- 
ther is  of  little  importance.  He  will  tell  you  bow 
he  came  up  to  Paris  in  his  sabots,  and  that  he  has 
made  four  millions  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Hide  from  him  that  you  lie  in  bed  until  eleven 
o'clock,  as  he  has  a  theory  that  every  man  who  is 
not  up  and  about  at  five  is  a  good-for-nothing  scamp. 
As  for  the  mother,  providing  you  get  lu-r  boxes  to 
see  tlie  melodramas  that  are  the  rage,  she  will  par- 
don vou  everything,  even  beating  her  daughter." 

"  Just  so.  '  This  worthy  couple  are  of  course 
flanked  by  any  numbt^r  of  relations,  —  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  and  such-like  ?  " 

"  Egad  !  yes.  Howevtr,  you  see  them  all  on  the 
day  of  the  wedding,  and  next  <lay  —  " 

"  Zounds  1  next  day  I  *11  show  every  living  soul 
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of  them  the  door.  It  is  not  they  who  will  trouble 
me." 

"  Not  quite  so  fast  Listen  to  me.  You  must  be 
verj-  careful  of  old  uncle  Jalabert.  He  is  seventy- 
three,  asthmatic,  without  children,  and  has  forty 
thousand  francs  a  year.  He  has  been  in  the  army, 
and  will  recount  to  yon  all  the  oampai<jns  he  has 
gone  through.  Providing  you  join  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  great  Napoleon,  he  '11  ask  nothing  fur- 
ther of  you.  I  do  not  see,  too,  why  you  should  not 
pay  a  little  court  to  Aunt  Ursala,  an  elder  daughter, 
and  turned  fifty-nine.  She  will  tell  you  that  all 
men  are  rascals,  not  even  yourself  excepted  ;  still, 
there  is  no  harm  in  letting  her  have  her  say,  — it 's 
a  relief  to  her." 

"  Tliank  you  kindly  for  all  your  hints.  I  '11 
devote  one  day  to  tliis  menagerie.  But  how  do 
you  propose  to  introduce  me  ?  " 

"  Tliat  can  be  easily  accomplished.  Come  and 
dine  with  me  and  them  on  Sunday,  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  you  '11  be  betrothed." 

"  What  you  say  is  all  very  fine,  but  how  do  you 
know  that  I  shall  be  accepted  ?  " 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score.  If  you 
had  not  turned  up  so  opportunely  I  should  have 
written  to  you.  The  parents  want  to  marry  the 
girl  and  stipulate  for  a  title.  You  are  a  viscount, 
and  everybody  knows  }'0U  go  to  Compiegne ;  that' s 
quite  sufficient  to  turn  the  beads  of  the  entire  trad- 
ing class  in  France." 

"  You  know  that  I  am  in  debt  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.     What  is  the  fisrure  ?  " 

"  In  round  numbers  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand—" 

"  A  mere  bagatelle.  It  is  only  making  the 
Loriols  pay  toll  on  entering  into  the  old  nobility,  — 
a  tax  upon  armorial  bearings,  in  fact." 

"  It 's  understood,  then,  —  on  Sunday  next. 
Good  by." 

On  Sunday  the  dinner  takes  place  as  arranged, 
and  everytliing  comes  off  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  notary's  programme. 

Such  a  pxirely  business  matter  is  marriage  in 
France,  and  so  thoroughly  is  it  imderstood  that  in 
this  light  only  are  parents  accustomed  to  look  at  it, 
that  one  finds  a  French  writer  jocosely  proposing 
that  the  government  should  itself  establish  a  grand 
matrimonial  agency,  having  central  offices  in  Paris, 
with  branches  in  all  the  departments  and  abroad, 
^nd  which  should  absorb  all  the  existing  agencies, 
and  be  administered  by  a  distinct  staff  of  its  own, 
just  like  any  other  government  office.  Men  distin- 
guished for  their  tact  and  the  purity  of  their  morals 
placed  at  its  head,  would,  he  suggests,  inspire 
confidence  in  families  having  daughters  to  marry. 
Individuals  of  the  male  sex  desirous  of  having 
recourse  to  the  intermediation  of  the  agency  would 
be  required  to  furnish  full  information  respecting 
their  pers(mal  appearance,  age,  state  of*health,  and 
family  connections,  accompanied  by  medical  certifi- 
cates, abstracts  oftitle-deeds,  schedules  of  valuables, 
extracts  from  registers,  together  with  legal  attesta- 
tions of  regularity  of  life  and  moral  conduct.  Tlic 
adoption  of^  all  these  precautions,  the  writer  main- 
tains, would  give  that  degree  of  moral  seciuity  to 
marriage  contracts  which  unhapjniy  they  lack  at 
the  present  day. 

As  the  clergy  and  the  magistracy  are  tlie  two 
classes  best  informed  in  France,  ana  brought  most 
in  contact  with  the  people  generally,  and  as,  more- 
ever,  they  arc  jjublic  functionaries,'  it  is  proposed 
that  they  shoidd  be  required  to  furnish  the  adminis-  i 


tration  of  the  agency  with  moral  portraitures  of 
individuals  residinnj  within  their  jurisdiction  who 
may  be  desirous  of  being  inscribed  on  the  register. 
Tliese,  together  with  tne  document  before  men- 
tioned, as  also  letters  from  principals  of  colleges  at 
M-liich  these  individuals  may  have  been  educated, 
and  certificates  from  heads  of  departments  or  em- 
plovers  under  whom  they  may  have  served,  would 
all  \)G  placed  in  theii*  particular  receptacles.  The 
admirable  centralization  which  renders  France  an 
object  of  envy  to  other  nations  would  thereby  have 
new  and  congenial  duties  imjx)sed  upon  it,  reassur- 
ing in  the  highest  degree  to  families,  and  largely 
conducive  to  good  morals. 

A  grand  piotographic  establishment  might  be 
attached  to  the  central  agency  and  smaller  ones  to 
the  agencies  in  the  departments.  Families  dis- 
posed to  give  dowries  of  fifty  thousand  francs  would 
be  entitled  to  inspect  two  ordinary  photographs  of 
candidates  inscribed  on  the  registers,  one  seated, 
the  other  standing,  one  a  front  view,  the  other  in 
profile.  When  the  dowry  mounts  up  to  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  portraits  might  be  demanded  one 
sixth  of  the  natural  size ;  when  to  two  hundred 
thousand  francs,  one  fourth  life  size,  with  an  cfjues- 
trian  portrait  in  addition.  A  dowry  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  would  be  entitled  to 
special  photographs  of  the  cranium,  to  show  the 
state  of  preservation  of  the  hair,  and  of  the  teeth  to 
attest  the  condition  of  the  molars  and  incisors.  If 
required,  photographs  of  both  feet  and  hands  would 
also  have  to  be  furnished  to  demonstrate  that  these 
are  of  proper  aristocratic  diriiensions.  Larger  dow- 
ries might  be  entitled  to  demand  portraits  of  candi- 
dates under  a  variety  of  special  aspects,  so  as  to 
guard  against  subsequent  disillusions,  such  as  in  full 
evening  d|ess  with  silk  stockings  and  smalls,  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  even  in  nightcap, 
or  representing  the  individual  undergoing  the  pain- 
ful operation  of  shaving  himself.  One  can  con- 
ceive the  high  position  that  photography  would 
thus  attain  to ;  it  would,  in  fact,  become  elevated 
into  a  social  institution  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  would  be  the  means  of  sparing  alike  principals 
and  their  families  from  numerous  cruel  deceptions. 

Every  proposal  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  agen- 
cy would  require  to  be  accompanied  by  a  demand 
specifying  the  amount  of  fortune  and  the  precise 
kind  of  socialposition  which  the  party  making  it 
aspires  to.  These  would  be  duly  classified,  and 
every  week  a  printed  list,  dividing  them  into  cate- 
gories, would  be  posted  up  at  the  Bourse,  enabling 
every  one  to  see  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  the  state 
of  the  matrimonial  market,  how  many  magistrates 
and  other  functionaries,  military  and  naval  officers, 
professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  em- 
ployes of  everj'  description,  there  were  in  seai'eh  of 
wives,  together  witli  their  resi>ective  incomes  and 
the  dowries  they  aspired  to,  as  also  the  number 
and  value  of  the  dowries  that  were  in  the  market. 
In  due  course  a  market  price  would  be  established, 
subject,  however,  to  fluctuations,  like  all  other  com- 
modities when  supply  is  in  excess  or  falls  short  of 
the  demand.  If,  for  instance,  magistrates  should 
happen  to  be  in  great  request,  their  value  would 
lise,  and  they  would  naturally  aspire  to  larger 
dowries.  Political  and  social  events  would  li^ve 
their  effect  upon  tliis  market  as  upon  all  others.  A 
threatened  war  would  cause  military  men  to  fall 
just  as  a  pe&CtI  with  Cochin-China  woidd  send  up 
East  India  merchants,  and  in  all  probability  im- 
prove the  quotations  of  navftl  oflicers.     A  low  state 
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of  the  public  health  would  raise  the  rate  of  doctors 
in  the  same  way  that  a  new  cattle-plague  would  de- 
press tlie  agriculturists.  Alterations  in  the  press 
laws  would  necessarily  elevate  or  lower  journalists 
according  as  these  were  either  mild  or  stringent. 
Kvery  one,  on  opening  his  newspaper  of  a  morning, 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  precise 
(quotation  in  the  matrimonial  markef,  and  from 
carefully  studying  the  fluctuations,  would  be  en- 
abled to  choose  the  particular  moment  when  his 
value  was  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  highest 
point,  and  could  then  hasten  to  sign  the  niamage 
contract  with  tlie  object  of —  let  us  hope  his  future 
alTections. 


ROMAN  IMPERIALISM. 

BY    PROFESSOR   SEELEY. 


II.   THE   FALL   OF   THE   ROMAN   EMPIRE. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ? 

That  after  a  few  centuries  a  fabric  so  artificial 
should  fall  to  pieces  is  not  in  itself  surprising. 
Great  empires  seldom  last  long  ;  they  are  by  their 
very  nature  liable  to  special  evils  to  which  in  time 
they  succumb,  and  so  the  process  of  their  downfall 
is  commonly  the  same.  Rome  was  by  no  means 
exempt  from  these  special  causes  of  weakness,  but 
we  shall  find  that  Rome  did  not,  like  other  empires, 
succumb  to  them.  We  shall  find  that  she  weath- 
ered these  most  obvious  dangers,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  her  fall  is  as  unique  as  that  of  her  greatness. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  found  insurmount- 
able in  most  great  empires  is  their  unwieldly  size, 
and  the  obstinate  antipathy  of  the.  conquered  na- 
tionalities to  tlieir  conquerors.  Government  must 
necessarily  become  ditficult  in  oroportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  territory  governed  and  the  disloyalty 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  follows  that  in  a  great  em- 
pire founded  upon  conquest  the  difficulties  of  gov- 
ernment are  the  greatest  possible.  To  cope  with 
them  it  is  found  necessary  to  create  pashas  or  vice- 
roys of  particular  provinces,  with  full  monarchical 
power.  Sooner  or  later  government  breaks  down, 
overborne  partly  by  its  insurgent  subjects,  partly 
by  these  viceroys  shaking  off  its  authority. 

This,  then,  is  the  regular  process  of  dissolution 
in  empires.  Subject  nationalities  succeed  at  last 
in  recovering  their  independence,  and  subordinate 

fovemors  throw  off  their  allegiance  and  become 
ings.  Sometimes  the  two  solvents  help  each  oth- 
er, as  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina  helped  the  early  attempts 
of  the  Greek  patriots.  Let  us  take  sonic  of  the 
more  conspicuous  examjdes  which  history  affords. 
Alexander's  empire  was  dissolved  by  his  officers 
making  themselves  kings,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tU9  was  formed  out  of  it  by  the  effort  of  one  of  the 
conquered  nationalities,  liie  Sai-acen  Empire  split 
into  three  independent  ehalifates.  The  Seljukian 
Empire  of  Malek  Shah  was  divided  in  a  few  gener- 
ations among  indej)endcnt  sultans  of  Persia,  Syria, 
Roum,  &c.  The  Great  Mogul  lost  his  dominion 
partly  to  the  insurgent  Mahrattas,  partly  to  his  own 
viceroys  of  the  Deccan  and  of  Bengal.  The  Ger- 
man Empire  became  a  nullity  when  the  electors 
began  to  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of  kings.  In 
the  Ottoman  Empire  the  process  of  dissolution 
shows  itself  in  (Jreecc  and  Servia  recovering  their 
inde|»endence,  and  the  Egyptian  viceroy  making 
himself  a  sovereign. 
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If  we  look  tor  similar  symptt)m8  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  F^mpire  we  are  disappointed,  llie 
subject  nationalities  do  not  recover  their  indepen- 
dence. It  is  true  that  they  make  their  separate  in- 
fluence felt  long  after  they  have  been  iMjlitically 
merged.  The  Greeks,  for  example,  maintained, 
not  only  the  independence,  but  the  superiority  of 
their  language  and  their  culture.  Although  the 
greatest  writers  of  this  period  are  RiiUian,  yet,  with- 
in half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Tacitus  and 
Juvenal,  Greek  not  only  prevailed  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Empire,  but  had  so  far  superseded  Latin 
in  Rome  itself,  that  the  Emperor  Aurclius  uses  it  in 
meditations  intended  for  his  own  private  use.  Tlic 
Asiatic  part  of  the  Empire  preserved  its  peculiar 
ways  of  tlunking.  Its  religions  entered  into  a  com- 
petition both  with  the  religions  of  the  West  and 
with  Greek  philosof)hv,  tlie  religion  of  the  culti- 
vated classes  among  the  Romans.  In  this  contest 
between  the  Western  conquerors  and  the  Eastern 
subjects  the  conquered  races  had  at  last  the  better, 
and  im[)Osed  a  religion  upon  their  masters.  Nor 
were  the  African  nationalities  without  their  influ- 
ence. They  gave  to  the  Empire,  in  Severus,  the 
master  who  first  gave  unlimited  power  to  the  army ; 
and  they  contributed  to  the  religious  reformation 
its  greatest  rhetorician,  Tertullian  ;  its  most  influ- 
ential politician,  Cyprian ;  and,  later,  its  greatest 
theologian,  Augustine. 

But  though  the  nationalities  retained  so  much  in- 
tellectual independence,  they  never  became  danger- 
ous to  the  Empire.  There  were  indeed,  in  the  first 
century,  four  considerable  wars  cf  independence,  — 
the  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Arminius,  that  of 
the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  that  of  the  Germans 
and  Gauls  under  Civilis,  and  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  the  first  two  were  not  rebellions  of  nations  in 
the  process  of  being  conquered.  In  the  case  of  the 
Germans  it  was  the  effort  by  which  they  saved 
their  independence ;  in  the  case  of  the  Britons  it 
was  the  last  convulsion  of  despair.  The  other  two 
revolts  were,  no  doubt,  precisely  of  the  kind  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  great  empires,  and  are  so 
frequently  fatal  to  them.  But  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire they  were  not  fatal,  and  can  hai-dly  be  said  to 
have  seriously  endangered  it. 

It  was  owing  to  the  confusion  of  a  revolutionary 
time  thatr  Civilis  was  able  for  a  moment  to  sever 
the  Rhenish  provinces  from  Rome,  but  his  success 
only  made  it  more  e\ident  that  his  appeal  to  na- 
tional feeling  came  too  late,  and  was  addressed  to 
that  which  had  no  existence.  As  soon  as  the  vigor 
of  the  central  government  revived,  a  single  annv, 
not  very  well  commanded,  extinguished  the  feeble 
spark.  Far  different,  certainly,  was  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Jews  took  arms.  But 
the  result  was  not  different.  The  rebellious  na- 
tionality only  earned  by  the  fierceness  of  its  rising 
a  more  overwhelming  ruin. 

If  we  reckon  the  .Jewish  war  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian and  that  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  as  constitut- 
ing togetlier  one  great  national  rebellion,  then  tlic 
history  of  the  Empire  affords  no  other  considerable 
example  besides  those  I  have  mentioned  of  the 
rising  of  a  conquered  nationality.  Tliere  appear, 
indeed,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  some 
phenomena  not  altogether  different.  Tlie  third 
century  was  an  age  of  revolution.  I  have  spok«-n 
already  of  the  great  Roman  Revolution  which  l)egan 
with  the  tribunate  of  Gracchus  and  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Actium.  It  would  be  a  convenient  thing 
if  we  could  accustom  om-selves  to  the  notion  of  a 
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second  Roman  Revolution,  beginninjr  with  the 
death  of  Manns  Aurelius,  in  A.  i).  180,  and  ending 
with  tho  at'c't'ssion  of  Diocletian,  in  A.  i>.  285. 
Durinji  tliis  jMjriod  the  Imperial  system  struorjrled 
for  its  life,  and  suffered  a  transformation  of  chai"- 
acter  which  enabled  it  to  support  itself  over  tlie 
whole  extent  of  the  Empire  for  more  than  another 
century,  and  in  the  eastern  half  for  many  centuries. 
In  the  fearful  convulsions  of  this  revolutionary 
l»erio<l  we  are  able  to  discern  the  difficulties  Avith 
wliich  the  Imperial  system  had  to.  cope.  And 
among  tliese  difficulties  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned 
the  unlikeness  of  the  nations  composing  the  Empin*. 
ITio  Empire  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  breixk 
into  larjfe  fragments,  each  held  together  internally 
by  national  symnathies,  and  separated  from  the 
oiliers  by  national  ditTerences.  The  Greek-speak- 
ing world  tends  to  separate  itself  trom  the  Latin- 
speaking  world.  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  tend  to 
separate  themselves  from  Italy  and  Africa.  Tliese 
tendencies  were  recognized  when  the  i-evolutiouary 
}Hjriod  closed  in  Diocletian's  partition  of  the  Em- 
pire between  two  August!  and  two  Caesars,  and  af- 
terwards, in  the  four  great  pra?fectures  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  division  between  East  and  West,  after 
being  several  times  drawn  and  again  effaced,  was 
permanently  recognized  in  the  time  of  the  sons  of 
Tlieodosius,  and  is  written  in  large  characters  in 
tli(^  history  of  the  modern  world. 

The  tendency,  then,  to  division  certainly  existed, 
and  might  at  times  be  dangerous.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  that  working  of  the  spirit  of 
nationality  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  common- 
est cause  of  tlie  ruin  of  great  empires.  In  most 
great  empires  the  subject  nations  have  not  only  a 
want  of  sympathy,  or  it  may  be  a  positive  antipa- 
thy,'towards  eacn  other;  they  are  influenced  still 
more  by  au  undying  hostility  towards  their  conquer- 
ors, and  an  undying  recollection  of  the  independence 
they  have  lost.  Out  of  these  feelings  springs  a 
fixed  determination,  handed  down  tlirough  succes- 
sive generations,  ^and  shared  by  every  individual 
member  of  the  conquered  race,  to  throw  off  tlie 
yoke  at  the  first  opportunity.  Wliere  this  fixed 
determination  exists,  the  conquerors  have  in  the 
long  run  but  a  jioor  clian<!e  of  retaining  their  con- 
quest ;  for  their  energy  is  more  likely  to  be  corrupt- 
ed by  success  than  their  victims'  fixed  hatctnl  to  be 
extinguished  by  delay.  And  this  was  the  difficulty 
which,  almost  alone  among  conquering  nations,  the 
Romans  were  not  called  upon  to  meet.  By  some 
means  or  other  tliey  succeeded  in  destroying  in  the 
mind  of  Gaul,  Airican,  and  (ireek  the  remembrance 
of  their  past  independence  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  relentless  cruelty  with  which  they  liad  been  en- 
slaved. Rome  destroyed  patriotism  in  its  subject 
races,  though  it  lefl  in  them  a  certain  blind  instinct 
of  kindred.  When  the  Empire  crew  weak,  the 
atoms  showed  a  tendency  to  crystallize  again  in  the 
old  forms,  but  while  it  continued  vigorous  it  satis- 
fied tlie  nationalities  that  it  had  absorbed.  Whether 
by  its  imposing  grandeur  or  the  material  happiness 
it  bestowed,  or  the  free  career  it  offered,  particularly 
to  military  merit,  or  the  hopelessness  of  resistance  ; 
or  —  more  particularly  in  the  West  —  by  the  civili- 
zation it  brought  with  it ;  by  some  of  tuese  means, 
or  by  some  combination  of  them,  tlie  Roman  Emi>u*e 
succeeded  in  giving  an  equivalent  to  those  who  nad 
been  deprived  of  everything  by  its  relentless  sword. 
As  Tecmessa  to  Ajaxj  the  world  said  to  Rome,  — 

crv  yd(t  i±oi.  naTfUt'  rfcrruxra^  iopti 
Kol  ft-rfrtp'  aXai)  fioipa.  rbv  0vaat>r  i  T« 
KoBtlXtv  A'liov  0ai-curiiiovt  ouci)Topat 


Ti?  6i)T'  ino'i  yiyiHT'  tm  aKTi  <roO  narfiii  ; 
Tif  TrAoOTOf  ;  iv  <roi  ircur'  iyuiyt  cu>iop.ai. 

"  Thou  didst  destroy  my  coantry  with  lliy  speur  } 
My  mottirr  and  liepetter  eyplcu  Faiti* 
Took  to  be  teuaiit*  uf  the  huUM-  of  d>-Hth. 
Now  then  what  country  cau  I  find  but  thee, 
What  household  ?  ou  thee  all  my  fortune  hangs." 

Of  all  the  conquered  nations,  that  wliich  had  the 
noblest  past  was  Greece.  It  is  a  striking  fact  tliat 
even  a  hundred  years  ago  there  existed  among 
the  Greeks  no  proud  remembrance  of  their  heroic 
ancestors.  Leonidas  and  Miltiades  wei'^  niuues 
which  had  no  magic  sound  to  them.  But  they  were 
proud  of  two  things,  —  of  their  religious  orlh(»doxy 
and  of  .their  being  the  legitimate  representatives  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Roman  Empire,  then,  did  not  fall  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Parthian  Emuire  fell,  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  conquered  nationalities.  But  neither  again 
did  it  fall  by  tlie  rebellion  of  its  great  officers  and 
viceroys,  as  the  empire  of  Alexander.  It  was,  in- 
deed, constantly  exposed  to  this  danger.  It  felt, 
as  other  empires  have  lelt,  the  necessity  of  creating 
these  great  officers.  The  Legati  of  the  Rhino  and 
Danube,  the  Legatus  of  Syria,  possessed  the  power 
of  independent  sovereigns.  They  olten  seemed 
likely  to  use,  and  sometimes  did  use,  this  power 
against  the  government.  In  the  first  two  centuries, 
Galba,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Severus,  were  success- 
ful usurpers  ;  Vindex,  Avidius  Cassius,  Pescenniua 
Niger  were  unsuccessful  ones;  Corbulo,  and  per- 
haps Agricola,  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  great- 
ness which  made  them  capable  of  becoming  usurpers. 
But  these  men  usurped,  or  endeavored  to  usurp,  or 
were  thought  likely  to  usurp,  the  whole  Empire, 
not  parts  of  it.  The  danger  ol"  the  Empire  being 
divided  among  its  CTcat  generals  did  not  appear 
till  near  the  end  of  that  revolutionary  period  of 
which  I  have  spdken.  Then,  however,  it  seemed 
for  a  time  very  imminent.  We  might  rather  say 
that  for  some  years  the  Empire  was  actually  divided 
in  this  way.  In  what  is  commonly  called  the  time 
of  the  ITurty  Tyrants,  Gaul  and  "Spain  were  gov- 
erned for  some  years  by  independent  emperors, 
while  Syria  and  part  of  Asia  Minor  formed  the 
kingdoni  of  Odenathus.  In  otlier  parts  of  the  Em- 
jjire,  at  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  Rome  was 
thrown  off  by  several  less  successful  adventurers. 
At  llus  moment,  then,  the  lioman  Empire  presented 
the  same  spectacle  of  dissolution  wliich  other  great 
empires  have  sooner  or  later  almost  always  pre- 
sented. It  seemed  likely  to  run  the  usual  course,  and 
to  illustrate  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  at  once 
concentrating  great  power  at  a  number  of  different 
points,  and  preserving  the  supremacy  of  the  centre 
of  the  Avhole  system.  But  the  lloman  Empire 
rallied,  and  by  Jin  extraordinary  display  of  enorgj- 
proved  the  difficulty  nut  to  be  insurmountable.  It 
escaped  -this  danger  also,  and  that  not  only  for  a 
time,  but  permanently.  The  disease  of  wliich  it 
died  at  last  was  not  this,  but  another. 

Of  the  first  Roman  Revolution,  Marius  CaJsar, 
and  Augustus  am  the  heroes.  Tho  first  of  these 
ori^anized  tho  military  system,  the  second  gave  the 
military  power  predominance  over  the  civil,  the 
tliird  arranged  the  relations  of  the  military  to  the 
civil  power,  so  as  to  make  them  as  little  oppressive 
and  as  durable  as  possible.  Tlie  second  Roman 
Revolution,  that  of  the  third  century  aiXer  Christ, 
had  for  its  heroes  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  Tho 
jwoblein  for  them  was  to  give  the  military  power, 
now  absolutely  predominant,  unity  within  itself. 

Before,  tlie  question  had  been  of  the  relations  be- 
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tween  the  Imjierator  and  the  Senate ;  now  it  was 
of  the  relations  between  the  Iniperator  and  hie 
Lcgati  and  his  army.  But  now,  as  then,  the  only 
hope  of  the  Empire  was  in  desiKttism  ;  the  one 
Ptndv  of  all  Btatesnien  was  how  to  diminish  liberty 
still  further,  and  concentrate  power  still  more  abso- 
lutely in  a  single  hand.  As  Rome  had  been  saved 
from' barbaric  inva-ion  bv  Cicsar,  so  it  was  saved 
by  Diocletian  from  j)artition  among  viceroys.  But 
as  it  was  saved  the  first  time  at  the  expense  of  its 
republican  liberties,  it  was  saved  the  second  time 
by  (he  sacrifice  of  those  vesti^^es  of  freedom  which 
<5{esar  had  left  it.  The  military  dictator  now  be- 
came a  sultan.  The  little  finger  of  Constantine 
was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  Augustus  ;  and  if  Ti- 
berius had  chastised  his  subjects  with  whips,  Valen- 
tinian  chastised  them  with  scorpions. 

The  Revolution  now  effected  had  two  stages. 
First  came  the  tempoi-ary  arrangement  of  Diocle- 
tian, who,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  pow- 
er a:;ainst  the  unwieldy  army,  created,  as  it  were, 
a  cabinet  of  emjMjrors.  He  shared  his  power  with 
three  other  generals,  whom  he  succeeded  in  attach- 
ing firmly  to  himself.  Such  an  arrangement  could 
not  last,  for  only  a  superior  genius  could  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  law.  Nulla  fides  regni  sociis ; 
but  so  long  as  it  lasted,  the  Imperial   power  was 

?[iiadruplea,  and  the  Empire  was  finnly  ruled,  not 
rom  one  centre,  but  from  four :  from  Nicomedia, 
Antitx'h,  Milan,  and  Treves.  This  plan  had  all 
the  advantages  of  partition,  while  in  the  undisputed 
ascendency  of  Diocletian  it  retained  all  the  advan- 
tages of  unity.  Tliis  temporary  arrangement  in 
due  time  gave  place  to  the  permanent  institution  of 
Constantine,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  Le^ati  by 
dividing  military  power  from  the  civil.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  Legatus  of  a  province  had  been  an 
emperor  in  miniature,  —  at  the  same  time  governor 
of  a  nation  and  commander  of  an  army.  Now,  tlie 
two  odices  were  divided,  and  there  remained  to  the 
emperor  an  immense  superiority  over  every  subject, 
—  the  prerogative  that  in  him  alone  civil  and  mil- 
itarj-  jiower  met.  And  at  the  same  time  that  by 
disarming  all  inferior  greatness,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  bodies,  the  lives,  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects,  he  subdued  their  imaginations  and  hearts 
by  liis  assumption  of  Asiatic  state  and  by  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Christian  Church. 

Thus  was  the  second  danger  successfully  encoun- 
tered. Rome  disarmed  her  formidable  viceroys,  as 
she  had  subdued  and  pacified  her  subject  nation- 
alities. Yet  in  a  centifry  and  a  half  from  the  time 
of  Constantine,  the  Western  Empire  fell,  and  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  course  of  tlirec  centuries 
lost  many  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and  saw  its  cap- 
ital l)esieged  by  foreign  invaders.  Having  escaped 
the  two  princi|)al  maladies  incident  to  great  empin's, 
slu'  succumbed  to  some  others,  the  nature  of  which 
we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  simple  facts  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire  are 
these.  The  Imperial  system  ha<l  been  established, 
as  I  have  shown,  to  protect  the  frontier.  This  it 
did  for  two  centuries  with  eminent  success.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aur^lius,  whose  rei<;n  I  have 
not<'d  as  marking  the  commencement  of  the  second 
revolutionary  period,  there  occurred  an  invasion  of 
the  Marcomanni,  which  was  not  repulsed  without 
great  difliculty,  and  which  excited  a  deep  alarm 
and  forelxxiing  throughout  the  Empire.  In  the 
third  century  the  hostile  powers  on  every  frontier 
bc'zin  to  aiipear  more  formidable.  The  German 
tribes,  in  whose  discord  Tacitus  saw  the  safety  of 


the  Empire,  p«?sent  themselves  now  no  longer  in 
pei)arate  feebleness,  but  in  powerful  confederations. 
We  hear  no  more  the  insignificant  names  of  Chatti 
and  Chauci ;  the  history  of  the  third  century  is  full 
of  Alemanni,  Franks,  and  Goths.  On  the  eastern 
frontier,  the  long  decayed  power  of  the  Parthians 
now  gives  place  to  a  revived  and  vigorous  Persian 
Empire.  ITie  forces  of  the  Empire  are  more  and 
more  taxed  to  defend  it  from  these  powerful  ene- 
mies. One  emperor  is  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Goths,  another  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians. 

But,  strengUiened  by  internal  reforms,  the  Em- 
pire is  found  still  capable  of  making  head  against 
its  assailants.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
it  is  visibly  stronger  and  safer  than  it  had  been  in 
the  middle  of  the  third.  Then  follows  the  greatest 
convulsion  to  which  human  society  is  liable,  that 
which  is  to  the  world  of  man  what  an  earthquake  is 
to  nature,  —  I  mean  an  invasion  of  Tartars.  The 
Huns  emerge  from  Asia,  and  drive  before  them  the 
populations  of  Central  Europe.  The  fugitive  Goths 
crave  admission  into  the  Empire.  Admitted,  they 
engage  in  war  with  their  entertainers.  Tliey 
defeat  and  kill  an  emperor  at  Adrianople.  But 
again  the  Empire  is  avenged  by  Theodosius.  In 
the  age  of  his  degenerate  sons  the  barbaric  world 
decisively  encroaches  on  the  Roman,  lliere  is  a 
constant  influx  of  Goths.  Goths  fill  the  Roman 
armies,  and  plunder  the  Empire  under  cover  of  a 
commission  from  the  emperor  himself.  Rome  is 
sacked  by  Alaric.  Then  most  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
afterwards  Africa,  are  torn  from  the  empire  by  an 
invasion  half  Teutonic,  half  Slavonic.  Barbaric 
chieftains  make  and  unmake  the  emperors  of  the 
West.  At  last  they  assume  sovereignty  in  Italy  to 
themselves,  and  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  is  found- 
ed. The  East,  too,  suffers  gradually  a  great  clian<re 
of  population.  Greece  is  almost  repeopled  with 
Slaves  and  Wallachians.  New  kingdoms  are 
founded  on  the  lower  Danube.  In  the  seventh 
century  Egypt  and  Syria  are  wrested  from  the 
em]iire  by  tte  Saracens. 

Tliis  is  what  we  commonly  understand  by  the  fall 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  matched  in  war  with  the  bar- 
baric world  beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  barbaric 
world  was  victorious.  But  it  would  be  ver}'  thought- 
less to  suppose  that  this  is  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
matter,  and  that  the  fortune  of  war  will  explain 
such  a  vast  phenomenon.  What  we  call  fortune 
may  decide  a  battle,  not  so  easily  the  shortest  war ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman  world  would  not 
have  steadily  receded  through  centuries  before  the 
barbaric  had  it  not  been  decidedly  inferior  in  force. 
To  explain,  then,  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  inferiority  in  force  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  tlie  barbarians. 

This  inferiority  of  the  Romans,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  new  thing.  At  an  earlier  time  tlijj\- 
had  been  manifestly  sujierior.  When  the  region  of 
barbarism  was  much  larjier ;  when  it  included  war- 
like and  aggressive  nations  now  lost  to  it,  such  as 
the  Gauls ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hxind,  the 
Romans  drew  their  armies  from  a  much  smaller 
area,  and  organized  them  much  less  elaborately,  tlie 
balance  had  inclined  decidedly  the  other  way.  In 
those  times  the  Roman  world,  in  spite  of  occasional 
reverses,  had,  on  the  whole,  steadily  encroached  on 
the  barbaric.  Tlie  Gauls  were  such  good  soldiers 
that  the  Romans  themselves  acknowledged  their 
superiority  in  valor ;  yet  the  Romans  not  only  held 
their  own  against  them,  but  conquered  them,  and 
annexed  Gaul  to  the  Empire,     livre  use  the  wonl 
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"  force  "  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  as  includ- 
infT  all  the  different  forces,  material,  intellectual, 
and  uRiral,  which  can  contribute  to  the  military 
succegs  of  a  nation,  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman 
world  in  the  time  of  Pomiiey  and  Ca5sar  was  as 
much  superior  in  force  to  the  barbaric  world  as  it 
was  inferior  to  it  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and 
Ilonorius.  Eitlier,  therefore,  a  vast  increase  of 
power  must  have  taken  place  in  the  barbaric  world, 
or  a  vast  internal  decay  in  the  Roman. 

Now  the  barbaric  world  had  actually  received 
two  considerable  accessions  of  force.  It  had  gained 
considerably,  through  what  influences  we  can  only 
conjecture,  in  the  power  and  habit  of  co-operation. 
As  I  have  said  before,  in  the  third  century  we  meet 
with  large  confederations  of  Germans,  whereas 
before  we  read  only  of  isolated  tribes.  Together 
with  this,  capacity  of  confederation  wc  can  easily 
believe  that  the  Germans  had  acquired  new  intelli- 
gence, civilization,  and  military  skill.  Moreover, 
it  is  practically  to  be  considered  as  a  great  increase 
of  aggressive  force,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  they  were  threatened  in  their  original  set- 
tlements by  the  Huns.  The  impulse  of  desperation 
which  drove  them  against  the  Roman  frontier  was 
felt  by  the  Romans  as  a  new  Ibrce  acquired  by  the 
enemy. 

But  we  shall  soon  see  that  other  and  more  consid- 
erable momenta  must  have  been  required  to  turn 
the  scale.  For  in  the  first  place,  if  in  three  centu- 
ries the  barbaric  world  made  a  considerable  advance 
in  power,  how  was  it  that  the  Roman  world  did 
not  make  an  immensely  greater  advance  in  the 
same  time  ?  A  barbaric  society  is  commonly  al- 
most stationary ;  a  civilized  society  is  indefinitely 
progressive.  How  many  advantages  had  a  vast 
and  well-ordered  empire  like  the  Roman  over  bar- 
barism !  What  a  step  towards  material  wealth  and 
increase  of  po])ulation  would  seem  to  be  necessarily 
made  when  the  bars  to  intercourse  are  removed  be- 
tween a  number  of  countries,  and  when  war  between 
those  countries  is  abolished  !  If  in  the  first  tAvo 
centuries  of  the  Empire  there  were  bloody  wars 
wichin  the  Empire,  yet  they  were  both  short  and 
very  infrequent ;  the  permanent  condition  of  inter- 
national hostility  between  the  nations  surrounding 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  had  preceded  the 
Roman  conquests,  was  a  tradition  of  the  past. 
Never  since  has  there  been  over  the  same  area  so 
long  a  period  of  internal  peace.  If  we  were  guid- 
ed by  modern  analogies,  we  should  certainly  expect 
that,  while  barbarism  made  its  first  tottering  steps 
in  the  path  of  improvement,  the  Empire  would 
have  made  gigantic  strides ;  that  its  population 
and  wealth  would  have  increased  enormously ; 
that  instead  of  failing  to  defend  the  frontier  it 
would  have  overflowed  it  at  all  points  ;  and  that 
it  would  have  annexed  and  Romanized  Germany 
Avith  far  'greater  ease  than  in  Ctesar's  time  it  had 
absorbed  Gaul. 

In  the  second  place,  the  balance  had  already  be- 
gim  to  turn  before  any  new  weights  were  put  into 
the  scale  of  barbarism.  A  long  period  intervened 
between  the  time  when  Rome  was  a  conquering 
state  and  the  time  when  it  began  to  be  conquered. 
During  this  interval  barbarism  liad  acquired  no  new 
strength,  and  yet  the  Romans  had  ceased  to  con- 
quer. 

And  this  must  have  been  owing,  not  to  any  want 
of  will,  but  to  a  consciousness  of  the  want  of  power. 
For  wlicn  Rome  ceased  to  conquer,  it  was  far  more 
completely  organized  for  mihtary    pur])oses   and 


governed  more  exclusively  by  military  men  than  in 
its  {)eriod  of  conquest.  With  a  citizen  soldiery, 
sununoned  from  tarms  and  commanded  often  by 
civilians,  Rome  extended  her  boimdaries  widely ; 
but  with  a  magnificent  standing  army,  with  a  crowd 
of  experienced  officers,  and  with  an  Inipcrator  at 
the  head  of  aff*airs,  Rome  ceased,  except  at  long  in- 
tervals, to  conquer.  Tlie  maxim  of  Augustus,  that 
the  Empire  was  large  enough,  can  only  mean  that 
the  limit  of  its  resources  had  been  reached,  ami  that 
tliose  resources  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not 
grow.  And  that  the  maxim  was  sound,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  sound,  is  shown  by  Hadrian's  reasser- 
tion  of  it  when  he  gave  up  the  Parthian  conquests 
of  Trajan,  and  later  by  Aiu^lian's  evacuation  of 
Dacia.  Aurelian  was  a  great  general,  Hadrian  was 
an  active  and  enterprising  man.  Both  of  them 
must  have  known  that  the  easiest  way  to  obtain 
pojjularity  was  to  cairy  on  wars  of  conquest.  Both 
must  have  known  that  to  give  up  conquests  was  the 
readiest  way  to  offend  the  pride  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  excite  disaffection  towai'ds  the  government. 
We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that  it  was  neither  love 
of  ease  nor  a  mere  blind  respect  for  a  traditionary 
maxim  that  induced  these  two  emperors  deliber- 
ately to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire. 
They  nuist  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  weakness 
and  exhaustion  of  the  State,  and  of  its  inadequjvcy 
to  new  conquests,  so  certain  and  clear  as  to  si- 
lence all  the  suggestions  of  ambition  and  interest. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Romai>  Empire,  in  the  midst  of  its  greatness  and 
civilization,  must  have  been  in  a  stationary  and  un- 
progressive,  if  not  a  decaying  condition.  Now 
what  can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  improductive- 
ness  or  decay  ?  It  has  been  common  to  suppose  a 
moral  degeneration  in  the  Romans  caused  by  lux- 
ury and  excessive  good  fortune.  To  support  this  it 
is  easy  to  quote  the  satirists  and  cynics  of  the  Im- 
perial time,  and  to  refer  to  such  accounts-  as  Ammi- 
anus  gives  of  the  mingled  effeminacy  and  brutality 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  capital  in  the  fourth,  cen- 
tury-. 

But  the  histoiy  of  the  wars  between  Rome  and 
the  barbaric  world  does  not  show  us  the  proofs  we 
might  expect  of  this  decay  of  6])irit.  We  do  not 
find  the  Romans  ceasing  to  l)c  victorious  in  the 
field,  and  beginning  to  show  themselves  inferior  in 
valor  to  their  enemies.  Tlie  luxury  of  the  capital 
could  not  affect  the  army,  which  had  no  connection 
with  the  capital,  but  was  levied  from  the  peasantry 
of  the  whole  Empire,  a  class  into  which  luxiu-y  can 
never  penetrate.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  luxury 
corrupted  the  generals,  and  through  them  the  army. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Empire  produced  a  remark- 
able series  of  capable  generals.  From  Claudius 
Grothicus  to  the  patrician  Aetius,  a  period  of  two 
centm'ies,  the  series  is  scarcely  interrupted,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  the  government  of  the 
Empire  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  men  bred  to  war 
and  accustomed  tij  great  commands.  And  as  in 
better  times,  the  Roman  anns  were  still  commonly 
victorious.  Julian,  fighting  at  great  odds,  defeated 
the  Alemanni  ;  Theodosius  quelled  the  intruding 
Goths ;  Stilicho  checked  Alaric  and  crushed  Rhad- 
agaisus ;  the  great  Tartar  himself,  the  genius  of  de- 
struction, Attila,  met  his  match  in  Aetius,  and  re- 
treated before  the  arms  of  Rome. 

"NMiatever  the  remote  and  ultimate  cause  may 
liave  been,  the  immediate  cause  to  which  the  fall  of 
the  iOmjiire  can  he  traced  is  a  physical,  not  a  moral 
decay.     In  valor,  discipline,  and  science  the  Ro- 
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man  armies  remained  what  tliey  had  always  been, 
apd  the  peasant-emperors  of  lUyricum  were  worthy 
Buocessors  of  Cincinnatus  and  Caius  Marius.  But 
the  problem  was  how  to  reulenish  those  armies. 
Men  were  wanting ;  the  Empire  perished  for  want 
of  men. 

'Vhv  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the  contest 
with  barbarism  was  carried  on  by  the  help  of  bar- 
biirian  soldiers.  The  Emperor  Probus  be<;an  this 
system,  and  under  his  successors  it  came  more  and 
more  intt>  use.  As  the  danger  of  it  could  not  be 
overlooked,  we  must  suppose  that  the  necessity  of 
it  was  still  more  unmistakable.  It  must  have  been 
Iwcause  the  Empire  could  not  furnish  soldiers  for 
its  own  defence,  that  it  was  driven  to  the  strange 
expedient  of  turning  its  enemies  and  plunderers 
into  its  defenders.  Yet  on  these  scarcely  disguised 
enemies  it  came  to  depend  so  exclusively  that  in 
the  end  the  Western  Empire  was  destroyed,  not  by 
the  hostile  army,  but  by  its  own.  'Jflie  Roman 
army  liad  become  a  barbarian  horde,  and  for  some 
years  the  Roman  commander-in-chief  was  a  barbae 
rian  prince,  Ricimer,  who  created  and  deposed  em- 

1)erors  at  his  pleasure.  Soon  after  his  fall,  another 
)arbarian  occupying  the  same  position,  Odoacer, 
terminated  the  line  of  emperors,  and  assumed  the 
govei'nment  into  his  own  hands. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  army  that  the  Empire  was 
comjMjlled  to  borrow  men  troni  barbarism.  To  cul- 
tivate the  fields,  whole  tribes  were  borrowed.  Fi-om 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  was  a  practice  to 
grant  lands  witliin  the  Empire  sometimes  to  prison- 
ers of  war,  sometimes  to  tribes  applying  for  admis- 
sion. Tlius  the  Vandals  received  settlements  in 
Pannonia,  the  Goths  of  Ulfilas  in  Ma^sia,  the  Salian 
Franks  along  the  Rhine.  In  these  cases  the  Ro- 
mans were  not  forced  to  admit  the  barbarians.  If 
they  were  partly  influenced  by  the  wish  to  pacify 
them,  it  is  certain  also  that  there  must  have  been 
a  vast  extent  of  unoccupied  land  which  the  Empire  ■ 
was  glad  to  people  in  this  way.  However  much 
disposed  we  may  be  to  reject  as  rhetorical  the  de- 
scriptions of  utter  devastation  along  the  frontier  in 
which  our  authorities  abound,  it  seems  at  least  to 
l)e  clear  that,  however  many  bai'baric  tribes  might 
knock  for  admission,  there  was  room  for  them  with- 
in the  Empire.  Nor  did  these  large  loans  of  men 
suffice  the  Empire.  It  was  perpetually  borrowing 
smaller  amounts.  Under  the  name  of  LaBti  and 
Coloni,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  Em- 
pire was  alrea<ly  full  of  Germans  before  the  great 
immigrations  began.  It  is  easy  to  discover  symp- 
toms of  eveiT.  kind  of  decay  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
We  may  talk  of  oppressive  taxation  and  the  rapac- 
ity of  officials ;  of  the  tyranny  by  which  the  curi- 
ales,  or  respectable  middle  class,  of  provincial 
towns  were  crushed ;  of  the  decline  of  warlike  spirit 
shown  by  the  higli  price  of  volunteers  and  the  ex- 
tensive practice  of  self-mutilation  to  avoid  the  con- 
scription ;  of  tlie  general  decline  of  warlike  spirit. 

But,  however  visible  those  symjjtoms  may  be, 
they  must  not  divert  our  attention  from  the  great 
svmptom  of  all,  the  immediate  an<l  patent  cause  of 
the  fall  of  the  Empire, — that  want  of  |)opulation 
which  made  it  impossible  to  keep  a  native  ainny 
on  foot,  and  which  caused  a  peri)etual  and  iiTcpres- 
sible  stream  of  [barbaric  iunnigration.  Tlie  barba- 
rian occupied  the  Roman  Em|)ire  almost  as  the 
Anwlo-Saxon  is  occupying  North  America  :  he  set- 
tled and  jieopled  rather  than  conquered  it. 

The  want  of  any  principle  of  increase  in  the  Ro-  I 
man  ijoimlation  is  attested  at  a  much  earlier  time.  | 


In  the  second  century  before  Christ,  Polybius  bears 
witness  to  it,  and  the  returns  of  the  census  from  the 
Second  Punic  War  to  the  time  of  Augustus  show 
no  steady  increase  in  the  numlnjr  of  citizens  that 
cannot  bo  accountinl  for  by  the  extenaion  of  the 
citizenship  to  new  classes.  A  stationary'  popula- 
tion suffers  fn)m  war  or  any  other  destructive 
plague   far   more   and   more  permanently   than  a 

J)rogre88ive  one.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  that 
lulius  Cajsar,  when  he  attained  to  supreme 
j)ower,  found  an  alarming  thinness  of  population 
(^8(ivf}v  u\iyuvdpa)niav).  Both  he  and  his  successor 
struggled  earnestly  against  this  evil.  The  grave 
maxim  of  Metellus  Macedonicus,  that  marriage  was 
a  duty  which,  however  painful,  every  citizen  ought 
manfully  to  discharge,  acquired  gi-eat  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  Augustus,  lie  caused  the  speech  in 
which  it  was  contained  to  be  read  in  the  Senate  : 
had  he  lived  in  our  days,  he  would  have  reprinted 
it  with  a  preface.  To  admonition  he  added  legisla- 
tion. The  Lex  Julia  is  the  irrefragable  proof  of 
the' existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  time 
of  that  very  disease  of  which,  four  centuries  after, 
the  Empire  died.  How  alarming  the  symptoms  al- 
ready were  may  be  measured  by  the  determined 
resolution  with  Avhich  Augustus  forced  his  enact- 
ment upon  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous resistance.  The  enactment  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  privileges  and  precedences  given  to  marriage. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  handsome  bribe  offered  by  tie 
State  to  induce  the  citizens  to  marry. 

How  strange,  according  to  our  notions,  the  con- 
dition of  society  must-  have  been ;  how  directly 
opposite  from  the  present  one,  the  view  taken  by 
statesmen  of  the  question  of  population ;  and  how 
unlike  the  present  one,  the  view  taken  by  people  in 
general  of  marriage,  may  be  judged  from  this  law. 
Precisely  as  we  think  of  mamage,  the  Roman  of 
Imperial  times  thought  of  celibacy,  —  that  is,  as 
the  most  comfortable  Ibut  the  most  expensive  condi- 
tion of  life.  Marriage  with  us  is  a  pleasure  for 
which  a  man  must  be  content  to  pay ;  with  the 
Romans  it  was  an  excellent  pecuniary  investment,* 
but  an  intolerably  disagreeable  one. 

Here  lay,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  Augustus, 
the  root  of  the  evil.  To  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
tliis  aversion  to  marriage  in  this  place  would  lead 
me  too  far.  We  must  be  content  to  assume  that, 
owing  partly  to  this  cause  and  partly  to  the  pru- 
dential checK  of  infanticide,  the  Roman  population 
seems  to  have  been  in  ordinar}-  times  almost^  sta- 
tionary. The  same  phenoiJftnon  had  shown  itself 
in  Greece  before  its  conquest  by  the  Romans. 
There  the  population  had  even  greatly  declined, 
and  the  shrewd  observer  Pohbius  explains  that  it 
was  not  owing  to  war  or  plague,  but  mainly  to  the 
general  reluctance  of  his  countrymen  to  rear  fami- 
lies. If  we  can  suppose  a  similar  temper  to  have 
become  common  among  the  Roman  citizens,  it  may 
still  seem  at  first  sight  unlikely  that  the  newly 
conquered  barbarians  of  Gaul  or  Britain  would 
fall  into  an  effeminacy  incident  rather  to  excessive 
civilization.  But  there  is  reason  to  tliink,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  newly  conquered  barbarians 
were  especially  liable  to  it. 

We  know  how  dangerous  is  the  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  civilized  habits  and  manners  among  barbari- 
ans. We  know  how  fatally  the  contact  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  has  worked  upon  Indians,  Australians,  and 
New  Zealanders.     The  cffeet  of  Roman  civilization 
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upon  Gauls  and  Britons  was  similar,  if  we  may  take 
the  oFideuce  of  Tacitus.  Tlu-y  exchanged  too  sud- 
denly a  life  of  rude  and  violent  adventure  for  tlie 
Roman  baths  and  schools  of  rhetoric.  The  effect 
upon  thestt  races  was  an  unnatural  lethargy,  and 
appari-ntly  also  a  tendency  to  decline  in  numbers. 
The  Helvetians  are  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as  already 
almost  extinct ;  and  the  Batavians  who  distinijuisn 
themselves  by  their  high  spirit  in  the  wars  of  Vitel- 
lius  and  Vespasian,  have  entirely  disappeared  when 
their  territory  is  occupied  in  the  fourth  century  by 
the  Franks. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  Empire  between  the  times  of  Csesar  and  Con- 
stantine  were  such  as  rather  to  aggravate  than  miti- 
gate the  disease.  One  main  reason  why  civiliza- 
tion in  modem  times  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
population  is  that  it  is  industrial.  The  Anglo-Sax- 
on subdues  nhvsical  nature  to  his  interest  and  con- 
venience, wherever  he  comes  he  introduces  new 
industries.  He  contrives  first  to  prosper,  and  next 
he  increases.  .By  his  side  the  bai'barian,  skilled 
only  in  destruction,  and  without  the  inclination  or 
talent  to  create  anything,  feels  himself  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  despairs,  and  then  disappears. 
But  Roman  civilization  was  not  of  this  creative 
kind.  It  was  military,  that  is,  destructive.  The 
enormous  wealth  of  the  Romans  had  not  been  cre- 
ated by  them,  but  simply  appropriated.  It  had 
been  gained,  not  by  manufacture  or  commerce,  but 
by  war.  And  it  had  been  gained  by  the  concentrat- 
ed effort  of  many  successive  generations.  Probably 
such  a  great  national  effort  cannot  be  maintained 
for  so  long  a  time  without  giving  to  the  national 
char;icter  a  fixed  warp  or  bias.  The  military  in- 
clination would  remain  to  the  Romans  even  when 
they  had  lost  the  power  to  gratify  it.  Tlie  aversion 
to  all  the  arts  of  creation  would  remain  even  when 
nothing  but  those  arts  could  save  tliem.  In  the 
most  successful  conquering  race  that  has  appeared 
since  the  Romans,  —  in  the  Turks,  —  the  same  phe- 
nomenon appears.  They  ha^e  lost  the  power  to 
conquer,  but  they  cannot  acquire  habits  of  industry 
and  accumulation.  Their  nature  has  no  versatility  ; 
it  enjoys  nothing  between  fighting  and  torpid  inpvc- 
tion.  They  could  win  an  empire,  but  having  won 
it  they  allow  it  to  fall  into  ruin.  In  a  less  degree 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  the  same  defect. 
There  runs  through  their  literature  the  brigand's 
and  tlie  barbarian's  contempt  for  honest  industry, 
—  at  least  when  that  industrj-  is  not  agricultural. 
To  make  wealth  appears  to  them  sordid ;  to  take  it 
admirable.  And  ac;cordingly,  when  the  limit  of 
conquest  and  spoliation  had  been  reached,  a  torpor, 
a  Turkish  helplessness,  fell  on  them.  Tliey  lived 
on  what  should  liave  been  their  capital.  Their 
wealth  went  to  Asia  in  exchange  for  perishable  lux- 
uries, a  general  poverty  8])read  through  the  Empire, 
and  the  unwillingness  to  multiply  must  have  become 
stronger  and  stronger. 

Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said  to  explain 
that  great,  enigma,  which  so  much  bewilders  the 
reader  of  Gibbon ;  namely,  the  sharj)  contrast  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  Antonines  and  the  age  which 
followed  it.  A  century  of  unparalleled  tranquillity 
and  virtuous  government  is  followed  immeuiately 
by  a  period  of  hojieless  ruin  and  dissolution.  A 
century  of  rest  is  tbllowed  not  by  renewed  vigor, 
but  by  incurable  exhaustion.  Some  priiKiple  of 
decay  must  clearly  have  l>een  at  worlc,  but  what 
principle  ?  We  answer :  it  was  a  period  of  sterility 
or  baiTennosB  in  hunmn  beings ;  the  human  harvest 


was  bad.  And  among  the  causes  of  this  barrenness 
we  find,  in  the  more  barhurous  nations,  the  eniee- 
blement  produced  by  tlie  too  abrujjt  introduction  of 
civilization,  and  universally  the  absence  of  indus- 
trial liabits,  and  the  disposition  to  listlessness  which 
belongs  to  the  military  character. 

A  society  in  such  a  critical  jxisition  as  this  can 
ill  bear  a  sudden  shock.  The  sudden  shock  came ; 
"  a  swift  destruction  i\-ingcd  from  Gkxl !  "  Aure- 
lius,  whose  reign  I  have  marked  as  the  end  of  an 
age,  saw  the  flash.  We  might  say  that  Heaven, 
pitying  the  long  death-strugijle  of  the  Roman  world, 
sent  down  the  Angel  Azrael  to  cut  matters  short. 
In  A.  u.  166  broke  out  the  plague.  It  spread  from 
Persia  to  Gaul,  and,  according  to  the  liLstorians, 
carried  off  "  a  majority  of  the  population."  It  waa 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  visitations. 
Niebuhr  has  said  that  tlie  ancient  world  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the 
plague  which  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius. 
We  are  in  danger  of  attachin^too  little  importance 
to  occurrences  of  this  kind.  The  historian  devotes 
but  a  tew  lines  to  them  because  they  do  not  often 
admit  of  being  related  in  detail.  The  battle  of 
Cressy  occupies  the  historian  more  than  the  Black 
Death,  yet  we  now  know  that  the  Black  Death  is  a 
turning-point  in  mediaeval  English  history.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  series  of  plagues  which  tell  on  the 
Roman  world  during  "the  Revolutionary  period  from 
Aurelius  to  Diocletian,  is  extremely  fragmentary. 
But  the  vastness  of  the  calamity  st^ems  not  doubt- 
ful, and  it  seems  also  clear  tliat  the  condition  of  the 
Empire  was  just  such  as  to  make  the  blow  mortal. 
It  is  also  plain  that  the  reconstructed  Empire  over 
which,  when  the  Revolutionary  period  was'  past, 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  reigned,  was  different 
in  its  whole  character  from  the  Empire  of  the 
Antonines,  and  that  a  new  age  began  then  which 
resembled  the  Middle  Ages  as  much  as  it  resembled 
Antiquity. 

As  the  population  dwindled,  a  new  evil  made  its 
appearance.  The  expenses  of  government  had 
always  been  great:  when  complete  Oriental  sul- 
tanis'in  was  introduced  by  Diocletian,  they  be- 
came enormous.  And  the  demands  of  government 
reached  their  highest  point  when  the  population 
had  been  decimated  (the  word  is  probably  much 
too  weak)  by  the  plague.  Tlie  ^scus,  which  had 
always  been  burdensome,  became  now  a  millstone 
round  the  neck  of  the  sinking  Empire.  The  de- 
mand lor  money  became  as  urgent  as  the  demand 
for  men. 

A  leading  characteristic  of  the  later  Empire  is 
grinding  taxation.  The  government  being  over- 
whelmingly powerful,  there  was  no  limit  to  its  pow- 
er of  extortion,  and  the  army  of  o^cials  which  had 
now  been  created  plundered  for  themselves  as 
well  as  for  the  government.  Wliat  the  plague  had 
been  to  the  population,  that  iln'  fiscus  was  to  indus- 
try. It  broke  the  bruise<l  reed  ;  it  converted  fee- 
bleness inte  utter  and  incurable  debility.  R  mian 
finance  had  no  conception  of  the  impolicy  of  laying 
taxation  so  as  to  depress  enterprise  and  trade.  ITie 
fi<cus  destroyed  capital  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  desire  of  accumulation  withered  where  govern- 
ment lay  in  wait  for  all  savings,  —  locup/ctissimus 
quiirfU"  in  praddtn  canrptus.  All  the  intricate 
combinations  by  which  man  is  connected  to  man  in 
a  progressive  society  disapjieared.  The  diminished 
jjopulation  lived  once  more  as  avrovpyoi  ^irocuring 
fkim  the  soil  as  much  as  their  own  individual  needs 
required,  each  man  alone,  and  all  alike  in  bondage 
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to  an  oinni|>otent,  all-graspinct  povernmt>nt.  For 
safety  thi'\'  had  given  omnii)otcnce  to  their  •govern- 
ment, but  they  could  not  jrivo  it  the  knowledsje  of 
political  economy,  nor  the  iKjwer  to  cure  subtle 
moral  evils.  AecoHlinily,  all  the  omnipotence  of 
government  was  turned  to  increasinj;  the  poverty, 
and  consequently  the  stt'rility,  of  the  population. 

1  have  not  left  myself  space  to  describe  in  detail 
the  pressure  oi'tho  Jiscus  aod  the  conscription  njx)u 
the  different  cla.«8es  of  the  people.  It  is  related  in 
many  hooka  with  what  malignant  ingenuity  the 
men  of  property  everywhere  were,  so  to  speak, 
chained  to  the  spot  where  they  lived,  that  the  vul- 
ture of  taxation  might  prev  upon  their  vitals  ;  and 
how  tlie  peasantry  were  in  like  manner  ap])ropriated 
and  enslaved  to  military  service.  But  this  oppres- 
sion, to  which  government  in  its  helplessness  was 
driven,  tilled  the  cup. 

I  conceive  that  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  is 
thus  accounted  for.  Barbarians  might  enter  freely 
and  take  possession.  Vandal  corsairs  from  Carthage 
might  outdo  the  work  of  Uannibal,  and  Germany 
avenge  at  her  leisur*'  the  invasions  of  Caesar  .ind 
Drusus,  for  the  invincible  |)ower  had  been  tamed 
by  a  slow  disease.  Rome  had  stopped,  from  a  mis- 
giving she  could  not  explain  to  herself,  in  the  career 
of  victory.  A  century  of  repose  had  only  left  her 
weaker  than  before.  She  was  able  to  conipier  her 
nationalities.  She  centralized  herself  successfully, 
and  crt^-ated  a  government  of  mighty  efficiency  and 
stability.  But  against  this  disease  she  was  power- 
less; and  the  disease  was  sterility.  Already  en- 
feebled by  it  she  passed  through  a  century  of  plague, 
and  when  the  plague  handed  her  over  to  the  fiscus 
there  n;mained  nothing  for  the  sufferer  but  gradu- 
ally to  sink.  But  the  causes  from  which  the  disease 
itself  had  sprung  were  such  as  we  -can  but  imper- 
fectly ascertain,  —  causes  deeply  involved  in  the 
constitution  of  society  itself,  and  such  as  no  states- 
manship or  philosophy  then  in  the  world  could 
hope  to  contend  with. 

Note.  —  The  Spectator,  in  a  flattering  notice  of 
the  first  of  these  papers,  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
the  statement  that  the  Senate  was  an  ast^embly  of 
lile  peers  freely  chosen.  The  magistrates  were 
chosen  "by  popular  election,  and  election  to  the 
hisjluT  magistracies  carried  with  it  a  permanent 
seat  in  the  Senate.  This  is  what  1  meant  by  calling 
it  an  assembly  of  life  peers.  I  call  it  fi-eely  elected 
because  every  full  citizen  was  eligible  and  had  a 
vote.  No  doubt  the  great  houses  had  such  over- 
whelming influence  that  tliey  could  in  ordinary 
times  mono)x>lize  the  magistracies.  But  until  the 
Revolutionary  period  began,  I  do  not  think  this  in- 
fluence hiul  much  coercion  in  it.  The  gijiat  families 
were  really  reverenced  by  the  people,  and  were 
considered  to  liave  a  sort  of  mor;u  ri<rht  to  office. 
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The  obituary  department,  after  continuing  for  a 
eenturv-,  has  been  dropped  out. of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  Txj  many  distinguished  people  died 
to  please  the  editor. 

A  I'OOH  woman  named  Fanny  Oliver  has  been 
left  for  death  on  the  scaffold  at  Worcester,  Enrrland, 
because  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
was  found  in  the  stomach  oi  her  deceased  husband  ! 

A  London  paper  says,  with  cheerful  bitterness  : 
'•  Over  and  above  all  the  delights  of  biurlesque  where- 


with America  is  now  inundated,  one  joy  yet  awaits 
that  favored  republic.  The  great  Vance  is  going 
there.  May  his  voyage  be  successful  and  his  stay, 
very,  very  long  I  " 

It  having  been  suggested  that  the  English  public 
shimltl  be  ma<le  to  repay  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  for 
the  presents  which  he  distributed  in  his  recent 
colonial  voyan:es,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wants  to 
know  if  his' Royal  Highness  has  made  over  to  the 
nation  all  the  presents  he  received  during  that 
same  pleasure  tour. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Jewish  Theological  Society, 
comprising  the  most  learned  Rabbis  in  Germany, 
resolved  at  a  recent  sitting  at  Breslau  to  prepare  an 
encyclopa;dia  of  the  Talmud,  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating and  encouraging  the  study  of  that  portion 
of  their  national  literature  which  was  lately  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  public  in  England  and 
America. 

However  great  may  be  the  late  triumjjhs 
achieved  by  the  Prussian  army,  it  seems,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  the  most  unpopular  service  in  Europe. 
The  domineering  of  the  officers,  the  poverty  of  the 
soldier,  and  the  strictness  of  the  discipline,  render 
life  to  many  almost  intolerable.  To  prove  this,  it 
is  necessary  only  to  state  that,  according  to  German 
statistics,  there  were  in  1868  no  less  than  134  sui- 
cides in  the  army  of  North  Germany. 

At  a  recent  ball  given  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
at  Worsley  Hall,  the  Prince  of  Wales  surprised  and 
delighted  his  fellow-o;uests,  and  established  himself 
as  a  favorite  forever  in  the.  county,  by  constituting 
liiinself  a  sort  of  dancing  free  rover,  and  requesting 
a  tour  de  vabe,  after  the  French  and  Italian  fash- 
ion, from  the  fair  visitors  all  over  the  ball-room, 
whether  he  had  made  their  acquaintance  or  not. 
Moreover,  he  gracefully  avoided  any  appearance  of 
being  guided  in  his  selection  on  the  score  of  beauty 
alone.  All  this  is  said  by  Jenkins  in  the  London 
papers. 

At  St.  James's  Theatre  lately  Mdlle.  Schneider 
met  with  an  accident,  which  came  near  proving  very 
serious.  At  the  fall  of  .the  curtain  in  the  last  scene 
of  Orphe'e  onx  Evfers  her  dress  was  ignited  by  the 
tlame  used  in  producing  the  effect  of  lightning,  and 
in  a  moment  was  in  a  blaze.  (Jreat  alarm  and  ex- 
citement prevailed,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen 
jumped  from  the  private  boxes  on  the  stage  and 
from  the  stalls,  but  the  actors  who  surrounded 
Mdlle.  Schneider  quickly  put  out  the  flames.  This 
was  not  done,  however,  until  almost  the  whole  of 
her  dress  had  been  destroyed.  Mdlle.  Schneider 
escaped  without  the  smalleet  personal  injury. 

There  is  a  smart  controversy  going  on  just  now 
among  the  Freemasons  in  Eng'and.  A  worthy  broth- 
er, having  spent  several  years  in  Australia,  has  re- 
turned, aunuuncing  as  the  fruit  of  his  ^^ourn  the 
discovery  of  various  ancient  mysteries.  The  Baby- 
lonian and  Greek  astronomy  are  pn)nounced  t»)  have 
been  organized  by  Freemasons,  and  the  Assyrian 
monuments  in  ^c  British  Museum  to  be  nothing  but 
illustrations  of  the  same  great  fact.  "  The  discoverer, 
of  course,"  remarks  the  Athenajum,  "has  not  l>een 
without  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  more  igno- 
rant, if  met  bv  the  contempt  of  the  better  informed. 
Some  of  the  'Masons  are,  however,  very  indi-rnant 
at  an  attempt  to  repro«>nt  that  the  key  of  cuneiform 
and  hieroglyphic  literature  should  l»o  claimed  to  have 
been  picked  up  by  chance  and  hidden  away  as  a 
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Masonic  secret ;  and  they  call  on  tlie  inventor  to 
publish  Ids  contribution,  if  he  have  any,  to  the  stores 
ol"  general  knowledge,  as  they  want  no  covert  pos- 
session of  it." 

A  MELANCHOLY  little  incident  is  related  of  the 
ex-Empress  Charlotte.  Xl^is  unfortunate  Princess 
has  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Spa.  The 
other  day  she  insisted  with  such  vehemence  on 
laying  at  roulette  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain 
er.  On  approaching  the  table  she  deliberately 
placed  a  gold  piece  on  the  number  19.  The  Em- 
peror Maximilian  was  shot  on  June  19.  The 
wheel  turned,  and,  though  thirty-seven  chances  were 
against  her,  she  won.  She  suuled  sadly,  took  up 
the  money,  and  quietly  left  the  room.  On  her  way 
out  a  poor  man  passed  by.  She  gave  him  all  the 
money,  with  the  injunction  that  he  was  to  "  pray 
for  him."  It  is  known  that  the  Empress  Charlotte 
never  pronounces  the  name  of  Maxiuulian. 

Mdllk.  Luguet,  the  daughter  of  M.  Rend  Lu- 
guet,  of  the  Palais  Royal,  has  died  in  Paris,  in  her 
sixteenth  year.  Her  connection  with  the  stage  was 
remarkably  close.  She  was  granddaughter  of  the  fa- 
mous Madame  Dorval,  niece  of  M.  Jacques  Luo-uet, 
of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  M.  &en- 
ri  Luguet,  director  of  the  Theatre  de  Ttalie  in  Ber- 
lin, of  M.  Desrieux  of  the  Vaudeville,  and  of  Madame 
Marie  Laurent  and  Madame  Vigne.  It  was  on  her 
mother's  sister,  who  died  at  the  same  age,  that  Vic- 
tor Hugo  wi-ote  the  bitter  verse : — 

"  Nous  songerons  tous  deux  i  cette  belle  fiUe 
Qui  dort  li-bas  sous  I'herbe  oil  le  bouton  d'or  brille, 

Ou  I'oiseau  cherche  un  grain  de  mil, 
Kt  qui  voulait  avoir,  et  qui,  triste  chim^re  ! 
S'etait  fait  cet  hiver  promettre  par  sa  mere 

Une  robe  verte  en  Avril." 

The  last  number  of  Echoes  from  the  Clubs 
has  the  following  clever  hit  at  a  sport  (pigeon- 
shooting)  much  affected  by  the  upper  classes  in 
England. 

"  The  pigeon  tumbling  in  the  azure  air 

Was  dear  to  Aphrodite,  long  ago, 
Yolced  to  her  buoyant  chariot,  gay  and  fair, 

It  fluttered  where  her  amorous  banners  glow  ; 
But  since  those  days  the  world  has  changed  religions, 
And  diflerent  is  the  use  we  make  of  pigeons. 

"Lord  Vere  de  Vere  (your  pardon,  Mr.  Tennyson  !) 

Selects  the  pretty  birds  for  ruthless  murder  ; 

Of  the  tottering  L'pper  House  a  careless  denizen, 

He  thinks  there  's  nothing  in  the  world  absurder 
Than  talk  of  Irish  Church  and  Pope's  tiara. 
No  ;  he  Ml  kill  birds,  and  briug  the  Lady  Clara. 

"  Ay,  and  the  exquisite  patrician  creatures' 

Watch  with  bright,  eager  eyes  the  lifted  trap, — 

See  scattered  feathers  with  unrullled  features,  — 
I^iaugh,  when  a  dead  bird  soils  a  dainty  lap. 

Surely  't  is  ladylike  and  innocent  fun 

To  see  birds  mangled  by  his  lordshij)'s  gun. 

"  Rats  \pace,  Mr.  Gladstone  !]  are  but  vermin : 
'T  IS  Just  as  well  to  say  I  mean  not  thoae 
Tlwit  draw  fat  salaries,  wear  lawn  and  ermine, 

Fij-'ht  in  the  Commons,  in  the  Lords  repose  — 
But  rata  that  In  our  larders  play  queer  tricks, 
And  don't  concern  themselves  with  politics. 

"  An.l  William  Sykes  [your  pardon,  Mr.  Dickens  '.] 
<;:iusements  of  the  time  are  merrier 
■unU-r  of  steel-spurred  game  chickens) 
I  •  rata  to  back  his  favorite  terrier,  — 

A'ulgur  uiul  cTu>  I  the  sport  which  William  likes^ — 
But  in  the  pit  you  don't  see  Mrs.  Sykes." 

Some  curious  devices  were  resorted  to  at  a  re- 
cent ball  given  in  Paris  to  amuse  the  Viceroy.  New 
figures  were  invented  for  tlie  after-supjMjr  cotillon. 
Large  sealed  envelopes  were  distributi'd  among  the 
ladies,  who,  opening  them,  found  grotescjue  head- 


dresses inside,  with  which  they  were  expectid  to 
crown  their  partners.  Crackers  containing  jjieccs 
of  fancy  costmne  were  also  ])ulled,  between  the  fig- 
ures of  one  of  the  dances,  and  the  gentlemen  had 
to  wear  the  finery  which  fell  to  their  share.  In 
what  was  called  the  steeplechase  dance  the  ladies 
received  fans  bearing  the  names  of  well-kno-wn  race- 
horses, and  the  gentlemen  cards  similarly  inscriljed. 
At  a  .«ignal  the  music  sti'uck  up,  and  eath  gentle- 
man hastened  to  discover  the  lady  on  whose  fan 
was  >vritten  the  same  name  as  on  his  card.  Anoth- 
er fantastic  novelty  was  the  distribution  of  hoo])s 
among  the  gentlemen,  one  to  each  six.  The  six  ad- 
vanced to  a  lady,  carrying  their  hoop  between  them, 
and  on  touching  a  spring  it  suddenly  imprisoned 
the  one  destined  to  be  the  lady's  partner.  Both  the 
Oriental  visitors  and«tlie  native  visitors  are  said  to 
have  been  much  amused  by  these  performances. 

A  PARAGRAPH  has  been  round  the  scientific 
papers  stating  that  a  French  naturalist  has  been 
measuring  the  tree-trunks  in  a  forest,  and  has 
found  them  all  broader  in  the  east-west  than  in  the 
north-south  direction  :  the  causes  of  the  unsymrae- 
tr\'  being  ascribed,  not  very  obviously,  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth.  Well,  another  French  Arborist 
has  been  similarly  gauging  the  trees  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Toulouse,  and  he  finds  that  the  greatest 
swelling  of  their  trunks  is  towards  the  east-south- 
east point  of  the  compass.  The  explanation  offered 
by  this  second  investigator  is  more  philosophical 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  refers  the  defor- 
mation to  the  early  morning  sun,  which  warms  the 
easterly  parts  of  the  tree  more  suddenly  than  the 
rest,  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  sap,  which  grows 
sluggish  during  the  cool  of  the  night,  and  draws  up 
the  nourishing  moisture  from  the  soil  in  greater 
abundance  on  the  excited  side  than  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  trunk  where  the  warming  is  more  grad- 
ual and  its  effects  less  active.  Naturally,  increased 
vitality  of  one  side,  be  it  animal  or  plant,  results 
in  development,  or  larger  growth  of  that  side. 
There  are  traditions  of  some  plants  turning  their 
flowers  towards  the  sun  :  the  truth  may  be  that  the 
sun  only  promotes  the  growth  of  those  blossoms 
upon  which  it  sheds  its  direct  warmth.  As  Dulong 
said,  every  degi-ee  of  the  thermometer  entails  a  law 
of  nature. 

The  intellectual  activity  of  a  certain  class  of 
lunatics  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  report  on  the 
lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland  which  has  lately  been 
printed  and  laid  before  Parliament.  A  man  named 
Joseph  Langfrey  escaped  from  the  Central  Asylum 
with  two  other  patients,  none  of  the  party  being 
looked  upqn  as  lunatics  by  the  medical  oflicers, 
although  confined  there  as  criminal  lunatics.  Mr. 
Langfrey  was  the  leader  of  the  fugitives,  and  is 
described  as  being  of  an  extraordinary  clever  and 
ingenious  mind.  He  could  do  things  (juite  beyond 
what  men  in  general  can  perform,  and  his  clever- 
ness was  even  exceeded  by  his  versatility.  He 
was  a  good  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  a  weaver.  He 
made  from  a  scrap  of  ii-on  a  key  by  which  he  could 
o)>en  the  door  ot  his  division.  He  put  together  a 
wooden  sewing-machine  of  his  own  contrivance, 
with  which  he  made  clothes  for  himself;  and  his 
mind  just  before  his  escape  seemed  so  intent  on 
improving  this  machine  that  there  was  little  appre- 
hension of  his  attempting  to  escape.  His  career, 
it  is  stated,  before  he  came  to  the  asylum  was  most 
extraordinary.     He  had  been  in  the  British  army,  in 
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the  French  army,  and  in  tlie  French  navy  ;  and  had 
been  in  British,  German,  and  Ruiisian  prisons.  He 
had  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  French,  knew  some- 
thing of  German  and  was  completely  self-taught ;  his 
age,  although  he  had  passed  the  vjirioua  phases  of 
existence  above  descril>ed,  was  only  twenty-seven. 
He  spoke  well  and  reasonably,  the  great  defect  in 
his  cliaracter  being  a  ficklenes's  or  purpose.  He 
had  that  rambling  dis{>osition  that  is  never  sated 
witli  travel  and  adventure;  and  if  his  principles 
were  good  and  upright  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  hail  a  distingui.shed  career  in  life.  Langfrey 
was,  in  fact,  not  unlike  one  of  Ouida's  heroes. 

T11AVELLER8  visiting  Venice,  savs  a  London 
journal,  ought  to  know  of  a  spot  whose  verj'  ex- 
i:<tence  had  been  half  forgotten,  but  which  has 
lately  been  made  accessible.  WTiether  because  of 
a  general  change  in  the  relative  level  of  the  Vene- 
tian lagoons  and  the  mud-islands  that  support  the 
city,  or  of  a  local  subsiilence  of  the  soil  under  the 
great  weight  of  the  Church  of  St.  M;irk,  the  ancient 
crypt  gradually  sank  below  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing canal.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
resist  the  influx  of  water  by  raising  the  pavement, 
the  effort  was  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Somewhere 
about  1580  the  original  entrance  was  walled  up; 
and  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  place  seems  to 
have  remained  undisturbed.  Soon  after  the  Aus- 
trians  became  masters  of  Venice  some  ecclesiastical 
antiquary  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  marble 
eoffui  believed  to  contain  the  body  of  St.  Mark  had 
been  left  in  the  centre  of  the  crypt,  supported  on 
four  stone  columns.  The  cathedral  authorities  were 
moved  to  action ;  an  opening  was  made  through 
one  of  the  small  windows  in  the  vaulting  of  the 
roof.  The  crypt  was  found  half  full  of  salt  water, 
but  the  precious  relic,  supported  at  a  height  of  five 
feet  above  the  pavement,  was  found  untouched. 
It  was  solemnly  raised  into  the  chiurh,  where  it  has 
since  remainea,  the  opening  was  again  closed,  and 
for  a  further  period  of  over  sixty  years  one  of  the 
most  curious  portions  of  this  wonderful  fabric  was 
lost  to  sight,  —  almost  to  memory.  Thanks  to  the 
energetic  intervention  of  Signor  Torelli,  thq  present 
active  Prefect  of  Venice,  it  is  now"  as  accessible  as 
when  first  constnicted.  When  the  water  had  been 
pumped  out,  and  the  layers  of  concrete  removed 
that  had  been  introduced  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
original  pavement,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
making  the  structure  fjuitc  water-tight  by  means  of 
excellent  hydraulic  cement,  the  materials  of  which 
are  found  near  Bergamo.  The  architecture  is  of 
great  interest,  and  will  doubtless  furnish  matter  for 
much  discussion  when  more  generally  known. 

FnENCii  journalists  and  artists  are  seldom  content 
with  the  names  which  Heaven  has  allotted  them. 
The  Frenchman  is  anxious,  above  all,  that  the 
name  which  he  signs  to  an  article,  or  which  ap- 
pears as  his  on  a  play-bill,  shall  have  a  striking, 
uncommon  appearance  which  may  separate  its 
owner  ftx)m  tne  vulgar.  For  this  reason  a  great 
many  writers  and  actors  adopt  pseudonyms  which 
cling  to  them  through  life,  and  by  which  they  con- 
tinue to  be  known  even  after  death.  A  Parisian 
has  just  taken  the  trouble  to  write  a  l)ook  on  the 
subject  of  this  mania,  and  to  unmask  all  his  pseu- 
donymous contemporaries  for  the  edification  of  the 
Dublic.  We  are  told  in  this  work  that  the  name  of 
Aldme.  George  Sand  is  Dudevant ;  of  M.  de  Per- 
signy,  Fialin ;  of  Arsfcne  Houssaye,  Housset;  of 
M.   Granier  de   Cassagnac   simply    Granier   (the 


"  de  Cassagnac  "  was  tacked  on  when  M.  Granier 
became  an  official  candidate)  ;  of  Eugfcne  de  Mire- 
court  the  biograj)hcr,  Gigot  (there  is  some  excuse 
here)  ;  of  Michel  Masson,  author  of  the  "  Contes  de 
I'Atelier,"  Gaudichot ;  of  Belval,  the  singer,  Gafi- 
fot  (these  two  are  excusable  again,  —  no  French- 
man with  such  a  name  as  Gaudichot  or  Gafifot 
could  make  his  way  in  France^  ;  of  Mdinc.  Carval- 
ho,  Carvailhe ;  of  !alarie  Cabel,  of  the  Opdra  Com- 
iquo,  Cabu ;  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  Loyson  (Loyson 
means  "  the  gosUngJ')  ;  and  of  the  well-known  res- 
taurateur Peters,  Fraise,  i.  e.  strawberry,  which 
name  appears  more  appropriate  than  the  pseudo- 
nym. It  is  rare  that  a  Frenchman,  being  possessed 
of  an  authentic  title,  conceals  it  out  of  modesty ; 
nevertheless,  this  happens  in  the  case  of  Cham 
and  Gill,  the  two  caricaturists,  the  first  of  whom  is 
Viscount  de  Nod,  and  the  second  Count  de  Guines, 
and  in  that  of  M.  Henri  Rochefort,  who,  as  most 
people  are  aware,  is  Count  de  Rochefort  Lu9ay. 

The  last  number  of  the  North  British  Review 
contains  an  admirable  paper  on  the  I'eminiscences 
of  the  late  Heniy  Crabb  Robinson.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  Mr.  Robinson's  extended  work,  the 
critic  says :  "  Before  taking  leave  of  a  Diary,  which 
will  doubtless  become  a  favorite  book  with  the  lov- 
ers of  our  best  literature,  let  us  briefly  indicate  the 
character  of  its  author  as  manifested  in  its  pages, 
and  as  exhibited  in  his  life. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Robinson  had  much  in  common  with  Boswell.  They 
both  set  up  for  their  anient  worship  men  whom  they 
regarded  as  matchless  heroes.  To  Boswell,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  literary  Jupiter.  In  his  eyes,  wis- 
dom was  incarnated  in  the  person  of  the  burly, 
pompous,  dogmatic,  and  proud  lexicographer.  Less 
narrow  in  his  tastes,  and  more  accurate  in  his 
judgiuent,  Mr.  Robinson  selected,  from  among  Uie 
celebrities  of  his  generation,  Goethe  and  Wordsworth 
as  the  two  men  who  were  depositaries  of  the  sacred 
fire.  To  their  weaknesses  he  was  not  blind,  but  he 
was  most  considerate  for  their  shortcomings.  Noth- 
ing gave  him  gi'eater  pleasure  than  to  spread  abroad 
their  fame.  During  his  lifetime  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading many  Germans  to  read  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth, and  in  inducing  many  Englishmen  to  recog- 
nize the  genius  of  Goethe.  His  Diary  will  continue 
the  work.  It  will  enable  thousands  to  appreciate 
both  these  poets  more  highly  than  formerly,  by  en- 
abling them  to  understand  them  better. 

"  Yet  despite  many  points  of  resemblance,  IVIr. 
Robinson  and  Boswell  were  in  essentials  the  antip- 
odes of  each  other.  Shrewd  and  sensible  as  Bos- 
well undoubtedly  was,  he  had  in  him  an  element 
of  the  buffoon.  lie  was  as  happy  to  be  made  a  show 
of  himself,  as  to  exhibit  the  excellences  of  his 
mind's  idol.  If  he  had  not  been  extremely  vain  he 
would  never  have  written  a  Life  which  will  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  one  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  wholly  neglected  by  succeeding  genecations. 
But  there  was  no  screw  loose  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  Robinson.  A  clear  head  and  a  logical  intellect 
kept  him  from  committing  any  gross  mistake  owing 
to  the  intensity  of  his  admiration  for  certain  men. 
He  was  competent  to  judge  of  their  quality.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  a  blunder  in  a  poem 
by  Wordsworth,  nor  to  admit  that  Goethe  had 
made  mistakes.  He  was  a  hero-worshipper,  but  no 
idolater. 

"  Mr.  Robinson  lived  to  a  better  purpose  than 
merely  reading   poetry  and  collecting  anecdotes. 
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His  love  oi'  liberty  was  as  profound  as  was  his  ad- 
niiratlim  of"  the  bi-autifiil  in  verm  and  prose.  As  a 
I)i^!^^•Ilter  hv  had  experienced  the  deadening  effects 
of  intolerance.  His  eftortw  were  natin*ally  directe<l 
towjirds  emancipatinti  his  brethren  in  the  faith  from 
the  disabilities  under  which  they  pined.  It  was 
not  till  tlie  middle  of  his  life  that  he  took  up  this 
work  in  earned.  In  early  manhood  his  religious 
opinions  were  lukewarm.  As  late  as  the  .a^e  of 
forty,  he  wrote  :  '  Though  I  am  not  rehsious*  my- 
self, I  have  great  respect  for  a  conduct  which  pro- 
ceeds fix)m  a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  religious  feelings.'  Afterwards,  a  reaction 
took  place  :  he  passed  from  the  calm  of  indillcrenoe 
to  the  vehemence  of  conviction,  and,  formally  pro- 
fessing himself  a  Unitarian,  became  one  of  the 
chanipionR  of  his  sect. 

"  Thinking  that  Dissenters  should  have  the  means 
of  education  witlun  thsir  re*ch,  lie  actively  co-oper- 
ated with  the  founders  of  the  London  University. 
Believing  that  a  trainipg-school  for  Unitiirians  was 
desirable,  he  helped  to  found  University  Hall.  He 
founded  the  Flaxraan  Gallery,  which  is  not  onlv 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  University  Collej^e, 
but  is  also  the  most  splendid  moniunent  by  which 
the  genius  of  the  great  English  sculptor  wuld  be 
honored  and  perpetuated.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  these  places  of  ed- 
ucation was  ptirsued  by  him  with  untiring  energy. 
His  greatest  political  triumph  was  the  passing  of  the 
Act  relating  to  Dissenter^'  Chapels,  an  Act  of  which 
he  was  the  energetic  promoter  and  zealous  a«ivocate, 
and  of  which  the  effect  was  to  extend  to  Unitarians 
the  legal  protection  enjoyed  by  other  Dissenters. 

"  While  the  religious  body  of  which  Mr.  Robinson 
was  a  men)ber  has  the  greatest  cause  to  cherish  his 
memory,  his  name  and  his  good  deeds  will  not  fail 
to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  public  at  lai^, 
when  this  Diary  is  in  tlieir  hands,  and  its  contents 
in  their  minds. 

"  Those  who  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  time 
when  they  heard  from  the  eloquent  Iii)8  of  the 
writer  of  the  Diary  many  of  the  neatly  phrased 
stories  and  pitliy  anectlotes  with  which  it  is  filled 
will  peruse  it  with  the  greater  delight  becauise  the 
printed  page,  while  recalling  to  their  minds  tlie 
image  of  the  departed,  is  rich  in  materials  where- 
with to  form  an  estimate  of  his  disposition  and 
talents,  even  mon'.  Ijonorable  and  lofly  tlum  the  flat- 
tering estimate  which,  during  his  lifetime,  tliey 
had  formed  and  cherished.  It  is  a  work  to  which 
no  review  can  do  full  justice.  In  order  to  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated  it  must  be  read  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  three  volumes  which  compose  it  are 
large.  Upwards  of  fifleen  hundred  pages  are  con- 
tained in  them,  yet  there  are  few  pages  which  the 
most  exacting  critic  will  desire  to  cancel,  and  there 
is  not  one  which  the  sensible  reader  will  jironounce 
to  be  dull.  No  small  jwrtiqu  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  they  will  be  read  is  owing  to  the  care  and 
discriuiiiiation  with  which  tlie  work  has  been  edited. 
Dr.  Sadler  h.-yd  at  his  disposal  manuscripts  of  which 
but  the  thirtieth  part  has  now  been  printed  and 
given  to  the  world.  Additions  aud  corrections 
may  heighten  the  interest  and  increase  the  utiiitv 
of  a  subsequent  edition  of  this  Diary.  Still,  wie 
cannot  more  truthfully  characterize  and  more  justly 
commend  the  volumes  before  us  than  by  pronounc- 
ing them  invalual)Ie  to  every  sliKh-nt  of  English 
literature,  and  indispensable'  additions  to  every 
well-^lecte(l  and  reallv  precious  collection  of  En<T- 
lish  b;»ok8.' 


ARTHUR'S  KNIGHTING. 

I  MIND  me  of  Toraise  in  Carmelide  :  — 

Plenary  court  with  ahovr  and  festival 
Held  King  Leodegan  that  "Wliitsuntide. 

By  noon  the  busy  cooks  had  served  in  hall 
Pottage  of  herbs  with  spioeries  and  wine, 

Boai's'  heads  in  aigredouce  and  therewithal 
Herons  and  egrets  in  sauce  Gamelyne, 

Peacocks  in  pride  in  platters  of  pure  gold, 
And  swans  in  silver  served  with  galentine, 

Bakemeats  and  venison  and  a  store  untold 
Of  savory  breads,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fish, 

Sallets  and  niortrews,  fritters  htit  and  cold, 
Creams,  cates,  and  jellies,  many  a  lordly  dish 

Of  pear  and  jiippin,  comfit-caraways, 
Citron  and  dates,  — a  Cardinal  could  wish 

No  fairer  garnish  on  his  holy  days. 
And  .ifter  every  course  the  Sewer  arrayed 

A  subtle  fancy  of  Dame  Fortune's  ways : 
First,  Belisaire  upon  his  throne  displayed ; 

Next,  the  blind  lazar  cowering  by  the  wall ; 
The  third,  in  tattered  weed,  a  beggar-maid  ; 

And  last,  Cophetua's  bride  in  crown  and  pall. 
Dame  Fortune's  self  the  while  in  midmost  place, 

Poising  her  gilded  limbs  on  her  swifl  bail 
Above  the  mast-head,  with  a  silken  lace 

Bare  up  the  mainsail  of  an  argosy 
Of  beaten  silver,  that  in  hyiiocras 

Swam  idly,  all  becalmed  m  a  Red  Sea, 
Among  the  isles  of  wj^er-cake  in  sop. 

And  fair  alofl,  the  minstrel-gallerj' 
A  ceilure  starred  with  gold  did  overtop : 

And  ever  among,  the  quire  or  played  or  sang 
With  citole,  sackbut,  sawtrey,  and  sweet  stop 

Of  clarincr  and  comet,  and  the  clang 
Of  timbrels  and  of  tabors  —  pi]>e  and  lute 

With  their  wild  warble   tlirilling  through   the 
twan^ 
Of  harps  and  wail  of  melancholy  flute. 

To  that  high  music  every  heart  beat  high 
With  knightly  passion,  and,  when  all  was  mute. 

The  young  men  did  not  think  it  much  to  die ; 
And   graybeards  knew  that  their  old  blood   was 
young, 

And  looked  upon  the  young  men  with  a  sigh. 
Then  ftrrward  stood  a  chorister  and  flung 

Such  sweet,  ?5weet  sorrow  into  his  sweet  lay 
Of  lovers'  woe,  that,  ere  the  song  was  sung, 

Tliere  was  no  warrior's  eye  but  turned  away 
Lest  it  should  meet  his  fellow's  for  the  tear. 

Ginevra  looked  at  Arthur,  but  the  graj- 
Of  her  bright  eyne  knew  naitght  of  lover's  fear ; 

And  when  they  met  not  his,  the  rebel  blood 
Flushed  to  (he,  fair  tip  of  her  tingling  ear. 

As  there  before  him  teeth  on  lip  she  stood. 
For  that  she  knew  she  sliowed  so  beautiful 

In  the  wild  triumph  of  that  sovran  mood. 
And  grudged  that  h((  should  see  not.   Was  he  dull, 

And  drank  that  philtre  of  sweet  sound  in  a  ain, 
That  thus  he  looked  awav,  nor  cared  to  lull 

The  divine  longing  of  love's  hunger-pain 
By  feeding  in  her  eyes  his  love  with  love  ? 

He    saw   not,  —  no  !     Nor,   though   he   stared 
amain. 
Saw  he  the  banners  blazoned  bright  above 

The  starry  ceilure.     Not  until  the  stir 
After  the  song,  wlien  all  the  guests  'gan  move, 

Did  her  true  lover  think  to  look  at  her. 
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And  then,  pardio,  her  eyc8  were  otherwhon' : 

For  lo,  past  truncheoned  stijwanl  and  cellarer 
^Vho  stCMKl  bi'side  tlfe  cnpbnard,  mazed  with  care 

Cf  the  <»reat  goblets  an«l  the  cups  of  Htate, 
Limt)ed  Tronc  the  jester,  with  a  Kaiser'p  air, 

Ills  kingly  train  unl)orne  b)-  an  ape  sedate. 
And  four  white  j)oo<lles,  two  on  either  side, 

Miuching  upright,  but  sad,  as  il'the  fate 
Of  oourtior-lite  lion-  hardly  on  their  pride. 

And  those  pay  silken  masquer  weeds  they  wore 
Repaid  not  half  what  they  must  needs  abide 

As  hangers-on  to  majesty  so  poor. 
Long   laughter    shook    the    hail  at  that   strange 

show, 
•    Which  waxed  amain  when  on  the  lower  floor 
Tlie  motley  knave,  with  many  a  mop  and  mow, 

Bade  all  liis  four-foot  courtiers  dance  and  leap. 
Just  as  a  king  might  bid  his  dukes  do  so. 

Tlie  feasters  laughed  and  drank,  and  they  drank 
deep 
Of  those  tall  flagons,  and  the  butler's  wand 

Waved  for  fresh  vintage  with  a  lordly  sweep. 

Ginevra  raught  a  wine-flask  from  the  stand 

Brinmied  with  the  rij)est,  and  at  Arthur's  knee 
Knelt,  a  deep  beaker  in  her  dainty  hand, 

Gemmed  all  within  with  jewels  that  make  flee 
All  taint  and  venom  from  the  faery  brim. 

And  humbly  proffered  her  now  lord.     But  he. 
Shamed  that  such  service  should  be  done  to  him 

By  her  who  was  his  worship,  bade  her  rise. 
"  Nay,"  quoth   the    Sire,  "  fair  knight,  in  life  and 
limb 

We  are  all  thine.    Let  be,  the  girl  is  wise." 
Then  Arthiur  drank  and  ^ave  her  back  the  cup ; 

But  still  she  knelt  bc!=ide  him,  and  her  eyes 
Betrayed  no  signal  as  she  raised  them  up 

Of  woman's  art  in  the  child's  artlessness. 
As  if  she  wondered  how  her  lord  sliould  sup. 

Yet  inly  knew  she  all  her  loveliness : 
The  pilch  of  velvet,  parted  white  and  blue, 

Reversed  with  ermines  for  an  empcress. 
All  overt  on  the -sides,  where  shimmered -through 

The  kirtle's  silken  warp  with  weft  of  gold 
From  looms  of  Baldack  —  O,  full  well  she  knew 

The  needled  broidery  wrought  on  every  fold,  — 
Those  smiling  suns  above  and  sunflowers  three 

Under  each  sun,  with  faces  broad  and  bold 
Staring  upon  him  through  their  greenery 

Of  sheeny  leafage ;  all  along  the  hem 
A  rienz  plus  has  jeo  tie  me  toume  mie 

FiT^ured  in  umber,  and  on  every  stem 
Soiled  vC attire  on  scroll  of  argent  grain  ;  — 

The  glistening  girdle  brooched  with  i>earl  and 
gem. 
The  gipciere  silver-warded  and  its  chain. 

The  coronal  of  gold  and  golden  net, — 
Full  well  she  knew  she  wore  them  not  in  vain. 

But  knew  no  less  herself  was  mightier  yet. 
The  joyous  witchcrafl  of  her  sunny  hair. 

The  spell  of  eyes  that  dimmed   the   eyes  they 
met. 
Even  the  sigh  that  half  betrayed  how  fair 

The  rosy  promise  of  the  imperial  breast, 
Guisin^  an  art  to  tell  how,  pillowed  there, 

Her  love,  the  sovran  of  the  world,  might  rest 
In  emj)ire  sweeter  than  the  sway  of  kings. 

So,  for  the  night  was  waxing,  hftst  and  ghest 
Betook  them  to  their  chambers,  and  the  things 
Which  showed  so  mighty  faded  while  they  slept 


Utterlv  even  as  fond  imaginings, 

And   no  man  knew    that   he  had   laughed   or 
wept. 
But  not  forgetful  of  sweet  life  they  lay, 

For  each,  almost  ere  midnight  tolled,  had  leapt 
Forth  from  his  couch  to  busk  rum  for  the  day. 

Tlien  on  the  dais  a  carpet  of  fine  Tars 
Was  spread  in  hall,  where  grooms  and  pages  gay. 

With  tapers  twinkling  under  the  gold  stars, 
Li',xhted  the  bare-arm(Hl,  leathern-aproned  baud 

Who  cased  us  in  our  harness  for  the  wars. 
And  'mid  the  clang,  a  stjuire  on  either  hand, 

C^me  Arthur's  self,  and  on  the  carpet  doffed 
His  mantle  blue  of  cloth  of  Samarcand, 

Uuhasped  the  jewelled  girdle,  and  alofl 
Lifted  the  velvet  coat,  and  set  aside 

The  banded  shoon  of  cheveril  white  and  sofl. 

Then  stately  through  high  hall  in  seemly  pride, 

Among  the  clashing  press,  that  Peerless  One 
^tepped  with  such  gait  as  might  beseem  the  bride 

Of  empire  peerless  underneath  the  sun. 
Yet  to  her  lord  right  mairtcnly  she  spake, 

Bidding  good  morrow  :    "  Nay,"  quoth  she,  "  by 
none. 
Save  mine  own  hands,  sweet  Sire,  for  knighthood's 
sake 

Shalt  thou  be  armed  this  day."  —  With  that  she 
set 
Upon  the  kingly  cycladoun  of  lake 

The  hacketon  all  lined  with  sarcinet, 
Orfreyed  without  with  crescents  of  thin  gold 

Upon  the  buckskin  ;  next  the  soUeret 
She  fitted  on  each  foot  with  fold  on  fold 

Of  overlapping  steel  and  toe-piece  keen. 
Like  scale  and  sting  of  hornet;  next  in  hold 

She  locked  his  thews  in  greaves  of  damasked 
sheen 
Of  Milan ;  next  the  cuisses  featously 

She  hasped  upon  his  thigh,  and  fair  between 
Buckled  the  knee-piece  underneath  the  knee ; 

Vambrace  and  brassart  next,  and  elbow-plate 
As  squire  who  knew  full  well  where  each  should  be. 

Upon  his  arms  she  iointed  in  due  state. 
And  shelled  the  shoulders  in  their  silver  scale. 

Then,  o'er  the  pourpoint,  heeding  not  the  weight, 
Deflly  she  donned  the  jesseraunt  of  mail ; 

And  over  that,  the  jupon,  blazoned  fjur 
With  fiery  dragon  swindging  his  hu^e  tail. 

And  broidered  bordure,  wrought  m  leafage  rare 
Of  braided  strands  of  silk  incarnadine. 

Then  on  the  golden  glorj'  of  his  hair 
With  gently  steadfast  hand  and  earnest  ejTie, 

As  if  she  ofTered  up  a  kingly  gifl 
With  solemn  pageant  at  a  saintly  shrine. 

With  arms  upstretched  befbn>  him  did  she  lift 
Tlie  bascinet  all  burnished,  rich  inlaid 

With  golden  damask,  then  with  finzers  swift 
Made  fast  the  fringe  of  camail  fair  displayed ; 

Drew  on  the  gauntlets  with  their  gadlings  gilt 
And  tasselle<l  hems  with  knotted  silk  arrayed ; 

And  kneeling  then,  the  spurs  he  won  in  tilt 
On  the  first  dav  he  armed  hun,  on  his  heel 

She  set  and  Wkk-d.     Deftly  thus  she  built 
Amimd  her  love  that  sheeny  tower  of  steel.  — 

But  more  was  wanting.     Still  upon  one  knee 
Beside  her  new  lord  did  the  proud  one  kneel. 

And  from  the  blushing  nage  took  reverently 
The  faery  wonder  of  Escalibor 

With  all  its  wealth  of  jewelled  wizardry 
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Wliert'with  to  pinl  her  knightly  bachelor : 

Bakb-ick  and  hilt  and  scabbai'd,  —  not  a  gem 
But  flasfhed  >vith  virtue  for  a  c-onqueror  :  — 

'riiis  ruby  once  on  Judith's  diadem 
Blazed  like  a  star,  —  that  diamond  clasp  of  yore 

Girdled  the  Wise  King  in  Jerusalem : 
Yet  all  not  worthier  than  the  blade  they  bore, 

Forged  in  the  caverns  of  the  Enchanted  Lake 
By  Weland,  snajiped  and  forged  again  thrice  o'er. 

Graven  with  names  whereat  the  foul  fiends  quake 
In  potent  nme  and  mystic  sign  enscrolied; 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  the  fair  hand  shake, 
Yet  tongucd  the  buckle  smoothly  on  the  fold 

And  the  rich  ends  in  a  loose  knot  let  fall.     . 

So  rose  she,  proudly  smiling  to  behold 

Her  knight  and  king,  how  comely  and  how  tall 
lie  showed  in  that  fair  labor  of  her  hand. 

Yea,  and  beside  her  others  smiled  in  hall ; 
For  watching  the  sweet  pair  anigh  did  stand 

Her  sire  and  Merlin,  with  such  thoughts  as  stir 
Old  hearts  at  sight  of  young  love,  'mid  a  banjj. 

Of  gaping  losels,  page  and  armorer. 

Then  spake  old  Merlin  -Nritli  his  sour-sweet  smile, 

By  name  to  Arthur,  but  as  much  to  her  :  — 
"  Fair  sir,  in  Logress,  in  the  minster-aisle 

Of  sweet  Saint  Steven  erst  thou  didst  receive 
At  pious  Dubric's  hand  the  name  and  style 

Of  a  true  knight,  but  now  thou  wouldst  achieve 
A  dearer  honor,  —  now  almost  't  is  thine 

To  be  loye-knighted.     By  this  lady's  leave 
One  thing  alone  is  lacking." —  Iler  full  eyne 

Ginevra  flashed  upon  that  wizard  gray. 
As  Arthur  asked :  "  What  laeketh,  master  mine  ? 

No  rite  shall  fail  my  chivalry  this  day 
From  whence  I  date  my  knighthood,  for  till  this 

I  have  but  jested."     Tlien  quoth  Merlin :  "  Nay, 
'T  is  but  a  trifle,  —  let  the  lady  kiss. 

And  thou,  fair  sir,  art  knight  for  evermore !  " 
"  Sweet  Sire,"  quoth  she,  "  King  Ai-thur  shall  not 
miss 

For  gift  so  small  his  knighthood.     If  my  lore 
Be  nothing  in  tliis  matter,  pardon  me  : 

Yet  as  to  kisses,  I  am  not  so  poor 
That  I  can  spare  none."     Tlien  full  maidenly 

Her  rosy  lips  she  lifted  to  her  lord 
And  kissed  him  in  all  stateliness  ;  but  he 

Cau^^ht  her  in  both  arms  and  without  a  word 
Repaid  the  kiss  thrice  o'er  and  thrice  to  boot. 

O,  but  no  rune  nor  gem  on  belt  or  sword 
Could  stay  the  trembling  that  from  head  to  foot 

Shook  the  new  knight  in  that  encounter  sweet. 
No  harness  ward  the  wound  from  his  heart's  root. 

So  kissed  those  lovers.     Fleet  and  few,  how  fleet, 
How  few,  from  the  first  cradle  to  the  last, 

Those  high  eternal  moments  !     O,  the  beat 
,Within  their  pulses  made  our  own  beat  fast 

And  <liuiived  our  eyes  with  pity  and  regret. 
Or  do  we  now  grow  old,  and  fondly  cast 

A  sadness  on  the  joy  we  half  forget, 
Clouding  with  sorrows  of  our  eld  the  youth 

We  do  remember  to  remember  yet  r 
We  know  not  now.     But  even  thus  in  sooth 

Tliose  lovers  kissed,  and  we  who  saw  them  kiss 
Look  back  and  see  them  still  with  such  deep  ruth 

As  maketh  old  men  weep  at  sight  of  bliss ;  — 
Still  feel  the  whisper  which  we  could  not  hear : 

"  All  eyes  are  staring,  —  loose  me  after  tliis." 
So  slijjped  she  from  his  arms  with  gracious  cheer, 

Ruddy  for  maiden  shame,  yet  not  the  less 


Proud,  not  alone  of  her  own  knight  sans  peer, 
But  proud  that  all  should  see  tliat  fond  caress. 

Tlien  Arthur  turned  as  one  but  half  awake, 

Drunken  Avith  that  deep  draught  of  loveliness, 
Dazed  with  his  dreams  oi  conquest  for  her  sake 

And  bliss  to  be.     But  when  his  eye  did  light 
On  her  sad-siniling  sire,  a  flush  'gan  break 

Into  his  brow,  with  love's  own  wanness  white  ; 
And  when  beyond  he  felt  the  glittering  blue 

Of  Merlin's  eye,  he  crimsoned  tlux»ugh  outright; 
For  well  that  bridegroom  knew  that  Merlin  knew 

His  lawless  other  love  and  its  wild  sin,  — 
Sin  imto  death,  even  though  all  else  be  true. 

But  Merlin  spake :  "  Hereafter  thou  shalt  win 
GloT}'  undying,  such  as  never  yet 

Was  e'er  achieved  by  prince  or  paladin. 
Yea,  there  be  mighty  names  that  men  forget, 

And  all  our  life  is  but  a  little  space. 
And  soon  we  shall  lie  still  for  all  our  ft^t. 

Our  day  is  short,  and  night  comes  on  apace, 
And  then  we  shall  not  know  sorrow  nor  bliss, 

Nor  toil  nor  rest,  nor  recollect  the  face 
Of  man  nor  woman.     Yet  by  that  sweet  kiss 

To  the  world's  end  men  shall  remember  thee  ! 
Tliey  shall  remember,  yea,  and  more  than  tliis : 

King  thou  art  now,  and  kin^  again  shalt  be 
Hereait<;r  in  this  land  of  Bloy  Bretayne  ; 

For  though  thou  go  away,  and  shalt  be  free 
No  less  than  others  from  the  toil  and  pain. 

Thou  shalt  not  die  as  others,  nor  the  years 
Shall  waste  no  glory  of  thy  secret  rei^n 

In  realm  of  Faery,  whence  among  thy  peers 
Thou  shalt  return  to  rule  in  sight  of  all 

That  shall  have  eyes  to  .see  thee  through  their 
tears 
Of  joy  that  after  so  long  interval 

Their  own  King  Arthur  doth  come  back  to  men." 
So  Merlin  spake,  and  we,  who  stood  in  hall. 

Were  mute  for  musing.     But  Ginevra  then 
As  one  whom  joy  and  doubt  at  once  o'erwhelm, 

Hearing  how  he,  her  lord,  should  come  agen. 
Yet  naught  of  her,  the  lady  of  his. realm,  — 

Stepped  forth  once  more  and  with  firm  hand  did 
don 
Over  the  knight's  steel  cap  the  kindy  helm, 

Windowed  and  pranked  with  gold,  and  thereupon 
A  chaplet  wrought  with  leaf  of  lily  and  vine, 

Beaten  in  gold,  —  a  Jew's-work  pentagon 
Under  each  foil,  inwrought  with  subtle  twine 

Of  stones  of  empire  on  the  sheeny  rim. 
Then  Merlin  came,  saying  :  "  The  last  is  mine," 

And  set  above  the  helm  a  crest  to  dim 
All  gold  and  gemwork  flash  they  as  they  might ; 

The  Dragon-royal,  through  whose  every  limb 
The  lifeblood  beat  in  pulses  of  quick  light ; 

Yet  stirred  it  not,  save  that  its  snaky  tail 
It  curled  in  glancing  folds,  and  fiery  bright 

It  breathed  a  flame,  red-mirrored  in  the  mail. 

So  strode  the  King  full  kingly  to  the  gate. 

Where  in  gay  trappings  o'er  the  burnished  scale 
Bridged  bv  the  saddle,  lus  tall  steed  did  wait 

And  neighed  to  greet  his  monarch  as  he  strode 
And  swung  into  the  stirrups  in  all  state. 

Sadly  those  lovers  each  bade  each  to  God ; 
For  glorj'  is  sweet  but  love  is  loath  to  go ; 

And   through  the  straight  lane  clattering  forth 
we  rode  * 
With  folded  gonfanons  and  lances  low. 

Sebastian  Evans. 
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A  ROMANCE    OF   FLORENCE. 

BY  THOMAS  ADOLPnUS  TROLLOPE. 

The  historian  Migliori,  writing  in  tlie  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  enumerates  twenty-three 
different  visitations  of  pestilence  in  Florence,  of 
which  the  earliest  recorded  occurred  in  1325,  and 
the  last  in  1630.  That  of  the  year  1400  is  the 
eighth  in  Migliori's  catalogue.  It  was  not  so  great 
or  terrible  an  infliction  as  that  of  1338,  which  is 
well  known  as  the  plague  described  by  Boccaccio  ; 
but  the  mortality  was  very  large,  and  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  city  considerable. 

In  the  midst  of  tliis  time  of  trouble  and  sickness 
died  Ginevra  Agolanti,  nata  Almieri.  She  had 
been  married  to  Francesco  Agolanti  only  four  years, 
and  she  was  still  in  tlie  prime  and  tlie  pride  of  her 
remarkable  beauty.  She  was,  we  are  assured,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time  in  Florence. 
Her  marriage  with  Francesco  Agolanti,  however, 
had  been  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  —  for  the  very 
suflicient  reason  tliat,  when  forced  by  her  father 
into  a  marriage  with  him,  her  affections  had  already 
been  bestowed  upon  another.  Ginevra  loved  and 
was  loved  by  Antonio  Rondinelli,  an  ancestor  of 
one  of  the  historians,  who  has  preserved  the  record 
of  Ginevra's  story.  But  the  love  of  Antonio  Ron- 
dinelli and  Ginevra  Almieri  was  as  hopeless  a  pas- 
sion as  that  which  existed  between  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Of  course,  in 
those  mediaeval  Italian  cities,  —  in  which  the  soci- 
ety was  always  divided  into  two  at  least,  if  not  more, 
factions,  between  whom  an  internecine  feud  and 
hatred  raged,  —  such  difficulties,  issuing  in  more  or 
less  tragic  catastrophes,  were  always  occurring. 
Fai*  too  blind  to  recognize  party  badges,  Don  Cupid 
Avas  continually  ignoring  the  difference  and  incom- 

f)atibilities  that  separated  Guelphs  from  Gliibel- 
ines,  Montacuti  from  Capuleti,  Bianchi  from  Neri, 
Panciaticlii  from  Cancellieri,  and  often  even  those 
existing  between  patricians  and  plel)eians. 

Between  the  Almieri  and  the  Rondinelli  there 
could  be  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 
Not  only  were  the  two  families  opposed  in  uie 
burning  politics  of  the  day,  but  the  Almieri  were  a 
house  of  old  patrician  stock,  while  Rondinelli  was 
the  descendant  of  one  of  those  plebeians  who  had 
led  tlie  {>oi)ulace  against  the  magnates  in  1343  I 
Better  migiit  a  daughter  of  the  Almieri  love  one 
of  her  father's  serving-men  tlian  fix  her  affections 
on  a  Rondinelli  !  But  in  that  time  and  clime,  the 
papas  of  marriageable  dautjhters  were  wont  to  make 
very  short  work  of  any  such  erratic  fancies.  Each 
lT«e  citizen,  who  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  upset 


the  whole  order  of  society  for  the  securing  of  po- 
litical liberty,  was  a  thoroughly  despotic  master  of 
his  own  household..  And  so  Ginevra  was  summa- 
rily bidden  to  accept  Francesco  Agolanti  as  her  hus- 
band ;  and  she  never  dreamed  of  refusing  to  do  so  ! 

We  do  not  hear  any  word,  of  any  sort,  which 
could  lead  to  the  belief  that  Ginevra  was  otherwise 
than  a  blameless  wife.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  records  of  Florentine  society  as  it  e^sted 
under  the  principality  of  the  Medici  may  be  in- 
clined either  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  virtue 
under  such  circumstances,  or,  at  least  to  credit 
Ginevra  with  the  possession  of  a  Verj-  rare  and 
matchless  standard  of  female  duty.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
republic,  in  such  respects,  were  not  as  the  manners 
and  morals  of  Florence  under  the  Medici.  The 
"  magnificent "  Lorenzo  had  not  done  his  work  upon 
Florentine  society  in  the  days  when  duty  separated 
Ginevra  Almieri  from  Antonio  Rondinelli.  And 
the  unloving  wife  remained  prudently  and  dutifully 
at  home,  within  the  dark  and  gloomy  wajls  of  her 
husband's  house,  in  the  Corse  de^li  Adimari,  a 
narrow  lane  between  high  prison-like  buildings, 
which,  up  to  the  year  1 840,  or  thereabouts,  occupied 
the  upper  part  of  the  now  well-known  and  modern- 
ized v  ia  Calzainoli. 

So  much  it  was  in  h^  power  to  do  !  But  at  the 
end  of  four  years  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  bear  so 
sunless,  so  cheerless,  so  hopeless  a  life  no  longer. 
She  fell  into  a  state  of  languor  from  which  nothing 
could  rouse  her :  and  then,  the  flickering  lamp  of 
her  life  burning  lower  and  lower,  she  fell  asleep ! 

It  was  a  very  suspicious  thing  in  those  days  to 
fall  ill,  and  a  still  more  suspicious  thing  to  die ! 
The  first  thought  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  any 
one  unkind  enough  to  die  in  the  midst  of  them  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  Dody  as  soon  as  possible.  Short 
time  was  allowed  for  religious  ntes,  and  small 
thought  was  given  to  ceremony  of  any  kind  I  Well 
if  prompt  burial  could  be  attained  I  The  poor 
could  not  always  attain  it.  They  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  throwing  their  dead  into 
the  public  streets,  to  be  picked  uj^'ky  the  dead 
carts  of  the  company  of  the  Misericojjdia  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  attended  to.  But  a"  lady  of  the 
house  of  Agolanti  could  command  intertbent  as 
prompt  as  the  fears  of  her  bereaved  husband  could 
desire.  And  Ginevra  was  wrapped  in  a  shroud, 
and  hurried  away  to  the  sepulchre  which  has  been 
described  above,  within  a  few  hours  afler  closing 
her  eyes. 

Ginevra,  however,  was  not  dead,  nor  had   she 
been  in  any  wise  stricken  by  the  pestilence.    It  had 
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bi'cn  simjjlv  a  cast-  of  gns])endi'd  animation,  from 
'vliiih  the  unfortanate  young  wife  awoke  a  liew 
hoixrs  after  A«  had  be«in  coosigned  to  the  vault  of  the 
Awohvnti.  Hajjpy  that  it  was  a  vault,  and  not  a 
prave  !  Hapj)y  that  in  that  time  of  panic  and  of 
death,  no  thou^rht  of  a  cothn  had  been  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  promptness  of  the  interment ! 
The  tomb,  hastily  oj>enea  by  means  oi'  the  round 
stone  opening  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral  which 
formed  its  means  of  access,  had  received  the  body 
swathed  in  a  shroud,  and  had  been  as  hastily  closed. 
Ginevra  waked  from  her  trance  to  find  her.'elf  in 
darkness  in  a  cold,  damp  air,  and  bound  1  She  called 
aloud  in  the  utter  stillness,  and  the  strange  dull  echo 
from  the  vaults  —  the  sole  result  of  her  cries  — 
startled  her  with  a  horrible  suspicion  of  the  truth  ! 
Perhaps  she  felt  that  those  who  had  laid  her  there 
in  such  haste  had  been  only  too  glad  of  any  color- 
able e.\£Ufie  for  making  all  speed  to  do  so  1 

For  a  while  the  horror  ol'  her  position  overcame 
her,  aiKl  she  sank  biwk,  almost  returning  to  a  state 
of  unconsciousness,  and  almost  content  to  do  so ! 
At  two-and-twenty,  however,  tlu-  instinctive  love 
of  life  6|>eak8  strongly,  and  it  tbrbade  Ginevra  to 
yield  without  a  struggle  to  her  fate. 

After  some  eflfortg  she  succeeded  we  are  told,  in 
liberating  her  hands  from  the  swathing  bands  that 
confined  tliem,  and,  that  having  been  accomplished, 
bad  then  lees  difficulty  in  liberating  her  leet  from 
theii*  li-jatures.  And  then  the  dreadful  suspicion 
that  had  flashed  upon  her  mind  became  a  certainty. 
She  telt  the  damp,  cold,  sunless  ground ;  she  was 
cons(;ious  of  the  heavy  and  foul  odor  of  death  ;  her 
hands  (.'ncouuteued  dreadJiil  objects,  the  nature  of 
which  imagination  but  too  readily  suggested. 
And  all  was  utter  —  utter  darkness  ! 
Nor  ha<i  she  any  me:ing  of  guessing  the  locality 
of  her  prison-house.  For  four  short  years  only  a 
wife,  it  had  never  chanced  that  she  had  been  made 
acquainteil  with  the  burying-place  of  the  tamily  of 
which  she  had  become  a  member.  Some  patrician 
families  buried  in  one  church,  and  some  in  another. 
In  most  cases  the  vaults  beneath  the  pavements  of 
the  churches  were  closed  by  enormous  flagstones, 
shut  down  by  masonry,  and  as  much  beyond  her 
power  to  move  them  as  it  would  have  been  to  lifl 
the  Duorao  1  Ginevra.  had  many  a  day  tripped 
lightly  over  those  huge  stones,  sculptured  mostly 
with  the  arms  of  the  family  whose  dead  reposed 
below.  And  her  heart  sunk  dead  within  her  as 
she  thought  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  e8ca])ing 
from  a  prison  so  closed. 

Again,  again,  and  again  she  raised  her  voice  to 
its  utmost  power,  and  strained  her  ear  in  the 
clinging  hope  of  catcliins  some  answering  sound. 
But  all  was  dead,  dead  silence,  —  silence  as 
intense  as  the  intensity  of  the  dreadful  darkness. 

Some  three  hours,  as  it  was  calculated  ailcr- 
wards,  she  must  have  passed  amid  the  horror  of 
that  dreadful  ))lace,  and  the  agonies  of  gathering 
despair.  liideous  nameless  terrors,  —  dread  of 
what  might  meet  her  t<juch  if  she  moved  from  the 
BiK>t  on  which  her  body  had  been  laid,  or  attempted 
with  gropinit  hands  and  6te,i  to  explore  the  Umits 
of  her  prison-house,  preveDte<l  her  fron)  changing; 
her  ])lac«.  And  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  earth 
again  almost  maddened  by  the  hom>rs  of  her  posi- 
tion and  the  pros|>ect  of  the  dreadful  death  before 
her,  when  suddenly  she  almost  fancied  tluit  she  saw 
a  gleam  of  light.  It  was  very  faint  and  fitftll,  some- 
times a  little  more  decided  and  sometimes  fadint; 
away,  till  Ginevra  Ibucd  it  impossible  to  decide 


whether  the  appearance  was  real  or  only  the  \)vo~\- 
uct  of  her  imagination.  (Jradualljr,  howo\i>r,  the 
pale  gleam,  shining  into  that  depth  of  darkiiess  be- 
came stronger,  —  not  siifficiently  strong  to  illumine 
any  part  of  the  vault  in  such  sort  as  to  render  the 
objects  in  it  visible ;  but  strong  enough  Jm  set  at 
rest  the  doubt  whetJier  indeed  a  ray  of  blessed  light 
had  really  penetrated  into  that  horrible  charnel- 
house.  Yes  !  from  a  quarter  of  the  vault  opposite 
to  her,  there  certainly  was  shining,  and  now  more 
stt^adily,  a  ray  of  light  ! 

ITie  first  notion  that  struck  Ginevra  was  that  the 
ray  nmst  [iroceed  from  the  candles  carried  in  the 
procession  of  some  sacred  function  going  on  in  the 
church  which  was  doubtless  over  her  head.  And 
the  notion  brought  with  it  a  gleam  of  hoj>e.  If,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  procession  should  pass  over 
the  jjavement  above  her,  or  even  near  to  the  place 
of  her  imprisonment,  might  she  not  hope  to  make 
her  voice  heard  ?  She  strained  her  ear,  but  all  was 
still, — utter,  utter  silence.  Still  her  heart  beat 
wildly  witli  hope  !  The  bearers  of  the  candles  that 
cast  the  blessed  ray  of  light  were  doubtless  still  in  a 
far  part  of  the  chuwh.  They  would  come  nearer. 
And  again  she  listened  intently,  with  organs  stimu- 
lated to  the  utmost  to  catch  the  faintest  sound,  — 
in  vain  !  Strange  that  no  footstep  should  be  audi- 
ble I  Strange  that  there  should  be  no  sound  of 
chanting  voices  I  And  then,  sudden  as  the  death- 
stroke  of  a  dagger,  shot  into  her  mind  the  thought 
that,  if  those  Avho  were  moving  and  doubtless  chant- 
ing aloud  in  the  church  above  were  inaudible  to 
her,  her  voice  would  necessarily  be  inaudible  to 
them. 

With  desperate  force  she  shrieked  with  cry  re- 
doubled upon  cry,  till  her  parched  throat  refused  to 
give  forth  sound  !  Still  only  those  hideous  mock- 
ing echoes  answered ;  and  then  all  was  again  si- 
lence, —  the  silence  of  the  tomb  I 

Still  the  light!  —  and  now  certainly  stronger!  — 
strong  enough  she  thought  to  enable  her  straining 
eyes  to  distinguish  that  the  space  immediately  in 
front  of  her  —  between  her  and  the  light  —  was 
void  and  unencumbered  by  any  object.  Fearfully 
and  slowly,  with  half-outstretched  hands,  she  grasped 
her  way  towards  the  side  from  which  it  came.   And 

f>reeently  she  encountered  s^)mcthing,  from  which 
ler  first  iiapul>e  was  to  withdraw  her  hand,  as  if  it 
had  burned  her.  Gradually  and  cautiously,  how- 
ever, venturing  a<;ain  to  put  her  hand  to  it,  the  feel 
of  it  did  not  shock  her  Avith  the  sensation  that  the 
other  objects  she  had  touched  had  produced.  It 
was  wood  CA-idently,  dry  and  clean  apparently,  un- 
like all  else  in  that  honible  place.  A  little  further 
examination  showed  that  the  thing  first  touched 
was  e\  idently  one  of  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  !  And 
the  light  came  from  immediately  above  it ! 

Another  momentary  fla  h  of  ho[)e  1  followed 
cjuickly  by  the  despairing  thought  of  the  impossi- 
bilitv  that  her  strength  should  suffice  to  move  one 
of  those  huge  gravestones  which  her  eye  had  so 
oflen  rested  on  with  indifference,  even  if  she  was 
enabled  to  reach  it. 

Nevertheless,  slowly,  hesitatingly,  cautiously,  she 
climlK'd  the  ladder  step  by  step.  A  very  few  of 
tliem  brought  her  into  contact  with  the  vaultin<r  of 
the  sepulchre  ;  and  then  the  small  orifice  from  which 
the  light  streamed  was  immediately  above  her,  and 
within  her  reach.  A  little  more  exertion  enabled 
her  to  bring  her  eye  close  to  the  opening. 

And  lo,  the  moon  !  —  the  moon  placidly  sailing 
in  tranquil  silence  in  the  clear  blue  sky  t 
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Tlic  inoun  I  Where,  then,  could  »he  be  ?  Where 
had  they  hurried  her  ?o  impatiently  to  her  pra^e  ? 
There  was  then  no  dark  vault,  no  dark  church  nave 
above  her,  only  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  I 

Ajtain  fhe  placed  her  eye  clcse  to  the  hole  from 
which  the  light  streamed,  and  strove  to  catch  the 
form  of  some  object  that  might  enable  her  to  guoss 
the  loca'ity  of  her  place  of  sepulture. 

A  tall  black  line  —  a  tower!  —  yes,  evidently  a 
dark  tower  between  her  and  the  moonlight  I  And, 
—  stay  1  yes  I  sorely,  now  coming  within  the  range 
of  her  Mgiit,  figures  of  men  !  —  living  men  I  —  at  no 
great  distance  near  the  tower's  base  I  — men  with 
flambeaux,  conducting  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen  1 

8nddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  mind.  The 
tower  VM  the  tower  of  the  Guardamorto,  the  dead- 
hoi^se  of  Florence,  and  the  tomb  of  which  she  was 
the  living  occupant  was  one  of  those  under  the  mar^ 
ble  f^U'^s  at  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral. 

That  there  were  sepulchres  of  several  of  the 
patrician  families  of  Florence  beneath  those  steps 
Ginevra  knew  well.  For  oflen  and  often,  like  the 
other  maidens  and  young  men  of  the  city,  had  she 
sat  on  those  steps  to  enjoy  the  cool  evening  hour 
after  a  blazing  summer's  day.  It  was  one  of  the 
coolest  places  to  be  found  within  the  walls ;  and  it 
was  a  common  summer  habit  with  the  Florentines 
to  go  and  ait  there  for  the  double  enjoyment  of  the 
C(X)lnes3  and  that  social  chat  so  dear  to  every  Flor- 
entine man  or  woman.  So  general  was  the  habit 
that,  andldino  at  mormi,  —  literally,  "let  us  go  to 
the  raarblei","  —  was  well  understood  to  mean  an 
invitation  to  go  and  sit  on  the  cathedral  steps. 
Yes !  many  a  lovely  moonlight  night  like  that  she 
was  now  looking  out  on,  had  Ginevra  sat  on  the 
stones  which  now  formed  her  prison,  listening  too 
well,  perhaps,  to  forbidden  whisperings  from  Anto- 
nio Ilundinelli,  to  have  ever  noticed  that  the  Ago- 
lanti,  among  others,  had  their  place  of  burial  there. 

And  there  was  the  black  old  tower  of  the  Guard- 
amorto just  opposite,  by  the  southern  side  of  the 
baptistery.  It  formerly  stood  Just  on  the  spot  at 
the  corner  of  the  Via  de  Calzainoli,  where  the 
beautiful  little  loggia  of  the  hospital  of  the  Bigallo 
now  stands,  and  was  the  place,  as  its  name  imports, 
to  which  the  Florentine  dead  were  consigned  pre- 
viously to  their  interment. 

In  that  autumn  of  1400,  the  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  urand  old  Guardamorto  tower  was  the  likeliest 
in  all  Florence  to  find  men  stirring  and  abroad  in 
the  dead  of  the  night.  For  few  were  the  hours  in 
that  time  of  pestilence  during  which  no  dead  were 
brou  rht  to  the  dead-hoase  I 

With  what  frantic  eagerness  did  Ginevra  cry 
aloud  as  she  saw  what  appeared  tlie  certainty  of 
help  so  near  her !  But  the  cruel  vault  shnt  in  her 
voice.  The  rough  men  intent  on  their  hideous  and 
dangerous  duty,  and  eager  only  to  have  done  with 
it  as  s  mn  as  poesible.  heard  her  not,  and  probably 
would  have  paid  little  attention,  if  they  had  heard 
it,  to  any  ni'jht-cries  di!<turbing  the  silence  of  the 
pla'rue--itrieken  yet  often  roystering  city. 

Qiickly  depositin-r  their  horrible  cargo  within 
the  dead-house,  the  men  with  their  cart  and  flam- 
beaux hurrietl  off,  the  silence  once  more  unbroken, 
and  the  placid  mooniizht  unbroken  by  their  hideous 
shadows.  And  that  hope  faded  from  the  mental 
vision  of  the  poor  prisoner  I 

Thus  left  alone  with  her  terrible  thoughts,  how- 
ever, Ginevra  snd<lenly  bethought  her  that  she  had 
formerly  seen  and  noted  —  noted  mechanically,  as 
one  does  th^it  which  is  of  no  sort  of  interest  to  ut 


—  that  tlie  sepulchres  under  the  steps  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  closed,  not  with  huge  flagstones,  as  large 
as  the  vault  itself,  such  as  she  had  Feen  in  the  fl(X)r8 
of  the  churches,  but  with  circular  stones  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  diameter.  And  it  struck  her  that 
if  the  approach  to  the  place  she  was  in  were  thus 
closed,  and  if  the  stone  were  not  fastened  down  by 
cement,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  impossible  for  her 
to  move  it  from  its  place. 

With  some  difticulty,  and  afler  several  trials,  she 
did  at  last  succeed  in  getting  her  shoulder  into 
such  a  position  that  she  could  bring  the  whole 
strength  of  her  muscles  to  bear  with  an  upheaving 
force  on  the  stone  above  her,  —  and  with  a  desper- 
ate effort  did  heave  it  from  its  place. 

And  there  was  the  way  open  before  her  to  return 
once  more  from  the  charnel-house  to  the  haunts  of 
the  living  I 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  raising  herself  through 
the  aperture,  she  crejit  forth ;  and,  exhausted  by 
the  effort  not  less  than  by  the  emotions  she  had 
undergone,  she  sat  herself  down  to  rest  awhile  on 
the  old  familiar  steps  where  she  had  so  oflen  sat 
before. 

To  rest  awhile,  —  and  to  think  I  The  whole  of 
the  Piazza  San  Giovanni  was  as  silent  as  the 
charnel-house  from  which  she  had  escaped.  Since 
the  men  who  had  brought  the  cart  of  plague-stricken 
dead  to  the  Guardamorto  had  gone  off,  no  living 
soul  had  been  visible^  and  no  sound  of  life  had  been 
audible  I  And  then^  sat  Ginevra  by  the  side  of 
the  open  sepulchre  in  her  grave-clothes !  And  as 
she  sat  thinking  what  next  she  should  do,  the 
moon,  which  had  served  her  so  well  to  light  the 
way  to  her  escape,  hid  herself  behind  the  clouds  ; 
the  sky  became  overcast,  and  the  first  drops  of  a 
shower  began  to  fall.  Autumnal  rains  come  heavily 
in  southern  latitudes  when  they  do  come.  They 
come  with  a  bleak  and  pitiless  Libeccio  wind  from 
the  Leghorn  coast ;  and  in  another  ten  minutes 
poor  Ginevra,  in  her  ghostlike  toilet,  wa«  wetted  to 
the  skin  and  shivering  with  cold. 

So  with  a  piteous  and  wistful  look  around  the 
desolate  piazza,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  having 
made  up  lier  mind  to  go  to  her  husband's  house. 
It  was  not  far  off.  She  had  to  pass  beneath 
Giotto's  campanile  tower,  to  cross  the  open  space 
around  the  cathedral,  and  then  to  turn  down  a 
small  narrow  street  which  opens  out  of  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  to  the  southward,  and  passing  by  the 
side  of  the  oratory  of  the  company  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia,  would  bring  her  to  the  door  of  the  Palazzo 
Agolanti,  the  front  of  which  was  in  the  Corso  degli 
Ademaii. 

Rising  from  her  seat  on  the  marble  steps  not 
without  an  effort,  —  for  she  was  now  suffering  from 
the  reaction  following  the  terrible  tension  of  mind 
and  nerve  during  the  last  hour  or  more,  and  was 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  witli  cold,  —  she 
drew  the  one  garment  that  covered  her  (her 
shroud)  around  her.  and  cowering  aloncr  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  broad  eaves  of  the  houses  through 
the  silent  and  solitary  street,  soon  reached  the  door 
of  the  Palazzo  Agolanti. 

Timidly  usin?  the  huge  knocker,  she  let  it  fall 
on  the  hammer,  and  started  as  the  sotmd  echoed 
throuzh  the  narrow,  silent  street,  and  rumbled  in 
the  lar.'e,  empty,  vaulted  hall  of  th«-  Palazzo.  Long 
and  patiently  she  waited,  though  shaking  in  every 
limb  and  ready  to  drop.  But  no  answer  came  to 
her  summons.  Again  and  again,  knocking  at  last 
more  boldly  and  with  more  decision,  she  tried  to 
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obtain  50ine  answer.  At  last  Francesco  Apjolanti 
himself,  her  husband,  appeared  at  an  uj)per  window, 
and  demanded  who  disturbed  the  house  and  the 
neighborhood  at  that  hour  of  the  night  ? 

"  Francesco  1  It  is  I,  Ginevra !  your  unfortunate 
wife  I  It  is  I,  Francesco !  For  the  love  of  (iod, 
open  the  door  !  " 

In  the  bad  and  miserable  davs  of  that  memorable 
autumn,  men  were  living  in  t'lorence  amid  daily 
recurring  scenes  of  horror  and  dismay,  —  amid 
sights  and  sounds  and  emotions  calculated  to  foster 
every  sort  of  superstitious  dread,  and  to  keep  the 
nerves  strung  to  an  abnormal  degree  of  tension. 
The  Florentine  of  the  old  republic,  like  his  de- 
scendant of  the  present  day,  was  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances little  given  to  trouble  himself  with 
thoughts  and  fancies  coniiected  with  the  denizens 
of  another  world.  But  death  in  those  days  was 
rife  around  liim,  —  that  portal  of  the  unseen  world 
was  so  constantly  and  so  widely  open,  that  in  dero- 
gation of  their  ordinary  habits  of  mind,  men  were 
prone  to  imaginations  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  assailed  them,  and  were  led  to  fancy  that  the 
widely  opened  and  constantly  traversed  way  lead- 
ing from  this  world  to  the  other  might  possibly  be 
more  than  in  ordinary  times  repassed  by  those  who 
had  already  travelled  it,  as  it  was  more  frequently 
traversed  by  those  departing  hence. 

And  under  the  impression  of  such  emotions  and 
of  the  astonishment  and  dread  of  the  moment, 
Francesco  Agolanti  doubted  not  that  the  ghostlike 
figure,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  the  grave,  who 
thus  in  the  stillest  hour,  of  the  night  revisited  her 
once  home,  was  in  truth  an  imblessed  wandering 
spirit  from  the  other  world  whose  proper  abiding- 
place  was  —  at  all  events,  not  amid  the  haunts 
of  living  men  and  beneath  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon  I  Perhaps,  also,  four  years  of  unloving  wed- 
lock had  left  a  consciousness  in  Francesco's  heart 
that  the  spirit  of  his  wife,  doomed  or  permitted  to 
revisit  thus  the  scenes  of  her  past  life,  had  not 
resought  her  uiarried  home  with  any  feeling  or  pur- 
pose that  could  tend  to  render  her  an  agreeable  or 
desirable  visitor  there. 

So  Ginevra's  husband,  hastily  muttering  such 
Latin  words  of  adjuration  as  the  amount  of  his 
acquaintance  with  church  formulas  rendered  possi- 
ble to  him,  bade  the  imquiet  ghost  begone  to  her, 
own  place ;  and  slammm^  to  the  heavy  wooden 
shutter,  hastened  back  to  burj'  himself  under  the 
bedclothes,  which  were  no  doubt  in  those  days,  as 
in  these,  known  to  be  the  safest  refuge  from  all 
ghostly  visitors,  —  perhaps  fit)m  the  non-conduct- 
in^(iualities  of  the  blankets  ! 

Thus  repulsed,  the  unhappy  woman  turned  from 
the  unopening  door,  and  dragged  herself  to  the 
house  of  Bernardo  Almieri,  her  father.  It  was  situ- 
ated behind  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  Mer- 
cato  Vecchio,  not  far  from  the  river.  But  there, 
too,  she  met  witli  a  similar  reception ;  and  at  the 
house  of  an  uncle  who  lived  hard  by  it  was  the 
same  thing.  No  one  would  believe  that  that  ghost- 
like figure  of  one  whom  they  all  knew  to  be  dead 
and  burisd,  thus  wandering  about  the  city  in  her 
grave-clothes  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  was  other 
than  a  denizen  of  the  world  of  spirits,  who  ought 
not  by  any  means  to  be  encouraged  in  such  unholy 
and  uncanny  practices. 

Refused  ana  rejected  on  all  hands,  poor  Ginevra 
began  to  give  herself  up  to  despair.  Was  then  the 
open  tomb  which  she  had  left  really  the  only  asy- 
lum in  which  to  lude  her  head?    'Were  all  who 
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had  known  her  determined  to  hunt  her  back  into 
the  ijrave  into  which  they  had  prematurely  hurried 
her  :  lletracing  her  steps  towards  the  cathedral, 
as  if  really  with  the  object  of  going  back  to  the 
tomb,  to  which  everybody  bade  her  to  return,  she 
wandered  up  the  Via  Calzainoli,  and,  jxissmg  by 
the  Loggia  di  San  Bartolomeo,  which  then,  but 
now  no  longer,  existed  there,  laid  herself  down 
under  the  arches  of  it  to  die. 

And  lying  there  she  bethought  her  that  there 
was  yet  one  other  i)erson  in  the  world  who  had 
once  known  her  well,  and  who  possibly  might  — 
for  the  sake  of  old  long  since  vanished  days  —  find 
the  heart  to  welcome  her  even  though  she  came  to 
him  in  her  grave-clothes  1  Would  Antonio  Rondi- 
nelli,  who  had  so  worshipped  that  poor  form  of  hers 
when  decked  in  other  fashion,  turn  from  it  w^th 
terror  and  loathing  when  clad  in  cerements  ?  Ron- 
dinelli,  the  first  and  only  one  who  had  ever  poured 
a  love-tale  in  her  ear,  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
loved  —  would  he,  too,  drive  her  from  his  door? 
It  is  easy  to  understand  all  the  feelings  which 
would  natm-ally  oppose  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
her  seeking  an  asylum  in  Rondinelli's  house.  But, 
driven  as  she  was  from  door  to  door,  despairing, 
and  feeling  like  to  die,  she  once  more  dragged  her- 
self to  her  feet  from  off  the  pavement  of  the  Loggia 
di  San  Bartolomeo,  and  with  tottering  steps  made 
her  way  to  the  Palazzo  Rondinelli. 

Once  more  she  knocked  ;  and  more  timidly  this 
time,  when  an  upper  window  was  opened,  cried,  — 
"  It  is  I,  Ginevra !  Do  you  not  know  me,  Signor 
Antonio  ?  It  is  I.  Neither  my  husband  nor  my 
father  will  open  their  doors  to  me  !  Will  you,  too, 
drive  me  away  ?  " 

Perhaps  Antonio  Rondinelli  had  that .  in  him 
wliich  Francesco  Agolanti  had  not ;  and  thence  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  Ginevra  had  loved  the  one 
and  could  never  find  in  her  heart  any  love  for  the 
other.  Perhaps,  though  Love  may  be  blind,  there 
are  some  things  which  the  eyes  that  he  has  touched 
can  see  more  unmistakingly  than  any  other  eyes 
whatever  !  At  all  events,  the  possibility  that  Gine- 
vra herself  in  the  flesh  was  standing  before  his  door 
had  more  weight  with  Rondinelli  tiian  any  ghostly 
terrors.  He  had  as  much  reason  as  any  of  the 
others,  at  whose  doors  the  unhappy  Ginevra  had 
so  fruitlessly  knocked,  to  think  her  an  unsubstan- 
tial visitor  from  the  world  of  spirits.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  him  to  hear  that  well-remembered 
voice  appealing  to  him  and  to  remain  deaf  to  the 
aj)i)eal.  Rushing  down  to  the  door,  his  first  act 
was  to  bring  the  half-fainting  woman  into  the 
house  ;  his  second  to  call  up  liis  mother  that  every 
care  and  fostering  attention  might  be  given  to  the 
poor  wanderer. 

Antonio  and  his  mother  soon  succeeded  in 
restoring  her  strength  and  vital  forces,  and  then 
her  strange  and  terrible  tale  was  told.  But  what 
next  was  to  be  done  ?  lEarly  before  the  dawn  Ron- 
dinelli hurried  out  to  the  steps  of  the  cathedral, 
found  the  stone  which  formed  the  opening  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Agolanti  displaced,  obtaining  thence 
full  confirmation  —  if  any  confinuation  had  been 
n(!cessary  —  of  poor  Ginevra's  story,  and  carefully 
replaced  the  stone.  The  husband,  the  father,  and 
the  uncle,  who  had  closed  their  doors  against  her, 
whatever  they  might  have  whispered  to  each  other, 
took  verj'  good  care  to  keep  to  themselves  all  men- 
tion of  so  scandalous  a  fact  as  the  unhallowed 
walking  from  her  grave  of  their  wife,  daughter,  and 
niece.     In  Florence,  while  Ginevra  was  recovering 
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health  and  strength  in  the  most  secret  chamber  of 
tae  Rondinelli  Palace,  she  was  deemed  by  every- 
body to  be  dead  and  safely  buried  beneath  the 
marble  steps  of  the  Duomo. 

But  stilt  what  were  they  to  do,  —  they,  Anto- 
nio and  Ginevra? 

What  was  done  was  this  I 

Rondinelli  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  re- 
public for  license  to  marry  Ginevra, —  "late  Gine- 
vra dei  Agolanti";  and  backed  his  application  by 
regular  certificates  of  tlie  death  and  burial  of  the 
lady  who  had  borne  that  name  !  He  related  public- 
ly, moreover,  how  Ginevra  had  returned  from  the 
tomb  to  the  house  of  her  former  husband,  to  that  of 
her  father,  and  to  that  of  her  uncle  ;  and  how  all 
of  them  had  persisted  in  their  determination  to  con-" 
sider  her  dead,  and  in  their  refusal  to  recognize,  or 
to  have  anything  further  to  say  to  her ! 

And  thereupon,  as  the  historians  assure  us,  it 
was  authoritatively  decided  that  Ginevra  degli 
Agolanti  was  to  all  le^al  intents  and  purposes 
dead  ;  and  that  the  lady  produced  by  Antonio 
Rondinelli  was  free  to  wed  with  him  or  anybody 
else  on  whom  she  might  choose  to  bestow  herself. 

And  of  course  Antonio  and  Ginevra  were  forth- 
with married ;  and  of  course  they  "  lived  happily 
ever  after." 

A  writer  of  tlie  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
Agostino  Ademollo,  in  his  book  entitled  "  Marietta 
de'  Ricci,"  having  occasion  to  allude  to  this  tradi- 
tion of  Ginevra,  remarks  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  legend,  with  the  exception  of  the 
marriaw  with  Rondinelli,  with  which  the  story 
concludes.  And  assuredly  no  "doctor  utriusque 
juris "  would  undertake  to  support  the  canonical 
validity  of  the  marriage  between  Antonio  and  Gin- 
evra under  the  circumstances  related.  But  those 
who  know  what  sort  of  things  were  often  done  in 
such  matters  in  those  days,  —  who  specially  are 
acquainted  with  the  sort  of  spirit  that  prevailed 
among  the  citizens  of  the  masterful  old  republic, 
wliich  once,  when  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
caused  the  theologians  of  the  commonwealth  to  re- 
ply by  hurling  back  an  excommunication  of  his 
Holiness,  —  those  who  remember  this  and  other 
such-like  specimens  of  the  old  Florentine  proclivities, 
will  probably  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  Florence  may,  when  the  storj'  of  Gine\Ta  was 
told,  have  thought  it  very  fair,  reasonable,  and 
proper  that  Rondinelli  should  have  the  lady  for 
nis  pains;  and,  so  thinking,  may  have  decreed 
tliat  he  should  have  her  to  wife,  let  Roman  civil- 
ians and  canonists  say  what  they  might  about  it ! 

Besides,  if  am'body  needs  any  further  and  more 
entirely  undenial)le  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  legend,  is  there  not  still  extant  in  the  City  of 
Flowers,  the  Via  della  Morta,  the  little  street  run- 
ning out  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  by  the  side  of 
the  Misericordia,  down  which  Ginevra  passed  when 
escaping  from  her  tomb  to  the  house  of  her  husband, 
and  which  received  its  name  from  that  fact  ? 
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(Second  Paper.) 
DIDACTIC   FICTION. 

The  rei^  of  didactic  fiction  for  children  was  in- 
augurated by  the  Edgeworth  family,  who  produced 
a  great  and  lasting  effect  upon  education  and  juve- 
nile  study.    It  is  always  difficult  to  beliei«  that 
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they  were  Irish,  so  unlike  was  the  whole  tone  of 
character  to  the  ordinary  nation  alone,  except  in 
a  certain  ardor  and  intolerance.  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  husband  to  four  wives  in  succession, 
father  of  twenty  children,  and  with  a  true  genius  in 
his  eldest  daughter,  had  certainly  unusual  facilities 
for  studying  "  practical  education,"  and  between 
himself  and  his  daughter  Maria  much  that  was 
really  wise  and  valuable  was  enunciated,  though 
mixed  with  a  good  deal  that  was  absurd  and  prag- 
matical. He  was  the  first  who  impressed  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  the  seemingly  wise  but  excessively 
f(K)lish  maxim,  that  nothing  should  be  taught  to 
children  that  they  cannot  understand.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  a  man  with  so  many  young  peo- 
ple around  him  should  have  been  so  utterly  blind 
to  that  curiously  disproportionate  power  of  memory 
with  which  childhood  is  gifted,  as  if  for  the  very 
ptmiose  of  accumulating  stores  for  future  use,  as 
well  as  to  the  almost  equal  delight  in  the  myste- 
rious and  half  comprehended.  Such  instincts  are 
absolutely  condemned  by  him  as  either  conceit  or 
imitation,  or  the  mere  love  of  pretty  sounds.  He 
would  allow  children  to  enter  no  temple  of  wisdom 
that  their  own  rushlight  cannot  thoroughly  illu- 
minate, to  tread  no  path  which  their  reason  does  not 
accept,  —  never  to  be  satisfied  without  replies  to 
their  ever-recurring  "  why  and  wherefore."  Noth- 
ing is  too  grand,  mysterious,  and  sacred,  too  pre- 
cious or  too  important,  to  be  either  reduced  to 
their  level  or  ignored  :  the  discipline  of  unquestion- 
ing obedience,  the  duty  of  enforced  attention,  the 
reverence  of  awe,  the  joy  of  beauty  beyond  compre- 
hension, are  all  denied  to  them.  In  truth,  Richard 
Edgeworth  must  have  been  singularly  deficient  either 
in  imagination  or  sense  of  beauty.  Looking  back  at 
the  joint  works  of  himself  and  his  daughter,  it  is 
strange  to  find  how  little  there  is  of  sense  of  admi- 
ration. There  is  actual  condemnation  of  any  sort 
of  purchase  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  eye ;  the 
strongest  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  scenery 
that  we  can  remember  is  of  the  oaks  of  Wootton,  — 
of  poetr}',  of  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  and  of 
Pope's  gaudy  and  falsified  translation  of  Homer's 
moonlight  simile ;  music  is  never  dwelt  on,  and 
even  in  childhood  we  were  scandalized  at  the  utter 
indifference  to  a  picture-gallery  supposed  to  be  nat- 
ural to  the  young,  when  we  remembered  gazing 
with  strange  dreamy  delight  at,  among  others,  a 
copy  of  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  at  Paul  Potter's 
Evening,  and  at  Erminia  and  her  shepherds  in  the 
National  Gallerj'. 

Practice  was  probably  better  than  theory  in  Mr. 
Edgeworth.  An  able  man,  always  instructing  his 
children,  and  exciting  them  to  activity  of  mind,  h^ 
had  no  means  of  seeing  that  the  never  putting  a 
spade  into  ground  that  could  not  easily  be  dug  up, 
led  to  unwillingness  ever  to  go  deep ;  and  that 
reading  nothing  not  easily  understood  might  be  a 
habit  retained  through  life.  He  did  much  by  awak- 
ening attention  in  part^nts,  and  showing  them  use- 
ful methods  ;  and  his  daughter,  a  genius  far  beyond 
himself,  gave  a  life  and  animation  to  all  bis  tenets, 
which  carried  them  far  and  wide. 

Their  first  joint  juvenile  work,  the  "Parent's 
Assistant,"  was,  we  believe,  intended  to  supplement 
the  "  Evenings  at  Home."  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
Maria  Edgeworth's  dramatic  power  made  this, 
compared  with  those  little  iK)lished  hanl  pebbles,  a 
chain  of  bright  crystals  reflecting  every  phtM  of 
childhooil  in  true  and  brilliant  colors,  but  still  — 
just  not  diamonds. 
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Another  thing  that  is  strange  is,  how  euch  stick- 
lers for  accuracy  and  truth  committed  siidi  strange 
pieces  of  negligence  and  ignorance  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Parent's  Assistant."  Had  they  no 
Eton  friends  to  dcMaibe  to  tJie:n  the  absurtlities  oi' 
their  Mjntem  ?  Did  they  not  know  the  Neapolitan 
nature  better  than  to  make  the  public  opinion  of 
the  children  drum  out  of  the  market-place  a  l>oy 
convicted  of  lying  and  cheating  ?  Did  they  really 
suppose  that,  even  in  glass  hives,  bees  amiably  al- 
lowed their  misti-ess  to  come,  like  "  Simple  Susan,'' 
with  a  s|)ojn,  iuid  helj>  herself  to  a  slice  o[  their 
comb  without  nM»:«  ado?  and  did  they  imagine 
Hereford  Cathedral  *  to  be  solely  tlie  charge  of  a 
church-warden  ?  Was  this  the  consequence  of  the 
father  Edgeworth's  co'.uplat!eney  in  his  universal 
knowledge,  or  was  it  tlie  effect  of  tliat  generaticMi's 
happy  immunity  from  criticism  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  great  admirer  of  "  Simple 
Susan,''  and  was  heard  to  say  tliat  *•  when  die  boy 
briniis  back  the  lamb  to  the  little  girl,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  put  dowu  the  book  and  cry." 
We  can  imagine  him  to  have  worked  up  his  own 
feelings  to  tliis  pitch  when  rcadinsj  to  his  children, 
or  mayhap  to  the  gifted  little  Marjorie  Fleming, 
who,  auiidst  the  much  stronger  (not  to  say  tainted) 
meats  mentioned  in  her  diary,  speaks  of  "  IVIits 
Eg-worth's  tales "  with  passing  approbation.  In 
general,  Maria  seldom  ventures  on  tlie  jiathetic,  and 
only  successfully  in  a  few  Irisli  portraits.  Usually, 
she  is  as  cold  as  she  is  clear,  and  perhaps  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  wholesome  reading  for  children, 
whose  susceptibilities  are  much  better  left  unstirred 
by  mere  fiction.  "  Simple  Susaa,"  "Lazy  Law- 
rence," the  "  Orphans,"  and  "  Waste  not.  Want 
Dot,"  are  the  best  tales  in  the  "  Parent's  Assistant." 
The  Orphans,  as  well  as  the  "  scotching  "  children 
on  the  read  to  Dunst-able,  do  indeed  perform  won- 
derful feats,  but  a  belief  in  infinite  possibility  is 
dear  to  tlw  young,  and  very  good  tor  them.  Made- 
moiselle Paniche  is  a  portrait  of  a  class  of  French 
governesses  which  we  suppose  existed  in  those 
days.  It  is  only  made  gotii  for  children  by  the 
clever  painting  of  the  young  Helen's  hasty  friend- 
ship, an  I  fix)lish  love  of  making  trumpery  jM-esents, 
—  a  fashion  over-prevalent  in  (;ur  day.  The  "  Fila^ 
gree  Basket  "  is  thoroughly  Edgeworthian.  Poor 
Rosa  nond,  who  here  fiist  saw  tlie  light,  is  dumb- 
founded by  her  wise  father  and  mother's  inquii-ies, 
why  a  person's  birthday  should  be  kept  more  than 
any  otiier  day  of  her  life ;  and  her  attempts  at 
present-making  are  not  directed,  nr>r  assisted,  but 
permitted  to  stultify  themselves.  This  was  part  of 
the  system,  and  on  her  next  appearance  in  "  Early 
Jjcssons,"  this  poor,  ill-used  child  is,  by  way  of 
wholesome  lesson,  allowed  to  give  the  price  of  a 
noedi'ul  pair  of  shoes  for  a  purple  jar  in  a  chemist's 
shop,  witliout  being  warne<l  that  the  color  is  not 
residinit  in  the  glass,  but  only  in  the  lii^uid  within. 
If  it  ever  hap|>ene^,  it  was  a  most  unjustifiable 
trick  I  Yet  some  of  Uie  lessrms  to  Rosamond  upon 
present  or  future  enjoyment  have  lasted  us  oar  life, 
rhe  minor  morals  of  life  have  never  been  better 
treated  than  by  Maria  Edgeworth.  "Principles," 
as  she  calls  them,  —  by  which  is  meant  religious 
faith  producing  obedience  to  moral  precepts.  — are 
taken  for  granted ;  and  the  good  sense,  honor,  and 
expediency  of  life  are  tlie  theme.  It  is  a  high- 
minded  expediency,  the  best  side  of  Epicureanism. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  policy  it  always  is ; 
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success  is  always  the  objex.>t  and  tlie  reward,  but  it 
is  not  a  showy,  gaudy  gratification  of  vanity,  al- 
though it  may  be  of  pride.  Truth  and  moral  cour- 
age are  evidently  the  favorite  qualities,  and  honor 
is  kept  very  high  and  true.  There  is  also  a  con- 
tempt for  mere  pleasures  of  the  senses  which  is  very 
wholesome;  a  disdain  for  sugar-plums  and  fine 
clotlies,  which  it  would  be  well  to  renew  in  the 
present  generation. 

Something  of  this  was  due  to  the  reaction  in  favor 
of  simplicity  that  preceded  the  French  Rvivolution. 
Tlie  grand  severity  of  the  classic  philosopher  was 
the  ideal.  The  sight  of  the  foul  orgies  of  the 
Frenoi  court  and  noblesse,  and  the  still  coarser  and 
ruder  revels  of  English  rakes,  made  a  strict  regimea 
noble  ajid  beautifil  in  comparison.  Every  better 
instinct  awoke  in  favor  of  the  avoidance  of  all  man- 
ner of  excess.  Religion,  then  reviving  in  a  stern, 
puritanical  form,  strongly  supported  this  sjiirit  of 
abst'euiiousness  :  with  what  enect  is  testified  by  our 
fine  elderly  men,  slender  eaters,  oflen  water-drink- 
ers, kxdiing  with  disgust  at  food  taken  at  irregular 
times,  despising  smoking  simply  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  a  mere  bodily  indulgence ;  and  utterly  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  theory  of  later  times  which 
prizes  physical  indulgence  as  a  right  and  attribute 
of  the  complete  human  creature.  Alcibiades,  rather 
than  Aurelius,  has  become  the  modern  model. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  Richard  Ed<rewortli 
and  the  pedantic  maxims  or  proverbs  which  he  set 
lus  daughter  to  illustrate,  and  between  the  narrow 
banks  of  which  her  bright  genius  flowed  through 
the  twelve  volumes  of  "  Popular,  Moral,  and  Fash- 
ionable Tales."  We  wish  that  some  of  these  could 
be  published  afresh,  apart  from  the  rest,  for  tliey 
are  a  great  mixture,  and  some  are  by  no  means  fitted 
for  tlie  young  (for  whom,  indited,  they  were  not 
intendti^).  "  Manoeuvring,"  "  Vivian,"  "  Ennui," 
and  "  The  Absentee,"  in  "  Fashionable  Tales  " ; 
the  "  Bad  French  Governess,"  in  "  Moral  Tales  "  ; 
and  the  less  known  "  Legacy,"  in  "  Popular  Tales," 
—  are  all  admii-able  novelettes.  "  Lame  Jcrvis  "  is 
much  too  interesting  to  be  forgotten,  and  would  be 
much  liked  by  Uie  lads  of  a  parish  library ;  and  the 
"  Ciood  Aunt,"  the  "  Good  French  Governess,"  in 
"  Moral  Tales,"  "  Emilie  de  Coulanges,"  and  "  Ma- 
dame de  Fleury  "  in  tlie  "  fashionable  "  volumes, 
would  make  a  charming  book  for  young  people.  The 
last  of  these  is,  we  believe,  a  veritable  history  of  a 
lienevolent  ladv ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  tlian 
the  lesson  in  "  liimilie  de  Coulanges  "  against  spoil- 
ing generosity  in  great  things  by  fretful  exactions 
in  little  ones.  There  is  something  very  touching  in 
the  manner  in  which  tlie  French  emigrant  noblesse 
occur  in  several  of  these  stories,  with  their  dis- 
tresses, their  strancre  resources,  and  their  unfailing 
cheerfulness;  but  Madame  de  Coulanges  and  her 
daughU^r  Emilie  are  the  best  of  all,  the  one  in  her 
frivolity,  the  otlier  in  her  sweetness.  Anotlier  capi- 
tal story  among  the  "  Moral  Tales  "  is  tlie  "  L'Amie 
Inconnue,"  where  tlie  romantic  girl  absolutely  runs 
away  from  home  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  authoress  of  certain  Rosa  Matilda  novels,  with 
whom  she  has  enjoyed  a  sentimental  correspond- 
ence. We  believe  the  idea  was  taken  from  die 
"  Female  Qiixote "  (which,  however,  we  have 
never  seen),  but  it  is  carried  out  with  more  wit,  and 
less  caricature  than  Mr.  Paget's  "  Lucretia." 

"  Early  Lessons  "  began  under  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
suiieriute.ndence,  but  by  and  by  they  developed  into 
their  far  more  charming  sequels.  Frank  —  though 
a  littl*  too  much  of  an  Edgeworthian  Emile  —  is 
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a  real,  fredi,  bri<ibt  Ikjv,  with  his  fits  of  idleness  and 
Btilt-iaipruvotneot,  his  beloved  pony  Felix,  his  ma*- 
alficeut  attempt  at  an  orrery,  and  Iiis  n^gn*t^  that 
he  cannot  be  a  self-taught  trenius.  We  have  no 
douljt  tltat  ho  is  exactly  wliat  a  wdl-disposetl  Kdsfe- 
wortliian  boy  would  Lh;,  and  tu  our  childhood  ho 
was  a  dear  friend  and  companion.  Rjsamoud  is 
4(uite  equal  as  a  portrait,  and  acme  of  the  lessons  to 
which  slie  gives  occasion  .still  remain  unapproached 
in  excellence.  Excuses,  airs,  and  {graces,  aud  false 
dariu<^  and  timidity  (see  the  Black  Lane),  are  ail 
troatel  with  :i  liirht  jjrace  and  <;ood  sense.  (>erha|>s, 
only  ciurpassed  in  the  "  Conversations  d'Euiilie  " 
mentioned  above. 

We  hear  that  children  dislike  these  books  now, 
as  beiucr  dry.  Is  it  the  natural  impatience  of  tlie 
last  generation's  fashions,  or  is  it  that  they  are 
too  much  used  to  sentiment,  rapid  incident,  and 
broad  fun  to  appreciate  quiet  detail  ?  As  to 
"  Harry  an«l  Lucy,"  a  certain  exertion  of  mind  is 
necessary  lor  reading  it,  and  Scott,  whose  imagina- 
tive nature  would  naturally  slirink  troiu  science  and 
mechanics,  laughed  at  it;  but  we  hold  to  its  real 
value.  First  principles  are  capitally  explained,  and 
better  popularized  than  we  liave  ever  seen  them 
elsewhere,  and  they  an-i  well  relieved  by  character- 
istic sketches  of  that  thorough  girl  Lucy,  and  her 
jiloildin  »,  perseverin::  brother.  That  long  journey 
of  theirs,  throuzh  tlie  Biack  Country  and  among 
the  StatTordshire  potteries,  will  long  be  memorable 
in  our  eyes,  and  all  the  mure  so  because  they  trav- 
elled post  in  their  own  carriage,  and  relieved  the 
way  with  sense  and  nonsense,  ranging  from  Hum- 
boldt's travels  to  "  the  grand  Faujandrum  himself." 
Miss  Edgeworth  seldom  came  nearer  to  pathos  than 
in  the  account  of  Harry's  accident ;  and  the  day 
during  his  convalescence,  when  Lucy  insisted  on 
"  feeding  liim  on  nothing  but  plums,"  has  acted  as 
a  salutary  warning  to  us  tlirough  life. 

These  works  of  Mu'ia  Edgeworth's  spread 
through  a  long  s{)ace,  reaching  from  the  youth  of 
tho  grandi!iothers  to  that  of  the  mothers  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Their  influence  was  very  wide, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  equal  importance  rose  up 
coevally  with  them,  not  at  least  in  the  same  style. 
All  the  "  story-books  "  of  the  jjeriod  bear  their  im- 
press, and  liave  tlie  same  coldness  without  the 
same  Ireshness.  Even  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
though  writing  so  deliciously  oi  children,  could  not 
write  y'o/-  them.  She  saw  them  from  outside,  not 
from  within,  and  her  juvenilp  tales  are  not  sponta- 
neou.s  overflows  ofgood-humured  love  of  village  na- 
ture seen  tlirough  rose-colored  spectacles,  but  all 
smack  of  being  done  as  task-work  for  the  annuals 
that  preceded  tho  more  modem  magazines,  of 
which  there  were  none  for  children  except  a  very 
clever  "Juvenile  Spectator."  Mrs.  Hnfland  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  voluminous  writer,  but  in  general 
she  wearisomely  exaggerated  the  Edgeworth  lash- 
ion  of  making  childnm  sup(x>rt  the  whole  family  by 
wonderful  exertions  and  inventions.  Now  children 
have  no  objection  to  see  themselves  made  valuable 
and  important,  but  Mrs.  Hofl  ind's  sons  and  dau.di- 
ters  of  geniuB  do  not  remain  childn-n  ^ler  the  first 
few  pages,  and  after  exertions  and  successes  beyond 
the  reach  of  sympathy,  pass  .into  the  iminteresting 
grown-up  world.  iJer  "  Rich  Boys  and  Poor 
Boys  "  and  "  Young  Crusoe  "  seem  to  our  memoiy 
her  only  n^allv  interesting  books.  But  anion j;  all 
the  juvenil.5  library  of  this  d.ite,  how  shines  out 
Mary  Lamb's  "  Mrs.  Leicester's  School !  "  It  is 
one  of  those  books  of  real  force  and  beauty  that 


ma<le  a  mark  in  our  mind  long,  long  ere  we  knew 
that  books  had  authors,  and  th%t  authors  had  dililr- 
ent  degrees  of  fame.  The  volume  was  not  our  otvn, 
but  was  devoured  at  a  young  companion's  house, 
certainly  b«'fore  our  eleventh  year.  The  child  lead- 
ing her  uncle  to  her  mother's  tombstone,  the  little 
changeling,  the  Mahometan  fever,  the  church  bells 
that  were  taken  for  angels  singing,  all  dwelt  witJi 
us  in  a  delightful  dream  tliat  we  longed  to  renew, 
and  when  the  next  opportunity  came  it  led  to  dire 
disgrace,  for  we  sat  a  whole  afternoon  shut  up  in 
a  book-cupboard  with  Airs.  Leicester's  wonderful 
scholars,  utterly  unsotriable  and  deaf  to  the  more 
commonplace  living  companions.  It  is  a  book  that 
is  nearly  sale  from  becoming  Ibrgotten.  Another 
really  clever  book  was  Airs.  Penrose's  "  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham's  Children's  Friend,"  which  contained  some 
capital  stories  and  dramas,  with  more  of  the  element 
of  fun  than  was  often  found  in  books  of  the  time. 
An  early  production  of  Agnes  Strickland  (we  be- 
lieve) stands  out  in  our  mind  as  full  of  uiterest  It 
was  called  "  The  Rival  Crusoes,"  and  gave  the  sto- 
ry of  a  youth,  who  had  lieen  taken  by  a  presfr-gang 
to  oblige  a  tyrannical  marquess,  finding  himself  ^e/e- 
a-tete  on  a  desert  island  with  the  nobleman's  mid- 
shipman son.  How  the  two  youths  held  aloof  in 
tiride  and  hatred,  how  they  found  themselves  si- 
ently  burying  their  comrades  together,  how  they 
stalked  apart  in  gloom,  till  Philip,  missing  Lord 
Robert,  found  him  nearly  deatl  of  fever,  aud  how 
they  were  fast  friends  long  before  they  were  res- 
cued, is  well  told,  and  raises  the  book  far  above  the 
ordinary  desert  island.  "  Leila,"  Miss  Eraser  Tyt- 
ler's  much-loved  island  story,  is  the  most  improbable 
of  all.  It  is  less  good  than  her  "  Mary  and  Flor- 
ence," her  only  real  imagination,  and  the  second 
and  third  parts  are  almost  absurd  for  their  crowd  of 
improbabilities. 

Worthy,  too,  was  Mrs.  Wliateley's  "  Reverses ; 
or.  The  Fairfax  Family,"  a  book  witli  sometliing  of 
the  stilF  wisdom  of  the  time,  but  full  of  character, 
and  almost  Mstorical  from  the  picture  of  a  voyage 
to,  and  settlement  in,  Canada  before  the  days  of 
steam.  'I'here  are  two  excellent  fairy  tales,  which 
are  almost  unique  in  their  endeavor  to  treat  fairies 
with  proper  respect  to  their  traditions.  For  fifty 
years,  fairyland  had  been  under  a  bah.  The  read- 
ing of  fairy  tales  had,  from  Madame  de  (Jenlis 
downwards,  been  treated  as  an  intolerable  folly; 
and  if  the  poor  things  were  mentioned  at  all,  it  was 
in  the  most  arbitrarj-  manner.  Sometimes  they  be- 
came the  torments  of  the  naughty,  sometimes  the 
re  warders  of  the  good,  sometimes  they  were  benefi- 
cent or  malevolent  old  ladies,  sometimes  poor  little 
sprites,  loaded  with  priggishness.  They  became 
actual  moral  qualities,  like  Order  and  iDisorder ; 
kept  halls  of  discipline,  or,  worse  still,  of  science 
and  natural  history ;  and  the  only  thing  not  dreamt 
of,  was  that  they  belonged  to  a  beautiful  and  curi- 
ous system  of  popular  mythology,  which  it  was  a 
pity  arbitrarily  to  cimfuse.  Airs.  Whateley,  how- 
ever, from  no  doubt  an  innate  sense  of  tho  fitness  of 
things,  made  her  fairies  suit  with  genuine  elfin  lore, 
even  while  they  had  a  moral,  and  a  very  good  one. 

In  fact,  we  have  omitted  the  first  real  good  fairy 
book  that  bad  found  its  way  to  England  since 
"  Puss  in  Boots  "  and  Co. :  we  mean  Mr.  Edgar 
Taylor's  translation  and  selection  of  Grinim's  col- 
lection under  the  title  of  "German  Ponular  Tales," 
with  adminible  illustrations  by  Cruikshank.  Here 
was  once  again  the  true  unadulterated  fiiiry  tale, 
and  happy  the  child  who  was  allowed  to  revel  in  it, 
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porhap?  the  happier  if  under   protest,  and  only 

permitted  a  ?wect  gaily  taste.  We  rejoice  to  see 
that  Uie  whole  book,  illustrations  and  all,  has  been 
n-produced  by  Mr.  Hotten,  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  It  is  a  much  safer  and  better-weeded 
book  than  the  fuller  collection  illustrated  by  Wehn- 
ert,  and  published  by  Addy,  but  without  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's excellent  notes. 

Croker's  "  Irish  Tales  "  followed,  and,  though  not 
professedly  intended  for  children,  were  soon  heart- 
ily loved.  Once  for  all,  let  us  state  our  opinion  of 
faiiy  lore.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  of 
children  and  fairy  tales  as  though  they  naturally 
belonged  together,  and  so  they  do,  but  it  is  the  gen- 
uine —  we  had  almost  said  authentic  —  fairy  talc, 
taken  in  moderation,  that  is  the  true  delight  of 
childhood.  The  trumpery,  arbitrary,  moral  fairy 
only  spoils  the  taste  of  the  real  article  ;  and  the 
burlesque  fairyland  is  still  worse,  for  its  broad  fun, 
slang,  and  modern  allusion  destroy  the  real  poetry 
and  romance  of  childhood,  and  foster  that  unnatiu'al 
appetite  for  the  facetious  which  is  the  bane  of  the 
young.  Why  should  the  lovely  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, the  drfeamy  groves  and  glittering  palaces, 
that  childish  imagination  ought  to  revel  in,  and 
brighten  its  sense  of  the  unseen,  be  made  mere  oc- 
casions for  trumpery  parodies,  and  lowered  to  make 
Cockneys  laugh  ?  The  burlesque  has  found  its  way 
into  children's  literature,  and  is  fast  vulgarizing 
every  sweet  nook  of  fairyland,  which  has  come  to 
be  considered  as  a  mere  field  for  pantomime.  A 
real  traditional  fairy  tale  is  a  possession. 

"  Tales  from  the  Norse  "  is  nearly  as  TOod,  in  its 
way,  as  "  German  Popular  Tales,"  and  infinitely 
better  in  style ;  and  we  were  lately  edified  by  the 
delight  which  a  family  of  young  cliildren  took  in 
Miss  Frere's  "  Old  Deccan,"  proving,  we  suppose, 
the  congeniality  of  the  Aryan  tale.  Mrs.  Craik 
has  made  an  excellent  collection  of  old  English 
fairy  tales  in  her  "  Book  of  Fairies  "  in  the  "  Gold- 
en "Treasury  "  ;  and  with  these,  atid  those  we  have 
mentioned  above,  young  people  would  be  provided 
with  the  real  classics  of  fairy  lore,  and  would  soon 
learn  to  regard  them  with  the  same  sort  of  respect 
as  the  conclave  of  Olympus,  with  whom  no  one 
nowadays  thinks  of  taking  liberties.  The  pseudo- 
fairy,  whether  moral  or  comic,  is  an  absolute  injury 
to  both  taste  and  antiquarianism. 

Far  away,  indeed,  was  the  whole  supernatural 
world  banished  by  the  educationalists  who,  in  the 
track  of  Tutor,  George,  and  Harry,  in  "  Evenings 
at  Home,"  strove  to  improve  the  young  mind. 
Joyce's  "  Scientific  Dialogues,"  and  Mrs.  Marcet's 
"  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  were  as  stiff  as  if 
thev  had  not  been  broken  into  question  and  answer 
with  names  inserted ;  we  believe  they  were  sound 
and  correct  as  far  as  they  went,  but  the  centurj' 
has  gone  on  too  fast  for  them,  and  Mrs.  Marcet  is 
better  known  now  by  her  "  Seasons,"  the  "  Willie 
Book,"  as  it  is  still  tenderly  called  in  many  a  nur- 
sery, where  it  is  the  first  step  in  literature  beyond 
"  Little  Charles  "  ;  and  her  "  Mary's  Grammar  "  is 
precious  in  the  schoolroom. 

Walks  with  fathers,  uncles,  mothers,  maiden 
aunts,  and  governesses  were  made  to  teach  every- 
thing imaginable,  —  commerce,  mineralogy,  the 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  botany,  geography,  —  all  being 
decorated  with  dainty  little  steel  engravings,  two 
or  three  on  a  page.  We  remember  diligently  ex- 
tracting the  small  sandwiches  of  story,  and  careful- 
ly  avoiding  the  improving  substance.     One  success- 
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Maria  Hack.  Her  "Winter  Evenings ;  or,  Tales 
of  Travellers,"  are  admirable,  and  are  the  more  val- 
uable now,  as  the  books  thty  are  taken  from  have 
drifted  out  of  reach.  They  are  far  the  best  of  their 
class,  and  stand  unrivalled  even  in  these  days.  She 
likewise  put  a  certain  Harry  Beaufoy  through  three 
series  of^  conversations,  diluting  Paley't  "  Natural 
Theology,"  Keith's  "  Evidence  of  Prophecy,"  and  ge- 
ology at  about  the  Buckland  era.  Tnese  are  all  de- 
lightful in  their  way.  It  was  our  "  entering  "  with 
geology,  and  served  as  a  foundation  to  all  subse- 
quently learned. 

Her  "  True  Stories  from  Ancient  History,"  and 
ditto  from  modern,  were  also  good  in  their  line,  the 
former  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  is  minced  RoUin, 
while  the  other  is  only  minced  "  Russell's  Modem 
Europe."  But  they  belong  to  a  class  whose  com- 
mencement was  with  the  ever-memorable  and  fas- 
cinating "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  a  book  thor- 
oughly fulfilling  its  design  of  being  easy  enough  for 
childhood,  and  yet  of  not  being  too  puerile  for  man- 
hood to  be  interested  in.  Its  description  of  the 
removal  of  Bruce's  remains  always  has  seemed  to 
us  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  simplicity 
and  pathos  that  was  ever  produced.  No  child's 
history  has  ever  come  near  it  for  beauty ;  but  then 
who  could  hope  to  write  like  Scott,  or  on  liis  own 
familiar  ground  ?  Croker's  "  Stories  from  the  His- 
tory of  England  "  comes  nearest  to  it  in  charm  of 
manner,  but  longo  intervallo  ;  and  all  the  rest,  Mrs. 
Markham's,  Lady  Callcott's,  Miss  Sewell's,  and 
many  more,  though  very  good  for  those  who  want 
to  learn  history,  do  not  teach  history  by  their  own 
charm.  We  mean  Lady  Callcott's  "  Spain."  Her 
"  Little  Arthur's  England,"  though  happening  to  be 
just  in  the  style  that  children  like  and  understand, 
is  so  full  of  inaccuracies  of  fact  that  we  wonder  no 
subsequent  edition  has  corrected  them. 

Another  variety  of  books  sprung  up  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century ;  namely,  the  Sunday  story,  or 
religious  fiction.  Hannah  More's  Cheap  Reposito- 
ry Tracts  had  long  been  almost  alone,  when  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  just  before  she  went  out  to  India,  pub- 
lished a  little  tale  called  "  Susan  Gray,"  and  afler 
an  absence  of  nearly  twenty  years  came  home  and 
found  it  universally  read  and  pirated.  It  is  a  short 
story  of  a  village  girl,  who  is  apprenticed  to  a  dress- 
maker, and  shows  great  firmness  in  resisting  the 
addresses  of  a  young  officer,  backed  by  her  wicked 
mistress.  Finally,  she  is  driven  to  such  straits  that 
she  runs  away  in  a.  thunder-storm,  reaches  her 
native  village,  and  dies  of  decline.  One  would  not 
have  thought  this  a  very  desirable  story  for  chil- 
dren, but  from  its  beginning  with  young  girls,  and 
from  the  religious  talk  therein  contained,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  Sunday  study,  and  the  peculiar  pret- 
tiness  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  writings  rendered  it  a 
great  favorite.  The  young  women,  for  whom  it  was 
primarily  intended,  read  it  with  great  avidity,  but 
we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  was  beneficial ;  we 
suspect  that  the  rank  of  Susan's  lover  gave  it  one 
charm  in  their  eyes. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  writing  is  peculiar.  Her  de- 
scriptions of  all  that  is  pleasant  to  the  young 
have  a  certain  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  detau 
that  go  to  the  very  heart's  core,  and  some  of  her 
strangest  episodes  are  told  with  a  naive  straight- 
forwardness that  may  be  either  6ry  humor  or  the  ut- 
ter absence  of  it.  Her  "  Stories  on  the  Catechism," 
though  about  a  little  Mary,  are  cast  in  barracks  in 
India ;  and  her  heroine,  a  sergeant's  daughter,  il- 
lustrates, or  sees  illustrated,   the  breach  of   the 
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Cummandments  one  after  anotlier,  without  mincing 
matters,  while  the  lessons  at  tlie  end  of  each  chap- 
ter rellect  the  shiflinz  opinions  of  a  very  untaugnt 
and  conceited  through  pious  mind.  "  The  Fairchild 
Family "  has  more  oi  her  felicitous  descriptions, 
and  the  gusto  with  which  she  dwells  on  new  dolls 
and  little  tea-drinkings  with  good  old  ladies  earned 
fervent  love  for  the  book,  not  diminished  by  the 
absolutely  sensational  naughtiness  of  Henry,  Lucy, 
and  Emily,  and  the  dreadful  punishments  they  un- 
derwent. Their  second  part  is  even  worse  than 
most  second  parts,  but  their  first  is,  we  suspect,  still 
dear  to  many.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  first  in  the  field 
of  pious  slaughter  :  "  Henry  and  his  Bearer,"  and 
tlie  feminine  counterpart,  "Lucy  and  her  Dhay6," 
were  both  Anglo-Indian  children  pining  to  convert 
their  native  attendant  and  dying  in  the  mean  time. 
"  Emma  and  her  Nurse  "  ibllows  in  the  same  line, 
only  tlie  nurse-girl  converts  the  child  she  waits  on, 
and  watches  her  death-bed ;  and  a  crowd  of  other 
tales  of  all  sizes  were  so  written  as  to  touch  a  cer- 
tain chord  of  sentiment  never  before  appealed  to  in 
the  same  style,  and  inculcating  a  kind  of  Calvinistic 
piety. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  ranged  all  over  the  world  in  all 
times.  The  poor  Shepherd-Lord  Clifford  is  brought 
in  as  an  advanced  Calvinist.  Thanks  to  LoUardism, 
we  have  the  "  Vaudois  Persecutions,"  and  then  a^ain 
an  Italian  "Nun,"  whom  at  one  time  we  used  to 
admire  unspeakably.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Sherwood 
was  an  effective  writer,  and  a  little  discipline 
and  real  instruction  would  have  raised  her  much 
higher.  Her  "  Faithful  Little  Girl "  is,  we  believe, 
her  very  best  specimen,  combining  high  aims,  home 
trutlis,  and  a  very  beautiful  and  practical  allegory, 
tenderly  and  well  told  and  explained. 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  Cameron,  shared  her  labors,  and 
proc}uced  many  nice  little  practical  books.  The 
"  Polite  Little  Children "  is  one  that  ought  t6  be 
bixtught  to  light  again  for  its  excellence.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  was  the  mother  of  two  genera  of  books, 
—  tlie  religious  story  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  was  soon  spreading 
pious  little  tales  of  both  classes  far  and  wide,  — 
tales  which  inculcated  sudden  conversion,  and  very 
frequently  ended  in  an  early  death,  yet  which  still 
had  a  certain  spirit  and  earnestness  which  made 
them  attractive  in  spite  of  their  sameness,  and 
gained  them  a  strong  hold  u{)on  many  minds.  We 
would  mention  among  the  most  really  notable  books 
of  this  school  "  Anna  Ross,"  the  story  of  a  little 
girl  of  nine  years  old,  whose  father  is  wounded  at 
Waterloo,  and  who  goes  with  her  mother  to  nurse 
him.  On  arriving,  tneir  meeting  with  his  funeral  is 
d»'scribed  in  a  really  touching  manner.  The  moth- 
er, already  much  out  of  health,  sinks  under  the 
shock,  and  Anna  is  to  spend  half  a  year  with  each 
of  her  guardian  uncles  in  succession,  and  then  to 
choose  with  which  of  them  shall  be  her  home.  Her 
first  six  months  are  spent  in  a  fashionable  school- 
i*oom  at  E<liubiirgh,  with  a  disagreeable  governess, 
and  cross,  frivolous  cousin.',  and  in  an  sUternation 
of  difficult  lessons  and  stiff  api>earanees  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

The  second  period  is  passed  in  a  manse  among  the 
mountains,  with  the  kindest  of  uncles  and  aunts, 
and  well-brought-up  cousins,  all  full  of  helpfulness 
and  good-nature,  though  of  course  without  the  lux- 
uries of  riches  to  which  Anna  had  become  accus- 
tomed. Then  the  choice  is  made,  and  Anna,  of 
course,  chooses  the  manse,  where  her  return  is  cel- 
ebrated by  a  most  charmingly  described  succession 


of  bonfires  upon  every  hill,  and  we  feel  that  she  is 
perfectly  happy,  and  rejoice  with  her. 

The  weak  point  in  the  book  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  it  is  no  sacrifice  but  the  reverse,  for  Anna  to 
remain  with  the  good  uncle.  The  fine  clothes,  and 
driving  in  a  cumcle,  and  the  hopes  of  future  for- 
tune are  not  by  any  means  likely  to  counterbalance 
the  charms  of  the  free'  life  of  the  moorland  manse  ; 
and  if  the  author  means  to  make  comparison  of  a 
worldly  life  with  a  religious  one,  she  made  the  con- 
trast stronger  than  it  would  necessarily  have  been. 
There  was  nothing  to  dazzle  Anna  at  her  L%cle 
Ross's  schoolroom,  nothing  to  repel  her  from  her 
Uncle  Murray's  manse,  but  it  may  be  well  to  leave 
children's  sympatliies  enlisted  against  the  gayety 
which  certainly  is  not  sufficient  for  happiness. 

Most  of  the  tales  of  this  kind  are  open  to  much 
OTaver  objections.  Without  pausing  to  consider 
the  doctrine  they  teach,  the  manner  of  it  is  unde- 
sirable, because  obtrusive.  Little  children  amaze 
their  elders,  and  sometimes  perfect  strangers,  by 
sudden  inquiries  whether  they  are  Christians,  or  as 
to  their  personal  love  for  God ;  they  judge  their 
superiors,  and  utter  sentiments  which  are  too  apt 
to  pass  for  practice ;  while  the  mixture  of  senti- 
mentality with  religion,  the  direful  judgments 
brought  on  the  unconverted,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  feeling  and  conscious  piety,  are  all  unde- 
sirable. Moreover,  when  the  Tract  Society  had 
pledged  itself  to  introduce  the  central  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  every  publication,  of  what- 
ever size,  it  undertook  what  was  not  possible  Mith- 
out  frequent  irreverence.  Much  was  doubtless  done 
towards  establishing  a  high  standard  of  purity  of 
reading,  and  beguiling  the  hours  of  the  Sunday 
that  once  were  weary;  but  sometliing  was  also 
done  towards  rendering  habits  frivolous,  and  pro- 
moting the  notion  that  a  tale  interlarded  with  re- 
ligious reflections  is  a  reUgious  study.  Example  is 
often  very  precious,  and  establishes  a  maxim  better 
than  many  comments,  but  the  maxim  and  its  deep 
why  and  wherefore  are  apt  to  be  smothered  under 
the  Ellens  and  Lucys  who  are  meant  to  bring  it  into 
action. 

The  species  has  of  late  culminated  in  "Minister- 
ing Children,"  a  book  multiplied  by  thousands, 
owing  to  a  certain  pleasantness  of  practical  detail 
in  the  early  pages,  running  on  into  the  mawkish 
sweetness  and  sentiment  that  is  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  a  certain  stage  of  development  in  children 
and  in  nurserv-maids.  The  two  American  books, 
"  Tlie  Wide,  Wide  World  "  and  "  Queechy,"  have 
much  the  same  claim  to  popularity,  —  enhanced, 
however,  by  a  real  freshness  and  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion in  dealing  with  life  in  American  farmhouses, 
and  scenes  in  the  depths  of  the  forests.  But  these, 
as  well  as  many  more  for  which  we  have  a  much 
greater  regard,  have  the  grave  and  really  injurious 
effect  of  teaching  little  girls  to  expect  a  lover  in 
any  one  who  is  good-natured  to  them.  Nothing 
ought  to  be  more  rigidly  avoided,  for  it  fills  the 
chad  witli  foolish  expectations  and  dreams,  which 
poison  her  simplicity  of  mind  and  her  present  en- 
joyment. It  is  true  that  many  beautiful  lifelong  at- 
tachments have  dated  from  early  childhood,  but 
these  must  be  spontaneous,  not  the  effect  of  imita- 
tion. Nothing  IS  prettier  in  real  life,  or  in  a  storv', 
than  such  affections,  but  we  would  entreat  writers 
to  withstand  the  temptation  of  representing  them, 
and  to  recollect  that  though  boys  seldom  are  influ- 
enced by  stor)'-books,  yet  that  gu-ls  are,  and  that 
theirs  being  the  passive  side,  unable  to  take  the 
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initiative,  is  exactly  that  which  it  is  most  cruel  to 
impress  witli  vain  aspirations.  Fortunat*-ly,  most 
healthily  constituted  children  become  weary  of  a 
story  so  soon  as  it  touches  upon  the  sentiment  of 
love,  but  it  is  those  who  do  like  to  dwell  upon  it 
that  should  least  be  permitted  what  can  be  sug- 
gestive of  application  to  themselves. 

Belon^ino:  to  this  genus,  yet  rising  above  it  by 
foi-ce  of  cleverness,  is  Miss  Sinclair's  "  Holiday 
House,"  where  the  quaint  naughtiness  of  the  chii- 
dreu  and  their  unrivalled  power  of  getting  into 
scrapes,  is  delightful,  and  the  conversation  as  amus- 
ing as  it  is  improbable,  being  one  continued  succes- 
sion of  good  things,  —  perpetual  rockets  fired  off 
impartially  by  Grandmother,  Uncle,  Nurse  Crab- 
tree,  and  naughty  children,  till  we  stand  amazed  at 
such  a  blaze  of  wittiness,  and  do  not  feel  in  the 
least  prepared  to  find  ourselves  beside  the  ordinarj* 
stamp  of  pious  death-bed.  Miss  Sinclair,  however, 
deferred  to  a  second  part  the  novelish  termination, 
and  we  defy  any  child  to  anticipate  that  Laura  is 
there  married  to  the  converted  Peter  Gray.  In- 
deed, tlie  conclusion  looks  as  if  it  had  been  written  to 
j>lease  some  youthftd  admirers  of  the  original  book. 

Of  course  there  are  many  more  stories  of  this  de- 
scription than  we  have  space  to  mention.  It  is  a 
class  that  is  generally  riven  up  to  utter  reprobation 
by  the  critical  world,  the  verj-  words,  "  a  religious 
tale,"  being>  almost  contemptuous.  ITie  real  flaw, 
erf  course,  is  that  the  author,  as  the  Providence  of 
the  book,  can  twist  the  narrative  to  point  the  moral, 
and  sometimes  does  so  unjustifiably,  as  in  a  story 
■we  dimly  recollect  where  the  white  feathers  of  a 
riding-hat  are  one  day  envied,  and  shortly  after  are 
seen  (we  used  to  think  they  were  the  same)  on 
their  late  owner's  hearse.  The  principle  of  "  Don't 
care  came  to  a  bad  end  "  ought  not  to  be  too  oft«n 
followed  out.  But  a  "  religious  tale,"  overloaded 
with  controversy  and  with  forced  moral,  should  be 
carefully  distinguishetl  from  a  tale  constructed  on  a 
strong  basis  of  relisrious  principle,  which  attempts 
to  give  a  picture  of  life  as  it  really  is  seen  by  Chris- 
tian eyes.  The  leader  in  such  writing  was  Man- 
zoni,  whose  "  Promessi  Sposi "  has  always  seemed 
to  us  the  type  of  the  novel  of  the  relijious  mind. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  a  book  for  mere  children,  and 
we  would  deprecate  the  reading  it  merely  by  way 
of  an  Italian  lesson,  as  there  are  long  rt^gions  of 
destTt  in  it  that  might  deter  a  laborious  reader,  and 
we  only  mention  it  here  as  showing  what  the  right 
sort  of  re'ijious  tale  may  hi-,,  drawing  out  the  poetry 
of  all  that  is  good,  enlisting  the  sympathies  on  be- 
lialf  of  purity,  faith,  and  for;^ivenes8,  and  making 
vice  hateful  and  despicable. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  BY  THE 
CHINESE. 

Was  Coltunbus  the  first  discoverer  of  America, 
or  did  he  only  rediscover  that  continent  al\er  it 
had,  in  remote  ages,  l)een  found,  peopled,  and  for- 
«rotten  by  the  Old  World  ?  It  is  curious  that  this 
question  has  not  been  more  generally  raised,  for  it 
is  very  clear  that  one  of  two  things  must  be  true : 
either  the  people  whom  Columbus  found  in  America 
must  have  been  descended  from  emigrants  from  the 
Old  World,  and  therefore  America  was  known  to 
the  Old  World  Ijefore  Columbus's  time,  or  else  the 
abdri/ines  of  the  westj-m  henjisphere  were  the  re- 
sult of  spontaneons  human  generation,  the  develop- 
ment of  man  from  a  lower  species  of  animal,  or 
descended  from  a  second  Adam  and  Eve,  whose 


origin  would  be  equally  puzzling.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  cast  aside  Holy  Writ,  and  all  our  gen- 
eral notions  of  the  (nigin  of  the  huHian  race,  we 
must  believe  that  there  was  at  one  time  communica- 
tion between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Proba- 
bly this  communication  took  place  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  world  to  ours,  between  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia  and  the  side  of  America  most  remote  from 
Europti  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  fjuite  possible  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Eastern  Asia  may  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  America,  and  kept  up  intercourse 
with  it  while  our  part  of  the  Old  World  never 
dreamt  of  its  existence.  The  impenetrable  barrier 
the  Chinese  were  always  anxious  to  presen-e  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World  renders  it  quite  possible  that  they 
should  have  kept  their  knowledge  of  America  to 
themselves,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  Europe.  The  ob- 
jection that  the  art  of  navigation  in  such  remote 
times  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the 
Chinese  to  cross  the  Pacific  and  land  on  the  western 
shore  of  America  is  not  conclusive,  as  we  have  now 
found  that  arts  and  sciences  which  were  once  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  of  quite  modem  oriffin  existed 
in  China  ajes  and  ages  beforfe  their  disccv.'ry  in 
Eiurope.  The  arts  of  paper-making  and  printing, 
amongst  others,  had  been  practised  in  China  long 
before  Europeans  had  any  idea  of  them.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  Chinese  haye  been  equally, 
or  more,  in  advance  of  us  in  navigation  ?  The 
stately  ruins  of  Baalbec,  with  gigantic  arches  across 
the  streets  whose  erection  would  puzzle  our  modem 
engineers,  the  Pyramids,  and  other  such  remains  of 
stupendous  works  point  to  a  state  of  civilization, 
and  the  existence  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  times  of 
which  European  historians  give  no  account. 

One  fact  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  the  Old 
World,  or  at  least  some  of"  the  inhabitants  of  Asia, 
were  once  aware  of  the  existence  of  America  before 
its  discovery  by  Columbus  is  that  many  of  the 
Arabian  nlema  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this 
subject,  are  fully  convinced  that  the  ancient  Ara- 
bian geographers  knew  of  America,  and  in  support 
of  this  opinion  point  to  passages  in  old  works  in 
which  a  country  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  is  spo 
ken  of.  An  Arab  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine, 
(ieneral  Hnswin  Pasha,  in  a  work  he  has  just 
Avritten  on  America,  called  En-Ne^'ir-Et-Tayir, 
«luotes  fipom  Djeldeki  and  other  old  writers  to  show 
fUs. 

'ITiere  is,  however,  amongst  Chinese  records  not 
merely  vague  references  to  a  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  a  circtunstantial  account  of  its 
discovery  by  the  Chinese  long  before  Columbus  was 
bom. 

A  comjietent  authorit}'  on  such  matters,  J.  Hau- 
lay,  the  Chinese  interpreter  in  San  Francisco,  has 
lately  written  an  essay  on  this  subject,  from  which 
we  gather  the  following  startling  statements  drawn 
from  Chinese  historians  and  geographers. 

Fourt«'en  hundred  years  ago  even  America  had 
been  discovered  by  the*  Chinese  and  described  by 
them.  Thev  stated  that  land  to  be  about  20,000 
Chinese  miles  distant  from  China.  About  600 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  Buddhist  priests  re- 
paired there,  and  brou,rht  back  the  news  that  they 
had  met  with  Buddhist  idols  and  rtiligious  writin::s 
in  the  country  already.  Their  descripti<ms.  in 
many  respects,  resemble  those  of  the  Spaniai-ds  a 
thousand  years  after.  They  called  the  country 
"  Fusany,"  after  a  tree  which  grew  there,  whose 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  bamboo,  whose  bark 
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the  natives  made  clothes  and  p:i])cr  out  of,  and 
whose  fruit  they  ate.  These  pai-ticnlars  corrtispond 
exactly  and  remarkably  with  those  given  by  the 
American  hi-storian,  Prescott,  alxjut  the  maquay  tree 
in  Mexico.  He  states  that  the  Arteca  prepared 
a  pul|)  tor  paper-making  out  of  the  bark  of  this  tree. 
Then,  even  its  Icavt's  wei-e  u^ed  for  thatching ;  its 
fibres  for  making  ro\His  ;  its  roots  yielded  a  nourish- 
ing food  ;  and  lt«  tfap,  by  means  of  fermentation, 
was  made  into  an  intoxicating  drink.  Tlie  accounts 
given  by  the  Chinese  and  Spaniards,  although  a 
thousand  years  apart,  agree  in  stating  that  the  na- 
tives did  not  possess  any  iron,  but  only  copper ;  that 
they  made  all  their  tools,  tor  working  in  stone  and 
metals,  out  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin ;  and 
thoy,  in  comparison  with  the  nations  of  Europ*; 
and  Asia,  thou'^ht  but  little  of  the  worth  of  silver 
and  srold.  The  religious  customs  and  forms  of 
worship  presented  the  same  characteristics  to  the 
Chinese  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  as  to  the  Span- 
iards four  hundred  years  ago. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Budd- 
hism of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  between  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Aztecs  and  those  of  the 
people  of  China.  There  is  also  a  great  similarity 
between  the  features  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Middle 
and  South  America  and  those  of  tlie  Chinese,  and, 
as  Haulay,  the  Chinese  interpreter  of  whom  we 
spoke  above,  states,  between  the  accent  and  most 
of  the  monosyllabic  words  of  the  Chinese  and  In- 
dian languages.  Indeed,  this  writer  gives  a  list  of 
words  which  point  to  a  close  relationship  ;  and  in- 
fers therefrom  tliat  there  must  have  been  emigration 
from  China  to  the  American  continent  at  a  most 
early  period  indee'l,  as  the  official  accounts  of 
Buddhist  priests  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  notice 
these  things  as  existing  already.  Perhaps  now  old 
records  may  be  recovered  in  China  which  may  fur- 
nish full  particulars  of  this  question.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  remarkable  and  confirmative  of  the  idea  of 
emi<.xration  from  China  to  America  at  some  remote 
period,  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  the  Spaniards  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  opposite  to  China,  for  the  most  part, 
enjoy*Ki  a  state  of  culture  of  ancient  growth,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  shore  were  found  by 
Europeans  in  a  state  of  original  barbarism.  If  the 
idea  of  America  having  been  discovered  before  the 
time  of  Columbus  be  correct,  it  only  goes  to  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  and  that 
Shelley  was  right  in  his  bold  but  beautiful  lines : 
"  Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot  whereon  no  city 
stood."  Admitting  this,  who  can  tell  whether  civ- 
ilization did  not  exist  in  Ami;rica  when  we  were 
plunged  in  barbarism  ?  and,  stranger  still,  whether 
the  endless  march  of  a<ie8  in  rolling  over  our  present 
cultivation  may  not  obliterate  it,  and  sever  the  two 
hemts|)hcres  once  again  from  each  other's  cogni- 
zance ?  Possibly,  man  is  destined,  in  striving  afler 
civilization,  to  be  like  Sisyphus,  always  engaged  in 
rolling  up  a  stone  which  ever  falls  down. 
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IS   FIVE   CHAFTKRS. —  CHAPTKR    I. 

'■  1  (iiVK  mv  daughter  Julia  three  years.  Yon 
understand?  if  she  makes  a  goid  matt-h  within 
that-  perio<l,  well;  if  not,  I  have  done  with  her:  I 
wash  my  hands  of  her  co'.npletelv."  Mrs.  Muciller 
gently  chafed  her  lefl  hand  with^er  right,  arranged 
her  rings,  and  repla«'ed  her  fingers  ujwn  the  lace 


handkerchief  in  her  lap,  as  though  the  operation 
wert-  completed. 

"  Amply  sufficient,  mj  dear  Mrs-  Muciller,  for  a 
young  latly  who  doubtless  inherits  her  motlier's  tact 
for  improving  a  favjrable  o})portunity  " ;  and  Mrs. 
Sharing  took  a  comprehin-ive  glance  at  the  draw- 
ing-room of  Braithfield  Villa,  'flic  room  was  hand- 
some and  tasteful,  as  even  a  neighbor  would  allow. 
A  cool  green  li^ht  shimmered  in  tlurough  the  jas- 
nnne-covered  veranda,  and  played  in  wavering  lit- 
tle pools  of  subdued  sun^hine  upon  the  carpet.  A 
sofl  green  fernery  had  taken  the  place  of  the  winter 
fire-27ate,  its  beauty  reproduced  in  a  plate-<»lass 
background.  The  furnitiure  modem,  and  doubtless 
elegant,  but  swathed  up  in  holland  coverings,  as 
though  it  were  dead  furniture,  shrouded  and  laid 
out,  waiting  to  be  buried.  A  tiny  fragile  stem  of 
firosted  silver  depended  from  the  ceiling  to  carry 
the  Gieek  lamp  branches,  hung  with  silver  chains, 
and  the  perfect  globes  of  egg-sliell  glass.  The 
piano  was  Broadwood's  grand ;  and,  disj)layed  on 
dainty  little  tables,  was  the  coriect  quantity  of 
drawinw-room  stores. 

As  Mrs.  Sharing  mentally  appraised  the  effects 
in  her  friend's  room,  she  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
favorable  opportunity  that  had  been  improved. 
It  was  not  so  many  years  since  a  Mrs.  Cray,  a  wid- 
ow with  one  daughter,  had  been  a  fashionable 
teacher  of  music  and  painting,  and  had  found  Mrs. 
Sharing  one  of  the  most  useml  of  patrons.  It  was 
at  Mrs.  Sharing's  house  she  had  first  met  Mr.  Mu- 
ciller, a  successful  speculator,  who  experienced  little 
difficulty  in  tracing  back  his  genealogy  an  exti-a  cen- 
eration  for  every  ten  thousand  he  netted.  Mr.  Mu- 
ciller was  a  rich  man  when  he  married  Mrs.  Crav  ; 
but  he  went  on  speculating,  as  people  will,  and  the 
crash  came,  and  he  was  nearly  ruined  in  fortune, 
and  quite  in  health ;  for  he  took  it  to  heart,  and 
died,  leaving  Mrs.  Muciller  a  widow  for  the  second 
time,  with  a  handsome  house  and  a  very  slender 
income.  Still,  it  had  been  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  Mrs.  Muciller,  late  Cray,  all  things  considered. 

"  At  least,"  Mrs.  Muciller  said,  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
Sharing's  remark,  "  I  can  rely  on  Julia's  discretion. 
She  is  not  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  an  undesir- 
able match.  My  daughter  is  not  flighty,  like  sOme 
girls." 

When  Mrs.  Sharing  Bad  taken  her  leave  Mrs. 
Muciller  thought  a  few  minutes,  and  then  touched 
the  bell. 

"  Send  Miss  Noddy  to  me,"  she  said  to  the  ser- 
vant. 

Norah  Cray,  for  that  was  Miss  Noddy,  can  hard- 
ly be  deecribed  as  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Muciller,  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  connection, —  in 
fact,  a  step-daughter,  the  child  of  her  first  husband, 
to  be  precise.  She  was  a  little  thin'^  for  her  a^e, 
which  was  quite  two-and-twenty.  She  had  smooth 
brown  hair,  neatly  dressed,  but  rather  odd-lookiuT, 
as  it  actually  showed  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the 
little  hea  1,  without  any  chignon  at  all  to  improve  it. 
She  had  bri^jht  brown  eyes  too ;  but  yon  could  not 
say  she  was  pretty.  Hers  was  a  plain  face,  but 
good-tempered  and  pleasant  to  look  u{X)n.  She 
came  into  tlie  drawing-room,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Muciller's  summons,  in  a  print  dress,  not  fashionable 
nor  new,  though  neat  ana  becoming,  and  her  bands 
white  with  flour. 

"  No  Idy,  what  are  you  doing,  to  come  into  the 
drawing-room  in  that  state  ?  " 

«  Pies,"  said  No<ldy,  laconically,  and  smiling. 

"  You   might  have  waited  till   you  had  finished 
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your  work,"  said  Mrs.  Muciller,  "  as  I  wisli  to  speak 
to  you  on  something  of  importance." 

"  They  said  you  wanted  me  directly,  so  I  came," 
Noddy  explained. 

"  Very  well ;  as  you  are  here,  you  may  re- 
main ;  but  please,  don't  sit  down,  or  you  will  be 
sure  to  soil  the  chairs  with  your  floury  hands.  I 
need  not  remind  you.  Noddy,"  !Mrs.  Muciller  sjud 
with  a  smooth  and  rather  pretty  lisp,  "  tliat  I  have 
sought  to  discharge  the  onerous  and  unthankful 
office  of  step-mother  to  you  in  two  families  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  You  have  too  much  good 
sense  to  feel  hurt  at  not  having  been  placed  on 
a  precise  equality  here  with  my  daughter  Julia. 
You  well  know  that,  had  your  poor  father,  Mr. 
Cray,  still  lived,  you  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  reriuired  to  take  at  least  as  active  a  share  in 
household  duties  as  you  have  done  with  me.  You 
have,  therefore,  no  reason  nor,  I  feel  sure,  any 
desire  for  complaint  on  that  score.  But  it  is  need- 
ful I  should  inform  you  the  time  has  arrived  for  a 
change  in  our  mutual  relations.  You  are  aware 
Julia  returns  to-morrow  from  finisliing  her  educa- 
tion. It  is  my  intention  to  make  great  personal 
and  pecuniary  sacrifices,  with  a  view  to  her  ad- 
vancement in  life.  It  is  probable  we  may  enter- 
tain more  company  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  and,  consequently,  we  may  require  more 
domestic  assistance.  But  this  and  other  expenses 
will  involve  pinching.  I  must  pinch,  you  must 
pinch,  —  we  all  must  pinch,  in  fact.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  am  not  disposed  to  continue  to 
employ  you  in  a  subordinate  capacity  in  the  house- 
hold lor  people  to  make  remarks  about,  and  I  can- 
not afford  to  retain  you  in  any  other.  You  will 
therefore  see  it  to  be  yom'  duty  at  once  to  look  out 
for  a  situation  as  governess  in  some  respectable 
family.  I  will  not  hurry  you  to  a  few  weeks,  and  I 
shall  do  my  best  meantime  to  help  you  find  such  a 
situation  ;  but  I  name  three  montlis  as  the  time  at 
which  our  present  connection  should  cease." 

"  O  dear !  "  said  Noddy,  her  usually  cheerful 
face  becoming  quite  blank,  —  "I  'm  sure  I 'm  not 
fit  for  a  governess.  I  don't  know  nearly  enough  to 
teach." 

<'  Perhaps  not.  No  one  does.  What  of  that  ? 
You  are  quite  as  competent  as  many  young  ladies 
1  know  who  ^o  out.  No  girl  is  expected  to  be 
competent  in  ner  first  place.  You  learn  at  your 
first  situation  what  you  want  to  teach  at  the  second. 
It  is  tlie  same  in  all  businesses.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  we  can  say  in  the  advertisement,  —  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  the  usual  accomplishments,  I 
suppose  ;  that  is  the  customary  thing."      , 

"  But  I  scai'cely  know  a  word  of  French,  not  a 
syllable  of  German,  and  can't  even  understand  an 
Italian  song,"  objected  Noddy  ;  "  and  as  to  accom- 
plishments, I  can  only  play  hymn  tunes,  as  you  call 
them,  on  the  piano." 

"  Verj-  well,  miss  ;  and  pray,  what  of  that  ?  No- 
body will  ask  you  for  more  ;  will  tliey  ?  You  will 
fo  with  young  children  first ;  you  can  teach  them 
)nglish,  and  spelling,  and  that,  and  what  little 
French  you  do  know,  and  their  notes  on  the  piano  ; 
and  if  Uieir  parents  wish  for  more,  you  can  tell 
them  it  is  not  advisable  to  overfill  little  heads  too 
soon ;  can't  you  ?  " 

"  But  I  should  be  so  ashamed,"  nleaded  Noddy ; 
"  please  don't  say  all  that,  for  inueed  I  could  n't 
teach  at  all  when  it  was  found  out  how  ignorant  I 
was  of  all  I  had  professed ;  and  people  would 
despise  me  when  they  found  me  out." 


"Nonsense;  nobody  will  find  you  out.  Why, 
how  do  you  think  I  began  as  a  drawing  mistress  ? 
ITie  same  as  other  j)eoj)k'  do.  I  bought  my  s|)eci- 
mens  of  a  lady  artist,  and  always  took  care  to  bring 
my  pupils'  drawings  home  to  be  corrected  by  the 
same  lady.  My  drawings  were  admired,  so  were 
those  of  my  pupils,  and  I  obtained  a  coiinection. 
I  forget  what  became  of  the  artist ;  but  ^ou  may  be 
sure  she  never  came  to  any  good.  You  see  she 
had  a  certain  order  of  talent  for  production,  whilst 
1  possessed  the  superior  ability  to  render  her  com- 
modity marketable.  As  to  advertising  anything 
short  of  what  I  have  told  you,  it  would  be  useless ; 
every  governess  does  the  same,  for  tlie  reason  that 
every  other  governess  does  so  too.  If  people  be- 
lieve it,  that  is  their  aifair ;  mine  just  now  is  to  get 
you  a  situation ;  and  when  I  have  done  so  I  shall 
consider  myself  relieved  from  further  responsibil- 
ity." 

Noddy  went  back  to  her  pies ;  but  a  heavy  heart 
won't  make  light  pastry,  and  Noddy's  would  n't 
rise. 

The  next  day,  Julia  returned,  —  a  tall,  showy 
blonde  of  eighteen,  with  the  languid  air  of  comple- 
tion which  a  finishing  school  so  successfully  imparts. 
Julia  Muciller  was  an  accomplished  gii-1 ;  she  had 
learned  all  the  last  new  tricks  of  musical  execution, 
and  showed  peculiar  facility  in  the  performances  of 
pieces  of  the  Bubblings  at  Mom  and  Dribblings  at 
Eve  order.  These  she  could  rattle  through  with  an 
air  of  easy  superiority  to  the  instrument,  to  the 
music,  and  even  to  her  audience,  as  tliough  such 
trifling  feats  of  sleight-of-hand  were  the  most  easy 
of  accomplishment  in  the  world,  as  perhaps  they 
;u*e  when  once  you  know  the  trick.  She  was  on 
singing  terms  with  most  of  the  gushing  songs  of 
flimsy  sentiment  of  tlie  day.  She  "  knew  an  eye," 
belonring,  it  appeared,  to  some  party  who  had  had 
the  ouier  one  made  into  a  star,  or  had  lost  it  in 
some  other  way  to  provoke  admiration  not  quite  so 
clear.  She  *'  saw  two  leaflets  floating  down  a 
stream,"  and  expressed  regret  at  one  having  to 
"  float  onwards  all  alone  "  after  its  fellow  had  stuck 
in  the  bank.  She  aspired  to  be  a  bird,  —  she 
'*  breathed  for  wings  "  —  she  sighed  for  "  a  fairy's 
life  in  an  elfin  grove  " ;  but  of  the  passion  and  suffer- 
ing of  humanity,  and  its  loves  and  tears,  in  a  world 
that  is  in  earnest,  Julia  did  not  sing.  She  could 
paint  groups  of  impossible  flowers,  chatter  boarding- 
school  French,  embroider  in  beads  and  wool,  dance, 
and  read  novels  on  the  sofa.  In  a  word,  Julia  was 
finished. 

Poor  Noddy's  little  heart  quite  sank  when  she 
was  admitted  of  evenings  to  the  drawing-room 
(when  there  was  no  company)  to  hear  the  rehear- 
sal of  Miss  Muciller's  accomplishments,  for  it  made 
her  desi)air  more  than  ever  of  l>eing  able  to  lay 
even  the  groundwork  for  such  a  display.  But  the 
advertisement  w;vs  already  sent  to  a  weekly  paper, 
spite  of  all  Noddy's  entreaties,  detaihng  her  profi- 
ciency ;  and  so  slie  could  see  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  borrow  some  of  Julia's  early  school-books, 
and  try,  in  spai-e  moments,  to  gain  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  what  she  was  exjiected  to  teach.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  she  could  even  do  this,  for  Mrs. 
Muciller  did  not  like  to  see  her  reading,  observing 
that  her  duty  was  to  devote  her  mind  exclusively 
to  household  affairs,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  for  study  when  she  went  to  her  first  situation. 
"  You  have  only  to  keep  yourself  one  lesson  in  ad- 
vance of  your  pupils,"  Airs.  Muciller  said,  "  and 
you  are  safe.     It  is  very  strange  if  a  grown  person 
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of  average  ability  cannot  manage  to  compete  with 
children  to  that  extent."  So  Notldy  would  get  up 
early,  and  <;c't  all  her  dusting  done,  and  manage  to 
:nake  an  hour  at  least  for  study  before  breakfast. 

Within  a  week  of  Julia's  n'turn  from  school,  Mrs. 
Muciller  received  this  letter  by  afternoon  post :  — 

"  LoxDOS,  June  27, 18—. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Muciller,  —  You  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  I'm  just  home  from  Bombay,  —  more  so, 
perhaps,  to  learn  I  'm  tired  of  India,  and  mean  to 
settle  in  lingland.  I  shall  run  down  and  pay  you 
a  visit  in  a  day  or  two,  and  shall  probably  stay  till 
vou  turn  me  out,  as  vour  cool  country  scenery  will 
be  a  relief  to  eyes  that  still  have  the  ^lare  of  the 
India  sun  in  them.  Don't  put  vourseli  out  of  the 
way.  You  need  not  reply,  as  I  shall  not  be  in  Lon- 
don after  to-morrow.  Yours, 

"  Frakk  Geogagan." 

*  Well,  that 's  cool,"  said  Julia. 

"  It  certainly  is,"  replied  Mrs  Muciller ;  "  but  he 
must  come.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Mr.  Muciller,  and  I  suppose  fancies  he  has  some 
right  in  his  uncle's  house.  In  the  next  place,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  dispute  the  point,  for  he  has  been 
making  a  deal  of  money  in  India  in  connection  with 
a  Reclamation  of  Land  Company:  He  must  have 
turned  a  pretty  penny,  or  he  would  not  tlunk  of  set- 
tling down  yet.  Those  Geogagans  ai-e  a  money- 
making  family,  and  always  were,  and  not  satisfied 
witli  a  little.  I  should  have  invited  him  myself,  had 
I  known  him  to  be  in  England.  I  consider  his  visit 
highly  desirable.  You  must  look  your  best,  Julia, 
when  he  comes." 

Julia  languidly  smiled  obedience.  "  But  he  does 
not  say  when  he  is  coming,  mamma  ?  " 

"  No  ;  just  like  the  Geogagans,  —  always  thought- 
less. However,  we  need  not  trouble  about  that  to- 
day, as  it  is  time  for  you  to  dress  for  Mrs.  Sharing's 
croquet  party." 

So  Julia  rang  the  bell  for  Noddy  to  come  and  do 
her  hair. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

The  28th  of  June  being  the  anniversary  of  Coro- 
nation Day,  is  kept  holiday  at  most  country  places. 
Both  Mrs.  Muciller's  servants  had  hurried  to  get 
their  work  done  early ;  and  as  "  their  people,"  to 
wit,  Mrs.  Muciller  and  her  daughter  (for  Noddy 
did  n't  count)  Avere  going  out,  they  were  given  the 
afternoon  as  a  holiday. 

It  was  a  real  treat  to  Noddy  to  get  a  spare  after- 
noon all  to  herself,  with  no  work  to  do,  and  no  one 
to  find  fault  with  her.  Noddy  made  up  her  mind  she 
would  sjMjnd  tlie  time  in  trying  to  learn  how  to  teach 
music.  So  she  went  in  to  the  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room.  I  don't  like  digressions,  but  pardon  me  lor  a 
moment.  I  would  not  have  you  think  Norali  Cra\' 
an  ignorant  girl  simply  because  she  owned'  herself 
consciously  unfit  for  a  governess :  she  was  not  that. 
Her  opportunities  had  been  scanty  enough.  She  left 
school  at  tlurteen  to  "  make  herself  useftil."  But 
Notldy  ha<l  read  a  great  deal,  and  |X)ssessed  besides 
much  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
tilings,  though  witliout  being  at  all  times  able  to  re- 
duce it  to  such  a  rule  and  science  as  would  properly 
(lualify  for  a  teacher.  She  at  least  ha<l  this  wisdoiit, 
that  when  she  did  not  know  anything,  she  would 
make  no  secret  of  her  ignorance  about  it ;  and  if  all 
of  us  did  the  same,  we  might  none  of  us  seem  quite 
so  wise  as  we  do.  Noddy  had  picked  up  a  fair  knowl- 


edge of  music,  though  not  of  a  showy  sort.  Fire- 
works on  the  piano  completely  baflied  her ;  but  she 
could  play  some  of  Mozart's  quieter  sonatas  with  taste 
and  real  feeling,  and  they  delighted  her  heart, 
though  they  were  utterly  unsuited  for  display.  But 
what  Noddy  was  now  anxious  to  learn  was  how  to 
teach.  So  she  began  at  the  beginning  of  her  Piano- 
forte Tutor,  and  went  slowly  on  till  she  came  to  the 
scales,  which  she  commenced  practising. 

It  being  very  hot,  all  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  house  were  thrown  open  to  get  the  breeze,  and 
the  fragrant  breath  swept  in  through  the  hall-door, 
and  alon^  the  passage,  and  to  the  drawing-room, 
bearing  the  scent  of  roses  and  jasmine  to  Noddy, 
as  she  sat  there  practising  scales.  It  is  rather 
monotonous  work,  but  Noddy's  whole  mind  was  in 
it.  She  was  indeed  so  absorbed  in  her  occupation, 
that  if  a  person  had  come  up  the  gravel-path,  and 
across  the  lawn,  and  straight  into  the  room  where 
she  was,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  noticed 
it.  Of  course,  it  would  be  unlikely ;  but  I  say  if 
a  person  had  done  so  (the  piano  was  at  the  farthest 
end,  in  the  shadow  of  the  large  room).  Noddy  was 
so  preoccupied  that  it  is  not  probable  she  would 
have  observed  the  intrusion.  She  had  been  grind- 
ing away  at  the  F  minor  scale,  up  and  down,  down 
and  up  —  one  and  two  and  three  and  four,  and  one 
and  two  and  — 

"  O  bother !  "  said  Noddy,  flinging  her  hands  on 
her  lap  ;  "  what  an  awful  little  goose  you  are  !  You 
have  n't  a  bit  of  gumption,  nor  a  mite  of  common 
sense.  As  to  being  a  governess,  and  can't  play 
scales,  you  must  be  a  noodle  to  think  of  it,  —  a 
dreadful  noodle  I " 

"  You  're  about  right  there  !  "  said  an  unmistak- 
able masculine  voice  from  somewhere  by  the  door. 
Noddy  started  as  if  she  had  been  shot  ;  then  she 
came  over  red  and  hot  at  beinw  surprised.  But 
the  OAvner  of  the  voice  walked  boldly  into  the 
room.  Noddy,  being  left  in  sole  charge  of  Braith- 
field  Villa,  and  seeing  an  entin^  stranger  march  in 
like  this,  did  not  like  the  look  of  it.  His  looks 
were  nothing  to  provoke  dislike,  be  it. said,  — a  tall, 
fine-bronzed  man  of  thirty,  with  a  tawny  mustache 
and  handsome  sunbiu-ned  features.  She  resolved 
to  challenge  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  said  brusquely. 

"You,"  said  he,  —  "you  are  Miss  MucUler,  I 
ima^ne  ?  "  • 

"No ;  I  am  Noddy,  —  Norali  Cn^,  that  is,"  she 
stammered,  correcting  herself.  "  Please  what  is 
it  ?  " 

"  Cray  ?  "  the  stranger  said,  —  "  Cray  ?  any  re- 
lation to  Mrs.  Muciller  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  O,  I  think  I  know,  then.  So  you  are  Miss 
Cray,  eh  ?  You  will  see  who  I  am  from  this  card  ; 
and  as  you  have  not  offered  me  a  seat,  I  '11  take 
one,  after  shaking  hands  with  you."  He  held  out 
his  hand  frankly,  and  Nor  ah  could  not  refuse  it. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  said  Noddy.  The 
stranger  had  l<mnged  himself  on  the  sofa. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  '11  look  and  see." 

"  Mr.  Frank  Ge-Ge-Geog-a-gan  ?  "  asked  Norah, 
puzzled. 

"  6'rt-gan,  if  you  don't  mind.  It 's  spelt  heathen- 
ish, but  it  i-eads  easy.  You  've  heard  of  vour  cousin, 
Frank  Geogagan,  in  India,  surely  ?  'JTiat  is,  he 
might  have  been  your  cousin,  if  Mrs.  ^Muciller's 
marriages  had  not  mixed  the  relationships  so 
confoundedlv." 

"  No,"  said  Noi-ah. 
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)Ie  whistled.  "  Did  n't  Mrs.  Muciller  tell  you  I 
was  coming  ?  " 

Norali  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  precise  state 
of  thin:^s  between  herself  and  her  step-mother,  and 
did  not  choose  to  tell  an  untruth  ;  so  she  replied : 
"  Mrs.  Muciiler  received  a  letter  just  before  she 
went  out  this  afternoon,  but  she  was  hurried,  and 
I  did  uot  know  its  contents.  So  you  axe  expected, 
then  ?  " 

"  1  said  I  was  coming,  but  not  exactly  when." 

"  That 's  awkward,"  said  Noddy. 

u  Why  ?  " 

"Because  we  are  not  prepared  to  receive  you. 
Mrs.  Muciller  would  have  been  home,  and  JuUa, 
had  they  expected  you  to  arrive  to-day." 

"  You  are  very  plain." 

"  You  are  not  complimentary,"  retorted  Noddy. 

"  I  did  n't  refer  to  your  looks ;  but  I  wonder  if 
you  would  insist  on  my  saying  they  were  anything 
different  ?  " 

"  You  can  say  what  you  please,"  said  Noddy ; 
"  it  is  a  guest's  privilege." 

"  "Whew  !  "  Mr.  Geogagan  whistled  softly.  "Net- 
tled, eh?" 

"  No ;  I  justify  your  remark,  that  is  aU.  You 
called  me  plain." 

"  So  you  are  going  out  as  governess,  I  heard  you 
say.     Pray,  are  you  competent  to  teach  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Then  why  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  have  no  right  to  inquire." 

"  Gracious  !  Why,  you  forget  I  'm  your  cousin, 
and  take  a  family  interest  in  you  already." 

"  If  you  do,  you  won't  ask,"  said  Noddy. 

"  But  I  do,  and  still  ask." 

"  llien  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  Well,  you  are  the  coolest  little  baggage  of  a 
cousin  to  welcome  any  one  home  from  abroad  one 
could  well  expect  to  find.  Are  you  not  glad  to  see 
me? 

"  Well,  not  particularly,"  said  Noddy.  "  How 
should  I  be,  never  having  seen  you  or  heard  of  you 
baibrc  ?  Besides,  you  come  at  an  awkward  time, 
when  nobody  is  at  home.  And  for  au<<;ht  I  know, 
you  may  be  an  impostor,  and  have  watched  your 
opportunity  to  enter  the  house  when  it  is  unpro- 
tected. I  don't  think  you  are  that,  though,  —  you 
are  not  polite  enough.     But  one  never  knows." 

"  Upon  niv  word,  you  aru  not  llattering.  Still, 
at  any  rate,  I  think  you  might  have  offered  me  some 
refreshment,  as  I  have  just  come  off  a  journey." 

"  I  am  vcrj  sorry,"  said  Noddy ;  "  but  Mrs. 
Muciller  has  taken  the  keys  with  her.  I  can  only 
offer  you  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  some  bread  and 
butter.     Everything  else  is  locked  up." 

As  Mr.  Frank  seemed  to  think  that  would  do 
very  well  indeed,  Nixldy  went  out  to  prepare  it, 
and  presently  retiUTied  with  a  tray  of  tea  and  coffee 
and  a  single  cup. 

"  Two  cups,  please,"  said  Mr.  Frank.  Norah 
was  not  generally  accustomed  to  take  her  meals 
with  the  family.  She  was  certain  Mrs.  Muciller 
would  not  like  tlus  arrangement,  but  divining  a 
refusal  might  prove  embarrassing,  she  brought  a 
second  cup,  and  joined  Mr.  Geogagan  at  tea. 
When  they  had  finished,  Mr.  Geogagan  said  he 
should  walk  up  to  the  station  to  arrange  about  his 
luggage  iK'ing  sent,  and  on  his  return  he  should  in- 
sist on  Noddy  giving  him  some  nmsic.  No  sooner 
was  he  iiurly  out  of  the  house,  than  Norah  hastened 
to  Mrs.  Sharing's,  to  let  Mrs.  Muciller  know  of  the 
arrival  of  a  visitor.    However,  Julia  was  in  the 


middle  of  an  exciting  game  at  croquet,  and  learn- 
ing that  Mr.  Geogagan  was  gone  out  ^ain,  she 
prevailed  on  her  mother  to  remain  till  it  was 
fini>hed.  Meantime,  Noddy  returned  to  Braithfield 
Villa.  In  6ve  nunutes,  in  walked  Mr.  Frank  again, 
clamorous  for  his  nmaio.  •  Now,  Noddy  was  never 
in  the  habit  of  playing  for  anybody's  auiusement 
but  her  own,  and  was  quite  certain  if  Mrs.  Muciller 
heard  of  her  takinjf  the  liberty  of  playing  to  please 
a  visitor,  it  woidd  be  considered  a  deadly  offence. 
Moreover,  she  expected  Mrs.  Muciller  to  arrive 
every  nunute. 

But  Mr.  Fiank  insisted  with  such  vehemence 
that  a  refusal  seemed  like  palpable  affectation ;  so 
Noddy  risked  the  c*onsequences,  and  began  to  play 
Mozart's  A  h  Perdona  !  She  had  only  got  half-way 
through  it,  when  Mrs.  Muciller  and  Julia  appeared 
at  the  window.  Noddy  shut  up  the  piano,  threw 
down  her  music,  and  fled. 

"  What  impertinence  !  "  ejaculated  the  widow. 
She  was  so  fairly  astounded  at  Noddy's  barefaced 
impudence,  as  to  be  betrayed  into  making  this 
remark  aloud,  —  and  Frank  Geogagan  heard  it.  She 
had  the  tact,  however,  at  once  to  divine  it,  and  to 
correct  her  mistake.  "  What  impertinence,  Mr. 
Frank,  of  you,  to  be  sure,  to  come  and  take  us  all 
by  surprise  without  a  word  of  warning  I  However, 
we  must  try  and  overlook  it,  as  it  is  your  first 
offence.  I  'm  sure  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
We  are  delighted  to  receive  you,  although,  had  you 
told  us  when  to  expect  you,  we  might  have  given 
you  a  better  reception." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Frank  (but  he  detected  the 
artifice),  "  I  thotight  I  told  you  pretty  exactly.  I 
said  '  in  a  day  or  two,'  if  I  remeuiber  rightly,  and  I 
came  in  '  a  day '  instead  of  '  two,'  to  show  my  anx- 
iety to  pay  my  earliest  respects  to  my  aunt  and 
her  daughter,  —  for  I  presmne  this  is  Julia  ?  " 
Julia  made  a  most  finished  reverence,  and  offered 
her  hand  in  the  most  approved  style.  Julia  was 
well  and  carefully  dressed  for  the  croquet  party. 
"  That  is  fortunate,  at  any  rate,"  Mrs.  Muciller 
thouj;ht.  We  might  have  been  surprised  at  greater 
disadvantage.  So  much  depends  upon  first  impres- 
sions." 

A  few  interchan<res  of  courtesies  from  the  ladie?, 
with  commonplaces  fi'om  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mrs. 
Muciller  and  her  daughter  retired  to  remove  their 
bonnets,  —  if  the  little  bits  of  flowers  and  lace 
adorning  their  hair  might  be  so  designated.  Mrs. 
Muciller  took  this  opportimity  of  administering  a 
se^•ere  rebuke  to  Noddy  upon  her  boldness,  for- 
wardness, and  presumption  in  attempting  to  enter- 
tain their  visit«jr  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming.  It 
was  not  couched  in  gentle  terms,  but  in  words  that 
stung  the  more  from  having  tinith  in  tliem.  She 
reminded  Noddy  of  her  dependence,  of  her  pros- 
pects as  a  governess,  of  her  own  father's  po.-ition 
(he  was  Mrs.  Muciller's  first  husband,  be  it  remem- 
bered), and  contrasted  these  with  her  behavior 
not  to  htr  guest,  but  to  Mrs.  Muciller's.  If  the 
sting  of  a  rebuk*!  be  any  criterion  of  its  deserved- 
ness,  Mrs.  Muciller's  was  rielUy  merited,  for  poor 
Noddy  went  away  to  cry  where  there  were  no  eyes 
to  triumph  over  her  distress. 

But  Mrs.  Muciller  was  a  student  of  expediency. 
She  felt  it  would  be  undesirable  (a  favorite  word 
ai  hers)  that  Noddy  should  continue  to  take  her 
meals  ai)art  from  the  family,  with  a  visitor  in  the 
house.  The  Cv.ntinuance  of  such  a  comse  would 
convey  an  impression,  not  so  much  false,  as  unde- 
sirable.    She   therelbre   "desired"   Miss  Norah's 
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presence  at  supper,  and  inado  known  her  wishes 
fur  the  future.  Bat  Noddy  pleaded  hendnche  as 
excuse  for  that  evenitijf,  and  remained  in  her  room, 
hearin-'  the  j^ouikIb  of  mu8ic  come  faintly  up  from 
the  driiwinfj-room  when  the  door  was  opened,  tall 
iM^dtJme. 

Next  mornin2f.  Noddy  wiis  np  and  about  soon 
after  the  lark.  As  blithely  »e  he,  she  was  fdn-xinsf 
al)OHt  her  work,  for  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world 
like  cheerful  work  to  prevent  any  one  feelinnj  dull 
and  unhappy. 

How  stran;4e  a  drawin<^-room  looks  in  the  morn- 
in-j;  lij;;ht,  in  all  the  disarrangement  of  only  a  "  little 
music  "  of  tlie  night  before !  Tlie  piano  heajwd 
up  with  M)n»8— *  FongBon  the  floor  —  songs  on  the 
tables,  on  the  chairs  —  here  and  there  —  every- 
wheri'.  Fomituro  untidy  and  displaced  —  anfima- 
caasars  to  be  newly  smoothed  and  arranged.  Con- 
fusiun  that  the  sun  lights  up  into  chaotic  disorder, 
but  which  candlelight  eyes  do  not  notice.  Nobody 
ever  dared  touch  the  drawing-room  to  "  tidy  "  it  but 
Noddy,  —  that  was  her  particular  province  and  her 
pride.  There  she  was,  that  bright  June  morning, 
sweeping  and  sweeping  auay,  and  singing,  as  her 
mind,  like  the  lark's,  soared  above  the  dust. 

"  Bravo  !  Cousin  Nofldy  !  "  It  was  Mr.  Frank, 
who  had  been  strolling  about  the  lawn  with  a  cigar 
in  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  who  had  walked  up 
to  the  window. 

"  O  dear,"  said  Noddy,  "  please  don't  tease  me. 
Don't  you  see  I  *m  busy  ?  " 

"  I  'm  coming  in  to  see,"  «aid  Mr.  Geogagan,  en- 
tering the  casement. 

Noddy  looked  pleasant  enough  as  she  was  sur- 
prised in  her  print  morning-dress,  — her  b^o^m  hair 
neatly  arranged  close  to  her  head,  where  it  could 
not  stop  without  stru'j::gliHg  out  into  little  curls 
here  and  there,  —  and  a  faint  blush  on  her  cheeks, 
—  partly  shy,  partly  vexed  at  being  caught,  and 
partly  ashamed  of  being  vexed.  "  O,  please,  go 
away,  —  do,  —  or  I  must  sweep  yon  up,"  she  entreat- 
ed ;  and  "  O,  please  go  away,"  she  added  more  se- 
riously, remembering  Mrs.  Muciller  had  cautioned 
lier  respecting  her  behavior  to  Mr.  Geogagan.  So 
Mr.  Frank  went  and  finished  his  cijar  bv  himself. 


■&. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Six  weeks  had  come  and  fjone  at  Braithfield  Vil- 
la. The  advertisement  ha<l  been  inserted  five  times, 
but  still  no  answer.  A  situation  as  governess  is 
not  the  easiest  thing  to  obtain.  It  is  something  like 
that  of  prime-minister, —  there  are  always  plenty  of 
candidates  for  the  office,  and  most  of  the  candidates 
(poor  things)  are  about  as  well  fitted  for  it. 

Mr.  Frank  had  more  than  fulfilled  Mrs.  Mnciller's 
most  sanguine  anticipation*.  He  lia^l  proved  a 
most  attentive  cavalier  to  Julia.  He  paid  respect- 
ful deference  to  her  piano  perfoi-mances  and  to  her 
sinking;  indeed,  he  seemed  particularly  impressed 
with  her  renderin-x  of  Twilight  Twitferin-js  —  a  Rav- 
ery,  by  some  ntnldle  or  other,  that  sounded  very  like 
fi^iries  hanimerin?  in  tin  tacks.  As  for  music!  I  am 
only  surprised  at  Mr.  Frank's  taste  ;  but  T  suppose 
it  came  new  to  him  on  his  return  from  India.  He 
would  lounge  alx)Ut,  smokin-i,  whilst  Julia  painted 
flowers  or  embroidered  him  a  smoking-eap.  He  ac- 
eonip:\nied-  her  in  walks  and  rambles ;  he  w»*  her 
attendant  atcnxpiet  parties,  and  picnics,  and  morn- 
ing calls.  Julia  received  these  courtesies  with  art- 
ful nnaffectedness,  and  her  mother  remarked  them 
with  inward  satisfaction.     Nothing  affonlect    Mrs. 


Muciller  more  sincere  delight  than  when  people  he- 
ffan  to  coaple  Julia's  name  with  Mr.  Geogazan's. 
They  were  not  actually  engazed,  however ;  indeed, 
beyond  tlie  courtesies  referretl  to,  Mr.  Frank  had 
made  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  anything  more  de- 
cisive. But  still,  people  will  talk,  and  Mrs.  Muciller 
liked  to  hear  them.  PeOi)le  began  vaguely  to  sup- 
|)08e  that  Julia  had  made  a  fortunate  hit,  and  that 
was  in  all  probal)ility  an  accomplished  fact :  but 
they  hesitated  to  do  more  than  hint  their  belief, 
without  something  like  foundation.  Mrs.  Mnciiler, 
fully  aware  of  the  important  part  gossip  plays  in  the 
history  of  daily  life,  determined  to  turn  it  to  account. 
She  reasoned  thus  :  Mr.  Geoga^jan  is  evidently  in>- 
pressed  with  Julia,  but  lie  is  a  little  shy,  or  dilatory', 
m  coming  to  the  point.  In  either  case,  a  favorable 
rumor  may  do  much  in  bringing  about  a  desirable 
result.  It  may  encourage  him ;  it  must  stimulate 
him. 

With  this  idea,  in  the  course  of  her  next  private 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Sharing,  when  that  lady  in- 
quired, with  certain  friendly  nods  and  elevations  of 
the  eyebrows,  if  she  midht  venture  to  offer  con<rrat^ 
ulations  on  a  certain  fortunate  event,  Mrs.  Mucil- 
ler gave  her  unmistakably  to  understand  that  she 
might,  although  perhaps  expressed  in  that  coy  lan- 
guage of  partial  reserve  with  wliich  women  like  to 
enchance  the  value  of  privat^.^  communications. 

Now,  thought  Mrs.  Muciller,  I  know  Mrs.  Shar- 
ing to  be  the  greatest  gossip  in  the  neighborhootl. 
She  will  be  certain  to  spread  the  news  of  Julia's  ru- 
mored engagement  far  and  wide.  It  will  undoubtr 
edly  get  round  to  Frank  Geogagan,  and  will  lead 
him  at  once  to  niake  that  proposal  for  which  he 
seems  so  read}-.  So  the  rumor  shall  make  the  fact 
and  the  fact  keep  the  rumor  in  countenance. 

Meantime  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Muciller's  design 
appeared  to  be  in  most  genial  ignorance.  He  con- 
tinued to  pay  the  same  respectful  attentions  to  his 
charming  cousin  Julia.  He  took  little  notice  of 
Noddy,  as  a  consideration  for  the  lady  of  the  house 
indeed  dictated,  tor  he  had  more  than  once  observed 
that  any  slight  attention  to  Miss  Cray  was  visited 
on  hfr  with  a  glance  of  disfavor  firom  Mrs.  Mncilh-r 
when  she  thou'j;ht  he  was  not  looking.  But  Frank 
Geogagan  had  very  quick,  pestlcss  eyes  that  could 
see  roimd  a  comer. 

As  for  Noddy,  if  she  owned  to  herself  one  feeling 
at  all  about  the  mattel*,  it  was  just  one  of  sa«lnes8 
that  a  school-girl  shoiild  render  a  mun  .<>o  artificial 
and  constrained,  and  unlike  his  real  self,  as  she 
thougtit  Mr.  Geogagan  was  becoming.  Bnt  there 
was  another  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  that 
Noddy  w«mld  not  own  to  herself.  Tht^  wintl  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth  :  you  cannot  tell  whence  it  comes 
or  how.  There  were'lTuenei an  ships  with  sails  ever 
set  that  carried  their  owners  without  oar  or  effort 
whithersoever  they  listed. 

And  in  these  six  weeks  Noddy  had  come  to  love 
Mr.  Frank.  She  would  not  have  confessed  it  to 
herself:  she  would  have  despised  herself  had  she 
believed  it.  How  was  it?  Dear  soul!  Is  there 
any  better  reason  to  be  given  fbr  loving  anybody 
than  the  child's  reason,  —  Because  I  do?  Must 
we  not  all  come  back  to  that  ?  Nwldy  had  seen 
few  people;  few  people  had  ever  taken  nrfice  of 
her,  or  seemed  to  think  of  her  as  worth  talking  to 
<»r  caring  about.  Mr.  Frank  always  had  a  word  of 
some  sort  for  her.  Many  a  momiirjr  he  would  chat 
pleasantly  to  her  ae  she  dusted  the  rix)m  :  many  a 
time  he  would  refrnin  from  spca'ting  to  her,  or  of 
her,  before  Mrs.  Muciller,  for  her  sake.     Well,  you 
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may  sav  this,  or  jou  may  put  it  how  you  will,  but 
vou  wifl  have  to  come  back  to  the  little  child's  rea- 
son at  last,  for  all  the  wiser  people  in  the  world 
who  have  tried  to  give  any  better  explanation  have 
talked  nonsense,  and,  what  is  more,  owned  it. 

Frank  Greogagan  had  made  many  friends  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  it  was  not  long  before  one  of 
them  congratulated  him  on  his  engagement  to 
Julia  Muciller.  It  staggered  him  at  the  first ;  but, 
bless  you  I  Mr.  Frank  had  his  eyes  about  him.  He 
took  it  as  coolly  as  possible  ;  never  said  a  word  to 
contradict  it.  He  saw  it  would  not  do,  as  this 
would  be  a  palpable  reflection  on  Mrs.  Muciller,  by 
whose  tacit  indorsement  at  least  he  ascertained 
such  a  report  had  obtained  currency  at  all.  He 
just  smiled,  and  thanked  his  friends,  and  so  gave 
renewed  credence  to  the  report,  which  now  had  re- 
ceived the  final  stamp  of  veracity.  Mind,  I  do  not 
defend  Mr.  Frank's  conduct ;  I  only  state  what  he 
did :  and  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  came 
of  it. 

Dear  reader,  —  you  who  have  followed  me  thus 
far,  —  do  you  think  I  am  telling  you  fiction  ?  If 
so,  I  ought  not  to  make  Frank  Geogagan  a  party 
after  the  fact  to  a  deceit.  There  was  once  an  audi- 
ence that  thought  the  squeak  of  Archippus  more 
lifelike  than  that  of  the  i-eal  pig.     Remember  this. 

The  latter  end  of  August  a  picnic  had  been  ar- 
ranged to  Cherlei^h  Lake,  —  a  most  delightful 
jaunt,  and  Mrs.  Muciller,  Julia,  and  her  Indian 
lover  were  to  go,  of  course.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, at  the  very  last  minute,  that  important  busi- 
ness required  Mr.  Geogagan's  attention  in  London. 
I  need  not  further  relate  the  nature  of  the  business 
than  to  say  it  was  understood  to  be  something  in 
connection  with  the  Indian  Reclamation  of  Land 
Company,  and  that  it  was  urgent.  It  was  not  a 
letter  that  summoned  Mr.  Geogagan,  but  a  printed 
notice,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
depreciation  of  shares  (which  had  previously  gone 
up  many  hundred  per  cent  above  their  paid-up 
value),  a  heavy  call  was  to  be  made  on  the  share- 
holders. 

Mind,  —  once  more.  It  is  not  for  me  to  defend 
Mr.  Geogagan.  I  take  the  facts  as  they  come.  I 
cannot  apologize  for  facts,  and  won't.  It  was  set- 
tled that  Mrs.  Muciller  and  her  daughter  were  to 
o-o  to  the  picnic,  while  Mr.  Geogagan  went  to  Lon- 
don to  transact  his  business.  Mr.  Frank  never 
went  near  the  metropolis  at  all ;  he  just  marched 
over  to  Mr.  Shai'ing's  to  smoke  a  cigar.  And  when 
the  house  was  clear.  Noddy  sat  down  at  her  books 
to  study  teaching. 

It  has  been  said  Mrs.  Muciller  knew  Mrs.  Shar- 
ing for  a  gossip.  Mr.  Frank  also  knew  Mr.  Shar- 
ing for  one.  With  this  knowledge,  how  it  was  he 
went  and  confided  to  such  a  man  the  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, I  nmst  leave  you  to  guess. 

Over  their  cigars  he  stated  something  like  this  to 
Mr.  Sharing:  "The  fact  is  this.  Every  penny 
I  could  get  together  I  put  into  this  Indian  Land 
Reclamation  scheme.  The  shares  went  up  fabu- 
lously, till  a  hundrcnl  pounds  became  wortn  thou- 
sands. The  scheme  was  feasible,  and  likely  to  suc- 
ceed and  to  pay  at  any  premium  the  shares  could 
go  to,  it  was  80  good.  I  had  evcrj*  confidence  in  it. 
Suddenly,  a  panic  comes,  the  shares  drop  nearly  to 
par  before  we  in  England  can  get  the  intelligence, 
and  we  are  called  on  to  pay  up  our  amounts.  Now, 
I  know  you  are  accustomed  to  advance  money  on 
security,  —  will  you  lend  me  tlu^e  thousand  pounds 
on  a  deposit  of  shares  to  twice  the  amount  ? 


"  Ah,  my  yoimg  friend,"  said  Mr.  Sharing,  "  you 
see  that 's  your  way  and  the  way  of  yours,  always. 
Here  you  go  and  mix  yourself  I'lp  in  the  rashest  of 
speculations  without  a  chance  of  success,  —  as  inde- 
pendent as  j-DU  can  be,  all  the  time,  —  you  're  all 
alike.  Then  you  get  into  a  hole,  as  we  say  —  and 
you  come  to  me  to  help  you  out.  Look  you  ;  vour 
shares  are  not  wortli  that,"  —  and  he  snapj^e^  his 
fingers,  —  "  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed 
on.  Three  thousand  pounds?  Three  thousand 
fiddles,  sir." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Frank,  "  it  is  only  a  temjwrary. 
depression,  owing  to  a  panic :  the  scheme  is  a  good 
one,  —  the  shares  will  go  up  again." 

"  Yes,  like  a  gunpowder  mill  I  The  whole  affair 
will  explode,  —  that  will  be  the  next  rise,  and  the 
only  one.  I  'm  soiry  for  you,  —  sorry  for  you,  sir," 
—  Mr.  Sharing  gently  emphasized  his  sorrow  by  tap- 
ping it  out  with  his  finger-points  on  the  table,  — 
"  thought  vou  had  better  judgment.  You  are  just 
like  a  moth.  You  have  been  dazzled  with  a  glitter- 
ing prospect,  and  rushed  straight  into  the  flame. 
Now  you  complain  that  your  wings  are  singed." 

"  Pardon  —  I  have  not  complained.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve my  case  so  bad  as  you  represent,  and  I  do  not 
yet  despair  of  making  you  see  it  in  a  different  light. 
Rumor  may  have  informed  you  that  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  seciu-e  the  affections  of  Miss  Mucil- 
ler. I  have  not  made  minute  inquiries  as  to  the 
amount  of  that  young  lady's  fortune,  not  wishing  to 
appear  mercenary,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, from  the  style  in  which  her  mother  and  her- 
self are  living,  and  from  the  fact  of  her  being  an 
only  daughter,  that  she  wiU  receive  a  handsome  por- 
tion on  her  mairiage.  If  you  take  this  into  consid- 
eration, you  may  be  disposed  to  look  upon  my  se- 
cmity  as  at  least  suflicient  to  cover  the  loan  I  seek." 

Mr.  Sharing  was  silent  for  a  minute.  "  That  is 
how  the  wind  blows,  is  it  I "  he  thought.  "  So  you 
fancied  you  had  got  hold  of  a  fortune,  my  fine 
fellow ;  and  Mrs.  Muciller,  on  her  part,  was  of  very 
much  the  same  opinion  respecting  you.  ^Vhy,  the 
girl  won't  have  a  penny  !  As  if  the  style  in  which 
a  woman  lives,  who  has  a  daughter  to  marry,  could' 
be  the  least  criterion  of  her  means  1  You  know 
very  little  of  the  world,  Mr.  Frank."  But  he  re- 
marked aloud :  "  I  have  certainly  heard  of  your 
happiness  in  that  respect,  but  }ou  will  bear  in 
mind  you  are  not  yet  married  to  Miss  Muciller. 
There 's  many  a  slip,  you  know.  And  in  addition 
to  this,  I  have  everj'  reason  to  believe  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  extent  of  Miss  Muciller's  fortune, 
it  would  be  placed  beyond  her  husband's  control."  — 
".  That  *s  about  the  neatest  way  I  can  put  it  without 
injuring  the  young  lady,"  he  thought.  "  For  that 
matter,  her  fortune  is  beyond  on_?/body's  control  I  " 
And  he  smiled  and  tapped  the  table  again. 

"  Well,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Frank. 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  refuse  to  en- 
tertain the  question  ?  " 

'*  Entirely.  I  don't  discount  possibilities,  but 
only  extreme  probabilities.     It  is  not  in  mv  line." 

"  I  need  not  remind  you,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
subject  of  our  conversation  is  private,"  said  Mr. 
Frank. 

"  And  confidential.  Certainly.  —  May  I  offer 
you  another  cigar  ?  —  No  ?  —  Well,  if  you  must  be 
going,  ;/ood  morning,  sir." 

"  Private  and  confidential  —  stuff  and  nonsense  1 " 
Mr.  Sharing  observed  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was 
alone.     "  That  is  all  very  fine,  young  gentleman, — 
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but  it  is  right  Mrs.  Muciller  should  get  just  a  hint 
that  hor  great  catch  is  a  very  little  fish  that  had 
better  be  tlirown  into  the  river  again.  I  will  tell 
Mr.-i.  Sharing,  and  trust  her  to  luako  use  of  the  in- 
formation." 

Mr.  Frank  went  back  to  Braithfield,  and  found 
Noddy  sitting  in  tlie  window  trj'ing  hard  to  perfect 
luTseu'  in  the  nivsterios  of  the  acconiance  of  French 
participes  passes.  She  was  huddled  up  with  her 
book  in  her  lap,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her 
head  in  her  hands. 

"  Noddy ! " 

"  'What,  not  gone  to  London  ?  Have  you  missed 
the  train,  Mr.  Geogagan  ?  " 

"  No,  —  neither :  I  was  not  ^oing.  Put  on  your 
bonnet,  and  come  out  for  a  Avali." 

She  hesitated. 

"  Come,  put  away  your  books.  The  walk  will  do 
you  good,  and  Julia  will  not  be  jealous." 

Still  she  hesitated;  she  Uiought  of  Mrs.  Mu- 
ciller. 

"  Come,  Noddy ;  I  'm  in  difficulty  and  some 
trouble,  and  I  think  you  can  help  me.  So,  put 
away  those  books." 

Noddy  hesitated  no  longer.  In  two  minutes,  she 
was  ready,  and  came  down  with  a  calm,  wise  ex- 
pression on  her  little  face,  ready  to  help. 

They  set  out,  and  walked  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
without  a  word.  Noddy  remembered  she  was 
wanted  for  help  or  advice  of  some  kind,  and  so  was 
quiet,  waiting  to  hear.  Through  pleasant  corn- 
fields, glistening  like  seas  of  restless  gold,  while  the 
warm  summer  breath  passed  over  the  ripe  ears,  and 
bowed  them  in  long  fleeting  waves,  wnereon  tlie 
cloud-shadows  floated,  —  wide,  swelling  waves  that 
calmly  rolled  the  sunshine  along  to  cool  reedy  mu- 
sic, as  the  breeze  played  on  the  heavy  grain,  —  and 
burning  poppies  were  upheaved  or  borne  under  by 
the  chasing  waves.  By  hedges,  bright  with  sum- 
mer flowers,  and  cool  with  ferns  and  creeping 
green.  Alon^  paths  patterned  over  with  the  moving 
shadows  of  o^,  and  elm,  and  willow. 

"  Noddy,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  was 
ruined  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  I  did  n't  believe  you." 

"  All  the  property  I  have  in  India  is  in  the 
'  Anglo- Waddy  Company '  for  the  reclamation  of 
land  from  the  sea.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  see  a 
sixpence  of  it  again.  Mr.  Sharing  told  me  to-day 
the  share  certificates  are  not  worth  the  paper  they 
are  printed  on." 

"  Well,"  said  Noddy,  "  I  thought  you  said  you 
were  ruined.     Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  All  ?  "  he  returned  rather  sharply.  "  Is  it  not 
enough  to  be  ruined  ?  Not  a  sixpence  of  it,  not  a 
pennj-piece,  shall  I  see  again  ! " 

"  0,'  Noddy  said,  half  talking  to  herself,  "  is 
that  niin  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  man  is  never  ruined 
while  he  has  life,  and  health,  and  strengtli,  and 
cheerftil  courage." 

"  It  is  easy  to  talk.  You  never  had  any  money 
to  lose." 

"  No ;  not  much.  But .  I  have  a  little  property 
for  all  that." 

"  Indeed.     And,  pray,  how  much  ?  " 

"  Thirty  pounds  m  the  savings-bank,  which  mv 
father  left  me." 

Mr.  Frank  laughed,  despite  his  own  trouble. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  did  n't  know  you  were  an  heiress 
before.  IIow  you  would  grieve  to  lose  your 
money ! "  ■         • 

"  I  should  be  sorrv." 


"  Tlien  you  can't  find  fault  with  me  for  being  the 
same  at  losing  so  many  thousands." 

"  Tlie  amount  makes  no  (lifft'rence.  My  thirty 
iwunds  is  my  all,  and  I  should  be  just  as  sony 
to  lose  it  as  you  are  at  losing  your  all.  But 
though  I  'm  only  a  woman,  I  should  n't  say  I  was 
ruined,  —  that  is  absurd." 

"  You  are  a  Job's  comforter,  at  all  events." 

"  There  are  very  few  comforters  like  Job's,  in 
these  days,"  said  Noddy,  —  "  very  few  persons  who 
would  sit  down  in  silent  sympathy,  the  deepest  of 
all  sympathies,  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
witl\  a  friend." 

"  So  you  look  upon  me  as  a  firiend  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Noddy,  blushing  a  little,  but  dis- 
pleased with  herself  for  doing  so,  on  account  of  an 
avowal  so  innocent. 

"  And  can  you  give  me  any  better  advice  than 
Job's  friends  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do." 

"  Do  ?  "  said  Noddy,  quickly.  "  Go  and  work. 
It 's  a  brave  thing,  work  is.  You  will  forget  all  about 
being  ruined,  and  only  remember  you  are  a  Jiian, 
doing  a  man's  work.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do  without  work  myself;  it  is  the  most  soothing 
and  refreshing  comfort  I  know,  even  to  me,  and  it 
must  be  better  to  a  man.  But  your  case  is  nothing 
like  Job's.  If  it  had  been  only  his  money  Job  had 
lost,  his  friends  would  just  have  stayed  at  home, 
and  sent  messengers  offering  to  help  nim.  to  work, 
and  Job  is  just  the  sort  of  man  wno  would  have 
been  content  to  take  it." 

"  Noddy,  I  really  believe  you  're  right." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  am.  Have  n't  you  seen  me  sweep  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  laughed  Mr.  Frank ;  "  but  that  is  hardly 
in  my  way,  —  digging  would  come  more  natural 
than  that." 

"  Tlien  dig.  But  there  's  plenty  of  work  for  ear- 
nest workers  with  brains  without  digging.  I  don't 
pretend  to  tell  you  the  exact  direction  in  which  it 
lies,  because  that  is  out  of  my  province ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  it,  if  you  are  in  earnest." 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Frank,  and  he  was  quiet  again 
for  a  little. 

And  Noddy  was  quiet  too.  She  had  something 
on  her  mind  she  wished  to  say,  but  hardly  liked  to 
mention  it.  However,  she  be^an  :  "  If  you  mean 
what  you  say,  you  will  not  remain  much  longer  here." 

"  I  shall  not  remain  much  longer  here,"  he  echoed 
abstractedly. 

"  You  will  begin  at  once  to  strike  out  a  new  path, 
as  a  brave  man  should ;  and  you  will  walk  as 
straight,  and  feel  as  proud  as  a  man  ought  who  feels 
he  is  neither  ruined  nor  disgraced  when  he  has 
only  lost  his  money." 

"  Gently,  Noddy.  People  don't  like  to  see  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing  in  any  but  the  rich." 

"  Tlien  people  are  wrong,  and  must  be  shown  so. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this :  if  you  have  lost 
all  your  money,  you  mav  have  expenses  to  mei't, 
and  one  thing  and  another  that  may  harass  you, 
and  prevent  your  beginning  clear." 

Mr.  Frank  nodded.  "  Quite  so,"  he  said,  and 
shook  his  head  gravely. 

"  Well,  would  you  mind,  —  that  is,  if  I  lent  you 
twenty  pounds  of  my  propt>rty,  would  you  be  cer- 
tain siire  to  pay  it  back  to  me  again  somewhere  ? 
I  can't  spare  more  very  well,  as  I  want  ten  pounds 
of  it  to  get  myself  ready  for  tlie  situation  I  am 
looking  for.  But  I  thought  it  might  come  in 
handv." 
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"  Ju»t  SO,"  said  Mr.  Frank,  and  shook  hia  hcatl 
ar^ain  <rravely  ;  "  there's  no  doubt  about  it." 

"  You  see,  1  should  not  have  proposed  it,  but  I 
should  charze  you  interest,  and  tliat  would  do  away 
with  all  obligation." 

'*  Entirely,"  Mr.  Frank  coincided ;  "  that  would  be 
a  ro^jular  commercial  transaction.  And  the  interest 
would  be  ?  " 

"  Three  per  cent,  —  tlie  same  as  the  bank  give?." 

"  And  you  would  require  my  note  of  hand  for  the 
amount  ?  " 

^  No,"  said  Noddy,  laughing  at  the  idea  as  ab- 
surd ;  "  I  can  trust  you  for  that." 

"  What !  for  nearly  all  your  property  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  because  it  would  not  ruin  me  ii"  1  lost  it." 

"  Well,  I  will  take  your  money.  Noddy,  —  it  will 
be  very  acceptable,  —  and  I  won't  cheat  you." 

"No,"  Noddy  said;  "I  hope  you  won't,  for  I 
look  upon  it  as  safe  as  the  bank." 

Mr.  Frank  lau<Thed. 

So  it  was  settled  that  Noddy  should  draw  her 
money  from  the  hank  on  the  following  day. 

"  "i  ou  are  a  gtxxl  little  Irienfl,  Noddy,"  Mr.  Frank 
said,  as  they  walked  home. 

"■  No,"  Noddy  said  ;  "  I  hope  I  sh<«ild  have  done 
as  much  for  any  one." 

Nod'iy  meant  to  tell  the  truth.  Maybe  she 
"  hoped  "  she  would ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
she  would.  However,  she  had  never  before  felt  so 
rich  as  at  the  prospect  of  helping  Mr.  Frank.  Uer 
twenty  pounds  seemed  to  her  quite  a  large  property, 
and  she  almost  jumped  to  tne  conclusion  that  it 
would  go  a  good  way  towards  making  a  jHtieperous 
man  of  Mr.  Greogagan  again. 

Mrs.  Miiciller  and  Julia  returned  from  the  picnic 
}>arty  rather  bored.  It  was  "  awtuUy  slow,"  Julia 
decided ;  and  "  so  many  stuck-up  girls  that  it  was 
<iuiti'  horrid." 

Mr.  Gcogagan  spent  the  evening  listening  to 
Julia's  music  with  as  much  apparent  appreciation 
and  interest  as  though  he  had  not  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  attempt  to  raise  the  loan  he  wished  from 
Mr.  Sharing. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

One  day  passed — two  days  —  three  days,  wth 
little  worthy  of  remark.  Then  Mrs.  Muciller,  be- 
co'.ning  impatient  at  receiving  no  replies  to  the 
advertisement  respecting  Norjdi  Cray,  made  a  call 
on  Mrs.  Sharing  to  consult  her  about  some  imuje- 
diate  steps  for  getting  Noddy  out.  At  the  close  of 
her  vii<it,  Mrs.  Sharing  imparted  the  bit  of  news 
she  had  been  burning  to  teD,  but  yet  treasured  up 
for  her  last  communication,  —  namely,  that  on  the 
most  reliable  authority  her  Indian  nephew  was  not 
worth  a  dozen  rupees ;  and  that  he  had  actually 
attempted  to  raise  a  loan  on  his  prospects  of  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Muciller. 

"  Quite  absunl,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Sharing ; 
"  but  it  just  shows  what  he  is  worth." 

"  But  1  know  hi>  has  money,"  Mrs.  Muciller  pro- 
tested indignantly.  "  I  'm  certain  of  it.  ,  That 
Reclamation  Company  is  a  wonderfully  good  thing, 
an  1  I  know  his  money  is  in  that.  1  liave  made 
every  inquiry." 

"  Exactly.  But  that  is  the  very  reason.  The 
Anglo-Waddy  Compaay  has  gone  to  entire  ruin. 
My  husband  says  tne  shares  are  not  worth  six- 
pence.'' 

This  was  a  great  blow  for  Mrs.  Muciller,  espe- 
cially remembering   that   she  had  only  herself  to 


blame  for  promulgating  the  report  of  Julia's  en- 
gagennnit  to  this  adventurer.  The  one  little  bit  of 
eomlort  she  had  remaining  was,  that  Mr.  Geo<jagan 
had  bi-en  as  much  deceived  in  thinking  Julia  had 
exi)ectations  as  she  had  been  with  him.  But  that 
did  not  mend  the  matter,  which  presented  itself  to 
her  mind  in  the  light  of  a  most  atrocious  take-in, 
and  she  said  so. 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Mrs.  Sharing,  "  the  Company 
was  ]>n>s()ering  when  he  left  India,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  he  has  been  guilty  of  intentional 
deception." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  How  tloes  that 
make  any  reparation  for  the  injury  it  has  caused  to 
my  daughter's  prospects?  Everybody  knows  of 
the  engagement,  and  people  will  talk.  O,  how 
they  will  talk  !  It  is  abominable  !  It  will  be  most 
prejudicial  to  Julia  to  l»-eak  it  off  now ;  but  it 
must  be  done  at  any  cost.  And  a  most  fortunate 
escape  it  will  be." 

Mrs.  Muciller  returned  to  tea  at  Braithfield 
Villa,  outwardly  calm  and  cool,  but,  as  may  be 
imagined,  in  not  tic  most  placid  serenity  of  mind. 
She  made  not  the  slightest  alteration  in  her  l)eha- 
vior  to  Mr.  Geogagan,  who  appeared  in  very  fair 
spirits,  and  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  coming 
storm* 

Mrs.  MneiDer  wa'^  a  woman  of  quick  action ;  a 
coiu^c  once  resolve<l  on  with  her  was  put  into  exe- 
cution immediately.  When  tea  was  finished  she 
blandly  requested  Nodd}'  and  Julia  to  leave  the 
room.  Her  manner  of  doing  this  w^as  so  marked 
that  had  Mr.  Frank  not  been  deeply  interested  in 
a  book  he  was  reading  on  the  sofa,  he  might  have 
had  his  suspicions  aroused. 

When  tney  were  alone  Mrs.  Muciller  com- 
menced :  "  Mr.  Geogagan,  will  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  pay  acUntiun  to  a  few  words  I  have  to  say  ?  " 

"I  am  all  attention,"  said  Mr.  Frank,  dropping 
his  book  and  drawing  himself  comfortably  on  to  the 
sofa-cushion. 

"  When  vou  invited  yourself  as  my  guest  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  yon  would  place  me  in  a 
false  position." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Mr.  Frank  resignedly,  his  hands 
languidly  crossed,  with  the  air  of  a  ra.irtyr. 

"  1  havi  no  idea  that  you  would  avail  yourself  of 
my  hospitality  to  betray  the  confidence  naturally 
reposed  in  a  visitor." 

Mrs.  Muciller  paused,  expecting  an  answer ;  but 
Mr.  Frank  was  silent. 

"  Or,"  she  continued,  "  I  should  not  have  ex- 
tended towards  you  that  hospitality.  You  will  ex- 
cuse mv  being  plain,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  be  so." 

Mr.  t'rank  extended  his  hands  and  bent  his  head, 
as  deprecating  such  an  apology. 

"  Your  conduct  towards  my  daughter  Julia  has 
been  most  heartlessly  cruel." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Frank. 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  don't  wish  to  be  interrupted. 
Most  heartlessly  crnel.  You  have  paid  her  marked 
attentions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  given  cur- 
rency to  a  most  un<lesirable  report  tliat  you  were 
engaged  to  her,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
my  wishes  or  feelings.  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend 
to  know  the  extent  to  which  you  have  influenced 
her  mind,  or  the  hold  you  may  have  siu'ceeded  in 
obtaining  over  her  affections ;  but  I  must  say  yt-ti 
have  no  right  to  promulgate  a  re])ort  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  injurious  to  my  daughter's  prospects." 

"  I  have  paid  your  daughter  no  more  attention 
than  ordinary  courtesy  to  a  relative  would  dictate. 
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As  to  an  enffadement,  I  have  not  thou<j:ht  it  neo<lftil 
to  make  a  reference  to  you  on  tho  subject,  Mrs. 
Muciller,  not  liavin,;  had  the  slightest  notion  of 
80ch  a  lhiu<r,  until  1  heard  the  rejjort  you  allude  to, 
which  certainly  tlid  not  orijrinate  from  mc." 

"  It  is  most  sin^i^ular  how  such  a  report  could  have 
obtained  currency  had  you  given  no  occasion  for 
it,"  taid  Mrs.  Muciller. 

"  There  I  aeree  with  you  ;  and  significant  also," 
said  Mr.  Frank. 

"  And  significant  also.  Had  your  attentions  to 
Julia  beeu  "restrictetl  to  home  courtesies,  it  miurht 
have  been  less  so.  But  when  you  seek,  on  the 
stren<;th  of  such  a  report,  previously  disseminated 
by  you,  to  use  your  rumored  engagement  as  the 
security  on  which  t<  >  borrow  money,  it  becomes  still 
more  than  significant ;  it  becomes  conclusive  of 
somethini  that  is  detestably  disgraceful." 

Mrs.  Muciller  paus^ed,  wishing  for  an  answer  to  a 
shot  that  combined  truth  and  falsehood  so  defbly 
that  she  knew  it  would  tell ;  but  there  was  only  one 
answer  Mr.  Frank  could  have  given  at  the  moment, 
li'  it  had  been  a  man  who  had  stung  him  like  this, 
Mr.  Frank  would  have  knocked  him  down ;  but  as 
it  was  a  lady,  he  was  silent. 

"  In  entering  my  household,"  Mrs.  Muciller  pro- 
ceeded, ''  you  Ted  mo  tacitly  to  understand  that  von 
were  at  least  in  as  prosperous  a  jjosition  as  I  had 
reason  to  believe  you  were  some  years  ago.  It  is 
useless  to  say  you  did  not  actually  state  this  in  so 
many  words  ;  you  led  me  to  believe  it,  and  took  no 
pains  to  dissipate  such  a  belief.  Such  conduct  I 
can  only  characterize  as  the  basest  duplicity.  You 
then  sought,  by  the  cunning  ailifice  of  a  hinted  en- 
ga'^ement  with  my  daughter,  to  mortgage  her  expec- 
tations as  well  as  to  injure  her  prospects.  Such  a 
proceeding  I  can  only  sti<;matize  as  contemptible 
and  systematic  villany.  Your  futm-e  course,  whilst 
you  remain  in  my  house  —  " 

But  Mr.  Frank  just  walked  into  the  hall,  took  his 
hat,  and  scribbling  a  pencilled  address  on  an  envel- 
ope, gave  it  to  the  servant  for  Miss  Cray,  and 
walked  out,  leaving  his  luggage  and  personal  effects 
to  be  sent  after  him. 

The  note  contained  only  an  acknowledsment  of 
the  sxun  of  twenty  pounds  borrowed  from  ^Jorah. 

TIIE  TRYST  m  TWIN-TREE  LANE. 

At  midnight  between  the  9th  and  10th  of 
May,  18 —  (it  is  less  than  thirty-five  years  ago), 
there  occurred  a  meeting  which,  whether  lor  the 
incongruity  of  its  constituent  elements,  the  dif- 
ficulties with  wluch  it  was  encompassed,  its  gloom 
and  mystery,  or  its  actual  purpose,  has,  to  the 
best  oi  the  writer's  belief^  no  parallel  in  social 
history. 

During  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  many 
minor  particulars  have  come  to  light,  and  supplied 
the  materials  for  as  circumstantial  a  narrative  of 
this  sin'iular  transaction  as  the  mostcm-ioos  inquii^ 
er  could  de.-ire. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Mar,  that  is, 
the  diy  preceding  thi;  incident  about  to  be  related, 
the  family  of  Mr.  Newton  Ilorsfall,  of  Cowling 
Fiiors,  Herts,  noticed  something  unusual  in  that 
gentleman's  demeanor. 

Mr.  Ilorsfall  was  the  repn'sentative  of  an  old 
and  loyal  county  family.  Though  of  somewliat 
quiet  and  retiring  habits,  he  was  an  active  county 
magistrate,  and,  the  previous  year,  had  served  the 
office  of  hi;jh  sheriff.     Aged,  at  tliis  periotl,  about 


fortyH'i'iht,  he  had  married  seven  years  before  a 
lady  twenty  years  his  junior,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  daughter. 

At  dinner,  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
Horsfall's  disturbance  seeiuetl  to  increase.  He  ate 
but  little,  was  silent  and  abstracted,  and,  contrary 
to  his  wont,  appeared  relieved  when  his  wife's  de- 
parture left  him  to  his  own  meditations.  He  moved 
restlessly  in  his  chair,  got  up  and  paced  the  room, 
jind,  finally,  sitting  down  at  a  bureau  that  stood  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  fell  to  examininac  some 
papers  he  selected  firom  its  contents.  These  he 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  he  tore 
up  to  the  minutest  particles,  the  other  he  placed 
under  seal  and  restored  to  its  fonner  place.  It  was 
known  at  an  after  period  that  he  hatd  also  opened 
and  reperused  his  will. 

This  done,  he  resteil  his  heivd  on  both  hands  and 
resumed  his  anxious  meditations.  Suddenly  he 
spoke  aloud. 

"  I  will,  —  yes,  I  will  do  it.  Yes,  come  what 
may,  the  reproach  of  being  absent  shall  not  attach 
alone  to  vie.  Let  danger,  let  what  is  worse,  ridi- 
cule, attend  this  proceeding,  I  am  of  a  race  that 
keep  their  faith,  and  —  " 

"  Newton  !  "  said  a  gentle  voice,  and  a  white 
hand  glistened  on  his  shoulder.  "  I  have  not  been 
your  wife  for  seven  years,"  resumed  Mrs.  Horsfall, 
"  without  learning  to  read  your  face.  You  have  a 
trouble,  dear;  the  first,  I  hope  and  believe,  you 
have  not  permitted  me  to  share.  Forgive  my  eaves- 
dropping. My  anxiety  was  intolerable.  What  has 
happened  ?  " 

Mr.  Horsfall  smiled. 

"  Happened,  my  love  ?  Nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world.  The  worst  is,  —  the  very  worst  is,  that  — 
that  —  1  must  leave  you  for  some  thirty-six  hours, 
and  that,  unfortunately,  this  very  night." 

"  To-night  !  " 

"  I  understand  your  consternation,  my  dear,"  said 
her  husband,  trying  to  speak  lightly ;  "  we  have 
people  to  dinner  to-morrow,  and  unless  they  would 
consent  to  wait  till  six  in  the  morning,  my  Lucy 
must  be  host  and  hostess  too." 

"  O  Newton,  it  is  impossible  I " 

"Try." 

"  But  will  you  tell  me  nothing  more  ?  " 

"  Everj'  word,  dear ;  but  not  now." 

"  Newton,  I  have  a  petition  to  make  to  vou." 

"  Speak  it,  love." 

"  Take  me  with  you." 

"Not  if — ahem  —  mv  dear,  it  is  imj)ossible," 
said  the  magistrate.  "  Ifou  must  remain  to  receive 
our  friends,  and  assure  them  that  nothing  short  of 
business  that  would  not  brook  an  hotir's  delay  com- 
pelled me  to  be  absent  from  my  post.  Now,  if  you 
love  me,  not  another  question.  Rin'^  the  bell,  like 
a  sensible  woman,  and  order  the  carriasre  at  four." 

"  Four  in  the  morning  ?  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Hors- 
fall, faintly,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  ITie  idea  is  terrible,"  swd  the  magistrate, 
smiting ;  "  but  take  cxjuraje.     Duty  calls." 

"  May  I  go  with  yon  part  of  the  way  ?  " 

"To  London?  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  All 
the  way." 

It  was  not  in  his  very  gentlest  accents  that  Jacob 
(ronld,  the  coachman,  acciuainted  his  pampered 
horses  with  the  astmmding  fact  that  they  were  re- 
(piii-ed  to  turn  out  of  their  comfortable  nests,  as  he 
himself  had  done,  at  four  in  the  morning.  As  for 
Mr.  Hor.-fall  himself,  now  that  he  had  apparently 
resolve<l  upon  his  course  of  action,  he  grew  more 
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cheerful,  and  jested  gayly  with  his  wife  as  he  put 
her  into  the  carriage.  At  the  top  of  Regent  Street 
he  stopped  the  carriage  and  beckoned  to  a  hackney 
coach. 

« God  bless  you,  my  love ! "  he  cried,  leaning 
from  the  window  :  and,  adding  a  word  of  direction 
to  the  driver,  was  jolted  away. 

"  Where  did  your  master  say,  Robert  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Horsfall. 

"  Whyto'  seller,  Piccadilly,  'm,"  retorted  Robert, 
with  a  slight  cough,  meant  to  intimate  that  travel- 
ling so  early  did  not  agree  with  him. 

"  I  will  alight  here  also,"  said  Mrs.  Horsfall. 
"  Let  the  carriage  be  put  up  for  an  hour  or  two. 
You  and  Jacob  get  some  breakfast,  then  return 
home,  and  see  that  the  letters  I  have  left  be  de- 
livered immediately.  I  shall  not  be  back  until  to- 
morrow, with  your  master.     Call  that  coach." 

"Piccadilly,"  was  the  direction  she  gave,  but, 
stopping  the  coach  in  a  minute  or  two,  she  asked 
the  driver  what  was  the  "White  Hoi-se  Cellar. 

"  Place  wheer  the  Brighton  coaches  plies  from," 
was  the  answer. 

"  Drive  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,"  said  Mrs. 
Horsfall,  "  and  be  quick." 

"  Is  there  a  Brighton  coach  about  to  stai-t  ? " 
Mrs.  Horsfall  inquired,  eagerly,  as  they  mingled 
with  the  mass  of  coaches  which,  at  that  period  con- 
gregated round  the  well-known  hostel. 

"  Yes,  'm,  the  Age,  in  a  moment ;  —  one  inside  ?  " 
telegraphed  a  porter  to  the  Brighton  driver,  who 
nodded. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  was  in  her  place  in  a  moment,  and 
whisking  along  through  Tooting,  half  an  hour 
ahead  of  her  husband,  supposing,  indeed,  he  had 
taken  that  road.  But  she  was  far  from  content 
with  herself.  Twenty  times,  during  the  journey, 
she  wished  the  step  untaken.  As  often  she  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  herself  that  her  disobedience 
was  pardonable,  and  preferable,  whatever  its  conse- 
quence, to  the  anxiety  she  would  have  had  to  en- 
dure ;  for  that  her  husband  was  bound  on  an  expe- 
dition of  danger,  she  entertained  no  manner  of 
doubt. 

It  was  a  period  of  discontent,  and  much  uneasi- 
ness. From  causes  not  necessary  here  to  recall, 
the  working  classes  in  several  counties  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  moved  to  serious  outrage.  Incen- 
diarism was  the  order  of  the  day,  or  night,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  sec  the  horizon  lit  up  in 
twenty  places  with  the  fires  that  guilty  hands  had 
kindled.  Everywhere  there  was  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion of  a  visit  from  the  "  mob,"  which  noun  of  mul- 
titude was  supjiosed  to  be  prowling  about,  burning 
and  pillaging  the  houses  of  tlie  rich,  and,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  justifying  the  fear.  Mrs.  Hors- 
fall trembled,  as  it  occurred  to  her  that  her  hus- 
band's excursion  was  connected  witli  the  repression 
of  these  disturbances. 

She  ha<l  resolved  upon  her  course  of  action ;  and, 
accordingly,  quitted  tnc  coach  at  a  small  hotel  at 
the  very  entrance  of  Brighton,  at  which  most  of  the 
coaches  halted  for  a  moment.  Here  she  obtained 
an  apartment  facinr;  the  road,  and,  shrouded  in  the 
curtains,  set  herself  to  scrutinize  the  passengers  of 
each  vehicle,  as  thev  successively  arrived. 

The  vigil  was  tedious,  but,  at  six  o'clock,  her  pa- 
tience Avas  rewarded.  As  the  Red  Rover  dashed 
up  to  the  door,  the  familiar  face  was  discernible  at 
the  coachman's  side. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  had  concluded  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly go  on  to  Castle  Square,  and  had  prepared 


herself  to  step  into  a  fly,  and  follow.  To  her  as- 
tonishment, however,  if  not  alarm,  he  quietly  de- 
scended ,  obtained  his  valise,  and  enterea  the  same 
modest  hostel  in  which  his  wife  had  already  taken 
refuge. 

In  the  conrse  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Horsfall,  by 
skilful  inquiry,  contrived  to  learn  that  the  magis- 
trate had  dined,  bv  himself,  in  the  cofTee-room,  had 
subsequently  smoked  a  cigar,  and,  that  finished, 
gone  to  the  play. 

"  To  the  —  "  Mrs.  Horsfall  had  some  difficulty 
in  checking  her  ejaculation  of  surprise. 

But  the  gentleman  would  return  at  eleven  ;  only 
the  porter  was  not  to  go  to  bed,  as  he  was  going 
out  again,  and  might  be  absent  some  hours. 

Mrs.  Horsfall's  heart  gave  a  tlirob. 

"  That  is  it,  then,"  she  murmured,  and  sunk  into 
trembling  meditation.  In  this  condition  Ave  must 
leave  her,  and  repair  to  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Doctor  S.,  who  at  this  time  presided  over  an  im- 
portant inland  diocese,  and  was  in  the  prime  of 
intellectual,  if  not  physical  life,  was  a  man  who 
never  spared  himself  in  his  Master's  service.  It 
was  therefore  an  unmistakable  token  of  overtaxed 
energies,  when  the  bishop,  sinking  into  his  chair 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  acknowledged 
that  a  brief  respite  from  labor  would  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  him.  His  wife  caught  at  the  idea. 
For  the  last  few  days,  a  sort  of  harassed  look,  not 
habitual  with  him,  had  attracted  her  attention.  He 
wanted  rest. 

"  How  I  wish,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  S.,  "  that  you 
could  escape,  if  it  were  but  for  four  or  five  days, 
from  all  hard  work !  Now  I  really  think  that,  with 
the  assistance  you  can  command,  and  —  " 

"  My  dear,  you  anticipate  my  thought,"  the  good 
bishop  replied.  "  Nothing  would  recruit  me  more 
effectually  than  a  fair  three  days'  holiday,  exclusive 
of  the  travelling;  a  little  unfatiguing  journey,  some 
whither,  —  say,  towards  the  sea.  I  ought,  yes, 
certainly,  I  ought  to  do  it,"  he  added,  half  to  him- 
self. 

"  That  vou  ou^ht ! "  exclaimed  his  wife,  triumph- 
antly, "'l  shall  order  William  to  prepare  your 
things,  so  that,  if  you  please,  we  can  leave  this 
very  day." 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  dear,"  said  the  bishop. 
"  '  We  ! '  nay,  nay ;  I  must  not  take  all  my  comforts 
with  me,  and  expect  to  find  health  to  boot.  It  is 
enough  that  I  find  rest,  and  —  and  change.  I 
shall  make  my  little  expedition  entirely  alone." 

"  Alone  !  "  echoed  Mrs.  S.  "  My  dear,  I  shall  be 
so  nervous." 

*'  On  behalf  of  wliich  of  us,  my  love  ?  "  in- 
quired the  bishop,  laughing.  '*  Come,  come,  the 
dangers  of  the  highways  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
As  regards  the  perils  of  damp  sheets  and  doubtful 
fare,  I  can  make  your  mind  easy,  I  shall  ask  the 
hospitality  of  my  cousin,  Anna  Meadows,  at  their 
pretty  place  near  Brighton,  and  occupy  the  bach- 
elor's room," 

"  At  le^st,  you  will  take  Charles  ?  " 

(Charles  was  the  bishop's  nephew,  his  chaplain 
and  secretary.) 

The  bishop  hesitated.  It  was  clear  he  purposed 
to  have  gone  alone,  but  his  wife's  tone  of  entreaty 
prevailed.  Moreover,  he  was  very  fond  of  his 
nephew. 

"  Well,  well,  Charles  shall  go." 

They  set  off  that  day,  and  the  next,  May  the 
8th,  saw  them,   to   the   delight   of  their   amiable 
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boat  and  hostess,  comtbrtably  established  at  Park- 
hurst  Dene.  Mrs.  Meadows  was,  indeed,  a  little 
disappointed  next  morning,  when  her  right  reverend 
guest  announced,  with  some  reluctance,  that  a 
business  engagement  of  a  pressing  nature  would 
compel  him  to  absent  himself  for  that  evening  and 
night,  but  that  he  would  return  early  on  the  mor- 
row. Except  that  his  destination  was  Brighton, 
the  bishop  added  no  further  particulars,  and,  the 
distance  being  but  eight  miles,  the  carriage  was  not 
ordered  till  four  .o'clock,  at  which  time,  accom- 
panied by  his  nephew,  he  took  his  departui*e.  He 
had  made  a  feebU;  effort  to  shake  off  tliis  faithful 
companion,  but  Charles  had  laughingly  reminded 
him  of  the  promise  his  aunt  had  exacted  from  him, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  bishop  till  the  latter  re- 
turned in  safety.     So  the  prelate  had  given  way. 

During  the  drive,  their  conversation  turned  upon 
the  state  of  the  agricultural  districts.  Tliere  had 
been  some  threatening  of  disturbance,  and  several 
incendiary  fires  visible  from  Brighton ;  but  the 
presence  of  a  large  cavalry  force  at  the  latter  place 
kei)t  the  fashionable  folks  entirely  at  their  ease  as 
regarded  a  visit  trom  the  "  mob." 

After  passing  through  the  village  of  Portslade, 
the  bishop  began  to  scrutinize  the  locality  with 
keen  interest. 

"  Here  are  spots,"  he  observed,  "  in  which  escape 
or  concealment  would  not  be  difficult  for  these  mis- 
guided persons,  should  these  ample  rick-yards 
tempt  them  to  firesh  crime.  We  are  appi"oacliing  a 
still  more  broken  —  My  friend,"  added  the  bish- 
op, taking  advantage  of  the  carriage  walking  up  a 
lull  to  accost  a  rustic  Avho  was  at  hand,  "do  you 
know  Coldstone  Bottom  —  and  —  and  Twin-Tree 
Lane  ?  " 

"  I  'low  I  do,"  said  the  man,  "  whereby  I  've 
lived  at  Coldstone  better  nor  twenty  years.  T'  oth- 
er 's  to  the  left,  handy." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  drive  the  bishop  was 
silent  and  meditative.  They  were  quickly  in 
Brighton,  when  the  bishop  drove  to  the  York 
Hotel,  dismissed  the  carriage,  and  ordered  apart- 
ments. 

"  We  will  dine  together,  Charles,  at  seven,"  he 
said  to  his  nephew  ;  "  the  evening  is  at  yoiu:  own 
disposal,  for  my  work,  which  may  possibly  detain 
me  to  a  late  hour,  admits  of  no  assistance  or  inter- 
ference." 

There  was  an  emphasis  on  the  latter  words  that 
forbade  remonstrance.  But  the  Reverend  Charles 
Lileham  was  sensible  of  an  undefined  anxiety  which 
induced  him  to  resolve  that,  happen  wnat  would,  he 
must  not  let  his  honored  relative  wauder  fai-  li-om 
his  sight.  It  was  a  little  before  eleven  when  the 
bishop,  suddenly  rising,  put  on  his  great-coat,  took 
his  hat  and  stick,  and  affectionately  pressing  his 
nej)hew's  hand,  walked  quietly  forth  alone. 

That  night,  the  9th  of  May,  was  a  festival  one 
at  Brighton.  A  gentleman  of  tlie  highest  distinc- 
tion, in  his  line,  was  receiving  the  comjtliment  of 
what  might  be  justlv  called  a  "  public  "  dinner,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  held  at  the  Clenched  Fists,  Bird- 
cage Lane,  North  Street,  and  was  ofHin  to  any  gen- 
tleman interested  in  the  matter  to  the  amount  of 
tlu^e-and-sixpcnce,  liquors  not  included. 

It  was  well  attended,  for  Mr.  William  Beekes,  far 
better  known  as  the  "  Bradford  Dumpling,"  retired 
champion  of  England,  was  the  son  of  a  much-re- 
six-ctetl  yeoman  farmer  in  tlie  vicinity,  and,  though 
making  Bradford  the  city  of  his  adoption,  had  never 
forgotten  the  peaceful  village  that  gave  him  birth. 


The  heads  he  had  punched  in  youth  were,  like  his 
own,  tinged  witli  gray,  —  for  the  Dumpling  had  at- 
tained tlie  (for  the  ring)  patriarchal  age  of  forty- 
five,  —  but  nis  visits  were  nailed  with  undiminished 
entliusiasm,  and,  moreover,  tliis  9  th  of  May  was 
tlic  anniversary  of  the  last  great  triumph  of  his 
professional  career. 

The  festivities  were  prolonged  to  a  late  hour. 
At  that  disturbed  period  it  wa8«felt  that  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  should  be  received  with  double  honors, 
if  not  with  double  draughts,  and  it  was  past  ten 
o'clock  before  the  chainnan  arrived  at  the  great 
toast  of  the  evening. 

A  song  (patriotic),  and  another  (pugilistic),  with 
choruses  to  both,  wound  up  the  evening ;  when,  as 
closing  time  approached,  it  was  proposed  to  escort 
the  ex-champion  to  his  private  residence  in  Burr 
Alley,  West  Street,  give  him  three  cheers,  and  dis- 
miss him  to  his  slumbers.  But  to  this  little  attention 
the  Dumpling  opposed  a  strenuous  opposition.  He 
preferred  walking  home  quietly,  alone  and  unrecog- 
nized,—  indeed,  lie  was  riot  going  home,  leastways, 
not  yet.  He  had  an  engagement  beyond  the  town, 
Patcham  way,  and  it  was  near  upon  the  time.  To 
the  playful  comment  of  one  of  his  friends  that  it 
was  a  "  rum  start,"  the  Dumpling  merely  responded 
with  a  wink.  To  another,  a  little  fluttered  with 
drink,  who  affectionately  insisted  upon  bearin^him 
company  whithersoever  he  was  bound,  the  Dum- 

Sling  offered  just  sufficient  personal  violence  to 
isable  him  ft-om  doing  anythmg  of  the  sort,  and, 
having  at  length  sh^en  off  his  friends,  strode 
away.     It  was  at  this  time  nearly  half-past  eleven. 

The  same  evening  Colonel  Spurrier,  commanding 
the  gallant  Hussar  regiment  at  that  time  occupying 
Brighton  ban-acks,  had  dined  at  the  mess.  The 
circumstance  was  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  the 
colonel  being  a  married  man,  and  having  a  house 
in  Brunswick  Square.  During  the  meal  a  letter, 
bearing  the  police  official  seal,  was  delivered  to 
him.  The  colonel  read  it  with  a  serious  look,  but 
not  till  later  in  the  evening  did  he  communicate 
the  contents  to  the  officers  present.  It  seemed  that 
the  authorities  had  been  warned  of  the  probability 
of  a  meeting  of  the  chief  promoters  of  discontent,  at 
some  spot  near  Brighton,  and,  fearing  that  the  or- 
dinary civil  force  might  prove  insufficient  to  effect 
the  capture,  the  magistrates  requested  that  a  small 
military  detachment  might  be  held  in  readiness  to 
act  in  case  of  need. 

Tlie  colonel  supplemented  his  information  by 
issuing  the  necessary  directions,  and  added  that  he 
should  himself  sleep  in  barracks  that  night,  al- 
though, for  the  next  two  hours  at  least,  he  must  un- 
avoidably be  absent. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  added,  smilinn;,  as  he  threw  on  a 
cloak  and  lit  his  cigar,  "  I  may  bring  back  some  in- 
formation of  the  enemy's  movements.  I  am  not 
goinw  into  the  town." 

"  Permit  me,  sir,"  said  the  young  adjutant,  "  to 
recommend  you  not  to  go  entirely  unarmed.  Your 
face  is  known,  and  if  Uiese  lurlung  rascals  are  in 
earnest  —  " 

"  Well,  well ;  lend  me  your  pistols,  Baird,"  said 
the  colonel,  and,  thrusting  them  into  his  pocket, 
walked  away. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  as  the  sentrj-  at  the  gate 
saw  the  colonel  suddenly  quit  the  high-road,  and 
strike  across  the  rising  grounds  in  rear  of  the 
barracks. 

,1  nnther  event  of  some  interest  had  signalized 
this  especial  evening,  the  Oth  of  May,  at  Brighton. 
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That  admirable  comedian,  Mr.  L.,  had  wound  up  a 
storrinir  engafjemcnt  of  six  nijihtp,  with  a  benefit 
that  attracted  nearly  all  the  play-<;oin<T  world  of 
that  fjay  waterin;;-plaee.  He  had  acted  in  three 
piect-'s  with  untsurpassablc  humor,  marked,  however, 
as  the  night  drew  on,  with  a  haste  and  excitement 
unusual  mth  him,  and  which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  his  fellow-perfbmiers.  He  was  perjjetually 
glancins^  at  his  watch ;  fell  into  quite  a  passion  at 
a  triflinq;  delay  between  the  second  and  last  pieces ; 
orflered  a  fly  to  be  in  waiting;  at  the  staje-door, 
and,  the  moment  the  curtain  fell  (it  was  then  full 
half-past  eleven^,  threw  himself,  dressed  rs  he  was 
into  the  vehicle,  and,  calling  out  "  Patcham ! 
quick ! "  drove  furiously  away,  disregarding  the 
very  treasiu^r,  who,  with  his  hands  full  of  notes 
and  gold,  stood  prepared  to  settle  accounts  with 
the  fortunate  star,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
Btart,  as  he  proposed,  early  on  the  mofrow. 

The  traveller  who  passes  old  Brighton  church, 
and,  crossing  the  top  of  the  hill,  takes  a  by-path  on 
the  right,  leading  in  the  direction  of  Patcham, 
would,  thirty  years  ago,  have  traced  the  windings 
of  a  very  pretty  rural  lane,  bordered  on  the  one 
hand  by  beech  and  chestnut  trees,  on  the  other  by  a 
high  bank,  beyond  which  cornfields  stretched  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  Dyke  downs.  Half-way 
down  the  lane  the  path,  widening  for  a  few  yards, 
left  room  for  a  rude  seat,  which  was  under  the  im- 
mediate shelter  and  protection  of  two  large  beech- 
trees,  so  precisely  similar  in  shape  and  size,  as  to 
have  imparted  to  the  path  in  question  the  title  of 
Twin-Tree  Lane.  It  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  a  sequestered  place  enough,  and  was  approach- 
able alike  from  the  high-road  througrh  Patcham, 
and  from  that  which  crosses  the  Old  Church  hill. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  only  short  of  midnight,  on 
the  eventful  9th  of  May,  that  a  lady,  muffled  in  a 
cloak  and  hood,  stopped  her  carriage  at  the  en- 
trance of  Patcham,  and,  desiring  the  driver  to 
await  her  return,  struck  across  the  fields  to  the  left. 
The  night  was  fair  and  still ;  with  occasional  biu*st8 
of  radiance,  as  the  moon  struggled  from  one  blue- 
black  cloudbank  to  another. 

Whenever  this  occurred  the  lonely  wanderer 
strained  her  eyes  to  the  utmost,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  receding  object,  but  seemingly  in  vain. 

At  last  she  paused,  and  gave  a  f^udden  sniff. 

"  Tliank  Heaven  !  "  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  in  real  tliankfulness.  "  That  is  his  pipe  !  I 
should  know  it  among  a  thousand.  He  must  be 
dose  before  me." 

In  effect,  she  fancied  she  could  discern  her  hus- 
band's form  not  far  in  advance,  and,  shrinking 
closer  into  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  she  continued 
to  follow  him.  At  the  mouth  of  what  was  appar- 
ently a  wooded  lane  the  guiding  shape  suddenly 
disappean-d  I  Mrs.  Ht>rsfall  hurried  forward,  and, 
pausing  to  listen,  thought  she  could  now  hear  both 
the  step  and  voice  of  her  husband.  He  was  passing 
up  the  lane,  evidently  with  one  or  more  persons, 
but  with  little  thought  of  danger,  for  she  heard  his 
frank  laugh  ring  tlirough  the  quiet  air. 

"  If  they  should  have  betrayed  him  into  some 
ambush  ! ''  thought  the  anxious  wife.  "  He  is  so 
unsuspecting !  " 

The  party  ahead  seemed  to  make  a  8»idden  halt. 
Instinctively,  Mrs.  Horsf'all  shrank  toward  the  bor^ 
der  of  trees,  and,  in  doing  so,  almost  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  man  who  was  stepping;  I'roni  them. 
Fortunately,  she  did  not  cry  out,  and  the  manner, 
unmistakably  gentleinanlr,  in  which  the  stranger 


tendered  his  apologies,  at  once  disarmed  her  fears. 
lie  l(x>ked  at  her,  ho-wever,  with  a  little  astoni-'h- 
ment,  hesitated,  then,  a^  if  a  thought  had  struck 
him,  said,  — 

"  Is  it  possible  —  pray  forgive  me  —  that  we  are 
here  on  a  similar  errand  ?  My  name  is  Lileham, 
Charles  Lileham,  a  minister  of  the  church." 

"  Mine  is  Horsf'all,"  said  the  lady,  quickly.  "  I 
—  I  am  in  some  anxiety  about  my  husband,  who  is 
just  before  us,  in  company  with  I  know  not  what 
dangerous  and  desperate  men.-  O,  what  shall  we 
do?" 

"  For  the  inoffensive  character  of  one,  at  least,  of 
his  companions,  I  am  prepared  to  answer,"  said  the 
young  clergyman,  with  a  smile.  "  It  is  the  Bishop 
of  L.,  mv  uncle." 

"  The  bishop !  " 

"  Of  his  business  here  at  this  hoar,  I  am  as  com- 
pletely ij^norant  as  you  apparently  are  of  Mr.  Horg- 
fall's.  1  fear  I  am  transgressing  his  wishes  in  fol- 
lowing him  thus  closely." 

"  Hark  I  There  are  more  voices  1 "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Horsfall.     "  They  seem  raised  in  anger." 

"  In  amusement,  rather,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said 
Mr.  Lileham.  "  But  come  :  if  you  will  accept  my 
guidance,  you  shall  st^e  what  is  passing.  They  have 
assembled  under  those  two  large  trees.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  show  you  the  wav  ?  " 

Mrs.  Horsfall  assented.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
they  had  reached  the  point  indicated  by  Mr.  Lile- 
ham. A  bright  stream  of  moonlight  was  pouring 
right  into  the  recess  canopied  by  the  twin  trees, 
and  made  the  singular  party  therein  assembled  dis- 
tinctly visible.  It  was  composed  of  five  individuals, 
seated  on  the  curved  bench,  engaged  in  earnest  and 
animated  discussion.  In  the  centre  might  be  rec- 
ognized the  reverend  and  stately  form  of  the 
Bishop  of  L.,  immediately  on  whose  right  sat  the 
Bradford  Dumpling,  supported  in  his  turn  by  Mr. 
Newton  Horsfall,  of  Cowling  Priors,  Herts.  On  the 
left  of  the  prelate  might  be  seen  the  familiar,  mirih- 
awakenin'j:  lineaments  of  Mr.  L.,  the  celebrated 
low  comedian,  flanked  by  the  commanding  presence 
of  Colonel  Reginald  Spurrier,  of  the  — th  Hussars. 

The  subject  of  their  conversation  was  manifestly 
of  the  deepest  interest.  Of  what  could  they  possi- 
bly be  talking  ?  And  why,  —  O,  why  this  mystery  ? 
Mrs.  Horsfall  saw  that  her  com]>anion  was  as  puz- 
zled as  herself,  and  that  his  countenance  had  be- 
come very  serious  indeed. 

Suddenly  they  saw  the  colonel  start  to  his  feet. 
A  horse-tranip  approached  from  below,  and  his 
quick  ear  had  been  the  first  to  catch  the  sound. 

'•  I  fear  we  are  suspected,"  he  said  aloud.  "  Lis- 
ten. I  thought  so.  They  are  upon  us  from  both 
sides  I " 

And  in  truth,  next  moment,  an  armed  horse- 
patrol  rode  in  from  either  side,  and  halted  in  the 
front  of  the  party  beneath  the  trees. 

"  Pleasant  nigiit,  gentlemen,"  said  the  first  patrol. 
"  Curious  time,  though,  to  be  sittin'  here,  ain't  it  V  " 

Mr.  Horsfall  conceded,  in  the  name  of  himself 
and  friends,  that  it  7ni(/ht  seem  a  curious  time,  but 
at  the  same  time,  inquired  what  business  that  was 
of  the  officer's  ? 

"  INIy  business  is  to  obey  orders,  that 's  all,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "  And  one  of  'em  is  to  perwent 
any  gatherings  at  night  we  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  It's  our  duty,  gentlemen,  to  demand  your 
names  and  ockipations,  preparatoiy  to  requesting 
you  to  move  on." 

"  Tlie  man  is  right,"  said  the  bishop.     "  I  could 
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have  wished  it  otherwise,  but  the  fault  is  our  own. 
My  friend,  I  am  a  churchman.  My  name  is  S., 
Doctor  S.,  Bishop  of  L." 

"  Wery  likely,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  this  here 
gent "  (poiatin<;  to  the  Dumpling),  "  he  's  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Come,  my  man,  yuu  are  mistaken,"  said  Colo- 
nel Spurrier,  striding  out  into  the  full  moonlight. 
''  if  you  art'  unacijuainted  with  tlie  face  of  the  rev- 
erend gentlemen,  perhaps  you  know  mine  ?  " 

He  took  off  his  liat. 

"  Colonel  Spurrier  1  "  cried  the  men,  saluting. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Uorsfall,  a  magistrate  of  Herttord- 
shire,"  resumed  the  colonel.  "  My  other  two 
friends  are  already  known  to  you." 

"  I  beg  your  jninlon,  gentlemen,"  said  the  patrol. 
"  There  was  notice  give,  vou  see,  of  a  hillegal  meet- 
in?  to-night,  near  Brighton,  and  seeing  parties 
pinting  this  way,  we  tliought  we  was  down  upon 
'em.  VVhatever  you  was  a-doing  here 's  best  known 
to  yourselves." 

"  Stay,"  said  the  bishop ;  "  I  feel  that  some  full- 
er explanation  is  needed.  Whatever  jesting  com- 
ments our  meeting  may  provoke,  I  for  one  am  con- 
tent to  bear  them,  for  the  pleasure  it  has  afibrded 
me.  Have  I  your  permission,  gentlemen  to  state 
the  facts  ?  " 

Every  one  consenting,  the  bishop  continued  :  — 

"  We  fiv^whom  you  6nd  assembled  here  were  in 
early  youth  schoolmates  at  an  establishment  situat- 
ed at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  we 
sUind.  Twin-Tree  Lane,  a^  I  Gnd  it  is  still  called, 
was  a  favorite  half-holiday  resort.  Here  we  dis- 
cussed our  school  affairs,  or  speculated  upon  tlic 
wide,  uncertain  future  that  awaited  us  in  the  tumult 
of  the  world.  The  death  of  our  excellent  master 
caused  the  sudden  dispersion  of  the  school,  and  it 
was  on  the  evening  before  the  general  departure 
that  we  five,  sitting  together  under  our  favorite 
trees,  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  meet, 
if  God  permitted,  that  day  thirty  years,  at  the  Fame 
spot  at  midnight,  with  the  purpose  of  declaring  how 
Providence  had  hitherto  dealt  with  us  in  our  sev- 
eral ways  of  litie,  and  comparing  our  actual  experi- 
ences with  the  brilliant  hopes  of  boyhood. 

"  So  far  asunder  have  our  duties  separated  us  (1 
myself  for  some  years  presided  over  a  colonial  see, 
and  my  friend.  Colonel  Spurrier,  has  served  in 
India)  that  for  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years  no 
two  of  us  have  ever  met  togetlier,  nor,  indeed,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  held  communication  of  any  sort.  It 
was  a  doubt  with  me  whether  every  member  of  the 
party  had  not  long  since  forgotten  this  boyish  com- 

£M't.  There  were  also  the  difficulties  that  mij-ht 
ave  arisen,  if  remembered,  in  keeping  it.  But  the 
solemnity  with  which  it  was  made  h:»d  left  upon 
my  mind,  as  it  did  upon  others,  an  abiding  impres- 
sion. My  pledge  had  been  given  and  never  with- 
drawn. I  thought  of  the  posi<ibility  of  one  of  us  at 
least,  faithful  to  his  word,  groping  his  way  hither  in 
the  faint  hope  of  grasping  an  old  friend's  hand,  and 
finding  only  darkness  and  a  void.  I  was  altogeth- 
er wrong  and  mistrustful ;  hen*  we  are,  all  five, 
grateful  for  many  mercies,  cordially  rejoicing  to 
have  met  again ;  and,  if  our  vocations  in  life  have 
been  widely  diverse,  I  may,  I  think,  sav  with  truth, 
that  we  have  wrought  in  them  with  honesty  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  without  wrong  to  any,  in 
thought,  word,  «r  deed.  Yon  are  satisfied,  my 
friends  ?  " 

The  officer  bowed,  and  apologizing  for  their  in- 
terference, prepared  to  more  on. 


"  Not  a  word,"  said  the  bishop ;  "  you  have  only 
done  your  duty.  Good  night,  and  may  you  nuret 
with  no  less  loyal  and  peaceable  men  than  you  have 
surprised  here." 

"  Here  are  two  more  watchers  to  be  forgiven," 
said  a  voice  familiar  to  the  bishop,  as  two  figures, 
male  and  female,  suddenly  descende<l  into  the 
road,  and  Mrs.  Horsfall,  bathed  in  tears,  threw  her- 
self into  the  anns  of  her  astonished  husband,  while 
Mr.  Lileham,  in  a  few  words,  explained  the  anxiety 
which  had  prompted  their  pursuit.  Anger  was  out 
of  the  question;  a  general  laugh  announced  that 
all  was  Ibrgiven.  Only  the  bishop  attempted  to 
frown,  and  that  was  a  fiulure. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Novels  are  not  more  et^erly  devoured  by  the 
unthinking  multitude  than  the  cla{)-trap  written  in 
the  present  day  about  women.  Pope's  famous  line, 
"  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
can  be  so  fitly  applied  to  no  other  kind  of  criticism, 
and,  naturally  enough,  as  it  requires  little  else  but 
audacity,  and  proves  extremely  lucrative,  the  crop 
is  abundant.  One  may  safely  say  that  a  young  au- 
thor's fortune  is  made  who  can  abuse  women  in  a 
lively,  ill-natured,  and  authoritative  manner. 

Frivolous,  discontented,  irrational,  a  creature  of 
whims,  a  <levotee  of  fashion,  a  victim  of  ennui, 
morally,  physically,  and  intellectually  feeble,  — 
such  is  the  woman  of  the  present  according  to  the 
satirists.  The  marvel  is  that  they  wish  to  see  un- 
changed what  they  denounce  as  contemptible.  If 
anything  is  proposed  by  which  some  of  these  faults 
must  inevitably  be  eradicated,  these  consistent  crit- 
ics talie  affright.  Let  us  keep  tliese  angels  of  per- 
fection as  they  are,  cry  they,  sofl  cushions  whereon 
to  rest  masculine  asperities.  What  would  the  world 
be  like  if  womankind  were  changed  from  the  lovely- 
thing  it  is  ?  and  so  on,  the  inconsequent  multitude 
listening  and  believing. 

Fortunately  for  all,  this  kind  of  writing,  like  any 
other  form  of  sensationalism  in  literature,  is  of  the 
da^  only,  and  will  pass  away.  What  has  been  said 
so  oflen  will  tire  even  the  foolish  at  last,  and  "  we 
have  piped  unto  you  but  ye  have  not  danced  "  will 
be  the  lament  of  these  once  |X)pular  detractors.  A 
great  change,  moreover,  is  taking  place  in  public 
opinion  regarding  the  education  of  women.  The 
wise  arc  more  inclined  to  weep  than  laugh  over  tlie 
frivolities  of  the  sex,  and  see  no  reason  why  this  as 
well  as  any  other  element  of  unhappinese  should  not 
be  eradicated  from  society.  On  one  great  point  we 
imagine  alike  the  serious-minrled  and  the  scoflfer, 
the  reformer  and  the  epigrammatist,  to  be  at  one,  — 
namely,  that  frivolity  is  evil  and  not  good.  Those 
who  love  the  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  consider 
each  individual  life  as  an  important  imit  of  human- 
ity, are  bestirrin*;  them.>**lves  to  remedy  the  evil ; 
those  who  live  without  any  sense  of  moral  res[)on8i- 
bilitv  whatever  trv  to  hinder  the  wwk  from  pure 
selfishness  or  prejudice.  To  discuss  the  numerous 
schemes  on  behalf"  of  the  better  education  of  women 
is  quite  Ibreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  A 
few  of  the!=e  have  already  pass«fl  from  the  ordeal  of 
popular  contempt  into  the  sunshine  of  popular  fa- 
vor ;  some  still  m  embryo  are  tof)  rational  to  meet 
with  oi)i)osition  from  anv  quarter.  Many  others 
will  daubtJe!»s  be  propose<l  when  the  world  is  ready 
for  them.  To  own  in  the  face  of  these  fiu-ts  that 
the  woman  of  the  future  will  resemble  the  woman 
of  the  present  Is  to  deny  the  entire  sex  all  capabili- 
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ty  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth.  If  occupation 
exercises  any  influence  upon  the  character  what- 
ever,   and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  exercises 

orreat  influence,  —  generations  to  come  will  indeed 
n.x'1  thankful  for  the  change.  Deprecating  as  we  do 
the  sweeping  assertions  or  clap-trap  critics,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  there  is  wide  room  for  improve- 
ment. Women  are  not  universally  so  beautiftd,  so 
wi!:e  and  so  good  as  they  might  be,  and  it  is  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  that  they  should  be  beautiful,  wise, 
and  good.  Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  question 
of  beauty.  The  more  hopeful  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  something  of  the  old  Greek  feeling  for 
physical  perfection  shall  have  revived,  and  a  sim- 
pler and  more  healthful  life  shall  have  fitted  women 
to  become  mothers  of  a  noble  race.  In  this  respect 
we  are  wiser  than  of  old ;  but,  though  hygiene  and 
common  sense  have  done  much  for  ourselves,  they 
have  done  much  more  for  our  children. 

We  of  the  present  generation  are  the  offspring  of 
tight-lacing  mothers ;  but  small  waists,  tight  shoes, 
and  other  abominations  are  no  longer  universal. 
Dress  is  much  better  adapted  to  out-of-door  life 
than  formerly.  Etiquette  has  been  relaxed,  and 
oiu"  young  women  enjoy  a  freedom  from  physical 
restraint  undreamed  of  by  their  grandmothers. 
Health  has  ceased  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  other 
sex.  Still,  the  majority  of  women  lead  far  from 
wholesome  lives ;  and  as  beauty  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  health,  too  much  can  never  be  said 
against  such  abuses  of  it  as  are  yet  in  fashion. 
The  worst  of  these  abuses  is  that  they  lead  to  a 
perversion  of  taste.  Quite  naturally  the  fragile 
type  of  beauty  has  become  the  standard  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  men  admire  in  real  life  the  lily- 
cheeked,  small-waisted,  diaphanous-lookinw  crea- 
tures idealized  by  living  artists.  When  we  oecome 
accustomed  to  a  nobler  kind  of  beauty  we  shall 
attain  to  a  loftier  ideal.  Men  wiU  seek  nobil- 
ity rather  than  prettiness,  strength  rather  than 
weakness,  physical  perfection  rather  than  physical 
degeneracy,  in  the  women  they  select  as  mothers 
of  their  children.  Artists  will  rejoice  and  sculptors 
will  cease  to  despair  when  this  happy  consumma- 
tion is  reached.  Let  none  regard  it  as  chimerical 
or  Utopian.  A  very  little  rationalism  brought  to  bear 
upon  daily  life  would  place  physical  well-being  with- 
in reach  of  women  of  all  ranks ;  and  where  health 
leads  the  way,  beauty  is  seldom  slow  to  follow. 

Few  will  deny  that  wisdom  whose  essence  is  com- 
mon sense  has  a  large  share  in  determining  the 
happiness  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  various  reforms  in 
female  education  will  have  proportionate  effect  up- 
on the  female  character,  and  that  the  women  of  the 
future  will  differ  from  the  women  of  the  present  in- 
tellectually as  well  as  physically  ?  Steady  culture, 
increased  habits  of  self-reliance  wider  views  of 
life  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  truth  for  truth's 
sake,  can  but  enlarge  and  elevate  the  whole  sex. 
The  obvious  inference  is  that  just  as  a  more  health- 
ful mode  of  existence  will  invigorate  and  beautify 
the  bodies  of  women,  so  a  rational  mode  of  existence 
will  strengthen  and  improve  their  minds.  Frivol- 
itv,  pettiness,  inactivity,  and  other  faults  of  which 
men  most  complain,  will  make  room  for  opposite 
qualities;  and  who  shall  aver  this  to  be  against  the 
interests  of  humanity  ?  Perhaps  nothing  causes 
more  domestic  unhappiness  than  downright  sil- 
liness. A  foolish  wife  will  often  bring  about  as 
much  mischief  in  her  husband's  home  as  a  persist- 
ently evil-tempered  one  could  do,  and  with  tlie  best 


intentions  in  the  world  is  sure  to  hinder  and  hamper 
him  upon  every  occasion.  Now  silliness  is  the  first 
stronghold  of  evil  that  a  good  sjstem  of  education 
will  storm.  Just  so  long  as  girls  are  trained  to  friv- 
olity and  irresjKjnsible  nabits  from  childhood  up- 
wanls  will  they  become  frlTolous  and  irrespf^nsible 
wives  and  mothers^ 

In  granting,  then,  that  the  woman  of  the  future 
must  of  necessity  inherit  a  large  share  of  ph\  sical 
and  intellectual  excellence,  we  are  led  to  extend 
the  same  happy  prophecy  to  the  moral  faculties. 
Women  often  commit  grave  as  well  as  small  errors, 
not  because  they  ai-e  perverse  by  nature,  but  because 
their  reason  is  at  faiut ;  and  they  fail  to  recognize 
the  proportionate  relation  of  things.  Again,  habits 
of  subservience  induce  a  cowardly  attitude  of  mind. 
Very  few  women  have  the  courage  to  be  individual. 
Very  few  women  estimate  their  own  lives  of  any 
value  in  tlie  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  They  know 
well  enough  that  they  have  some  use  as  wives, 
mothers,  daughters :  but  that  they  can  have  any 
share  in  the  well-being  of  the  world  does  not  occur 
to  them.  Self-development  conveys  to  their  minds 
something  quite  apart  from  the  duty  of  w'ife,  mother, 
or  daughter,  while  the  truth  is  that  self-development 
embraces  every  other  duty.  HI,  therefore,  does  it 
become  those  who  satirize  women  to  hinder  any  ef- 
forts made  on  their  behalf,  whether  educational  or 
social ;  always  remembering  this,  hoi^ever,  that 
such  efforts  are  likely  to  do  very  little  good  which 
tend  to  make  of  women  weak  imitations  of  men. 


A  NIGHT  WITH  KING  PHARAOH. 

HIRING   A   DUAGOMAN. 

"  How  I  do  envy  you  men  !  "  said  Mr.  M'Baine, 
the  bluff,  pleasant  English  Consul  at  Cairo,  throw- 
ing himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  purring  away  for 
a  moment  or  two  after  he  spoke  through  the  cool 
rose-water  in  the  vase  of  his  narghild,  as  he  looked  at 
me  and  Masters.  "  Bubble  bubble,"  went  the  wa- 
ter with  a  sleepy,  pleasant  sound.  I  almost  fancied 
myself  sitting  beside  a  fountain  in  Damascus,  read- 
ing the  love-verses  of  some  Persian  poet.  "  Here 
am  I  "  (for  the  oracle,  slowly  withdrawing  the  bright 
amber  mouthpiece,  spoke  again  after  a  short  interval 
of  silence),  "  here  am  I,  poor  devil,"  he  went  on, 
"  chained  to  my  desk,  signing  papers,  squabbling 
about  contracts  in  Arabic,  running  backwards  and 
forwards  to  Alexandria  to  see  the  Pasha,  —  never  a 
day  to  myself;  and  here  are  you,  young,  rich,  en- 
thusiastic, going  off  to  explore  tombs,  climb  pNTa- 
mids,  wade  through  deserts-sands,  copy  cartouclies, 
follow  the  very  steps  of  Herodotus  ;  in  fact,  as  the 
Americans  say,  '  see  the  whole  elephant ' ;  while  I 
am  to  be  left  plodding  on  at  Cairo  like  an  old  mill- 
horse  that  I  am.  Is  n't  it  desperate  liard,  Miss 
Shepherd?" 

The  worthy  Consul,  half  an  Arab  in  tastes,  here 
stretched  out  his  gaunt  le^s,  assumed  an  aggrieved 
lcK)k,  and  rubbed  his  stubbly  gray  beard  as  if  it  was 
a  talisman  against  trouble. 

Miss  Shepherd,  one  of  three  sandy,  masculine, 
clever  sisters  about  to  visit  Tliebes  and  the  First 
Cataract,  replied  that  she  only  wished  the  Consul 
would  accompany  them ;  how  delightful  it  would  be  ! 
On  which  all  three  sisters  turned  up  their  eyes  sim- 
ultaneously and  raised  their  hands. 

We  were  a  partv  of  English  travellers  that  night 
at  the  Consul's,  all  about  to  start  for  the  First  Cat- 
aract. We  were  going  at  different  times,  and  in 
three  different  boats.     Samsav  and  Erskine,  two  en- 
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thusiastic  young  Scotch  missionaries,  first;  next 
Masters  and  myself;  lastly  Mrs.  Shepherd  and  her 
delij^htlul  daughters. 

'Die  Consul's  large,  dim,  semi-oriental  room  had 

f)ierced  lattices  instead  of  windows,  and  its  two 
arjje  colored  Chinese  lamps  scarcely  shed  more 
liglit  than  was  just  suflicient  to  observe  tlie  singular- 
ly pale,  absorlx'd  face  of  P^rskine,  tlie  younger  of  the 
two  Scotch  clergymen,  who  sat  withnis  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  a  string  of  tassplled  ostrich-eggs  that 
hung  from  the  ceiling  in  the  Arab  manner. 

I  think  I  had  never  seen  any  one  who  so  much  re- 
sembled tliat  eloquent  enthusiast,  Irving :  the  same 
handsome  features,  the  same  silken  flow  of  long  black 
hair,  the  same  fine  exalted  expression,  and  all 
spoiled  too  by  Irving's  great  defect,  a  cast  —  must 
we  say  it  ?  —  a  painful  squint,  that  gave  a  sinister 
and  almost  crazed  look  to  the  whole  face. 

"  When  do  you  two  gentlemen  start  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Shepherd,  a  "ood-natured,  fussy  woman,  addressing 
Erskine  and  Ramsay  ;  "  and  can  you  tell  us  how 
much  money  we  ought  to  take,  as  I  and  Laura  here 
dilTer  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"  My  dear  mamma,"  said  the  eldest  and  rather 
soured  Miss  Shepherd  sarcastically,  "  how  can  you 
tease  Mr.  Erskine  ^vith  such  questions?  lou 
know  Murray  lays  it  all  down,  —  twenty  pounds 
for  each  person  for  the  three  moutlis ;  and  Murray 
is  always  right." 

"  You  mi^ht  just  as  well  ask  Erskine,  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd, what  horse  to  bet  on  for  tlie  next  Derby," 
said  Ramsav,  laughing.  "The  prophecies  about 
Egypt  and  the  future  of  the  Turk  are  all  Davy  here 
cares  for.  Well,  so  you  've  liircd  your  boat,  Bar- 
clay —  good  one  —  how  much  ?  " 

*'  Mv  friend  Donovan,  the  commission  agent,"  I 
replied,  "  is  coming  to-morrow  to  draw  up  our  con- 
tract with  Shoolamei.  Wonderful  creature,  Dono- 
van, —  a  real  Irish  Samson,  up  to  every  move. 
Our  boat  is  one  hundred  and  fifly  ardebs  burden, 
and  is  to  cost  forty  pounds  the  month.  We  shall 
be  second  up  the  river." 

"  Yes ;  we  start  to-morrow,  God,  willing,"  said 
Erskine,  suddenly  leaping  into  the  conversation. 
"  We  shall  be  the  first  to  hear  the  song  of  Mem- 
non.  O  there  is  a  great  work  to  do  in  Nu- 
bia I  " 

"  And  we,"  said  Mrs.  Shepherd,  "  shall  be  third, 
I  suppose.  But  pray,  sir,  who  was  this  Mammon  V 
Who  was  Mammon  ?  " 

"  IIow  can  you,  dear  mamma,  make  such  awful 
mistakes ! "  said  the  amiable  Laura  Shepherd. 
"  Why,  Memnon  was  one  of  the  Pharaons,  of 
course.  Mr.  M'Baine,  will  you  play  us  one  of 
those  extraordinary  Arab  airs  on  tnat  curious  sort 
of  lute  you  have  ?     O  do." 

The  Consul  was  delighted  ;  he  took  down  a  huge 
Egj'ptian  lute  and  began  an  excruciatingly  plain- 
tive air,  full  of  remarkable  and  subtle  inflections 
not  over-pleasant  to  English  ears. 

"  Very  singular,  most  remarkable !  O  thank  you, 
thank  you  !  "  chorused  the  three  Miss  Shepherds. 

"  What  a  hideous  row!  "  whispered  Meters  to 
me,  witli  a  sour  look  of  hatred  at  the  unconscious 
Consul,  who  kept  humming  Arabic  songs.  "  Here, 
I  '11  give  'em  something." 

Masters  went  to  the  piano,  as  if  at  my  request, 
and  instantly  broke  forth  into  that  sprightly,  charm- 
ing Welsh  air,  "  The  Bells  of  Aberdovey." 

"  Slight,  but  cheerful,"  said  the  Consul  patroniz- 
ingly. "  It  wants  the  tenderness  of  our  (Mental 
music.     Mr.  Erskine,  do  you  play  ?  " 


"  O  yes,  he  plays  delightfully,"  said  the  Misses 
Shepherd. 

"  I  am  fond  of  music,"  said  the  young  clergyman, 
gravely  rhapsodizing ;  "  but  I  fear  my  taste  «is  an 
exceptional  one.  I  like  only  old  church  music,  and 
most  especially  the  hymns  of  our  early  church. 
Tliey  seem  to  me  like  the  voices  of  denouncing 
angels  ;  they  fill  the  air  witli  prophecies  of  scjrrow 
and  doom  ;  they  speak  loudly  of  coming  wrath  to 
the  persecutor,  to  the  good  of  beatitude  inefTable. 
While  I  play,  legions  of  the  accursed  ajjpear  to 
march  and  battle  round  me,  till  presently  one 
bright  note,  like  a  sunbeam,  glances  across  the  tur- 
mou,  and  then  at  once  there  rises  before  my  mind 
the  green  calm  of  an  unfading  paradise." 

"  lie  played  at  Malta  four  nours  without  stoi>- 
ping,"  said  Ilamsay.  "  But  I  tell  him  it  is  danger- 
ous for  him,  for  he  is  not  strong ;  and  besides,  he  is 
working  much  too  hard  just  now  at  his  Arabic  and 
Armenian." 

"  Evidently  a  tile  loose,"  whispered  Masters  to 
me,  touching  his  forehead  as  he  spoke ;  "  he 's 
always  at  high-pressure." 

By  this  time  Erskine  had  seated  himself  at  the 
piano  and  begun  to  play  that  grand  hymn,  the 
Dies  irce.  He  thundered  out  its  warnings ;  he  shot 
lightnings  of  swift-flashing  notes  across  the  deeper 
undercurrent  of  its  threatened  judgments;  he 
clashed  out  screaming  sounds  as  if  of  souls  in  tor- 
ture ;  he  struck  the  keyboard  as  if  it  had  been  an 
anvil,  —  sparks  seemed  almost  to  fly  forth  as  he 
hammered  at  the  bass ;  he  played  till  the  hot  drops 
beaded  on  his  forehead  (Mrs.  Shepherd  slept 
through  it  all) ;  he  then,  I  suppose,  began  to 
improvise,  for  no  natural  piece  of  music  could  ever 
have  been  so  long,  and  gave  us  what  must  have 
been  warnings  of  a  new  crusade,  for  there  was  ori- 
ental battle-music  in  it,  and  charges  of  horse, 
Fi*eiich  and  English  marches,  file-firing  and  sabre- 
clashing  ;  lastly  he  performed  what  he  called  "  the 
Resurrection  of  the  East."  On,  on  he  went,  it 
seemed  hours,  till  all  at  once  his  fingers  relaxed, 
liis  eyes  glazed,  and  he  fell  back  senseless  on  the 
floor.     lie  had  fainted,  as  I  had  feared  he  would. 

"  Mad  as  a  March  hare !  "  said  Masters  scorn- 
fully, spirting  a  fusee  as  we  went  out  of  tlie  Con- 
sul's door.  '/I  would  n't  be  in  Ramsay's  shoes  for 
a  couple  of  hundreds.  I  can't  think  how  that  mad 
dufTer  could  let  those  Shepherd  women  egg  him  on 
to  such  a  crack-brain  display  of  himself.  Suppose 
I  'd  gone  on  with  the  '  Bells  of  Aberdovey '  all 
night ;  why,  they  'd  liave  had  me  in  the  madhouse 
long  before  this.  By  the  by,  how  Ramsay  carried 
on  with  that  younger  Miss  Shepherd,  —  decent 
girl,  but  not  my  sort;  and  didn't  old  M'Baine 
scowl  when  I  talked  too  loud  1  Hang  me  if  I 
darken  his  doors  again,  the  old  Turk  1  But  look, 
there  are  Erskine  and  Ramsay  crossing  the  corner 
of  the  Usbeekeeh ;  he  is  spouting,  I  do  believe, 
even  now.  Look  at  him,  —  only  just  look  at  the 
man." 

I  turned  to  look,  and  saw  Erskine  standincr,  a 
tall,  dark  figure,  waving  his  hand  at  the  great 
nux)n,  that,  large  and  bright,  shone  out  witb'a  lus- 
tre and  purity  only  to  be  seen  in  the  East.  Ram- 
say was  urging  him  forward. 

"If  old  M'Baine  ever  gave  anybody  anything 
stronger  than  sherbet,  I  should  call  that  fellow  half- 
seas-over,"  said  Masters.  "  Tliat  's  just  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  throw  up  a  go<Kl  living  in  England 
to  go  out  and  hobnob  with  cannibal  idiots  two 
thousand  miles  off.     He  '11  be  trying  to  convert  the 
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Pasha  next,  or  denouncing  jwlygamy  in  the  Sul- 
tan's hareiu.  He  actually  lonojs  to  lose  his  bead. 
1  do  tliink  he  'd  try  and  turn  the  Pope  out  of  St. 
Petvr's  with  his  own  hands.  O,  there  's  a  tile  off, 
no  doubt  of  it.  I  never  did  sue  such  a  queer  fish, 
such  an  impracticable,  mad  lot  in  all  my  life.  I 
tJUSjMJct  thos^e  Nubians  will  brinj  him  to  (rnQf.  He  'b 
sure  to  go  preaching  about  alone.  He  talks  of 
stopping  with  them ;  they  '11  kill  him  for  his  gold 
watch,  or  his  teeth,  or  his  studs,  and  there  '11  be  an 
end  of  him.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let 's  slip  into 
Zech's  first,  or  we  shall  have  him  sitting  up  jawing 
all  the  blessed  night  over  his  lemonade  about  Ibund- 
in/  a  Christian  empire  in  Nubia,  or  making;  Ruths- 
child  Emperor  of  Jerusalem.  How  I  do  hate  that 
sort  of  irrational  man,  with  theories  no  person  on 
earth  can  understand  !  Look  out,  double  up,  they 
're  turning  the  comer  now." 

"  O,  you  're  far  too  hard  on  Erskine,  Masters," 
I  said,  as  we  entered  Zech's  hotel,  and  ascended 
the  staircase  together  en  route  to  our  bedrooms  in 
that  enormous  caravanserai.  "  He  is  a  fine  enthu- 
siastic fellow,  and  of  the  true  Peter-t he-Hermit 
type.  Such  men  otten  convert  whole  nations,  and 
reform  the  centuries  in  which  they  live.  If  Erskine's 
health  holds  out,  he  will  be  a  great  religious  re- 
former." 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  the  kind  of  man,  that 's  all 
I  can  say  ;  but  we  won't  quarrel  about  it,  old  fel- 
low. Take  that  chair,  light  a  cheroot,  and  let 's 
settle  our  kit  on  paper,  before  that  amusing  wild- 
beast  of  a  fellow,  Donovan,  comes.  He  '11  'be  on 
us  like  a  typhoon  to-morrow  early,  depend  on  it, 
and  I  want  you  to  see  my  new  Westley  Rich- 
ards." 

I  awoke  at  midnight ;  some  one  was-  singing.  It 
was  Erskine,  two  rooms  off,  chanting  passages 
from  the  Stabat  Mater. 

Bang,  rap,  bang,  went  a  slipper  at  his  door. 
Bare  feel  paddled  down  the  passage. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Erskine,"  cried  an  agonized 
and  angry  voice  that  I  knew  to  be  Mvsters's,  "do 
get  to  sleep,  and  let  other  people.  I  hear  groaning 
all  down  our  corridor ;  go  to  sleep,  man ;  you  've 
ha<l  .singing  enough,  surely,  for  one  ni^ht." 

Erskine  replied  diffusely ;  but  what  he  said  1 
did  not  hear,  for  I  fell  asleep. 

A  tremendous  buret  at  the  door  awoke  me  the 
next  morning ;  great  feet  trod  the  matted  door, 
a  giant's  hands  shook  my  bedclothes  roughly,  and 
tore  at>ide  my  mo8(:|uito-curtain  ;  a  huge  coarse  red 
face,  not  over-clean,  crowned  with  a  red  tarlx)osh, 
glowered  on  me.  It  was  Donovan,  who,  drawing 
a  packet  from  his  paletot-pocket,  slapped  it  on  the 
tal)le,  and  then  drank  at  a  draught  half  a  bottle  of 
claret  we  had  left  from  the  night  before. 

"  There 's  my  luggage,"  he  said,  in  his  astound- 
in^ly  deep  voice,  —  "  slippers,  shirt-oollar,  and  re- 
volver. Came  from  Alexandria,  my  boy,  by  the 
night-train,  and  devilish  hungry  I  am.  Do  noth- 
ing without  my  steak,  —  shall  eat  two  this  morning. 
Get  up,  you  spalpeen;  here's  the  contract  in  Ara- 
bic for  you  to  sign." 

"  But,  Donovan,"  1  moaned,  wi-stful  of  sleeping, 
"  there 's  no  hurry  ;  wait  for  tlie  dragoman." 

*•  Wait  for  him!"  roared  my  jMJrsecutor,  rushing 
to  the  door,  and  shouting  in  Arabic  twice  as  Ibucl 
as  a  bull.  "  Why,  the  follow  's  down  stairs,  and 
the  captain  too,  —  brou-iht  them  both  an  hour  ago. 
Great  rogues ;  but  they  'ro  afraid  of  inc.  Every- 
thing's ready ;  I  never  delay  things.     Flags,  pow- 


der, shot,  wine,  biscuits,  ink,  charcoal,  will  all  come 
from  my  store  by  next  train,  —  save  you  forty  jmt 
cent.  Saw  the  Pasha  yesterday,  by  the  by,  about 
the  right  to  excavate  at  Memphis.  There  was  a 
dirty  little  Frenchman  tried  to  get  a  prior  permis- 
sion, just  to  stop  you.  He  boasted  ot  it  as  I  was 
going  up  ;  so  I  kicked  him  out  of  the  palace  for  his 
impertinence.  The  momc^nt  the  Pasha  saw  me, 
*  Donovan,'  says  he,  *  my  boy,  what  the  devil  have 
you  been  doing,  kicking  tliis  Frenchman  ?  This 
is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  Donovan,'  says  he." 

The  mode  of  putting  the  Pasha's  remonstrance 
was  so  Irish  and  so  intensely  absurd  that  I  could 
restrain  myself  no  longer.  I  laughed  till  the  bed 
shook  again.  Donovan  looked  amused  and  sobered 
for  a  moment ;  then  he  dipped  his  hand  in  a  side- 
pocket  and  drew  out  an  enormous  flat-headed  mon- 
itor-lizard, which  he  thrust  in  the  face  of  a  Ger- 
man waiter,  who  just  then  came  in  to  say  our 
dragoman  was  below.  The  German  turned  pale, 
shuddered,  and  fled,  much  to  Donovan's  cyclopean 
delight. 

"I've  got  a  vulture  and  a  jtnmg  hysena  coming 
for  me  to-day,"  he  said ;  "  I  suppose  you  can  give 
them  a  shakedown  here.  They  are  presents.  I 
lx)uglit  them  for  a  friend  at  Malta.  You  should 
have  seen  me  the  last  time  I  was  here,  riding  full 
tilt  down  the  Usbeekeeh  with  a  parrtjt  on  my 
shoulders.  Every  now  and  then  the  little  dodier 
would  fall  off  and  hop  after  me.  To  see  the  Arab 
fellows  stare !  O,  1  sha'n't>  forget  it-  Now,  then, 
you  duffers  "  (hei*e  he  opened  the  door  and  roared 
down  the  corridor),  "Abou  Hoosayn  Shoolamei 
and  Ali  Reis." 

I  prayed  for  mercy.  Could  n't  he  wait  until  I 
was  dressed,  and  had  had  my  bath  ? 

"  Not  a  moment,"  said  the  Whirlwind.  "  Busi- 
ness is  business.  What  did  I  come  for  but  to  man- 
age the  contract  for  you  ?  " 

A  sneaking  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  mean,  fat-faced 
fellow  in  a  turban  thrust  in  his  head  deprecating- 
ly. 

"  Want  dragoman,   sir  ?       Second    Cataract  — 

Eound  a-day  —  good  testimonial  —  Sir  Smith,  Dr. 
►redger  —  Cliristian  man,  sir —  no  cheat" 
Donovan  snatched  up  my  bootjack,  and  roared 
like  a  hurt  lion.  "  I  know  you;  you  're  Lezano  — 
the  fellow  that  two  American  gentlemen  tied  ^o  the 
tnast  and  flogged  for  stealinsc  a  bank-note.  Vamoos 
quick,  or  I  'll  shy  this.  You  dirty  blackguard,  — 
get  out  of  that !  " 

Sir  Smith's  dragoman  had  scarcely  gone,  when 
the  door  again  opened,  and  two  men  piesented 
themselves.  The  one  wa.s  a  short  thin  Ma'tese, 
with  a  long  vulture  nose  and  only  one  eye ;  the 
other,  the  Arab  captain  of  the  boat,  —  a  tall, 
square-built,  sullen  fellow,  with  an  air  of  authority, 
but  evidently  a  satellite  of  the  one-eyed  dragoman, 
a  little,  subtle,  tliievisli,  hypocritical,  servile  fellow, 
with  timid,  greedy  eyes  and  a  weak  chin,  who  kept 
moving  about  a  great  gilt  thumb-rin^  as  he  8p<ike, 
whenever  he  was  not  i'umbling  in  the  folds  of  his 
red  sash  for  his  bag  of  copper-change.  They  were 
both  evidently  nervously  anxious  to  sign  the  con- 
tract. 

"  Anything  gentlemen  wished.  All  rait,  Mr. 
Donovan,  as  gentlemen  wish.  Stop  where  you 
like.  No  delay  till  reach  Tliebcs,  but  two  days 
for  baking  bread  for  the  crew.  All  rait,  sir,  — 
make  all  rait." 

"  No  bickshish  to  crew ;  boat  to  be  sunk  to  kill 
rats  before  starting,"  roared  Donovan,  laying  down 
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each  condition  with  a  blow  of  the  bootjack  on  the 
iable.  ■'  Provisions  to  be  firsfc-class  "  (here  Arabic 
to  explain  "  firptrclass  "),  "  beds  clean,  awnin;'  to 
quir:er-<leck,  cat  on  board,  fre^h  meat  as  often  as 
I>os9ib'e,  small  boat  to  y;o  on  shore  with,  no  unno 
cessary  stoppages,  crew  not  to  al>sent  tliem-elves 
without  leave,  and  uiiud  you,  Sboolanici,  ballast 
t'nau.:h, or  I'll  pull  you  up  beft)re  tLc  Consul,  every 
man-jack  of  you  :  docks  washed  every  momins:,  — 
mind  that,  you  fellow,  <rrii»ning  there,  —  and  plenty 
to  eat,  DO  starA-ing,  or  I  '11  tlu-ash  you  both  the  "first 
time  I  meet  you.  l^ow,  then,  sign  this.  Where  's 
Masters  ?  " 

Ont  i^isked  the  "Whirlwind :  in  he  came  direct- 
ly, leading  Masters  hali-dres:>cd,  and  a  hairbrush 
in  each  hand. 

The  (Iraioman  remarked  that  he  could  not  write. 

"  You  tliief  of  the  world,"  cried  Donovan,  "  who 
ever  Uiought  you  could  ?  Come,  no  f^hufflin^. 
You  'd  Iwtti'r  treat  these  gentleim-n  well,  or  1  '11 
kill  you.    Where 's  your  seal?    Come,  ont  with  it  I  " 

As  tlie  tlragornan  proceeded  to  wet  the  seal  with 
ink  and  stamp  his  cipher,  Donovan  became  vitupei^ 
ative  in  Arabic. 

"  What 's  that  all  about  ?  "  said  Masters,  who 
had  been  eying  the  dragoman  and  his  friend  with 
a  most  sarcastic  and  suspicious  look.  "  What  does 
tiiat  amount  to  ?  " 

"  I  told  him,"  said  Donovan,  stroking  his  beard, 
"  and  swore  by  the  heads  of  Hassan  and  Hoosayne, 
that  if  he  defrauded  either  of  you,  or  violated  liis 
contract,  I  would  drag  him  Iwfbre  the  cadi,  and 
beat  him  with  my  own  hands ;  and  that  when  the 
criers  had  next  to  proclaim  the  daily  rise  of  the 
inundation,  tliey  should  end  by  proclaiming  the 
shame  and  rascality  of  Abou  Hassan  Shoolamei  of 
Cairo,  and  Ali  Reis  of  Boolak." 

Donovan  winked  fiercely  at  us  as  he  repeated 
tliis  rodomontade. 

As  soon  as  the  somewhat  sinister-looking  men 
had  left  the  room  with  many  solemn  oriental  leave- 
takings,  I  asked  Donovan  calmly  what  he  really 
thouzht  of  their  probable  honesty  and  fidelity. 

Ma^tcre  fixed  his  eyeglass  steadily  on  Donovan, 
and  paused  for  a  reply. 

"  Well,"  said  Donovan,  "  you  fellows  mtist  n't 
expect  too  much.  I  never  vet  did  find  an  Arab  I 
could  "rely  on  entirely ;  but  I  think  these  two  will 
do,  if  you  keep  a  firm  hand.  Thry  're  both  rojues, 
like  all  these  drazomans  and  captains;  they'll  of 
course  pluck  you  a  little.  But  they  '11  be  on  their 
guard,  1  've  thrashed  so  many  of  them.  I  nearly 
killed  one  fellow,  a  Syrian,  because  he  tried  to  burn 
my  boat.  I  walked  into  him,  you  may  depend  on 
it.  O,  there 's  no  fear  from  Shoolamei.  Don't 
show  your  money,  don't  leave  any  trinkets  about ; 
it 's  a  bad  plan.  They  '11  tell  any  lie.  Above  all, 
be  firm,  and  don't  trust  them  farther  than  you  can 
see.  As  for  Erskine  and  Kamsay,  who  are  gone  up 
the  river,  they  '11  have  a  nice  time  of  it.  Those 
rascals  will  pull  their  very  eyelashes  out.  O,  they 
want  a  firm  hand,  these  Arabs.  Hal  you  fellows 
are  like  yonnz  monkeys ;  you  've  all  your  troubles 
before  you.  By  the  by,  did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I 
organized  that  revolt  in  Alexandria,  when  five 
thousand  of  my  Italians,  armed  with  kni^-es,  resisted 
the  Austrians,  who  wanted  to  seize  some  refugees  ?  " 

I  said,  '•  No." 

Mjsters  becan  violently  to  brush  his  hair,  and 
secretly  j:n>an ;  but  at  that  moment  the  brealrfaj«t- 
goag  beat,  and  we  were  saved  an  infiidion.  The 
Shepherds  at  the  tabU-tTkote  eyed  witli  profound 


astonii'hment  that  huge  Irishman,  with  his  fez  cap 
and  careless  dress,  his  stiiiM-ndous  appetite,  his 
leonine  laugh,  his  loud,  diviainaiory  assertions  of 
his  own  sagacity  and  prowess,  and  his  chivalrous 
scowls  at  any  one  who  htared  at  him  1 

We  had  been  fourteen  days  afloat ;  the  life  was 
pleasant,  but  still,  from  the  want  of  exercise,  it 
must  be  owned,  rather  monotonous.  Miles  and 
miles  of  earth-bank,  through  which  the  great  brown 
ii\er  had  cut  silently  its  irresistible  way.  Ramsav 
and  I^rskine  were  on  before;  the  Shejihenls  fol- 
lowed us.  I  read  Herodotus  aloud,  while  Mast«irs 
watched  at  tlie  cabin-window  for  pelican  or  wild- 
duck.  He  never  brought  much  to  the  bag,  as  we 
could  not  stop  to  jiick  up  the  birds,  and  the  current 
ran  fast;  but  still  it  amused  Masters.  Day  by  day 
we  could  not  help  observinii  that  the  crew  got  more 
sullen,  the  captain  more  silent,  and  tlie  dragoman 
more  insolent  and  dicfcitorial.  My  gravest  suspi- 
cions were  aroused,  though  I  scarcelv  knew  why. 

We  passed  the  monastery  of  Our  Lady  Mary,  on 
the  lower  plateau  of  the  Gebel-e-Da>T  mountain. 
A  true  Egyptian  sunset  turned  the  cliff  to  a  ruby 
color.  On  the  top  o£  the  cliff  three  black  specks 
proved  to  us  that  the  monks  saw  us,  and  were  send- 
ing out  their  swimming  emissaries ;  still,  none  came. 

As  the  sun  set  in  ineffable  splendor,  we  fired  our 
usual  evening  gun,  and  in  came  the  malign  drago- 
man with  a  smoking  tureen  of  our  favorite  lentil- 
soup. 

"  I  wish  those  beggars  had  swam  out  to  us,"  said 
Masters. 

"  Dirty  rogue  men,"  said  Shoolamei.  "  No  Chris- 
tians —  hiunbug  men  —  all  they  do,  scratch,  scratch, 
beg,  beg." 

Just  as  he  left  the  cabin  we  heard  a  furious  splash 
in  tl  e  water,  angry  shouts  in  Arabic,  and  cries  of  "  I 
am  a  Christian,  O  hawajee  (pilgrims)  1 " 

We  ran  out,  and  there  was  Shoolamei,  yellow  with 
rage,  beating  with  a  heavy  oar  at  a  lean  monk  who 
floated  on  the  water,  buoyed  up  on  a  raft  of  inflated 
hide. 

The  monk,  avoiding  the  blows,  screamed  and  spat, 
writhed  his  thick  brown  body  as  if  he  was  a  water- 
snake,  and  shouted  his  war-cry  of  mendicancy. 

"  Why,  what 's  up  ?  "  said  M^.ste^8,  angrily. 

"  This  up,  this  up  —  bad  man  —  thief  man  I "  said 
the  dragoman,  quite  beside  himself  with  hatred  of 
the  vociiierous  Christian. 

"  Lay  down  tliat  oar  !  "  I  said. 

"  I  'II  kill  him,  as  if  was  toad  !  "  replied  Shoola- 
mei, striking  harder,  and  inciting  the  crew  also  to 
strike. 

"  If  Shooly  does  n't  stop,  I  '11  tip  him  over,"  said 
I  to  tlie  captain,  who  looked  on  sullenly. 

Shoolamei  still  used  the  oar,  but  could  scarcely 
reach  the  monk. 

"Once!  Will  you  stop?  Twice! — three  times!" 
I  said,  and  with  a  strong  heave  of  both  hands,  the 
dragoman  still  striking  furiously  at  the  monk,  I 
threw  Shoolamei  over  into  the  river. 

The  captain  and  men  dropped  their  oars,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  make  a  rush  on  us.  I  dn-w  my 
revolver. 

"  Fish  that  man  up,"  I  said,  "  or  the  monk  will 
stransrle  him.     Touch  me,  and  1  '11  kill  one  of  you." 

Masters  ran  down  for  his  double-b:irrelled  gun. 

Tlie  men  still  looked  savage  ami  threatening,  but 
a  whisiHjr  from  the  lUis,  who  was  smiling  with 
treacherous  cunning,  and  pretendini  to  laugh  at  the 
whole  matter,  calmed  them,  and  pulling  out  Shool- 
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amei  and  the  monk  together,  they  resumed  their 
oars. 

Shoolamei  appeared  vexed,  yet  contrite  ;  but  he 
muttered  when  Masters  and  I  lausrhed  at  the 
clrajjf^U'd  and  miserable  appearance  he  presented. 
A  niinut6  or  two  more  and  lie  was  waiting  on  us  and 
tlie  poor  monk  with  all  the  obsequiousness  of  a  ser- 
vant whose  very  existence  depends  on  his  master's 
j)leasure.  His  one  eye  was  turned  almost  benignly 
on  us  and  on  our  gesticulating  guest. 

"  Now  that 's  what  I  call  a  good  sort,"  said  Mas- 
ters, when  Shoolamei  saw  the  monk  over  the  boat- 
side,  and  watched  him  swimming  back  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Our  Lady  Mary,  —  "  bears  no  malice.  I 
know  I  should  n't  have  much  liked  the  flying  mare 
you  sent  him.  What  a  cropper  he  did  go,  to  be 
sure  I  I  thought  he  was  never  coming  up  again. 
Well,  he  deserved  it ;  for  that  last  kid  he  bought 
had  been  kept  far  too  long.  I  only  wish  you  had 
sent  the  captain  in  too  ;  for  he  's  a  surly  beast,  and 
makes  a  point  of  not  understanding  ray  Arabic, 
which  is  ungrateful,  for  I  almost  find  the  beast  in 
tobacco.  I  believe  that  what  Donovan  says  is  right, 
—  the  only  way  to  reason  with  an  Arab  is  to  take 
him  hard  between  the  eyes,  and  then  talk  to  him." 

"  We  must  keep  them  good  friends,"  I  replied, 
laughing ;  "  but  the  lesson  1  gave  Shoolamei  will  do 
him  good,  I  'm  sure.  He  fancies  he  is  going  to  get 
the  upper  hand,  but  he  is  n't.  Yet  still,  somehow. 
Masters,  I  don't  like  the  man,  and  we  must  watch 
him  closely." 

Our  first  inquiry  at  Thebes  was  for  Erskine  and 
Ramsay.  Tlie  latter  had  gone  on  alone  to  the  First 
Cataract.  Erskine  had  gone  inland,  in  order  to 
preach  to  the  natives  in  some  villages  in  the  inte- 
rior. We  had  had  to  tow  nearly  all  the  way,  and 
forty  days  had  passed  in  this  tedious  operation. 
The  Shepherds'  boat  we  had  seen  in  the  distance 
at  Denderah. 

"  Just  like  Erskine,"  said  Masters,  contemptuous- 
ly ;  "  anything  to  be  singular.  He  '11  turn  hermit 
next,  like  —  like  what 's-his-name,  who  preached 
the  Crusades.  Now,  then,  look  here,  Shoolamei, 
about  these  tombs  ?  " 

We  had  not  been  ten  minutes  at  Thebes,  and  here 
was  that  excellent  but  inconsequential  fellow,  Mas- 
ters, already  proposing,  with  the  true  English  spirit 
of  business,  to  begin  the  tombs.  Pleasure  with  an 
Englishman  always  assumes  an  air  of  business.  It 
is  to  be  done  quickly,  punctually,  and,  if  possible, 
cheaply. 

That  night  we  spent  at  the  Egyptian  Consul's, 
in  a  room  every  corner  of  which  was  packed  with 
mummy-cases.  The  Consul  had  some  native  danc- 
ing to  amuse  us,  and  discom-sed  on  the  splendor  of 
Kamak.  We  talked  of  nothing  but  lotus  columns, 
hierojilyphics,  Belzoni's  discoveries,  obelisks,  and  the 
vocal  Memnon. 

As  we  rose  to  take  leave,  the  Consul  said  to 
us  carelessly,  "  Had  you  a  good  character  with  your 
dragoman  ?  " 

I  told  him  he  had  been  hired  for  us  by  Donovan, 
whom  he  knew  well.  That  seemed  to  entirely  sat- 
isfy him.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  reason  for  his 
question.  He  replied,  "  No ;  only  watch  him.  There 
was  a  story  or  two  against  him  at  one  time." 

LEFT   TO    DIE. 

"  Who  is  to  go  with  us,  Shc»olamei,  to  the  tombs  ?  " 
shouted  Masters  through  the  cabin-door,  the  moment 


he  had  leapt  out  of  bed  the  next  morning,  and  fired 
off  a  salute  at  a  passing  flock  of  wild-geese. 

A  big  Nubian  helmsman  and  a  little  Arab  sMlor 
rose  up  from  the  deck,  where  they  were  feeding  out 
of  a  great  wooden  bowl,  and  grasped  their  acacia- 
sticks  and  their  water-bottles  ready  for  f>  start. 
Shoolamei  and  the  captain  whispered  together,  then 
came  forward  to  our  cabin-door.  They  motioned  the 
volunteers  back  to  tlieir  meal,  and  took  up  the 
water-bottles  and  staves. 

"  We  go  to  tombs  —  I  and  the  Reis,"  said  the 
dragoman,  with  one  malign  eye  looking  soifrly  in- 
to space,  and  one  sound  eye  all  benevolence.  "  We 
wish  good  sight  to  gentlemen  in  Thebes.  We  show 
No.  1 7  tomb,  Belzoni's  tomb,  high-priest  tomb,  great 
tomb,  —  all  right  off.  Yes,  better  than  boatmen  — 
lazy  fellows,  know  nothing.  I  and  Reis  show  tomb 
—  any  tomb  show  —  yes  —  best.  Get  good  donkey 
for  gentlemen  —  English  gentlemen  like  good  don- 
key." 

"  O,  that  '11  do,"  said  Masters.  "  We  know  all 
about  it.  English  gentlemen  like  good  donkeys, 
and  good  dragomans  like  you;  that's  about  it. 
Come,  fire  away  with  the  breakfast,  and  put  up 
some  grub  for  us,  —  some  limes,  mind,  and  some  figs, 
lots  of  that  stewed  apricot  stuff,  some  cold  meat, 
and  some  hard-boiled  eggs." 

"  How  deuced  civil  that  rascal  is  this  mominw, 
Masters  !  "  said  I.'  "  I  suppose  he  's  afraid  we  shall 
have  the  Consul  down  on  him,  eh  ?  He  '11  be  want- 
ing us  to  do  all  Thebes  in  a  week.  We  *ve  cured 
the  fellow,  sure  enough." 

"  O,  he  be  hanged !  I  wont  move  till  I  've  seen 
the  place  from  top  to  toe.  We  ain't  at  Thebes 
every  day  ;  and  mind  this,  he  sha'  n't  hurry  me  to- 
day ;  the  more  he  hurries,  the  more  I  shall  take  it 
quietly ;  and  if  he  gives  us  any  cheek,  down  he 
goes,  in  the  tomb  or  out  of  the  tomb." 

The  heat  had  evidently  upset  Masters's  liver. 
He  was  at  bay  against  our  lazy  captain  and  our 
despotic  sly  dragoman.  Shoolamei  had  better  take 
care,  I  thought;  for  Masters,  good-natured  as  he 
was,  had  his  rough  side,  and  could  hit  very  hard 
from  the  shoulder. 

We  started  directly  after  breakfast,  mounted  on 
donkeys ;  Shoolamei  and  the  Reis  taking  our  guns 
in  case  of  a  chance  jackjvl  among  the  sand-hills  ;  a 
Nubian  boy  carrying  our  water-bottle,  and  running 
behind  us,  patient  and  untiring,  with  a  great  basket 
of  provisions  hanging  over  his  swarthy  shoulder. 
It  was  very  hot  even  then,  and  the  piu-e  blue  of  the 
sky  had  tiurned  to  a  sort  of  brazen  glow  and  glare 
that  only  an  eagle's  eyes  could  meet  with  impunity. 
The  sand  over  wliich  we  scuffled  returned  the  glare 
with  interest,  and  rose  in  a  hot  cloud  around  us  if 
we  ventured  to  urge  our  donkeys  faster  tlian  their 
usual  lazy,  uncomfortable  amble.  The  boys,  their 
drivers,  chattered  in  Arabic,  and  ran  after  us  in 
subservience  to  Shoolamei  and  his  long  javelin  of 
acacia-wood. 

I  and  Masters  kept  well  in  ftx>nt,  ovu*  bridles  of 
blue  beads  jangling  as  we  rode  first,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  talk  undisturbed.  Shoolamei  applauded  our  rid- 
ing and  our  spirit,  our  steeds  ana  our  punctuality. 
He  was  all  smiles.  Even  the  stolid  Reis  relaxed 
into  approving  gestures,  and  uttered  his  favorite 
English  plirase,  "Yes  —  all  rait  —  yesl"  several 
hun(lred  times. 

'•  What  a  famous  humor  they  're  in ! "  I  said  to 
Masters.  "  Rather  civil  of  them,  too,  coming  to 
save  us  a  guide.  I  say.  Masters,  we  must  ^ixc 
Shoolamei  and  the  others  a  sheep  at  the  next  place. 
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I  really  thought  the  other  day  we  were  going  to 
have  trouble  with  the  fellow." 

"  Ilanj;  his  civility !  "  said  Masters,  tiiminfr  round 
in  his  saddle  and  scowling  at  unconscious  Shoola- 
uioi,  who,  by  the  by,  had  now  mounted  a  donkey, 
as  also  had  the  Rcis ;  "  some  trick  or  other.  I  sup- 
IK>8e  he  's  going  to  ask  us  for  more  money  in  ad- 
vance, or  to  reconsidt-r  the  contract,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I  don't  like  the  fellow  ;  he 's  a  baa 
lot,  that 's  my  belief;  and  I  shall  tell  Donovan  so." 

"  Masters,  you  *re  a  cynic." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  am ;  but  I  don't  like  drago- 
mans, that 's  the  fact.  By  the  by,  did  I  tell  you 
that  yesterday,  as  I  was  counting  out  the  sovereigns 
in  my  belt  for  my  Syrian  trip,  I  looked  up  and  saw 
that  one-eyed  beast  glowering  in  at  me  ?  When 
he  observed  me  he  began  cleaning  a  cabin-window ; 
but  I  don't  think  he  nad  come  lor  that.  I  almost 
wish,  though,  I  had  n't  left  the  belt  in  the  trunk  un- 
der my  bed.  I  shall  wear  it  again  always,  as  I  used 
to." 

"  Don't  be  so  suspicious  of  poor  Shoolamei,"  I 
said.  "How  could  he  help  seeing  your  money? 
Of  course  he  knows  we  have  money.  What  of 
that?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  but  still  I  don't  like  the 
fellow,  and  I  'd  just  as  soon  he  had  not  seen  me 
•  put  the  belt  in  that  small  valise." 

As  we  were  riding  through  the  rank  green  fields 
that  spread  round  the  great  statue  of  Memnon,  a 
frightened-looking  seller  of  antiquities  from  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  met  us,  and  spoke  in  Arabic  to 
Shoolamei  and  the  Reis. 

"  What 's  up,  Shoolamei  ?  "  said  Masters ;  "  the 
fellow  looks  as  if  he  'd  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog." 

Shoolamei,  who  was  of  no  religion,  and  believed 
in  nothing,  stared  through  his  one  eye,  and  said,  — 

"  ITiere  was  a  ghoul  seen  last  week  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  ;  no  guide  will  go  there  now."  The 
fellow  sneered  as  he  told  us  this.  "  Perhaps  hyaena, 
eh  ?  —  what  say  ?  English  gentlemen  afraid  ? 
Turn  back  —  eh  ?  " 

"  You  be  hanged !  "  said  Masters,  furiously.  "  If 
you  turn  back,  I  '11  have  you  before  the  Consul ; 
remember  that.  I  should  like  to  have  a  fair  shot 
at  a  ghoul  —  new  idea,  eh,  Barclay  ?  Come,  push 
on,  Shoolamei,  or  let  me.  I  say,  Barclay,  is  n't  it 
lucky  we  brought  ovu-  white  umbrellas !  It 's 
screeching  hot;  my  brains  are  being  regularly 
scallofHid  in  the  shell." 

Presently  we  reached  the  burning  Valley  of  the 
Tombs,  with  its  cavernous  rocks,  and  its  wild,  deso- 
late scenery,  bare,  lonely,  parched,  and  torrid.  No 
weed  grew  there,  nor  any  green  thing ;  the  quick 
brown  lizards,  glancing  over  the  heaps  of  sand  and 
broken  white  plaster,  were  the  only  living  creatures 
tliat  we  saw,  except  once,  when  a  scared  jackal 
darted  across  a  distant  hill,  and  ran  into  a  tomb 
where  some  Pharaoh  had  once  rested. 

We  halted  at  a  square  dark  doorway  numbered 
20.  It  was  one,  we  observed,  not  noticed  in  Mur- 
ray. Masters  got  out  his  red  guide-book,  and  flew 
into  a  rage. 

'•Shoolamei,"  said  he,  " we  want  No.  17,  —  Bel- 
zoni's  tomb.  This  is  no  use.  Come,  we  will  do  as 
we  like ;  you  take  us  to  No.  1 7  right  off." 

Shoolamei  grew  obsequious  and  argumentative. 

"  Not  best  first,"  he  said  ;  "  no  good.  Belzoni 
tomb  sjwil  all.  ,  Better  see  different  sorts  first,  — 
this  verylarge,  curious  for  first.  Englishmen  never 
see  it.     They  're  foolish." 

"  Well,  so  it  is,"  said  I,  referring  to  Murray; 


"  It 's  the  high-priest'p  tomb,  Petemunap  (King 
Horus),  eighteenth  dynasty.  Deuce  of  a  long  time 
ago.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  straight  off  to 
first  deviation ;  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet 
altogether  from  entrance ;  area,  twenty-three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  nine  feet ;  occupies  an  acre 
and  a  half." 

"  The  deuce  it  docs  I "  said  Masters  ;  "  like  the 
cheek  of  those  high-priests.  What  a  pluralist  he 
must  have  been ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Shoolamei,  "  this  priest  too  hi<r,  large, 
very  large,  mendous  room  —  much  hierogivph  — 
men  cooking  —  men  rowing  —  everything.  Better 
than  Belzoni  tomb,  —  much  fuss,  Belzoni  tomb,  — 
not  so  good  —  no." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  see  it,"  said  Masters. 
"  Give  us  the  candle,  Shoolamei,  and  mind  and 
bring  the  rope,  in  case  we  want  to  go  down  any- 
where, or  the  steps  rxe  bad.  Suppose,  Barclay, 
we  were  to  find  a  row  of  mummy  kings,  or  a  chest 
of  papjTi,  with  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  —  eh  ?  or  a 
complete  Ennius,  or  some  find  of  that  kind ;  that 
would  be  rather  jolly,  eh  ?  " 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  whispering  between 
Shoolamei  and  uie  Reis.  The  Reis  was  afraid  of 
the  ghoul,  so  Shoolamei  said,  but  at  last  he  consent- 
ed to  go  with  us.  He  did  so  sullenly  and  almost 
savagely.  Tlie  dragoman  had  some  hold  over  that 
man  that  we  never  could  understand,  for  the  Reis 
always  did  as  he  wished,  although  often  afler  a 
struggle. 

Down  we  went  slowly  out  of  the  light,  down  a 
broad,  broken  staircase  into  the  darkness,  our  path 
strewn  with  broken  plaster,  and  encumbered  with 
thick  soft  sand,  detritus,  and  powdered  gypsum. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  sculptures  and  hiero- 
glyphics, brilliant  in  rich  reds,  blues,  and  yellows ; 
kings  seated  with  their  fan-bearers,  priests,  minis- 
ters, and  soldiers.  Trains  of  slaves  and  bearers  of 
tribute  defiled  along  the  passage,  and  seemed  al- 
most to  move  as  we  passed  them  with  our  flickering 
lights.  Passages,  doorways,  more  staircases,  then 
oblong  chambers,  mysterious  pits,  pillared  halls, 
and  intricate  nests  of  small  rooms,  filled  with  sculp- 
tures representing  all  the  phases  of  Eg}'ptian  life  a 
thousand  years  ago ;  glass-blowers,  saddlers,  cur- 
riers, carpenters,  chariot-makers,  fowlers,  husband- 
men, boat-builders.  Myriads  of  brown  faces  had 
bent  over  this  work,  myriads  of  brown  hands  had 
toiled  in  those  gloomy  chambers,  miles  as  it  seemed 
away  from  the  burning  sunshine  of  the  outer  valley. 

Sculptured  room  after  room,  sculptured '  passage 
after  passage,  sculptured  ceiling  after  ceiling,  cell 
after  cell,  centuries  of  careful  records  of  the  hopes, 
toils,  ambitions,  and  vanities  of  generations  of  ages 
since  passed  to  dust.  Still  unheeded,  the  silent 
figures  performed  their  mimiciy  of  life,  and  recorded 
the  names  and  deeds  of  men  immortalized,  but  only 
within  this  tomb.  The  darkness  pressed  upon  us  ; 
it  moved  before  us  slowly  as  our  candles  advanced 
in  solid  masses,  like  huge  doors  of  black  marble 
slid  back  from  the  mouth  of  a  sepulchre.  As  our 
light  moved  on,  fresh  troops  of  quaint  red  figures 
and  hieroglyphics  appeared,  approached,  and  faded 
again  into  the  darkness.  It  was  a  gigantic  but 
useless  effort  of  man's  ambition  thus  to  inum  his 
body ;  a  stupendous  effort  of  wealth,  and  of  that 
almost  supernatural  tenacity  of  purpose  that  ena- 
bled the  Egyptians  to  rival  the  Titans  and  to  raise 
the  P\Tamia8. 

"  Gflad  we  came  here,"  said  Masters,  with  a  great 
effort  to  keep  his  eyeglass  steady.     "  Good  fellow, 
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that  Shoolamei.  This  is  a  re^jlar  find.  We  11 
vriite  to  the  Times  about  this.  1  propose,  Barclay 
we  do  it  thoroughly." 

"  We  '11  go  to  the  rery  end,  if  it  takes  all  day," 
said  I,  "though  the  air  is  very  close.  I  believe 
there  's  never  enough  foul  air  to  be  dangerous  in 
Uie.-e  tombs." 

All  at  once  the  darkness  seemed  to  widen  round 
us,  the  ceiling  to  lift,  and  we  found  oursf Ives  in  a 
lar:;e  hall,  s^upported  by  six  giant  columns  of  bar- 
baric fhajie. 

'*  This  verj'  fine  —  this  good,"  said  Shoolamei, 
muttering:  in  Arabic  to  the  Rt-is,  as  he  suddenly 
scrambleil  up  a  heap  of  drj-  palm-twigs,  and  set 
them  on  tire  with  his  candle. 

"  How  stunning  !  "  said  Masters.  "  By  George, 
look,  old  man,  this  is  soractliing  like  !  " 

It  was  indeed  an  extraordinarj-  scene  ;  the  blare 
of  rtame  lit  up  the  liiipre  hall,  disclosing  the  colos- 
sal colored  figures  of  winged  genii  that  adorned  its 
four  walls.  On  the  ceiling  a  giant  Isis  and  Osiris 
guarded  the  broken  granite  sarcophagus  that  still 
stood  in  the  centre,  on  the  edge  of  a  great  dark 
chasm,  down  which  descended  two  broken  stair- 
cases. Athor,  Horus,  and  Anubis  looked  down  on 
us  from  the  vaulting,  as  the  flame  had  brought  them 
to  lite,  but  in  the  succeeding  darkness  they  again 
melted  away. 

We  all  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  staircases,  and 
looked  down  as  into  the  entrance  of  Hades,  dark, 
inscrutable. 

"  This  not  ghoul-tomb  —  that  next  tomb.  Papyri 
there,"  said  Shoolamei,  }X)inting  down ;  "  perhaps 
treasure.  I  think  king  mummy  there  ;  perhaps 
sarcophage  —  eh  ?  Try,  {)erhapB,  find,  eh  ?  What 
Uiink  ?  Englishmen  never  here  before.  I  hold 
rope  safe  round  pillar ;  take  plenty  candle.  Have 
lunch  first." 

As  we  lunched,  Shoolamei  and  the  Reis  sat  talk- 
ing a{)art  earnestly,  and  with  side-looks  cast  at  us. 

"  I  'il  go  in  for  it,"  cried  Masters,  pouring  out 
some  wine ;  "  here  's  to  the  two  future  Belzonis  1 " 

"  Belzonis,  —  ha,  ha !  Very  good.  What 
tliink?  "  said  Shoolamei.  laughing  in  his  sour,  diy 
way.  "  Reis  here  say  you  more  sense  than  Bel- 
zoni ;  not  afraid  to  go  to  end,  and  find  king  mum- 
my. If  you  find,  you  give  poor  Shoolamei  one 
guinea,  eh  ?  " 

"  Give  you !  yes,  and  my  blessing  too,  you  duf- 
fer," said  Masters,  as  we  finished  our  luncheon. 
"  I  '11  stick  my  candle  in  the  brim  of  my  wide- 
awake ;  you  do  the  same,  Barclay.  Come  along. 
I  '11  go  down  first;  the  walls  are  quite  steep,  and  I 
can  work  down  with  ujy  feet  safe  enough  to  the 
first  landintr,  wherever  that  may  be." 

The  two  Arabs  secured  the  rope  safely  at  one 
end,  then  let  the  other  fall  into  the  darkness. 

M  isters  went  down  laughing ;  at  about  fourteen 
feet  he  st(),')[>ed,  anfl  shouted  up  lustily.  The  two 
Arabs  laughed  togtther,  and  I  laughed. 

"  All  ri2;ht,  Barclay  ;  come  along  1  There  *s 
another  staircase  here  to  the  right,  and  we  shall 
have  a  great  find  yet.  Now,  man,  come.  The 
hieroglyphs  here  are  wonderful,  —  as  bright  as  if 
they  were  painted  yesterday.  Here  are  crocodiles 
and  porc<ipineB,  and  all  8<^>rt8  of  rum  fish.  Come 
alon^Z,  old  man  ;  it 's  quite  easy  getting  down." 

I  di^scended  too,  with  my  candle  in  my  hat ;  sev- 
eral more  can  lies  were  to  be  lowered  by  Shoolamei 
afterwards,  in  case  of  accident.  I  thouzht  once  I 
heani  a  zroan,  and  Mailers  laoghed  when  I  said  it 
was  the  ghoul. 


I  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment  or  two  more.     We 

lef\  our  revolvers  above. 

Masters  shouted  up,  — 

"  Tak«'  care  of  the  rope,  yoa  duffers  there ;  we 
sha'  n't  be  Ion?." 

Still  up  glided  the  rope.  Already  it  #a8  be- 
yond our  reach. 

"  Leave  the  rope  alone,  you  fools  there  !  "  shout- 
ed Masters.     "  Leave  it,  I  tell  you,  just  as  it  is." 

Up  still  —  quick  —  went  the  rope ;  it  was  now  tar 
beyond  our  reach.  AVe  could  see  Shoolamei  grin, 
and  the  Reis  show  his  gn-at  yellow  horse-teeth,  as 
he  coiled  the  roj)©  up  slowly. 

"  Now,  then,  English  gentlemen,"  cried  Shoola- 
mei, kneeling  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  and  look- 
ing down  sneeringly,  "  good  by  to  yon.  No  more 
call  Arab  fool  Arab,  ass  Arab  ;  him  very  good  man 
now,  if  he  give  rope,  eh?    By  and  by,  cold,  hungry, 

—  then  go  to  sleep  curaftaDle.  Large  bed  there, 
plenty  of  room  with  ELing.  Shoolamei  take  care  of 
your  money.  Reis  wish  you  good  night.  Any 
message  to  Cairo?  You  fool,  gentlemen,  now  — 
P^nglish  —  eh,  what  think  ?  " 

All  became  dark  for  a  moment,  then  the  light 
reai)peared,  and  the  two  hideous,  mocking  faces, 
illuminated  with  the  light,  were  thrust  over  the 
edge  of  the.  pit. 

"  All  rait,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  Shoolamei.  "  All 
very  cumftable  down  there  ?  No  one  come  here 
to  disturb  you ;  no  traveller,  no  Englishman,  ever 
come  here.  We  go  back  ;  take  boat.  Say  to  Con- 
sul, left  you  mile  down  below  Kamac,  get  safe 
to  Boolac,  sell  boat  there,  take  train  to  Alexandria, 
go  off  and  spend  money.  O  you  fool  Englishmen  I 
how  you  like  dragoman's  trick  now,  eh  ?  —  how 
you  like  it  ?  G(;od  by.  Call  Shoolamei  when  you 
want  anything,  ass,  thief.  Dragoman  you  tried  to 
drown  sure  to  come." 

There  was  a  bellow  of  cniel,  mocking  laughter, 

—  the  light  passed  away.  We  were  left  alone  there 
forever,  —  left  slowly  to  die  in  that  tomb,  hojjeless. 
Our  death  would  be  lingering,  but  it  was  certain. 
We  heard  a  distant  laugh  recede ;  then  came  a 
deeper  and  more  terrible  silence. 

O,  the  ineffable  horrors  of  that  moment,  as  the 
sense  of  the  certainty  of  a  dreadful  death  fell  ujwn 
us  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  struck  us  into  agonizing 
despair  !  I  tried  to  speak  ;  but  my  tongue  clove  to 
the  roof  of  my  month  and  refused  to  utter  the  half- 
cry,  half-prayer,  to  which  I  was  wishing  to  give 
utterance.  Then  rose  to  my  brain  a  rage  and 
regret  almost  approaching  to  madness  at  having 
been  the  dupes  of  such  rascals  and  murderers, 
whom  with  ordinary  precaution  we  could  so  easily 
have  foiled  and  m-erthrown.  But  was  there  no 
hope  ?  None ;  no  glimmer  of  light  came  to  us  in 
our  utter  misery,  lliis  tomb  was  never  visited. 
Ramsav  and  Erskine  were  by  this  time  probably 
up  at  file  First  Cataract ;  and  the  Shepherds,  how- 
ever soon  they  arrived,  were  not  the  sort  of  travel- 
lers who  deviate  much  from  the  usual  track.  No ; 
we  should  die  of  starvation;  imless  in  some  frantic 
moment  of  despair  we  should  be  tempted  to  kill 
one  another.  Not  a  moment  now  passed  but  it 
seemed  like  hours. 

1  clasped  Misters's  hand.  We  were  silent  for 
some  minutes,  thi^n  he  said  solemnly,  "  Here  's  a 
pretty  go !     I  say  we  are  in  for  it." 

"  Villain,  blackguard,  treacherous  villain ! "  I 
shouted  in  a  tempest  of  rage,  that,  however,  soon 
subsided  into  despair. 

We  knelt  down  together,  and  prayed  God  to 
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deliver  iis.  Then  wc  be<»an  to  try  to  cut  steps  in 
ihe  nx-k  with  our  |)ocki't-kr\ives.  hut  that  was  noise- 
less,    'llien  came  hours  of  tor[>i(l  di^spair. 

It  was  night  now;  I  thou^fht,  soon  will  come  the 
gnawing  pannes  of  starvation,  the  niaddt-ning  ago- 
r.ies  of  despair.  We  shonld  die  mad  with  thirst. 
Who  knew  what  in."<ane  and  horrible  irapulpca 
might  not  come  upon  ua  in  that  straggle  for  a  few 
more  hours  of  life  ?  I  could  have  run  on  the  can- 
non or  the  bayonets,  I  could  have  leape<l  among 
shoals  of  sharks,  to  save  a  friend,  or  in  pursuit  of 
my  duty ;  but  death  here,  unpitied  and  alone,  was 
too  hon-ible.  We  shouted,  we  clasped  each  otlier's 
hands  a^ain,  and  prayed,  —  j)rayed  with  silent 
teara.     Our  light  had  long  since  gone  out. 

"  Hark  I "  cried  Masters  suddenly.  "  What  was 
that  ?  "     He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

Then-  was  indeed  a  sound,  as  of  a  footstep ;  then 
arose  from  the  darkness  of  the  staircase  beneath  a 
verse  of  an  English  hymn,  sung  in  a  deep,  hollow 
voice. 

Gracious  God !  what  could  it  be  ?  A  light  came 
twinkling  out  of  the  darkness  ;  then,  flowly,  a  pale, 
mournful  face,  bound  round  with  white,  like  a 
corpse,  came  down  u  long  avenue  of  tombs  moving 
towards  us.  A  lonjj  figure,  wrap[)ed  in  white,  and 
with  shrouded  face,  like  a  Lazarus  emerging  from 
the  sepulchre,  came  nearer  and  nearer,  holding  a 
candle  in  one  hand.  We  could  hardly  breathe 
from  wonder  and  fear. 

"  1  come,"  it  said,  pointing  to  the  rows  of  hiero- 
glyphic figures  ou  the  nearest  wall,  "  to  preach  to 
you,  fallen  spirits,  children  of  Hades.  When  the 
angel  (spoke  to  me  in  the  desert,  and  sent  me  thith- 
er, did  I  not  arise  at  once  to  bid  you  repent,  —  ye 
who  have  not  fallen,  like  Satan,  forever?  Dead 
father,  whom  I  knew  while  I  was  in  sin,  trouble  mo 
not,  for  I  have  no  part  or  lot  with  you.  Leave  me, 
while  I  ^o  and  pronounce  the  prophecies  of  mercy 
and  of  doom  to  the  great  crowned  genii  in  the  up- 
per chamber.  Osiris,  repent !  Isis,  seek  in  prayer, 
and  thou  shalt  obtain  mercy.  Fallen  dominions, 
great  principalities  of  hell,  ponder  these  things ; 
abandon  this  howling  darkness,  this  blackness  of 
despair,  and  follow  me  to  the  green  paradise,  to  tlie 
river  of  life,  to  the  unfading  happiness.  It  will  be 
ce-ituries,  cycles  of  centuries,  ere  Gk>d  i^ain  sends 
you  another  warning  prophet." 
J  We  were  at  first  astonished  as  by  a  supernatural 
event ;  but  liefore  the  figure  had  spoken  two  words 
we  had  recognized  those  words  as  English.  Before 
a  whole  sentence  had  been  uttered  we  had  recog- 
nized the  speaker  as  our  friend  Erskine.  In  such  a 
place,  and  at  such  a  crisis,  it  seeuied  a  direct  mir- 
acle could  alone  have  sent  him  there.  Were  we 
dreaming?  Ma8t(>rs  looked  at  me,  and  I  at  Mas- 
ters. Then  we  crouched  closer  into  the  darkness 
lest  the  spectre  should  see  us  before  we  had  forme<l 
our  own  conclusions  as  to  his  purpose,  his  humanity, 
and  his  destination. 

A  frantic  joy  now  seized  me,  and  took  the  place 
of  a  ghastly  despair.  I  felt  inclined  U)  shout  and 
dance  and  sing,  out  that  a  vivid  sense  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  still  pressed  upon  me.  If  our  reason 
had  not  already  pone,  there  was  Erskine.  Why  he 
had  come,  we  could  not  guess,  nor  could  we  imarine 
how  he  had  found  an  entrance  to  that  abyei.  Per- 
ha;»s  he,  too,  had  been  <lecoyed  there  and  deserted, 
and  in  that  case  we  should  biit  share  his  death.  Per- 
haps he  h«d  gone  mad,  and  had  Tolunt«4ly  de- 
scended a  plaee  from  which  there  was  no  rescue. 
These  and  similar  thonght(<  rushed  in  a  moment 


through  my  fevered  brain,  over  whose  turbulent  sea 
Hope  once  a'jain  cast  its  deceitful  sun-gleam.  I 
roused  Masters  from  tlie  torpor  into  which  he  had 
snnk. 

As  we  stood  there,  Erskine  —  for  it  was  indeed 
that  mad  enthusiast  —  sat  down  twenty  feet  off,  at 
the  entrance  to  a  dark  passaze  we  had  not  before 
noticed,  and  began  to  sing  that  beautiful  old  hyiim, 
"  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  pn-pare."  His  fine 
voice  rang  through  that  great  cnambered  tomb. 

There  was  hope  for  us  now  Erskine  had  found 
his  way  there,  —  perhaps  had  taken  up  his  abode 
there,  in  some  fit  of  temporarj'  insanity.  Perhaps 
he  would  be  able  to  find  his  way  out.  We  debated 
whether  we  should  at  once  leap  out  on  hira,  and 
force  him  to  l>e  our  guide.  But  our  only  candle 
waa  burned  out,  and  our  matches  were  expended  in 
our  searching.  If,  in  the  struggle,  Erskine's  candle 
should  also  become  extinguished,  a  fresh  frenzy  might 
come  on,  and  he  might  either  refuse  to  allow  our 
escape,  or  lose  his  way  in  the  daricness. 

I  muttered  in  a  low  voice  some  Arabic  words. 
Erskine  turned,  and  be?an  to  descend  a  staircase. 

"  Follow  him,"  said  Masters ;  "  let 's  follow  him. 
He  is  mad,  —  stark  mad,  you  see  ;  but  still  he  may 
have  some  means  of  getting  out;  he  fancies  he  has 
been  sent  to  convert  the  souls  in  Hades.  He  is  living 
hero  among  the  tombs ;  he  must  have  got  some  secret 
way  out.  He  could  not  sin"  like  that  if"  he  was  starv- 
ing, —  I  defy  him.     Look,  lie  does  not  see  us  yet." 

"  Tliere  is  hojie.  Masters  ;  I  feel  there  is,"  said  I. 
"  See,  he  turns  into  that  hall  to  the  lefl ;  yes,  he 
must  have  a  way  of  getting  out." 

"  Yes,  God  in  his  goodness  be  thanked  !  He 
must  have  been  the  ghoul,  then,  the  people  saw." 

We  followed,  taking:  off  our  shoes  to  tread  softly, 
lest  he  might  mistake  us  for  some  of  his  spiritrcon- 
CTCjation,  and  turn  and  fly,  leaving  us  to  a  fate  too 
horrible  to  be  thought  of. 

We  followed  him  down  passages  that  seemed  end- 
less, all  far  lower  than  the  level  of  the  tombs  from 
which  we  had  descended.  Had  he,  t<x),  been  letl 
there  to  perish  ?  Suddenly  he  turned  a  comer, 
and  his  candle  disappeared.  To  our  infinite  horror, 
when  we  turned  the  comer  too,  in  our  hot  but  silent 
pursuit,  we  could  not  see  the  light  of  Erskine's  can- 
dle, nor  hear  his  voice  or  his  footsteps. 

We  now  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost.  Erskine 
must  have  seen  us,  and  eluded  us ;  or  he  had  faint- 
ed, and  was  dying  in  a  fit.  Suddenly  my  hand, 
moving  along  tne  wall,  detected  an  opening  broken 
throuzh,  and  a  passage  beyond. 

"  Hurrah,  blasters!  cheer  up,  old  boy!  "  I  said. 
"  I  'm  on  the  right  track  now,  —  he  certainly  must 
have  slipped  tlirough  here." 

In  a  moment  we  were  through.  We  turned  a 
corner;  the  lightof  day  fell  on  us, — blessed,  glorious 
light  of  hop<^  and  litie  I  There  was  a  broken  stair- 
case leading  into  the  valley.  Erskine  was  ascend- 
iujj.  When  he  saw  us,  he  screamed  insanely,  and 
fell  on  his  knees,  with  liis  hands  raised  to  heaven. 

"  I  know  you,"  he  said ;  "  you  are  sent  by  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  to  tempt  me  back  to 
earth;  but  I  will  not  come.  Mv  mission  is  to 
preach  to  the  dead  in  Hades.     No,  no." 

We  leapt  on  the  madman,  and  secured  him  as  he 
was  about  to  fly  from  us  into  a  neighboring  tomb. 

Suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  valley,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  famous  Belzoni  tomb,  in  the  sliadow  of  the 
entrance,  we  came  uium  an  English  party  lunching, 
near  a  fire  at  which  some  Arabs  were  making  col- 
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fee.  They  rose  when  we  approached,  and  greeted 
us  wamily. 

"  But,  my  boys,  what  in  tlie  wide  world  are  ye 
doing,  dragginij  about  Poor  Erskine?  O,  I  see, 
tliere  's  something  wrong  about  him.  Why,  the 
Consul  told  us  you  'd  gone  oflf  to  Kamac.  Here, 
let  me  see  to  Erskine." 

Yes,  it  was  that  raging  lion  Donovan,  and  a 
friend,  and  the  enchanting  Shepherds.  Donovan 
had  started,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  crocodile-shooting 
with  a  young  Dublin-University  man. 

"  Well,  we  are  charmed  with  everything,"  said 
Mrs.  Shepherd,  as  fussy  as  ever ;  "  and  so  delighted 
to  meet  you  and  Mr.  Masters.  And  where  is  that 
dear,  clever,  affectionate  dragoman  of  yours  ?  " 

I  briefly  related  my  adventure,  and  explained 
how  Shoolamei  and  the  worthy  Reis  had  tempted 
us  into  a  trap,  then  decamped,. leaving  us  to  what 
they  considered  certain  death. 

The  ladies  were  horrified  at  our  story,  and  en- 
raptm*ed  at  our  escape.  Poor  Erskine  grew  gradu- 
ally calmer  in  their  society,  and  we  gave  him  into 
the  care  of  the  Consul,  who  was  half  a  doctor. 

Donavan  was  furious  at  the  treachery  of  Shoo- 
lamei and  the  Reis ;  that  very  night  he  insisted  on 
starting  off  in  pursuit. 

"  I  '11  track  them,"  he  said,  as  he  wished  us  all 
good  by,  "  to  Alexandria ;  and  if  I  miss  the  spal- 
peens there,  I  '11  follow  them  to  Syria,  or  Greece, 
or  Abyssinia,  or  any  blessed  part  of  the  world; 
and  when  I  find  them,  I  '11  beat  them  to  a  jelly, 
then  drag  them  back  and  get  them  imprisoned  for 
life.  I  know  the  Pasha  will  do  that  for  me,  and 
they  can't  afford  to  bribe  themselves  off.  I  say, 
but  you  two  fellows  had  a  narrow  squeak  for  it. 
O,  you  did  n't  keep  a  tight  hand  enough  over  the 
dogs.  I  shall  be  sure  to  nab  'em,  —  I  was  in  the 
police  once." 

Donovan  fulfilled  his  promise,  sure  enough.  He 
caught  the  two  rogues  at  Malta,  and  returned  with 
them,  and  with  our  money,  not  much  of  it  spent. 
The  crew  owned  the  plot,  and  came  forward  as 
witnesses.  As  for  poor  Erskine,  afler  a  brain-fever 
of  long  duration,  he  slowly  recovered,  and  is  now, 
I  believe,  an  active  missionary  in  Lapland.  It  was 
a  fortunate  day  for  Masters  and  myself,  I've  often 
thought,  when  his  madness  took  the  form  of  a  wish 
to  dwell  among  the  tombs. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Gladstone  has  completely  recovered  from  his 
recent  illness. 

Maximilian  is  to  have  a  gorgeous  monument  in 
Maxing  near  Hietzing. 

The  Examiner  praises  President  Grant  for  the 
course  the  American  Government  has  taken  relative 
to  Cuba. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  Earl  Russell  when  a  baby,  paint- 
ed by  Lawrence,  has  just  been  added  to  the  Louvre 
Galler}'. 

^Ir.  Mill's  "  Subjection  of  Women "  has  ap- 
peared in  Paris  imder  the  title  of  L'Assujettissement 
des  Femmes. 

Meshrs.  Bradrury  and  Evans  contradict  the 
report  that  Punch  has  been  sold.  They  still  re- 
main the  sole  proprietors  of  that  journal. 

The  Musical  Standard  states  that  a  monument 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Chopin  in  Po- 


land. The  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  Warsaw, 
and  to  be  executed  by  M.  Godebski,  son-in-law  of 
M.  Servais,  and  sculptor  of  a  successful  bust  of  Ros- 
sini. 

It  is  said  that  Charles  Dickens  will  resume  his 
Readings  in  the  autumn.  His  farewell  series,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  interrupted  bv  his  ill- 
health. 

Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  elaborate  pajier 
on  "  Eminfration,"  in  the  August  number  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention abroad. 

Newspaper  literature  has  even  invaded  the 
Turkish  harem.  The  Zeraki  of  Stamboul  now  is- 
sues an  edition  de  luxe,  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
for  exclusive  circulation  amongst  Turkish  ladies. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  late  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  is  now  making 
a  tour  through  Scotland,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Chas. 
Mackay.  One  hardly  knows  which  is  to  be  pitied 
most. 

A  Diary  kept  by  Lord  Palmerston,  from  the 
year  1827  to  probably  the  later  years  of  his  politi- 
cal life,  has  been  recently  brought  to  light,  and 
Lady  Palmerston  has  given  the  MS.  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  for  the  forthcoming  life  to  be  published  by 
Mr.  Bentley. 

An  Englishman  who  has  invented  a  new  life- 
saving  apparatus  wishes  to  be  dropped  in  mid- 
channel  between  England  and  France  and  to  be 
left  to  his  own  resources.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
remarks :  "  Considering  the  ti-ouble  these  inven- 
tions invariably  give,  and  how  seldom  they  turn  out 
to  be  of  any  practical  use,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
make  an  example  for  once,  and  let  this  gentleman 
have  his  own  way." 

The  foreign  journals  give  the  following  account 
of  the  duel  between  Mr.  Reginald  Russell  and  M. 
de  la  Poeze  :  — 

"  Small  swords  were  chosen,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  fight  should  continue  till  one  of  the  men 
was  incapable  of  holding  his  weapon.  A  couple  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  having  been  thrown  on  the 
groimd  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces  from  each 
other  to  mark  the  lines  to  which  either  party  might 
give  way,  swords  were  crossed,  and  on  the  word 
allez  being  given  the  combat  commenced.  M.  de 
la  Poeze  attacked  with  such  vigor  that  he  exposed 
himself  to  his  adversary  and  received  a  wound  in 
the  neck,  but  as  it  was  simply  a  scratch,  from  which 
tlie  blood,  however,  flowed  rather  freely,  the  fight 
went  on.  Again  the  Frenchman  assumed  the  of- 
fensive, and  again  he  was  touched  by  bis  adversary's 
sword,  this  time  in  the  arm,  but  the  hurt  was  trivial, 
and  a  tliird  appeal  was  made  to  the  god  of  battles. 
Regardless  of  his  punishment,  M.  de  la  Poeze  again 
forced  the  fighting,  and  with  such  vigor  that  he 
drove  Mr.  Russell  to  within  a  yard  of  his  handker- 
chief; the  latter  gentleman  now  thought  it  high 
time  to  change  his  tactics,  and  making  a  successful 
lunge,  he  wounded  his  antagonist  in  the  chest.  M. 
de  la  Poeze  fell,  and  the  affair  was  over.  The  vic- 
tim in  this  encounter,  though  slightly  touched  in 
one  of  tlie  lungs,  is  not  thought  to  be  in  danger, 
and  before  Mr.  Russell  left  tlie  ^ound  he  desired  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  The  Helen  of  the.  quarrel 
has  gone  to  Germany  to  drink  the  waters." 
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"JUVENTUS   MUNDI."* 

The  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  lately  produced, 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  a  critical  session  of 
Parliament,  a  new  work  on  a  subject  of  difficult 
unticiuarian  scholarship.  The  achievement,  as  so 
stated,  is  a  remarkable  one.  Mr.  Gladstone  aflFords 
a  highly  remarkable  instance  of  versatility  in  indus- 
try, of  that  habit  of  mind  which  for  relief  seeks  no 
relaxation,  but  only  what  may  be  described  as  a 
channje  of  tension.  It  would,  however,  be  a  poor 
compliment  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  discuss  either  di- 
vision of  his  labors  with  the  other  division  before 
our  eyes,  —  to  remind  ourselves  that  his  politics 
and  his  scholarship  taken  separately,  are  only  pai'ts 
of  a  feat  of  double  activity,  and  to  assume  ^at,  as 
such,  they  demand  lenience  of  separate  criticism. 
Neitiier  |)olitics  nor  scholarship  are  things  that  can 
be  done  by  halves.  ^Vhen,  therefore,  we  find  a 
Prime  Minister  who  is  also  a  Homeric  commentator, 
we  expect,  in  justification  of  such  duality,  that  his 
administration  on  the  one  hand  and  his  commenta- 
ries on  the  other  shall  be  as  well  done  as  if  he  were 
pure  statesman  or  pure  scholar.  Every  one  aduiits 
this  so  far  as  the  politics  are  concerned.  No  one 
would  think  of  congratulating  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  comparative  merit  of  his  Irish  Chuich  Bill,  con- 
pidering  the  pressure  of  his  classical  pursuits.  But 
the  same  principle  does  not  find  equal  recognition 
in  the  case  of  learning.  Although  tne  days  are  past 
when  leaning  was  supposed  to  have  received  a 
compUment  if  men  in  high  places  condescended  to 
meddle  with  her,  there  is  yet  a  strong  disposition 
to  receive  with  indulgence  a  work  of  hard  scholar- 
ship from  the  hand  of  the  foremost  statesman  of  his 
time.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  stands  in  need  of  such 
especial  indulgence  we  by  no  means  say.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  faults  we  have  to  find  with  his 
work,  lack  of  thoroughness  or  pains  will  not  be 
among  them.  But  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that 
in  treating  of  the  present  book  we  decline  to  take 
into  accoimt,  what  in  a  general  estimate  of  its  au- 
thor's powers  we  should  be  bound  to  insist  on,  the 
•liflicult  circumstances  of  its  production ;  and  that 
we  propose  to  deal  with  it  simply  in  its  relation  to 
the  subjects  which  it  handles,  simply  as  a  contribu- 
tion, no  matter  by  whom  made,  to  European  scholar- 
Bhip. 

The  romantic  title  "Juventus  Mundi"  might 
have  led  some  readers  to  look  in  tlie  present  book 
for  a  new  and  complete  historical  picture  or  imagi- 
native synthesis  collected  from  the  monuments  of 

•  "Juveotnn  Muodi :  the  Ood»  and  Men  of  the  Ilt-roio  Age." 
By  the  Right  Uod.  WillUun  Kwart  QUwlttooe. 


antiquity,  and  setting  forth  in  a  fresh  or  clearer 
light  the  early  glories  of  Hellas. 

That  is  not  what  on  examining  the  book  we  find. 
What  we  find  is  a  reproduction,  much  abridged 
throughout,  and  in  some  parts  seriously  modified, 
of  the  author's  large  work,  published  ten  years  ago, 
—  "  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,"  — 
a  work  strictly  analytic  in  the  main,  and  basing  its 
conclusions  on  the  persevering  study  of  one  set  of 
writings  only,  not  on  any  extended  comparison  of 
various  writings  or  other  sources  of  knowledge. 
"  Juventus  Mundi,"  then,  is  a  treatise,  rigorously- 
compressed  in  form,  and,  it  may  indeed  be  said, 
scrupulously  bald  in  style,  on  the  religion,  manners, 
and  polity  of  the  early  Hellenes,  so  far  as  these 
can  be  illustrated  by  an  exliaustive  analysis  of  cer- 
tain poems  which  are  for  the  purpose  assumed  to  be 
authentic  and  historical.  Readers  of  JNIr.  Glad- 
stone's previous  "  Studies  "  will  be  prepared  to  find 
that  he  makes  this  large  assumption  on  the  thres- 
hold. It  is  only  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  insular 
scholarship  that  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks,  in  his  first 
sentence,  that  "  the  general  opinion  holds "  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  be  the  work  of  an  individ- 
ual poet,  and  then  proceeds,  after  some  further  par- 
ley, to  adopt  that  opinion  in  its  rawest  form.  If 
by  "  the  general  opinion  "  Mr.  Gladstone  means  the 
general  opinion  of  the  uninformed,  he  is  right  in 
what  he  says ;  but  uninformed  opinion  is  not  of 
much  value  in  a  question  of  scholarship,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  be  aware  that  since  the  days  of 
"Wolf  the  weight  of  opinion  among  scholars  has 
been  very  heavily  on  the  other  side  in  tliis  ques- 
tion. The  sets  of  categorical  assertions  (a)  (6^ 
(c),  and  («)  (6)  (c)  (J)  (e)  (/)  (g),  with 
which  Homeric  unity  and  authenticity  ai-e  main- 
tained on  p.  15,  are  simply  an  attempt  to  carry  by 
force  the  desired  position,  and  are  nowhere,  to  our 
mind,  at  least,  matle  good  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  the  book.  Without  adopting  the  position  of 
any  of  the  more  extreme  Chorizontes,  and  without 
considering  the  question  absolutely  foreclosed,  we 
cannot  but  recoscnize  that  tlie  verdict  of  scholars 
like  Rulinken,  Lachmann,  Hermann,  and  a  dozen 
others,  aff'ords  tlie  strongest  presumption  against 
unity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  considerations  by  which  English  students 
have  generally  defended  unity  have  had  much  more 
the  nature  of  sentunent  and  superstition  than  of 
proof.  As  to  the  critical  evidence  that  consists  in 
assertions  of  dramatic  consistency,  artistic  keening, 
the  indefinable  stamp  of  a  single  genius,  and  the 
like,  — this,  so  far  as  we  may  trust  our  own  judg- 
ment, is,  in  part  at  least,  the  invention  of  persons 
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themselves  not  to  be  crcilitod  -with  the  finer  critical 
percejttions  aod  sympn  I'mots  of  litoraturt, 

and  jruiUy  of  graV©  n.  a  in   applying  to 

tho  si)ontanoous  and  Tmrclloetiug  ontbursts  ofrfd- 
•world  song  the  standards  of  a  later  and  a  more  de- 
liberate poetry.  Whether  or  no  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  justly  be  classed  among  such  as  tliese  we  'sbaU 
see'  in  the  sequel.  At  present  we  have  only  to  oro' 
test  against  the  off-hand  confidence  with  winch  he 
takes  for  granted  at  the  outset  the  liistorical  indi- 
viduality of  a  personal  Homer,  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  and  of  those  poems  only.  Surely, 
Mr.  Palev  has  abundantly  proved,  in  llis  valuable 
if  somewtat  whimsical  preface,  that,  however  much 
Homer  were  Homer,  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  under- 
stood by  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  centurj'  b.  c.  meant 
something  totally  different  from  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer  as  understood  by  the  dogmatic  defenders  of 
unity  in  our  day. 

Granting    Mr.   Gladstone    his    Homer,  —  since 
without  this  his  scheme  would  fall  to  pieces,  —  we 
have  still  further  to  grant  him  that  Homer  wrote  of 
actual  events  and  actual  persons ;  that,  saving  tlie 
iutr<Mluction  of  a  poetictt  theorgy,  and  the  use  of 
a   certain  license  in  the  arrangement  and  embel- 
lishment of  his  materials,  he   described  the  war  of 
Troy  as  it  actually  happened.     "  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  affirmed  that  tho  song  of  Homer  is  historic 
song."     Strong  affirmation  is  one  thing,  and  con- 
vincing   evidence    another.      That    the    Homeric 
poems   are  historical  in    so   far  as  they  present   a 
vivid  picture  of  Hellenic  manners  in  the  age  of  the 
early  patriarchal  monarchies,  is  of  course  admitr 
ted ;  but  one  may  wish  that,  before  pronouncing 
them  to  be  in  any  other  sense  historical,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  given  greater  attention  to  the  testimony 
which  has  been  brought  in  dispi-oof  of  such  a  be- 
lief.    The  error  which  seems  to  us  to  vitiate  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Homeric  studies,  and  in  gi-eat  part  to 
render  futile   the    immense   labor  and  ingenuity 
which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  is  in  brief 
this :     He   starts  with  a  mechanical   and,  as  we 
think,  an  unauthorized  and  indiscreet  faith  in  the 
Homeric  texts  taken  by  themselves.     He  seems  to 
believe  that  by  collation  and  classification  of  the 
Hnmeric  texts  taken  by  themselves,  without  refer- 
ence to  external  ti^stimony  or  collateral  avenues  of 
knowledge,   it  is   possible   to   evolve   a  complete 
scheme  a  trustworthy  and  self-sufficient  account  of 
the  whole  ethnology,  religion,  manners,  and  polity 
of  the  Greeks  of  tlie  Heroic  age.     By  reason  of  this 
mechanical,  this  senile  adhesion  to   Homer  and 
nothing  but  Homor,  and  of  an  insufficient  or  hasty 
inveatigaticm  of  other  sources  of  knowledge,  our 
author  seem*  to  ns  to  involve  himself  in  a  hibyrinth 
of  misconceptions,  to  impose  sterility  on  his  own 
labors,  to  cut  himself  off  deliberately  frf»m  fellow- 
ship with  the  main  army  of  explorers  of  the  Past. 
Of  other  recent  explorers,  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to 
have  made  himself  acquainted  almost  exclusively 
with  Welcker.      Tlie  "  Griechische  Giitterlehre," 
of  Welcker,  tho   first  part  of  it  at  any  rate,   Mr. 
Gladstone  appears  to  have  read ;  and  in  certain 
main  points  to  have  given  to  tliat  distinguished 
scholar  the  same  kind   of  mechanical   allegiance 
which  he  gives  to  tho  Homeric  texts.    In  order  to 
make  clear  what  we  mean,  we  must  explain  what 
are    the    oharacteristic   and    singular  features  of 
Welcker's  account  of  the  develoj)ment  of  Greek 
religion,  and  in  what  mannt^  Mr.  Gladstone  fol- 
lows his  guide.     Welcker,  like  some  other  illustri- 
ous stwlents  of  language  and  mythology,  starts  with 


tlic  dogma  (the  wholly  iirbitriu-y  dogma,  as  we  be- 
lieve, but  that  is  of  mxonsetpienco  hare)  of  a  primi- 
tive "^Gotteslxjwusstaein,"  or  intuitive  knowleilire 
and  worship  of  a  single  spiritual  deity.  The  I^aus, 
Zeus,  God  in  Heaven,  of  the  Aryans,  was  at  first 
an  expression  of  this  inspired  primeval  monotheism, 
and  it  was  by  a  degradation  of  religion  th.-vt  he  be- 
carae  the  physdcal  and  a  i^ble  Sky.  An  Aryan  tribe, 
tho  Pelasgui,  earrie<l  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  the  worship  of  the  physical  Sk)-  under 
the  name  of  Zeus,  and  associated  with  it  the  wor- 
slup  of  other  physical  elements,  as  Okeanos,  Gsea, 
Uranop,  Helios,  Selene,  an«l  the  like. 

By  the  Pelasgoi  these  Nature-Powers  were  wor- 
shipped consciously  and  directly  as  Nature-Powers, 
as  actual  phenomena  or  parts  of  nature,  not  as  hu- 
man or  anthroponnorphic  deities  resident  in  and  rul- 
ing over  the  various   parts  of  nature.     But  with 
the  immigration  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  proper  came 
the  great  anthropomorphic  revolution  of  religion  ;  a 
revolution  which  was  afterwards  symbolized  in  the 
strife  of  tho  older  with  the  younger  gods,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  relegation  of  the  gods  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  worship  to  the  penal  darkness   of  the  under- 
world, and  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  onler  of 
religious   ideas.     The  gods   of  the  new  Hellenic 
faith  were  not  the  mere  forces,  beneficent  or  dead- 
ly, of  physical  nature ;  they  were  human,  nay  spir- 
itual ideals.     Their  names  and  attributes  had  orig- 
inally, indeed,  lx*en  drawn  from  the  manifestations 
of  the  physical  world,  —  Here  from  the  earth,  Apol- 
lo from  the  sunlight,  Artemis  from  the  moon,  and 
so  on,  —  but  their  physical  meaning  came  to  be  al- 
most forgotten  and  lost  sight  of  beneath  the  abun- 
dance of  human  character  and  of  ethical  and  psy- 
chical symbolism  with  which  the  Hellenic  genius 
overlaid  them.    Of  this  religious  revolution  Welcker 
gives  a  very  eloquent  and  detailed  account.     The 
points  in  which  be  differs  from  other  investigators 
are  —  the   confidence  with  which  he  ascribes  the 
original  elemental  worship  to  the  Pelasgoi,  and  to 
no  other  factor  of  the  later  Hellenic  aggregate,  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  obscurity  which  is  acknowl- 
edged to  hang  over  the  Pelasgian  name ;  the  strong 
distinction,    or    rather  the   positive    oppugnancy, 
which  he  places  between  the  old  worship  of  nature 
and  the  new  worsliip  of  human  immortals  resident 
in  and  ruling  over  nature;    and  the   great  stress 
which  he  lays  on  the  spiritual  and  ethical  stiwrior- 
ity  of  the  new  worship  over  the  old.     In  all  these 
pmnts  Mr.  Glfidstone  follows  him,  as  we  have  said, 
mechanically,  as  we  ai*e  almost  temi>tod  to  sav,  im- 
intelligently.     Mr.  Gladstone  talks  of  the  telas- 
goi  as  though  we  knew  with  entire  precision    all 
about  them  and  their  Nature-worship ;  he  imagines 
a   definite,    regular,   and  consciously   constructed 
Olympian  sj'stera,  wholly  superseding  the  worship 
of  Nature-Powers ;  he  admits  hardly  a  hint  of  na- 
ture among  his  later  Hellenic  deities.     He  commits 
what  seems  to  us  the  incredible  mistake  of  treating 
Homer  as  the  architect  of  a  new  creed,  as  the  skil- 
ful author  and  organizer  of  Greek  religion  as  it 
existed  for    the  next  scA'cral  centuries  after  him. 
"  Homer  was  the  maker,  not  only  of  poems,  but  also 
in  a  degree  never  eoualleil   by  any   other  poet,  1 . 
Of  a  language;  2.    Of  a  nation;  3    Of  a  religion." 
(Mr.  Glswstone,  by  the  way,  indulges  with  a  sort  (if 
Knl)elaisian   profusion  in  such  classifications  and 
enumerations,  of  which  this  is  the  shortest,  of  the 
things    which    Homer  does   and   leaves  undone.) 
The  mytholoiry  of  Homer,  instea<l  of  btring  a  chron- 
icle or  a  catalogue,  is  a  supreme  work  of  art,  that 
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Uvea,  breathes,  and  martta,  like  the  metallic  statues 
of  his  own  H^ihaistos.  And  it  is  precisely  the 
contra^^t  between  this  wundrrthl  performance  and 
the  Theogony  of  Ut'sio<l  which  enables  as  to  con- 
ceive in  flome  degree  the  inunenBe  powo-  with  which 
the  iaagiaalian  of  Homer  operat)ed  in  shaping  the 
characters  of  the  Olympian  godft,  in  adju8tin<;  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  in  fixing  the  conditions 
of  tlieir  govornnient  of  the  world,  and  of  their  in- 
tc'notu>o  with  the  children  of  men. 

This,  we  believe,  involves  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  the  pofliti<m  of  the  Homeric  literature  in  the 
histon-  of  human  thought.  Whether  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  or  of  many,  that  literature  is  surely 
proclaimed  by  crushing  evidence  to  be,  not  the 
expression  ot  a  deliberately  organising  and  con- 
struetin;;  mind  or  minds,  trat  the  simple  effusion  of 
extant  beliefs  and  traditions ;  the  spontaneous  ut- 
terance of  thoughts  already  in  the  air ;  the  poetical 
embodiment  and  embellishment  of  stories  already 
in  existence,  and  owing  their  existence  to  the  free 
play,  through  many  generations,  of  an  imagination 
finding  in  human  agency  the  readiest  account  of  mar 
terial  phenomena,  dallying  with  its  own  metaphors, 
expressing  everything  that  happened  in  terms  of  hu- 
man action,  assigning  to  everything  beautiful  human 
limbs  and  noble  nnman  passions,  —  in  short,  making 
of  every  name  a  proper  name.  Tlie  race  whose  im- 
gination  worked  in  this  way  would  be  sure  one  day 
to  produce  singers  or  a  singer  who  should  consecrate 
its  thoughts  fcr  nil  time  ;  but  it  would  be  in  no  need 
ofa  singer  or  singers  who  should  be  excrcb^ed  in 
givintr  to  those  thoughts  distinctness  or  coherency, 
in  )>ainfully  "shaping,"  "adjusting,"  or  "fixing," 
the  character  of  its  worship.  The  Homer  of  Mr. 
GUdstone  does  this.  He  is  a  sort  of  Lord  Chamber^ 
lain  of  Olympus.  He  regulates  the  dignity  and  prec- 
edence of  the  several  gods  and  goddesses ;  he  ai^ 
ranges  the  etiquette  and  the  subordination  of  the 
children  ctf  Zeus  to  their  father;  he  decides  that 
Aphrodite,  for  moral  reasons,  is  to  be  made  con- 
temptible ;  that  Ares  is  to  be  represented  as  a  half- 
brutal  bully  ;  that  one  god  is  to  be  allowed  to  trav- 
erse the  air  without  visible  means  of  locomotion, 
and  another  not.  TTie  minute  and  carelui  collec- 
tion of  incidents  and  comparison  of  epithets  by 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  establishes  the  nature  of  the 
Olympian  regulation  in  such  matters,  are  things  for 
which  he  tleserves  our  admiring  gratitude  ;  things 
in  themselves  most  valuable  for  the  student,  and 
capable,  if  treated  from  a  less  dry  and  unfruitful 
point  of  view,  of  throwing  great  light  on  the  nature 
of  Hellenic  religion.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
make  as  much  as  he  might  of  them.  He  has  laid 
hold  of  the  essentially  jejune  conception  of  an 
Olympian  system  rigorously  fashioned  in  imitation 
of  organized  polities  and  families  of  men,  not  one 
fashioning  itself  freely  out  of  tJie  combined  experi- 
ence and  invention  of  an  imaginative  race.  And 
when  we  sav  freely  we  do  not  mean  according  to  no 
law,  since  tfcere  are,  no  doubt,  laws  of  my  thopaia  as 
of  other  things,  according  to  which  this  fashioning 
prooMi  was  unconsciously  conducted.  But  we  do 
mean  acoordinv  to  no  resrulations,  no  laws  con- 
seioafllr  imposed  and  carried  out,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  apprehend  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  puz- 
zled, nay,  scandalized  by  inconsistencies  of  geneal- 
ogy or  breaches  of  family  pubonliuation  among  the 
gods.  Long  ago  he  maJe  the  discovery,  perfectly 
accurate  in  itself,  that  Athene  and  Apollo  stowi  in 
a  nearer  relation  to  Zeus  than  any  odier  of  his 
children,  and  shared  with  him  certau  prerogatives 


and  privileges  which  Olympian  cnstom  did  not  al- 
low to  the  children  of  Zeus  generally. 

With  tliat  singular  tiun  of  ingenuity  witliout  im- 
agination which  distinguishes  him,  Mr.  Gladstoao 
went  about  to  account  for  this.     Eager  to  corrobo- 
rate the  Christian  revelation  with  outside  testimo- 
ny, and  remembering   the  Messianic  traditions  of 
the  Jews  which  that  revelation  had  been  held  to 
fulfil,  he  bediought  himself  of  finding  a  connection 
between  Jewish  tradition  and  Hellenic  mythology. 
ITie  Messianic  traditions  had  pointed  to  the  advent 
or  manilcstation  of  a  deliverer,  who  was  spoken  of 
sometimes  as  the  Word,  sometimefl  as  the  Seed  of 
the  Woman.     Among  the  deities  of  the  Hellenic 
worship  Zeus  might  be  C(jnsidercd  the  representa- 
tive, in  a  dcCTaded  form,  of  the  Semitic  Most  High. 
Of  his  chiloren,  Athene  and  Apollo  were  held  in 
peculiar  honor,  and  were   not  as  the  other  gods. 
Athene  had  been  born  without  a  mother  fipom  the 
head  of  2Seus ;  Apollo  h;ui  been  born  with  mysteri- 
ous travail  from  the  womb  of  Leto.     Was  it  not 
plain  that  in  this  twofold  form  the  traditions  of  a 
Redeemer  had  been  carried  on ;  that  the  birth  of 
Athene  6t>m  the  head  of  Zeus  figured  the  epiphany 
of  the  Redeemer  as  the  Word,  tlie  birth  of  Apollo 
fi?om  the  womb  of  Leto  liis  epiphany  as  the  Seed  of 
the  Woman  ?     And  'this  being  so,  the  prerogatives 
of  tliese  two  deities  were  sufficiently  explained ;  their 
exemption  in  the  Homeric  jxjems  from  j)hysical  vul- 
nerability, their  character  of  moral  purity,  their  gifl 
of  ubiquity,  their  potent  command  over  external  na- 
ture, their  confonaity  to  the  will  of  25eus,   their 
right  to  wear  his  a»gis.     We  are  sorry  to  see  this 
theory,  —  this  mare's-nest,  since  there  is  no  other 
word  fbr  it, — which  occupied  a  considerable  place 
in  the  previous  "  Studies,"  again  brought  forward 
in  the  "  Juventus  Mundi."     Tlie  relation  of  Arjan 
ideas  to  Semitic  is  so  dark,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Messianic  traditions  itself  so  mysterious,  that  any 
hypothesis  involving  them  should  only  be  applied 
in  the  last  necessity.     In  this  case  there  was  no 
shadow  of  necessity  at  all.     The   explanation   of 
what  struck  Mr.  Gladstone's  notice  lay  at  his  feet. 
Athene  and  Apollo  had  an  initial  kinship  and  an 
initial  title  to  equality  with  Zeus,  long  before  the 
fancy  of  worshippers  had  invented  an  Olympian 
genealogy ;  before  men  had  learned  to  call  Ai)ollo 
.the  son  of  Zeus  by  Leto,  or  Athene  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  either  without  a  mother  or  by  the  Okeanid 
Metis  (a  collateral  tradition  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
method  leads  liim  to  ignore).     Athene  and  Apollo 
were  incarnations  of  purifying  and  beneficent  phys- 
ical light ;  no  wonder  that  their  attributes  should 
have  been  akin  to  those  of  Zens,  who  was  the  in- 
carnation of  the  general  expanse  of  heaven.     In  the 
field  of  comparative  mythology  every  assertion  may 
be  as  yet  set  down  as  more  or  lew  hypothetical ; 
but  if  we  are  anywhere  on  safe  ground,  it  is  surely 
in  seeing  in  Ajwllo  the  god  of  light,  as  conci'i\ed 
especially  in  connection  with  the  sun;  in  Pallas 
Athene,  the  gotldess  of  light,  as  conceived  especially 
with  reference  to  a  supposed  lucid  rether  and  to  all 
exceptional  appearances  of  atmospheric  brilliance. 
Mr.  (iladstone's  dry  and,  as  we  have  ventiired  to 
call  it,  unintelligent  acceptance  of  the  outlines  of 
Welcker's   system  of  mytliology,  leads  liim  to  do 
what  Welcker  by  no  means  does,  to  ignore  the  nu- 
cleus of  physical  meaning  which  remained  in  almost 
every  figure  of  the  Greek  religion  without  excep- 
tion,' and  alxmt  which  the  later  ethical  and  other 
meanings  gathered  themselves  with  the  growth  of 
the  reflective  powers  of  the  race.     There  is  not  a 
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Mnn^le  exceptional  prerogative  of  Apollo  or  Athene 
which  ilot>8  not  instantly  cxj)lain  itsself  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  original  signification  of  these  divinities. 
Have  they  the  girt  of  ubiquitous  penetration  ?  so 
have  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  Uie  effulgence  of  the 
air.  Are  thcv  pure,  beneficent,  strong  ?  so  are 
these.  Are  t'hey  intangible  to  human  hands  or 
weapons  ?  so  are  these.  May  they  wear  the  ajgis  ? 
the  8Bgis  is  the  rushing  or  scudding  cloud,  the  por- 
tent of  stonii,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  Sunshine 
or  Daylight  might  not  veil  themselves  with  this. 
And  so  on,  down  to  the  last  of  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  either  deity.  We  owe  Mr.  Gladstone 
thanks  for  his  industrious  collation  of  such  attributes, 
in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  confirm  our  explanation ; 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  own  hypothe?is 
belongs  to  the  class  of  those  which  are  both  improb- 
able in  themselves  and  called  in  to  remove  a  diffi- 
culty that  has  no  existence. 

We  have  dwelt  in  detail  on  this  particular  spec- 
ulation of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  because  it  is  clearly  a 
favorite  one  with  its  author,  and  because  it  exem- 
plifies his  manner  of  walking  past  the  obvious  rea- 
sons of  things  in  his  search  lor  their  hidden  reasons. 
Nothing  can  be  more  valuable,  as  data  for  the  stu- 
dent, than  the  tabulation  and  classification  here 
given  us  of  the  results  o'"a  textual  study  of  Homer 
probably  more  complete  than  anv  other  man  has 
made ;  but  nothing  can  in  general,  as  we  think,  be 
poorer,  thinner,  less  satisfactory,  than  the  conclu- 
sions here  drawn  from  them.  In  deduction,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  should  say,  shows  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  caution  and  extravagance.  He  is  guarded 
and  he  is  improbable  in  the  same  breath.  The 
chapter  on  Poseidon,  and  on  the  part  taken  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  forming  the  early  religion  and  civili- 
zation of  Greece,  seems  to  us  the  most  convincing, 
so  far  as  its  conclusions  are  concerned  in  the  book. 
From  the  actual  text  of  Homer,  !Mr.  Gladstone 
derives  evidence  of  what  the  progress  of  research  is 
every  day  making  more  and  more  probable,  of  the 
great  part  which  the  Phoenicians  played  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  Greece,  by  importing  into 
Hellenic  communities  elements  of  Semitic  cultiu-e 
and  Semitic  religion,  —  not  the  religion  of  the  Mes- 
siah, but  the  religion  of  Ashtaroth  and  Melkarth. 
But  even  here  Mr.  Gladstone's  restriction  of  his 
studies  to  the  text  of  Homer,  and  his  exclusion  of  col- 
lateral authorities,  maintain  their  cramping  influence. 
Compare  his  comparatively  sterile  treatment  of  this 
most  interesting  branch  of  his  subject  with  the  ad- 
mirably fruitful  and  suggestive  treatment  which  Dr. 
Curtius,  bringing  to  bear  on  it  all  available  light 
wliencesoever,  has  given  to  it  in  the  early  chapters 
of  his  "  History  of  Greece."  In  short,  we  find  Mr. 
Gladstone's  book,  speaking  generally,  in  .«pite  of 
the  great  capacity  and  the  severe  accuracy  which 
it  displays  within  a  certain  range,  debilitated  and 
poverty-stricken  nevertheless,  by  the  narrowness  of 
its  method  and  by  what  we  cannot  help  calling  the 
perversity  of  some  of  its  premises.  As  exemplify- 
ing the  industry  and  attainments  of  its  illustrious 
author,  we  have  at  the  outset  declined  to  discuss  it. 
As  a  contribution  to  European  scholarship,  we  can- 
not think  that  it  will  take  verv  hinh  rank. 
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"THE  DREAM  OF  MY  LIFE." 
In  recounting  what  I  may  safely  call  the  dream 
of  ray  life,  I  do  not  propose  to  speculate  on  the  ori- 
g     of  dreams  in  general.     Whether  those  mysteri- 
ous agencies  known  under  the  names  of  mesmerism, 


odic  force,  or  animal  magnetism  which  are  said  to 
hold  certain  temperaments  "  en  rapport "  with  each 
other,  influencing  the  sleeping  thoughts  and  every- 
day actions  of  life,  had  anything  to  do  with  my 
particular  case,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  others 
must  judge,  if  what  happened  was  attributable  to 
such  causes,  or  if  it  was  merely  a  series  of  curious 
coincidences.  All  I  know  is,  that  at  Lucerne,  some 
vears  ago,  I  dreamed  a  dream  which,  heralding  as 
it  did,  the  most  important  epoch  in  my  career,  and 
foreshadowing  my  subsequent  fate,  I  am  fully  justi- 
fied in  looking  upon  as  a  most  unmistakable  portent, 
and  the  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurred  leave  it  a  verv  open  question  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  mere  cnance,  or  whether  there  are 
not  indeed,  certain  unknown,  and  unmeasured  in- 
fluences at  work  surely  but  silently  around  the  web 
of  cverj'  human  existence. 

When,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  commencing  a  college  education,  my  father  died, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  eveiy  one,  instead  of  leaving 
me  a  handsome  independence,  it  was  found  that  his 
assets  were  next  to  "  nil."  It  was  an  ordinary 
case,  supposed  affluence  proved  to  have  been  abso- 
lute poverty,  a  fair  position  only  upheld,  until  the 
desperate  struggle  with  overwhelming  odds  to  keep 
up  appearances  was  put  an  end  to  by  death.  Nat- 
urally, my  plans  and  prospects  went  -with  the 
^vreck  ;  I  must  abandon  every  scheme  of  ambition 
which  I  had  ever  nursed,  and  J  must  earn  my  bread. 
So,  instead  of  going  to  Oxford,  I  went  into  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house. 

I  should  not  perhaps  have  realized  so  tangibly 
this  change  of  fortune,  had  it  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  misery  which,  to  an  earnest  disposition  at  the 
outset  of  life,  is  almost  overwhelming.  I  had  fonued 
an  attachment  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  tutor  in 
whose  house  I  was  living,  whilst  being  prepared  for 
my  Alma  Mater.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  an 
engagement,  inasmuch  as,  although  our  parents 
were  not  averse  to  the  affair,  they  yet  reasonably 
maintained  that  we  were  too  young,  and  it  had 
been  settled  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
we  were  still  both  of  the  same  mind,  no  objection 
should  be  offered  to  our  union.  My  father  quite 
approved  of  my  marrying  earlv,  saying  that,  as  my 
prospects  were  good,  if  1  coufd  find  a  girl  whom  I 
really  loved,  it  mattered  little  whether  she  had 
money  or  not,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Mollett  saw  in 
the  alliance  all  that  he  could  wish  for  his  portion- 
less daughter.  Beyond  an  occasional  visit  on  my 
part,  no  communication  was  to  be  permitted,  and 
all  parties  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, which  had  been  arrived  at  just  as  I  was  about 
to  leave  my  tutor's  house,  and  when  my  father's 
sudden  death  shattered  the  whole  fabric. 

Many  long  months  elapsed,  and  still  the  grief 
and  disappointment,  consequent  chiefly,  as  I  have 
liinted,  ujwn  the  termination  which  was  thus  put  to 
my  love-affair,  were  unsubdued.  Mollett,  who  was 
a  sufferer  financially  by  my  family  troubles,  natu- 
rally insisted  that  the  slight  intercourse  proposed 
should  be,  together  with  our  future  plans,  entirely 
cancelled.  He  argued,  reasonably,  that  my  jiros- 
I>ects  now  no  longer  warranted  the  contemplation 
of  matrimony ;  it  was  a  great  question  whether  I 
should  be  able  even  to  keep  myself,  much  less  a 
wife  and  family.  He  was  deaf  to  all  my  appeals 
and  avowals  of  unswerving  fidelity ;  and  gave  me 
no  credit  for  the  determination  which  I  declared,  if 
he  would  only  give  mc  time,  of  yet  being  able  in  some 
degree  to  retrieve  my  lost  fortunes.     If  he  would 
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only,  I  urged,  allow  me  still  to  look  forward  to  the 
po-xsession  of  his  daujrhter's  hand,  I  should  have  a 
motive  for  exertion  which  nothing  else  could  sup- 
ply. In  a  word,  I  used  evciy  argument  which  my 
sincere  affection  for  Bertha  prompted,  and  which 
can  be  imagined  as  coming  from  a  lad  in  the  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm  of  his  first  love. 

After  much  correspondence,  my  letters  were  at 
last  returned  unopened.  I  was  wild,  mad  with  my 
sorrow  !  I  scraped  together  what  little  money  I 
could,  and,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  one  morning, 
shipped  myself  as  a  steerage  passenger  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  the  Antipodes.  My  recent  em- 
ployment as  a  merchant's  clerk  had  taken  me  a 
great  deal  amongst  the  docks:  I  was  continually 
witnessing  the  departure  of  the  Australian  liners. 
I  had  frequently  speculated  on  the  prospects  which 
a  new  country  offered  to  men  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise in  mv  situation,  and  now  that  the  only  tie 
which  could  make  England  dear  to  mo  was  entire- 
ly brt)kcn,  I  determined  to  quit  her  forever,  unless 
I  should  be  able  to  return  and  take  up  the  position 
to  which,  from  my  earliest  days,  I  had  been  taught 
to  believe  I  was  entitled. 

Fortune  smiled  on  all  my  efforts  in  the  new  coun- 
try, not  that  I  especially  courted  or  deserved  her 
favors,  for  I  was  indiffertmt  as  to  how  matters 
went  with  me  for  a  lon^  while  after  leaving  Lon- 
don. Yet  everything  I  touched  literally  turned  to 
gold.  Making  my  way  to  the  diggings,  I  became 
a  most  successful  adventurer,  coming  day  after  day 
upon  vast  quantities  of  the  precious  ore,  and  real- 
izing, in  a  few  months,  more  than  many  had  done 
in  twice  the  number  of  years.  Like  many  things 
in  this  world,  my  indifference  as  to  whether  I  found 
the  gold  or  not  seemed  to  be  the  reason  for  my 
meeting  with  it  everywhere.  My  fame  as  a  finder 
spread,  bringing  with  it  its  consequent  dangers  and 
narrow  escapes,  the  cupidity  and  lawless  state  of 
society  in  these  regions,  obliging  every  one  to  de- 
fend with  his  life  the  results  of  his  industry  or 
good  luck.  Great  gain  had  really  not  been  my 
original  thought  in  going  up  there,  but  I  imagined 
that  any  merely  intellectual,  or  monotonously  rou- 
tine-like existence  in  a  city,  would  not  half  so  effec- 
tually distract  my  mind  from  its  settled  grief  and 
disappointment  as  the  wild  and  adventurous  life  I 
mtist  necessarily  lead  in  the  gold-fields.  I  found, 
however,  that  this  was  only  partially  the  case.  1 
never  forgot  my  sorrow,  but  as  my  wealth  increased, 
by  degrees  I  clung  to  that,  not  with  any  miserly 
intention,  but  because  it  seemed  to  open  the  pros- 
pect of  my  !«ome  day  returning  to  England  a  rich 
man ;  and  if  I  did  so,  might  I  not  still  make  Bertha 
Mollett  my  wife  ?  I  coifld  not  entirely  repress  the 
latent  hope,  and  yet  I  dared  not  indulge  in  it ; 
nevertheless,  it  would  sometines  assert  itself,  and 
indirectly  it  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  on  my 
future  plans. 

I  spent  several  years  as  a  dig^r,  paving  period- 
ical visits  to  Melbourne,  where  1  turnea  the  nuggets 
and  dust  to  the  best  account.  Then  I  grew  weary 
of  the  work  and  the  life,  my  health  was  not  gootl, 
and  I  finally  determined  to  settle  in  Melbourne, 
and,  if  {>ossibIe,  by  judicious  commercial  specula- 
tion, complete  the  fortune  of  which  I  had  already 
laid  more  than  a  good  foundation.  My  old  luck 
did  not  forsake  me,  my  ventures  were  everywhere 
successful,  and,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  I  was  un- 
doubtedly in  a  better  nosition,  financially,  than  I 
ever  should  have  been  nad  all  my  boyish  prospects 
been  fulfilled.  '      '        '      ' 
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During  the  latter  part  of  my  residence  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  wl.en  I  was  fcriously  thinking  of  re- 
turning home,  curiously  enough  1  came  across  an 
old  schoolfellow,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  college  by  Mr.  ISIollett.  He  had  gone  up 
to  Oxford,  where,  however,  having  led  a  wild  life, 
he  had  come  to  most  unmitigated  grief,  and,  at  the 
time  we  met,  was  bound  for  the  diggings.  With  a 
beating  heart,  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  in- 
quiries after  the  person  still  dearest  to  me,  and 
learned,  Avithout  much  surprise,  but  with  an  inde- 
scribable };ang,  that  she  was  married. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack  Judder,  "  she  got  over  it  at 
last,  old  boy,  or,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  do  so ;  Mol- 
lett drove  her  straight  at  the  matrimonial  fence, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  take  it '  in  her  stride,'  as  we 
mi^ht  say  in  the  hunting- field.  Very  likely  he 
called  on  her,  with  whip  and  spin*,  but  anyhow  she 
answered,  and  came  off  an  easy  winner ;  won  the 
'  Grand  PrLx '  in  a  canter,  so  to  speak." 

"  The  '  Grand  Prix '  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  married  the  son  of  a  Mos- 
soo  fellow,  —  Frenchman,  I  think,  —  queer  name, 
can't  remember  it !  Pombo,  or  Bombo,  —  something 
of  that  kind,  —  recollect  his  bringing  the  youn^ 
beggar  over  one  day  soon  after  you  were  gone,  and 
a  pretty  bad  time  of  it  he  had,  with  his  confounded- 
ly affected  foreign  ways,  —  more  like  a  lanky  girl 
than  a  lad,  —  could  n't  speak  a  word  of  English ; 
in  fact,  had  come  to  learn  it,  and  as  Miss  Mollett 
was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  spoke  French, 
naturally  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  —  desperately,  I 
believe,  and  his  governor  (pots  of  money,  you  know, 

—  made  lace  or  shawls,  or  had  something  to  do  with 
silk-worms,  I  forget  which)  was  caught  in  the  trap 
wliich  I  don't  scruple  to  say  old  Mollett,  miser  that 
he  was,  was  always  baiting  with  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter. But  she  was  broken-hearted  about  you,  I  ver- 
ily believe,  poor  child ;  never  saw  a  girl  harder  hit, 

—  only  married  the  foreigner  out  of  desperation,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  ago." 

This  was  Judder's  sporting  and  sportive  manner 
of  telling  me  the  fate  of  my  boyish  love.  I  could 
hardly  have  expected  anything  else,  yet  it  was  a 
heavy  blow,  ancl  one  from  widen  I  did  not  easily 
recover.  AH  my  good  fortune,  hard  work,  and  per- 
severance seemed  to  have  gone  for  nothing,  and  for 
a  time  I  was  utterly  cast  down.  Accepting  the 
news  with  outward  calmness,  however,  I  did  not 
even  press  Judder  to  try  to  recall  Avith  more  cer- 
tainty the  name  of  the  man  poor  Bertha  had  uiar- 
ried.  All  my  wandering,  unsettled  habits  now 
returned,  and  as  I  no  longer  had  the  vaguest  object 
for  making  more  money,  I  still  held  to  my  deter- 
mination to  come  to  England ;  indeed,  my  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose  were  partially  made,  and 
winding  up  my  affairs,  six  months  later  found  me 
at  home  again. 

The  sight  of  the  old  country  made  the  many 
memories  of  former  days  only  more  vivid  still. 
Tlie  decade  which  had  passed  away  since  I  gazed 
on  its  receding  shores,  had,  as  I  have  shown, 
entirely  failed  in  obliterating  from  my  mind  the 
one  great  cause  of  my  departure,  and,  now  that 
I  was  back  again,  I  confess  that  I  found  it  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  drive  away  ft^im  my  thoughts 
the  picture  of  Bertha  as  1  then  knew  and  loved 
her.  I  should  not  allude  to,  nor  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  this  state  of  my  feelings,  but  for  one  very  cu- 
rious circumstance.  I  had  never  in  my  life 
dreamed  of  her.  Throughout  the  long  wretched 
time  of  my  controversy  mtb  her  father,  and  for     I 
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iiK)nths  and  montlis  after  I  had  left  England,  and 
when  I  Uiought  of  nothing  but  her  and  ray  grief  for 
her  loss,  I  never  once  had  a  sleeping  vision  of  her, 
and  yet  I  would  have  given  worlds  for  one.  I  used, 
foolishly,  to  try  to  coax  myself  to  sleep  in  such  a 
raootl  as  could  not  fail,  I  thought,  to  bring  it  about ; 
oft«n  and  often  I  have  prayed  to  see  her  and  to 
pass  in  imagination  some  few  moments  of  happiness 
in  her  presence,  even  though  all  that  sense  of  deso- 
lation and  misery  wliich  rushes  over  the  soul  that 
has  loved  and  suffered  as  it  wakes  from  its  dream 
of  deliijht  and  peace,  must  inevitably  have  been  my 
lot.  All  was  in  vain,  however;  the  associations, 
the  surroundings  of  our  love  were  frequently  pres- 
ent to  me,  but  in  Bertha's  absence  fi-om  tlie  scenes, 
they  seemed  to  mock  uiy  wishes  for  a  glimpse  of 
her.  Now  again,  after  this  lapse  of  years,  and  un- 
der ray  changed  condition,  I  found  myself  continu- 
ally dreaming  of  tlic  old  house,  of  Bertha's  father, 
and  of  my  own  old  family  troubles,  but  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  her.  For  a  long  time  my 
mind  dwelt  constantly  upon  the  peculiarity  of  this 
fact,  but,  by  degrees,  tihe  remembrance  only  crossed 
mc  at  intervals,  and  I  became  as  free  from  the  old 
spell  as  I  was  ever  likely  to  be. 

My  wandering,  restless  disi)osition,  nevertheless, 
still  clung  to  me,  and  though  established  in  Eng- 
land, I  frequently  betook  myself  to  the  Continent, 
and  travelling  hither  and  thither  simply  for  amuse- 
ment, I  often  passed  the  whole  round  of  the  seasons 
abroad,  lighting  upon  many  localities  at  tlie  most 
unfashionable  periods.  It  was  during  one  of  diese 
trips,  late  in  the  autumn,  and  when  nearly  everj- 
tourist  had  departed,  that  I  found  myself  at  Lucerne. 
But  few  visitors  lingered  at  tlie  Schweitzer  Hof, 
although  the  bri2;ht  October  weather  might  reason- 
ably have  tempted  many  to  prolong  their  stay,  as  T  did, 
by  the  shores  of  this  most  lovely  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 
The  jagged  peaks  of  Mount  Pilatus  for  days  and 
days  stood  clear  out  agaiust  a  cloudless  sky,  whilst 
every  seam  and  fuiTo.w,  pinewood,  and  silver  tor- 
rent, were  plainly  discernible  on  the  face  of  its  op- 
posite neighbor,  the  Righi.  The  lofty  chain  of  tlie 
distant  Alps,  by  this  time  with  their  snowy  garb 
grown  much  more  ample,  was  reflected  with  mar- 
vellous precision  and  beauty  on  the  bosom  of  the 
placid  inland  sea.  My  enjoyment  of  the  place 
was  so  great,  that  I  could  do  nothing  all  day  but 
drink  in  its  charms  with  eyes  and  heaii:,  and  even 
when  night  came  on,  I  used  to  spend  many  a  pleas- 
ant hour  slowly  traversing  the  old  covered  bridge 
with  the  wooden  piles,  getting  various  combina- 
tions of  form  and  effect,  as  tlie  inoon  lighted  up  the 
scene.  The  visitors'  book  at  the  hottil  now  rarely 
received  any  additional  names.  Here  and  there 
only  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  family  jotted  down 
the  fact  that  they  were  returning  from  North  Italy, 
and  were  "  so  sorry  that  they  had  not  time  to 
spend  m  ire  than  one  night  at  Lucerne  during  such 
very  pleasant  weather  " ;  whilst  an  occasional  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  a  stray  Miss  Tomkins  or  two  gave  a 
short  history  of  their  holiday  trip,  "  regretting  that 
they  had  not  come  hi-re  first,  that  they  might  have 
haA  time  to  explore  the  v«!rv  bcaiitilul  scenery  of 
the  nt'i.rhborhood,"  or  made  comment  in  glowing 
lanj:iia.re  on  the  comforts  of  the  house,  the  civility 
of  its  landlord,  and  the  excellence  of  its  ciusino. 

I  would  sometimes  amuse  myself  in  the  salle-iV 
iiiancrer,  by  glancing  through  this  budget  of  dull 
eoiiunonplaces,  idiotic  8ugge^-tions,  and  question- 
able J-ii;,rli:.h  supplied  by  my  fellow-countrymen, 
intersjHjrsed  as  they  were  at  intervals  by  the  sand- 


covered  entries  in  that  little  cramped,  queerly 
twisted  hand  of  the  foreigner,  wliich  contrasts  so 
quaintly  with  the  large,  clearly  formed  letters,  and 
bold  signatures  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Of  course, 
with  so  few  people  travelling,  evciy  fi-esh  _  arrival 
was  easily  discerned,  and  often  gave  matter  for  a 
word  or  two  of  gossip  from  Fritz,  the  head-waiter, 
who,  like  the  rest  of  his  class  abroad,  familiar  and 
garrulous,  conceiving  that  all  the  English  and 
Americans  were  naturally  intimate  with  each  other, 
seemed  to  expect  me  to  take  a  personal  interest  in 
every  new-comer. 

Returning  fi^ra  a  stroll  on  the  old  bridge,  the 
evening  preceding  the  day  I  had  fixed  for  my 
departure,  I  entered  the  salle-^-manger  of  tlie  hotel 
for  some  refreshment.  There  was  no  one  there, 
but  the  book  lay  open  on  the  table  near  the  ink- 
stand, a«  if  some  entry  had  just  been  made.  I  was 
about  to  glance  at  it,  when  my  e^e  fell  on  the  latest 
Times,  which,  proving  more  attractive,  prevented 
my  looking  to  see  if  any  fresh  travellers  had  passed 
tlirough  during  the  day.  Sitting  down  to  the  news- 
paper, I  remember  closing  the  book,  and  resting 
my  elbow  on  it  for  a  considerable  period,  whilst  1 
dallied  with  the  large  quill  pen,  still  wet  from  its 
recent  use ;  for  what  followed  induced  me  to  recall 
minutely  my  slightest  actions  after  I  entered  the 
hotel  that  evening.  Fritz,  the  waiter,  did  not  serve 
my  meal;  I  read  till  it  was  very  late,  and  went 
straight  to  my  room,  just  as  the  lights  were  being 
extinguished. 

Now,  I  suppose  that  for  the  last  twelve  years  of 
my  life,  Bertha  MoUett  had  never  been  fartlier  from 
my  mind  than  she  was  when  I  laid  my  head  on  the 
pillow  that  night.  1  had  not  thought  of  her  for 
months ;  my  brain  teemed  with  speculations  (far 
enough  removed  from  old  associations)  which  had 
been  ai'oused  by  a  stirring  political  article  in  the 
Times,  and  yet,  I  take  it,  I  had  scarcely  closed 
ray  eyes  five  minutes,  when  I  dreamed  of  her ;  yes, 
for  the  very  first  time,  I  saw  her  in  my  sleep  !  I 
knew  somehow,  instinctively,  that  it  was  she,  al- 
though I  could  not  see  her  face,  for  she  was  sitting 
with  her  back  towards  me,  her  elbows  resting  on  a 
table,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands,  and  her  long 
hair  falling  in  thick  masses  over  her  shoulders,  en- 
tirely hiding  tlie  upixir  part  of  her  figure. 

Although,  of  com-se,  1  had  never  seen  her  with 
her  hair  in  tliis  state,  and  although,  as  I  say,  I  could 
not  even  now  distinguish  her  face,  I  was  yet  per- 
fectly conscious  of  who  it  was.  The  apartment 
where  she  sat,  too,  was  quite  familiar  to  me.  It 
was  as  if  tlie  old  schoolroom  had  been  suddenly 
transplanted  to  Lucerne,  for  I  could  sec,  instead  of 
our  cricket^field,  the  moonlit  lake  and  mountains 
through  the  open  window,  the  same  view,  indeed, 
that  there  was  from  the  front  of  the  hotel.  The 
furniture,  likewise,  was  changed,  and  wore  a  foreign 
aspect.  Tlie  floor  was  carpetless  and  highly  pol- 
ished ;  the  recess  for  the  bookcase  was  now  much 
larger,  and  held,  instead  of  ponderous  tomes,  a  lit- 
tle Fn'nch  bed,  with  light  muslin  curtains  fes- 
touned  above  it.  It  appeared  to  be  occupied,  and 
1  remember  stiiving  in  vain  to  see  who  was  lying 
there.  Everything  was  perfectly  familiar  and  jet 
so  strange,  jiossissing  all  that  cm-ious  combination 
of  tlic  real  and  unreal  which  marks  such  scenes  in 
<lieamland ;  but  when  at  last  tlie  sitting  figoj*  rose, 
and  turned  towards  me,  it  was  as  if  the  uving  m'O- 
man  herself  were  there  ! 

There  was  nothing  unreal  about  her !  So  vivid 
was  the  apparition  that  no  doubt  could  have  re- 
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mained  as  U)  hor  identity.  Hit  face,  grown  much 
older,  certainly,  but  as  lovely  as  ever,  was,  in  its 
ashy  paleness,  Uie  ven,-  picture  of  despair  and  mis- 
ery ;  her  eyes  wellin<r  over  with  tears,  l<x>ked  at  me 
piteonsly,  as  if  anpealin^  lor  help,  whilst  stretching 
one  hand  towards  me,  and  pointing  with  the  other 
to  tlie  bed,  she  Feeined  on  tlie  i)oint  of  8i>eaking ; 
but  the  next  moment  she  sank  back  on  the  chair, 
and  I  awokt;  with  a  start,  and  a  sensation  such  as  I 
had  never  exi)erience<i  before. 

I  need  hardly  say  I  slept  but  little  more  that 
night.  I  lay  ruminating  till  daylight  upon  the 
strangeness  of  my  dream  ;  strange,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, I  thought,  but  doubly  so  as  being  tlie 
first  in  which  I  had  ever  seen  her,  and  as  having 
h^pened  here,  in  a  sjwt  where  there  wen;  no  asso- 
ciations that  could  ])ossibly  have  induced  it.  It 
made  a  great  impression  -on  me,  and  it  was  only 
after  I  had  had  my  breakfast,  and  had  come  into 
contact  a  little  with  the  outer  world,  that  I  began 
to  recover  my  usual  equanimity;  yet  it  so  un- 
hinged me  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
leave  Lucerne  as  I  had  intended  that  day.  I  felt 
irresistibly  chained  to  the  place. 

After  dinner  tliat  evening,  when  the  full  moon 
had  risen  clear  of  the  mountains,  but  yet  not  so 
high  as  to  prevent  her  bright  rays  from  stealing 
partially  beneath  the  roof  of  the  old  bridge,  I  light- 
ed my  cigar,  and  strolled  away  to  my  favorite 
lounge.  Here  I  revelled,  as  usual,  in  the  quiet  and 
beauty  of  the  hour;  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
scarcely  a  footstep  broke  the  silence,  for  your  Swiss 
is  early  to  bed,  and  there  were  but  few  passengers 
at  that  time  crossing  the  broad  embouchui-e  of  the 
lake,  where  it  seems  to  repose  in  its  greatest  calm 
ere  it  rushes  forward  to  its  narrow  channel,  to  lose 
its  identity  and  name  in  the  sparkling  river  Reuss. 

I  was  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  about  midway 
across  the  l)ridge,  and  in  one  of  the  broadest  floods 
of  moonli.!;ht,  when  the  sound  of  tlie  railway  whistle 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  last  train  from"  Zurich. 
Then  I  heajxi  through  the  still  air  the  omnibus 
drive  away  Irom  the  station  down  into  the  rough- 

})aved  streets,  but,  as  the  bridge  formed  a  short  cut 
or  foot-passengers  to  the  better  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  Schweitzer  Hof  stands,  it  was  •  not  un- 
usual for  a  few  returning  travellers  to  take  this 
way.  Now  I  heard  echoing  on  the  old  wooden 
planking,  hurrying  footsteps  coming  towards  me 
from  the  direction  of  the  station.  By  degrees,  I 
fancied  that  these  sounds  became  mingled  with 
voices,  in  anxious  and  earnest  converse.  As  they 
drew  nearer,  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  broken 
Englisli  of  Fritz  reiterating  the  words,  "  No,  sare, 
no,  sare ;  I  tell  you  he  was  not  dead ;  zay  only  fear, 
zay  only  fear  1 " 

Then  there  was  some  question  which  I  could  not 
catch,  and  with  the  talk  still  going  on  rapidly,  the 
two  persons  pas«>ed  into  the  flood  of  light  where  I 
was  standing.  Naturally  turning  to  look  at  them, 
the  foremost  face  instantly  caught  my  eye ;  the 
moon's  rays  fell  straight  upon  it,  and  showed  me, 
but  very  little  changed,  the  stem,  hard  features  of 
my  old  Tutor  Mollett. 

Pondering  as  I  ha<l  been  over  my  dream,  my 
mind  filled  with  little  else  than  the  thou'ihts  engen- 
dered by  it,  vaguely  nmning  over  those  early  days, 
and  all  their  surroundings,  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Bertha's  father  scarcely  at  first  surprised  me  as 
much  as  might  have  been  ex|>ected  ;  it  seemed  per- 
fectly natural  that  he  should  be  at  hand.  I  was 
more  than  ever,  for  the  moment,  back  amongst  the 


old  scenes,  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  a  min- 
ute or  so,  after  he  had  passed,  that  1  recovered  my- 
self sufiiciontly  fully  to  realize  die,  to  me,  extraoV 
dinary  circumstance.  Had  he  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  I  could  not  then  have  been  more  startled. 
Was  it  really  he,  or  only  a  phantom  of  my  own  ac- 
tive imagination  ?  I  had  been  unobserved ;  so  to 
follow  and  ascertain,  to  speak  to  him,  and  set  all 
doubt  at  rest,  was  my  involuntary  impulse.  A  few 
strides  brought  me  to  his  side,  just  as  he  descended 
the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  emerged  into 
the  ftdl  light  upon  the  open  "  Place." 

Time  had  dealt  less  gently  with  me  than  it  had 
with  him,  and  he  did  not  recognize  me  when  I 
spoke,  but  was  passing  on  with  a  mere  glance,  as 
he  said,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  you,  and  I  am  in  great  haste." 

"  I  see  it,"  1  replied,  "  and  I  would  not  venture 
to  intrude  under  such  circumstances,  were  it  not  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  making  myself  known  to  you. 
I  am  not  prompted  by  mere  idle  curiosity,  —  look  ! 
Mr.  Mollett,  look  again,  do  you  not  remember  me  ?  " 

We  were  going  straight  in  the  direction  of  the 
hotel,  and,  without  stopping,  he  turned  his  keen 
eyes  eagerly  upon  me,  and  after  scrutinizing  me 
again  and  again,  he  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  I  seem  to 
know  your  face,  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall 
who  you  are,  and  I  am  in  such  anxiety  that  you 
really  must  pardon  my  forgetting  you.  My  son-in- 
law  is  dangerously  ill  here  in  tliis  house ;  I  have 
been  summoned  firom  Zurich,  and  every  moment  is 
of  imi)ortance  if  I  wish  to  find  him  silive ;  1  may 
even  as  it  is  be  too  late." 

With  this,  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  Schweitzer 
Hof,  where  the  landlord  was  waiting  to  receive 
him,  Mollett  passed  rapidly  up  the  staircase  with 
tlie  host  without  deigning  to  bestow  another  word 
or  look  upon  me. 

Thus  left  alone  in  the  hall  with  Fritz  (for  of 
course  I  did  not  attempt  to  follow),  I  turned  to  him 
with  a  look  of  bewildered  in({uiry.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  had  not  seen  him  the  whole  of  this 
day,  and  therefore  had  not  been  favored  with  his 
usual  gossip,  otherwise  I  might  possibly  liave  been 
prepared  for  the  sudden  apparition  of  my  old  tutor, 
and  so  perhaps  have  gained  a  clew  as  1  now  did  to 
the  mystery  of  my  dream.  I  say,  perhaps ;  for  •  I 
will  not  be  tempted  to  assert  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  coincidence,  however  diliicult  it  may 
be  to  think  so. 

"  Ah !  sare  ! "  instantly  began  my  garrulous 
friend,  "  I  have  not  had  time  to-day.  Yes,  yes, 
you  know  him,  —  I  zought  you  vould,  you  all  know 
each  ozer  1  and  zare  has  been  such  sad  vork  !  be- 
fore he  come !  ze  poor  lady,  too,  so  distress,  —  his 
daughter,  —  did  you  see  ze  ])Ook  ?  No  1  All  1 
Bien,  I  will  show  you !  Madame  de  Pomberas, 
French  name?  Yes,  but  English  writing,  —  no 
mistake  in  zat ! "  And  he  hurried  me  into  tlie 
salle-^manger,  seized  the  book,  opened  it,  and  put 
his -finger  triumj)hantly  down  on  the  last  entry, 
made,  as  I  instantly  recognized,  in  the  once  fa- 
miliar handwriting  of  Bertha  Mollett!  It  ran 
sim[)ly,  '•  Monsieur  and  Madame  Binos  de  Pombe- 
ras, en  route  de  Milui  it  Paris,  Octobrc  18me." 

As  I  was  gazing  at  it  half  bewildereil,  Fritz  con- 
tinned,  "  Zay  arrive  last  ui;'ht,  ven  you  vas  out, 
monsieur  ver)-  ill,  go  straight  to  bed,  —  madame 
take  some  supper  at  zis  table,  and  vhile  she  vait,  I 
bring  her  ze  book,  —  she  explain,  —  she  have  great 
fear  for  her  husband,  —  she  vant  to  get  to  Zurich, 
but  he  vould  not  be  able,  —  zen  she  go  to  bed,  — 
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and  quite  early  zis  morning  monsieur  much  verse, 
—  oluige  to  have  doctor,  —  he  have  great  fear, — 
ze  heart,  —  zc  heart,  —  he  savs,  —  must  not  be 
moved,  —  zen  she  send  me  to  Zurich  to  fetch  her 
fazer  who  vait  zere  to  meet  zem,  —  and  I  just  bring 
him  back  now  ;  —  you  know  him,  —  so,  —  perhaps 
too  you  know  his  daughter,  —  zay  all  travel  togezer 
sometimes, — zay  have  been  here  before,  —  ze  old 
mau  look  after  his  money,  —  ze  money  of  liis '  gen- 
dre,'  vat  you  call  son-in-law." 

Here  I*  ritz  was  called  away,  leaving  me  to  pon- 
der over  the  remarkable  coincidence,  which  fate  or 
some  mj'sterious  latent  force  had  seemed  to  bring 
about.  I  need  not  dwell  on  what  followed.  Mon- 
sieur Binos  de  Pomb^ras  died  that  night,  and  was 
buried  at  Lucerne.  I  studiously  avoided  coming 
in  contact  with  either  Bertha  or  her  father,  who 
almost  immediately  after  the  funeral  left  for  Eng- 
land, and  nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  I  ventured 
to  present  myself  at  the  old  familiar  house. 

I  at  first  by  no  means  met  with  a  cordial  recep- 
tion trom  Mr.  MoUett,  who  now  released  from  all 
pecuniary  need  by  the  wealth  inherited  by  his 
widowed  daughter,  had  given  up  his  old  vocation, 
and  was  living  in  a  style  ver\'  different  from  that 
of  former  days.  He  drew  but  one  conclusion,  of 
course,  from  my  reappearance  on  the  scene.  His 
selfish  instincts  evidently  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
parting  with  his  daughter  again,  not  so  much  from 
the  fear  of  losing  her  companionship,  as  from  the 
possibility  that  through  her  making  a  second  mar- 
riage, he  would  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  up  his 
present  easy  and  luxurious  mode  of  life. 

It  was  only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  I  could 
make  him  see  that  it  was  Bertha  and  not  her  wealth 
I  coveted ;  the  close  and  narrow  heart  of  the  mon- 
ey-worshipping man  refusing  to  believe  in  anything 
like  disinterested  affection.  When,  however,  he 
was  finally  convinced  that  my  own  means  were 
ample,  and  that  his  worldly  position  would  not  be 
interfered  with,  by  my  realizing,  at  last,  the  dearest 
wish  of  my  heart,  he  placed  no  obstacle  in  my 
way,  and  I  need  hardly  say,that  when  due  time  had 
oljvpsed.  Bertha  had  nothing  to  urge  against  my  suit. 

Here,  then,  are  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
my  present  happiness !  Were  they  purely  acci- 
dental ?  Had  not  the  visitors'  book,  with  Bertha's 
handwriting  in  it,  on  which  I  had  been  leaning 
that  memorable  evening  at  Lucerne,  had  not  the 
pen  which  she  had  then  just  been  using,  and  with 
which  1  had  dallied  whilst  I  read  the  newspaper, 
some  mysterious  influence  over  me,  of  which  I  was 
unconscious  at  the  time  ? 

Had  not  the  fact  of  my  being  under  the  same 
roof  with  her,  of  having  entered  the  salle-k-manger, 
the  moment  after  she  quitted  it,  —  nay,  even  having 
taken,  perhaps,  the  very  chair  which  she  had  just 
vacated,  something  to  do  with  my  dream  ? 

And  the  dream  itself,  was  it  not  the  result  of  a 
prevision,  —  a  seeing,  as  it  were,  without  eyes,  and 
without  presence,  what  was  probably  actually  tak- 
ing place  in  an  adjacent  chamber?  And  had  I 
not  had  tliis  dream,  and  so  have  been  detained  at 
Lucerne  another  day,  should  I  ever  have  married 
the  widow  of  Monsieur  Binos  de  Pombdras  ? 
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ENGLISH  YATCHENG. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  Englishmen  have 
a  greater  natural  liking  for  the  sea  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  other  country ;  and  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  sulHcient  explanation  in  accounting  for  this 


inherent  partiality  to  refer  to  the  insular  position 
of  Cireat  Britain.     Yet,  on  reflection,  this  acciden- 
tal feature  seems  unlikely  to  be  the  sole  cause  of 
such   a  striking   national   characteristic  ;    for  we 
find  other  countries,  although  not  insular,  possessed 
of  LiTM  seaboards,  whose  inhabitants  evince   no 
special  fondness  for    salt-water  whatever.      But, 
however  obscure  or  apparent  the  cause,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whether  he  be  on  tliis 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  manifests  an  inter- 
est in  maritime  pursuits  which  has  no  rivalry  among 
the  most  enterprising  of  other  nations.     To  how 
remote  a  period  pre-eminence  on  the  "  vasty  deep  " 
could  be  justly  claimed  tor  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we 
cannot  say  ;  but  there  has  been  a  very  potent  tra- 
dition current  for  some  time  past  which  no  doubt 
authentically  declares  that  "Britannia  rules  the 
waves."     This  will  probably  be  regarded  as  a  very 
debatable  statement,  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  consume  time  in  disputa- 
tion ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say,  what  is 
indubitably  true,  that  in  general  extent  and  impor- 
tance our  maritime  interests  are  much  beyond  those 
of  any     other  nation.     In  combination  with,  and 
rising   out  pf,  this   superiority   afloat,  we  have   a 
minor  demonstration  which  is  generally  referred  to 
as  the  "  pastime  of  yachting,"  and  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject  we  are  about  to  devote  some  remarks. 
It  is  not  incumbent  to  understand  the  present  vast- 
ness  of  our  yachting  eminence  that  we  should  in- 
quire circumstantially  into  its  earliest  promotion  ; 
it  will  be  enough  to  know  that  half  a  century  ago 
there   were   probably  not  more  than  fifty  British 
yachts  afloat,  and  they  were  owned  by  noblemen 
or  gentlemen  of  independent  means ;  at  this  date 
there  are  at  least  two  thousand  yachts  on  the  differ- 
ent club  lists,   representing  in  the  aggregate  fifty 
thousand  tons,  and  we  find  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  be  either  a  duke,  a  lord,  or  an  admiral,  to  become 
a  yacht  owner ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  best  yachtsmen 
01  the  period  are  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
the  country.     It  is  unlikely  that  out  of  these  two 
thousand  vessels  more  than  half  would  be  at  any 
one  time  in  actual  commission,  and  during  the  win- 
ter months  not,  at  the  most,  more  than  one  twen- 
tieth ;  still,  there  are  the  yachts,  and  they  are  all 
commissioned  and  fairly  underway  for  pleasure  at 
one  season  or  another.     When  half  tliese  yachts 
are  in  commission,  employment  is  given  to  at  least 
three  thousand  seamen,  and  this  fact  is  often  rather 
ostentatiously  alluded  to  as  representing  a  nursery 
for  the  royal  navy.   The  truth  is,  yachtsmen  are  gen- 
erally made  out  of  fishermen,  coast-watermen,  and  the 
working  hands  of  pilot  vessels  and  coasters,  a  class 
of  men  who  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  attracted  by 
the  allurements  of  the  R.  N.     On  the  other  hand, 
a  regular  man-of-war's  man  would  be  entirely  out 
of  place  on  board  a  yacht,  for  almost  any  service 
which  a  regular  long-shore  loafer  would  not  per- 
form equally  well.     We  recollect  when  the  America 
was  matched  a";ainBt  the  Alarm,  in  1861,  some  dis- 
pute arose  on  board  the  former,  and  most  of  the 
crew  left  the  vessel.     This  was  the  morning  before 
the  match,  and  Mr.  Decie  was  compelled  to  select 
a  scratch  crew   from   whatever  material   offered. 
One  stalwart  fellow  presented  himself  on   board, 
and  for  weight  and  strength  looked  a  whole  miun- 
halyard  purchase  in  liimself.     "  "Wliat  have  you 
been  usea  to  ?  "  asked  the  owner.     "  A  man-of-war, 
sir,"  proudly  answered  the  candidate,  looking  down 
almost  contemptuously  on  the  little  deck  of  the 
America.    **  And  were  you  an  able  seaman  ?  "  in- 
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terrogated  the  owner.  "  Ver^-  nearly,  sir,"  was  the 
vague  reply ;  and  what  particular  degree  of  sea- 
manshij)  that  represented  may  be  guess^ed  when 
we  say  that  the  crew,  who  amongst  them  numbered 
seven  or  eight  navy -trained  men,  came  on  a  wind 
with  balloon  jib  and  topsails,  and  when  trying  to 
got  tlic  fore-topsail  in  let  it  blow  awav,  and  eventu- 
ally allowed  similar  freedom  to  the  jib,  and  this  in 
a  fair  whole-sail  breeze.  A  yachtsman  is  a  very 
smart  sailor,  and  for  consummate  knowledge  and 
expertni'ss  in  handling  a  fore-and-aft-rigged  vessel, 
he  is  without  equal.  He  is  highly  combative,  fights 
to  the  last,  and  always  tries  to  win ;  in  fact,  a  good 
racing  crew  to  a  gentleman  fond  of  match-sailing 
is  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  yachting.  For  a 
good  crew  a  good  skipper  is  required,  or  match- 
sailing  will  be  found  very  unsatisfactory  sport ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  advise  upon  this  subject,  but 
it  may  be  accepted  as  an  exceptional  truth,  that  the 
man  is  of  no  use  as  a  racing  skipper  unless  he  has 
thorough  control  over  the  men,  and  he  must  more- 
over be  capable  of  inspiring  them  with  respect 
for  himself  and  trust  in  his  judgment  to  do  what 
will  best  suit  the  vessel  under  existing  circum- 
stances. A  great  deal  has  been  said  to  the  effect 
that  we  requii-e  a  better  class  of  skipper  altogether ; 
but  this  is  entirely  a  mistake.  We  never  hear  of 
one  losing  a  yacht,  and  we  are  quite  certain  the 
present  class  of  skipper  is  as  much  adapted  to  his 
vessel  as  the  master  of  an  Australian  clipper  is  to 
his  ship.  The  latter  is  excellent  in  his  way,  but 
all  his  acquirements  in  navigation  would  not  avail 
him  in  a  yacht  match  ;  and  we  are  afraid,  if  scien- 
tific attainments  are  sought  after  in  yacht  skippers, 
we  shall  lose  the  thoroughly  practical  seamen  we 
now  meet  with  in  charge  of  yachts. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  oiu*  habit  of  sojourn- 
ing at  the  seaside  of  late  years  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  yacht- 
ing ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  would  be 
very  few  men  who  would  keep  yachts  if  our  coasts 
boasted  of  no  livelier  places  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago,  —  such  as  Hull,  Yarmoutli,  Portsmouth, 
or  Sheerness.  This  influence  of  the  now  prevalent 
fasliion  is  peculiarly  apparent  across  the  Channel. 
A  few  years  ago  Frenchmen  never  dreamt  of  sea- 
side visiting ;  now  they  have  their  annual  marine 
resorts  as  we  have,  and  are  even  becoming  yachts- 
men. They  have  a  yacht  club  and,  at  least,  fitly 
yachts  :  most  of  them  are  of  English  build,  —  old 
vessels,  —  and  some  of  tliem  are  very  extraordinary' 
things  indeed.  One  we  saw  at  Havre  last  summer 
was  a  kind  of  huge  wherry  of  twenty-five  tons, 
with  flush  deck  painted  white ;  no  boom  to  main- 
sail, mizzen,  foresail,  and  jib,  and  no  topsail.  She 
was  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and  was  doubtless  about 
as  uncomfortable  a  tliin*'  as  any  one  could  go  afloat 
in.  She  was  carvel  built,  and  looked  very  old,  the 
lands  iMjing  well  filled  with  pitch  and  tar.  No  one  on 
board  knew  when  she  was  built,  or  what  she  was  built 
for ;  it  was  enough  for  them  to  know  that  she  was 
then  a  French  vacht.  Our  neighbors  would  consider 
themselves  badly  off  at  a  fai<hionabIe  coast  town  if, 
having  yachts,  they  ha<l  no  regatta ;  consequently, 
here  again  they  imitate  the  English,  and,  we  must 
confess,  tliey  very  successfully  carry  out  tlieir  ai'- 
rangements.  They  invite  English  yachts  to  com- 
pete, with  a  certain  knowledge,  if  the  invitation  be 
accepted,  that  an  English  yacht  must  carry  off  the 
prize ;  but  they  regartl  the  result  with  no  jealousy, 
and  only  hope  the  example  will  rouse  the  nautical 
cnterj)rise  of  the  nation  to  furnish  something  tliat 


can  more  worthily  compete  with  such  an  accom- 
plished rival  on  future  occasions,  llie  regattas, 
although  of  such  recent  foundation,  we  may  regard 
us  fairly  established  annual  events,  lliat  last  sea- 
son of  the  Society  des  Regales  ilu  Havre  was  very 
successful,  both  in  its  arrangements,  which  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  and  in  the  number  of  yachts 
that  competed.  There  were  eight  of  our  crack 
l"2nglish  cutters  there,  —  the  Fiona,  Menai,  Condor, 
Sphinx,  Vindex,  Niobe,  Dione,  and  Phantom ;  and 
they  were  certainly  not  bored  with  a  long  course ; 
and  of  schooners  there  were  the  Aline,  Cambria, 
Gloriana,  Albertine,  and  Egeria,  and  Julia  yawl, 
besides  many  others  that  did  not  compete.  The 
mode  of  starting,  timing,  and  calculating  time  allow- 
ances for  differences  of  tonnage  were  novel  and  com- 
plicated, but  they  were  carried  out  with  such  uner- 
ring exactness  that  the  very  highest  satisfaction  was 
given ;  and,  no  doubt.  Englishmen  will  be  glad  to 
again  participate  in  matches  so  plesantly  conducted. 

The  Dieppe  Regatta  —  the  first,  we  believe,  held 
—  was  not  quite  so  successful,  two  causes  militat- 
ing against  it :  it  was  held  during  the  regatta  week 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  at  Ryde,  and  the 
course  chosen  was  a  little  too  much,  even  for  such 
prizes  as  3,000  f.  and  a  gold  medal.  The  result 
was  that  only  one  English  yacht  and  one  French 
yacht  started,  and  the  former  obtained  a  very 
easy  victory.  Still,  what  the  French  are  doing 
affords  very  apparent  evidence  that  they  are  asso- 
ciating tliemselves  with  yachting  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  spirit,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall  Cud 
them  a  few  years  hence  as  perfect  in  the  nautical 
sport  as  they  have  rapidly  become  adepts  on  the 
turf.  Only  last  summer  a  French  nobleman  who 
owns  an  English-built  schooner  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  was  able  to  accept  a  challenge  from 
the  owner  of  an  English  yacht,  to  sail  from  Havre 
round  Cherbourg  breakwater  and  back.  It  was 
very  bad  weather,  and  the  English  yacht,  through 
the  rottenness  of  her  gear,  came  to  dreadful  grief; 
but,  although  the  Fi-enchman  won,  it  by  no  means 
proved  his  superiority,  as  shortly  aftenvards  the 
same  vessels  were  matched  again,  and  then  the 
linglish  yacht  gained  a  verj'  hollow  victory.  The 
French  crews  seem  very  willing  and  plucky,  but 
they  take  about  twice  as  much  time  to  do  a  thing 
as  an  English  crew  does,  and  we  expect  they  must 
sail  a  great  many  matches  before  they  can  emulate 
the  smartness  of  their  rivals.  Now  we  have  the 
Frenchman  afloat  we  want  him  to  do  one  other 
thing,  the  better  to  stimulate  amicable  rivalry,  and 
that  is,  —  build  his  own  yachts.  Contests  then,  of 
an  international  character,  will  be  regarded  with 
increased  interest,  and  the  results  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  competitors  of  both  nations. 

The  Russians  have  a  yacht  club  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  Swedes  have  one  at  Stockholm  ;  but 
neither  seem  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  match-sail- 
in"'.  The  St.  Petersburg  club  numbers  about  a 
dozen  large  schooners  of  English  build,  and  in 
1852  they  essayed  a  regatta  at  Cronstadt,  and 
from  the  chronicles  we  have  at  hand,  the  two  yacht 
matches  sailed  were  contested  >vith  as  much  inter- 
est and  spirit  as  such  matches  usually  are  on  the 
English  coatt.  The  English  cutter,'  War-hawk, 
sixtv-six  tons,  Vice-Commander  Bartlett,  R.  L. 
Y.  6.,  won  the  first  match,  and  Claymore,  schoon- 
er, one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  M.  A.  Campbell,  won 
the  second :  the  prizes* were  two  a;old  vases,  value 
respectively,  £120  and  £150.  Hie  Crimean  war 
interfered  with  the  continuance  of  these  amenities 
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afioat,  and  we  believe  the  members  of  tlie  Imperial 
vaclit  club  have  made  no  attempt  to  rcinstitute  a 
re'^atui  since  1852,  even  amongst  themselves.  In- 
dt'fd,  there  are,  according  to  the  yacht  list  of  tlie 
t'lub,  only  six  yacht  owners,  beside  five  members 
ot"  the  lm{)erial  family,  and  a  succession  of  matches 
between  these  would  be  very  dull  work.  Evi- 
dently Russian  gentlemen,  liko  most  foreigners, 
discover  only  discomfort  in  yachting,  and  probably 
are  insensible  to  the  charms  of  keeping  a  yacht  on 
purpose  to  be  ill  in.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that 
many  Englishmen  have  as  much  natural  horror  of 
the  sea-saw  of  the  ocean  as  it  is  possible  for  either 
Russian  or  Turk  to  feel,  and  yet  they  keep  yachts, 
and  are  always  ill  when  they  are  under  way.  But 
an  Englishman  is  often  a  martyr  to  an  uncomfort- 
able fashion,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  some 
voluntarily  enduring  misery  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ing the  distinction  such  a  characteristic  custom  as 
yatching  gives. 

Notwithstanding  that  match-sailing  gives  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  distinctiveness,  vigor,  and  power  of 
captivation  to  yachting,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
snch  contests  are  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  the  pas- 
time. On  the  contrary,  yachting  is  loved  and  pur- 
sued, in  some  instances,  to  a  fantastic  extent,  for 
itself  alone  ;  that  is,  we  presume,  for  the  advantage 
of  enjoying  the  invigorating  influences  of  cruising 
under  a  blue  sky,  and  in  an  uncontaminated  atmos- 
phere. The  humorist's  accoimt  of  yachting  was 
"living  in  a  chest  moored  near  Margate  jetty"; 
now  a  yacht,  according  to  the  "  yacht  list,"  may 
range  in  size  from  2|^  to  400  tons,  and  to  live  in 
one  of  the  former  tonnage  would  certainly  be  liv- 
ing in  a  very  confined  spiice  indeed  ;  but  a  bachelor 
may  find  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  living  on  board 
a  vessel  of  25  tons.  Of  cotu'se  there  are  some 
owners  of  large  vessels  who  never  live  on  board,  or 
at  least  for  not  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  simply  keej)  yachts  because  it  is  the  fashion,  ami 
for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  few  hours'  sailing  in 
very  fine  weather.  'Inis  can  scarcely  be  called 
yachting,  any  more  than  the  mere  keeping  of  hunt- 
ers by  a  gentleman  could  be  called  fox-hunting. 
Still,  we  frequently  find  that  the  owner  of  a  yachi;, 
who  finds  it  disagreeable  living  on  board,  •  enters 
with  much  zest  into  yacht  matches,  and  he  is  gen- 
erally very  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  his  boats,  the 
dress  of  his  crew,  and'  the  gilt  stripe  around  his 
vessel's  sides ;  he  is  also  extremely  anxious  to  get 
her  moored  as  near  as  jwssible  to  the  public  prom- 
enade or  pier,  and  is  sure  to  have  her  photographed. 
Certainly  living  on  board  a  yacht  with  half  a  dozen 
people  is  a  dreadful  trial  sometimes,  and  going  on 
shore  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  freedom  worth 
making  the  most  of.  It  is  necessarily  very  close 
qnarterfi  on  board,  and  in  such  limited  space  there 
is  no  escaping  each  other ;  so  if  matters  do  not  run 
smootlily,  the  social  aspect  must  become  very  awful, 
and  every  one  lalx)rs  with  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
that  a  man  is  suddenly  shocked  with  when  in  a 
railway  compartment  he  finds  himself  sitting  op- 
posite an  exasperated  creditor.  This  kind  of  acci- 
dent ought  not  to  occur  in  a  well-assorted  family, 
but  whilst  human  imperfections  endure,  small  smv 
face  troubles  will  arise  in  the  most  ably  regulated 
fraternity.  But  an  ordinary  man  is  not  sufficiently 
a  philosopher  to  eschew  living  on  board  his  yacht 
because  he  dreads  the  infirmities  of  his  wife's 
temj>er,  or  fears  his  guests  will  quarrel  over  their 
pet  idiosyncrasies,  which  are  sure  to  become  appar- 
ent in  confinement.     An  Englishman  who  keeps  a 


yacht  afloat  is  not  quite  such  a  squeaiuisli  animal  as 
this,  and  if  he  does  not  live  on  board,  it  is  {a*obably 
because  he  prefers  living  on  shore. 

Match-sailing  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed very  systematically  until  the  Royal  Thames 
Club  took  it  in  hand  about  the  year  1823.  .On  the 
Solent,  from  tlie  time  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  was 
established  in  the  Waterloo  year,  regattas  were  oc- 
casionally held ;  but  the  yachts  sailed  withotit  classi- 
fication or  time  allowance,  and  it  was  soon  made 
apparent  that  the  advantage  lay  all  on  the  side  of 
the  large  cutters.  Consequently  owners,  who  were 
fond  of  being  in  the  van,  built  enormous  "  one 
masters  "  approaching  two  hundred  tons,  such  as 
the  old  Arundel,  Menai,  Alarm,  Lulworth,  and 
Pearl.  Experience  soon  taught  the  owners  of 
these  vessels  that  racing  such  big  crafl  was  a  very 
expensive  game,  and  for  some  years  match-sailing 
was  indulged  in  with  very  faint  zest  on  the  Solent. 
However,  it  was  pursued  witli  an  unwonted  degree 
of  hveliness  on  the  Thames  between  vessels  of  di^ 
ferent  classes,  ranging  from  seven  to  twenty-five 
tons.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  famous  were  the 
Mystery  of  Lord  A.  Paget  and  the  Phantom  of  Mr. 
A.  O.  Wilkinson.  The  latter  is  afloat  somewhere, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  fastest  of  her  tonnage.  Then 
there  was  an  equally  famous  cutter,  the  Thought, 
which  has  sailed  many  a  good  match  against  the 
Phantom,  and  even  to  this  day  is  famous  for  her 
speed.  The  matches  between  these  vessels  were 
generally  sailed  from  Greenwich  to  the  Nore  light- 
ship and  back,  and  were  confined  to  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  Thames  Club  ;  but  since  1846  the  match- 
es have  been  thrown  open  to  any  vessels  belonging 
to  a  Royal  Yacht  Club.  This  proved  to  be  a  most 
excellent  policy,  and  some  very  smart  vessels 
straightway  went  round  to  the  Thames,  such  as 
the  Heroine,  Secret,  Cynthia,  and  Cygnet,  of  about 
30  ttms  each. 

But  these  crack  vessels  were  altogether  eclipsed 
in  1849  by  tlie  renowned  Mosquito,  an  iron  vessel 
of  50  tons,  built  and  owned  by  Mr.  Mare.  This 
yacht  proved  a  veritable  flyer,  and  for  speed  was, 
at  that  tune,  much  superior  to  any  other  cutter 
afloat  in  fair  whole-sail  breezes.  In  1850  she  beat 
the  resuscitated  Arrow,  then  of  84  tons,  and  the 
crack  cutter  of  the  Solent ;  but  the  next  year  she 
was  very  unexpectedly  outmatched  on  the  Thames. 
In  June,  1851,  the  Volante,  of  50  tons,  appeared, 
having  been  built,  it  was  said,  in  a  month ;  at  any  rate 
she  appeared  without  copper,  having  a  blackleaded 
bottom,  and  her  ballast  was  only  stowed  in  her 
hull  on  the  morning  of  the  match.  Of  course  she 
had  at  that  time  no  internal  fittings ;  but  even  as  she 
appeared,  she  was  the  most  marvellous  production 
the  yachting  world  has  ever  seen.  She  was  built  for 
light  top-sail  breezes,  and  it  was  not  expected  she 
would  distinguish  herself  in  heavj'  weather.  Her 
first  appearance  was  an  extraordinary  success.  She 
beat  the  Mosquito  in  running  down  from  Erith  to 
tlie  Nore,  and  went  away  from  her  still  more  in 
beating  back.  But  there  was  very  little  wind; 
tlie  match  lasted  ten  hours.  However,  they  who 
were  dissatisfied  must  have  been  convinced  of  her 
superiority  during  the  next  week,  for  she  then  in  a 
fine  breeze  fairly  beat  the  Moscjuito  by  fifteen 
seconds,  afier  being  kept  shaking  in  the  Avind  twenty 
minutes  whilst  her  crew  were  repairing  a  burst  bob- 
stay.  There  is  no  doubt  these  two  cutters  at  that 
date  (1851)  represented  the  very  highest  excellence 
in  yacht  building,  and  nothing  has  been  produced 
to  surpass  them  in  any  marked  degree  since.     It 
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must  be  n^tnembcred  that  thirty  years  ago  cutters 
were  very  difft-rcnt  firom  what  they  arc  now ;  they 
then  had  very  full  bowa  anil  high  frt-c  board  for- 
wanl,  and  tlicir  greatest  beam  was  considerably 
forward  of  midships,  tapering  off  towards  the  quar- 
ters. The  mast  was  stepped  well  forward,  and 
very  large  mainpails  and  booms  were  necessarily 
carried-  The  Mo^iuito  and  Volante  were  desired 
on  very  opposite  principles  to  this  ;  they  had  sharp 
runs  fore  and  aft,  no  rise  forward,  very  sharji  bot- 
toms, small  beams,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  ballast. 
Their  masts  were  stepped  just  fonvard  of  their  mid- 
ship sections,  and  they  even  carried  a  greater  spread 
of  canvas  than  the  vessels  of  larger  beam.  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  was  of  couri^e  very  disi^atisfied  to 
find  tlie  Arrow  so  easily  beaten  by  these  new  cut- 
ters, and  at  once  had  her  lengthened  by  the  bow 
from  his  own  dcsi^ins,  increasing  her  tonnage  from 
84  to  102  tons.  She  then  appeared  with,  as  before, 
a  great  deal  of  beam,  small  displacement,  and  very 
little  ballast.  Her  success  was  decided,  and  she 
reigned  the  most  popular  cutter  for  many  years, 
defying  the  best  productions  of  yacht  builder?. 
Her  great  point  was  reaching,  and  to  tlxis  day,  we 
believe,  there  is  nothing  afloat  of  her  tonnage  that 
is  so  fast  when  sailing  a  couple  of  points  off  the 
wind.  But  in  turning  close-hauled  —  the  quality 
par  excellence  of  a  sailing-vessel  —  she  was  never 
so  good  as  the  sharp-lined  and  heavily  ballasted 
Mosouito,  Volante,  and  Lulworth,  and  although  she 
is  a  nnc  sea-boat,  she  is  dreadfully  slow  on  a  wind 
if  there  is  much  sea  disturbance,  as  the  shape  of  her 
bow  will  not  allow  of  her  being  driven.  Of  her  bad 
weatherly  qualities  we  had  a  very  striking  example, 
BO  recently  as  last  summer,  during  a  fine  breeze  in- 
side the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  ninning  from  Cowes  to 
the  Warner  light-vessel,  she  beat  uje  Christabel  at 
least  a  mile  ;  but  when  they  came  on  the  wind  the 
superiority  of  the  stiff  little  cutter  was  at  once  ap- 
parent ;  she  laid  right  through  from  the  Warner 
to  Cowes,  whilst  the  Arrow  had  to  make  a  couj)le 
of  boards  to  fetch  the  same  point.  However,  her 
splendid  reaching  powers  always  gave  her  one  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  cutters  after  her  alteration, 
until  the  advent  of  the  Fiona,  78  tons,  in  1865,  and 
the  Condor,  182  tons,  and  Oimara,  165-tons  in  1866. 
Still,  it  was  verj-  gratifying  to  find  a  cutter  of  the 
old  school  so  defiantly  holding  her  own  for  so  many 
years,  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find 
her  pwner  bring  her  out  again,  remodelled,  as 
great  a  triumph  as  ever.  Tlie  two  fastest  cutters 
of  less  than  100  tons  afloat  now,  in  light  topsail 
breezes,  are  the  Vanguard  and  Fiona ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  either  of  these  could  invaria- 
bly beat  the  Mosquito  or  Volante,  witli  the  usual 
time  allowance  lor  excess  of  tonnage.  We  thus 
fail  to  see  that  any  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  improvement  of  cutters  ftxjm  the  point  at- 
tained by  the  two  crack  vessels  of  1851.  But  al- 
though our  cutters  were  so  near  their  present  per- 
fection in  1851,  schooners  at  that  date  nad  no  pre- 
tensions to  excellence  beyond  comfort  on  board 
and  their  fine  sea-goin^  qualities,  —  quite  enough 
to  recommend  them,  the  stanch  lover  of  cruising 
will  say.  But  just  about  that  time  yacht  matches 
were  l)eing  revived  with  such  startling  vigor  and 
interest,  t£at  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  nation,  ana  it  was  fimnd  schooners  were  so 
much  inferior  in  weatherly  qualities  to  cutters,  that  a 
50-ton  cutter  was  classed  with  a  130-ton  schooner; 
even  then,  unless  a  reaching  wind  happened  to  pre- 
vail, tlie  cutter  was  the  most  advantageously  placed. 


Intelligence  was  probably  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic  that  we  were  a  nation  extravagantly  fond 
of  yachting  and  match-bailing,  and  yet  were  content 
with  schooners  that  were  extraordinary  only  for 
their  slowness  and  indifferent  weatherly  qualities. 
There  is  no  doubt  tliat  at  this  date  our  Duilders, 
and  especially  such  a  wonderfully  shrewd  and  suc- 
cessful yachtsman  as  the  late  4lr.  Joseph  Weld, 
were  perfectly  aware  our  large  yachts  were  much 
inferior  in  model  to  the  then  matchless  cutters  Mos- 
quito and  Volante.  The  Alarm,  193  tons,  was 
probably  the  best  of  the  large  cutters,  and  the 
ritania  represented  what  must  be  considered  for 
that  date  a  new  class  of  schooner. 

But  we  must  admit  we  were  far  behind  in  excel- 
lence, in  these  examples  of  a  large  class  of  yacht,  of 
what  could  have  been  produced.  Tlie  Americans 
mtnessed  this,  and  availed  themselves  of  an  advan- 
tage they  had  obtained  in  devoting  special  atten- 
tion to  windward  sailing,  by  sending  over  in  1851, 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  schooner  yacht 
America,  and  they  found  us  quite  imprepared  to 
compete  witli  her.  As  we  have  before  said,  the 
Titania,  of  100  tons,  was  the  best  schooner  we  had, 
and  represented  a  new  school ;  she  was  built  of  iron 
on  the  wave-line  principle,  with  a  much  larger  dis- 
placement than  the  America,  and  her  rig  was  very 
different.  She  had  two  topsails,  fore  staysail,  jib, 
and  flying  jib.  The  Amenca  carried  no  topsails, 
excepting  a  very  small  main-gaff  jib  header  off  a 
wind,  and  had  no  head  sails  beyond  a  forestaysail 
laced  to  a  boom.  It  is  true  that  she  set  an  outer 
jib  when  going  free,  but  even  then  that  was  seldom 
done.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  America  had 
practically  but  three  sails,  and  they  were  cut  and 
stood  to  perfection  for  windward  sailing;  the  Titan- 
ia had  seven  working  sails,  beside  squaresails,  and 
moreover  we  did  not  at  that  date  properly  under- 
stand cutting  sails  for  flatness.  Besides  having  an 
advantage  in  sails,  it  must  be  allowed  the  America's 
lines  and  sections  were  superior  for  speed  to  the 
Titania's,  and  indeed  her  general  superiority  was  so 
apparent  that  no  one  was  surprised  at  her  unequiv- 
ocal triumph  when  matched  against  our  schooners. 
But  although  we  so  fully  admit  she  was  unequalled 
in  this  particular  way,  we  are  quite  satisfied  our  two 
crack  cutters  were  more  than  equal  to  her  in  weath- 
erly qualities  in  moderate  weather.  Wlicn  she 
sailed  her  first  match,  and  won  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadi-on  Cup,  she  beat  such  cutters  as  the  Volante, 
Wildfire,  Arrow,  Alarm,  and  Aurora;  and  thi^  best 
of  the  schooners  were  the  Titania,  Constance,  Boat- 
rice,  and  Gypsy  Queen.  The  course  was  round  the 
Isle  of  Wiglit,  and  the  match  lasted  ten  and  a  half 
hours.  Of  course  the  wind  Mas  paltrj-,  and  in 
turning  up  the  back  of  the  island  to  the  westward 
the  Arrow  got  ashore,  but  some  of  the  cutters 
weathered  on  the  America  whilst  the  wind  held 
true ;  still  the  latter,  by  good  management  and 
good  luck,  was  the  first  round  the  Needles,  and 
5ien,  goose-winging,  made  off  up  the  Solent,  whilst 
the  others  were  lialf  jammed  by  a  tide  outside,  with 
scarcely  any  wind.  Tlie  result  was,  the  America 
ver}-  cleverfy  won  the  Squadron  Cup,  and  the  next 
week  she  unmistakably  i)roved  her  power  over  our 
schooners  by  l>eating  the  Titania  fiity-onc  minutes 
in  a  twenty  miles'  run,  dead  to  leeward  for  the  beat 
back,  a  fine  breeze  blowing  true  in  strength  and 
direction.  After  tliis  achievement  she  was  sold  by 
her  owner  to  Lord  do  BIa«iuiere  for  £  4,000,  and 
went  up  tte  Mediterranean.  The  succeeding  year 
she  was  beaten  by  the  Mos«iuito  and  Airow,  after 
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an  eight  hours'  match  round  tlie  island.  Of  course 
plenty  of  excuses  were  made  for  her,  but  we  are 
quite  content  to  believe  the  cutters  were  better  than 
tne  schooner  in  turning  to  windward  hy  short 
boards.  However,  we  had  still  no  schooner  that 
could  vie  with  her  acknowledged  supremacy  in 
weatherly  qualities,  although  our  builders  did  their 
best  to  model  one  atler  the  great  example.  At  last 
the  Swedes  came  to  the  rescue,  and  sent  over  the 
Sverige,  and  she  certainly  promised  to  beat  the 
America.  A  match  was  arranged  similar  to  that 
sailed  by  the  Titania,  and  the  Sverige  beat  the 
Yankee  eight  minutes  in  the  run  before  the  wind ; 
but  tlie  Swede,  in  gybing  for  the  beat  back,  carried 
away  her  nuiin  gaff,  and  although  the  spar  was 
fished,  her  mainsail  could  not  be  set  properly,  and 
the  America  eventually  won  by  twenty-five  minutes. 
After  this  event,  we  do  not  recollect  hearing  any- 
thing of  the  America  for  many  years. 

We  just  now  alluded  to  the  endeavors  of  the 
builders  to  produce  a  schooner  that  should  equal 
the  America.  They  failed;  but  an  English  gen- 
tleman, in  1853,  was  more  successful.  Mr.  Joseph 
Weld  correctly  appreciated  every  excellence  of  the 
fiimous  Yankee,  and  quite  unabashed  by  her  prow- 
ess, set  to  work  to  produce  something  that  would 
beat  her.  He  altered  his  large  cutter  Alarm  to  a 
248  tons  schooner,  and  to  tliis  day  she  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fastest  yachts  we  have.  She 
beat  the  America  in  1861  ;  but  the  latter  then 
appeared  under  so  many  deteriorating  alterations, 
and  was  so  wretchedly  sailed,  that  that  victory 
alone  would  give  the  Alarm  no  prestige.  It  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  disguised,  that  two  private  gen- 
tlemen, from  1852  to  1865,  defied  all  the  skill  of 
oiu"  best  builders  with  the  Alarm  schooner  and  the 
Arrow  cutter;  the  latter,  we  have  already  stated, 
was  successfully  altered  in  1852.  Tlie  builders 
soon  grew  tired  of  attempting  "  Americas."  Tlie 
only  two  that  were  at  all  successes  were  the  Glori- 
ana  and  Viking,  —  the  latter  is  now  owned  by  H. 
R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  —  and  gradually 
worked  into  a  style  of  their  own ;  seeing  it  so  re- 
peatedly manifested  that  cutters  were  superior  to 
schooners,  they  set  about  making  schooners  as  much 
like  cutters  as  possible.  Their  first  prominent  suc- 
cess was  die  Aline,  of  216  tons,  built  by  Camper 
and  Nicholson,  in  1859  ;  but  she  was  beaten  by  the 
Alarm,  after  a  splendid  match  in  half  a  gale  of  wind, 
in  1861. 

We  do  not  think  they  met  afterwards ;  but  as 
neither  vessel  has  been  materially  altered  since  that 
date,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Alarm  would 
not  again  be  victorious  in  a  strong  wind.  We  have, 
however,  seen  her  beaten  tliis  season  by  both  the 
Cambria,  Egeria,  and  Guinevere ;  but  in  very  light 
breezes.  Still,  it  was  seen  that  the  Alarm  labored 
under  a  certain  disadvantage  without  proportionate 
benefit,  by  reason  of  her  raking  masts,  when  run- 
ning, and  Mr.  Duppas  has  now  had  them  stepped 
nearly  upright,  the  same  as  the  Cambria's,  Egeria' s, 
and  other  schooners.  How  far  she  will  be  benefited 
by  this  change  we  are  unable  yet  to  say ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  her  shortcomings  with  the  wind 
quite  abaft,  will  be  quite  removed.  Since  the  Aline 
was  built,  many  other  fine  and  e([ually  fast  schoon- 
ers have  been  set  afloat,  such  as  the  Egeria,  161 
tons,  by  Wanhill,  of  Poole ;  Pantomime,  140  tons, 
and  Cambria,  199  tons,  by  Ratsey,  of  Cowes  ;  Guin- 
evere, 294  tons  ;  and  Blue  Belle,  160  tons,  by  Cam- 
per and  Nicholson,  of  Gosport.  Now  these  vessels 
principally  depend   upon  ballast  for  stiffness,  and 


the  American  yachts  are  chiefly  dependent  on  b'-am 
for  a  similar  quality.  We  have  not  much  hesitation 
in  saying  the  English  builders  are  right  for  gaining 
really  good  weatherly  (qualities  in  fair  weather  or 
foul ;  and  we  have  small  doubt  they  have  at  last 
got  the  weather  gauge  of  American  builders,  — 
that,  however,  the  coming  season  will  in  a'A  proba- 
bility more  satisfactorily  afford  evidence.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  English  schooners 
are  now  better  rigged  and  canvassed,  are  better  as 
sea  boats,  and  faster  sailers,  on  or  off  the  wind, 
thsin  any  American  yacht.  And  here  we  cannot 
help  awarding  our  builders  a  word  of  praise  for 
their  unwavering  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  success ; 
nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  how  ably,  in  many 
cases,  the  builder's  skill  has  been  assisted  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  owners.  We  can  now  fearlessly  challenge 
the  Americans  for  superiority ;  and  we  trust  they 
will  send  us  a  formidable  champion.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Sappho,  which  came  over  last  autumn,  to 
be  the  best  our  transatlantic  friends  ha\e ;  and  we 
confidently  expect  they  can  send  one  that  will,  at 
least,  fairly  distinguish  herself. 

Tlius  far  we  have  seen  that  the  arrival  of  a  soli- 
tary vessel  in  our  waters  in  1851  has  exercised  a 
wonderfully  beneficial  influence  on  English  yacht- 
building,  so  far  as  schooners  are  concerned  ;  and, 
although  our  builders  have  failed  as  exact  imitators, 
they  have  been  successful  out  of  the  multitude  of 
experiments  tliey  made.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far 
as  cutters  are  concerned,  the  Americans  could  teach 
us  nothing  in  1851  ;  neither  can  they  at  the  present 
time.  Perhaps  we  have  arrived  as  near  perfection 
as  possible  in  this  line  ;  yet  it  seems  hard  to  be  sat- 
isfied until  we  have  seen  a  cutter  disj)lay  an  equal 
superiority  over  all  others,  on  all  points,  in  every 
strength  of  wind,  from  hall"  a  gale  to  light  topsail 
breezes.  At  present,  the  two  fastest  cutters  under 
100  tons  —  Fiona  and  Vanguard  —  can  be  easily 
beaten  by  such  vessels  as  the  Menai,  80  tons; 
Sphinx,  47  tons ;  or  even  the  old  Marina,  of  65  tons, 
if  they  are  obliged  to  sail  with  a  couple  of  reefs 
down.  This  glaring  defect  seems  to  be  principally 
owing  to  their  builder's  carrying  the  narrow-beam, 
sharp-bottom,  and  heavy-ballasting  principles  to 
just  that  extreme  point  —  as  in  the  bygone  days  of 
shifting  ballast  —  where  each  becomes  a  positive 
evil.  Now  tlie  Sphinx  —  one  of  Hatcher's  many 
successful  cutters  —  has  not  only  a  remarkably 
powerful  hull,  but  is  very  fast  either  on  or  ofl'  the 
wind,  and  has  fairly  beaten,  receiving  a  time  allow- 
ance, the  beautiful  Fiona  in  light  weather.  It 
therefore  seems  almost  certain  that  a  vessel  of 
double  tonnage  built  on  her  lines  would  be  more 
than  a  match  even  for  such  a  fleet  cutter  as  the  one 
we  have  instanced. 

We  have  stated  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
rival  merits  of  British  and  American  yachts  being 
again  tested  during  the  summer  of  1869,  a  challenge 
having  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  owner 
of  the  Cambria  schooner.  That  challenge  has  been 
acce])ted  by  Mr.  Bennett,  the  owner  of  a  fine  schoon- 
er called  the  Dauntless ;  but  the  stipulated  Atlan- 
tic course,  of  not  less  than  3,000  miles,  is  not  one 
that  is  very  likely  to  afford  a  fair  test  of  merit. 
Mr.  Ashbury's  great  desire  seems  to  be  to  receive 
the  Royal  x  acht  Squadron  Cup,  won  bv  the  Amer- 
ica in  1851,  and  now  held  by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  as  a  perpetual  challenge  cup.  llie  commo- 
dore of  the  club  (Mr.  Stebbing,  owner  of  the  Phan- 
tom schooner)  is  disposed  to  give  Mr.  Ashbury  an 
opportunity  of  doing  this  in  American  waters  ;  and 
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■when  the  Cambria  makes  tlie  attempt  we  shall 
heartily  wiiih  her  success.  But  tliis  Atlantic  course, 
cxceptinfT  for  the  sake  of  adventure  and  possible 
sldpwreek,  is  a  very  useless  tlunj;  to  attempt.  It  is 
true  the  Americans,  who  seem  very  proud  of  those 

y  tremendous  things,  were  pretty  successfid  in 

ir  match  from  New  York  to  Cowes  in  December, 
186G  ;  but,  at  the  best,  it  is  a  very  dismal  thing  to 
do;  and  that  event,  altliough  attended  with  such 
even  results,  did  not  in  any  way  prove  the  superior- 
ity of  one  vessel  over  anotlicr.  Indeed,  probably 
the  worst  vessel  won  by  superior  navigation,  as 
tlie  one  wliich  was  the  last  to  arrive  at  Cowes  was 
die  first  to  sight  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  must  have  won 
but  for  the  stupidity  of  her  navigator.  We  can 
only  say,  if  such  a  match  does  take  place  in  Septem- 
ber between  an  English  and  an  American  yacht, 
that  our  hope  is  a  .whole-sail  steady  head  wind  pre- 
vail ;  should  they  have  a  leading  wind  abaft  the 
beam,  as  the  Vesta,  Fleetwing,  and  Henrietta  had 
in  1866,  there  is  not  much  doubt  the  American 
yacht  will  win  on  that  one  point  of  sailing ;  and,  as 
tlie  Dauntless  is  a  third  more  tonnage  than  the 
Cambria,  chances  will  be  in  her  favor  should  they 
be  troubled  with  a  gale  during  the  passage  across. 

We  do  not  await  the  result  with  any  great  de- 
gree of  interest,  as  we  apprehend  nothing  but 
chance  in  the  contest,  botli  as  regards  strength  and 
direction  of  wind  and  success  in  navigation.  It  is, 
of  course,  unlikely  the  vessels  will  keep  within 
sight  of  each  other  more  than  n  few  hours,  and 
after  the  separation  takes  place  we  do  not  even  see 
what  interest  those  on  board  can  take  in  the 
match,  unless  it  be  wondering  if  both  vessels  are 
blessed  with  the  same  kind  of  weather.  We  are 
quite  satisfied  to  let  the  Cambria  go  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  English  yacht-building,  and  anticipate 
her  triumph  in  American  waters,  if  a  sensible 
course  be  chosen,  such  as  the  America  was  favored 
with  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  1851. 

English  yacht  owners  have  what  are  called 
"  Channel  matches,"  such  as  from  the  Thames,  or 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  French  coast ;  but  they,  as  a 
rule,  are  governed  by  fluking,  and  it  is  quite  an 
exception  to  see  tlie  merits  of  all  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  such  struggles  fairly  tested.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  no  interest  or  excitement  over 
these  events,  as  all  the  vessels  are  continually 
under  command  of  the  eye  ;  and  so  far,  in  spite  of 
the  probable  variableness  of  the  motive  force,  even 
in  so  circumscribed  a  radius  as  half  a  dozen  miles, 
it  is  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  Altogether  these  Chan- 
nel matches  invest  the  sport  with  a  certain  charac- 
ter, and  give  that  bold  flavor  to  yachting  which 
could  not  be  gained  by  "  pot-hunting  "  up  rivers 
and  creeks.  But  the  danger  of  having  a  fluking 
match  is  not  peculiar  to  Channel  courses,  and  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  find  vessels  "  out  in  a  calm  " 
on  the  Solent,  or  anywhere  else  on  tlie  British 
coast.  Indecil,  we  frequently  hear  of  matches  at 
regattas  having  to  be  mailed  over  two  or  three  times 
on  account  of  the  wind's  treachery.  Y''et,  so  far  as 
our  experience  and  knowledge  guide  us,  the  most 
satisfactorily  contested  matches  have  been  sailed  in 
what  Mr.  Bennett  calls  "  inkind  waters."  Channel 
matches  were  originally  promoted  for  the  avowed 
jiurpose  of  giving  yacht  owners,  who  did  not  care 
for  the  ordinary  sport  afibrded  by  regattas,  an  op- 
portunity of  participating  in  the  excitement  of 
matches  with  a  fair  chance  of  success ;  but  such 
owners  have  discovered  themselves  even  here  at  a 
disadvantage,  as  it  is  found  a  n-a!   racing  yacht 


has  just  as  much  superiority  over  one  fitted  for 
cruisiuf;  in  a  Channel  match,  as  she  has  over  one  in 
a  match  sailed  inside  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  must 
be  understood  tliat  a  racing  yacht,  although  fitted 
up  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  for  cruising,  Ls 
much  more  heavily  sparred,  canvassed,  and  bal- 
lasted than  one  merely  intended  fur  racing,  llieir 
hulls  may  be  equally  good,  and  the  diflerence  only 
exist  in  the  power  of  propulsion  ;  still,  that  is  suth- 
cient  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  racing  yacht,  and 
should  she  be  matched  against  the  snugly  rigged 
cruiser,  the  latter  is  only  likely  to  distinguish  her- 
self when  the  racer  is  obUged  to  take  down  some 
reefs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  match-sailing  gives  an 
impetus  to  yacht-building,  and  we  may  safely  at- 
tribute our  present  excellence  in  this  particular 
line  to  the  lively  rivalry  that  has  been  maintained 
for  the  last  thirty  years  among  yacht  owners.  We 
know  many  would  not  keep  yachts  at  all  if  it  were 
not  for  racing  them  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  met  with 
the  man  who,  although  never  racing  his  yacht,  dis- 
played any  lack  of  interest  in  the  sport.  The  only 
wonder  seems  to  be  that,  seeing  such  a  nationally 
important  and  extensive  institution  as  yachting 
receives  its  primary  force  from  matches,  no  en- 
couragement, or  very  scant,  should  be  awarded  it 
in  this  respect  by  tlie  State.  Queen's  Plates  are 
common  enough  on  the  turf,  and  there  now  they 
are  of  little  service  and  little  appreciated  in  these 
latter  days,  when  anything  is  better  than  a  "  weight 
for  age"  race  for  betting.  A  Queen's  Cup  at  a 
yacht  club  i*egatta  is  a  thing  coveted  and  con- 
tested with  zest,  and  the  fortunate  winner  is  sure 
to  ornament  his  sideboard  with  the  trophy.  What 
the  ultimate  fate  of  all  the  Queen's  Plates  won  on 
the  turf  is,  we  should  not  like  to  say ;  but  we  may 
express  a  fear  that  they  are  often  only  prized  for 
their  weio;ht  in  silver.  We  should,  therefore,  like 
to  sec  a  little  more  Civil  List  libei*ality  bestowed 
where  it  will  be  more  honorably  estimated,  and  be 
of  greater  practical  service.  It  would  foster  no 
vice,  for  as  yet  yacht  racing  is  j)ure  and  simple 
rivalry,  and  it  nas  not  been  found  necessary  to 
encumber  it  with  betting  to  make  the  sport  inter- 
esting. Crews  know  no  scheme,  object,  or  motive, 
but  to  win ;  and  we  trust  this  natural  combative- 
ness  will  be  never  impaired  by  such  a  disastrous 
stimulant  as  betting. 

We  find  by  "  Hunt's  Yacht  List "  that  each 
owner  of  a  yacht  out  of  the  two  thousand  belongs 
to  one  or  more  yacht  clubs,  and  in  some  instances 
to  as  niauv  as  nine  or  ten.  But,  in  reality,  many 
of  these  clubs  have  very  little  to  do  with  yachting 
beyond  having  an  annual  match,  and  they  bid  for 
and  accept  members  •  like  an  insurance  society. 
Some  of  them  arc  very  strong  in  this  i*espect,  as  no 
doubt  it  is  considered  a  g(X)d  thing  by  many  to 
find  the  means  of  associating  with  men  who  can 
atford  to  keep  yachts  so  easy  a  matter  as  tlie  an- 
nual payment  of  two  or  three  guineas.  The  oldest 
yacht  club  is  the  Royal  Cork,  having  been  founded 
in  1 720 ;  but  the  club  that  really  became  a  centre  of 
yachtinir,  and  gave  to  it  a  vigor  and  growth  was  the 
Koval  Yacht  Stpiadron,  founded  in  1815,  at  Cowes. 
'to  belong  to  this  club  it  was  necessary  to  own  a 
yacht  of  not  less  tlian  thirty  tons,  and  thus  it  was 
strictly  "  Tlie  Y''acht  Club,"  as  it  was  originally 
designated.  The  Prince  Ri'gent  wa><  a  member  of 
and  patronized  the  club  when  yachting,  and  in 
1820  gave  it  right  to  U'.  termed  the  "Royal  Yacht 
Club  " ;  in  1833  its  title  was  altered  to  tlie  "  Royal 
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Yaiht  Squadron,"  we  belieye,  at  the  pu«r<:08tion  of 
its  ComuicMlore,  the  Earl  of  Yarb<)n)aj.rh,  who  was 
very  fond  of  leading  a  squadron  of  yachts  in  bis  fine 
brigantine.  Falcon.  Uo,  then  the  lion.  Charles  Pel- 
ham,  was  one  of  the  tbrty  who  founded  the  club,  and 
gave  nearly  all  his  time  and  attention  to  yachting, 
lie  certainly  thought  it  the  most  important  and  ser- 
viceable recreation  an  English  gentleman  could  in- 
dulge in,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  imitated  by  the 
Maixjuis  of  Buckingham,  Marquis  of  Thomond,  the 
Earl  of  Uxbridge,  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  the  Earl  of 
Craven,  Lord  Vernon,  Lord  Ponsonby,  Mr.  J.  Weld, 
and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  the  Falcon,  and 
rendered  the  admiral  some  service  by  the  convey- 
ance of  despatches.  He  became  (}uite  entliusiastic 
about  carrying  despatches,  and  he  was  often  humor- 
ed ;  upon  one  occasion  he  was  directed  to  convey  a 
despatch  by  an  admiral,  who  might  have  felt  him- 
self bored,  to  the  commander  of  a  frigate  that  was 
cruising  away  trom  the  fleet.  It  simply  said,  "  Give 
Lord  Yarborough  a  good  dinner,  and  he  will  give 
you  a  better  in  return."  So  great  was  his  fondness 
for  command  afloat,  that  it  was  said  he  oifered  to 
build  and  man  a  Mgate  if  the  Admiralty  would 
give  him  a  commission :  but  of  course  such  a  thing 
could  not  be  done.     He  adhered  to  his  favorite 

Eastime  to  the  last  and  died  on  board  his  yacht, 
Lcstrel,  at  Viga.  A  granite  monument  was  after- 
wards erected  to  his  memory  cm  Berabridge  Down, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Koyal  Yacht  Squadron 
was  found,  perhaps,  a  little  too  exclusive  to  extend 
its  benefits  to  all  yachtsmen  who  seemed  by  gener- 
al ccmsent  to  make  the  Isle  of  Wight  their  rendez- 
vous, and  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  at  Ryde, 
became,  in  consequence,  established  in  1845. 

Tlies^e  two,  out  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  clubs, 
at  different  places  around  the  coast,  are  the  most 
important,  and  are  distinctly  "  yacht "  clubs  ;  the 
Cowes  Club  is  a  kind  of  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
Ryde  may  represent  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  similar  distinction  between  the 
visitors  to  each  town.  The  Royal  Thames  Yacht 
Club  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  earthly  Paradise  by 
the  soi-disant  yachtsmen,  and  can  boast  of  more 
members  and  a  larger  fleet  of  yachts  than  any  other 
yacht  club.  Its  liberality  in  giving  prizes  is  almost 
the  sole  incentive  to  yachting  on  the  Thames,  and 
we  now  annually  find  some  of  the  largest  yachts 
afloat  sailing  matches  on  the  river  ;  but  the  club  is 
growing  into  a  kind  of  scorn  for  these  ebb-and-flood 
drifting  matches,  and  sends  commissioners,  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  so  far  as  the  Nore  to  start 
matches  to  the  French  coast.  Indeed,  not  long 
since,  it  even  attempted  a  match  to  Gibraltar ;  but 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  a  little  too  much  for  its 
vacht-owning  members.  However,  although  the 
Royal  Tliames  Club  is  so  remote  fix)m  salt  water, 
the  true  element  is  in  its  combination  ;  and  its  in- 
fluence is  felt  wherever  a  yachting- station  has  been 
establi.-hed. 
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ANTIQUARIAN  LOGIC. 

A    TUUK    STOUT. 

The  recent  disGovery  of  Roman  antiquities  has 
been  followed  by  a  correspondence,  the  tone  of 
which  occasionally  reminds  one  of  the  disquisitions 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck.  It  would  l)e  invidious 
to  ])articularize,  where  the  correspondence  is  so  re- 
cent, and  where,  doubtless,  all  that  has  been  called 
fqrth  by  a  discovery  of  considerable  interest  has 


been  wTritten  in  perfect  good  faith.  But  here  and 
there  we  notice  traces  <rf"  tliat  quality  which  seems 
peculiar  to  the  true  antitjuarv-,  —  the  power  of  es- 
tabli.-hing  the  widest  possible  inferences  upon  the 
narrowest  possible  basis  of  fact. 

It  may  not  seem  malaprc^ioe,  therefore,  to  relate, 
at  this  time,  a  cireumstanee  which  rather  m^>re  th^n 
a  centurj-  ago  set  all  England  langhini;,  and  has 
been  made  the  foundation  of  two  of  the  most  humor- 
ous episodes  in  modem  fiction,  —  the  famous  "  prse- 
torium  "  scene  in  the  Antifiuarr,  and  the  story  of 
"Bill  Stumps  his  mark"  in  Pickwick.  Amusing 
as  both  those  stories  are,  they  yield  in  interest  to 
the  real  event  on  which  they  are  founded.  Mr. 
Oldbuck  had  but  four  letters  to  saddle  with  a  mean- 
ing, and  although  these  four  (A.  D.  L.  L.)  were 
verj'  amusingly  rendered  by  him  into  Agricola  di- 
cavit  libens  luhevs,  his  Aiews  were  not  met  by  rival 
absurdities.  The  story  also  halts  a  little,  for  it 
requires  a  strong  exercise  of  imagination  to  conceive 
that  one  of  the  '•  kale-suppers  of  Fife  "  should  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  carve  a  representation  of 
"  Aiken  Drum's  lang  ladle,"  with  the  initials  of  its 
description  appended.  There  is  a  similar  inconsist- 
ency in  the  story  of  the  stone  which  bore  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  apocryphal  Bill  Stumps,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  forced  aspect  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  attack  of 
archieological  enthusiasm,  which  nothing  in  the  re- 
corded conduct  of  that  &mous  man  would  have  led 
us  to  expect. 

To  turn,  however,  to  the  true  story,  on  which 
these  humorous  episodes  are  founded. 

Rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  some  laborers 
at  work  in  a  mar^^hy  heath  in  Northumberland  dis- 
covered a  fragment  of  stone  which  bore  marks  of 
squaring,  and  on  which  also  could  be  traced  a  few 
symbols  which  seemed  to  the  laborers  to  represent 
letters. 

Thev  caiTied  this  stone  to  the  squire  of  the  par- 
ish, who  had  it  cleaned ;  a  process  which  led  to 
the  detection  of  several  more  letters,  forming  with 
the  others  an  inscription  of  some  sort.  But  the 
letters  were  so  badly  drawn,  and  so  disfigured  by 
time  and  ill-usage,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
out  very  clearly  what  they  were  ;  and  as  for  mak- 
ing any  meaning  out  of  their  collective  force,  we 
shall  see  presently  that  that  required  the  exercise  of 
far  more  learning  and  ingenuity  than  were  to  be 
looked  for  from  a  simple  country  squire.  The  in- 
scription appeared  to  run  much  in  this  wise  :  — 
K-g^P-ON-T 
H-ISSI-D-E 
But  the  letters,  as  we  have  said,  were  severally  in- 
distinct, so  that  some  latitude  was  permissiwe  in 
their  interpretation. 

The  squire  presently  called  in  the  aid  of  the  rec- 
tor, and  together  tht-se  worthies  conned  the  worn 
old  stone.  \\Tiat  theories  they  formed  respecting  it, 
what  disputes,  perchance,  they  had  over  it,  history 
sayeth  not ;  all  that  is  known  is,  that  they  were 
unable  to  form  any  satisl'actory  hyjKrthesis;  but 
feeling  certain  that  th(^  stone  was  a  valuable  relic 
of  antiquity,  they  looked  about  them  for  projier  au- 
thorities to  whom  they  -might  refer  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  inscri]»tion. 

It  was  at  length  decided  that  the  parson  should 
take  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  and  ftn-ward  it  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  with  the  re<iuest  that  the 
members  of  that  learned  body  would  favor  the 
world  with  their  opinion  on  the  relic.  Nothing 
loath,  the  Society  proceeded  to  debate  with  their 
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ctwtoiaary  acumen  ufwn  all  the  oircuinstances  con- 
iHfCted  Willi  the  stone  and  its  <liseovory ;  autl  not 
BttCiBfied  Avith  thiifi,  leverid  iikitiIxts  sent  in  written 
papers  whieh  wort     "   '  1  l)el6re  the  Society, 

publislied  in  it«  Pi'  ami  cc»pied  into  most 

of  the  public  journals  m  mc  day. 

The  first  theory  was  put  forward  by  a  writer 
whom  we  will  call  Mr.  A.  llis  lucubrations  are 
too  valuable  to  bear  mutilation,  so  we  shall  give 
them  in  his  own  words. 

"  On  the  first  examination  of  this  stone,"  he  says, 
«*  I  was  not  able  to  form  any  satisfactory  conjecture 
conceruiu'jr  the  inscription ;  but  as  the  identity  of 
tlie  place  where  it  was  found  ought  to  be  material- 
ly considered,  I  wrote  to  a  gentleman  of  the  district 
for  information,  if  there  were  any  vestij^s  of  antiq- 
uity, such  as  camps,  fortifications,  or  the  like  in  the 
viciiia.;e.  In  answer  to  which  inquiry,  I  was  in- 
forineil  that  there  was  notliing  of  uiis  kind  which 
he  knew  of,  except  the  ruins  of  a  priory  about  a 
mile  distant."  One  might  have  supposed  that  A 
would  have  been  disheartened  at  this  circumstance, 
since  an  inscription  having  relation  to  the  priory 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  turned  up  at  so 
considerable  a  distance  from  the  building  itself — 
or  rather  its  ruins.  But  so  far  from  being  disheart- 
ened, A.  was  perfectly  satisfied.  "  This  is  indeed 
sufficieut  for  our  purpose,"  he  wrote,  "  and  clears  iip 
the  matter  at  once.  Clemens  (K*  L*  Iv)  pouti/ex  (P* 
O'N-T')  hie  jatcet  (II*  r)^//^/!/.*  (S*)  scrvu»  {'6-) 
dei  (I-  D*  P>  ).  The  second  letter  of  the  inscription 
is  clearly  an  L,  and  the  I-  D-  E-  a  transposition  of 
DEI,  trom  the  ignorance  of  the  sculptor ;  the 
meaning  altogether  being,  that  the  stone  was  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  one  Clement,  a  dignified  broth- 
er in  the  convent.  (Literally,  Clement  the  priest 
here  lies,  a  holy  servant  of  God.)  Nothing  can  be 
more  plain  and  easy  than  tlus." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell  a  few  moments  on 
this  int^'r[)retation  of  the  inscription,  because  it  em- 
bodies one  of  the  most  marked  pc;culiaritie8  of  anti- 
quarian logic.  We  notice,  first,  tliat  a  "  dignified 
brother  in  a  convent "  could  never  have  been  called 
"  pontifex  "  by  his  fellow-friarR,  imless  they  w«Te  re- 
markably ignorant ;  and  even  then,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain  why  they  should  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  adopt  a  mo<le  of  expression  wliich  must 
have  been  wholly  unfamiliar  to  them.  But  the  co- 
incidence that  three  letters,  which  can  be  taken  to 
stand  for  the  name  Clement,  should  be  followed  by 
four  which  form  the  natural  abbreviation  of  the  title 
"  pontifex  "  is  too  much  for  our  antiouary.  And 
when  he  finds  the  name  and  title  of  tne  departed 
brother  followed  by  the  usual  symbols  for  hie  facet, 
confidence  gives  place  to  absohite  certainty. 
Otherwise,  the  diflicnlty  in  the  last  thre-?  letters 
wo  :'  '  '  jtroved  too  serious  even  for  a  professed 
ar<  That  a  sculptor,  however  ignoi*aut, 

liaw..:^,  ...  .  ngrave  the  letters  DEI,  should  have 
begun  with  the  last  letter,  seems  to  ordinary  niin<tB 
inconceivable ;  but  to  an  antiquary  who  has  alreafli/ 
formi'il  his  thforif,  the  mistake  apjK'ars  tlie  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world.  After  this,  the  pram  latir 
nitas  of  the  inscription  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning 
as  a  difficulty. 

Hut  A.'s  solution  was  not  satisfacton-  to  all  his 
brethren,  however  {)lain  and  easy  it  appeared  to 
himself.  Let  us  see  wliat  B.  had  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. Again  we  qtiote  the  ipnssima  verba  of  the  in- 
genious archtpologist,  "  I  was  never  so  much  as- 
tonished in  my  lile,"  says  B.,  "  as  at  the  pervsal  of 
Mr.   A.'«   solution  of  the  inscription  in  question. 


What  a  fi)rce.d  construction  I  What  a  preposterous 
idea !  I  will  grant  him  that  K  is  often  found  on 
monuments  ot  antiquity  in  place  of  C ;  but  how,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  could  he  imagine  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters  to  be  L  E,  which  are  plainly  Xi  ? 
But  the  cream  of  the  jest  I*  D*  E*,  a  transjiosition 
of  D  E  1."  B.  is  very  ready,  it  will  be  noticed,  to 
p<jint  the  finger  of  ecom  at  the  theory  of  his  broth- 
er antiquary ;  he  is  e<pially  ready  to  put  forward 
his  own  solution  of  the  difhculty. 

Let  us  see  whether  it  is  as  plain  and  easy  as  A's. 
We  must  premise,  however,  that  he  had  the  advan* 
tage  over  A.  in  having  actually  visited  the  spot 
where  the  stone  had  been  discovered,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  sujipoeetl  priory.  "  On  a  personal  survey," 
he  writes,  '*  1  haAc  discovered  that  the  sttme  was 
found  near  an  old  Roman  military  road.  Here,  in- 
deed, we  have  a  light  thrown  upon  the  subject 
which  will  clear  up  all  manner  of  diflieulty.  First, 
K  is  often  found  in  inscriptions  for  C,  and  here 
standing  for  Caelius,  —  M,  cedilin,  an  officer  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  the  roads  kept  in  proper  or- 
der ;  P'  O-  N*  T-,  pontem,  H.  Hadriani  (the  same 
person  who  built  the  wall  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Picts,  —  thence  called  Hadrian's  Wall) ;  I 
S  S  I,  jussu,  the  first  «  and  the  former  part  of  the 
latter  u  being  obliterated ;  D*  E,  demolisit.  (In  all, 
Cailius  Oidilis,  Hadriani  jussu,  pontem  drmoiisit,  — 
CajliuH  the  tedile,  by  the  order  of  Hadrian,  demol- 
ished the  bridge.")  Nor  does  B.  fail  to  assign  a 
reason  for  the  demolition  of  the  bridge,  a  fact  which 
at  first  sight  might  seem  surprising.  The  morass 
had  been  drained,  it  appears,  and  thus  "  the  bridge 
was  rendered  unnecessary."  As  for  the  priory, 
that  had  no  existence  except  in  the  brain  of  A.,  fca: 
the  ruins  belong  to  the  old  bridge,  says  B. 

It  is  possible  that,  had  B,'8  interpretation  come 
first,  A.  would  have  found  as  much  to  laugh  at  in 
it  as  B.  found  in  A.'s.  He  was  in  all  probability 
preparing  to  demolish  the  new  theory,  and  to 
rehabilitate  his  own,  when  a  third  hypothesis  was 
get  up  by  C,  who  scoffed  at  the  two  former  views 
as  "  the  moat  ridiculous  that  ever  entered  the  head 
of  an  antiquary."  C.  remarks  that,  in  inscriptions 
such  as  this  one,  each  letter  must  be  taken  to 
represent  a  word.  Just  as  Mr.  Oldbuck  found  a 
word  for  each  letter  of  the  inscription  A.  D.  L.  L., 
so  C.  boldly  constmcts  a  complete  sentence  from  the 
fourteen  letters  of  the  Northumberland  stone.  "  I 
have  taken,"  he  says,  "  the  most  obvious  and  gen- 
erally received  meaning  of  the  initials,  and  find  the 
solution  to  stand  thus :  "  Cmmris  ex  edicto  per 
orhem  uuntiatur  tcmplum  hie  imtuuratum  merum  sihi 
ipni  dicatum  est " ;  that  is,  "  Tlirough  the  edict  of 
Caesar,  it  is  announced  over  the  world  that  the 
temple  here  erected  is  consecrated  to  himself." 
Here  we  find  Csesar,  —  after  having,  like  Hercules, 
finished  the  greatest  of  his  labors,  —  after  having 
extended  his  conquests  over  the  Britons,  usually 
•called  fierce  and  indomitable,  —  erecting  a  temple 
on  the  limits  of  his  ambition,  and,  flushed  with 
victory,  assuming  the  honors  of  a  god  I  "  This," 
he  adds,  "  is  the  most  easy  and  natural  construetion, 
and  perfectly  consonant  with  the  precise  terms  in 
which  their  inscriptions  were  generallj-  couched. 
Wo  need  no  other  proof  to  convince  us  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact ;  but.  as  a  corroborating  testimony, 
if  we  look  into  Horace,  we  shall  find  a  passagia, 
evidently  referring  to  this  very  circumstance  :  — 

•  The  rank  of  Ood  AuRUstus  nhall  obUlo, 
With  wlM  DritannU  adaud  lo  hU  rrigD.'  " 

j  C.  docs  not  explain  how  it  is  that  history  has 
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omitU'd  to  record  the  fact  that  Aup^ustus  had 
"  extended  liis  conquests  over  the  Britons,  usually 
called  fierce  and  indomitable,"  or  had  indeed  ever 
set  loot  in  Britain.  Aj)parentlv  oblivious  of  this 
somewhat  important  omission,  he  dwells  enthuj^i- 
astically  on  the  historical  value  of  the  antique  reUc 
du2  up  in  Northumberland.  "  What,"  he  asks, 
»'  woula  a  Camden  or  a  Holinshed  have  given  to 
have  traced  the  footsteps  of  Augustus  Caesar  so  far 
as  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  Brigantes  (one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  country  under  the  Romans),  or 
to  have  seen  him  introducing  the  Roman  temple 
into  Britain !  "  For  C,  like  B.,  had  been  at  the 
pains  to  visit  the  northern  shire,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  now  celebrated  ruins,  and  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  both  A.  and  B.  had  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  the  stones.  "  They 
bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  remains  of 
an  old  temple,"  he  says,  "  especially  one  which  has 
the  uncouth  figure  of  a  sword  uj)on  it." 

C's  labors  were  not  unappreciated  by  the  learned 
body  to  which  he  had  sent  them ;  for  we  find  that 
he  was  at  once  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  without  a  single  dissentient 
voice ! 

And  now  there  seemed  nothing  to  prevent  D., 
E.,  ¥.,  and  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
from  having  their  own  account  to  give  of  the  inter- 
esting relic.  An  inscription  which  had  been  so 
satisfactorily  interpreted  in  three  different  ways 
might  fairly  be  held  to  admit  of  other  meanings ; 
and  as  each  new  inquirer  met  with  increased  atten- 
tion, there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
world  would  have  profited  by  an  extended  series  of 
labors  on  the  subject  of  the  relic,  but  for  an  unfore- 
seen and  disastrous  catastrophe. 

It  had  not  occurred  either  to  B.  or  C.  to  make 
any  inquiries  respecting  the  treasure-trove  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place  where  the  stone  was 
found ;  whether  they  feared  that  others  might  st«p  in 
and  reap  the  reward  due  to  their  own  labors,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  certain  it  is  that  they  carried  on 
their  investigations  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
until  the  time  had  come  to  divulge  a  theory  — 
tolus,  teres,  atque  rotundus  —  to  the  outer  world. 
But  the  results  of  their  labors  were  too  remarkable 
to  remain  unnoticed,  even  so  far  north  as  North- 
umberland ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  news  of  the  great  discoveries 
which  were  being  made  reached  the  place  where 
the  stone  had  been  found.  An  aged  schoolmaster, 
amongst  others,  read  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  or 
heard  from  some  of  his  neighbors,  about  all  the 
great  things  which  had  been  done  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  It  is  clear  from  the  sequel  that  he 
must  have  been  a  man  lost  to  all  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  science.  Had  he  but  held  his  tongue,  the 
world  might  still  have  admired  the  learning  and 
the  acumen  with  which  our  forefathers  had  dealt 
with  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  But  this 
hard-hearted  and  unfeeling  old  man  would  not  hold 
his  tongue ;  and  it  unfortunately  happened  that  he 
was  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  real  history 
of  the  stone.  He  renu'mlM'red,  he  said,  a  kind- 
hearted  cottager  who  had  lived  near  the  morass  in 
which  the  stone  was  found.  This  cottager,  anxious 
to  warn  all  whom  it  might  concern  of  the  danojer- 
ous  condition  of  the  road  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  morass,  had  been  at  the  ])ains  to  carve  upon  a 
stone  the  injunction,  "  Keep  on  this  side."  But, 
like  Hill  Stubbs,  the  cottager  was  not  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  chiselling  inscriptions,  and  accordingly  the 


result  of  his  labors  was  of  a  dubious  character ;  and 
being  valued  rather  according  to  its  merits  than 
according  to  the  good-will  of  the  carver,  had  been 
presently  flung  into  the  morass.  Thence  it  had  been 
dug  out,  under  the  influence  of  some  malign  star,  to 
bring  confusion  and  ridicule  upon  the  learned  anti- 
quaries of  England. 


AN  EXPERIENCE. 

IN    TWO    CHAPTERS.  —  ClIAPTEK    I. 

It  was  on  a  warm,  early  June  afternoon  that  I 
was  called  into  the  consulting-room  to  see  her. 

It  was  out  of  the  usual  hours  for  seeing  patients, 
and  1  remember  that  I  resented  the  interruption, 
and  tlie  irregularity ;  for  1  was  busy  in  the  anatom- 
ical department  of  the  hospital,  deep  in  the  study 
of  an  extraordinarily  interesting  specimen  of — 
but  vou  won't  care  for  these  details. 

However,  when  I  read  the  note  of  introduction 
she  had  brought  with  her,  I  was  reconciled  to  the 
disturbance;  the  rather,  because  it  seemed  that 
just  such  a  case  as  we  had  long  been  lying  in  wait 
for  now  presented  itself. 

I  was  then  young ;  an  enthusiast  in  my  profes- 
sion, full  of  faith  in  science  and  in  one  whom  I  will 
call  Dr.  Fearnwell,  under  whom  I  had  chiefly  stud- 
ied; without  any  consciousness  of  other  kind  of 
faith. 

I  was  ambitious ;  up  to  this  time,  iron-nerved 
and  hard-headed;  possibly  I  should  add  hard- 
hearted. Yet  I  don't  know  that  I  was  specially 
callous,  careless,  or  cruel.  It  was  more  because 
such  culture  as  I  had  had  was  exclusively  of  the 
head,  that  I  knew  nothing  about  having  a  heart, 
than  that  I  did  not  care  to  have  one. 

I  believed  myself  to  have,  and  I  gloried  in  hav- 
ing, unusual  power  of  brain.  As  many  men  I 
knew,  boasted  of  the  many  hours  they  could  run, 
row,  or  ride,  I  boasted  of  the  many  hours  I  could 
read  hard  and  work  hard.  I  had  never  spared 
myself,  and,  up  to  this  time  of  which  I  write,  had 
never  had  any  warning  that  it  might  be  wise  to  do 
so. 

I  dimly  suspect,  however,  that  this  warning  w^as 
on  its  way,  that  even  without  the  shock  of  which  I 
am  iroing  to  tell,  some  crash  would  have  come. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  interrupted  to  read 
the  note  which  the  porter  brought  me,  the  perspirar 
tion  was  streaming  from  my  forehead.  And  yet 
the  afternoon,  though  warm,  was  not  sultrj'.  And 
I  had  been  employed  in  a  way  that  called  for 
extreme  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  investigation  and 
observation,  not  for  physical  force. 

"  Won't  you  wash  your  hands,  sir,  first  ?  It 's  a 
woman  and  a  child,"  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
good-hearted  porter. 

Though  with  some  muttered  expletives  against 
the  folly  of  such  "  fiddle-faddle,"  I  took  the  man's 
hint,  and  also  buttoned  my  coat  over  my  shirt- 
front,  and  pushed  my  wristbands  up  out  of  sight. 

ITie  venetian-blinds  were  down  in  the  consult- 
ing-room, for  the  afternoon  sun  poured  against  its 
windows.  Thus,  until  my  eyes  a  little  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  dimness  of'^the  room,  I  could  not 
well  distin^ish  its  occupants. 

After  a  lew  moments  I  saw  the  palest  woman,  of 
the  most  corpse-like  pallor,  I  ever,  before  or  since, 
beheld.  She  was  seated  near  a  table,  with  a  female 
child  of  some  two  or  three  years  old  upon  her 
knees. 

She  did  not  rise  when  I  went  in.     Possibly  — 
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probably  —  she  could  not.  A  woman  with  a  face 
tike  that  ctnild  hartlly  stand  uj)  and  hold  so  large  a 
child.  Shi!  wore  a  Avidow's  cap,  its  border  brought 
so  close  round  her  face  as  hardly  to  show  an  indi- 
cation of  hair.  Her  eyebrows  were  dark,  at  once 
decided  and  delicate  ;  her  eyelashes  were  pecu- 
liarly long  and  full,  still  darker  than  the  brows, 
and  almost  startlingly  conspicuous  on  the  dead 
white  of  a  fair-skinned  face.  Not  even  on  her  lips 
was  there  now  any  tinge  of  otlier  color. 

The  child  upon  her  knees  was  a  little  miracle 
of  exquisite  loveliness.  But  I  noticed  little  of  this 
then. 

At  the  first  moment  of  being  in  this  woman's 
presence,  I  felt  some  slight  embarrassment.  I  had 
expected  to  see  "  a  common  person."  I  felt  that 
about  this  woman  there  was  something,  in  all 
senses,  uncommon. 

My  embarrassment  was  not  lessened  by  the 
steady  earnestness  with  wliich  she  fixed  her  deep 
dark  eyes  on  mine,  nor  by  the  first  words  she 
spoke,  slowly  moving  those  white  lips :  — 

"  You  are  very  young ;  surely  it  is  not  to  you 
the  letter  I  brought  was  addressed  I  You  are  very 
young." 

The  voice  was  the  fit  voice  to  come  from  such  a 
corpse-like  face.  It  was  not  her  ordinary'  voice, 
any  more  tliat  than  was  her  ordinary  (or  could  have 
been  any  living  woman's  ordinarj-)  complexion. 

I  was  still  young  enough  to  be  annoyed  at  look- 
ing "  very  young."  I  was  impatient  of  my  own 
embarrassment  under  her  searching  study  of  my 
face.     I  answered,  rather  roughly  :  — 

"  My  time  is  valuable  ;  let  me  know  what  I  can 
do  for  you,  —  unless,  indeed,  you  think  me  'too 
young '  to  do  anything." 

"  It  may  be  the  better  that  you  are  so  young," 
she  said.  There  had  been  no  relaxation  in  her 
study  of  me,  and  her  voice  now  was  a  little  more  like 
a  natural  voice,  —  like  her  natural  voice,  as  I  after- 
wards learned  to  know  it  only  too  well ;  soft,  and 
sweet,  a  slow  and  measured,  but  intense  music.  "  Be- 
ing so  young,  you  must  remember  something  of  your 
mother's  love.  It  is  not  likely  your  mother  loved 
vou  as  I  love  this  child  of  mine ;  still,  no  doubt,  she 
loved  you ;  and  you,  remembering  her  love,  may 
have  some  pity  left  in  you  for  all  mothers.  This 
child  of  mine  is  all  I  have,  nu-  only  hold  on  hope 
in  this  world,  or  in  another.  Life  does  not  seem 
long  enough  to  love  her  in ;  without  her,  one  day's 
life  would  seem  impossible." 

Striving  against  the  awe  that  would  steal  over 
me,  looking  into  that  solemn  face,  fixed  by  those 
deep,  still  eyes,  hearing  that  solemn  voice,  I  said, 
with  brusque  impatience, — 

"  1  have  told  you  my  time  is  valuable.  If  you 
wish  me  to  do  anything,  at  once  tell  me  what." 

"  Have  you  not  read  the  letter  I  brought  ?  " 

"  I  have  ;  but  that  explains  nothing." 

"  My  child  is  lame." 

"  ITiat  much  I  know." 

"  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  about  what 
you  do  not  know." 

llicn  I  Questioned  her  as  to  the  nature,  extent, 
an<l  what  sne  thought  probable  cause  of  her  child's 
lameness.  She  answered  always  in  few,  fit  words. 
I  examined  the  child,  she  watching  me  with  those 
deep,  Btill  eyes  of  hers.  My  heightened  color,  my 
increasing  animation,  my  eager  looks,  seemed  to 
stir  her  a  little. 

My  interest  was  thoroughly  roused.  This  was 
exactly  such  a  case  as  we  desired  to  experiment 


uj)on,  —  a  case  in  which  to  trj-  a  new  operation,  on 
the  success  of  which,  under  fair  conditions,  I  was 
ready  to  stake  all  I  cared  for  in  life.  She,  with 
that  monstrous  egotism  of  maternity,  mistook  me  so 
far  as  that  she  took  my  interest  to  bo  concentrated 
on  this  one  sufferer. 

"  Can  she  be  cured  ?  "  was  asked  so  hungrily  by 
the  whole  face  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  lips 
to  form  the  words. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  I  "  I  answered,  with  joyous  tri- 
umnhant  confidence.  "  She  can  be  cured  1  She 
shall  be  1    She  shall  walk  as  well  as  the  best  of  us." 

Before  I  knew  what  was  happening,  —  not  that 
there  was  any  quickness  of  movement,  but  that  I 
was  utterly  unprepared  for  any  such  demonstration, 
—  the  woman  was  on  her  knees  at  my  feet.  With 
one  hand  she  held  the  child ;  with  the  other  she 
had  tiiken  my  hand,  on  which  she  pressed  her 
lips. 

There  was  a  speechless  rapture  over  her  face 
and  the  most  exquisite  soft  flush  upon  it,  as  she  did 
this. 

A  queer  feeling  came  over  me,  as  I  awkwardly 
withdrew  my  hand,  —  my  hand  that  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  tingled  with  consciousness  of  the 
touch  of  the  woman's  lips. 

She  rose,  with  no  awkwai^lness,  no  haste ;  re- 
seated herself,  bent  over,  and  kissed  her  child. 

The  child  had  been  always  watching  us,  its  soft, 
serious,  unchildlike  eyes  fixed  sometimes  on  me,  and 
sometimes  on  its  motner.  I  had  never  before,  and 
have  never  since,  seen  anything  like  that  child's 
eyes.  They  —  but  why  voluntarily  recall  them, 
when  the  effort  of  my  life  for  so  long,  was  to  keep 
them  from  always  floating  before  me. 

Suddenly  the  woman's  face  resumed  its  deadly 
pallor. 

"•  Will  it  be  very  painful  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  That  is  as  you  will." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

I  explained.  It  was  my  advice  that  she  should 
let  her  child  be  put  to  sleep  with  the  then  newly 
discovered  agent,  chloroform. 

"  Is  there  danger  in  it  ?  " 

"  None,  —  if  the  stuff  is  careftilly  administered, 
as,  I  need  not  s»}-,  it  shall  be  to  your  child.  You 
can  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  a  child 
still  enough  under  pain  to  give  an  operator  a  fair 
chance." 

"  It  would  be  difficult  with  any  other  child,  per- 
haps :  with  mine  it  is  not  difficult.  She  is  so 
docile,  so  patient ;  she  would  keep  still,  and  bear 
uncomplainingly  anj'thing  I  asked  her  to  bear. 
She  has  already  undergone  great  agonv  from  a 
firuitless  attempt  at  cure.  But,  of  course,  if,  indeed, 
there  is  no  danger,  I  would  wish"  —  here  she 
paused  —  "  O,  the  weak  folly  of  words  !  to  save  my 
darling  pain." 

"  Do  you  judge  your  child  to  have  a  good  consti- 
tution ?  The  extreme  debility  you  speak  of  is  pre- 
ternatm-al." 

She  answered  me  ea^rly,  assuring  me  tliat 
her  child,  except  for  this  lameness,  which  she  con- 
sidered to  be,  not  the  result  of  constitutional  dis- 
ease, but  of  an  accident,  had  always  had  perfect 
health.     She  added,  — 

"  You  are  too  young  for  me  to  tell  my  story  to, 
or  I  might,  by  the  circumstances  of  her  birth,  ac- 
count to  you  for  her  extreme  docility." 

I  then  questioned  her  as  to  what  had  been  done 
in  attempt  to  ciutJ  the  child,  and  I  blamed  her  for 
not  having  at  first  come  to  us. 
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With  perfect  simplicity  she  gave  me  the  incredi- 
ble answer  that  she  had  never,  till  a  few  weeks 
since,  heard  of  "  us."  Then,  when  she  had  replied 
to  all  my  questions,  seeming  to  win  confidence  in 
me  because  of  my  confidence  in  cure,  she  spoke  to 
me,  with  quiet  intensity,  of  the  child's  peculiar  pre- 
ciousnesB  to  her. 

To  this  I  listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  patient- 
ly- 

I  was  conscious  that  she  was  speaking  to  me ;  I 

was  also  conscious  of  her  child's  eves  watchinz  me ; 
but  while  she  spoke  and  the  child  watched,  1  was 
arranjiinpj  for  the  operation,  the  when,  the  how,  all 
the  details.  There  were  ilifficulties  in  my  way,  ob- 
stacles to  be  surmounted.  I  was  not  at  all  sure  of 
winning  Dr.  Fearnwell's  consent  that  this  child 
should  be  the  first  subject  upon  which  thQ  new 
operation  should  be  tried.  Dr.  Fearnwell  had  said, 
I  remembered,  "  We  must  first  try  this  on  some 
coarsely  bom  child,  some  child  of  robust  peasant 
parents;  some  child,  too,  Avho,  should  its  life  be 
sacrificed,  would  be,  poor  little  wretch  1  no  loss,  and 
no  ffreat  loser." 

I  had  more  faith  in  Dr.  Feamwell  always,  than 
Dr.  Fearnwell  had  in  himself.  I  had,  also,  more 
faith  in  science  than  the  more  experienced  man 
had.  Besides  this,  Dr.  Feamwell  was  of  extreme 
sensitiveness  and  tender-heartedness;  his  hand 
could  be  firmer  than  any,  and  his  coiu-age  cooler, 
but  he  required  first  to  be  convinced  of  the  unques- 
tionable beneficence  of  the  ttirture  he  inflicted. 

Dr.  Fearnwell's  seeing  this  child  beforehand 
would  be  a  risk  (when  I  looked  at  it  with  Dr. 
Fearnwell's  eyes,  I  recognized  its  extreme  fragil- 
ity), but  his  hearing  the  mother  speak  of  it,  and  of 
its  extreme  precionsness  to  her,  would  be  fatal.  lie 
would  warn,  and  (juestion,  and  caution,  till  the  wo- 
man's courage  would  fail ;  he  would  tliink  it  better 
that  the  widow  should  keep  her  lame  child,  than 
run  the  risk  b(  losing  it  to  cure  its  lameness.  He 
was  quite  capable  of  telling  her  that  this  lameness 
would  not  kill,  and  that  the  attempt  to  cure  it 
might;  and  then  how  could  one  expect  a  poor, 
weak,  selfish  woman  to  decide  ? 

Once  interested  in  the  woman,  Dr.  Fearnwell 
would  think  nothing  of  the  glory  to  science,  and 
the  gaiu  to  the  human  race,  of  successful  operation, 
compared  with  the  loss  to  this  woman  if  she  should 
lose  her  child. 

Tills  '*  weakness  "  (so  I  thought  it)  of  Dr.  Fearn- 
well's filled  me  with  something  as  like  contempt  as 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  feel  towards  one  who  was 
my  hero.  Against  it,  I  determined  as  far  as  ix>ssi- 
ble  to  protect  him.  Though  1  had  no  conscious- 
ness that  the  child's  eyes  touched  me,  I  knew  how 
they  would  appeal  to  Dr.  Feamwell. 

While  the  mother  talked,  therefore,  I  was  schem- 
ing and  contriving.  I  received  the  sounds  of  her 
words  on  my  ear,  and  they  conveyed  corresponding 
ideas  to  my  brain ;  for  afterwards  I  knew  things 
she  then,  and  only  then,  told  me.  But  at  the  time 
I  heard  without  hearing,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
often  see  without  seeing,  things  that  vividly  repro- 
duce themselves  afterwards. 

"  When  can  it  be  done  ?  " 

That  question  brought  her  speaking  and  my 
thinking  to  a  pause. 

"  Do  you  stay  here  long  ?  " 

**  Not "  longer  than  is  needful  for  my  child.  I 
am  poor.  It  is  dear  living  in  a  strange  place. 
But  anything  that  is  needful  for  my  child  is  possi- 
ble." J  r- 
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"  If  it  can  be  done  at  all,  it  shall  be  done  within 
the  week." 

"  '  If  it  can  be  done  at  all  I '  You  said  it  could 
be  done  ;  you  said  it  should  be  done." 

Tlie  way  in  which  this  was  said,  the  look  in  the 
eyes  with  which  it  was  said,  revealed  somr-thing  of 
tlie  stormy  possibilities  of  this  woman's  nature. 

"I  spoke  with  indiscreet  haste  when  I  said  it 
could  and  should  be  done.  There  are  many  diffi- 
culties." 

1  then  explained  the  natiu^  of  those  difficulties 
in  the  manner  I  thought  most  politic,  and  most  cal- 
culated to  induce  her  to  connive  with  me  in  over- 
coming them.  I  dwelt  much  on  the  morbid  over- 
sensitiveness  which  would  paralyze  the  hand  of  the 
good  doctor,  were  she  to  speak  to  him  as  she  had 
spoken  to  me  about  the  extreme  precionsness  of  her 
child. 

She  studied  my  face  with  a  new  intensity ;  then 
she  said, — 

"  He  need  know  nothing  about  me.  I  need  not 
see  him  till  all  is  arranged.  The  child  can,  for 
him,  be  anybody's  child." 

"  Exactly  what  I  would  desire.  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  so  sensible.  Bring  the  child  here  to- 
morrow morning,  at  ten." 

White  to  the  lips  again,  she  faltered,  — 

"You  don't  mean  that  it  will  be  done  to-mor- 
row ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no.  No  such  luck  as  that,"  I  answered, 
impatiently.  "  There  are  preliminaries  to  be  gone 
through.  .The  child  will  have  to  be  examined  by  a 
council  of  surgeons.  All  that  is  nothing  to  you. 
Bring  her  to  me,  here,  at  ten  to-morrow.  That  is 
all  I  ask  of  you.  Tliis  is  my  name," -— giving  her 
a  card.  "  You,  know  from  the  superscription  of  the 
note  you  brought  me,  that  my  name  is  Bertram 
Dowlass.  You  may  trust  me  to  do  the  best  I  can 
for  you." 

She  rose  to  take  leave. 

The  quiet  intensity  of  her  gratitude,  and  her  im- 
plicit, patient  belief  in  me  did  not  touch  me.  I  let 
these  things  pass  me  by  ;  there  was  no  contact. 

"  I  have  no  claim  whatever  on  your  gratitude," 
was  my  most  true  answer  to  what  she  said.  "  It  is 
not  the  cure  of  your  child  that  I  care  about,  but  the 
pr(K)f  that  human  skill,  aided  by  science,  can  cure 
thousands." 

She  smiled  slightly,  in  gentle  deprecation  of  my 
self-injustice,  —  perhaps,  too,  in  incredulity  of  my 
indifference  towards  her  child. 

That  was  the  end  of  our  first  interview. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  I  worked  with  divided 
attention,  and  with  a  strange  unsettled  feeling. 
I'liis  was  a  new  experience,  and  it  made  me  uneasy. 
Ordinarily  1  was  my  own  master.  I  now  put  on 
the  screw  as  I  had  never  had  to  do  before,  and 
with  little  result  beyond  a  painful  sense  of  strain 
and  effort. 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  be  under  some  ex- 
citement. I  would  not  own  to  myself  that  my  ex- 
citement was  more  than  natural ;  nor  would  ),  for 
an  instant,  listen  to  any  internal  suggestion  Uiat  it 
had  any  other  cause  than  that  to  wluch  I  chose  to 
attribute  it. 

At  the  appointed  time  next  morning,  she  brought 
the  child. 

There  was  no  quailing  vet,  as  I  had  feared  there 
might  be.  She  was  still  mtent  upon  the  cure,  still 
full  of  confidence  in  me. 

When  she  gave  the  small  soft  creature  into  my 
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liolH,  and  it  put  one  of  its  little  arms  ronnd  my 
nt'ck,  volnntarily,  conficlin<r!y,  I  exju'rienced  a  sen- 
sation I  had  never  befbitj  known. 

It  turned  out  S9  1  had  e.\{)ccted.  I  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight ;  my  patience  and  temper  were  pret- 
ty well  tried. 

Dr.  Feamwell  took  the  small  being  upon  hi» 
knee,  stn^ed  its  hair,  lo<jked  into  its  eyes,  lelt  its 
arms,  and  declarefl  that  this  was  not  a  safe  case  for 
oporatifm  ;  that  the  child  was  too  delicate. 

I  and  one  or  two  others,  equally  bent  on  testing 
the  new  discovery,  at  last  overruled  his  judgment, 
and  carried  our  point,  —  not  till  I  was  conscious  of 
the  perspiration  standing  in  CTeat  beads  on  my 
forehea<l.  I  do  not  know  that  1  exactly  lied  about 
the  little  thing,  but  I  deliberately  allowed  Dr. 
Feamwell  to  suppose  that  the  child  s  position  was 
such  that  it  hsvl  far  better  die  than  live  a  cripple, — 
jx>ssibly  had  better  die  than  live  at  all ;  that  it  was 
a  child  whose  existence  in  the  world  was  an  incon- 
venience rather  than  anything  else,  and  a  constant 
memorial  of  what  was  best  forgotten. 

1  was  flushed  with  triumph  when  I  retnmed  to 
Mrs.  Rosscar,  —  so  she  called  herself,  —  bearing  the 
chihi  in  my  arms. 

"  With  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  I  have  earned  the 
healing  of  your  chUd,"  I  said  to  her,  as  I  wiped  my 
foreliead. 

She  was  standing  up  close  to  tbe  door ;  her  arms 
eagerly  received  the  burden  of  mine ;  her  tongue 
luaide  me  no  answer,  but  her  face  replied  to  me. 

"  On  Monday  at  eleven,"  1  told  her.  "  This  is 
Thurs<lay.  In  the  intervening  days  keep  rour 
child  as  quiet  as  you  can :  give  her  as  much  fresh 
air  and  as  much  noiuishing  food  as  yon  can.  Dr. 
Fearnwell  sent  you  this  "  —  slipping  five  sovereigns 
into  her  hand  —  "to  help  to  pay  your  expenses. 
He  will  help  yon  as  much  as  you  may  find  necessa- 
ry. He  is  rich  and  kind.  You  need  have  no  scru- 
ples." 

The  money  was  my  own ;  it  would  have  been 
more,  but  that  I  was  short  of  funds  just  then.  Her 
face  had  Hushed. 

"  I  take  the  money  for  my  chikPs  sake.  I  thank 
him  for  my  child's  sake,"  she  said,  proudly. 

I  was  now  waiting  for  her  to  go. 

Tlie  door  of  the  room  was  open ;  she  stood  facing 
the  opening,  and  the  light  firom  the  great  stair-win- 
dow fell  full  upon  her. 

For  the  first  time  I  noted  her  great  beauty. 

She  was  still  young,  I  dare  say,  but  hers  was  not 
the  beauty  that  depends  upon  the  firj»t  freshness  of 
youth.  .It  was  the  beauty  of  perfectly  harmonious 
proportion.  Her  form  was  at  least  as  perfect  as 
iier  countenance.  She  had  the  most  statuesque 
grace  I  ever  saw  in  living  woman,  as  she  stood 
there  holding  her  child,  —  holding  it  with  no  more 
effort  than  a  Hebe  shows  in  holding  the  cup  of 
nectar. 

Her  deep,  still  eves  were  fastened  upon  me.  A  cu- 
rious «h<H'k  went  through  me,  even  before  she  spoke. 

Her  thee  had  now  again  that  extreme  pallor,  such 
as  1  had  never  seen  on  any  other  living  face. 

"  On  Monday,  at  eleven,"  she  repeati^d.  Her 
marble  pale  lips  seemed  stiffening  to  marble  rigid- 
ity. They  seemed  to  form  the  words  with  diffictilty. 
'•"You  would  not  deceive  me?  There  is  not  more 
danger  than  yon  tell  me  ?  Forgive  me  ;  but,  now 
it  is  settknl,  my  heart  seems  turning  to  ice.  You 
would  not  deceive  me  ?  I  know  something  of  the 
callousness,  the  cruelty,  of  men  ;  but  this  would  be 
too  cruel.     In  all  this  world  I  have,  as  I  have  told 


you,  nothing  but  this,"  hugging  the  child,  as  she 
spoke,  closer  to  that  breast  whose  superb  Unes  were 
not  to  be  wholly  hidden  by  the  neavy  muftling 
weeds  she  wore.  "  I  have  nothing  but  this  to  Ijope 
for,  to  work  for,  to  ll\e  for.  'ITiis  is  all  I  have 
saved  from  the  past,  all  that  is  lefl  to  me  in  the 
future." 

Her  delicate,  dark  brows  gathered  themselves 
threateningly  over  her  intense  eyes,  as  she  added, 
in  a  soft,  deep  yoice,  — 

"  Tlierc  would  be  one  thing  left  for  me  to  do  if  I 
lost  my  child, — one  thing,  and  only  one.  To  curse 
the  hand  —  whether  it  were  the  hand  of  God  or  of 
man  —  that  took  her  from  me." 

I  answered  her  coldly,  as  far  as  I  could,  care- 
lessly. I  steeled  myself  against  the  tragic  truth  of 
her  words;  but  I  was  conscious  of  a  creeping  of  my 
flesh. 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  "  yon  are  at  liberty  to  change 
your  mind.  All  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
can  be  unmade.  I  would,  however,  advise  you  to 
avoid  agitating  the  child." 

This  drew  her  eyes  from  mine  to  the  small  face 
on  her  breast.  She  had  not  raised  her  yoice,  had 
not  indulged  in  any  gesture ;  had  not  betrayed,  ex- 
cept in  the  blanching  of  her  face  and  the  intense 
passion  of  her  eyes,  her  agitation  ;  the  child  was 
too  young  to  understand  her  words.  And  yet,  as 
we  both  looked  at  it  now,  its  lips  had  parted,  its 
face  had  fhished,  its  eyes  and  mouth  and  chin  were 
quivering  with  emotion. 

Perhaps  the  little  creature  was  distressed  by  the 
vibrations  of  its  mother's  strongly  pulsating  heart, 
agaiuj't  which  it  was  held  so  closely. 

She  bent  over  it,  held  her  face  against  its  face, 
murmured  soothing  sounds.  I  was  holding  the  door 
open.  She  now  passed  out  without  another  word, 
and  began  to  descend  the  stairs. 

I  stood  looking  after  her ;  my  eyes  were  caught 
by  the  glorious  great  knot  of  bright  hair,  which,  all 
pulled  back  from  her  face,  escaped  from  her  bonnet 
behind.  A  slanting  beam  fit)m  the  window  had 
touched  and  fired  it  as  she  passed  down  the  stairs. 

Halt-way  down  she  stopped,  turned,  and  looked 
back  and  up  at  me.  When  the  mother  looked,  her 
child  looked  too.  They  remained  so  for  perhaps 
half  a  minute. 

How  often  afterwards,  in  dreams  of  the  night,  in 
waking  visions  of  the  dark,  and  worse,  far  worse,  in 
the  broad  daylight  and  peopling  the  sunshine,  look- 
ing up  from  the  grass,  or  from  the  water,  looking 
forth  from  the  trees,  or  the  flowers,  hovering  be- 
tween her  and  other  faces,  did  I  meet  those  haunt- 
ing eyes  ;  the  two  pairs  of  eyes,  so  like  in  their  dif- 
ference, gazing  at  me  with  varying  expressions 
of  appeal,  reproach,  agony,  or  —  worst  of  all  —  res- 
ignation ! 

"  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Rosscar." 

I  turned  back  into  the  room,  but  could  not  hin- 
der myself,  a  few  moments  after,  from  looking  out 
to  see  if  she  were  still  there.     She  was  gone. 

During  the  Friday  and  Satunlay  intenenin;; 
between  that  day  and  the  Monday,  I  Kardly  th()iiu:ht 
of  the  mother  and  child.  I  thought  constantly, 
and  with  feverish  eagerness,  of  the  oywration,  and 
of  the  triumph  of  its  "success  ;  but  I  did  not  realize 
the  quiverino;  agony  of  body  and  spirit  —  the 
child's  bo<ly  (even  if^  all  sensation  were  deadened 
for  the  moments  of  operation,  there  must  be  keen 
suffering  afterwards),  the  mother's  spirit  —  im- 
plied even  in  success.  As  to  failure,  I  did  not 
admit  its  possibilit}-. 
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On  the  Sunday  I  was  restless.  I  felt  it  needful 
to  do  souietliing.  I  could  not  apply  to  book  study, 
and  fi-om  the  more  practical  part  of  study  the  day 
shut  uie  off.  I  got  on  board  one  of  the  river  steam- 
ert!,  not  designing  anything  but  to  get  out  in  the 
country,  and  have  a  good  walk.  But  the  first  per- 
son my  eye  fell  on,  when  I  looked  round  the 
crowded  deck,  was  Mrs.  Rosscar,  her  child,  of 
course,  in  her  arms. 

For  a  moment  I  felt  afraid  lest  this  might  mean 
tliat  inv'  patient  was  escaping  me. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  I  asked  her,  abruptly. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered,  with  her  quiet 
voice  and  rare  smile.  "  You  recommended  me  to 
give  the  child  all  the  air  I  could.  I  thought  of 
landing  at  one  of  the  pleasant  green  places,  and 
sitting  about  in  the  fields  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  taking  the  evening  boat  back  again.  I 
thought,  at  some  farmhouse  or  small  inn,  I  could 
get  some  food  for  her,  —  at  all  events,  milk  and 
eggs  and  breatl  and  butter." 

I  was  standing  on  the  deck  in  front  of  her.  I 
said,  what  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  — 

"  You  are  much  too  beautiful  and  too  young  to 
go  about  alone  in  this  way,  among  such  people." 

"  I  dare  say  I  am  beautiful,  and  I  know  I  am  not 
old ;  but  my  beauty  is  not  of  the  sort  to  draw  on 
me  the  impertinence  of  common  people.  I  am  not 
young  in  my  soul.     I  know  how  to  protect  myself." 

"  If  you  don't  mind  my  company,  I  '11  manage 
for  you.  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  slave  about 
with  that  weight  always  in  your  arms.  You  can 
do  it,  I  know ;  but  you  should  not  overtax  your 
strengtli  to-day ;  your  nerves  should  be  in  good 
order  to-morrow." 

She  blanched,  suddenly,  to  that  absolute  pallor 
again. 

"  Will  they  let  me  be  in  the  room  ?  Will  they 
let  her  lie  in  my  lap  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Tn  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  this 
would  not  answer,  though  it  might  in  yoiu"s  ;  it  is 
difiicult  to  make  exceptions." 

She  gave  a  patient  sigh,  sat  some  time  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  gliding  shore,  then  said,  looking 
at  me  again,  — 

"  Will  it  take  long  ?  " 

"  O  no,  no,  a  very  short  time,  —  a  few  moments." 

"  And  she  will  feel  no  pain  ?  " 

"  None." 

She  said,  as  if  to  herself,  her  eyes  subsiding  from 
my  face  to  settle  on  the  sh(jre  again,  — 

"  After  all,  God  is  sometimes  merciful.  I  almost 
feel  as  if  I  could  love  him.  When  these  little 
feet"  —  touching  them  with  a  tender  hand  — 
"  walk,  I  will  try  with  all  my  soul  to  love  him." 

I  don't  know  what  possessed  me  this  day.  I  laid 
aside  all  my  habitual  shyness.  I  hardly  thought 
of  exposing  myself  to  the  ridicule  of  my  colleagues, 
should  I  encounter  any  of  them.  But  thinking  of 
this  chance,  I  glanced  at  Mrs.  Rosscar's  dress, 
trying  to  discover  how  she  would  strike  a  stranger, 
and  to  what  rank  she  would  be  supposed  to  belou";. 

Of  the  dress  I  could  make  nothing ;  it  was  all 
deep  and  long-worn  mourning.  As  far  as  I  could 
tell,  nothing  of  her  station  could  be  learned  fi^m 
her  dress. 

She  was  standing.  She  had  moved  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  a  littu;  way  apart  from  me.  She  was 
pointing  out  something  to  the  cliild.  From  the 
]x)ise  other  head,  down  all  the  lines  of  her  form,  to 
the  firmly  planted,  beautiful  foot,  from  which,  by 


times,  the  wind  swept  back  the  drapery,  there  was 
something  regal  about  her.  The  child  was  daintily 
dressed  in  white ;  it  looked  all  soft  swan's-down  and 
delicate  embroideries.  It  might,  I  thought,  have, 
been  a  queen's  child. 

I  went  to  her  side,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
land  at  the  first  stopping-place,  and  tf»ke  a  row- 
boat.  She  agreed.  She  would  have  agreed  to 
anything  I  proposed ;  she  had  a  feeling  that  the 
child's  life  was  in  my  hand.  So.  we  were  soon 
gliding  along  the  shady  bank  of  the  river,  —  she 
and  I  and  the  child,  —  sometimes  among  the  wa- 
ter-lilies and  close  to  the  swans,  sometimes  almo-^t 
touched  by  drooj)ing  boughs,  sometimes  for  a  mo- 
ment held,  entangled  by  the  sedges.  All  very 
silent. 

Mrs.  Rosscar  was  one  of  those  women  who  have 
a  talent  for  silence,  and,  more  than  that,  who  seem 
hardly  to  need  speech.  To-day  she  was  content  to 
watch  the  child.  The  child  sat  on  her  knees,  with 
musing  eyes  and  tranquil  face,  watching  the  gliding 
water. 

Now  and  then  the  child  smiled  up  into  the  moth- 
er's face  ;  now  and  then  the  mother  bent  over  and 
kissed  the  child ;  there  seemed  no  need,  between 
them,  for  any  other  kind  of  speech.  That  child's 
smile  was  of  the  most  wonderful,  sad  sweetness. 
It  was  the  loveliest  and  tenderest  expression.  I 
did  not  then,  you  must  imderstand,  consciously 
note  all  the  things  I  speak  of  as  I  go  along  ;  they 
returned  upon  me  afterwards.  I  had  time  enough, 
in  time  to  come,  to  remember  tlie  past.  Time 
enough.  Heaven  knows  ! 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  we  stopped  at  a  compsir- 
atively  unfrequented  place,  and  dined. 

Mrs.  Rosscar's  quiet,  undemonstrative,  and  yet 
pleased  and  grateful,  acceptance  of  all  my  services, 
her  acquiescence  in  all  I  proposed,  did  not  seem 
to  me  strange.  The  day  was  altogether  a  dream- 
day.  I  was  in  the  sort  of  mood  in  which  to  find 
myself  the  hero  of  a  fairy-tale's  adventures  would 
hardly  have  surprised  me  ;  a  most  unwonted  mood 
for  me. 

1  have  thought  about  it  since,  and  wondered  if  she 
acted  as  she  did  from  inexperience,  or  from  indif- 
ference. Was  she  ignorant,  or  was  she  careless, 
as  to  what  might  be  concluded  about  her  ?  I  be- 
lieve the  fact  was  tliat  she  thought  neither  of  her- 
self, nor  of  me,  but  merelv  of  "  a  good  day  "  for  the 
child. 

She  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  and  her  cap  with  it, 
before  she  sat  down  to  table,  showing  that  wealth 
of  brown  hair,  and,  what  much  more  interested  me, 
that  head  fit  to  be  the  head  of  a  goddess.  "  And 
yet,"  I  thought,  "  she  seems  a  very  ordinary  wo- 
man ;  she  seems,  even  more  foolishly  than  most  wo- 
men, absorbed  and  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  a 
child." 

In  laying  aside  her  bonnet  and  cap,  she  had  laid 
aside,  also,  her  shapeless  cloak ;  her  close-fitting 
black  dress  displayed  tlie  lines  of  shoulders,  bust, 
and  waist,  fit  to  be  those  of  that  same  goddess. 

She  was  a  splendid  woman.  The  well-formed 
white  soft  hands  made  me  conclude  that  she  was 
also,  by  conventional  rank,  a  lady. 

We  returned  as  Ave  had  come ;  only  that  the 
sunset  mirrored  in  the  river,  the  swans,  the  sedges, 
the  rippling  run  of  the  water,  the  capricious  warm 
breathings  of  the  soft  wind  seemed,  yet  more  tlian 
the  morning  brightness,  things  of  a  dream.  ^Ve 
reached  the  widow's  lodging  at  about  the  child's  ■ 
bedtime. 
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She  did  not  ask  me  to  go  in,  but  I  went  in. 

She  told  the  child  to  thank  nic  for  "  a  happy, 
happv  time,"  which  the  little  thing  diil  with  a 
prettincss  padictic  to  think  of  allerwards,  adding, 
of  her  own  accord,  — 

"  And  for  showing  me  the  lilies  and  the  pretty 
swans." 

The  mother  hung  on  her  words  with  rapture,  and 
then,  raising  her  face  to  mine,  said,  — 

"  If  you  mitke  my  child  able  to  walk  in  the 
warm  sunny  grass,  on  her  own  little  feet,  I  will 
learn  to  believe  in  a  loving  God,  that  1  ma^-  call 
his  choicest  blessings  down  upon  you.  I  will 
entreat  him  to  prosper  you  in  all  your  doings,  to 
gbwlden  your  whole  life,  to  let  the  love  of  women 
and  of  little  children  sweeten  all  your  days." 

I  pressed,  in  parting,  the  hand  slie  held  out  to 
me.  Arter  I  had  left  her,  her  last  woi-ds  went 
echoing  through  my  brain. 

When  I  got  home  I  tried  to  apply  myself  to  hard 
study, — quite  vainly.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
she,  alone,  was  resi)onsible  for  this.  1  believe  that, 
just  at  the  time  when  I  first  met  her,  my  brain  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  in,  and  of  resenting  the 
strain  oi  some  years. 

This  phase,  at  all  events,  of  my  collapse,  had  a 
strange  deliciousness  about  it.  Soft  thoughts  and 
sweet  fancies  throned  upon  me.  I  gave  myself 
up  to  them,  weary  of  the  effort  of  self-mastery. 

Again  and  again,  as  I  fell  asleep,  I  was  gliding 
softly  down  a  sunny  river.  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
dip  and  splash  of  oars,  to  feel  tlie  movement  of  the 
boat  under  the  impulse  given  by  them,  and  then 
the  words,  "  May  tiie  love  of  women  and  of  little 
children  sweeten  all  your  days ! "  sounded  in  my 
ears  with  such  distinctness,  and  seemed  to  come 
from  a  voice  so  near,  that  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
a  feeling  that  I  should  see  the  speaker  standing 
beside  my  bed,  and  that  I  had  felt  her  breath  upon 
ray  brow. 

Then,  like  a  fool  as  I  was,  I  lay  thinking  of  the 
woman  who  had  spoken  those  words.  "  What  a 
rich,  low  voice  she  has ;  what  sweet  deep  eyes  she 
has ;  what  a  shapely  foot  she  has  ;  what  a  splendid 
form  it  is;  what  a  soft,  white,  steady  hand  she 
has !  " 

"  Yes,"  I  then  said  to  myself,  trying  to  deceive 
myself.  "  She  would  make  a  first-rate  hospital 
nurse  ;  strong,  calm,  gentle,  wise." 

Ne.\t  day,  a  day  of  intense  excitement  to  me,  the 
operation  was  performed.  It  was  successfully  per- 
formed. Everything  that  happened  at  about  this 
time,  after  that  Sunday  on  the  river,  seems  wrapped 
in  a  drenm-haze. 

But  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  Dr.  Feam- 
well  said  to  me,  "  Dowlass,  you  are  over-doing  it ; 
I  don't  like  the  look  of  your  eyes ;  take  a  holiday." 
But  whether  Uiis  was  before  tlie  operation,  or  alkn* 
it,  I  don't  know.  I  know  that  I  made  him  some 
jesting  answer,  and  laughed  at  his  grave  concern. 

I  know  that  late  in  that  dav,  when  I  first  saw 
Mrs.  Rosscar  after  the  operation,  her  expression 
of  her  passionate  joy  and  gratitude  made  me  half 
delirious  with  an  uncomprehended  feeling,  —  and 
tliat  part  of  it  was /ear. 

The  child,  after  the  operation,  was  placed  in  one 
of  tlie  wards  of  the  hospital.  The  mother  left  it 
neither  night  nor  day.  I  had  prevailed  in  getting 
this  exception  to  rule  allowed  ;  and  for  this  her 
gratitude  was  almost  as  great  as  for  our  other  suc- 
cess. 

Through  the  day  after  the  operation,  and  the 


day  following  tliat,  I  often  stole  a  few  moments  to 
go  and  leok  at  the  little  patient  sufferer,  and  at  the 
joy-illumiued,  radiant  face  of  the  mother.  The 
more  radiant  the  mother's  face  was,  and  the  more 
entirely  all  seemed  well,  the  more  I  felt  afraid. 

When,  on  the  third  day,  tlie  child  sank  —  died 
in  its  sleep  —  I  knew  it  was  of  that  I  had  been 
afraid. 

I  cannot  even  now  account  for  the  child's  death. 
It  should  have  lived  and  grown  strong ;  there  was 
no  inflammation ;  the  success  of  the  operation  was 
perfect. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  child  born  not  to  live.  Perhaps 
the  constant  presence  of  its  mother  made  it  keep 
up  too  strong  a  strain  of  self-control  for  its  strength. 
It  must  have  suffered,  but  it  did  not  moan,  or  cry, 
or  give  any  sign  of  suffering,  except  wliat  was  to 
be  read  on  the  oflen-damp  brow  and  in  the  over- 
dilated  eyes.  "  Eyes  I  "  Yes.  It  is  always  *'  eyes." 
Eyes  are  always  haunting  me.  Often  the  child's 
eyes,  as  they  looked  up  at  me,  when  I  bent  over  it. 
I  have  fancied  since  that  it  would  have  spoken  to 
me  then,  complained  of  pain,  but  for  the  mother 
being  always  close  and  within  hearing.  I  have 
fancied  since  that  it  looked  at  me  with  that  intent 
look,  hoping  that  I  should  understand. 

A  poor  sickly  tree  —  I  think  a  sycamore  —  grew 
outside  one  of  the  windows  of  the  ward  in  which 
the  child  lay.  It  was  swaying  and  swinging  in  the 
evening  wind  and  evening  sunlight,  and  its  shadow 
was  waving  to  and  fro  on  the  child's  bed  when  I 
went  into  the  ward  ou  the  afternoon  of  that  third 
day. 

The  child  liked  to  watch  the  shadow  and  had 
begged  not  to  have  the  blind  pulled  down. 

"llad  I  best  wake  her  ?  "  Mrs.  Rosscar  asked 
me,  the  moment  I  approached  the  bed.  She  was 
looking  strained  to-<lav,  and  anxious.  "  It  is  rath- 
er long  since  she  took  nourishment.  And  last 
time  she  was  awake,  I  thought  she  seemed  more 
weak  and  faint  than  she  has  seemed  since  Mon- 
day." 

"  Wlien  was  she  last  awake  ?  " 

Mis.  Rosscar  looked  at  her  watch. 

"  Half  an  hour  and  three  minutes  ago ;  but  she 
took  nothing  then,  for  she  smiled  at  me,  and  then 
dozed  off,  just  as  I  was  going  to  give  her  her  arrow- 
root and  wine.  It  is  an  hour  and  a  half  since  she 
had  anything." 

"  By  all  means  wake  her,"  I  said.  It  struck  me 
that  her  little  face  looked  pinched  and  cold.  "  The 
sleep  of  exhaustion  will  do  her  no  good,"  I   added. 

Mrs.  Rosscar  bent  her  face  over  the  child's  face. 
I  stood  by,  with  my  heart  striking  sledge-hammer 
blows  against  me. 

"  Mamma  wants  her  darling  to  wake  up  and  take 
some  wine,"  she  said,  with  her  cheek  lying  against 
the  child's  cheek. 

No  movement  or  murmur  of  reply. 

Lifting  her  head,  and  looking  into  my  face,  she 
said,  in  what  then  seemed  to  me  an  awful  voice,  — 

"  She  is  very  cold  I  " 

I  pushed  the  motlier  aside,  I  bent  over  the  child, 
I  felt  for  its  nulse,  watched  for  its  breath.     In  vain. 

I  ordered  uannels  to  be  heated,  and  the  little  body 
to  be  wrapped  in  Uiein  and  rubbed  with  them.  I 
tried  every  means  I  knew  <.>f  for  restoring  anima- 
tion. 

In  vain. 

WHiile  the  mother  was  preparing  food  for  it,  the 
child,  having  smiled  at  her,  had  fallen  into  a  doze. 
That  doze  was  the  doze  of  deatli. 
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When  we  desisted  frr>in  our  efforts  to  wake  it, 
and  letl  the  poor  tortured  little  body  in  peace,  Mrs. 
Ro!k«oar,  who  had  been  kneelin<r  bv  the  bed,  rose. 
She  stood  motionless  and  speechless  for  moments 
that  seemed  to  me  no  portion  of  time,  bat  an 
experience  of  eternity. 

I  renoWed  that  I  rcould  not  meet  her  eyes ;  but 
she  was  the  stronger  willed,  and  our  eves  did 
meet.  I  shrank ;  I  shivered ;  1  looked,  I  know, 
abject,  craven,  selt^KJonvicted.  I  feh  I  was  the 
murderer  she  thonj^ht  me. 

Slowly,  with  her  eyes  on  mine  which  watched 
her  with  a  horrible  fascination,  she  lifted  her  grand 
arms,  and  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head. 

The  uplifted  arms,  the  awful  eyes,  the  indefinite 
horror  of  that  pause  before  speech  were  enough  for 
me. 

As  her  lips  opened,  to  give  utterance  to  the  first 
words  of  her  curse,  I,  lifting  my  own  arms,  aa  if  to 
ward  off  ft^m  my  head  an  imminent  blow  (they 
told  me  afterwards  of  these  things),  and  struggling 
for  power  to  articulate  some  deprecation,  —  I, 
meeting  her  eyes  with  unspeakable  horror  in  my 
own,  staggered  a  moment,  then  fell,  as  if  she  had 
struck  me  down. 


BOYS. 
Phtsiolooists,  we  believe,  have  discovered,  or 
at  any  rate  have  demonstrated,  that  there  are  facts 
to  justify  the  poet  in  holding  tlie  gray  barbarian 
lower  than  the  Christian  child.  Tlie  Caucasian 
brain,  they  say,  even  in  its  earliest  stage  of  devel- 
opment, is  shown  by  its  convolutions  to  be  as  highly 
organized  a  structure  as  the  brain  of  the  adult 
negro,  and  by  the  time  the  peritKl  of  childhood  is 
reached  it  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Mongol. 
It  may  be  that  this  line  of  investigation,  when 
pushed  a  little  ftirther,  will  throw  some  li":ht  upon 
a  question  which  has  from  time  immemorial  puzzled 
parents  and  guardians,  perplexed  legislators  and 
magistrates,  and  generally  troubled  society.  Wliy 
should  that  section  of  man's  life  commonly  known  as 
boyhood  be  distinguished  by  that  bitter  hostility  to 
civilization  and  order  which  is  only  too  fi-equently 
shown  to  be  its  leading  characteristic  ?  \VTiy  should 
it  be  impossible  to  take  up  a  newspaper  without 
finding  tnat  two  hoys,  aged  nine  and  ten  respective- 
ly, have  been  endeavoring  to  upset  an  excursion- 
train  by  placing  obstacles  of  some  sort  on  the  rails, 
or  flinging  stones  at  it  from  a  bridge,  like  Masters 
Ilall  and  Ilustin  a  week  or  two  ago,  or  attempting 
to  set  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  or  blowing  up  a  let- 
ter-box, or  burning  down  a  bobbin-mill,  like  those 
amiable  youths  at  Bamsley  the  other  day,  or  beat- 
ing a  little  girl  to  death  for  wearing  green  ribbons, 
like  those  others  at  Manchester,  or  engaged  in  some 
other  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  or  property,  or  both  ?  Why  should  it 
be  that,  when  agitators  in  London  nr  Paris  want  to 
get  up  a  little  disturbance  and  intimidate  or  annoy 
society,  they  can  always  get  any  number  of  boys  to 
overset  kiosks,  or  pull  down  railings,  or  smash  lamps 
and  windows,  and  perform  other  senices  the  mere 
jxirtbrmance  of  which  is  obviously  a  sufficient  re- 
ward for  the  labor  ?  If  there  be  anything  in  the 
theory  we  have  mentioned,  it  offers  an  explanation 
of  this  mystery.  If  the  civilized  man  in  arriving  at 
maturity  does  really  pass  through  stages  corre- 
sponding with  the  various  degnes  of  moral  develop- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  human  family,  and  if  in 
l)aV)yli()od  he  is  to  be  considered  the  analogue  of 


the  negro,  then,  assuredly,  in  boyhood  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  Red"  Indian. '  This  fact  —  of 
which,  by  the  way,  that  acute  philosopher  Sam 
Weller  seems  to  have  had  an  inkling  when  he 
charged  a  boy  with  behaving  "  vith  as  much  polite- 
ness as  a  vild  Indian  "  —  cannot  of  course  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  established  until  a  boy  and  a 
Choctaw  have  been  placed  side  by  side  and  dis- 
sected by  some  competent  anatomist ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  we  have  abundance  of  colfateral  evidence 
tending  to  support  it.  Of  all  human  beings  the 
boy  and  the  red  man  art?  the  only  two  to  whom 
cruelty  per  se  is  a  pleasure. 

With  some  others  the  infliction  of  pain  may  be  to 
some  extent  an  element  in  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  sport,  but  with  the  boy  and  the  red  man  it  is 
a  sport  in  itself.  All  experienced  travellers  are 
agreed  as  regards  the  one,  and  as  to  the  other,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  History  of 
Morals,  "  few  persons  who  have  watched  the  habits 
of  boys  would  question  that  to  take  j>leasure  in  giv- 
ing at  least  some  degree  of  pain  is  sufficiently  com 
mon."  Nevertheless,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  society  has  always  indulged  in  a  deceptive 
sentimentalism.  We  hear  people  talk  of  the  fine, 
fi'ee,  generous  nature  of  boys,  just  as  we  hear  them 
talk  of  the  noble  red  man  of  the  forest,  the  noble 
savage,  the  gentleman  of  nature,  &c.,  when  they 
really  mean  a  greasy,  whooping,  screeching,  toma- 
hawking savage.  In  the  second  place,  the  boy  and 
the  red  man  are  the  only  two  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man animal  that  evince  an  implacable  enmity  to 
civilization,  and  upon  whose  natures  it  fails  to  exer- 
cii-e  any  influence  for  good.  The  difference  in  this 
respect  is  merely  one  of  opportunity  and  circum- 
stance. The  Indian  has  comparatively  few  chances 
of  declaring  his  sentiments.  The  utmost  he  can  do 
is  to  massacre  a  family  of  settlers  now  and  then,  or, 
just  at  present,  tear  up  a  piece  of  Pacific  Railway, 
and  scalp  a  few  station-masters  and  stokers.  The 
boy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  much  wider  range  of 
opportunities,  but  he  is  unable  to  make  use  of  them 
in  the  same  complete  and  satisfactory  manner.  So- 
ciety is  rather  too  stnmg  for  him,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings,  though  varied  in  kind,  is  limited 
in  degree. 

In  studying  any  animal  we  must,  of  course,  take 
that  variety  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  most 
typical  and  least  affected  by  disturbing  influences. 
It  would  be  idle  to  expect  sound  deductions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ox  from  an  examination  of  a  stall- 
fed  shorthorn,  or  of  the  dog  from  an  inquiry  into 
the  habits  of  a  puppet-show  "  Tob}-."  So  for  pur- 
poses of  boy-study  we  must  not  select  a  specimen 
cowed,  8ubdue<l,  stiff'ened,  and  made  unnaturally 
gentlemanlike  under  the  system  of  a  Dr.  Blimber, 
but  rather  go  to  some  breed  less  widely  removed 
from  the  natural  animal,  such  as,  for  instance,  that 
which  the  })enny-a-liner,  with  his  usual  tlowerj^  in- 
felicity, insists  ujwn  calling, the  "street  Arab,"  — 
the  most  monstrous,  perhaps,  even  of  his  misnomers, 
for  if  there  is  a  being  in  every  respect  the  opposite 
of  the  grave,  decorous,  reverential  Arab,  it  is  the 
boy  of  the  streets.  No  one  who  has  observed  JiitJi 
with  any  degree  of  attention  can  doubt  that  war- 
fare against  society  is  what  he  lives  for,  or  that,  if 
he  h;ul  only  the  jwwer,  any  member  of  society,  say 
a  iK)liceman,  would  fare  just  as  badly  in  his  hands 
as  a  stray  Salt  Lake  emigrant  in  those  of  a  war 
j)arty  of  Arapahoes.  The  policeman,  to  be  sure,  is 
an  extreme  case,  for,  ])csides  the  natural  hatred  due 
to  him  as  an  adult  and  a  member  of  society,  he  is 
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odious  to  the  streetrboy  from  the  nature  of  his  du- 
ties. He  is  hated  not  only  as  a  man  but  as  a  po- 
liceman, lor  it  is  always  liis  untortuuate  function  to 
stand  between  the  boy  and  his  deari'St  pleasures. 
Whenever  there  is  a  fire,  or  a  fight,  or  an  upset,  or 
run-over,  or  any  other  op}X)rtunity  for  the  con- 
templation of  8ufrerin<;  or  loss  to  the  sons  of  men, 
just  as  the  boy  is  at  the  very  height  of  his  en- 
joyment the  policeman  is  sure  to  appear,  drive 
him  back,  and  interpose  a  form  aggravatingly 
bulky  and  opaque  between  him  and  the  sight 
which  was  aiOTording  him  unmixed  gratification. 
Tliis  conduct  is  especially  irritating  at  a  fire,  for 
it  may  be  observed  that  boys  always  take  a  pe- 
culiar interest  in  a  fire.  They  have  somehow  got 
into  a  way  of  regarding  it  as  something  specially 

Sot  up  for  their  entertainment,  and  indeed  of  all  or- 
inary  dis;\8ters  there  is  none  so  well  calculated  to 
afford  them  thorough  satisfaction.  There  is,  at  the 
very  least,  the  destruction  of  property  to  be  wit- 
nessed, which,  is  always  deligntful.  If  it  should 
luckily  haj)ixm  to  be  in  a  dwelling-house,  there  is 
the  additional  pleasure  derived  from  the  terror  and 
confusion  of  tlie  inmates,  and  tlie  chance  of  the  sub- 
lime treat  of  seeing  them  carried  out  more  or  less 
scorched  and  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  not  to  speak 
of  the  jKJssibility  of  some  one  being  entirely  roast- 
ed. From  this  Paradise  of  delights,  at  the  police- 
man's bidding,  the  boy  has  to  "  stand  back,"  and 
sometimes  so  far  that  he  can  only  hear  the  distant 
sobs  of  the  laboring  enn^ae ;  and  at  the  supreme 
moment,  when  the  roof  tails  in,  he  is  left  to  his  own 
imagination  to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  done 
and  the  probabilities  of  life  lost* 

Conseqtiently,  there  are  few  spectacles  so  sooth- 
ing to  the  boy-mind  as  that  of  a  jwliceman  in  diffi- 
culty, and  for  this  reason  boys  may  be  always  ob- 
served to  muster  strong  in  the  neighborhood  of 
police-stations  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  force  in- 
volved in  taking  charge  of  troublesome  cases  of 
intoxication.  An  elderly  lady,  on  her  way  to  the 
station,  while  suffering  under  that  form  of  inebriety 
which  makes  the  patient  lie  down  and  kick,  every 
dozen  yards,  and  between  halts  bite  and  scratch 
the  ofticer,  is  a  sight  particularly  relreshing  to  the 
boy,  presenting  as  it  does,  two  beings  with  whom 
he  is  at  feud,  under  humiliating  and  uncomfortable 
circumstances.  For  if  the  boy  hates  the  policeman 
he  hates  lovely  woman  too,  and  it  uuist  be  confessed 
that  in  this  case  also  he  has  some  reason  for  the 
antipathy,  because  unquestionably  lovely  woman 
hates  him.  The  affection  of  mother  and  son  apart, 
—  which  is  purely  a  matter  of  instinct,  a  mere  ani- 
mal attachment,  —  no  woman  ever  yet  was  fond  of 
bm'8."  There  is  a  natural  antagonism  between  tliem. 
Women  are  conservative  by  temjjerament ;  boys 
are  naturally  revolutionary.  Woujen  are  lovers  of 
order ;  disorder  in  all  its  tbrms  is  what  boys  love. 
All  the  feelings  that  are  strongest  in  women — rever- 
ence, pity,  tenderness,  sympathy  with  suffering — are 
in  boys  "  conspicuous  by  their  absence."  Natural- 
ly, therefore,  tnere  is  no  love  lost  on  either  side. 
Lovely  woman  in  distress  excites  in  the  boy's  mind 
emotions  the  very  opposite  of  those  with  which  the 
late  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  used  to  boast  himself  inspired; 
and  she  on  her  part  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  she  considers  him  an  imp,  an  aggravating 
toad,  and  a  yoimg  monkey.  She  loses  no  opportu- 
nity of  impressing  u|)on  him  that  he  is  an  inferior 
being,  and  possibly  the  natural  misanthropy  of  boys 
is  occasionally  intensified  by  the  depressing  theo- 
ries as  to  their  own  physical  constitution  imbibed 


while    still  under   female  domination.     From  wo- 
man's lips  they  learn  that 

"  Snip*  mod  simils  And  puppy-dogs'  Uils,  — 
TluU  '•  wb«l  UlUe  boy*  are  made  of"  ; 

while,  with  a  perhaps  pardonable  partiality  to  her 
own  sex,  she  declares  that 

"SoKArand  spiccand  all  that^  nUx, — 
That '«  what  little  girls  are  made  of." 
"  Qaibus 
Meliore  luto  finxlt  praoordla  Titan." 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  unsatisfactory  quali- 
ties of  boys  are  in  part  due  to  the  despair  and  the 
envy  which  such  a  gloomy  account  of  tlieir  com- 
parative anatomy  would  natiurally  produce.  If  we 
cannot  accept  the  view  literally,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted there  is  something  in  it  figuratively.  In  all 
other  animals  tlie  difference  between  the  sexes  at 
an  early  age  is  trifling  ;  in  man  it  is  very  striking. 
To  take  a  familiar  iuustration  firom  the  streets,  — 
since  that  excellent  piece  of  legislation  sometimes 
called  "  the  Bass  Uelief  Act "  has  been  in  operation, 
a  vast  number  of  barrel-organs  have  been  altered, 
and  instead  of  grinding  the  Trovatore  where  it  was 
not  wanted,  they  now  supply  reels,  jigs,  and  horn- 
pipes to  neighborhoods  where  such  things  are 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  look 
into  a  back  street  in  London  now  without  seeing  an 
organ-grinder  at  work,  and  several  couples  of  little 
girls  dancing,  often  graceftiUy,  always  prettily  and 
happily.  But  no  reader  of  this  or  any  other  jour- 
nal ever  saw  any  boys  joining  in  tiaat  inncKent 
amusement ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  they  do  some- 
times cut  in  and  perform  evolutions  in  the  nature  of 
a  war-dance  round  the  organist,  to  Avhom  they 
address  certain  traditional  scraps  of  gibberish  sup- 
fX)ged  to  be  injurious  expressions  or  an  intensely 
irritating  character,  out  of  some  foreign  language, 
no  matter  what,  but  intelligible  and  gsdling  to  him 
as  an  alien. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  boy  has 
tliis  immense  advantage,  that  he  is  above  all  crea- 
tures entirely  dvatS^r,  —  no  one  English  word  hits 
off  the  ([uality  precisely, — that,  as  he  respects  noth- 
ing, so  he  is  totally  ^ee  fi'om  the  weakness  of  self- 
lespect,  and  knows  not  what  it  is  to  feel  himself 
contemptible  or  ridiculous.  Hence,  in  givin^  an- 
noyance, he  is  never  checked  by  any  sense  ot  deg- 
radation. He  would  coat  himself  from  head  to  foot 
with  mud  an  inch  thick  if  he  thought  there  was  a 
chance  of  running  against  a  well-dressed  fellow- 
creature  and  escaping  unthrashed.  This,  joined 
with  an  almost  diabolical  ingenuity  in  devising 
modes  of  aggravation,  makes  liim  nearly  as  accom- 
plished a  tormentor  as  his  congener,  the  Red  Indian. 
VVe  once  saw  the  Strand  thrown  into  terror,  confu- 
sion, and  distress  by  the  unaided  wit  of  two  boys. 
It  was  one  of  tliose  loggy,  damp  December  evenings, 
when  the  lamps  look  like  bluned  moons,  and  ob- 
jects twenty  yards  off  are  all  but  undistinguishablc, 
and  the  pavement  is  as  slipjHJry  as  if  all  the  clowns 
of  all  the  theatres  had  been  practising  the  making 
of  butter-slides  for  the  coming  pantomimes.  These 
playful  youths  had  got  a  Buit  of^old  clothes  and  some 
straw,  out  of  which  they  had  made  up  an  image  suf- 
ficiently like  a  man  to  pass  muster  in  tliat  uncertain 
light.  With  this,  counterfeiting  the  action  of  af- 
fectionate sons  taking  home  a  beloved  but  intoxicat- 
ed father,  they  would  suddenly  appear  in  front  of 
some  passing  omnibus,  and  then,  affecting  to  lose 
all  presence  of  mind,  allow  their  helpless  parent  to 
fall  almost  under  the  feet  of  the  horses.  The  scene 
\m\\  be  imagined.     Terror  of  the  passengers,  horror 
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of  the  driver,  horses  down  through  having  been 
sharply  turned  aside  or  pulled  up  on  the  ^easy 
pavoiuont,  general  agitation,  •which  culnunated 
■when  at  length  an  omnibus  with  more  way  on  than 
usual  actually  passed  over  the  body,  the  wretched 
driver  of  course  suffering  the  mental  agonies  of  a 
homicide  until  relieved  by  seeing  the  straw  intes- 
tines of  his  victim. 

The  greatest  misery  to  the  greatest  number  is,  in 
fact,  the  aim  of  the  boy's  philosophy,  and  it  is  worth 
noticing  how,  even  when  apparently  tamed  and  civ- 
ilized, and  ostensibly  earning  an  honest  livelihood, 
he  contrives  to  make  his  vocation  conducive  to  tliat 
orreat  end.  Hence  his  partiality  for  callings  which 
enable  him  to  persecute  society  under  the  pretence 
of  seeking  custom,  such  as  that  of  the  shoeblack  im- 
portunate to  "  Clean  your  boots.  Sir,"  when  you 
have  no  need  of  him  ;  or  the  evening-paper  vender, 
breaking  in  upon  your  meditations  with  his  shrill 
recommendation  of  the  last  horrible  murder.  Even 
Avhen  civilization  has  done  its  utmost  to  expel 
nature  by  modifying  the  boy  into  the  "  young  gen- 
tleman,"'natiu^  win  sometimes  break  out.  Illus- 
trations only  too  familiar  are  to  be  found  in  the  boy 
with  the  mechanical  turn,  and  the  boy  with  the 
chemical  turn ;  younw  imps  so-called  because  they 
have  been  discovered  destroying  the  furniture,  or 
making  a  stench  with  some  bottled  nastiness,  and 
have  been  in  consequence  set"  up  with  a  tool-chest 
or  a  "  youtli's  laboratory  "  by  an  addle-headed  old 
uncle,  who  has  some  confused  notion  that  it  was  in 
this  way  the  genius  of  Watt  or  of  Faraday  first 
showed  itself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the 
suHerings  of  the  household  where  this  occurs,  but 
fortunately  they  are  very  seldom  of  long  duration. 
Sooner  or  later  the  young  philosopher  disables  him- 
self with  his  tools,' or  is  "hoist  with  his  own  pe- 
tard "  while  in  pursuit  of  his  grand  arcanum,  that 
explosive  compound  which  shall  combine  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  smell,  smoke,  and  noise. 

But  these  are  merely  varieties  of  the  boy,  and  as 
such  they  have  as  little  connection  with  our  subject 
as  that  highly  artificial  specimen  who  is  premature- 
ly particular  about  his  boots,  ojenerally  dressy,  and 
partial  to  ladies'  society,  and  who  is  to  the  boy  pure 
and  simple  very  much  what  the  town  Indian,  with 
a  civilization  consisting  of  trousers  and  fire-water, 
is  to  the  original  red  man  of  the  prairie. 

They  may  be  interesting  from  a  Darwinian  point 
of  view,  as  exhibiting  the  original  boy-nature  com- 
ing out,  here  and  there,  under  domestication,  but, 
as  we  said  before,  they  are  useless  for  the  study  of 
boy  in  the  abstract,  and  it  is  to  this  neglected 
branch  of  natural  history  that  we  wish  to  see  atten- 
tion directed ;  the  more  so  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  deal  rsishly 
with  the  subject.  It  is  growing  more  and  more 
common  to  treat  as  an  assault  in  law  that  wholesome 
corporal  punishment  which  used  to  be  not  only  a 
schoolmaster's  privilege,  but  even  his  duty,  and 
some  there  are  who  would  actually  make  castiga- 
tion  under  any  circumstances  penal.  Is  it  wise,  we 
would  ask  in  the  face  of  the  facts  wo  have  men- 
tioned, to  throw  away  in  this  heedless  manner 
checks  and  safeguards  that  have  been  establishetl 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  for  the  restraint  of 
dangerous  instincts  and  the  protection  of  society  ? 

A  CAPTURE  m  CANADA. 
I  AM   not  Mr.   Pollaky  of  Paddington   Green, 
neither  am  I  Inspector  Webb,  nor  Detective  Bull 


of  the  City  force ;  mv  status  in  society  is  that  of  a 
banker's  clerk.  I  hold  an  appointment  in  a  Slid- 
land  Counties  firm,  which  I  entered  upon  five-anil- 
twenty  years  ago.  I  had  reached  what  is  termed 
the  "  rij)e  middle  age,"  when  some  months  since  the 
even  current  of  my  life  was  interrupted  by. the  fol- 
lowing event. 

The  establishment  with  which  I  "have  been  so 
long  associated  is  well  known,  and  has  gained  a 
reputation  by  the  quiet,  respectable  character  of  its 
business  transactions.  It  does  not  indulge  in  spec- 
ulative ventures,  and  hence  has  escaped  many  of 
the  misfortunes  and  missed  no  little  of  the  agitation 
which  some  banking  firms  have  had  to  encounter. 
Occasionally  we  have  been  startled  bv  the  presen- 
tation of  a  bad  note,  a  forged  chect,  and  other 
cunningly  devised  schemes  of  well-practised  swin- 
dlers to  impose  on  our  simplicity  and  credulity, 
which  circumstances  have  forced  us  into  the  excite- 
ment of  judicial  investigations.  Thus  from  time  to 
time,  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  detectives  of  the  day.  I  still  re- 
member the  feelings  of  admiration  with  which  I 
witnessed  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  such  men  as 
John  Forrester,  Leadbeater,  the  Bow  Street  officer. 
Inspector  Whicher,  and  other  police  officers,  in 
tracking  and  detecting  a  swindler.  At  that  period 
I  little  dreamt  that  my  quiet  life  would  be  disturbed 
by  an  eventful  episode,  such  as  I  am  about  to  re- 
late. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  September,  186- , 
I  was  at  my  ])ost  as  usual,  when  a  message  from  the 
bank  manager  summoned  me  to  his  presence.  I 
saw  at  a  glance,  on  entering  the  room,  that  some- 
thing had  happened.  My  chief  informed  me  that 
a  customer  of  the  b.ank,  whom,  for  obvious  reasons, 
I  will  call  Mr.  Hooker,  had  absconded.  I  was 
aware,  not  only  that  he  was  under  an  engagement 
to  liquidate  a  considerable  claim  we  had  against 
him,  but  that  he  had  recently  fixed  a  day  for  the 
ftdfilment  of  his  promise,  assuring  us  that  he  should 
be  in  the  immediate  receipt  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  his  debt, 
and  leave  a  balance  to  his  credit  in  our  hands. 
The  statement  of  his  expected  funds  was  no  fiction, 
—  he  duly  received  them,  —  but  instead  of  appro- 
priating his  newly  acquired  wealth  to  the  honest 
discharge  of  our  claim,  he  clandestinely  left  his 
home,  and  liefore  the  intelligence  of  his  departiu^e 
had  reached  us,  he  was  halfway  to  Canada.  The 
manager's  indignation  at  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
an  individual  whom  he  had  believed  to  be  an  hon- 
orable man,  and  had  trusted  as  such,  did  not  sur- 
prise me.  Neither  was  I  astonished  when  he  told 
me  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  punish  the 
absconding  debtor,  if  means  could  be  adopted  to 
discover  and  arrest  him  in  his  flight. 

It  was  a  matter  for  anxious  deliberation.  Ulti- 
mately, acting  on  an  impulse  I  could  not  control,  I 
proffered  my  services  to  go  in  pirsnit  of  the  de- 
faulter. They  were  accepted.  The  same  evening, 
in  company  witJi  one  of  our  directors,  I  lefl  by  the 
mail  train  for  Liverpool,  reaching  that  place  some 
little  time  after  midnight.  Tlie  object  of  this  joiu-- 
ncy  was  to  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  the  Liv- 
erpool detectives,  when  and  by  Avhat  ship  Mr. 
Hooker  had  sailed,  as  well  as  his  destination,  in 
order  that  we  might  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  my  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  piumut. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  were  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  detective  police.  We  related 
the  nature  of  our  mission,  and  the  services  of  one  of 
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their  most  efficient  officers  were  placed  at  our  dispo- 
sal. He  was  evidently  well  known  at  all  tlie  shii>- 
plng  oflices.  In  somethinjij  less  than  an  hour  he 
i'urnished  us  with  every  infurmation  we  could  ob- 
tain in  Liverpool,  lie  ascertained  tliat  Hooker  had 
sailed  for  Quebec  seven  days  j)reviously  iu  the  Ca- 
nadian mail-packet  ship  Belgian,  and  had  booked 
throu;^h  to  Alontreal ;  and  he  added  the  still  more 
important  facts  that  the  delinquent  had  with  him 
his  wife,  his  sister-in-law,  and  two  childixm,  and, 
further,  tliat  he  was  in  possession  of  a  roll  of  bank- 
notes at  the  time  he  secured  the  bertlis. 

Had  he  gone  alone,  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  had  the  courage  to  proceed  fiirther ;  but  the 
fact  of  his  being  encumbered  with  the  ladies,  the 
children,  and  a  large  quantity  of  baggage,  was  a 
set-off  against  his  seven  days*  start,  and  consider- 
ably altered  my  views.  "With  such  a  drag  on  his 
movements,  I  felt  there  was  a  hope  of  success,  and 
at  once  accepted  the  responsibility  of  following  him. 
A  berth  was  secured  on  board  the  China,  of  the 
Cunard  line,  and  on  Satm-day,  the  30tli  of  Septem- 
ber, 4.30  p.  M.,  I  found  myself  afloat,  and  the  docks 
of  Liverpool  becoming  fainter  and  fainter.  Fortu- 
nately the  weather  was  extremely  fine  ;  and  as  we 
steamed  down  the  Mersey  the  scene  and  the  event 
was  one  of  unusual  interest  to  me. 

The  interior  of  a  first-class  mail-packet  just  start- 
ing on  her  voyage  and  its  animated  appearance 
have  often  been  described.  I  need  only  say  there 
were  over  two  hundred  passengers  on  board,  and 
that  my  immediate  companions  were  a  French  gen- 
tleman, a  Spaniard  and  his  wife,  a  Scotch  physician 
(who  was  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration  tlu-ee 
fourtlis  of  the  voyage),  a  shipbuilder  from  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  and  his  two  daughters,  the 
chaplain  of  the  ship  and  his  wife,  and  IVIr.  Tucker, 
an  intelligent  man  from  Philadelphia,  who,  during 
the  voyage,  gave  me  much  valuable  information, 
and  introduced  me  to  some  Canadian  merchants 
on  board.  These  gentlemen  subsequently  rendered 
me  great  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  object 
I  hskl  in  view. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  interludes  of  our  voy- 
age occurred  during  our  detention  at  Queenstown 
for  the  mail-bags.  A  delay  of  the  mail-train  enabled 
us  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  lovely  Cove  of  Cork.  We 
landed  at  the  pleasant  quay,  ascended  Lookout 
Hill,  andjiaitook  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Queen's 
Hotel.  The  jaunting-cars,  nigger  minstrels,  men- 
dicants, men-of-wars'  men,  yachtmen,  hawkers,  oc- 
cupied the  foreground,  whilst  the  Cove  itself  was 
studded  with  vessels,  amongst  which  some  of  our 
iron-clads  and  gunboats  were  conspicuous.  The 
view  was  bounded  by  the  islands  of  Spike  and 
Haulbowline  and  the  famous  lighthouse  that  marks 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

It  was  about  4.30  a.  m.  on  tlie  following  day 
week  when  I  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  report 
of  a  cannon  close  to  our  saloon.  Tlie  first  idea  that 
I  had  on  awakening  was,  that  we  had  struck  upon 
a  rock,  but  my  neighbor  informed  me  it  was  a  sa- 
lute we  were  firing  on  entering  Halifax  harbor. 
We  had  made  one  of  the  quickest  passages  on 
record  ;  for  before  five  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday,  the 
9th  of  October,  we  arrived  at  Halifax,  being  only 
seven  days  and  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  our 
departure  from  Queenstown.  I  proceeded  to  Bos- 
ton, where  I  remained  one  day.  I  left  that  city  for 
^lontreal.  I  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall  Hotel 
in  that  place  at  ten  a.  m.  on  Thursday  the  12th  of 
October.     I  confess  that  the  tliree  hundred  miles 


of  night  travelling,  following  so  closely  on  the  voy- 
age out,  caused  mc  great  bodily  iifvtigue,  and  I  suf- 
fered much  from  mental  depression. 

As  I  sat  alone  that  morning,  some  three  thousand 
miles  away  from  home  and  as  far  distant  from  any 
friend,  I  began  seriously  to  reflect  whether  1  had 
not  undertaken  a  task  of  too  great  magnitude ;  I 
was  weak  enough  to  regret  having  left  the  shores 
of  England  upon  what  now  appeared  so  Quixotic 
an  undertakinij.  It  was  too  late  for  regi-et,  and  I 
immediately  dispelled  my  doubts  by  action.  M 
first  step  was  to  collect  my  credentials  ani 
upon  the  solicitors  whose  advice  was  to  guide  my 
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future  proceedings.  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Roe  are 
one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  of  avncats  in  Mon- 
treal. On  making  the  acquaintance  of  tlie  senior 
partner,  I  felt  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  no  ordinary  ability,  —  one,  whose  verdict 
would  go  far  to  decide  whetlier  my  mission  would 
be  stamped  with  "  success  "  or  indorsed  witli  "  fiiil- 
ure."  I  related  to  him  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
circumstances  which  brought  me  to  him  ;  I  handed 
him  the  power  of  attorney,  and,  being  desirous  of 
securing  his  unlimited  confidence,  I  also  exhibited 
to  him  my  letter  of  credit  and  inti*oduction  to  the 
eminent  Canadian  house,  Messrs.  Gillespies',  Mof- 
fatt,  &  Co.  When  I  had  finished  my  recital,  Mr. 
Roberts  took  a  fevf  moments  for  reflection.  I 
watched  him  narrowly,  and  I  fancied  I  read  dis- 
tinctly in  his  countenance  that  his  honest  convic- 
tion was  adverse  to  my  cause.  I  found  that  such 
was  the  fact ;  for,  addressing  me  very  deliberately, 
he  said,  "  I  fear  your  case  is  hopeless,  and  that  your 
joiu-ney  will  be  a  friutless  one."  He  explained  to 
me  the  law  of  Canada  in  reference  to  such  cases, 
and  {X)inted  out,  that  even  if  I  found  Hooker,  which 
was  in  his  opinion  doubtful,  I  could  only  treat  him 
as  a  debtor  ;  I  could  not  touch  either  his  person  or 
his  goods;  that  I  might  bring  an  action  against 
him  for  a  common  debt,  with  the  consolatory  thought 
that  after  I  had  spent  some  weeks  in  litigation  and 
obtained  judgment,  Mr.  Hooker  would  run  across 
to  the  United  States  and  snap  his  fingers  at  me  and 
my  judgment.  Mr.  Roberts  was  kind  enoufjh  to 
say  he  could  not  but  admii-e  the  spirit  which  had 
been  evinced  by  our  bank  in  taking  such  prompt 
and  energetic  action  in  the  matter,  and  expressed 
a  wish  that  other  large  mercantile  firms  in  England 
would  adopt  a  similar  line  of  conduct,  which  would 
prevent  Canada,  and  more  particularly  Montreal 
(from  its  proximity  to  the  United  States),  becom- 
ing the  resort  of  so  many  swindlers  from  tiie  moth- 
er countn'. 

Naturally  I  felt  for  tlie  moment  cast  down  by  the 
revelation  of  the  "  hopelessness  of  my  case,"  and 
for  an  instant  I  contemplaU>d  relinauishing  all 
further  proceedings ;  but  happily,  in  a  tew  minutes, 
thi^feeling  vanished,  and  I  became  as  it  Avere  for- 
tified witli  unusual  strength  and  energy.  I  was 
enabled  calmly  to  reflect  upon  the  formidable  ditH- 
culty  I  had  to  encounter,  and  instead  of  abandoning 
my  mission,  I  resolved  to  prosecute  it  to  the  utmost. 
I  told  the  legal  adviser  that  my  first  step  must  be 
to  discover  the  fugitive,  and  next  to  give  him  into 
"  pretty  safe  "  custody,  until  I  could  come  to  a  satis- 
factory settlement  with  him,  — disregarding  for  the 
time  all  the  terrors  of  the  Canadian  law  on  the 
question  of  false  imprisonment.  At  this  period  I 
was  introduced  to  the  junior  partner  of  tlie  firm, 
who  subse(iuently  undertook  the  management  of 
the  affair,  and  by  his  atlvice  I  shut  myself  up  in  my 
hotel,  in  case  Hooker   should  see  me  and  abscond 
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whilst  th«i  avocnt  undertook  to  sond  during  the  day 
to  all  the  hotels  to  oxsunine  the  books  of  arrivids. 
After  a  wrett-hed  time  of  inactivity  I  again  sought 
my  solicitors  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  search. 
It  was  altogether  iinsnccessful.  I  subsequently 
found  that  had  the  official  to  whom  the  duty  had 
been  intrusted  exercised  an  ordinary  amount  of 
vigilance,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  fur- 
nished me  with  most  welcpme  intelligence.  Ilis 
search,  however,  had  been  a  very  superficial  one, 
and_  I  was  consequently  compelled  to  return  to 
my  hotel  sadly  disappointed,  and  wearied  both  in 
body  and  mind. 

1  he  following  morning  T  was  introduced  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Montreal  detective  police,  Mr.  O'Lea- 
ry,  a  remarkably  acute  and  intelligent  Irishman. 
He  regretted  that  for  a  day  or  two  ho  could  not 
give  me  much  personal  assistance,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  several  important  criminal  cases  at  the 
assizes,  which  were  then  being  held  in  Montreal. 
I  briefly  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  my 
mis.-ion,  and  he  consoled  me  with  the  assurance  that, 
if  Hooker  were  there  or  in  the  neighborhootl,  he 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him.  -  As  I  was 
deprived  of  the  detective's  active  assistance,  I 
resolved  to  take  a  line  of  action  of  my  own.  I  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Roe  that  we  should  make  inquiries 
at  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Mail  Steam-Packet 
Company,  in  one  of  whoso  ships  (the  Belgian") 
Hooker  and  his  family  had  sailed  from  Englana. 
Mr.  Roe  acceded  to  my  suggestion,  and  accompa- 
nied me  at  once  to  the  office,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  Mr.  Allan,  the  principal  partner 
in  the  firm.  My  object  was  to  ascertain  whether, 
fiT>m  the  official  list  of  the  passengers  by  the  Bel- 
gian, they  could  furnish  me  with  any  information 
as  to  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive  cither  in  Quebec  or 
Montreal.  Mr.  Allan  at  once  communicated  witli 
the  officials  at  Quebec,  where  the  passengers  had 
landed. 

I  was  employed  during  Friday  in  visiting  my 
solicitors  and  the  detective  officers,  as  well  as  in 
making  inquiries  at  banks,  post-office,  and  smaller 
hotels,  but  without  acquiring  the  least  information 
likely  to  prove  serviceable. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  I  started  out 
with  a  conviction  that  if  Hooker  were  in  Canada  I 
should  obtain  some  clew  to  his  whereabouts  before 
night.  This  presentiment  did  not  mislead  me,  for 
belbre  three  o'clock  I  effected  his  "  capture  "  and 
had  him  closeted  in  my  solicitor's  office  in  Little 
St.  James's  Street,  with  O'Leary  and  a  brother- 
detective  in  close  attendance. 

I  will  record  the  events  as  they  occurred  that 
day,  which  was  one  of  much  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment. 

When  I  reached  Mr.  Allan's  office,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  head  clerk  tlxat  a  letter  had  "been 
ri((  ivcd  from  their  establishment  at  Quel>ec  in 
r(']>ly  to  their  inquiries,  containing  some  important 
and  satisfactory  information. 

It  is  true  they  had  lost  all  traces  of  the  fugitive 
on  his  landing  at  Quebt'c,  and  consequently  could 
not  have  rendered  any  assistance  but  lor  a  singular 
coincidence  which  occnrred  a  few  days  previously 
at  Toronto.  The  purser  of  the  Belgian  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  tihe  Citv  of  the  Lakes,  and  whilst  there 
he  saw  and  had  recognized  Hooker  as  one  of  the 
passengers.  Tlie  latter  believed  himself  to  be  per- 
fectly Bafe,  and,  not  haring  the  slightest  idea  that 
any  one  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  invited  the  purser 
to  take  some  refreshment,  and  then  voluntarily 


entered  into  conversation  about  himself  and  family, 
mentioning,  among  other  things,  that  his  wife,  sis- 
ter-in-law, and  children  were  at  the  Montreal  Ho- 
tel in  Mimtreal,  where  he  intended  shortly  to  join 
them.  The  purser  returned  to  Quebec,  a'jd,  fortu- 
nately for  me,  was  at  the  office  when  the  letter  of 
incjuiry  from  Montreal  was  opened.  He  immedi- 
ately communicated  the  above  facts  to  Mr.  Allan. 

I  hastened  with  the  welcome  intelligence  to  my 
solicitors.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  best 
course  to  adopt.  If  any  direct  inquiry  were  made, 
Mi"s.  Hooker  would  probably  communicate  with  her 
husband  and  prevent  his  return ;  after  a  short 
consultation  we  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  O'Leary,  the  detective.  I  went  for  liim 
at  once,  and  fortunately  found  him  at  the  chief 
office  of  police.  As  I  nave  previously  stated,  he 
was  a  Bhari>-witted  Irishman,  of  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing. Afl;er  deliberately  reading  the  letter  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  me  by  Mr.  Allan's  clerk,  he 
took  my  hand  in  his  own,  and,  grasping  it  warmly, 
he  said  in  his  native  accent,  "  My  dear  sirr-h  — 
it 's  all  right  —  lave  it  to  me." 

On  our  way  to  Montreal  House  he  informed  me 
tliat  he  knew,  and  had  the  greatest  confidence  in, 
the  landlord,  from  whom  he  could  obtain  every 
information  without  exciting  any  suspicion.  We 
entered  the  house  by  the  public  bar,  and  of  course 
were  at  once  the  object  of  that  curiosity  which 
is  invariably  manifested  when  a  detective  officer 
appears  in  company  witli  a  stranger  in  a  public 
place  of  that  description.  The  character  of  O'Lea- 
r\'  was  too  well  known  for  any  one  to  venture  upon 
a  remark  beyond  an  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  what  he  would  drink  ?  One  cadaver^ 
ous-looking  Yankee  put  the  latter  qiiestion  to  me, 
but  as  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  I  politely  declined 
to  take  anything. 

I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  committed  rather  a 
grave  sin,  for  the  Yankee  appeared  much  irritated 
at  my  reftisal,  and  advised  me  if  I  were  going  to 
New  York,  never  to  decline  such  an  offer  if  it  were 
made  to  me  in  that  city,  or,  said  he,  "  1  guess  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  you."  On  turning  to  0'Lear>%  I 
found  him  carelessly  glancing  at  the  names  in  the 
arrival-book  of  the  hotel.  Suddenly  he  closed  the 
book,  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  gave  me  a  sign  to 
follow  him  into  an  inner  office.  When  the  door 
was  closed  he  opened  the  book,  and  putting  his 
finger  on  Hooker's  signature,  inquired  if  that  was 
the  man.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  land- 
lord was  then  admitted  into  our  council,  and  a 
cautiously  whispered  conference  took  place.  The 
landlord  informed  us  that  Hooker's  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  up  stairs  in  the  apartment  above  us,  and 
that  he  had  stowed  large  (quantities  of  baggage  in 
an  adjoining  rfK)m.  At  that  moment  Mrs.  Hooker 
was  expecting  her  husband  by  the  first  train  from 
Toronto,  after  which  they  intended  leaving,  but 
where  they  intended  to  go  he  luvl  no  idea.  O'Learj- 
advised  me  to  change  my  quarters  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  Hall  Hotel  to  Montreal  House,  and  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  family,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  confi^>nt  the  husband  on  his  arrival. 
I  hastened  to  the  hotel,  removed  all  traces  of  my 
address  and  railway  tickets  from  my  luggage,  and 
enteifd  my  name  on  the  arrival-biH»k  of  the  Mon- 
treal Hotel  as  Mr.  V.  Robinson,  from  Boston.  I 
lounged  about  the  plafe  with  a  view  to  picking  up 
any  stray  piece  of  infonnation  I  could.  1  heanl 
amongst  other  things  that  Hooker  had  lodged  his 
money  in  the  Merchants'  Bank.    I  thought  this  of 
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salliciout  iiu|K>rtance  to  communicate  to  my  eolicitor 
at  tiurc.  On  my  ruturii  I  was  somewliat  startled 
by  tlu-  uuQounocment  that  lluokur,  who  had  just 
arrived,  was  then   sittin^j  down  to  dinner   in  the 

{)ublic  room.  There  was  evidently  no  time  to  be 
ost,  afi  he  had  ordered  liid  bill,  ana  would  leave  in 
halt'  an  hour.  I  knew  my  only  chance  consLsted  in 
])laviti<;  a  bold  game.  With  the  "  liopelessness  of 
my  ea.«e  "  ringiu};  in  my  ears,  I  had  not  the  coura;i^ 
to  conlront  him  uvyselJ";  and  yet  in  hall"  an  hour  he 
would  be  jfone.  It  was  just  a  question  of  fmdint; 
O'Leary  and  bringing  hun  on  to  the  scene  of  action 
in  those  thirty  minutes.  There  was  no  vehicle  at 
hand.  I  ran  hastily  to  the  head  othco  of  the  police, 
and  found  to  my  dismay  tltat  O'Learj'  was  not 
there,  nor  was  there  any  one  wlio  knew  where  he 
could  be  fouml. 

I  retained  tlie  services  of  the  chief  officer  present, 
sceui-ed  a  cab,  and  went  at  full  gallop  to  O'Leary 's 
private  residence,  where  we  were  fortunate  enou;ili 
to  find  him.  He  immediately  entered  the  cab,  and 
we  returned  to  Montreal  Ilouee,  whilst  I  related  to 
him  all  that  had  occurred  since  I  last  saw  him. 
As  I  told  liim  we  should  probably  find  oiur  man 
quietly  taking  dinner,  his  face  lighted  up  with 
pleasure,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  It 's  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  affairs  I  liave  been  engaged  in  lor 
some  time  past !  "  I  feared  that  liis  zeal  might  get 
the  better  of  his  discretion.  I  again  explained  to 
him  tlie  lull  nature  of  tlie  case,  —  tliat  I  could  not 
legally  give  him  into  custody,  and  my  only  chance 
of  recovering  any  portion  of  the  money  witli  which 
he  had  absconded  Grom  England  was  to  frighten 
him  into  aome  concession  before  he  could  procvire 
legal  jwlvice  ;  O'Learj-  ap|>eared  delighted  witli  the 
|»rosi)ett  of  his  game,  —  and  re(iuesting  me  to 
''  lave  it  entoirely  iu  his  han4s,"  assm-ed  me  tliat  in 
case  he  were  obstinate  he  would  terrify  him  out  ol 
his  life.  Ere  we  reached  the  hotel  I  was  wrought 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement;  the  time  for 
decisive  action  had  arrived.  Preceded  by  the 
landlord,  and  in  company  with  the  two  detectives, 
I  ascended  the  principal  staircase  at  the  top  of 
which  was  the  entrance  to  the  dining-saloon. 

Tlie  door  was  open,  thus  affording  us  a  view  of 
some  twenty  of  the  guests,  and,  among  them,  of  the 
man  in  search  of  whom  I  had  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
He  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  us,  his  wife  and 
sister-in-law  being  on  each  side  of  him.  He  ap- 
fM?ared  in  high  spirits,  and  was  chatting  with  the 
various  guests  at  table,  little  dreaming  who  was 
standing  at  the  open  door,  prepared  to  denounce 
him,  il"  noces!<ary,  as  a  fugitive  swindler  from  Eng- 
land. I  pointed  him  out  to  O'Leary,  who  calmly 
remarked,  "  That  's  enough " ;  anil  then  as  a 
second  thought  struck  him,  he  added,  with  a  spice 
of  his  Irish  humor,  —  "  But  we  'II  let  him  finish  his 
dinner  first,  for  he  seems  to  be  enjoying  it  so 
muclu"  In  accordance  with  so  odd  a  ret^uest,  we 
.allowed  him  a  hvr  minutes'  grace;  he  was  then 
touched  on  the  shoulder  by  the  head  waiter,  and 
informed  that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  to  see  him. 
Still  unsuspecting,  he  arose  from  hb  seat  and  came 
towards  us  with  a  smiling  countenance.  O'Leary 
met  him,  and  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head, 
said,  "  Mr.  Hooker,  from  England,  I  Ixilieve  ? " 
"  Yes,"  was  the  apparently  firm  reply.  I  thought 
I  conld  discover  an  anxious  nervous  twitching  in 
his  fece,  betraying  an  undercurrent  of  guilty  con- 
scionsness,  and  a  fear  that  he  had  not  escaped  pur- 
suit, as  perhaps  only  a  few  minutes  previously  he 
was  flattering  himself  he  had. 


I  wa«  standing  a  little  in  the  rear  of  O'Leary, 
and  thus  was  partially  hidden  from  observation. 
Stepping  on  one  side  and  extending  his  hand 
towards  me,  O'Leary  said,  "  Allow  me,  Mr.  Hooker, 
to  introduce  you  to  a  gentleman  from  England, 
with  whom,  I  Wlieve,  yon  are  well  ac(|uainted  !  " 

Making  an  effort  to  appear  calm  and  unconscious 
of  danger,  the  swindler  deliberately  disowned  all 
knowledge  of  me.  Looking  at  me,  and  then  tiu-n- 
ing  to  O'Leary,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  the 
gentleman.     He  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me." 

I  was  unprepared  for  such  a  barefaced  disavowal 
from  a  num  with  whom  I  had  so  often  and  so  lately 
transacted  business.  For  a  moment  I  felt  stag- 
gered by  this  fresh  evidence  of  guilt.  At  length  I 
stepped  forward,  and  said,  "  Mr.  H<x)ker  you  know 

the Bank,  and  you  know  me  as  the  cashier  of 

that  establishment;  and  you  know,  too,  perfectly 
well,  the  nature  of  the  business  which  has  brought 
me  to  Canada  in  search  of  you." 

These  words,  uttered  with  all  tlie  menace  and 
determination  I  could  throw  into  them,  had  a 
marked  and  striking  effect  on  the  conscience- 
stricken  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  His 
coiuuge  instantly  forsook  him.  He  trembled  as  if 
stricken  with  ague.  Uttering  all  sorts  of  miser- 
able excuses  for  his  conduct,  he  requested  that  we 
would  retire  to  a  private  room  witli  a  view  to  an 
explanation  and  settlement.  I  readily  acceded  to 
this,  and  now  lelt  somewhat  hopeful  of  bringing  the 
bu.sinesd  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  in  this  I  was  fated  to  be  disappointed ; 
for,  sliortly  alter  we  were  closeted,  he  again  as- 
sumed a  bold  appearance,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
justify  his  conduct  rather  than  make  any  reparation 
for  what  he  liad  done.  His  principal  anxiety  ajv 
|>eared  to  be  to  avoid  exposure  before  the  inmat^>s 
of  the  hotel ;  this  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for 
suggesting  a  movement  1  was  anxious  to  effect, 
viz.,  an  adjournment  to  the  office  of  my  legal  ad- 
visers. Taking  his  arm  in  mine,  and  requcstin<; 
the  detectives  to  follow  closely,  we  lef\;  the  hotel. 
After  we  reached  Mr.  Roe's  office,  nearly  two  hours 
were  expended  in  vain  attempts  to  induce  the  de- 
linquent to  accede  to  some  equitable  terms  of  set- 
tlement. 

He  at  first  appeared  very  penitent,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  tears,  declared  that  it  -was  his  inten- 
tion, as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  act  honorably  to 
every  one ;  he  begged,  again  and  again,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  his  wife,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  would  be  suffering  great  anxiety 
from  liis  prolonged  absence.  He  seemed  so  sincere 
in  his  protestations  tliat  Mr.  lioe  suggested  that  1 
should  accede  to  liis  recjuest.  ITiis  was  a  moment 
of  great  difficulty  to  me-  I  did  not  wish  to  be  un- 
necessarily severe,  neither  did  1  wish  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  given  me  by  Mr.  Roc. 
Still,  I  felt  sure  I  should  be  losing  some  of  the 
vantage  ground  I  had  gained  through  the  day,  if  I 
released  him  wliilst  matters  were  in  their  present 
position.  At  last  I  said,  "  I  have  a  duty  to  pcrlbrm, 
and  I  cannot  shrink  one  step  therefrom.  Ton  ab- 
sconded from  England,  and,  having  incurred  ex- 
ptmse  in  finding  you,  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  release 
you  until  )"ou  have  given  me  some  material  guaran- 
ty tliat  the  funds  which  you  have  deposited  in  the 
Merchants'  Bank,  in  this  city,  shall  not  be  touched 
until  you  have  made  a  satis/actory  settlement  with 
me." 

My  determination  had  tlic  effect  of  again  making 
him  change  his  tactics.     He  npbraiaed  mc  for 
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briiijring  two  detectives  to  his  hotel,  threatened 
venzeance  against  me  for  having  been  given  into 
their  custody,  and  asked  me,  indignantly,  what  I 
required. 

An  idea  flashed  across  my  mind.  I  confess  it 
was  a  piece  of  strategy,  and,  conceived  as  it  was  in 
a  minute,  I  could  hardly  hope  that  my  prisoner 
would  fall  into  the  trap  1  wished  to  lay  for  liim. 

1  replied,  "  You  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  your 
family,  and  I  am  emially  anxious  to  terminate  this 
painful  interview.  1  will  release  you  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  you  shall  draw  a  check  for  the  funds 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  pounds  for  your  imme- 
diate use)  which  you  have  placed  in  the 'Merchants' 
Bank,  payable  to  your  order  and  my  order  jointly, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  my  solicitor.  As  a  man 
of  business,"  I  continued,  carelessly, "  you  are  aware 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  touch  this  money  without 
your  indorsement  to  the  check." 

I  confess  I  did  not  draw  liis  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  would  be  equally  helpless  with- 
out my  signature.  Neither  could  he  have  given  one 
moment's  consideration  to  this  feature  in  the  trans- 
action, or  he  certainly  would  not  have  so  readily 
acceded  to  my  terms.  He  appeared  lost  to  every 
idea  but  that  of  his  present  escape ;  he  immediately 
drew  up  the  check,  Avhich  he  signed,  and  handed 
to  Mr.  JRoe. 

I  was  now  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  as  I  had 
been  a  few  hours  previously  to  efiect  his  capture. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  the  check  "  initialed  " 
at  the  bank,  which  would  place  such  an  embargo 
on  his  funds  as  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  his 
tampering  with  "them  by  other  means.  It  was  Sat- 
lu-day  aflernoon,  and  a  half-holiday.  Hurrying 
away  as  quickly  as  we  could,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Merchants'  Bauk.  It  was  closed.  Afler  some  little 
delay,  we  gained  admission  by  the  private  door. 
The  clerks  were  leaving,  and  informed  us  that  no 
further  business  could  be  transacted  until  Monday. 
Monday  would  be  too  late ;  the  full  nature  of  my 
compromise  with  Hooker  would  be  laid  before  him 
by  a  legal  authority,  and,  perhaps,  was  at  that  mo- 
ment being  divulged  to  liim.  Steps  might  be  taken 
to  remove  his  funds  from  my  grasp.  He,  too,  would 
be  told  of  the  "  hopelessness  of  my  case,"  and  would, 
doubtless,  set  me  at  defiance.  I  felt  that  if  we  failed 
now,  I  should  never  recover  one  shilling  of  the 
money;  that  I  should  have  to  return  to  England 
beaten  and  disappointed,  with  a  heavy  bill  of  jcosts 
to  add  to  the  amount  of  which  my  firm  had  already 
been  swindled. 

With  desperation  I  urMd  my  solicitor  forward, 
and  we  soon  found  ourselve's  in  the  interior  of  an 
inner  office,  where  one  of  the  chief  tellers  and  a 
junior  still  remained.  Fortunately  for  me  and 
those  whom  I  represented,  the  principal  was  a 
friend  of  my  solicitor.  Tlie  cashier  had  his  hat  on, 
the  junior  was  in  the  act  of  placing  the  last  huge 
ledger  in  the  iron  safe,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
Mr.  Roe.  "  One  minute,"  he  exclaimed  to  hi's 
friend  the  cashier ;  "  I  will  not  detain  you  long,  but 
in  that  ledzer  you  will  find  an  account  opened, 
within  the  last  few  days,  by  a  Mr.  Hooker  from 
England.  He  has  just  given  mo  a  check  for  nearly 
the  whole  amount,  payable  to  the  joint  order  of  him- 
self and  this  gentleman,"  pointing  to  me.  We  do 
not  require  the  cash,  but  simply  to  have  the  check 
accepted  by  the  bank." 

The  cashier,  anxious  to  oblige  his  friend,  opened 
the  ledger,  turned  to  the  account,  attached  his  ini- 
tials to  the  check,  and  returned  it  to  us.      The 


thanks  we  tendered  him  were  neither  few  nor  cold  ; 
and,  as  we  hastily  left  the  bank,  Mr.  Roe  warmly 
congratulated  me  on  the  success  of  my  plot.  I  was 
too  overpowered  to  say  much  mv^elf.  Begging  him 
to  take  especial  care  of  the  check,  and  undt  r  no  cir- 
cumstances to  part  with  it  without  my  authority,  I 
lefl  him,  promising  to  see  him  on  Monday  morning. 
I  wandered  down  Notre  Dame  Street  in  a  state  of 
complete  abstraction  and  bewilderment.  I  was  over- 
joyed at  the  result  of  the- day's  proceedings,  the  ex- 
citing events  of  which  had  passed  so  rapidly  in 
succession,  that  I  could  scarcely  realize  the  agree- 
able change  which  during  the  last  few  hours  had 
taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  my  Canadian  adven- 
ture. Of  one  circumstance  I  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion. I  sat  flown  to  dinner  that  evening  with  a 
heart  full  of  thankfulness ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  1  landed  in  America,  I  really  and  truly  en- 
joyed the  viands  which  were  placed  before  me. 

Although  I  had  virtually  brought  Mr.  Hooker  to 
a  strait  which  would  compel  him  to  accede  to  my 
own  terms  of  settlement,  still  he  evinced,  at  times, 
more  obstinacy  than  ever ;  and  it  was  not  until  that 
day  week  that  I  finally  closed  with  him. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  2l8t 
of  October,  that  I  sought  an  interview  with  Mr. 
South,  the  solicitor  who  had  been  consulted  by 
Hooker.  Fortimately  for  me  he  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable man.  He  had,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
intimated  his  contempt  for  his  client ;  also,  that  he 
was  heartily  sick  of  the  transaction.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  Mon- 
treal that  night  by  the  mail-train  for  Quebec,  and 
to  take  passage  in  the  North  American,  which 
would  sail  from  the  latter  place  on  the  following 
morning  for  England.  "  If,"  I  said  to  him,  "  your 
client  does  not  accept  my  terms,  I  will  take  his 
check  back  with  me,  make  a  bankrupt  of  him,  — 
his  assignees  shall  indorse  the  check  per  procura- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  of  the  funds  will  then  be  sent 
out  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  estate." 

His  re|)ly  was  satisfactory.  "  I  admit,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  terms  you  propose  are  such  as  my  client 
ought  to  accede  to.  He  will  be  here  shortly.  I 
will  inform  him  of  your  ultimatum ;  and  if  he  still 
remains  obstinate,  I  shall  decline  to  have  anj'thing 
fiu-ther  to  do  with  him.  Will  you  call  on  me  again 
at  twelve  o'clock  ?  " 

I  kept  the  appointment  punctually.  The  guilty 
man  was  there  too,  and  quite  crestfallen.  Under 
the  heavy  pressure  that  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  he  had  at  length  given  way.  He  accept- 
ed my  terms,  —  indorsed  the  check  ;  and  in  a  few 
hours,  with  a  drafl  for  the  "  salvage  "  money,  drawn 
by  the  City  Bank  of  Montreal  on  Messrs.  Glyn  & 
Co.,  of  London,  safe  in  my  possession,  I  was 
steaming  rapidly  towards  Quebec. 

I  landed  in  England  on  Thursday,  the  8d  of 
November.  Notwithstanding  the  "hopelessness  of 
my  case,"  I  had  effected  my  "  capture  in  Canada,"  • 
and  was  enabled  to  report  the  same  personally  at 
head-fjuarters  in  less  than  five  weeks  from  the  date 
of  my  departure. 


NODDY'S  SITUATION. 

IK    FIVE    CHAPTERS. —  CIIArjER    V. 

People  did  talk  ;  and  the  bitterness  of  it  to  Mrs. 
Muciller  was  that  it  was  all  her  own  doing.  How- 
ever, she  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  had  made 
one  attempt  to  bring  Julia  out  at  eighteen  with  in- 
different success.     As  a  shopkeeper,  whose  goods 
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have  been  exposed  in  his  window  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  become  a  trifle  soiled,  will  remove  them  to  the 
back  of  his  shop,  that  they  may  come  out  fresh 
again  by  and  by,  so  Mrs.  Aliiciller,  whose  daughter 
had  become  a  triflo  fly-blown  by  the  exi)08ure,  re- 
flolved  to  send  Julia  to  France  to  finish  her  educa- 
tion for  the  second  time,  to  come  out  fresh  at 
eighteen  again  in  another  twelvemontli.  It  took  a 
few  weeks  to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  Julia's  departure,  during  which  time  Mrs. 
Muciller's  attention  was  distracted  from  Noddy's 
aflain*.  The  only  sentiment  of  emotion  at  the 
coutre-temps  exhibited  by  Julia  consisted  in  a  re- 
newed expression,  in  song,  of  something  like  regret 
that  the  "  two  leaves  were  parted  in  the  stream  " ; 
but  as  to  any  feeling  of  emotion,  she  probably  had 
about  as  much  as  the  "  other  leaf,"  that "  floated  for- 
ward all  alone." 

Towards  the  close  of  September,  a  very  few  days 
after  Miss  Julia  had  become  a  pensionnaire  of  a 
Parisian  establishment,  Mrs.  Muciller  pounced  upon 
an  advertisement  in  the  local  paper. 

"  At  last !  "  she  exclaimed  to  Noddy ;  "  here  is 
the  very  thing  for  you.  It  seems  like  a  providence. 
Here  have  we  been  trying  the  London  papers  for 
weeks,  and  the  very  identical  thing  suddenly  turns 
up  in  our  own  little  print.     I  '11  read  it :  — 

"'Wanted,  a  Governess.  —  The  advertiser 
wishes  to  obtain  instruction  for  a  child  turned  eight 
vears  old.  English  only  required.  —  Address  W., 
tinewood,  Lyndhm-st,  Hants.* " 

"  Just  what  you  want,  —  no  accomplishments 
whatever  mentioned  ;  so  write  directlv." 

»  Yes,"  said  Noddy,  "  I  will.  I  like  the  look  of 
that  advertisement.  There  is  not  too  much  said, 
and  not  too  much  required." 

Noddy  wrote  three  or  four  notes  before  she  could 
manage  one  to  suit  the  conciseness  of  the  advertise- 
ment.    The  one  she  sent  was  this  :  — 

"  September  26, 18—. 

«  To  W. 

"  I  think  I  am  competent  to  undertake  the  situa- 
tion. NoRAU  Cray." 

Return  of  post  brought  the  following  reply :  — » 

September  28,  IS—. 

"  To  Miss  NoRAH  Crat. 

"  It'Miss  Cray  is  of  that  opinion,  she  is  requested 
to  be  at  Lyndhurst  Station  at  7.15  p.  M.,  to-morrow. 
Carriage  will  be  sent.  W." 

"  P.  M.  ?  "  Mrs.  Muciller  remarked.  "  Not  a  very 
suitable  time  to  engage  a  governess.  However, 
that  is  not  my  affair." 

Noddy  was  so  really  anxious  to  secure  a  situation 
for  which  she  thought  herself  qualified,  that  she 
would  have  gone  had  it  been  m.  m.,  —  twelve  o'clock 
at  midnight. 

"  You  will  not  make  any  frivolous  objections 
about  accepting  this  situation,"  Mrs.  Muciller  said. 
"The  family,  whoever  they  are,  seem  evidently 
disposed  to  engage  you,  and  you  will  understand  1 
have  no  further  occasion  for  your  services  with  me. 
Should  you  be  engaged  at  once,  I  do  not  even  see 
that  it  would  be  needful  for  you  to  return.  You 
forgot  yourself  more  than  once  in  your  demeanor 
to  a  visitor  of  mine ;  it  is  not  my  wish  you  should 
have  another  opportunity  of  making  a  similar  mis- 
take. If  you  return  at  all,  it  will  be  your  own 
fault ;  and  if  you  suffer  for  it,  it  will  be  a  conse- 
quence of  your  own  folly." 


"  I  will  really  try,"  returned  Noddy ;  "  for  indeed, 
I  am  in  earnest  for  employment.  But  you  will  not 
be  angry  if  I  return  unsuccessful  ?  You  would  not 
turn  me  away  ?  " 

"  If  you  return,  I  do  not  think  I  should  timi  you 
away.  People  might  talk.  I  should  not  turn  you 
out  of  doors ;  but  if,  aft^er  once  showing  you  a 
separate  path  from  my  own,  and  you  refuse  it,  there 
should  be  a  way  I  have  not  yet  tried  to  make  you 
feel  my  resentment,  I  will  try  to  find  that  way. 
Until  you  had  the  prospect  of  a  situation,  I  have 
restrained  mvself,  because  to  exhibit  my  feeling 
would  be  useless  and  purjjoseless.  Now,  let  me  tell 
you  that  I  know  something  of  your  deceit  and  treach- 
ery. Thanks  to  your  poisoning  Mr.  Geogagan's 
mind  against  my  daughter  Julia,  lie  left  in  the  sud- 
den and  disgraceful  manner  he  did.  You  need  not 
pretend  to  innocence.  You  were  walking  with  him 
the  day  we  went  to  the  picnic,  and  your  lies  have 
brought  all  this  disgrace  about." 

"  I  assure  you  it  was  not  so.  I  never  said  a  word 
to  —  " 

"  You  own  you  walked  with  him,  then  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Noddy  quietly  ;  "  but  —  " 

"  O,  you  did  !  Vastly  fine  !  You  did !  Mrs. 
Muciller's  upper-servant  and  parlor-maid  walked 
out  for  an  airing  with  Mrs.  Muciller's  guest !  In- 
deed. Cat !  "  and  Mrs.  Muciller  bent  herself  for- 
ward, the  better  to  project  her  indignation.  "  Leave 
the  room  without  a  word,  or  I  may  forget  my  own 
interest,  and,  once  out  of  the  house,  may  be  fool 
enough  to  forbid  your  return,  even  to  such  a  recep- 
tion as  /  can  give  you.     Go ! " 

Noddy  was  too  angry  to  cry.  She  went.  Mrs. 
Muciller's  words  were  too  unjust  to  stab.  No  one 
knew  their  injustice  better  than  Noddy.  The  one 
bit  of  truth,  that  she  had  taken  a  walk  with  Mr. 
Geogagan,  she  was  not  ashamed  of.  Mrs.  Muciller's 
deduction  from  it,  about  its  being  the  means  of 
breaking  off"  Julia's  expected  match,  needed  no  con- 
tradiction. Noddy  knew  that,  and,  what  is  more, 
knew  that  her  step-mother  knew  it  too.  The  mis- 
take of  women's  disputes  is  their  predilection  for 
hanging  a  quarrel  on  any  peg  but  the  right  one. 
Had  Mrs.  Muciller  confined  herself  to  saying  she 
hated  Noddy,  and  always  had  done  so,  she  would 
have  been  completely  justified,  and  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  victim  cry. 

The  7.15  train  set  Noddy  down  at  a  little  country- 
station,  in  the  middle  of  the  New  Forest,  amid  a 
wilderness  of  tree-beauty,  with  no  other  habitation 
in  sight  for  miles  than  the  station-master's  house, 
and  the  long  red  roofs  of  Lyndhurst  Union  peering 
out  fivm  the  distant  green.  The  air  was  scented 
with  flowers,  and  musical  with  bird-voices,  and  the 
golden  evening  haze  lay  on  all  the  sombre  trees, 
and  burned  them  into  a  red  misty  glorv.  A  few 
minutes,  and  a  shaggy  pony  became  visible,  draw- 
ing a  small  i)haetou  out  of  the  forest  shade.  ITio 
man  drove  up,  and  asked  for  Miss  Cray. 

"No  luggage,  mum,  I  think?  No.  Perhaps  ^ron 
won't  mind  sittin'  by  me.  The  road  is  roughish, 
and  the  fit)nt  seat  is  more  sprinjr}'." 

So  Noddy  perched  herself  beside  the  coachman, 
and  the  shaggy  pony  began  a  shuffling  sort  of  run- 
ning trot,  and  the  "  carriage  "  began  to  glide  and 
bumj)  over  the  grassy  forest-path. 

"  IIow  far  is  Pinewood  ?  "  Noddy  in<juired. 

"  A  matter  of  five  mile,  mum,  —  miss,  I  should 
say,  —  but  the  road  is  a  mm  un." 

So  it  seemed.     Over  humps  and  bumps  in  the 
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lawny  way,  and  tbe  forest-path  twisting  and  wind- 
in;;  about  amon^  the   majestic   trees;  the   wheels 
slurring:  pleasantly  on  the   grass,  grating  a  stone 
here  and  tluTe,  or  going  over  a  buugh  yonder,  but 
the  pony  shuffling  along  over  everything  with  a 
happy  8ce-saw  swaying  of  his  head. 
"  Arc  they  at  home?  " 
*'  Yes  'm,  —  leastways,  miss." 
"  Who  did  you  say  }our  master  was ?  **    Noddy 
wanted  to  know  something  of  the  folks  she  was  go- 
ing to. 

^*  1  did  n't  say  he  was  no  one,  did  I  ? "  He 
thought  this  too  sharp,  however;  for  he  added, 
•'  He  's  the  governor,  —  that 's  what  he  is." 

"  And  the  child  'i  "  asked  Noddy,  a  little  rebuffed. 
"  A  girl,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  coachman  looked  at  her  severely.  "  No," 
he  said,  doggedly ;  "  it  ain't  a  girl.  —  Come  op,  Peg, 
can't  you  ?  " —  the  last  remark  being  addressed  in 
a  surly  tone  to  the  pony. 

It  was  getting  dusk  when  Noddy  arrived-  She 
was  shown  into  a  spacious  room,  comfortably  fur- 
nished, but  plenty  of  room  to  walk  about.  Tlie 
windows  looked  out  on  the  billowy  forest,  now  fading 
into  purple  gloom,  all  save  the  nearer  trees,  wliioli 
stood  in  a  silhouette  of  black  lace  work  against  the 
twilight  sk}-.  Presently,  an  old  lady  in  black  silk 
entered  the  room.  Not  the  lady  of  the  house, 
Noddy  judged,  —  more  like  a  motherly  housekeeper 
than  tliat;  but  there  was  a  comfortable  smile  on 
her  face  as  she  said,  "  Aliss  Cray,  I  believe,  —  in 
answer  to  the  letter?  Will  you  follow  me,  my 
dear  ?  " 

Noddy  followed  her  out  of  the  room,  and  along  a 
cool  white  hall,  to  a  door.  The  old  lady  knocked. 
"  My  master  is  within ;  please  to  enter." 

Master !  thought  Noddy,  and  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  approaching  ordeal ;  but  tlic  house- 
keeper had  opened  the  door,  and  Noddy  had  to  go 
in.  The  room  was  larger  than  the  other;  it  was 
also  darker,  inasmuch  as  the  blinds  were  half-way 
down,  and  no  lights  to  enliven  the  gloom.  Noddy 
could  only  distinguish  dimly  the  figure  of  a  man, 
in  a  great  chintz-coAcred  easy-chair,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room.  She  judged  him  to  be  elderly  by  his 
reclining  as  if  with  <rout,  his  legs  making  two  great 
bolster-like  parcels  in  front  of  him.  The  hair  that 
strayed  out  i)eneath  his  velvet  pkull-<;ap  appeared 
white,  and  he  addressed  her  in  a  slow  voice  of  some 
firmness.     "  Be  seated,  Miss  Cray,  if  you  please." 

Norah  took  a  seat. 

"  Your  letter  appeared  to  me  straightforward." 

Norah  bowed. 

"  You  think  yourself  competent  for  the  situation, 
you  say.  I  hope  you  have  thoughttiilly  considered 
the  terms  in  wluch  I  advertised,  before  ventiu-ing 
to  make  such  a  statement  ?  It  is  a  situation  which 
wiil  iinolve  some  amount  of  rc^jjonsibility,  as  I 
•,vi'li  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  jx;rson  whom  I 
mar  select  for  the  education  and  general  oversight 
ol'  her  charge.  J  wiil  not  conceal  from  you  t£at 
that  chwrge,  in  addition  to  l)eing  a  responsible  one, 
may  prove  a  ditticult  one,  —  the  lad  to  whom  I  refer 
having  many  objectionable  propensities,  that  will 
require  to  be  watched  and  corrected." 

"  I  think  you  stated  in  the  advertisement  the 
child  is  tiiht  years  of  age,"  Norah  said. 

"  '  Tur.i'if  {■ij]\[,'  are  the  words  employed.  He 
is,  in  fact,' 1  lit.'" 

"Then,  1  I  .    le  is  every  hope  that  those 

propensities  may  W  subdued." 

**  I  hope  so.     And  in  proof  of  your  ability  to 


bring  about  such  a  result,  I  conclude  you  can  <,ave 
me  some  testimonials,  received  from  previous  situu- 
tions." 

She  had  not  thought  of  that.  "  I  have  never 
been  out  before,"  Noddy  said. 

"  U'm.  Then  your  method  of  procedure  would  be 
tentative  ?     That  is  a  grave  consideration." 

"  I  would  try  to  do  my  best,"  said  Noddy,  eagerly, 
"  if  the  child  is  not  too  old,  and  not  beyond  my  ca- 
pacit}'  to  teach.  I  'm  not  clev«:  nor  accouaplisheil, 
but  it  was  your  plainness  in  advertising  led  me  to 
think  I  might  suit.  You  said,  'English  only  re- 
quired.' " 

"  Exactly,  but  the  best  of  English.  AimI  you 
wiU  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  more  Eng- 
lish persons  who  can  talk  three  or  four  fort-ign  lan- 
guages tlian  can  speak  their  own  with  correctness." 

Noddy's  heart  began  to  sink.  "  The  advertise- 
ment does  n't  say  the  best  of  English,"  she  said. 

"  No,  it  says  Englisli^  and  only  the  very  best  can 
be  called  that." 

Noddy  thought  of  Mrs.  Muciller  and  of  her  own 
prospects  at  Braitlifield,  if  she  lost  this  place.  She 
determinrMi  on  a  despairing  battle  for  it. 

"  But  the  child  is  yet  young,  only  eight;  and  I 
can  teach  him  till  he  is  ready  for  some  one  wiser. 
Indeed,  I  will  do  my  best." 

"  Turned  eight,  if  you  please.  He  is,  in  fact, 
'  turned  '  nine.     He  is  at  least  ten  years  of  age." 

"  Then,"  Noddy  said,  just  ready'  to  cry  with  dis- 
appointment, "  1  suppose  I  am  not  competent  ? 
"ioumay  know  better  English  than  I  do,  but  you 
have  not  made  a  brave  use  of  it  to  tortiu-e  a  poor 
girl  who  wants  work." 

"  Miss  Cray,  I  believe  you  are  so  far  competent 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  offering  you  the  sit- 
uation. You  speak  truth,  in  spite  of  its  being 
calculated  in  many  a  similar  case  to  lose  you  an 
engagement.  I  therefore  see  you  are  likely  to 
give  instruction.  Will  you  accept  my  situation 
of  governess  ?  " 

Noddy  hardly  believed  her  ears.  "  I  will,"  she 
said,  with  heartfelt  thankfulness. 

"  You  have  not  mentioned  terms,  remember." 

"  I  am  content  to  accept  what  you  may  please  to 
offer." 

"  Then  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  put. 
You  may  think  it  a  strange  one,  but  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  answer  it.  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  ?  "  There  was  a  distinct  alteration  in  the 
old  gentleman's  voice  that  sounded  queer. 

"No,"  Noddy  said,  blankly  enough. 

"  Then  I  must  ask  another,  —  do  you  know  what 
day  this  is  ?  " 

"  The  29th  of  September." 

."  Then  you  art;  the  biggest  little  Miclxaelmas 
goose  that  ever  was ! "  and  the  elderly  gentleman 
kicked  off  his  gouty  legs,  and  pitched  his  skull-cap 
and  wig  into  the  fender ;  "  and  you  had  betterown 
it,  Noddy  1  " 

There  stood  Mr.  Frank  (jreogagan. 

"  Turned  eight.  Noddy,"  he  said ;  "  and  turned 
eight-and-twenty,  for  the  matter  of  Uiat,  Behold 
your  pupil  1  OV  the  establishment,  you  see  I  am 
the  governor.  You  have  already  gi\en  me  your 
jiromise  to  be  goveme»a.  Do  you  wish  to  with- 
draw it  ?  "  —  and  ho  came  towards  her. 

Noddy  was  utterly  disconcerted  for  the  moment, 
but  she  got  out  of  his  way.  ♦'  Mr.  Frank,"  she  said, 
"I  answered  your  question,  now  pleaae  answer 
mine.     Do  you  know  wliat  you  are  ? 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Frank. 
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"  You  are  a  most  dreadful  horrid  story ;  that  'a 
what  you  are.  You  said  you  had  lost  all  your 
money."     Noddy  was  nearly  cryinpc. 

"  JJo.  I  said,  'all  I  had  in  India,' — which  was 
quite  true,  and  six  thousan<l  |)<>und8.  I  did  not  t(;Il 
you  I  had  brought  four  times  that  sum  home  with 
me. 

"  You  told  mo  you  were  ^ing  to  seek  employ- 
ment."   Mr.  Frank  was  dodging  her  about  the  i-oom. 

"  I  did,  —  you  told  mo  to  go  and  dig,  —  I  came 
down  here  and  took  this  little  farm,  and  I  have 
gone  and  dug,  or  digged,  whichever  you  prefer." 

"  But  you  don't  want  a  govwmess,  after  all ;  and 
that  was  a  wicked  cheat" 

"  But  I  do,  Noddy.  I  want  to  be  made  such  a 
man  of  as  you  can  love,  and  you  have  given  your 
word,  vou  will  not  refuse.  You  won't  take  it  back 
again  ^  you  will  forgive  me  the  artifice  ?  For  I 
love  you  as  I  can  love  no  other  woman." 

Mr.  Frank  caudit  her  up.  "  It  is  a  very  bad 
story,"  she  said.  But  Mr.  Frank  gathered  ner  to 
him  in  his  arms;  and  Noddy  did  not  refiise.  He 
folded  her  to  him  against  his  breaist,  and  Noddy  did 
not  reiuse.  He  hushed  her  sobs  as  she  lay  nestled 
against  him  like  a  bird  that  has  found  shelter.  "  I 
love  y(  >u  with  all  my  heart,"  she  murmured,  "  and 
I  'm  so  liappy  I  "  (in  proof  of  which  she  was  wiping 
tears  from  her  eyes)  ;  "  but  you  don't  think  I  loved 
you  for  your  money  ?  " 

"  I  'ui  siu«  you  did  n't,  little  goose,"  said  Frank, 
soothing  her  with  kisses. 

"  I  had  rather  you  had  n't  any  at  all,  and  that  we 
had  to  work  to":ether." 

"Nonsense,  Noddy;  you  have  forgotten  you  arc^ 
a  little  woman  of  property  yourself.  Just  come 
out  with  me  and  take  the  ^-st  instalment  of  a 
quarter's  interest  for  your  twenty  pounds."  He  led 
her  through  the  house,  and  out  into  the  dairy,  to 
have  a  draught  of  warm  new  milk.  It  was  irova 
Noddy's  investment,  —  the  finest  milch  cow  on  the 
farm. 

Somehow,  the  comfortable  old  housekeeper  did  n't 
seem  altogether  surprised  at  Mr.  Frank  walking 
about  the  shrubbery  with  his  new  governess  on  his 
arm  ;  I  think  she  must  have  been  in  the  secret. 

Noddy  did  not  rettim  to  her  step-mother.  In 
three  days  she  was  Mr.  Frank's  wife,  and  as  there 
were  no  cards,  this  is  how  Mr.  Greogagan  informed 
Mrs.  Muciller  of  Noddy's  marriage  :  — 

"  Madam,  —  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Cray 
has  accepted  the  situation.    Frank  Geogagax. 

"  Pinewood,  Lpid/turtt." 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Mu.  Hexuy  Kixosley  has  assumed  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Daily  Review,  a  leading  Liberal  Edin- 
burgh newspaper. 

A  LETTER  from  St.  Petersburg  announces  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Russian  romance  Avritcr, 
Lashetschniko£f. 

RiSToni  has  been  received  with  almost  royal 
honors  in  Brazil.  Her  first  appearance  was  made 
in  tlie  "  Medea  "  of  M.  Legouvd. 

In  Paris,  a  vast  lyrical  theatre,  to  contain  4,000 
s|x;ctators,  is  to  bo  constructed,  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  which  will  be,  for  certain  partb  of  the 
house,  only  one  franc. 

The  King  of  BavMria  has  just  decided  that  in 
future  the  anniversaries  of  the  Inrths  of  Gluck, 


Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Weber  shall  be  celebrated 
at  the  llieatro  Royal  of  Munich  by  extraordinary 
performances. 

Alexaxdre  Dumas  will  bring  out  in  November 
his  "  Dictionnaire  de  Cuisine,"  the  most  prolific 
novelist  of  the  age  being  likewise  the  best  cook  of 
modern  times.  Tlie  author  of  "  Les  Trois  Mous- 
nuetain's"  is  a  master  of  the  art  illustrated  by 
Brillat-Savarin,  Vat«l,  Soyer,  and  others. 

The  immense  oyster  beds  on  the  coast  of  France 
liave  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  intense  heat. 
Tlie  most  despondent  owners  had  not  anticipated  so 
complete  a  disaster  as  that  which  has  overtaken 
them.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  harvest  of  this 
year  will  be  a  total  failure ;  in  many  cases  the  beds 
are  entirely  depopulated  and  their  owners  ruined. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Italian  papers  that  great  pro- 
gress is  making  with  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  the 
works  being  actively  carried  on  night  and  day,  and 
tliat  there  is  every  probability  the  line  will  be 
op>eued  in  tlie  course  of  next  year.  To  celebrate 
this  event  it  has  now  been  definitively  decided  that 
a  Universal  Exhibition  shall  be  held  at  Turin  in  the 
spring  of  1872. 

The  young,  I^arl  of  Rosse,  the  son  of  the  peer 
whose  monster  telescope  and  love  of  astronomy  are 
memorable  things  in  their  way,  does  not  appear  to 
advantage  as  an  orator.  One  of  the  English  jour- 
nals alludes  to  the  earl  as  "  the  pale,  nervous  young 
man  who  has  spoken  once  or  twice  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  tlie  Irish  Church  question,  but  has  always 
been  next  to  inaudible." 

A  CURIOUS  old  portrait  has  been  discovered  of 
Napoleou  I.,  painted  at  Ajaccio  in  March,  1778,  by 
Cavalucci.  Tlie  future  Emperor  was  tlien  but  four 
years  old.  He  is  dressed  in  a  sailor's  costume  of 
dark  olive  green,  and  wears  ]X)inted  shoes  -with  sil- 
ver buckles.  Thick  hair  falls  over  the  child's  fore- 
head, but  the  features  wear  a  decided  resemblance 
to  subsequent  likenesses. 

The  last  lottery  which  the  French  Government 
will  license  has  been  drawn.  The  first  prize  of 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  was  won  by  a  young 
seamstress  of  Paris  whose  ^n;jcc  on  last  New  Year's 
Day  bought  two  tickets  of  the  Loterie  de  Toulouse, 
and,  offering  her  one,  said  he  did  so  because  he 
could  not  afford  a  more  costly  gift.  The  young  girl 
is  going  to  marry  hitn,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, strikes  one  as  the  least  she  could  do. 

Of  all  the  mad  books  ever  written  by  a  man  of 
genius  "  L' Homme  qdi  Rit,"  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  maddest.  The 
incipient  insanity  which  might  be  observed  in 
"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  and  which  in  that  work 
might  be  described  as  the  extravagance  of  genius, 
began  to  run  to  seed  in  "  Les  Misdrables,"  became 
far*^ worse  in  the  "  TravsuUeurs  de  la  Mer,"  and  has 
crone  almost  as  far  as  it  can  go  in  "  L'Homme  qui 

The  movement  for  woman's  rights  has  sjiroad  to 
Italy.  Not  long  since  a  yoiuig  and  beautiful  wo- 
man appeared  before  the  Roman  Senate,  and  an- 
nounced herself  to  Ix?  the  last  descendant  of  the 
Emi)eror8  of  the  East>  living  unknown  with  her 
fiither  in  a  valley  in  Pit^niont;  and,  producing 
documents,  she  demanded  an  investigation  of  hci- 
pretensions.  The  Senate  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  finally  recognized  her  as  the  Princess 
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Lascaris-Paleologus,  ordering  her  name  to  be  thus 
inscribed  in  the  "  Book  of  Gold "  at  the  Capitol. 
The  Princess  subsequently  went  to  Florence,  where 
she  has  now  taken  a  bolder  step  and  founded  a 
masonic  lodge  for  women. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  presented  to  the  Exe- 
ter Museum  a  mummy  and  coffin  discovered  during 
the  progress  of  some  excavations  recently  made  in 
E2;ypt,  by  command  of  his  Royal  Highness,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Mr.  S.  Birch, 
of  the  British  Museum,  pronounces  the  mummy  to 
be  the  body  of  Amenhetpai,  a  man  prepared  by  the 
wax  process.  The  coffin  is  covered  with  hieroglyph- 
ical  inscriptions,  an  explanation  of  which  has  been 
supplied  by  a  learned  gentleman. 

Ladies  who  bathe  will  be  interested  in  the  cos- 
tume of  lady  bathers  at  Dieppe.  At  that  town  the 
members  of  a  newly  formed  swimming  club  wear  a 
re/emen/ of  stout  white  merino,  close-fitting  to  the 
shape,  and  bound  at  the  knees  with  scarlet  ribbon, 
a  scarlet  sash  round  the  waist,  and  a  scarlet  ruche 
round  the  neck ;  short  sleeves,  looped  with  scarlet 
bows,  and  a  casquette  of  tlie  same  material  as  the 
vetement,  with  a  scarlet  peak.  We  don't  compre- 
hend a  word  of  this.  We  copy  it  blindly  from 
"  The  Ladies'  own  Paper." 

M.  Gaunier,  architect  of  the  new  opera  house, 
was  the  first  to  announce  to  the  Paris  press  the 
triumph  of  his  rival  candidate  for  the  Emperor's 
quinquennial  prize  of  four  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  finest  work  of  art  produced  by  a 
French  subject  since  the  year  1864.  Ten  candi- 
dates alone  contended  for  the  prize.  M.  Due, 
architect  of  the  new  Palais  de  Justice,  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  two  over  Blanc,  and  by  six  over 
M.  Garnier.  M.  Due,  in  1831,  was  the  architect 
of  the  Column  of  July  erected  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille. 

A  Hungarian  paper,  the  Hermannstddter  Zei- 
tung,  mentions  a  new  system  of  railway  signalling, 
invented  by  Herr  Eduard  Kreiczy,  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  which  are  the  following :  1.  A  train, 
without  slackening  its  speed,  can  communicate  with 
any  station  or  any  other  train  on  the  same  track. 
2.  In  case  of  an  accident  the  train  itself  can  signal 
for  assistance,  and  make  the  casualty  known  along 
the  whole  line.  3.  A  concussion  is  impossible,  as 
two  trains  in  motion  can  constantly  exchange  signals. 
4.  The  working  of  the  new  system  is  very  cheap. 
Herr  Krejczy  has  placed  his  invention  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hungarian  Government,  with  the  stipulation 
that  in  case  of  its  being  sold  he  is  to  receive  one 
half  of  the  purchase-money  and  the  State  the  other. 

An  extraordinary  accident  lately  took  place  at 
Malta.  Some  officers  of  the  garrison,  tliinking  to 
compliment  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  on  one  of 
their  great  festivals,  that  of  the  Madonna  of  Mount 
Carmel,  added  to  the  illuminations  provided  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  by  fixing  a  number  of 
lights  from  the  stores  which  were  always  under- 
stood to  be  kept  for  the  purjjose  of  lighting  up  the 
Eort  in  the  case  of  a  night  attack.  They  proved, 
owever,  to  be  fatal  projectiles,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  fired  they  delivered  a  storm  of  grape-shot. 
Fortunately,  although  there  were  crowds  of  specta- 
tors, little  or  no  harm  was  done.  The  officers,  see- 
iiit;  the  mistake  they  had  made,  rushed  forward  at 
grcMt  personal  risk,  and  threw  several  of  tlie  infer- 
nal machines  into  the  sea,  when  thov  exploded 
under  water. 


If  in  France  women  fail  to  obtain  some  legal  or 
jMjlitical  status,  it  will  not  be  lor  want  of  their  own 
energy,  or  the  eloquence  of  their  advocates.  A 
grand  banquet  was  given  in  Paris  a  short  time 
since  at  which  those  of  both  sexes  most  interested 
in  the  question  of  "  I'afTranchissement  des  irtnmes  " 
were  present.  Tlie  chair  was  taken  by  M.  Gudp- 
oult,  the  principal  editor  of  L'Ojnnion  Nationale ; 
whilst  the  vice-chair  was  occupied  by  Mdlle.  Maria 
Deraismes.  Amongst  the  guests  were  Messrs.  Ar- 
thur Arnould  and  Robert  Hyenne,  of  the  Rappel ; 
FejTnet,  of  Le  Temps ;  Henri  Carle,  of  La  Libre 
Conscience  ;  Aristide  Roger,  of  Le  Petit  Journal ; 
Camille  Flammarion,  Ch.  Fauvety,  &c.  Amongst 
the  ladies  were  Mdlles.  Maxime  Brenil,  Louise 
Bader,  editress  of  the  Revue  Populaire,  and  Karl,  a 
well-known  actress,  Mdmes.  Arnould,  Esther-Sezzi, 
and  Collet,  Miss  Cameron  and  Miss  Blands,  Mdme. 
Augusta  Gamberg,  from  Finland,  and  many  others. 
After  dinner  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  seem  to  have 
spoken  in  turns.  M.  Ldon  Richer,  the  editor  of  a 
journal,  Le  Droit  des  Femmes,  the  majority  of  the 
contributors  to  which  are  ladies,  exposed  the  object  of 
his  paper  and  of  the  meeting,  —  namelv,  the  pacific 
solution  of  the  various  difficulties  which  at  present 
surround  the  position  of  women  in  society.  Mdlle. 
Brenil,  whilst  thanking  the  men  whose  presence  at 
the  dinner  was  a  proof  of  their  assent  to  the  efforts 
made  by  woman  towards  emancipation,  added  that 
the  greatest  enemy  Avoraan  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  impalpable  but  ever  present  on  —  "  on  dira  ceci 
et  cela " ;  and  the  on,  according  to  Mdlle.  Brenil, 
represents  only  women,  —  of  whose  raillery  women 
are  more  afraid  than  they  are  of  men's.  The 
speech  of  Mdme.  Gamberg  —  who  had  arrived  from 
Finland  to  attend  the  meeting  —  is  not  reported. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  the  present 
position  of  women's  rights  in  those  distant  coun- 
tries, and  under  the  paternal  government  of  the  Czar. 
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MY  DARLING. 
My  darling  is  the  sweetest  maid 
That  ever  lived  on  marmalade 

Or  wanted  wings,  to  make  her 
The  angel  that  she  ought  to  be ; 
But  then  —  unluckily  for  me ; 
I  'm  five-and-forty,  and,  you  see, 

She  's  only  twelve  —  deuce  take  her  I 

Why,  I  was  over  forty-three 
Before  she  had  begun  to  be  — 
That  B  you  see  leads  me  to  D, 

Because  the  Fates  miscarry. 
To  let  her  be  my  wife  a  bar 
Theyprove  —  nor  suffer  letter  R. 

To  make  my  Mary  marry  ! 

Her  hair  is  gold  in  wavy  curls. 

Her  eyes  are  stars,  her  teeth  are  pearls. 

Her  boots  are  bronze  and  lace  up, 
Her  cheek  is  bloomy  like  a  plum, 
Her  breath  is  sweet  as  marjorum  ; 
But  poetry  is  weak  to  sum 

Her  figure  and  her  face  up. 

Alas,  the  truth  I  must  aver,  — 

My  nepliew  Dick  's  in  love  with  her, 

While  Prudence  says  /  should  prefer 

Her  aunt,  who 's  plain  and  heavy. 
O,  would  —  but  why  ask  Fate  to  grant 
A  boon  which  I  'm  aware  it  can't  r 
O,  would  that  she  had  been  her  aunt, 

Or  I  had  been  my  nevvy. 
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MY  CASUAL  ACQUAINTANCES. 

At  five  o'clock  one  Aumist  afternoon,  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  hot  in  Piccadilly. 

"  Must  one  dress  ?  "  I  asked  in  pathetic  tones. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Tibbit.  "  You  are  in  Lon- 
d<5n,  my  dear  Stumps.  —  You  will  excuse  my  leav- 
ing you  now,  but  I  nave  important  letters  to  write 
betbre  dinner.  Remember,  half-past  seven  to  the 
fraction  of  a  second  :  till  then,  fare  you  well." 

Important  letters  I  knew  meant  adjournment  to 
his  chambers  in  the  Albany,  the  removal  of  his 
coat  and  neckcloth,  a  glass  of  sherr}'  and  bitters  a 
cigarette,  and  a  sound  nap  till  it  was  time  to  adorn 
himself  for  the  event  of  his  day ;  and  I  thought  that 
lie  might  have  kept  company  for  once  with  a  poor 
provincial,  who  had  but  his  hotel  to  go  to  when  he 
was  weary  of  strolling  about  the  streets.  But  still 
a  dinner  at  the  Apician  is  doubtless  a  very  great 
treat,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  ungrateful  repin- 
ings. 

Ah,  here  was  one  of  the  bliss-houses  of  my  youth, 
still  open,  and  showing  by  large  announceuients 
that  it  continued  to  cater  for  sight-seers.  My  heart 
was  forty-two,  and  did  not  beat  on  approaching  the 
Egyptian  Hall  so  violently  as  it  had  done  uiirty 
years  before,  but  it  gave  a  decided  though  slight 
wobble;  so  fresh  do  hearts  keep  in  the  country. 
Any  entertainment  would  be  more  amusing  than 
Bitting  alone  in  the  hotel  smoking-room  reperusing 
the  newspapers.  What  I  the  Victoria  Cross  Galle- 
rj'  ?  Why,  that  was  one  of  the  things  I  had  wished 
to  see  directly  I  heard  of  it.  An  old  schoolfellow 
bad  shot  six  Russians  with  his  own  revolver  at  tlie 
affair  of  the  Ovens  in  the  Crimea,  and  another  had 
spitted  several  mutineers  in  India  with  a  regulation 
sword :  a  wonderfiil  feat  to  the  mind  of  a  fencer, 
who  finds  one  of  those  weapons  clumsy  enough  in 
his  hand  afler  the  foil.  I  turned  in,  paid  my  shil- 
ling, and  ascended  the  well-remembered  stairs,  hop- 
ing that  the  room  would  not  be  crowded  that  hot 
afiernoon.  Tlie  selfish  wish  was  gratified :  the 
<mly  living  being  in  the  place  was  an  official  seated 
behind  a  green  baize  table  at  tlie  entrance,  who 
wanted  me  to  buy  a  catalogue,  and  write  my  name 
in  a  l&rge  book  spread  ojK-n  before  him  for  the  pui^ 
pose.  To  the  first  request  I  gladly  acceded,  but 
not  to  the  second.  The  name  of  Stumjis  is  not 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  I  could  not  flatter  myself 
that  it  would  awaken  any  particular  enthusiasm  in 
the  mind  of  a  subset^uent  visitor  who  might  read 
it;  unless,  indeed,  he  was  a  monomaniac  about 
cricket  So  I  left  the  half-filled  page  unenriched 
by  my  autograph,  and  gave  myseltup  to  the  enjoy- 


ment of  a  real  treat.  The  room  was  cool,  there 
were  seats  at  intervals,  and  the  pictures  were  just 
what  I  enjoy ;  full  of  action,  and  representing  stir- 
ring scenes.  A  man  named  Stumps  cannot  be 
expected  to  appreciate  high  art ;  or  at  any  rate  J 
don't.  I  own  with  shame  that  I  like  Music  with  a 
tune,  and  Painting  with  a  story  ;  that  I  am  a  being 

without  culture  in  short,  fit  to  make  all  Mr.  M w 

A d's   nerves   jar   horribly  if   I  came  within 

five  yards  of  liim.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  French  works,  like  the  "Gorge  du  MalakofF" 
and  the  "  Prise  du  MalakofF,"  all  the  battle-pictures 
I  had  hitherto  seen  were  disappointing  representa- 
tions of  smoke  and  impossible  horses,  with  a  broken 
gun-carriage  and  a  few  dead  soldiers  in  the  fore- 
ground. But  there  was  a  vivid,  thrilling  episode 
in  each  of  the  paintings  which  now  engrossed  my 
attention,  and  to  study  them  seemed  as  good  as 
reading  Napier. 

I  was  roused  from  rapt  admiration  of  a  couple  of 
midshipmen  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place  at  mid- 
night, one  of  whom  was  quietly  lighting  a  portfire 
with  his  cigar,  by  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  rust- 
ling of  dresses,  and  turning  round  I  saw  five  new- 
comers clustered  roimd  the  visitors'  book.  They 
had  no  objections  to  signing  their  names.  Pater- 
familias, who  was  round  and  stout  and  pleasant- 
featured  as  the  ideal  middle-aged  gentlemen  in 
Punch,  said  :  "  Eh,  what  ?  "  and  scratehed  his  sig- 
nature with  the  rapidity  of  a  man  who  was  con- 
stantly performing  that  operation.  His  wife  a  port- 
ly lady  with  an  imposing  nose  and  proud  demeanor, 
took  longer  about  it,  evidently  reading  the  names 
which  preceded  her  own.  Her  two  pretty  daugh- 
ters —  the  relationsliip  was  written  on  their  faces 
—  signed  next ;  and  then  a  young  man  in  flower- 
show  apparel,  with  silky  hair  parted  in  the  middle, 
took  the  pen,  wliisperinw  something  to  the  young- 
est girl,  who  simpered.  1  'd  have  taken  slight  odds 
he  uttered  an  allusion  to  a  ceremony  which  is  per- 
formed in  vestries. 

Of  course,  I  was  not  staring,  but  took  this  little 
by-play  in  out  of  the  comers  of  my  eyes,  which 
were  still  apparently  riveted  upon  the  midshipmen 
who  were  engaged  in  patriotic  arson.  Why  only 
apparently  ?  Because  the  proper  study  for  man- 
kmd  is  man  ;  becaoae,  though  Art  is  very  fine.  Na- 
ture sometimes  beats  it ;  and  because,  even  at  fort^'- 
two,  if  one  lives  in  tlie  country-,  a  pretty  girl  is  still 
a  pleasing  object. 

1  soon  discovered  a  fact,  however,  which  mod- 
esty and  experience  alike  prevented  my  calculating 
upon  ;  they  were  noticing  me.  I  remember  a  storj-, 
told  I  thiiUc,  in  this  Journal,  of  a  man  who  flattered 
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hini«eirthat  he  was  stalkinjr  a  lion,  and  hearing  a  I  had  a  peculiar  droop  of  the  eyelids  and  a  certain 
rustli'  in  tlie  biiahts  behind  him,  found  that  the  lion  I  dimple  on  the  left  cheek  when  she  smiled,  which 
was  rtalkta-jj  hLB>.     i  pynipathized  with  that  «K)rts-    made  me  feel  tliat  purliAps  I  had  been  wToim  to 


man.  Fbere  «?ould  be  no'doabt  about  ft.  Madam 
was  the  first  to  f^aze  on  me,  as  though  she  thought 
she  knew  me,  whenever  she  fancied  herself  unper- 
ceived ;  then  she  nudged  her  husband,  and  wnis- 
pered  in  his  ear,  whereupon  be  too  inspected  me, 
as  if  I  had  formed  part  ot  the  exhibition  ;  then  a 
mysterious  comnmnication  was  conveyed  to  the 
girls,  and  they  examined  me  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way, 
shyly  but  perceptibly.  The  young  man,  too,  gave 
a  glance  in  my  directi«MJ,  but  evidently  did  not 
think  much  of  me,  —  his  attention  being  engrossed 
by  the  charms  of  the  younger-looking  of  the  two 
sisters,  though,  indeed,  neither  of  them  appeared 
more  than  twenty.  An  incident  soon  occurred 
which  1  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention,  lest  it 
should  appi-ar  to  be  insinuated  tliat  it  was  not 
entirely  accidental,  as  of  course  it  must  have  been. 
The  whole  party,  making  their  tour  of  inspection, 
passed  behind  me  in  single  file,  Materfamilias  bring- 
ing up  the  rear;  and  just  as  she  passed  me,  she 
dropped  the  pencil  with  which  she  was  marking 
her  catalogue,  without  perceiving  the  loss  until  she 
was  two  pictures  off,  when  she  suddenly  called  to 
her  eldest  daughter :  "  O,  do  look  here,  love  ;  here 
is  dear  Sir  Henry  Slasher,  whom  you  danced  with 
the  other  night,  cutting  a  horrid  native's  head  off ! 
I  must  put  a  cross  against  that.  Dear  me,  what  has 
become  of  my  pencil  ?  " 

I  picked  up  the  little  golden  toy,  studded  with 
turquoises,  which  lay  at  my  feet,  and  presented  it 
to  her.  Her  gratitude  was  amazing.  She  set  a 
particular  value  upon  the  article  ;  would  not  have 
lost  it  for  worlds ;  was  so  much  obliged  to  me. 
Perhaps  you  are  aware  how  fascinating  the  man- 
ners of  a  protid  matron  with  a  Roman  nose  are 
when  she  condescends  to  make  herself  agreeable. 
I  was  quite  charmed,  and  being  \&r\  sociable  in 
disposition,  preferring,  indeed,  almost  any  one's 
society  to  my  own,  I  was  glad  enough  to  accept  the 
advances  towards  conversation  which  were  made 
to  me,  in  a  cordial  manner.  Presently  Paterfami- 
lias chimed  in ;  and  then  the  eldest  girl  asked  some 
question  about  a  picture  which  was  referred  to  me, 
aod  so  in  a  little  while  I  found  myself  chatting 
away  indifferently  with  the  whole  party.  They 
were  a  very  diffident  family,  at  least  so  far  as  opin- 
ion of  their  own  judgment  about  works  <if  art  went, 
for  they  listened  to  my  erode  observations  with  a 
respect  which  seemed  almost  tinged  with  awe.  I 
was  cautious  at  first,  fearin;^  lest  the  young  man 
with  silky  hair  might  1h>  either  a  painter  or  a  sol- 
dier ;  but  when  1  found  that  he  was  perfectly  igno- 
rant about  the  things  represented,  and  the  merit 
of  the  representations,  1  launched  out.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  commonplace  dweller  in  the  prorinees 
finds  an  appreciative  audience,  and  it  is  th«'refore 
just  as  well  for  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tanity  when  he  does. 

The  time  slipped  pleasantly  away,  till  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  go  and  adorn  myself  for  Tib- 
bit's  banquet ;  and  then  I  took  a  cordial  leave  of 
my  new  ai>quaintances,  and  lefl  the  place,  feeling 
rather  as  though  1  deserved  a  Victoria  Cross  my- 
self, for  had  I  not  stormed  the  restrr\'c  of  a  respect- 
able British  family  ?  I  rather  wished  that  they 
bad  gone  away  first,  and  so  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  the  visitors'  book,  and  finding 
out  what  their  names  were ;  especially  the  Chri»- 
tian  name  of  the  elder  of  the  two  young  la<fies,  who 


periiaj: 
pnt  off  from  year  to  yearthe  crowning  of  the  edifice 
by  the  election  of  a  Mrs.  Stumps.  Pooh,  —  pooh  ! 
absurd ;  I  was  as  old  as  her  mother  !  "  Tkit  O  my 
heart  is  an  evergreen,"  and  would  not  be  pooh- 
poohed. 

But  however  fresh  the  heart  may  be,  it  is  apt, 
atler  beating  for  forty  years,  to  find  a  jMiweriiil 
rival  in  the  stomach,  and  I  certainly  forgot  all 
about  smiles  and  dimples  when  the  table-napkin 
WM  across  my  knees.  Hbbit  has  not  many  merits, 
but  he  does  understand  how  to  order  a  dinner,  and 
the  artist  of  the  Apician  can  execute  that  order  in 
a  manner  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  goiu-met.  In 
the  smoking-room  afterwards,  however,  those  droop- 
ing eyelids  came  back  upon  me,  and  I  spoke  c/(  the 
acquaintances  I  had  picked  up  to  Tibbit. 

"  Very  curious,  their  showing  such  readiness  to 
be  firiendly  with  a  complete  stranger,  was  it  not?  " 
I  observed. 

"  Ver}',"  replied   Tibbit.      "  The   vonnger  man 
said   nothing   about   the   game   of  stittles,  I  sup- 
pose?" 
"  Absurd  1 " 

"  Neither  did  the  cheerful  father  propose  sub- 
scribing seventy-five  pounds  to  a  hospital,  if  you 
would  pnt  down  another  twenty-five  to  make  up 
the  hundred  —  eh  ?  " 

Tibbit  has  a  most  absurd  conceit  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  dwellers  in  cities,  and  supposes  that  a 
man  who,  like  myself,  is  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year  "buried,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  deepest 
wilds  of  tlie  agricultural  counties,  must  be  ready  to 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  sharper  who  chooses 
to  bait  a  hook  for  him.  But,  except  in  gastronomy, 
Tibbit  is  shallow. 

My  reason  for  making  my  home  so  far  from 
London  is,  that  I  cannot  afford  to  gratify  my  pas- 
sion for  field-sports  on  any  other  terms.  The  hire 
of  a  moor  is  also  quite  beyond  my  means,  so,  when 
trout-fishing  ends,  it  is  a  dead  season  for  nie  till 
September ;  and  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  I 
was  therefore  "  on  the  rampage."  This  unsettled 
period  comprised  a  month  at  Scarborough  (spent), 
three  weeks  in  London,  two  of  which  had  also 
expired,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  Paris,  or  at  one 
of  the  gay  German  baths.  So  seven  days  after 
Tibbit's  dinner,  I  went  to  London  Bridge  Station 
to  catch  the  tidal  train,  and,  in  consequence  of 
three  separate  and  distinct  blocks  on  the  road, 
nearly  missed  it. 

*'  Look  sharp,  sir,  and  I  '11  manage  it  for  you. 
First-class?  AH  right,  sir.  Take  the  portman- 
teau in  the  cwriage  with  you  ?  Two  places  ;  here 
you  are." 

Moralists  may  write  what  letters  to  the  Times 
they  like,  but  that  porter  deserv'ed  his  shilling.  I 
should  certainly  have  had  to  go  back  inglorionsly 
to  my  hotel,  and  remain  there  till  next  day,  if  he 
had  not  been  remarkably  spry.  The  guard  was 
whistling  shrilly,  and  some  oftiVinI  was  calling  o«it 
to  another  that' all  was  right  bt'hind,  as  the  tipp«'d 
one  shoved  m)-  portmanteau  under  the  seat;  and 
when  I  plumpecf  down,  i)antinLr.  and  he  slammed 
the  door  to,  the  train  was  actually  in  motion. 

When  I  ceased  to  be  a  flurried  package,  and 
grew  capable  of  observing,  I  discovered  tfiat  the 
four  occupied  seats  besides  my  own  were  filled  by 
my  acquaintances  of  the  Victoria  Cross  Gallery, 
winug  the  young  man  with  silky  hair.     I  greeted 
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them,  and  they  returned  my  salutatioDB  tnoBt  cor- 
dially, 'llie  droopinj^-eyed  one  wa«  tutting  next 
to  me,  and  was  faced  by  her  motlier,  to  whom,  of 
courst',  1  directed  my  conversation,  not,  however, 
with  Liu;  hame  complete  succeM  which  had  attended 
my  efTorts  to  interest  her  on  the  fonner  occasion,  an 
her  mind  seemed  to  be  much  occupied  with  a  pecu- 
liar class  of  phenomena. 

'*  I  be^  your  pardon,"  she  observed,  soon  after  wo 
were  clear  of  the  Citation,  "  you  are  next  the  win- 
dow, can  you  tell  me  if  the  smoke  from  the  chim- 
neys is  going  straight  up  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,"  I  replied ;  "  it  is  waving  about,  as 
smoke  usually  does." 

Soon  we  were  in  the  open  country,  and  then  she 
put  another  question.  "  Are  the  trees  still,  or 
swaying  to  ana  fro  ?  " 

"  They  seem  pretty  quiet,  I  think,"  said  I  won- 
dering. 

And  then  Paterfamilias  loaned  forward,  and 
spoke  of  some  matter  about  which  he  had  been 
reading,  —  a  Times  article. 

His  wife  soon  interrupted  us.  ."  There  is  a  wind- 
mill somewhere  about  here,"  she  said,  "on  the 
left." 

"  O  yes ;  I  can  see  it,"  I  replied,  looking  out  of 
window. 

"  Tell  me,  O,  do  tell  me,  is  it  going  round  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  beginning  to  think  her  rather 
cracked.  "  It  is  quite  quiet ;  no  grinding  going  on 
to-day." 

I  suppose  that  the  young  lady  sitting  next  me 
saw  a  bewildered  and  curious  expression  on  my  face, 
for  she  offered  an  interpretation.  "  Mamma  dreadi< 
sea-sickness  during  the  crossing  so  very  much," 
she  said,  "  and  takeb  great  interest  in  the  wind." 

"  0 1 "  cried  I,  much  relieved  in  mind,  "  then  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  it  seems  to  be  very  calm." 

"Thank  goodness  !  "  exclaimed  the  mother. 

What  brutes  husbands  almost  invarial)iy  are.  A 
man  standing  in  any  otlier  relation  to  this  poor  lady 
would  have  let  her  take  what  encouragement  she 
could  from  the  motionless  windmill ;  but  her  roucrher 
half  must  needs  blurt  out,  "  You  cannot  tell  inland 
what  the  weather  is  on  the  sea;  I  dare  say  it  is 
blowing  half  a  gale  of  wind  at  Dover." 

"  Prophet  of  evil !  "  said  his  wife,  "  I  will  not  lis- 
ten to  you." 

"  You  think  too  much  about  it,  and  frighten  youi^ 
self  into  being  ill,"  continued  he.  "  Are  you,  sir,  a 
good  sailor  —  " 

"  Stumps,  —  Mr.  Stumps,"  added  I,  observing 
that  he  paased. 

ITiere  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  our  travelling 
togftlier,  for  I  was  quite  alone  and  unfettered,  and 
glad  enough  of  their  company,  while  they  a|)par- 
ently  like<l  mine.  So,  as  it  is  very  inconvenient 
for  people  who  are  thrown  much  U>g»;tlier  not  to 
know  one  another's  names,  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  at  once  avt)wing  mine. 

But  1  could  not  imagine  why  it  should  give  them 
all  an  electric  shock,  which  it  did :  if  they  liad 
been  joined  hand  in  hand,  and  the  word  "  Stiunps  " 
had  been  the  braae  knob  ai'  a  charged  Leyden  jar 
to  which  one  of  them  had  advanced  a  knuckle  they 
could  not  have  started  more  simultaneously. 

Of  course  the  involantary  movement  was  very 
slight,  and  might  not  have  been  olMHTved,  but  that 
I  was  somewhat  thin-skinned  about  my  name,  and 
tiierefbre  on  tlu;  wa^-h  for  the  smile  wliich  it  soiiu'- 
times  evoked ;  but  tliere  was  no  smile,  only  a  thrill 
of  soiprise,  which  was  immediately  suppressed. 


"  O,  indeed,"  said  Paterfamilias.  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  —  to  be  inquisitive ;  but  since  —  in  short, 
9elf-intro<luction  —  my  name  is  Draper ;  this  is  Mrs. 
Drai)er  (bows)  ;  this  is  my  eldest  daughter,  Caro- 
line (bows)  ;  this  my  youngest,  tlulia  (bows)." 

"  And  the  young  man  who  was  with  you  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  the  other  day,  was  he  your  soa  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  O  no,  Mr,  Stumps,"  replied  Mrs.  Draper,  with  a 
strong  accentuation  of  the  word  "  Stumps."  "  He 
was  only  a  friend,  no  relatiTe." 

I  looked  across  at  Miss  Julia,  who  tried  to  ap- 
pear unconcerned,  but  colored  slightly.  It  was 
evidently  as  I  had  supposed.  What  taste  in  the 
lad  to  think  twice  of  the  younger  sister  while  the 
elder  was  there  I 

Caroline  is  nice :  but  her  family  called  her 
Carry,  which  was  intoxicating.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  help  showing  a  certain  anxiety  to  please 
when  speaking  to  her,  or  paying  her  any  little 
ordinary  attention,  quite  different  from  iny  manner 
towards  her  parents  or  sister ;  and  I  thought  she 
noticed  it,  and  seemed  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise. There  is  no  fool,  you  know,  like  aa  old 
fool. 

There  were  opportunities  enough  of  showing 
civility  to  all  of  them  before  we  got  to  Paris,  for 
—  though  Mr.  Draper  did  his  best,  and  was  not  in- 
active for  his  figure  —  to  wrestle  with  so  much 
luggage  as  the  ladies  found  it  necessary  to  travel 
with,  was  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man 
who  was  not  a  Briareus,  or  an  Argus,  or  a  Hercules 
or  some  other  j>eculiarly  gifted  myth.  And  then 
that  overtasked  gentleman's  anticipations  about 
the  weatlier  proved  correct;  it  wcus  blowing  veiy 
hard  in  the  Channel,  and  he  did  not  get  off  much 
better  than  his  wife  on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  the 
whole  Draper  family  were  thoroughly  prostrated, 
and  as  I  am  not  subject  to  the  malady  of  the  sea, 
they  looked  up  to  me  very  much  as  people  do  to  a 
doctor  when  there  is  illness  in  a  house.  The  ro- 
mantic boy  breaks  ground  by  presenting  the  girl 
of  hii?  Iwjart  with  a  nosegay ;  I,  middle-aged  and 
practical,  insinuated  myself  by  handing  a  basin. 

When  we  were  in  the  train  on  the  other  side, 
and  my  fellow-travellers  had  recovered,  tJiey  seemed 
really  hiu-t  and  ashamed  at  having  put  me  to  so 
much  trouble ;  not  that  they  bored  me  by  dwelling 
much  on  the  subject,  but  what  they  did  aay  was 
evidently  genuine. 

Then  they  deferred  to  me  in  everytJbing.  "  Which 
is  the  best  hotel  to  go  to,  Mr.  Stumps  f  "  "  How 
long  ought  we  to  stop  in  Paris,  Mr.  Stamps  ?  " 

Tliat  was  a  queer  thing ;  they  never  6{x)ke  to  me 
without  mentioning  my  name  with  an  emphasis, 
jiausing  upon  it,  as  it  were,  as  if  to  impress  it  upon 
their  memories.  And  when  Miss  Carry  grew  play-, 
ful,  as  she  did  under  my  attentions,  she  said  "  Mr. 
Stumps  "  in  a  sly  way,  as  though  there  was  some 
joke  in  the  word,  which  I  did  not  at  all  like,  seeing 
that  I  soon  began  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
asking  her  to  assume  it. 

For  I  went  to  the  same  hotel  as  they  did; 
walked,  drove,  dined,  and  visited  the  theatre  with 
them.  When  they  were  tired  of  Paris,  we  went  to 
Cologne  and  u]>  the  Rhine  togetber;  and  by  the 
time  we  had  settled  down  at  Wied^aden,  I  was 
quite  like  a  member  oi'  tie  family,  and  the  con- 
tuiiied  deference  they,  and  particularly  Carry,  paid 
to  everjthing  I  said',  might  well  have  tickled  the 
vanity  and  soflened  the  heart  of  a  man  even  older 
than  1  was. 
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At  hist  I  determined  to  decl.ire  myself,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Draper  after  the 
tahle-d'hotc,  when  we  were  taking  cigars  and  coffee 
at  a  little  round  table  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Rose. 
I  told  him  that  I  knew  I  was  rather  old  for  his 
daughter,  and  that  I  was  not  possessed  of  that 
wealth  which  in  tliese  cases  often  makes  up  for 
lack  of  youth ;  but  that  I  was  not  exactly  poor 
either,  and  Avould  do  my  best  to  make'  Carry 
hapm-. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  he, "  of  course  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  honor  a  man  of  your  rank  does  my 
girl  h\  such  an  offer  —  " 

*'  My  lord !  What  on  eartJb  do  you  mean  ?  "  in- 
temipted  I. 

"  Surely,  it  is  time  to  throw  off  your  incognito 
when  such  a  serious  matter  as  marriage  is  being 
discussed,"  he  said. 

"  Incognito !  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  Whom 
do  you  take  me  for  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  for  the  Marquis  of  Walden,"  he  replied. 

"  Marquis  of  Walden  !  "  cried  I.  "  Come,  come, 
if  you  have  other  views  for  your  daughter,  say  so ; 
but  there  is  no  need  to  banter  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  j'ou  are  not  the  mar- 
quis  I 

"  Of  course  I  am  not ;  there  never  was  a  title  in 
n\y  family  yet." 

"  Tlien  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  The  man  I  profess  myself,  to  be  sure,  —  plain 
Mr.  Stumps." 

Mr.  Draper  remained  utterly  dumbfounded  for  a 
while,  but  at  last  roused  himself  sufficiently  to 
say,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  mistake ;  but 
why,  may  I  ask,  did  you  sign  yom-self  the  Marquis 
of  Walden  in  the  visitors'  book  at  the  Victoria 
Cross  Gallery  ?  " 

"  I  never  committed  such  an  absurdity." 

"  It  was  the  last  name  in  the  book  when  we  en- 
tered, and  you  were  the  only  person  in  the  room." 

•  I  can't  help  that,"  cried  I,  losing  patience ;  "  I 
never  signed  my  name  at  all." 

Mr.  Draper  sat  still  a  little  while  with  his  lips 
tightly  compressed,  and  his  fat  sides  and  shoulders 
heaving  convulsively  at  intervals.  At  last  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  exploding  with  irrepressible 
laughter,  he  rose  and  rushed  into  the  hotel ;  while 
I  strode  off  in  a  state  of  boiling  indignation  to  the 
Rooms,  and  lost  a  couple  of  pounds  worth  of  florins 
to  relieve  my  feelings. 

The  cold  manner  of  Mrs.,  and  alas !  also  of  Miss 
Draper  towards  me  on  the  following  morning  was 
so  extremely  disgusting,  aft^r  their  late  cordiality, 
that  I  packed  up  my  portmanteau  and  left  the  place 
at  once.  I  must  say  that  Draper  himself  looked 
hurt  and  ashamed,  and,  I  doubt  not,  would  have 
.  apolo'jjized  for  his  own  mirth  the  evening  before, 
antl  liis  wife  and  daughter's  behavior  afterwards,  if 
he  could  have  got  hold  of  me  alone.  Poor  hen- 
pecked wretch !  Well,  if  I  had  been  a  marquis  or 
a  millionnaire,  I  might  have  been  hen-pecked  too  at 
this  present  writing ;  but  that  I  may  now  safely  saj- 
I  never  will  be.     I  have  learned  my  last  lesson. 

AN  EXPERIENCE. 

IN   TWO    CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER   II. 

When  I  was  again  aware  of  anything  that  could 
have  belonged  to  the  real  world,  —  and  not  to  the 
drcadfiil  world  of  horrors,  some  terrible,  some  gro- 
tesijue,  in  which  my  diseased  brain  had,  during  an 
inexplicable  period,  lived  such  life  as  it  liad  known, 


—  I  was  in  my  own  room  in  Strathcaim  Street. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  consciously  noticed  and 
thought  about,  was  the  fact  that  my  bed  had  been 
moved,  from  the  sleeping  and  dressing  closet  in 
which  it  usually  stood,  out  into  the  open  room. 

My  dreamy  eyes  took  this  fact  in  slowlv;  after  a 
while,  my  drowsy  brain  languidly  decided  that  this 
meant  I  had  been  sometime  ill,  and  that  the  bed 
had  been  moved  in  order  to  give  me  more  air. 

This  settled,  my  weak  mind  was  free  to  take 
note  of,  and  feebly  to  speculate  about  other  facts. 

A  woman  sat  at  work  not  far  ftovci  my  bedside. 
Which  of  the  hospital  nurses  would  this  be,  I  won- 
dered. She  was  working  by  the  light  of  a  shaded 
lamp.  This  was  night,  then,  I  supposed,  or,  at 
least,  evening. 

Was  it  summer  or  winter  ? 

There  was  no  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  and,  by 
the  moving  to  and  fro  of  a  blind,  I  knew  a  window 
was  open  ;  so  I  concluded  it  was  summer. 

Night-time  and  summer-time.  I  had,  then,  set- 
tled something. 

Next,  who  was  -this  woman  ?  I  seemed  to  need 
to  settle  this  also. 

I  could  not  see  her  face  from  where  I  la^'.  I 
watched  the  swift  out-flying  and  return  of  the  busy 
hand,  and  wondered  about  her,  and  impatiently 
fretted  for  her  to  turn  round  towards  me,  that  I 
might  see  her  face. 

But  she  worked  on. 

I  remember  a  lady  once  saying  to  me  (long  years 
after  this  time,  but  when  she  said  it  this  scene  re- 
turned upon  me),  "  Work,  indeed !  needlework  !  " 
she  spoke  with  a  bitter  intonation  and  an  infinite 
contempt.  "  Amuse  myself  with  my  needle  !  How 
oft^en  have  I  been  coimselled  to  do  that  1  Such  a 
sweet,  soothing,  quiet,  gracious  employment !  So 
it  is,  for  the  satisfied,  the  happy,  the  occupied. 
Nothing  can  be  sweeter  than  to  sit  at  one's  needle 
through  a  long  summer-day,  and  dream  over  one's 
happiness,  and  think  out  one's  thoughts.  But  if 
one  be  not  happy,  and  if  one's  thoughts  be  danger- 
ous ?  Or,  if  one  be  utterly  wear}'  and  ennuye'e, 
and  the  mind  seems  empty  of  all  thought  ? 

"  To  you  men  it  is  all  one.  To  see  a  woman  sit- 
ting at  her  needle  makes  vou  content.  You  think 
she  is  safe,  out  of  mischief,  just  sufficiently  amused, 
and  so  suitably  occupied !  Not  too  much  engrossed 
to  be  ready  to  listen  to  and  to  serve  your  lordships ; 
not  so  far  ennuyee  as  to  be  disposed  to  make  ex- 
acting claims  upon  your  attention  and  your  sym- 
pathy. 

"  xour  eyes  rest  on  her  with  satisfaction ;  she 
forms  such  a  charming  picture  of  housewifely  repose 
and  industry,  — '  Ohne  Hast  ohne  Rast'  You  like 
to  let  your  eyes  rest  upon  her  when  you  choose  to 
look  up  from  vour  paper,  your  review,  or  your  wine. 
You  feel  at  liberty  to  study  her  at  your  leisure,  as 
you  might  a  picture.  It  never  occurs  to  you  that 
mocking,  miserable,  mad  thoughts  may  be  haunting 
her  brain,  —  that  passion,  de8i>eration,  despair,  or 
that  utter  weariness,  worse  than  all,  may  be  in  her 
soul  I " 

Tliis  woman,  sitting  by  the  shaded  lamp  in  my 
room,  worked  on  and  on. 

By  and  by  some  lines  of  the  throat  and  bust  and 
shoulders  began  to  be  suggestive  to  my  slow  brain. 
They  seemed  to  belong  to  some  remembered  person. 
To  whom  ? 

As  well  as  I  could  see,  this  woman  was  dressed  in 
white ;  a  white,  short  gown,  such  as  the  ])easant 
women  wear,  open  at  the  throat,  loose  at  the  sleeve ; 
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jjrobably,  because  of  the  heat,  she  had  taken  off  her 
outer  di-ess.  As  I  was  straiaiujj  to  remember,  a 
great  sense  of  pressure  upon  my  brain,  descending 
on  me,  and  grasping  n>e  with  the  tightening  grasj) 
of  a  cold  and  heavy  hand,  stopped  me.  I  should 
have  swooned  into  sleep,  but  just  then  the  woman 
laid  down  her  work,  liMkcd  at  a  watch  hanging 
near  her,  rose,  and  came  towards  the  bed. 

Immediately,  I  closed  my  eyes,  but  voluntarily. 
She  came  close,  bent  over  me,  as  if  listening  lor 
inv  breatlj.  I  felt  her  breath  :  was  conscious  even 
of  the  wannth  and  fragrance  of  her  vitality,  as  she 
8tooj)ed  over  me.  Presently  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
ray  clammy  forehead. 

Instinct  revealed  to  me  who  she  was :  without 
opening  my  eyes,  1  saw  her.  A  cold  sweat  of  hor- 
ror broke  out  over  me ;  such  life  as  was  left  me 
seemed  oozing  away  through  my  pores ;  I  was 
ready  to  sink  into  a  swoon  of  death-liKe  depth. 
But  I  heard  these  words :  — 
"  That  he  may  not  die,  great  Grod,  that  be  may 
not  (lie  !  "  And  they  arrested  me  on  the  brink  of 
that  horrible  sinking  away,  to  hold  me  on  the  brink 
instead  of  letting  me  fall  through. 

Somehow,  those  words,  though  they  saved  rae 
for  that  moment,  did  not  remove  my  sense  of  horror 
and  fear,  any  more  than  is  the  victim  who  knows 
himself  singled  out  for  death  by  slow  torture,  com- 
forted and  reassured  by  the  means  taken  to  bring 
him  back  from  his  first  swoon  to  consciousness  of 
his  next  agony. 

Was  it  that  physical  weakness  and  nearness  to 
death  gave  me  clearer  vision  than  that  with  which 
I  saw  later,  when  my  sen8<;s  had  gathered  power  ? 
It   was  fear.     I  now  experienced  —  there  is  no 
denying  it  —  a  most  horrible  fear,  —  a  shrinking 
of  the  spirit  and  of  the  flesh. 
Why  was  I  given  over  to  her  ? 
Was  tliis  another  world,  in  which  she  had  pow- 
er given  her  to  torment  me  ?     Was  this  my  hell  ? 
I,  weak  as  a  child,  was  alone  with  her.     That 
awful  woman  with  the  terrible  eyes,  and  the  arms 
uplifted  to  curse  me  I     The  woman  of  my   dread 
and  (h^iwlful  dreams  and  fever-fancies. 

Here,  I  believe,  the  icy  waters  of  that  horrible 
cold  swoon  closed  over  my  consciousness. 

But  by  and  by  (and  whether  after  moments, 
hours,  or  even  days,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing), 
when  I  felt  the  gentleness  of  the  hand  that  was  busy 
about  me,  —  wiping  the  clannny  moisture  from  my 
forehead,  bathing  it  with  ether,  holding  to  my  nos- 
trils a  strong  reviving  essence,  wetting  my  stiff  lips 
with  brandy ;  when  1  felt  a  soft  strong  arm  under 
my  neck,  slightly  raising  my  head  to  lean  it  on  the 
yielding  breast,  —  when  I  felt  the  soothing  comfort 
of  the  warmth,  the  softness,  the  fragrance  of  vital- 
ity, aft^>r  the  wonny  chill  of  the  grave,  whose  taste 
and  smell  seemed  to  linger  in  my  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, —  then  it  seemed  not  hell  but  heaven  to  which 
I  was  delivered. 

Presently  sh«'  gave  me  to  drink  some  restorative 
medicine  which  was  measure<l  out  ready  for  me. 
I  swallowed  it.  She  vriped  my  lips.  I  closed  my 
eyes.     Silence  was,  as  yet,  unbroken  between  us. 

That  medicine  was  strong  stuff:  a  few  moments 
after  I  had  taken  it,  life,  an<l  conscious  deUght  in 
the  sense  of  life,  went  tingling  through  me. 

Alniost  afraid  t<j  speak,  and  yet  too  full  of  won- 
der to  remain  silent,  at\er  I  hatl  for  some  moments 
listened  to  the  steady,  somewhat  heavy,  pulsations 
of  the  heart  so  near  which  I  leaned,  I  asked,  — 
"  Have  I  been  long  Ul  ?  " 


"  A  month." 

She  had  paused  before  she  spoke,  and  her  breast 
had  heaved  high,  —  was  it,  I  have  wondered  since, 
in  proud  disgust  to  bear  my  hated  head  upon  it. 

She  did  not  look  at  me  as  she  spoke,  I  knew,  for 
I  did  n't  feel  her  breath. 
"What  sort  of  illness?" 
"  Congestion  of  the  brain." 
"  Is  the  danger  past  ?  " 

"  If  you  can  be  kept  ftom  djing  of  weakness." 
"  And  how  comes  it  that  you  nurse  me  ?  " 
"  I  have  given  myself  up  to  be  a  nurse." 
"  And  have  you  nursed  me  all  this  month  ?  " 
'*  No,  not  the  first  week  :  not  till  after  my  child 
was  buried." 
The  tone  of  that  last  answer  made  me  shudder. 
It  was  so  unnatural,  in  its  parfbct  freedom  thjm 
all  emotion.  .    *' 

"  I  shall  tire  you,"  I  said  ;  "  lay  me  down." 
Fear  was  regaining  its  empire  over  me. 
She  did4as  I  asked  her,  and,  aft^r  she  had  ar- 
ranged my  pillows  and  the  bedclothes  rfeatly,  moved 
to  her  work-table.    The  delicious  sense  of  warm  life 
was  fast  dying  away  out  of  me. 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Rosscar  ? "  I  asked  presently, 
raising  myself  on  one  elbow,  for  an  instant,  to  look 
at  her. 

"I  am  your  nurse,"  she  answered  me,  without 
looking  up  from  her  work. 

I  made  another  effort  to  try  and  get  things  ex- 
plained and  disentangled ;  but  they  were  too  much 
for  me.  Before  I  had  framed  another  question  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  sleep. 

That  was  my  second  "  lucid  interval."  The  first 
in  which  I  was  capable  of  speech,  I  believe.  A 
week  elapsed  before  I  had  another. 

I  knew  something  of  what  passed ;  I  distinguished 
voices :  I  knew  that  Dr.  Fearnwell  was  oft^n  in  the 
room ;  I  was  conscious  that  I  had  a  second  nurse. 
I  knew  who  she  was  :  one  of  the  hospital-nurses,  a 
good,  honest,  hearty  creature,  but  coarse  and  rouo;h 
—  a  woman  never  intrusted  with  tlie  care  of  deli- 
cate cases ;  but  she  seemed  to  act  here  afe  servant 
to  Mrs.  Rosscar.  I  knew  all  these  things,  but  tliey 
seemed  to  concern  some  other  person.  When  I 
tried  to  recognize  myself  in  things,  to  take  hold  of 
anything  with  distinct  self-consciousness,  then  came 
those  horrible  sweats  and  swoons,  and  overwhelmed 
me. 

It  was  a  strange  wild  phase  of  semi-existence, 
instructive  to  a  man  of  my  profession  to  pass 
through. 

For  some  time  after  I  had  got  on  a  good  way  to- 
wards recovery,  I  talked  and  thought  of  myself  as 
"  that  sick  man  " :  seemed  to  watch  what  was  done 
to  me,  as  if  it  were  being  done  to  some  other  per- 
son. 

When  this  phavse  cleared  off,  the  sense  of  relief 
was  not  unmixed :  for  I  had  so  laboriously  to  take 
myself  to  myself  again,  —  to  learn  that  that  sick 
man's  history  was  mine,  that  his  memories  were 
mine,  his  remorses  mine,  that  I  often  groaned  at  the 
labor  of  it. 

"  You  would  never  have  struggled  through,  but 
for  the  skill  and  tlie  devotion  ol  yoiu-  nurse,"  Dr. 
Fearnwell  said  to  me. 

"  So  he  thinks  I  have  struggled  through  now,"  I 
remarked  to  Mrs.  Rosscar  when  he  was  gone.  "  I 
nmst  call  you  something  different  from  '  nurse.' "  I 
went  on.  "  It  is  imiwssible  that  you  and  that  good 
rough  creature  should  share  one  title  between  you." 
"  I  should  share  no  title  with  any  good  creatiure." 
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"  You  know  it  was  not  that  I  meant." 

"  I  know  it  was  not  that  yoti  meant." 

"  What  may  I  call  you  ?  ** 

"  You  may  call  me,  if  you  choose,  by  my  own 
name,  Huldah.'* 

"  liiildah  I  "  I  repeated.  "  I  wish  vou  had  a 
softer  name.  It  is  difticult  to  say  Huldali  softly, 
and  —  " 

"  I  have  known  it  said  softly,"  she  answered.  "  I 
have  never,  since  I  was  a  diild,  been  called  by  tliat 
name,  except  by  one  person.  You  may  call  me  by 
it." 

Saying  this,  she  let  her  eyes,  which  I  had  hardly 
ever,  till  then,  for  one  moment,  been  able  to  meet, 
rest  on  mine  with  a  heavy  ftilness  of  expression 
that  sent  a  languid  subtle  fire  dipough  my  veins,  — 
that,  also,  made  me  again  afraid ;  after  meeting  it, 
1  watched,  covertly,  for  its  recurrence. 

Mine  was  a  long,  protracttKi,  uncertain  convales- 
cence. I  did  not  set  my  will  towards  growing 
well.  I  yielded  myself  up  rather  to  thfe  luxiiry  of 
my  position,  yielded  myself  up,  body  and  soul,  as  it 
were.  I  was  under  a  spi'll  of  fascination  not  devoid 
of  fear.  Tlie  shock  that  felled  me  had  come  upon 
me  when  my  whole  health  of  mind  and  body  was  at 
a  low  ebb.  In  looking  back,  I  recognize  this,  tliough 
I  had  not  at  the  time  been  conscious  of  it.  I  had 
never,  since  I  was  a  boy,  given  myself  a  holiday  ; 
never  given  one  hour's  indulgence  to  any  passion 
but  that  of  ambition,  till  I  knew  Mrs.  Rosscar. 

At  the  time  of  my  meeting  her,  I  had  just  come 
to  the  dregs  of  my  powers,  but  was  not  yet  con- 
scious of  the  bitterness  of  those  dregs. 

Now,  it  seemed  as  if  my  whole  nature  —  moral, 
intellectual,  physical  —  voluntarily  succumbed.  I 
lay,  as  I  have  said,  under  a  spell,  and  luxuriated  in 
my  own  |X)werlessness.  As  yet  it  was  not  the  bit- 
ter but  the  sweet  dregs  of  the  cup  that  were  passing 
over  my  lips. 

The  weather  was  hot;  boxes  of  mignonette, 
some  heUotro])e8,  and  lemon-scented  verbenas,  were 
in  my  balcony.  She  watered  them  of  an  evening, 
and  let  the  windows  be  open  and  the  scent  of  them 
float  in  to  me  as  I  lay  and  watched  her  at  her  work. 

While  this  delicious  languid  luxury  of  convales- 
cence lasted,  and  did  not  pall  upon  me,  why  should 
I  wish  to  ^et  well  ?  While  she  was  there  to  feed 
me,  I  would  not  raise  a  hand  to  feed  myself. 

Tlie  truth  was,  that  my  nurse,  ni)'  perfect  nurse, 
of  whom  Dr.  Fearnwell  now  and  again  spoke  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  effusion  that  would  fire  my  weak 
brain  with  sudden  jealousy,  —  my  nurse,  who  would, 
in  untiring  watchfulness  and  self-forgetting  devotion 
to  her  task,  have  been  a  perfect  nurse  for  any  man, 
who  had  been  indifferent  to  her,  to  whom  she  had 
been  indifferent,  was  now  a  most  pemiciouB  nurse 
to  me. 

I  loved  her  with  a  desperate  sort  of  passion,  —  a 
love  far  more  of  the  senses  than  the  heart. 

She  was  neither  an  innocent  nor  an  ignorant  wo- 
man. She  knew  exactly  what  to  do  and  what  to 
leave  undone.  She  gave  me  no  chance  of  growing 
indifferent  through  familiarity,  if,  indeed,  with  such 
beauty  a«  hers  tliat  coiild  have  been  possible.  As  I 
grew  better,  though  always  on  duty  near  me,  she 
was  less  and  less  in  my  room ;  ever  oftener  and 
oftener,  when  I  longed  in  those  cold  half-swoon- 
ings  and  icy  sweats  of  weakness,  with  an  almost 
delirious  longing  to  feel  myself  soothed  and  cher- 
ishe<l,  as  <m  that  first  season  of  consciousness,  by  her 
elose  presence,  there  came  to  my  call,  not  Mrs.  Boss- 
car,  but  the  other  nurse,  with  her  coarse  good-tem- 


pered face,  and  her  form,  from  which  —  reducing, 
as  it  did,  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
lovely  to  the  loathsome,  in  its  caricaturing  exagger- 
ation of  all  feminine  charms  —  I  turned  in  disgust. 
Every  dav  Mrs.  Rosscar  seemed  to  me  more 
lieautiful.  ftvery  day  I  seemed  to  feel  her  beauty 
more  bewilderingly  and  overpoweringly.'  Not  so 
nuuh  the  beauty  of  her  face ;  it  was  strange  how  un- 
familiar that  remained  to  me,  and  how  seldom  I 
had  a  full  look  into  it ;  whenever  it  was  possible,  it 
was  averted  from  me  ;  her  eyes  shunned  mine,  and 
she  kept  the  room  so  dim,  that  I  had  little  chance 
of  studying  he^  expression.  If  I  noticed  this,  I 
accounted  to  myself  for  it  by  supposing  her  to  be 
growing  conscious  of  the  burning  fever  of  my  pas- 
sion. Not  so  much  did  the  beautj'  of  her  face,  I 
say,  bind  me  prisoner.  It  was  the  beauty  of  her 
presence  that  so  grew  upon  me  :  of  her  whole  phys- 
ical self,  as  it  were.  Of  her  mind  and  heart  I 
knew  nothing.  With  the  music  of  her  movement, 
the  gracious  delicacy  and  harmony  of  all  she  did, 
I  was  more  and  more  captivated. 

The  accidents  of  the  sick-room,  the  perfect  pos- 
tures into  which  her  limbs  would  fall  when  she 
slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  on  the  couch  at  the 
far  end  of  my  chamber,  made  me  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  wonderful  and  rare  perfection  of 
proportion   of  her  physical  beauty.     And  yet  it 
was  something  beyond  this  that  enchained  me. 
Has  the  body  a  soul  apart  from  the  soul's  «oul. 
Is  there  a  soul  of  physical  beauty  ? 
But  what  1  mean,  escapes  me  as  I  struggle  to 
express  it. 

In  my  strange  pasfion  for  her,  there  was  always 
something  of  fear. 

Sometimes,  in  the  night,  I  would  lie  awake,  lean- 
ing on  my  elbow,  and  watch  her  sleep,  and  follow 
tlie  rising  and  the  falling  of  the  now  cliildless 
breast.  At  those  times  I  always  thought  about  the 
child,  and  wondered  how  she  thought  and  how  she 
suffered,  and  I  wondered  with  a  great  awe.  Was 
her  heart  dead?  About  all  her  soft  gentleness 
there  was  no  touch  of  tenderness.  Did  she  nurse 
me  mechanically,  not  caring  whether  it  was  I  or 
another  ?  Then  recurred  to  me  the  first  words  I 
had  heard  her  speak  when  I  revived  to  conscious- 
ness :  "  Tliat  he  may  not  die,  great  God,  that  he 
mjry  not  die  !  " 

Remembering  these  first  words  of  hers,  I  could 
hardly  think  her  tendance  mechanical  or  indiffer- 
ent. Was  she  grateful  to  me,  knowing  1  would 
have  saved  and  healed  her  cliild  ?  Then  returned 
to  me  the  scene  by  the  small  Ixjd,  — the  awful  eyes, 
the  uplift<;d  arms.  Often,  at  this  point  of  my  think- 
ing, 1  would  cry  aloud  to  find  myself  bathed  in  that 
terrible  cold  sweat,  and  my  en-  would  wake  her, 
and  her  approach  would  then  fill  me  wiOx  dread. 
■  For  a  long  time^  things  went  on  without  change. 
I  got  neither  worse  nor  better.  Dr.  Fearnwell 
grew  impatient. 

"  Your  heart  continues  strangely  weak  and  irri- 
tabk\"  he  said  one  day ;  saying  it,  he  looked  —  I 
V)elieve  it  was  a  pure  accident  —  from  me  to  Mrs. 
Rosscar,  and  back  to  me.  The  sudden  rush  of 
heat  to  my  face,  then,  possibly,  suggested  some- 
thing to  him  ;  for  he  considered  me  gravely,  and 
Mrs.  Rosscar  judicially.  I  wished,  how  I  wished, 
that,  for  the  time  of  the  good  doctor's  eyes  being 
on  her,  she  could  have  looked  ugly ! 

"  We  must  try  change,"  he  said.  "  It  will  not 
do  to  go  on  uke  this;  we  must  try  change. 
You  are  a  man  with  work  to  do  in  the  world ;  you 
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must  be  braced  up  to  do  it.  Tlie  air  of  the  town, 
and  especially  of  your  room,  is  enervating  in  this 
warm  weather." 

"  I  am  far  too  weak  to  go  out,"  I  said.  "  It 
would  kill  me  to  move." 

He  paid  no  attention  to  tliat ;  he  was  reflecting. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  went  on,  "  1  will  call  for  vou, 
in  the  afternoon ;  you  can  quite  well  bear  a  short 
journey  in  my  carriage.  I  will  take  you  to  a  farm- 
house in  the  country,  pretty  high  up  among  the  hills. 
There,  you  will  soon  get  strong  and  well.  You 
will  be  yourself  again  before  the  cold  weather 
comes." 

"  I  shall  die  of  weariness,"  I  answered,  peevishly. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  j  you  will  grow  cahn  and 
strong." 

"  I  can't  possibly  do  without  a  great  deal  of 
niursing  yet. 

"  The  good  woman  of  the  farm  is  a  kind  moth- 
erly creature  ;  she  will  do  all  that  is  necessary,  — 
she  and  one  of  her  cows,  from  which  you  must 
take  plenty  of  new  milk." 

At  that  moment  I  hated  I)r.  Feamwell.  I  do 
not  know  what  answer  I  might  not  have  made  him, 
but  Mrs.  Rosscar  spoke,  and  my  attention  was 
immediately  arrested. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  proposed  this  change.  Dr. 
Fearnwell,"  she  said.  "  It  relieves  me  of  a  diffi- 
culty. I  am  unable  to  remain  here  longer.  I  have 
had  news  from  mv  own  nei^ihborhood  that  calls 
u>e  south.  Nurse  IVilkins  is  hardly  competent  to 
undertake  the  sole  charge  of  my  patient  in  his 
present  stage  of  convalescence ;  but  the  fanner's 
wife  and  the  cow,  between  them  "  —  she  smiled, 
one  of  her  very  rare  and  very  brief  smiles  —  "  will 
get  me  over  my  difficulty." 

"  We  are  to  lose  you  ?  You  are  unable  to  re- 
main here  longer  ?  "     Dr.  Fearnwell  said. 

He  paid  me  a  long  visit  that  day,  but  very  little 
of  his  attention  was  given  to  me ;  he  seemed  to  be 
studying  Mrs.  Rosscar  with  roused  interest. 

"  She  is  too  beautiful  and  too  young  for  the 
vocation  she  has  chosen,"  he  said,  by  and  by,  when 
she  had,  for  a  few  moments,  left  the  room.  "  Be- 
sides that,  she  is  a  woman  w^ith  a  preoccupied 
mind,  with  a  memory,  or  a  piuTwse." 

His  last  words  made  me  shuader,  but  I  retiuncd 
him  some  sulky,  dissenting  answer.  That  this  wo- 
man was  the  mother  of  the  poor  little  child  on  whom 
we  had  operated,  he  did  not  know,  or  suspect. 

'•  My  poor  fellow,  I  see  you  're  in  a  devil  of  a  tem- 
per. !But  I  don't  care ;  what  I  'm  doing  is  for  your 
good,  —  if  only  I  have  done  it  soon  enough." 

"  Oh  I  People  are  so  very  brave,  always,  in  their 
operations  for  other  people's  good,"  I  remariced, 
still  as  sulky  as  a  bear,  and  yet  troubled  by  the 
sound  of  u»y  own  words-  I  was  mad  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Fearnwell  was  himself  in  love  with 
my  nurse,  and  jealous  of  me  ! 

"  You  '11  live  to  thank  me  for  what  I  'm  doing,  or 
to  reproach  me  for  not  having  done  it  sooner,"  he 
sud,  and  then  took  leave  of  me. 

^Irs.  Rosscar  returned  to  the  room,  finding  me,  o£ 
course,  in  tlie  deepest  dejection  and  sullenness. 
She  looked  at  me,  as  slie  entered,  with  some  curios- 
ity or  interesL  It  was  very  rarely  that  she  spoke, 
except  in  reply ;  very  rarely  that  she  approached 
me,  except  when  some  senice  made  it  needfiU  she 
should  do  so.  To-day  slie  sjKjke  first,  coming  to 
ray  side,  witliin  roach  of  my  hand,  but  averting  hrar 
face  firom  me.  She  took  up  her  work,  and  then 
said,  — 


"  So  it  is  settled  ?  You  go  into  the  country  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  at  all  settled.  I  am  not 
an  idiot,  or  a  baby,  that  I  should  do  exactly  what 
1  'm  told.  I  am  well  enough  now  to  have  a  will  of 
my  own.  Probably,  when  he  calls  for  me  I  shall  say, 
'  I  will  not  go  I ' " 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  she  returned,  earnestly. 
"  (io,  I  advise  you.  It  h  true  tliat  I  cannot  stay 
here  longer." 

"  It  is  ti-ue  that  here,  or  there,  or  anywhere,  I  can- 
not Uve  without  you,"  I  esud,  in  a  passionate  out- 
burst 

"  I  own  that  you  are  not  yet  well  enough  to  go 
without  your  accustomed  nurse,"  she  answered, 
"  and  your  nurse  does  not  like  to  have  an  incom- 
plete case  taken  out  of  her  hands.  But,  after  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Fearnwell  spoke  to-day,  afler  the 
insinuations  contained  in  his  look  to-day,  I  could  no 
longer  nurse  you  here,  where  I  am  always  liable  to 
be  seen  by  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  —  "I  began,  with  a  great  throb- 
bing joy. 

"  I  mean  that  if  you  go  with  the  doctor  to-morrow, 
you  may  find  that  vour  nurse  will  soon  join  you, 
if—" 

"  I  will  promise  anytliing,"  I  cried,  grasping  her 
hand. 

"  If  you  will  be  controlled  and  prudent,  and  will 
not  again  expose  me  to  the  doctor's  remarks." 

"  I  will  do,  or  not  do,  anything  you  tell  me  to  do, 
or  not  to  do." 

"  Have  you  a  sister  ? 

"No." 

"  Does  Dr.  Fearnwell  know  you  have  no  sister  ?  " 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  me,  except  as  a  student.'* 

"  Tell  him  to-morrow,  then,  and  tell  the  people 
at  the  farm,  that  your  sister  is  coming  to  join  you. 
Dr.  Fearnwell  won't  come  out;  often :  when  he  (loes, 
it  will  be  e^^y  to  devise  some  reason  for  his  not 
seeing  '  your  sister.* " 

She  stopped  the  outburst  of  my  gratitude  by 
rising  to  leave  the  room.  Not  only  by  this,  but  by 
the  look  she  gave  me,  —  a  dark,  inscrutable,  tendble 
look,  —  pondering  over  which  I  grew  cold. 

Next  day,  she  asked  Dr.  Fearnwell,  when  he 
came  to  fetch  me,  how  to  address  to  me  at  the  farm, 
giving  no  reason  for  her  question,  which,  indeed, 
required  none.  It  was  natural  that  she  should  wish 
to  write  to  tbe  patient  to  whom  she  had  for  two 
months  devoted  nerself  unwearjingly. 

In  late  August  and  early  September,  the  Haunt- 
ed IloUy  Fai-m,  under  the  edge  of  the  Gray  Moor, 
was  a  delicious  place.  Dr.  Fearnwell,  who  had,  no 
doubt,  chosen  it  for  its  austere  severity  of  situation, 
and  the  absence  of  all  softness  and  luxuriance  in 
its  surroundings,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  old 
walled  south-sloping  garden,  lyin^  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  where,  because  of  the  bleakness  of 
the  8}K)t,  all  flowers  blossomed  late :  Midsummer 
blossoms  postponing  themselves  often  till  Au ;j;ust ; 
and  where,  because  of  the  good  soil  and  the  pure 
air,  they  blossomed  profusely.  Nor  did  hi;  take 
note  of  the  one  great  meadow,  now  grav  tiir  the 
scythe,  into  which  the  flagged  path,  rose-Lordered, 
of  this  garden  opened  tlm)uorh  a  grand  old  gate, 
with  carved  pillars  and  sculpturea  urns,  and,  on 
each  side,  an  ancient  lime-tree,  the  sole  remnants  of 
a  glorious  old  avenue.  The  farm  had  l)een  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  a  great  mansion. 

On  the  second  afternoon  after  I  had  come  to  the 
£ai-ui,  —  for  more  than  foui'-and-twenty  hours  sho 
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had  let  me  know  what  it  was  to  he  without  her,  — 
Mrs.  Kosscar,  "  my  sister,"  eat  witli  me  in  the  old 
garden,  a  j)rofiise  wilderness  of  roses  and  of  honey- 
suckles ;  and  in  the  meadow  hefore  us  the  hay  was 
down,  and  the  air  full  of  its  fragrance.  She  let 
me  hold  her  hand  in  mine,  she  let  me  press  close 
to  her  witli  a  passionate  desire  to  satisfy  the  hun- 
ger for  her  presence,  created  by  her  absence. 

"  God  bless  Dr.  Feamwell  I  "  1  cried.  "  To  be 
ill  in  that  dingy  room  in  Strathcairn  Street  was 
exquisite  beyond  anything  I  have  known,  while  you 
nursed  me ;  but  to  grow  well  in  this  enchanting 
place,  where  the  air  feels  like  the  elixir  of  life,  with 
you  always  beside  me  —  " 

She  smiled,  a  smile  of  which  I  saw  the  beginning 
only;  for  she  turned  her  head  aside.  Then  she 
sighed,  and  said,  softly,  — 

"  And  when  you  are  well  ?  When  you  have  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  claiming  '  nurse '  or  *  sis- 
ter'?" 

There  was  in  her  voice,  as  she  said  this,  for  the 
first  time,  a  slight  tremulousness. 

"  Tlien,"  I  cried,  passionately,  —  the  air,  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  her  beauty,  completely  intoxi- 
cating me,  —  "I  shall  claim  a  wife.  I  can  never 
again  do  without  you.     You  must  marry  me  !  " 

Her  hand  moved  in  mine,  but  not  with  any  effort 
to  withdraw  itself.  She  turned  her  face  still  fur- 
ther aside,  but  through  the  muslin  that  covered  her 
bosom  —  she  had  in  these  days  discarded  her  close 
black  dresses,  though  wearing  always  mourning  — 
I  saw  that  the  warm  blood  rushed  across  her  snowy 
neck  and  throat. 

By  that  emboldened,  I  pressed  her  for  an  answer, 
for  apromise  of  her  love.     She  turned  on  me. 

"  That  /  should  love  you  ! "  she  said.  "  Is  it 
credible  ?  " 

She  rose  and  left  me.  I  sat  where  she  had  left 
me,  pondering  what  might  be  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  of  the  voice  in  which  they  were  spoken,  of 
the  look  that  accompanied  them.  The  voice  had 
none  of  the  music  of  her  voice ;  the  look  was  in- 
comprehensible ;  I  could  read  in  it,  it  seemed  to 
me,  anything  rather  than  love.  And  yet  I  confi- 
dently, audaciously,  believed  that  she  loved  me, 
but  that  she  struggled  against  her  love. 

What  motive  could  she  have,  but  love,  for  devot- 
ing herself  to  me  thus  ?  Why  risk  good  name  and 
fame,  which,  to  so  proud  a  woman  as  I  thought  her, 
could  hardly  be  indifferent.  What  could  I  con- 
clude but  that  she  loved  me  ?  And  yet,  with  what 
a  strange  fashion  of  love,  —  so  cold,  so  palsive,  so 
irresponsive  !  With  so  slight  a  difference,  if  with 
any  difference,  one  might  so  easily  express  disgust. 

I  must  have  sat  a  long  time  where  she  had  left 
me  :  for  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder,  and 
a  voice  said,  near  my  ear ,  "  My  patient,  you  must 
come  in,  the  dew  begins  to  fall,"  looking  up,  I  found 
that  the  sunset  was  burning  in  the  west,  and  that 
the  stare  were  beginning  to  show. 

Somehow,  the  way  that  hand  touched  mv  shoul- 
der, and  the  slight  accentuation  on  that  word  "  my," 
made  me  shudder.  She  was  like  Fate  claiming  a 
victim.  It  was  only  the  chill  of  the  evening  that 
sent  such  a  thought  through  me.  Indoors,  by  and 
by,  when  the  curtains  were  drawn  and  the  logs 
blazed  on  the  open  hearth,  and  she  made  my  ton.  and 
brought  it  to  me,  and  tended  me  with  all  watchful 
observance,  I  entered  agun  into  my  fool's  paradise. 

And  so  again,  next  day,  as  through  the  hot, 
drowsy  afternoon  hours,  she  sat,  and  I  lay  beaide 
her,  on  the  warm  hav  under  the  shadow  of  the  still 
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fragrant  boughs  of  one  of  those  late-blossoming 
limes.  My  head  was  in  her  lap,  and  my  cheek  was 
pressed  against  the  blue-veined  inner  side  of  that 
warm  white  arm. 

Beyond  this  meadow,  stretched  wave  after  wave 
of  yellow  corn,  all  in  a  shimmer  and  ^'4immer  of 
heat,  running  down  the  hill,  overflowing  the  plain, 
seeming,  from  where  we  were,  to  wash  up  to  the 
very  feet  of  the  castle-dominated  romantic  old  city. 

With  eyes  growing  more  dreamy  and  more 
drowsy  every  moment,  I  watched  the  glisten  and 
sheen  till  I  fell  asleep.  I  fancy  I  slept  some  time. 
I  awoke  suddenly  and  with  a  sense  of  alarm.  I  had 
had  a  strange  and  dreadftil  dream  ;  words  of  deadly 
hate  had  been  hissed  into  my  ear  by  a  serpent,  and 
its  cold  coil  had  been  wound  round  my  throat. 

My  hand  went  quickly  to  my  throat  when  I 
awoke,  and  there  lay  across  it  ■■ —  nothing  dreadful 
—  only  a  heavy  tress  of  Mrs.  Rosscar's  hair,  which, 
slipping  loose,  had  uncoiled  itself  as  she  bent  over 
me. 

I  looked  up  into  her  eyes  with  the  horror  of  my 
dream  still  on  me.  Did  I  expect  to  find  love  shed 
down  on  me  from  them  ?  They  held  mine  a  mo- 
ment ;  they  were  full  of  darkness,  but,  as  I  looked 
up  something  softened  the  darkness.  She  smiled  ; 
in  her  smile  there  was  some  pity. 

"  I  was  half  afraid  to  let  you  sleep,"  she  said, 
"  but  on  such  an  afternoon,  I  thought  there  could 
be  no  danger." 

"  Danger  !     What  danger  ?  " 

"  Of  your  taking  cold.  What  other  danger  could 
there  be  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  dreaming 
painfully,  my  poor  boy." 

She  had  never  so  addressed  me  before. 

"  I  have  been  dreaming  horribly,"  I  said.  "  Ly- 
ing on  your  lap,  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  place, 
how  could  that  be  possible  !  " 

She  would  not  meet  my  eyes. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  have  not  taken  cold,"  I 
said,  with  a  shudder,  half  real  and  half  assumed. 

"  You  must  come  in  at  once,  and  take  some  hot 
drink.     Come." 

We  both  rose  and  walked  to  the  house.  I  leaned 
on  her  arm  ;  not  that  I  now  needed  its  support,  but 
liked  to  feel  the  soft,  warm  arm  under  my  hand, 
and  I  liked  to  remind  her  of  my  dependence  upon 
her. 

I  often  -wondered,  and  with  uneasy  wonder,  that 
she  never  spoke  of  her  child  :  never,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  wept  for  it.  But  she  was  a  strangely  silent 
woman.  As  I  have  said,  she  very  rarely  spoke 
first,  or,  as  it  were,  voluntarily ;  and  when  she  re- 
sponded to  what  was  said  to  her,  it  was  always  as 
briefly  as  possible.  It  seerfaed  as  if  she  understood 
how  expressive  was  everj'  movement  of  her  gra- 
cious form ;  how  needless  for  her,  compared  with 
other  beings,  was  speech,  even  of  the  eyes,  far  more 
of  the  lips.  Anything  approaching  to  liveliness  of 
movement,  or  of  voice,  would  have  been  out  of  har- 
mony with  her  being.  She  was  more  fit  to  be  set 
on  a  costly  pedestal  and  gazed  at,  than  to  move  in 
the  common  ways  of  this  common  world,  I  thought. 
And  each  unconscious  pose  of  hers  was  so  complete- 
ly beautiful  that  I  always  thoudit  until  I  noted  the 
next,  —  "  That  is  how  I  would  have  you  stand,  that 
I  inight  gaze  on  you  forever !" 

Though  I  believed  she  loved  me,  1  was  not  satis- 
fied. I  remembered  her  as  she  had  been  upon  the 
river  that  day,  and  I  felt  that  she  was  changed.  I 
remembered  the  smiles  she  had  shed  \x\y31\  her 
child.     If  only  she  would  smile  so,  once,  at  me,  — 
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l>ut  she  never  did.  Once,  I  had  iiiiplured  her  I'or 
a  lull  e)o-t(>-cye  look,  and  for  a  smile.  Then,  she 
had  turned  her  face  to  mine ;  had  fixed  her  eyes 
on  mine  ;  but  the  dark  nuiet  eyes  were  inscrutable. 
Suddenly,  just  as  I  believed  1  was  2oing  to  read 
them,  she  covered  them  with  her  hanOB,  and  turned 
her  head  away. 

One  evening,  as  we  sat  together  in  the  warm 
twilight  by  the  hearth,  I  tried  to  break  down  the 
.silence  between  us  about  the  child. 

"  Iluldali !  "  I  said,  "  you  have  not  told  me  where 
your  little  child  is  lying.  Let  us  go  together  to  the 
grave.  Let  me  weep  there  with  you  —  let  —  "I 
stopped  suddenly,  with  a  cold  dainii  on  my  brow, 
as  I  remembered  the  awful  eyes,  the  arms  raised, 
and  the  lips  moving  to  curse  me,  of  this  very  wo- 
man by  wiiom  I  sat.  I  felt  a  slight  convulsion  of 
the  frame  round  which  I  had  drawn  my  arm ;  but 
when  she  spoke  it  was  in  the  quietest  voice :  — 

"  We  will  go  there  together,  but  not  yet." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  When  you  are  stronger ;  when  T  am  your 
>nfe." 

"  And  you  will  let  that  be  soon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  soon." 

It  seemed  to  me  her  heart  was  beating  very 
heavily.     I  told  her  so. 

"  It  is  full,"  she  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 
"  It  is  over-full." 

"  Of  what  V  " 

"  Cannot  you  guess  ? "  She  leaned  her  face 
close  down  to  mine,  too  close  for  me  to  be  able 
to  read  it  "  It  is  strange  if  you  cannot  guess," 
she  added. 

"  If  only  I  dared  to  read  it  by  my  own,"  I 
said. 

"  Dare  to  read  it  by  your  own,"  she  answered. 

"  My  heart  is  heavy  and  over-full  with  love  of 
you,  Iluldah." 

"  And  must  not  mine  be  heavy  and  full  with 
love  of  you  ?  Of  you  so  generous  that  you  are 
Mrilling  to  make  of  an  unknown  woman  your  wife ; 
to  give  her  your  name,  not  asking  her  right  to  the 
name  she  bears,  or  to  any  name." 

She  spoke  more  quickly  than  I  had  ever  heard 
her  speak ;  still  with  her  face  so  close  to  mine  that 
I  could  not  read  it. 

"  Grenerous  ?  I  generous  in  bein^  ready  to  "ive 
tor  that  without  which  eveiything  else  is  worthless 
all  that  is  only  any  worth  through  that." 

'•  lliat  ia  it !  "  she  said,  witli  something  approach- 
ing to  eagerness  (so  answering,  I  thougnt  after- 
wards, some  inward  scruple).  "  It  is  to  yourself 
you  are  ready  to  sacrifice  yourself:  not  to  me. 
Suppose  I  tell  you  I  have  no  right  to  the  name  you 
call  me  by,  or  to  any  name ;  tnat  though  a  moth- 
er, I  have  never  been  a  wile ;  that  1  shame  your 
name,  if  I  take  it ;  that  —  " 

"  You  can  shame  nothing ;  you  and  shame  are 
not  to  be  named  together.  I  want  to  know  noth- 
ing of  your  past.  ^VTiat  you  are  is  enough  for 
me,  and  what  you  will  be  —  my  wife  ! " 

She  answered  me  never  a  word.  She  suffered 
my  care8.ses  as  she  suffered  my  other  forms  of 
si>eech.  Not  one  slightest  hand-pressure,  even  of  a 
finger. 

My  wooing  of  her  was  like  the  wooing  of  a  statue, 
if  only  a  statue  could  have  been  exquisitely  warm 
and  soft,  and,  by  contact,  could  have  thrilled  one 
with  intensest  life. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  our  marriage.  The  time 
went  on.     I  cannot  say  that  it  lingered,  or  that  it 


flew ;  it  was,  to  me,  a  time  of  intoxication,  —  not 
(juite  untroubled  by  occasional  pangs,  and  pauses  of 
sobriety,  for  sometimes  in  those  deep  dark  eyes  of 
hers  I  surprised  expressions  that  troubled  me, — 
sometimes  looks  of  pity,  —  sometunes  darker  looks 
than  I  could  understand. 

At  last  there  came  an  evening  when,  as  we 
parted  for  the  night,  I  said,  "  After  this  night, 
onlv  one  night  more,  and  then  a  day  after  which 
nothing  but  Death  shall  part  us  1  " 

An  hour  afterwards,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  I 
came  back  into  the  sitting-room  for  a  book.  She 
was  sitting  before  the  embers,  which  threw  a  lurid 
light  upon  her  face,  and  upon  her  hands  clasped 
round  her  knees. 

She  was  so  far  absorbed  that  she  did  not  hear 
the  approach  of  my  slippered  feet  across  the  floor. 

I  spoke  to  her,  throwing  myself  at  her  feet.  I 
poured  out  a  passion  of  foolish  eloquence.  To  my 
wonder,  to  my  horror,  to  my  fear,  to  my  delight, 
she  burst  into  a  terrible  storm  of  weeping. 

I  tried  to  soothe  her  as  a  lover  might ;  but  she 
rose,  withdrew  herself,  and  leaned  against  the  oaken 
chimney-piece  until  the  storm  subsided. 

I  pressed  to  know  the  cause  of  this,  grasping  her 
hands  to  detain  her.      , 

"  I  find  I  am  not  a  fiend,  not  an  avenging  spirit, 
only  a  woman,  —  a  weak,  miserable,  wretched  wo- 
man." She  would  tell  me  no  more  ;  she  rid  herself 
of  my  grasp,  as  if  my  hands  had  had  no  more 
strength  in  them  than  an  infant's.  "  Tomorrow," 
she  said,  "bv  my  child's  grave,  I  will  tell  you 
more."  So  slie  left  me ;  to  be  all  that  night  sleep- 
less, and  haunted  by  her  perplexing  words. 

Soon  after  breakfast  we  set  out,  through  the  soft; 
gray  autmnn  morning,  for  the  child's  ^ave. 

I  had  not  known  until  now  where  the  little  crea- 
ture was  buried. 

It  was  not  a  short  walk ;  chiefly  across  the  moors 
till  the  close  of  it,  when  we  dropped  down  sudden- 
ly into  a  little  jewel  of  a  green  dell,  where  was  the 
smallest  of  churches,  overshadowed  by  the  biggest 
of  yew-trees. 

Through  all  the  walk  she  had  hardly  spoken. 
The  few  times  I  spoke  to  her,  she  did  not  seem  to 
hear  me.  Perhaps  she  had  never,  since  the  loss  of 
her  child,  looked  so  softly  beautiful.  I  had  never 
felt  myself  held  furtlier  aloof  from  her,  had  never 
been  more  afraid  of  her.  I  followed  her  through 
the  churchyard  gate  to  the  little  grave. 

"  She  lies  here." 

The  turf  on  that  small  grave  had  not  yet  drunk 
deep  enough  of  the  autumn  rains  to  look  fresh  and 
green. 

"  It  has  had  no  tears  shed  on  it.  It  is  dry  and 
scoi-ched,  like  my  heart,  like  my  heart !  " 

She  stood  motionless  and  speechless  for  a  time 
that  seemed  to  me  immense ;  her  drooped  eyes 
seemed  to  bc^  looking  into  the  earth.  Presently  she 
sank  ujion  her  knees,  then  dropped  ujiou  the  grave, 
pressing  her  breast  against  it,  and  laying  on  it,  first 
one  ch«ek  and  then  the  other.  By  and  by,  she 
rose  again  to  her  knees.  When  she  spoke  it  was 
brokenly,  piteously. 

'•  I  cannot  do  it,  I  cannot  do  it !  The  mother  in 
me  will  not  let  me.  My  child  will  not  let  me.  You 
were  once  kind  to  her.  You  made  her  hapm'  for 
one  bright  blessed  day.  Bertram,  [mot  bov  !  I  had 
thought  to  do  it,  when  I  was  your  wife.  But  here, 
on  my  cliild's  grave,  I  recall  tlie  curse  I  invoked 
upon  you  by  her  death-bed.  I  am  only  a  weak,  mis- 
erable woman,  not  even  able  to  hate  or  to  curse 
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Everytliinji,  even  revenge,  is  lost  to  me  with  what 
lies  here  !  "  , 

She  threw  herself  down  again  upon  the  grave  in 
utter  abandonment  of  grief;  and  1,  leaning  against 
the  yew-tree,  watched  her,  weeping  there.  I  have 
not  much  consciousness  of  what  transacted  itself  in 
my  brain,  meanwhile.  I  think  1  realized  nothing 
clearly.  I  fancy  I  had  a  leeling  of  saying  to  my- 
self, *'  I  told  you  so  "  —  as  if  something  I  had  been 
oxjK'cting  long,  had  hajipened  at  last.  A  soft 
drizzling  i"ain  that  blotted  out  the  distance,  and 
blurred  the  landscape,  began  to  fail.  Of  this  she, 
lying  always  with  her  face  presse<I  down  upon  the 
turf,  was  not  aware,  though  I  saw  her  shawl  grow 
sodden  under  it.  I  remember  well  the  words  with 
which  J  recalled  her  to  herself.  They  showed  the 
blac-kness  of  my  brain,  and  how  little  I  compre- 
hended the  situation ;  yet,  even  as  I  spoke  them,  I 
was  smitten  by  their  imbecility. 

"  It  is  raining,"  I  said.  "  1  am  cold  and  wet.  It 
drips  through  this  shelter.  I  shall  be  ill  again. 
Let  us  go  home." 

I  was  tired,  benumbed,  mind  and  body.  I  stum- 
bled and  walked  vaguely.  She  made  me  lean  on 
her  arm,  and  led  me  home.  Even  more  silently 
than  we  had  come,  we  went. 

I  was  trying  to  believe  all  the  way,  that  I  believed 
that  to-morrow  everything  would  be  as  it  was  to 
have  been,  in  spite  of  this  episode,  and  in  spite  of 
my  sense  of  my  utter  powerlessness  under  my  bond- 
age to  her.  When  we  reached  the  house  she  was 
tenderly  careful  of  me. 

That  evening  she  told  me  her  history,  and  what 
had  been  her  proposed  revenge.  She  had  designed 
to  make  me  love  her  madly.  That  she  had  done. 
She  had  designed  to  let  me  marry  her,  who  had 
been  a  mother  and  not  a  wife.  She  had  designed, 
as  the  wife  of  my  infatuated  love  and  unspeakable 
passion,  to  have  cursed  me  as  her  child's  butcher, 
at  her  child's  grave.  She  had  designed,  —  or  was 
the  nameless  dread  and  horror  of  my  illness  taking 
this  terrific  form  in  its  flight  ?  —  when  she  had  thus 
sloAvly  ground  down  my  heart  to  its  last  grain 
of  misery  and  grief,  to  murder  me  in  my  bed. 

"  I  could  have  married  you  for  hate,"  she  said ; 
"  but  for  such  love  as  has  arisen  in  my  soul  for  you, 
—  if  indeed  it  is  love,  or  anything  but  compassion 
and  kindness  towards  the  poor  wretch  J  have 
helped  back  to  life,  —  never." 

She  left  the  farm  that  iiiiilit.  T  never  saw  her 
ajain. 


A  BUCCANEER. 
K.VVKNEAU  i)E  LussAN  was  a  young  Parisian 
of  good  family  and  insatiable  appetite  ibr  stir- 
ring adventure,  who  went  early  to  the  wars.  But 
the  peace  of  Niraeguen  putting  a  period  to  the 
fascinating  perils  of  soldiership,  he  determined  to 
become  a  traveller.  Somewhere  about  his  twenty- 
first  year,  then,  early  in  March,  1679,  he  sailed  lor 
St.  Domingo.  He  reached  that  island  in  due 
course,  and  equally  in  due  course  found  himself 
subjected  to  the  usual  fate  of  those  simple  youths 
who  ventured  on  the  West  India  voyage  two  hundre<l 
years  ago  without  adequate  precautions,  —  slavery. 
**  I  continued  mcH-e  than  three  years  in  thatcountry," 
he  says ;  *'  chiefly  because  I  eoulil  not  get  out  of  it, 
being  chained  to  one  who  deserved  to  be  caited  a 
Turk  ratlier  than  a  Frenchman.  Christian  charity 
forbids  me  to  mention  his  name;  but,  if  cv«p  ho 


come  in  my  way,  he  may  expect  just  as  much  mer- 
cy from  me  as  I  experienced  from  him.  Weary  at 
last  of  his  cruelties,  I  made  ray  complaint  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Fran(|uesnay,  the  King's  lieutenant,  and 
that  gentleman  generously  took  me  into  his  house, 
where  I  al)ode  six  whole  months.  I  had  borrowed 
money  in  the  mean  time,  and  thought  it  the  part  of 
an  honest  man  to  repay  it.  But  not  having  the 
wherewithal,  I  bethought  myself  of  borrowing  from 
tlie  Spaniards  as  much  money  as  I  wanted,  —  the 
more  especially  as  this  method  of  raising  fiinds  is 
attended  with  one  great  advantage,  —  nobody  is 
under  the  obligation  of  repaying."  Accordingly, 
he  procured  the  necessary  tools,  and  being  a  like- 
ly youth.  —  pretty  well  provided  with  muscles 
and  daring,  and  having  had  most  of  his  scruples 
and  sqaeamishness  thrashed  out  of  him  during  his 
bondage,  —  he  was  readily  admitted  of  the  bucca- 
neering brotherhood  ;  launching  on  his  first  cruise, 
with  one  hundred  and  twentv  good  fellows,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1G84. 

The  next  three  months  were  spent  in  wandering 
about  the  West  Indian  seas,  but  with  very  little 
profit.  Thirty  years  of  ceaseless  depredation  had 
driven  the  Spanish  settlers  of  these  shores  into  two  or 
three  strong  towns,  and  reduced  their  trade  to  a 
minimum ;  and,  worse  still,  compelled  that  little 
traffic  to  be  carried  on  in  vessels  far  too  powerfully 
armed  to  be  mastered  in  the  old  rough-and-ready 
buccaneering  style.  Growing  weary  of  this,  De 
Lussan  and  his  comrades  determined  to  cross  the 
isthmus  and  try  their  fortune  on  the  Pacific,  —  a 
course  that  had  by  this  time  become  very  popular 
with  their  tribe.  They  anchored,  theretbre,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1685,  at  the  Golden  Island  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Atrato,  the  usual  resort  of  rovers  bent 
on  these  exciu-sions.  There  they  learnt  to  their 
gratification  that  the  buccaneers  were  mustering 
very  strong  just  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pan- 
ama. On  the  27th  two  other  pirate  ships  entered 
the  anchorage,  and  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the 
one  and  the  greater  portion  of  that  of  the  other 
volunteered  to  join  them  in  their  projected  expedi- 
tion. Nor  were  they  long  in  preparation.  They 
were  little  troubled  with  baggage ;  while  as  to 
their  ships,  those  who  prefeiTed  the  Caribbean 
Seas  selected  the  best  and  burnt  the  others.  This 
done,  they  despatched  a  nati\e  to  apprise  their 
predecessors  of  their  coming,  and  departed  on  Sun- 
day morning,  March  the  1st,  being  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Frenchmen  in  all,  accompanied  by 
forty  Indians  as  guides. 

lirst  of  all,  however,  they  knelt  devoutly  on 
the  sands,  and  recommended  themselves  and  their 
enterprise  to  the  protection  of  the  Deity :  a  pro- 
ceeding by  no  means  unusual  among  them,  nor 
even  out  of  character.  For,  though  the  buccaneers 
were  not  exactly  models  of  Christian  perfection, 
they  were  far  ffom  being  the  irreligious  rascals 
that  most  j)eople  are  disposed  to  consider  tliem. 
The  English  rovers,  for  instance,  werv.  generally 
strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath.  Nor  were  our 
predatory  countrymen  without  that  distinctive 
tt)ken  of  earnest  religious  conviction,  a  slight 
leaven  of  intolerance.  They  showed  themselves 
sad  iconoclasts  whenever  they  found  an  opportu- 
nity, and  never  omitted  a  fair  chance  of  knocking 
a  friar  on  the  head.  And  the  French  freebooters 
were  even  more  intensely  sanctimonious  in  their 
own  way,  Whenever  they  captured  a  town,  their 
very  first  jiroceeding,  alter  securing  the  plimil(>r 
and  the  prisoners  was  to  chant  a  Te  Deum.     Ami 
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a3  often  as  they  set  a  place  ou  fire  —  their  U2<ual 
cuHtoin  ertf  retre.ituig  —  they  took  much  [miua  to 
rt'move  tlie  saintly  pictures  and  images  out  of 
harui'8  way. 

Our  amiable  yount;  friend  and  his  pious  compan- 
ions set  out  precisely  as  the  rainy  reason  set  in. 
Their  route  lay  over  the  precipices,  and  tlirou<;h 
the.  tropical  forests  of  tl»at  singularly  rugged  istli- 
mus.  And  every  man  among  them  was  tolerably 
laden;  carrying  his  arms,  —  musket,  sword,  and 
pistols,  —  an  axe,  sundi-y  knickna<'k8  for  Indian 
traffic ;  and  six  or  seven  doughboys  (flat  cakes)  by 
way  of  provision.  The  journey,  therefore,  was  a 
toilsome  one  ;  so  toilsome,  indeed,  that  the  passage 
of  a  valley  wherein  they  had  to  wade  only  forty- 
four  times  across  the  same  torrent,  was  regarded  as 
a  relaxation.  Tlieir  small  stock  of  food  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  their  trade  with  the  natives  went 
no  great  way  towards  supplying  them  with  more. 
Nor  could  they  venture  to  do  much  hunting,  since 
they  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  stumble  on  a 
Spanish  ambuscade.  So  on  they  went,  then,  with 
hunger  added  to  their  other  hardships.  By  the 
seventh  day  they  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, and  the  worse  half  of  the  journey  was  before 
them.  Vessels  wherein  to  make  their  dibut  on  the 
South  Seas  were  indispensable ;  and,  considering 
their  scanty  band,  these  had  to  be  prepared  where 
they  stood,  or  not  at  all.  They  spent  the  remain- 
der of  March,  therefore,  in  shaping  canoes  out  of 
^i-  On  the  1st  of  April  they  launched 

lu  rying  twenty  men  apiece,  on  a  branch 

ol  I  M^ria,  a  river  whose  outlet  forms  the 

ea  iL  ot  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  began 

tlair  passage  downwards.  For  the  Orst  ten  days, 
a  terrible  passage  it  proved.  Every  hundred  yards 
or  so,  something  or  other  —  shoal,  rapid,  cascade, 
or  accumulation  of  drift-wood  —  was  sure  to  inter- 
rupt the  navigation.  And  at  every  one  of  these 
places  the  heavy  canoes  had  to  be  dragged  through 
the  forest,  past  the  obstacle,  and  this  under  a  pelt- 
ing rain,  by  the  half-famished  adventurers.  Death, 
accordingly,  began  to  be  very  busy  among  them. 
But  tills  was  not  altogether  an  unmitigated  evil  in 
the  eyes  of  the  survivors.  For  when  a  party  hap- 
l>ened  to  lo^:e  their  weapons  by  the  upsetting  of 
their  canoe,  *'  God  was  pleased,"  writes  De  Lussan, 
"  to  provide  a  s|>eedy  remedy  for  this  great  trouble, 
—  disposing  of  some  among  us,  who  left  their  arms 
to  those  who  had  lost  their  own."  Ou  the  11th 
they  reached  the  tide-way,  where  the  heart-break- 
ing work  of  the  passage  ceased;  and  on  the  12th 
they  entered  the  Pacific,  and,  to  "  their  great 
comfort,"  met  a  party  which  their  predecessors 
hatl  despatched  tliither  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food, 

April  the  21st  the  whole  body  of  freebooters  in 
these  quarters  assembled  at  the  King's  Island,  in 
tlie  Bay  of  Panama ;  and  a  tolerable  show  they 
made,  —  numbering  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men 
in  all,  distributed  among  ten  ships.  The  latter, 
indeed,  were  of  little  account.  Two  only  were 
European,  and  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  long  voyage. 
The  rest  had  been  picked  up,  with  their  cargoes, 
along  the  coast,  and  were  of  too  slight  and  slovenly 
a  build  to  be  useful  anywhei-e  else.  But  the  men 
were  all  hardy  pirates,  and  in  a  fight  fully  equal  to 
sL\  times  the  number  of  the  soft  ami  inex{)enonced 
Creoles.  About  six  hundred  were  English,  and  so 
were  the  principal  leaders,  —  Swan, ,  Davis,  and 
Townley.  The  first  of  these,  indeed,  was  only  a  half- 
hearted buccaneer,  whose  men  had  compelled  him 


to  change  fair-trading  lor  freel)ooting,  and  who 
never  took  kindly  to  the  [)rofession.  But  the  oth- 
ers were  thorough  •'  latls  of  the  knif»!  and  pistol," 
and  had  at  their  elbows  men  of  even  greater  celeb- 
rity than  tlieniselves,  Dampier  being  then  <m  boanl 
one  of  the  vessels,  and  Basil  Uingro.-e  in  another. 
The  French,  who  were  the  later  comers,  had  but 
one  small  bark,  commanded  by  their  most  noted 
eluef.  Captain  Grogniet,  and  were  tlierefore  distrib- 
uted, for  the  most  part,  among  the  English  crews. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  "  entente  cor- 
iliaU,"  thougli  frequently  manifested,  was  never 
particularly  strong,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  often  fought  shoultler 
to  shoulder,  but  it  was  always  with  much  distrust. 
More  tlian  once  the  Frenchman  left  the  English- 
man in  the  lurch  in  the  midst  of  a  deadly  fight ; 
and  more  than  once  the  Englishman  was  not 
ashamed  to  follow  the  very  bad  example.  Of 
course  the  buccaneers  were  no  better  in  this  respect 
than  their  more  legal  brethren  of  the  sword ;  and 
when  the  scamps  of  the  two  nations  consorted  oc- 
casionally to  plunder  the  common  victim,  it  was 
always  with  au  amount  of  jealousy  and  bickering 
that  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  dissolve  the  part- 
nership. More  than  the  average  quantity  of  this 
unpleasant  material  was  collected  just  then  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama.  Some  of  these  very  Frenchmen 
had  formerly  marooned  Captain  Davis ;  and  Cap- 
tain Davis,  only  two  years  before,  had  overpowered 
some  of  these  same  i  renchmen,  turned  tliem  out  of 
their  ship,  and  carried  it  off  himself.  Nor  were 
these  tlie  only  accounts  of  the  kind  open  between 
the  parties.  But,  worse  still,  the  English  were 
never  to  be  restrained  from  outraging  the  very  sen- 
sitive religious  feelings  of  the  French  by  their 
behavior  towards  church  and  picture ;  and  when 
other  causes  of  quarrel  happened  to  be  lacking, 
this  always  proved  a  very  si^cient  one. 

The  treasure  fleet  from  Lima  was  on  its  way  to 
Panama,  and  the  buccaneers  were  gathered  to  inter- 
cept it.  Meanwhile  they  j)rowled  day  and  niglit 
along  the  coast ;  making  small  raids  in  all  ({uarters 
for  intelligence  and  plunder.  As  to  the  last  item, 
however,  they  were  seldom  very  successfnl.  For  the 
Creoles  maintained  strict  watch,  kept  their  valua- 
bles carefully  concealed,  and  were  always  ready  to 
retreat  in  good  time  when  they  happened  to  fall 
short  of  their  ideal  of  fighting  equality,  —  about  ten 
to  one.  In  the  intervals  of  this  amus<>ment  the 
pirates  delighted  to  speculate  on  the  coming  battle, 
and,  of  course,  victory.  How  the  armada  was  to 
approach,  where  it  was  to  be  assailed,  and  who 
were  to  board  the  particidar  vessels,  all  was  mi- 
nutely arranged,  —  an  oath  even  was  administered, 
pledging  every  man  to  the  strictest  honesty  with 
regard  to  the  plunder.  But  exceedingly  elaborate 
plans,  as  a  rule,  are  sure  to  come  to  nothing  ;  and 
tills  one  proved  no  exception.  While  the  free- 
booters made  up  their  minds  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
must  enter  Panama  by  the  south  side  of  the  King's 
Island,  and  cruised  verj-  cai-efully  up  and  down  this 
particular  channel,  the  expected  prey  got  in  by  an- 
otlier,  so  (juietly  that,  though  assured  of  the  fact  by 
prisoner  after  prisoner,  they  could  not  believe  it, 
until  it  came  out  again  to  fight  them  on  the  7th  of 
June. 

The  Spaniards  numbered  between  three  and  four 
thousand  men,  and  in  ships  they  had  no  less  the 
advantage.  Six  of  their  vessels  carried  firom  fifty 
to  eighteen  guns,  and  the  remainder  —  eight  barks 
and  tlurteen  or  fourteen  large  boats  —  were  crowd. 
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ed  with  musketeers.  But,  justly  confident  in  their 
haniihood  and  skill,  the  rovers  advanced  with  alac- 
rity. Tliis,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  many  fights  which  stupid  Spanish  pride  has 
taken  such  exquisite  pains  —  to  lose.  All  the  free- 
booters except  Grotrniet  had  —  that  great  advantage 
in  old-fashioned  sea-fights,  —  the  weather-gauge, 
and  it  was  clearly  their  interest  to  engage  at  once. 
But  the  half-hearted  vice-admiral.  Swan,  availing 
himself  of  the  excuse  offered  by  Gnigniet's  position, 
hung  back,  and  the  fight  was  put  off  for  that  day. 
When  night  fell  the  Spanish  admiral  sent  a  boat 
witli  a  light  some  miles  to  leeward,  and  while  his 
antagonists  based  their  manoeuvres  ujwn  the  decoy, 
he  stole  away  unnoticed  to  windward.  So  when 
morning  dawned  the  freebooters  found,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
fleets  was  exactly  reversed.  They  could  no  longer 
fight  or  forbear  as  it  suited  them  ;  all  that  now  de- 
pended on  the  Spanish  admiral,  and  he  resolved  to 
engage.  About  an  hour  afler  sunrise  on  the  8th 
the  fight  began,  antl  a  very  one-sided  affair  it 
proved.  Tne  Spaniards  made  the  very  best  use 
of  their  advantage,  kept  comfortably  out  of  musket- 
range,  and  mauled  their  opjronents  terribly  with 
their  cannon,  receiving  little  or  no  damage  in  re- 
turn. But  somehow  or  other,  though  their  vessels 
were  almost  torn  to  pieces,  the  pirates  themselves 
received  little  injury,  — four  or  five  killed  and  nine 
wounded  forming  the  sum  of  their  casualties.  Nor 
did  tliey  show  any  lack  of  courage  or  skill  —  so  far 
as  skill  could  avail  —  during  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
piriting engagement.  It  ceased  with  the  day,  nor 
was  it  again  renewed.  The  adventurers  had  no 
great  liking  for  battles  like  this,  and  their  ene- 
mies were  not  just  the  men  to  overdo  a  j)iece  of 
fighting.  But  before  it  terminated  the  bark  in 
which  De  Lussan  fought  was  compelled  to  put  be- 
fore the  wind  j>erfecuy  riddled  with  cannon-balls. 
One  of  the  Spanish  frigates  turned  in  pursuit,  but 
the  pirates  looked  so  dangerous  as  she  ranged  up 
that  she  went  about  without  attempting  anything. 
Next  morning  both  fleets  were  out  of  sight,  and  tlie 
damaged  vessel  being  in  great  danger  drove  slow- 
ly for  the  Island  of  Quibo,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  off  to  the  northwest.  Few  on  board  had  any 
hope  of  reaching  shore  again,  for  they  had  already 
five  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  But,  fortunately  for 
them,  the  wind  continued  light  and  favorable  for 
the  next  week,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  they  ran  ashore  at  QuilK),  quite  worn  out  with 
baling. 

Tliere  the  rest  of  the  fleet  joined  them  on  the 
21st,  being,  especially  the  English,  in  no  very 
pleasant  temper.  Tlie  islanders  scrupled  not  to 
charge  Captain  Grogniet  with  cowardice,  and  not  a 
few  of  thein  were  quite  prepared  to  punish  him  ac- 
cording to  rover's  law.  His  countrymen  of  course 
supported  the  delinquent,  and  the  quarrel  ran 
high  for  a  day  or  two.  There  was  plenty  of  brawl, 
bluster,  and  recrimination,  but  as  no  blows  were 
struck,  the  breach  was  patched  over  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  entente  cord'uile,  however,  had  received 
an  irreparable  injury,  and  this  was  soon  apparent. 
With  the  view  of  procuring  provisions,  they  threw 
a  heavv  force  ashore  near  Puebia  Nuevo  on  the 
29th.  But  by  this  time  all  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, from  Chili  to  California,  were  thoroughly 
on  their  guard.  Non-combatants  and  'goods  were 
everywhere  removed  out  of  reach.  Beacons,  too, 
were  reared  and  sentinels  posted  on  the  heights, 
and  the  coast  beneath  thickly  garnished  with  breast- 


works, behind  which  every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  was  marshalled  on  the  first  alarm.  The  buc- 
caneers carried  the  town  without  difficulty,  but  they 
found  not  so  much  as  an  ear  of  maize  Avithin  it ; 
and  this  second  disappointment  revived  and  embit- 
tered the  feud  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  French,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  men,  seced- 
ed and  encamped  by  themselves  on  the  island. 

De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  were  now  in  no 
very  pleasant  predicament.  Their  bread  was  ex- 
hausted, and  tliey  dared  not  waste  their  scanty 
stock  of  powder  on  the  numerous  deer  and  monkeys 
that  ran  about.  Tliey  were  driven,  therefore,  to 
search  the  beach  for  shell-fish  and  the  woods  for 
fruit ;  both  precarious  resources,  and  the  latter  a 
dangerous  one,  for  they  lost  several  men  thus  poi- 
soned. At  this  JTmctm*e  a  strange  English  captain 
made  his  appearance  Avith  a  cargo  of  flour  which  he 
had  picked  up  along  the  coast.  This,  of  course,  he 
reserved  for  his  countrymen ;  and  the  result  was 
that  thirty  of  the  French  and  one  of  their  captains, 
unable  to  endure  their  privations  in  the  face  of 
such  a  temptation,  deserted  and  joined  the  British. 
The  others,  however,  remained  firm,  and  on  the 
9th  of  August  —  the  English  having  departc^d  some 
davs  before  —  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  set 
off  in  five  canoes  for  a  raid  on  the  mainland.  Here 
they  surprised  several  farms,  taking  a  number  of 
prisoners,  two  barks,  and  a  quantity  of  provisions. 
Ransoming  the  prisoners,  they  bore  away  for  Quibo 
with  the  booty,  and  reached  that  island  on  the  3d 
of  September. 

Afler  two  or  three  more  of  these  pettj-  excursions, 
and  being  now  provided  with  crm  capable  of  a 
longer  voyage,  they  set  ofl'  to  plunder  Realejo,  a  port 
abaut  fourteen  miles  fi-om  Lake  Leon,  in  Gautemala. 
Ou  the  way  they  encountered  a  storm  that  put 
them  for  some  hours  in  jeopardy.  "  But,"  says  De 
Lussan,  in  true  buccaneering  phrase,  "  the  weather, 
as  God  would  have  it,  proving  fair  again,  we  spent 
the  19th  in  setting  our  vessels  in  order,  and  in  mend- 
ing our  sails  with  our  shirts  and  drawers,  where- 
with we  were  already  but  indifferently  provided." 
On  reaching  Realejo  they  found  that  city  and  the 
neighboring  hamlets  deserted.  The  English  had 
been  beforehand  with  them,  and  as  the  freebooters 
found  them,  and  aflerwards  to  their  cost,  the  places 
they  captured  were  invariably  excommunicated  by 
the  Spanish  prelates,  and  thenceforth  given  over  to 
desolation.  An  important  city  indeed  might  be 
rebuilt,  but  always  on  a  new  site,  as  was  the  case 
with  Panama  itself,  which  now  stands  three  miles 
farther  west  than  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Morgan. 
But  petty  hamlets  underwent  no  such  resurrection. 
Tlieir  walls  were  abandoned  hopelessly  to  the  veg- 
etation of  the  tropics,  which  has  by  this  time  re- 
duced most  of  them  to  mere  traveller's  puzzles. 
De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  spent  some  weeks  in 
this  (juarter,  hunting  the  woods  and  savannas  in 
all  directions,  but  picking  up  little,  except  a  few 
stragglers  of  little  value,  and  finding  themselves  too 
closely  watched  by  liodies  of  horse  to  venture  far 
inland.  Afler  a  good  deal  of  this  j)rofitless  prowling, 
and  (me  or  two  sharp  skirmishes,  the  provisions 
began  to  run  short,  no  releasing  tliirty  prisoners, 
they  bore  away  southward  on  tlie  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, having  the  annoyance  to  see  beacon  afler  bea- 
con flare  up  as  they  swept  by,  until  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  the  shore  was  girt  with  a  line  of 
fire.  They  husbanded  their  stores  to  the  utmost,  — 
they  dismissed  prisoner  afler  prisoner,  —  and  they 
landed  repeatealy.    But  the  Spaniards  were  far  too 
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alert,  and  ruiuine  came  down  in  apitc  of  them.  On 
the  9th  of  December  they  landed  fifty  men,  and 
nianajied  for  once  to  surprise  the  sentinels.  But 
the  fouotry  was  too  thoroughly  alarmed  for  that  to 
avail  them  anytliing,  and  so  "  they  were  forced  to 
kill  and  eat  the  sentinels'  horses,  after  four  days  of 
strict  abstinence.  And  this  sort  of  fasting,"  adds 
De  Lussan  pathetically,  "was  not  the  first  tliat  we 
had  to  put  up  witli,  and  did  not  pi-ove  to  be  the 
last  neither."  On  the  10th  they  landed  at  a  plan- 
tation of  bananas  and  helped  themselves  to  the 
fruit  without  stint.  On  the  22d,  "having  no 
victuals  to  eat,"  they  threw  sixty  men  ashore  to 
seek  some.  And  these  Ibund  some  few  handfuls  of 
maize,  COO  men  intrenched  to  the  teeth  in  a  little 
town  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  beach,  to  oppose 
their  advance,  and  400  horsemen  manoeuvring  to 
intercept  their  retreat.  This,  however,  the}'  effect- 
ed, after  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way.  As  noth- 
ing further  could  be  done  in  these  parts,  they  re- 
cmbarked  and  bore  away  for  Quibo,  Avhich  they 
reached  on  New- Year's  Day,  1686. 

On  the  5th  of  January  230  of  tliem  departed  for 
a  rjud  on  Cheriquita,  some  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
off.  They  landed,  undiscovered,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  whereon  the  ])lace  is  built,  at  midnight  on 
the  6th,  and  marched  till  dawn  through  the  woods. 
All  tliat  day  they  kept  under  cover,  and  started 
again  at  nightfall.  But  they  found  on  the  8th  that 
they  had  taken  the  wrong  side  of  the  stream,  and 
thus  tlirown  away  all  their  labor,  —  not  a  pleasant 
thing,  considering  that  they  had  tasted  nothing 
since  tliey  left  the  boats,  and  could  expect  notliing 
until  they  took  the  town.  Retracing  their  steps, 
they  crossed  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  the  same 
day,  and  soon  traversed  the  tliree  leases  that  lay 
between  them  and  Cheriquita.  "Tlie  scenery 
hereabouts,"  observes  De  Lussan,  "  would  have 
been  dfjfightful  if  we  had  not  been  so  awfully  hun- 
gry." Thajf  managed  to  surprise  the  town  and  all 
its-  people  without  the  slightest  trouble.     Though 

[jcrfectly  awan^  of  their  danger,  the  Cheriquitanese 
lad  been  squabbling  for  the  last  three  days,  —  like 
tlu'  couple  ill  the  old  Scotch  song,  —  about  whose 
duty  it  was  "to  bar  the  door";  and  the  door, 
thei-efore,  remained  conveufently  open  until  the 
pirates  uuu-chod  in  and  seftled  the  dispute.  At 
tlxis  place  De  Lussau  ran  one  of  his  greatest  risks. 
The  day  after  the  capture,  lumself  and  four  com- 
panions were  decoved  into  an  ambuscade,  and  beset 
by  a  multitude  of  Sp)aniards.  Standing  back  to 
back  they  faced  their  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  fii-ed 
with  great  effect.  Numerous  as  they  were  the 
Spani^^ls  never  once  attempted  to  charge,  but  kept 
shooting  at  the  buccaneers  from  a  "foolish  dis- 
tiiuce."  They  were  very  bad  marksmen  as  it  haj)- 
))ened.  Still  they  managed,  afler  j)eggiug  away 
lor  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  to  kill  two  of  the 
party  and  disable  a  third.  Tlie  survivors  tlien 
raised  their  voices  in  a  farewell  halloo,  and  pre- 
pan-d  to  go  through  the  last  dread  scene  like  buc- 
caneers, —  fighting  to  tlie  latest  gasp.  "  But,"  says 
De  Lussan,  "  (Joil  was  pleased  that  some  of  our 
men,  ,who,  up  to  this,  had  siu)j)osed  us  to  be  firing 
at  a  mark,  should  hear  our  shout,"  and  these,  run- 
iiiiiu'  ii|i  at  the  critical  moment,  alarmed  the  Snan- 
iard.-,  nho  took  to  their  heels,  leaving  thirty  aead 
behin<l  them.  Next  day  the  corsairs  fired  Cheri- 
<puta,  and  marched  off  witli  tlieir  prisoners,  beating 
up  an  ambuscade  by  the  way.  lliey  di-layed  for 
the  next  four  davs  on  a  neighboring  island  tor  the 
ransom,     lliis  tiiev  receivrd  on  the  16th.  and  re- 


turned to  Quibo.  Here  the}'  were  attacked  on  the 
27th  by  a  fleet  sent  from  Panama  expressly  to  de- 
stroy them.  But  as  they  were  all  snug  ashore, 
whither  their  assailants  did  not  care  to  follow  them, 
the  latter  wreaked  their  fury  on  the  solitary  ship, 
riddling  it  first  with  cannonTshot,  and  then  burning 
it  to  the  water's  edge.  This  done,  they  drew  of!; 
having  taken  no  life  but  that  of  a  cat,  and  inflicted 
not  the  slightest  damage  on  the  rovers,  since  the 
ship  had  become  utterly  useless  to  them  for  want  of 
sails. 

The  next  two  months  were  employed  in  building 
canoes.  Tliese  completed,  thev  set  out  on  the  4th 
of  March  for  Granada  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
and  caught  a  Tartar  by  the  way.  A  Spanish 
frigate,  which  tliey  attacked  at  Puebla  Nuevo  about 
the  6th,  beat  them  off  after  a  fierce  fight,  in  which 
they  had  four  killed  and  no  less  than  thirtj'-three 
wounded. 

On  the  9th,  "  having  nothing  at  all  to  eat,"  they 
went  ashore  at  a  town  ten  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Cheriquita.  Tlic  place,  however,  bad  been  ran- 
sacked and  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  before  their 
arrival ;  and  as  they  returned  rather  downcast  to 
tlieir  canoes  on  the  11th,  they  found,  "  in  order  to 
strengthen  them  under  the  languishment  to  which 
hunger  had  reduced  them,  a  regale  in  the  shape  of 
an  ambuscade  of  500  men  spread  before  them,"  and 
had  to  fij^t  their  way  through  with  the  loss  of  two 
killed.  Making  three  or  four  more  descents  as 
they  passed  along,  sometJBies  to  hunt  and  some- 
times to  pillage,  but  always  with  poor  success  in 
the  latter  particular,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Granada  on  the  22d,  and  went  ashore  on  an  isl- 
and to  make  their  last  an-angements.  This  done 
they  started  at  once  and  rowed  all  night.  Next 
morning  they  fell  in  with  Captain  Townley  and 
115  Englishmen, — one  of  the  tliree  bands  into 
which  the  freebooters  of  that  nation  had  by  this 
time  broken  up.  As  for  the  rest,  Captain  Swan 
had  sailed  with  one  for  tlie  East  Indies ;  and  Cap- 
tain Davis  had  led  the  other  ?outh  to  Peru.  Mu- 
tual disappointment  had  by  this  time  toned  down  the 
national  rivalry.  Besides,  neither  party  felt  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  effect  anything  of  consequence 
alone,  so  they  coalesced  at  once  with  considerable 
heartiness.  And  fi*om  this  time  fbrwai-d  De  Lus- 
san's  story  becomes  more  stirring.  The  enterprises 
in  which  he  shares  drop  their  paltriness  and  assume 
a  bn)ad  and  daring  character,  ceasing  to  be  mere 
henroost  robberies,  and  becoming  good  hearty  raids 
after  tlie  old  Norse  type,  —  prolific  of  stubborn 
fighting,  and  in  the  end  of  any  quantity  of  plunder. 

They  landed  to  the  number  of  345  on  the  7th  of 
April,  marched  upon  Granada,  fiiidintr  little  or  noth- 
ing edible  by  the  way,  and  reached  tlie  town  on  the 
10th,  to  discover  —  that  nothing  was  left  therein 
except  a  strong  garrison.  Nevertheless,  they  at- 
tacked and  <*amed  the  place  after  some  fighting, 
losing  four  killed  and  eight  wounded ;  but  gained 
nothing  by  the  exploit,  except  anumber  of  caj)tives 
and  a  seasonable  supply  of  ammunition.  They  hov- 
ertnl  about  the  neighborhood,  making  various  de- 
scents for  provisions,  until  the  7tli  of  ]\Iay.  On 
that  day  they  came  to  an  arrangement  with  tlieir 
wounded,  of  whom  there  remained  but  ten.  Four 
of  these,  who  were  crippled  for  life,  received  1,000 
iiieces  of  eight  a  man ;  and  each  of  tlu-  others,  whose 
iiurts  were  of  less  conse«iuence,  6oo.  This  distri- 
bution completely  cleareu  out  their  trea«ur.-  ;  so 
that  their  wnole  gain,  since  they  entered  the  South 
Seas  rather  better  than  a  vcar  bcfoi-e.  amount*?d  to 
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7,600  pieces  of  ei^ht :  considerably  less  than  the 
met!  loft  in  winning  it  would  have  realize<l  had 
the/  been  brought  to  the  hammer  in  the  white 
slave-markets  of  St.  Domin;40  or  Jamaica. 

Diiisppointed  at  the  bald  result  of  so  many  hard- 
ships and  perils,  the  company  broke  ap  on  the  12th, 
— 134  of  the  Frenchmen  going  northward  under 
Captain  Grogniet,  and  134  more,  including  De  La»- 
san,  accompanying  Captain  Townley  and  his  Kng^ 
hshmen  towards  Panama.  This  party  met  with 
ugly  weather  —  several  scjualls,  some  heavy  gales. 
and  one  or  two  good  specimens  of  the  tropic  hun-i- 
cane  —  as  they  stood  along  the  well-known  coast, 
but  they  weathered  all  gallantly.  Nor  did"  they 
dawdle  away  their  time  at  Quibo  on  this,  as  on  so 
many  former  occasions.  Pausing  just  long  enough 
to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  not  a  moment  long- 
er, they  steered  southwest  to  their  next  goal,  La 
Villa,  100  miles  from  Panama.  Reaching  the 
neighborhood  by  midnight  of  the  21st,  160  of  them 
lauded  at  once  and  marched  on  the  town.  This 
they  gained  early  next  morning,  and,  thanks  to 
their  speed,  they  surprised  the  whole  community  in 
the  church  and  much  of  its  wealth  unremoved, — 
300  prisoners,  15,000  pieces  of  eight,  in  silver,  and 
goods  to  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  more  fall- 
ing into  their  hands.  Even  greater  treasure  was 
thought  to  have  been  concealed.  But  De  Lussan 
complains  that  "  the  rascal  Spaniards  "  preferred  to 
be  tortured  to  death  rather  than  reveal  the  liiding- 
places.  Tliere  were  two  barks,  also,  lying  in  the 
river,  but  these  had  been  dismantled  and  the  rigging 
secreted.  Selecting  the  choicest  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  best  of  the  goods,  the  buccaneers  fired  the 
town  and  departed.  The  heaner  plunder  they 
heaped  in  the  only  two  canoes  they  could  find 
thereabouts,  and  told  off  nine  men  to  conduct  them 
down  the  river.  All  went  well  so  long  as  they 
marched  beside  the  stream,  but  a  stretch  of  marsh 
and  thicket  soon  interrupted  that  arrangement; 
and  while  tliey  made  a  circuit  to  clear  the  impedi- 
ment, a  large  body  of  Spaniards  took  the  opportuni- 
ty to  assail  the  canoes.  The  men  in  charge  made  a 
stout  defence,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  fray  they  neg- 
lected the  navigation  and  drifted  ashore.  There  a 
close  volley  killed  four  of  them  and  severely  wound- 
ed a  fifth,  —  the  survivors  taking  to  the  water  and 
barely  escaping.  The  Spaniards  carried  off  tlie 
plunder  and  the  wounded  man,  smashed  the  canoes, 
andj  by  way  of  wind-up,  decapitatetl  the  dead  and 
stuck  their  heads  conspicuously  on  four  poles.  The 
main  body  of  the  pirates,  alarmed  by  the  firing, 
pushed  on  towards  the  river,  but  belbre  they  could 
reach  it  they  were  joined  by  the  fugitives  and  ap- 
prised that  all  was  over.  Having  stumbled,  how- 
ever, ou  the  rigging  of  the  barks,  they  determined 
to  carrj-  off  these  vessels  as  some  small  compensa- 
tion fur  their  loss.  And  as  the  rising  tide  compelled 
them  to  defer  that  operation  for  another  day,  they 
took,  advantage  of  the  delay  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe.  Tlie  sight  that  met  them 
there  excited  them  to  characteristic  vengeance, 
llemoving  the  heads  of  their  comrades  they  slew 
tour  of  their  prisoners  an«l  stuck  theirs  up  instead. 
They  then  dropped  down  the  river,  fighting  their 
way  to  it«  mouth  through  several  ambuscades,  and 
losing  three  more  men  slain.  Here  they  lay  for  a 
week  awaiting  the  release  of  the  wounded  rover, 
and  the  ransom  of  the  captives.  But  a  hitch  took 
place  in  the  negotiations,  and  tlie  pirates,  to  show 
that  they  at  least  werp  in  earnest,  cutoff  two  heads 
and  despatched  them  to  the  authorities  as   a  slight 


sample  of  what  mischief  their  parsimony  might  pro- 
duce. This  had  the  desiretl  clfcct.  and  on  die  10th 
of  July  they  received  their  comrade,  a  store  of  pro- 
visions, and  11,000  pieces  of  eight,  including  com- 
pensation for  the  amis  that  they,  the  buccaneers, 
had  lost  in  the  expedition  !  A  few  days  iifter  they 
found  themselves  in  great  need  of  water.  But  as 
four  thousand  horsemen  tracked  them  along  the 
shore  they  saileil  for  the  neighboring  islands. 
There,  however,  the  water  proved  imdrinkable ; 
and  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  land  on  tlie  con- 
tinent, which  they  did  in  the  teeth  of  the  ibe,  filling 
their  casks  after  a  stubborn  conflict. 

They  cruised  about  the  Bay  of  Panama  during 
the  whole  of  July,  —  making  various  incursions, 
sundry  captiufes,  and  two  narrow  escapes  from  de- 
struction. The  governor  of  Panama  caused  a  sham 
ship  to  be  built  on  the  sands  near  the  city,  con- 
structed several  earthworks  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
employed  an  adroit  scoundrel  to  throw  himself  in 
the  way  of  the  freebooters.  This  fellow  discharged 
his  mission  to  admiration.  Being  caught  on  one  of 
the  islands  afler  a  smait  chase,  he  kept  his  lips 
firrnly  closed  to  that  gentle  persuasive,  —  much  in 
vogue  among  the  buccaneers,  —  suspension  by  the 
thumbs  with  a  weight  at  his  heels.  But  perceiving 
that  his  captors  had  gathered  a  quantity  of  spines 
from  the  prickly  palm,  and  were  wrapping  them  in 
cotton  dipped  in  oil,  with  the  view  of  planting  them 
in  his  flesh  and  setting  them  on  fire,  —  another 
practice  dear  to  the  advocates  of  "  no  peace  beyond 
the  line,"  —  he  deemed  it  time  to  recover  his  speech, 
and  he  told  his  inquisitors  so  much  that  they  knew 
to  be  true,  that  they  credited  him  very  readily  con- 
cerning more  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  Among 
other  enticing  things  he  admitted  that  there  was  a 
frigate  richly  laden  in  the  {xirt,  and  that,  under  his 
guidance,  it  was  verv-  possible  to  cut  it  out.  The 
pirates  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea  and  determined 
to  realize  it.  Bringing  their  vessels  to  the  Island 
of  Tobago,  about  twenty  miles  from  Panama,  they 
anchored  them  behind  a  convenient  headland,  and 
set  off  in  their  canoes.  By  moonlight  on  the  1st  of 
August  they  reached  the  harbor,  and  seeing  what 
seemed  to  be  a  vessel  ready  to  slip  from  its  moorings 
in  a  neighboring  cove,  they  prepared  for  a  rush  that 
would  certainly  have  fixed  tiiem  high  and  dry 
aground  in  the  midst  of  an  ambuscade.  But  just 
then  a  bark  glided  out  among  them  and  was  taken. 

This  was  fatal  to  the  governor's  plan,  and  not  less 
so  to  his  spy,  who,  be^ng  recognized  and  denounced 
by  the  crew  of  the  prize,  was  instantly  shot  and 
thrown  overboard. 

The  governor  next  attempted  to  destroy  the . 
ships  while  a  majority  of  the  crews  was  absent  raid- 
ing t«>  the  south.  But,  by  a  special  interposition  of 
IVovidence,  as  De  Lussan  puts  it,  the  cruisers  re- 
joined their  vessels  before  the  plan  was  fully  devel- 
oped. The  attack  took  place  on  the  21st  of  August, 
and  almost  caught  them  at  anchor.  The  point  of 
land  behind  which  they  sheltered,  concealed  the 
approach  of  three  Spanish  ships  until  the  foremost 
was  upon  them.  But  slipjiing  from  their  anchors 
under  a  heavy  tire,  the  rovers  gained  the  weather- 
gauge  by  a  des]>erate  manoeuvre,  that  smacks  all 
over  of  the  English  seaman.  They  ran,  one  afler 
anotlier,  ship,  barks,  and  canoes,  between  two  nicks 
where  there  was  barely  room  to  pass,  and  where, 
indeed,  until  they  had  cleared  it,  mey  could  not  be 
sure  that  a  passage  existed.  The  battle  lasted 
some  hours,  and  a  right  give-and-take  affair  it 
proved,  wherein  it  was  hard  to  say  who  had  the 
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advantage.  About  noon,  however,  a  volley  ol'  pron- 
yicB  exj)liKle<l  a  <iuantity  of  powder  in  the  priuci- 
pal  8|KuiUh  ship,  olowinoj  up  many  of  the  crew  and 
pettinj  the  vesBul  itself  on  fire,  and  the  pirates 
boardexl  ajid  carried  it  in  the  confiudon.  A  ■eoond 
Spanish  ship  surrendered  immediaiely  aAer.  And 
the  ttiird,  tMofaif  the  battle  loaC,  attempted  to  es- 
ea[ie,  bat  beiag  ckMelr  pwMied,  ran  ashore  aad 
went  to  pieces.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors  was 
trifiint^,  but  the  enemy  had  moat  of  their  ofhcers 
and  the  <rreater  part  of  their  men  destroyed.  And 
the  n^vers  were  all  the  better  pleased  when  they 
found  that  the  larger  yeiMl  was  the  very  one  tliat 
had  handled  them  so  rov^hlr  at  Pdebla  Noevo. 
"While  tlicy  were  examining  tht^  prizes  two  more 
sail  wpiteared  bearing  down  upon  them.  RaiKing 
the  Spiuiiph  banner  above  their  own,  the  boccaneers 
loaded  their  ^ns  to  the  muzzle  and  awaited  the  re- 
t>idt.  liaatring  alonor^idc  witliout  suspicion,  one  of 
the  new-comers  was  sunk  with  a  broadside  and  the 
other  captured.  While  rummajrinn:  this  last  prize, 
the  victors  found  four  packa;/ee  of  halters  intended 
for  themselves  stowed  away  in  a  comer  ;  and  fierce 
as  they  were  from  the  action,  they  broufjht  them 
instantly  and  mercilessly  into  requisition,  hanging 
every  man  they  found  on  board. 

The  freebooters  had  but  one  man  killed  in  this 
fight,  but  there  were  twenty  of  them  wounded,  and 
nearly  everv-  one  of  the  latter,  including  Captain 
Townley,  died.  For  the  Spaniards,  it  appears,  had 
adopted  a  device  very  common  with  degenerate 
races,  and  poisoned  their  projectiles.  This  did  not 
tend  to  sotlen  the  temper  of  the  conquerors ;  and 
ai\er  some  tedious  parleying  they  decapitated 
twenty  of  the  prisoners  and  sent  their  heads  to  the 
governor.  Nor  wf)uld  they  have  scrupled  to  |>re- 
seut  him  with  all  the  unfortunates  by  similar  hide- 
«»us  instalments,  had  he  not  instantly  come  to  terms; 
ii'lirasing  five  buccaneers  captured  at  various  times, 
supplying  medicines  and  stores,  and  paving  down 
ten  thousand  pieces  of  eight. 

De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  remained  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama  for  the  next  three  months,  harass- 
ing the  country  in  all  directions :  seizing  everything 
tliat  put  to  sea,  and  making  no  end  of  jmsoners.  In 
the  beginning  of  November  they  started  northward 
for  another  cruise  of  the  old  stamp.  But  raiding 
had  now  a  gnater  daojer  before  it  than  mere  skir- 
nush  or  amVjuscade.  The  Creoles,  improving  in  fe- 
rocity as  well  as  the  buccaneers,  adopted  the  ugly 
Htra(:i_'em  of  firing  the  woods  and  prairies  to  wind- 
wanl.  .and  more  than  once  made  a  close  approxima- 
tion towards  roasting  their  tormentors  alive..  Slowly 
and  fiercely  the  latter  e<liied  away  to  the  north,  im- 
pressing their  mark  in  characters  of  fire  wherever 
they  set  icxit.  They  devastated ;  they  captured  by 
wholesale,  to  ransom  when  they  reti[uired  money  or 
food ;  to  torture  cnielly  when  they  needed  intelli- 
gence ;  and  to  degrade  or  massacre  according  to  the 
ap]  xtite  that  happened  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  On 
the  30th  f»f  January,  1687,  they  met  their  old  ca}>- 
tai:i.  (iro^jniet,  and  sixty  of  liis  men:  the  remainder 
hail  z'*ne  off  to  California. 

Three  days  afler  they  t(K>k  Nicoya,  and  as  the 
ritireiis  rt-fhsed  t«  ransom  tlve  place,  burnt  it  to  the 
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and  pleasun'  in  burning  our  churches  than  in  de- 
stroying ail  the  other  hoiist^  in  America." 

itaving  perpetrated  all  the  mischief  they  could 
in  this  quarter,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  stetr 
for  Guayaquil.    But  disagreeing  about  the  arrange- 
ments, they  sejiantted  onoe  more ;  Captain  Grog- 
niet's  band  and  ninety -two  Engiishinen  going  to- 
gether in  a  ahlp  lately  taken,  and  168  Frenchmen, 
including  De  Lusean,  remaining  in  their  own  two 
vessels.     Tliere  was  now  a  trial  of  speed  as  to  which 
party   should  reach   (jruayaquil  first.     IX*-  LasMn 
started  on  Februai-y  24 :  on  March  8  they  eroesed 
the  Equator;  and  on  the  18th  they  sighted  their 
former  consort  and  made  up  their  differences.     For 
the  next  ten  days  tliey  steered  rather  wildly,  the 
weather  being  too  hazy  to  allow  of  an  observation,  snd 
the  rovers,  therefore,  not  knowing  very  well  where 
they  were  :  and  being  beddes  in  verj*  great  straits  ; 
for  their  water  was  all  but  exhaustc^d,  and  their 
provisions  so  far  spent  that  they  were  restricted  to 
a  single  meal  every  fortv-eight  hours.     On  the  28th, 
however,  a  pi-ovidential  slwwer,  as  De  Lussan  takes 
care  to  inform  us,  filled  some  of  their  casks,  and  a  few 
hours  later  they  fell  in  with  an  e<iually  providen- 
tial shoal  of  fish.     Tlie  next  fortnisht  was  a  Buoces- 
siou- of  contrary  winds  and  timtalizing  calms.     At 
last,  on  April  14,  they  sighted  the  long-wished-for 
Cape  St.  Helena,  to  the  north  of  the   (Juayaquil 
inlet ;  and  the  same  day  they  received  a  small  rein- 
forcemait  of  eight  Kni^lishmen,  who  happened  to 
be  on  board  a  prize  laden  witli  those  very  acx-epta- 
ble  commodities,  wine  and  flour.     This  handful  was 
a  f>ortion  of  tl)e  company  that  had  sailed  with  Cap- 
tain Davie,  and  which  had  pillaged  the  Peruvian 
and  Chilian  shores  with  great  eiffect,  sharing  five 
thousand  i)ie>ces  of  eight  a  man,  at  the  end  of  the 
cruise.     The  major  part  of  the  Itand  had  gone  home 
with  their  money  through  the  Strait*  of  Magellsm. 
But,  as  usual,  a  large  number  had  lost  every  penny 
of  their  plunder  at  play,  for  the  buccaneei-s  were 
incorrigible  gamblers.     And  these  not  choosing  to 
return  to  Euroj)e  in  such  a  i>light,  were  still  cruis- 
ing  about   the  coast  under  their  old  commander. 
The  niain  body,  however,  was  too  far  off  to  share 
in  the  coming  fray. 

Leaving  their  ships  in  charge  of  forty  or  fifty 
men  near  Cape  Blanco,  they  took  to  their  canoes 
on  the  lOtli,  and  steered  two  hundnni  and  sixty 
strong,  up  tlte  bay ;  having  a  pull  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  before  them.  Hidin<j  on  the 
islands- during  the  day,  and  going  up  with  the  tide 
at  night,  tliey  managed  to  reach  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Guayaquil  on  the  19th  undi  \.     For 
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town.  But  the  ebb  caught  them  while  they  were 
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some  neighboring  sheds.  This  storm  blew  over  by 
the  dawn,  and  then  they  advanced  a^ain  in  very 
good  order.  First  went  the  forlorn  nope  of  fifty 
Frenchmen  under  Captain  Picard ;  then  came  fifty 
Knjilishmen  conducted  by  Captain  Hewitt ;  the 
main  body,  one  hundred  strong,  under  Gro^niet 
followetl ;  and  finally  marched  the  reserve  of  forty 
men  commanded  b}-  one  of  the  quartermasters.  As 
for  the  city,  that  had  been  in  uproar  for  the  last 
two  hours ;  lights  flashing  and  guns  going  off  in  all 
directions.  Kor  were  the  rovers  altogether  so  si- 
lent as  they  mi^ht  have  been.  A  dozen  drums  kept 
up  what  would  have  been  a  considerable  clatter  in 
their  ranks,  if  the  roll  of  these  instrumentp  had 
not  been  stifled  by  the  songs  and  yells  that  usually 
accompanied  a  fi^ebooter's  charge :  for,  as  the  gov- 
ernor of  Costa  Rica  once  wrote  of  them,  they  invari- 
ably "  fell  briskly  on  singing  and  dancing  as  if  they 
were  going  to  a  feast."  Nobody  among  them  had 
the  slightest  notion  of  localities.  So  keeping  right 
on  for  the  spot  where  the  houses  were  grouped  the 
thickest,  they  found  themselves  very  unexpectedly 
brought  up  by  a  ditch,  a  wall  five  feet  high  beyond 
it,  and  seven  hundred  long  muskets  poked  viciously 
across.  And  scarcely  had  they  clapped  eyes  on  this 
pretty  obstacle,  when  out  rushed  a  sheet  of  flame 
and  a  hail  of  bullets,  and  down  fell  a  dozen  free- 
booters. Utterly  surprised,  the  others  reeled  back 
in  very  unwonted  confusion.  Taking  the  move- 
ment for  incipient  flight,  the  Spaniards  sallied  forth 
amid  a  very  hurricane  of  "  Santiagoes."  This  was 
exactly  what  the  buccaneers  would  have  preferred 
had  they  been  allowed  any  choice  in  the  matter. 
And  therefore,  in  somewhat  less  than  five  minutes, 
a  small,  but  not  particularly  elegant,  extract  of  those 
heroes,  re-entered  the  fortification  with  the  rovers 
at  their  heels.  Some  of  the  fugitives  sought  to  de- 
fend the  neighboring  houses,  but  the  grenades  soon 
disposed  of  them.  The  others  mixed  up  with  the 
crowd  of  non-combatants,  or  gathered  into  the  nu- 
merous stockades.  The  latter  were  stormed,  one 
after  another,  by  (the  indefatigable  Brothers  of  the 
Coast,  who,  as  the  sun  went  down,  found  them- 
selves masters  of  Guayaquil,  with  the  loss  of  nine 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded ;  Grogniet,  who  died 
shortly  aft«r,  being  among  the  latter. 

Tlie  booty  was  magnificent,  —  fourteen  ships, 
heaps  of  merchandise,  golden  ingots,  "  a  great  many 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  plate,  besides  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
eight  in  coin,"  is  De  Lussan's  description. 

By  the  24th,  "  the  dead  carcasses  which,  to  the 
number  of  900,  lay  up  and  down,"  rendered  the 
place  unbeai^ble ;  and,  nailing  up  the  cannon  and 
dismantling  the  fortifications,  the  desperadoes  re- 
moved to  the  neighboring  island  of  Puna,  with  the 
best  of  the  plunder,  and  500  of  the  choicest  prison- 
ers, "  including  a  great  many  officers,  and  persons 
of  distinction.  There  they  remained  exactly  a 
month,  and  a  delicious  season  they  found  it.  JThe 
Sj)aniards  on  the  mainland  supplied  them  with 
necessaries  and  luxuries  in  profusion ;  and  their 
female  prisoners,  at  least,  were  not  backward  in 
amusing  them.  For,  dripping  as  they  were  with 
the  blood  of  their  kindred,  the  buccaneers  were  only 
too  acceptable  to  the  dames  of  (Guayaquil,  and  their 
victory  in  the  bower  was  just  as  raj)id  and  complete 
as  it  had  been  on  the  battle-field.  It  was  not  that 
the  Creole  l>eautics  had  exaggerated  notions  of  these 
men,  and  fallen  in  love  witJn  them  beforehand.  Up 
to  the  day  of  the  storm,  they  had  been  far  from 
dreaming  of  the  pirates,  as  the   Greek   damsels 


dreamt  in  their  day  of  those  antique  buccaneers, 
Tlieseus,  Hercules,  and  Jason,  —  far  fi^m  picturing 
them  as  heroes,  whose  presence  corresponded  with 
their  daring  deeds.  But  on  this  jwint  we  must  lot 
De  Lussan  speak.  "  The  Avomen  of  the  place  are 
verj'  pretty,"  he  writes ;  "  but  the  lazy  padres  had 
actually  taught  them  to  believe  that  wc  were  mon- 
sters in  shape  and  appetite,  who  took  especial  de- 
liglit  in  roasting  and  eating  women  and  children. 
Nor  is  it  from  hearsay  that  1  know  this.  Tlie  day 
after  we  took  the  town,  a  young  gentlewoman  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  my  hands,  and  as  I  made  her 
walk  before  me  to  the  place  where  we  kept  our 
prisoners,  she  turned  round,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  exclaimed,  '  O  sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't 
eat  me  ! '  Then  I  found  that  the  fathers  had  not 
only  libelled  us  in  this  scandalous  manner,  but  had 
actually  given  the  dear  creatures  to  understand  that 
we  were  formed  for  all  the  world  like  monkeys,  — 
tails  included  !  Ugh !  But  I  can  boldly  affirm," 
he  continues,  "  that  these  ladies  formed  very  differ- 
ent sentiments  on  this  point  before  we  quitted  the 
island."  Here  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
De  Lussan  makes  no  further  complaint  concerning 
the  sacrilegious  doings  of  the  English. 

To  fair  lady  and  pirate  that  month  on  the  island 
was  a  ver)'  carnival.  Lute  and  harp  and  sweeter 
voice  never  ceased  to  discourse  most  eloquent 
music  through  the  long  clear  tropic  nights.  And 
the  voluptuous  Spanish  dances  whirled  their  mazes 
round  and  round  before  the  weather-beaten  robbers, 
and  the  figurantes  "  made  eyes "  at  them  until 
they  must  have  fancied  themselves  the  tenants  of 
Mohammed's  paradise.  It  was  the  realization  of 
the  ideas  which  Browne  expressed  seventy  years 
before  in  bis  exqiusite  Sirens'  song.*  There  was 
no  lack  of  pairing  off  either  before  the  month  was 
half  out,  and  De  Lussan  had  his  fair  share  of  the 
good  that  the  inevitable  providence  had  so  kindly 
provided.  A  charming  matron,  widowed  by  the 
assault,  looked  upon  him  with  doting  eyes,  and  en- 
deavored to  witch  him  'from  his  stormy  career  "  to 
live  with  her  and  be  her  love."  Nor  was  beauty 
her  only  spell.  She  promised  him  wealth,  and  she 
proved  that  she  could  procure  him  rank,  —  if  he 
would  only  stay;  and  the   youth  was  much  per- 

Elexed.  What  between  the  perils  that  threatened 
efore,  and  the  golden  bribes  and  brighter  smiles 
that  tempted  beside  liim,  —  it  was  only  by  dint  of 
sternest  resolution  that  he  brought  himself  to  speak 
the  dreadftd  "  No." 

But  this  voluptuous  season  was  not  without  its 
sprinkling  of  the  terrible.  As  usual  the  Spaniards 
delayed  and  haggled  over  the  ransom ;  and  as  usual 
the  pirates  resorted  to  their  hideous  logic.  Causing 
their  male  prisoners  to  throw  the  dice,  they  sent 
ashore  the  heads  of  the  foiu*  who  chanced  to  lose  at 
the  game  of  death.  This  was  decisive ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  May,  the  last  payment  of  42,000  pieces  of 
eight  was  made  and  the  prisoners  released ;  but 
not  without  much  reluctance  and  considerable 
altercation, — though  scarcely  of  the  kind  that 
recent  events  would  lead  us  to  expect.  A  strong 
body  of  pirates,  discontented  with  the  ransom,  — 
so  far  short  did  it  fall  of  thefr  expectations,  —  pro- 
posed to  murder  the  captives  every  one.  Fortu- 
natel)-,  however,  for  the  latter,  the  milder-tempered 
cut-throats  happened  for  this  once  just,  and  only 
just,  to  outvote  their  more  atrocious  mates. 


♦  "  Steer  hither  —  steer  your  winged  piiici , 
All  beaten  mariners,"  kc.    , 
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Durinj;  the  previous  weeks  the  Spaniards  had 
been  jjatherinj;  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  5,000 
men  wort^  now  assembled  at  Guayaquil,  wliile  two 
heavy  .«hip»  waited  to  djsputc  the  passat^  down  the 
bay.  But  the  buccaneers  on  their  side  had  been 
joined  bv  Davis  and  his  crew  fresh  from  a  running 
H<i;ht  of  tiireo  days.  This  affiiir  had  lasted  so  long, 
not  because  the  Spaniards  had  fought  very  desper- 
ately, —  though  tliey  were  <juite  powerftil  enough 
to  have  destroyed  their  antagonists  had  they  pos- 
sessed either  the  skill  or  the  courage  to  use  their 
superiority,  —  but  simply  because  the  Englishmen 
were  too  drunk  for  the  first  two  days  of  the  battle 
to  manoeuvre  as  they  ought.  Attributing  this  to 
anything  but  the  right  cause,  the  foe  waxed  inso- 
lent, and  on  the  third  morning  hung  out  the  blood- 
red  flag,  —  the  signal  of  no  quarter,  a  trick  that 
soon  sobered  the  Englislunen,  and  set  them  to 
work  in  such  good  earnest  that  in  another  hour  the 
Catalina  was  beaten  to  matchwood  on  the  neigh- 
boring rocks.  With  this  catastrophe  in  view  the 
remaining  Spanish  frigates  made  no  very  strenuous 
opix)sition  to  the  departure  of  the  rovers.  They 
skirmished  with  them  during  the  three  or  four  days 
that  they  were  beating  down  the  bay,  but  so  feebly 
that  they  merely  wounded  of  them  half  a  dozen 
men,  of  whom  De  Lussan  was  one.  And  no  sooner 
had  they  reached  the  open  sea,  where  seamanship 
mi^ht  be  brought  int<^  full  play,  than  the  Spaniards 
stole  off  under  cover  of  the  night. 

Having  repaired  damages  and  taken  in  wood 
and  water,  the  buccaneers  proceeded  on  the  11th  of 
June  to  divide  the  booty.  The  coin  was  distrib- 
uted first.  Then  they  put  up  the  pearls,  gold,  and 
precious  stones  to  auction.  And  as  many, — es- 
pecially the  fortunate  gamesters,  —  bid  eagerly  for 
these  because  they  took  up  such  little  room,  they 
were  speedily  sold  and  the  purchase-money  shared 
out.  "  The  last,"  says  De  Lussan,  "  I  made  no 
account  of,  but  used  just  for  play  money  during 
the  rest  of.  the  cruise." 

So  well,  indeed,  were  the  buccaneers  satisfied 
with  their  prey  that  in  their  future  descents  they 
looked  for  nothing  but  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Indeed,  they  attached  such  little  value  to  silver 
that  they  thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  take 
along  with  them  "  a  gteat  quantity  of  plate  and 
other  things,  whereof  Guayaquil  was  full." 

Next  day  Captain  Davis  sailed  for  Europe ;  but 
their  vessels  being  too  small  and  crazy  for  a  voyage 
like  that,  De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  determined 
to  return  overland.  They  weighed  and  went  north- 
ward on  the  13th  of  June,  and  having  made  a  raid 
and  captured  one  ship  during  the  passage,  they 
reached  St.  Michael's  Bay,  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  Realejo,  by  the  1 7th  of  July.  Here  they 
met  thirty  of  the  men  who  had  separated  from 
Captain  Grogniet,  and  determined  to  go  in  search 
of  the  remainder,  whom  they  judged  to  be  in  tliffi- 
culties  on  the  Califomian  coast.  They  took  the 
bare  walls  of  Tehauntepec  on  the  29th  of  August, 
after  a  smart  contest,  and  hovered  in  that  quarter, 
making  occasional  and  generally  profitless  forays, 
until  the  20th  of  NoveniDer.  Hearing  nothing  by 
that  time  of  the  party  they  sought,  they  turned 
southwanl  for  the  last  time  and  steered  for  Ama- 
palla.  This  was  not  a  verj'  pleasant  run.  A  storm 
dispersed  them  on  the  Ist  of  December;  nor  did 
they  reunite  until  they  reached  the  rendezvous. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  way  De  Lussan  and 
his  comrades  were  almost  famished  with  thirst. 
For  eighty  leagues  the  sea  broke  violently  over  a 


shoal  that  extended  all  tliat  great  distance  between 
them  and  the  shore.  One  of  the  company,  unable 
t«  l>ear  his  sufferings,  swam  through  the  breakers 
and  gained  the  land,  but  was  drowned  as  he 
attempted  to  return,  not  twenty  yards  from  his  com- 
rades, who  could  give  him  no  aid.  Two  days  after, 
their  own  extremity  drove  them  to  encounter  a 
similar  peril,  and  thev  ran  desperately  ashore  near 
a  small  town,  through  a  surf  that  half  filled  their 
bark  as  it  touched  the  sand ;  and  this,  too,  imder 
the  very  eyes  of  an  armed  party  that  had  been 
watching  their  motions.  But  the  latter  thinking 
that  an  attack  was  meditated  on  the  town,  hurried 
off  thither,  and  the  pirates  filled  their  water-casks 
and  departed  at  their  leisure.  Next  day  they  ob- 
tained some  footl  by  a  raid  on  a  happier  beach. 
And  on  the  15th  they  reached  the  rendezvous, 
where  they  found  t^e  rest  of  the  band  assem- 
bled. 

From  this  spot  they  determined  to  cross  the  con- 
tinent, taking  the  city  of  Segovia  on  the  passage, 
and  descending  the  river  Gracias  d  Dios  to  uie 
cape  of  the  same  name.  But  requiring  further 
information,  a  party  of  eighty  was  sent  ashore  on 
the  18th  of  December  to  catch  a  few  prisoners. 
During  this  inroad,  De  Lussan  and  seventeen  oth- 
ers, separating  from  the  main  body,  made  a  reck- 
less assault  on  a  town  containing  four  hundred 
whites,  besides  colored  inhabitants.  Thinking  them 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  much  greater  force,  most 
of  the  people  fled  at  their  entrance,  but  still  the 
rovers  managed  to  secure  fifty  prisoners  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  and  clapping  these  up  in  the 
chm-ch,  under  a  very  small  guard,  they  dispersed  to 
plunder.  The  fugitives,  however,  seeing  no  sign 
of  a  larger  party,  returned  and  attacked  the  scat- 
tered buccaneers,  who  retreated  to  the  church. 
The  prisoners  there  seeing  the  state  of  affairs, 
attempted  to  break  out,  and  then  ensued  probably 
the  most  horrible  incident  that  De  Lussan  has  to 
record.  One  half  of  the  pirates  fired  fast  and  furi- 
ous on  the  assailants,  and  the  other  poui-ed  volley 
after  volley  into  the  prisoners.  These  wretches, 
after  the  first  rush,  could  do  nothing  but  huddle 
to^etlier  in  a  helpless  mass,  while  the  murderous 
bullets  smote  them  down,  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  until  but  eight  were  left.  By  tliis  the 
Spaniards  on  the  outside  had  scattered  out  of  range 
and  the  pirates  appalled  for  once,  and  not  the  less 
since  the  catastrophe  had  befallen  in  the  place 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  hold  so  sacred, 
mounted  in  haste,  for  there  was  always  plenty  of 
horses  at  hand  in  these  towns,  and  dashea  off  with 
their  prisoners,  closely  piursued  by  the  infuriated 
Creoles.  After  riding  a  few  miles  they  did  a  verj- 
unusual  thing  —  released  the  females  —  and,  com- 
ing up  shortly  after  with  their  comrades,  escaped 
without  loss.     Tliis  was  their  last  raid. 

The  report  of  the  j)rL«ouers  was  far  from  favor- 
able. But  most  of  the  buccaneers  were  determined 
on  the  march ;  and  to  prevent  any  faltering,  they 
ran  their  larger  vessels  aground  on  an  island,  and 
reserved  only  their  canoes  to  carry  them  to  the 
mainland  some  three  or  four  leagues  off.  The 
next  day,  the  28th,  a  Spanish  frigate  hove  in 
sight,  and  bore  down  to  destroy  their  shipjiing. 
This  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence  to  them 
now;  but  they  dared  not  let  the  opanianls  think 
so.  Accordingly,  they  made  a  show  of  resistance 
until  the  last  man  had  left  for  the  mainland  on  the 
last  night  of  1687. 

They  spent  the  whole  of  New- Year's  Day,  1688, 
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in  arranf^inp  the  order  of  march,  and  making  the 
few  piTsonal  preparationB  rcquipite.  Their  treasnre 
they  placed  in  hags  to  be  carried  with  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  ae  their  incorrigible  habit  of  gaming  ha<i 
by  this  time  distributed  the  booty  very  unequally, 
—  some  having  lost  all,  and  a  few  having  accumu- 
lated really  large  fortunes,  —  those  who  had  more 
than  they  could  carry,  divided  the  overplus  among 
their  more  unfortunate  mates,  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  return  half  when  they  reached  a 
place  of  safety.  And  this  was  done  the  more  read- 
ily since  it  was  very  well  known  that  tlie  more 
unfortunate  gamblers  had  conspired  to  murder  the 
winners  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  De 
Lussan  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  band ; 
though,  having  invested  his  thirty  thousand  pieces 
of  eight  in  precious  stones,  his  booty  was  probably 
the  lightest  of  all.  But  for  all  that  he  had  the 
prudence  to  intrust  a  third  of  it  to  other  hands ; 
and  a  very  effective  method  of  assnring  his  life  this 
proved.  The  day  closed,  as  will  probably  be  sur- 
mised, with  solemn  prayer. 

Having  secured  seventy  or  eighty  horses  to  carry 
their  food,  and  such  among  them  as  might  happen 
to  be  disabled,  they  set  out  on  the  2d  of  Janua- 
ry ;  and  admirably  did  they  conduct  their  march. 
They  had  an  advanced  guai'd  of  forty  men,  and  a 
rear-guard  of  an  equal  number,  while  mounted 
buccaneers  scouted  in  couples  far  away  on  all 
sides. 

They  never  entered  a  wood  without  firing  down 
the  avenues  and  into  the  coverts  at  the  entrance. 
They  always  encamped  on  some  commanding  emi- 
nence. They  placed  their  sentinels  and  went  the 
rounds  with  military  precision.  And  they  roused 
and  formed  for  the  march  at  beat  of  drum.  The 
country  was  soon  in  fierce  commotion  round  them, 
dogging  them  perpetually  with  strong  bodies  of  cav- 
alry :  obstructing  the  forest-paths  and  mountain- 
passes  with  I'elled  trees  and  rocks  hurled  from  the 
cliffs ;  firing  the  woods  and  savannas  to  wind- 
ward, and  posting  ambuscades  at  every  convenient 
spot.  But,  thanks  to  tlieir  fine  order,  not  one  of 
these  devites  succeeded  in  injuring  the  buccaneers. 
On  they  wound  through  the  difficult  forests,  and 
up  they  went  shivering  throngh  the  misty  moun- 
tain-passes towards  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  here 
probably  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  find- 
ing the  country  devastated  befwe  them,  and  the 
enemy  indefatigable  upon  their  track.  They 
reached  Segovia  in  the  midst  of  this  Alpine  dis- 
trict on  the  12th,  and  much  to  their  surprise  found 
it  deserted  too ;  for  they  had  calculated  that  there 
at  least  they  must  prepare  for  some  resistance. 
But  all  that  was  to  come.  An  old  and  skilfiil  Wal- 
loon officer  with  a  iwwerfiil  force  and  ample  re- 
sources at  his  command  was  busy  not  many  leagnes 
in  their  front.  And  they  had  escaped  so  well' 
hitherto,  merely  because  it  was  considered  wisest 
to  involve  them  inextricably  in  this  difficult  eonn- 
try^  fwrevious  to  assailing  them  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force. 

At  sunrise  on  the  13th  they  paused  on  a  hill-top, 
and  seeing  some  cattle  on  a  height  half  a  mile  in 
front,  they  despatched  a  party  across  tho  valley  to 
secure  them.     This  detacliment  returned   in  half 
an  hour  with  startling  news.     What  they  had  tak- 
en for  cattlewere  but  a  few  of  thou  :  '  "    I 
horses ;  the  road  crept  up  that  sanu 
a  ravine   cut  by  a  torrent,  and  for   iH' 
yards   of  its  ascent  was  heajnd  with  U 
above  which,  one  over  another,  rose  thric  ii.riiiii.i.i- 


ble  redoubts  crowded  with  men,  while  a  precipice 
and  thicket  rendered  the  rest  of  the  hill  altogether 
impassable.  The  horsemen  in  the  rear,  also,  were 
rapidly  barring  the  path .  in  that  direction.  And 
bi-atrons,  flaming  Uke  volcanoes  along  the  cliffs,  aj)- 
prised  the  distant  districts  that  the  hour  of  ven- 
geance had  come  at  last. 

So  far  the  buccaneers  were  safe  in  the  trap :  and 
that  it  must  be  allowed  was  a  strong  one.  But 
everj'  school-boy  knows  what  an  ugly  customer  a 
snared  rat  is ;  and  a  buccaneer  in  a  predicament 
Uke  this  was  not  a  whit  less  perplexingly  fierce  and 
formidable  to  Mexican  Spaniards.  De  Lussan  and 
his  comrades  acknowledged  all  their  peril  at  once 
and  braced  themselves  to  meet  it.  I>eBpatching  a 
dozen  of  their  comrades  —  proved  cragsmen  all  — 
to  search  the  mountain  side  under  cover  of  the 
thick  forest,  —  they  set  about  fortifying  their  [X)st. 
Towards  night  the  scouts  returned  and  pronounced 
it  just  possible  to  scale  the  barrier  in  front.  That 
was  all  the  buccaneers  needed,  and  selecting  eighty 
men  to  keep  the  camp,  with  directions  to  shift  for 
themselves  as  l)est  they  could  should  the  coming 
fight  prove  disastrous,  "  they  said  their  prayers  as 
low  as  they  could,  that  the  Spaniards  might  not  hear 
them,"  and  crept  out  on  their  perilous  enterprise, 
just  as  die  moon  began  to  show  above  the  horizon. 
The  Spaniards,  too,  went  through  their  vespers, 
but  in  much  noisier  style,  accompanying  each  re- 
sponse with  a  discharge  of  small  arms.  This,  how- 
ever, soon  ceased,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  the 
adventurers  heai-d  nothing  but  the  roar  of  the  tor- 
rent, the  watchword  of  the  sentinels,  and  the  occa- 
sional whirr  of  a  bird  disturbed  from  its  nest. 
Slowly  and  painfully  they  labored  forward,  through 
brake  and  quagmire,  up  precipitous  cliffs  and 
across  giant  trunks  that  had  fallen  through  age,  — 
more  than  once  brought  to  a  despairing  halt  by 
their  difficulties,  twt  alwaA^s  impelled  to  fresh  exer- 
tion, by  the  recollection  of  their  danger.  When 
day  broke  they  found  themselves  on  the  crest  of 
the  mountain.  A  little  to  the  left  they  recognized 
the  road,  and  a  few  yards  lower  down  they  heard 
the  tread  of  the  topmost  Spanish"  sentinel ;  but  he 
and  all  beneath  was  as  yet  enveloped  in  the  morn- 
ing mist.  Half  an  hoiir's  halt  to  take  breath,  look 
to  their  weapons,  and  gather  their  ranks;  and 
then,  just  as  the  fog  lifted,  down  they  went  like  an 
avalanche,  or  the  Highlanders  through  the  pass  of 
Killiecrankie.  A  fierce  halloo  called  up  the  Span- 
iards, a  crashing  vc^ley  mowed  them  down,  —  and 
then  with  nervous  arms  and  bloody  blades  tlie  buc- 
caneers were  among  thom.  The  best  and  bravest 
were  slain  at  once,  the  rest  turned  and  fled.  But 
they  had  been  too  mischievously  skilful  in  barri- 
cading the  pass  for  flight  to  avail  them  much  ;  and 
while  they  floundered  among  its  thousand  impedi- 
ments they  were  massacred  without  mercy.  Then 
followed  the  flight  of  the  horsemen  in  the  rear,  and 
the  junction  of  those  who  had  maintained  the 
camp  during  that  fearfully  anxious  night  with  those 
who  had  toiled  to  victory  tlirough  such  appalling 
difficulties.  Te  Deum  was  chanted  on  the  field ; 
the  slain  were  stripped  of  their  valuables  and  their 
hootfi;  and  hundreds  of  liorses  being  seized  and 
hundreds  more  hamstrung  to  prevent  pursuit, — 
the  whole  band  mounted  and  resumed  the  march 
with  the  loss  of  but  a  single  man  slaia  and  two 
wounded.  Two  days  afler  they  passed  a  similar 
formidable  intrencliment,  and  on  the  third  anoth- 
er, but  both  alike  deserted.  Tliat  morning's  work 
was  enoBgh  for  the   Spaniards;  they  showed  no 
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more  on  the  track.  At  last,  on  the  1 7th  of  Janua- 
ry, the  buctanevrs  gained  tlie  southern  declivity  of 
the  plateau  and  the  head-waters  of  the  river  they 
sout^ht. 

The  torrent  here  was  too  fierce  and  broken  for 
canoes,  so  they  constnicted  a  host  of  piperies. 
Each  of  these  very  primitive  craft  consistca  of  four 
or  five  logs  some  six  feet  long,  bound  together  by 
creeping  plants,  and  carried  two  men,  who  stood  one 
at  each  end  and  guided  it  witli  polei^.  This  kind 
of  navigation  was  rather  precarious,  especially  the 
first  dav,  when  the  freebooters  started  in  a  crowd, 
and  sudered,of  ctjurse,  no  end  of  collision  and  upset. 
The  pif>ery,  too,  had  an  awkward  trick  of  desert- 
ing tlie  surface,  and  progressing  several  feet  be- 
neath for  miles  together;  and  a  still  more  awk- 
ward one  of  tumbling  over  as  it  shot  the  numerous 
rapids.  But  when  De  Lussan  and  his  friends  be- 
came habituated  to  these  trifling  peculiarities,  they 
got  on  wry  well,  seldom  averaging  more  than  a 
score  of  immersions  in  the  day. 

As  for  the  cataract.'^,  when  the  boom  of  the  fall 
and  the  aspect  of  the  stream  apprised  the  voyagers  of 
their  vicinity,  they  landed  and  let  the  j)ipery  take 
its  chance.  If  it  passed  the  ordeal  undamaged 
they  re-embarked ;  if  not  they  made  another. 
With  respect  to  food:  they  killed  a  number  of 
horses  the  day  they  set  out ;  but  the  flesh  was  too 
constantly  immersed  to  keep,  and  they  had  to  fling 
it  away  tno  second  morning-  Their  firearms  too 
were  rendered  quite  useless.  But  they  found  an 
abund.ance  of  bsinanas  along  the  banks,  and  the 
Indians  of  these  parts,  being  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Spaniartls,  helped  them  a  good  deal.  There  was 
another  risk,  however,  which  some  of  them  could 
not  so  well  provide  against.  After  the  first  day  it 
was  arranged  that  the  piperies  should  float  one  by 
one  at  considerable  intervals ;  and  some  of  those 
reckless  scamps  who  had  lost  all  by  gambling,  took 
advantage  of  this  to  murder  and  rifle  five  of  their 
comrades  who  had  omitted  to  avail  themselves  of 
I)e  Lussan's  precaution.  The  adventurers  reached 
the,  navigable  portion  of  the  river  by  the  20th  of 
February  ;  and  though  some  few  —  Englishmen, 
of  course  —  chose  to  complete  the  voyage  on  their 
beloved  piperies,  the  great  majority  here  made 
them  canoes.  De  Lussan  and  his  party  completed 
and  launched  tlieirs  on  the  Istof  IV^irch,  and  by  the 
Dth  tliey  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There 
they  found  a  small  vessel,  and  fifty  of  them  crowding 
into  it  were  waft«d  to  St.  Domingo  at  a  cost  of 
forty  pieces  of  eight  a  man.  But  it  was  easier  to 
get  home  than  to  recover  from  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  life  they  had  so  long  been  lead- 
ing. 

While  coasting  St.  Domingo,  they  happened  to 
notice  some  planters  riding  along  the  beach,  and  a 
iiuinluT  of  tlieiu,  thinking  that  they  were  still  on 
the  Pacific,  ran  to  their  arms,  and  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  firing.  They  landed  on  the  4th 
of  April  at  Petit  ( Juaves,  so  delighted  to  find  them- 
selves among  people  of  the  same  tongue,  that  they 
burst  into  tears ;  "  grateful,"  says  De  Lussan, "  that 
after  we  had  undergone  so  many  perils  it  had 
pleased  the  Almighty  Maker  of  earth  and  seas  to 
grant  us  a  safe  deliverance.  For  my  own  part," 
he  adds,  "  I  had  so  little  hope  of  ever  escaping, 
that  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  I  coold  not  pei^ 
suade  myself  that  my  return  was  anything  more 
than  a  pleasiint  illusion;  and  I  dreaded  to  go  to 
sleep  lest  on  waking  I  should  find  myself  back 
among  the  hardships  ot'  a  Bvccanksiu 


THE  MINUTE  NERVE-STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  HUM^VN  EYE. 


HY    Ull.  MANN. 


Mk.  Hulke  has  recently  been  delivering  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  structure  of  the  eye,  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The 
course  was  brought  to  a  close  a  few  days  since  by 
a  very  elaborate  and  interesting  description  of  the 
minute  nerve-structure  of  the  organ,  in  which  the 
lecturer  ably  demonstrated  pretty  well  all  that  is 
known  at  the  present  time  in  this  still  somewhat 
mysterious  and  i-econdite  branch  of  human  anato- 
my, and  in  doing  this  had  to  deal  somewhat  with 
paradox,  and  to  indicate  the  road  to  further  inves- 
tigation. Tlie  field,  indeed,  is  a  peculiarly  rich 
one,  both  in  suggestion  and  in  material  for  philo- 
sophic thought. 

Tlie  lectmrer  dwelt  very  lucidly,  and  with  some 
measure  of  professional  relish  and  afiection,  upon 
the  delicate  mechanism  by  which  an  exquisite  phys- 
ical impression  seems  to  be  transmuted  into  a  yet 
more  exquisite  vital  action.  He  traced  out,  by  the 
combined  power  of  a  pictorial  hand  and  tongue,  the 
way  in  which  vesicles,  and  fibres,  and  prisms  are 
piled  into  successive  layers,  baccillary,  outer,  inner 
and  intermediately,  and  finely,  granular ;  nerve- 
vesicled,  nerve-fibred,  and  limitary,  and  the  rest. 
All  of  which,  however,  when  reduced  to  ultimate 
simgiicity,  sunply  means  that  into  this  wonderful 
organ  nerve-fibrils  run  on  end,  and  are  then  bunched 
with  ripe-nerve  vesicles,  somewhat  as  the  finut 
stalks  of  a  vine  are  bunched  with  ripe  grapes ;  the 
vesicles,  however,  being  grouped  more  or  less  into 
interrupted  layers,  and  the  whole  thickness  of  nerve- 
vesicle  and  nerve-structure  being  bound  together 
by  transverse  bands  of  non-nervous  fibre,  or  con- 
nective textxire.  On  one  side  this  remarkable  mesh 
of  organized  fabric  is  defended  by  a  compact ''  limi- 
tary membrane  "  of  inwoven  fibres.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  pavemented  by  a  layer  of  rods,  or  prisms, 
imbedded  upon  the  subjacent  texture,  somewhat  as 
the  wood  prisms  are  imbedded  upon  the  subjacent 
surface  in  one  particular  method  of  paving  the 
streets.  These  prisms,  or  i-ods,  are  fairly  held  to 
be  the  essentially  physical  parts  of  the  structure, 
because  they  are  "  optical "  in  character  and  look ; 
straight-sided,  regular,  rigid,  and  exact;  insti>ad  of 
being  vital  and  physiological  of  aspect,  like  the 
subjacent  granular  and  vesicular  layers.  There 
is,  however,  also  an  intermediate  and  debatable 
ground  of  considerable  interest,  where  a  series  of 
bulbous  expansions,  or  "cones,"  connect  the  physi- 
cal domain  of  the  rods  with  the  physiological  do- 
mun  of  the  granules  and  vesicles,  in  which  the 
transmutation  of  the  physical  into  the  vital  action 
is  presumed,  most  rationally,  and  in  all  probability 
correctly,  to  be  effected.  iTiere  is  obviously  a  very 
delicate  and  subtle  fibrous  connection  between  the 
cones  which  lie  on  the  tlireshold  of  the  physiologi- 
cal domain,  and  the  outer  granules  which  are  with- 
in its  pale.  A  fine  fibre  passes  from  the  granule, 
through  a  sort  of  outer  linuting  membrane,  into  the 
j)ointed  extremity  of  the  cone  ;  and  this  fibre  has 
been  <lescribtd  by  some  obeervers  as  bein<x  carried 
on  into  the  prism,  or  rod.  The  cones,  however, 
fall  asunder  very  reaflily  from  the  prisuis ;  their 
connection  with  them  is  verj'  frail  and  slight.  In 
the  eyes  of  many  birds  the  exact  points  of  connec- 
tion are  "jewelled"  by  beads  of  veiy  femarkable 
and  brilliant  color ;  but  tkese  optical  geaia  are  noi 
found  in  the  more  sober  and  prosaic  eyes  of  man. 
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This  is  pretty  well  all  that  the  microscopic  anato- 
mist is  able  to  toll  regardinji  this  M'onderful  piece 
of  elaborate  livinn;  organization. 

But  the  imjuirer  does  not  reach  even  this  stage 
without  coming  across  paradox.  He  has  had  clear- 
ly displayed  before  him  a  beautiful  structure  spreafl 
into  a  broad  membrane  in  which  there  are  tubes, 
or  prisms,  for  the  reception  of  light-beams  on  one 
side,  and  nerve-vesicles  and  fibres,  to  be  acted  upon 
\  itally  bv  the  rays  that  are  received  by  the  prisms, 
at  the  otlier  side".  When  this  plan  of  arrangement 
is  first  perceived,  it  is  very  naturally  anticipated 
that  the  prisms  which  receive  the  light  are  on  tlie 
outer  side  of  the  fabric,  and  that  the  vital  vesicles 
and  fibres  are  on  its  inner  side.  This,  however, 
strange  to  say,  is  not  the  case,  —  the  nerve-struc- 
tures are  on  the  outer  side,  or  that  upon  which  the 
light  first  strikes  in  the  interior  cavity  of  the  eve, 
and  the  optical  prisms  are  on  the  inner  side.  The 
eye,  in  regard  to  its  intimate  internal  structure,  is  not 
like  a  camera  in  which  the  opening  of  the  window  is 
in  front,  and  the  ground-glass  screen  for  the  painting 
oftlie  picture  at  the  back  of  the  dark  chamber.  The 
arrangement  is  virtually  just  reversed.  The  open- 
ing of  the  window  is  behind,  and  the  screen  in 
front,  and  the  light  has  to  pass  clean  through  the 
screen  to  the  window,  and  has  then  to  be  thrown 
back  from  it,  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  screen. 
The  whole  of  the  granular,  vesicular,  and  fibrous 
layers,  which  form  the  vital  portion  of  the  organ, 
are  so  exquisitely  transparent  that  the  light  passes 
freely  through  them,  as  it  would  through  the  clear- 
est film  of  glass,  then  strikes  into  the  closely  ranked 
tubes  and  prisms,  and  reaches  their  bottoms ;  but 
finding  no  outlet  there,  rebounds  upon  the  nerve- 
structures  it  has  just  permeated,  to  be  felt  by  them 
in  its  reflected  and  spent^ball-like  state  as  sensation. 
Why  it  is  that  vision  is  thus  brought  about  by  this 
rebound,  and  back-stroke  influence  of  luminous  vi- 
bration, no  one  can  say.  No  one  can  tell  how  it  is 
that  the  light  rushes  through  the  sentient  nerve- 
membrane  in  its  first  direct  course  without  exciting 
visual  perception  in  it ;  or  why  on  its  return-course, 
or  rebound,  it  does  not  again  pass  through  in  the 
same  unperceived  way.  The  prisms  and  the  cones 
no  doubt  contain  within  their  walls  the  explanation 
of  the  mysterj-.  It  is,  unquestionably,  by  their  in- 
strumentality that  light  is  changed  into  "sight," 
and  no  doubt  the  back-stroke  action  that  looks  so 
paradoxical  to  the  uninitiated  observer  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  ways  and  means.  In  some  wonderful 
way  the  prisms  absorb  the  physical  energy  that 
traverses  the  million-mile  chasms  of  space  in  almost 
unmeasurable  instants  ;  and  convert  its  spent- 
force  rebound  into  vital  ieeling.  But  in  what  way 
the  marvellous  transformation  is  brought  about, 
neither  optician  nor  physiologist,  can  yet  declare. 

Tlie  jtrisms  (or  rods  and  cones)  associated  Avith 
the  vital  nerve-structure  of  the  human  eye  have 
been  conceived  to  l)e  each  a  complete  piece  of  op- 
tical apparatus  in  itself;  a  virtual  camera  obscura, 
or  dark  chamber,  in  which  the  cone  plays  the  part 
of  lens,  and  the  prism,  or  rod,  the  part  of  opaque 
walls. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  eyes  of  some 
creatures  lower  in  the  scale  of  organization  than 
man,  the  walls  of  these  nrisms  are  coated  inside 
with  a  dark  pigment,  mucn  as  the  cavities  of  arti- 
ficial cameras  are  painted  with  lamp  black,  to  pre- 
vent contusing  dispersions  and  reflections.  In  the 
human  eye  the  dark  absorbent  coating  is  dispensed 
with,  mainly  because  the  cavity  of  each  prism  is  so 


narrow  and  lonor,  that  the  dispersions  and  reflec- 
tions which  would  have  room  for  jilay  in  wider  quar- 
ters are  stifled  for  want  of  space.  In  the  human  t-yc 
the  isolation  of  each  separate  stroke  of  light  appears 
to  be  secured  by  the  refined  delicacy  of  the  optic 
part  of  the  apparatus,  rather*  than  by  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  tubes.  Tliat,  at  any  rate,  is  at  the 
{)resent  time  the  explanation  of  tlie  anomaly  offered 
)y  physiological  ingenuity.  In  this  particular  also, 
there  is,  most  probably,  room  for  ftirther  investiga- 
tion. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  contemplate  this  curious 
apparatus  of  prismatic  chambers  pavementing  the 
interior  surface  of  the  nerve-coats  of  the  eye,  with- 
out being  forcibly  struck  with  its  intrinsic  resem- 
blance to  the  chambered  structure  of  the  compound 
eyes  of  insects,  in  which  a  faint  mosaic  of  external 
nature  is  laid  down  in  light  by  sifting  and  sorting 
the  parcels  of  rajs  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  are  thrown  from  the  external  objects  that  are 
distributed  around.  In  all  probability'  the  eye  of 
man  is  a  compound  eye  with  a  difference :  the 
coarse  elementary  type  of  eye-organization  extended 
and  perfected  by  additional  contrivances. 

In  one  part  of  the  seeing  nerve-membrane  spread 
out  around  the  interior  oi  the  human  eye,  there  is 
a  spot  which  is  deserving  of  a  separate  and  an  es- 
pecial notice.  It  looks,  at  first  glance,  like  a  pit 
or  depression,  in  the  woven  fabric.  It  lies  near  the 
centre  of  the  concave  eyeball,  and  it  has  thence 
been  designated  the  "  fovea  centralis."  The  cause 
of  tlie  pit  is  simply  that  the  substance  of  the  -woven 
membrane  is  here  thinned  away.  This  effect,  how- 
ever, is  produced  merely  by  the  removal  of  the  gran- 
ules and  fibres,  and  coarser  elements  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  remaining  portions,  the  prisms  and  cones, 
and  nerve-vesicles  are  smaller  and  finer  than  they 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  membrane,  and  they  are 
proportionately  more  numerous,  and  more  closely 
packed  together. 

Indeed,  they  are  more  delicately  and  more  ex- 
quisitely organized,  and  on  that  account  perform 
their  appointed  task  of  seeing  with  finer  precision 
and  finish.  This  portion  of  the  eye  is  accordingly 
employed  when  any  extraordinary  effort  of  vision 
has  to  be  made.  There  is  neither  paradox  nor 
uncertainty  about  the  nature  of  this  spot.  Its 
character  is  well  ascertained  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. Tlie  seeming  speck  is  in  reality  a  tract 
of  refined  finish  aud  perfection,  in  which  tlie  optical 
and  vital  structure  of  the  organ  is  raised  to  the 
highest  strain  of  perfection.  The  coarser  portions 
of  the  fabric  are  drawn  away,  and  the  finer  jiortions, 
and  more  essential  elements,  are  further  refined 
and  vitalized.  The  "  central  pit "  is  in  reality  the 
"microscope  of  the  eye,"  the  part  of  the  organ 
which  is  drawn  upon  for  all  its  most  exact,  and 
delicate,  and  exhaustive  operations. 

The  "  fovea  centralis  "  of  the  human  eye  has, 
however,  an  indirect  bearing  upon  a  paradox,  al- 
though unparadoxical  in  itself.  The  discovery  of 
its  character  and  structure  suggests  a  complete 
explanation  of  a  matter  that  has  puzzled  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  distinguished  opticians  of 
the  day.  Tlie  puzzle,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form 
of  expression,  is  this, —  If,  in  the  deepening  twi- 
light of  the  evening,  a  telescope  of  considerable 
aiierture  and  low  power  is  directed  to  the  face  of  a 
clock  when  the  figures  and  hands  of  the  dial  have 
already  become  quite  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
they  become  perfectly  plain  again  as  if  more  light 
had  been  thrown  uixm  them.     The  telescope  is  a 
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fuint-Heeiruj  us  well  as  a  far-seeing  instrument.  The 
reasun  fur  thi»  i»  that  the  telescope  virtually  en- 
larges the  aperture  of  the  eye  that  avails  itself  of 
its  eo-operation.  Tlie  comparatively  large  aper- 
ture of  the  inBtruuK'ut  gathers  in  additional  light, 
and  so  paints  the  image  within  the  eye  with  pro 
portionally  augmented  hrilliancy  and  splendor. 
But  if,  in  I'aint  twilight,  an  optical  lens  of  high 
{Kjwer,  which  really  augments  tne  size  of  the  visible 
picture  very  much  more  than  it  adds  to  its  illumi- 
nation, be  employed  in  looking  at  an  inconspicuous 
object,  the  same  result  ensues.  The  print  of  the 
Tunes  newspaper  can  be  distinctly  deciphered 
by  a  very  small  and  very  powerfully  magnifying 
lens  of  glass  when  no  trace  of  the  letters  can  be 
discerned  hv  the  unassisted  eye.  Now  the  expla- 
nation of  tLis  curious  and  unanticipated  fact  is 
physiological  rather  than  optical.  When  a  power- 
ful magnilying  glass  is  used  in  looking  at  a  small, 
laint  object,  the  picture  of  that  object  is  spread 
over  a  very  much  larger  surface  on  the  membrane 
within  the  eye.  Consequently,  thousands  instead 
of  hundreds  of  the  minute  prisms  and  nerve-fibres 
of  the  organ  become  engaged  in  the  work  of  dis- 
criminating the  details  and  features  of  the  delinea- 
tion. The  increase  of  nerve-power  enlisted  in  the 
effort  to  see  virtually  has  the  same  effect  as  in- 
creasing the  foree  of  the  stimulus.  Vital  energy  is 
brought  into  action  to  compensate  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  tlie  physical  impacts.  When  a  powerful 
lens  is  used  to  assist  vision,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  nerve-coat  of  tlie  interior  of  the  eye  is  for  the 
time  being  practically  converted  into  a  fovea  cen- 
tralis. A  larger  nmnbcr  of  the  visual  prisms  and 
fibres  are  caused  to  peribrm  the  particular  work  on 
hand,  and  the  work  is  accordingly  more  delicately, 
completely,  and  excjuisitely  accomplished.  By  the 
use  of  the  lens  the  entire  eye  is  converted  into  a 
microscope.  All  parts  of  its  seeing  membrane  be- 
come endowed  with  the  superior  jwwers  which 
otherwise  belong  to  the  "  central  pit "  alone. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  strong  probability 
that  the  conical  appendages  of  the  rods  or  prisms 
ol  the  human  eye  are  the  material  instruments  con- 
cerned in  the  transmutation  of  physical  impact 
into  vital  action.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  little  bodies  are  very  important  parts  of  the 
organ  in  eyes  fitted  for  the  most  jierlect  kind  of 
vision.  Eyes  can,  nevertheless,  be  made  without 
them.  Tliey  are  entirely  absent  in  the  eyes  of 
night-prowling  animals  like  the  owl  and  the  bat. 
The  inference  is  hence  \ery  fairly  drawn  by  some 
of  the  German  physiologists,  that  the  sight  of  these 
nocturnal  creatures  must  be  wanting  in  some  of  the 
higher  attribuU-s  of  the  sense.  As  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  bring  the  ovrl  and  the  bat  into  the  Court  of 
Scientific  huiuiry  to  give  evidence  upon  tliis  point, 
die  great  experimentum  crucis  of  all  the  more 
occult  anil  subtle  difficulties  of  vital  organization, 
patholocry,  %vill  have  to  Ik;  apjx'aled  to.  In  all 
probal)ility  some  day  an  owl-eyed  or  a  bat-eyed 
human  being  will  be  discovered  who  will  be  able 
to  tell  how  external  nature  looks  to  "  coneless  " 
eyes.  Possibly  Schultze's  idea  that  such  eyes  see 
everytliing  in  monotonous  white  and  black  shadow 
mav  be  near  the  truth. 
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YOUTH   OF   RACINE. 

.Jkan  Uai  ink  was  bom  at  Vvrt^  Milon,  21st  De- 
cember, 1689.     He  learned  Latin  at  the  College  of 


Beauvais,  where,  in  one  of  the  juvenile  battles 
fought  in  imitation  of  the  intestine  struggles  in 
which  the  children's  parents  wen;  engaged,  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  forehead,  of  which  the  mark 
remained  during  life.  Being  removed  to  Port  Roy- 
al des  Chanips,  he  was  enable<l  by  the  able  schol- 
ar, Claude  Lancelot,  to  understand  Euripides  and 
Sojihocles  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  need  not  be 
uuderstood  by  this  tliat  all  the  passages  wliich  have 
since  given  so  much  trouble  to  Person  and  other 
English  and  (jrennan  scholars,  were  thoroughly 
mastered  by  him.  The  spirit  of  poesy  paid  him 
early  visits.  He  would  take  his  darling  authors, 
and  spend  days  in  the  woods  enjoying  their  beauties, 
and  indulging  in  the  poetic  images  presenting  them- 
selves before  tlie  mirror  of  his  mind. 

The  discretion  of  his  master  is  not  at  all  to  be 
boasted  of.  Finding  him  studying  the  Greek  ro- 
mance of  Bishop  Heliodorus,  "  Tlie  Loves  of  The- 
agenes  and  Chariclea,"  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek 
romances  extant,  and  a  thoroughlj'  harmless  one,  he 
took  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire. 
He  used  another  copy,  afterwards  procured,  in  the 
same  way.  The  third  was  voluntary,  presented  (a 
month  or  so  later)  to  tlie  severe  tutor  with  the 
words,  "  Here  's  a  third  victim  for  the  flames :  I 
have  it  all  by  heart." 

Racine's  early  platitudes  in  (ireek  and  Latin 
verse  were  not  much  better  or  worse  than  the  un- 
necessary and  unhappy  efforts  of  other  modem  gen- 
iuses in  the  same  line.  But  his  "  Nymphe  de  la 
Seine,"  an  ode  on  the  marriage  of  the  young  King 
with  the  Spanish  Princess,  met  with  unwonted  suc- 
cess. Chapelaiu,  who  was  then  head-ranger  of 
Mount  Parnassus  to  the  Court,  spoke  so  favorably 
of  it  to  the  Minister  Colbert,  that  he  presented  a 
purse  of  a  hundred  louis  to  the  poet,  and  soon  after 
piit  him  on  the  pension  list  for  six  hundred  livres. 
To  an  ardent  poetic  spirit  this  must  have  been  a 
strong  incentive  to  make  literature  his  unique  pro- 
fession ;  but  his  uncle,  Vicar-General  of  Usez,  in 
Languedoc,  who  wished  to  resign  his  living  to  him 
at  his  death,  induced  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  and 
study  theology.  He  was  obliged  also  to  pay  atten- 
tion t<)  jurisprudence,  distracting  and  unpalatable 
occupations  both,  for  a  young  man  of  his  peculiar 
talents.  Writing  to  La  Fontaine  he  said,  "  I  spend 
my  evenings  with  my  uncle,  with  St.  Thomas,  Aris- 
totle, and  Virgil." 

He  did  perhaps  a  wiser  thing  than  any  of  these, 
—  he  studied  his  own  language,  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  lie  known  his  compo8itif>n  was  remarked  for 
a  propriety  of  expression,  and  what  might  be 
termed  daring  combination  of  words,  a  richness  of 
style,  an  energy,  a  movement  unknown  to  French 
writers  before  his  time.  Getting  tired  of  waiting 
for  promotion  in  an  ungenial  place,  he  returned  to 
Pans. 

Tlie  first  acted  tragedy  of  our  poet  was  the 
"  Thebaide "  (the  Seven  before  Tliebes),  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1664. 

LKS   FUKRK8   EXXEMIS   AND   ALKXAXDllE. 

In  this  piece  the  monolo^e  of  locasta,  in  the 
third  act,  the  interview  of  the  rival  brother-kings 
in  the  fourth,  and  the  animated  dest-rintion  of  the 
internecine  fight  in  the  fifth,  were  the  passages 
most  ap|)roved  by  the  judges.  However,  tne  stem 
contention  of  determined  spirits,  or  the  word-paint- 
ing of  the  deadly  stiniggle  of  a  heady  fray,  were  not 
the  things  after  his  heart,  which  was  more  suscept- 
ible  to  the  tender  passions,  including,  in  chief, 
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pity  and  the   doiilestic  aflections.     There  was  an 
evident  imitation  of  Corneille  in  the  Thehaide. 

He  read  liis  second  piece,  Alexandre,  to  Coi^ 
ncille  before  representation,  and  the  great  tra^tv 
dian  uttered  this  opinion  at  the  close :  "  I  judge 
by  this  play  that  yoiu:  talent  is  eminently  poetic, 
not  dramatic."  As  Comeille  was  so  injudicious  on 
one  occasion  as  to  say  that  he  preferred  Lucan  to 
Virgil,  Racine's  satiric  friend,  Boileau,  made  this 
epigram  on  his  taste  :  — 

"  It  is  possiW*  to  rhyme  well,  »nd  yet  want  jadgmeot ; 
It  is  pnasiblo  to  obtain  the  name  of  poet  in  the  city. 
And  yet  not  be  able  to  distioguiAh  lietweeu  Virgil  and  Lucan." 

In  the  papers  on  Molifere  was  mention  made  of 
Alexandre  being  withdrawn  from  that  great  man's 
company,  and  given  to  the  actors  of  the  Hottil  de 
Bourgogne.  Molifere's  people,  though  excellent  in 
comedy,  were  not  art  home  in  tragedy  ;  at  least,  so 
thought  Boileau  and  others  of  Raciue's  friends. 
In  con;^equence  a  coolness  arose  between  the  two 
great  dramatists  which  continued  through  life.  A 
circumstance  of  this  removal,  very  annoying  to  Mo- 
liiire,  was  the  loss  of  his  best  actress,  Mademoist^Uc 
Duparc,  who  accompanied  Alexandre  to  the  rival 
house- 
Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  tragedy  at  the  The- 
atre de  Monsieur  (Moliere's),  an  Abbe  was  ob- 
served dming  a  sermon  to  be  in  great  uneasiness. 
He  twisted  himself  about,  grimaced  in  a  fearftil 
manner,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  whisper  from  time 
to  time,  "  O  Racine,  O  Racine  1 "  A  friend  sitting 
near  at  last  whispered,  "  What  is  disturbing  you 
about  Racine  ?  "  "  O  my  friend,  don't  you  per- 
ceive the  identity  of  my  position  with  that  of  the 
author  oi  Alexandre  1"  "How  so?"  "I  wrote 
this  sermon  to  which  you  are  listening.  It  is  an 
admirable  discourse,  but  this  executioner  delivers 
it  as  Moliere's  actors  did  Racine's  piece.  K  I  had 
intrusted  it  to  another  it  would  have  the  success  which 
Alexandre  has  h;ul  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne." 

Rjcine  in  his  first  rfow  of  self  complacency  was 
boasting  to  Boileau  of  the  ease  he  found  in  putting 
his  verses  together.  "  Dear  friend,"  said  the  critic, 
"  I  will  endeavor  to  teach  you  to  make  these  same 
easy  verses  with  some  difficulty." 

In  one  of  Boileau's  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  he 
pleasantly  ridiculed  his  friend's  making  a  petit 
mailre  in  love  out  of  the  insatiable  conqueror. 
Pluto  is  in  some  trouble  ;  he  has  a  little  insurrec- 
tion to  quell,  and  is  consulting  Diogenes.  They 
see  the  shade  of  Alexander  approach,  and  Diogenes 
exclaims  in  some  surprise,  — 

"  I  believe  that  it  is  Alexander.  How  changed 
he  is  !  I  can  scarcely  recognize  him.  His  physiog- 
nomy is  neither  Grecian  nor  Barbarian ;  it  is  that 
of  a  petit  maitre-warrior.  His  long  travels  must 
have  made  a  great  alteration  in  him.  It  is  Alexan- 
der, however. 

Pluto,  however,  being  in  need  of  a  champion  is 
determined  that  the  new-comer  must  be  the  genuine 
hero.  He  cries  out,  "  Draw  near,  generous  con- 
queror of  Asia,  draw  near.  Fighting  is  at  hand. 
The  king  of  hell  has  need  of  your  strong  arm." 
The  hero,  bent  on  cpiite  another  business,  utters  a 
rhapsody  on  love.  "  Did  I  not  say  well,"  observed 
Diogenes,  "that  he  has  been  spoiled  by  his  travels? 
Alexander  the  Great  is  now  only  a  sighing  youth." 
Pluto  adds,  — 

"  What  abominable  nonsense  he  utters !  Eh ! 
Alexander  who  breathed  «mly  in  combats,  sighing 
to  his  mistress,  resigned  heart  and  soul  to  a 
woman  1 " 


Alexander  continues,  addressing  his  Dulcinea :  — 

"  How  little  yon  know  of  tlie  violence  of  ray  lo»e,  — 
or  a  love  which  breathes  oat  all  iu  sighs  to  yoo  ! 
I  confess  that  ere  now  I  mingled  with  armed  men ; 
My  heart  aspired  after  naught  but  renown  ; 
But  now,  alas,  thine  cyet,  these  smiable  tyro^t*. 
Very  ilifferent  eff.  cts  ha?e  produced  on  my  aoul. 
The  niimc  of  conqueror  it  desires  do  more." 

"  We  must,"  says  Diogenes  in  an  aside,  "  send 
him  to  keep  company  with  the  Grand  C)tus."  Al- 
exander continues,  — 

"  Eh,  do  you  imagine  that,  cruel  to  myself 
I  would  Imve  in  this  bleak  region  a  beauty  to  rare  *  " 

The  king  of  hell  much  chagrined  at  his  own  dis- 
appointment, cries,  — 

"  To  Cerberus  with  his  extravagant  tenderness  I 
By  my  sceptre  he  is  as  great  a  fool  as  the  rest.     A 

ftity  that  Macedon  did  not  ix>ssess  a  lunatic  asylum, 
f  they  had  treated  him  as  a  madman  above,  he  'd 
have  brought  some  sense  down  here.  Shut  him  up." 
In  fact  the  great  conqueror  was  so  occupied  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  that  Porus  enjoyed  more  of  the 
warlike  interest  of  the  piece,  and  much  of  the  poetry 
was  weak. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  obtained  tlie  pre- 
sentation to  the  priory  of  Epinaj',  but  all  the  bene- 
fit fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  as  his  claim 
was  disputed,  and  a  lawsuit  followed,  wliich  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  opponent  nor  the  judges  under- 
stood, but  which  he  aflerwards  made  capital  of  in 
his  comedy  of  tlie  Plaideurs.  He  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  a  more  annoying  quarrel.  His  aunt,  a 
ReUgieuse  of  Port  Royal,  finding  him  much  taken 
up  with  the  player-folk,  wrote  him  a  leeling  letter 
on  the  danger  he  was  in  fixim  consorting  with  men 
of  loose  lives,  disapproved  of  by  the  Church,  and  li- 
able to  be  excluded  (unless  previously  reconciled) 
ftDm  Christian  burial  at  their  death. 

Racine  looked  on  this  letter  as  a  sort  of  excom- 
munication, and  while  he  was  suffering  fivm  the 
smart,  he  found  himself  engaged  iu  a  controversy 
between  the  mad  enthusiast  Desmarets  de  Saint 
Sorlin,  and  the  simple,  and  timid,  and  withal  pro- 
found scholar  and  pure  moralist,  Pierre  Nicole  of 
Port  Royal.  Desmarets  had  composed  many  plays 
and  poems,  and  a  romance  or  two,  one  of  th«Mn  ob- 
scene enough.  He  put  the  "  Imitation  of  Clirist  " 
in  poor  French  poetry,  and  wrote  the  "  Triumphs 
of  Grace,"  and  an  epic  poem  or  two.  His  Vision- 
ixaires  was  considered  the  masterpiece  among  his 
dramatic  works.  He  was  entitled  the  greatest  fool 
among  the  poets,  and  the  great<'st  poet  among  the 
fools.  He  took  on  him  to  explain  tlie  Apocalypse, 
the  leading  idea  being  himself  as  sent  for  the  regen- 
eration of  man.  In  his  "  Advice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  King,"  he  promised  Louis  XIV.  the  Moham- 
medan empire,  through  the  means  of  144,000  vic- 
tims, who  under  him  would  establish  the  true  relig- 
ion. •Tansenists  and  Atheists  were  his  special 
Betes  Noiren. 

PIERKE  NICOLE,  OF  PORT  ROYAL. 

Of  a  very  different  type  was  his  litcrarj'  antag- 
onist, Nicole,  of  Port  Royal.  From  his  youth  this 
man  was  gifted  with  great  penetration  and  a  sur- 
prising memorj'.  Port  Royal  was  his  favorite 
abode. 

In  1656,  being  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  advised  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  but  after  .nn 
examination  of  three  days  he  was  discouraged  l)y 
his  examiner.  Pavilion,  Bishop  of  Aleth,  to  aspire 
to  anything  beyond  mere  tonsure.     Nicole  was  a 
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Janst-uist,  yet  on  the  subject  of  quii'tism  he  ^ided 
with  Bishop  Bossuet.  He  died  in  1G95  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  Hi«  "  Essays  on  Morality  "  (thirteen 
vols.  1 2mo,  1 704)  are  very  highly  esteemed.  There 
are  upwards  of  a  score  of  his  works  extant,  cluefly 
on  nmral  or  theolo<ncal  subjects,  all  distinguished 
by  dej)th  and  resoarch.  Some  are  controversial,  a 
few  in  defence  of  Jansenism.  His  treatises  atjainst 
infidelity  wen'  so  closely  reasoned  that  a  nullitidian 
said  of  him  : ''  If  you  commence  to  read  a  tract  of  his, 
be  on  your  f:;uard.  If  you  agree  to  any  one  propo- 
sition, your  mouth  will  be  immediately  closed ;  make 
no  concession  at  all." 

Nicole,  thouj^h  so  eloquent  with  his  pen,  was  as 
unready  as  Goldsmith  or  La  Fontaine  in  conversa^ 
tion.  He  said  of  Treville,  a  clever  viva  voce  con- 
troversalist :  "  He  overcomes  me  indeed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  1  have  regained  the  victor}'  by  the 
time  I  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs."  Candid, 
simple,  timid,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  frequently  amused  the  solitaries  of  Port 
Ruval  with  his  blunders. 

One  day  as  a  young  woman  was  consulting  him 
upon  a  case  of  conscience,  Father  Fouque,  of  the 
Oratory,  opened  the  door.  "  Ah,  Father,"  said  he, 
"  yon  have  come  in  a  good  time.  This  young  wo- 
man wifihes  my  advice  in  such  and  such  a  matter," 
cxplainin'i;  it  fully.  "  You  can  give  it  much  bet- 
ter." Tlie  poor  damsel  blushed  to  the  eyes,  and 
good  Pierre  Nicole  got  no  few  reproofs  for  Ids  in- 
discretion. "  How  am  I  to  blame  ? "  said  he. 
"  Is  n't  Father  Fouquet  my  conlessor,  and  sure  I 
keep  no  secret  from  him.  Tlie  girl  has  no  more 
to  fear  from  him  than  from  me." 

He  lived  a  long  time  in  the  Fauborg  St.  Marcel. 
Bein^  asked  the  reason  why  he  selected  that  un- 
promising locality,  he  answered :  "  Tlie  enemy  who 
is  now  rava;i;ing  Flanders,  and  threatening  Paris, 
will  enter  by  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  and  be  some 
time  tKjfore  he  gets  at  me."  It  is  said  that  when 
he  presented  himself  to  be  examined  for  snb-deacon- 
ship  the  examiners  found  such  little  (apparent) 
capacity  in  him  that  thej'  could  not  conscientiously 
pass  lum.  Itespecting  his  abilities  as  writer  so 
much,  they  expressed  their  concern  and  sorrow  as 
leelin;<;ly  as  possible,  but  he  bade  them  not  annoy 
themselves,  it  was  God's  will. 

Tliis  simple  sage,  on  reading  some  of  Desmaret's 
lucubrations  on  the  Apocalypse,  took  him  up  sharply 
for  his  presumption,  observing  as  he  went  on  that 
he  began  his  evil  courec  by  writing  romances  and 
plays,  "  a  quality,"  added  he,  "  not  very  reputable 
in  tlie  account  of  discreet  people,  but  quite  abomi- 
nable in  the  eyes  of  Christianity.  A  compiler  of 
novels  or  a  playwright  is  alike  a  public  poisoner, 
not  of  tlie  perishing  bodies,  but  of  the  more  j)ro- 
cious  soul,  and  chargeable  witli  innumerable  mur- 
ders." 

Racine  bein^  sore  enough  since  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  nis  aunt,  took  this  diatribe  as  if  it 
was  expressly  intended  for  him,  and  n'turned  an 
an^-  and  able  answer,  which  the  ill-willers  of  the 
Port  Roval  gentlemen  put  on  a  par  with  the  Letires 
Prociiicia/es.  Nicole  did  not  reply,  but  reprisals 
were  made  by  Barbier,  D'Aucour,  and  Dubois.  A 
second  letter  was  prepared  by  Racine,  but  on  its 
l)eing  first  su?)mitted  to  Boilcau.  that  sound-judging 
friend  observed  :  "  Tliis  letter  will  do  honor  to  your 
ability,  but  not  to  your  heart.  In  it  you  bitterly 
attack  men  of  great  merit,  to  whom  you  owe  in 
great  part  what  you  are."  The  letter  was  not 
printed,  and  the  poet  calming  down  did  all  in  his 


Dowcr  to  suppress  the  one  already  in  print.    Botli? 
however,  have  been  preserved. 

ANDROMACnE. 

Andromache  sacceeded  Alexandre,  the  abilities 
of  the  poet  still  turther  developing  themselves  witli 
each  successive  piece.  It  is  many  years  eince  we 
re^d  Phillips's  "  Distrest  Mother,"  which  is  a  trans- 
lation or  adaptation  of  tlie  tragedy,  and  distinctly 
remembered  now  much  more  we  enjoyed  the  story 
of  the  "  Three  Calenders  "  or  tlie  "  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho."  Andromache  was  first  performed  in 
1667,  when  its  author  was  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
Terror  and  pity  are  the  moving  powers.  The 
style  is  noble  and  at  the  same  time  simple,  no  bom- 
bast, no  commonplaces,  and  as  there  is  no  episode 
the  interest  never  flags.  We  have  heard  the  de- 
spair and  fury  of  Orestes,  the  waverings  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  the  jealousy  of  Hermione  objected  to ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  catastrophe  could  be 
brought  about  if  these  passions  and  weaknesses 
were  forbidden  to  appear. 

Mile.  Champmesl^  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Hermione,  and  though  the  author  was  at  first  very 
apprehensive  of  success  on  her  part,  she  succeeded 
in  giving  him  and  the  public  great  pleasure  by  her 
performance.  The  actor  Montfleury  so  strenuously 
depicted  the  fury  of  Orestes  that  his  death  followed 
afler  a  short  illness.  Mondory's  death  was  caused 
by  his  vigorous  performance  in  the  Marianne  of 
Tristan.  A  wit  of  the  time  said  that  no  successful 
author  would  henceforth  be  pleased  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  killing  his  man. 

This  tragedy  was  the  first  on  the  French  stage 
which  was  honored  by  a  parody.  In  our  days  the 
author  of  a  serious  drama  is  more  pleased  than  oth- 
erwise by  a  burlesque  on  it,  but  Racine  was  deeply 
offended  by  the  liberty  taken  with  Andromache. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  a  lawsmit  en- 
dured by  our  poet,  which  frustrated  any  intentions 
he  might  have  entertained  of  entering  into  orders. 
One  day  as  he  was  in  company  with  Boileau,  La 
Fontaine,  Chapelle,  and  Fureticre,  —  all  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  day  at  the  sio;n  of  the  sheep,  he  gave 
an  outline  of  the  trial.  After  the  merriment  caused 
by  the  recital  had  sobered  down  a  little,  they  all 
agreed  that  a  comedy  should  be  written  on  the 
event.  A  councillor  of  the  Parlement,  Mons.  de 
Brilhac,  furnished  Racine  witli  some  of  the  terms  in 
chicanery  and  the  play  was  produced.  A  few  words 
on  the  outline  of  the  piece  will  not  bo  amiss. 

LES  PLAIDErKS. 

Mons.  Perrin  Dandin,  a  judge  in  Lower  Norman- 
dy, has  his  soul  so  absorbed  in  trj'ing  causes  that  he 
has  beheaded  his  cock  for  not  waking  him  up  one 
morning  time  enough,  alleging  that  some  client  had 
greased  the  poor  bird's  claw  for  his  own  ends. 
Trjang  causes  has  beeonie  a  mania  with  him,  and 
his  son  Leandcr  employs  the  norter,  Petit  Jean,  a 
clever  Picartl,  to  confine  the  old  gentleman  to  ihci 
house  and  allow  him  no  legal  induln^ence.  But  tlie 
cunning  judge  makes  a  provision  of  Taw  papers  suffi- 
cient for  three  months,  and  leaps  through  a  win- 
dow in  the  early  dawn.  He  is  secured,  however,  by 
his  son,  his  secretary-,  and  little  John,  and  among 
other  complaints,  laments  his  lost  wife,  who  loved 
the  law  as  much  as  he  himself. 

"  My  p«>r  niboonetu  !     AImi,  wh>-ii  I  think 

Ilo"-  ^->   -■■•     .'  -  -.■..-,  .ri;il  : 
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Kjiliit'r  iriari  r**iurii  ri'inic  riiijuv   ii;iitUed, 

8ke  would  make  conwynncc  of  Uke  coffe«-r(K>m  towels." 
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They  confine  the  mad  judge  to  the  house,  and  Le- 
ander  consults  with  the  clerk  about  delivering  a  let- 
tiT  to  hnhelle,  daughter  of  C/iicaiieau,  a  crazv  client 
worthy  of  the  judge.  He  must  assume  the  oisguise 
of  a  tipstaff,  and  he  provided  with  a  summons  to  es- 
cape detection  by  the  father.  Just  then,  Chicaneau 
euters  (the  action  passes  in  the  street  between  Dan- 
din's  and  Chicaneau's  houses),  and  is  soon  joined  by 
the  Countess  Pimbeschf,  both  anxious  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  judge.  After  some  mutual  condo- 
lence the  lady  states  that  all  her  great  causes  have 
been  decided,  and  that 

"  '  There  now  remain  only  four  or  five  slight  affairs  ; 
One  a;nlu8t  my  husband,  the  other  against  my  father, 
One  against  my  children  !     Ah,  sir,  pity  me  ! 
I  can't  tell  whiit  put  the  cruel  tliought  in  their  heads. 
They  have  got  a  decree  that  I  shaU  plead  no  more,  — 
Plead  no  more,  but  be  clothed  and  fed  during  life.' 
'  How  !  tie  up  the  hands  of  a  lady  like  you  ! 
But  the  |>en8ion  !     Is  it  liberal ! ' 
*  I  can't  complain  ;  't  is  liberal  enough  ; 
But  what  is  life  without  Law  1 ' " 

"  How  long  since  you  commenced  to  plead  ?  " 
"  Tlurty  years."  '*  And  what  age  are  you  now  ?  " 
"  Sixty."'  "  Just  the  age  for  legal  vigor  :  you  have 
been  vilely  treated,    l^w  attend  to  my  grievance. 

"  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  an  ass's  colt 
got  into  my  meadow  ;  rolled  about,  and  otherwise 
damaged  it ;  I  made  my  complaint  to  the  village 
judge,  and  seized  the  ass.  A  valuer  Avas  appointed, 
and  the  damage  assessed  at  two  bottles  of  hay.  A 
year  passed,  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  our- 
selves dismissed.  I  appealed,  and  during  the  new 
trial,  —  remark  this,  madam,  if  you  please  —  my 
friend  Drolichun,  by  some  money  well  laid  out,  ob- 
tained a  reverse  in  my  favor.  All  in  vain ;  the  ene- 
my obtained  a  stay  of  execution,  and  while  we 
tugged  away  on  both  sides,  he  let  Ids  fowl  stray  in- 
to my  meadow.  A  new  suit,  and  an  order  made  to 
calculate  how  much  ha}'  a  cock  or  hen  would  eat  in 
a  day.  This  was  tacked  on  to  the  other  cause,  and 
a  new  trial  appointed  for  5th  or  6th  of  April,  'fifty- 
six.'  New  expenses  !  —  I  furnished  statements, 
counter  statements,  jMjrquisitions,  demands  for  doc- 
uments, valuers'  reports,  attendances,  three  consul- 
tations, new  complaints,  new  evidence,  bail  bonds, 
depositions.  I  obtained  letters-patent.  I  convicted 
my  opjMjnent  of  perjury.  There  ensued  fourteen 
consultations,  thirty  summonses,  six  processes, 
twenty-six  productions  of  documents,  witnesses,  and 
twenty  writs  of  error.  Judgment  at  last !  I  lost 
my  cause,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  six  thousand 
francs.  Is  that  justice  ?  is  that  equity  after  twenty 
years  ?  I  have  still  one  resource,  the  civil  request, 
and  will  use  it :  No  surrender !  " 

Amid  mutual  condolences  the  gentleman  tells  the 
lady  how  to  address  the  judge.  "  You  are  to  say, 
madam,  '  You  may  tie  me,  but'"  —  "  But  I  won't 
be  tied."  "  Have  patience  !  '  You  may  tie  me '  "  — 
"  I  tell  you  I  won't  be  tied.  You  are  a  dolt,  a  fool, 
a  ninny,  a,  &c." 

He  recriminates;  calls  her  an  old  fool,  and  an 
action  ensues.  He  is  summoned  to  wait  at  her 
house,  and  in  the  hearing  of  certain  people  of  cred- 
it to  bear  testimony  to  her  g(X)d  sense. 

Meanwhile  Leander's  clerk,  dressed  as  a  sheriff's 
officer,  has  an  opportunity  of  delivering  the  billet 
to  Isabelle  ;  but  while  she  reads,  her  father,  Chica- 
neau, returns,  and  asks  what  it  is.  She  answers  it 
is  a  summons,  and  tears  it  up.  The  false  summon.";- 
server  contrives  to  get  a  beatin'j  from  the  angry 
fatlier,  writes  out  his  proces-verlxil  on  his  knee,  and 
begs  him  to  add  to  the  chastisement,  which  will  se- 
cure him  and  Ida  four  small  children  a  competence 


for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  frightened  Chica- 
neau gets  his  daughter  to  write  an  ample  apology, 
which,  in  her  hands  (instructed  by  her  lover),  be- 
comes a  free  consent  to  her  marriage  withLeander. 
He  signs  this  without  examination,  and  then  the 
audience  is  treated  to  a  grand  trial  beftre  Judge 
Dandin. 

The  poor  man  not  being  allowed  by  his  watchers 
to  go  to  court,  gets  on  the  roof,  and  holds  a  consul- 
tation with  the  otht'r  personages  in  the  street.  Be- 
ing removed  from  his  bad  eminence  he  harangues 
them  from  the  grating  which  lights  the  cellar.  "  At 
last,  to  occupy  his  attention  in  a  healthy  fashion,  his 
son  submits  a  domestic  cause  for  trial.  The  dog 
Citron  has  laid  violent  hands  on  a  capon;  Petit 
Jean  is  appointed  prosecutor;  the  secretary,  the 
defender;  Leander  will  be  the  audience,  and  as 
Petit  Jean  the  porter  fears  for  his  inexperience  in 
legal  matters,  a  prompter  is  granted  to  him.  The 
judge  thus  opens  the  court :  — 

"  AUons  nous  preparer  !  ^,a  messieurs,  point  d'intrlgue; 
Fermnns  I'ceil  aax  presents,  et  I'oreille  &  la  brigue. 
Vous,  Maitre  Petit  Jean,  serez  le  deraamleur  ; 
Vous,  Maitre  I'lntim^  soyez  le  defenseur." 

Petit  Jean  by  the  prompter's  aid  thus  commences 
his  exordium,  occasionally  missing  the  word  and 
sending  it  forth  disguised  :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  when  I  consider  with  attention 
The  inconstancy  of  the  globe,  its  vicissitudes  also  ; 
When  I  behold  among  the  crowd  of  multitudinous  men. 
Not  one  fixed  star,  but  many  wandering  planets  ; 
When  I  view  the  Cajsars,  when  I  study  their  fortune, 
When  I  behold  the  sun,  when  I  look  on  the  moon, 
When  I  see  the  States  of  the  Babibonians 
Transferred  from  the  serpents  (Persians)  to  the  Macedonians  ; 

When  I  look  on  Japan  —  " 

"  When  will  you  have  seen  every  tiling  V  "  said 
the  opposite  counsel,  and  poor  Petit  Jean  lost  the 
thread  of  his  discourse. 

The  secretary  begins  his  defence  as  far  from  the 
poor  dog  as  the  porter  did  his  accusation,  some  war 
of  wits  intervening. 

"Gentlemen,  everything  calculated  to  dismay  a  culprit, 
Everything  most  dreaded  by  mortals, 
Seems  as  if  by  fate  arrayed  against  us. 
On  this  side  I  'm  dismayed  by  the  creilit  of  the  defunct. 
On  the  other  the  flashing  eloquence  of  Master  Little  John  '.  " 

Here,  as  he  ended,  every  line  in  a  shrill  treble, 
in  mockery  of  some  well-known  lawyer,  he  was  re- 
quested by  Judge  Dandin  to  change  his  tone  for  a 
more  natural  one,  and  he  complied,  occasionally 
pitching  his  voice  in  the  familiar  accents  of  this  or 
that  well-known  pleader.     He  continues  :  — 

"  still,  the  credit  and  tlie  eloquence  notwittistanding, 
We  rely  on  the  anchor  of  your  goodness  ;  besides. 
Before  the  great  Dandin  innocence  Is  bold. 
Ves,  before  this  Cato  of  Lower  Normandy, 
This  sun  of  equity  is  never  obscured, 
yietrix  causa  diis  placuil,  sed  victa,  Catoni."* 

So  far  the  judge  is  delighted  ;  but  now  the  plead- 
er wanders  off  to  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Pausanias, 
and  the  Corinthians.  The  judge  cannot  bring  him 
to  the  point.  At  last  he  dashes  into  cosmogony 
itself.  "  Before  the  creation  of  the  world,"  he  ex- 
claims. "  Ah  !  "  cried  the  poor  judge,  "  pass  on  to 
the  Deluge."  However,  he  cannot  be  got  out  of 
chaos,  and  thimders  two  lines  on  the  subject  from 
the  first  page  of  Ovid.  At  last  he  puts  the  judge 
to  sleep.  Roused  from  a  short  nap,  and  requested 
by  his  son  to  pass  sentence,  he  cries,  "  To  the  gal- 
leys with  him  I  "  "A  dog  to  the  galleys  I  "  "  O, 
he  has  filled  my  head  with  chaos ;  conclude." 


•  The  successful  cause  pleated  the  gods,  but  the  unauciessful  one 
Cato. 
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Here  the  atlroit  counsellor  pn^sents  a  couple  of 
little  pups  *o  the  Court,  and  endeavors  to  raise  the 
waters. 

—  "  Approach,  je  little  desolate  one* . 
Come,  poor  children,  about  to  be  mwle  orphans  ! 
Come,  ezerolae  the  powers  of  your  infant  minds  '. 
Come,  let  your  youth  and  weakness  plead  for  you  '. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  you  see  oar  miserable  state, 
We  are  orphans  ;  —  restore  our  father  ! 
Our  tender  father,  to  whom  we  owe  existenoe, 
Our  father,  who  " 

The  poor  judge  betrays  his  inability  to  come  to 
a  decision.  Tlie  tender  lather  deserves  deatli/  hut 
if  justice  is  done,  his  children  must  go  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  However,  he  is  spared  fur- 
tlier  annoyance  by  the  entry  of  the  young  lady  and 
her  father.  The  display  of  the  consent  signed  by 
him,  and  the  non-necessity  of  furnishing  a  dowry 
reconcile  him  to  the  match,  and  the  promise  of  a 
lot  of  causes  to  be  constantly  tried  at  nome  softens 
the  judge,  who  merely  stipulates  for  the  future  ora- 
tions to  be  abridged. 

A  living  president,  who  loved  his  profession  bo 
much  that  he  exercised  it  in  his  own  family,  was 
caricatured  in  Dandin.  Several  of  the  advocates 
of  the  dav  were  handled  in  the  Plaideurs,  notably 
in  the  different  tones  used  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence.  The  secretary's  exordium,  taken  from 
Cicero,  was  really  made  use  of  by  a  i)opular  lawver 
of  the  day  in  defence  of  his  client,  a  baker,  llie 
scene  between  the  Countess  Pimhesche  and  Chica- 
neau  took  place  in  presence  of  Boileau's  eldest 
brother,  who  was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  real  per- 
sonages beinw  his  nephew,  a  president,  and  the 
Countess  of  Criss^e,  a  lady  who  had  so  tried  the 

Satiencc  of  the  Parisian  courts  that  she  was  ibrbid- 
en  by  an  order  of  the  Parliament  to  commence 
any  new  action  unless  by  the  written  advice  of  two 
councillors  chosen  expressly  for  the  purpose.  This 
interdict  threw  the  law-loving  lady  into  a  state  of 
despair,  from  which  she  sought  to  extricate  herself 
by  inflicting  sundry  visitations  on  judges,  counsel- 
lors, attorneys,  an(J  finally  on  the  Greffier  Boileau, 
in  whose  office  she  met  his  young  nephew.  There 
was  CTeat  sympathy  at  6rst  between  the  gentleman 
and  herself,  till  she  took  fire  at  an  expression  used 
by  him  with  a  thoroughly  harmless  intent;  she 
then  heaped  abuse  on  his  head. 

While  Petit  Jean  was  wandering  from  the  point, 
Dandin  more  than  once  exhorted  him,  — 
"  Et  rous,  venez  au  fait,  un  mot  du  fait." 
Tlie  needful  reciuest  arose  firom  a  recent  occur- 
rence at  the  Palais  de  Justice.  An  advocate 
charged  to  rescue  his  client  fix)m  a  claim  of  affilia- 
tion was  descanting  on  every  subject  but  the  one 
before  the  Court,  and  the  judge  anxiously  exhort- 
ing him  to  come,  — 

"AufaU:  '  Venea  an  fait.'" 

At  last  the  counsellor,  annoyed  for  having  his 
oratory  so  rudely  nipped,  exclaimed,  "  Lc  fait  est 
un  enfant  fait ;  celui  qu'  on  dit,  Tavou*  fait,  nie  le 
fait ;  voila  le  fait  I  " 

Dandin's  dear  deftinct,  who,  if  nothing  else  was 
to  be  brought  home  from  the  Palais,  would  make 
free  with  the  towels,  merely  imitated  the  wife  of 
the  lieutenant  who  presided  over  the  criminal  busi- 
ness. 

"  Elle  eat  da  barMler  emporti  les  serriettes, 
Plut&t  que  de  rentrer  ches  elle,  les  mains  nettes." 

Tliis  piece,  most  laughter-moving  in  representa- 
tion, excited  no  enthusiasm  at  first.  About  a 
month  after  it  first  appeared,  it  was  performed  as 


an  aflerjjiece  before  the  king,  who  laughed  so  heart- 
ily that  the  audience  nearly  split  their  sides.  The 
performance  being  over,  the  comedians  returned 
in  three  carriages  from  St.  CJermains  to  Paris  at 
eleven  o'clock.  They  drove  at  once  to  Racine's 
lodgings,  and  the  noise  of  tlio  horses'  feet,  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages,  and  the  voices  of  those 
within  them,  brought  the  whole  neighborhood  to 
their  windows.  To  all  inquiries  the  answers  given 
were  Les  Plaideurs  !  So  they  took  for  granted 
that  the  poet  was  about  being  conducted  to  ])rison, 
for  ridiculing  the  judges  and  the  lawyers.  Molifere, 
though  not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  poet,  had 
from  the  first  i)ronounced  the  "  Plaideurs "  an 
excellent  piece,  and  pronounced  all  and  sundry 
devoid  of  taste  who  did  not  appreciate  it  as  he  did 
himself.  The  idea  of  this  piece  was  taken  from  the 
Vespes  of  Aristophanes. 

BBITANN1CU8. 

Racine's  next  tragedy,  "  Britannicus,"  might  be 
considered  a  failure,  as  at  first  it  was  only  honored 
with  eight  representations.  Nero  is  represented  in 
his  youth,  not  indeed  the  monster  he  afterwards 
became,  but  still  with  a  strong  tendency  to  cruelty 
and  self-indulgence.  Junia,  the  Ingenue  of  the 
piece,  and  the  loved  of  the  young^  Britannicus,  es- 
capes from  the  hated  caresses  of  Nero  into  the  soci- 
ety of  the  Vestals,  as  a  Christian  virgin  of  Paris 
would  efi*ect  hers  if  the  proixjsals  of  the  Grand 
jVIonarque  did  not  find  favor  in  her  eyes. 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  tragedy  the  young 
king  took  much  delight  in  figuring  in  the  court- 
ballets,  and  attracting  the  ready  aamiration  of  the 
spectators.  He  renounced  that  gratification  after 
hearing  this  report  made  to  Neru  by  the  unworthy 
Narcissus,  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  people  :  — 

"  He  centres  all  his  ambition,  thinks  it  a  high  yirtae, 
To  drive  a  chariot  with  skill  in  the  circus. 
To  contend  for  prizes  unworthy  of  his  bands. 
To  exhibit  himself  a  spectacle  to  the  Komans, 
To  let  his  voice  be  heard  in  the  theatre. 
Reciting  lays  which  he  wishes  to  be  idolized." 

Louis  probably  considered  this  passage  as  a  cen- 
sure on  his  conduct ;  at  all  events,  he  laid  the  les- 
son to  heart.  After  the  performance  of  Britannicus 
he  was  never  again  seen  in  a  ballet. 

Boileau,  with  the  instinct  of  true  friendship,  gave 
the  greatest  praise  to  the  tragedy  when  he  found 
the  poet  suffering  mortification  from  the  failure. 

An  actress  personating  Agrippina,  erewhile  wife 
to  Claudius,  caused  as  much  merriment  among  the 
audience  as  did  the  English  actor  with  the  famous 
couplet  — 

"  And  oh,  how  sharper  than  a  serpent'*  thankt  it  is 
To  have  a  tooVUess  child  !  " 

Merely  misplacing  two  words,  she  declaimed  how 
her  destiny  — 

Mit  Rome  dans  mon  lit  et  Claude  a  mes  genoux." 

To  say  that  Racine  Avas  very  sensitive  to  neglect 
or  disapprobation  is  merely  to  say  that  he  was 
a  tragic  poet.  His  preface  to  Britannicus  is  yerj- 
sore,  out  verj- just  at  the  same  time  in  every  liter- 
ary opinion  expressed.  He  maintains  throughout 
that  if  he  had  done  what  his  various  critics  would 
have  had  him  to  do,  he  would  have  drawn  down  on 
him  the  censures  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Sophocles,  and 
Cicero,  provided  Ubcy  had  been  present  at  the  rep- 
resentation. 

BERENICE. 

Berenice,  the  next  piece  in  order  of  time,  was 
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represented  in  1671.  It  is  reported  that  Henrietta 
of%n<;land,  sister  to  our  Charles  TL,  and  wife  of 
the  unworthy  brotlier  of  Louis  XIV.,  would  have 
much  prefurred  to  have  her  brother-in-law  for  hva*- 
band.  She  pitied  the  royal  sufferers,  Titus  and 
Berenice,  for  their  forced  separation,  mentally 
assimilatins;  their  fortunes  to  those  of  Louis  and 
herself.  She  accordingly  expressed  her  wish  to 
the  veteran  Comeille  and  to  Racine,  to  compose 
dramas  on  this  subject,  and  they  obeyed. 

Racine,  as  before  observed,  was  easily  annoyed 
by  the  nettle-stings  and  pui-pricks  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics  and  parodists.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly vexed  at  the  following  passage :  — 

"  Columbine  (drawing  Harlequin  by  his  skirt)  —  Answer  me. 

"  Harlequin  —  Ah,  your  're  tearing  my  coat. 

"  Columbine  —  You  're  £mperor,  lord,  and  yet  you  're  crying. 

"  Harlequin  —  Yes,  madatne,  H  is  true,  I  weep,  I  sigh, 
I  Rroan,  but  when  I  accepted  the  crown, 
When  I  accepted  the  crown,  I  was  made  Emperor." 

He  was  even  more  chagrined  at  an  answer  of 
Chapelle's.  At  a  social  party  all  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Berenice.  Chapelle  alone  kept  silence. 
"  Give  me  your  opinion  frankly,"  said  the  poet. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  Berenice  f  "  "  What  do  I 
think  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Marion  pleure,  Marion  crie, 
Marion  veut  qu'on  la  marie." 

This  disparaging  couplet  of  Chapelle's  inflicted 
much  chagrin  on  the  poet,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Feuretiere,  and  other  friends, 
Chapelle's  society  afforded  so  much  pleasure.  He 
excelled  in  the  light  and  airy  literature  of  the  day, 
and  his  social  qualities  were  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion among  his  Mends.  He  was  weak  on  the  side 
of  wine,  and  this  gave  Boileau  and  Racine  much 
uneasiness.  The  latter,  meeting  him  once  in  the 
street,  began  to  speak  very  seriously  to  him  on 
thie  subject  of  intemperance.  "  What  yon  say," 
answered  Ch^xjlle,  "  is  most  just  and  edifying ; 
but  it  is  hot  and  wearisome  here  in  the  glare  of 
the  sun.  Let  us  take  a  seat  in  this  cabaret,  and 
talk  more  at  our  ease."  In  order  not  to  take  uj) 
room  without  giving  anything  in  return,  a  moderate 
drop  of  liquor  was  called  for.  Chapelle  continued 
to  pay  marked  attention  to  his  friend's  discourse, 
keeping  his  (Racine's)  glass  well  filled,  while  his 
li^entor,  intent  on  his  reformation,  never  noticed 
the  underhand  proceeding.  Ilis  zeal  increased, 
his  advice  became  more  earnest  and  more  affection- 
ate, and  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  quantity  of 
liquor  he  was  imbibing.  By  the  time  he  had  ai'- 
rived  at  the  complete  conversion  of  his  fiiend,  he 
found  himself  in  a  perfect  state  of  inebriety.  He 
never  after  ventured  to  speak  to  ChapeUe  on  the 
subject  of  temperance. 

This  agreeable  and  witty  man  lost  his  ordinary- 
powers  under  the  influence  of  drink.  As  soon  as 
the  fumes  reached  his  brain,  he  woidd  begin  to 
hold  fortli  on  the  system  of  physics  taught  by  his 
master  Gassendi  in  opposition  to  Descartes ;  and 
when  left  alone  bv  his  much-enduring  companions, 
he  would  secure  tfie  tavern-keeper,  and  continue  to 
enlighten  him  while  his  patience  endured. 

Louis  XIV.  meeting  the  court  physician  on 
coming  out  from  the  theatre,  after  witnessing 
Berenice,  said  to  him  with  a  very  serious  air,  "I 
have  been  just  on  the  point  of  sending  for  you  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  a  princess  who  wanted  to  die, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it." 

Tlie  great  Condd  knew  better  how  (at  all  events, 
be  had  a  bottear  will)  to  turn  a  compliment  than 


Chapelle  or  Louis.     Being  asked  how  he  liked  the 

Elay,  he  answered  by  quoting  what  Titus  said  of 
Berenice,  — 

"  For  two  years  I  've  seen  her  every  day. 
And  every  day  thought  it  was  for  the  first  time." 

The  actress  Gaussin  threw  such  patlii>8  into  her 
representation  of  the  dismissed  lady,  that  one  of 
the  stage  sentinels  burst  into  tears,  and  let  his 
musket  fall  on  the  stage.  Racine,  however,  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  that  triumph  of  his  genius. 

Really  our  tragedian  did  not  eonsiSt  that  eternal 
fitness  of  things  so  lauded  by  Mr.  Square.  Such 
love  as  Titus,  and  the  ^vife  or  paramour  of  three  or 
four  others,  could  entertain  for  each  other,  was  not 
a  sufficient  or  suitable  foundation  for  a  tragic  drama 
(the  piece  may  be  called  tragic  in  a  way,  though  no 
blood  is  spilled). 

Berenice,  sister  of  that  King  Agrippa  before 
whom  St.  Paul  made  his  oration,  was  married  at  an 
early  age  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch. 
Her  second  spouse  was  her  uncle  Herod.  After  his 
death  she  is  accused  of  having  loved  Agrippa  with 
more  than  a  sister's  affection.  Complaints  arising 
on  this  head,  she  espoused  Polemon,  King  of  Cilicia. 
Not  finding  happiness  in  his  society,  she  returned 
to  Agrippa,  and  we  are  not  told  whether  she 
formed  any  other  tender  engagements  till  she  en- 
thralled the  great  conqueror  ofJerusalem.  Histo- 
rians say  he  would  have  made  her  his  Empress, 
but  for  the  generally  expressed  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Romans  at  his  choice.  This  time  the  vox  pop- 
uli  was  raised  for  the  right.  Now  if  the  affection 
was  of  that  pure  lofty  character  sung  by  poets,  and 
told  by  romancers,  and  so  often  recorded  in  history, 
we  could  pardon  Titus  and  Racine.  The  historians 
tell  us  of  the  one  day  lost  by  the  generous  Emper- 
or; they  have  omitted  from  their  calculation  all 
the  days  lost  in  doting  on  a  disreputable  woman. 

As  no  one  suffers  death  in  this  drama,  some  have 
thought  the  name  of  Tragedy  a  misnomer.  But  a 
sejfaration  between  the  chief  personages  loving  one 
another  so  intently  may  be  made  as  tragically  in- 
teresting as  death  itself.  In  the  preface,  Racine 
displayed  nearly  as  much  soreness  as  in  the  preface 
to  Britannicus.  The  simplicity  of  the  plot  giving 
such  displeasure  to  many  critics,  the  poet  skilfully 
convicted  them  of  ignorance  of  the  true  canon  of 
criticism.  He  begged  of  outsiders  "  to  lay  upon 
him  and  his  brothers  the  fatigue  of  clearing  up  the 
difficulties  of  the  Poeticn  of  Aristotle,  and  reserve 
to  themselves  the  pleasure  of  being  affected."  He 
then  related  the  anecdote  of  Philip  King  of  Mace- 
don  blaming  a  bard  for  not  having  composed  his 
lay  according  to  the  rules,  and  the  answer  made  by 
the  poor  man  :  "  (Jod  forbid,  sire,  that  you  should 
ever  be  obliged  to  understand  these  things  better 
than  I  do." 

Deprecating  the  ill  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sidered that  many  characters  and  many  incidents 
were  essential  to  the  merit  of  a  piece  of  one  day's 
action,  he  thus  judiciously  argues  :  — 

"  It  is  only  the  truthful  that  touches  us  in  trage- 
dy, and  what  likelihood  is  there  that  in  one  day  a 
number  of  things  should  happen  which  could 
scarcely  occur  in  many  weeks.  Soine  assert  that 
this  simplicity  is  an  evidence  of  poverty  of  inven- 
tion. Tliey  do  not  reflect  that  all  invention  con- 
sists in  miikinj;  something  out  of  nothing,  and  that 
a  crowding  of  incidents  has  always  been  a  refu;i;e 
to  jjoets  who  did  not  find  in  their  genius  sufficient 
abundance  nor  sufficient  strength  to  rivet  their 
spectators'  attention  by  a  simple  action,  sustained 
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by  the  force  of  i)a8Pion,  the  beauty  of  sentiment, 
and  the  elejjanee  of  expression.  1  am  far  from 
thinking  that  all  these  perfections  are  fotmd  in  the 
work,  but  I  cannot  supijose  that  the  public  will 
blame  me  for  g:ivin<»  them  a  trajjedy  which  has 
drawn  90  many  tears,  and  whose  thirtietli  repre- 
sentation has  been  as  well  attendetl  as  the  first." 

Still,  argue  as  he  mi<jht,  Berenice  is  only  a  heroic 
pastoral.  TTiere  is  neither  the  sublime  nor  the 
terrible  in  it.  Titus  is  not  a  hero :  he  is  merely  an 
estimable  prince  of  the  Court  of  Versailles.  The 
action  is  conducted  with  much  skill  and  vivacity. 
Delicacy  of  sentiment  rules  all  through,  and  an 
elejfant,  noble,  and  harmonious  versification  dis- 
tinrruishes  the  lines.  The  poet  keepinjj  before  his 
e\es,  not  the  Berenice  of  historj*,  but  the  amiable 
I*jn<Tlish  princess,  concentrated  tlie  interest  on  her 
heartfelt  grievance. 

BAJAZRT. 

Bajazrt  was  first  acted  in  1672.  The  reader 
must  put  out  of  his  mind  the  Tiu-kish  Emperor 
whom  Timour  conquered  and  led  about  with  him 
in  a  cage.  The  Bajazet  of  Racine  lived  in  the 
same  century  with  him,  and  his  nephew  Mahmoud 
ruU'd  the  Sublime  Porte,  when  the  play  w;is  first 
performed.  Bajazet  was  one  of  tlie  four  brothers 
of  Sultan  Amurath,  two  of  whom  were  put  to  death 
by  his  order.  The  Sultan,  in  1638,  sent  orders  from 
Babylon,  which  he  had  just  taken,  to  put  Bajazet 
to  death  privately.  In  tlie  tragedy,  the  Prince 
loves,  and  is  beloved  by  Atalide,  one  of  the  Royal 
family,  but  for  his  and  her  misfortunes,  Roxana,  the 
haughty  wife  of  the  absent  Amurath,  has  bestowed 
her  affectious  on  him,  and  offered  to  secure  for  him 
the  throne.  She  discovers  that  she  has  not  his 
heart,  and  his  death  is  decreed.  She  herself  meets 
with  deserved  punishment,  and  Atalide  perishes  by 
her  own  hand.  Love,  as  in  nearly  all  Racine  s 
plays,  rules  supreme,  and  is  painted  with  energy. 
Tlie  plot  is  closely  compacted ;  there  are  striking 
situations,  and  many  passages  breathing  tragic  vig- 
or. It  did  not  give  thorough  satisfaction  to  Cor- 
ueille,  however.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  piece  in 
the  whole  world  would  not  do  that  witn  a  rival  traged- 
ian. During  tlie  first  representation  he  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  M.  Legrais  :  "  The  personages  oi  this 
piece  entertain  very  French  sentiments  under  tlieir 
Turkish  rolws.  I  would  say  this  only  to  you,  oth- 
ers might  think  I  waa  actuated  by  jealousy." 

HITIUUDATE. 

Mithridate,  performed  in  1678,  met  with  great 
success.  Tlie  historic  characters  and  events  were 
such  as  in  tlie  hands  of  a  gorxi  dramatist  were  sure 
to  interest  an  intelligent  audience.  Mithridate,  the 
defeater  of  the  Romans,  with  his  determined  hatred 
of  that  power,  his  great  courage,  his  cruelty,  his 
fifiexse,  his  dbsimnlation  and  jealousy,  was  such  a 
character  as  a  great  actor  would  desire. 

The  design  of  Mitliridate  to  pass  into  Italy,  as 
Pyrrhus  ditl  before  him,  gave  Racine  an  op|K)rtu- 
nity  of  seizinjj  on  the  needful  unity  of  ti.r.e  and 
place.  Coupled  with  his  design  on  his  enemies 
was  his  suspicion  of  liis  l>etrothod  Monimia,  and 
his  prying  intx>the  secrets  of  his  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Xiphares,  is  the  bt^loved  of  his  inti^nded  bride,  and 
the  other  a  rebel  in  heart,  and  an  instigator  of  the 
soldiers  to  desert  their  king.  The  deeply  incensed 
monarch  and  father  having  pronounced  an  awful 
curse  on  his  traitor  son,  Pliarnaces,  procured  death 


at  the  hand  of  a  Gaulish  officer,  not  finding  any 
poison  strong  enough  to  effect  the  object. 

Racine  departs  from  history  in  making  his  wife 
Monimia  only  his  espoused,  and  also  makin<j  her 
outlive  him.  In  reality  he  harl  much  difliculty  in 
obtaining  her  hand,  and  after  this  promotion  such 
as  it  was,  she  found  her  life  what  she  mi^ht  have 
expected  with  a  cruel  and  suspicious  husband, 
whose  thoughts  were  ever  occupied  with  encroach- 
ments on  the  possesflions  of  otiiers  or  the  defence 
of  his  own. 

Mithridate,  in  one  of  his  reverses,  beinw  appre- 
hensive that  his  wives  would  fall  into  the  nands  of 
his  enemy,  sent  trusty  emissaries  to  put  them  to 
death,  or  see  them  perish  by  their  own  hands. 
Monimia,  weary  of  existence,  cheerfully  took  the 
golden  circlet  from  round  her  head,  and  essayed  to 
8tran":le  herself  with  it.  It  was  not  strong  enough, 
and  she  uttered  this  reproach  to  it,  "  O,  ciu"sed  and 
unfortunate  tissue,  can  you  not  render  me  even 
this  melancholy  service  ?  "  S|^tting  then  with 
contempt  on  the  earth,  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
hands  of  the  executioner. 

In  the  j)lay  she  is  the  betrothed  of  Xiphares, 
Mithridate's  son,  and  the  king  descends  to  an  un- 
worthy artifice  to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  heart. 
She  is  destined  to  deatli  towards  the  end  of  the 
tragedy,  but  is  saved  to  become  the  happy  wife  of 
the  yoimg  prince.  This  departure  from  known  his- 
tory was  not  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist. 
He  might  have  selected  another  lady  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  not  mention  Monimia  at  all. 

Mithridate's  character  is  well  developed  and 
supported.  Such  as  he  was  in  life  he  is  in  the 
drama,  breathing  vengeance  and  ambition,  cour- 
ageous, great  in  adversity,  violent,  furious,  jealous, 
and  cruel ;  but  his  affairs  of  tbe  heart,  and  the 
ruses  used,  belong  to  ct)medv  rather  than  tragedy. 

The  tragedy,  on  the  whole,  more  resembled  one 
of  Comeille's  rough,  energetic  pieces  than  any  of 
Racine's  own. 

About  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Mithri- 
date, Comeille  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing 
the  complete  failure  of  his  Pulcherie. 

Of  all  theatrical  pieces  known  to  Charles  XII., 
Mithridate  was  his  favorite.  He  passed  many 
hours  oi  his  forced  sojourn  among  the  Turks  read- 
in^it. 

Beauborg,  a  talented  actor,  but  a  rather  ugly- 
faced  man,  while  filling  the  roll  of  Mithridate,  was 
thus  addressed  by  Mademoiselle  Lecouvreur  on  the 
part  of  Monimia  — 

"tW,  teigtitur,  vout  ckangex  de  vitage.'* 

A  wag  in  the  pit  improved  the  occasion  by  cnin^ 
out,  JMis.'iez4e  fain-,  and  shouts  of  merriment  filled 
the  theatre.  They  brouglit  no  joy  to  the  heart  of 
the  poor  actor. 

Bannieres,  an  actor  from  Toulouse,  made  his 
ddbut  m  1729  in  Mithri<late.  He  acted  with  such 
precipitation  antl  want  of  judgment  that  the  house 
was  filled  witli  laughter.  He  was  not  devoid  of 
sense  nor  talent,  and  at  the  end  he  came  respect- 
fully forward  and  begged  the  audience  to  allow  him 
to  try  the  part  again  the  next  night.  He  got  leave, 
and  showed  such  improvement  that  ho  was  ap- 
plauded by  pit  and  boxes. 

On  a  day  when  the  play  was  announced  for  the 
evening,  tlie  chief  actors  and  actresses  were  sum- 
nioncfl  to  the  Court  at  St  (iennains.  and  the  jxjor 
Pari-ians  were  obliged  to  endure  the  acting  of  the  in- 
ferior player-folk.  There  wa,«  great  uproar  befbre  the 
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first  hc'cne  was  over,  an<l  the  company  were  think- 
ing? it  best  to  return  the  money,  when  Legrand, 
good  man  of  butiiness  but  no  actor,  stepped  forward 
to  the  footlights,  and  thus  spoke,  as  soon  as  he 
could  <^t  an  opening  :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  Mademoiselle  Duclos,  M.  Beauborg, 
MM.  Ponteuil  and  Baron  have  been  obliged  to  at- 
tend at  the  Court.  We  are  in  despair  for  not  hav- 
ing their  talent,  and  can  only  present  Mithridate. 
"We  avow  that  it  will  be  wretchedly  performed. 
You  have  not  as  yet  known  the  worst,  for  alas  I 
myself  am  to  be  Mithridate."  There  was  CTcat 
cheering  and  laughing,  and  the  play  was  murdered 
to  the  delight  of  the  audience. 

IPHIGENIE. 

Racine  admired  Euripides  beyond  all  the  Greek 
dramatists.  He  borrowed  three  of  his  subjects, 
making  changes  greater  or  less  in  the  plots.  These 
are  Andromache,  Iphige'nie,  and  Phcedra  (from  Hip- 
polytus).  He  could  not  bear  to  have  the  breast  of 
the  innocent  virgm,  Iphigenia,  mangled  by  the  knife 
of  the  ruthless  priest,  and  did  not  suppose  his  Chris- 
tian audience  would  much  approve  the  mechanical 
rescue  of  the  fair  victim  by  Diana,  and  her  passage 
through  the  air.  So  he  substituted  Eriphile,  called 
also  Iphitjeuia,  daughter  of  Theseus  and  Helen,  to 
receive  the  fatal  stroke  which  she  inflicted  with  her 
own  hand. 

Iphigtnic,  produced  in  1674,  was  acted  before 
an  audience  consisting  of  the  king  and  the  nobility 
in  a  temporary  theatre,  set  up  in  the  park  of 
Versailles,  on  the  return  of  his  Majesty  from 
Franche  Comtd.  However  versed  in  the  ^vicked 
ways  of  the  world  were  the  noble  and  beaute- 
ous individuals  assembled,  abundance  of  tears  were 
shed,  chiefly  wrung  out  by  the  well-skilled  actress, 
Champmesld,  in  the  part  of  the  virgin  victim.  Boi- 
leau  said  on  this  subject :  — 

"  Never  did  Iphigenia,  immolated  in  Aulis, 
Cost  so  many  tears  to  the  assembled  Oreeks, 
As  in  this  fine  spectacle  under  the  maiden's  name, 
Champmesli  has  drawn  from  the  eyes  of  her  hearers." 

Lully  was  once  accused  of  being  unable  to  fur- 
nish music  to  any  lines  more  energetic  than  those 
feeble  ones  furnished  him  by  Quinault.     To  give  a 

{)ractical  denial  to  the  charge,  he  sat  down  at  the 
larpsichord,  and  after  runnmg  liis  fingers  over  the 
keys  for  a  lew  seconds,  he  sung  this  quatrain  (ut- 
tered by  Clytemnestra  from  the  Iphiycnie),  accom- 
panying his  voice  with  befitting  chords :  — 

"  A  priest  surrounded  by  a  merciless  crowd. 
Shall  lay  a  criminal  hand  on  my  daughter, 
Tear  oi)en  her  bosom,  and,  with  curious  eye. 
Consult  the  gods  in  her  palpitating  heart" 

One  who  was  present  related  long  afterwards, 
how  the  company  almost  fancied  themselves  looking 
on  the  odious  sacrifice,  and  how  the  harrowing 
sounds  groaning  from  the  instrument  nearly  set  the 
hair  upright  on  their  heads. 

There  were  pretentious  ladies  in  the  days  of  Ra- 
cine as  well  as  in  our  own,  in  whose  classical  edu- 
cation there  were  some  flaws.  One  of  these  show- 
ing the  treasures  of  her  gallery  in  which  were  many 
"  old  masters,"  stopped  before  one,  and  acknowl- 
edged her  ignorance  of  the  subject.  "  It  is  tlie  sac- 
rifice of  Iphigenia"  said  a  bystander.  " Pardon 
me,"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  ten  years  since  the  tragedy 
was  written  by  Racine,  and  that  picture  has  oeen 
in  this  gallery  upwards  of  a  centurj'." 


Once  engaged  in  a  literary  discussion,  Racine, 


j)erhaps,  out  of  a  whim,  maintained  that  a  good 
poet  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  tke  greatest  criines 
e.xeusable,  and  excite  compassion  for  the  criminal 
jjcrpetrators  of  them.  "  No  more  was  needed,"  he 
said,  "  than  fertility  of  imagination,  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing and  judgment."  With  these,  sympathy  might 
be  roused  even  for  Medea  and  Pheedrai  All  were 
against  his  opinion,  and  this  rendered  him  more  de- 
termined on  trjing  his  powers  on  one  of  these  little- 
lauded  women.  He  had  another  strong  induce- 
ment. Mile.  Champmesle  had  requested  him  to 
create  a  part  for  her  in  which  she  could  present  a 
picture  of  all  the  passions.  Phedre  was  just  the  char- 
acter, and  he  began,  and  wrote  that  tragedy  (1677), 
to  exhibit  the  rare  and  fine  faculties  and  qualities 
of  the  actress. 

As  Racine  has  depicted  Phaedra,  no  audience  but 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  condemn  her.  She  is 
obliged  by  the  cruel  goddess  to  love  Hippolyte,  yet 
she  does  all  in  her  power  to  make  him  hate  her, 
and  to  have  him  sent  away.  But  the  mother  of 
Cupid  is  inexorable,  and  when  she  thinks  with  all 
but  absolute  certainty  that  Theseus  will  never  re- 
cross  the  Styx,  the  too  complaisant  counsels  of 
CEnond  and  the  implacable  Aphrodite  wrin^  her 
secret  from  her.  So  far  from  criminating  Hippolytus, 
she  is  about  to  sacrifice  herself,  when  (Enond  ac- 
cuses the  prince  of  that  crime  furthest  in  all  the  cir- 
cle of  crime  from  his  intention,  and  the  fearftil  catas- 
trophe ensues.  A  foreigner  merely  able  to  translate, 
but  still  retaining  a  rooted  dislike  to  French  tragic 
poetry,  could  not  help  admiring  the  vigorous,  and 
picturesque,  and  terrible  description  of  Hippolytus's 
progress  along  the  strand,  the  rushing  of  the  moun- 
tain wave  towards  the  shore,  its  diswrging  of  the 
monster,  its  retiring  in  terror  of  his  fearful  appear- 
ance, and  the  ensuing  awful  event. 

A  monster  as  fatal  to  the  continuation  of  Racine's 
labors  as  that  which  issued  from  the  boiling  sea 
was  to  the  poor  prince,  appeared  in  Paris  just  be- 
fore the  production  of  Phedre  in  the  form  of  a 
clique  of  envious  and  unfriendly  personages  of  high 
rank:.  Madame  Deshoulieres,  who  loved  neither 
Boileau  nor  Racine,  as  soon  as  she  learned  that  he 
was  about  to  produce  the  Phedre,  induced  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Ncvers,  the  Duchess  of  Bouil- 
lon, and  others  in  high  places  to  join  her  in  insming 
its  complete  failure.  Pradon,  tne  playwright,  was 
set  at  work  on  the  same  subject  and  brought  out 
his  piece  at  the  same  time.  This  might  have  an 
effect  the  reverse  of  what  they  wished,  but  the 
clique  hired  the  chief  places  in  two  theatres  for 
the  first  five  nights,  left  those  in  the  Hotel  Bour- 
gogne  vacant,  and  filled  the  boxes  and  stalls  in 
the  other  theatre.  The  result  was  a  certain  tri- 
umph for  Pradon's  poor  piece,  and  a  coolness  to- 
wards Racine's  chef-d'oeuvre,  even  among  the 
actors. 

Spiteful  and  satiric  sonnets  were  made  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Duke  of  Nevers  was  so  irritated  with 
the  hostile  one  that  he  threatened  to  have  the  two 
inseparables  assassinated,  or  at  least  soundly  cud- 
gelled. Duke  Henri  Jules,  son  of  the  Great  Condd, 
on  hearing  this,  invited  tlie  poet  and  critic  to  the 
Hotel  de  Condd,  saying  :  "It'  you  are  innocent  he 
will  defend  you,  if  you  are  guilty  he  will  protect 
you,  for  the  sonnet  is  a  good  one." 

The  public  soon  recovered  from  its  little  manifi'S- 
tation  of  bad  taste.  As  soim  as  the  cabal  ceased  to 
hire  the  boxes,  they  began  to  be  filled  with  the  ac- 
customed patrons,  and  the  tragedy  acquired  a  high 
reputation. 
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RACINK    AS    HUSBAND   AND  IIISTOUIAX. 

All  this  did  not  overcome  tlie  disgust  which  the 
sensitive  and  offended  poet  conceived  against  the 
theatre.  He  was  then  only  tlxirty-eight  years  of  age, 
but  never  after  wrote  a  line  of  a  plav  on  a  profane 
subject.  He  began  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  en- 
tering into  the  religious  state,  but  his  confessor 
dissuaded  him.  He  told  him  lie  would  tire  of  soli- 
tude, that  liis  was  a  temperament  which  needed 
s}Tnpathv,  &c.  The  result  was  a  marriage  next 
vear  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  treasurers,  a 
lady  not  gifted  with  the  slightest  possible  taste  for 
poetry  or  plays,  but  of  a  pleasing  countenance, 
good-humor,  and  sound  sense.  She  never  read 
even  a  scene  of  one  of  her  husband's  tragedies. 
With  all  these  good,  every-day  qualities,  she  cared 
not  fcHT  riches  nor  rank. 

One  day  as  slie  was  at  Boileau's  house  waiting  for 
her  husband,  he  came  in  flushed  with  joy  at  bring- 
ing a  thousand  louia  fix>m  Versailles.  "  Congrat- 
ulate me,  my  dear.  See  what  I  have  brought." 
The  answer  he  got  was,  that  Billy  was  very 
naughty  and  had  not  looked  in  his  book  for  two 
days.  "  O,  never  mind  Billy  for  the  moment ;  let 
us  talk  of  our  good  fortune."  "  I  declare  he  must 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  ill  conduct  when  we 

get  home  " ;  and  out  of  this  groove  she  could  not 
e  got.  "Well,  well,"  said  the  astonished  hus- 
band, "here  is  stoicism.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
in  human  natiux;  to  despise  a  thousand  louis." 

Our  poet  lost  no  time  aft^T  his  renunciation  of 
the  theatre  till  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Mes- 
sieurs Port-Royal.  Good  Pierre  Nicole,  who  had 
not  room  in  his  whole  organism  for  an  ounce  of 
resentment,  was  only  too  eager  for  the  renewal  of 
friendly  feeling ;  but  Mr.  Amaud  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  However,  he  was  inveigled  into 
reading  a  portion  of  one  of  the  tragedies,  and  found 
it  80  moral  and  just  that  a  way  was  paved  towards 
a  reconciliation. 

Boileau  and  Racine,  being  appointed  historiog- 
raphers to  the  king,  were  obliged  to  follow  him  in  his 
Flanders'  campaign.  M.  de  Cavoy,  wishing  to  di- 
vert the  king  with  the  ignorance  of  the  two  great 
men  on  common  things,  came  to  Racine  the  evening 
before  the  setting  out  of  the  exf>edition,  and  asked 
him  were  his  horses  contract-shod.  "  Contract- 
shod  !  "  said  he,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  "  O,  I  'm 
surprised  at  your  ignorance.  There  are  so  few  op- 
portunities of  getting  our  beasts  well  shod  on  these 
exjwditions  that  we  are  obliged  before  we  set  out 
to  get  contract-smiths  to  put  such  shoes  on  the  beasts 
as  will  endure  a  half-year  without  being  renewed. 
Has  not  Boileau  told  you  about  it  ?  "  "  Not  a  word  ; 
that  man  never  looks  after  what  is  needful."  Boi- 
leau comes  in,  is  put  in  possession  of  the  idea,  and 
while  they  are  in  search  of  the  contract-smiths  the 
king  and  the  court  enjoy  the  rich  joke. 

The  same  wag  woke  up  Racine  one  night  as  they 
were  on  the  jouraey,  but  filling  his  face  with  as 
much  trouble  as  it  would  hold,  he  forebore  to  tell 
his  business  till  the  awakened  man  became  fright- 
ened. At  last,  when  his  patience  was  about  to  snap, 
he  cried  out,  "  Ah  I  my  poor  friend,  you  have  in- 
curred the  king's  deepest  displeasure."  "  How  I 
how  !  in  the  name  of  wonder  V  "  A  shake  of  the 
head  followed  by  a  pause.  "  Don't  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense ;  it  is  worse  than  the  worst  ill  news."  "  Do 
you  think  you  Tnll  be  able  to  endure  it  ?  "  "I  '11  tr)-." 
"  Well,  then,  the  king  said  this  evening,  in  the 
hearing  of  every  one  —  "     "  What  ?  "  "  That  you  I 


sat  your  horse  very  ungracefully  to-day." 
that 's  all,  I  '11  venture  on  another  nap.' 
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ESTUKR   AND    ATHALIK. 


Madame  de  Maintenon,  annoyed  at  the  worldly 
8i)irit  of  the  pieces  acted  by  the  young  damsels  of 
Saint  Cyr,  jKirsuaded  Racine,  alter  his  pen  had 
remained  idle  for  twelve  years,  to  compose  a  piece 
in  which  human  love  should  be  completely  ignored. 
He  unwillingly  set  about  it,  but  found  in  the  history 
of  Esther  just  the  subject  neinled.  Moreover,  he  had 
therein  an  opportunity  of  paying  compliments  to 
the  king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  That  lady 
was  an  embodiment  of  Esther,  Mme.  de  Montespan 
of  Queen  Vasthi,  Louis  of  Assxterus,  and  Louvois 
of  Human. 

As  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  the  education  of 
her  young  ladies  so  much  at  heart,  Esther  was 
allowed  some  Jewish  orphans  not  particularized  in 
the  Sacred  Book  to  patronize  and  instruct.  The 
young  ladies  performed  the  piece  before  the  king 
to  the  entire  approbation  of  himself  and  the  court. 
Madame  de  Caylus,  who  had  only  a  short  time 
before  been  a  pupil,  after  witnessing  a  rehearsal, 
was  seized  with  such  a  desire  of  performing  that 
the  poet  wrote  a  prologue  expressly  for  her.  All 
the  allusions  were  well  understood  and  relished, 
and  the  living  personages  beheld  themselves  with 
much  complacency  in  the  Biblical  tableau.  Among 
the  spectators  at  the  first  performance  were  the  ex- 
king  and  queen  of  England,  James  II.  and  Mary 
of  Modena.  When  the  piece  was  printed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  people  in  the  public  theatre  it  was 
far  fi-om  exciting  the  same  enthusiasm. 

Athalie  was  intended  to  be  performed  bv  the 
same  young  ladies  about  the  end  of  1690,  butlSdme. 
de  Maintenon,  probably  reflecting  on  the  incon- 
venience of  her  young  and  beautiful  pupils  exhibit- 
ing their  talents  before  an  assembly  of  the  highest 
in  the  land,  few  of  whom  were  of  pure  morals,  also 
that  the  performance  was  more  likely  to  encourage 
vain  and  worldly  aspirations  than  pious  sentiments 
in  the  youn^  actresses,  cut  short  the  scenic  repre- 
sentations. However,  as  the  rehearsals  were  made, 
she  had  the  piece  presented  before  the  king  at 
Versailles,  but  without  decorations  or  costumes. 
His  Majesty  was  highly  delighted,  and  at  once  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber 
on  the  author. 

When  the  play  was  printed  it  made  little  impres- 
sion on  the  public,  oome  Parisians  being  at  the 
time  on  a  visit  at  a  chateau,  were  amusing  them- 
selves at  forfeits,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
one  unlucky  person  was  the  perusal  of  the  first  act 
of  Athalie  in  a  separate  chamber.  He  protested 
against  the  severitv  of  the  infliction,  but  was 
obliged  to  submit.  He  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance at  the  time  expected,  nor  till  he  hatl  read  with 
the  greatest  interest  the  drama  entire.  He  spoke 
of  it  in  such  terms  that  the  whole  party  assembled 
to  hear  him  read  it  next  day.  An  entire  revolution 
of  opinion  was  the  result.  Racine  always  consid- 
ered Phidre  Ixis  masterpiece,  Boileau  preferred 
Athalie. 

In  1 702  the  tragedy  was  represented  in  the  court 
of  Versailles,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  taking  the 
part  of  Josaheth,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  jiresenting 
Abner,  the  Lady  President  of  Chailly  Athalie,  the 
Count  d'Esparre  Joas,  and  M.  di;  Chaperon  Zach- 
arias.  The  tragedy  was  honored  with  three  court 
representations,  but  the  outer  Parisian  world  still 
remained  cold.    In  1716,  by  the  Regent's  orders,  it 
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was  at  last  fairij  put  on  the  stage,  and  obtained  the 
success  it  deserved.  Some  circumstances  of  the 
time  added  interest  to  the  subject  matter.  Louis 
XV.  was  tlien  at  the  a<;e  of  Joas,  and  was  the  last 
preserved  scion  of  a  numerous  stock,  and  the  follow- 
ing passages  were  seized  and  warmly  applaud- 
ed: — 

'*  BeboM  then  yonr  Kli>{(,  yonr  only  hope, 
I  have  watched  urer  him  to  preserve  him  ft>r  you.'^ 

"  or  the  faithful  David  he  Is  the  dear  representative." 

**  Beflect  that  ia  thU  child  all  Israel  Uves." 

THJE  poet's   last   years. 

The  history  which  Racine  was  ordered  to  write 
was  little  to  his  taste.  He  dreaded  to  be  judged 
ijuilty  of  flattery  or  ingratitude,  whichever  way  he 
handled  his  subject.  It  has  not  remained  to  our 
time,  havintr  perished  in  a  fire.  Valancourt,  the 
^ardian  of  the  MS.,  cried  out  that  he  would  give 
twenty  louis  to  the  rescuer,  and  a  poor  Savoyard 
rushed  into  the  flames.  Alas  !  he  only  brought  out 
a  bundle  of  tlie  "  Gazette  de  France." 

Racine's  organization  was  too  finely  put  together 
for  his  happiness.  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  wishing  to 
do  something  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  rendered  miserable  by  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Louis,  and  his  expensive  wars,  induced  the  poet  to 
draw  up  a  memorial  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  king. 
He,  discovering  the  author,  was  so  offended  that  he 
never  atler  showed  him  the  slightest  countenance. 
The  fjoet  appearing  at  Versailles  during  the  period 
of  his  disgrace,  the  king  passed  close  to  him  with- 
out notice  or  speech.  His  death  is  supposed  to 
have  been  hastened  by  this  loss  of  Louis's  friend- 
ship. Ah,  why  did  he  not  reflect  on  the  blessings 
of  a  good  wife  and  good  children  stUl  remaining 
with  him  !  His  death  occurred  in  1099  at  the  age 
of  sixty. 

The  evil  side  of  our  poet's  character  presented 
little  more  than  a  too  great  sensitiveness  to  criti- 
cism, and  a  tendency  to  punish  it  by  biting  satire, 
for  he  was  extremely  caustic.  Boileau,  being  once 
blamed  for  his  bitterness,  answered,  "  Racine  is 
much  wcwse."  Racine's  allusions  to  Corneille  are 
by  no  means  just  nor  kind.  Many  papers  of  his 
were  biuTied  by  his  people  afler  his  death  on  ac- 
count of  their  severity  to  tlien  living  persons.  In 
reparation  of  these  defects  he  was  (especially  after 
his  last  secular  tragedy)  sincerely  pious,  a  good 
fildier,  a  good  husband,  and  a  sincere  friend.  In 
person  he  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  his  coun- 
tenance had  an  agreeable,  frank,  and  cheerful  ex- 
pression. He  understood  Greek  so  well,  and  was 
naturally  so  eloquent,  that  he  once  kept  a  company 
wrapped  in  the  deepest  attention  while  he  read 
from  the  orisiinal  Greek,  the  CEdipus  Tyranntu, 
giving  it  out  in  glowing  French. 

Racine  was  gifted  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  workings  and  the  expression  of  the  passions,  a 
sustained  elegance  of  diction,  truth  of  sentiment, 
and  admirable  correctness.  There  was  little  dec- 
lamation (considering  him  as  a  French  poet),  but 
throughout,  the  language  of  true  feeling.  He  pos- 
sessed a  facility  of  verification,  harmony.  Mid  poetic 
P'ace  in  the  highest  degree^  In  these  gifts  he 
excelled  Corneille  liimself,  standing  in  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  him  as  Pope  did  to  Dryden. 
We  exhort  any  of  our  readers  who  has  mastered 
Teletnm/ue,  but  is  not  yet  reconciUui  to  the  jog- 
trot march  of  French  verse,  to  take  up  any  of 


Racine's  tragedies,  and,  ignoring  the  defect  just 
mentioned,  get  through  the  first  act,  he  will,  if  a 
person  of  taste,  require  no  persuasion  to  proceed  to 
the  end. 

Owing  to  his  disagreeable  reminiscences  con- 
nected with  the  theatre,  he  took  no  care  to  have  a 
correct  edition  of  his  works  jniblished  during  his 
lifetime.  The  early  issues  abound  in  mistakes,  but 
as  his  language  has  not  yet,  nor  is  likely  to  become 
obsolete,  no  more  than  the  English  of  Pope  or 
Addison,  the  loss  to  literature  is  trifling.  Editors 
of  good  taste  have  fixed  the  existing  text. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
The  pearl  fishery  in  Scotland  is  a  failure  this 
year. 

The  Austrian  government  proposes  an  annual 
tax  on  pianos. 

M.  i>E  Lamartine's  coupe  was  recently  sold  in 
Paris  for  sixty  dollars. 

OxcE  a  Week  has  changed  hands,  given  up  its 
illustrations,  and  dropped  its  editor,  Mr.  Dallas. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel 
have  just  celebrated  at  Leipsic  the  completion  of 
their  five  thousandth  piano. 

A  LIFE  of  Miss  Austen  the  novelist,  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Miss  Mitford  are  among  the  latest 
books  announced  as  in  press. 

It  is  reported  that  either  Dr.  Doran  or  Mr.  J.  C. 
JeafTreson  will  succeed  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  in  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  Athenaeum. 

The  Indian  Daily  News  states  that  two  enter- 
prising native  females  have  applied  to  the  registrar 
of  the  Calcutta  University  for  admission  into  the 
entrance  examination. 

Mdlle,  Rosa  Boxheur  is  living  near  Fontaine- 
bleau,  wliere  she  keeps  her  studio.  Her  brother, 
Auguste  Bonheur,  who  lives  in  Paris,  is  also  a  suc- 
cessful painter  of  animals. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  is  to  preside  over  the 
Education  department  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation at  the  forthcoming  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Bristol  in  September  and  October. 

The  Parisians  will  lose  their  darling,  M.  Capoul, 
awhile,  if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Strakosch  has  engaged 
him  for  a  tour  in  the  United  States.  La  Prance 
Muskale  says,  pathetically,  "  Esperons  qu'il  n'en 
sera  rien." 

Mdllk.  Dt5.ia2et  has  at  length  determined  to 
take  her  farewell  of  the  stage,  which  she  has  graced 
for  so  long  a  period  as  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
playgoer  extends.  Her  last  appearance  will  be  in 
a  ])lay  by  M.  Sardoo. 

Gustave  Dont  and  Blanchard  Jerrold  have 
been  making  a  systematic  exploration  of  London, 
from  Wapping  to  Kensington,  among  high  and  low, 
with  a  view  to  a  work  on  the  great  capital.  It  is 
said  that  Dore  has  made  a  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  studies. 

Madrid  has  lately  been  fiivored  with  a  hail- 
storm of  great  violence.  Many  of  the  hailstones 
wore  as  large  as  hens'  eggs,  and  weighed  as  much 
as  three  ounces  each.  The  trees  were  greatly  in- 
j«U"cd,  and  vegetation  suffered  severely.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  glass  in  greenhouses  and  win- 
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(Iowa  was  broken.  In  many  places  the  teleit^ph 
wire*  were  destroyed,  and  the  railways  at  various 
I)ointa  inundated  and  greatly  damai^ed. 

Dr.  Gepoit,  of  Cains  Collegi*,  Canibridn;^,  late 
asristant  to  Professor  Humphry,  is  about  to  ft>llow 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  into  At'rica  as  head  of  the  medical 
staff,  as  well  as  to  inrestigate  the  natural  history 
of  the  district  and  collect  specimens  for  the  Viceroy 
of  K^ypt. 

]Mi>MK.  RisToKi's  appearance  at  Rio  de  eTaneiro 
as  Medcii  has  been  followed  by  her  performance  of 
Maria  Stuarda  and  La  Ka.  The  Emperor  has 
been  present  at  each  representation.  A  poem  in 
honor  of  the  actress  was  on  one  occasion  recited, 
the  Emperor  and  the  entire  audience  standing  un- 
covered during  its  delivery. 

M0N8IEUK  Le»8Eps,  not  content  with  the  laurels 
he  will  have  earned  by  the  successful  completion  of 
the  Suez  canal,  is  ready  with  a  new  project  for 
cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which,  if 
carried  into  eifect,  will  shorten  the  journey  from 
Marseilles  to  Constantinople  by  tburteeu  hours,  and 
that  from  Trieste  to  the  same  to>vn  by  twenty  hours. 

The  Musical  World  says  that  at  a  concert  lately 
given  by  the  Auckland  Choral  Society  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  fleet,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  took  part  as  "  first  fiddle."  In  the  open- 
ing; piece  he  played  with  Colonel  Balneavis  and  the 
other  violinists.  The  Duke  subsequently  played  in 
Mozart's  "  Jupiter  "  and  other  orchestral  pieces.  In 
all  he  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  most  admi- 
rably. 

At  Sierra  Leone^  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
there  is  printed  a  paper  called  the  West  African 
Herald,  the  entire  staff —  proprietor,  editor,  and 
compositors  —  being  real  natives.  Amongst  the 
names  of  the  agents  who  receive  subscriptions,  and 
supply  papers,  is  the  following:  At  Winnebah, 
Henry  Ahquah,  King  of  Winnebah.  His  sable 
majesty  is  also  agent  for  the  same  paper  for  the 
Gomooah  district. 

The  Diarj-,  Reminiscences,  and  Letters  of  Henry 
Crabb  liobinsoD,  and  Mr.  Forster's  Life  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor  arc  two  of  the  most  important 
biographies  that  have  been  issued  from  the  English 
press  tor  many  years.  Both  works  have  been  made 
the  subjects  of  elaborate  papers  in  all  the  leading 
reviews,  and  are  regarded  as  choice  additions  to 
what  is  permanent  in  English  literature.  The  vol- 
umes of  Crabb  Robinson  are  a  mine  of  literary  an- 
ecdote and  illustration. 

According  to  the  Journal  des  Connaissances 
Medicafes,  M.  V.  Essling,  with  the  help  of  a  micro- 
scope, has  been  making  some  disagreeal)le  discover- 
ies respecting  milk.  If  the  surface  of  fresh  cream  bo 
examined  under  the  lens,  there  is  to  be  found,  amid 
mvriads  of  milky  and  fatty  globules,  a  number  of 
either  roimd  or  oblong  corpuscles,  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  finely  clotted  matter,  being  just  what 
is  seen  in  most  substances  in  a  state  of  decay.  In 
summer  thest;  corpuscles  make  their  appearance 
within  fifteen  or  twenty-four  hours  after  milking; 
in  wint4»r  they  will  bo  perceptible  aflt>r  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  days.  If  the  obs«'rvation  be  continued 
until  the  moment  of  coagulation,  these  corpuscles 
are  seen  to  increase  in  number,  bud,  form  ramified 
chains,  and  at  length  to  be  transfonn«Hl  into  regular 
mushrooms  or  filaments  compofied  of  cells  placed 
end  to  end  in  simple  series,  and  supporting  at  their 
extremities  a  spherical  knob  filled  vrith  granulons 


matter.  M.  V.  Essling  thinks  they  may  be  classi- 
fied among  the  wcopkora,  and  that  manv  of  the  gas- 
tric affections  to  which  children  are  liwle  are  ow- 
ing to  tliis  state  of  the  milk.  All  this  mus-t  be  very 
unpleasant  for  people  in  the  country  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  get  pure  milk  and  cream,  but  to  city 
folks,  whose  milk  is  a  more  artificial  composition,  it 
does  not  jso  much  matter.  ..     1  ; 

■  A  GOVEKNMKNT  agent  attended  at  the  Falab 
de  Justice,  Paris,  some  days  since,  to  receive  num- 
bers of  the  Lanteme  and  other  condemned  publica- 
tions. Of  the  former  there  were  about  160,000 
copies,  filling  forty-two  sacks.  Formerly  articles 
of  this  description  were  pounded  in  a  large  iron 
mortar,  but  at  present  the  proceeding  is  much  more 
simple.  The  agent  takes  tlie  whole  to  a  paper-fac- 
tory, where,  under  his  inspection,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water  and  reduced  to 
j)ulp,  tlien  }>a8sed  under  a  wheel  cylinder,  whence 
the  matter  issues  in  the  form  of  cardboard. 

There  really  is  nothing  new  under  the  sim.  The 
paddle-wheel  for  boats  is  seen  on  the  Assyrian  slabs, 
and  in  more  than  one  old  European  firesco.  The 
bicycle  seems  to  have  been  known  in  China  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  and  the  velocipede  was 
probably  seen  even  before  that  in  Europe.  Among 
the  ancient  painted  f^ass  in  and  about  the  once  no- 
ble church  at  Stoke  Poais  may  be  seen  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  young  fellow  who  is  astride  the  mute 
but  active  horse  :  he  is  working  his  way  along  with 
the  air  of  a  rider  who  has  introduced  a  novelty,  and 
is  being  looked  at  by  admiring  spectators.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  ancient  times 
in  the  painted  glass  windows  of  this  interesting 
church. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  last  novel  is  having  great  success 
iu  England.  The  London  Morning  Post  says : 
"  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  author 
more  in  her  element  tliau  in  these  volumes.  They 
have  all  her  playful  humor,  her  marked  individuality, 
and  her  sympatny  with  whatever  is  kindly  and  good." 
The  Literary  Churchman  considers  it  "  a  novel  of 
great  power  and  beauty,  and  something  more  than  a 
mere  novel."  "  We  rarely  get  hold  of  so  sensible  and 
well  written  a  work,"  says  the  Examiner,  "  and 
might  fill  our  columns  with  gems  taken  from  these 
pages :  but  as  that  would  not  after  all  give  any 
correct  notion  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  we  can 
only  commend  it  to  all  who  are  (tapable  of  appreci- 
ating a  thoughtful  work  where  exciting  interest  is 
made  subservient  to  solid  reasoning,  and  where 
every  chapter  yields  something  that  may  teach  aa 
well  as  amuse." 

Mu.  Greenwood's  "  Seven  Curses  of  London," 
published  simultaneously  in  this  countr}-  and  in 
England,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  last  number  of 
the  London  Athenaeum :  — 

"Proclaiming  by  his  title  that  he  sjwaks  of 
curses  and  has  little  to  say  of  blessings,  Mr.  Green- 
wood prefaces  his  collection  of  essays  with  a  table 
of  contents  which  shows  that  the  evils  to  which  he 
draws  attention  are  the  results  of  criminal  propen- 
sities, had  legislation,  and  the  thoughtlessness, 
which  is  more  productive  than  heartlessness.  of  sin 
and  the  fi-uitB  of  sin.  Tlie  doings  and  experiences 
of  neglected  children,  professional  thieves,  habitual 
mendicants,  unchaste  women,  persistent  drunkards, 
and  Ijettin^  gamblers,  are  the  topics  which  he  takes 
under  consideration.  After  describing  the  ills  that 
flow  from  the  action  of  our  immoral  classes,  and 
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from  our  scandalous  disregarti  of  the  claims  of  help- 
less infancy,  he  concludes  his  book  of  homilies  with 
two  shrewd  and  thouffhtful  chapters  on  the  conse- 
quences of  misdirected  and  wasteful  charity. 

That  the  volume  contains  pictures  as  stirring 
and  forcible  as  the  sketches  by  which  Mr.  Green- 
wood first  rendered  himself  famous,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  together  with  a  mass  of  clearly  digested  facts, 
that  will  afford  no  less  of  assistance  to  the  social 
reformer  than  of  entertainment  to  the  curious  in- 
vestigator of  the  condition  of  the  London  poor, 
"  Tlie  Seven  Curses  of  London  "  comprises  not  a 
little  writing  in  which  sympathy  for  distress  is  not 
more  conspicuous  than  humorous  suggestiveness." 

The  Spectator  thinks  Australian  loyalty  is  clearly 
genuine,  since  it  stands  the  money  test  in  its  most 
extreme  form.  The  Melbourne  Argus,  a  most  re- 
spectable paper,  the  first  in  Victoria,  announces 
that  the  I>uke  of  Edinburgh's  club  bill  for  cigars 
and  wine,  being  left  unpaid,  was  discharged  by  a 
colonist,  while  Ids  bill  from  the  fiurier  and  jeweller 
for  presents  to  his  friends,  being  also  left,  was  paid 
out  of  funds  voted  by  the  Colonial  Parliament. 
Moreover,  a  motion  is  to  be  made  in  the  Legislature 
to  repay  to  Great  Britain  the  sum  of  £3,400  voted 
in  the  estimates  of  tliis  year  for  the  presents  dis- 
tributed by  the  Prince,  and  a  return  asked  for  of 
the  more  valuable  presents  made  to  him.  The 
colonists  are  not  kind  in  the  comments  they  make 
on  the  Prince's  forgetfulness,  but  still  they  cash  up, 
anrl  clearly  that  is  with  royalty,  as  with  commonalty, 
the  main  point.  "  O  peuple  Fran9ais  ! "  said  the 
elder  Mirabeau,  "  corvdable  et  taillable  h  mise'r- 
icorde." 

AnvERTisiXG  is  carried  to  a  great  excess  in 
Paris  ;  and  yet  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper  with  a 
couple  of  pages  of  advertisements  is  altogether  un- 
known. The  man  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
little  kiosques  on  the  boulevards,  in  which  news- 
papers are  now  sold,  but  which  were  originally 
erected  solely  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  adver- 
tisements on  their  glass  panes,  received  a  small 
fortune  firom  the  company  who  carried  out  his  sug- 
gestion, and  who,  nevertheless,  pay  their  share- 
holders something  like  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent. 
It  is  the  success  of  this  speculation  that  has,  no 
doubt,  induced  a  company  to  buy  up  the  drop- 
scenes  of  certain  Paris  theatres,  which  no  longer 
display  handsome  tableaux  in  which  some  of  the 
best  kno^vn  characters  of  the  French  stage  are 
represented,  but,  in  lieu  of  these,  are  covered  with 
announcements  of  the  merits  of  the  Lait  antiph^- 
lique,  the  Chocolat  Perron,  the  Eau  de  Mclisse  des 
Carmes,  Machines  h  coudre  silencieuses,  the  Toile- 
Cataplasme,  the  Vinaigre  Balsamique,  Vdlocip^des 
inrenversables,  the  Insecticide  Vicat,  the  Moutarde 
Bordin,  and  the  other  thousand  and  one  advertise- 
ments that  have  fatigued  the  eyes  of  Parisians  for 
years. 

Consul  Markham,  in  his  official  report  to  the 
Enfjlish  Government,  gives  an  entertaining  account 
of  his  visit  to  Kiu-foo,  the  city  of  Confucius.  Mr. 
Markham  states  that  Kiu-foo  is  a  city  of  no  impor- 
tance, but  it  may  be  called  the  historical  city  of 
China.  Here  Confucius  was  educated,  lived, 
taught,  and  finally  died  and  was  buried.  His 
birthplace,  a  cave,  is  in  the  Ne-shan  IDlls,  some 
twt-nty  li  to  the  northeast.  His  representative,  a 
Kungvih,  or  Duke  of  the  Empire,  dwells  in  the  city, 
the  whole  of  the  north  and  west  of  which  is  taken 
up  with  the  grounds  of  the  ducal  palace  and  tem- 
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le  to  Confucius,  spacious  and  splendidly  wooded. 

"le  temple  is  a  building  on  a  far  more  magnificent 
scale  than  any  Mr.  Markham  saw  in  China.  Here 
are  numerous  relics  of  the  sage,  some  of  the  bronze 
censers,  &c.  bearing  date  n.  c.  2300.  The  city 
has  a  population  of  about  25,000,  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  descendants  of  Confucius,  eight  out 
of  ten  families  bearing  his  surname.  The  office  of 
Che-shien  or  magistrate  is  hereditary  in  the  family, 
as.  are  also  the  official  appointments.  When  the 
rebels  occupied  the  surrounding  country  they 
spared  the  city  of  mandarins,  declaring  that  they 
only  wished  to  destroy  the  unjust  and  corrupt 
rulers,  but  that  Confucius's  descendants  could  not 
be  so.  Except  the  fact  of  so  many  families  bearing 
the  sage's  surname,  which  requires  some  little 
explanation,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion if,  instead  of  making  books  on  the  turf,  they 
were  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Confucius, 
who,  we  may  be  sure,  never  saw  the  face  of  a  bai- 
liff in  Kiu-foo,  and  whose  bronze  censers,  &c.  were 
never  profaned  by  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  like 
some  people's  family  plate  and  racing  cups  in  these 
degenerate  days.  Tsin-hsien,  the  city  of  Mencius, 
is  similar!}-  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  that  sage  ; 
he  has  a  fine  temple,  and  his  descendants  are  pen- 
sioned by  the  State. 

Dr.  Favrot,  celebrated  as  a  ladies'  doctor,  has 
just  died  in  Paris.  The  Gaulois  asserts  that  so 
great  was  his  reputation  that  ladies  of  high  rank 
used  to  consult  him  masked.  At  Etretat,  whither 
he  was  summoned  for  a  consultation,  he  was  beset 
by  a  little  old  man,  the  type  of  a  malade  ima^inaire, 
who  offered  him  a  fabulous  sum  if  he  would  live 
■\vith  him  as  his  private  physician.  Dr.  Favrot 
peremptorily  refused  the  offer,  but  the  little  old 
man  expressed  guch  unfeigned  despair  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  separated  from  him  that  the  doctor 
permitted  him  to  follow  him  about  in  the  capacity 
of  courrier.  Thus,  wherever  Dr.  Favrot  went  he 
appealed  to  "  Jacques  "  to  know  if  he  had  tele- 
graphed for  rooms  at  hotels,  whether  dinner  had 
been  duly  ordered,  &c. ;  in  reply  to  which  the  little 
old  man  invariably  pleaded  the  state  of  his  health 
in  excuse  for  the  omission  of  his  self-imposed  duties. 
"  Ah,  you  remember,  Jacques,  our  agreement ;  each 
time  you  speak  of  your  health,  one  guinea !  No  use 
talking  to  me  about  your  will.  Dr.  Declat  lost  the 
fortune  the  Duke  de  Grammont  Caderousse  left  to 
him,  bequests  from  the  sick  to  their  physicians  being 
illegal  in  France."  The  little  old  man  instantly  and 
invariably  took  out  a  guinea,  in  spite  of  which  the 
doctor  resorted  to  every  possible  stratagem  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Once,  whilst  travelling,  he  met  two  of 
his  colleagues  ;  to  them  he  related  his  misfortune, 
and  induced  them  to  assist  him  in  his  dilemma. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Favrot  summoned  them  to  consul- 
tation on  his  ]>atient.  They  were  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing his  healtli  perfect,  and  congratulated  him 
on  there  being  no  further  necessity  for  the  contin- 
uance of  his  erratic  life  in  company  with  Dr.  Fav- 
rot. The  little  old  man  handed  his  new  advisers 
their  fees,  and  bowed  them  out  of  his  room.  The 
doctor,  having  on  the  previous  evening  taken  leave 
of  his  patient,  stole  on  foot  from  the  hotel  at  an  un- 
earthly hour,  in  order  to  start  by  the  earliest  train. 
On  the  steps  of  the  railway  tenninus  sat,  awaiting 
his  arrival,  the  little  old  man.  "  Ah,  you  thought 
to  escape  me  ;  but  here  I  am,  as  ill  as  ever,  and  I 
have  taken  my  ticket  to  accompany  you." 
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I.   BEWILDEK5IEXT   AT   BRIGHTOX. 

"  If  the  gentleman  who  found  the  lady's  glove  at 
the  ball  of  the  — th  Dragoon  Guards  at  Brighton 
on  Wednesday  last  will  be  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  London  on  Sunday  next,  he  may  heaa"  of  some- 
thing to  his  advantage." 

The  SoutluJown  Reporter  and  Devil's  Dyke 
Free  Press,  in  which  the  above  advertisement  was 
contained,  fell  from  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  reailing  that  enterprising  print  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  a  hotel  in  the  town  first  releiTcd  to,  —  the 
Sybiirite  Hotel,  facing  the  sea.  I  suppose  it  was 
the  advertisement  that  caused  the  surpi'ise,  not  to 
say  emotion,  which  evidentlv  possessed  him.  It 
could  not  be  the  attack  upon  the  Mayor,  nor  tlie  de- 
nunciation of  the  Town  Council,  nor  the  exposm-e 
of  the  Gas  Company,  nor  the  clever  article  upon 
the  dearth  oi'  local  amusements,  nor  the  pleasant 
reference  to  "  Our  Autumn  Visitors,"  nor  the  eulo- 
gistic review  of  "  Our  talented  fellow-townsman's  " 
volume  of  poems,  nor  even  tlie  facetious  letters  about 
ladles'  bonnets  and  high-heeled  boots.  Yes,  it 
must  have  been  the  advertisement. 

There  is  one  thing  tliat  a  man  is  sure  to  do  when 
an  announcement  in  a  new^spaper  exercises  upon 
him  such  an  efiect  that  he  drops  the  newspaper  up- 
on the  floor.  The  odds  are  at  least  Lombard  Street 
to  a  China  orange  that  he  picks  tlie  newspaper  up 
and  reads  the  announcement  again.  The  gentleman 
in  (luestion  adopted  tliis  inevitable  course  of  action  ; 
and  while  he  is  engaged  in  mastering  Uie  intei-est- 
ing  paragraph,  and  niaking  his  reflections  tliereup- 
on,  I  will  tell  you  who  he  was  and  all  I  knew  about 
him  up  to  this  period  of  his  career. 

Y'ou  could  see  for  yourself,  as  he  sat  in  the  bow- 
window  in  the  tmlight,  with  the  broadsheet  spread 
before  him,  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  in  the  conven- 
tional sense  of  tlie  term  ;  that  he  was  a  well-made, 
manly  looking  fellow  of  unmistakably  military  cut, 
with  a  leisurely  expressitm  of  counts-nance  suggest- 
ive of  the  fact  that  he  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  aasert 
his  good  looks,  as  they  were  sufficient  to  assert 
tliemselves  ;  and  if  he  kept  curling  that  long  tawny 
mustache  i*ound  his  thumo  and  finger  you-  might  be 
Bure  that  it  was  an  action  caused  by  nervous  anxiety 
rather  than  by  any  thought  of  improving  that  ap- 
pendage. If  you  guessed  his  age  to  be  somewhere 
Dctween  twenty  and  thirty  you  would  not  be  mis- 
taken; and  if  you  made  a  bet  that  he  was  the 
Hon.  Ilarrj*  Doncaster,  brother  to  Lord  St.  Leger, 


and  a  captain  of  light  dragoons  on  leave  from 
Lidia,  you  would  win  your  bet  beyond  all  chance 
of  dispute. 

But  you  would  never  suppose,  unless  you  hap- 
pened to  know,  what  a  troubled  life  Hany  Doncas- 
ter was  leading.  Money  had  never  been  the  strong 
point  of  his  family,  at  least  during  the  last  two  gen- 
eratians.  His  brother  the  Viscount  had  not  nmch, 
and  what  he  had  he  wanted, — for  viscounts  must 
have  money,  of  course,  come  what  may.  His  family 
set  Harry  up  in  the  cavalry,  —  he  took  a  great  deal 
of  setting  up,  by  the  way,  thouo;h  he  got  his  promo- 
tion by  luck,  —  and  he  inherited  some  private  means 
from  his  mother.  But  in  reference  to  the  lattei  he 
made  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  confounding 
capital  with  income ;  and  tlie  original  sum,  after 
several  abortive  settlements  in  life,  refused  at  last 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  an  unscrupulous  check- 
book, and  disappeared  indignantly-  below  the  finan- 
cial horizon.  After  this  pecuniary  crisis  Harry 
Doncaster,  as  far  as  any  additions  to  his  jiay  were 
concerned,  was  supported,  like  the  hospitals,  by 
voluntary  contributions.  But  the  voluntary  system 
was  no  substitute  for  an  establishment  in  his  case; 
and  in  a  thorough  state  of  disendowmcnt,  without 
edifices,  glebes,  or  any  consolation  of  the  kind,  he 
found  liimself  in  a  state  which  he  described  as  "  de- 
pendent on  the  generosity  of  my  family,  wjio  refuse 
to  give  me  anything."  Then  he  began  to  borrow, 
which  was  crisis  the  second  in  his  career.  He  be- 
gan by  merely  overdrawing  with  his  agents ;  and 
Cox,  it  must  be  said  for  that  obliging  firm,  allowed 
him  a  considei-able  fling.  But  there  is  a  piint 
when  even  Cox  loses  jiatience ;  and  Harry  Doncas- 
ter, when  he  found  his  pay  looking  verj'  small  in 
perspective,  compared  with  the  massive  foreground, 
of  liability,  did  not  relish  the  effect  of  the  picture, 
and  stmared  up  with  Cox  by  a  great  convulsive  ef- 
fort. It  was  Uien  that  he  togk  to  borrowing  in  a 
direct  manner,  and  came  to  crisis  the  second,  as  I 
have  said.  Now  crisis  the  second  would  not  much 
matter;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  crisis  the  third 
when  borrowing  becomes  so  difficult  as  to  approach 
the  confines  of  impossibility.  ' 

And  to  tliis  gloomy  boundarj-,  I  regret  to  sa^', 
Harry  Doncaster  liad  arrived  at  tlie  perio<i  m 
question.  He  did  not  know,  as  he  declared,  how 
to  turn  himself  round,  and  performed  the  jirocess 
only,  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  financial  fire,  the 
circle  narrowing  with  every  successive  sun.  He 
began  serious  borrowing  in  Indi.i,  —  tliat  gorgeous 
land  which  has  the  fatal  gift  of  credit  in  a  bewil- 
dering degree,  —  and  where  the  trail  of  the  ser- 
pent (of  high  interest)  extends  from  the  rice-fields 
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of  Ben;:al  to  the  rose-fflirtleiw  of  Civshmere.  He 
had  a  '"iow  debt!»  in  finglanil  at  the  tiiiie.  lie  , 
thought  they  would  not  matter ;  but  tliey  did. 
And  "he  soon  found  that  the  process  which  follows 
non-payment  in  the  one  c;ountry  is  much  the  same 
as  the  process  which  follows  non-payment  in  the 
other ;  thd  principal  difference  being  that  ia  India 
you  are  arrested  by  a  bailiff  In  s  looser  pair  of  i 
trousers.  On  coming  home  upon  leave  he  made 
another  discovery,  —  that  Eastern  impecuniosity  is 
a  tree  of  hardy  growth,  and  will  bear  transplanting 
to  the  West  with  considerable  success.  It  was 
with  a  4)rofound  conviction  of  this  important  troth 
that  he  began  serious  borrowing  in  his  native  land ; 
and  for  a  time  his  native  land  treated  him  with  her 
well-known  liberality  in  the  way  of  advances,  and 
equally  well-known  consideration  with  regard  to 
their  return.  But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  tliat  for  payment  comes  with  remarkable  punc- 
tuality, and  when  it  really  means  businesi!  is  apt  to 
be  a  ditHcult  customer.  This  is  just  what  Harry 
Doncaster  is  beginning  to  discover  when  we  find 
him  at  the  Brighton  hotel  conning  over  the  adver- 
tisement. He  ha*  exhausted  worlds  of  leave,  and 
will  have  to  imagine  new  if  he  wants  much  more  of 
it.  But  he  dares  not  return  to  his  regiment  under 
present  circumstances,  and  remaining  in  England 
seems  equally  out  of  the  question.  He  has  an  idea 
that  the  interior  of  Africa  would  be  a  proper  part 
of  the  world  for  his  future  sojourn ;  but  a  recent 
event  has  made  him  reluctant  to  turn  liis  back  upon 
the  land  of  his  youth;  and  the  latter  feeling,  I 
fancy,  has  some  connection  with  the  advertise- 
ment. 

Were  I  to  follow  the  example  of  many  misguided 
novelists  1  should  represent  Harry  Doncaster,  at 
this  juncture,  as  soliloquizing  aloud,  and  giving  a 
Bumn.ary  of  liis  past  life  and  present  prospects,  with 
a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  question  which  oc- 
cupies his  attention,  for  the  benefat  of  anybody  who 
might  happen  to  be  listening.  But  people  never  do 
this  in  real  life ;  and,  confining  myself  to  facts,  I 
shall  simply  mention  that  a  few  muttered  words  es- 
cape him  to  this  effect ; 

"  Must  be  meant  for  me,  —  will  risk  it,  —  can't 
come  to  any  grief  on  a  Sunday." 

And  with  the  newspaper  still  in  his  hand  he 
ri80^  with  the  intention  of  making  for  the  fireplace, 
by  the  side  of  which  is  the  only  bell-handle  he  hap- 
pens to  call  to  mind,  though  there  are  half  a  dozen 
about  the  room.  But  he  pauses  in  the  act,  for 
there  is  a  stranger  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  bell- 
handle,  finishing  his  dinner  in  a  leisurely  manner; 
and  it  is  evident  that  Ham-  Doncaster  cannot  get 
to  the  bell  without  distiu-bing  the  stranger.  The 
two  have  been  taking  their  respective  repasts  a  few 
paces  apart.  Each  has  been  well  aware  of  the 
pri't^ence  of  the  other,  but  each  has  ignored  the 
other's  existence,  as  in  conventional  duty  bound,  — 
a  very  proper  arrangement,  by  the  way,  in  a  public 
room,  which  ought  to  be  a  private  room  to  anybody 
wha  pleases  to  make  it  so. 

Having  an  obiect  in  so  doing,  Harry  Doncaster 
considers  himsou  warranted  in  addressing  the  stran- 
ger, which  he  does  by  asking  him  to  ring  the 

There  are  various  ways  of  asking  a  man  to  ring 
a  bell,  and  Harry's,  upon  this  occasion,  was  a  little 
unceremonious,  —  unintentionallv  so.  But  the 
stranger  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  had  evidently  no 
int^'ntion  of  ordering  the  other  stranger's  carriage, 
as  the   superb  gentleman  who  invonttnl  Brighton 


did  with  Mr.  Bruuuueli  under  similar  circumstaiiees ; 
for  before  the  waiter  could  obey  the  summons  hu 
remarked  to  Captain  Doncaster,  — 

"  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  1  have  obeyed  your 
orders."  . 

"  Indeed,"  said  Harry ;  "  I  don't  reufember  that 
yuu  have  served  with  me." 

"  No,  but  I  have  served  things  for  you  at  Har- 
row ;  don't  vou  remember  your  fag.  Jack  Shom- 
cliffe?"        ■ 

"  Of  course  I  do,  and  !  am  verj-  glad  to  see  you 
again,  but  should  not  liave  known  you,  you  're  so  al- 
tered." Ml*.  Shorncliffe,  as  he  now  appeared,  was 
a  person  of  small  stature,  jjarticularly  neatly  and 
compactly  built,  with  a  face  that  was  particularly 
neat  and  compact  also,  and  the  same  character  be- 
longed to  his  hirsute  adornments.  He  had  a  verj- 
keen  eye,  and  was  ven-  decided  in  speech  and  man- 
ner. 

"  Well,  j'ou  don't  exj)ect  me  to  look  such  a  fool 
as  I  was  then,"  said  he.  "  I  knew  you  at  once ; 
saw  you  the  night  before  last  at  the  Plungers'  ball, 
but  couldn't  speak  to  you,  —  alwavs  Tvith  some 
girl." 

"  You  mean  you  were." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  you  seemed  to  be  mooning 
about  doing  nothing." 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  yourself,  in  another 
sense  ?  You  were  going  into  the  service,  but  I 
never  heard  of  you,  or  noticed  Aour  name  in 
Hart?" 

"  No ;  the  paternity  changed  his  mind  about  me. 
He  made  the  discovery  that  at  least  nine  out  of  ten 
of  our  immediate  family  who  have  gone  into  the  army 
have  punctually  coine  to  grief  and  are  at  the  present 
time  head  over  ears  in  debt." 

Harry  could  not  denv  that  there  are  officers  in 
the  arm}'  in  such  a  predicament. 

"  So  he  put  me  in  his  bank  instead,  where  I  am 
a  jiartner,  —  awfully  rich,  —  want  a  few  hundreds, 
eh?" 

Harry  started  at  the  question,  — jestingly  put  as 
it  was, — for  he  was  by  no  means  used  to  such 
pleasant  inquiries.  For  a  moment  he  felt  a  fiend- 
ish temptation,  but  he  restrained  himself.  The 
thing  would  never  do ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Shorncliffe  ab- 
ruptly returned  to  the  subject  of  the  ball. 

"  1  saw  who  you  were  looking  after  there,  —  the 
unknown  enchantress  with  the  pompous  itapa. 
Did  you  find  out  who  they  were  ?  I  could  n't. 
Crovemor  must  be  an  alderman,  I  suspect :  they 
came  from  London,  that  was  all  I  could  i)iek  up." 

Harry  Doncaster  looked  a  little  confused,  but  he 
answered,  carelessly,  — 

"Ah !  I  know  the  people  you  mean,  but  I  did 
not  find  out  their  names.  Of  course  I  admired  the 
lady,  like  everybody  else." 

"  Sui)erb  creature,"  pursued  Mr.  Shorncliffe. 
"  It  would  be  invidious  to  particularize  where  all 
is  perfection,  as  puffing  critics  say  in  the  jiapers ; 
but  I  think  her  great  |X)ints  are  her  eyes  and  shoul- 
ders, —  it  would  be  aifficult  to  say  which  are  the 
brightest  of  the  two." 

Harry  Doncaster  i)retended  to  laugh  at  this  criti- 
cism, but  did  not  half  like  it.  Jack  Shorncliffe 
proceeded,  — 

"  I  suspect  her  eyes  are  too  blue  to  be  very 
bright  by  day ;  but  there  is  no  mistake  about  her 
shoulders.  Alabaster  is  a  ridiculous  comparison. 
There  are  no  comi)lexion8  like  alabaster,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  there  were ;  her  shoulders 
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are  umply  like  ivory,  and  the  olephant  tribe  ought 
to  be  much  ubU<;uil  to  ine  for  tliu  QOiupuri;<on." 

Harry  was  getting  anjiry  by  this  time,  but  ho 
retrained  from  any  manife^^tation  which  mi^ht  be- 
tray his  8i'cret  (you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he 
had  a  8tH;ret),  or,  still  woriie,  make  him  appear 
ridioulous.     ITie   subject  of  conversation,  too,  was 

Sleasant  to  him  upon  any  terms,  so  he  allowed 
homclifie  to  iiroceecl. 

"  I  should  like  very  miK>h  to  know  who  found 
horfjlove,"  pursued  tliat  gentleman.  '•!  know  that 
she  io.st  one,  for  a  man  who  saw  her  leaving  the 
ball  sjiid  she  turned  round  to  look  for  it  while  ste})- 
ping  into  her  carriage,  and  that  the  governor  s^aid, 
'  O,  it  iloes  n't  matter,  you  are  close  at  homo.' 
You  have  seen  the  advertisement  in  the  paper, 
of  course.  Ah  1  you  have  (he  paper  in  your 
hand." 

Harry  Doncaster,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
coUocjuy,  had  taken  his  seat  at  Shorneliffe's  table, 
and  had  brought  the  South  Down  Reporter  and 
Devil's  Dyke  Free  Press  witli  him,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  did  not  think  of  laying  it  down. 
However,  there  was  no  betrayal  involved,  and 
HiUTv  i^iinply  said  that  he  had  seen  tho  advertise- 
ment, adding,  what  was  strictly  true,  that  he  was 
as  much  mystified  by  it  as  his  eom()anion. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  matter  did  not 
end  here.  The  two  gentlemen  spent  the  evening 
together,  as  well  as  that  process  could  be  performed 
in  the  absence  of  private  engagements ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  walki-d  out  ui)on  the  new  pier,  and  re- 
turned at  ten  o'clock  or  so  to  the  hotel,  where  they 
were  both  staying.  During  their  walk  the  conver- 
sation had  not  faUen  uix>n  tjie  lady  of  the  lost  glove, 
but  it  did  so  when  they  returned,  and  Jack  Shorn- 
clifie,  growing  confidential,  avovired  hiinself  an  ar- 
dent a(hnirer  of  tho  lady,  whose  acquaintance,  he 
said,  he  was  determined  to  make.  The  family 
lived  in  London,  he  knew,  and  if  nobody  would  in- 
tro<luoe  him  he  would  introduce  himself  He  was 
possessed,  he  added,  of  •'  a  genial  audacity  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  cheek,"  that  never  failed 
in  gueh  cases.  This  was  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
Harry  Doncaster ;  but  he  could  not  help  remember- 
ing that  one  stranger  has  as  much  rignt  to  be  in 
love  with  a  lady  as  another  stranger.  When,  how- 
ever, Jack  Shorneliffe  grew  bold  over  his  not  im- 
qualified  seltzer,  and  began  to  express  his  admi- 
ration in  a  similar  strain  to  that  in  which  he  had 
previously  indulged,  Harry  remonstrated,  somewhat 
to  the  speaker's  astonishment,  — 

"  Why,  the  lady  is  nothing  to  you  ?  "  said  Shom- 
cliffe,  inquiringly. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  replied  Harry.  And  thi-n,  I 
regret  to  say,  he  was  weak  enough  to  own  the 
state  of  his  own  feelings,  and,  what  was  worse,  to 
acknowledge  himself  as  the  finder  of  the  glove, 
which  article  he  produced  from  his  breast-pocket 
in  proof  of  the  assertion. 

Mr.  ShornclifTe  wa^^  very  far  firom  relisliing  this 
revelation,  and  the  pair  presently  found  one  an- 
other's society  not  quite  so  pleasant  as  it  had  been 
before.  They  discovered,  in  fact,  that  sitting  up 
was  a  bore,  and  determined  to  go  to  bed.  Harry 
Doncaster  was  the  first  to  leave.  He  did  not  go  to 
bed,  but  went  out  for  another  walk  by  the  sea. 

When  he  returned  to  his  room  he  felt  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  remembering  that  it  would 
not  be  well  for  its  contents  to  come  under  the  no- 
tice of  his  sen'ant  in  the  morning. 

The  glove  was  gone  I 


M.   WHAT   HAPPENED    AT  THE   ZOOLOOICAL  GAB- 
DENB. 

Sunday  at  the  Zoological.  The  season  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  but  the  day  is  one  of  the  fullest  that 
there  has  been  since  its  beginning.  Eveiybody  is 
then' ;  but  that  is  not  saying  enough.  There  are 
all  the  necessary  nobodies  to  keep  the  everjbodies 
in  coimtenance,  and  save  them  from  starinir  at  one 
another  like  idiots.  There  is  even  a  Royal  IVince 
and  a  Royal  Princess,  and  these  illustrious  person- 
ages actually  seem  to  like  being  present,  for  nobody 
bores  them  with  intrusive  attentions. 

The  day  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
fullest  of  the  season,  and  the  one  fact,  I  suppose, 
accounts  considerably  tor  the  other.  It  has  doubt- 
less influenced  the  toilets,  which  are  lighter  and 
airier  than  ever,  as  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned  ; 
and  what  wonderful  coiffiires  these  same  ladies  wear  I 
Coiffures  seem  to  reach  their  culminating  point  at 
the  Zoological ;  go  anywhere  afterwards  and  you 
always  notice  a  declension. 

There  is  notliing  to  do,  of  course,  at  the  Zoologi- 
cal after  you  have  been  to  see  some  of  your  favorite 
animals.  There  are  always  a  few  of  these  in  fash- 
ion, and  you  "  do  "  these  rigorously.  This  object 
accomplished,  you  concentrate  your  attention  upon 
trying  to  get  chairs,  a  pleasing  pursuit  which  passes 
away  an  hom*  very  well.  As  everj'body  tries  to 
get  chairs,  I  suppose  they  are  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates who  walk  about ;  and  it  is  well  that  some- 
body should  so  disport  themselves,  otherwise  sitting 
would  be  comparatively  dull  work. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  to  whom  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention,  has  l>een  foraging  for  seats  ever 
since  he  entered  the  gardens.  He  has  not  regarded 
the  chase,  like  more  philosophical  persons,  as  an  in- 
cidental piece  of  amusement,  and  has  been  actually 
out  of  temper  at  the  delay.  But  see,  he  has  at  last 
brought  down  his  game,  and  comes  upon  the  grass 
with  a  chair  in  each  hand ;  and  his  satisfaction  is 
complete  when,  on  joining  two  ladies  who  form  his 
j)arty,  he  finds  that  one  of  them  has  found  a  seat 
for  herself.  As  he  also  is  thus  saved  from  stand- 
ing you  might  suppose  that  he  would  begin  to  be 
amiable.  But  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
dislikes  the  place  and  the  people  also,  and,  as  he 
says,  does  n't  care  who  knows  it.  A  more  insane 
way  of  passing  the  afternoon  he  cannot  conceive, 
and  he  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  in  audible 
terms.  He  is  a  portly  person  with  a  pink  face, 
dresses  scrupulously  in  black,  with  a  white  cravat 
of  a  previous  period  of  society,  and  a  big  diamond 
brooch  in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  wliich  "  would  buy 
half  Northumberlee,"  if  half  Northunjberlee  hap- 
pened to  be  for  sale.  Both  his  pink  face  and  his 
portliness  are  appearances  in  his  favor.  Neither  is 
too  pronounced,  and  botli  draw  that  nice  line 
between  prosperity  and  apoplexy  which  one  always 
rejoices  to  see  in  elderly  gentlemen. 

Of  the  two  ladies  one  is  evidently  his  wife  and 
the  other  apparently  his  daughter. 

His  wife  is  tall,  stately,  and  reserved ;  grandly 
rather  than  gaylv  dressed,  like  many  courtly  jjer- 
Rons  of  her  period  in  life  whom  one  meets  in  the 
exclusive  circles  of  Madame  Tussaud,  —  persons 
whose  manners  have  considerably  more  thAn  the 
repose  which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere ; 
tor  so  little  influenced  are  they  by  vulgar  emotion 
that  a  condesoending  inclination  of  tlie  head,  or  a 
haughty  turn  of  that  appendage  upon  their  aristo- 
cratic shoulders  are  all  the  signs  they  deign  to  make 
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of  tiikin"  the  :^iuallc!-t  interest  in  their  f'ellow-crea- 
tiires. 

'llie  lady  in  (juestion  has  evidently  modelled  her- 
self upon  one  of  these  courtly  dames.  You  can 
sec  at  a  glance  that  her  ideas  of  good-breeding  are 
entirely  of  a  negative  character ;  and  without  over^ 
ht-aring  any  family  conversations  you  may  be  sure 
that  she  tells  her  daughter  not  to  do  this  and  not 
to  do  that,  because  great  people  never  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  nedecting,  of  course,  to  add  what  it  is 
that  great  peojile  do  do,  and  in  what  respects  the  na- 
ture of  their  activity  differs  from  that  of  little  i)eople. 

Her  (laughter,  ah  I  her  daughter  is  very  differ- 
ent. You  have-  heard  some  account  of  her  in  the 
artless  criticism  of  Mr.  Shorncliffe  ;  for — there 
need  be  no  mysterv  in  the  matter  —  she  is  indeed 
the  unknown  encKantress  of  the  Plungers'  ball ! 
But  Mr.  Shorncliffe,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  and 
lowers  of  description,  did  nothing  like  justice  to 
her  loveliness,  which  in  its  general  character  was 
like  that  of  a  lolling  lily,  if  you  can  fancy  a  lolling 
lily  witli  an  aggressive  abundance  of  chestnut  hair 
and  eyes  the  color  of  the  corn-flower.  She  has,  as  Mr. 
Shorncliffe  observed,  an  ivory  delicacy  of  surface ; 
bnt  that  gentleman  forgot  to  mention  the  pale  coral 
tints  that  gave  it  relief.  I  am  bound  to  admit  also, 
on  my  own  account,  that  I  have  never  beheld  a  lily, 
lolling  or  otherwise,  aiTayed  to  such  purpose  in  pale 
blue.  It  was  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  and  the  lily' 
combined. 

But  it  will  save  trouble  to  tell  you  at  once  who 
these  people  are. 

Mr.  Surbiton  is  principally  known  for  having 
made  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  a  very  good  rei>- 
utation  to  have,  and  will  carry  its  subject  a  consid- 
(.■rable  way  into  society.  It  is  not  quite  understood 
h:w  the  money  had  been  made,  except,  I  suppose, 
by  Mr.  Surbiton's  old  and  more  immediate  friends ; 
but  he  is  supposed  to  have  begun  in  a  very  sqiall 
way  and  ended  in  a  very  large  way,  and  being  now 
retired  he  is,  of  course,  in  no  way  at  all.  But  do 
not  .'iupjwse  that  people  in  general  cai*e  in  what 
particular  line  of  business  the  money  had  been 
made,  and  very  few  would  trouble  themselves  on 
the  subject  but  for  Mrs.  Surbiton's  horror  at  any 
hint  of  her  husband  having  been  in  trade,  which 
makes  her  friends  laugh  occasionally,  and  of  course 
tends  to  keep  the  fact  before  their  eyes. 

Two  thirds  of  her  life,  I  should  think,  are  passed 
in  trying  to  conceal  what  she  considers  this  family 
disgrace,  and,  as  far  as  any  degree  of  success  is 
concerned,  she  might  as  well  pixjclaim  it  periodi- 
cally from  the  house-t^rps.  Her  main  object  at  the 
present  time  is  to  enect  an  aristocratic  alliance 
with  her  daughter.  That  young  lady,  by  the  way, 
is  happily  uninfluenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  her 
parent:*.  Being  no  more  than  seventeen  or  eigh- 
ti  TM  .cars  of  age,  she  is  not  able  to  remember  the 
lnniii!<'r  state  of  the  family,  and  havin*  been  edu- 
cated away  from  home  she  is  unaffected  by  any  of 
its  traditions. 

Si;  ircelv-  have  Mr.  and  Mi*s.  Surbiton  and  their 
(I  m._'liter  taken  possesision of  their  chairs  than  they 
.-ire  joined  bv  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,  who  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  head  of  the  family  in  a  man- 
ner indicative  of  some  special  errand. 

But  I  must  here  leave  them  to  note  a  scene  which 
is  enacting  in  another  part  of  the  gardens. 


i'^: 


"-  Inrry  Doncaster  has  been  two  or  three  times  up 
:in'l  down  that  long  walk  where  the  walkers  seem 
to  congregate  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  in 


chairs.  He  has  performed  the  process  witli  some 
impatience,  having^  an  object  in  view  apart  from 
bi'ing  stared  at.  But  his  glances  right  and  left  are 
evidently  not  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  some  per- 
sons of  whom  he  seems  to  be  in  quest,  and  £^ler 
mingling  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  cro\Vd  on  the 
grass  he  turns  away  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  being 
alone.  His  mood  is  plainly  not  a  pleasant  one, 
and  he  seems  preoccupied  to  an  extent  incompati- 
ble with  enjoyment  of.  the  Zoological.  So  he  sits 
under  a  tree  and  has  an  interview  with  himself,  — 
a  very  unsatisfactorj-  interview,  I  should  say,  judging 
from  his  frowns  and  occasional  ej  aculations.  It  would 
end  in  a  violent  quarrel,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  for  a 
diversion  caused  by  the  appearamce  of  a  stranger. 

Harry  Doncaster,  being  rather  slender  in  figure 
than  otherwise,  did  not  occupy  the  entire  seven  or 
eight  feet  of  the  bench  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to 
rest ;  so  the  stranger  availed  himself  of  the  vacant 
accommodation.  Tliis  stranger  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  persons  you  ever  beheld.  He  was  not  a 
fat  man,  but  he  was  certainly  a  plump  man,  with  a 
beaming,  radiant  presence,  confirmed  by  his  face, 
which  was  so  happy  and  healthy,  smiling  and  be- 
nevolent, as  to  be  irresistibly  attractive.  A  san- 
guine complexion  and  sandy  hair  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  prevailing  effect,  but  the 
genial  nature  of  the  stranger  shone  especially  in  his 
eyes. 

Harry  Doncaster,  preoccupied  though  he  was, 
could  not  avoid  notice  of  these  characteristics ;  so 
when  the  sti'anger  spoke  to  him  he  did  not  resent 
the  intrusion,  but  showed  himself  to  be  favorably 
impressed. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me,  Captain  Doncaster  ?  " 
said  the  stranger. 

Captain  Doncaster  could  not  dispute  the  proposi- 
tion.    The  stranger  continued,  — 

"  No  doubt  you  do  not ;  you  were  a  small  boy 
when  we  used  to  meet.  But  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  j'our  father,  the  late  viscount, —  was,  I  may 
say,  his  friend,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  obliging  him 
in  many  Avays.  Always  happy  to  do  it,  too,  having 
the  greatest  respect  for  loim  and  his  family.  Be- 
sides, it 's  always  better  to  make  friends  than  ene- 
mies, and  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  some 
good  in  his  generation  if  he  only  has  his  heart  in 
the  right  place." 

Harry  Doncaster  was  charmed  to  hear  such  gen- 
erous sentiments,  and  professed  some  hereditary 
gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  to  his  father,  not 
that  he  knew  their  natm-e,  but  he  guessed  that  they 
might  have  been  of  a  pecuniar}-  character. 

"  You  do  remember  my  name,  I  dare  say,"  pui> 
sued  his  obliging  neighbor,  —  "  Matthew  Hardcas- 
tle." 

■  Harry  Doncaster  thought  he  remembered  it, — 
was  not  sure,  —  yes,  he  certainly,  —  it  seemed  fa- 
miliar to  him,  —  he  must  have  heard  it  at  home 
when  he  was  young. 

"  Ah !  I  thought  you  had  not  forgotten  my  name, 
at  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Hardeastle,  with  a  pleasant 
chuckle  ;  *'  and  now  let  me  tell  you  vhy  I  have  re- 
called myself  to  your  recollection.  Frankly,  I  wish 
to  render  you  a  service.  There  is  too  little  sym- 
pathy in  this  world  between  man  and  man ;  we 
ought  all  to  do  more  for  one  another  than  we  do ; 
the  curse  of  the  world  is  selfishness." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Harry  Doncaster,  "  it  is 
charming  to  hear  you  express  such  noble  sentiments, 
but  I  am  not  aware  in  what  manner  you  can  do  me 
a  service.     I  am  full  of  troubles,  but  they  are  of  a 
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nature  very  diflioult  to  provide  for,  and  a   stran- 
ger —  " 

"  Not  a  stranger,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ilardcastle, 
takiufi  Harry's  hand  and  «rraspin<^  it  with  much 
warmth  ;  "  say  a  friend.  It  is  indeed  in  m^  power 
to  render  you  a  service,  and  fortunately  it  is  not 
necessary  to  test  mv  friendliness  by  any  sacrifice 
on  my  own  part.  I'he  service  I  am  able  to  render 
vou  will  cost  me  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
be  a  gainer  by  conferring  an  obligation  in  another 
quarter,  not  a  pecuniary  obligation  of  cour?;e. 
Wliat  I  mean  is  that  I  shall  gain  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  the  family  of  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  and 
that  is  payment  to  me  cnou";h.  Nobody  ever  said 
that  Matt  Hardcastle  ever  did  a,  good  action  only 
for  money,  though  that  perhaps  is  no  merit  of  mine. 
I  don't  know  what  I  might  have  done  hatl  I  been 
poor,  and  we  must  alwajs  be  charitable  to  the  er- 
rors of  needy  men.  Happily  I  have  always  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation." 

'*  You  puzzle  me,"  said  Captain  Doncaster,  who 
tliought  that  his  new  friend  would  indeed  be  a  clev- 
er fellow  if  he  could  do  anything  for  hhn.  But  he 
remembered  that  he  had  read  ot  equally  wonderful 
things  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments." 

"Now  let  me  be  frank  with  you,"  Mr.  Hard- 
castle continued.  "  I  know  your  position  at  the 
present  moment  to  be  one  of  great  embarrassment. 
I  know  that  you  have  for  years  jiast  spent  a  CTeat 
deal  more  than  your  income.  You  have  had  ex- 
pectations, doubtless,  and  were  justified  in  so  do- 
ing ;  but  these  expectations  have  not  been  realized 
as  yet,  and  you  have  no  time  to  wait  for  them.  I 
know  that  besides  a  —  if  I  ma|V  so  call  it  —  some- 
what reckless  personal  expenmture,  pardonable  in 
a  young  man  of  family  belonging  to  an  expensive 
regiment,  you  have  been  unfortimate  in  horses  and 
have  dropped  a  little  at  cards.  You  have  met 
debts  of  honor  by  contracting  legal  obligations. 
There  are  some  of  them  cotisiderably  over  due,  and 
unless  —  in  the  immortal  words  of  our  friend  Mi- 
cawber  —  'something  turns  up'  for  you,  you  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  ruined  man." 

Harry  was  obliged  to  o-wn  that  this  was  but  too 
faithful  a  picture  of  his  state  and  prospects  in  life ; 
but  he  expressed  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Hard- 
castle should  have  arrived  at  bo  accurate  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  condition. 

"  Never  mind  how  I  came  to  know  it,"  said  that 
gentleman,  in  his  most  genial  manner ;  "  I  know  a 
great  many  things  about  a  great  many  people  that 
they  little  suspect.  The  fact  is  that  I  have  rather 
a  specialty  for  doing  friendly  offices  for  people  in 
my  humble  way,  and  such  cases  reach  my  ears 
sooner  than  they  reach  those  of  most  men.  Now 
there  is  only  one  way  of  extricating  yourself  from 
your  difficulties,  and  that  one  way  is  —  marriage." 
Harry  Doncaster  was  deeply  disappointed  at  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  proixjsed.  As  u  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  before  1  Why,  it  is  the  first  idea  that 
occurs  to  ever}-  spendthrift  who  is  hard  pressed. 
Harry  did  not  avow  this  contemptuous  opinion, 
however,  but  contented  himself  with  saying,  — 

"  I  am  nmch  obliged,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  sug- 
gestion, and  I  must  confess  it  had  occurred  to  me 
before.  But  there  has  always  been  this  difficulty 
in  the  way.  I  have  a  prejudice  against  marrying 
a  woman  I  don't  like,  and  I  have  hitherto  been 
unal)Ie  to  combine  the  necessan'  conditions.  When 
I  have  liked,  or  fancied  that  I  have  liked,  a  girl, 
she  has  always  turned  out  to  be  without  a  penny, 
and  richer  than  mvself  onlv  tlu-on^h  ha vinir  no  debts. 


On  the  other  hand,  women  with  fortunes  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  them  to  take  me,  debts  and 
all,  have  always  been  objectionable  persons  one 
way  or  another,  besides  being  mostly  cads.  Indeed, 
women  in  my  own  rank  of  life  are  not  to  be  had 
under  the  conditions,  and  I  have  never  found  any 
with  money  enough  whom  I  cared  even  to  ask.  I 
am  not  verj'  particular  about  grade,  but  in  any 
grade  I  have  always  met  witli  the  same  difficulty. 
As  for  selling  myself  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  my 
creditors,  I  have  not  quite  arrived  at  that  pitch  of 
heroism.  Of  the  two  I  prefer  the  creditors  to  the 
kind  of  wife  I  could  get,  —  they  may  ruin  me,  but 
they  cannot  force  me  to  suffer  my  rum  in  their  so- 
ciety." 

"  But  if  I  could  introduce  you  to  a  lady  whom 
you  would  be  sure  to  like  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined 
Harry  Doncaster,  somewhat  decidedly,  and  getting 
rather  red  in  the  face,  "  I  have  reasons  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  for  not  being  prepared  to  make  the  experi- 
ment." 

"  An  attachment  already  formed,  eh  ?  Excuse 
me,  —  I  am  an  older  man  than  you,  —  for  asking  the 
question.  It  is  so,  I  see  by  your  face.  No  doubt 
it  does  you  honor,  and  so  do  all  the  sentiments 
you  have  expressed.  It  is  something  strange  to 
meet  with  the  finer  feelings  in  a  man  who  has 
passed  through  your  career.  But  supposing  that 
I  could  assist  you  with  the  object  of  your  choice  ?  " 

"  My  dear  s'ii-,  I  have  not  told  you  that  I  have  any 
choice,  and  I  repeat —  " 

"  Now,  ray  dear  friend,  don't  make  a  stranger  of 
me,  who  only  wish  to  oblige  you.  It  is  just  possi- 
ble that  your  choice  —  or  shall  I  call  it  yom*  fancy  ? 
—  is  but  a  few  days  old." 

"  You  are  certainlv  determined,  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
to  know  as  much  as  1  know  myself." 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  you  never  yet  spoke  to 
the  lady?" 

"Mr.  Hardcastle,  I  —  " 

"  ITiat  you  do  not  even  know  her  name  ?  " 

"  You  are  most  determined  in  your  interrogato- 
ries." 

"  That  you  never  saw  her  but  once,  —  at  a 
ball?" 

"  Well  you  evidently  know  something  about  it," 
said  Harry  Doncaster,  his  first  instinct  of  resent- 
ment appeased  as  he  found  his  obliging  friend  real- 
ly as  well  informed  as  he  jiretended  to  be. 

"  Supposing,  then,  as  I  have  said,  I  could  intro- 
duce you  to  tlie  lady  in  question  ?  " 

"  You  would  indeedplease  me,  but  I  know  not  to 
what  it  could  lead.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  came 
here  on  purpose  to  see  her ;  but  even  had  I  seen  her 
I  should  scarcely  have  ventured  to  introduce  myself, 
for  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  either  she  or  her 
family  desired  to  meet  me,  and  the  only  excuse  I 
had  ror  intruding  I  have  somehow  lost." 

"  You  have  lost  the  glove,  then  ?  " 

"  And  you  know  about  the  glove  !  " 

"  Yes. '  I  agree  with  you  that  they  were  not  like- 
ly to  advertise  for  such  a  verj-  unimportant  article, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  strange  if  they  advertised 
for  you." 

»  That  is  just  what  occuiTcd  to  mc.  And  you 
have  seen  the  advertisement  too  ?  " 

"  Well,  1  have  heanl  about  it.  But  yon  won't 
want  the  glove  if  I  present  you  myself." 

Harry  Doncaster  could  not  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion; and  in  a  few  minutes  the  paii-  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  promenaders,  and  peering  in  everj-  di- 
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rectioa  among  the  occupants  of  tho  niuch-covetcd 
chain. 

I  loft  the  Surbiton  party  taking  tlieir  rest,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  a  stranger.  You  may  guess  who  it 
wa?,  —  Mr.  bhorncUflFe,  of  course. 

Mr.  Shomcliffe  rushed  in  where  Captain  Doncas- 
ter  feare<l  to  trexwi ;  but  lie  considered  himself  the 
lesser  fool  of  the  two  on  that  account,  and  I  suppose 
he  was  in  the  right. 

Lifting  his  hat  with  a  half-recognition  of  the  la- 
dies this  enterprising  gentleman  addressed  himself 
to  Mr.  Surbiton,  who  rof^e  from  his  seat  with  a  cei^ 
tain  air  of  defennce ;  for  Mr.  Shorncliffe's  manners 
^vore  imposing  —  to  Mr.  Surbiton,  at  any  rate. 

••  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  intruding  upon  you 
liLi-c,"  said  l^Ir.  Shorncliffe,  with  composed  audac- 
ity, "  in  obedience  to  your  hint." 

"My  hint,  sir,"  rojplied  Mr.  Surbiton,  surprised 
out  of  politeness,     *'  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Mean,  sir !  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  for- 
gotten the  Plungers'  —  the  Dragoon  Guards'  ball 
at  Brighton,  and  the  advertisement  in  the  South 
Down  ilL'porter  ?     /  am  the  finder  of  the  glove." 

The.  latter  communication  was  conveyed  in  alow, 
confidential  tone,  as  if  it  bore  the  weight  of  a  state 
secret.  Poor  Mr.  Siu-biton  was  sorely  perplexed. 
As  soon  as  he  could  find  words  to  reply,  he  said,  — 

"  Ball  !  Yes,  I  remember  the  ball,  and  a  very 
dull  ailair  it  was.  But  wljat  the  douce  you  mean 
by  the  advertisement  and  the  glove  I  can't  say. 
You  must  take  me  for  somebody  else,  or  have  gone 
clean  out  of  your  senses." 

And  here  the  horrible  idea  seized  upon  Mr.  Sur- 
biton that  he  had  to  do  with  a  lunatic  of  a  danger- 
ous kind  ;  so,  with  a  precautionary  instinct,  as  cred- 
itable to  him  as  his  promptitude  of  action,  he  seized 
the  chair  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting,  covered 
himself  with  it,  and  covered  the  ladies  with  it,  while 
awaiting  a  further  demonstration  on  the  other  side. 

Tho  attitude  was  so  unusual  at  the  Zoological  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  several  bystanders;  but 
they  were  well-bred  persons,  and  did  not  precipitate 
a  scuno.  The  ladies,  if  not  alarmed,  felt  very  awk- 
wardly placed,  and  Mrs.  Surbiton  told  her  husband 
in  (|uiet,  but  commanding  tones,  to  resume  his  seat, 
and  hear  wliat  the  gentleman  had  to  say. 

"  1  can  assure  you,  sir,"  contmued  Mr.  Shorncliffe, 
rather  amused  tJian  otherwise,  and  speaking  round 
the  chair  for  the  benefit  of  tho  ladies,  "  that  I  am 
not  a  madman,  but  am  most  pleasantly  in  my  senses, 
and  that  1  have  intruded  myself  upon  you  simply 
becau^e  I  supposed  you  desired  my  presence." 

The  explanation  seemed  at  least  reasonable,  so 
Mr.  Surbiton  was  persuaded  to  drop  his  defence  and 
take  his  seat  upon  it,  —  a  pacific  movement  which 
satisfied  the  bystanders  that  tliere  was  nothing  the 
matter ;  so  they  moved  off,  and  an  apparently  prom- 
isinir  scandal  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

"  The  gentleman  will  tell  you,  I  dare  say,  if  you 
ask  him,"  said  Mrs.  Surbiton  severely  to  her  hus- 
band. "  what  he  means  by  the  advertisement." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Mr.  Surbiton, 
sulkily. 

"I  mean  the  announcement  which  appeared  on 
Frida}'  in  ti»e  Southdown  lieporter,"  said  Mr. 
Shorncliffe,  taking  froni  his  pocket  the  paragrajih  in 
question,  which  he  ha<l  taken  the  precaution  to  cut 
out. 

Mr.  Surbiton  read  tlie  adverdsem(;nt  with  amaze- 
ment ;  then  ho  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Surbiton,  who  read 
it  and   looked   scandalized ;    then   Mrs.  Surbiton 


handed       to  Miss   Surbiton,  who  rea<l  it,  —  and 
lau'ihed. 

ITie  latter  lady  was  the  first  to  express  her  views 
on  the  subject. 

"  If  it  relates  to  us,  mamma,  it  must  be  intended 
as  a  piece  of  fun,  —  though  not  such  fun  as  -..friend 
would  practise  upon  us.  I  certainly  dropj)ed  one  of 
my  gloves  as  we  were  going  out ;  but  nobody  could 
suppose  that  we  should  advertise  for  such  a  thin» 
as  that ;  and  I,  at  any  i*ate,  saw  nobody  pick  it  up. 

"I  had  that  honor,"  said  Mr.  Shorncliffe,  not 
quite  so  assuredly  as  before,  and  addressing  himself 
still  to  Mr.  Surbiton,  though  with  reference  to  the 
young  lady,"  and  seeing  the  advertisement,  I  was 
naturally  under  the  impression  that  —  that  —  there 
was  a  desire  to  communicate  with  me." 

"  Then  yoiu*  impression  was  mistaken,"  said  Mr. 
Surbiton,  recovering  his  self-possession  as  he  began 
to  understand  the  question  at  issue.  "  We  know 
nothing  about  the  advertisement  here ;  somebody 
has  been  making^a  fool  of  you." 

Mr.  Shomcliffe  began  to  think  that  he  had  at 
least  been  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and  sincerely 
wished  that  he  had  left  Doncaster  to  perform  his 
legitimate  part  in  the  affair. 

"  Shall  I  at  lea.«t  perform  tlie  commission  which 
I  have  so  innocently  undertiikcn,  and  restore  —  " 

Mrs.  Surbiton  here  interposed,  and  stop[)ed  the 
movement  which  the  speaker  was  making  towards 
his  pocket. 

"  On  no  account,  —  such  a  proceeding  coxdd  not 
be  permitted  in  public,  —  with  the  eyes  of  the 
world  upon  us,  —  and  nobody  here  requires  the 
glove." 

"  If  the  gentleman  had  found  the  little  ring  I  lost 
the  same  evening  I  sliould  be  obliged  to  him,"  said 
Miss  Surbiton. 

But  Mr.  Shorncliffe  had  imfortunately  not  foimd 
a  ring. 

"  At  least,"  said  that  gentleman,  as  he  made  a 
movement  to  dejjart,  "  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  ac- 
quitted of  having  taken  a  part  in  what  seems  to  be 
a  very  silly  hoax.  My  name  —  which  I  dare  say 
is  not  unknown  to  Mr.  Surbiton  —  should  be  some 
guaranty  of  my  honorable  motives." 

And  here  Mr.  Shorncliffe  handed  liis  card  to  the 
gentleman  whom  he  addressed.  The  latter  glanced 
at  it,  and  his  manner  changed  immediately. 

"  Bless  me  1  —  Mr.  John  Shorncliffe  I  Are  you 
of  the  house  of  Grampus,  Shomcliffe,  and  Co.,  of 
Lombard  Street  ?  " 

"  i  am  a  partner  in  that  firm." 

"  My  bankers.  Then  you  are  at  least  a  respect- 
able person.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you.  This  business  of  the  advertisement  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake,  —  some  foolery  of  those  military 
coxcombs.  I  am  verj-  sorry  that  you  have  been 
imjKised  on.  (irampus,  Shomclifie,  and  Co., — 
first-rate  house,  —  know  some  of  tlie  partners. 
You  don't  know  me,  I  dare  say." 
'  "  Your  name,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  known  to  me," 
replied  Mr.  Shorncliff*',  with  renewed  confidence 
at  the  tiu-n  wliich  the  conversation  had  taken. 

"  My  name  is  Sui'bilon,  sir.  Do  you  know  me 
now  V  I  have  had  an  account  at  vour  bank  —  and, 
I  flatter  myself,  never  an  unsatisfactory  balance  — 
for  the  last  twenty  years." 

"  There  is  no  name  I  know  better  —  none  more 
honored  in  the  firm  —  than  yours.  I  am  proud  to 
make  your  ac(iuaintance,  Mr.  Surbiton." 

"  Ami  1  am  proud  to  make  yours  ;  tliough  I  must 
confi'ss   I  thought  at  first  you   were  a  swindler. 
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Never  mind,  —  mistakes  will  liap|)en.  Aad  now  I 
know  who  you  are  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  wife 
and  daughter." 

The  wife  and  dau<jbter  duly  acknowled(»ed  the 
introduction,  —  neither  of  them,  however,  with  any 
unnecessary  graciousnesi* ;  for  Mrs.  Surbiton,  now 
that  her  husband  had  retired,  "  did  not  approve  of 

Eeople  in  busines?,"  and  Mbs  Surbiton  did  not  find 
erself  taking  much  interest  in  the  person  upon 
short  notice.  However,  Shorneliffe  had  gained  his 
point,  and,  attaching  himself  sagaciously  to  the 
quai'ter  where  he  had  made  an  impression,  he  talked 
"  City  "  to  Mr.  Surbiton  with  such  success  as  to 
fairly  wiu  that  gentleman's  heart. 

The  aileruoon,  which  was  young  when  they  en- 
tered the  gardens,  had  bt^en  middle-aged  for  some 
time  past,  and  now  showed  sims  of  growing  old. 
On  every  side  people  were  seeking  social  safety  in 
flight.  Chairs,  —  that  sure  test  of  the  Zoological 
market,  —  which  had  been  so  lately  at  a  high  pre- 
mium, were  now  at  a  miserable  discount.  There  bad 
been  no  transactions  in  seats  indeed,  except  in  leav- 
ing them,  for  the  last  half-horn",  and  those  comfijrting 
securities  exhibited  not  only  a  downward  tendency, 
but  a  rapid  state  of  decline.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
playful  metaphor  to  Mr.  Shorneliffe,  who  employed 
it  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Surbiton  with  such 
effect  as  to  make  that  gentleman  regard  him  as  the 
most  witty  person  he  had  ever  met  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Surbiton,  whose  sympathies 
were  wedded  to  the  West  End,  scarcely  disguised 
her  disgust  at  this  kind  of  pleasantry ;  while  Miss 
Surbiton,  with  whom  the  West  End  was  an  open 
question,  had  a  very  small  opinion  of  the  wit,  for 
tne  young  lady-like  reason  that  she  did  not  care 
about  the  individual. 

"  And  now,  my  boy,"  —  it  was  my  boy  by  this 
time,  —  said  Mr.  Surbiton  to  his  new  acquaintance, 
"  you  ai-e  leaving  tliis  place  of  course.  Which  way 
are  you  going  ?  Westward,  of  course,  —  every- 
body goes  westward.  Take  a  seat  in  om*  cai-riage. 
You  have  your  own  ?  Never  mind  —  may  as  well 
drive  with  us  —  just  room  —  tell  your  man  to  follow 
—  take  ray  wife  out  like  a  good  fellow." 

So  Mr.  Shorneliffe  gave  liis  escort  to  Mrs. 
Surbiton,  and  Mr.  Surbiton  followed  with  Lis 
daughter. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Matthew  Hard- 
castle  and  Captain  the  Hon.  Harry  Doncaster 
encountered  the  party, — just  in  time  to  be  too 
late. 

Harry  waa  disgusted  at  the  perfidy  of  lus  friend. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  his  genial  companion ; 
"  they  have  not  seen  us,  and  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  give  him  checkmate  to-morrow.  If  we 
do  not  castle  his  ((ueen,  —  Ilardcastle  his  queen 
I  may  say,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  never  believe  me  again." 

III.      RIDIXG,    DINrNO,    AND    LOVK-MAKINO. 

Mr.  Ilardcastle,  who  was  a  bachelor,  —  all  thes(! 
genial  old  boys  are  bachelors, — occupied  one  of 
the  best  suites  of  chambers  in  the  Albany,  —  I  will 
call  it  A  1,  which  it  was  in  all  resiiecta  but  its  local 
classification.  Tliither  Capt^n  Doncaster  went  to 
breakfast  with  him  on  the  Monday  morning  suc- 
ceeding the  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Zoological ; 
and  breakfast  concluded,  the  pair  arranged  their 
plans  for  the  coming  campaign.  These  were  not 
very  elaborate,  being  limited  to  paying  a  visit  at 
Mr.  Surbiton's  house,  and  enabling  Harry  to  make 
what  way  he  could  with  the  ladies. 


"  There  is  no  occasion,"  remarked  ]!klr.  Ilardcas- 
tle, "  to  make  the  attack  look  premeditated,  and  that 
is  why  I  proposed  to  introduce   you  in  a  public 

1)lace ;  but  notlun'j  can  be  more  natural  than  that 
'.  —  an  old  ally  of  die  family  —  should  take  a  friend 
with  me  when  I  happen  to  call ;  and  I  should  say 
nothing,  if  I  were  you,  about  the  advertisement  in 
the  paper,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  come  from 
the  Surbitous,  and  is  most  probably  some  joke  con- 
cocted at  Brighton  with  which  they  have  notliing 
to  do." 

There  was  no  end  to  the  friendly  attentions  of 
Mr.  Ilardcastle.  He  suggested  that,  as  they  had 
nothini'  else  to  do  after  breakfast,  they  should  have 
a  ride  in  the  Row ;  and  when  he  found  that  Harry 
had  no  horse  in  town,  he  said  it  did  n't  matter,  he 
could  mount  him,  and  he  did  so  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  told  Hairy  always  to  consider 
the  horse  at  his  disposal  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
London.  Harry  was  anxious,  too,  about  another 
point.  He  told  Mr.  Ilardcastle  that  he  did  not 
feel  safe  in  such  a  public  place  as  the  Park,  where 
he  had  not  been  for  months ;  but  his  new  friend 
told  him  to  be  quite  easy  on  that  score.  "  If  any- 
thing happens,  said  he,  "  1  will  settle  the  tiling 
for  you ;  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  that  you  need 
incur  the  danger.  I  hope  veiy  soon  to  see  jou  a 
free  man.  Now  no  thanks ;  I  assure  you  I  take 
a  selfish  pleasure  in  obliging  anybody  to  whom  I 
take  a  liking,  —  it  is  my  way." 

The  first  person  tht>y  met  in  the  Row  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  also  fond  of  friendly  attentions,  — 
a  gentleman  in  humble  life  who  followed  a  pursuit 
not  unknown  in  the  neighborhood,  —  that  oi  warn- 
ing persons  in  Hari-y's  predicament,  with  a  view  to 
halt^jrowns,  of  enemies  bein^  in  the  vicinity.  He 
gave  an  intimation  of  the  kind  to  Harry,  which 
made  that  gentleman  wince,  especially  when  he 
heard  that  the  enemy  in  question  had  '*  walked  off 
with  a  swell  only  on  Saturday,  while  be  was  riding 
with  a  lady."  But  Mr.  Ilardcastle  treated  the 
matter  so  lightly,  and  renewed  his  assurances  of 
support  with  such  evident  sincerity,  that  Harry 
was  soon  reassured,  and  felt  almost  as  fi*ee  as  he 
did  on  what  Fielding  calls  "  that  happy  day  of  the 
week  when  profane  hands  are  forbidden  to  contam- 
inate the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate." 

The  next-  person  they  met  was  Miss  Surbiton 
herself.  She  came  upon  Harry  Doncaster  like  a 
vision,  —  only  I  doubt  if  any  vision  ever  sat  a  horse 
half  so  well,  or  managed  it  with  such  ease  and  grace. 
A  vision,  I  fancy,  would  ride  more  in  the  style  of  the 
lady  in  the  picture  advertisement,  who  sits  side- 
ways ujwn  an  agreeably  rearing  steed,  holding  tbe 
reins  as  if  they  were  the  handle  of  a  tea-cup,  while 
the  skirt  of  her  habit,  wliicb  is  about  twelve  feet 
long,  meanders  gracefully  among  the  animal's  legs. 
This  was  not  Miss  Surbiton's  style  you  mav  bo  sure, 
or  Harry  would  not  have  gone  into  sudi  absurd 
raptures  about  her  equestrian  performance.  He 
had  never,  too,  he  thought,  seen  anvbixly  who 
looked  half  so  well  in  a  riding-dress,  tbough  it  is 
perhaps  the  saffst  costume  for  all  styles  of  heauty, 
and  most  styles  which  are  not  beauty  for  that  mat^ 
tcr. 

Mr.  Surbiton,  who  accompanied  his  daughter, 
could  not  ride,  but  he  did.  He  pulled  up  upon 
seeing  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  tlic  two  immediately 
cntered  into  conversation  upon  some  sordid  busi- 
ness in  which  they  were  both  concerned.^  Mean- 
while the  younger  pair,  having  no  social  license  to 
talk,  felt  rather  in  the  way,  until  Mr.  Hardciistle 
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pri'sently  introduced  his  companion,  and  the  rest 
was  plain  failing.  The  party  nrst  rode  abreast,  and 
tlien  in  |>airs,  and  after  a  canter  or  two  together 
Harr>-  Doncaster  and  Blanche  Surbiton  found 
themselves  intimate  friend:^. 

Three  days  afterwards  Captain  Doncaster  dined 
with  Mr.  "anii  Mrs.  Surbiton  at  their  house  in  Hyde 
Park  Ciardens.  Mr.  Surbiton  did  not  much  care 
about  asking  him,  but  Mrs.  Surbiton  did,  which 
was  decisive.  That  lady  never  neglected  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  fashionable  and  well-connected 
acquaintances,  —  they  were  such  a  relief,  she  said, 
fix)ni  her  husband's  horrible  City  friends,  —  and  she 
treated  the  latest  on  the  list  with  great  distinction, 
as  being  no  more  than  the  due  of  a  j^erson  who  was 
a  possible  viscount,  —  the  present  one  being  child- 
less, —  and  who  might —  the  lady  had  already  great 
ideas  in  the  way  of  an  alliance  for  her  daughter. 

Among  the  guests  bidden  to  the  hospitable  board 
of  Mr.  Surbiton  was  Mr.  ShomcliflFe.  Harry  Don- 
caster and  he  had  not  met  since  the  memorable 
ni^ht  at  Brighton,  and  had  their  meeting,  now 
taking  place,  been  elsewhere,  Harry  would  have 
quarrelled  with  him,  for  he  could  not  doubt  the 
means  by  which  that  gentleman  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Surbitons.  It  was  clear  that  he 
must  have  dropped  the  glove  in  the  coffee-room, 
and  that  Mr.  Shorncliffe  must  have  appix>priated  it. 
However,  the  house  they  were  in  was  no  place  in 
which  to  settle  a  question  of  the  kind ;  and  having 
once  let  it  pass,  Harry  thought  he  would  say  no 
more  about  it,  contenting  himself  with  the  amiable 
revenge  of  making  Mr.  Shorncliffe  particularly  un- 
comfortable by  takinw  no  notice  of  him,  and  leaving 
him  uncertain  what  kind  of  greeting  he  had  to  ex- 
pect until  the  evening  was  wellnigh  over. 

Harry  Doncaster  indeed  was  far  better  employed ; 
for  he  had  Blanche  Surbiton  in  charge  at  dinner, 
and  enjoyed  the  lion's  share  of  her  society  after- 
wards. Shorncliffe  was  powerless  to  interfere  with 
this  monopoly  during  the  meal,  for  although  jilaced 
opposite  to  the  lady,  there  was  a  bar  between  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  senseless  contrivance  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  which,  as  he  said  afterwards,  was  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  a  bore  beyond  bearing  when  it 
got  in  the  way  of  one's  observation.  He  could 
quite  sympathize  with  the  Frenchman  who  said 
that  he  detested  the  beauties  of  nature;  and  he 
hated  the  scent  of  roses  as  much  as  did  Hood's 
flower-girl  who  associated  them  with  so  much  sor- 
row. The  object  who  filled  Ids  thoughts  was  al- 
most shut  out  from  his  vision  by  these  wretched 
representatives  of  grace  and  beauty.  It  was  only, 
indeed,  by  a  dive  of  a  most  undignified  character 
that  he  could  manaM  to  address  his  vis-u-vh,  and  I 
need  scarcely  sav  tnat  a  remark  across  a  dinner- 
table  must  be  of  a  sj)ecial  character  not  alwavs  at 
command  to  warrant  a  process  of  the  kind,  ^rom 
his  projwr  positiim  the  young  banker  could  obtain 
nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  sight  of  a  bit  of 
blue  corsage  —  blue  was  evidently  Miss  Surbiton's 
color  —  and  the  glimpse  of  an  occasional  arm. 
This  was  the  more  exasperating  as  he  was  able  to 
see  and  hear  quite  enough  to  know  that  Harry 
Doncaster  was  making  his  way  in  a  triumphant 
manner,  and  thoroughly  engrossing  the  girl's  atten- 
tion ;  while  those  more  happilv  seated  could  place 
but  one  interpretation  ujKtn  tfie  manner  in  which, 
as  she  listened  to  or  addressed  her  neighbor,  the 
pink  coral  continually  combated  with  the  ivory  of 
her  complexion. 


Poor  Shorncliffe,  too,  had  the  additional  mortifi- 
cation of  being  placed  next  to  Miss  Mankillen,  a 
lady  of  undecided  age  but  decided  manners,  ar- 
rayed for  fascination  in  a  style  which  ought  to 
amount  to  conspiracy  in  law  ;  who  had  no  f«';iture8 
to  speak  of,  and  thought  therefore  that  her  force  lav 
in  expression ;  who  said  the  smallest  things  with 
the  largest  emphasis,  and  whenever  she  talked  — 
which  slie  always  did  —  twisted  her  face  into  ma- 
niacal grimaces,  and  gave  to  her  too  agile  form  the 
contortions  of  a  mermaid.  She  was  called,  indeed, 
the  mermaid  among  the  more  ribald  and  insulting 
of  her  acquaintances;  and  one  of  tliese  noticing  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  disporting  herself  towards 
Mr.  Shorncliffe,  remarked  that  if  she  carried  her 
looking-glass  and  comb  into  connubial  life,  she 
would  certainly  give  the  most  faithtiil  reflection  to 
her  husband's  least  pleasant  qualities,  and  comb 
his  h;ur  in  a  manner  not  contemplated  by  coiffeurs. 

The  neighbor  tried  to  enter  into  her  ideas  of  a 
pleasant  conversation,  but  found  himself  so  entirely 
opposed  as  to  the  required  conditions  that  he  con- 
tented himself  at  last  by  answering  her  at  random  ; 
so  they  talked  something  in  tlus  manner  :  — 

"  You  go  everywhere,  Mr.  Shorncliffe.  I  have 
seen  you  at  five  hundred  places  this  season." 

"  No,  I  think  she  is  best  in  the  '  Grande  Duch- 
esse.' " 

"  You  arc  fond  of  dancing  ?     I  know  you  are." 

"  I  prefer  Patti  of  the  two." 

"  Those  are  verj-  beautiful  flowers.  I  adore 
flowers." 

"  I  hear  that  his  last  novel  is  a  failure." 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  Zoological  next  Sim- 
day  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  heard  her  twice  at  Vienna,  before  she 
came  here." 

And  so  forth.  But  the  worst  of  it  —  for  Mr. 
Shorncliffe  —  was  that  tlie  lady  did  not  feel 
offended,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  neigh- 
bor was  a  little  deaf,  and  that  it  was  a  well-bred 
thing  to  humor  him. 

It  was  a  desperately  long  dinner ;  for  IVIr.  Surbiton 
inclined  to  massive  hospitalities,  and  thought  there 
could  never  be  enough  of  a  good  thing.  But  it 
came  to  an  end,  as  even  desperately  long  dinners 
must  do ;  and  when  the  ladies  had  all  sailed  out  of 
the  room,  —  like  a  fleet  of  flowers,  —  the  gentlemen 
did  what  gentlemen  always  do  on  such  occasions,  — 
took  a  little  more  wine,  and  tried  to  bring  together 
the  scattered  elements  of  conversation.  As  for 
Harry  Doncaster,  he  seemed,  for  the  first  time, 
aware  of  their  presence,  —  so  engrossed  had  he  been 
with  his  fair  neighbor,  who  was  not  only  by  this 
time  mistress  of  his  heart,  but  of  his  head  also  ;  for 
his  brain  had  gained  new  life  from  her  beauty,  and 
his  fancies  were  exhilarated  as  if  fresh  from  a 
feast  of  the  ^ods.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  nodded  to  him  as  he  touched 
his  glass  with  his  lips,  and  his  looks  said  as  plainly 
as  looks  can  say,  "  I  congratulate  you." 

Shorncliffe  was  first  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
when  Doncaster  entered  that  apartment  he  found 
liim  engaged  in  conversation  with  Miss  Surbiton, 
and  pretending  to  take  tea.  To  what  extent  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  interesting  the  young 
lady  I  cannot  say ;  for  he  was  cruelly  treated 
shortly  aflerwards  by  his  host,  who  drew  him  away 
to  ask  his  opinion  upon  some  important  question 
connected  with  the  city.  Harry  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  slip  into  the  vacant  chair,  and  was  once 
more  master  of  the  situation. 
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How  tlu'y  got  there  —  by  what  pretence,  and 
at  whose  suggestion  —  I  know  not;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  pair  were  miles  away  (ilrawing-room 
measure)  in  the  conservatory. 

There  was  no  one  near ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  both  were  conscious  of  the  fact.  Miss  Surbiton, 
indeed,  so  far  appreciated  it  as  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  a  (luestion  which  she  would  not 
have  liked  to  ask  witii  a  chance  of  being  heard. 

"  Priy  excuse  me,  Captain  Doncaster,  for  asking 
you ;  but  where  did  you  get  that  little  turquoise 
ring  von  wear  on  your  watch-guartl  ?  " 

"  Originally,"  answered  Harry,  "  by  the  prosaic 

[)rocess  of  buying  it,  if  I  remember  rightly ;  but 
!ow  I  came  by  it  lately  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I 
thought  I  had  jriven  it  away  years  ago.  It  seems, 
however,  that  I  have  been  wearing  it,  for  some  lit- 
tle time,  at  least,  next  to  my  heart,  for  my  servant 
found  it  in  the  side  pocket  of  a  coat.  How  it  came 
there  is  a  myster\'  to  me,  but  I  remember  it  as  be- 
ing my  former  property." 

"  You  wei"e  at  the  Dragoon  Guards'  ball  at 
Brighton  last  week,  —  I  know  you  were,  —  I  saw 
you  there.  It  was  there  that  I  lost  the  ring.  It 
must  have  come  off  with  my  glove,  which  I  dropped 
going  out.*' 

A  light  broke  in  upon  Harry  Doncaster. 

'•  I  was  an  idiot,"  said  he,  "  not  to  have  connect- 
ed the  two  circumstances  before.  It  was  I  who 
found  the  glove.  You  were  in  the  carriage,  and 
had  driven  off  before  I  could  return  it." 

"  You  found  the  glove?  I  thought  it  was  Mr. 
Shorncliffe.  He  brought  it  back  very  unneces- 
sarily, and  made  a  great  fiiss  about  it  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  on  Sunday.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
us  then,  though  it  seems  that  papa  banks  with 
him." 

"  Tlic  fact  is,  I  lost  the  glove  by  accident,  and 
Mr.  Shorncliffe  appropriated  it;  but  the  ring, 
Avhic-h  I  had  not  observed,  was  not  then  in  it,  and 
must  have  fallen  out  previously,  and  remained 
where  I  originally  j)laced  the  gfovc.  I  ought  to 
have  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Shorncliffe  for  his  share 
in  the  proceeding,  but  have  determined  to  forgive 
liim  in  consideration  of  the  temptation.  His  object 
was  to  use  the  glove  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
introduction  to  its  owner." 

The  pink  coral  gained  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  ivory  as  Harry  said  these  words. 

"I  consider  his  conduct  highly  "impertinent," 
said  the  lady  ;  "  but  it  does  not  alter  my  opinion  of 
him,  for  I  did  not  like  him  from  the  first." 

"  I  will  at  any  rate  restore  the  ring,"  said  Harry, 
disengaging  it  from  his  chain,  and  placing  it  in  its 
owner's  hand. 

Blanche  Surbiton  looked  curiously  at  her  com- 
panion as  she  received  the  ornament. 

"  Have  you  any  recollection,"  she  asked,  quietly, 
"  of  the  person  to  whom  you  gave  it  so  long  ago  ?  " 

"  I  remember  her  perfectly  as  she  was  then ;  but 
it  is  ten  years  since, — just  before  I  went  into  the 
service  and  to  India,  —  and  she  was  then  a  little 
girl.     Can  it  bo  that  —  " 

And  Harry  jiaused  to  examine  the  possibility 
wliich  suggested  itself. 

"  She  was  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  you  <;ave  the  ring  to  her  upon  the  beach  at 
Bri<5hton,  said  Miss  Surbiton,  decidedly.  "  She 
hatf  ventured  out  a  little  too  far,  looking  for  sea- 
weed, and  had  stayed  Ujxjn  a  piece  of  rock  rtntil 
the  tide  —  then  coming  in  —  surrounded  her.  She 
was  in  great  danger,  for  she  was  too  frightened 


to  help  herself.  You  were  walking  upon  the  beach 
at  the  time,  waded  through  the  sun,  and  can-ied 
her  on  shore.  She  was  ni-arly  I'ainting  ;  you  wei-e 
very  kind  to  her,  —  revived  and  soothed  her, — 
ana  ultimately  gave  her  back  to  her  servant,  who 
had  been  talking  to  a  soldier  and  came  up  at 
the  last  moment.  On  leaving  tlie  child  you  placed 
this  little  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  she  has  always 
worn  it  since  in  remembrance  of  her  deliverer." 

"  I  remember  every  incident  you  mention,"  said 
Harry;  "and  now  that  you  bring  the  child  to  my 
mind  I  can  recall  her  face  in  your  own.  But  time 
makes  great  changes  in  voung  ladies  who  are  not 
grown  up. 

And  here  Harry  Doncaster  made  an  obvious  re- 
mark or  two  about  the  influence  of  time  being  some- 
times of  a  favorable  character,  which  brought  the 
pink  coral  to  the  surface  again.  Then  he  asked  a 
question  in  his  turn  — 

"  Did  you  recognize  me  ?  " 

"  Immediately.  At  the  ball  I  thought  your  face 
familiar  to  me,  and  soon  remembered  where  we 
had  met.  You  have  changed  veiy  little,  —  scarcely 
at  all,  indeed." 

Harry  did  not  ask  —  and  I  dare  say  did  not 
care  —  whether  the  tendency  in  his  case  had  been 
favorable  or  otherwise ;  and  the  lady  was  not  suffi- 
ciently gushing  to  volunteer  the  information.  That 
the  discover)'  of  their  old  acquaintance  gave  pleas- 
ure to  them  both  was  easy  to  be  seen ;  and  when 
Mr.  Shorncliffe  —  by  the  merest  accident,  of  course 
—  came  presently  into  the  conservatory,  even  that 
very  assured  gentleman  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  he  was  no  welcome  addition  to  the  party. 

IV.    WHOM   SHALL   SHE   MARUY  ? 

"  But  how  can  I,  as  a  man  of  honor,  misrepresent 
mv  position,  and  conceal  the  fact  of  all  these  awful 
de'bts  ?  " 

Harry  Doncaster  asked  this  question  of  Mr. 
Ilardcastle  at  breakfast  next  morning  in  the  Albany, 
where,  by  the  special  desire  of  the  occupier  oi'  A  1, 
the  young  officer  had  taken  up  his  temporarj-  quar- 
ters. 

"  As  for  your  want  of  property,  —  which  will  not 
be  always  a  want,  for  you  must  have  so7ne  one  of 
these  days,  even  if  yoiu*  brotlier  marries,  and  you 
do  not  get  the  title  aud  estates,  —  I  don't  see  that  you 
need  feel  any  embarrassment.  Notliing  cau  be  more 
fair  than  a  match  of  the  kind.  There  is  birth  aud 
position  on  tlie  one  side,  there  is  money  on  the  other. 
Tlie  Surbiton  family,  I  am  sure,  will  be  charmed 
with  the  alliance.  Your  debts  are  awkward,  of 
course ;  but  a  great  many  of  them  are  of  a  kind 
which  no  man  ought  to  pay  in  full  if  he  can  avoid 
it.  If  you  will  authorize  me  to  arrange  with  the 
rascals,  I  v/ill  undertake  to  manage  them,  to  make 
a  compromise  as  to  amount,  and  give  you  time  be- 
sides ;  and  moreover,  I  will  explain  tlie  who'.o  mat- 
ter to  Mr.  Surbiton,  who  has  the  highest  regard 
for  me  as  a  friend  and  a  man  of  business,  and  mil, 
I  am  sure,  act  upon  my  advice." 

Harry  was  enchanted  at  the  idea  of  such  a  satis- 
factory settlement,  and  thi*ew  his  scruples  to  the 
wnds.  Mr.  Hartlcastle's  generous  proffers  touched 
him  to  the  heart ;  it  would  be  foohsh  and  ungrate- 
ful to  refuse  tliem.  Tlie  result  was  that  IlaiTy 
placed  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  new 
friend,  and  thought  how  happy  the  world  might  be 
if  friends  of  the  kind  were  more  common. 

Released  from  sordid  cares,  Harry  Doncaster 
could  venture  to  declare  his  love.    Indeed,  to  toll 
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the  truth,  he  had  gono  a  great  wa^-  in  tliat  direc- 
tion on  the  pn'vioiis  evening  while  m  the  conserva- 
ton',  and  he  wap  in  no  want  of  an  opportunity  for 
lue'otin;!  Blanche  Surbiton  again,  for  lie  had  learned 
that  she  intentled  to  ride  in  the  Row  that  ;norning, 
accompanied  only,  servant  excepted,  by  Miss  Man- 
kilK'n.  So  Harry,  mounted  as  before  by  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  went  into  the  Row  also,  and  there  the  two 
uu't,  quite  by  accident  of  course,  and  Miss  Man- 
kiilen,  not  \mn^  the  kind  of  person  to  ride  with  a 
lady  if  she  could  get  a  man  instt>ad,  did  not  trouble 
them  long  with  her  company,  a  fact  upon  which  1 
8us|)ect  Blanche  Surbiton  had  calculated  when  she 
asked  her  to  go. 

Harrj-  and  Blanche,  —  you  will  excuse  my  famil- 
iarity with  the  young  lady,  —  after  seeing  Miss 
Man'killen  inflict  "herself  upon  a  nervous  gentleman 
who  was  riding  for  his  health,  and  was  too  weak  to 
make  resistance,  t-ook  a  canter  towthcr,  which  had 
the  eifect  of  leaving  everybody  oehind,  and  then 
walked  their  horses  and  be^an  to  talk  as  people  do 
when  they  have  a  great  deal  to  say  and  know  not 
how  soon  they  may  be  disturbed. 

It  was  Harry  who  took  the  initiative  in  tliis 
decided  course  of  ac-tion,  and,  resuming  the  con- 
versation from  the  point  at  which  it  had  broken 
off  in  the  conservatory,  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  he  arrived  at  the  "  momentous  question  "  with 
a  celerity  that  surprised  himself,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  companion.  However,  he  had  not  mistaken  lus 
ground,  that  was  clear,  and  before  anybody  came 
up  to  talk  to  them,  HaiTy  had  not  only  extracted 
as  favorable  an  answer  as  a  lady  is  likely  to  give 
who  is  agitated  and  has  a  horse  to  manage,  but 
extorted  a  conlession  that  for  ten  years  past  the 
childish  fancy  that  mingled  with  her  gratitude  had 
been  a  sunny  memorj-  of  her  life,  which  had  been 
lit  up  with  the  hope  of  meeting  its  object  once  more. 
So  when  they  rejoined  Miss  Mankillen,  or  i-ather 
when  Miss  Mankillen  rejoined  them,  they  botli 
looked  so  happy  as  to  be  decided  objects  of  suspi- 
cion ;  indeed  tne  pink  coral  in  Blanche's  face  was 
safficient  evidence  tor  conviction  in  any  court  of 
justice. 

That  afternoon,  when  Mr,  Surbiton  returned 
home,  —  although  retired  from  business  he  haunt- 
ed the  City  uf)on  various  pretences,  —  Mrs.  Surbi- 
ton made  to  him  an  important  communication,  — 
that  Captain  the  Hon.  Harry  Doncaster  had  made 
an  ofTer  for  their  daughter's  hand.  Mr.  Surbiton's 
answer,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  coarse.  He  said 
"Rubbish."  But  it  was  not  rubbish  for  all  that, 
and  Mrs.  Surbiton  assured  liim  that  the  match  was 
one  of  which  she  highly  approved,  tlie  connection 
was  so  good  and  would  give  them  such  an  influen- 
tial place  in  society,  especially  if  her  daugliter 
.should  become  a  viscountess,  of  which  there  seemed 
every  chance.  Tlie  lady,  in  fa<tt,  was  for  accepting 
at  once,  and,  what  was  more,  celebrating  the  mar- 
riage as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  accidents. 

But  Mr.  Surbiton,  strange  to  say,  did  not  seem  to 
see  the  advantagt-,  especially  compared  with  anoth- 
er offer  which  had  been  made  to  him  in  the  City  for 
the  hand  of  the  same  young  lady.  This,  it  ap- 
peared, waa  from  no  less  a  i)er8on  than  Mr.  Shom- 
cliffe,  who  had  formally  asked  for  his  consent  in 
the  event  of  his  obtaining  that  of  the  lady.  The 
worthy  gentleman  respectfully  but  firmly  avowed 
his  preference  for  the  moneyed  suitor.  "  What  is 
rank  to  us  ?  "  he  said ;  "  I  am  a  sell-made  man,  and 
cven^bodv  knows  it.  With  the  money  1  can  give 
to  Blanche,  and  that  which  Shomcliffe  has,  tSeir 


position  will  be  second  to  nobody's.  We  don't 
want  empty  handles  to  names,  and  to  be  hanging  on 
to  poor,  j)roud  families  that  will  scarcely  own  us. 
I  like  to  have  the  sinews  of  war  tliat  I  have  always 
relicfl  on,  not  the  gold  lace  and  the  gloss,  tl»at  no- 
body cares  about  if  they  can  get  tlie  other  thing." 
Mrs.  Surbiton  could  not  conceal  her  disgust  at  this 
commercial  view  of  the  question,  and  intimated  to 
her  husband,  though  in  more  polite  and  prosaic 
phrase,  that  however  he  might,  on  account  of  his 
wealth,  have  inherited  some  of  the  flowers  of  a  social 
Eden,  the  trail  of  the  City  was  over  them  all,  and 
that  she  was  ashamed  of  his  mean  way  of  looking 
at  the  position. 

The  jK)sition,  indeed,  was  a  very  awkward  one, 
for  the  harmony  of  the  family,  between  whose  heads 
nothing  could  more  confidently  be  expected  than  a 
right  royal  row.  But  Mr.  Surbiton  had  a  fortunate 
preference  for  peace  and  quietness,  and  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  him. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  dear,"  said  he ;  "  it  is 
of  no  use'  for  us  to  quarrel  about  this  business. 
People  are  never  good  judges  of  their  own  affairs. 
It  is  always  better  that  they  should  take  counsel's 
opinion,  and  I  know  of  no  man  whose  opinion  I 
would  rather  take  than  that  of  Ilardcastle.  I  have 
known  him  for  these  thirty  years ;  he  has  always 
been  my  friend,  and  I  have  always  found  his  advice 

Eut  money  in  my  pocket,  and  if  by  following  it  I 
ave  put  some  into  his  own,  that  is  only  fair.  He 
is  a  clear-headed  man  of  the  world,  and  I  promise 
you,  if  you  agree,  that  I  will  be  guided  by  lus  decis- 
ion." 

Mrs.  Surbiton  did  not  directly  make  her  election ; 
but  on  the  following  morning,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  character,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  —  the  lady  had 
considerable  shrewdness  and  penetration,  and  saw 
into  character  rather  more  deeply  than  her  hus- 
band, —  she  consented  to  the  compact,  reserving  to 
herself  mentally  the  right  of  playing  false  if  the  de- 
cision went  against  her.  It  was  a  reservation  which 
I  cannot  defend,  but  I  am  only  recording  facts,  and 
perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  expose  the  aberrations 
of  so  respectable  a  lady.  So  Mr.  Hardcastle  was 
bidden  to  a  private  dinner,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
had  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  aft«r  the  ladies 
had  gone  up  stairs. 

The  result  may  be  soon  told.  Mr.  Surbiton  put 
the  case  to  his  fnend  as  one  in  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  have  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  he 
made  it  a  question,  he  added,  only  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness,  that  is  to  say,  to  please  lus 
wife.  Mr.  Hardcastle  at  first  seemed  to  agree  with 
him  entirely,  and  then  proceeded  to  urge,  with  an 
adroitness  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  a  long 
series  of  qualifications,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that 
he  ranged  himself  unreservedly  upon  the  side  of 
the  wife,  and  advised  his  old  and  valued  friend  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Doncaster  alliance  that  tlie 
old  and  valued  friend  was  fairly  carried  off  his  feet, 
Mr.  Hardcastle  said  a  great  deal  about  the  youn" 
lady's  preference,  of  which  he  was  well  aware,  and 
the  duty  of  parents  —  he  was  solemn  and  pathetic 
ui)on  this  subject  —  to  forward  the  happiness  of 
their  children  irrespective  of  sordid  considerations. 
Mr.  Surbiton,  although  an  affectionate  father  in  his 
own  way,  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  these  argu- 
ments ;  but  when  Mr.  liardcastle  dwelt  upon  the 
advantage  given  to  capital  by  connection,  and 
showed  how,  for  the  highest  aspirations  of  finance, 
social  position  was  indispensable,  Mr.  Surbiton  was 
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visibly  moved.  And  finally,  rtMiiemlx'rinjt  bow  be 
bal  for  tbirty  years  followed  his  old  and  valued 
IVit'nd's  advice  with  advantage,  —  wbicb  advice  be 
could  not  consider  otherwise  than  disinterested, 
thuuj^b  the  old  and  valued  friend  had  always  made 
riometbiu;;  by  it  himself,  —  be  decided  to  take  it  in 
the  present  instance. 

''  But  the  youu'^  man  has  no  money  "  (Shoni- 
cliffe  had  told  him  that)  urged  Mr.  Surbiton,  as  a 
last  appeal ;  "  and  he  has  debts." 

"  That  is  (luite  true,"  repUed  Mr.  Ilardcastle,  in 
his  most  smiling  manner,  and  treating  the  question 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  bagatelle.  "  But  you  cannot 
give  your  daughter  less  than  twentv'  thousand 
IK>unas  down,  whoever  marries  her,  besides  the  for- 
tune you  le-ivc  her  in  your  will ;  and  that  will  be 
sufficient  for  them  —  and  his  pay  is  something 
remember  —  until  lie  comes  into  money  of  his  own, 
even  if  he  does  not  get  the  title  and  estates,  which 
he  will  in  all  probability.  As  for  his  debts,  they 
are  not  very  serious,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  ar- 
range for  them.  Leave  that  matter  in  my  hands. 
I  should  add,  by  the  way,  that  the  twenty  thousand 
I)ounds  ought  to  be  unfettered,  —  and  I  really 
think  that  the  alliance  is  cheap  at  the  price." 

So  Mr.  Surbiton  yielded,  and  the  only  uncomfort- 
able feeling  that  he  had  when  he  rose  from  tlie 
table  was  the  triumph  that  his  compliance  would 
give  to  his  wife.  He  felt  small,  in  fact,  as  a  family 
man. 

The  marria^  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Harry  Don- 
caeter  with  Blanche,  daughter  of  John  Surbiton, 
Esq.  was  duly  celebrated  at  St.  George 's,  Hanover 
Square.  It  was  announced  in  the  papers  as  a 
marriage  in  high  lite,  and  already  the  Surbitons 
felt  themselves  a  part  of  the  peerage. 

V.    AFTKR   THK   HONEYMOOX. 

Never  did  bride  and  bridegroom  return  from 
their  wedding  tour  more  happy  than  did  Hany 
and  Blanche.  It  was  then  that  their  troubles 
were  destined  to  be^in. 

A  country  seat  of  the  viscount's  had  been  placed 
at  their  disposal  until  they  made  arrangements  of 
their  own ;  and  on  the  third  morning  after  their 
arrival,  when  tliey  were  seated  at  breakfast  envy- 
ing nobody  in  the  world,  a  letter  arrived  fropi  Har- 
-"8  solicitor.     It  announced  that  his  creditors  had 
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all  proceeded  against  him  ^o  the  utmost  extremity, 
—  to  executions,  in  fact,  in  every  case,  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  se^eral  debts,  and  that  he  must 
immediately  pay  a  sum  of  something  over  nineteen 
thousand  pounds. 

I  need  not  say  how  hard  the  blow  was  to  bear. 
But  it  was  certainly  harder  when  thev  learned  that 
Mr.  Ilardcastle,  the  disinterested  ally  of  Harrj-, 
and  the  old  and  valued  friend  of  Mr.  Surbiton,  heid 
all  Harry's  bills,  and  indeed  every  debt  that  the 
young  officer  ha<l  incurre<l,  —  obligations  which  that 
friend  of  humanity  had  l>een  able  to  buy  up,  at  a 
time  when  Harry's  fortunes  looked  desfHirate,  at  a 
remarkably  low  figure.  There  was  no  help  for  it 
now.  Harry  had  twenty  thousand  pounds — just 
a  little  dip|}ed  into  —  by  right  of  liis  wife,  and  bad 
to  pay  every  farthing. 

I  need  not  say  what  Mr.  Surbiton  said ;  indeed, 
r  should  be  sorry  to  repeat  his  language,  even  in  a 
Latin  note.  Tlie  old  and  valued  friend  had  been 
tof)  much  for  him  af^er  all,  and  had  made  a  profit 
of',  I  dare  sav,  nine  tenths  of  the  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  by  the  transaction.     1  need  not  say  eithir 


what  the  discount  haid,  and  how  he  threatened  to 
mam-,  and,  as  Ilarr}-  had  already  Inst  so  much,  cut 
him  off  from  all  compensatory  prospects.  I  need 
only  recortl  actual  events.  Mr.  Surbiton  would  not 
give  another  farthing,  though,  to  do  him  justiw,  he 
did  not  talk  about  altering  his  will ;  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  —  as  far  as  Harry  was  concemett  — 
but  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  new  condition  of 
life.  He  sold  his  commission  in  the  first  jilace,  — 
realizing  it^  full  value,  as  there  were  no  claims 
u]H}n  him,  —  and  with  the  sum  tlius  obtained,  he 
was  able  to  go  into  the  country  and  live  in  a  quiet 
way  while  waiting  for  happier  times. 

His  only  consolation  was  in  the  devotion  of  his 
wife.  Blanche  ilid  not  care  at  all  for  their  loss  of 
the  great  world,  and  she  made  their  little  world 
perhaps  pleasanter  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  great.  She  would  rather,  she  continually  de- 
clared, —  and  she  was  a  very  veracious  young  lady, 
—  be  the  wife  of  Harry  without  a  sixpence,  than 
have  accepted  Mr.  Sbomcliffe's  offer  with  all  its 
substantial  advantages.  And,  as  events  turned  out, 
it  appeared  that  she  would  have  been  justified,  (!ven 
financially,  in  her  choice ;  for  a  commercial  crisis 
came,  and  Mr.  ShomclifT'e's  bank  broke,  and  left 
that  gentleman  considerably  worse  off  than  Harry 
himself.  It  was  particularly  unlucky,  too,  that  by 
the  breaking  of  the  great  house  of  Gmnipus,  Shorn- 
cliflTe,  and  Co.,  Mr.  Surbiton  lost  another  great  slice 
of  his  splendid  fortune.  In  fact,  he  came  down 
srreatly  in  the  world,  and  had  to  remove  from  Hyde 
Park  Gardens  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  Net- 
ting Hill.  Tliis  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction 
to  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  moralized  a  great  deal 
upon  bis  friend's  incautious  disposition  of  his  money, 
and  claimed  to  have  been  his  benefactor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  having  saved 
that  sum  out  of  the  fire.  "  It  would  all  have  gone," 
said  that  disinterested  gentleman,  "  if  I  had  left;  it 
in  his  hands ;  he  never  had  a  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, and  all  the  money  he  made  I  made  for  him. 
But  human  nature  is  frail,  aud  even  my  old  friend 
Surbiton  is  ungrateful." 

Mrs.  Surbiton  still  had  things  her  own  way  with 
her  husband.  His  losses,  she  maintained,  were  all 
caused  by  bis  trusting  to  those  commercial  people ; 
and,  after  all,  the  Doncaster  alliance  gave  them 
dignity  even  in  their  reduced  circumstances.  Her 
husband  did  not  see  it ;  but  be  bat!  learned  the 
wisdom  of  silence  when  his  wite  pronounced.  Mr. 
SbornclilTe,  it  should  be  recorded,  was  e({ual  to  the 
occasion.  Alter  casting  about  for  a  little  time,  he 
cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Mankillen,  who 
was  very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  repaired  bis 
shattered  fortunes  with  her  money,  of  which  she 
had  a  considerable  amount.  It  must  be  said  for 
that  lady  that  she  was  not  mercenary,  aud  had  an 
abstract  reverence  for  a  man.  I  have  not  heard 
whether  she  makes  the  prophesied  use  of  the  mirror 
and  the  comb;  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Shorncliffe 
has  lost  the  audacity  which  formerly  distinguiahed 
him,  and  is  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiser  man. 

As  for  Harry  and  Blanche,  they  vegetated  for  a 
considerable  time,  until  expectations  began  to  be 
realizations  :  and,  at  last,  the  title  and  estate  —  the 
latter  not  large  but  sufiicieut  for  their  dignity  — 
came  to  them,  and  then  they  began  to  live  a'zain. 
They  were  v6ry  happy  throughout  their  troubles, 
and  are  very  happy  now.  They  are  not  proud,  and 
thev  delight  in  nothing  more  than  to  talk  about 
their  impecunious  days. 

Harry,  who  is  an  'hereditarj-  legislator,  b  taking 
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to  politics,  an  J  it  will  be  hard  if  his  wife's  social 
influenco,  and  beauty  combined,  do  not  get  him  at 
least  an  undcivsecretaryship  of  state  one  of  these 
days,  ileanwhile,  they  are  so  contented,  that,  while 
carefully  cutting  liim  off*  from  their  acciuaintance, 
they  feel  a  secret  sentiment  of  gratitude  towards 
Mr.  Hardcastle ;  for,  after  all,  they  say,  it  was  he 
who  brought  them  together  by  putting  the  advertise- 
ment into  the  South  Down  lleporter,  and  luring 
Harry  into  the  pleasant  meshes  of  matrimony. 

ORIGINALITY. 

Theue  is  at  any  rate  tliis  reason  for  pretty  fre- 
quently discussing  the  subject  of  orijiinality,  that 
Avc  are  thus  led  repeatedly  over  the  field  of  mental 
ojierations,  and  broucrht  face  to  face  with  tlie  weak- 
ness of  the  human  intellect  no  less  than  witli  its 
sti*ength.  Whether  such  a  tMng  as  originality  ex- 
ists at  all  among  men  is  a  question  which  will  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  tlie  precise  meaning  which  the 
word  is  allowed  to  convey.  If  originality  is  to  sig- 
nity  absolute  initiation  of  what  is  essentially  new, 
—  in  science,  in  ai't,  in  action,  in  reflection,  in 
method,  in  application,  —  thei-e  would  seem  to  be  a 
tolerably  strong  case  against  believing  such  a  thing 
to  be,  or  ever  to  have  been  since  the  first  germs  of 
human  thought  began  to  move  in  distant  prehistoric 
ages.  Tlie  germs  quickened  apace,  and  tlie  intel- 
lectual debts  from  man  to  man  accumulated  so  fast 
tliat  originality  became  lost  in  antiquity.  It  is  easy 
to  carry  this  line  of  argument  too  lar,  but  it  in- 
volves some  interesting  reflections  by  the  way. 

There  is  in  this  sense,  for  examj)le,  —  the  sense 
vi'  absolutely  independent  initiation,  —  no  such 
tliiujj  traceable  as  national  originality.  No  nation 
can  lay  an  absolute  claim  to  have  initiated  any- 
thing for  mankind  with  complete  independence. 
If  any  nation  in  remote  antiquity  could  pretend  to 
such  an  achievement,  that  nation  would  nave  been 
the  Ph(jenicians.  They  were  the  first  metallurgists. 
They  had  a  brilliant  genius  for  navigation  and 
trade.  They  introduced  the  letters  of  tlie  alphabet 
into  Europe.  But  they  were  not  original.  The 
most  recent  critics  pronoxuice  them  to  have  had  a 
powerfully  receptive  nature  ;  to  have  imbibed  large- 
ly fix)m  earlier  and  more  Oriental  peoples ;  to  have 
been  keen  and  rapid  assimilators.  They  were  thus 
the  gi*eat  middlemen  between  east  and  west.  They 
transfen-ed  thought  admirably,  but  they  did  not 
originate.  !Many  ages  later  there  rose  into  promi- 
nence another  nation  which  could  apparently  urge 
pretensions  to  originality  as  strong  as  any  made  on 
oehalf  of  the  Phoenicians,  if  not  a  gi-eat  deal  stronger. 
But  the  Arabians,  with  all  their  wonderful  rapidity 
and  muscularity  of  intellect,  were  the  hierophants 
onlv,  and  not  the  oracle.  They  were  the  skilful 
and  industrious  exponents  of  science  between  an- 
cient Greece  and  modern  Europe,  but  they  were 
not  the  prime  originators  of  thought  unbcjrn  before. 

But  were  the  Greeks  themselves  not  original  ? 
In  reply,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  etlinologj 
and  the  science  of  language  illustrate  more  and 
moi*e  clearly,  as  tJiey  advance,  the  close  bonds  of 
connection  that  subsisted  i'rom  time  immemorial,  — 
in  intellectual  as  well  as  in  other  depiirtments,  — 
between  (Jreece  and  the  Oriental  world.  Still,  to 
answer  this  ({ueBtioD  adeauately,  or  rather  to  give 
the  kind  of  answer  which  should  come  from  the 
point  of  view  thus  far  taken  alwut  originality,  we 
must  disregard  entire  communities  or  races,  and 
look  at  individuals.    If  it  were  desired  to  base 


(ireek  pretensions  to  absolute  originality  on  as  firm 
a  foundation  as  jxjssible,  it  would  not  be  an  unwise 
decision  to  rest  them  u]>on  Socrates.  He  is  the 
recognized  founder  of  ethical  science;  yet  what 
does" this  import  after  all  ? 

It  means  that  he  turned  the  lantern  of  inquiry 
supplied  by  the  earlier  physical  philosophers  in 
upon  himself,  and  recognized  there  *'  the  proper 
study  of  mankind."  Tlus  was  an  innovation  most 
important  in  its  results,  but  in  its  essence  it  was 
not  a  very  marvellous  step  to  take.  As  to  the 
gi-eat  dialectical  Elenchus,  the  conception  of  nega- 
tive argument,  —  of  upsetting  a  disjjutant  and  re- 
ducing him  ad  absunlum,  without  setting  about  any 
positive  reconstruction  in  place  of  the  demolished 
theory,  —  tliis  was  probably  borrowed  from  Par- 
menides  and  Zeno.  And  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  all  the  aims  of  Socrates,  the  ethical  mainspring 
"  Know  thyself,"  was  got  from  the  Temple  at  Del- 
phi. 

If  Socrates  is  not  allowed  to  be  original,  the 
y)retensions  of  Aristotle  must  be  less  imposing  still. 
In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  true,  he  was  the  father  of  a 
new  method.  Mr.  Lewes  cannot  praise  him  enough 
tor  having  asserted  the  predominance  of  fact  over 
all  attempts  at  theological  explanations.  But  to 
have  originated  the  method  of  Aiistotle  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  was  a  less  thing  than  to  have 
orignated  the  method  of  Socrates  in  the  fifth.  As 
an  individual  man,  Aristotle  had  seen  more  and 
travelled  more  widely  than  Socrates.  And  the 
world  had  travelled  on  also.  The  development  of 
the  Macedonian  influence  was  telling  poAverfully 
upon  the  Greeks,  and  they  had  become  more  com- 
pletely familiarized  Avith  the  manners  and  tlie 
thoughts  both  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  ad- 
vocates of  non-originality  would  go  on  to  remind 
us  that  Homer  himself  was  but  a  Iriton  among  the 
Cyclic  minnows,  or  else  thcj-  would  preach  the 
separatist  theory  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  and  deny 
the  exif-tenee  (for  their  production)  of  any  one 
supreme  poet  at  all.  They  would  urge  home  every 
passage  in  the  dramatists  that  points  to  Oriental 
legends  and  modes  of  thought,  and  would  describe 
the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon  as  brilliant  expan- 
sions of  ideas  suggested  by  earUer  Eastern  origi- 
nals. 

K  pressed  on  the  point  of  Shakespeare's  original 
power,  the  disbeliever  in  originality  pure  and  sim- 
ple will  run  over  a  list  of  Shakespeaiian  "  sources," 
and  remind  you  of  Cinthio's  Hecalommithi,  Plutarch, 
Holin.4ied,  "  older  plays  on  the  same  subject,"  and 
what  not.  And  there  can  be  no  more  favorable 
opportunity  than  this  for  suggesting  and  support- 
ing a  different,  and  a  more  rationad,  view  ot  what 
originality  is.  Tlie  most  incontestable  evidence  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Shakesi)eare's  genius  is  to  be 
found  in  those  parts  of  his  works  where  he  has  ?eemed 
to  borrow  most.  Compare  his  dramatic  result  with 
the  chronicle  or  the  "  Italian  ori";inal,"  and  the 
magic  spell  of  creative  j)ower  is  felt  with  rare  dis- 
tinctness. Originality  is  here  seen  in  its  true 
aspect.  It  is  found  to  be,  what  it  always  has  been 
since  men  have  been  able  to  note  it  and  reflect 
upon  it,  not  an  isolated  act  of  bare  initiation,  but 
an  act  or  process  of  adaptation  or  moulding  so  per- 
fect as  to  resemble  a  new  creation,  and  in  fact  to 
be  one.  The  creative  feal  is  then  most  impressive 
when  the  un worked  or  partially  moulded  materials 
have  lain  about  in  greatest  abundance,  awaiting  the 
v'widn  vi<<  that  makes  them  live  and  move. 

To  glance  backward  for  a  moment  with  this  al- 
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ttred  light  on  the  subject  of  original  intellectual 
Ibrce,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  think  that  Aristotle 
was,  aiter  all,  a  man  of  suprenu'  originality.  We 
phall  recollect  more  readily  that  the  difficulty  of 
creatin;»,  at  that  early  date,  any  scientific  method 
discrving  the  name  is  very  easily  criticised  and 
talked  about,  but  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  con- 
ceived. And  we  shall  find  that  not  by  tlie  arts  of 
a  usurper  nor  by  a  stroke  of  fortune  did  Arist^itle 
rise  to  tlie  intellectual  throne  occupied  by  him 
through  50  many  subsequent  ages.  As  for  Socrates, 
our  homage  may  be  even  more  complete.  We  shall 
bo  jjrejjared  to  admit  tliat,  in  all  ages,  and  certainly 
not  least  in  the  fifth  century  u.  c,  to  have  given  a 
new  direction  to  philosophy  is,  in  the  truest  sense, 
to  have  originated  thought.  And  we  shall  under- 
stand something  of  that  gigantic  mental  vitality 
that  turned  the  curt  injunction  of  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple into  a  completely  new  idea  of  scientific  treat- 
ment. About  poets  we  shall  ask,  not  whether  they 
have  written  tilings  absolutel}-  new,  but  in  what 
degree  they  have  vitalized  the  materials  which  are 
common  to  us  all.  And,  not  to  run  over  the  countless 
fields  of  mental  operation,  we  shall  abstain  from  in- 
justice even  towards  the  much  maligned  but  most 
useful  race  of  critics,  nor  think  that  the  genius  even 
of  lesser  men  than  Bentley  and  Porson  and  Lach- 
mann  has  been  employed  simply  and  solely  iu  the 
task  of  dishing  uji  — 

"  AVliat  Gellius  and  Stobosas  hashed  before." 

Tlie  essence  of  originality,  then,  is  not  that  it  shall 
find  out  new  material,  or  even  necessarily  new  com- 
binations of  material,  but  that  it  shall  impart  new 
life  to  whatever  it  discovers  or  combines,  whether 
of  new  or  old.  It  is  sometimes  a  forming,  it  is  al- 
way  an  in-forming,  spirit.  This  definition,  or  de- 
scription, of  originality  will  be  found  sufficiently 
elastic  to  suggest  all  necessary  limits  and  guaran- 
ties. The  nmch  vexed  question  of  dramatic  origi- 
nality is  set  at  rest  by  it.  Thus,  however  injurious 
it  may  be  that  one  nation  should  be  very  largely 
di'pendent  on  another  for  the  prime  materials  of 
its  current  drama,  especially  when  neither  nation  is 
aiming  verj-  high  in  that  division  of  art,  vet  it  is 
clear  that  adapted  plays  may  individually  show 
originality  now  as  truly  (though  no  doubt  in  a  dil- 
lerent  manner  and  degree)  as  the  similar  process 
showed  it  in  ShakesjKjare's  time.  The  same  defi- 
nition would  seem  also  to  guaranty  originality 
against  an  uncritical  and  unwise  attempt  to  nar- 
row it.  Originality,  in  creative  art  as  well  as  in 
science,  may  be  of  method  not  less  than  of  subject- 
matter. 

It  is  thus  a  rather  ungenerous  thing  to  depreci- 
ate the  genius  of  a  poet  who,  like  Mr.  Tenjiyson, 
has  devoted  himself  scrupulously  and  laboriously 
to  metliod  and  style  of  composition,  only  because 
some  other  poets,  whether  of  the  past  or  the  pres- 
ent, have  seemed  to  strike  deeper  and  more  direct- 
ly at  the  bases  of  thought.  Not  to  go  minutely  in- 
to the  fiuesti(jn  there  is  at  any  rate  this  to  be  said, 
that,  even  without  immediate  reference  to  his  sub- 
ject-matter, which  can  be  left  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  by  virtue  of  style  and  manner  alone  Mr. 
Tennvscm  has  succeeded  in  originating  a  very  pow- 
erful intellectual  influence  over  an  entire  genera- 
tion. If  he  has  carcftilly  restricted  Ids  aims,  and 
abstained  from  wandering  for  that  haj>-hazard  over 
I)romiscuous  fields  of  thought  and  emotittn  and  sen- 
sation, he  need  not,  according  to  this  \  iew  of  orijxi- 
nality,  bo  refused  the  credit  of  being  original  at  all, 


or  have  that  credit  docked  and  lopped  by  a  niggard- 
ly and  purblind  criticism.  Even  if  by  no  deeper 
intellectual  Ibrce  he  had  made  thought  and  fancy 
live,  he  has  by  stylo  and  manner  alone  conveyed  to 
it  a  fresh  vitality  which  has  of  itself  been  a  genera- 
tive power.  Even  translations,  and  imitations  in 
the  manner  of  Pope,  mav  show  j)roof  of  originality. 
Pope  himself  exhibits  Oic  extremes  of  merit  and 
demerit.  He  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  Imtadons  of 
Horace,  genuine  and  original ;  anrl  sometimes,  as 
in  the  "  versified  "  rendering  of  Donne's  Satires, 
very  amusingly  the  reverse.  Two  books  of  more 
recent  years  —  the  Odyaufy  hy  Worsley,  and  the 
RepuUk:  by  Davies  and  Vaughan  —  are  examples 
of  how  much  native  force  may  be  thrown  into  the 
work  of  translation. 

The  causes  that  tend  to  diminish  original  pow- 
er, whether  in  the  nation  or  the  individual,  are 
faulty  education,  a  distracted  mode  of  liie,  and 
too  rapid  production.  Education  simple  and  sound 
in  quality,  and  not  forced  or  hurried,  is  the  most 
favorable  prime  condition  of  independence  and  vi- 
tality of  intellect.  If  that  can  be  followed  up  by  a 
life  tolerably  free  from  the  feverish  intellectual  de- 
sire to  be  encyclopajdic,  and  from  the  two  common 
excess  of  social  occupation  or  anxiety,  so  much  the 
better.  Entanglement  in  these  two  kinds  of 
mahme  has  stifled  a  vast  amount  of  genuine  original 
}x>wer. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said 
that  originality  and  genius  are  here  regarded 
as  synonymous  terms.  This  would  not  be  a  true 
inference.  Genius,  when  it  works  at  a'l,  will  for 
the  most  part  be  original  ac!Cording  to  the  defini- 
tion. Excejit  under  very  unfavorable  conditions, 
is  must  and  will  impart  new  vitality  to  whatever  it 
works  upon.  But  originality  may  be  recognized  on 
lower  levels  than  those  to  which  the  name  of 
genius  is  rightly  confined.  The  terms  are  there- 
fore cognate,  but  not  coextensive.  Genius  in- 
volves originative  power,  but  originality  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  genius. 
Ingenuity  (a  word  formed  by  a  curiotis  twipt, 
—  it  should  be  "  iiigeniosity  ")  is  in  common 
usage  nearly  the  same  thing  as  originality,  but 
■with  the  implied  idea,  iierha])?,  of  a  tendency  to 
nari-owness  and  mere  dexterity  in  operation. 
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Wk  met,  —  'twas  in  a  crowd,  — tlmt  is  to  say  it 
was  in  a  boat,  and  very  inconveniently  crowded  that 
wherry  was.  Two  of  the  Alessageries  steamers  had 
just  come  into  Marseilles :  one  from  Kanles  (she 
was  a  passenger  in  tliat  argosy),  the  otner  frtiin 
Algiers.  /  had  shijiped  myself  on  board  that  ship. 
There  was  the  usual  mariLimc  "  b'ock "  at  the 
Quai  de  la  Joliette ;  and,  the  Indian  mail  being 
just  on  the  point  of  going  out,  ^»e  expevienced  the 
usual  difficulty  in  getting  in ;  at  least  tiie  Marseilles 
Ixiatinen,  who  are  .as  thorough-paced  rascals  as  their 
congeners  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  not  half  so  j)icturjS!iiie, 
were  unanimously  of  ojiiuion  that  it  wa*;  Impossible 
for  us  to  land  at  the  Custom-lionse  save  by  the 
means  of  a  boat  and  tlie  expemliture  of  two  francs 
fifly  p(!r  head,  the  distance  to  b<.^  traverse^l  being 
alx>nt  twenty  yards  of  muddy  wati-r.  So,  af\or  our 
resj)ectivc  ve&-e]s  had  amicably  ground  the  paint 
off  each  otlier's  sides  for  some  twenty  minutes,  an 
arrangement  was  concluded  with  a  niariti:iic  varlet 
in  a  striped  nightcap,  and  seventeen  lu'.grims  from 
Naples  were  hustled  into  an  unsightij-  craft  with 
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fifteen  wayfarers  tpoin  Africa,  the  cntirv  "erabar- 
catiun  "  being  calculated  to  hold  with  comfort  about 
a  dozen  persons.  Then,  with  the  usual  flood  of 
bad  lanjjuage  in  Provencal  patois  and  comijrted 
Catalan  from  the  boatmen,  they  shoved  ofl"  towards 
the  quay.  The  scoundrels !  I  love  sailors  and 
their  ways ;  but  I  do  most  cordially  detest  boatmen 
all  the  world  over,  from  the  "jolly  younir  water- 
men "  of  Chelsea  Reach  to  the  maliogany-iaced  In- 
dians in  blanket  coats,  who  paddle  you  in  birch- 
bark  canoes  acro.<s  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  demand 
extra  cents  under  pretence  of  the  peril  of  "  snajjjs  " 
near  shore.  "  Silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier  " 
in  Venice,  but  he  can  speak  the  language  of  extor- 
tion in  prose  very  loudLly  and  very  Huently ;  and, 
for  the  most  flagitious  sample  of  a  daughter  of  the 
horseleech  commend  me  to  a  corpulent  German 
vrauw,  who  condescends  to  ferry  you  across  a 
stream  in  Pomerania  when  floods  are  rife,  and  who, 
resting  on  her  oars  in  mid-stj*eam,  declares  that  she 
won't  pull  another  stroke  under  eight  additional 
silbergroschen. 

We  met,  't  was  in  a  crowd,  and  I  thought  she 
would  shun  mc ;  ibr,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I 
had  bri'akfasted  at  five  o'clock  that  morning  —  it  was 
now  eight  —  on  perhaps  the  nastiest  and  most  evil- 
Bmelling  Algerine  cigar  ever  turned  out  of  a  govern- 
ment tol)acco  manutactory.  But  she  did  n't  shun 
me,  and  was  quite  atiiible  and  conversational. 
Pointing  to  the  white  musUn  veil  encircling  my 
dusty  widf-awake,  and  the  ends  of  which  floated 
over  my  shoulders,  she  said,  inquiringly,  "  India  ?  " 

I  hastened  to  inform  her  that  I  had  only  come 
from  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  apologised  for  my 
involuntary  resemblance  to  the  Prophet  of  Khoras- 
san  with  his  veil  up ;  for  the  days  I  speak  of  w^ere 
long  anterior  to  those  of  Wimbledon,  and  long  be- 
fore cads,  commissionaires,  cabmen,  and  clerks  to 
attorneys  in  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  took  to 
sporting  pugtrrees. 

'•  You  need  n't  apologize,"  she  remarked  gra- 
ciously ;  "  I  have  seen  puggrees  on  the  pier  at 
Jersey  in  October." 

I  was  ha\f  reassured  and  half  discouraged  by 
this  observation,  for  there  was  a  touch  of  satire  in 
it ;  and  I  own  that  I  am  nervous  in  the  prewnce  of 
satirical  girls.  How  very  seldom  you  find  a  school- 
master marrying  a  schoolmistress.  I  think  that  she 
suspected  my  uneasiness,  and  adroitly  changed  the 
conversation,  saying  that  she  liked  IJrittany  better 
than  Jersey,  qualifying  the  ancient  Ai-morica  by 
the  ej)ithet  "joily."  "  And  then,"  she  added, 
"  there  's  Camac.  The  Eleven  Tliousand  Virgins 
all  in  stone,  like  ninepins.  Such  fun ! "  Why, 
when  she  mentioned  those  mysterious  Druidical  re- 
mains, did  the  thought  occur  to  me  that  she  was 
just  the  kind  of  girl  to  play  leapfrog  over  tl»e  stones 
of  Carnac  ? 

"  You  see  that  bundle  of  rugs,"  she  went  t»n,  "  in 
the  stem-sheets.  That  's  my  lady's-maid.  Her 
name 's  Bockles :  is  n't  it  a  droll  one  ?  She  was 
sent  with  me  from  Nanles  to  take  care  of  me ;  but 
the  poor  thing 's  been  arcidfully  ill,  and  wanted  one 
ol'  the  sailors  to  throw  her  overboard  in  the  harltor 
of  Porto  Ferrajo.  I  've  left  Pa  and  Ma  at  Naples. 
They  're  coming  home  by  the  Mont  Cenis  route, 
they  're  so  awfully  airaid  of  the  sea.  I  prefer  the 
steamer,  because  tliere  *s  tlie  rigging,  you  know,  so 
nice  "  (  what  is  there  nice  al>out  a  ship's  rigging?  ), 
"  and  my  uncle  Hugh  's  to  meet  me  at  Marseilles  to 
take  me  to  Paris.     And  then  I  *m  going  to  school." 

If  she  had  told  me  that  she  was  on  lier  wav  home 
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to  command  the  Second  Lite  (riiards,  I  should  haM' 
b«H'n  infinitely  less  astonished.  What  on  earth  did 
she  want  to  go  to  school  for?  IShe  must  have  been 
at  least  nineteen ;  tall  and  shapely,  and  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  with  an  abundance  of  gold<n  hair  — 
her  otcn,  I  will  go  bail  —  floating  in  a  mutinous 
manner  o>'cr  her  neck.  Any  ftirtJier  allusion  to  her 
personal  charms,  which  were  as  numerous  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  I  forego ;  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  not  yet  cease<l  to  be  susceptible,  and  that  \vay 
madness  lies.  Tlic  bare  idea,  however,  of  this  fair- 
est of  creatures  beins  inmiured  in  a  dingy  pension- 
not  in  the  Avenue  Marigny  or  at  the  Porte  Maillot, 
—  of  her  being  made  to  wear  a  black  calico  pinafore 
with  a  bib,  —  of  her  l)eing  subiected  to  the  despotism 
of  cross  old  governesses  continually  beginning  ha- 
rangues with  "  Mademoiselle,  void  la  troisieme  fats 
(fue  je  vous  (tefciuls  "  —  of  her  being  made  to  listen 
to  snuffy  professors  while  they  prosed  about  the 
proscription  of  Sylla  and  the  Jjanishment  of  Aris- 
tides :  all  this  so  unhinged  me,  mentally,  that  I  re- 
lapsed into  my  normal  state,  which  is  one  of  blatant 
idiocy,  and  asked  her,  feebly,  how  she  had  liked 
Italy. 

"  1  adore  the  Alps  and  those  dear  old  monks  of 
St.  Bernard,"  she  replied ;  "  but  Italy  itself  I  don't 
care  about.  There  are  no  moimtains  except  the 
nasty  Apennines  and  Abruzzi,  which  are  full  of 
brigands,  and  fleas,  and  tilings.  Give  me  Switzer^ 
land,  or  Savoy,  or  the  Tyrol.  Y'ou  can  climb 
them.     Oh!     I'm  so  fond  of  climbing." 

It  was  then  that,  looking  upon  her  with  admira- 
tion not  unmingled  with  fear,  I  lieheld  that  she  car- 
ried an  alpenstock  in  her  lily  hand.  It  teas  a  lily 
hand;  only  it  struck  me  that  it  was  likewise  one 
which,  when  clenched,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  its  forearm,  could  have  liit  out 
very  straight  indeed  from  the  shoulder. 

"  You  may  laugh  at  me  now,"  she  said,  seeing 
that  I  had  marked  her  walking-staff,  —  and  she  had 
been  laughing  at  me,  then,  about  the  pugsree,  — 
"  for  carrying  an  alpenstock  aboat  the  Meditei^ 
ranean ;  but  I  can't  bear  to  part  with  the  dear 
old  thing.  1  've  had  it  these  four  years,  and  it  did 
me  gt)od  service  this  spring,  crossing  the  Col  di 
Tenda." 

Four  years  I  Had  she  been  climbing  since  the 
age  of  fbiuteen ?  If  smh  were  the  case,  it  was 
perha!>s  time  for  her  to  go  to  school  and  be  finished. 

But  our  delightful  eolI(X|uy  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  th«  arrival  of  the  boat  at  the  quay  side.  I 
am  delighted  to  say  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
threatening  to  kick  one  of  the  Itoatmen  for  kn<x-kinz 
ofl' the  corner  of  her  portmanteau  against  the  side 
of  a  ladder ;  and  she  repaid  me  with  a  look  that 
has>  played  ever  since  the  dickt'ns  with  my  spinal 
maiTiJW.  Bo  still,  Iteating  he;irt !  Stay,  the  heart 
is  not  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  dorsal  vertebnr. 
My  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  Her  uncle 
Hugh  was  waiting  for  her  on  the  Quai  de  la  Joli- 
ette.  He  looked  mnch  more  like  her  cousin  Iluih 
than  her  uncle,  lieing  a  thin,  wiry,  sunbiu"nt  man 
with  a  tawny  mustache,  and  the  back  of  his  neck 
as  red  as  a  lobster.  "  JNIadras  Light  Cavalr)-,"  I 
murmured  to  myself.  *•  Haughty,  su|>erciliouB, 
never  read  Gibbon's  *  Decline  and  Fall ' ;  smokes 
chenH)ts,  drinks  brandy  and  s<Mla,  belongs  to  a  club 
in  St.  James's  Sijuare,  and  is  the  pet  of  the  flower- 
shows.  Malisons  upon  thee,  Uncle  Hugh.  A  day 
mat/  come  ;  and,  oh  1  if  at  that  moment  I  could  only 
ha\  e  been  a  Pindaree  warrior  (there  were  Pindaree 
w.nrrioi-a,  v*eft-re  pasf),  with  my  good  scimitar  and 
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ijy  unerring  matchlock,  there  would  have  been 
wailittg  MDOBg  the  Madras  Li^ht  Cavalry,  and  this 
round  earth  would  hare  been  all  too  small  for  thee 
and  me  to  have  dwelt  to^etluir.  Uncle  llog h.  Her 
uncle  —  pahs  I " 

We  met  —  'twas  in  a  crowd  ;  and  we  parted  in 
a  crowd ;  she  ^houldt-rin^  her  alpenstock  like  the 
halberdier  in  Victor  lltKo**  poem,  1  cw^ht  <jne 
laat  fiimp$e  o4'  her  on  tEe  Hairraae  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  da  Louvre  et  dc  Is  Faix  in  the  Caanebi^reT 
and  I  noticed  that  she  aaeended  tbe  staira  two  at  a 
time.  Brave  ;T;irI !  Of  such  stuff  were  Boadicea 
and  tli)an  of  Arc,  and  Catherine  (iordon,  and  Ma- 
dame Sa([ui  made.  I  have  always  l)een  a  poor  man  ; 
l)ut  willingly  would  I  have  mf>rf;ra'jred  my  earniujjs 
for  a  year  to  see  that  tair-haimi  heroine  at  Mar- 
willes  danoinfj  on  the  tight-rope,  with  her  alpen- 
stock as  a  b:ilancing'pole. 

I  never  saw  her  a^^n;  but  should  the  Oikl  or 
THE  Pekiod  M18CKU.ANT  ever  fall  into  her  hands, 
she  may  perchance  recall  the  fragile  and  slender 
youth  with  auburn  locks  curling  like  the  young  ten- 
drils of  the  vine,*  and  his  brow  sicklied  o'er  with 
tin*  pale  ca.'-t  of  thought,  who  in  the  year  18 — ,  in 
a  boat  at  Maneiiles,  asked  her  how  .<'he  liked  Italy. 
Pertiaps  she  has  married  Hugh  —  stop,  she  could  n't 
if  he  wa^  her  uncle.  Perhaps  she  is  the  blooming 
mamma  of  many  climbing  boys.  Perhaps  her  old 
pa<sion  is  still  strong  within  her,  and  she  is  toiling 
up  Chiniborazo  or  scaling  Popacatajietl,  or  haply  — 
as  I  heard  an  American  lady  once  phrat^eit  —  shin- 
ning up  the  White  Mountains." 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  since  the  develop- 
)nent  of  the  pleasant  "  Peaks,  Piisses,  and  (ihiciers  " 
mania,  that  one  branch  of  the  (iirl  of  tlie  Period 
family  has  taken,  as  a  special  }>ursuit,  to  climbing, 
just  as  otlier  branches  have  taken  to  private  theat- 
ricals, to  cro«juet  (combined  with  the  ensnaring  of 
curates),  to  ritualism,  to  novel-writing,  to  hunting, 
or  to  l)etting.  The  Climbing  Girl  of  the  Period,  as 
she  is  at  present  apparent,  is  a  marked  and  salient 
type  of  fen)ininity  easily  fixetl  by  tlie  artist's  graph- 
ic pencil.  Iler  drapery  is  preferably  short,  her 
boots  preferably  stout.  In  remote  latitudes,  and 
where  the  climWng  woric  is  of  the  rousthest,  she 
does  not  disdain  to  supplement  her  attire  by  a  pair 
of  those  itarment;*  which  derive  their  name  from  a 
sage  of  Manhattan,  yclej)t  Diedrich  KnickerlKJcker, 
and  which  in  hue  recall  the  salamandrine  vestments 
of  the  Fn-nch  Zouaves.  Tlie  Queen  of  Sjjain,  we 
all  know,  should  have  no  legs ;  but  the  Climbing 
Girl  of  the  Period  is  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
disavow  her  possession  at'  tho.'ie  limbs,  and  is  ollen 
heard  to  remark  that  "  she  has  lieen  on  her  legs 
since  five  o'chxik  in  the  morning." 

'ITie  Clirabino;  Gurl  rather  likes  freckles  than 
oUierwise.  To  her  thev  are  as  honorable  as  scars 
to  a  veteran.  She  fin<ls  her  cosmetics  among  the 
wild-flowers  in  the  mountain  gorges ;  her  "  Dew  of 
Sahara"  is  distilled  fro.n  cataracts  and  mountain 
rills  ;  and  she  never  heard  of  violet -jKJwder.  She 
is  creditably  broad  in  the  chest  and  strong  in  the 
arms,  and,  ujxm  occasion,  can  collar  a  knavish  guide 
and  threati'n  to  hurl  him  over  aiirecipice  if  he  does 
not  mend  his  ways.  She  despises  hixury ;  and  a 
brcakt'ist  of  brown  bread  and  goaf's  milk,' a  dinner 
of  roast  cliamois  and  boiled  nettletops,  are  to  her 
more  succulent  repasts  than  any  to  be  found  at  the 
weary  and  wiredrawn  continental  lahten  iPhote. 
She  does  n't  object  to  a  table  d'hote,  however,  from 
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a  conversational  point  of  view,  since  it  affords  her 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  experiences  with 
other  Clim))ing  Girls  of  tlie  Ptrriod ;  ay,  and  some- 
tiroes  with  tlie  dialHag  yoong  men  thereof^  whom 
I  should  like  rancil  bettter  if  they  were  not  ro  fre- 

?uently  insufferabfy  eonceited  prigs.  About  tho 
lunbing  Giri,  howercr,  there  to  no  nonsen.'-e,  no 
affectation.  iAe  cKmbi  becaoae  she  liken  it,  be- 
cause the  exercise  does  her  good ;  becanse  she  feels 
her  life  in  erery  Ihnb ;  and,  perchance,  becanse,  if 
sh*'  didn't  chmb,  she  might  be  found  writing  to 
Bell's  Life  and  ofieriii|^  as  "  Pa's  novice,"  to  fight 
the  Horsleydown  Hnunemr  for  two  hundred  and 
fitly  pounoi  a  nde.  One  must  g(;t  rid  of  one's  ex- 
ul>erant  aniiaal  ^Mrits  somehow.  Katherine,  in 
the  play,  gets  rid  of  hers  by  cufQng  her  rister  and 
banging  her  lute  about  her  music-master's  head. 
Aurora  Floyd  reKeved  her  pent-up  energies  by 
horsewhipping  her  groom.  Some  ladies  "  take  it 
out "  cf 'their  children ;  others  write  furious  articles 
in  weekly  reviews  against  their  own  sex.  The 
Spanish  ladies  are  too  lazy  to  climb,  but  they  are 
passionately  fond  of  the  edifying  sports  of  the  bull- 
ring. Tht!  Russian  ladies  cannot  climb,  —  they 
leave  that  exercise  to  the  bears  ;  but  they  will  cbrive 
a  sledge  along  the  course  of  a  frozen  river.  Juve- 
nal tells  us  how  the  Roman  ladies  were  accustomed 
to  indulge  their  fondness  for  athletic  exercises. 
The  girls  of  his  period  were  accustomed  to  turn 
gladiators.  Tliey  fenced.  They  draped  themselves 
in  Tyrian  rugs,  and  anointed  their  limbs  with  oil. 
They  covert^d  one  arm  with  a  buckler.  Tliey  wore 
helmets,  and,  with  a  wooden  sword,  they  banged 
away  at  a  post,  until  it  was  dintexl  all  over.  We 
live  in  as  ngoroos  but  in  a  more  decorous  era.  It 
is  better  to  climb  than  to  fight. 

Malevolent  persons — I  hate  malevolent  persons 
—  may  insinuate  that  the  Climbing  Girl  of  the 
Period  is  only  an  adult  development  of  the  juvenile 
tomboy.  I  see  so  little  of  .children  that  I  don't 
know  whethei*  there  are  any  tomboys  nowadays^ 
but  1  still  hope  thxtt  all  the  little  girls  of  the  period 
we  not  such  monsters  of  vanity  and  impertinence  as 
Fanfan  Benoiton,  or  tliat  intolerable  little  Cissy  in 
Mr.  Thackeray's  "  Lovel  the  Widower,"  or  such 
pcj-plexing  metaphysicians  as  the  small  demoiselles 
in  Miss  Yonge's  novels.  When  I  was  young,  romps 
and  tomboys  abounded,  even  in  the  politest  circles. 
They  tore  their  frocks  out  of  the  gathers.  They 
inked  their  pinafores.  They  destroyed  the  frills 
round  their  "  panUdettes."  rhcy  trod  on  old  gen- 
tlemen's gouty  toes,  and  sometimes  maliciously  dis- 
turltK'd  the  equilibrium  of  tlieir  wigs.  They  shod 
fJie  cat  with  walnut-shells.  Tliey  made  apple-pie 
beds.  They  ran  races  with  their  brothers,  and  not 
unfreiiuently  fought  with  them.  Their  misdeeds 
occasionallv  subjected  them  to  that  chastisement 
which  befell  the  nursery  heroine  Gill  for  the  ofl'enee 
of  "  laugliinir  .at  Jack's  disaster."  They  skipjud; 
they  swung;  tl"cy  clomb  apple-trees,  rifled  birds' 
nests,  and  rode  the  colt  bare-backed  round  the  pad- 
dock. I'hey  made  "  cheeses "  in  the  parlor  by 
means  of  the  expansitm  of  their  skirts  caused  by 
rapid  gyrations.  But  all  this  was  so  verj-  long  ago, 
and  I  have  known  so  many  staid  matrons,  so  many 
starched  old  maids,  who  in  their  youth  were^re- 
nowncd  as  tomboys !  Midi^M|| 

I  ver)'  much  doubt  whether  a  daughter  of  Colmu- 
bia  oflen  shines  as  a  Climbing  Girl.  You  meet 
shoals  of  young  Yankee  ladies,  the  prettiest  imagin- 
able, in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol ;  and,  as  a  pic- 
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tures({ue  supplement  to  their  costume,  they  may 
earn-  an  alpenstock;  but  they  won't  climb,  as  a 
rule,'  if  they  can  help  it.  ITie*  business  of  a  pretty 
Yankee  Girl  of  the  Period  is  to  look  pretty,  and 
nothing  else.  She  succeeds  admirably  in  her  voca- 
tion, and  she  sticks  to  it.  She  detests  bodily  exer- 
tion ;  until  very  recently,  even,  §he  has  not  cared 
much  for  horse  exercise.  She  likes  Switzerland  be- 
cause it  is  full,  during  the  season,  of  good-looking 
cavaliers,  fully  appreciative  of  the  merits  of  pretty 
girls.  If  she  must  needs  ascend  a  mountain,  she 
prefers  being  carried,  —  in  the  arms  of  an  obedient 
and  devoted  swain,  if  convenient,  or  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  ^uide,  if  the  supply  of  swains  run  short.  It  is 
not  through  any  affectation  of  fine  ladyism  that  she 
eschews  climbing.  Her  forte  is  in  her  head,  not  in 
her  heels.  She  talks  admirably,  —  so  admirably 
and  so  fluently,  indeed,  that  more  than  once  I  have 
seen  an  active,  jovial,  athletic  English  maiden,  un- 
apprc)achable  in  her  own  pursuit  of  climbing,  but 
not  quite  conversant  with  the  more  recondite  pas- 
sages in  Adam  Smith's  '•  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Kant's 
♦'  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  Schopenhauer's 
"  Essay  on  the  Categorical  Imperative,"  quite 
posed  and  "  shut  up  "  by  the  brilliant  discourse  of 
a  Tourist  Girl  of  the  Period  from  New  York  or 
Massachusetts.  The  poor  English  lass  listened 
awliile  to  the  voluble  aialectics  of  her  transatlantic 
sister,  and  then,  perhaps,  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  marched  off  to  bed,  pleading  fatigue  after  a 
long  dav's  climbing  as  a  reason  for  retirement.  But 
if  you  happened  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  that 
brave  British  damsel,  she  would  probably  own  to 
you  that  she  had  been  driven  from  the  salon  tie  con- 
versation of  the  hotel  by  "  the  intolerable  tongue  of 
that  Yankee  girl."    . 

.\s  for  a  French  lady,  if  you  asked  her  if  she 
climbed,  she  would  probably  regard  you  .with  a  look 
of  blank  amazement,  or  inquire,  "  Suis-j&,une  singe, 
que  je  doive  (jriinptr  ?  "  Climbing  she  leaves  to 
monkeys  and  acrobats. 

I  imagine  that  the  Climbing  Girl  of  the  Period 
must  be,  if  not  a  new  8{>ecies,  a  new  adaptation  of 
femininity.  For  basis  you  must  take  an  active, 
courageous  English  girl.  Let  her  have  plenty  of 
health.  Let  her  have  a  hearty  hatred  of  all  kind 
of  humbug.  Let  her  havp  a  wholesome  love  of 
change,  movement,  and  adventure.  She  should  not 
possess  a  very  poetical  temijerament.  Reading 
Tennyson  or  Browning  among  the  Alps  is  all  very 
well ;  but  reading  and  sentimentalizing  are  a  mere 
loss  of  time  when  the  Mer  dc  Glace  or  the  Grands 
Mulcts  are  before  )ou.  Again,  I  don't  think  that 
the  genuine  Girl  of  the  Period  should  be  very  fond 
of  sketching.  A  girl  may  have  a  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  yet  i)refer  climb- 
ijir  n  ini.iMitain  to  making  a  drawing  of  it.  As  lor 
!  1'-;  a  diary  of  her  travels,  she  may  please 

i  I   that  respect;  but  she  is  usually  too  fa- 

tiirued,  arter  a  day's  alpine  gymnastics,  to  make 
elaborate  entries  in  her  commonplace  book,  even 
if  it  l)e  eked  out  by  copious  extracts  firom  Murray's 
(iuide-Book.  The  alnenstock  is  the  real  diary  of 
the  Climbing  ( jirl  of  the  Period  ;  and  as  oiu*  ances- 
tors were  wont  to  keep  their  accounts  by  means  of 
notched  tallies,  so  does  she  preser\'e  the  record  of 
her  climbing  achievements  by  indentations  on  her 
trusty  walking-pole. 

What  is  the  "  Final  Caust "  of  the  Climbing 
Gii-l  of  the  Period?  Beshrew  the  meticulous  ^c 
which  insists  on  a  fiual  cause  for  anything  !  "  ITie 
final  cause  of  bread,"  said  a  i)hilosoi')lier  to  me  the 


other  day,  "is  to  be  eaten."  *' No,  sir,"  I  retorted, 
"  it  is  not.  It  is  to  be  sued  in  the  County  Court  by 
the  baker."  If  the  Climbing  Girl  of  the  Period 
nuist  needs  have  a  final  cause,  it  is,  I  take  it,  this : 
'•  To  get  her  neck  broken  by  tumbling  into  a 
c/-f cosse .*  "  the  cynic  may  cr\- :  Not  at  all;  it  is  to 
marry  the  Climbing  Young  Man  of  the  Period  when 
he  has  got  rid  of  his  conceit  and  his  priggishness, 
and  has  settled  down  as  tutor  of  Trapeze-cum-Leap- 
ington,  or  HS  a  barrister-at-law  and  standing  coun- 
sel to  the  Alpine  Club  and  the  German  Gymnastic 
Societv. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  FETE. 

Befohe  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Emperor's  fete  I  must  remind  you  that  the  15th  of 
August  is  not  only  a  political  festivitv,  but  a  relig- 
ious one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  celebration  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Marj-,  on  which  day  true 
Catholics  unplore,  according  to  an  ancient  custom, 
blessings  upon  herbs,  plauts,  and  fruits.  As  re- 
gards the  other  fete,  that  of  the  Emperor,  Louis 
Najwleon  was  not  tlie  originator  of  it.  More  than 
200  years  ago  Louis  XIII.  fixed  upon  the  15th  of 
August  as  the  day  to  place  himself  and  his  kingdom 
under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin.  A  hundred 
years  later,  Louis  XV.  rene^ved  ^e  vow  made  by 
Louis  XIII.  The  First  Emperor,  when  in  the  full 
tide  of  his  glory,  also  fixed  upon  that  date  for  the 
celebration  of  his  fete ;  his  nephew,  of  course,  has 
followed  his  example. 

The  celebration  of  the  fete  of  the  present  sov- 
ereign opens  by  charity,  prayers,  and  Te  Deums, 
after  which  the  public  rejoicings  commence,  which 
tenninate  by  general  illuminations  and  fireworks. 

Let  us  follow  up  the  fete  according  to  the  order 
I  have  just  stated.  I  said  it  was  ushered  in  by 
charity ;  and  so  it  is.  *  The  Emperor  authorizes 
every  poor  family  in  France  who  during  the  course 
of  the  year  have  been  obliged  to  pawn  ai'ticles  of 
household  use,  such  as  blankets,  sheets,  clothing, 
&c.,  to  redeem  these  pledges  gratis.  He  further- 
more issues  orders  to  every  mayor  in  France  to  de- 
liver to  the  poor  in  every  town  and  village  a  "  hon," 
or  ticket  by  means  of  which  they  can  obtain  from 
any  pork-shop,  baker,  and  wine  merchant  a  certain 
quantity  of  pork,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.  A  pleasant  sight  it  is,  I  assure  }-ou,  to  wit- 
ness the  happy  faces  of  those  who,  having  thus 
made  their  little  pnjvision  for  the  day,  and  carefully 
stowed  it  in  a  hand-basket,  immediately  repair  to 
the  Barriere  du  Trone  or  to  the  Place  des  Inva- 
lides,  there  to  enjoy  with  their  children  a.  little  pic- 
nic which  has  not  cost  them  a  penny,  and  await  the 
neribrmances  which  take  place  in  the  open  air. 
Thousands  of  families  are  thus  afforded  the  means 
of  taking  a  hearty  share  in  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

Tlie  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  of  which  there  are 
twenty  in  Paris,  viz.,  one  in  every  arrcndissement, 
ai-e  also  reijuested  to  afford  relief  to  tlie  aged,  in- 
firm, and  indigent,  in  the  form  of  bread,  meat,  and 
wine.  More  than  100,000  poor  in  Paris  take  part 
in  tliese  liberalities  and  bounties  of  Government. 
"  To  forgive  "  is  also  an  act  of  charity  much  prac- 
tised by  Louis  Napoleon  on  this  liis  fete-day.  Thus 
it  is  that  he  has  this  time  commemorated  the  First 
Empeix)r's  Centenary  by  a  geneml  amnesty  for 
press  offences,  ]X)litical  misdemeanors,  &c. 

Charity  having  a'jcomplished  its  work.  Religion 
is  invited  to  perform  hers.  Precisely  at  one.  Grand 
Mass   was  celebrated  at   the   cathedral  church  of 
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Notre  Dame,  and  a  most  imposing  sight  it  waa  to 
witness  the  nave,  choir,  doublo  aisles,  and  lateral 
chapels  of  this  ancient  edifice  crowded  with  deputa- 
tions of  all  the  grand  corps  d'e'tut,  with  the  marshals, 
generals,  and  admirals  of  France,  as  well  as  by 
ministers  and  great  oflicers  of  the  Crown.  Similai- 
ser^'ices  took  placid  at  the  same  hour  in  «11  the 
other  chiurches  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  empire. 

Precisely  at  the  same  hour  the  doors  of  every 
theatre  in  Paris  were  thrown  open  gratlutou^lIy  to 
the  public,  and  the  Parisian  playgoers,  who  had  for 
hours  been  standing  patiently  in  single  file,  now  in- 
vaded the  opera-houses  and  theatres  of  the  capital. 
On  no  occasion  in  the  year  can  one  so  well  judge 
of  the  innate  appreciation  of  the  Parisians  for  true 
art.  So  well  aware  is  the  municipality  of  Paris  of 
the  keen  appreciation  of  the  working  classes  as  re- 
gards theatrical  pieces,  that  nothing  but  classical  or 
modem  chefs-iVotuvre  are  offered  on  this  occasion  to 
the  "  blousy  "  population  of  the  faubourgs.  This 
year,  Meyerbeer's  "  Les  Huguenots  "  at  tlie  Grand 
Opera,  at  the  Fran^ais  the  "  Mariage  de  Figaro  " 
of  Beaumarchais,  at  the  Opera  Comique  "  Vert, 
vert,"  at  the  Lyrique  "  Dou  Quichotte,"  "  Les 
Reves  de  Marguerite  "  at  the  Vaudeville,  "  Riche- 
lieu Ji  Fontainebleau  "  at  the  Ambi^e,  "  La  Chatte 
Blanche  "  at  the  Gaite,  &c.  At  all  of  these  thea- 
tres a  cantata  in  honor  of  the  Centenary  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  artiste.  Specially  remarkable  was 
that  sung  at  the  Fran9ai8,  the  one  selected  having 
been  composed  by  Persuis  in  honor  of  the  First 
Emperor's  victories,  and  executed  for  the  first  time 
in  1806.  Fifty  of  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoh-e, 
the  whole  Choral  Society  of  the  children  of  Paris  ; 
M.  Rives,  the  barv'tone  laureate  of  the  year;  M. 
Senechal  and  Mdlle.  Lloyd,  of  the  Thcsitre  Fran- 
9ais  ;  and  Philippe,  of  the  Conservatoire,  sang  this 
ancient  cantata  sixty-three  years  after  its  composi- 
tion in  honor  of  him  for  whom  it  was  originally 
written.  I  gjive  you  the  first  chapter,  which  will 
convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  style  of  the  cantatas  per- 
formed at  the  eleven  theatres,  opened  gratuitously  : 

"  Amantc  des  FranraU,  le  rapide  victoire 
RcTleDt  toujours  plus  belle  escorter  ses  drapeftax  ; 
U  eofant«  i  nos  yeu.x  des  miracles  noareaux, 
ax,  rival  de  lui-nieme,  11  a  vainca  sa  gluire  ! 

"  Kh  !  qui  saivralt  le  vol  des  guerriers  <iu'il  dirige  ? 
Sans  oesse  rdvcitlant  le  bruit  de  scs  exploits, 
Des  ichos  fatigues  il  ranime  la  voix  : 
Par  lui  la  v6rit<&  surpasse  le  prodige. 

"  Favori  du  destin  si  le  del  I'a  fait  naitre, 
C'cat  pour  voir  I'univera  asservi  sous  sa  loi, 
£t  le  people  fran<;ais,  guidi  par  un  tel  maitre. 
Sera  toujuurs  le  pcuple-roi !  " 

Besides  these  extraorilinary  performances  at  the 
ojHJra  and  tlieatres,  several  impromptu  theatres 
were  erected  on  such  op«»n  places  as  the  Ban-iere 
du  Trune  and  the  Champs  de  Mai's,  the  proi)erties 
being  furnished  by  Government.  Five  hundred 
privates  are  snj>plied  by  the  War  Oflice,  who  volun- 
teer to  act  in  the  militaiy  pieces  represented,  the 
contractors  having  only  to  supply  the  costumes 
worn  by  their  respective  troupes.  On  an  average 
thirty  clowns  were  engaged  for  each  of  these  booth- 
like theatres,  and  were  paid  from  VH.  to  18  f.  for 
their  performances.  Tliose  who  failed  to  secure 
a  seat  at  the  regular  theatres  had  to  console  them- 
selves by  these  impromptu  perfonnances.  Two  of 
the  four  erected  on  the  Champs  de  Mars  were  jde- 
votcd  to  military  pieces,  whilst  the  two  others  were 
funambules.  The  same  arrangement  was  made  for 
the   entertainment  of  tlie   public  at  the  Bamfcre 


du  Trone.  Climbing  poles  were  another  attrac- 
tion to  these  spaces.  Lach  measured  from  60  feet 
to  70  fetit  in  height ;  from  the  top  of  each  were  sus- 
pended such  tempting  prizes  as  silver  watches, 
meerschaum  pipes,  spoons,  forks,  &c.,  which  became 
the  property  of  the  workmen  or  boys  who  reached 
them,  —  those  who  almost  attained  the  desired 
prize  and  suddenly  slinped  down  tlie  pole,  were 
invariably  greetecl  by  tue  Uizzis  of  the  crowd  be- 
neath. 

As  I  drove  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  early  in  the 
day,  I  noticed  cro^vds  anxiously  gazing  at  the  row- 
ing and  sailing  matches,  as  well  as  other  aquatic 
sports,  which  took  place  on  tlie  Seine.  The  uiorn- 
ing,  which  had  looked  threatening,  kept  up,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  shower  at  midday,  the 
sp)orts  were  not  interrupted  by  unwelcome  rain, 
and  the  evening,  though  cold  and  windy,  was  fine, 
till  the  last  light  died  out  and  darkness  and  silence 
settled  on  the  vast  metropolis,  which  for  sixteen 
hours  had  been  one  prolonged  scene  of  festivity  and 
mirth. 

Paris  was  never  more  tastefully  decked  in  light 
of  every  hue  and  of  every  degree  of  radiance  than 
last  night.  The  city  certainly  has  not  been  charj- 
of  its  expenditure  for  the  amusement  of  its  inhabi- 
tants or  its  numerous  visitors.  By  nine  o'clock  the 
illuminations  were  in  their  full  beauty,  and  except 
for  the  mauvnis  qitarl  d'hcure  during  which  we  were 
threatened  by  sundry  gusts  of  wind,  the  whole  was 
a  complete  success..  The  Palace  was  not  lighted, 
but  much  care  was  bestowed  on  the  decoration  of 
the  Tuileries  Gardens.  Banners  of  colored  lamps, 
measuring  twenty  feet  in  height,  were  placed  at  in- 
tervals along  the  bi-oad  walk  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  tliroughout  the  alleys  of  ven- 
erable trees,  which  form  the  central  iiuissif;  giran- 
doles of  graceful  d»*ign  shed  a  deep  orange  light  on 
the  scene,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  soft  radiance 
emanating  from  chains  of  peai'ly  globes,  festooned 
from  posts  placed  at  intervals  along  the  walks  of 
the  reserved  warden,  each  post  surmounted  by  a 
bouquet  of  eigiiteen  of  these  opaijue  balls  of  light. 
These  festooned  chains  were  continued  along  the 
central  walk  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where 
they  formed  a  perfect  labyrinth  traced  in  rows  of 
pearls.  Mysterious  and  sibylline  appeared  the  colos- 
sal statues  typifying  the  French  cities  which  keep 
watch  and  ward  on  the  eight  plateaux  into  which 
that  vast  space  is  divided,  and  weird-like  was  the 
effect  of  immense  banners  ]:>laced  around  the  obelisk, 
which,  waving  in  the  night  air,  were  suggestive  of 
spirits  hovering  over  the  dense  crowd  below. 

A  central  festoon  caught  up  by  bouquets  of  pear- 
ly globes  encircled  the  Longsor,  and  continued  in 
double  chains  as  far  as  the  Ai-c  de  I'Etoile  sur- 
rounded by  an  imperial  crown  of  fabulous  dimen- 
sions, measuring  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  itself  a 
blaze  of  golden  light,  i-elieved  by  ruby,  emerald, 
and  amethyst  flames,  which  variegated  tints  fla>hed 
a  thousand  lovely  hues  on  the  marble  basso- relievos 
incrusted  in  that  superb  arch.  Beneath  tlie  crown, 
"Napoleon,"  in  fiery  letters,  each  six  flet  liigh, 
blazed  in  splendid  radiance.  The  names  of  the 
Emperor's  aecisive  victories  in  letters  of  light  ap- 
peared between  tricolor  standards  of  coloreil  lamps, 
the  whole  framed,  as  it  were,  with  garlands  of  laurel 
leaves  of  the  brightest  emerald  green.  Beneath 
tliis  gorgeous  band  of  color  fell  at  intervals  on  the 
arch  itself,  which  appeared  dark  and  gra}-  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  gigantic  stars  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or.    Unfortunatt-Iy,  the  wind  which  arose   about 
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nine  o'clock  somewhat  dimmed  Uieir  radiance. 
Still,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  has  never  been  illumi- 
nated in  such  jjerlect  taste  as  this  year.  The  effect 
from  the  rond-point  of  the  Champs  Elysdes  was  ex- 
quisite, and,  perhaps,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  monument  was  lost 
in  darkness.  Therefore  the  illuminated  ispHudrils 
and  frieze  apjieared  suspended  in  the  night  air. 
The  feu  d'artijice  fired  from  tlie  Tn)cadero  was 
masnifieent,  biit  not  more  splendid  than  last  year, 
when  T  recorded  the  various  chefii-d'oeuiTe  accom- 
plished by  Kugpieri.  The  bouquet  went  off  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  when  that  of  the  Hotel  de 
Villa  shed  its  showers  of  pale  yellow  fire  and  mauve 
and  green  stars  on  the  dense  crowd  of  enthusiastic 
fire-worshippers  massed  on  tlie  Place,  who  heartily 
cheered  each  fresh  blaze  of  colored  fire  as  though 
the  great  majority  had  not  on  each  succeeding  tGte 
witnessed  tlie  same  spectacle. 

As  I  proceeded  along  the  Champ  Elysdes,  on  my 
way  to  the  Tuileries,  1  was  surprised  by  an  unusual 
sight.  Tlie  gardens  around  the  four  Jeta  d'enux 
which  adorn  the  rond-point  were  crowded  by  women 
and  children  seated  on  the  shorn  grass,  on  which 
no  foot  is  allowed  to  tread  on  any  other  less  solemn 
fete  than  that  which  celebrates  the  Centenary ; 
their  attraction  to  the  sotl  greensward  not  being 
the  }H»rfume  or  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  tlio  il- 
luminated water,  encircled  by  a  ring  of  fire,  irom 
the  centre  of  which  the  jets  d'eaux  shot  upwards  in 
a  snowy  cloud  of  foam.  It  w.a8  a  scene  of  magic 
beauty,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  of  last  night's 
kaleidoscope.  The  outlines  of  the  Palais  d'lndus- 
trie  were  traced  in  lines  of  fire,  as  though  its  .archi- 
tect had  drawn  his  plan  with  a  pen  dipiied  in  liquid 
flame.  The  Madeleine,  surmounted  by  a  Greek 
cross  of  pale  yellow  fire,  and  occasionally  flashed 
by  roseate  flames,  burnt  beneath  its  wide  open  por- 
tico, and  the  dome  and  upper  architecture  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Augustin,  traced  in  lines  of  fire, 
wei"e  special  objects  of  attraction. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  day  is  not  only  that 
it  was  the  Emjxiror's  t'cte,  but  the  hundredth  an- 
niversarj-  of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 
Napoleon  I.  would  vest^^rday  have  reached  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age ;  he  who  iiilfiUed  his  destiny  in  foi"- 
ty-five  years,  would  now  be  a  centenarian,  a  privilege 
enjoyed  by  some  few  of  the  invalides  and  oflicers 
who  Ibllowed  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  new 
gilding  of  the  domt^  of  the  Invalides,  beneath  which 
the  great  captain  lies,  was  hunied  to  its  comple- 
tion, and  was  uncovered  in  time  to  add  its  lustre  to 
the  brilliance  of  the  fete  enacting  323  feet  beneath 
the  glittering  surltice.  This  s.aid  regilding  has 
cost  k  80,000,  and  as  it  has  been  calculated  that 
every  twenty-five  years  the  gold  must  lie  renewed, 
it  may  bt^  .asserted  that  the  dome  of  the  Invalides 
costs  the  countrj-  ei'j:ht  millions  of  francs  p«  r  cen- 
tury. The  groups  in  alto-relievo  which  adorn  the 
iront  of  the  new  opera  house  were  also  unveilofl  in 
honor  of  this  day.  That  tj-pifying  dance,  due  to 
the  chisel  of  Carpeaux,  is  severely  criticised  on  ac- 
count of  the  deliriotis  character  of  the  movements 
of  the  figures,  which  convey  to  the  spectator  the 
impression  that  tliej*  are  exwuting  a  tarantula 
rather  than  a  bsiUet. 

Statisticians  can  have  remarkably  little  to  do ; 
however,  lovers  of  detail  will  be  obliged  to  them 
for  the  trrnible  one  of  that  botly  must  have  taken 
to  a8<;crtain  that  241  posts  in  the  Tuileries  (lardens 
sup|K)rted  20.5  bouuqets  of  19  opa({ne  globes,  and 
2l!»  festoons  of  45  globes,  making  a  total  of  13,750 


muffed  glasses.  As  persons  are  to  be  found  who 
take  an  interest  in  details,  I  transcribe  for  tlieir 
edification  that  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  there 
were  450  bouquets,  each  of  19  globes,  and  369  fes- 
toons of  45  globes,  —  sum  total,  24,705  glober. 
Add  both  sums  together,  and  the  reader  will  be 
pleasei  to  learn  that  our  visual  organs  have  been 
<iazzled  by  the  light  of  88,465  gas  jets. 
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HEAT  FROM  THE  MOON. 

A  i.ONO-VKXED  question  —  one  which  astrono- 
mers and  physicists  nave  labored  and  puzzled  and 
even  quarrelled  over  for  two  centuries  at  least  — 
has  at  length  been  set  at  rest.  Wliether  the  Moon 
really  sends  us  any  appreciable  amount  of  warnitli 
has  long  been  a  moot  point.  The  most  delicate 
experiments  had  been  tried  to  determine  the  raatr 
ter.  De  Saussiu"e  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  oli- 
taining  heat  from  the  moon,  but  it  was  shown  tliat 
he  had  been  gathering  heat  from  his  own  instru- 
ments. Melloni  tried  the  experiment,  and  fell  in- 
to a  similar  error.  Piazzi  Smyth,  in  his  famous 
Teneriffe  expedition,  tried  the  effect  of  seeking  for 
lunar  heat  above  those  lower  and  more  moisture- 
laflen  atmospheric  strata  which  are  known  to  cut 
off  tlie  obscure  heat-rays  so  effectually.  Yet  he 
also  failed.  Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  now  classical 
"  Lectures  on  Heat,"  says  that  all  such  experiments 
must  inevitably  fail,  since  the  heat  rays  from  the 
moon  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  glass 
converging-lens  used  by  the  experimenters  would 
cut  off"  the  whole  of  the  lunar  heat.  He  himself 
tried  the  experiment  with  metallic  mirrors,  but  the 
thick  London  air  prevented  his  succeeding. 

The  hint  was  not  lost,  however.  It  was  decided 
that  mirrors,  and  not  lenses,  were  the  proper  weap- 
ons for  CF.nning  on  the  attack.  Now,  there  is  one 
mirror  in  existence  which  excels  all  others  in  lightr 
gathering,  and  therefore  necessarily  in  heat-gather- 
ing, power.  The  gigantic  mirror  of  the  Rosse  teles- 
cope has  long  been  engaged  in  gathering  the  faint 
rays  from  those  distant  stellar  cioudlets  which  are 
strewn  over  the  celestial  vault.  The  strange  clus- 
ters with  long  out-reaching  arms,  the  spiral  nebula; 
with  mystic  convolutions  around  their  blazing  nu- 
clei, the  wild  and  fantastic  figures  of  the  irregular 
nebula',  all  these  forms  of  matter  had  been  forc-ed 
to  reveal  their  secret  under  the  searching  eye  of 
the  great  Parsonstown  reflector. 

But  vast  as  are  the  powers  of  this  giant  telescope, 
and  interesting  as  the  revelations  it  had  already 
made,  there  was  one  defect  which  paralyzed  half 
its  j)owcr8.  It  was  an  inert  mass  well  poised ;  — 
indeed,  so  that  the  merest  infant  could  sway  it,  but 
possessing  no  power  of  self-motion.  Tlie  telescopes 
in  our  great  observatories  follow  persistently  the 
motions  of  the  stars  upon  the  celestial  vault,  but 
their  giant  brother  possessed  no  such  power.  And 
when  we  remember  the  enormous  volume  oi  the 
Rosse  Telescope,  its  tube,  —  fitly  feet  in  length, — 
down  which  a  tall  man  can  waUc  upright,  and  its 
vast  metallic  speculum  weighing  several  tons,  the 
task  f)f  applying  clock-motion  to  eo  cumbrous  and 
seemingly  unwieldly  a  mass  might  well  seem  hope- 
less V  let  without  this  it  was  debarred  fn>m  taking 
its  j>art  in  a  multitude  of  processes  of  research  to 
which  its  powers  were  wonderfully  adapted.  S{h'c- 
troscopic  analysis,  as  applied  to  the  stars,  for  ex- 
ample, requires  the  most  perfect  uniformity  of 
clock-motion,  so  that  the  light  from  a  star,  once 
received  on  the  jaws  of  the  slit  which  forms  the 
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entrance  into  tlic  ftpoetroscope,  may  not  move  off 
them  even  by  a  hair's  breadth.  And  the  determi- 
nation of  the  moonV  heat  required  an  equally  ex- 
act adaptation  of  the  telescope's  motion  to  the  ap- 
parent movement  ctf  the  celestial  sphere.  For  so 
delicate  is  the  inqiiir}-,  that  the  mere  heat  generated 
in  turning  the  telescope  wpon  the  moon  by  the  or- 
dinar}'  airangemcnt  would  have  sen'cd  to  mask  the 
result. 

At  enonuous  cost,  and  after  many  difficulties  had 
been  encountered,  the  Rosse  reflector  has  at  length 
had  its  powers  more  than  doubled,  by  the  aiMition 
of  the  lonjf-waated  power  of  self-motion.  And 
amons;  the  first-frnits  of  the  labor  thus  bestowed 
upon  it,  is  the  st)lution  of  the  famous  problem  of  de- 
termining the  moon's  heat. 

The  delicate  heat-measurer,  known  a.s  the  ther- 
niofiile,  was  used  in  this  work,  as  in  Mr.  Hu^jgins's 
experiments  for  estimatiug  the  heat  we  rLrceive  from 
the  stars.  The  moon's  heat,  concentrated  by  the 
prreat  mirror,  was  suffered  to  fall  upon  the  face  of 
the  thermopile,  and  the  indications  of  the  needle 
were  carefully  watched.  A  small  but  obvious  de- 
flection in  the  direction  signifSing  heat  was  at 
once  observed,  and  when  the  observation  had  been 
repeated  several  times  witli  the  same  result  no 
doubt  could  remain.  We  actually  receive  an  ajv 
preciable  pi-oportion  of  our  warmth-supply  fix>ra 
"  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'rj-  moon."  The  view 
which  Sir  John  Herschel  had  lon^r  since  formwl  on 
the  behavior  of'  the  fleecy  clouds  of  a  summer  night 
under  the  moon's  influence  was  shown  to  be  as  cor- 
rect as  almost  all  the  guesses  have  been  which  the 
two  Ilerschels  have  ever  made. 

And  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  results 
which  liave  followed  from  the  inquirj'  confirms  in 
an  e<iaally  striking:  manner  anotoer  guess  which 
Sir  John  Herschel  had  made.  By  comparing  the 
heat  received  from  the  moon  with  that  obtained 
from  several  terrestrial  sources.  Lord  Rosse  has 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  time  of  full 
moon  the  surface  of  om:  satellite  is  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature exceeding  by  more  than  280^  (Fahrenheit) 
that  of  boiling  water.  Sir  Jolin  Herschel  long  since 
asserted  that  this  must  be  so.  Dunne  tlie  kmg  lunar 
day,  lasting  some  three  hundred  of*  our  hoiu^,  the 
sun's  rays  are  poured  without  intermission  upon  the 
lunar  stmace.  No  clouds  teuijjcr  tlie  heat,  no  at- 
mosphere even  serves  to  interpose  any  resistance 
to  the  continual  down-pour  of  the  fierce  solar  rays. 
And  for  about  the  space  of  thi-ee  of  our  d:iys  the  sun 
hangs  suspended  close  to  tlie  zenitli  of  the  lunar 
sky,  so  that  if  ther.;  were  inhabitants  on  our  unfor- 
tunate satellite,  they  would  be  scorche<l  fur  more 
than  seventy  consecutive  hours  by  an  almost  v-er- 
tii^  sun. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  Lord  Rosse's  inquin- 
which  seems  duubtful.  lliat  we  receive  ht-at  tixim 
the  moon  he  has  shown  conclusively,  and  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  tliLs  heat  is  ra- 
diated from  the  moon.  But  there  is  another  mode 
by  which  the  heat  may  l>e  sent  to  us  from  the  moon, 
and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  a  little  more 
closely  than  has  yet  been  done  Avhether  the  larger 
share  of  the  heat  rendered  sensible  by  the  great 
mirror  may  not  have  come  in  tliis  way.  We  refer 
to  the  moon's  power  of  rejlectiitg  heat.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  reflection  and  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  are  verj-  different  matters.  Let  any 
one  hold  a  burnished  n»etal  plate  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sun's  light  is  reflected  towards  his  face,  and  b« 
will  feel  that  witli  the  light  a  considerable  amount 


of  heat  is  reflocttKL  Let  him  leave  the  same  metal 
in  the  sun  until  it  is  well  wanned,  and  1k'  will  find 
that  the  metal  is  capable  of  im])arting  heat  to  him 
when  it  is  removed  from  tlie  sun's  rays.  This  is 
radiation,  and  cannot  ha))pen  unless  the  metal  has 
l)een  warmed,  wh(»%9is  heat  can  be  reflected  from 
an  ice-cold  platt-.  There  has  been  nothing  in  the 
exjM-riments  conducted  by  Lord  Rosse  to  show  by 
which  of  these  fwo  proces>'e8  the  moon's  heat  is 
principally  sent  to  us ;  n<ir  do  we  know  enough  of 
tlie  constitution  of  the  moon's  surface  to  estimate 
for  ourselves  the  relative  proportions  of  the  heat 
she  retle(rts  and  radiates  towards  us. 

We  do  not  mention  this  point  from  any  desire  to 
cavil  at  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiments  which  has  recently  been  carried  out. 
But  the  recent  reseairhes  of  ZoUner  upcjn  the  light 
from  the  planets,  has  shown  how  largely  the  sur- 
faces of  the  celestial  bodies  differ  as  respects  their 
capacity  for  reflecting  and  absorbing  light,  and 
there  is  every  n-ason  to  infer  that  similar  peculiari- 
ties characterize  the  planets'  power  of  absorbing 
and  reflecting  heat.  The  whole  question  of  die 
heat  to  which  the  moon's  surface  is  actually  raised 
by  tliC  sun's  heat  depends  upon  the  nature  of  that 
surface,  and  the  jiroportion  between  its  jjower  of 
absorbing  heat  ov  reflecting  it  away  into  space. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  AT  ST.  BREACA'S. 

nC    E1<;UT    CHAPTERS. CHAPTER    I. 

TuK  Gray  House  stands  fiily  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  Penmaur  Cliff,  and  Uioks  as  if  it  had  been  flung 
there.  It  is  built  of  granite,  and  consists  of  two 
wings,  three  stories  high,  imited  bv  a  centre  one 
third  of  their  depth,  and  one  storj-  lower.  In  it  is 
the  principal  entrance,  and  on  either  side  of  that 
are  tour  small-paned  sasli  windows.  Facing  the 
bay,  the  space  between  the  wings  is  filled  by  a  plain 
strong  stone  colonnade,  raised  two  steps  above  the 
semi-natural  terrace  on  which  the  house  is  situated. 
From  tlieoce,  black  rocks  descend  to  a  noble  sea. 
They  stretch  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  to  the  south, 
and  a  mile  to  the  west,  where  they  give  ^vay  to  the 
small  fishing-town  of  St.  Breaca's  in  Cornwall. 

Ill  the  year  1 795,  a  picturesque  old  native,  by 
name  Dan  Quick,  returned  from  forty  years'  wan- 
dering, no  one  knew  where,  and,  with  money  which 
everj-  one  believed  to  Ixave  been  amassed  irregular- 
ly, built  the  Gray  House.  It  was  large  enough  to 
aecommodati'  ten  persons.  He  took  two  to  live 
witli  him,  an  ancient  sister,  his  only  surviving  kin, 
and  Sam  W^illiams,  an  active  orphan  lad,  who  liit 
his  fancy.  Afler  his  own  fashion,  he  settled  him- 
self comfoi'tably :  filled  a  large  kitchen  with  do- 
mestic conveniences,  and  made  a  parlor  quaint  with 
curiosities,  savage  and  civilized ;  provided  his 
sister  Peggj'  with  a  tent  l»edstead  with  printed  linen 
hangins:s ;  and  slung  hammocks  for  the  boy  and 
himself.  He  was  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  fear 
even,  to  the  townspeople  ;  and  of  suspicion  to  the 
coastguard ;  but  for  twenty  years  he  baffled  the 
former,  and  did  not  infringe  the  laws  which  the 
latter  were  appointed  to  enforce.  The  keeping  die 
house  as  neat  and  clean  as  a  man-of-war,  shoodng 
sea-fowl,  managing  a  couple  of  boats,  and  fishing, 
filled  his  time.  Pegcj-  died  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  their  residence  :  he  buried  her  in  the  garden,  in 
a  coflin  made  by  himself  and  Sam;  paid  her  trim 
grave  a  visit  beftm!  breakfa.st  everj'  morning,  and 
smoked  his  last  pipe  diere  the  night  before  he  died, 
two  >-ears  after  her.     Sam  missed  ids  earlv  fbotfiilL, 
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and  found  tliat  he  had  passed  Quji^tly,  while  sleep- 
in",  into  the  unseen  wprld.  The  curate  of  the 
ijfu^ish  had  called  on  him  once,  and  been,  as  he  con- 
ceived, discouraged.  Tlie  Wcsleyans,  more  zeal- 
ous, or  more  persevering,  had  paid  him  many  visits, 
and  addressed  to  him  many  stirring  exhortations, 
which  had  elicited  only  sarcasms.  The  sole  clew 
found  by  his  fellow-men  to  the  state  of  his  con- 
science was  in  his  will.  He  provided  for  being  laid 
decently  by  Peggj- ;  left  one  hundred  pounds,  liis 
boats,  furniture,  curiosities,  and  clothes  to  Sam  ;  and 
l>e(iueathed  hisremaining property— the  Gray  House 
and  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds  —  to  the  king, 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  the  best  right  to  it. 

Tlie  Gray  House  was  shut  up,  the  site  of  the 
garden  graves  lost,  the  wind  and  sea-fowl  broke 
most  of  the  windows;  and  as  no  railways  gave 
facilities  to  tourists,  and  Cornwall  was  then  very 
much  off  the  world's  highway,  Dan  Quick's  resi- 
dence remained  for  many  years  as  solitary  as  liis 
inner  life  had  been. 

St.  Breaca's  had  known  better  days.  Architects 
point  to  striking  beauties  in  the  church,  built  in  the 
thirteenth  centurj- ;  but  as  a  piece  of  preferment, 
the  incumbency  cannot  be  called  valuable,  though 
its  income  has  been  augmented  by  a  grant  from 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  This  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motion was  obtained,  about  the  year  1826,  by  the 
Rev.  Marcus  Seeker.  Three  years  previously,  he 
had  been  appointed  curate  of  St.  jBreaca's,  St. 
Mary's  in  the  Mines,  and  St.  Ann's  on  the  Moor. 
The  three  parishes  lay  wide  of  one  another,  so  -wide 
as  to  involve  a  hebdomadal  walk  of  ten  miles,  in 
order  to  ^ve,  according  to  agreement,  and  for  a 
stipend  of  seventy-five  pounds,  one  full  service  in 
two  each  Sunday,  and  prayers  in  a  third.  Mr. 
Seeker  decided  tliat  this  had  been  endured  too 
long;  and,  being  talented  always,  and  occasionally 
judicious  and  conciliating,  he  worked  upon  the 
bishop  and  archdeacon  to  effect  a  change.  St. 
Brcaca's  became  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twentv  pounds  per  annum  :  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Ann's  fell  to  another  laborer. 

Mr.  Seeker  was  one  amon^  several  officers  in 
the  army  who,  at  the  close  of  9ie  Peninsular  War, 
felt  themselves  called  to  spiritual  leadership.  Not 
that  he  was  "  sei-ious,"  but  that  he  was  versatile. 
First  a  spoiled  boy,  and  then  a  spoiled  man,  he 
had  bouglit  a  commission  in  the  line,  after  a  fond 
widowed  motlier  had  prepared  him  liberally  for 
the  medical  profession.  Four  years'  experience 
of  the  delights  of  dep6t,s  and  garrison  towns 
satisfied  him  that  he  was  tired  of  the  army,  and 
fit  for  something  better.  He  had  made  himself 
a  favorite  of  Dr.'  Sophton,  the  Bishop  of  Merton, 
who  believed  that  his  penetration  detected  a 
theological  bias  in  the  handsome  young  soldier. 
He  offered  to  ordain  him  without  university  edu- 
cation, on  condition  of  his  residing  three  years  un- 
der his  eye. 

Mr.  Seeker  was  pleased  with  the  proposition.  It 
was  complimcntarj- ;  it  commended  itself  to  his 
taste  and  imagination.  A  bishoj)  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman combined  in  himself  all  social  penec- 
tions:  blended  refinement,  dignity,  and  learning, 
with  delicate  zest  for  the  indispensable  duties 
of  hospitality.  Mr.  Seeker  saw  himself  a  bishop 
in  no  very  remote  future,  accepted  the  offer, 
and  developed  gracefully  into  the  clerical  asjii- 
rant.  He  passed  through  his  probation  delight- 
fully, and  channed  a  brilliant  circle,  assembled  on 
tlie  occasion  at  the  palace,  by  the  success  of  his 


de'lmt.  His  first  sermon,  adapted  safely  fix)m  an 
old  Catholic  divine,  was  delivered  faultlessly ;  his 
melodious  voice  and  fine  ear  made  his  reading 
perfect ;  and  his  splendid  dark  eyes  were  capable 
of  every  variety  of  expression.  Nevertheless, 
equally  to  his  annoyance  and  astonishment,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  obscure  curacy  of  Willowlea 
in  Lincolnshire.  There  was  no  consolation  but  in 
believing  that  jealousy  of  his  superior  powers  had 
banished  him  thither,  and  in  perceiving  that  many 
regrets  would  follow  him.  The  Misses  Sophton 
indeed  excused  themselves,  on  various  pretexts, 
fi-om  wishing  him  good  by  publicly  ;  and  avoided 
being  seen  by  each  other  for  some  hours  after  his 
departui-e.  vVTien  they  met,  they  were  all  silent 
in  his  regard,  for  each  pitied  her  sisters  for  their 
infatuation,  believing  that  she  was  herself  the  ob- 
ject of  his  warm  attachment,  and  that  difiidence 
about  liis  prospects  alone  prevented  his  declaring 
his  passion. 

•  He  did  not  stay  longer  at  Willowlea  than  to  get 
his  title.  There  was  no  society,  and  he  could  not 
exist  without  it.  He  must  have  died,  he  said  he 
thought,  but  for  tlie  excitement  of  fighting  the 
Wesleyans,  who  were  numerous  and  respectable  in 
his  parish.  He  wrote  pungent  pamphlets  at  them  ; 
reviled  them  in  his  pulpit ;  and  behaved  otherwise 
so  intemperately,  that  by  the  time  he  left  Willow- 
lea, the  place  had  become  "  too  hot  to  hold  him." 
He  thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  chosen  to  be 
curate  of  Somerton,  a  parish  adorned  by  the  resi- 
dence of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  families  likely  to 
appreciate  what  he  called  bis  "  knowledge  of  the 
pulses  and  passions  of  high  life." 

It  was  curious  that  Mr.  Seeker  had  all  this  time 
remained  a  bachelor.  He  might,  over  and  over 
again,  have  made  his  fortune  in  the  matrimonial 
market.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  easiness 
of  the  step  that  he  was  careless  about  it.  At  last, 
he  pronounced  himself  actually  in  love  with  one  of 
the  half-dozen  daughters  of  an  old  naval  officer. 
They  sat  in  the  pew  under  the  reading-tlesk,  look- 
ing like  a  bunch  of  wild  roses,  and  tlie  youngest 
and  shyest  caught  his  eye  and  what  heart  he  had ; 
she  drank  in  with  wonder  and  admiration  a  ser- 
mon (a  piracy)  wliich  he  was  delivering  admi- 
rably. He,  one  of  the  most  artificial  of  men,  decided 
on  the  spot  that  he  would,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  niaiTy  Nannie  Gray,  a  simple,  modest 
country-girl,  who  thought  it  a  tremendous  thing 
to  go  out  to  tea  in  Somerton;  who  had  no  for- 
tune, and  was  twenty  years  younger  than  himself. 
His  income  at  the  time  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds;  his  respectable  patrimony  had 
melted  away,  he  knew  not  how,  for  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of,  and  indifferent  to  the  value  of  money  ; 
and  he  owed  about  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
had  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  payin"'.  It  was, 
however,  alas  I  easy  to  blind  honest  Captain  Gray, 
who  had  never  deceived  anybotly.  He  and  liis 
wife  thought  Nannie  fortunate.  Tliey  had  not  a 
jienny  to  give  her ;  and,  by  their  humble  standard 
one  hundred  and  twenty  jMiunds,  and  the  vicarage, 
to  live  in,  seemed  ample  provision.  T/iey  had  no 
debts ;  they  practised  self-denial  and  were  indus- 
trious; and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  a  clergy- 
man, a  gentleman,  and  one  who  evidently  stocnl 
well  in  society  far  above  their  own,  could  stoop  to 
deceive  them.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Seeker  to 
s.ay  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  deceiving  them ; 
he  meant  to  cherish  their  daughter,  to  improve  her 
immensely,  and   to  fit  her  to  share  with  him  that 
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pn'fereicnt  for  wliich  he  felt  himself  as  surely  des- 
tined as  —  in  his  own  estimation  —  he  was  unde- 
niably qualified. 

Nannie  was  not  in  love,  and  probably  she  never 
would  have  l>een ;  she  was  one  of  tlxe  women  whose 
deepest  aflectioDS  are  all  reserved  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  she  tliought  Mr.  Seeker  the  most  <^ifted 
and  jK-rieet  of  men,  and  accepted  his  offer  as  ^-cat 
promotion,  and  the  earnest  of  sure  protection  for 
life.  She  only  sighed  to  think  how  unworthy  she 
must  always  be  of  such  a  husband,  and  marvelled 
honestly  what  he  could  see  in  her.  Poor  little 
thinji !  '  When  slie  had  been  manned  a  month,  she 
knew  that  he  was  in  difficulties,  tliat  he  despised 
and  was  ashamed  of  her  family,  that  her  ignorance 
of  conventional  usages  irritated  him,  ana  that  his 
violent  suspicious  temper  made  him  sometimes  pos- 
itively cruel.  And  she  was  hardly  seventeen  when 
this  "  iroh  entered  into  her  soul." 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Seeker  became  so  ob- 
noxious to  his  vicar,  that  he  was  dismissed  from 
Somerton,  and  the  fact  involved  exposm-e  of  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs.  A  few  old  friends,  and 
some  pei-sons  who  admired  and  pitied  his  j^retty, 
gentle,  yoimg  wife,  paid  his  debts,  and  obtained 
another  curacy  for  him.  It  was,  however,  less 
valuable,  for  the  vicar  resided ;  and  the  curate, 
with  the  same  stipend  as  at  Somerton,  had  to  pro- 
vide himself  witli  a  dwelling.  He,  however,  scout- 
ed economy.  When  poor  Nannie,  ti'embliug,  re- 
monstrated, he  desired  her,  savagely,  to  be  silent. 
"  What  could  the,  tlie  daughter  of  a  l)eggarly 
half-pay  officer,  know  of  the  wants,  —  the  absolute 
necessaries  required  by  a  gentleman  ?  She  would 
be  glad  —  he  saw  through  it  all — to  pull  him 
down  to  the  true  quarter-deck  level ;  but  it  would 
not  do.  He  would  have  win^,  and  clean  linen 
every  day,  —  twice  a  week,  indeed  !  —  and  he 
should  continue  to  order  the  Quarterly  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  have  a  weekly  paper.  It  was  all  very 
fine  for  her  —  she  had  not  a  soul  above  saucepans 
—  to  hint  at  doing  without  this  and  that  and  the  oth- 
er. He  desired  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
tliat  he  would  brook  no  interference." 

But  it  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright ; 
and  as  year  succeeded  year,  and  preferment  did  not 
come,  and  creditors  clamored,  and  Mr.  Seeker  felt 
privations  in  spite  of  himself,  he  sank  socially,  and 
made  his  ^\-ife,  while  her  soul  sickened,  give  eva- 
sive answers  to  tradespeople ;  and  sometimes,  worse 
even,  compelled  her  to  write  pitiful  letters,  asking 
help  from  people  whom  they  knew  but  by  name. 
Perhaps  the  answers  were  harsh,  or  reproachful; 
thev  implied  that  a  wife  who  knew  her  duty,  was 
selA<lenying,  and  a  good  manager,  would  make  Mr. 
Seeker's  income  sufficient ;  and  tliat  she  ought  not 
to  make  appeals  derogatory  to  her  husband's  iwsi- 
tion.  And  she  had  half-starved  herself,  and  been 
often,  often  cold  from  insufficient  clothing.  She 
said  notiiing,  but  prayed  a  great  deal,  rea<l  com- 
forting passages  in  the  Psalms  and  (iospels,  and 
hid  weeping  eyes  in  her  lovely  little  children's 
plump  shoulders,  and  wondered  what  was  to  become 
of  them  all.  Mr.  Seeker  was  essentially  touchy 
and  (juarrelsome.  No  consideration  of  expediency 
or  gratitude  could  prevent  his  expressing,  as  offen- 
sively as  jwssible,  his  conviction  tliat  he  had  been 
ill  used  or  insulted.  No  one  hatl  ex|)erienced  this 
more  frequently  than  his  diocesan,  who  had  been 
specially  kind  to  him.  Mr.  Seeker's  ccmduct  to 
him  became  at  length  so  insolent,  that  self-respect, 
and  respect  for  his  own  position,  made  it  impera- 


tive on  the  bishop  to  punish  him.  On  his  tlirowing 
up  his  curacy  in  a  fit  of  picpie.  Dr.  Verity  refused  to 
license  him  to  another,  or  to  countersign  his  testi- 
monials ;  but  he  stated  tliat  he  would  not  put  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  giving  temporary  assist- 
ance to  clergymen  willing  to  employ  him.  His 
sentiments  on  tlie  occasion  were  conveyed  in  the 
following  note  :  — 

"  My  Lorp,  —  In  submitting  to  the  sentence  your 
lordship  has  been  pleased  to  pronounce  on  me,  I 
have  the  lofty  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  not 
in  any  man's  power  to  deprive  me  of  rav  claim  to  be 
considered  a  gentleman ;  and  I  do  not  (lisguise  from 
myself  the  fact  that  I  should  have  been  more  accept- 
able to  your  lordship  if  destitute  of  pretensiops  to 
social  standing  and  good  descent.  Tnere  are  men 
so  essentially  low  that  they  cannot  forgive  another 
for  possessing  superior  advantages.  I  shall  not 
avail  myself  of  the  permission  to  exercise  my  sacred 
•calling  in  the  way  your  lordship  indicates.  The 
consequences  to  my  unoffending  wife  and  children, 
I  lay  at  the  door  of  your  lordship's  conscience ;  and 
I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

"Marcus  Secker." 
Mr.  Secker  read  this  astounding  document  to  his  be- 
wildered mfe,  who  dared  not  express  her  opinion  of 
it ;  and,  looking  like  one  who  had  relieved  his  mind 
of  a  heavy  burden,  or  settled  a  vexed  question, 
went  blithely  to  f>ost  it.  It  was  by  no  means  the 
most  intolerable  letter  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
lushop,  a  learned,;,  kind-hearted  man,  and  iierfectly 
innocent  of  any  assumption  that  could  palliate  an 
attack  on  his  origin.  He  read  it  quietly,  and 
handed  it  to  his  secratarj',  remarking,  "  Now,  that 
man  is  not  mad  enough  to  be  placed  in  confinement, 
and  yet  it  would  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  uncharita- 
ble to  treat  him  as  of  sound  mind ;  in  fact,  he  is 
certainly  not.  For  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  malig- 
nity, —  which  really  I  cannot  charge  myself  with 
having  provoked,  —  he  throws  up  all  his  prospects 
for  life  and  makes  his  family  paupers."  The  good 
old  gentleman  had  it  intimated  to  Mrs.  Secker  that 
if  she  could  work  on  her  husband  to  ajiologize,  or 
to  let  her  apologize  for  him,  he  would  recommend 
him  into  another  diocese,  —  where,  possibly,  he 
might  do  better,  —  and  contribute  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  and  the  expenses  of  removal.  T\  hen 
Mr.  Secker  had  relieved  himself  of  an  atrocious  let- 
ter, as  well  as  when  his  ebullitions  of  temper  had 
wrung  his  wife's  heai't,  and  terrified  his  little  chil- 
dren into  shrieks,  he  overflowed  with  amiable  emo- 
tions. He  accepted  Dr.  Verity's  benevolence,  and 
wrote :  — 

"  My  Loud,  —  You  have  '  heaped  coals  of  tii-e  on 
my  head.'  I  cannot  lie  as  low  m  your  lordship's 
eyes  as  I  am  in  my  own  ;  but  you  can  exercise  a 
vact  benignity,  and  preferring  mercy  to  justice,  for- 
give, my  lord,  jour  lordship's  most  grateful  and  de- 
voted humble  servant,  Marcus  Secker." 

So,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1823,  Mr.  Secker 
arrived  at  St.  Breaca's,  and  took  the  small  shabby 
house  at  the  corner  of  High  Street  and  Water  Lane, 
at  a  rent  of  twelve  pounds,  rates  and  taxes  not  in- 
cluded, and  was  in  a  few  weeks  settled  in  it,  witli 
his  wife,  seven  children,  and  a  scrub  of  a  local  ser- 
vant-girl at  a  sliilling  a  week ;  and  he  remarked  com- 
placently and  truly  that,  the  i)overty  notwithstand- 
ing, there  was  a  certain  something  about  the  estab- 
lishment which  made  it  evident  that  the  dwellers 
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there  were  a  pentloman's  family.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  this  was  mostly  due  to  the  industry  and 
exqul.site  domestic  skill  of  the  patient,  lovin-^  wife 
and  mother,  who  sat  up  late  and  rose  early,  and 
did  "  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life." 
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"  I  'm  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the  world," 
said  Sir  Geoffrey  Monsey  to  his  wife.  "  No  one 
hates  trouble  more  than  1  do ;  no  one  interferes  less 
with  others.  I  hate  politics,  1  hate  business,  1  hate 
family  troubles,  and  they  are  all  thrust  upon  me." 
Sir  (jreoffrey  was  a  handsome  man  of  sixty,  with  a 
fine  unencumbered  property ;  and,  save  annual  lia^ 
bility  to  hay-fever,  excellent  health  ;  but  he  uttered 
this  lamentation  at  breakfast  ift  his  grand  old  coun- 
try-house, on  a  lovely  June  morning. 

"  Never  mind  the  politics,"  returned  Lady  Mon- 
f=ey ;  "  you  have  decided  not  to  stand  again  for  North- 
shand." 

"  Yes ;  thank  Heaven  !  But  I  shudder  at  the 
bare  recollection  of  the  canvassing  and  noise,  and 
dining  and  bills.  1  never  would  have  borne  it,  but 
for  you  ;  and  how  I  did  bear  it,  and  why  you  made 
me  submit  to  it,  I  have  never  understood." 

"  What  makes  you  think  of  so  many  grievances 
this  morning  V  " 

*'  My  letters  " ;  and  he  sighed  so  sadly,  that  the 
wife,  who  had  all  the  energy  and  purpose  that  he 
had  not,  and  who  had  understood  and  loved  him  for 
five-and-twenty  years,  felt  that  he  had  a  real  vexa- 
tion, and  looked  at  him  kindly  and  questioningly. 

"  Yes ;  here  they  are.  By  tJie  by  —  it  is  not  to 
the  purpose,  but  Honoria  is  to  be  married  next  week, 
and  they  want  me  at  the  wedding.  I  asked  Tliomp- 
son  if  I  had  any  clothes  fit  to  go  in,  and  he  said, 
*  No,  Sir  Gk'offrey  ;  you  have  hardly  any  clothes  fit 
for  a  gentleman.' " 

'«  You  have  spoiled  him.  —  AVliat  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Say  I  I  said,  *  Then  why  don't  you  order  me 
some  ?  You  don't  exj>ect  me  to  take  the  trouble 
to  order  my  own  clothes,  do  you  ?  '  " 

It  was  told  in  such  simplicity  that  Lady  Monsey 
could  not  help  sniiliug;  but  lie  did  not  perceive  it, 
and  went  on. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  mv  unfortunate  brother 
Arthur." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  At  Baden,  but  coming  to  England  directly.  He 
says  he  cannot  live  abroad  any  longer,  —  that  he  is 
tired  of  it,  —  that  his  children  want  education,  —  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  give  it  them,  —  that  his  income 
must  be  increased,  —  and  that  he  looks  to  me,  as  the 
boy  is  my  heir.  Of  course,  he  cares  nothing  about, 
the  children ;  he  is  dunned,  and  he  wants  to  make 
sure  of  cigars  and  brandy,  and  a  cook.  He  talks 
of  bringin;^  his  family  to'  Dover,  and  leaving  them 
there,  while  he  comes  hei"e  to  see  what  I  mean  to 
do  for  him." 

"  That  must  l)e  prevented." 

"  Certainly,  he  might  have  delirium  tremens  in 
the  house ;  and,  besides,  his  conduct  to  me  has 
\ieen  invariably  so  atrocious  tliat  I  will  hold  no 
personal  communication  ^-ith  him." 

"  How  soon  can  the  yacht  ]>e  ready  ?  " 

"I  believe  she.  is  ready  now.  Dare  wanted  to 
start  next  week  :  he  thinks  the  weather  is  settled ; 
b«it  as  I  had  had  no  hay-fever,  I  thought  of  wait- 
ing." 

Do  von  not  think  we  had  better  to  nt  once  ? 


Your  brother  could  not  follow  you.  Tell  him  that 
your  letters  will  be  forwarded." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  must  have  some  plan." 

"  True ;  I  have  been  expecting  this ;  and  1  think 
\  ou  had  better  promise  to  double  his  Income,  and 
send  the  boy  to  Eton ;  provided  that  he,  Arthur, 
will  live  where  vou  choose,  —  in  England,  if  he 
will." 

"  I  can  do  that,"  said  Sir  Greoffrey ;  "  but  I  am 
certain  he  will  try  to  force  himself  here.  He  has 
lost  all  self-respect,  all  gentlemanlike  feeling." 

"  He  may  not.  His  wife  has,  at  any  rate,  liehaved 
well  since  her  marriage;  and  whatever  her  faults 
have  been,  she  no  doubt  loves  her  children,  and 
she  may  ti^'  to  make  him  do  what  is  best  for  them. 
She  must'have  some  sort  of  influence  over  him." 

Lady  Monsey  sighed.  It  seemed  to  her  so  hard 
that  the  reckless,  worthless  younger  brother  had 
children,  and  she  had  none ;  hard  that  those 
children  had  a  bad  father,  when  Sir  Geoffrey  would 
have  been  such  a  gond  one ;  hard  that  they  had  a 
mother  whose  name  had  been  breathed  on,  while 
she  was  unimpeachable. 

The  schooner-yacht  Zephyr  was  ready.  Sir 
Geoffrey  had  said  that  he  knew  even'  nook  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  would  cruise  off  the  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  coast,  which  he  had  never  seen, 
and  Captain  Dare  knew  well.  Off  Land's  End,  the 
vessel  suffered  material  injury  in  a  squall,  and 
there  was  no  iHJsource  but  to  ])ut  into  St.  Breaca's 
for  repairs.  Sir  Geoffrey  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  grumble.  He  did  not  dispute  the 
beauty  of  the  little  harbor,  but  he  was  certain  that 
St.  Breaca's  smelled  offish  ;■  that  there  could  be  no 
decent  inn ;  that  there  was  notliing  f(M*  it  but  to 
post  home  as  fast  as  possible,  and  rush,  perhaps,  in- 
to his  brother  Arthur's  arms. 

Lady  Monsey  represented  that  the  accommoda- 
tion could  not  possibly  be  worse  than  they  had  often 
put  up  with  on  the  Continent ;  that  if  they  could 
only  get  rooms,  they  had  on  board  wherewith  to 
make  them  habitable ;  that  he  would  infallibly  have 
hay -fever  if  he  left  the  coast ;  that  they  could 
amuse  themselves  very  well  there  for  a  fortnight ; 
and  that  it  had  been  oflen  the  unexpressed  desire  of 
her  heart  to  become  acquainted  with  Cornwall  and 
the  Cornish.  So,  as  usual,  he  groaned,  and  yield- 
ed, and  regretted  the  concession  ultimately  so  little 
that  he  stayed  a  month,  and  commenced  negotiat- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  the  old  Gray  House.  He 
th<mght  it  capable  of  being  made  a  very  pleasant 
temjxirary  seaside  residence,  and  that  if  he  were  dis- 
appointed ill  i;.  lie  could  let  his  brother  , Arthur  have 
it. 

St.  Breaca's  had  never  been  so  stirred.  The 
yacht  was  a  gem,  and  the  clever  shipwrights  were 
enthusiastic  about  her.  Mrs.  Rowe  of  The  George 
had  "  real  j>eople  of  quality  in  the  house,  and  so  af- 
fable, to  be  sure."  All  the  women  admired  Sir 
Greofirey ;  and  the  men  said  they  felt  they  could  do 
anything  for  Lady  Monsey.  Mr.  Seeker  cannot  be 
classed.  His  imagination  had  been  fluttered. 
Next  day  would  be  Sunday.  He  selected  two  of 
his  best  sermons.  They  would  be  at  church  once 
at  least,  probably  in  the  morning,  and  come  to  the 
vestr}'  after  service,  and  ask  him  to  dinner:  he 
should  go  of  course.  Poor  Nannie  would  fidget 
about  his  cotton  pocket-handkenluefs,  clumsy  shoes, 
and  so  on.  It  was  imjK)ssible  to  make  any  one, 
born  and  brought  up  as  she  —  dear  creatur*'  I  — 
had  l)een,  under.>;tand  that  a  perfect  gentleman 
could  afford  to  be  shabby.     If  her  poor  father  had 
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been  going  to  dine  with  a  baronet,  he  would  have 
(b-088cd  himself  so  as  to  look  quite  new,  and  have 
felt  that  he  had  no  social  standinj;  but  what  he  owed 
to  his  clothes.  The  litt!e-;n^vit  |>eople  of  the  town 
would  see  how  the  Sir  Geoffrtn-s  regarded  Mr. 
Seeker,  the  iKX)r  parson,  though  ne  had  not  their 
mine-and-fish  bought  finery.  How  he  should  enjoy 
being  once  more  in  good  society  !  How  had  he 
dragged  on  for  wear}-  years,  away  from  the  polished 
men,  the  fascinatinjr,  perfectly  feminine  women, 
with  whom  he  had  been  bom  to  be  familiar !  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  Lady  Monsey  would  understand  it  all 
and  feel  for  him.  Perhaps  they  had  church  prefer- 
ment in  their  gift.  Here  nature  welled  up,  and  his 
eyes  grew  moist  and  he  said  aloud,  "  My  blessed, 
blessed,  patient  wife,  you  should  not  then'  be  such 
a  slave,  and  my  precious  darlings  should  have  all 
the  advantages  they  ought  to  have ;  and  they  would 
know  how  the  fond,  foolish,  passionate  father  loved 
them."  And  he  went  into  the  parlor,  and  played 
with  the  baby  —  no  one  could  do  that  better  than 
he  —  anrl  talked  innocent  nonsense  to  all,  building 
vicarages  in  the  air,  till  Mi's.  Seeker  said,  "  I  have 
often  and  oft;en  wondered  if  I  should  ever  f^o  up 
that  hill  again  "  (St.  Breaca's  is  in  a  deep  valley)  : 
*•  it  seems  imiuissible,  we  are  so  completely  out  of 
the  world  ;  but  as  long  as  we  have  the  dear  children, 
it  does  not  signify  where  we  live." 

Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady  Monsey  did  ask  Mr. 
Seeker  to  dine  on  that  Sunday,  and  often  aftcr- 
wanls.  All  his  dormant  social  talents  woke  under 
con-jjenial  influences.  Sir  C^joffrey  said,  "It  is 
really  a  pity  that  man  is  buried  here,  lie  is  a  gen- 
tleman ;  he  reads  well,  preaches  well,  and,  a  few 
crotchets  apart,  talks  well.  He  should  have  had 
St.  Cuthbert's,  if  I  had  not  given  it  away ;  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  He  must  be  half-starved  here.  The 
loaves  and  fishes  of  the  Establishment  are  very  un- 
equally distributed." 


HALF  \N  HOUR  WITH  HORACE  WAI^ 
POLE. 

It  has  been  very-  justly  observed  that  "  contem- 
poraries appreciate  the  man  rather  than  the  merit, 
but  posterity  will  regard  the  merit  rather  than  the 
man."  In  the  time  of  Horace  Walpole  —  it  comes 
more  naturally  to  us  so  to  speak  of  him,  seeing  that 
he  did  not  succeed  to  the  earldom  of  Orford  till 
some  six  years  ere  the  close  of  his  long  life  —  those 
of  his  contemporaries  whom  he  admitted  to  his  inti- 
macy probably  were  unduly  biassed  in  favor  of  his 
talents  by  the  charm  of  his  manner.  In  the  present 
day  a  reader  has  to  take  him  for  what  he  is  worth, 
—  forming  the  estimate  from  a  host  of  Walpole's 
ublished  letters,  from  an  indifferent  romance,  from 
!iis  "  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  and 
from  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England." 
Whatever  the  conclusion  arrived  at  as  to  the 
breadth  of  his  literary  acquirements,  it  will  not,  we 
think,  be  denied  that  he  is  by  no  means  the  least 
rt'adable  of  a  race  of  letter-writing  fine  gentlemen, 
whose  correspondence,  written  ostensibly  in  the  ea.se 
of  private  confidence,  but  all  the  while  intended  one 
day  for  publication,  may  be  compared  —  in  the 
words  of'  tne  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  alluding  to  gome  or 
PulK-'s  |)roso  writings  in  that  vein  —  to  the  "dis- 
habille in  which  a  beauty  would  wish  you  to  believe 
you  have  surprised  her,  after  8i)ending  three  hoars 
at  her  toilet." 

As  a  son  of  that    powerful    and  unscrupulous 
statesman.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  the  first 
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Earl  of  Orford,  Horace  had  many  social  advantages. 
To  the  active  pursuit  of  politics  our  letter-writer 
personally  ha(l  a  rooted  aversion  —  preferring 
ratlier  to  divide  his  time  between  literature  and  art, 
and  private  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  note- 
wortny  men  of  his  day.  As  an  M.  P.  he  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  it  was  when  he  joyfully  retired  from  pub- 
lic affiiirs  to  his  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill,  near 
Twickenham,  to  his  picture  buying,  dilettante  au- 
thorship, letter-writing,  and  bric-a-f>rac  hunting, 
that  he  was  in  the  sphere  he  loved.  A  refined, 
cynical,  chatty  looker-on,  from  a  cosey  little  distance 
at  the  events  of  his  time,  he  lived  on  to  old  age 
amidst  a  pretty  general  opinion  in  good  society  that, 
had  he  cared  to  emerge  from  his  cultured  semi-se- 
clusion, he  might  have  left  a  far  more  solid  reputa- 
tion. 

Letter-writing,  in  his  sense,  is  nowadays  almost 
entirely  a  thing  of  the  past.  With  quick  and  cheap 
postal  communication,  rapid  railway  facility  for 
visits,  and  the  last  increase  of  printed  media  for 
news,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  fierj',  every-day  haste 
of  modem  civilization,  —  gentlemen  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
now  labor  either  at  turning  periods  or  chronicling 
Jeux  d'esprif  in  their  letters  to  their  friends, —  letters 
which  in  Walpole's  time  were  written  with  the 
knowledge  that  one  epistle  would  pass  through 
many  admiring  hands.  For  the  price  of  a  penny 
you  may  now  learn  the  cream  of  the  world's  news 
over  your  breakfast-table.  "  Our  own  correspond- 
ents "  and  an  army  of  reporters  and  chit-chat  man- 
ufacturers almost  render  anything  more  than  a  mere 
record  of  purely  private  matters  between  friends  su- 
perfluous ;  and  so,  though  more  letters  than  ever 
ai-e  now  written  by  England's  bustling  cliildren,  the 
tone  of  letter-writing  has  almost  entirely  changed. 

It  is  not  here  proposed  to  do  much  more  than  gos- 
sip about  the  man  Walpole,  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  more  particularly  some  letters  of  his  to 
one  of  his  many  correspondents,  —  George  Monta<^, 
M.  P.,  who,  among  several  other  oflices,  held  that 
of  private  secretary  to  Lord  North,  when  that  no- 
bleman was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetiuer.  The 
pen-and-ink  intercourse  between  the  two  friends 
was  pretty  frequent  from  1786  to  1770;  which,  at 
any  rate,  says  much  either  for  Walpole's  love  of 
scribbling,  or  for  the  constancy  of  ms  friendship. 
As  you  read  these  light  records  of  the  brave  men 
and  fair  women,  of  the  butterflies  of  fashion,  and 
the  notabilities  of  the  period's  tittle-tattle,  the  "  dr}' 
bones,"  as  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  seem  to  live  again, 
and  the  bones  of  forgotten  reputations  "  come  to- 
gether, even'  bone  to  his  bone."  You  see  these 
people  as  ttey  were  in  the  flesh,  jesting,  loving, 
scandal-mongering,  flirting,  flaunting,  lying,  in- 
triguing for  place  and  precedence.  You  see  them, 
too,  not  in  the  garb  in  which  grave  history  chooses 
to  robe  some  of  them,  but  in  their  everj'-day  clothes, 
so  to  speak,  —  as  they  were,  or  as  they  appeared  to 
the  sharp,  never  too  charitable  eye  of  tne  keen,  if 
somewhat  "  finicking,"  Horace  Walpole,  who  mixed 
with  them  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  'then  sat 
down  slily  to  show  np  their  foibles  for  George 
Montagu's  laughing  eye. 

There  may  be  nothing  much,  some  may  think,  in 
Walpole's  little  bits  of  ill-natured  observation. 
Many  of  his  anecdotes  lose  their  possible  former 
force  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  his  sphere  of 
action  and  feeling  from  our  own.  Still,  some  of 
our  readers,  knowing,  by  miscellaneous  reading, 
the  men  and  women  he  rattles  on  about,  may  care 
U)  have  their  memories  jt)gged  afresh. 
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For  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  opiKtnent  of  Sir 
Robert  Wali)olc,  Horat-e  entertained  a  contempt- 
uous, lifc-Ionj5  hatred.  In  August,  1 745,  when  that 
nobleman  was  grasping  at  power,  our  letter-writer 
hits  off  hki  Grace's  moral  and  physical  peculiarities 
in  a  vein  of  grapliic  spite.  "  The  disposition  of  the 
drama  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  — 
those  hands  that  are  always  groping,  and  sprawl- 
ing, and  rtuttering,  apd  hurr\'in^  on  the  rest  of  his 
precipitate  person.  If  one  coiud  conceive  a  dead 
body  hung  in  chains,  always  wanting  to  be  ^ung 
somewhere  else,  one  would  have  a  compai-ative  idea 
of  him." 

In  the  August  of  the  next  year,  Walpole  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  unhappy  Scotch  rebel 
lords.  Hai'dly  a  particle  of  right  feeling  does  he 
show,  —  probably  looking  upon  the  sentence  to 
death  of  those  valiant,  if  mistaken,  gentlemen  as  a 
capital  excuse  ror  gossip.  As  poor,  bluff,  brave  old 
Lord  Balmerino  returned  to  the  Tower,  after  being 
sentenced  to  lose  his  head  for  liis  love  for  the  Ja- 
cobite cause,  oiu"  chatty  friend  tells  us  he  —  Bal- 
merino —  "  stopped  the  coach  at  Charing  Cross  to 
buy  honey-blobs,  as  the  Scotch  call  gooseberries." 
Horace's  friend,  tlie  witty  but  morbid  George  Sel- 
wyn,  was,  we  may  be  siu-e,  ago^  with  bustling  ex- 
pectation that  gloomy  while.  No  doubt  the  pair  of 
ac(|uaintances  cracked  their  joke  freely  at  the  St. 
James's  coffee-houses,  and  wagered  how  the  doomed 
men  would  meet  deatli  on  Tower  Hill,  —  George 
Selwyn,  no  doubt,  between  the  deals  at  cards,  in- 
wardly resolving  to  see  that  execution,  after  his 
ugly  fashion  of  seldom  missing  such  sights.  You 
remember  perhaps,  by  the  way,  an  old  story  about 
Selwyn  —  whose  love  of  the  horrible  was  notorious 
—  once  sending  to  inquii*e  after  a  noble  friend  who 
lay  at  the  point  of  death  ?  The  return  message 
was,  "  Give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  and 
tell  him  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  he  will  wait 
on  me  to-morrow.  If  I  am  alive  then,  /  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him  ;  and  if  I  am  dead  by  that  time,  I 
know  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me." 

Writing  August  5,  1 746,  Walpole  says :  "  Old 
Balmerino  keeps  up  his  spirits  to  the  same  pitch  of 
gayety.  In  the  cell  at  Westminster  he  showed 
Lord  Kilmarnock  how  he  must  lay  his  head  ;  bade 
him  not  winch  (s/r)  lest  the  stroke  should  cut  his 
skull  or  his  shoulders,  and  advised  him  to  bite  his 
lips.  As  they  were  to  return,  he  begged  they  might 
have  anotlier  bottle  together,  as  they  should  never 
meet  any  more  till  —  and  then  pointed  to  his  neck. 
At  getting  into  the  coach  he  said  to  the  jailer : 
'  Take  care,  or  you  will  break  my  shins  with  this 
d — d  axe,'  which  wan,  vou  know,  after  condemna- 
tion carried  with  the  edge  towards  the  prisoners." 
Lord  Kilmarnock's  poverty  doubtless  had  much  to 
do  with  his  rebellion.  His  mother  forces  him  into 
it  —  so  at  least  Walpole  says  —  on  pain  of  disin- 
heriting him  ;  and  he  was  so  wretchedly  poor,  that 
"  in  one  of  his  wife's  intercepted  letters  she  tells 
him  she  has  plagued  their  steward  for  a  fortnight, 
and  can.get  but  three  shillings." 

On  the  16th,  we  find  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  trip- 
ping along  eastward  "under  the  new  heads"  (i.e. 
those  of  some  lately  decapitated  Jacobites  of  minor 
rank)  "  at  Temple  Bar,  where  people  make  a  trade 
of  letting  spying  glasses  at  a  halfpennv  a  look." 
Meanwhue,  ne  goes  jauntily  on  to  the  Tower,  and 
there  sees  other  reljcls,  not  vet  turned  into  "  new 
lieads,"  looking  out  of  their  windows.  One  of  poor 
old  Balmerino's  windows  was  stopped  up,  because 
he  talked  to  the  people  outside  ;  and  anotlier  was 


left  open,  and  that  looked  directly  on  to  the  scaffold 
where  his  gray  head  was  soon  to  roll. 

Tlien  our  dandy  man  about  town  —  for  he  at  one 
time  of  his  life  played  that  role  —  rattles  away 
briskly,  with  a  sneer  at  ray  Lady  Townshend's  ab- 
surd affectation  in  "  gushing  "  —  as  we  young  men 
of  this  jjeriod  call  it  —  about  Lord  Kilmarnock, 
"  whom  she  never  saw  but  at  the  bar  of  his  trial, 
and  was  smitten  with  his  falling  shoulders."  She 
has  been  under  his  windows,  sends  messages  to 
him,  has  got  his  dog  and  his  snuff-box,  has  taken 
lodgings  out  of  town  for  to-morrow  and  Monday 
night,  forswears  conversing  with  the  "  bloody  Eng- 
lish, and  has  taken  a  French  master."  And  so  on, 
—  with  more  of  this  heartless  half-laughter  in  which 
no  doubt  scores  of  well-bred  gentlemen  joined,  — 
at  a  time  when  this  land  was  red  with  blood,  and 
"  Charlie  is  my  darling  "  was  something  more  to 
brave  Jacobite  hearts  than  the  stirring  tune  is  now 
to  drawing-room  warblers. 

We  suppose  in  those  days  coronets  —  like  the 
proverbial  kissing  —  went  by  favor ;  for  we  turn 
over  a  page  or  two  and  come  to  this  pithy  little  an- 
nouncement, which  speaks  volumes  for  the  shame- 
less corruption  of  George  the  Second's  time  :  "  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  more  lords.  The  countess  " 
(probably  one  of  German  George's  Hanoverian 
light  o*  loves  is  here  intended)  "  touched  twelve 
thousand  for  Sir  Jacob  Bouverie's  eoronet."  This 
Sir  Jacob  Bouverie  was  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Radnor. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 753,  that  in*egular  marriages 
without  license  or  banns  in  the  Fleet  Prison  and 
other  places  were  finally  stopped  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament.  Walpole  tells  us  a  characteristic 
story  about  a  "  man-iage-broker  "  of  that  day,  — 
one  Keith.  "  So,"  said  Keith,  "  the  bishops,  — 
they  wUl  hinder  my  marrying.  Well,  let  'em,  but 
I  '11  be  revenged :  1  *11  buy  two  or  three  acres  of 
ground,  and  I '11  under-bury  'em  all."  The  evil, 
which  the  legislature  at  last  abolished,  must  have 
attained  gigantic  proportions,  Avhen  it  il  a  matter 
of  history,  that  in  the  Fleet,  between  the  19th  of 
October,  1704,  and  February  12,  1705,  there  were 
celebrated  2,954  marriages  of  the  above  kind. 
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ENGAGEMENTS. 

A  t  r,i;TAiN  crabbed  old  pass-tutor  at  Oxford, 
who  had  grown  hoary  in  the  unprofitable  service 
of  getting  Fourth-Form  Etonians  and  Harrovians 
through  their  different  public  examinations,  used  to 
say,  in  illustration  of  one  of  Aldrich's  dark  myste- 
ries, that  the  word  Eiujagement  is  always,  when 
used  by  a  lady,  a  word  of  the  second  intention. 
When,  he  would  say,  a  man  talks  of  making,  break- 
ing, forgetting,  or  keeping  an  engagement,  no  one 
can  tell  what  sort  of  an  engagement  is  meant,  because 
men  use  the  Avord  in  its  first  or  general  intention  of 
any  obligation  by  contract.  But  when  a  lady  spealcs 
of  "  an  engagement "  she  em]jloys  tlie  word  in  a 
technical  or  secondary'  sense,  and  you  may  be  quite 
certain  that  she  means  an  agreement  to  marry. 
.When  Amanda  tells  Lucetta  that  she  is  "  engaged,"' 
you  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  preci.'^e  signification 
of  the  word  than  you  have  when  30U  see  it  stuck 
up  by  a  porter  on  a  wooden  label  over  a  railwa}- 
carriage.  You  are  as  sure  that  in  one  case  there 
has  been  an  offer  to  marry,  as  that  in  the  other 
there  lias  been  a  proposal  to  bribe.  Whether  the 
old  tutor  was  correct  or  not  in  his  logic,  whether 
he  rightly  or  wrongly  interpreted  Aldnch's  defini- 
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tion  of  a  predicablc,  his  illustration  was  no  doubt 
well  adapted  to  catch  and  fix  the  wandering  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers ;  and  it  will  serve  to  explain 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  word  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sec- 
ond intention,  or  lauies'  sense. 

Kndless  classifications  nii<<;ht  be  made  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  enaraojenients.  For  example,  there  is 
the  classification  by  what  lawyers  call  "  tlie  consid- 
eration." Some  engagements  are  made  for  love's 
sake,  otliers  for  the  saiko  of  something  less  divine. 
Among  tlua  latter  class  arc  tlie  engagements  ar- 
ranged or  invented  for  the  purpose  of  staving  off 
creditors,  or  of  getting  another  five  hundred  pounds' 
worlb  of  jewelry  from  a  fashionable  firm.  Some- 
times, but  this  is  high  art,  these  two  species  of 
engagements  are  made  to  dovetail  into  one  another, 

—  as  in  the  case  of  (he  founder  of  a  noble  house, 
who  got  admission  as  a  partner  into  a  great  firm  by 
hinting  that  he  was  going  to  marry  a  rich  heiress, 
and  simultaneously  secured  the  consent  of  the 
young  lady's  father  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
the  partnership,  —  thus  using  liis  enojagement  to 
further  his  speculation,  and  his  speculation  to  se- 
cure his  engagement. 

But  the  two  commonest  methods  of  classifying 
engagements  are,  first,  by  the  degree  to  which  they 
ai-o  sanctioned;  and  secondly,  by  their  duration. 
Thus  engagements,  when  classified  according  to 
tlieir  sanction,  are  divided  into  two  principal  sorts, 

—  the  authorized  or  regular,  which  have  received 
the  approval  of  parents,  guardians,  and  other  legiti- 
mate authorities  ;  and  the  imauthorized,  or  in-egu- 
lar,  which  have  no  such  sanction.  So,  again,  these 
irregular  engagements  naturally  subdivide  them- 
selves into  tne  forbidden,  which,  having  been  an- 
nouncement to  the  proper  authorities,  and  discoun- 
tenanced by  them,  are  nevertheless  cherished  in 
tlie  imaginative  souls  of  poetical  Edwins  and  An- 
gelinas as  things  which  have  a  real  and  substantive 
existence,  though  the  world  ignores  them,  —  and 
the  clandestine,  which  are  not  brought  to  light  at 
all.  An  engagement  of  the  clandestine  type  hardly 
ever  lasts  long  in  that  phase.  As  the  life  of  a  young 
girl  is  much  more  domestic  than  that  of  a  young 
man,  the  burden  of  concealment  presses  much  more 
heavily  upon  her  than  upon  her  lover.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  also  because  of  the  greater  tenderness  of 
a  girl's  conscience,  the  almost  invariable  end  of  a 
clandestine  engagement  is,  that  after  lasting  a  few 
weeks  it  is  announced  by  the  girl  to  a  sister  or 
motlier,  and  passes  either  into  the  regular  or  the  for- 
bidden phase.  Most  fortunately  for  the  authority 
of  parents,  tliere  are  few  girls  who  would  not  rather 
run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  a  lover  than  keep  such  a 
secret  six  weeks  with  absolute  integrity.  Any  one 
who  has  noticed  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which 
the  news  of  an  engagement  spreads  among  the  host 
of  female  friends,  relations,  and  acquaintances,  will 
feel  how  keen  a  pleasure  must  be  taken  by  them  in 
circulating  such  a  tit-bit  of  gossip,  and,  conversely, 
what  a  severe  deprivation  it  would  be  to  them  not 
to  be  permitted  to  announce  it.  Parents  sometimes, 
from  reasons  of  mortified  pride  or  mental  indecis- 
ion, desire  that  the  news  ol  an  engagement,  though 
sanctioned,  should  be  confined  to  as  few  persons  as 
possible.  But  Uiis  is  always  found  to  be  an  unten- 
able position.  The  eagerness  of  each  last  recipient 
of  the  secret  to  communicate  it  to  a  specially  privi- 
leged friend  soon  puts  an  end  to  the  parents'  fond 
hope  of  a  limited  liability  to  congratulation,  and 
convinces  them  that  an  engagement,  like  a  libel. 


cannot  be  puV>lished  for  private  circulation  only. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  confidential  commu- 
nications wlxich  are  sometimes  called  "  shouting  se- 
crets." 

The  classification  of  engagements  according  to 
their  diiration  gives  us  several  interesting  types. 
Some  engagements  ai*e  of  a  short  but  rapturous 
kind  ;  oUmts  are  of  a  protracted  and  Platonic  char- 
acter. Some  are  contracted  for  a  fixed  term  of 
vears,  as  the  engagement  of  a  minor  to  marry  when 
be  attains  his  majority,  or  of  a  widow  to  wed  after 
two  years*  inconsolability.  Others  are  terminable 
aft«r  an  indefinite  period,  as  where  a  Fellow  of  a 
College  engages  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  liv- 
ing, or  where  a  young  ladv  promises  to  make  her 
lover  happy  when  he  can  sliow  that  he  is  able  "  to 
mainUun  her  in  the  style  to  which  she  has  always 
been  accustomed,  and  to  supply  her  with  the  com- 
fort and  refinements  which  she  has  a  right  from  her 
position  in  society  to  expect."  Other  engagements 
may  be  considered  as  terminable  at  pleasure,  such 
as  those  projected  between  officers  ot  small  means 
and  the  notorious  flirts  of  a  garrison-town,  which, 
it  is  pretty  well  understood,  are  only  designed  to 
last  until  the  regiment  is  moved  to  fresh  quarters, 
or  till  Providence  provides  the  fair  coquette  with 
a  more  handsome  or  more  substantial  lover.  These, 
with  many  others,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumer- 
ate, are  various  species  of  engagements  differentiated 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  dm*ation.  But  the 
division  of  engagements  with  which  society  is  most 
familiar,  and  the  one  which  will  occur  to  all  paren- 
tal minds  as  the  most  important,  is  the  simple  divis- 
ion of  them  into  Long  and  Short.  The  genuine 
old-fashioned  Long  Engagement,  of  that  life-long 
type  with  which  our  grandniothers  and  great-aunts 
were  familiar,  has  happily  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
Any  woman  belonging  to  the  professional  ranks  of  the 
middle-class,  who  is  more  than  fifty  jears  old,  will 
be  able  to  recall  several  instances  of  men,  generally 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  who,  when  young,  contracted 
engagements  which  they  were  unable  to  fulful  until 
they  had  reached  that  time  of  life  at  wliich  it  is 
not  very  usual,  or  very  seemly,  either  to  marry  or 
to  be  given  in  marriage.  Such  instances  of  life- 
long engagements  were  bv  no  means  rare  fifty 
years  ago.  The  College  Fellow  of  twenty-five,  hav- 
ing engaged  himself  to  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  and 
having  no  sure  expectation  of  patronage  outside 
of  his  College,  could  not  then,  as  now,  cut  himself 
adrift  from  his  academical  ties,  and  start  forth  to 
make  his  fortune  independently  by  tuition,  journal- 
ism, or  the  public  service.  Such  extra-academical 
means  of  making  use  of  an  academical  education 
were  then  comparatively  unknown  or  unpromising. 
The  avenues  whereby  a  gentleman  of  liberal  educa- 
tion could  enter  the  salai-ied  sphere  of  existence 
were  then  comparativelv  few,  and  still  almost  con- 
fined to  the  "  three  Iil>eral  professions."  The 
really  well-paid  schoolmastersliips  were  then  verj- 
tew ;  there  was  no  Ilaileybury,  no  Radley,  no 
Bradfield ;  there  were  no  professorships  at  Ring's 
College,  London  ;  and  no  inspectorships  of  schools. 
The  younf  Fellow  who  had  taken  orders  had  noth- 
ing to  look  to  but  a  College  living;  so  he  waited 
on,  perhaps  for  ten,  perhaps  for  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  years,  until  his  youthful  ardor  had  cooled 
down  into  a  quiet,  bookish  sort  of  attachment,  and 
his  betrothed  had  come  to  look  forward  to  her  mar- 
riage rather  with  pride  than  with  ])assion,  as  the 
event  which  would  one  day  give  her  the  privilege  of 
humbly  helping  that  learned  man  m  his  labors,  or 
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at  least  oecurt'  her  the  monopoly  of  nursing  his  de- 
clining; years. 

Such  long  engagements  as  this  are  now  extreme- 
Iv  rare ;  one  scarcely  ever  hears  <»f  a  couple  being 
enjjaged  twenty  yearti,  and  the  friends  of  a  young 
fiamet-  are  generally  rather  disgusted  if  she  remains 
unmarried   so    many   months.      Any  engagement 
which  lasts  over  two  years  is  now  called  a  long  en- 
gagement ;  anil  one  which  extends  to  five  vears  is 
reckoned  a  melancholy  and  very  middle-class  af- 
fair.   Long  engj^oments,  in  fact,  even  in  the  moil- 
em  sense  of  the  term,  are  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  middle  ranks  of  the  community.     They  are 
nearly  as  much  a  middle-class  institution  as  early 
dining   or  Dissent.      A   superhuman   assiduity,   a 
dragon-like  watchfulness  and  wonderful  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  moUiers  of  May  Fair,  co-operating  with 
the  pride  that  a  poor  young  man  feels,  or  with  the 
love  of  his  luxuries  that  a  mwierately  rich  young  man 
cherishes,  will  generally  prevent  matters  £i*om  com- 
ing to  such  a  pass  that  a  girl  in  this  rank  of  life  en- 
tsuigles  herself  witli  a  man  who  cannot  offer  her  an 
adeauate  establishment.     But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no 
neoa  for  such  influences.     The  daughters  of  May 
Fair  are,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
almost  as  keen  as  their  mothers  in  the  competition 
for  good  partis.     Unless  some  strange  oversight  has 
been  made  in  the  choice  of  their  companions  and 
instructors,  or  unless  opportunities  of  inculcating 
the  Belgravian  code  have  been  scandalously  neglect- 
ed, these  young  ladies,  by  the  time  they  have  been 
presented,  are  as  determined  not  to  offend  against 
those  precepts  of  the  code  which  relate  to  love  and 
matrimony  as  to  observe  those  which  relate  to  dress 
and   conversation.      And  even   in  the  hundredth 
case,  the  mother  of  May  Fair  is  not  checkmated  or 
dragged  into  suffering  a  long  engagement.     K  the 
girl  is  young,  and  her  chances'  of  making  a  good 
match  are  still  favorable,  the  pro]x>sal  is  perempto- 
rily forbidden,  and  some  of  the  thousand  available 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  fox  and  goose 
from  meeting  again.     But  if  she  is  becoming  passee, 
•and  the  suitor  is  tolerably  well  connected,  a  virtue 
is  made  of  necessity.     Either  an  allowance  is  made 
to  the  girl,  or  else,  more  ingeniously,  the  wire-pull- 
ers are  set  to  work,  and  it  is  hard  if  some  commis- 
sionership  or  other  public  office  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  thus  the  deficiencies  of  the  suitor's  purse  reme- 
died out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.     And  thus  it 
happens  that  long  engagements  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  upper  ranks,  and  are  more  commonly  found  in  a 
somewhat  lower  stratum  of  societv. 
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IIERRICK. 

Thkre  are  few  poets  who  are  more  loved  when 
known,  and  few  of  equal  power  who  are  less  widely 
known  than  Robert  Herrick.  Antiquarians  find 
large  gleanings  of  obsolete  customs  and  old-world 
folk  lore  among  his  pages.  The  music  of  his  verse 
has  drawn  out  answering  melodies  from  musical 
composers.  And  the  poets  of  England  have  never 
faile^i  to  express  their  sense  of  the  charm  that  hangs 
about  his  fanciful  and  ixraccful  lyrics. 

"  Herrick,"  says  Hartley  Coleridge,  "  was  the 
laareatc  of  flowers  and  pcriumes."  "  Herrick,"  — 
and  this  is  pr^se  from  Llizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
— "  the  Ariel  of  poets,  sucking  '  where  the  bee 
sacks '  from  the  heart  of  Natm^,  and  reproducing  the 
fragrance  idealized."  What  can  describe  more 
happily  than  these  words,  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
"  Hcsperides  "  ?  Herrick  himscslf  gives  its  argument : 


"  I  »\agof  Brooks,  of  BloMoms,  Binls.  and  UoMrer», 
Of  April,  May,  of  June,  and  .Iu1y-Flo«rers  : 
I  ling  of  May-poles,  Hix:k  curM,  Watuailt,  Wakeii, 
or  Bride-grooms,  Bridf8,  and  of  their  Bridall-Cakes, 
I  write  of  Youth,  of  Live,  and  have  Accesae 
By  these,  to  sing  of  cleaiily-Wantoncss*. 
I  siiiif  of  Dewcs,  of  Kniiirs,  and  piece  by  j)lece, 
Of  Balme.  of  Oyle,  of  Spice,  and  Ambi-r-Qrese  : 
I  singof  Times-transhifilQg  ;  and  I  write 
Hovr  Roaes  ttrat  oame  Red.  and  Lillit-s  White  : 
I  write  of  Groves,  of  Twrilighttt,  aud  I  ttiiig 
The  Court  of  Mah,  and  of  the  Kairle-liiug. 
I  write  of  II..-11 ;  I  sing  (and  ever  shall) 
Of  Heaven,  and  iiope  tu  have  it  after  all." 

But  Ariel  has  sucked  not  only  of  the  honey -dew 
of  Paradise,  but  from  any  nearest  flower,  however 
poisonous,  and  hence  the  reason  that  he  has  now 
only  a  partial  fame.  Herrick's  collected  poems 
are' not  a  book  for  the  drawing-room  table ;  and  a 
suggestion,  made  by  Miss  Mitford  years  ago,  for  a 
popular  selection  has  yet  to  be  carried  out. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  that  Mr.  Hazlitt,  in  this 
new  edition,*  speaks  more  prudishly  than  there  is 
any  need  to  speak,  and  does  his  author  less  than 
justice.  "  After  all  deductions  which  it  is  possible 
to  make,  what  a  noble  salvage  remains !  "  "A  noble 
salvage,"  indeed!  Why,  the  "salvage"  is  lour 
fifths  or  more  of  the  "  Hesperides,"  and  the  whole 
of  the  "  Noble  Numbers."  Again,  he  says  Herrick 
"wrote  almost  as  much  as  Carew,  Lovelace,  and 
Suckling  united;  and  how  much  is  there  in  his 
weed-choked  garden  which  is  comparable  with  their 
best  compositions  ! "  No  Englishman  is  likely  to 
forget  Lovelace's  "  Althea "  and  "  Lucasta,"  or 
Carew's  "  Disdain  Returned,"  or  Suckling's  "  Ballad 
upon  a  "Wedding  " ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  how 
much  have  these  poets  ever  ^v^itten  to  compare 
with  some  fifty  of  the  best  of  Herrick's  son^s  ?  Mr. 
Hazlitt  is  a  better  editor  than  advocate.  But  for- 
tunately Herrick  can  defend  himself,  and  hold  his 
own  against  them  all. 

Robert  Herrick  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1591.  His  father,  who  died  a  year  afterwards,  was 
a  goldsmith,  but  was  sprung  from  a  good  old 
Leicestershire  stock.  Herrick  was,  as  a  boy,  bound 
'prentice  to  the  goldsmith's  trade,  but  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Cambridge,  was  ordained,  and,  thanks 
to  the  patronage  of  Lord  Exeter,  received  the 
living  of  Dean  Prior  in  Devonshire.  He  was  about 
as  fit"  for  the  life  of  a  country  clergyman  as  Law- 
rence Sterne  was  a  hundred  years  later.  He  hated 
the  life,  and  he  hated  Devonshire :  — 

"  More  discontents  I  never  had 
Since  I  was  bom  tlian  here  ; 
Where  I  have  bei-n,  and  still  am,  sad, 
In  this  dull  Devonshire." 

And  then  he  had  another  hatred  ;  he  hated  the 
Puritans,  —  and  they,  having  as  little  love  for  him, 
ejected  him  fi^m  his  livinjr  in  1648.  lliere  is  one 
singular  fivct,  of  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  docs  not  seem 
aware,  that  at  this  verv  time  the  leading  spirit 
among  the  Puritans  of  Lancashire  was  Richard 
Herrick  (or  Heyricke),  a  cousin  of  the  poet's,  and 
Warden  of  Manchester.     "  Crudelitas  pro  Christo 

Eietas  est "  was  one  of  his  amiable  sayings ;  and 
is  cou.nn's  ejectment,  if  he  ever  heard  of  it,  would 
then  have  seemed  to  him  (he  afterwanls  himself 
turned  Royalist)  a  measure  only  too  lenient  for  his 
sins.  Meanwhile,  the  poet  was  leading  a  happier 
life  in  London  than  he  ever  did  in  Devonshire. 
He  speaks  of  his  return  to  London  as  to  a  home 
from  "long  and  irksome  banishment."  He  was 
poor,  indeed,  but  he  could  earn  bread  by  publish- 
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ing  his  {K>etn8,  and  he  had  society  aad  a  sense  of 
freedom,  and  '•  those  lyrick  feasts  "  made  with  Ben 
Junson  "  at  the  Sun,  the  Doj;,  the  triple  Tunne." 
Twelve  years  nilerwards,  however,  and  the  times 
change,  and  the  old  vicarage  is  again  at  his  dispo- 
sal;  so  he  goes  back  there,  and  there  he  dies  in  a 
ripe  old  age.  Beyond  these  hare  fsicts  we  know 
little  of  Ilerrick's  outer  life.  It  has  even  been  mat- 
ter of  <{uestion  whether  he  was  ever  man-ied,  and 
the  date  of  his  death  is  not  precisely  known. 

Of  the  man  himself,  —  his  tastes  and  fancies,  his 
hopes  and  passions,  —  his  poems  are  the  best  and 
fullest  expression.  Tlicre  is  a  gayety  about  them 
which  scarcely  ever  fails.  Nothing  that  is  pleas- 
urable comes  amiss  to  him.  He  is  fond  of  the 
classics,  and  translates  or  ixdapts  his  favorite  pas- 
sai^es  tiom  Anticretm,  Horace,  or  Catullus.  He 
delights  in  tlie  rural  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
country  folk  atnon;jj  whom  he  lives.  All  flowers 
are  «lear  to  him,  and  he  draws  gallantries  from 
rosebuds,  and  tlie  tenderest  of  morals  from  the  fad- 
ing dalibdil.  He  is  more  familiar  with  the  world 
of  tixiries  than  any  one  since  Shakespeare.  He  can 
strinjf  together  complimentary  conceits  like  the  best 
cotu-tier  of  the  time  ;  and,  though  it  is  too  true  that 
an  unchastened  fancy  di-aws  him  down  at  times 
into  miry  paths,  and  haves  stains  upon  liis  min- 
strel's robes,  yet  often  he  soars  upwards  into  tlie 
purest  heights  of  faith  and  piety,  and  ranks  among 
the  sacred  poets  of  his  country.  Pleasure  might 
lead  him  astray,  but  ho  could  always  find  pleasure 
in  what  was  good. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  his  party  may  share 
some  little  of  the  blame.  His  own  best  nature  was 
the  source  of  his  noblest  religious  poems.  Nor  can 
we  forget  liis  own  touching  "Prayer  for  Absolu- 
tion":— 

"  For  those,  my  unbaptiKetl  rhymes, 

Writ  In  my  wild  unhallotred  tim?s  ; 

For  every  sentence,  clause,  and  word. 

That '»  not  inlaid  tvilh  thee,  my  Lord  ; 

Forfiive  me,  OikI,  and  b;ot  cich  line 

Out  of  my  book,  that  is  not  Thine. 

But  if  'moogst  all.  Thou  had  'at  here  on? 

Worthy  Thy  liencdiclion  ; 

Tliat  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 

The  K'ory  of  my  work  and  Thee." 

Ilerrick's  poems  are  as  various  in  metre  as  in 
subject.  Sometimes  he  confines  himself  to  a  single 
heroic  couplet,  more  or  less  epigrammatic  and  e.\- 
pressive.  Sometimes  he  uses  mixed  metres  com- 
mon to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Sometimes  the 
music  seems  to  flow  from  the  words  and  to  belono- 
to  them  alone.  How  i)erfect,  for  instance,  is  this, 
—  and  we  shall  choose  rather  from  among  the 
graver  ]X>eras :  — 

"  Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  ha'«te  away  s  j  hooq  ; 
As  yet  the  t-arly  riMiig  sun 
Ilaa  not  attained  his  noon  : 

Stay,  ktay 
UoUl  the  haiitpning  dajr 
Has  run 
Bat  to  the  even-sooir ; 
Atid,  havioff  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along,"  — 

or,  —  and  we  quote  from  another  poem  of  most  ten- 
der beauty,  —  "To  Primroses  filled  with  morning 
dew  " :  — 

"Speak,  whimpering  yoaogllngt,  and  make  known 
The  reasoo  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep  ; 
I«  it  for  want  of  sleep 
Or  cliil<liiih  lullaby  t 
Or  that  y«  have  not  taea  aa  yet 
The  violet  f 
Or  brought  a  kin 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  thii  t 


Himsclfe  "  have   a  singularly 


No,  no  ;  —  this  sorrow  shown 
By  your  tears  shed 
Would  have  this  lecture  read,  — 
That  things  of  greatest  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  wlUi  tears  brought  forth." 

How  exquisite  is  the  fancy,  —  that  the  primroses 
may  be  weeping,  because  they 

"  Ilare  not  leeo  as  yet 
The  violet !  ' 

But  indeed  these  delicate  fancies  sjiring  up  con- 
stantly through  Ilerrick's  verses.  His  "  Cherry 
Ripe  "  we  all  know,  with  its  compliments  to  Julia ; 
and,  again,  "  The  Captive  Bee,"  and  "  The  Funeral 
Rites  of  the  Rose."  Here,  again,  "  To  the  Water 
Nymj)hs  drinking  at  the  Fountain  " :  — 

"  Ki'uch  with  ynur  whitiT  hands  to  me 
Some  crystal  of  the  spring, 
And  I  about  the  cup  shall  see 
Fresh  UUks  flourishing. 

"  Or  else,  sweet  Nymphs,  do  you  but  this  ; 
To  the  glasse  your  lips  encllne  ; 
And  I  shsll  see  hy  that  one  kisse 
The  water  turned  to  wine." 

Some  lines  "  On 
happy  touch : — 

"  Weepe  far  the  dead,  fbr  they  have  lost  this  light ; 
And  weepe  for  me,  lost  in  an  endlesse  night. 
Or  mourne,  or  make  a  marble  vrrse  for  me 
Wko  writ  for  many.  Benedicite.  " 

In  the  "  Noble  Numbers,"  or  "  Pious  Pieces,"  as 
Herrick  calls  them,  we  miss,  indeed,  some  of  the 
CTace  of  the  "  Hesperides,"  but  Ave  are  without  the 
faults  which  too  oflcn  have  disfigured  that  group 
of  poems.  If  we  have  fewer  golden  apples,  we  are 
at  least  untemptcd  by  any  forbidden  fruit.  There 
are  many  short  sententious  verses,  but  among  them 
are  poems  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  most  earnest 
religious  feeling.  Of  aft  George  Herbert's  ptjems, 
which  can  compare  with  Herrick's  "  Letanie  to  tho 
Holy  Spirit  "  ?  It  is  less  fantastic,  and,  therefore, 
more  pathetic  tlian  even  Herbert's  best :  — 

"  In  the  houre  of  ray  distresse, 
When  temptations  me  oppresse. 
And  when  I  my  sins  confesse. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  !  " 

Again,  what  a  touching  simplicity  there  is  in  his 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  house  : — 

"  Where  thou  my  chamber  for  to  ward 
Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thouKhts,  to  watch  andHceep 
Me,  while  I  sleep." 

Again,  what  nobility  of  thought  is  thrown  in  his 
"  To  keep  a  true  Lent,"  —  which  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  outward  fast,  —  but 

"  No  :  't  is  a  fast  to  dole 
Thy  sheaf  of  wheat 
Ami  meat 
Unto  the  hungry  soule. 

"  It  is  to  fast  from  strife. 
From  old  debate, 
And  hate  ; 
And  circumcise  thy  life. 

"  To  show  a  heart  grief-rent ; 
To  sterve  thy  sia 
Not  bin  -, 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent" 

Here,  too,  are  some  fine  lines  in  conclusion  of  his 
little  poem  "  To  finde  God  "  :  — 

"  Toll  roe  the  motes,  dust,  landa  and  tpcares 
Of  com,  when  Summer  nhakes  his  eares  ; 
8how  me  that  world  of  Starret,  and  whence 
They  nniaelesse  spill  their  Influence  : 
This  if  thou  canst ;  then  show  me  llim 
That  rides  the  glorious  Cherubim." 

Tlie  two  collections  of  the  "  Hesperides  "  and  the 
'*  Noble  Numbei'8  "  are  here  supplemented  by  an 
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Appomlix  coutaininj;  wme  pieces  of  but  little  inter- 
Cht,  but  others  which  wc  are  glad  to  reclaim  for 
Ilerrick.  Some  of  these  poems  ai"e  undeniably 
Ilerrick's,  but  have  not  been  included  in  any  previ- 
ous edition  of  his  works ;  some  are  different  ver- 
sions of  poems  already  printed  ;  aud  some  are  poems 
attributed  to  him  on  various  grounds.  Of  these 
last,  the  best  is  "  The  Fairy  Queen,"  or  "  The 
Fairies  Fegaries,"  as  it  has  been  variously  called. 
It  appears  among  the  Percy  Reliques  and  in  other 
collections,  and  the  autlior  has  never  as  yet  been 
named.  Certainh-  it  is  in  Herrick's  manner,  and 
though  theiv  is  no  external  evidence  to  support 
this  theory  of  its  author sliip,  it  may  perhaps  not  un- 
fairly be  attributed  to  him  till  any  one  else  appears 
to  claim  it. 

Tliis  edition,  then,  we  may  safely  say  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  yet  appeared  of  IIen*ick's  poems. 
But  tlie  full  collection  once  made,  a  careful  selec- 
tion is  the  next  thing  to  be  desired.  Who  will  in- 
troduce Robert  Herrick  into  a  wider  circle  and  en- 
able him  to  share  the  popularity  which  is  freely 
given  to  many  a  feebler  poet,  and  less  true  a  man  ? 

CRABB  ROBINSON'S  DIARY. 

If  the  late  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  had  contemplat- 
ed these  thi-ee  goodly  volumes,  his  breast  would 
have  heaved  with  gentle  emotion,  and  he  Avould 
have  felt  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  He  always 
used  to  say  of  himself  that  in  his  long  career  he 
had  done  nothing.  The  point  of  tlie  remark  was 
that  it  contained  an  immense  deal  of  truth.  Ilis 
long,  leisurely  life  of  ninety  years  has  left  little  rec- 
ords beyond  these  jottings  of  diary  and  reminis- 
cence. There  are  many  persons  now  living  who 
could  wi'ite  even  a  much  better  diary,  only  they  are 
hardly  likely  to  do  so.  Very  few  men  care  to  pre- 
serve diaries  for  publication.  Mr.  Robinson  had 
not  a  productive  mind,  but  he  had  one  of  rare  re- 
ceptivity, with  a  precious  vein  of  geniune  Boswell- 
ism  in  it,  and  he  was  a  master  in  the  art,  now  nearly 
lost,  of  conversation.  lie  was  a  man  of  limited 
means,  and  he  moved  within  a  limited  range  of  so- 
ciety, but  within  these  limits  he  achieved  a  high 
social  position. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  good 
sense.  He  went  to  the  bar  late  in  life  because  he 
had  not  enough  money,  and  quitted  it  comi>arative- 
ly  early,  when  he  thought  he  had  as  much  as  he 
wanted.  Still,  he  modestly  admits,  that  though  a 
barrister  he  was  no  lawyer.  Though  he  made  an 
opening  on  the  Times  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view he  did  nothing  in  literature.  Accident  and 
good  fortune  and  his  o>vn  merit  drew  him  while  in 
active  life  into  contact,  and,  in  some  cases,  into 
close  intimacy  with  many  distinguished  persons. 
Later  in  life  he  joined  the  Athenajum  Club,  assign- 
ing at  the  time  no  importance  to  the  step,  and  he 
found  that  it  immensely  increased  the  circle  of  his 
ac(]uaintance.  A  bachelor  of  simple  tastes  and  of  a 
generous  disposition,  he  was  able  to  do  many  kind 
things,  and  when  money  came  to  him  at  last  largely 
by  inheritance  he  was  able  to  do  munificent  tilings. 
He  was  always  a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals  both  in 
politics  and  theology,  and  with  the  bonhomie  of 
his  party  he  clung  close  to  his  friends,  and  his 
friends  clung  closely  to  him.  Every  one  knew 
something  more  or  less  about  Crabb  Robinson,  and 
his  "  Diarv  "  has  been  received  with  the  fn-eatest 
avidity.  In  his  ninety  vears  he  seems  hardly  ever 
to  have  made  an  omission  of  anv  remarkable  inci- 


dent, personage,  or  good  saying  that  came  Uy  his 
knowledge.  If  such  a  rule  were  generally  followed 
biography  would  be  wealthy  indeed;  we  almost 
shudder  to  think  how  wealthy.  Dr.  Sadler  has 
gone  veiy  carefully  and  judiciously  over  the  vast 
mass  of  papers  that  came  into  his  ha.«ls,  and  forms 
a  perfect  repertorj'  and  magazine  of  good  things. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  most  amusing  old  Herodotus, 
and  has,  like  that  father  of  history,  an  infinite  col- 
lection of  stories.  We  shall  not  give  much  atten- 
tion to  his  life  beyond  indicating  its  leatling  land- 
marks, and  shall  make  a,  florUey'mm  from  its  records. 
He  came  of  an  humble  stock,  but  claimed  some 
affinity  with  the  poet  Crabbe.  He  entered  an  at- 
torney's office  and  became  clerk  to  Cowper's  friend, 
Hill.  Coming  into  a  little  property  of^  a  hundred 
a  year,  he  determined  to  improve  his  mind  and  to 
travel.  He  spent  some  years  in  Germany,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  German  language 
at  a  time  when  this  was  an  intellectual  distinction. 
Here  he  made  also,  though  after  a  somewhat  dis- 
tant and  stately  fashion,  his  acquaintance  with 
Goethe.  His  first  English  literary  acquaintance  of 
note  was  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  -wrote  those  lines 
which  AVordsworth  wished  were  his,  and  which 
some  people  have  repeated  ever}'  night  of  their 
lives :  — 

"  Life,  we  've  been  long  together, 
Tlirough  pleasant  aud  tlirough  cloudy  weather  ; 
'Ti3  hiird  to  part  when  friends  are  dear  ; 
Perhaps  't  will  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  waraing, 
Choose  thine  own  time  ; 
Say  not  good  night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  good  morning." 

He  got  a  brief  engagement  as  foreign  corre- 
spondent to  the  Times  at  Altona,  and  afterwards 
in  Portugal,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  their  for- 
eign editor.  He  became  acquainted  with  Charles 
Lamb,  who  brought  him  into  connection  with  Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt,  Wordsworth,  and  all  that  set.  In 
fact,  he  comes  in  contact  with  an  immense  number 
of  eminent  people,  and  has  always  something  note- 
worthy to  say  about  them ;  but  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  —  of  course  there  are  many  excep- 
tions, —  he  merely  comes  in  contact  with  them  and 
there  is  no  lasting  intimacy.  With  the  Lake  poets 
there  was  a  sincere  and  prolonged  friendship, 
though  neither  in  poetn-  nor  in  religion  had  he 
much  real  community  of  feeling  with  tnem.  Most 
years,  also,  he  went  abroad,  but  his  descriptions  of 
travel,  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  beaten 
track,  are  not  so  good  as  his  personal  sketches  of 
the  foreigners  whom  he  met.  AVe  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  O'Connell  in  his  Irish  home  highly  favorable 
to  the  Liberator,  of  whom  Robinson  was  an  undis- 
guised admirer.  In  Italy  he  became  acquainted 
witli"  Walter  Savage  Landor,  —  half  an  eagle,  half 
a  gander,"  and  his  portraitiue  may  be  compared 
with  Mr.  Forster's  elaborate  work,  being  not  quite 
so  favorable.  Afler  his  retirement  from  the  bar  he 
devoted  himself  with  increased  earnestness  to  soci- 
ety. He  was  fond  of  companionship,  and  he  was 
himself  most  companionable,  but  he  had  little  seri- 
ous aim  in  life,  and  on  the  most  important  subjects 
Ids  mind  was  always  halting  in  a  fog.  His  own 
views,  concerning  which  he  manifested  some  am- 
biguity, appear  to  have  been  distinctly  Unitarian ; 
latterfv,  he  regularly  attended  one  of  their  chap 
els.  lie  was,  however,  fond  of  Anglican  clergv  of 
"Liberal"  views,  wKat  he  calls  "clerical  free- 
thinkers " ;  and  their  "  liberalism  "  in  conversation 
appears  to  have  considerably  transcended  what 
they  manifested  in  print. 
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He  knew  llabortson,  of  Brighton,  very  well,  and 
his  great  friend.  Lady  Byron,  the  widow  of  the 
poet.  Fully  allowing  the  many  noble  and  excel- 
lent qualities  that  Lady  Byron  ix)88e88ed,  fix)ui  all 
we  hear  respecting  tliis  ladv  we  ^ihall  think  she 
possessed  an  eccentricity,  self-will,  and  unwoman- 
liness  (not  using  the  word  in  any  extreme  or  unfa- 
vorable sense)  wliich  rendered  her  as  bad  a  wife 
for  the  poet  as  the  jHiet  was  a  bad  husband  to  her. 
We  have  here  one  very  remarkable  letter  which 
Lady  Byron  writes  respecting  her  husband,  in 
which  she  seems  to  break  that  remarkable  silence 
which  she  otherwise  uniformly  preserved.  Tlio 
following  extract  contains  more  original  matter 
than  all  the  Countess  Guiccioli's  two  elaborate,  vol- 
umes. "  Not  merely  from  casual  expressions  but 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  Lord  Byron's  feelings,  I 
could  not  but  conclude  he  was  a  believer  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  and  had  the  gloomiest  Cal- 
vinistic  tenets.  To  that  unhappy  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  creature  to  the  Creator  I  have  always 
ascribed  the  misery  of  his  lii'e.  It  was  impossible 
lor  me  to  doubt  that,  could  he  have  been  at  once 
assured  of  pardon,  his  living  faith  in  a  moral  duty 
and  love  of  virtue  ('  I  love  the  virtues  which  I  can- 
not claim')  would  have  conquered  ever)-  tempta- 
tion. Judge,  then,  how  I  must  hate  the  creed 
which  made  him  see  God  as  an  avenger,  and  not  as 
a  father.  My  own  impressions  were  just  the  re- 
verse, but  could  have  little  weight ;  and  it  was  in 
vain  to  seek  to  turn  his  thoughts  for  lon^  from  that 
idcejixe  with  which  he  connected  his  physical  pe- 
culiarity as  a  stamp.  Instead  of  being  made  hap- 
pier by  any  apparent  good,  he  felt  convinced  that 
every  blessing  would  be  '  turned  into  a  curse '  to 
him.  Who,  possessed  by  such  ideas,  could  lead  a 
life  of  love  and  service  to  God  or  man  ?  I  may  be 
pardoned  tor  referring  to  his  frequent  expressions 
of  the  sentiment  that  1  was  only  sent  to  show  him 
the  happiness  he  was  forbidden  to  enjoy.  You  will 
now  better  understand  why  <  The  Deformed  Trans- 
formed '  is  too  painful  to  me  for  discussion." 

Mr.  Robinson  has  also  a  very  interesting  anec- 
dote of  Wordsworth  coming  to  him  one  day  at 
Charles  Lamb's,  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view in  his  hand,  and  being  exceedingly  angry 
at  the  unfair  attack  on  a  young  lord's  poem,  and 
prophesying  that  the  young  poet  would  do  some- 
thing. "  Ah  !  if  Byron  had  known  that,"  said  Lady 
Byron,  *'  he  would  never  have  attacked  Words- 
worth." 

There  is  sometliing  melancholy  in  reading  of  the 
last  days  of  this  life,  prolonged  to  the  ninety-second 
year.  The  "  Diary  "  goes  down  to  the  year  1867, 
discussing  an  immense  variety  of  matters,  which 
are  only  as  of  yesterday  in  point  of  date,  but  which 
arc  here  presented  to  us  in  an  historical  point  of 
view  anil  ti-om  a  dead  man's  record,  as  if  a  whole 
chasm  of  time  were  interposed,  —  talk  about  our 
judges,  such  as  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Byles,  Channell ; 
talk  of  Miss  Coutts's  breakfast  parties  and  the  men 
whom  he  met  at  the  Athenaium,  such  as  Dean 
Stanley,  the  Bishoji  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Grote,  and  oth- 
ers ;  about  i)oor  Robson  at  the  Olympic  ;  ver\'  much 
talk  about  Loudon  University,  to  which  he  left  a 
good  deal  of  money.  On  every  side  his  friends 
were  dropping  away  from  him  through  death  ;  and 
though  he  made  new  ones,  they  were  hardlv  equal 
in  intellectual  calibre  to  those  of  his  youtlu  He 
could  not  go  about  in  the  streets  without  an  attend- 
ant for  fear  of  an  accident  or  of  garroters.  Some  of 
his  last  entries  indicate  mortification  and  dispirit- 


edness ;  he  was  haunted  by  the  ill-founded  suspicion 
that  he  was  "  no  longer  a  desirable  companion." 
His  concluding  entry  of  these  many  manuscript 
volumes  is,  "  But  I  feel  incapable  to  go  on  "  ;  and 
before  anotlier  week  he  passed  away. 

Here  are  about  a  score  of  passa^^es,  which  we 
(juote  from  a  larger  selection,  as  weU  worth  ^ns- 
planting. 

First  Interview  with  Goethe.  — "  Goethe  lived  in 
a  large  and  handsome  house,  that  is,  for  Weimar. 
Before  the  door  of  liis  study  was  marked  in  mosaic 
SALVE.  On  om*  entrance  ne  rose,  and  with  rather 
a  cool  and  distant  air  beckoned  us  to  take  seats. 
As  he  fixed  his  burning  eye  on  the  finend  who  took 
the  lead,  I  had  his  profile  before  me,  and  this  was 
tlie  case  during  the  whole  of  our  twenty  minutes* 
stay.  He  was  then  about  fifty-two  years  of  age  and 
was  beginning  to  be  corpulent.  He  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  oppressively  handsome  men  I  ever 
saw.  My  feeling  of  awe  was  heightened.  .  .  . 
Goethe  sat  in  precisely  the  same  attitude,  and  I 
had  precisely  the  same  view  of  his  side  face.  The 
conversation  was  quite  insignificant.  My  compan- 
ions talked  about  themselves,  —  one  about  his  youth 
of  adversity  and  strange  adventures.  Goethe  smiled 
mth,  as  I  thought,  the  benignity  of  condescension. 
When  we  were  dismissed,  and  I  was  in  the  open 
air,  I  felt  as  if  a  weight  were  removed  frotn  my 
breast.  Goethe  has  often  been  reproached  for  his 
hauteur.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  demeanor 
was  necessary  for  self-defence.  It  was  his  only 
protection  against  the  intrusion  which  otherwise 
would  have  robbed  him  and  the  world  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  life." 

Home  Tooke.  —  "  Anthony  Robinson  related  an 
anecdote  of  Home  Tooke,  showing  the  good-humor 
and  composure  of  which  he  was  capable.  Holcroft 
was  with  him  at  a  third  person's  table.  They  had 
a  violent  quarrel.  At  length  Holcroft  said,  as  he 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  '  Mr.  Tooke,  I  tell  you  you 
are  a  —  scoundrel,  and  I  always  thought  you  so.* 
Tooke  detained  him  and  said,  '  Mr.  Holcroft,  some 
time  ago  you  asked  nic  to  come  and  dine  with  you ; 
do  tell  me  what  day  it  shall  be.*     Holcroft  stayed." 

Anecdote  of  a  Dancing-Master.  —  "  Fraser  related 
a  humorous  story  of  his  meeting  in  a  stage-coach 
with  a  little  fellow  who  was  not  only  very  smart  and 
buckish  in  his  dress  but  also  a  pretender  to  science 
and  philosophy.  He  spoke  of  having  been  at  Paris, 
and  of  having  read  Ilelvetius,  Voltaire,  &c.,  and 
was  very  fluent  in  his  declamation  on  the  origin  of 
ideas,  self-love,  and  the  other  favorite  doctrines  of 
the  new  school.  He  said,  '  I  have  no  objection  to 
confess  myself  a  materialist.'  On  this  an  old  man, 
who  had  listened  for  a  long  time  to  the  discourse, 
and  had  more  than  once  betrayed  s}-mntoms  of  dis- 
satisfaction, could  not  contain  liimseif  any  more, 
'  D — — n,  that 's  too  bad  !  You  have  the  impudence 
to  say  you  are  a  materialist  when  I  know  you  are  a 
dancing-master.*  '* 

Anecdote  of  the  late  Lord  Crantoorth.  —  "My 
immediate  senior  on  the  circuit  was  Henrj'  Cooper. 
He  was  ver)'  far  my  superior  in  talent  for  business, 
indeed,  in  some  respects  he  was  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  memorj',  his  cleverness  were  striking ; 
but  so  was  his  want  of  judgment,  and  it  often  hap- 
pened that  his  clever  and  amusing  hits  told  as  much 
against  as  for  his  client.  One  day  he  was  enter- 
taining the  whole  court  when  llolfe  (afterwards 
Lonl  Chancellor)  whispered  to  me,  "  How  clever 
that  is  I     How  I  thank  God  I  am  not  so  clever!  *  '* 

Hume    on     Shakespeare.  — "  On     my     noticing 
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KaMe's  obvious  preference  of  the  French  tragedi- 
an<s  Coleridge  exclaimed,  ^  Uuine  comprvheaded  as 
luiK-li  of  Shakes|)«are  as  an  apothecarv's  phial 
woulJ,  placed  under  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

W'titrrliv.  —  "A  more  unintorestin^t  coimtxy  or 
one  more  fit  ior  '  a  glorious  history/  being  flat  and 
almost  wiibo.it  trees,  than  that  round  Waterloo 
cannot  be  imigineil.  1  saw  it  some  years  afler- 
warils,  when  U'^ly  tuonuments  were  erected  there ; 
and  1  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  great  re- 
seiublance  which  the  aspect  of  the  neighborhood  ol' 
Waterloo  bears  to  a  village  a  mile  from  Cambridge 
<»  the  Bury  n^ad." 

T/te  Suijiitfi  of  a  Busy  Man.  —  '•  lie  who  calls  on 
me  dues  me  an  honor ;  bo  who  does  not  call  on  me 
does  me  a  favor." 

Worihworth  in  his  own  Ntriglihurhood.  —  "I  may 
here  mention  a  singular  illustratiun  of  the  maxim, 
'  A  })rophet  is  not  wthout  honor  ^^ave  in  his  own 
country.'  Mr.  llutton,  a  very  gentlemanly  and 
seemingly  intelligent  man,  asked  me,  '  Is  it  true  as 
1  have  heard  re{K>rted,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever 
wrote  verses  ?  '  " 

''  Your  Obeditnt  Servant."  —  "  Ilamond  went  to 
France,  having  declined  an  offer  by  Sergeant 
Rough,  who  would  have  taken  him  as  his  jM-ivate 
secretary  to  Demerara.  He  assigned  as  a  rea.son 
that  he  should  be  forced  to  live  in  the  daily  practice 
of  insincerity  by  subscribing  himself  the  humble 
servant  of  those  towards  whom  he  felt  no  humility." 

Duke  of  WdlvKjton.  —  "  The  Duke  of  Weiliug- 
ton  was  Uiere,  and  1  saw  him  looking  at  a  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A  lady  was  by 
his  side.  She  pointed  to  the  picture,  and  he 
smiled.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  face  is  not 
flexible  or  subtle,  but  is  martial,  that  is,  sturdy  and 
firm." 

Home.  —  "  '  Sir,'  said  a  king's  messenger  to  me 
one  day,  *  don't  believe  what  travellers  tell  about 
R:>mQ  :  it  is  all  a  humbug.  Rome  is  more  like 
Wapping  than  am-  place  I  know,'  'That  man 
is  no  fool,'  said  Flaxman,  who  laughed  on  my 
rejHjatinj:  this.  *  01"  course  he  could  not  under- 
stand, perhaps  he  did  not  see,  the  antiquities  ;  but 
some  of  the  finest  are  in  places  that  resemble  Wap- 
ping in  general  appearance.' " 

Sir  Tlioman  Lawrence.  —  "Jacob  being  restless, 
Mrs.  Patter.son  said,  '  1  fear,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Jacob 
is  the  worst  sitter  you  ever  had.'  '  O  no,  ma'am,  1 
have  had  a  worse,'  '  Ay,  vou  mean  the  king,'  said 
the  lady.  (Lawrence  had  been  speaking  of  George 
III.  as  a  bad  sitter.)  '  O  no ! '  said  Lawrence  ; 
'  it  was  a  Ne\vfouniiland  dog  ! '  The  lady  was  not 
a  little  affronted." 

Lord  Jeffrey.  —  "  At  seven  I  dined  with  Rolfe. 
An  interestinii  party,  —  in  all  twelve.  Among 
them  was  Jeffrey,  once  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
R  >\  i'w.  Jeffrey  is  a  sharp  aud  clever-looking 
in  111  ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  dislike  to  his  name,  he 
di  1  u.)t  on  tlu;  whole  displease  me.  His  treatment 
of  Wordsworth  would  not  allow  me  to  like  him, 
had  he  been  greater  by  far  than  he  was.  Aud 
therefore  when  he  said,  '  I  was  always  an  admirer 
of  Wordswortli,'  I  could  not  repress  the  unseemly 
remark,  *  You  had  a  singular  way  of  showing  your 
admiration.' " 

Clarkson.  —  "I  asked  Claik.son  whether  he 
thought  of  the  fate  of  his  soul  hereafter.  He  said 
he  had  no  time ;  he  thought  only  of  the  slaves  in 
Barbadiies." 

A necdote.  —  "I  have  heard  of  a  lady,  by  birth, 
being  reduced  to  cr}-,  'Muifins  to  sell  '  lor  a  subsist- 


ence. She  used  to  go  out  a-nights  with  her  face 
hid  up  in  her  cloak;  and  then  she  would  in  the 
faintest  voice  utter  her  cry.  Somebody  jiassing 
heard  her  cry,  '  Muihns  to  sell !  —  muiHus  to  sell  1 
Oh  !  1  hope  nobody  hears  me.'  " 

Suuthey.  —  "I  walked  out  with  WordsWorth.  We 
met  with  Dr.  Arnold.  We  talked  of  Southey. 
Wordsworth  spoke  of  him  with  great  feeling  and 
affiH;tion.    He  said, '  It  is  painful  to  sec  how  com- 

eletely  dead  Southey  is  become  to  all  but  books, 
le  is  amiable  and  obliging ;  but  when  he  gets  away 
irom  his  books  he  seems  i<estless,  and  as  if  out  of 
his  element.  1  therefore  hardly  see  him  for  years 
together.'  Now  all  this  1  had  mvself  observed. 
Rogei-s  also  had  noticed  it.  With  W"onl8\forLh  it 
was  a  subject  of  sorrow,  not  of  reproach.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold said  afterwards,  'What  was  said  of  Mr.  South- 
ey alarmed  me.  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
' '  Am  I  in  danger  of  becoming  like  him  V  Shall  I 
ever  lose  my  interest  in  things  and  retain  an  inter- 
est in  books  only  ?  " '  '  If,'  said  Wordsworth,  '  I 
must  lose  my  interest  in  one  of  them,  I  would  rather 
give  up  l)ook8  than  men.' " 

Wordifworth.  —  *'  Mr.  Wordsworth  ought  to  have 
been  at  Buckingham  Palace  at  the  Queen's  Ball,  to 
which  he  received  a  formal  invitation.  *  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  presents  his  compliments.  He  is  com- 
manded by  Her  Majesty  to  invite  Mr.  William 
Wordsworth  to  a  ball  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on 
Monday,  the  24tJi  July,  —  ten  o'clock.  Full  dress.' 
To  which  ho  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  non-attend- 
ance the  non-arrival  of  the  invitation  (query  com- 
mand ?)  in  time.  He  dated  lus  answer  from  this 
place :  '  The  Island,  Windermere ' ;  and  that  would 
explain  the  impossibility.  But  a  man  in  his  seven- 
ty-fourth year  would,  I  suppose,  be  excused  by  roy- 
alty for  not  travelling  three  hundred  miles  to  attend 
a  dance,  even  if  a  longei-  notice  had  been  given. 
[He  subsequently  went  to  such  a  part}',  and 
enjoyed  it  much.]" 

^l  Mot  of  one  Sylvester.  —  "  When  jjeople  tire  of 
business  in  town  they  go  to  retire  in  the  countr}'."' 

Mr.  A.  H.  Layard  as  a  Boy.  —  "  Tuesday  I  had 
at  breakfast  Nineveh  Layard,  whom  the  others 
came  to  meet.  You  will  remember  youi'  son's  hav- 
ing spoken  of  this  high-spirited  lad  whom  he  once 
dined  witli,  and  used  to  meet  in  my  chambers.  His 
uncle  accused  me  of  misleading  him.  I  beUevo  I 
did  set  his  mind  in  motion,  and  excited  in  him 
tastes  and  a  curiosity  which  now  will  not  be  mat- 
ter of  reproach,  seeing  that  the  issue  has  already 
been  so  remarkable.  His  adventures  in  Asia  ter- 
minated in  the  discovery  of  the  Nineveh  antiqui- 
ties, which  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  tbture 
history  of  art.  But,  more  than  that,  he  has  had 
the  means  of  developing  such  personal  (qualities 
that  he  has  been  put  into  a  place  which  may  lead  to 
lus  one  day  occupying  a  prime  position  in  our 
political  institutions.  He  has  been  appointed 
llnder-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs :  he 
will  now  .show  what  is  in  him.  This  is  a  start  that 
of  cour.<e  delights  his  hopeful  and  alarms  his  timid 
friends." 

Harriet  Martlneau.  —  "  She  can  write  a  fair 
leader  and  plan  something  useful  for  her  neighbors, 
while  her  voice  is  lost  from  debility," 

Kenyon  and  the  Brownings.  —  "  John  Kenyon 
has  tlie  face  of  a  Benedictine  monk  and  the  joyous 
talk  of  a  good  fellow.  From  him  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Browning  roeeive<l  legacies  amounting  to  more 
than  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  R.  D.  Porter 
between  six  and  seven  thousand." 
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Samuel  Rogers.  — "  The  nc(iuaiiitance  I  have 
seen  most  of  is  Samuel  Rogers.  It  is  marvellous 
how  well  he  Ixjars  his  affliction.  He  knows  that  he 
will  neviT  be  able  to  stand  on  his  U'<rs  a<;ain ;  yi-t 
his  cheerfulness  and  even  vivacitv  have  under^ne 
no  diminution.  His  wealth  enables  him  to  partake 
of  many  enjovraents  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
jwssessed.  lest'enlay  I  took  a  drive  with  him 
through  Lord  Chichester's  park.  He  has  had  a 
carriage  made  for  him  which  deserves  to  be  taken 
as  a  model  for  all  in  his  condition.  The  back  falls 
down  and  forms  an  inclined  plane.  The  sofa-chair 
in  which  he  sits  is  pushed  in ;  the  back  is  then 
closed,  and  a  side  door  is  opened  to  the  seat  in 
which  his  servant  sits  when  no  friend  is  with  him." 

These  are  select  items  from  volumes  which  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  literary  aua,  and  which  will  be 
very  helpful  to  the  future  historian  in  constnicting 
a  literary  history  of  the  century. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson  has  a  new  comedy  on  the 
tapis. 

English  critics  are  verj'  severe  on  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's  last  play,  —  "  Formosa." 

The  question  of  erecting  a  theatre  in  Paris,  where 
Shakespeare's  works  can  be  given  in  English  is  be- 
ing discussed. 

Mr.  Dunham's  bust  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  to  be 
j)laced  over  the  poet's  grave  with  appropriate  cer- 
emonies next  month. 

A  NEW  volume  of  poems  by  Gerald  Massey,  who 
has  long  been  silent,  will  be  very  welcome  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  excitement  in  England  over  the  internation- 
al boat-race  has  died  away  before  the  greater  ex- 
citement produced  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  True  Story  of 
Lady  Byron  "  in  the  September  number  of  Macmil- 
lan's  Magazine. 

The  last  number  of  "  The  Lady's  O^vn  Paper,"  a 
London  journal  of  considerable  literary  pretension, 
contains  the  following  delicious  announcement, 
"  The  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  author  of  the  '  Biglow 
Pnj>rrs,'  has  been  ap|)ointed  editor  in  chief  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Bi-jjelow  was  American  Min- 
ister in  Paris  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidency,  and 
previous  to  that  he  had  been  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post." 

The  Belgian  papers  speak  of  a  curious  wager 
made  the  other  aay  by  a  young  man  of  Antwerp. 
He  engaged  to  swim  on  his  back  in  the  Scheldt  for  a 
(|uarter  of  an  hour  with  his  spectacles  on.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  swum  a  few  yards  when  the  sun, 
came  out,  and  acting  on  the  spectacles  as  on  a  mag- 
nifyin^-glass,  gave  him  such  pain  that  he  was  obliged 
to  swun  to  shore  before  completing  his  task.  It  is 
said  (though  that  might  have  been  expected)  that 
the  unfortunate  swimmer  has  not  only  lost  his  bet, 
but  his  eyesight  as  well. 

A  new  specimen  of  the  numerous  eccentricities 
of  Richard  Wagner,  the  inventor  of  "  the  mu.^ic  of 
the  future,"  is  given  in  a  book  lately  published  by 
Herr  Mendes,  under  the  title  of  "  Wagner  at  Home." 
There  is  a  room  in  Wagner's  house,  says  the  author, 
with  a  gor;];eonsly  decorated  ceiling  and  tapestry  of 
leather  embroidered  with  gold.  On  the  walls  are  por- 
traits of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Beethoven.  The  two 
poets  are  placed  facing  each  other,  but  opposite  Beet- 


hoven there  is  nothing  but  a  looking-glass.  On  turn- 
ing to  Wagner  for  an  explanation,  the  musician 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  glass,  in  which  his  face 
was  reflected,  thus  supplying  the  di-ficiency.  It  is 
added  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  portrait  of  him- 
self that  Wagner  allows  to  be  kept  in  his  house. 

The  Russian  papers  announce  the  death  in.  Si- 
beria of  John  Gorbaczevski,  the  last  of  the  "  deca* 
brists,"  or  members  of  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  December,  1825. 
Gorbaczevski  was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of 
this  conspiracy,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death  in 
1826,  but  Nicliolas  commuted  the  sentence  to  hard 
labor  in  Siberia  for  life.  In  1840  he  was  relieved 
from  the  more  severe  part  of  Ids  punishment,  and 
settled  in  Petrovsk,  where  he  soon  became  univer- 
sally popular  among  the  exiles,  whose  suflferings  he 
was  frequently  enabled  to  alleviate  through  the  in- 
fluence he  had  gained  with  the  governor  and  other 
officials.  In  1856  the  "  decabrists  "  were  permitted 
to  return  to  theu  homes,  but  Gorbaczevski  nad  made 
so  many  friends  in  Siberia  that  he  preferretl  to  re- 
main. Tlie  principal  papers  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  all  speak  with  great  admiration  of  his  abil- 
ities and  character. 

The  Gaulois  publishes,  hjrropos  of  the  recent 
marria^te  of  Prince  Pierre  Buonaparte,  with  the 
daughter  of  a  brass-founder,  a  curious  letter  from 
Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte,  his  father,  on  being  di- 
rected by  Napoleon  I.  to  divorce  his  wife.  The  let- 
ter is  addressed  to  Mdme.  Letitia  Buonaparte,  and 
is  dated  29th  of  May,  1810.  Lucien  says  that  he 
married  "  because  he  had  a  riirht  to  do  so,  and  be- 
fore he  to  whose  elevation  he  chiefly  contributed  bo- 
came  emperor."  "  It  is  ridiculous  and  improper," 
he  proceeds,  "  for  a  statesman,  a  minister,  and  an 
ambassador  to  be  treated  like  a  street-boy ;  both  my 
second  and  my  first  wife  have  deserved  by  their  vir- 
tues not  to  have  their  misfortunes  cast  in  their  teeth. 
Jerome  might  have  been  required  to  divorce  his 
wife,  for  he  was  a  minor  when  he  married.  The 
Emperor  might  also,  so  long  as  he  was  childless, 
make  a  sacrifice  for  his  people  by  dissolving  liis  mar- 
riage ;  but  I  have  seven  children  and  an  excellent 
wife,  and  therefore  have  no  reason  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind." 

A  FEW  weeks  since  a  party  of  excursionists  from 
Chatham  had  been  spending  the  day  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  residence,  Gad's  Ilill,  near  Roch- 
ester, when  on  their  retiu-n  m  the  evening;,  they  fell 
in  with  a  couple  of  dancing  bears,  which  were  go- 
ing tlirough  their  performances  in  the  roatl  in  front 
of  Ml'.  Dickens's  house.  The  enjoyments  of  the 
day  having  had  their  customary  effects  on  the  ex- 
cursionists, one  of  the  men,  more  elated  than  his 
comj)anions,  insisted  on  joining  the  bears  in  then* 
performances,  and  dancing  with  them,  the  keepers 
in  vain  attempting  to  prevent  him.  At  length 
with  the  intention  of  causing  him  to  desist,  the  keefH 
er  removed  the  umzzle  of  one  of  the  bears,  but  this 
failed  to  stop  the  dance.  By  Uiis  time  a  great 
crowd  had  assembled,  when  Mr.  Dickens,  seeing 
the  serious  turn  matters  were  assuming,  appeand 
on  the  scene,  and  himseli* assisted  in  remuzzling  the 
bear,  at  the  same  time  good-humoredly  addressing 
the  crowd  and  restoring  peace  between  the  enraged 
keepers  of  the  bears  and  the  author  of  the  too  seri- 
ous frolic. 

An  invention  has  been  produced  in  Paris  for  set- 
tling disputes  between  can-hirers  and  cab-drivers, 
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which  seems  to  deserve  attention.  According  to 
du'  arcount,  the  '•  oonipteur  mdcanique,"  or  calcu- 
laiiii;:  machine,  not  only  reckons  the  distance  trav- 
ersed, but  indicates  as  well  the  exact  sum  of  money 
due  to  the  driver.  •'  Two  dials  are  fixed  on  the 
back  of  the  driving-seat;  one  contains  a  clock, 
while  on  the  other  the  distance  travelled  is  indicat- 
ed by  a  hand  acted  on  by  the  wlieels  ;  it  is  entirely 
beyond  the  control  eitlier  of  cabby  or  his  '  fare.' 
Tlie  apparatus  is  put  in  and  out  of  gear  by  the  low- 
ering and  raising  of  a  lever  bearing  the  word  *  libre,' 
wliich  is  only  visible  when  the  cab  is  empty  and  the 
*  compteur '  consequently  unemployed.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  driver  omitting  to  lower  this  lever  as 
soon  as  he  is  hired,  it  being  evidently  his  interest  to 
have  the  greatest  possible  distance  jiaid  for ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to 
try  to,  make  a  fictitious  fare  by  driving  about  with 
his  '  compteur '  in  motion,  for  a  card  in  the  interior 
of  the  machine  registers  the  distance  traversed  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  money  to  be  accounted  for  to 
the  cab  owner.  The  great  difficulty  has  hitherto 
been  to  find  a  means  of  marking  the  time  spent  in  vis- 
its, shopping,  blocks  in  the  streets,  &c.,  when  the 
wheels  and  the  telltale  are  necessarily  at  a  stand- 
still. M.  Bruet,  the  inventor  of  the  new  register, 
has  now  overcome  this  difficulty  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  by  means  of  which,  as  soon  as  the 
wheels  cease  to  act  on  the  indicator,  the  clock 
which  forms  part  of  the  machine  keeps  the  telltale 
hand  moving  at  a  rate  which  creilits  the  driver  with 
eight  kilometres  (about  five  miles)  an  hour,  or  2 
francs,  according  to  the  Paris  tariff." 

An  ingenious  observation  was  made  a  short  time 
i^ince  to  the  effect  that  until  the  invention  of  rail- 
roads mankind  had  made  no  real  advance  in  loco- 
motion since  the  davs  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  same 
thing,  remarks  the  tall  Mall  (iazette,  may  be  said 
of  the  process  of  writing,  which  is  carried  on  still 
in  the  same  clumsy  way  that  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  scribe  who  heard  all  the  words  at  the  mouth  of 
his  master  and  "  wrote  them  with  ink  in  a  book." 
Tliink  seriously  about  it,  and  what  can  be  more 
cumbrous  or  vexatious  than  our  mode  of  ^vriting  ? 
It  involves  the  making  of  ink,  the  making  of  pens, 
the  procuring  of  papier,  and  of  blotting  paper  or 
jK)unce,  the  possession  of  a  separate  receptacle  for 
the  ink,  the  carr}-ing  of  the  pen  over  to  oip  it  into 
the  ink,  the  constant  interruption  of  the  flow  of 
thought  to  replenish  the  flow  of  ink,  tlie  longer  in- 
terruption at  the  end  of  each  page  to  blot  the  writ- 
ing or  cover  it  with  nounce.  Then  observe  the 
varieties  of  torment  tnat  may  be  introduced  into 
this  already  complex  operation.  The  pen  may  be 
bad  ;  the  paper  may  be  bad  ;  the  ink  may  be  bad, 
—  bad  in  color,  or  too  thin  or  too  thick,  or  may 
(like  copying  ink)  have  a  vile  smell,  or  (like  copy- 
ing ink  again)  may  remain  sticky  and  smeary  for 
hours  after  it  is  written  with.  Each  of  these  possi- 
bilities creates  some  fresh  nuisance  for  the  writer 
and  interferes  with  his  comfort,  and  therefore  with 
the  ease  and  eflfect  of  his  composition.  His  pen 
leaves  a  pathway  of  blots  on  the  table  between  the 
inkpot  and  the  pai>er,  or  has  to  be  shaken  out  by 
his  side  after  each  dip  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
carpet.  If  not,  the  writing  suflTers.  Every  i  is 
surmounted  by  a  round  pond,  and  the  tails  of  all 
ly,  ifs,  and  other  caudate  letters  form  little  lakes  of 
ink,  to  be  dissipated   into  broad   lagoons  on   tlie 

Ercssure  of  the   blotting-paper.      THen   think  of 
airs  in  your  pen,  of  black  smears  up  the  side  of 


your  finger,  of  pens  digging  into  the  paper,  or  glid- 
ing innocuously  over  greasy  spots.  In  a  word,  the 
pen  and  ink  are  thoroughly  antiquated,  and  lit  liir 
a  place  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  near  the  anti- 
fiuated  Italian  coaches.  Who  will  rise  up  and  give 
us  a  pencil  which  shall  do  all  the  good  tj^t  the  pen 
and  ink  do,  with  none  of  their  drawbacks  ? 

Marshal  Nifx,  whose  deatli  France  is  now 
mourning,  was  born  in  1802.  He  entered  tlic  Poly- 
technic in  1821,  which  he  quitted  with  the  grade  of 
sub-lieutenant  in  1823,  to  enter  the  Engineer  and 
Artillery  School  of  Application  at  Metz.  Young 
Niel  took  part  in  the  African  campaign  of  1836,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Constantina.  At  the 
early  age  of  forty-one  he  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  and  in  1849  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  that  branch  of  tlie  service 
during  the  expedition  to  Rome  and  the  siege  oi"  that 
capital.  Niel  had  the  gratification  of  effecting  a 
breach  in  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  without 
injuring  a  single  relic  of  its  past  glory.  In  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  eminent  service,  General  Niel  was 
commissioned  to  take  the  keys  of  Rome  to  the  Pope, 
then  at  Gaeta.  In  1854  a  corps  d'aniu'e  under 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Russian  fortresses 
on  the  island  of  Aland.  Niel  commanded  the  Engi- 
neers, and  it  was  to  his  skill  and  scientific  tactics 
that  the  fall  of  Bomarsund  after  a  few  days'  siege 
is  to  be  attributed.  In  the  following  year  the 
Emperor  commissioned  his  recently  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  start  for  Sebastopol.  Niel,  ailer  an 
accurate  survey,  recognized  that  no  siege  had  ever 
been  undertaken  under  such  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. Not  only  had  the  fortress,  ammunition, 
stores,  and  defences  accumulated  during  seventy 
years,  but  the  guns  belonging  to  the  fleet  were 
served  by  fifleen  thousand  sailors  admirably  trained 
to  the  service  of  the  artillery.  Niel  decided  on  the 
investment  of  the  place,  pointed  out  the  bastion  Kor- 
nikoff  as  the  key  of  the  fortress,  which  bastion,  since 
know  as  the  MalakofF,  has  acquired  historic  renown. 
In  1857  General  Niel  was  raised  to  tlie  rank  of 
senator,  and  was  further  honored  by  being  desig- 
nated to  represent  his  sovereign  at  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Napoleon  with  the  young  daughter  of  the 
future  King  of  Italv.  At  Magenta,  Niel  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  honors  of  the  day,  and  at 
Solferino  it  was  due  to  his  initiative  that  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  menace  tlie  right  wing  of  the  French, 
by  adopting  a  favorite  movement  of  the  first  Em- 
peror, lie  consolidated  his  forces  on  the  centre  of  the 
Austrian  army,  and  by  this  brilliant  charge  turned 
the  wavering  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  carried  off  a 
decisive  victory.  On  the  field,  Napoleon  III.  ad- 
dressing Niel  as  Mardchal  de  France,  promptly 
rewarded  a  service  wliich  he  fullv  acknowledged  in 
his  despatch  to  the  Empress  published  in  the  Mon- 
iteur  of  the  following  morning.  From  Toulouse, 
where  Marshal  Niel  commanded  the  6th  Corps 
d'Armde,  the  emperor  summoned  him,  in  January, 
1867,  to  his  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  War,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  vast  scheme  he  had  planned,  of  reor- 

fanizing  the  army  and  creating  the  Garde  Mobile, 
t  is  due  to  his  prodigious  activity  that  the  French 
armv,  supplied  with  a  newl}-  invented  weapon,  and 
doubled  in  number,  has  in  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  been  completely  transformed,  and  now 
placed  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  increased  forces 
of  its  formidable  neisrhbor  and  rival. 
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IMRS.  MEllRIDEW'S  FORTUNE. 
I. 

TiiKKK  are  two  houses  in  my  neighlxirhood  which 
ilhistrate  so  curiously  two  phases  of  life,  that  every- 
body on  the  Green,  as  well  as  myself,  has  beeu  led 
into  the  habit  of  classinjij  them  together.  Tlie  first 
reason  of  this  of  course  is,  that  they  stand  together ; 
the  second,  that  they  are  as  unlike  in  every  way  as 
it,  is  {Kjssible  to  conceive.  They  are  about  the  same 
size,  with  the  same  aspect,  tlie  same  green  circle 
of  garden  surrounding  them  ;  and  yet  as  dissimilar 
as  if  they  had  been  brought  out  of  two  different 
worlds.  They  are  not  on  the  Green,  though  they 
are  undeniably  a  pai't  of  Dinglefield,  but  stand  on 
the  Mcrcot  Road,  a  broad  country  road  with  a  ver- 
dant l)order  of  turf  and  fine  trees  shatlowing  over 
the  hedgerows.  The  Merridews  live  in  the  one, 
and  in  tlie  otlier  arc  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isa- 
bella. The  house  of  tlic  two  ladies  is  as  perfect  in 
all  its  arrangements  as  if  it  were  a  palace  :  a  silent, 
soft,  fragrant,  dainty  place,  surrounded  by  lawns 
like  velvet ;  full  of  flowers  in  perfect  bloom,  the 
finest  kinds,  succeeding  each  other  as  the  seasons 
change.  P^ven  in  autumn,  when  the  winds  are 
blowing,  you  never  see  a  fallen  leaf  about,  or  the 
least  symptom  of  untidiness.  Thej-  have  enough 
servants  for  everything  that  is  wanted,  and  tJie 
servants  are  as  j)erl'ect  as  the  flowers,  —  noiseless 
maids  and  soft-voiced  men.  Everything  goes  like 
machinery,  with  an  infallible  regularity  ;  but  like 
machinery  oiled  and  deadened,  which  emits  no 
creak  nor  groan.  This  is  one  of  the  things  upon 
which  Mrs.  Spencer  specially  prides  herself.  The 
two  ladies  of  the  house  are  not  related;  they  are 
united  only  by  that  closest  bond  of  ft-iendship  which 
often,  in  despite  of  all  popular  fallacies,  binds  two 
women.  Mrs.  Spencer  is  very  well  oflf;  Lady  Isa^ 
bclla  not  so  rich.  They  never  make  any  great 
demonstration  of  their  attachment  for  each  other, 
but  Jire  as  sisters  in  their  house.  Yet,  perhaps,  not 
i)recisely  as  sisters  ;  ratlier  —  if  the  rejvder  will  not 
laugh  —  like  husband  and  wife. 

And  just  across  two  green  luxuriant  hedges,  over 
a  lawn  which  is  not  like  velvet,  you  come  to  the 
Merridews's.  It  is  possible,  if  you  passed  it  on  a 
summer  day,  that,  notwithstanding  the  amazing 
superiority  of  the  other,  you  would  pause  longer, 
and  be  more  amused  witli  a  glance  into  the  enclo- 
stire  of  the  latter  house.  Tlie  lawn  is  not  the  least 
like  velvet ;  probably  it  has  not  been  mown  for 
three  weeks  at  least,  and  the  daisies  are  irrepressi- 
ble. But  there,  tumbled  down  in  the  midst  of  it, 
are  a  bunch  of  little  children  in  pinafores,  —  "  all 


the  little  ones,"  as  Janet  Merridew,  the  eldest 
daughter,  expresses  herself,  with  a  certain  'soil  ex- 
asperation. I  would  rather  not  undertake  to  num- 
ber them  or  record  their  names,  but  there  thev  are, 
a  knot  of  rosy,  round-limbed,  bright-eyed,  living 
things,  some  dark  and  some  fair,  with  an  amazing 
impartiality  ;  but  all  chattering  as  best  tliey  can  in 
nursery  language,  with  rings  of  huhy  laughter,  and 
baby  (luarrels,  and  nmsings  of  infinite  solemnity. 
Once  tumbled  out  here,  where  no  harm  can  come 
to  tliem,  nobody  takes  any  notice  of  the  little  ones. 
Nurse,  sitting  by  serenely  under  a  tree,  Morks  all 
the  morning  through,  and  there  is  so  much  going  on 
indoors  to  occupy  the  rest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merridew,  I  need  not  add,  had  a 
large  family,  —  so  large  that  their  house  overflowed, 
and  when  the  big  boys  were  at  home  from  school, 
was  scarcely  habitable.  Janet,  indeed,  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  her  sentiments  very  plainly  on 
the  subject.  She  was  just  sixteen,  and  a  good 
eluld,  but  full  of  tlie  restless  longing  for  something, 
she  did  not  know  what,  and  visionary  discontent 
^^•ith  her  surroimdings,  which  is  not  uncommon  at 
her  age.  She  had  a  way  of  jiaj'ing  me  visits,  es- 
pecially during  the  holidays,  and  speaking  more 
frankly  on  domestic  subjects  than  was  at  all  expe- 
dient. She  would  come  in,  in  summer,  with  a  tap 
on  the  glass  which  always  startled  me,  tlirough  the 
open  window,  and  sink  down  on  a  sofa  and  utter  a 
long  sigh  of  relief.  "  O  Mrs.  Musgrave  !  "  she 
woudd  say,  "  what  a  good  thing  you  never  had  any 
children  "  :  taking  off,  as  she  spoke,  the  large  hat 
which  it  was  one  of  her  grievances  to  be  compelled 
to  wear. 

"  Is  that  because  vou  have  too  many  at  home  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  0  yes,  far  too  many ;  fancy,  ten  !  Why  should 
poor  papa  be  burdened  with  ten  of  us,  and  so  little 
money  to  keep  us  all  on  ?  And  tlien  a  house  gets 
so  untidy  with  so  many  about.  Mamma  does  all 
she  can,  and  I  do  all  I  can  ;  but  how  is  it  nossible  to 
keep  it  in  order  V  "VNTien  I  look  across  tne  hedges 
to  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella's,  and  see  everj-- 
thing  so  nice  and  so  neat,  I  could  die  of  envy. 
And  you  are  always  so  shady,  and  so  cool,  and  80 
pleasant  here." 

"  It  is  easy  to  l)e  neat  and  nice  when  there  is  no- 
body to  put  tilings  out  of  order,"  said  I ;  "  but 
when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  Janet,  you  will  get 
to  diink  that  one  may  buy  one's  neatness  too 
dear." 

"  O,  I  delightHn  it ! "  cried  the  girl.  "  I  should 
like  to  have  everj'thing  nice,  like  you ;  all  tlie 
books  and  papers  just  where  one  wants  them,  and 
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])apcr-kaive«  on  every  table,  and  ink  in  the  ink-bot- 
tlt'.S  ai'il  "o  dus»  an V where.  You  are  not  so  dread- 
fully particular  tis  lAn.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella. 
I  think  I  should  like  to  see  some  litter  on  the  car- 
pet or  on  the  lawn  now  and  then  for  a  change.  But 
O,  if  you  could  only  see  our  house !  And  then 
our  things  are  so  shabby  :  the  drawing-room  carpet 
is  all  laded  with  the  sun,  and  nuimma  will  never 
liave  the  blinds  jiropcrly  pulled  down.  And  Selina, 
the  housemaid,  has  so  much  to  do.  When  I  scold 
her,  mamma  always  stops  me,  and  bids  me  recollect 
we  can't  be  as  nice  as  you  other  people,  were  we  to 
try  ever  so  much.  There  is  so  much  to  do  in  our 
house.     And  then  those  dreadftil  big  boys  I  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  ring  the  bell,  and  we  will 
have  some  tea  ;  and  you  can  tell  Jane  to  bring  you 
some  of  that  strawberry  jam  you  are  so  fond  of — 
and  forget  the  boys  —  " 

"  As  if  one  could,"  said  Janet,  "  when  they  are 
all  over  Ihe  place,  —  into  one's  very  room,  if  one  did 
not  mind ;  their  boots  always  either  dusty  or  mud- 
dy, and  O,  the  noise  they  make  I  JVlanima  won't 
make  them  dress  in  the  evenings,  as  I  am  sure  she 
should.  How  are  they  ever  to  learn  to  behave  like 
Christians,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  if  they  are  not  obliged 
to  dress  and  come  into  the  drawing-room  at 
night?" 

"  I  dare  say  they  would  run  out  again  and  spoil 
their  evening  clothes,  my  dear,"  I  said. 

"  That  is  lust  what  mamma  says,"  cried  Janet ; 
"  but  is  n't  it  dreadful  to  have  always  to  consider 
everything  like  that  ?  Poor  mamma,  too,  —  often 
I  am  quite  angry,  and  then  I  think  —  perhaps  she 
would  like  a  house  like  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Is- 
abella's as  well  as  I  should,  if  we  had  money 
enough.  I  suppose  in  a  nice  big  house  with  heaps 
of  maids  and  heaps  of  money,  and  everything 
kept  tidy  for  vou,  one  [would  not  mind  even  the  big 
boys." 

"  I  think  under  those  circumstances  most  people 
woidd  be  glad  to  have  them,"  said  L 

"  I  don't  understand  how  any  body  can  like  boys," 
sud  Janet,  with  reflective  yet  contemptuous  empha- 
sis. "  A  baby-bov  is  different.  When  they  are 
just  the  age  of  little  Harry,  I  adore  them ;  but 
these  great  long-legged  creatures,  in  their  bi^  boots  I 
And  yet,  when  they  're  nicely  dressed  in  their  even- 
ing things,"  she  went  on,  suddenly  changing  her 
tone,  "  and  with  a  flower  in  their  coats,  —  Jack  has 
actually  got  an  evening-coat,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  he  is 
so  tall  for  his  age,  —  they  look  quite  nice ;  they 
look  such  gentlemen,"  Janet  concluded,  with  a  little 
sisterly  enthusiasm.  "  O,  how  dreadful  it  is  to  be 
so  })oor !  " 

♦'  I  am  sure  you  arc  very  fond  of  them  all  the 
same,"  said  I,  "  and  would  break  yoiu-  heart  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  them." 

"  O,  well,  of  course,  now  they  are  there  one 
would  not  wish  anything  to  happen,"  said  Janet. 
"  What  tlid  you  say  I  was  to  tell  Jane,  Mrs.  Mus- 
grave, about  the  tea  ?  There  now  I  Selina  has 
never  the  time  to  be  as  nice  as  that,  —  and  Rich- 
ards, you  know,  our  man  —  Don't  you  think,  real- 
ly, it  would  be  better  to  have  a  nice  clean  parlor- 
maid tlian  a  man  that  looks  like  a  cobbler  ?  Mrs. 
Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella  are  alwavs  going  on 
about  servants,  —  that  you  should  sen^  them  away 
directly  when  they  do  anything  wrong.  But,  you 
know,  it  makes  a  great  diffen-nce  having  a  sepa- 
rate servant  for  everything.  Mamma  always  says, 
'  They  are  good  to  the  children,  Janet,'  or, '  They 
are  to  useful,  and  don't  mind  what  they  do.*    We 


{>ut  up  with  SoUna  because,  though  she  'k  not  a  good 
louscmaid,  she  is  quite  willing  to  help  in  the  nur- 
sery ;  and  we  put  up  with  nurse  because  she  gets 
through  so  much  sewing ;  and  even  the  cook  —  O 
dear,  dear  !  it  is  so  disagreeable.  I  wi^h  I  was  — 
anybody  but  myself." 

Just  at  this  moment  my  maid  ushered  in  Mrs. 
Werridew,  hastily  attired  in  a  hat  she  wore  in  the* 
garden,  and  a  light  shawl  wTapped  round  her. 
There  was  an  anxious  look  in  her  face,  which  indeed 
was  not  very  imusual  there.  She  was  a  little 
flushed,  either  by  walking  in  the  sunshine  or  by 
something  on  her  mind. 

"  You  here,  Janet,"  she  said,  when  she  had  shak- 
en hands  with  me,  "  when  you  promised  me  to  prac- 
tise an  hour  after  luncheon  ?  Go,  my  dear,  and  do 
it  now." 

"  It  is  so  hot.  I  never  can  play  in  the  middle  of 
the  day ;  and  O  mauima,  please,  it  is  so  pleasant 
here,"  pleaded  Janet,  nestling  herself  close  into  the 
corner  of  the  sofa. 

"  Let  her  stay  till  we  have  had  some  tea,"  I  said. 
"  I  know  she  likes  my  strawberrj'  jam." 

Mrs.  Merridew  consented,  but  witli  a  sigh ;  and 
then  it  was  that  I  saw  clearly  she  must  have  some- 
thing on  her  mind.  She  did  not  smile,  as  usual, 
with  the  indulgent  mother's  smile,  half  disapproving 
yet  unwilling  to  thwart  the  child.  On  the  contra- 
ry, there  was  a  little  constraint  in  her  air  as  she 
sat  down,  and  Janet's  enjoyment  of  the  jam  vexed 
her,  and  brought  a  little  wrinkle  to  her  brow. 
"  One  would  think  you  had  not  eaten  anytliing  all 
day,"  she  said,  with  a  vexed  tone,  and  evidently 
was  impatient  of  her  daughter's  presence,  and 
wished  her  away. 

"  Nothing  so  nice  as  this,"  said  Janet,  with  the 
frank  satisfaction  of  her  age  ;  and  she  went  on  eat- 
ing her  bread  and  jam  quite  composedly,  until  Mrs. 
Memdew's  patience  was  exhausted. 

"  I  cannot  have  you  stay  any  longer,"  she  said, 
at  length.  "  Go  and  practise  now,  while  there  is 
no  one  in  the  house  —  " 

"  O  mamma  ! "  said  Janet,  beginning  to  expos- 
tidate;  but  was  stopped  short  by  a  look  in  her 
mother's  eye.  Then  she  gathered  herself  up  re- 
luctantly, and  left  the  paradise  of  my  little  tea-table 
with  the  jam.  She  went  out  pouting,  trailing  her 
great  hat  after  her ;  and  had  to  be  stopped  as  she 
stepped  into  the  blazing  sunshine,  and  commanded 
to  put  it  on.  "  It  is  only  a  step,"  said  the  provok- 
ing girl,  pouting  more  and  more.  And  poor  Mrs. 
Merridew  looked  so  worried,  and  heated  and  un- 
comfortable, as  she  went  out  and  said  a  few  ener- 
getic words  to  her  naughty  child?  Poor  soul  I  Ten 
different  wills  to  manage  and  keep  in  subjection  to 
her  own,  besides  all  the  other  cares  she  had  upon 
her  shoulders.  And  that  big  girl  who  should  have 
been  a  help  to  her,  standing  pouting  and  disobedi- 
ent between  the  piano  she  did  not  care  for,  and  the 
jam  she  loved.  —  Sometimes  such  a  little  alterca- 
tion gives  one  a  glimpse  into  an  entire  life. 

"  She  is  such  a  child,"  Mrs.  Merridew  said,  com- 
ing in  with  an  apoWetic,  anxious  smile  on  her  face. 
She  had  been  fretted  and  vexed,  and  yet  she  would 
not  show  it  to  lessen  my  opinion  of  her  girl.  Then 
she  sank  down  wearily  into  that  comer  of  tlie  sofa 
from  which  Janet  had  been  so  unwillingly  expelled. 
"  The  truth  is,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said, 
"  and  could  not  when  she  was  here.  P(X)r  Janet  I  I 
am  afraid  I  was  cross,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
Something  has  occurred  to-day  which  has  put  me 
oat." 
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"I  hope  it  ia  something  I  can  help  you  in,"  I 
said. 

"  That  is  why  I  have  come  :  you  are  always  bo 
kind  ;  but  it  is  a  strange  tiling  I  am  going  to  a^k 
you  this  time,"  she  said,  with  a  wistful  glance  at  me. 
"  I  want  to  go  to  town  lor  a  day  on  business  of  my 
own ;  and  1  want  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  busi- 
ness of  yours." 

Tlie  fact  was,  it  did  startle  me  for  the  moment,  — 
and  then  I  rodccted  like  lightning,  so  quick  was 
the  process  (I  say  this  that  nobody  may  think  my 
first  feeling  hara),  what  kind  of  woman  she  was, 
and  how  impossible  that  she  should  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  one  need  be  ashamed  of.  <'  That  is  very 
simple,"  I  said. 

Then  she  rose  hastily  and  came  up  to  me  and 
gave  me  a  sudden  kiss,  though  she  was  not  a  dem- 
onstrative woman.  "  You  are  always  so  under- 
standing," she  said,  with  .the  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and 
thus  I  was  committed  to  stand  by  her,  whatever 
her  difliculty  might  be. 

"  But  you  sha'n't  do  it  in  the  dark,"  she  went  on  ; 
"  1  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  don't  want 
Mr.  Merridew  to  know,  and  in  our  house  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  keep  anything  secret.  He  is  on  cir- 
cuit now ;  but  he  would  hear  of  '  the  day  mamma 
went  to  town '  before  he  had  been  five  minutes  in  the 
house.  And  so  I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  you  dear 
soul,  and  to  let  me  say  I  went  with  you." 

"  That  is  quite  simple,"  I  said  i^ain ;  but  I  did 
feel  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was. 

"  It  is  a  long  stoi'v,"  she  said,  "  and  I  must  go 
back  and  tell  you  ever  so  much  about  myself  be- 
fore you  will  understand.  I  have  had  the  most 
dreadtul  temptation  j>ut  before  me  to-day.  O,  such 
a  temptation  I  Resisting  it  is  like  tearing  one's  heart 
in  two ;  n,nd  yet  I  know  I  ought  to  resist.  Think 
of  our  large  family,  and  poor  Charles's  many  dis- 
appointments, and  then,  <kar  Mrs.  Musgrave,  read 
that." 

It  was  a  letter  written  on  a  large  square  sheet  of 
thin  paper  which  she  thrust  into  my  Land :  one  of 
those  letters  one  knows  a  mile  off*,  and  recognizes 
as  lawyers'  letters,  painful  or  pleasant,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  l)ut  more  painftU  than  pleasant  generally. 
I  read  it,  and  you  may  judge  of  my  astonishment  to 
find  that  it  ran  thus  :  —  "^^ 

**  Dear  Madam,  —  We  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  that  our  late  client,  Mr.  Junn  Babington, 
decea<e<l  on  the  JlOth  of  May  last,  has  appointed 
you  by  lus  will  his  residuary  legatee.  After  all  his 
special  bequests  are  paid,  including  an  anuuity  of  a 
hundrecl  a  year  to  his  mother,  with  remainder  to 
Miss  Babington,  his  only  surviving  sister,  there  will 
remain  a  sum  of  about  *  10,000,  at  present  excel- 
lently invested  on  landed  security,  and  bearing  in- 
terest at  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  By  Mr.  Babing- 
ton's  desire,  precautions  have  been  taken  to  bind  it 
strictly  to  your  separate  use,  so  that  you  may  dis- 
pose of  it  by  will  or  otherwise,  according  to  your 
pleasure,  for  which  purpose  we  have  accepted  the 
office  of  your  trustees,  and  will  be  happy  to  enter 
fully  into  the  subject,  and  put  you  in  possession  of 
the  legacy,  as  soon  as  you  can  favor  us  with  a  pri- 
vate interview. 

"  We  are,  Madam,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  FoGET,  Feaxiii^kueau,  &  DoWN." 

"  A  temptation  I  "  I  cried ;  "  but,  my  dear,  it  is  a 
fortime ;  and  it  is  delightful :  it  will  make  you  quite 


comfortable.     Why,  it  will  be  nearly  five  hundred  * 
year." 

I  feel  always  safe  in  the  way  of  calculating  inter- 
est when  it  is  anything  approaching  five  per  cent ; 
five  per  cent  is  so  easily  counted,  and  of  course 
four  and  a  half  cannot  be  much  different :  it  took 
away  my  breath. 

But  Mrs.  ilerridew  shook  her  head.  "  It  looks 
so  at  the  first  glance,"  she  said ;  "  but  when  you 
hear  my  story  you  will  think  differently."  And 
then  she  made  a  little  uncomfortable  pause.  "  I 
don't  know  whether  you  ever  guessed  it,"  she  add- 
ed, looking  down  and  doubling  a  new  hem  upon  her 
handkerchief,  "  but  I  was  not  Charles's  eouai  when 
we  married :  perhaps  you  may  have  heard  —  ?  " 

Of  course  I  had  heard  :  hut  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  such  that  I  put  on  a  look  of  great 
amazement,  and  pretended  to  be  much  astonished, 
which  1  could  see  was  a  comfort  to  her  mind. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  said,  "  for  you  know,  — 
I  could  not  speak  so  plainly  to  you  if  I  did  not  feel 
that,  though  you  are  so  quiet  now,  you  must  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  —  you  know  what  a 
man  is.  He  may  be  capable  of  marrying  you,  if  he 
loves  you,  whatever  your  condition  is,  —  but  after- 
wards he  does  not  like  people  to  know.  I  don't 
mean  I  was  his  inferior  in  education,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,"  she  added,  looking  up  at  me  with  a  sud- 
den uneasy  blush. 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  I  said ;  and  then 
another  uneasiness  took  possession  of  her,  lest  I 
should  think  less  highly  than  was  right  of  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Poor  Charles  I "  she  said  ;  "  it  is  scarcely  fairix) 
judge  liim  as  he  is  now.  We  have  had  so  many 
cares  and  disappointments,  and  he  has  had  to  deny 
himself  so  many  things,  —  and  you  may  say,  Her^ 
is  his  wife,  whom  he  has  been  so  good  to,  plotting 
to  take  away  from  him  what  might  give  him  a  little 
ease.  But,  O  dear  Mrs.  Musgrave,  you  must  hear 
before  you  judge  I  " 

"  I  do  not  judge,"  I  said ;  "  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  some  very  good  reason ;  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Tlien  she  paused,  and  gave  a  long  sigh.  She 
must  have  been  about  forty,  I  think,  a  comely,  simple 
woman,  not  in  any  way  a  heroine  of  romance  ;  and 
yet  she  was  as  interesting  to  me  as  if  she  had  been 
only  half  the  age,  and  deep  in  some  pretty  crisis  of 
romantic  distress.  1  don't  object  to  the  love-stories 
either :  but  middle  age  has  its  romances  too. 

"  When  I  was  a  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Memdew,  "  I 
went  to  the  Babingtons*  as  J)llen's  governess.  She 
was  about  fifteen  and  I  was  not  more  than  twenty, 
and  I  believe  people  thought  me  pretty.  You  will 
laugh  at  me,  but  I  declare  I  have  always  been  so 
busy  all  my  life,  that  I  have  never  had  any  time  to 
think  whether  it  was  true  ;  but  one  thing  I  know, 
that  I  was  a  very  good  governess.  I  often  wish," 
she  added,  pausing,  with  a  half-comic  look  amid  her 
trouble,  "  that  I  could  find  as  good  a  governess  as  I 
was,  for  the  girls.  There  was  one  brother,  John, 
and  one  other  sister,  Matilda ;  and  Mr.  Merridew 
was  one  of  tlie  visitors  at  the  house,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  l)c  paying  her  attention.  I  never  could 
see  it,  for  my  part,  and  Charles  declares  he  never 
had  any  such  idea;  but  thei/  thoii<rht  so,  I  know. 
It  is  quite  a  long  story.  John  had  just  come  home 
from  the  University,  and  was  pretending  to  m&d 
for  the  bar,  and  was  always  about  the  house  ;  and 
the  end  was  that  he  fell  in  love  with  me  —  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  I. 

"I  don't  know' that  it  was  of  course.    I  was  so 
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verj-  shy,  and  dreaded  the  sound  of  my  own  voice ; 
l)ut'  lie  iiscd  to  come  after  ub  everywhere  by  way  of 
talking  to  Ellen,  and  so  got  to  know  me.  Poor 
John  !  he  was  the  nicest,  faithful  fellow,  —  the  sort 
of  man  one  would  trust  anything  to,  and  believe  in, 
and  respect,  and  be  fond  of,  —  but  not  love.  Of 
course  Charles  was  there  too.  It  went  on  for  about 
a  year,  such  a  curious,  confused,  pleasant,  pain- 
ful—  I  cannot  describe  it  to  you,  —  but  you  know 
what  I  mean.  The  Babingtons  had  always  been 
kind  to  me  ;  of  course  they  were  angry  when  they 
found  out  alwut  John,  but  then  when  thev  knew  I 
would  not  marr}'  him,  they  were  kinder  than  ever, 
and  said  I  had  behaved  so  very  well  about  it.  I 
was  a  ver}'  lonely  poor  girl ;  my  mother  was  dead, 
and  1  had  nowhere  to  go ;  and  instead  of  sending 
me  away,  Mrs.  Babington  sent  him  away,  —  her 
own  son,  which  was  verj'  good  of  her,  you  know. 
To  be  sure  I  was  a  good  governess,  and  they  never 
suspected  Charles  of  coming  for  me,  nor  did  I. 
Suddenlv,  all  at  once,  without  the  least  warning, 
he  found  me  by  myself  one  day,  and  told  me.  I 
was  a  little  shocked,  thinking  of  Matilda  Babing- 
ton ;  but  then  he  declared  he  had  meant  nothing. 
And  so  —  When  the  Babingtons  heard  of  it,  they 
were  all  furious ;  even  Ellen,  my  pupil,  turned 
against  me.  They  sent  me  away  as  if  I  had  done 
something  wicked.  It  was  very,  very  hard  upon 
nie  ;  but  yet  I  scarcely  wonder,  now^I  think  of  it. 
That  was  why  we  married  so  early  and  so  imjiru- 
dently.  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  dare  say  you  have  often 
wondered  why  it  was  ?  " 

I  had  to  put  on  such  looks  of  wonder  and  satis- 
fied curiosity  as  I  could ;  for  the  truth  was,  I  had 
known  the  outlines  of  the  story  for  years,  just  as 
every  one  knows  the  outlines  of  every  one  else's 
story ;  especially  such  parts  of  it  as  people  might 
like  to  be  concealed.  I  cannot  understand  how  any- 
body, at  least  in  society,  or  on  the  verge  of  society, 
can  for  a  moment  hope  to  have  any  secrets.  Charles 
Merridew  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Justice  Merridew, 
and  ver}^  well  connected,  and  of  course  it  was  known 
that  he  married  a  governess ;  which  was  one  rea^ 
son  Avhy  people  were  so  shy  of  them  at  first  when 
they  came  to  the  Green. 

"  I  begin  to  perceive  now  whv  this  letter  should 
be  a  temptation  to  you,"  I  said  ;  "  you  think  Mr. 
Merridew  would  not  like  —  " 

"  O,  it  is  not  that,"  she  said.  "  Poor  Charles  !  I 
don't  think  he  Avould  mind.  The  world  is  so  hard, 
and  one  makes  so  little  head  against  it.  No,  it  is 
because  of  Mrs.  Babington.  I  heard  she  lost  all 
her  money  some  years  ago,  and  was  dependent  on 
her  son.  And  what  can  she  do  on  a  hundred  a 
year  ?  A  hundred  a  year !  Only  think  of  it,  for 
an  old  lady  always  accustomed  to  have  lier  own 
way.  It  is  norriblv  unjust,  you  know,  to  take  it  from 
her,  his  mother,  wlio  was  alwaj^s  so  good  to- him; 
and  to  give  it  to  me,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  who  gave  him  a  sore  heart 
when  he  did  know  me.  1  could  not  take  advantage 
of  it.  It  is  a  great  tem])tation,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  sin.  And  that  is  why,"  she  added,  with  a 
sudden  flush  on  her  face,  looking  at  me,  "  I  should 
rather  —  manage  it  myself — under  cover  of  you, 
—  and  —  not  let  Charles  know." 

She  looked  at  me,  and  held  me  with  her  eye,  de- 
manding of  me  that  I  should  understand  her,  and 
yet  defying  me  to  think  any  the  M-orse  of  Charles. 
Sh?  v.ag  afraid  of  her  husband,  —  afraid  that  he 
would  clutch  at  the  money  withput  any  considera- 
tion of  the  wrong,  —  afraid  to  trust  him  with  the 


decision.  She  would  have  me  understand  her  with- 
out words,  and  yet  she  would  not  have  me  blame 
Mr.  Men-idew.  She  insisted  on  the  one  and  defied 
me  to  the  other  :  an  inconsistent,  unreasonable  wo- 
man !  But  I  did  my  best  to  look  as  if  I  saw,  and 
yet  did  not  see. 

"  Then  you  want  to  see  the  lawyers  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Babington,"  was  her  answer. 
"  I  must  go  to  them  and  explain.  They  are  proud 
people,  and  probably  would  resist,  —  or  they  may 
be  otherwise  provided  for.  If  that  was  the  case  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  take  it.  O  Mrs.  Musgrave, 
when  I  look  at  all  the  children,  and  Janet  there 
murmuring  and  grumbling,  don't  you  think  it  wrings 
my  heart  to  put  away  this  chance  of  comfort  ?  And 
poor  Charles  working  himself  out.  But  it  could 
not  brin";  a  blessing.  It  would  bring  a  curse ;  I 
cannot  tjS:e  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  old 
woman  who  was  good  to  me,  even  to  jiut  it  into  that 
of  my  own  child." 

And  here  two  tears  fell  out  of  Mrs.  Merridew's  eyes. 
At  her  age  people  do  not  weep  abundantly.  She 
gave  a  little  start  as  they  fell,  and  brushed  them  off 
her  dress,  with,  I  don't  doubt,  a  sensation  of  shame. 
She  to  cry  like  a  baby,  who  had  so  much  to  do ! 
She  left  me  shortly  after,  with  an  engagement  to 
meet  at  the  station  for  the  twelve-o'clock  train  next 
da)-.  I  was  going  to  town  on  business,  and  had 
asked  her  to  go  with  me,  —  this  was  what  was  to  be 
said  to  all  the  world.  I  explained  myself  elaborate- 
ly that  very  evening  to  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady 
Isabella,  when  I  met  them  taking  their  walk  after 
dinner. 

"  Mrs.  Merridew  is  so  kind  as  to  go  with  me,"  I 
said ;  "  she  knows  so  much  more  about  business 
than  I  do."  And  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
go  to  the  Bank  and  leave  my  book  to  be  made  up, 
that  it  might  not  be  quite  untrue. 

"  Fancy  Mrs.  Musgrave  having  any  bilsiness  ! " 
said  Lady  Isabella.  "AVhy  don't  you  write  to 
some  man,  and  make  him  do  it,  instead  of  all  the 
trouble  of  going  to  town  ?  " 

"  But  Mrs.  Merridew  is  going  with  me,  my  dear," 
I  said ;  and  nobody  doubted  that  the  ban-ister's 
wife,  with  so  much  experience  as  she  had,  and  so 
many  things  to  do,  would  be  an  efficient  help  to  me 
in  my  little  affairs. 

II. 

The  house  we  went  to  was  a  house  in  St.  John's 
Wood.  Everybody  knows  the  kind  of  place.  A 
garden  wall,  with  lilacs  and  laburnums,  all  out  of 
blossom  by  this  time,  and  beginning  to  look  brown 
and  dusty ,waving  over  it ;  inside,  a  little  bright  su- 
burban garden,  mil  of  scarlet  geraniums,  divided 
by  a  white  line  of  pavement,  dazzlingly  clean,  from 
the  door  in  the  wall  to  the  door  of  the  house  ;  and  a 
stand  full  of  more  scarlet  geraniums  in  the  little 
square  hall.  Mrs.  Merridew  became  very  much 
agitated  as  we  approached.  It  was  all  that  I  could 
do  to  keep  her  up  when  we  had  rung  the  bell  at 
the  door.  I  think  she  would  have  turned  and  gone 
back  even  then  had  it  been  possible,  but,  fortunate- 
ly, we  were  admitted  without  delay. 

We  were  shown  into  a  pretty  shady  drawing- 
room,  full  of  old  furniture,  which  looked  like  the  rem- 
nants of  something  greater,  and  at  which  she  gazed 
with  eyes  of  almost  wild  recognition,  unconsciously 
pressing  my  arm,  which  she  still  held.  Every- 
thing surrounding  her  woke  afresh  the  tumult  of 
recollections.  She  was  not  able  to  speak  when  the 
maid  asked  our  names,  and  I  was  about  to  give 
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them  jiiinply,  and  had  already  named  my  own, 
when  she  pressed  my  arm  closer  to  her,  and  inter- 
posed all  at  once, — 

••'  Say  two  ladies  I'rom  the  country  anxious  to 
speak  with  her  alx)ut  business.  She  might  not  — 
know  —  our  names." 

*'  Is  it  business  about  the  house,  ma'am  ?  "  said 
the  maid,  with  some  eagerness. 

'•  Yes,  yes ;  it  is  about  the  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Merridew,  hastily.  And  then  the  door  closed,  and 
we  sat  waiting,  listening  to  the  soil  subdued  sounds 
in  the  (luiet  house,  and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  in 
the  garden.  "  She  must  be  going  to  let  it,"  my 
companion  said,  hoarsely  ;  and  then  rose  from  the 
chair  on  wliich  she  had  placed  herself,  and  began 
to  move  about  the  room  'n'ith  agitation,  looking  at 
everything,  touching  the  things  with  her  hands, 
with  now  and  then  a  stifled  exclamation.  "  There 
is  where  we  used  to  sit,  Ellen  and  I,"  she  said, 
standing  by  a  sofa,  before  which  a  small  table  was 
placed,  "  when  there  was  company  in  the  evenings. 
And  there  Matilda,  —  O,  what  ghosts  there  are 
about !  Matilda  is  married,  thank  Heaven  !  but  if 
Ellen  comes,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  face  her.  O 
Mrs.  Musgrave,  if  you  would  but  speak  for 
me !  —  " 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened.  !Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew shrank  back  instinctively,  and  sat  down, 
resting  her  hand  on  the  table  she  had  just  pointed 
out  to  me.  The  new-comer  was  a  tall,  full  figure, 
in  deep  mourning,  a  handsome  woman  of  five-and- 
tliirty,  or  thereabouts,  with  bright  hair,  which 
looked  all  the  brighter  from  comparison  with  the 
black  depths  of  her  dress,  and  a  colorless,  clear  com- 
plexion. All  the  color  about  her  was  in  her  hair. 
Though  she  had  no  appearance  of  unhcalthiness, 
her  very  lips  were  pale,  and  she  came  in  with  a 
noiseless,  quiet  dignity,  and  the  air  of  one  who  felt 
she  had  pain  to  encounter,  yet  felt  able  to  bear  it. 

"  Pardon  me  for  keeping  you  waiting,"  she  said ; 
and  then,  with  a  somewhat  startled  glance,  *<I  un- 
derstood you  wanted  to  see  —  the  house." 

My  companion  was  trembling  violently ;  and  I 
cleared  my  throat  and  tried  to  clear  up  my  ideas 
(which  was  less  easy)  to  say  something  in  reply. 
But  before  I  had  stammered  out  half  a  dozen 
words  Mrs.  Merridew  rose,  and  made  one  or  two 
unsteady  steps  towards  the  stranger. 

"  Ellen,"  she  cried,  "  don't  you  know  me  ?  "  and 
stojiped  there,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
holding  out  appealing  hands. 

Miss  Babington's  face  changed  in  the  strangest 
way.  I  could  see  that  she  recognized  her  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  that  she  pretended  to  herself  not  to 
recognize  her.  There  was  the  first  startled,  vivid, 
indignant  glance,  and  then  a  voluntary  mist  came 
over  her  eyes.  She  gazed  at  the  agitated  woman 
with  an  obstinately  blank  gaze,  and  then  turned  to 
me  with  a  little  bow. 

"  Your  friend  has  the  advantage  of  me,"  she 
said  ;  "  but  you  were  saying  something.  I  should  be 
glad,  if  that  was  what  you  wanted,  to  show  you  over 
the  house." 

It  would  be  hai*d  to  imagine  a  more  difficult  po- 
sition than  that  in  wliich  I  found  myself;  seated 
between  two  ]>eople  who  were  thus  strangely  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  bonds  of  mutual  injury, 
and  ajipealed  to  for  something  meaningless  and 
tranquillizing,  to  make  the  intercourse  possible.  I 
did  the  best  I  could  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"  It  is*  not  so  much  the  house,"  I  said,  "  though 
if  you  wish  to  let  it,  I  have  a  friend  who  is  looking 


for  a  house ;  but  I  think  there  was  some  other  busi" 
ness  Mrs.  IV.crridew  hail ;  something  to  say  —  " 

"Mrs.  Merridew  !  "  said  Miss  Babington,  sufler- 
ing  the  light  once  more  to  come  into  her  eyes  ;  and 
then  she  gave  her  an  indignant  look.  "  I  think 
this  might  have  been  8r)ared  us  at  least." 

"  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  speaking  very  low 
and  humbly,  — "  Ellen,  I  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  you  to  make  you  so  hard  against  me.  Ii  I 
injured  your  sister,  it  was  unwittingly.  She  is  better 
off  than  I  am  now.  You  were  once  fond  of  me,  as  I 
was  of  you.  Why  should  you  have  turned  so  com- 
pletely against  me  ?  I  have  come  in  desperation  to 
ask  a  hearing  from  you,  and  from  your  mother, 
Ellen.  God  knows  I  mean  nothing  but  good.  And 
O,  what  have  I  ever  done  ?  —  What  harm  ?  " 

Miss  Babington  had  seated  herself,  still  preserv- 
ing her  air  of  dignity,  but  without  an  invitation  by 
look  or  gesture  to  her  visitor  to  be  seated  ;  and  in 
the  silent  room,  all  so  dainty  and  so  sweet  with 
flowers,  with  the  old  furniture  in  i  t,  which  reminded 
her  of  the  past,  the  culprit  of  twenty  years  ago 
stood  pleading  between  one  of  those  whom  she  was 
supposed  to  have  wronged  and  myself,  a  most  igno- 
rant and  uneasy  spectator.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
In  the  mean  time  youth  had  passed,  and  the  hard 
burdens  of  middle  age  had  come  doubled  and  mani- 
fold upon  her  shoulders.  Had  she  had  done  noth- 
ing in  the  mean  time  that  would  tell  more  heavily 
against  her  than  that  girlish  inadvertence  of  the 
past  ?  Yet  here  she  stood  —  not  knowing,  I  believe, 
for  the  moment,  whether  she  was  the  young  govern- 
ess in  her  first  trouble,  or  the  mother  of  all  those 
children,  acquainted  with  troubles  so  much  more 
bitter  —  among  the  ghosts  of  the  jiast. 

"  I  would  much  rather  not  discuss  the  question," 
said  Miss  Babington,  still  seated,  and  struggling 
hard  to  preserve  her  calm.  "  All  the  grief  and 
vexation  we  have  owed  to  you  in  this  house  cannot 
be  summed  up  in  a  moment.  The  only  policy,  I 
think,  is  to  be  silent.  Your  very  presence  here  is 
an  offence  to  us.     What  else  could  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  should  never  have  come,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew, 
moved  by  a  natural  prick  of  resentment,  "  but  for 
what  I  have  just  heard  —  I  should  never  have  re- 
turned to  ask  for  pardon  where  I  had  done  no 
wrong, — had  it  not  been  for  this,  —  this,  that  I 
feel  to  be  unjust.     Your  poor  brother  John  —  " 

"  Stop ! "  cried  the  other,  her  reserve  failing. 
"  Stop,  O,  stop,  you  cruel  woman  !  He  was  noth- 
ing to  you  but  a  toy  to  be  played  with,  —  but  he 
was  my  brother,  my  only  brother ;  and  you  have 
made  him  an  undutiful  son  in  his  very  grave." 

The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  her  colorless  face  had 
flushed,  her  soft  voice  was  raised ;  and  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew, still  standing,  listened  to  her  with  looks  as 
agitated  —  when  all  at  once  the  door  was  a^ain 
opened  sofllv.  Tlie  aspect  of  affairs  changed  in  a 
monient.  "^o  my  utter  amazement,  Mrs.  IMerridcw, 
who  was  standing  with  her  face  to  the  door,  made 
a  quick,  imjierative,  familiar  gesture  to  her  antago- 
nist, and  looked  towards  an  easy-chair  which  stood 
near  the  open  window.  Miss  Babington  rose  quick- 
ly to  her  feet,  and  composed  herself  into  a  sudden 
appearance  of  calm. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  going  forward  to  meet  the 
old  lady,  who  came  slowly  in,  "  here  are  some  la- 
dies coinc  upon  business,  lliis  is  —  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew." She  said  the  name  very  low,  as  Mrs.  Bab- 
ington made  her  way  to  her  chair,  and  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew sank  trembling  into  her  scat,  unable,  I  think, 
to  bear  up  longer.    The  old  lady  seated  herself  be- 
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fore  she  ppokc.  She  was  a  little  old  woman,  with 
a  pretlv  softly  colored  old  face,  and  had  the  air  of 
havinsi  btcn  pt'ttcd  and  cared  for  all  her  life.  The 
sadden  change  of  her  dauditer's  manner ;  the  ac- 
cumuhition  of  every  kind  ot  convenience  and  pret- 
tiiH'>!=.  :is  I  now  remarked,  round  that  chfur;  the 
carel'ui  way  in  which  it  had  been  placed  out  of  the 
sun  and  the  draught,  yet  in  the  air  and  in  the  sight  of 
the  garden,  told  a  whole  history  of  themselves.  And 
now  Mrs.  Morridew's  passionate  sense  that  the 
alien  :\tion  of  the  sou's  fortune  from  the  mother  was 
a  thin::  impossible  was  made  clear  to  me  at  once. 

''  Whom  did  you  say,  Ellen  ?  "  said  the  old  lady, 
when   she  was   comfortably  settled   in  her  chair. 

**  Mrs. ?     I  never  catch  names.     I  hope  you 

have  explained  to  the  ladies  that  I  am  rather  in- 
firm, and  can't  stand.  "What  did  you  say  was  your 
friend's  name,  my  dear  ?  " 

Her  friend's  name!  Ellen  Babington's  face 
lightened  all  over  as  with  a  pale  light  of  indigna- 
tion. 

"I  said  —  Mrs.  Merridew,"  she  repeated,  with  a 
little  emphasb  on  the  name.  Then  there  was  a 
pause ;  and  the  culprit  who  was  at  the  bar  trembled 
visibly,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Mrs.  Merridew  !  Do  you  njean  —  Turn  me 
round,  Ellen,  and  let  me  look  at  her,"  said  the 
old  lady,  with  a  curious  catching  of  her  breath. 

It  was  a  change  which  could  not  be  done  in  a 
moment.  While  the  daughter  turned  the  mother's 
chair,  poor  Mrs.  Merridew  must  have  gone  through 
the  torture  of  an  age  ;  her  hands  trembled  in  which 
she  had  hidden  herself.  But  as  the  chair  creaked  and 
turned  slowly  round,  and  all  was  silent  again,  she 
raised  her  wliite  face,  and  uncovered  herself,  as  it 
were,  to  meet  the  inquisitor's  eye.  It  might  have 
been  a  difterent  woman,  so  changed  was  she ;  her 
eyes  withdrawn  into  caves,  the  lines  of  her  mouth 
drawn  down,  two  hollows  clearly  marked  in  her 
cheeks,  and  every  particle  of  her  usual  color  gone. 
She  looked  up  appalled  and  overcome,  confronting, 
but  not  meeting,  the  keen  ciitieal  look  which  old 
3tlrs.  Babington  fixed  upon  her ;  and  then  there  was 
again  a  pause  ;  and  the  loaves  fluttered  outside,  and 
the  white  curtains  witliin.  and  a  gay  child's  voice, 
passing  in  the  road  without,  suddenly  Ml  nniong 
us  like  a  bird. 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  old  lady,  "  that  creature  1  Do 
you  mean  to  -tell  me,  Ellen,  that  she  has  had  the 
assurance  to  come  here  ?  Now  look  at  her  and  tell 
mo  what  a  man's  sense  is  worth.  That  woman's 
face  turned  my  poor  boy's  head,  and  drove  Charles 
Merridew  out  of  his  wits.  Only  look  at  her;  is 
there  anything  there  to  turn  anybody's  head  now  ? 
She  has  lost  her  figure  too ;  but  to  be  sure  that  is 
not  so  wonderful,  for  she  is  forty  if  she  is  a  day. 
But  there  are  you,  my  dear,  as  straight  as  a  rush, 
and  your  sister  Matilda  as  well.  So  that  is  Janet 
Singleton,  our  governess ;  I  wonder  what  Charles 
thinks  of  his  barjain  now  ?  I  never  saw  a  woman 
so  gone  off.  O  Kllen,  Ellen,  why  did  n't  she  come 
and  show  herself,  such  a  figiu^  as  she  is,  before  my 
poor  dear  boy  was  taken  from  us  ?  My  poor  boy ! 
And  to  think  he  should  have  gone  to  his  grave  in  a 
delusion  about  such  a  creature !  Ellen,  I  would 
rather  now  that  you  sent  her  away." 

"  O  mamma,  don't  speak  like  this,"  cried  Ellen, 
red  with  shame  and  distress ;  "  what  is  about  her 
figure  ?  if  that  were  all !  —  but  she  is  going  away." 
"  Yes,  yes,  send  her  away,"  said  the  old  lady. 
*'  Tou  liked  her  once,  but  I  don't  suppose  even  you 
can  think  there  could  be  any  intercourse  now.     My 


son  left  all  his  money  to  her,"  she  added,  turning 
to  me,  —  "  past  his  mother  and  his  sister.  You 
will  admit  that  was  a  strange  thing  to  do.  I  don't 
know  who  the  other  lady  is,  Ellen,  but  I  conclude 
she  is  a  friend  of  yours.  He  left  everj  thing  ps£t 
us,  everything  but  some  poor  pittance.  Perhaps 
you  may  know  some  one  who  wants  a  house  in  this 
neighborhood  ?  It  is  a  very  nice  little  house,  and 
much  better  furnished  than  most.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  let  it,  now  that  I  can  't  afford  to  occupy  it 
myself,  by  the  year." 

"  Mamma,  the  other  lady  is  Avith  Mrs.  Merridew," 
said  Ellen  ;  "  I  do  not  know  her  —  "  and  she  cast 
a  glance  at  me,  almost  appealing  to  my  pity.  I 
rose  up,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,"  I  said,  I  confess  with  tim- 
idity, "  we  had  better  go  away." 

"  Unless  you  will  stay  to  luncheon,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "  But  I  forgot,  —  I  don't  want  to  look  at  that 
woman  any  more,  Ellen.  She  has  done  us  enough 
of  harm  to  satisfy  any  one.  Turn  me  round  again 
to  my  usual  place,  and  send  her  away." 

Mrs.  Merridew  had  risen  to  her  feet,  too.  She 
had  regained  her  senses  after  the  first  frightful 
shock.  She  was  still  ghastly  pale,  but  she  was  her- 
self. She  went  up  firmly  and  swiftly  to  the  old 
lady,  put  Ellen  aside  by  a  movement  which  she  was 
unconscious  of  in  her  agitation,  and  replaced  the 
chair  in  its  former  place  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom 
such  an  office  was  habitual.  "  You  used  to  say  I 
always  did  it  best,"  she  said.  "  O,  is  it  possible 
you  can  have  forgotten  everything  !  Did  not  I  give 
liim  up  when  you  asked  me,  and  do  you  tliink  I  will 
take  his  money  now  Y  O,  never,  never  !  It  ought 
to  be  yours,  and  it  shall  be.  O,  take  it  back,  and 
forgive  me,  and  say,  •  Grod  bless  you '  once  again." 

"  Eh,  what  was  that  you  said  ?  Ellen,  what  does 
she  say  ?  "  said  the  old  woman.  "  I  have  always 
heard  the  Merridews  were  very  poor.  Poor  John's 
fortune  will  be  a  godsend  to  them.  Go  away !  I 
suppose  you  mean  to  mock  me  after  all  the  rest  you 
have  done.     I  don't  understand  what  you  say." 

Yet  she  looked  up  with  a  certain  eagerness  on 
her  pretty  old  face,  —  a  certain  sharp  look  of  greed 
and  longing  came  into  the  blue  eyes,  which  retained 
their  color  as  pure  as  that  of  youth.  Her  daughter 
towered  above  her,  pale  with  emotion,  but  stfll  in- 
dignant, yielding  not  a  jot. 

"  Mamma,  pay  no  attention,"  she  said ;  "  Mrs. 
Merridew  may  pity  us,  but  what  is  that  V  surely  we 
can  take  back  nothing  fix)m  her  hands." 

"Pity!  I  don't  see  how  Janet  Merridew  can 
pity  mc.  But  I  should  like,"  Mrs.  Babington 
went  on,  with  a  little  tremble  of  eagerness, "  to  know 
at  least  what  she  means." 

"  This  is  what  I  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew, 
sinking  on  her  knees  by  the  old  lady's  chair :  "  that 
I  will  not  take  your  money.  It  is  your  money. 
We  are  poor,  as  you  say ;  but  we  can  struggle  on 
as  we  have  done  for  twenty  years ;  and  poor  John's 
money  is  yours,  and  not  mine.  It  is  not  mine.  I 
will  not  take  it.  It  must  have  been  some  mistake. 
If  he  had  known  what  he  was  doing  he  never  would 
have  left  it  to  any  one  but  you." 

"  So  I  think  myself,"  said  the  old  lady,  musing, 
and  then  was  silent,  taking  no  notice  of  any  one, 
—  looking  into  the  air. 

"Mamma,"  said  Ellen,  Iwhind  her  chair,  "I  can 
work  for  you,  and  Matilda  will  help  us.  It  cannot 
be.  It  may  be  kind  of —  her  —  but  it  cannot,  can- 
not be.  Are  we  to  take  chai-ity ;  to  live  orf  charity  ? 
Mamma,  she  has  no  right  to  disturb  you  —  " 
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"  She  18  not  diBturbinpj  me,  mv  dear,"  said  the 
i)Ul  lady;  "on  the  contrary.  Whatever  I  min;ht 
think  of  her,  she  used  to  be  a  fjirl  of  sense.  And 
Matilda  always  carried  tJiin^s  with  a  vi^ry  hi'^h  hand, 
and  I  never  was  fond  of  her  husband.  But  I  am 
verj-  fond  of  my  house,"  she  added,  atler  a  pause ; 
"  it  is  such  a  nice  house,  Ellen.  I  think  I  should 
die  if  we  were  to  leave  it.  I  shall  die  very  soon, 
most  likelv,  and  be  a  burden  on  nobody  ;  but  still, 
Ellen,  if  s\ie  meant  it,  you  know  —  " 

"  Mamma,  what  does  it  matter  what  she  means  ? 
You  never  can  think  of  accepting  charity.  It  will 
break  my  heart." 

"  That  is  all  very  well  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Babing- 
ton.  "  But  I  have  lived  a  great  deal  longer  tlian 
you  have  done,  my  dear,  and  I  know  that  hearts 
are  not  broken  so  easily.  It  would  break  my  heart  to 
leave  my  nice  house.  Janet,  come  here,  and  look 
mc  in  the  face.  I  don't  think  you  were  true  to  us 
in  the  old  times.  Matilda  did  csury  things  with  a 
very  high  hand.  I  told  her  so  at  the  time,  and  I 
have  ofien  told  her  so  since;  but  I  don't  think  you 
were  true  to  us,  all  the  same." 

"  I  did  not  know  —  I  did  not  mean  —  "  faltered 
Mrs.  Merridew,  leaning  her  head  on  the  arm  of  the 
old  lady's  chair. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  story  had  two  sides, 
and  that  my  friend  was  perhaps  not  so  innocent  as 
she  had  made  herself  out  to  be.  But  there  was 
something  very  pitiful  in  the  comparison  between 
the  passion  of  anxiety  in  her  half-hidden  face,  and 
the  calm  of  the  old  woman  who  was  thus  deciding 
on  her  fate. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  afiraid  you  knew,"  said  Mrs. 
Babington.  "  You  accepted  my  poor  boy,  and  then, 
when  I  spoke  to  you,  you  gave  him  up,  and  took 
Charles  Merridew  instead.  If  I  had  not  interfered, 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  with 
a  heap  of  children.  And  as  for  poor  John's  money, 
you  know  you  have  no  more  real  right  to  it,  no  more 
than  that  other  lady,  whomever  saw  him  in  her 
life." 

"  She  has  the  best  possible  right  to  it,  mamma, 
—  he  left  it  to  her,"  said  Ellen,  anxiously,  over  her 
shoulder.  "  O,  why  did  you  come  here  to  vex  us; 
when  we  were  not  interfering  with  you  ?  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  trouble  my  mother  any  more,  but  go 
away." 

Tnen  there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation.  Mrs. 
Merridew  rose  slowly  from  her  knees.  She  turned 
round  to  me,  not  looking  me  in  the  face.  She  said, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  Let  us  go,"  and  made  a  step 
towards  the  door.  She  was  shaking  as  if  she  had 
had  a  fever ;  but  she  was  glad.  Was  that  possible  ? 
She  had  delivered  her  conscience,  —  and  now 
might  not  she  go  and  keep  the  money  which  would 
make  her  children  happy  i  But  she  could  not  look 
me  in  the  face.  She  moved  as  slowly  as  a  funeral. 
And  yet  she  would  have  flown,  if  she  could,  to  get 
safely  away. 

"  Janet,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  come 
back,  and  let  us  end  our  talk."  • 

Mrs.  Merridew  stopped  short,  with  a  start,  as  if 
a  shot  had  arrested  her.  This  time  she  looked  me 
full  in  the  face.  Her  momentary  hope  was  over, 
and  now  she  felt  for  the  first  time  the  poignancy  of 
the  sacrifice  which  it  had  been  her  own  wUl  to 
make. 

"  Come  back,  Janet,"  said  Mrs.  Babington. 
"  As  you  say,  it  is  not  your  money.  Nothing  could 
make  it  your  money.     You  were  always  right-feel- 


ing when  you  were  not  aggravated.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  my  dear.  Come  and  sit  down  here, 
and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  Now  poor  John  is 
dead,"  she  went  on,  falling  suddenly  into  soft 
weeping,  like  a  child,  "  we  ought  to  be  friends. 
To  think  he  should  die  before  me,  and  I  should  be 
heir  to  my  own  boy,  —  is  n't  it  ssid  ?  And  such  a 
fine  young  fellow  as  he  was  1  You  remember  when 
he  came  back  from  the  University  ?  What  a  nice 
color  he  had  !  And  always  so  straight  and  slim, 
like  a  rush.  All  my  children  have  a  good  carriage. 
You  have  lost  your  figure,  Janet ;  and  you  used  to 
have  a  nice  little  figure.  When  a  girl  is  so  round 
and  plump,  she  is  apt  to  get  stout  as  she  gets  older. 
Look  at  Ellen,  how  nice  she  is.  But  then,  to  be 
sure,  children  make  a  difference.  Sit  down  by  me 
here,  and  tell  me  how  many  you  have.  And, 
Ellen,  send  word  to  the  house-agent,  and  tell  him  we 
don't  want  now  to  let  the  house ;  and  tell  Parker 
to  get  luncheon  ready  a  little  earlier.  You  must 
want  something  if  you  have  come  Irom  the  country. 
Where  are  you  living  now  ?  and  how  is  Charles 
Merridew  ?  Dear,  dear,  to  think  I  should  not  have 
seen  either  of  you  for  nearly  twenty  years  !  " 

"  But,  mamma,  surely,  surely,"  cried  Ellen  Bab- 
injjton,  "  you  don't  think  things  can  be  settled  like 
this?" 

"  Don't  speak  nonsense,  Ellen ;  everjthing  is 
settled,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  You  know  I  always 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Janet's  good  sense. 
Now,  my  dear,  hold  your  tongue.  A  girl  like  you 
has  no  right  to  meddle.  I  always  manage  my  own 
business.  Go  and  look  aft«r  luncheon,  —  that  is 
your  affair." 

I  do  not  remember  ever  toThave  seen  a  more 
curious  group  in  my  life.  There  was  the  old  lady 
in  the  centre,  quite  calm,  and  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
A  tear  was  still  lingering  on  her  eyelash ;  but  it 
represented  nothing  more  than  a  child's  transitory 
grief,  and  underneath  thei*c  was  nothing  but  smiles, 
and  satisfaction,  and  content.  She  looked  so  pret- 
ty, so  pleased,  so  glad  to  find  that  her  comforts 
were  not  to  be  impaired,  and  yet  took  it  all  so 
lightly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  completely  uncon- 
scious of  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  mind  of  her 
benefactress  as  if  she  had  been  a  creature  from 
a  different  world.  As  for  Mrs.  Merridew,  she  stood 
speechless,  choked  by  feelings  that  were  too  bitter 
and  conflicting  tor  words.  I  am  sur<3  that  all  the 
advantages  this  money  could  have  procured  for  her 
children  were  surging  up  before  her  as  she  stood 
and  listened.  She  held  her  hands  helplessly  half 
stretched  out,  as  if  something  had  been  taken  out 
of  them.  Her  eyes  were  blank  with  thinking,  see- 
ing nothing  that  we  saw,  but  a  whole  world  of  the 
invisible.  Her  breast  heaved  with  a  breadi  half 
drawn,  which  seemed  suspended  half-way,  as  if 
dismay  and  disappointment  hindered  its  comple- 
tion. It  was  all  over  then,  —  her  sacrifice  made 
and  accepted,  and  no  more  about  it ;  and  herself 
sent  back  to  the  monotonous  struggle  of  lile.  ^  On 
the  otlier  side  of  the  pretty  old  latly  stood  Ellen 
Babington,  pale  and  miserable,  struggling  with 
shame  and  pride,  casting  sudden  glances  at  Mrs. 
Merridew,  and  then  appealing  looks  at  me,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"  Tell  her,  O,  tell  her  it  can't  be  1 "  she  cried  at 
last,  coming  to  me.  "  Tell  her  the  lawyers  will 
not  permit  it.     It  cannot  be." 

And  Merridew,  too,  gave  me  one  pitiful  look,  — 
not  repenting,  but  yet  —  Then  she  went  forward 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  old  lady's  hand,  which 
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was  like  ivory,  with  all  the  veins  delicately  carved 
upon  it. 

"  Say,  fknl  l)le8s  us,  at  least.  Say, '  God  bless 
yon  and  your  children,'  once  before  I  go." 

"  To  in.'  sure,"  said  the  old  lady,  cheerfully. 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  all  the  children. 
Matilda  has  no  children,  you  know.  I  should  like 
to  see  them,  if  you  think  it  would  not  be  too  much 
for  me.  But  you  are  not  going,  Janet,  when  it  i.^ 
the  first  time  we  have  met  for  nearly  twenty 
years  ?  " 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew. 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  I  could  see. 
She  put  down  her  face  and  kissed  the  ivory  hand, 
and  then  she  turned  and  went  past  me  to  the  door, 
without  another  word.  I  think  she  had  forgotten 
my  very  existence.  When  she  had  reached  the 
door  she  turned  round  suddenly,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  Ellen.  She  was  going  away,  having  given 
them  back  their  living,  without  so  much  acknowl- 
edgment as  if  she  had  brought  a  nosegay.  There 
was  in  her  look  a  mute-  remonstrance  and  appeal 
and  protest.  Ellen  Babington  trembled  all  over; 
her  lips  quivered  as  if  with  words  which  pride  or 
pain  would  not  permit  her  to  say ;  but  she  held 
with  both  hands  immovable,  to  the  back  of  her 
motlier's  chaii-,  who,  for  her  part,  was  kissing  her 
hand  to  the  departing  visitor.  "  Good  by ;  come 
and  see  us  soon,"  the  old  lady  was  saying  cheer- 
fully. And  Ellen  gazed,  and  trembled,  and  said 
notliing.  Thus  this  strangest  of  visits  came  to  an 
end. 

She  had  forgotten  me,  as  I  thought ;  but  when  I 
came  to  her  side  and  put  my  arm  within  her  reach, 
she  clutched  at  it  af\d  tottered  so  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  support  her.  I  was  very  thankful  to 
get  her  into  the  cab,  for  I  thought  she  would  have 
fainted  on  the  way.  But  vet  she  roused  herself 
when  I  told  the  man  to  drive  back  to  the  sta- 
tion. 

"  We  must  go  to  the  lawj-ers  first,"  she  said ;  and 
then  we  turned  and  drove  through  the  busv  London 
streets,  towards  the  City.  The  clerks  looted  near- 
ly baked  in  the  office  when  we  reached  it,  and  the 
crowd  crowded  on,  indiscriminate  and  monotonous. 
One  feels  one  has  no  right  to  go  to  such  a  place  and 
take  any  of  the  air  awav,  of  which  they  have  so 
little.  And  to  think  of  tiie  sweet  air  blowing  over 
our  lawns  and  lanes,  and  all  the  unoccupied,  silent, 
shady  places  we  had  left  behind  us  I  Such  vain 
thoughts  were  not  in  Mrs.  Merridew's  head.  She 
was  turning  over  and  over  instead  a  very  different 
kind  of  vision.  She  was  counting  up  all  she  had 
sacrificed,  and  how  little  she  had  got  by  it,  and 
yet  was  going  to  complete  the  sacrifice,  unmoved 
even  by  her  thoughts. 

I  confess  I  was  surprised  at  the  tone  she  took  with 
the  lawyer.  She  said  "Mr.  Merridew  and  myself" 
with  a  composure  which  made  me,  who  knew  Mr. 
Merridew  had  no  hand  in  it,  absolutely  speechless. 
The  lawyer  remonstrated  as  he  was  in  duty  bound, 
and  8ix)ke  about  his  client's  will ;  but  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew made  very  little  account  of  the  will.  She  tjuot- 
ed  her  husband  with  a  confidence  so  assured  that 
even  I,  though  I  knew  better,  began  to  be  persuad- 
ed that  she  had  communicated  with  him.  And 
thus  the  business  was  finally  settled.  She  had  re- 
covered herself  by  the  time  we  got  into  the  cab 
ajjain.  It  is  true  that  her  face  was  woni  and  livid 
witli  the  exertions  of  the  day,  but  still,  pale  and 
we^  as  she  was,  she  was  herself. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  I  said,  **  you  quoted  Mr.  Merri- 


<lew,  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it ;  and  what  if  he  should 
not  approve  ?  " 

"  1  ou  must  not  think  I  have  no  confidence  in  my 
husband,"  she  said,  (juickly  :  "  far  from  tliat.  Per- 
haps he  would  not  see  as  I  do  now.  lie  wonld 
think  of  our  own  wants  first.  But  if  it  comes  to  his 
ears  afterwards,  Charles  is  not  the  man  to  disown 
his  wife's  actions.  O  no,  no;  we  have  j^one 
through  a  great  deal  together,  and  he  would  no 
more  bring  shame  upon  me,  as  if  I  acted  when  I 
had  no  right  to  act  —  than  —  I  would  bring  shame 
upon  him ;  and  I  think  that  is  as  much  as  could  be 
said." 

And  tlien  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  station ; 
but  she  said  nothing  more  till  we  got  into  the  rail- 
way-carriage, which  was  not  quite  so  noisy  as  our 
cab. 

"  It  would  have  been  such  a  thing  for  us,"  she 
said  then,  half  to  herself.  "  Poor  Charles  !  O,  if 
I  could  but  have  said  to  him,  *  Don't  be  so  anxious ; 
here  is  so  much  a  year  for  the  cluldren.'  And  Jack 
should  have  gone  to  the  university'.  And  there 
would  have  been  Will's  premium  at  once  "  (i.  e.  to 
Mr.  Willoughby,  the  engineer).  "  The  only  thing 
that  I  am  glad  of  is  that  they  don't  know.  And 
then  Janet ;  she  breaks  my  heart  when  she  talks.  It 
is  so  bad  for  her,  knowing  the  Fortises  and  all 
those  girls  who  have  everything  that  heart  can  de- 
sire. I  never  had  that  to  worry  me  when  1  was 
young.  I  was  only  the  governess.  Janet's  talk 
will  be  the  worst  of  atl.  I  could  have  made  the 
house  so  nice  too,  and  everything.  Well! — but 
then  I  never  should  have  had  a  moment's  peace." 

"  You  don't  rejrret  ?  "  I  said. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  with  a  long  sigh. 
And  then,  "  Do  you  think  I  have  been  a  traitor  to 
the  children  ?  "  she  cried  suddenly,  "  taking  away 
their  money  from  them  in  the  dark  ?  Would 
Charles  think  me  a  traitor,  as  they  do  ?  Is  it 
always  to  be  my  part?  —  always  to  be  my  part  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  I  said,  soothing  her  as  best  I  could ; 
but  I  was  verj-  glad  to  find  my  pony-carriage  at  the 
station,  and  to  drive  her  home  to  my  house  and  give 
her  some  tea,  and  strengthen  her  for  her  duties. 
Thus  poor  John  Babington's  fortune  was  disposed 
of,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser,  except,  indeed,  the  old 
lady  and  her  daughter,  who  were  not  likely  to  talk 
much  on  the  subject.  And  Mrs.  Merridew  walked 
calmly  across  to  her  house  in  the  dusk  as  if  this 
strange  episode  of  agitation  and  passion  had  been 
nothing  more  solid  than  a  dream. 


CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.* 

BY     MISS     YONGB. 

(Third  Paper.) 


CLASS  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LAST  THIRTY  YEARS. 

Just  as  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  were  mov- 
ing the  thinking  world,  there  appeared  a  little  book 
called  "  The  Fairy  Bower,"  ostensibly  a  mere 
child's  story^  but  written  with  a  peculiar  suggestive- 
ness  of  portraiture  that  rendered  it  a  somewhat  puz- 
zling study  to  heads  of  families.  The  plot  is  brief- 
ly this  :  (Jrace  Leslie,  the  onlv  child  of  a  widowed 
mother,  is,  at  ten  vears  old,  taicen  to  spend  a  month 
among  a  gay  family  named  Ward,  who  have  a  large 
number  of  exceedingly  strict  and  precise  cousins 
called  Duff.  Cirace  chances,  in  conversation  about 
an  intended  Christmas  party  with  Mary  Anne  Duff, 


*  See  KrcRT  Satdrdiy,  Noe.  187, 191. 
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to  8u;rp^t'st  dccoratinw  a  little  ante-room  with  paner 
flowers,  and  calling  it  a  Fairv  Bower ;  and  this  idea 
is  taken  up  by  Mary  Anne,  and  announced  as  her 
own.  The  plan  turns  out  a  success  :  the  grown  jieo- 
ple  admire  it  extremely,  and  the  inventor  is  called 
for  and  crowned  Queen  of  the  Fairy  Bower ;  (irace, 
in  consternation,  and  half  incredulity  of  her  com- 
panion's baseness,  holding  back  while  Mary  Anne, 
in  a  sort  of  dull  complacency,  accepts  the  triumph. 
Suspicion  that  all  is  not  riy;ht  arises,  but  lights  upon 
the  inncx'ent  (Jrace,  and  finally  the  whole  is  cleared 
up  by  her  godfather,  a  sort  of  original,  who  comes 
out  with  downright  truths  in  the  Johnsonian  style. 
He  forces  a  confession  from  Mary  Anne,  and  recti- 
fies the  injustice,  lliis  is  the  plot,  weak  chiefly  in 
tho  unnatural  imjwrtance  which  this  childish  aifair 
obtains  in  the  neighl>orhood,  but  (juitc  enough  for 
the  unfolding  of  much  remarkable  thought  and  char- 
actor,  with  the  more  curious  cleverness,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  conversations  among  the 
elders,  the  whole  is  treated  from  among  the  chil- 
dren. The  book  does  not,  like  most  of  those  for  the 
voung,  work  out  a  pro]X)sition ;  it  rather  states  a  prob  - 
lem,  and  then  leaves  it.  And  that  seems  to  Ix^ 
"  What  are  our  systems  of  education  making  of  our 
children  ?  "  So  we  have  them  all  vividly  set  before 
us.  ITic  Evangelical  governess  who  never  punish- 
es, l)ut  only  touches  the  feelings,  presents  us  with 
four  pupils,  —  the  callous,  self-satisfied  Mary  Anne, 
dull  of  conscience,  and  impeniovis  to  treatment 
invented  for  finer  natures ;  the  model  Constance, 
sincerely  pious,  j)ragmatical,  and  interfering  ;  the 
romantic,  sentimental  Fanny,  with  her  poetical  in- 
stincts undirected ;  and  quiet,  good,  undemonstrative, 
and  therefore  neglected,  Chai-lotte.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the' pretentious  young  ladytrom  a  fashion- 
able boarding-school,  and  three  boys,  —  the  merry 
clever,  unthinking  George ;  Campbell  Duff',  for 
whom  the  real  religion  of  his  home  has  been  re- 
deemed from  narrowness  in  the  wholesome  public- 
school  atmosphere  ;  and  one  sadly  significant  like- 
ness of  the  good-for-nothing  son  of  a  ])ious  mother 
whom  he  deceives.  Then  there  is  Emily,  a  bright, 
sweet  picture  of  a  well-natured  school-girl,  far  from 
faultless,  but  with  true  instincts  ;  and  there  is  her 
thou;jhtful  little  sistiM*  Ellen,  soundly  brought  up  by 
a  quiet,  old,  orthodox  grandmamma  in  the  coun- 
try :  with  sparkling,  sensitivelittle  Grace,  wondering 
among  them  all,  as  each  acts  and  speaks  according 
to  his  or  her  nature,  and  leaves  us  niicstioning  — 
Who  has  found  the  right  way  ?  What  will  this 
come  to  ? 

Nor  does  tho  second  par*,  the  "  Lost  Brooch," 
fully  answer  the  question.  It  is  quite  as  clever,  and 
as  full  of  a  certain  restrained  irony,  as  its  predeces- 
sor, but  in  some  measure  less  sparkling,  and  It  con- 
cerns the  same  parties  in  the  early  years  of  youtli 
instead  of  childhood.  All  are  here  met  at  Hastings 
for  a  month  of  holiday,  and  in  a  like  manner  devel- 
op their  several  characters. 

Marj'  Anne  is,  j>erhaps,  the  cleverest  picture  of 
all,  with  her  outwanl  condemnation  of  everj-thing 
fashionable  as  worldly,  and  her  n^al  worship  of 
money  ;  her  caught-up  phrases  and  genuine  selfish- 
ness, her  conceit  and  power  of  availing  herself  of 
other  people's  senice,  and  altogether  the  thin  var- 
nish caught  fron)  her  clever,  strong,  puritanical, 
consistent  sister  Constance,  laid  over  a  naturally 
sloAV  selfish  nature ;  Constance  perfect  up  to  her 
own  standard  as  ever,  rigid  and  tyrannical,  and 
utterly  blind  to  all  that  does  not  agree  with  her 
preconceived  ideas ;  and  Fannv,  more  and  more 
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alienated  from  her  family  by  their  utter  want  of 
sympathy  for  her  imaginative  nature,  which  runs 
further  and  further  into  sentiment  and  folly  for 
want  of  guidance.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cousins  Emily  and  Ellen  Ward  have  grown  up,  — 
the  one  into  a  bright,  clever,  lively  woman,  tlie  other 
into  a  wise,  grave,  pensive  looker-on;  and  Grace 
Leslie,  sunny  and  deep,  and  ready  to  love,  sympa- 
thize with,  and  :ulniire  all,  moves  about  them,  as 
Emily  says,  as  though  her  motto  were,  "  Prove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  humor  of  the  i)lot  lies  in  the  two  great 
errors  into  which  the  Duffs  fall.  They  meet  with 
an  adventurer,  who  succcods  in  severally  persuading 
Mary  Anne  and  Fanny  that  he  is  deeply  attached 
to  each,  and  Constance  that  he  has  been  converted 
and  made  a  Christian  through  her  instrumentality, 
while  at  the  same  time  Constance's  lost  brooch  be- 
comes the  occasion  of  a  vehement  persecution  of  an 
innocent  servant-girl,  who  is  beset  with  exhorta- 
tions and  threats,  all  with  the  beneficent  intention 
of  securing  an  inmate  for  a  new  reformatory.  Even 
when  the  fascinating  Osmond  Guppy  j)roves  to  be 
a  thorough  scapegrace,  about  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes by  marrying  a  cheese-monger's  widow,  and 
the  brooch  comes  to  light  in  Constance's  own  dress- 
ing-box, that  consistent  lady  and  3iary  Anne  re- 
main of  the  same  opinion  still,  and  contend  that,  the 
one  bein^  a  converted  character  and  the  other  un- 
converted, they  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  slight- 
est injustice  in  either  instance.  The  whole  sounds 
exaggerated,  but  in  reality  is  brought  about  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  believe  in  almost  every  step  as 
we  go,  and  are  provoked  just  as  we  should  be  by 
real  people. 

The  conversations,  whether  deep  or  gay,  are 
wonilerfully  interesting,  and  contain  many  valuable 
little  bits  of  thought,  and  remarks  or  queries  not 
easily  forgotti-n.  Tficre  are  humorous  bits  of  de- 
scription, too,  such  as  when  Mr.  Duff's  chief  interest 
in  Battle  Abbey  lies  in  tm-ning  up  the  cover  of  the 
table  in  the  living  i-ooms,  and  estimating  the  cost 
of  the  mahogany  ;  such,  too,  as  the  Duffs'  extremely 
heavy  dinner-party  ;  and  the  domineering  jiower  of 
Constance  over  her  family  and  neighborhood.  Al- 
together these  two  are  memorable  books,  and  though 
nowhere  inculcating  any  distinctively  High  Church 
doctrines,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did 
their  jjart  towards  the  Church  movement  by  mani- 
festing the  unloveliness  and  unsatisfactoriness  of 
this  particular  phase  of  suburban  Evangelicalism. 
Another  work  done  by  them  was  the  creatit)n  of  the 
class  of  literature  now  termed  "  books  for  the  young," 
standing  between  the  child's  story  and  the  full- 
grown  novel.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  were  no 
such  books  before,  but  as  a  school  they  seemed  to 
rise  up  either  in  imitation  of,  or  almost  in  rivalry 
to,  the  "  Fairy  Bower,"  and  "  Lost  Brooch."  Most 
people  who  had  any  power  of  writing  felt  that  though 
anything  so  curiously  clever  and  covertly  satirical  as 
these  was  impossible,  yet  that  something  more  dis- 
tinctlv  improving  could  be  produced  upon  the  same 
field." 

'ITie  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  multitude  of  "  tales  " 
certainly  do  prevent  the  reading  of  books  requiring 
more  attention.  Young  people  grow  up  from  the 
storv-book  to  the  tale  nericMl,  and  while  there  is  un- 
deniably harmless  food  witlun  their  reach,  they  are 
intenlicted  from  the  study  of  that  which  would 
stretch  their  minds  lest  they  should  meet  with  any- 
thing objectionable  ;  and  thus  the  mind  absolutely 
becomes  cramped,  and  there  is  no  power  of  turning 
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for  recreation  to  reading  that  stretches  the  facul- 
ties. 

No  one  has  protested  more  strongly  ajrainst  this 
custom  tJian  Miss  St^well  in  her  "  Principles  of  Ed- 
ucation." ITio  system  that  keeps  girls  in  the 
Fcho<»l-pooin  readinw  simple,  easy  stories,  without 
toufhin«;  Scott,  ShaJcespeare,  or  Spenser,  and  then 
hands  themovertothe  unexplored  recessesofMudie's 
boxes,  has  been  shown  by  her  to  be  the  most  frivo- 
lizintj  that  can  be  devised  ;  and  she  has  set  forward 
tho  n^sult  of  her  experience  that  a  good  novel,  es- 
pecially a  romantic  one,  read  at  twelve  or  fourteen, 
18  a  really  bcnefK-ial  thing. 

We  have  said  that  children  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  sentiment  of  love,  but  they  have  plenty 
with  the  romance,  and  these  are  very  different 
tlii  ngs.  The  tender  feelings  of  the  hero  and  heroine 
are  utterly  uninteresting,  but  tlie  adventures  and 
disasters  they  undergo,  their  bravery  and  constancy, 
are  delightful,  and  raise  the  whole  tone  of  the  mind. 
And  there  is  infinitely  less  danger  of  putting  fool- 
ish fancies  into  a  girl's  head  by  letting  hex  enjoy  the 
escapades  of  Catherine  Seyton,  or  weep  for  Lucy 
Ashton,  than  by  letting  her  turn  over  the  good  lit- 
tle book  where  a  child  like  herself  flirts  with  her 
brotherly  first  cousin,  and  marries  him  at  last. 
Nay,  even  "the  objectionable"  characters  that 
mothers  shrink  from  leaving  before  girls'  eyes  are 
unlikely  to  do  harm  in  creatures  so  unlike  them- 
selves. Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  or  Julian  Avenel 
are  as  unlikely  to  taint  their  minds  as  Jupiter  or 
Mars,  Henry  ll.  or  Louis  XIV. ;  and  if  a  girl  at 
eighteen  can  plunge  into  a  book  box,  or  meet  on  a 
drawing-room  table  with  "  Beatrice  "  or  "  Cometh 
iif)  as  a  Flower,"  surely  it  is  well  that  at  sixteen  she 
should  have  seen  crime  treated  witli  loathing  and 
abhorrence. 

There  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  what  may  be 
called  class  literature. 

Every  one  writes  books /or  some  one;  books  for 
children,  books  for  servants,  books  for  poor  men, 
poor  women,  poor  Iwys,  and  poor  mrls.  It  is  not 
enoTigh  to  sav,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  stem,"  but  the  mer- 
chant must  be  edified  by  the  tale  of  a  fraudulent 
banker,  the  school-boy  by  hearing  how  seven  cher- 
ries were  stolen,  the  servant  must  be  told  how  the 
wicked  cook  liid  her  mistress's  ring  in  the  innocent 
scullery-maid's  box  ;  the  poor  man  has  a  pig  stolen 
for  his  benefit,  the  poor  boy  a  sovereign,  the  poor 
girl  a  silk  handkerchief.  Why  is  not  one  broad, 
well-taught  principle  better  than  so  much  applica- 
tion in  detail  ? 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  well  to 
picture  any  one  class  or  way  of  life  thoroughly ;  a 
vivid  scene  well-painted  is  sure  to  Ik;  worth  having, 
and  real  likenesst'S  are,  generally  speaking,  usefiil 
sfiKlits  ;  but  it  is  tho  endeavor  to  hold  up  a  mirror 
to  each  variety  of  reader  of  his  or  her  way  of  life, 
as  if  tliere  were  no  interest  beyond  it,  and  nothing 
else  e(»n]d  be  understood  or  cared  for,  that 
we  think  narrowing  and  weakening.  If  it  be 
true  that  imagination  is  really  needful  to  give 
the  power  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
Furely  it  is  better  to  have  models  set  before  us  not 
immediately  within  our  own  range.  A  good  book 
iv  a  good  book  to  whosoever  can  imderstand  it,  and 
there  is  often  a  power  of  grasping  a  part  of  the 
meaning  when  tnere  M  no  power  of  explanation. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  habit  now  abroad  in  the  world 
of  sup|K>siug  that  any  writin"  is  good  enough  for 
childiin  and  for  the  poor.  Never  has  this  fallacy 
boea  better  exposed  than  by  the  author  of "  Mv 


Life,  and  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  "  She  points 
out,  that  while  the  clever  mechanic  can  borrow 
highly  spiced  newspapers  and  pamphlets  adverse  to 
all  religion,  he  finds  his  wife  and  children  supplied 
witli  meek,  mawkish,  ill-argued  tracts  and  story- 
books, whose  dulness  and  want  of  point  he  sets 
down  to  their  subject  instead  of  to  their  authors, 
and  he  liecomes  contemptuous  when  he  might  have 
been  touched.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  diligently 
selected  than  books  sent  forth  among  the  town- 
poor,  and  nothing  more  diligently  weeded  from 
among  them  than  the  feeble  little  tales  of  seraphic 
children  who  regularly  meet  with  an  accident,  or 
break  a  blood-vessel,  —  the  whole  genus  of  tales 
written  because  the  author  wanted  the  money  for 
so  good  a  purj)ose  that  no  one  had  the  heart  to  nip 
her  aspirations  in  the  bud. 

As  a  rule,  what  poor  people  and  servants  really 
like  is  a  story  with  what  more  educated  persons 
think  rather  an  over-amount  of  pathos,  goin^  to 
the  verjre  —  if  not  over  it  —  of  sentimentality. 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  the  type  of  the  style  they 
love.  Atteudrisscment  —  to  borrow  a  French  word 
—  must  be  a  strong  f>ensation  with  them.  Aliss 
Sewell's  "  Earl's  Daughter,"  thouo^h  far  from  the 
best  of  her  works,  is  delightful  to  the  maid-servant 
and  the  dressmaker  class,  who  are  the  chief  readers 
among  the  grown-up  jxwr,  excepting,  of  course,  in- 
valids, and  the  clever  mechanics,  of  whom,  having 
no  knowledge,  we  say  nothing.  As  to  servants,  it 
really  is  needless  to  try  to  select  books  for  them, 
considering  tlie  cheajmess  of  novels,  and  their  easy 
access  to  all  we  have  in  the  house.  We  believe 
the  best  treatment  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  what- 
ever we  think  absolutely  deleterious,  and  to  lend 
freely  anything  good  or  interesting,  'such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Mrs.  Craik's  "  Noble  Life,"  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly relished. 

One  or  two  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  lesser  tales  deserve 
mention,  as  standing  out  —  as  well  tliey  may  —  far 
above  the  average  of  the  literature  usually  supposed 
appropriate  to  the  Lendino;  Library.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  a  volume  of  her  lesser  works,  so  in- 
geniously put  together  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  it  to  the  in- 
tended readers  of  full  a  third  of  the  stories.  "  Liz- 
zie Leigh,  and  other  Stories,"  is  the  title.  The 
first  is  a  piteous  tale  of  the  sin  we  most  carefully 
keep  from  children's  knowledge,  and  it  is  presently 
followed  by  a  terrible  ghost  story  from  Household 
Words.  Then  comes  "  Mr.  Harrison's  Confessions," 
one  of  the  author's  most  delicious  bits  of  humor, 
but  such  as  only  true  Covers  of  her  delicate  aroma 
can  appreciate ;  and  afler  this  her  unrivalled 
"  Libbie  Marsh's  Three  Eras,"  a  most  beautiful 
and  Touc^hiug  Manchester  story,  fit  for  any  rank, 
and  almost  any  age  ;  and  the  "  Sexton's  Hero,"  a 

rnd  sketch  of  the  tide  on  the  Moreeombe  Sands. 
B.  —  Whenever  any  of  our  readers  chance  to 
l)e  pressed  into  the  service  of  that  distressing  in- 
stitution, a  "  Penny  Reading,"  we  recommen«l  him 
the  "  Sexton's  Hero,"  if  he  desires  to  be  pathetic ; 
or  its  companion,  "  Christian  Storms  and  Sunshine," 
if  he  goes  in  for  the  comic.  The  two  last  stories, 
"  Hand  and  Heart,"  and  "  Betsy's  Troubles  at 
Home,"  are  capital  for  children ;  but  they  are  no 
doubt  early  productions ;  they  are  not  the  real 
Mary-  (iasikeir,  but  a  clever  pupil  of  the  Edgeworth 
and  Marti neau  style. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  dwell  on  the  books  about 
or  for  the  poor,  or  their  cliildren,  that  we  have  a 
kindness  for  or  have  found  successful,  we   Should 
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simply  become  a  catalojfuc,  and  wo  •will  Uierelbre 
only  rejMiat  our  strong  conviction  tliat  skim  milk, 
innotrent  fluid  as  it  may  seem,  is  apt  to  turn  sour, 
and  that  nobody  ou;:ht  to  attempt  to  write  for  the 
poor  (any  more  than  for  the  rich)  who  cannot  do 
so  with  sense  and  spirit,  as  well  as  with  a  jjcood 
moral.  As  a  pattern  of  what  such  a  book  ouorht  U) 
be,  let  us  mention  "  Helpful  Sam,"  a  tale  th»t  fu*st 
came  out  in  Mozley's  Magazine  for  the  Young 
(which,  by  the  by,  wonderfully  contrives  to  avoid 
Jlnlihif  titories).  The  hero  is  a  lad  who  makes  liis 
first  appearance  at  a  Sunday-school  in  such  a  gor- 
geous waistcoat  as  to  distract  tlie  attention  of  his 
companions,  and  who  tiu-ns  out  to  be  a  workhouse- 
boy  apprenticed  to  a  brutal  chimney-sweeper  with 
a  good,  meek  wife.  The  ([uaint  contrasts  and  droll 
sayings  of  the  actors  in  the  story  are  so  thoi-oughly 
life-like,  that  we  believe  no  one  could  take  up  the 
little  book  without  becoming  interested ;  and  the 
writer  has  been  content,  not  to  transOTCss  all  possi- 
bilities, by  bringing  in  those  dreadful  long-winded, 
highly  moral  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  still  ex- 
tant in  the  cottages  of  the  venerable  S.  P.  C.  K. 

We  remember  our  own  youthful  horror  of  such 
excellent  mouthpieces   of  wisdom,  though  we  used 
to  consider  them  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  story. 
"  1  believe  the  horrid  old  prosiness  is  the  mother," 
said  a  young  friend  to  us,  wMIe  relating  her  hasty 
glimpse   of  a  new  s'tory.     And   yet  while  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  preachments  such  as 
no  mortal  can  be  supposed  to  make  into  the  mouths 
of  tlie  dratnatif  personce,  we  think  that   the  notion 
that  a  book  is  really  better  as  mere  literature  and 
more  amusing  for  not  having  a  moral  is  an  error. 
Very  brief  sportive  sketches  without  a  purpose  may 
be  endurable,  but  if  prolonged  they  need/)«7A.     The 
old  fairy-tales  were,   as  we    know,   i-emnants    of 
mighty    myths ;  the   "  Arabian  Nights "    are    the 
growth  of  ancient  fancies  dealing  with  dreamily  ap- 
prehended truths ;  and  the  very  few  modern  inven- 
tions that  can,  even  while  in  the  forefront  of  the 
scene,  class  with  such,  have  some  earnestness  and 
solidity  in  their  mould,  and   are   shadows  of  some- 
thing  greater.     Such  are  "  Undine "   and   "  Sin- 
tram  " ;  such  are  the  best  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen's, a  man  who  has  immensely  over-wi'itten  him- 
self, but  whose  "  Ugly  Duckling,"  "  True  Princess," 
"  Emperor  of  China's  Clothes,"  and  "  Lark,"  have 
already  acqutred  a  sort  of  force,  like  a  proverb,  by 
their  wonderful  terseness  of  irony  and  tiuth.     Who 
recollects  more  than   a  queer  phrase   or  two  in 
such  of  his   stories  aa  have  not  a  definite  purpose, 
or  are   not,  like  "  The  Little   Mermaid  "  and  the 
"  Seven  Swans,"  graceful   versions  of  old  popular 
legends?     Perhaps  there  have  been  three  i*eally 
original  fairy-tales  (we  call  them  so  for  want  of  a 
better  name)  pnMiuccd  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
—  we  mean  the  "  Water-Babies,"  "  Alice's  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland,"  and  the  "  Light  Princess," 
though  we  hesitate   in  naming   the  latter,  because 
it  dwells  in  the  hackneyed  world  of  kings  and  prin- 
cesses and  fairy  godmothers ;  while  the  other  two 
have  the  mark  of  originality,  —  they  deal  with  crea- 
tures of  our  own   day,  and  just  dip  them  into  the 
realms  pf  Dreamland.     Of  these   two,  we  confess 
that  the  latent  thou<rh  not  consistent  meanings  that 
run  through  the  "  Water^Babies  "  seem  to  us  to  ren- 
der it  more  attractive  than  even  the  exciuisite  bits 
of  fun  in  "  Alice."     The  one  seems  a  boolc  to  chain 
the  interest,  the  other  one  to  take  up  by  chance. 

To  Ijc  overdone  with  moral  is  a  fatal  thing.     To 
force   events,  even   imaginary,  to   illustrate   some 


maxim  is  ruinous ;  yet  it  siems  to  us  that  a  book 
so  \mtten  has  really  a  better  chance  of  getting  a 
j)ermanent  hold  on  the  mind  lhai>  the  whipped  syl- 
lahub  of  fiction.  "  (iam-,  a  Holiday  Story,"  is  a 
little  modem  tale  that  honAtt  of  no  moral,  and  cer- 
tainly it  has  none,  for  the  child  (a  detestable,  for- 
ward, saucy  child)  really  acts  the  part  of  a  dog- 
stealcr,  can-iea  the  creature  to  tlie  sea-side  in 
defiance  of  a  much-bullied  aunt,  and  finally  gets  it 
given  to  her.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  a  sort  of 
facetiousness  in  the  book,  but  we  cannot  believe  it 
would  gain  the  affections  of  any  child. 

And  to  take  its  very  opposite,  —  "Uncle  Peter's 
Fairy  Tale."  The  idea  is  not  novel ;  it  is  the  oft- 
told  story  of  the  fulfilment  of  wishes ;  but  in  this 
case  they  are  the  wishes  of  a  party  of  amiable, 
beneficent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  as  may  be 
met  with  in  any  country  house ;  and  the  literal 
accomplishment  of  them  produces  the  most  ludi- 
crous and  delicious  situations,  told  with  such  humor 
that  no  one  can  help  being  amused,  whether  young 
or  old.  For  instance,  the  amiable  head  of  the 
family  wishes  all  lawyers  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  the 
respectable  solicitor  is  instantly  transported  thither 
in  shaving  costume.  Tlie  romantic  young  lady 
wishes  to  be  borne  alofl  on  a  cloud,  and  finds  her- 
self in  a  dismal  bank  of  fog.  She  also  wishes  her 
friend  to  be  regaled  with  continual  music,  where- 
upon the  speech  of  the  whole  household  becomes 
song.  But  there  is  a  strong  purpose  through  the 
whole  ;  and  though  tlie  graver  conversations,  and 
sometimes  the  ironical  ones,  which  are  interspersed, 
ai-e  too  long,  and  sometimes  too  heavy,  they  save 
the  book  from  being  mere  froth  and  buffoonery, 
and  the  underlying  eamestnese  is  the  real  cause  of 
its  exceeding  drollery. 

We  do  not  believe  that  thei-e  can  be  sparkle 
where  there  is  not  depth.  A  liking  for  buffoonerj^ 
is  one  of  the  tastes  to  be  especially  discouraged. 
Fun  is  a  very  different  matter.  Fun  and  playful- 
ness may  crop  out  everywhere,  and  join  with  pa- 
thos, nobillt}-,  and  earnestness,  just  as  Shakesiieare 
and  Cervantes  mingled  them;  but  an  exclusive 
preference  for  extravagance  is  most  unwholesome, 
and  even  perverting.  It  becomes  destructive  of 
reverence,  and  soon  degenerates  into  coarseness ;  it 
permits  nothing  poetical  or  imaginative,  nothing 
sweet  nor  pathetic  to  exist ;  and  Uiere  is  a  certain 
self-satisfaction  and  superiority  in  making  game  of 
what  others  regard  with  enthusiasm  or  sentiment, 
which  absolutely  bars  the  way  against  a  hi-^her  or 
softer  tone.  Perhaps  those  who  remember  the 
published  letters  of  young  officers  d«u"ing  the  In- 
dian and  Jamaica  mutinies,  may  perceive  why  it  is 
well  to  keep  boys  from  thinking  it  "  the  thing  "  to 
talk  slang-comedy  over  a  terrific  real  life  trac^djr. 
Most  works  with  that  prefix  "  Comic  "  —  "  Comic 
History  of  England,"  "  Comic  Latin  Grammar," 
&c.  —  are  mere  catch-pennies  for  boys,  and  can 
only  teach  them  the  love  of  burlesque  out  of 
place.  We  do  not  mean  to  stigmatize  all  parody 
and  drollery.  Some  of  the  poems  we  love  best  will 
perfectly  stand  a  clever  parody,  but  there  must  bo 
a  certain  quality  of  gaite  de  coeur  and  light  delicacy 
to  make  such  things  charming.  Premeditated  con- 
ventional fun  is  the  unhappy  commodity.  Who 
can  measure  out  wit  by  the  yard  ?  ,      . 

Exaggeration  is  the  great  ierror  of  the  books  that 
are  written  avowedly  for  boy-taste,  such  as  the 
whole  Mayne  Reid  school,  which  stimulate  the  ap- 
petite for  the  marvellous  by  a  series  of  adventures 
not  absolutely   imiwssible   individually,  but  mon- 
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8troiisIy  improbable,  in  rapid  succession.  The  love 
of  sensation  is  thus  fed,  so  tliat  Iniys  lose  their  in- 
terest in  all  that  is  real,  in  truth,  we  hav&'little 
liking  for  "  books  for  boys." 

If  boys  have  healthy,  intellijient  minds,  they 
would  be  doini;;  much  better  if  they  were  reaclinji 
books  for  men.  Many  boys  ivally  care  not  at  all 
for  storie?,  but  have  a' vehement  affection  for  some 
branch  of  natural  history,  for  mechanics,  or  physi- 
cal 8<'ience,  and  will  take  infinite  trouble  of  their 
own  accord  to  follow  tlic  study,  which  they  have 
(juite  the  power  to  do,  out  of  any  populiir  manual. 
Others  are  delijihtod  with  real  travels  (i.  e.  if  they 
are  not  spoilt  with  false  ones),  and  such  books  as 
Franklin,  Kane,  Livingstone,  Erskine,  and  the  Al- 
j)ine  Club  {jive  us  are  full  of  charms  for  them  ;  and 
those  who  do  love  a  story  will  not,  after  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  be  put  off  with  "  Robert  and 
Frederick  ;  a  Book  for  Boys,"  and  the  like  ;  but, 
unless  they  are  wholesomely  fed  on  the  real  sound 
rtwuanc^,  will  fall  upon  some  trash  that  their  friends 
have  never  thought  of  warning  them  against. 
School-boy  literature  is  thus  more  read  by  mothers, 
sisters,  and  little  boys  longing  to  be  at  school,  than 
by  the  boys  themselves.  A  very  clever  one,  "  Her- 
bert's Holidays,"  a  capital  portrait  of  a  very  fresh 
Etonian  was  evidently  regarded  as  an  insult  by  his 
congeners,  who,  like  him,  had  instantly  written 
home  for  leave  to  buy  a  new  hat,  engaging  tt)  "  wear 
out  the  old  one  at  church  in  the  holidays,"  or  who 
had  made  strong  endeavors  to  bring  the  paternal 
mansion  to  the  standard  of  gentilitv  supposed  to  be 
worthy  of  the  bosom  friend.  "  A  Hero :  Philip's 
Book,"  by  Mrs.  Craik,  has  never  seemed  to  us  to  be 
known  nearly  as  well  as  it  deserves.  It  purports  to 
be  the  narrative  of  an  English  bo}'  who  had  been 
sent  to  spend  a  half-year  in  the  family  of  an  uncle, 
a  professor  at  Glasgow,  having  been  told  beforehand 
that  one  of  his  cousins  was  "  somewhat  of  a  hero." 
How  he  selected  as  this  hero  the  big,  handsome, 
good-natured  bully  Hector,  worshipped  liim  abject- 
ly, and  became  gradually  undeceived,  is  told  in  his 
own  woi-ds,  and  witli  some  delicious  descriptions  of 
mountain-climbings,  and  of  boating  on  the  Clyde. 
Whether  boys  like  it  or  not  we  do  not  know ;  we  are 
sure  that  men  and  women  must  do  so.  "  Tlie  Crof- 
ton  Boys,"  again,  by  Harriet  Martineau,  is  full  of 
life  and  cleverness.  It  was  suggested,  she  tells  us, 
by  the  story  of  the  good  tutor  who  liad  tlie  honor  of 
sitting  for  Dominie  Sampson.  Tlie  generous  man- 
ner in  which  he  concealed  the  author  of  tlie  acci- 
dent that  maimed  him  is  imitated  in  little  Hugh,  a 
truly  boyish  little  hero,  drawn  with  all  Miss  Marti- 
neati's  charm  of  humorous  simplicity.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Hope's  "  Stories  of  School-life  "  is  more  a  book 
for  masters  than  for  boys.  It  is  clever  and  amus- 
ing, but  docs  not  so  much  attain  the  creature's  own 
point  of  view  as  make  a  study  of  him,  and  of  the  ef- 
fwts  of  certain  treatment  upon  him.  It  just  falls 
short  of  what  the  unapproachable  "  Tom  Brown  " 
really  does,  and  i*,  in  fiict,  too  palpably  trying  to 
tread  in  his  steps,  thou^jh  at  a  far  less  distance 
than  does  that  morbid  dismal  tale,  "  Eric's  School- 
days," which  we  hope  no  mother  or  boy  ever  reads, 
since  it  really  can  answer  no  purpose  but  to  make 
tliem  unhappy  and  suspicious,  besides  that  it  en- 
forces by  numerous  telling  examples  that  the  sure 
reward  of  virtue  is  a  fatal  accident. 

Another  and  much  wider  ficUl  is  the.  tale  for  girls; 
a  much  more  convenient  one,  inasmuch  as  those  for 
whom  they  are  written  really  do  read  them,  and 
like  them.     There  are  so  many  hours  of  a  girl's  life 


when  she  must  sit  still,  that  a  book  is  her  natural 
resource,  and  reading  becomes  to  her  like  breath- 
inz.  The  real  difficulty  is  how  to  prevent  the 
childish  reading  of  sttjry-books  from  becoming  a  prep- 
aration for  unmitigated  novel-reading  in  alter  life  ; 
and  we  confess  that  this  is  a  serious  difliculty  r  hen 
education  is  so  straining  the  powers  that  real  relax- 
ation of  the  mind  is  absolutely  needed  in  play-hours. 
Our  own  private  theory  is  that  we  ought  to  (each 
girls  less,  while  Ave  should  encourage  them  to  leaz-n 
more. 

However,  this  is  a  branch  on  which  we  do  not 
feel  competent  to  enter,  and  we  had  better  return 
to  our  more  immediate  object  of  noting  the  styles 
we  think  most  or  least  successful.  Some  few  peo- 
ple have  a  wonderful  art  of  writing  about  children 
from  a  child's  jjoint  of  view.     It  is  a  rare  ])ower. 

We  know  some  clever  little  books  that  are  reallj^ 
charming  studies  for  the  lovers  of  childhood,  but 
that  somehow  do  not  suit  the  real  children. 
We  mean  "  Read  me  a  Story,"  "  Little  People," 
and  above  all  "  Little  Maggie  and  her  Brother." 
In  all  three  instances  the  jiortraits  are  genuine,  and 
the  last  two  arc  of  extremely  clever  children.  Now 
the  unfailing  characteristic  of  children  of  any  ability 
is  that  they  are  continually  growing  on  unexpected 
sides  of  their  mind,  and  saying  things  extraordina- 
rily queer,  either  in  their  acuteness,  observation,  or 
sim])licity,  and  utterly  unlike  the  conventional 
child.  At  the  same  time  the  entire  being  is  child- 
ish, and  is  generally  incaj)able  of  tolerating  tlie  fol- 
lies or  understanding  the  precociousness  of  its  con- 
temiKjrary.  So  when  the  dreamy  fancies  of  its 
fellow-child  in  tlieir  undeveloped  state  are  set 
before  it  without  censure,  it  is  bewildered  by  the 
book  not  ti-eating  them  as  either  naughty  or  silly, 
and  feels  out  of  its  element.  A  study  such  as  Dr. 
John  Brown  made  of  Marjorie  Fleming  is  exquisite 
for  parents,  but  the  child  cannot  understand  the 
point  of  view.  Nor  can  it  (happily)  understand 
the  manner  in  which  reflective  grown-up  ],eople 
view  the  faults  of  cluldhood.  Fur  them  things 
must  be  always  positively  good  or  naughty.  Tlius 
"  Mrs.  Boss's  Niece"  —  which  is  to  us  as  good  as  a 
comedy,  so  wonderful  is  the  humor  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  troubles  of  two  good  old  aunts  of  the  re- 
tired shop-keeper  class,  with  a  little  harum-scarum 
Irish  niece  suddenly  lefl  on  tlieir  hands  —  fails 
when  given  to  children.  They  are  e^tirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  admirable  drawing  of  the  nervous, 
anxious,  broken-spirited  widow,  who,  through  wear- 
ing the  gayest  colors,  fidgeting  intolerably,  and 
going  out  to  tea  on  the  hottest  day  of  June  iu  a 
huge  fur  tippet,  had  yet  the  M'onderful  ti-ue  judg- 
ment of  simplicity  and  humility ;  and  though  they 
are  anmsed  for  a  moment  at  the  Irish  gii-l's  wonder- 
fid  romancings  about  riding  a  pig,  and  shooting  an 
arrow  that  broke  the  leg  of  the  m.-ijor's  macaw, 
they  are  shocked  and  dissatisfied  that  no  condign 
punishment  falls  on  such  monstrous  untniths,  and 
thev  uuss  the  delicate  touch  that  shows  how  iu 
reality  all  trust  is  forfeited. 

Another  remarkable  study  of  character  is  to  be 
found  in  a  tiny  brochure,  one  of  (iroombridge's 
Magnet  Stories,  by  name  "  Dear  Charlotte^s  Boys." 
A  pair  of  schoolboys  have  the  audacity  to  borrow 
from  another  couple  of  brothers  a  superfluous  invita- 
tion from  some  friends  of  their  parents  to  whom 
they  were  jH-rsonally  unknown,  llie  predicaments 
are  very  amusing,  but  tlie  {xunt  of  the  story  is  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  a  fault,  even  uncon- 
fessed,  sometimes  becomes  the  turning-point  of  the 
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character.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  conso- 
lation, curious  as  being  unlike  the  conventional 
moral,  and  yet  in  many  cases  true.  It  is  not  an 
example  to  children,  but  it  may  serve  to  encouraije 
tlie  ''  love,  hojM),  and  patience"  that  Coleridge  in- 
troduces as  the  sister  jn-aces  of  education. 

Some  of  the  tales  that  strike  us  as  best  winnin«^ 
a  child's  affection  by  viewing  the  world  really  with 
its  own  eyes,  yet  without  puerility,  are  a  little 
square  book  now  some  five-and-twenty  years  old, 
called  "  Little  Alice  and  her  Sister  " ;  a  pair  on 
the  list  of  the  Swiety  ibr  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  named  "  Little  Lut-y  "  and  "  Sally 
Rainbow's  Stories  " ;  and  lastly  "  The  Vendale  Lost 
Property  Office,"  where  the  child  grown  up  relates 
her  experiences  on  being  "sent  from  India  to  live  in 
an  uncle's  family  with  a  charaiing  naive  humor  and 
tenderness.  It  is  refnarkable  how  die  author  has 
contrived  to  indicate  every  character  most  distinct- 
ly while  making  the  narrator  herself  appear  to  have 
only  a  child's  indistinct  consciousness  of  the  natures 
of  those  around  her.  The  "  Copseley  Annals,"  by 
tlie  same  author,  ha^  e  something  of  the  same  charm, 
but  they  suit  elders  better  than  children.  Some  of 
the  children's  stories  written  by  tlie  author  of 
"Janet's  Home,"  such  as  "Mia  and  Charlie  "and 
"  Blind-man's  Holiday,"  have  a  great  charm  of 
childlikeness.  So  has  her  "  The  Cousins  and  theu- 
Friends,"  one  of  the  best  things  that  have  been  in 
Aunt  Judy's  Magazine.  J.  H.  G.'s  own  stories  in 
Melchior's  Home,  i.  e.  the  "  Viscount's  Friend  " 
and  "  Friedrich's  Ballad,"  ore  exquisitely  felt  and 
told,  but  not  children's.  Mrs.  Gatty's  "Parables 
of  Nature  "  arc  exquisite  works  of  thought.  Her 
"  Worlds  not  Realized  "  we  rank  still  higher ;  but 
we  regard  most  of  hers  as  fit  for  grown  people,  or 
for  such  dreamy,  thoughtful  children  as  read  full- 
grown  books.  They  are  above  the  ordinary  child- 
ish mind,  though  all  the  better  for  that.  And  we 
must  not  pass  without  mention  Gwynfinin's  fresh 
and  delightful"  Friends  in  Fur  and  Feathers,"  real 
animal  stories,  told  with  a  free,  light-handed  touch 
of  frolic  and  pathos,  that  is  like  the  soft  spring  wind 
breathing  ligntly  o\er  the  moorland. 

Stories  intended  to  teach  history  or  dramatize 
travels  ai-e  generally  a  failure  ;  the  information  sits 
like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  upon  the  poor  charac- 
ters, and  strangles  them.  Yet  a  few  of  the  late  Dr. 
J.  M.  Neale's  tales  were  wonderfully  vivid  and 
touching.  We  will  just  specify  among  his  "  Tri- 
umphs of  the  Cross"  the  story  called  "Eric's 
Grave,"  of  the  man  who  leapt  down  among  the 
wolves  to  call  them  off  from  his  master's  escape  in 
his  carriage,  and  a  ghilliiig  bot)k  named  "  The  Ex- 
iles of  tlie  Cevenna,"  a  journal  of  the  adventures  of 
a  party  of  early  Christians  fleeing  from  persecution 
and  talcing  refuge  in  tlie  hollow  of  a  gigantic  tree, 
whither  their  persecutors  follow  them,  but  are  be- 
set by  the  wolves.  One  soldier  is  saved  by  being 
dropped  in  among  the  Christians,  and  then  ensues 
a  grisly  blockade  by  the  wolves  ended  at  last  by  a 
chase  coming  out  fi-om  the  next  village.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  "ieats  on  the  Fiord"  —  a  very  differ- 
ent style  —  is  delightful,  though  only  by,  we  are 
afraid,  a  sort  of  Arcadian  treatment  of  the  bond- 
ers of  Norway  whom  she  has  mmle  verv  unlike  real 
life. 

In  general,  history  and  travels  stand  best  on  tluir 
own  merits,  without  l)eing  made  into  pap,  though  it 
is  necessary  to  write  some  history  for  cnildn.  ii,  be- 
cause education  now  renuires  a  knowledge  of  names 
and  facts  to  be  acquirea  before  the  longer  historj* 


can  be  grasped.  Mythology  likewise  must  be  treat- 
ed expressly  for  childhood.  This  has  been  done 
playfully  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his  "  Tangle- 
wood  'Tales,"  earnestly  by  Kingsloy  in  his  "  He- 
roes," and  seientifieally  in  Cox's  various  volumes, 
all  of  which  are  delightful  to  a  child  and  with  which 
should  always  be  joined  (when  reprinted,  as  we  trust 
it  will  be)  "  The  Heroes  of  Asgard,"  by  the  author  of 
"  Janet's  Home."  This  huly's  "  Letters  on  E;irly 
Egyptian  Histor)',"  with  Miss  Sewell's  Histories  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  siipjjly  nearly  all  that  is  wanted 
in  Ancient  History.  Modern  History  is  worse  off, 
but  in  real  truth,  afler  a  girl  has  read  a  series  of 
abridged  liistories  suflicient  to  give  the  chain  of 
events,  good  biograjihies,  and  good  selections  from 
standard  books,  such  as  parents  or  teachers  ou{//it  to 
understand  providing,  Avould  be  infinitelv  more  ben- 
eficial than  tons  of  babyish  "  Stories  A"om  Frois- 
sart,"  "  Stories  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundlieads,"  &c. 
&c.,  all  for  thi'  most  part  sheer  bcok-making,  all  the 
raciness  taken  away,  and  foolish  explanations  weak- 
ening the  point. 

Alter  all,  our  conclusion  as  to  children's  litera- 
ture is  a  somewhat  Irish  one,  for  it  is  —  use  it  as  lit- 
tle as  ix)ssiblc  ;  and  then  only  what  is  really  substan- 
tially clever  and  good.  Bring  children  as  s<ion  as 
possible  to  stretch  up  to  books  above  them,  pro- 
vided those  books  ai"e  noble  and  good.  Do  not 
give  up  such  books  on  account  of  passages  on 
which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  be  (Questioned 
on.  If  the  child  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting  things 
beyond  comprehension  it  ^vill  pass  such  matters  un- 
heeded with  the  rest.  We  believe  no  child  was 
ever  contaminated  by  "  The  Fairy  Queen,"  "  Don 
Quixote,"  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  or  "  The 
Ai-abian  Nights."  The  only  tilings  to  put  out  of 
its  way  are  those  that  nohodij  ought  to  read,  certain- 
ly not  its  mother.  And  if  lather  or  mother  will 
take  the  pains  to  lead  and  sympathize  with  the 
child's  tastes,  encouraging  but  net  overruling,  they 
will  find  their  palate  cm-ioysly  adapting  itself  to 
judge  for  and  with  the  child,  and  will  enjoy  a  fresh 
feast  of  all  the  old  favorites  of  theii*  lives.  It  seems 
like  a  sacrifice,  hut  it  is  one  worth  making,  and  it 
proves  all  pleasure. 
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IN   KIGUT   CHAFTER8.      CHAPTKU   III. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Arthm*  Mousey  were  by  no 
means  interesting,  but  it  is  r  ecessary  to  say  some- 
what about  them.  He  was  no  uncommon  speci- 
men of  his  class ;  positively  coKl-hearted  and  selt- 
indulgent;  negatively  unprincipled.  Short,  fat, 
and  plain,  his  handsome  hands  and  courteous  Ijcar- 
ing  alone  hinted  at  Ids  good  b;rth.  He  liked  drink 
and  play.  He -had  been  dismissed  civilly  by  a  cler- 
gyman v.'ho  took  privnte  jmpils,  expelled  Irom  a 
public  school,  advised  by  his  colonel  to  sell  his  com- 
mission. After  these  experiences,  and  when  he 
was  about  twenty-five,  he  suggested  to  his  parents 
that  it  might  be  a  gotid  plan  to  send  him  to  travel. 
Tliey  acquiesced  readily,  and  for  five  or  sLx  years 
they  heard  from  him  only  when  he  wanted  money. 
He  was  aumsiug  himself  in  his  own  Avay  in  the 
pleasantest  capitals  of  Eurojic.  Then,  at  Vienna, 
without  exactly  intending  it,  he  proposed  to  a 
voung  la<ly,  half  English,  half  Austrian,  who  had 
been  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  levity  to  be  very 
unacceptable  to  an  old-fasliioned,  wi'll-reoridated, 
well-descended  British  family  ;  and  he  applied  for 
an  income  that  woidd  enable  him  to  marry.     "  The 
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barp  fact  of  her  boing  willing  to  many  him  is  quite 
enough  to  stamp  her,"  said  his  father.  And  his 
motlier  could  only  suggest  that  he  could  not  expect 
anvthing  better;  that  no  prudent  father  would  give 
a  daughter  to  him ;  that  he  might  do  even  worse ; 
that  there  was  Just  a  chance  of  his  settling  if  he 
had  cliildren.  So  they  agreed  to  give  him  one 
thousand  jwunds  a  year ;  and  Miss  Lydia  Courtenay 
became  Mrs.  Arthur  Mousey. 

When  Sir  Geoffrey  received  the  letter  which  has 
been  mentioned,  he  had  been,  in  consequence  of  his 
father's  death,  several  years  the  head  of  the  family ; 
and  Arthur  had  three  childiren,  —  a  boy  of  ten 
and  two  girls  younger.  The  boy,  as  future  baronet, 
interested  him  :  he  was  proud,  and  perhaps  even 
fond  of  him.  For  the  girls  he  cared  little,  and  was 
simply  not  imkind  to  them.  Their  mother  had  fall- 
en into  ill-health,  lost  her  good  looks  and  zest  for 
flirting.  She  loved  her  children  Ix'tter,  and  thought 
and  did  more  for  them  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed of  a  woman  who  had  grown  up  •without  any  moral 
or  religious  training.  For  her  personal  comforts  she 
depended  on  a  certain  Suzanne,  who  had  been  her 
nm^e,  and  was  her  maid  ;  and,  provided  she  would 
not  leave  her,  she  had  no  objection  to  live  iii  Eng- 
land. She  only  stipulated  that  the  climate  should 
be  as  mild  as  possible ;  and  as  far  as  she  could,  she 
influenced  her  husband  to  accept  Sir  Geoffrey's 
terms.  And  so  he  did,  protesting  the  while  that  ne 
was  treated  infamously,  but  sacrificed  himself  to  his 
children.  The  boy  was  to  go  to  Eton;  the  girls 
were  to  be  dealt  with  as  their  mother  chose ;  and 
they  were  to  live  rent  free  in  the  old  Gray  House 
at  St.  Breaca's.  \\Tien  Sir  GeoflS^jy  had  made  a 
^ood  road  thither,  and  altered  it  into  a  comfortable 
dwelling,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
it  occupied  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year. 

The  Arthur  IVIonseys  being  settled  in  it,  two  sum- 
mers afler  that  visit  of  Sir  Geoffrey's  which  made 
him  acquainted  with  Dan  Quick's  house,  it  acquired 
agun  a  questionable  character  in  public  opinion. 
ITie  dark  foreign  servants,  who  sp<A:e,  two  of  them, 
no  English ;  the  gentleman  with  occassional  doubt- 
fid  visitors,  and  actual  intemperate  habits,  who  was 
said  to  be  up  half  the  night,  and  in  bed  three  parts 
of  the  day,  who  lounged  about  sn-oking,  followed  by 
three  or  four  useless  dogs  :  and  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  household  went  "  to  church  or  meeting," 
made  the  St.  Breacans  very  uncomfortable. 

"  Only  that  Sir  Geoffrey  told  me  hisself  as  the 
gent  as  was  coming  was  lus  brother,  I  never  would 
ha'  believed  it,  —  never,"  said  Mrs.  Rowe  of  The 
George.  "  Chalk  and  cheese  b'ant  more  unlike  one 
another ;  and  1  ha'n't  no  patience  with  parson  for  go- 
ing out  there  as  he  do.  He  don't  booze  I  knows,  — 
the  Lord  forbid  I  should  say  so !  —  but  them  as  does 
a'n't  fit  company  for  a  minister." 

Such  talk  as  this  reached  Mrs.  Seeker,  though 
she  was  no  gossip;  and  seizing  what  seemed  to  her 
a  favorable  time,  she  repeated  it  to  her  husband. 
At  first,  he  said  that  St.  Breaca's  detested  and  ca- 
lumniated Mr.  Monsey  simply  because  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman. Mrs.  Seeker  thought  not,  for  Sir  Geoffrey 
was  exceedingly  popular ;  so  was  Mr.  Treheren,  the 
nearest  resident  souire. 

"  Then,"  repliea  he,  "  they  hate  him  because  they 
see  that  he  and  Mrs.  Monsev  are  superior  to  their 
tea  and  twaddle  ;  because  ttey  are  parts  of  an  ele- 
vated social  system  into  which  they  never  were, 
and  never  can  be,  a<lmitted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trezize,  would  tell  a  different 
story  if  they  were  askeil  out  there  to  eat  mackerel- 


{)ie,  and  drink  gin  and  water.  —  Ha,  ha !  "  he  ejacu- 
ated  with  tone,  look,  and  gestiire  which  might  have 
made  the  reputation  of  a  tragedian  denouncing  a 
conspiracy,  "  I  see  it  all  "  (he  was  great  in  attribut- 
ing small  motives  )  :  "  the  low,  mean,  dirty  spite  1 
They  cannot  brook  that  /  should  be  welcome  tr  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Monsey!  They  have  always  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  me  wliich  the}-  could  not 
dra^  down  to  their  own  level ;  and  it  was,  *  O,  Mr. 
Seeker  is  so  very  eccentric'  But  gentlemen  come 
among  them,  men  of  birth  and  social  standing,  and 
these  men  choose  the  eccentric  Mr.  Seeker  for  their 
frequent  guest,  —  show  pointedly  that  he  is  one  of 
themselves  ;  and  then  the  venom  of  envy  overflows, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monsey  are  —  immoral,  forsooth !  " 
He  walked  rapidly  about  tfie  room,  hisfkce  working. 
A  clever  woman,  if  even  inexperienced  in  Mr.  Seek- 
er, would  have  let  the  subject  drop ;  but  Mrs.  Seek- 
er was  not  clever,  and  she  never  learned  how  to 
manage  her  husband.  She  was  very  resolute  when 
she  thought  principle  concerned,  and,  thourfi  trem- 
bling a  little,  she  remarked, "  A  clergyman  is  dift'er- 
ent  from  every  one  else." 

"  Certainly.;  in  St.  Brecca's  he  is  a  finished  gen- 
tleman and  man  of  the  world." 

"  I  mfean  "  —  she  felt  frightened,  but  would  go  on 
—  "  we  are  told  to  ♦  avoid  aU  appearance  of  evil ' ; 
and  if  people  think  that  vou  encoiu^ge  what  is  sin- 
ful —  " 

He  stopped,  and  confronted  her,  glaring.  She 
thought  he  was  going  to  strike  her ;  so  did  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  shrieked.  He  seized  the  only  arm- 
chair, lifted  it  high,  dashed  it  furiously  on  the  un- 
carpeted  floor,  so  that  it  was  shattered ;  hissed  at 
her  with  frightful  distinctness,  "  Confound  your  low, 
vulgar,  cursed  cant ! "  snatched  his  hat,  and  left  the 
house. 

"  O  mamma,"  said  a  little  intelligent,  nervous- 
looking  girl,  twelve  j-ears  old,  "  why  did  you  speak 
to  him  ?  It  is  never  any  use.  1  am  always  so  sor- 
ry when  you  do." 

"  Hold  )T3ur  tongue,  Sophia,"  returned  the  poor, 
pale,  tearftd  mother,  petulantly ;  "  I  am  a  better 
judge  of  what  I  ought  to  do  than  you  are." 

"  But  it  will  be  dreadful  M-hen  he  comes  in  again ; 
and  perhaps  he  will  make  me  go  for  a  walk  ;  and  he 
will  say  horrid  things  of  every  one,  —  even  of  you  ; 
and  he  will  make  me  crj',  and  then  scold  me  for  cry- 
ing, and  tell  me  not  to  make  an  exhibition  of  my- 
aeii',  —  as  if  I  could  help  it,  —  and  terrify  me.  1  have 
often  thought  he  would  kill  mc;  and  suppose  he 
should  —  and  be  hanged !  I  wonder  we  have  not, 
all  of  us,  fits.  And  perhaps,  in  the  night,  I  shall 
hear  him  roaring  at  you,  and  you  answering,  cry- 
ing; and  I  shall  think  he  is  miu*dering  poor  babvor 
you ;  and  I  shall  be  in  the  dark,  and  it  will  be  Lor- 
rtble — "horrible.  I  wish  we  could  all  run  away; 
and  I  cannot  help  it — I  am  so  ashamed  too.  I  know 
the  people  next  door  must  hear  him,  and  opj)osite 
too  ;  they  look  ven'  oddly  at  him,  often.  And  what 
must  Patty  say  ?•  When  he  has  made  me  cr}-  dread- 
fully out  of  doors,  if  we  have  met  any  one,  he  has 
led  me  up  to  them  —  he  did  it  to  a  man  the  other 
day  —  and  said,  '  There,  pray,  gratify  your  curios- 
ity. Tliis  is  my  daughter.  Would  you  like  to  ask 
any  questions  ?  '  The  man  looked  foolish,  and 
wsdked  off,  but  I  *m  sure  he  thought  papa  was  mad. 
I  wonder  if  he  is  —  is  hef" 

She  asked  it  vehemently,  and  as  if  she  believed 
that  her  mother  could  and  ought  to  answer  her. 

"  Hash,  hush  !  my  darling,"  she  replied ;  "  it  is  not 
right  to  talk  of  a  parent  in  that  way.    Your  poor 
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papa  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  very  superior  to  ev- 
ery one  here,  and  he  was  never  meant  to  be  poor. 
He  16  nut  fit  for  anything  but  to  lie  on  a  sofa,  in 
a  silk  dressing-gown,  and  read,  and  have  letters 
bruught  him  on  a  silver  waiter.  I  suppose  he  can- 
not help  his  temper,  —  at  all  events,  we  ought  to 
think  so;  and  you  know,  alter  all,  that  he  is  tbnd 
of  us,  and  soitv  when  he  has  been  angry.  I  a  sure 
I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  get  that  chair  mended, 
and  it  is  tlie  only  one  he  likes  to  sit  on.  Bry- 
ant would  not  mend  it  for  less  than  half  a  crown, 
and  I  cannot  spare  tlio  money.  You  had  better 
put  tl»e  pieces  away  somewhere,  or  he  will  say 
something  about  them.  And  mind,  dear,  there  's 
One  above  who  knows  all,  and  does  not  let  any- 
thing happen  but  tor  our  good.  —  Now,  play  with 
babv  while  I  sew  on  these  buttons." 

I'his  scene  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  moral  train- 
ing given  to  Mr.  Seeker's  children.  His  wife  did 
not  again  attempt  remonstrance  ;  and  he  dined  oc- 
casionally —  often  on  Sundays  —  witli  the  Monseys, 
and  spent  frequent  hours,  early  in  the  day,  with 
Mrs.  Monsey,  attracted  chiefly  by  her  good  piano, 
lie  was  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  and  played  ex- 
quisitely by  ear.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  he 
had  never  seen  Mr.  Monsey  intoxicated  ;  that  gen- 
tleman preferred  to  stand  well  in  his  opinion,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  his  really  pleasant  companionship, 
deferred  his  deeper  potations,  willingly,  till  Mr. 
Seeker  had  started  on  his  early  walk  home. 

During  their  first  two  years  at  the  Gray  House, 
the  little  girls,  Lotty  and  Teresa  Monsey,  had  no 
manner  of  instruction,  and  were  confided  implicitly 
to  Suzanne.  They  spoke  French,  German,  and 
English  equally  fluently  and  ill ;  played  a  little  by 
ear,  danced  by  instinct,  and  were  utterly  unlike 
what  young  English  ladies  of  theu*  ajte  are  pre- 
scribed to  be.  Partly  from  indolence,  and  partly 
becaose  she  ilid  not  liJce  to  check  them,  Mrs.  Mon- 
sey did  not  trouble  herself  to  seek  a  governess. 
At  last,  when  Lotty  was  eleven  years  old,  Suzanne 
suggested  that  the  young  ladies  were  old  enough 
tor  a  school-room,  and  that  it  would  bo  easy  to  find 
an  accomplished  yoimg  Frenchwoman.  She  had 
heard,  she  said,  Irom  her  sister,  who.  was  confi- 
dential servant  to  a  certain  Madsime  Montansier,  of 
a  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  lloyer,  an  orphan,  just 
about  to  leave  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Ilheims, 
and  highly  ({ualified  to  impart  education.  It  has 
been  implied  that  Mrs.  Monsey's  training  had 
been  very  defective ;  this  may  explain,  in  some 
uieasui-e,  the  irregularity  of  her  allowing  her  maid 
to  find  and  introduce  an  instructress  for  her 
childi-en. 

iVia<lemoiselle  Royer  arrived,  —  a  little  childish- 
looking  creatui-o  of  eighteen,  with  large,  dark. 
CAKjuettish  eyes,  abundance  of  brown  hair,  a  neat 
figure,  small  hands  and  liiet.  Not  pretty  ;  no,  cer- 
tainly not.  Her  mouth  was  too  large,  and  her  lips 
were  not  full  enough ;  her  white  teeth  were  uneven, 
and  her  nose  was  insignificant ;  but  she  was  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  anvst  attenticiu,  and  had  force 
of  character  to  detain  it  at  will,  to  have  secrets,  and 
to  keep  them. 

"  Madame  conceives  that  she  is  young  and  inex- 
perienced," said  Suzanne. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Monsey ;  and  her  husband 
shruirgtjd  liis  shoulders. 

The  children  flew  to  her,  and  polled  her  long 
hair  down,  and  kissed  her  over  and  over,  and  told 
her  they  wei-e  very  glad  she  wae  not  old,  t^at  thev 
did  not  mean  to  learn  lessons,  and  she  should  walk 


with  them  and  play  with  them  from  morning  till 
night. 

Mademoiselle's  manner  was  irreproachable, — 
deferential,  slightly  plaintive,  to  her  superiors ; 
and  to  her  pupils-elect^  caressing.  That  her  pri- 
vate views  of  her  position  were  unsatisfactory, 
must  be  inferred  from  her  conduct  when  she  was 
left  in  her  bedroom  on  the  night  of  her  arrival. 
She  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  cried  angrily  till  she 
was  too  weary  to  unpack,  and  at  length  ftill  asleep 
with  her  clothes  on.  She  woke  early,  alarmed  to 
find  that  she  had  burned  out  the  candle,  and  firom 
fear  of  being  discovered  dressed.  She  opened  her 
boxes  hurriedly,  filled  her  drawers,  arranged  the 
di-essing-table,  undressed,  and  got  into  bed  in  time 
to  tell  Suzanne  —  who  had  undertaken  to  call  her 
—  that  her  head  had  ached  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
long  journey,  and  that,  darkness  being  dismal  in  a 
strange  house,  she  had  presumed  to  keep  her  light 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Mrs.  Seeker  had  an  annual  vacation.  It 
was  disturbed  more  or  less  bv  her  husband's 
temper,  and  the  chronic  struggle  with  poverty ; 
but  the  joys  of  that  vacation  deepened  the  pretty 
bloom,  of  which  years  and  wrongs  had  not  robbed 
her  cheeks,  made  her  step  brisker,  and  her  voice 
cheerier.  Once  in  twelve  months,  her  handsome, 
good,  loving,  first-born,  Augustine  came  to  spend 
six  weeks  at  home.  He  had  learned  Greek,  Latin, 
and  arithmetic  from  a  clever,  hard-working  school- 
master at  St.  Breaca's,  till  he  was  thirteen.  Then 
the  shrewd,  hearty  surgeon  and  apothecary  at 
Loganstone,  who  came  sometimes,  seven  miles 
thence,  to  hear  Mr.  Seeker  preach,  and  chat  with 
him  afterwards,  offered  to  take  him  and  teach  him 
his  profession.  "  Mind,  I  don't  want  any  money," 
he  said.  "  1  've  feathered  my  nest,  and  my  daughters 
are  married  comfortably,  and  the  old  woman  and  I 
are  not  extravagant.  So,  if  you  like  to  let  the  boy 
come,  he  's  welcome ;  and  I  'll  see  that  he  keeps  out 
of  harm's  way,  and  learns  his  business." 

Mr.  Seeker  winced  at  the  familiar,  homely  form 
of  the  generous  proposal,  and  said  stiffly,  "  Indeed, 
my  dear  sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honor,  and  I  am 
proud  that  you  think  well  of  my  son  ;  but  there  is 
the  walking  the  hospitals  afterwards,  and  you  know 
what  my  income  is." 

"  Surely,  but  one  need  not  look  too  far  ahead. 
There  's  no  knowing  what  may  happen,  —  some  one 
may  leave  you  a  fat  legacy.  '  Give  us  thL^  day  our 
daily  bread,'  you  know,  Mr.  Seeker." 

"  Ah  !  you"  have  me  there,  doctor ;  but  when  I 
glance  at  the  expense,  I  cannot  feel  justified.  My 
dear  mother  paid  Mr.  Bagot,  —  he  had  a  first-rate 
practice  at  Streatham  —  one.  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  my  board  only,  when  she  intended  me  for  your 

Frofession,  wliich,  partlon  me,  I  never  could  endure, 
am  not  a  little  proud,  though,  that  I  was  dresser 
to  the  great  Cline." 

"  Well,  I  'm  only  a  Cornish  general  practitioner, 
but  that 's  not  a  bad  thing,  let  me  tell  you.  I  shall 
call  and  talk  to  Mr«.  Seeker." 

"  Do,  my  dear  friend,  do,"  said  Mr.  Sicker,  con- 
tending with  irritation,  which  he  had  not  nerve  to 
express.  Unless  in  a  ftiry,  he  did  not  speak  offen- 
sively, and  his  wife  had  said  once  confidentially  to 
her  sister  that  he  was  a  thorough  coward.  He 
intended,  however,  to  writ©  such  a  note  as  should 
overwhelm    Mr.    Hoskins    with    a  "sense   of  his 
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inferiority,  —  intoUoctual,  genealogical,  social.  ITie 
folly  happily  exhausted  itself  in  saying  to  Mrs, 
.Seeker,  "  J  shall  give  the  jiursc-proud,  vulgar 
galli|X)t  to  understand  that  we  are  not  dependent  on 
his  beneficence,  and  that  I  consider  I  do  him  honor 
■when  I  confide  my  son,  and  such  a  son,  to  his  care  !  " 
Augustine  went  to  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IIos- 
kins,  and  became  really  dear  to  them,  —  and  they 
pretended  not  to  imderstand,  or  not  to  have  re- 
ceived, occasional  (juecr,  quarrelsome  notes  from 
his  father,  —  by  which  ])roceeding  they  secured 
the  youth's  love  and  gratitude  more  than  by  a  sal- 
ary of  forty  pounds,  to  which,  when  he  became  sev- 
enteen years  old,  Mr.  Hoskins  said  that  his  i-eally 
valuable  services  entitled  him.  "  I  hojje  you  will 
put  by  some  of  it,  Seeker,  every  year,  to  begin  a 
iimd  for  hospital  fees ;  if  you  do,  and  all  else  goes 
well  with  us,  I  will  helj)  you,"  were  the  concluding 
words  that  accompanied  "the  iu-st  payment. 

Mrs.  Seeker  was  watching  for  her  son  on  a  cer- 
tain fine  May  evening  in  1835.  The  weekly  carrier 
had  brought  his  box,  and  a  hamper  of  comfortable 
good  things  from  the  Hoskinses.  He  would  walk. 
On  the  box  sat  the  little  children,  longing  to  have 
it  opened.  There  were  certainly  presents  in  it  for 
every  one,  —  there  always  had  been,  —  bought  with 
Augustine's  very  own  money.  The  day  following 
would  be  his  birthday,  and  Mr.  Iloskins  had  con- 
siderately aiTanged  that  his  holiday  should  begin 
in  time  for  him  to  spend  it  at  home.  Mr.  Seeker 
had  walked  to  the  Gray  House,  and  been  kept, 
evidently,  to  dine.  His  wife  and  childi*en  were 
glad  of  it,  —  his  uncertainty  of  temper  and  arti- 
ficialness  were  a  restraint  on  them,  and  spoiled 
greetings.  The  room  seemed  to  grow  suddenly 
darker  when  they  heai*d  his  voice,  and  not  his 
only ;  he  had  brought  Mademoiselle  and  the  chil- 
dren. It  was  a  favorite  freak  of  his,  and  a  special 
annoyance  to  Mrs.  Seeker.  She  had  always  dis- 
liked the  French  girl,  because  she  thought  her  for- 
ward and  deep.  She  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
say  so,  —  for  she  might  have  been  suspected  of 
jealousy,  —  but  she  was  sure  she  tried  to  attract 
Mr.  Seeker ;  and,  in  her  opinion,  he  paid  her  by 
far  too  much  attention.  At  that  moment  flashed 
the  thought :  if  she  should  take  into  her  vain  head 
to  "  Bet  her  cap  at  "  Augustine !  he  was  so  innocent 
—  yes,  innocent,  though  in  years  as  well  as  charac- 
ter a  man.  And  in  she  came,  chattering  pretty 
imperfect  English  volubly,  and  speaking  various 
languages  with  her  eyes,  only  a  few  minutes  before 
him.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  also. 
How  could  his  mother  throw  her  arms  roimd  him, 
and  smother  him  with  kisses  ?  and  how  could  the 
children  seize  him,  and  climb  on  him,  and  clamor 
to  him,  and  about  him,  and  enjoy  him  thoroughly 
belbi-c  those  strangers,  to  whom  his  fath(T  was  do- 
ing elaborate  politeness  ?  Their  j)leasure  was  as 
completely  siKjiled  as  the  tea  and  toast  and  crisj) 
hot  fish  which  had  been  calculated  to  a  nicety  for 
him.  In  al)OUt  a  quarter  of  an  hoiu*  Mademoiselle 
said  the  children  must  go  home,  and  there  was 
some  consolation  in  Mr.  Seeker's  saying  that  they 
must  not  walk  alone,  and  that,  as  his  son  was 
dusty,  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  walking  with 
them. 

When  their  joint  vexation  had  had  some  relief 
in  wonls,  Augustine  said,  "  So  mv  father  still  goes 
thert!?" 

"  Yes,  though  he  has  taken  offence  several  timeo, 
and  written  more  tlian  once  to  Mr.  Monsey ;  but  he 


has  never  noticed  the  letters  —  jierhaps  he  has  not 
read  them,  or  could  not  understand  them.  He  must 
be  often  glad  of  some  one  to  talk  to_,  and  your  fa- 
ther is  very  pleasant  when  he  chooses." 

"  Yes,  and  how  well  he  looks !  And  Mademoi- 
selle is  the  better  for  Cornish  air,  —  does  she  come 
here  often  ?  " 

"  Oftener  than  1  like,  —  she  inteiTuj)ts  me  con- 
tinually and  most  inconveniently.  I  sup]>ose  she 
does  not  know  always  what  to  do  with  herself,  and 
your  father  will  press  her  to  come.  He  has  taken 
an  immense  fancy  to  her,  and  she  does  not  choose 
to  see  that  I  never  ask  her  to  come  again,  or  say 
that  I  am  glad  to  see  her." 

"  She  does  not  understand,  perhaps." 

"  O  yes ;  she  does :  she  understands  whatever 
she  chooses." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  and  dine  there  two 
or  three  times.  It  is,  of  course,  good-natured  to  ask 
me,  but  I  do  dislike  it  very  much.  1  do  not  want 
to  be  patixinized,  and  they  are  not  in  my  line,  and  I 
am  as  well  aware  of  it  as  they  arc;  but  if  1  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  my  father,  he  will  be  irritable, 
and  iiTitate  me." 

"  Yes ;  he  will  say  you  are  consciously  unfit  for 
'  good  society,'  as  he  will  persist  in  calling  those 
people.  It  is  very  strange  that  he  cannot  see  that 
they  are  really  out  of  society.  No  one  visits  them. 
He  is  fond  of  calling  himself  a  man  of  the  world, 
but  he  is  perfectly  blind.  I  have  never  said  any- 
thing to  him  about  his  visits  there  since  he  broke 
that  chair,  and  I  dare  not  say  a  word,  except  ta 
you,  about  yourself,  —  but  it  is  not  a  house 
for  a  good  young  man  to  go  to,  particularly 
a  clergyman's  son.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  Mr.  Monsey  drinks,  and  is  unsteady ; 
and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Monsey  has  not  been  always 
what  she  ought  to  be.  Before  the}-  came,  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  Lady  Monsey,  who  were  so  nice  and 
unaffected  that  I  quite  liked  to  talk  to  them,  told  us 
that  it  was  useless  to  conceal  that  painftil  family 
reasons  sent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Monsey  here,  — 
that  he  had  always  given  great  trouble,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  reforming,  —  but  they  hoped  to 
save  the  boj',  —  you  see  they  never  let  him  come 
here  without  a  tutor,  and  then  they  stay  at  The 
(ieorge.  Then  that  Mademoiselle  Royer.  What 
young  girl,  with  prudent  friends,  would  be  allowed 
to  stay  there  ?  And  why  shouhl  she  choose  to  stay, 
if  she  had  not  some  discreditable  reason  ?  She  is 
clever  enough  to  earn  her  bread  anywhere.  Per- 
haps they  ]>ay  her  very  high.  But  how  can  she 
like  to  live  in  that  wild,  lonelv  place,  with  no  com- 
panions but  two  spoiled,  wild,  troublesome  chil- 
dren ?  Of  course,  you  ought  not  to  go  there,  but  I 
suppose  vou  must,  and  prav  G«xl  to  keep  vou  fn»m 
the  evil." 

"  There  's  one  comfort  at  any  rate,"  said  Augus- 
tine :  "  the  evil  is,  in  this  instance,  no  temptation 
to  me." 

By  this  time  Jeanne  had  been  two  years  at  the 
Gray  House.  Her  pu})il3  liked  her :  she  was  natu- 
rally obliging  and  good-natured.  Mr.  Monsey  she 
saw  seldom  :  Mrs.  Monsey  took  her  for  a  drive 
sometimes,  and  had  her  frequently  with  her  in  the 
evening,  and  was  civil  to  her.  But  she  was  often 
visibly  depressed  and  weary.  When  released  from 
the  children,  she  took  long  wild  M-alks,  even  late  at 
night,  —  sat  on  the  rocks  reading  books,  whicli  she 
kept  locked  up,  and  wrote  letters  which  she  posted 
herself.  This  Mrs.  Monsey  had  remarked,  for  ebe 
kept  the  key  of  the  jwst-bag,  and  had  sometimes 
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wanted  Mademoiselle  when  she  was  writing. 
«'  Perhaps  she  has  a  lover,  Suzanne  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  in  her  confidence,  Madame." 

"  I  wunilor  if  she  would  like  to  go  and  see  her 
friends,  —  she  may  if  she  likes,  and  stay  a  month  or 
two.  She  has  been  hero  a  long  time,  and  behaved 
very  well." 

""  Would  Madame  make  the  aujwestion  herself? 
It  would  be  more  gratifying  to  Mademoiselle,  no 
doubt." 

The  yotmg  lady  was  much  obliged,  —  deeply 
grateful;  but  she  had  no  nearer  relative  than  aunts, 
and  no  special  tenderness  for  them.  She  had  be- 
come much  attached  to  England,  devoted  to  her 
dear  charge,  and  Madame  and  Monsieur  were  all 
consideration. 
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MY  BROTHER  LEONARD. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAOU. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  since  I  passed  those 
giddy  but  happy  years  of  youth  when  we  feel  too 
much   to  care   to'think,  —  it  has,  I   say,  always 
seemed   to   me,  that   some  of  us  arc  born   to  act 
and  to  suffer,  and  others  to  sit  passively  and  look 
on.     From  childhood  u])wards  to  this  present  hour, 
—  when  I  sit  writing  alone,  a  white-haired  woman, 
in  an  olil  chateau  of  Provence,  —  to  be  tlie  silent 
witness  of  my  bi-other  Leonard's  life  has  been  my 
lot.     No  lover  came  to  me ;  no  dream  of  love  ever 
crossed  my  path.     But  I  do  not  regret  it ;  no,  I  do 
not  regret  it,  though  I  am  now  a  childless  old  maid, 
pale  and  withered.     If  love,  with  its  blessings  and 
its  torments,  had  sought  me,  if  a  husban<l  had  taken 
me  to  another  home  than  this,  what  sh(juld  I  have 
known  of  that  shy  and  noble  heart  which  grief  never 
conquered,  but  agreat  joy  broke  and  stilled  forever ! 
According  to   the  world's   estimate  my  brother 
Leonard's   life   was   not  an  eventful  one.     For  in 
this,  too,  the   parts   allotted   to  the   actors  in  the 
great  drama  of  life  are  unequally  divided.     Some 
get  the  glorious  destinies.     Their  star  sets  or  rises 
in  a  sort  of  tempestuous  splendor,  and  leaves  a  long 
track  of  li^ht  behind  it  tlirough  the  dull  pages  of 
historj*.     So  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  not  more  no- 
ble, more  heroic,  more   beautiful    than   others  of 
whom  there  is  no  record,  who  live  and  die  unre- 
membcred  save  bv  a  few  faithful  hearts.     But,  after 
all,  what  matter  f    Wliat  is  it  to  mv  brother  Leon- 
ard, in  his  grave,  if  the  world  never  knew  that  it  lost 
in   him  a  pure  heart,  chivalrous  and  true  as  that 
which  once  beat  in  the  bosom  of  Bayard,  —  of  the 
knight  who  knew  neither  reproach  nor  fear,  and  who 
died  in  all  honor  after  living  without  a  stain  ?     My 
brother  Leonard  never  wielded  lance  or  sword,  but 
thc^  are  other  battles  fought  in  life  than  those  in 
which  blood  is  shed  ;  and  of  all  who  ever  struggled 
nobly  against  adverse  fate,  who  knew  how  to  bear 
defeat,  or,  harder  still,  how  not  to  triumph  over  a 
conquered  enemy,  none  were  ever  mi>re  worthy  of 
honor  than  this  unremembered  man. 

He  Avas  the  eldest  and  I  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  all  l>orn  in  this  old  Pnjveneal 
ni'st  built  on  a  rock  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  is  a  fair  old  manor  enough,  at  least  1  think  it  so; 
I  like  its  vellow  sunburnt  front  and  the  square 
tower  which  rises  above  its  low  roof,  and  its  manv 
tall  windows,  with  small  glass  ])nnes,  which  flash 
again  in  the  fiery  light  of  the  setting  sun.  1  like 
its  broatl  view  of  an  azure  sea  with  a  whitening  ho- 
rizon, and  even  the  arid  plains  which  surround  our 
old  home,  I  like  to.     For  in  that  desert  our  green 


garden  is  like  a  l)eautifid  oasis,  cool  and  shady. 
It  is  an  old-fashioneil  ganlen,  —  they  have  none 
such  now,  —  with  straight  alleys  and  clipped  trees; 
here  and  there  a  few  heathen  statues,  moss-stained 
and  mildewed,  aj)pear  in  the  bowers ;  and  on  the 
lawn,  in  front  of  the  house,  a  slender  fountain  ever 
Uirows  up  its  waters,  howsoever  hot  the  noonday 
sun  may  bo.  But  whv  do  T  speak  of  all  this  ?  I 
am  the  last  of  the  l)e  Lansacs,  and  in  my  languid 
veins  their  once  hot  Provencal  blood  is  dying 
away  feebly. 

We  were  great  and  rich  once,  say  the  records  of 
Provence  ;  but  the  religious  wars  pnn-ed  our  itndo- 
ing.  We  were  Catholics,  and  had  many  a  fight 
with  our  old  foes  and  neighbors  the  De  Sainte 
Foys,  who  held  the  new  faith.  AVe  beat  them  of 
course,  but  though  we  were  fierce  and  revengeful, 
we  scorned  to  enrich  ourselves  with  the  spoils  of 
our  enemies,  and  as  they  soon  bent  to  the' storm 
the  warfare  which  wellnigh  ruined  us  lefl  them 
rich.  Better  times  came  for  them,  and  worse 
times  for  us ;  they  married  rich  heiresses  and  throve, 
whilst  we  wedded  poor  girls,  had  large  families, 
and  got  poorer  and  poorer.  We  had  but  a  slender 
pittance  lefl  under  the  First  Napoleon's  reign,  but 
we  hated  the  De  Saint^Foys,  whose  grand  old 
chateau  on  the  opposite  hill  went  on  adding  wings 
and  building  "  pavilions,"  whilst  our  poor  old  man- 
or crumblcfl  away.  The  sight  of  it  fed  our  hate. 
As  a  child  I  looked  at  it  vnth  wrath,  and  even  now, 
when  it  holds  all  that  is  deaiest  to  me,  I  never  care 
to  gaze  at  its  broad  fa»;ade. 

My  brother  Leonard  and  I  were  the  only  sur- 
vivoi-s  of  a  lai'ge  family,  and  many  years  divided  us. 
Both  our  ])arents  were  dead,  and  we  lived  here 
alone  with  a  maiden  aunt,  a  j)ale  faded  woman,  such 
as  I  am  now,  who  glided  noiselessly  about  the 
old  rooms  and  seldom  spoke. 

All  the  De  Sainte  Foys  were  handsome,  and  all 
the  De  Lansacs  were  tall.  My  brother  was  six 
feet  high,  a  gaunt,  thin  young  man,  with  harsh 
featiu-es,  keen  eyes,  and  heavy  eyebrows.  He  was 
a  great  sportsman,  yet  most  inconsistently  tender- 
hearted. I  never  saw  him  strike  his  dogs,  I  never 
saw  him  hurt  a  fly ;  once  his  gun  was  out  of  his 
hands  he  was  the  gentlest  of  creatures.  For  all 
that  he  was  a  great  hater.  Especially  did  he  hate 
the  Corsican,  as  he  called  Bonanarte,  and  perhai>s 
he  hated,  him  all  the  more  that  the  De  Saint<>  Foys 
were  devoted  to  the  new  dynasty,  and  spent  all 
their  time  in  Paris.  I  reineml)Pr  the  scornfid  looks 
mv  brother  often  cast  on  the  closed  windows  of 
their  chateau.  "  Just  like  them,"  ho  muttered. 
"  Timeservers ;  anything  for  money,  anything  for 
rank  ;  just  like  them  !  " 

1  was  sent  to  a  convent  when  I  was  ten  years  old, 
and  I  remained  there  till  I  was  seventeen.  The 
nuns  were  very  kind  to  me,  but  spite  their  kindness 
I  pined  for  my  old  home  and  Uie  sea  dashing  up 
the  l>cach,  and 'the  green  garden  witli  its  mutilated 
statues  and  its  little  fount^iti. 

So  when  I  stepped  out  of  the  convent-gates  into 
the  little  carriole  which  had  been  sent  for  me  with 
our  old  scr\-ant  Saint  Jean,  I  was,  spite  a  fx-w  tears 
shed  at  parting  from  my  kind  comp.anions,  as  gay 
as  a  lark.  The  sun  was  setting  Avhen  we  ix-ached 
home.  Tlie  sunburnt  land  looked  flootled  with  fire 
and  gold,  and  oiur  old  manor  seemed  almost  f're-h 
and  voung  again  in  the  glorious  light.  I  skipj)od 
lightlv  out  of  the  little  jolting  car ;  I  ran  up  the 
stone'stens,  still  as  worn  and  uneven  as  of  vore  ;  I 
entered  the  bare  old  hall  with  all  the  grim  De  Lan 
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sacs  lookinfj  down  at  me  from  tlie  walls,  —  we  were 
not  a  handsome  family,  —  and  I  felt  tlie  happiest 
creature  alive,  till  my  aunt,  coming  down  stairs  to 
meet  nie,  told  me  that  Leonard  was  away  in  Paris, 
and  that  no  one  knew  when  he  would  come  back. 
This  sobered  me  at  once.  I  felt  anxious.  The 
times  were  troubled.  Napoleon  had  left  Elba  and 
been  conquered  at  Waterloo.  Monsieur  de  Sainte 
Foy,  I  knew,  was  a  proscril>ed  man,  for  We  had  met 
a  party  of  poldiers  in  search  of  liim.  Yet,  surely, 
—  surely  my  brother  the  Corsican-hater  was  safe  ! 
"  O  yes,  quite  safe,"  answered  my  aunt.  Then, 
looking  at  me  wistfully,  she  added,  "  Rose,"  —  oh  1 
what  a  mockery  that  name  of  mine  seems  now,  — 
"  we  have  a  guest  1  Our  old  cousin  the  Viscount 
died,  you  know,  leaving  a  widow  and  child  almost 
destitute ;  tliey  are  both  here  and  are  likely  to  re- 
main. You  will  do  well  to  be  fneudly  with  them. 
Madame  de  Lansac  is  a  great  beauty,  and  has  been 
rather  spoiled,  and  her  little  girl  is  very  wilful ; 
but  still,"  said  uiy  aunt,  looking  at  me  in  that  wist> 
ful  way, "  you  wiil  do  well  to  be  friendly  with  them." 
Youth  is  inclined  to  friendliness,  and  as  my  aunt's 
real  meaning  never  once  occurred  to  me,  1  cheer- 
fully promised  to  be  all  that  the  beautiful  Madame  de 
Lansac  could  wish.  I  }jpA  no  immediate  opportunity 
of  showing  her  how  amiable  I  was :  she  did  not  ajv 
pear,  and  when  my  aunt  left  me  to  attend  to  some 
domestic  matters  I  remained  alone. 

But  does  solitude  really  exist  lor  youth  with  the 
deliffhtfiil  companionship  of  its  thousand  dreams 
and  hopes  and  wishes,  which  are  ever  flitting  about 
it  like  gay  motes  in  the  noonday  sun  ?  Besides 
could  I  feel  lonelv  in  the  home  of  my  childhood  ?  I 
went  iHj  to  my  old  room  and  found  it  unchanged 
after  all  those  years;  then  1  ran  down  to  the  gar- 
den, so  fttjsh  and  dewy  in  the  pleasant  evening ;  I 
explored  every  green  nook,  I  looked  fondl}-  at  the 
poor  old  statues  and  fancied  that  they  looked  back 
kindly  at  me.  I  was  half  crazy  with  the  joy  of  be- 
ing home  again. 

Of  all  the  rooms  in  the  manor,  thei*e  was  one 
which,  even  as  a  child,  1  had  dearly  liked,  —  the 
upper  room  in  the  scjuare  turret,  whence  there  was 
a  view  of  land  and  sea  unrivalled  in  the  province  it 
was  said.  Why  should  I  not  climb  up  to  it  now, 
like  the  Lady  of  Malbrouk  in  the  ballad,  and  gaze 
at  a  blue  sea  and  a  pale  sky,  where  white  stars  be- 
gan to  twinkle,  tliough  the  horizon  was  still  rosy 
with  departed  fires  !  Perhaps  I  might  even  see  a 
boat  gliding  along  the  waters,  —  one  of  those  low 
boats  with  broad  lateen  sails  which  I  had  so  often 
thought  of  in  my  inland  convent  home. 

There  is  a  broad  central  staircase  in  our  manor, 
with  steps  of  massive  stone  and  balustrades  of  iron, 
which  takes  us  to  the  highest  floor  of  the  house,  and 
ends  in  a  long  corridor,  fuU  of  doors,  all  leading  to 
untenanted  chambers  save  one,  which  gives  access 
to  the  dark  and  narrow  spiral  stairs  that  climb  up 
the  body  of  the  square  tower,  and  take  one  to  a  lit- 
tle room  with  four  windows  and  a  terrace  around  it. 
I  seldom  go  there  now,  ibr  my  breath  has  failed  me 
of  late  ;  my  sight,  too,  is  weajk  and  dim  and  sees  no 
more  as  it  once  beheld  them  the  glories  of  God's 
world ;  but  I  was  light  .'is  a  bird  tben,  ay,  and  as 
keen-eyed  too,  and  in  a  few  luinutes  I  had  reached 
the  room  in  the  tower.  It  was  much  alti-red  from 
my  childisli  remembrance  of  it.  1  had  ever  known 
it  bleak  and  bare-looking,  and  now  it  bore  manifest 
signs  of  being  tenanted.  There  was  a  flask  of  wine 
on  a  table,  and  when  I  curiously  lifted  up  an  old 
piece  of  tapestry  which  divided  the  room  in  two,  1 


saw  with  surprise  a  low  camp-bed  behind  it.  "  I 
suppose  some  servant  sleeps  here."  I  thought,  and 
stepping  out  through  one  of  the  windows  on  the 
terrace,  I  looked  around  me  witli  a  delight  which 
made  me  forget  all  else.  The  evening  was  very 
bright  and  clear,  the  sea  lay  calm  ana  lovely  be- 
neath me,  and  far  as  eye  could  reach  there  spread  a 
noble  land  stretching  to  the  base  of  purple-Iookinw 
hills.  It  was  very  fine,  but  I  had  no  time  to  linger 
over  the  beauty  around  me.  I  was  roused  by  a 
sound  of  voices  coming  from  the  room  witliin.  Hid- 
ing behind  the  shutters  of  the  open  window,  I  lis- 
tened and  peeped  in. 

"  I  tell  you,  I  cannot,"  said  a  man's  voice,  "  and 
I  never  said  tbat  I  could.     You  must  marry  him." 

The  low  weeping  of  a  woman^  answered  him.  I 
saw  the  man  first.  He  was  no  servant,  as  I  had 
thought,  but  a  gentleman,  and,  though  long  past 
youth,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  stood  facing  me  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast,  and  a  careless,  defiant  look  in  his  dark  eves 
that  gazed  steadily  on  the  clear  evening  sky.  The 
lady  was  leaning  against  the  wall  with  one  of  her 
haiids  resting  on  a  chair.  I  could  not  see  her  at 
first,  but  when  she  turned  her  face  to  me  I  was  be- 
wildered at  her  beauty.  He  was  handsome,  but  en- 
chanting loveliness  ai'c  the  only  words  that  can  de- 
scribe her.  If  such  she  looked  to  me  when 
overpowered  by  sorrow,  what  must  she  have  been 
when  gladness  beamed  from  those  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  happy  smiles  played  on  that  sweet  young  lace 
with  its  cloud  of  golden  hair !  I  had  never  seen  two 
such  handsome  creatures  out  of  the  fairy  tales,  and 
I  was  all  amazement  to  see  them  here. 

"  O  heavens  I  "  she  cried,  clasping  her  white 
bauds  in  an  agon}'  of  grief,  "  have  I  betrayed  him 
for  that  ?  " 

"Why  need  he  know  it  ?  "  asked  her  companion, 
drawing  towards  her.  I  was  very  young,  very  in- 
nocent, and  would  not  understand  their  meaning ; 
but  some  revelation  of  it  came  to  me  when  the  door 
of  the  turret-chamber,  which  had  remained  ajar, 
opened,  and  my  brother  Leonai'd  came  in  with 
such  a  look  on  his  white  face  as  I  had  never  seen 
there  before.  She  uttered  a  low  ciy,  and  startinof 
back  he  turned  pale  as  deatli ;  but  Leonard  raised 
his  hand,  and  uttered  an  imperious  "  Hush  !  "  which 
silenced  them.  For  a  moment  the  room  was  so 
still  that  I  could  hear  the  low  dash  of  the  water  on 
the  shore  below. 

"  So  that  is  the  end,"  said  Leonard,  looking  at 
them  in  soiTow  and  in  scorn ;  "  that  is  the  end  of 
trust  and  faith  in  man  and  woman.  Do  not  answer 
—  hear  me  both.  Madam,  I  shall  deal  first  with 
you.  As  tlie  widow  of  my  cousin^ou  asked  me 
for  a  home,  and  I  gave  you  one.  When  you  came 
to  this  house  with  your  child,  your  beauty,!  confess 
it,  touched  my  heart ;  but  if  you  had  not  one  day 
given  me  to  understand  that  you  had  seen  my  love 
and  that  it  might  be  welcome,  I  never  should  have 
wcx>ed  a  lady  so  young  and  so  beautiful  as  you  are. 
On  such  a  hint,  however,  1  spoke  and  was  accepted. 
I  promised  tt)  become  your  protector  and  the  lather 
of  your  child,  and  you,  I  suppose,  agreed  to  be  true 
t(i  me.  How  have  you  kept  your  pledge  ?  Speak, 
but  no,  do  not  answer ;  be  silent,  let  not  at  least 
}our  lips  be  perjured,  even  though  your  heart  is 
false."  He  ceased:  he  was  di-eadfully  agitated, 
and  the  lady  sobbed  pitifully  ;  but  he  soon  j  e- 
covered,  and  turning  to  her  companion,  he  said, 
almost  calmly,  "  You,  Monsieur  de  iSainte  F( 
came  to  me  in  your  peril,  and  trusting  to  my  ge 
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erosity  and  lionor  bade  mo  revenge  the  old  feud  of 
our  aucpfitors  by  saving  your  lite.  How  did  I  re- 
ceive you?  Like  a  brother.  And  how  have  you 
repaid  me?  You  know  on  what  errand  I  went  to 
Paris.  Well,  sir,  I  have  succeeded  ;  you  are  par- 
doned. You  can  leave  this  house  ;  you  need  its 
shelter  no  more.  You  can  go  back  openly  to  your 
own  hoiue,  where  you,  too,  have  a  child,  sir,  a  boy 
for  whose  sake  you  implored  my  compassion ;  but 
mark  my  words,  do  not  fcnrget  to  talce  this  lady 
with  yon." 

*•  I  cannot  —  I  am  married,"  sulkily  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Sainte  Foy,  for  the  first  time  attempting  to 
answer  my  brother. 

"  You  are  a  widower,  sir,"  answered  Leonard, 
gravely ;  "  your  wife  died  whilst  I  was  in  Paris. 
I  repeat  it,  you  can  take  this  lady,  with  you.  And, 
sir,  he  added,  his  eyes  flashing  angrily  from  be- 
neath his  heavy  eyebrows,  "  let  me  advise  you  to 
do  her  justice.  She  is  the  widow  of  my  cousin,  and 
I  will  not  see  her  wronged.  I  say  no  more ;  you 
arc  my  jjuest,  and  though  you  have  forgotten  it,  s^ir, 
I  remember  it  still." 

So  saying,  he  turned  away  and  lell  them.  My 
eyes  were  blind  Avith  tears,  and  my  heart  was  full 
of  pomjw  for  my  brother  Leonard.  I  stood  awhile 
looking  down  at  the  swelling  bosom  of  the  sea ; 
then,  when  I  was,  or  at  least  when  I  looked  calm,  I 
entered  tlie  room.  The  guilty  pair  had  vanished  : 
they  left  the  manor  that  night,  and  this  was  the 
story  of  my  brother's  youth. 

From  that  day  forth  Leonard  was  an  altered 
man.  He  took  to  books,  and  became  a  great  read- 
er. His  gun  was  added  to  the  rusty  old  armor  in 
the  hall,  and  remained  there  unused;  his  days 
were  sjxjnt  in  the  library.  His  two  hounds,  Cap- 
itaine  and  Diane,  used  to  go  and  seek  him  there, 
looking  at  him  with  wistful,  questioning  eyes ;  but 
though  they  always  got  a  caress  and  a  kind  word, 
they  could  not  lure  him  forth.  "  Why  should  I  go 
and  murder  poor  harmless  creatures  that  never 
wronged  or  bi-trayed  me  ?  "  he  once  said,  and  tliat 
was  the  only  allusion  I  ever  heard  him  make  to  the 
treachery  that  had  darkened  his  existence.  The 
i)lessing  of  a  long  life  was  not  granted  to  the  be- 
t  ravers.  Both  died  within  a  year  of  their  marriage. 
\'()ung  De  Sainte  Foy  was  brought  up  in  Paris, 
:md  seldom  came  to  Provence;  his  stepmother's 
child  was  adopted  by  a  distant  relation  of  her 
mother,  and  taken  to  Tours ;  she,  too,  married  and 
died  young ;  we  never  saw  her.  And  thus  time 
parsed,  and  I  became  a  sedate  old  maid,  and  after 
my  aunt's  death  kept  house  for  my  brother  Leon- 
ard, a  hale  and  vigorous  old  man,  whose  locks  were 
gray  indeed,  but  whose  step  was  as  finn  and  whose 
eyes  were  as  keen  as  ever.  He  was  cheeriul,  t<x>, 
and  the  joyous  heartiness  of  his  laugh  was  some- 
thing to  remember  in  a  man  of  his  years.  We  lefl 
home  rarely,  and  the  last  time  that  business  took 
us  forth,  our  return  was  made  memorable  by  a  very 
unforeseen  event.  We  had  been  a  week  away,  and 
I  felt  heartily  glad  when  1  saw  once  more  the 
square  tower  rising  above  the  yellow  front  of  onr 
old  manor.  Leonard,  too,  uttered  a  relieved 
"  Ah  !  "  aa  he  helped  me  to  alight,  and  (Jenevi^ve, 
our  tnisty  old  female  servant,  came  forth  to  meet 
us  with  a  beaming  face. 

"  Thank  Heaven  I "  she  said,  crossing  herself,  **  it 
had  seemed  a  hundred  years  since  we  had  gone 
away,  but  all  was  right  now,  and  the  little  girl  had 
come  quite  safely,  praised  be  Heaven !  A  real 
(.hcrub!     For  though  her  grandmother  had  been 


foolitili  and  wicked  enough  to  marry  a  De  Sainte 
Foy,  the  child  —  glory  be  to  all  the'  saints  I  —  did 
not  belong  to  that  brood." 

Here  was  news  lor  us  I  The  relations  of  that 
poor  little  orphan,  our  sixth  or  seventh  cousin,  had 
with  rare  coolness  transferred  her  to  us,  and  taken 
advantage  of  our  absence  to  deceive  jx)or  (iene- 
vifcve.  Without  uttering  a  word  my  brother  oix-ned 
the  door  of  our  sitting-nx)m.  It  is  a  lai'ge  room, 
with  brown  oaken  walls  and  a  polished  floor.  A 
stream  of  red  sunshine  from  the  west  was  pouring 
in  through  the  farthest  window,  that  at  which  1 
always  sit,  because  it  has  a  deep  recess  and  a  broad 
ledge  on  which  I  jjut  my  work.  To  tliis  ledge  the 
little  stranger  had  climbed,  and  there  she  now  sat 
in  a  forlorn  attitude,  with  her  feet  gathered  beneath 
her,  and  her  little  hands  clasped  around  her  knees. 
She  might  be  six  or  seven  years  old.  She  looked 
fair  as  a  lily  in  her  deep  mourning,  and  when  she 
turned  towards  us,  and  shook  back  her  yellow  curls 
to  look  at  us  with  wistful  wonder  in  h^r  deep  blue 
eyes,  I  knew  at  once  the  lovely  face  of  her  l)eautiful 
grandmother.  I  looked  at  my  brother  Leonard. 
His  heavy  brows  were  bent,  and  his  keen  eyes 
fastened  on  the  child  with  a  steady  gaze.  He 
smiled,  too,  rather  a  grim  ironical  smile,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  So  the  traitress  has  come  back  to 
De  Lansac  after  all."  But  the  little  thing  returned 
his  look  very  fearlessly,  and,  to  my  surprise,  smiled 
up  in  his  face,  and  never  minded  me. 

We  had  not  the  heart  to  send  her  away.  We 
kept  her,  and  I  soon  loved  her  dearly.  She  was  a 
good,  lovely,  and  joyous  creature.  It  was  like  hav- 
ing a  bird,  or  a  sunbeam,  or  anything  bright  and 
gay,  to  have  her  in  the  house.  Lepnard  never  took 
the  least  notice  of  her ;  I  sometimes  fancied  he  did 
not  see  her,  so  unconscious  did  he  seem  of  her  pres- 
ence. Yet  of  us  two  it  was  this  cold  and  careless 
cousin  whom  the  perverse  child  preferred.  She 
would  leave  me  any  day  to  sneak  after  him.  Lucie 
had  been  a  year  with  us  when  Grcnevicve,  who  dot- 
ed upon  h»;r,  came  in  one  afternoon  with  startled 
looks.  Tlie  child  was  missing ;  she  had  been 
searched  for  over  all  the  ninnor,  and  she  was  not  to 
be  found.  My  brother  looked  up  from  his  book,  and 
rose.  I  followed  him  up  the  central  stairs,  then  up 
again  in  the  tower  to  the  chamber,  which  he  un- 
locked, and  there  we  found  Lucie  fast  asleep  in  his 
chair,  curled  round  like  a  faithful  little  spaniel  wait- 
inw  for  its  master. 

My  brother  never  said  a  word,  but  took  her  up, 
and  carried  her  down  stairs  still  fast  asle€j>,  and 
when  Lucie  Woke  below  she  was  on  his  knee,  in  his 
arms,  and  from  that  day  forth  in  his  heart.  They 
were  seldom  apart.  If  you  heard  my  brother's 
stately  step  alwut  the  house,  you  also  heard  a  pair 
of  little  feet  pattering  after  him.  His  loud  cheerful 
laugh  was  ever  echoed  by  a  childish  voice  clear  as 
a  sdver  bell,  and  if  he  locked  himself  up  in  the 
librarj'  for  an  hour's  lonely  reading,  his  case  was 
vain  imless  he  also  close<l  the  window ;  for  Lucie 
would  climb  up  to  the  sill,  jump  down,  and  stealing 
liehind  his  chair  lay  her  rosy  cheek  to  his,  and  min- 
gle her  golden  locks  with  his  iron-gray  curls.  How  , 
could  he  help  loving  a  creature  so  endearing,  — 
one  who  thought,  felt,  loved,  and  hated  as  lie  did, 
and  who  detested  the  De  Sainte  Foys  as  cordially 
aa  if  she  had  been  a  genuine  De  Lansac  ?  1  tried 
to  check  the  feeling :  in  the  first  place  because  it 
was  unchristian,  and  in  the  second  because  the  De 
Sainte  Foys  were  in  the  shade  just  then.  The  son 
of  my  brother's  betrayer  lived  in  Paris,  and  squan- 
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dert'd  or  pambled  all  his  large  propertj^  away.  Tlic 
old  clultt'au  itself  would  have  gone  if  he  had  not 
died  rather  suddenly,  leaving  but  one  son,  a  young 
man  of  whom  report  spoke  well,  and  who,  after  his 
fatlier's  death,  came  to  Provence  with  the  intention, 
it  was  said,  of  remaining.  It  seemed  strange  to  see 
the  windows  of  the  chateau  ojMjn  again  after  they 
had  been  closed  so  many  years  ;  but  we  got  used  to 
it. 

Monsieur  de  Sainte  Foy  had  not  been  back  more 
than  a  month,  and  Lucie  was  about  se\enteen,  when 
ho  unexpectedly  called  upon  us  one  morning.  I 
was  working,  Lucie  sat  by  me  unwinding  silk,  and 
my  brother  was  reading,  when  our  solitary  man- 
servant Jacques  came  in,  and  with  scared  looks  an- 
nounced our  unexpected  visitor.  We  all  rose  to  re- 
ceive tlie  hereditary  enemy  of  our  house.  He  was 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  —  all  the  De  Sainte 
l^'oys  were  handsome,  —  with  a  manly  young  face, 
in  wliich  1  did  my  best  to  read  hereditary  perfldy, 
but  could  not.  There  was  truth  in  his  dark  eyes, 
truth  in  his  smile,  and  truth  in  the  very  sound  of 
his  voice. 

"  Monsieur  de  Lansac,"  he  said,  coming  forward, 
"  our  ancestors  have  not  been  friends,  I  am  told ; 
but  I  am  young,  1  feel  guiltless  of  the  past,  Avhatev- 
er  it  may  be,  and  have  no  wish  to  cherish  its  resent- 
ments or  its  hatreds.  I  therefore  come  to  you  hop- 
ing that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  grant  your 
neighborly  advice  and  IHendliiiess  to  one  who, 
though  a  stranger  to  this  place,  means  to  live  and 
die  in  the  home  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
him." 

My  brother  smiled  viiy  kindly,  and  held  out  his 
hand,  and  thus  a  league  of  amity  was  struck  between 
the 'last  of  the  De  Lansacs  and  the  last  of  the  De 
Sainte  Foys. 

I  had  always  deplored  the  old  feud,  but  I  had  my 
fears  about  this  reconciliation  ;  and  when  young  De 
Sainte  Foy,  who  did  much  need  my  brother's  ad- 
vice, became  a  frequent  visitor  at  our  house,  I 
plainly  told  those  fears  to  Leonard.  Lucie  was  very 
lovely  and  very  young.  What  if  this  young  gentle- 
man should  be  smitten  with  her,  and  win  her  heart ! 

"  Well,  and  if  they  should  love,  where  would  be 
the  harm  ?  "  he  replied,  very  kindly. 

Ah  !  what  changes  time  can  bring  in  its  train  ! 
My  brotlier  actually  wished  for  this  thing  ;  and  when 
months  passed,  and  no  sign  of  it  appeai'ed,  I  read 
disappointment  in  his  looks.  Well,  1,  too,  was  dis- 
appointed. Tliey  were  both  young,  both  handsome, 
both  gifted  and  good,  and  both  exactlj'  suited  to 
each  other,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  I  could  not  imag- 
ine how  they  met  without  pleasure  and  parted 
without  pain,  as  imconcerned  as  if  the  magic  of  the 
word  "  Love  "  did  not  exist  for  them.  Besides,  I 
longed  for  a  love-story.  There  had  been  none  in 
my  own  life ;  my  brother's  had  ended  in  bitterness. 
Wliy  would  not  these  perverse  young  tilings  give 
me  one?  It  would  have  been  so  pleasant  to  see 
them  adoring  each  other,  quarrelling  and  making 
it  up  again,  and  going  through  their  pretty  idyl  in 
the  green  garden  of  our  old  manor.  I  was  BoiTy 
that  they  did  not  care  for  each  other,  and  I  could 
not  help  saying  so  to  my  brotlier  one  evening  as  we 
walked  alone  in  the  gai-den.  Lucie  was  up  in  the 
tower ;  she  had  taken  a  gi-eat  fancy  to  it  of  late, 
and  went  uj)  to  it  every  evening. 

"  And  I,  too,  am  sorry,"  rei)lied  Leonard,  shak- 
ing his  gray  locks  regretfully  ;  "  for,  Bose,  I  like 
that  young  man  very  dearly ;  strange  that  a  De 
Lansac  should  say  so,  is  it  not  ?     But  he  does  not 


care  for  the  child,  and  love  will  be  free.  Where  is 
she  ?  In  the  tower,  as  usual.  Let  us  go  up  to  her. 
It  feels  close  down  here." 

1  do.  not  know  why  I  opposed  Leonard's  wish.  I 
seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil,  and 
yet  all  I  thought  of  was  that  the  staii-s  were  steep 
and  high,  and  that  the  exertion  would  be  too  much 
for  my  brother.  But  he  only  laughed,  and  said  he 
would  go  and  see  what  stars  the  child  was  reading 
uj>  there.  He  was  soon  tired,  as  I  had  foreseen, 
and  obliged  to  rest  on  the  dark  stairs  of  the  tower. 
A  soimd  of  voices  from  above  came  down  to  us. 
Lucie,  if  she  was  there,  was  not  alone.  I  heard  my 
brother  breathing  heavily. 

"  Leonard,"  I  whispered,  "  let  me  go,"  for  it  was 
a  man's  voice  that  mingled  with  hers. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he  put  me  by ;  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  seemed,  he  had  reached  the  door  and 
pushed  it  open.  I  followed  him  in.  Lucie  was 
alone  in  the  room.  Without  looking  at  her,  my 
brother  went  straight  to  the  window,  and  said,  calm- 
ly, "  You  may  come  in,  sir." 

And  thus  summoned,  young  Monsieur  de  Sainte 
Foy  left  the  balcony  and  entered  the  room.  I 
looked  at  them  both.  There  they  were  —  the  two 
ingrates  —  as  1  had  seen  them  so  many  years  be- 
fore; beautiful  and  deceiving,  again  betraying  1  lie 
kind  friend  and  the  generous  enemy ;  but  tlu  y 
were  younger  than  in  those  bygone  days,  and  I 
could  read  shame  and  grief  on  their  two  faces.  My 
brother  looked  at  them  with  the  very  look  which  I 
remembered,  —  a  cold  and  angry  look ;  and  he  said, 
in  a  cold  hard  voice,  — 

"  I  ha^e  read  somewhere  that  what  has  been  i.- ; 
that  the  same  men  and  women  live  again  and 
again  to  do  the  same  deeds  over  and  over,  and  I 
find  the  truth  of  it  tliis  day.  You,  Monsieur  de 
Sainte  Foy,  came  to  me,  your  hereditary  enemy, 
asking  our  old  animosity  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  when 
I  opened  my  house  to  you,  as  if  you  had  been  one 
of  its  sons,  you  abused  my  hospitality.  Even  so 
did  your  grandfather  act,  sir,  when  I  saved  his  life 
many  years  ago.  Hush  I  you  will  speak  ]U'esently. 
You,"  he  added,  turning  to  Lucie,  "  have  betraj'ed 
me,  your  adopted  father,  as  she  whose  image  you 
are  betrayed  me,  her  future  husband  ;  and,  true  to 
j'our  destiny,  you  chose  to  do  sowitli  the  descendant 
of  the  man  to  whom  'I  was  sacrificed.  I,  too,  ful- 
filled my  part  in  this  repetition  of  an  old  stor^•,  for 
I  was  blind,  trusting,  and  easily  deceived.  Well, 
as  I  acted  before  I  shall  act  again..  Let  the  lot  you 
have  chosen  be  your  lot.  You  want  this  young 
girl,  Monsieur  de  Sainte  Foy  ?  Take  her !  For 
the  sake  of  the  lew  drops  of  De  Lansac  blood  which 
flow  in  her  veins  she  may  remain  in  this  house  till 
she  becomes  your  wife  ;  but  I  shall  thank  you  both 
to  have  tlie  wedding  over  cpuckly,  and  then  let  me 
see  either  of  you  no  more." 

Lucie  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed 
pitifully  ;  but  the  young  man  became  crimson,  and 
said  passionately, — 

"  \  ou  wrong  us,  sir ;  we  have  been  imprudent, 
but  treachery  was  not  in  our  thoughts.  I  repeat  it, 
you  wrong  us." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  angiy  ?  "  replied  my  brother 
Leonard.  *'  Why,  you  could  not  help  yourselves. 
It  was  in  your  blood  to  betray  me,  and  it  was  my 
lot  to  be  deceived  by  you." 

"  All !  do  not  say  so,"  cried  Lucie,  attempting  to 
detain  him  as  he  turned  to  the  door ;  but  he  who 
had  so  loved  her  looked  at  her  so  coldly  that  she 
slu-ank  back  afraid.     So  we  left  them  ;  and,  turning 
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b:iek,  I  saw  her  sinkia<;  on  a  chair,  pule  as  tleath, 
whilst  her  lover  stood  looking  afler  my  brotlier, 
gnawing  his  nether  lip,  as  il'he  stifl  smarted  under 
Uio  Bting  of  thuse  bitter  words :  "  It  was  in  your 
blood  to  betray  me." 

Sad  anil  bitter  Avexe  the  days  that  foUoweti  this 
ill-fated  evening.  I  attempted  to  say  a  few  word? 
for  jHHjr  Lucie,  but  u\y  brother's  only  answer  was, 
"  Keep  her  out  of  my  si^tht  till  they  ai"e  married." 

He  was  a  wilful  man,  —  one,  too,  whom  the  n»em- 
ory  of  a  gi-eat  wrong  had  embittered.  It  was  use- 
less to  dispute  his  counuands,  and  I  told  Lucie  so. 

"  I  have  deserved  it,"  was  her  only  answer ;  and 
she  submitted,  and  kept  out  of  his  way. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  a  speedy  one,  according 
to  my  brother's  wish ;  but,  oh !  how  joyless  were 
the  few  preparations,  and  with  how  heavy  a  heart  I 
made  them  f  Three  days  before  that  appointed  for 
the  marria'^ie  I  again  tried  to  move  Leonard.  It 
was  a  clear  and  calm  evening,  and  we  sat  together 
fin  tlxe  wooden  bench  in  the  bower  where  the  dilap- 
idated Pan  is  ever  playing  on  a  broken  reed.  I 
plea<led  for  the  two  culprits.  I  s[)oke  of  their 
youtli,  of  the  wish  he  had  felt  for  tJieir  union,  of 
ibrgiveness  and  indulgence.  He  heard  me  out,  then 
said,  — 

"  I  trusted  tliem,  and  they  deceived  me  without 
need,  without  cause.  By  what  magic  can  I  ever 
trust  them  again  ?  " 

I  felt  silenced.  What  is  there,  indeed,  that  can 
restore  a  lost  faith  ?  Still,  I  was  seeking  for  some 
argument  wherewith  to  move  him,  when  we  were 
both  startled  by  a  sound  of  steps  on  the  gravelled 
j)ath.  Lucie  and  young  De  Sainte  Foy  stood  be- 
tbre  us.  My  brother's  pale  thin  face  took  a  slight 
hectic  tinge,  and  he  looked  angrily  at  them  both, 
but  said  not  one  word. 

"  Monsieur  de  Lansac,"  said  the  young  man,  — 
and  I  had  never  seen  a  nobler  and  a  more  loyal  look 
on  man's  face  than  I  then  saw  on  his,  — ''  we  would 
not  thus  intrude  upon  you  if  we  could  help  doing  so, 
but  we  cannot;  be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  bear 
with  us  tor  a  few  moments." 

"'  Speak,"  impatiently  said  my  brother. 

"  All  we  have  to  say  is  this  :  our  love  was  born 
and  ripened  in  ignorance ;  our  interviews  were  the 
result  of  accident ;  we  never  designed  to  deceive 
}  ou,  or  to  betray  yoiu*  trust,  and  you  have  laid  up- 
on us  the  burden  of  a  sin  and  a  shame  which,  how- 
ever much  appearances  may  condemn  us,  we  will 
not  iK'ar.  We  love  each  other  very  dearly,  but  hav- 
iui  no  other  means  to  convince  you,  we  have  re- 
' »1  \ed  to  part  forever  rather  than  give  you  the 
y'i<xhi  to  think  that  we,  the  descendants  of  two  who 
unhappily  wronged  you,  have  combined  to  betray 
you  in  your  old  age  as  you  were  betrayed  by  them 
in  your  youth.  In  your  presence,  therefore,  and 
with  her  full  consent,  I  give  up  all  claim  to  this 
young  lady's  love.  Here  I  bid  her  adieu  forever, 
and  let  the  bitterness  of  such  a  parting  atone  for 
the  imprudence  which  has  cost  us  both  so  dear." 

I  looked  at  Leonard ;  I  could  scarcely  see  him, 
mv  eyes  were  so  dim  with  tears ;  but  ho  replied  in 
a  low,  bitter  voice,  — 

"  Yes,  the  old  man  has  but  a  few  years  to  live. 
It  will  <lo  to  wait  till  he  is  in  his  grave,  will  it  not  ?  " 

"  Ah !  we  have  not  <leserved  this  !  "  cried  Lucie. 

"No,  we  have  not  deserved  it,"  answered  her 
lover.  "  Sir,  you  wrong  us  very  much  indeed.  A 
thou'jrht  so  cruel  as  that  of  waiting  for  your  death 
n"ver  came  to  us.  Our  |)artiug  is  to  be  irrevocable. 
-My  house  and  land  are  to  be  sold,  and  the  first  ves- 


sel which  leaves  Marseilles  will  take  me  to  India. 
We  may  never  meet  again,  and  if  we  do,  years  will 
have  passed  over  us,  —  years  and  their  changes. 
If  you  do  not  trqst  us,  if  you  think  we  an;  acting  a 
part  and  speculating  on  your  grave,  tlxe  sin  be  yours, 
not  ours." 

'•  Marvellous ! "  replied    my    brother    Leonard, 
with  a  low,  ironical  laugh.     "  A  young  man  gives 


up  his  mistress,  a  girl  gives  up  her  lover,  and  all 

y-headed  old  i 
me  to  believe  it.' 


ibr  the  sake  of  a  gray- 


1  man  !     Do  not  ask 


"  Sir,  it  is  not  merely  for  your  sake  that  we  part," 
said  young  De  Sainte  Foy,  with  an  auOTj-  light  in 
his  diirk  eye  ;  "  it  is  also  for  the  sake  ot  our  hopor. 
Our  error  has  sullied  it,  but  our  sacrifice  shall  re- 
deem it ;  and  you  yourself,  sir,  you  our  accuser, 
shall  confess  it." 

My  brother  was  staggered,  but  he  would  not  re- 
lent. 

"  Yes,  —  yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  impatiently  ; 
"  }  ou  think  I  am  one  of  those  soft-hearted  stage  fa- 
thers, who  forgive  tlie  sinners  and  bestow  their 
blessing  in  the  last  act.  You  ai'c  mistaken.  If  Lu- 
cie gives  you  up,  she  nmst  give  you  up  entirely. 
Do  )'ou  hear,  both  of  you,  —  entirely  ?  I  ask  for  no 
sacrifice;  I  expect  none.  But  if  you  do  give  up  this 
thing  for  the  sake  of  your  honor,  you  must  not  look 
back.'^ 

"  We  mean  it  so,"  answered  the  young  man,  in  a 
low  tone.  "  Lucie."  He  turned  to  her.  .  She 
twined  her  arms  around  his  neck ;  for  a  few  mo- 
ments they  stood  before  us  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
clasped  in  so  passionate  an  embrace  that  it  seemed 
as  if  tliey  could  nt'ver  again  be  sundered.  Neither 
spoke,  neither  wept ;  but  when  I  looked  at  them  — 
so  young,  so  fond,  so  noble,  and  so  handsome  — 
and  tliought  that  they  were  to  part,  I  could  not  re- 
strain my  tears.  My  brother  looked  on  unmoved, 
and  uttered  not  a  word  of  relenting.  Young  Mon- 
sieur de  Sainte  Foy  at  length  put  her  by,  and 
walked  away  \\T.thout  bidding  us  adieu.  She  stood 
looking  after  him,  pale  and  tearless. 

"  Lucie,"  quietly  said  my  brother,  "  you  may  call 
him  back,  if  you  repent  yoiu*  choice." 

She  looked  at  him  swifth-,  witli  a  vague  hope, 
poor  child ;  but  there  was  no  relenting  in  my  broth- 
er's eye,  so  her  face  fell  a  little,  and  she  only  shook 
her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  do  not  repent." 

I  have  otleu  wondered  how  my  dear  brother,  so 
generous,  so  kind,  could  be  so  hard  to  these  two. 
But  lie  had  trusted  Iheui  entirely,  and  it  pierced  his 
veiy  heart  that  they  should  have  deceived  him.  In- 
deed, there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
done  so.  It  must  have  been  the  waywanlness  of 
youth  which  allured  them  into  this  needless  secrecy, 
giving  sweetness  to  a  hidden  love.  I  could  have 
made  all  these  allowances  for  tliem,  it  seemed  to  mq ; 
but  Leonard  could  not.  He  was  hard  because  he  was 
lumself  the  soul  of  truth  and  honor,  and  he  was  un- 
relenting because  tlie  mcmtjry  of  his  old  wrong  had 
never  left  him.  It  may  also  be,  that  in  his  secret 
heart  he  thouuht  to  try  the  two  culprits  for  a  time, 
and  forgive  them  in  the  end  ;  but  it  was  not  to  ])e. 

Lucie  bore  this  gi-eat  trial  with  quiet  fortitmle. 
She  U.oked  i)ale,  and  her  old  jovousness  was  gone ; 
but  if  she  grieved  or  wept,  she  kept  both  tears  and 
sorrows  to  herself.  To  my  brother  she  was  as  gen- 
tle and  affectionate  as  ever.  His  manner  to  her  waa 
unaltered,  save  for  a  slight  shade  —  a  verv-  slight 
shade  —  of  more  tenderness.  I  tliink  my  heart 
must  have  been  young  still  in  those  days,  for  I  kept 
on  hoping  to  the  last.     I  used  to  watch  my  brother 
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Leonanl's  face,  trying  to  read  signs  of  pity  or  for- 
giveaoss  in  his  harsh  featurt'S,  but  I  saw  them  not. 
Then,  I  confess  it,  1  acted  a  little  part.  I  would 
sigh  deeply  within  his  hearing,  or  Jook  persistently 
at  the  chitean  of  the  Sainte  r^ov's,  when  we  were 
all  in  the  garden,  or  murmur  a  "  Four  child  ! "  when- 
ever Lucie  left  the  toovdl  ;  but  my  brother  would  not 
see,  he  would  not  hear,  — he  never  questioned  me, 
nor  gave  me  the  opportunity  I  wanted.  At  length 
I  got  desperate,  ana  spoke  to  him  one  evening. 

"Leonard,"  I  said,  "will  you  not  relent?  Do 
vou  know  that  young  De  Sainte  Foy's  house  and 
land  are  for  sale,  and  will  go  to  the  highest  bidder  ?^ 
Do  you  know  tliat  he  sails  for  India  to-morrow  on 
board  the  Memphis  ?  " 

"  You  have  seen  him,"  siud  Leonard,  knitting  his 
heavv  eyebrows,  "  and  he  has  asked  vou  to  say  all 
this  to  nie  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  him,  but  not  spoken  to  him,"  I  re- 
plied, a  little  angrily.  "  He  is  the  shadow  of  his 
former  self,  —  so  pale,  so  worn,  so  sad,  has  he  grown 
at  all  this.     Do  not  let  him  go,  Leonard." 

"  He  will  come  back  when  I  am  in  my  grave," 
answered  Leonard,  moodily.  It  was  useless  to  ar- 
gue. Mistrust  had  taken  an  iron  grasp  of  him,  and 
would  not  let  him*go  again. 

On  the  evening  of  tiie  following  day  we  missed 
Lucie.  Genevi6ve  told  us  that  Mademoiselle  had 
gone  up  to  the  tower ;  I  guessed  what  had  taken 
her  there,  but  Leonard  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
she  might  wish  for  solitude,  for  he  said  to  hie, 
"  Let  us  go  to  her." 

Never  shall  1  forget  the  si^ht  that  met  us  as  we 
entered  that  ill-fated  room.  It  was  full  of  a  broad 
ruddy  glow  which  came  from  the  sea,  lighting  up 
the  coast  for  miles  around ;  a  vessel  was  on  fire ! 
My  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  in  the  horror  of  that 
moment,  and  yet  how  I  remember  the  pale  evening 
sky,  with  the  round  white  moon,  and  Lucie's  ghast- 
ly face  and  wild  eyes,  as  she  stood  gazing  on  the 
cruel  sight  in  mute  despair  ! 

My  brother  stared  at  the  burning  vessel.  "  God 
forgive  me,  miserable  sinner  !  "  he  cried,  — "  God 
forrive  mc  ! "  And  he  sank  back  with  a  groan, 
and  would  have  fallen  but  for  me. 

He  never  recovered  that  blow ;  for  it  was  the 
Memphis  whose  destruction  we  thus  witnessed,  and 
young  De  Sainte  Foy,  who  had  sailed  in  her,  was 
not  amongst  the  few  who  escaped  to  tell  her  lam- 
entable hIstor}^  lie  was  the  last  of  his  name, 
and  with  him  ended  the  line  of  our  hereditary  ene- 
mies. 

And  Leonard,  as  I  said,  never  recovered  that 
blow.  His  vigorous  old  age  gave  place  to  decrepi- 
tude ;  his  gray  hairs  grew  white,  his  form  was  bent, 
his  steps  became  feeble  and  unsteady.  The  knowl- 
edge tnat  his  mistrust  and  hardness  had  doomed 
that  brave  and  true  young  man  to  a  cruel  death, 
and  condemned  Lucie,  his  darling,  to  go  through 
the  agony  of  such  a  grief,  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.     He  brooded  over  the  thought  incessantly. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  that  part  of  the  gar- 
den where  he  could  sit  and  look  at  the  chateau  of 
the  De  Sainte  De  Foys,  now  closed  forever  on  its 
ancient  tenants,  was  that  which  he  liked  best.  He 
would  sit  there,  gazing  at  the  shutrup  mansion,  for 
hours  at  a  time.  When  I  tried  to  rouse  him  from 
this  bitter  contt^mplation,  he  only  shook  his  head 
and  said,  "  It  was  an  old  quarrel,  a  long  quarrel ; 
it  lasted  ages,  but  the  De  Sainte  Foys  had  the  best 
of  it  in  the  long  run.  Rose.  Far  better  perish  on 
board  the  burning  Memphis,  —  better  lose  love  and 


life  for  honor,  than  live  to  be  a  hard  and  rt'vennreful 
old  man."  This  was  the  tliought  that  was  killing 
him.  "  Make  him  forget,"  .said  the  doctor  whom  I 
called  in,  "  and  then  you  may  hope  to  save  him." 

Make  him  forget  I  I  would  have  laid  down,  my 
life  for  it,  —  O,  how  gladly!  —  bui-it  passed  my 
power;  Lucie  herself  did'  Iut  best  and  failed. 
What  she  really  felt  and  suffered  she  never  showed. 
She  was  a  generous  little  creature,  and  from  the 
first  she  buried  her  grief  deep  in  her  heart,  and 
kept  it  there  ftist  locked  from  our  view.  Her  one 
thought  seemed  to  be  to  cling  to  Leonard.  He  no 
longer  read  now,  though  when  he  could  not  go  to 
the  garden  to  look  at  the  chateau  of  the  De  Sainte 
Foys  he  would  sit  in  the  library  with  a  book  lying 
unread  before  him,  his  moody  eyes  ever  seeming  to 
gaze  on  the  tragic  ending  of  the  ill-fated  Meniphi.s. 
But  no  more  then  than  formerly  could  he  escape 
Lucie.  She  would  steal  in  ujK>n  him  as  she  had  so 
oflen  stolen  in  her  childhood,  and  lay  her  cheek  to 
his  fondly  and  silently.  I  do  believe  she  had  never 
loved  him  more  tenderly  than  she  did  then,  per- 
haps because  of  the  same  deep  grief  through  which 
they  both  suffei-ed,  and  which,  as  I  saw  with  an 
aching  heart,  was  wasting  them  both  away.  This 
had  lasted  three  weeks,  —  weeks  as  long  as  years, 
—  when  the  end  came.  We  were  all  sitting  in  the 
garden,  I  remember,  in  that  very  arbor  where  the. 
poor  god  Pan  is  ever  piping  away,  when  Gene- 
vieve came  up  to  us  with  startled  looks. 

"  Monsieur  !  —  Mademoiselle  !  "  she  gasped.  "  He 
is  alive  !  —  here  he  is  I  " 

My  brother  rose  as  with  an  electric  shock.  He 
strode  towards  her ;  he  pushed  her  away,  and  then 
young  De  Sainte  Foy  stood  living  before  us. 
"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  intrude  upon 
you ;  but  my  life  has  been  saved  by  a  miracle,  and 
as  I  am  told  that  the  report  of  my  death  has  been 
a  heavy  trouble  to  you,  I  come  —  " 

He  did  not  go  on. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  gasped  my  brother.  "  Thank 
Grod  !     But  it  is  too  much  ;  ah  !  it.  is  too  much." 

And  it  was  too  much  indeed  I  The  joy  was  too 
exqiusite  and  too  great  for  his  true  heart,  for  as  he 
uttered  the  words  he  sank  back  on  his  seat  and 
died.  What  sorrow,  what  faith  betrayed,  and 
love  lost,  had  not  done,  the  joy  of  seeing  his  heredi- 
tary foe  safe  and  Avell  before  him,  did. 

My  little  tale  is  told.  I  am  very  happy,  for  my 
dearest  Leonard  has  only  gone  before,  and  the  two 
whom  we  both  loved  so  dearly  are  blest.  "Yes,  I 
am  happy  ;  but  you  know  now  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  that  the  lot  of  some  is  to  suffer,  and  tliat  of 
others  to  look  on.  This  was  certainly  my  lot,  and 
maybe  that  is  why,  though  so  liappy,  I  sometimes 
feel  rather  useless.  My  part  is  ended,  and  all  I 
can  do  now  is  to  remember  what  I  can  see  no  more. 
Be  it  so ;  memory,  too,  is  sweet. 


BRITISH  PEARLS. 

Seneca,  the  Roman  moralist,  found  fault  with  a 
patrician  lady  of  his  accjuaintance  for  wearing  a 
whole  fbrtune  in  her  ears ;  not  meaning  to  insinuate 
that  the  said  ears,  like  pinky  Venus-shells,  were  a 
fortune  in  themselves,  —  for,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
was  above  such  fadaisca,  —  but  because  iie  was 
aghast  at  the  millions  of  sesterces  represented  by 
each  of  her  pearl  eardrops.  The  taste  for  pearls  is 
of  very  great  antiquity,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  are  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Old  Testament, 
—  viz.  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  in  conjunction  with  coral. 
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Solomon's  merchant  navy  traded  to  Oriniizd  and 
Ind,  iwssihly  even  to  Ceylon ;  yet,  though  Ids  sliips 
are  recorded  to  have  brought  baek  consignments 
of  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  and  doubtless  precious 
stones  also,  we  he:ir  nothing  of  ]>earl8  in  the  enu- 
meration of  their  master's  riches.  However,  in  the 
New  Testament  we  find  the  ''  pearl  of  great  price  " 
employed,  :i*t  an  image  familiar  to  oriental  minds, 
to  typify  something  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
value ;  and  in  after  years,  throughout  the  flowery 
hinguage  of  Eastern  poets  and  improvisatores, 
"  fair  and  spotless  as  a  pearl  "  became  proverbial, 
more  especially  in  i-eference  to  the  unsullied  purity 
of  virtue.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  pearl- 
oysters  of  Ceylon  or  Uie  Persian  Gulf  were  un- 
known to  Solomon  or  to  his  Phoenician  ally,  Hiram 
king  of  Tvre,  whose  ships  traded  far  and  wide, 
and  pQssibfy  rounded  the  Cape  of  Storms  centuries 
before  Vasco  di  Garaa  renamed  it  the  "  Cape  of 
Crood  Hope  "  on  his  way  to  India. 

Pearls  appear  to  have  been  known  at  Rome  after 
the  Jugurthine  War  (they  are  still  found  off  the 
Algerine  coast  at  tlie  present  day),  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  taking  of  Alexandria  that  they  be- 
came universally  iashionable  in  the  imperial  city. 
Previously  to  tliis,  however,  the  fame  of  the  pearls 
of  Britain  had  reached  the  ears  of  Julius  Ca;sar  in 
Gaul ;  nay,  Suetonius  declares  that  the  cupidity  of 
the  future  emperor,  who  had  a  pretty  taste  for  gems 
and  ohjttx  de  luxe  of  everj'  description,  was  the 
main  inducement  for  his  first  invasion  of  Britain, 
where  he  "hoped  to  }>o8se88  himself  of  some  of  these 
pearly  treasures.  After  the  occupation  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  we  find  Csesar  presenting  a  buck- 
ler, incrusted  with  Britannic  pearls,  to  Venus  Gene- 
trix,  suspending  it  as  a  votive  offering  in  the  tem- 
ple of  that  goddess  at  Rome.  Pliny  takes  care  to 
mention  that  the  inscription  recorded  their  British 
origin  (this  alone  implies  that  oriental  pearls  must 
have  been  already  well  known),  and  he  rather 
seems  to  disparage  the  gift  on  that  account;  but 
the  Roman  ladies  were  apparently  of  a  different 
opinion,  for  Britannic  pearls  speedily  became  the 
rage,  and  enormous  sums  were  given  for  choice 
specimens  by  the  fair  leaders  of  toti  at  Rome,  Pom- 
peii, and  "  shining  "  Baia;,  the  Biarritz  of  imperial 
Rome.  Autonv,  or  as  some  allege,  Agrippa, 
brought  a  pearl  from  Egypt  so  large  that,  cut  in 
half,  it  formed  a  pair  of  earrings  for  the  statue  of 
Venus  in  the  Pantheon ;  but  this  was  of  course  an 
oriental  or  an  African  gem.  Tlie  Roman  ladies 
wore  jxjarls  in  their  hair  an<l  on  various  parts  of 
their  dress,  even  on  the  straps  of  their  sandals,  as 
well  as  on  their  arms,  neck,  and  ears.  In  the  lat- 
ter tliev  were  frequently  worn,  as  wo  leai'n  from 
Pliny,  loowly  strung  together  in  separate  drops, 
when  they  wore  tenned  crotalia,  or  castanet-pen- 
dants,  and  the  fair  wearers  took  a  childish  delight 
in  the  rattling  of  these  drops  as  they  clicked  against 
ciich  other  with  every  movement  of  the  head.  Pliny 
denounces  the  new  "  sensation  "  very  warmly,  com- 
plaining that  the  malady  had  reached  even  the 
common  people,  who  liad  a  proverbial  saying  that 
"  a  pearl  worn  by  a  woman  in  public  is  as  gooti  as 
a  lictor  belbre  her."  He  further  makes  mention 
of  a  wedding-feast,  at  which  Lollia  Paulina,  the 
wife  of  Caligula,  was  present,  covered  with  emeralds 
and  pearls  disposed  in  alternate  layers  and  rows  on 
hff  nead  and  hair,  woven  into  wreaths,  hanging 
from  her  ears,  encircling  her  neck,  arms,  and  fin- 
gers, and  decorating  every  part  of  her  dress.  He 
gravely  censures  this  prodigal  display,  and  appraises 


it  at  no  less  than  £300,000  of  our  money.  The 
Britannic  pearls  were  held  in  peculiar  estimation 
by  these  dainty  dames  for  their  pinky  hue  (at  the 
present  day  those  that  come  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  golden  yellow,  and  the  Ceylon  specimens  most- 
ly white),  and  the  oriental  ones  seem  for  a  time  to 
have  gone  more  or  less  out  of  fasluon.  In  reference 
to  Britain,  Tacitus,  in  his  Affrirola,  mentions  that 
pearls  of  a  "  tawny  livid  color "  were  frecjuently 
tlirown  up  by  the  waves  on  its  shores,  and  then  col- 
lected by  the  islanders ;  but  these,  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  tint,  were  in  all  probability  bits  of 
amber,  rounded  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  such  as  may  be  picked  up  at  the  present  day 
aft^r  any  great  storm  on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
coasts.  We  should  note,  however,  that  Venerable 
Bede,  writing  some  centuries  later,  but  quoting 
apparently  from  Solinus,  says  that  "  excellent  ^ear/s 
are  found  in  the  British  seas,  various  in  color, 
though  principally  white." 

Meantime,  in  the  prodigal  age  of  imperial  Rome, 
while  the  husbands  spent  half  their  incomes  on 
banquets  of  nightingales'  tongues  and  Kentish 
oysters  from  the  "  Rutupian  bottom,"  the  latter 
being  imported  at  fabulous  prices,  —  their  wives,  as 
Seneca  hints,  hung  the  other  half  from  their  ears  in 
the  shape  of  British  i)earls.  Fashion,  no  less  than 
history,  proverbially  repeats  itself;  and  since  gold 
and  silver  dust  lor  the  hair,  African  cosmetics,  and 
other  adventitious  aids  to  beauty,  after  being  a  cry- 
ing evil  in  Juvenal's  days,  have  lately  returned  to 
us  in  full  force,  so  likewise  are  British,  and  more 
particularly  Scotch,  pearls  daily  more  sought  after 
by  tlie  fau-  sex.  Even  Cleopatra's  extravagant  feat 
of  dissolving  a  costly  pearl  in  vinegar  and  drinking 
it  off  at  a  banquet,  had  its  exact  parallel  in  Eng- 
land during  Elizabeth's  reign.  That  grave  and 
otherwise  frugal  citizen.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  is 
said  to  have  reduced  to  powder  a  pearl  valued  at 
£15,000,  and  to  have  drunk  it  in  a  glass  of  wine  to 
tlie  health  of  her  Majesty,  thereby  winning  his 
wager  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  as  to  which  of 
them  would  give  the  most  costly  dinner.  But  the 
material  for  this  ruinous  toast  was  in  all  probability 
like  its  Egyptian  prototype,  an  oriental  sj)ecinien. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Scotch  pearls  were  celebrat- 
ed on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  their  size  and 
beauty,  and  their  peculiar  pink  hue  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  foreign  magnates.  The  famous  hussar- 
jacket  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  entirely  covered  with 
pearl  embroidery,  was  largely  indebted  for  its 
sheeny  splendor  to  Scottish  pearls.  But  pearls 
are  fragile  things  to  hold,  ana  at  court  festivities 
the  prince's  track  in  a  waltz  was  marked  by  a  show- 
er of  pearls  scattered  profusely  around  liim ;  while 
tlie  wear  and  t«ar  incidental  to  donning  and  dofliug 
the  precious  garment  was  a  small  fortune  to  his 
valet,  who  carefully  gathered  up  tlie  cast-off  wealth 
of  his  master  from  the  dii!ssing-rooni  floor, 

Nor  in  these  early  days  was  Ireland  behindhand 
in  contributing  gems  "  rich  and  rare "  from  her 
loughs  and  streams.  Many  beautiful  pearls  were 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Donegal  and  Idayo,  and 
other  districts  beyond  the  Pale ;  and  on  October  18, 
1G88,  we  find  Sir  Robert  Reading  corresponding 
with  the  Royal  Society  on  the  structure,  color,  and 
so  forth  of  the  Irish  jiearls.  In  England,  the  pearls 
from  the  river  Irt,  in  Cumberland,  became  so  noted 
that,  "  fair  as  Irton  pearls "  l)ecame  a  proverbial 
bywonl  in  the  North  country.  The  river  Conway, 
in  Wales,  was  also  famous ;  and  at  the  present  day 
the  fresh-water  mussels   are  called  by  the  Welsn 
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coTuitryfolk  "  delnge-slicll.*,"  from  their  8U])iwse(l 
oricrin'in  Noah's  i\ood.  Sir  R.  Wynne  nresonted  :v 
niagnififent  pearl  from  the  Conway  to  Catharine  of 
Bra^anza,  mieen  of  Charles  II.,  ami  it  still  figures 
as  one  of  the  principal  ailornments  of  the  royal 
crown.  ITiou^h  the  mania  for  native  neai'ls  seems 
to  have  partially  died  out  in  the  next  lialf-century, 
yet  between  1761  and  1764,  pearls  to  the  value  of 
£10,000  were  sent  to  Lond(m  trom  the  rivers  Tay 
and  Isla,  then,  as  now,  the  principal  centre  of  the 
Scottish  jiearl-fisheries.  But,  as  Mr.  Bertram 
justly  remarks,  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  corre- 
sponding three  vears  of  the  present  century  repre- 
sents far  more  than  double  that  amount,  and  it  in- 
creases every  year.  We  oavc  the  revival  of  this 
ancient  industry  to  the  discernment  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  a  foreign  dealer  in  gems  at  Edinburgh, 
who,  having  occasionally  met  with  fine  pearls  said 
to  come  from  the  Scotch  rivers,  was  so  attracted  by 
their  size  and  beauty,  that  he  resolved  to  collect 
them  in  a  systematic  way,  by  travelling  through 
the  country  and  buying  up  all  the  good  specimens 
he  could  find.  Tliis  stimulated  the  search  for  more  : 
and  the  visits  of  the  foreign  gentleman,  who  ga^■e 
such  goixl  prices,  soon  sent  man,  woman,  and  child 
into  the  loehs  and  streams,  groping  for  mussels,  and 
prizing  them  open  in  search  of  their  occasional 
precious  contents.  On  the  classic  banks  of  "  bon- 
nie  Doon,"  which  at  one  time  had  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  its  pearls,  the  mussel-hunt  grew  so  keen 
among  the  Ayrshire  folk  after  the  jeweller's  visit, 
that  it  became  locally  known  as  the  "  pearl-fever." 
Nor  is  it  surprisin-;  that  the  epidemic  should  be 
catching,  when  we  learn  that  in  1863  the  Avages 
paid  by  him  to  those  employed  in  pearl-fishing  on 
his  account  exceeded  £150  a  month,  while  there 
were  besides  many  otlier  fishers  who  traded  inde- 
Iien<lently,  making  a  very  comfortable  living  by  an 
occupation  wliich  involved  no  capital  and  compara- 
tively slight  exertion.  Tlie  mussels  are  usually 
founfi  in  the  clearer  parts  of  the  stream  ;  and  if  ly- 
ing too  deep  to  be  reached  by  the  hand,  are  easily 
captured  by  inserting  a  stick  between  the  gaping 
shells,  which  instantfy  close  upon  it,  and  both  are 
drawn  up  together.  It  would  seem  that,  on  an  av- 
erage, one  mussel  in  every  100  or  130  contains  a 
pearl,  though  this  is  of  course  a  variable  calculation. 
Mr.  Unger  was  rewarded  for  liis  spirited  exei-tions 
bv  gi-adually  collecting  a  large  number  of  remark- 
ably fine  sixjcimens,  which  commanded  prices  vary- 
ing'from  £5  to  £60;  and  titled,  nav  even  royal  la- 
dies, caught  the  infection,  and  eagerly  sought  after 
these  Scottish  gems,  lljeir  fame  soon  spread  to 
the  Continent,  esjjecially  to  France,  where  the  Em- 
press pjUgdnie,  herself  on  one  side  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction, postjesses  a  splendid  necklace  formed  en- 
tiiely  of  Scottish  i)earls.  Moi-e  recently  foreign 
agents  have  appeared  in  the  north  in  quest  of  these 
;:eius,  and  the  trade  waxes  brisker  than  ever. 
Nay,  even  the  Australians,  bent  np<m  acclimatiza- 
tion projects,  are  anxious  to  import  the  pearl-mus- 
sel to  their  rivers.  Nor  is  the  fishery  confined  to 
the  Tay,  the  I)«x)n,  or  the  Isla.  Other  streams, 
such  as' the  Clyde,  Earn,  Teith,  Ythan,  Forth,  &e. 
yield  a  fiiir  nuota  of  pearlv  treasure,  according  to 
the  nature  oi  their  beds.  I'here  are  four  sjx'cies  of 
fresh-water  mussels  in  the  British  islands,  of  '.vhieh 
the  usual  fluviatile  sort  {Alnsinoihm  mnrtfaritifiro) 
does  not  object  to  a  habiti\t  among  rocks  and  stones  ; 
whereas  its  cousin  {Atimlnn  ryntieufi),  of  h  lar;!;er 
size  and  more  homely  exterior,  prefers  the  muddy 
ooze  of  lakc-lx»ttoms,  or  the  sandy  reaches  of  our 


wilier  and  mure  placid  streams.  Loch  Tay  is  also 
very  prolific  in  mussels;  and  the  late  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane  had  a  fine  collection  of  pearls  gathered 
from  its  waters.  The  partial  laving  dry  of  Loch 
Vennacher,  in  constructing  a  sluice  for  the  Glas- 
gow water-works,  revealed  a  iireai  quantity  of  mus- 
sels, wherein  many  fine  pearls  were  found  by  the 
laborers.  Tliis  incident  suggested  to  Mr.  Unger 
the  idea  of  systematically  dredging  this  and  other 
lochs,  and  of  examining  their  beds  by  means  of  div- 
ing apparatus  :  but  the  muddy  nature  of  their  bot- 
toms proved  a  great  bar  to  success:  and  on  the 
whole,  the  experiment  did  not  reward  his  explo- 
rations. We  regret,  moreover,  to  hear  that,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  marine  pearl-fisheries  of  Ceylon 
for  manj'  years,  several  of  the  Scottish  streams  are 
nearly  exhausted  of  their  mussels  by  over-fifhing ; 
and  unless  the  reformed  Parliament  furnishes  us 
with  a  "  Pearl-mussel  Act,"  there  is  some  danger 
of  these  moUusks  becoming  extinct  in  a  few  years. 

The  origin  of  pearls  was  a  subject  of  much  spec- 
ulation in  ancient  times,  and  still  pi-ovokes  consid- 
erable discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  among 
zoologists.  Tlie  ancients  fabled  that  they  were 
originally  drops  of  rain ,  or  dew,  which,  falling  into 
the  half-opened  shells,  were  converted  by  the  ani- 
mal into  pearls  by  some  occult  process  of  nature, 
"  plastic  force,"  or  what  not.  This  theory  is 
gravely  advanced  by  Pliny,  who,  in  his  chapter  on 
pearl-oysters,  avers  further  that  pink  jjcarls  are 
produced  only  upon  sunny  days,  whila  the  dul!- 
hued  specimens  are  due  to  a  cloudy  sky,  &c. 
Dioscorides,  avIio  ought  to  have  known  better, 
seems  to  incline  to  the  same  opinion,  fdutf  de 
mieu.r.  Moore  poetically  alludes  to  the  theory  in 
the  well-known  lines :  — 

"  Ami  precious  the  tenr  as  the  rain  from  the  sky, 
Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea." 

In  connection  with  Pliny's  statement,  that  the 
deep-sea  pearl-oj-sters  are  accompanied  by  sea- 
dogs,  who  act  as  their  faithful  guards,  Pnxiopius 
(I)e  Bello  Peru.  h.  i.  c.  14)  tells  a  whimsical  story. 
He  avers  that  the  sea-<logs  [qy.  dog-fish  ?  ]  are 
great  admirers  of  the  pearl-fisli,  and  follow  them 
out  to  sea ;  that  when  the  sea-dogs  are  j)re?gefl  by 
hunger,  they  go  in  quest  of  prey,  and  then  i-eturn 
to  the  viiinity  of  the  oysters  and  gaze  upon  them. 
Now  a  certain  fisherman  had  noticed  thest'  platonic 
loves  of  pearl-oyster  and  sea-dog,  and,  watching  his. 
opportunity  when  the  mollusk  was  deprived  of  it.s 
faithfid  sentry,  who  was  absent  for  a  while  in 
seareh  of  foorl,  pounced  upon  the  defenceless  oys- 
ter, and  made  for  the  shore  with  his  prize.  But 
the  sea-dog,  having  taken  a  hasty  meal,  hurried 
back  on  the  fins  of  love  to  the  vicinity  of  his 
beloved,  arriving  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  retreating  robber.  Before  the  latter  could 
reacli  the  shore  he  was  overtaken  by  the  sea-dog, 
and  a  fierce  stiuggle  ensued  for  the  pearl-fish. 
Finding  himself  getting  the  worst  of  it,  the  fisher- 
man made  a  last  effort,  and  threw  the  i)earl-fish 
high  and  dry  on  the  strand,  whereupon  he  was  at 
once  "torn  in  pieces"  (see  Procopius)  by  its  infu- 
riated ])rotector.  Unluckily  we  are  not  informed 
whence  Procopius  derived  this  extraordinary 
legend,  which,  as  a  tmveller's  tale,  combining  the 
poetic  with  the  popular-scientific  element,  throws 
the  fictions  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo  comjiletely 
into  the  shade. 

But  to  retiu-n  to  the  formation  of  pearls.  Mod- 
ern naturalists,  atler  much  patient  iuA  estigation, 
generally  ascribe  their  origin  to  an  irritation  pro- 
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(luccd  by  the  intrusion  v{  80iiie  forei;;n  bo<ly,  such 
as  a  grain  cif  sand  or  prit  into  the  shell  or  body  of 
the  mollufik  ;  thi.i  partiolu  bcooniin>r,  in  due  time, 
by  a  patholoj^ical  procesn,  covered  over  with  a  cal- 
t-areoiis  secretion  de^)osited  thereon  in  successive 
layers  or  lainellations. 

The  late  Professor  Quokctt  subjected  a  sea-jx^arl 
to  microsco|»ie  examination,  and  found  the  nucleus 
to  be  a  minute  jjortion  of  steel,  pn)bably  from  its 
iK)>ition  part  of  the  blade  of  an  oyster-knife,  which, 
having  cliip|X'd  ofl'  in  a  vain  attempt  to  open  the 
oyster,  had  Ixen  coated  over  with  pearly  matter  by 
the  mollusk.  The  exact  chemical  comi>osition  of 
tliis  secretion,  termed  nacre  by  zoologists,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  its  calca- 
reous origin  would  account  tor  Cleonatra's  pearl 
l»eing  so  easily  soluble  in  vinegar.  ITie  material 
is  deiK)sited  in  irreguhir  layers,  overlapping  each 
other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edges  of  the  suc- 
cessive nacreous  coats  present  when  highly  magni- 
fied sharply  serrated  outlines ;  and  it  is  not  uu- 
j)robable  tliat  to  this  irregidarity  of  deposition 
pearls  are  indebted  for  their  i)eculiar  sheeny  lustre. 
The}-  are  usually  found  between  the  mantle  or 
shell-secreting  membrane  and  the  shell  itself;  but 
tliey  .ilso  not  unfrequently  occur  loose  in  the  vis- 
cera or  muscles  of  the  animal.  Those  of  a  per- 
fectly spherical  form  are  seldom  met  with,  except 
loose  in  the  interior  of  the  moUusk ;  and  those 
wliich  adhere  to  the  shell,  being  irregular  in  shape 
and  less  iniiibrm  in  color,  are  probably  prominences 
or  protuberances  of  the  shell  covered  over  with 
nacreous  matter,  rather  than  time  pearls.  Other 
zoologists  have,  indeed,  held  (with  TertuUian  of 
old,  who  calls  them  "maladies  of  shell-fish,  or 
warts  ")  that  tliey  originate  in  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  fish,  which  may  not  in  all  cases  be  awai*e  of 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  within  its  frame. 
The  latter  theory  is  somewhat  at  variance  witli  the 
speculations  of  a  recent  writer,  who  stands  up 
stoutly  for  tlie  intelligence  and  aesthetic  develop- 
ment of  the  oyster,  which,  as  he  declares,  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  heart,  and  is,  perchance,  not  insensible 
to  the  tender  passion ! 

As  to  the  color  of  pearls,  there  has  always  exist- 
ed ^reat  diversity  of  opinion.  Sir  Robert  Reading, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  apparently 
attributes  their  hue  to  tlie  central  node  or  nucleus, 
aflinning  that  pearls,  if  once  of  a  dark  tint,  will 
never  clear.  But  his  theory  has  been  completely 
upset  by  recent  investigations,  8j)ccimens  iiaving 
been  found  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  white 
wthout,  but  perfectl}'  dark  within  ;  and  pearls  dis- 
colored by  age  have  been  sometimes  restored  by  skil- 
fully removing  the  outer  layer  of  nacre  altogether. 
Linniuus  satisfactorily  proved,  by  a  series  of  exper- 
iments on  the  fresh-water  mussel  of  Sweden,  that 
irritation,  residting,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  a 
pathological  process  of  nature,  is  Uie  primary  ori- 
gin of  the  jMiarl  being  formed,  lie  suggested  a 
plan  to  the  Swedish  government  of  boring  holes 
through  the  shell,  and  intnxlucing  a  wire  liaving 
minute  grains  of  sand  fixed  thereon  between  the 
shell  and  the  fish.  His  plan  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
rewanl  him  witlj  pearls  to  the;  value  of  £450,  but, 
proving  unremunerative  as  a  conunercial  venture 
on  any  large  scale,  it  was  finally  abantloued.  ITie 
industrious  Chinese  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
breeding  ]>earl-mussels  in  tanks,  and,  following  the 
same  theory  as  that  projwunded  by  Linnaeus,  of 
introducing  wires  within  the  shell  to  which  small 
shot  or  spherical  pieces  of  shell  are  affixed.     They 


do  not,  however,  Ixne  the  shell  of  the  mussel,  but, 
gently  forcing  open  the  valves,  introduce  the  wire 
through  the  opening  into  the  interior.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  the  particles  so  introduced  are  found 
covered  over  with  a  perfect  coat  of  nacreous  mat- 
ter, and  if  left  untoucheil  for  a  year  or  two  more, 
the  objects  so  coated  over  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  genuine  pearls.  Sometimes  small 
clay  figures  are  inserted,  which  in  process  of  time 
become  similarly  overlaid  with  nacre.  We  might 
suggest  to  zoiilogists  the  possibility  of  repeating 
these  exi)€riments  witli  some  of  the  Scottish  pearl- 
mussels,  wluch  are  identical  with  the  Lanland  spe- 
cies of  Linnoius,  and  which  could  easily  De  kept  in 
enclosed  places  traversed  by  running  water. 

But  after  the  nearly  universal  belief  that  the 
nucleus  of  i)earls  is  generally  a  particle  of  sand  or 
grit  ac-cideutally  lodged  within  the  shell,  the  pa- 
tient and  straightforward  researches  of  an  al)lc 
practical  naturalist,  Mr.  Robert  Garner,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  have  now  almost  conclusively  set  at 
rest  the  (juestion  of  their  origin  and  formation. 
Finding  that  the  shore  mussels  near  the  estuary  of 
the  Conway  Avere  collected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  not  only  for  food  antl  bait,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  an  opaijue.  pearl  which  they  occasion- 
ally contained,  he  sidjmitted  some  pearl-bearing 
specimens  of  these  mussels,  as  well  as  of  the  true 
fresh-water  species  (AUunnodon  or  Unio  mar<ianti- 
ftra)  from  Llanwrwst  and  BeLtws-y-coed,  higher 
up  tne  river,  to  a  careful  dissection  and  microscopic 
examination.  We  give  tlie  result  in  liis  own  words, 
extracted  from  his  very  agreeable  "  Holiday  of  a 
Naturalist." 

"  They  (i.  e.  the  pearls)  are  due  to  the  irrritation 
caused  by  tlie  presence,  in  the  mantle  or  shell- 
secreting  envelope  of  the  animal,  of  a  minute  para- 
site, a  Dlstoinus.  Sometimes  a  little  dark  shelly 
matter,  like  the  interior  of  tlie  shell,  is  first  depos- 
ited, but  with  the  distomus  within.  Sometimes 
tlie  parasite  may  be  obtained  with  pearly  plates 
adhering  to  it,  or  seen  within  a  thin  covering  of 
pearly  matter,  or  extracted  entire  from  the  pearly 
case.  Occasionally,  however,  a  pearl  may  be  less 
than  the  parasite,  and  sometimes  pearly  promi- 
nences are  to  be  seen  within  the  valves,  especially 
towards  the  posterior  extremities;  these  may  be 
due  to  other  less  common  causes  of  irritation,  but 
especially  to  a  parasitical  mite  (^AUix)." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  apparent- 
ly satisfactory  solution  of  the  formation  of  pearls 
mentioned  with  the  pi-oininence  it  deser^-es ;  and  it 
should  suggest  to  naturalists  the  expediency  of 
subjecting  peai'ls  from  other  localities  in  Britain  as 
well  as  Uiese  found  in  the  oriental  pcarl-ojster 
(Avicula  iiumior'Uiftni)  to  more  care^ful  dissection 
and  microscopic  examination.  This  solution  would 
explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pearls  in  the 
viscera  or  muscles  of  the  animal,  where  minute 
parasites  or  entozoa  w^ould  be  more  likely  than 
chance  bits  of  sand  or  grit  to  effect  a  j>ermanent 
lodgment.  Mr.  Garner  does  not  mention  wlicther 
the  specimens  he  examined  were  generally  s])heri- 
cal,  or  whether  tliey  partook  of  Uie  irregular  shajie 
which  so  frequently  chai'acterizes  the  jMjarls  at- 
tached to  the  shell  itself. 

It  will  be  a  curious  instance  of  the  revolving 
cycle  of  fashion,  should  our  British  pearls  :^ain 
rise  so  far  in  estimation  as  to  cause  the  marine 
treasures  of  Bahri'in,  Manaar,  and  Condatchy  to  be 
sliuhted  in  comparison,  and  should  Occident  instead 
of  Orient  pearls  be  quoted  as  typical  of  unsullied 
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beauty  and  piirit\-.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  all  the 
pearl-fishers  of  Doon,  Tay,  and  sister  streams,  we 
cordially  address  the  kelpie's  words  which  so  per- 
turbed the  sacristan  of  Melrose  as  he  rode  the 
water :  — 

"  Good  luck  to  your  fishing !  " 


PACKING  UP. 
We  once  knew  a  somewhat  eccentric  fellow,  ec- 
centric however  on  this  point  alone,  who  piqued 
himself  on  starting  for  his  summer  tour  simply  "  as 
he  stood."  With  a  hat  and  an  umbrella  he  would 
have  cheerfully  started  for  the  Caucasus  or  Nova 
Zembla,  if  his  whim  took  him  there;  he  certainly 
did  start  with  this  somewhat  meagre  outfit  for  Mos- 
cow and  the  Calabrias.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  he 
"  packed  as  he  went  along."  A  hand-bag  was 
snatched  at  Dieppe,  Paris  yielded  a  razor  and  a 
tooth-brush,  the  necessaries  of  civilized  repose  got 
hitched  on  at  Strasburg,  a  conafortable  wide-awake 
marked  his  stay  at  Dresden,  his  railway  rug  bore 
the  stamp  of  Viennese  extraction.  He  would  fling 
down  his  burden  when  he  reached  home  again,  and 
declare  he  needed  no  Murray.  Every  article  of  his 
accumulated  belongings  had  its  separate  history,  its 
memories  and  associations.  As  he  unpacked  liis 
carpet-bag  he  unpacked  his  diary.  The  carpet-bag 
itself  was  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  his  tour. 
Its  desirableness  had  loomed  on  him  as  he  parted 
from  the  Italian  lakes.  Its  necessity  forced  itself 
on  him  at  Rome.  "  The  idea  struck  me  as  I  stood 
on  the  Capitol,"  he  would  say,  "  that  I  must  have 
a  carpet-bag.  At  Naples,  with  the  great  blue  cir- 
cle of  the  bay  before  me,  I  saw  it,  I  had  it."  The 
very  incongruity  of  the  collection,  as  it  strewed  the 
floor,  framed  itself  into  a  sort  of  mosaic  of  his  trav- 
els. There  was  a  German  heaviness  about  his  over- 
coat, a  Swiss  force  about  his  stick,  an  Italian  grace 
in  the  loose  splendors  of  his  necktie,  a  Parisian 
precision  in  his  gloves.  "  I  am,"  he  would  com- 
ment reflectively,  "  all  I  have  seen  and  heard." 

A  certain  cosmopolitan  richness  and  variety  was 
about  the  man  when  spring  brought  him  home 
again.  Like  some  olden  conqueror,  he  brought 
back  the  siwils  of  every  nation  he  had  visited.  "  I 
have  touched  nothing,"  he  would  muse  reflectively, 
"  which  has  not  served  to  adorn  me."  There  was 
a  new  life,  he  would  add,  in  coming  thus  naked  in- 
to the  world  of  travel.  As  a  rule  a  man  knows 
nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  the  social  forces  which 
clothe  and  drape  and  dress  him.  He  grows  up  in 
a  circle  of  sartorial  traditions,  amidst  a  domestic 
ritual  that  prescribes  the  nature  of  his  boots,  amid 
mystic  numbers  that  dictate  the  extent  of  his  collar- 
ly  and  shirtly  resources.  The  whistle  of  his  train 
used  to  free  this  man  from  this  oppressive  despo- 
tism of  routine.  He  started  on  a  voyage,  above  all, 
of  self-discovery.  Every  step  brought  him  nearer 
to  the  decision  of  the  great  question  over  which 
judges  shake  their  heads  confounded,  —  what  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  man's  outfit  ?  He  came  back  de- 
fiant of  a  nost  of  "  unneccssaries,"  but  with  a  grave 
and  profound  reverence  for  whatever  time  and  trial 
had  declared  to  be  indispensable.  And  even  above 
this  scientific  object  there  was  in  its  highest  intensi- 
tv  the  pleasure  of  purchase.  The  world  was  turned 
for  him  into  a  Burlington  Arcade,  where  his  ven- 
conscience  encouraged  him  to  buy  at  each  shop.  It 
was  in  vain  that  one  urged  that  all  travellers  bought, 
and  spread  before  him  the  gems,  the  photographs, 
the  knickknackeries  that  had  so  swollen  the  bill  of 


one's  tour.  There  was  little  pleasure,  he  would  re- 
ply, in  purchases  such  as  these,  made  avowedly  as 
mementos,  mere  side-lights  of  travel ;  the  true  joy 
of  purchase  lay  in  the  sense  of  necessity,  and  when 
in  bowing  to  the  yoke  of  nece9sitv,~one  drank  all 
the  joy  of  gaining  an  association.  Moreover,  no  lit- 
tle fragmentaiy  dips  in  knickknackerj'  shops  could 
rival  the  completeness,  the  continuity  of  his  acqui- 
sitions, —  the  delight  of  bargaining  rolling  in,  wave 
afler  wave,  on  this  man's  life. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  man,  of  course,  to  ascend- 
into  such  a  seventh  heaven  of  liberty  as  the  heaven 
of  our  eccentric  friend,  and  there  were  undoubtedly 
some  of  Ids  hearers,  —  especially  those  oven  forty, 
to  whom  many  of  his  reflections  seemed  somewhat 
forced  and  unreal.  But  there  were  none  who  did 
not  own  that  he  had  at  any  rate  disposed  satisfacto- 
rily of  the  purgatory  through  which  common  mortals 
pass  into  the  paradise  of  a  holiday  ramble.  He  had 
no  packing-up  to  do.  It  is  only  by  a  little  quiet 
thought  that  we  can  realize  what  such  a  freedom 
means.  No  man  in  his  sober  senses  ever  deliber- 
ately contemplated  packing-up,  and  then,  having 
contemplated,  set  about  it.  We  drift  into  it,  we  are 
lured  into  it,  we  are  forced  and  driven  into  it.  It 
is  not  till  we  have  made  our  engagements,  till  we 
have  written  to  distant  hotels,  till  we  have  bought 
our  Murray,  till  we  have  promised  our  wife,  that  the 
necessity  of  it  dawns  on  us.  We  say  the  necessity 
of  packing,  because  its  jesthetic  and  contemplative 
side  has  long  been  familiar  to  us.  We  have  elabo- 
rately discussed  the  question  of  costume  with  Jones 
at  the  Club.  We  have  dawdled  with  him  over  the 
shelves  of  the  well-known  *'  Alpine  Emporium." 
Jones  has  warned  us  sternly  against  the  peril  of 
taking  too  much.  Then  he  has  warned  us  as  stern- 
ly against  the  folly  of  taking  too  little.  We  strive 
to  remember  the  precise  number  of  superfluous 
ounces  that  will  inflict  on  us  the  cost  of  another 
mule.  We  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  an  abyss 
of  doubt.  "  Take  arnica  with  you,  whatever  you 
do,"  our  friend  counsels  ;  and  then  he  adds  in  a  sol- 
emn whisper, "  and  don't  forget  a  needle  and  thread." 
We  know  it  is  n't  twice  in  our  lives  we  cut  our  fin- 
gers, we  know  we  could  n't  sew  a  button  on  if  we 
had  a  wilderness  of  needles  and  thread.  Experi- 
enced travellers  are  indignant  at  our  indecision,  but 
there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  it  afler  all.  So  long 
as  you  are  doubtful  what  to  buy,  you  are  master  of 
the  shop ;  the  moment  you  have  settled,  all  interest 
in  vour  proceedings  ceases.  There  is  an  infinitesi- 
mal amount  of  selMmportance  even  in  being  an  ob- 
ject of  attention  on  the  jiart  of  a  shopboy. 

As  yet,  indeed,  packing  has  not  really  dawned 
on  us.  We  are  still  dabbling  oiu*  feet  at  the  brink. 
The  plunge  comes  when  the  question  faces  us  "  what 
do  you  really  want  ?  "  All  dreams  of  that  portable 
bath  that  docs  for  a  mattress  at  night  and  a  port- 
manteau in  the  morning  die  away.  We  dawdle  no 
more  over  camp-stools  that  can  be  converted  into 
Alpenstocks  at  the  shortest  notice.  We  summarily 
cut  down  the  list  of  "  necessaries  "  that  our  obse- 
(luious  provider  presents.  We  ask  him,  with  impa- 
tient irony,  whetner  he  thinks  a  cauip-train  is  to  fol- 
low us.  But  it  is  long  before  we  fairly  face  the  voice 
that  asks  us  what  we  shall  "  really  want."  We  stop 
our  ears,  we  fly,  we  dally  with  the  call  as  long  as 
possible.  But  possibility  has  its  limits,  and  the  time 
comes  when  we  must  "  settle."  We  stand  amidst 
the  ruins  of  our  wardrobe.  A  chaos  of  coats  and 
boots  is  at  our  feet.  The  man  who  hesitates  under 
such  circumstances  is  lost.     But  the  man  of  decis- 
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ion  is  hardly  better  off.  The  valise,  the  portman- 
teaa,  smiles  seriMiely  on  the  accumulated  moiwtain 
of  absolutt^  iiuUspensables.  It  mocks  tlie  pile 
with  an  epic,  "  All  hope  abandon,  ye,  of  entering 
here."  It  is  in  vain  that  wild  dreams  of  "  closer 
paekin_r,"  of  better  arranr;euient,  lead  us  to  turn 
every  tiling  out  of  it  and  to  bo^jin  a<jrain.  The  heap 
of  reli()uiiB  is  only  a  little  biorsjer  than  it  was  before, 
whik-  the  portmanteau,  with  a  Mephistophelean  en- 
joyment ot  our  ajjonies,  refuses  to  shut.  We  sit  on 
it,  we  jjmip  on  it,  we  stand  in  the  full  orrandeiu'  of 
thirteen-stone-fix  on  it,  but  in  vain.  llie  best 
courrse  setMus  to  bo  to  let  it  sulk  a  little,  and  to  leave 
it  until  the  morning.  The  morning  comes,  and  it  still 
yawns  on  our  agonies.  It  is  master  of  the  situation, 
and  it  knows  it.  The  train  starts  in  half  an  hour. 
There  is  nothing  but  to  fling  out  a  boot  or  two,  and 
to  smile  in  triumph  on  the  partner  of  our  joys  and 
sorrows  as  she  looks  in  to  see  "  if  we  are  ready." 
But  our  smile  is  slightly  premature.  The  partnej", 
t(H>,  has  her  reliquia;,  — half  a  dozen  "quite  little  " 
packages  of  mysterious  natuiv,  not  one  of  which  can 
she  }x)ssibly  do  without.  Her  box  is  biu^ting  in  the 
hall.  Gentlemen's  portmanteaus,  she  knows,  will 
take  any  number  of  things.  With  a  shout  of  de- 
sjjair,  as  the  cab  drives  to  the  door,  we  dive  again, 
into  the  ruins  of  our  wardrobe  and  fling  out  enough 
to  make  room  for  the  packages.  •  Another  wrestle 
with  the  straps,  and  we  are  off. 

But  the  miseries  of  j>acking  are  far  ft-om  ending 
with  our  first  railway  station.  Every  halt  in  our 
career,  ever}'  hotel  along  our  route,  renews  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  remember  the  exquisite  arrange- 
ment which  enabled  us  at  first  starting  to  get  so 
much  into  the  narrow  compass  of  oiu*  bag.  To  drag 
<jut,  to  shove  in,  becomes  the  simple  secret  of  our 
packing  and  unpacking.  Physical  force  battling 
with  chJaos  is  the  sight  which  su])er8edes  all  the  in- 
genuity ami  order  of  home.  After  a  time  we  learn 
to  revel  in  the  smash,  to  exult  in  crumpled  collars 
and  a  hunt  after  the  wandering  slipper.  What 
really  haunts  us  at  first  is  a  sense  of  the  tendency  of 
all  things  to  turn  odd.  Was  it  that  last  endeavor 
to  jiccommodate  our  spouse  that  left  us  none  but 
right-handed  gloves?  It  is  bothering  to  have  to 
face  the  Alps  with  but  one  thick-soled  boot  whose 
fellow  is  still  strewing  idly  the  floor  of  our  dressing- 
room.  To  these  little  difliculties,  however,  we 
gradually  accommodate  oiurselves.  The  real  difH- 
culty  lies  elsewhere.  No  one  can  be  more  profound- 
ly impressed  with  a  sense  of  domestic  blessings  than 
we  are,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  a  wile  singular- 
Iv  complicates  the  problem  of  packing.  On  our 
first  Alpine  tower  we  listened  to  the  warnings  of 
the  wise,  and  sternly  insisted  that  a  single  portman- 
teau should  do  for  both  of  us.  We  were  young, 
and  there  was  a  certain  romance  about  the  idea  that 
won  a  lau.ihing  assent. 

The  laugh  lasted  as  far  as  Luzerne,  and  then  in 
some  inexplicable  way  the  ])ortmanteau  had  become 
two.  Little  purchases  of  things  absolutely  needtul 
had  (luietly  crowded  one  out.  We  have  long 
eeaseci  to  hope  for  fuch  unattainable  glorj-  of  pack- 
ing as  this.  Our  aim  at  present  is  simply  to  ke»M) 
the  partner  of  our  joys  to  a  single  box.  With  infi- 
nite persuasion  we  induce  her  to  start  fair.  Each 
year  the  box  grows  bigger,  bulkier,  but  it  is  still 
one.  Why  does  it  return  two  ?  Why  have  we  a 
dismal  prevision  that  this  summer  it  will  return 
thn.e?  It  is  imposrible  to  detect  the  moment  or 
tlie  cause  of  the  multiplication.  It  is  generally  at 
some  station  that  the  fact  is  broken  to  us,  when  we 


are  too  late  to  remonstrate.  Over  the  girls,  indeed, 
we  exert  a  stronger  and  a  sterner  discipline.  We 
pack  them  together  in  portmanteaus,  we  kick  bon- 
net-boxes down  stairs,  we  weight  out  the  amount  of 
their  necessary  luggage,  and  threaten  to  charge,  extras 
on  their  pocket-money.  We  prohibit  all  additions 
along  our  route.  We  remiud  them  that  cameos  and 
"  (lelicious  statuettes  "  can  be  bought  at  home.  ITiey 
are  well-bred  English  daughters,  and  they  yielil. 
But  they  turn  obedience  into  a  running  fight,  llioy 
decline  to  pass  through  Paris  witliout  dresses. 
Tliey  reiiise  to  visit  the  waterfall,  and  sulk  at  home 
in  the  liotel,  lest  ''  any  one  whom  we  know  "  should 
see  them  in  such  a  dishabille.  Thev  make  sanfas- 
tic  comments  on  the  ridiculous  shabbiness  of  Eng- 
lish travellers,  and  then  check  themselves  abruptly 
with  a  confession  that  we  are  no  better  than  our 
neighbors.  Tlie  eldest  unmarried  one  believes  to  this 
hour  that  a  certain  young  Ensign  would  have  made 
her  his  bride  if  in  an  unlucky  moment  he  had  not 
caught  sight  of  her  on  a  glacier.  "  Dressed  as 
papa  forces  us  to  dress,  he  might  as  well  have  seen 
one  in  curl  papers.*'  Tlie  sigh  dies  gently  away 
down  the  line.  If  the  rest  remain  unmarried,  no 
doubt  each  in  her  turn  will  attribute  it  to  tlie  des- 
potism of  papa.  On  the  whole,  the  (juestion  is  fa- 
tillly  complicated  by  the  moral  and  social  considera- 
tions that  family  life  involves.  There  is  but  one 
course  that  we  can  fairly  recommend  ;  it  is  to  pack 
off  wife  and  child  to  a  quiet  watering-place,  and  to 
start  like  our  friend  at  the  opening  with  a  hat  and 
an  umbrella. 


CHARLES  DICKENS'S  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Thk  present  writer  had  the  distinguished  honor 
and  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  by  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
introduction  was  obtained  in  this  way.  When  the 
Waverley  novels  first  fell  into  his  hands  he  was  too 
young  fully  to  appreciate  them  ;  but  he  read  vnth 
great  and  absorbing  interest  the  quotations  from 
Shakespeare,  the  '*  old  plays,"  and  other  sources, 
prefLxed  as  mottoes  to  tlie  various  chapters,  or 
printed  on  the  title-pages.  "  Scrappy  "  as  such 
reading  necessarily  was,  yet  it  impressed  the  pres- 
ent writer  aforesaid  so  deeply,  that  when  he  after- 
wards came  to  study  Shakespeare  himself,  he  was 
both  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  how  much 
he  really  owed  to  Sir  Walter's  introduction.  To 
come,  in  the  course  of  that  study,  upon  some  lino  or 
passage  which  he  had  formerly  met  with  in  the 
Waverley  novels,  was  not  only  to  meet  with  a  dear 
old  firiend  indeed,  but  it  was  also  to  feel  how  doubly 
classic  was  the  gi-ound  on  which  he  trod,  since  the 
great  novelist  had  been  there  too,  in  search  of 
texts  for  his  stories  and  mottoes  for  his  chapters. 

Unlike  the  author  of  "  Waverley,"  Charles 
Dickens  employs  no  quotations,  either  from  Shake- 
speare or  anybody  else,  as  texts  or  mottoes.  The 
most  cursory  readier  of  Mr.  Dickens's  works  may 
have  observed  that  he  is  not  much  given  to  quoting 
firom  or  alluding  to  the  writings  of  otliers ;  but  tlie 
attentive  ivader  must  have  observed  that  when  he 
does  quote  or  allude,  it  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  from  or  to  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Occasion- 
ally we  come  upcju  a  reference  to  Shakespeare; 
now  and  then,  though  on  much  rarer  occasions,  we 
meet  witli  one  from  Swifl,  or  Seott,  or  BjTon ;  but 
these  occur  so  seldom  tliat  it  may  be  sjiid,  once  for  all, 
that  the  source  from  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  usually 
in  the  habit  of  making  quotations  is  the  Bible  only. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Sipt.  '25, 1868. 


It  is  worth  while  to  dip  into  these  eighteen  hand- 
some volumes,  clothed  in  crimson  and  lettered  in 
gold,*  for  the  purpose  of  marking  off  and  notinjj  as 
many  such  referent-es  as  will  make  notonly  good  what 
wo  have  just  afiirmed,  but  also  point  out  a  new  field 
where  sacred  treasui-e  may  be  found,  not  buried 
mystically  out  of  sight,  but  lying  glittering  on  the 
ground :  worth  while,  because  these  references  to 
sacred  subjects  are  all  so  fresh,  so  healthy,  and  — 
since  the  publication  of  a  certain  "  Fly-leaf  in  a 
Liie  "  —  more  than  usually  interesting.  We  shall 
begin  with  some  references  to  the  Bible  itself.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  find  that  so  many  of  Mr. 
Diftkens's  characters  are  represented  as  beino;  in  the 
habit  either  of  regularly  reading  and  studying  the 
Bible,  or  of  having  it  read  to  them  by  some  one 
else.  "  I  ain't  much  of  a  hand  at  reading  writing- 
hand,"  said  Betty  Iligden,  "  though  I  can  read  my 
Bible  and  most  print."  Little  Nell  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  taking  the  Bible  with  her  to  read 
while  in  her  quiet  and  lonely  retreat  in  the  old 
church  after  all  her  long  and  weary  wanderings 
were  past.  In  the  happy  time  which  Oliver  Twist 
spent  with  Mrs.  Mavlie  and  Rose,  he  used  to  read 
in  the  evenings,  a  cliapter  or  two  from  the  Bible, 
which  he  had  been  studying  all  the  week,  and  in 
the  performance  of  Avhich  duty  he  felt  more  proifd 
and  pleased  than  if  he  had  been  the  clergyman 
himself.  There  was  Sarah,  in  the  "  Sketches  by 
Boz,"  who  regularly  read  the  Bible  to  her  old  mis- 
tress ;  and  in  the  touching  sketch  of  Our  Next-door 
Neighbcjr  in  the  same  book,  we  find  the  mother  of 
the  sick  boy  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible  to  him 
when  the  visitor  called  and  interrupted  her.  This 
incident. reminds  us  of  tlie  poor  Chancer)-  prisoner 
in  the  Fleet,  who,  when  on  liis  death-bed  calmly 
waiting  tlie  release  which  would  set  him  free  for- 
ever, had  the  Bible  read  to  him  by  an  old  man  in 
a  cobbler's  aj)ron.  One  of  David  Co])perfield's  ear- 
liest recollections  was  of  one  Sunday  evening  when 
his  mother  read  aloud  to  him  and  Peggotty  the 
story  of  Our  Saviour  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead.  So  deep  an  impression  did  the  story  make 
upon  the  boy,  taken  in  connection  with  all  that  had 
been  lately  told  him  about  his  father's  funeral,  that 
he  requested  to  be  carried  up  to  his  bedroom,  from 
the  windows  of  which  he  could  see  the  quiet  church- 
yard with  the  dead  all  lying  in  their  graves  at  rest 
below  the  solemn  moon.  Pip,  too,  in  "  Great  Ex- 
])ectations,"  was  not  only  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  Bible  to  the  convict  under  sentence  of  death, 
but  of  praying  with  him  as  well ;  and  Esther  Sum- 
merson  tells  us  how  she  used  to  come  down  stairs 
everj'  evening  at  nine  o'clock  to  read  the  Bible  to 
her  godmother. 

Not  a  few  of  the  dwellings  into  which  Mr.  Dick- 
ens conducts  us  in  the  course  of  some  of  his  best- 
known  stories  have  their  walls  decorated  with 
prints  illustrative  of  many  a  familiar  scene  from 
sacred  history.  Tlius  when  Miu^in  Chuzzlewit 
went  away  from  Pecksniti's,  and  was  ten  good  miles 
on  his  road  to  London,  he  stopped  to  breakfast  in 
the  parlor  of  a  little  roadside  inn,  on  tlie  walls  of 
which  were  two  or  three  highly  colored  i»ictures 
representing  the  Wise  Men  at  the  Manger,  anil  the 
Prodigal  Son  returning  to  his  Father.  On  the 
walls  of  Peggotty's  charming  boat-cottage,  too, 
there  were  ])rint8  showing  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
and  the  Casting  of  Daniel  into  the  Den  of  Lions. 
When  Arthur  Clcnnam  came  home  after  his  long 
absence  in  the  East,  he  found  the  Plagues  of  Egypt 
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still  hanjjing,  framed  and  glazed,  on  the  same  old 
place  in  nis  mother's  parlor.  And  who  has  forgot- 
ten the  fireplace  in  old  Scrooge's  house,  wliich  •'  was 
paved  all  round  with  quaint  Dutch  tiles  designed  to 
illustrate  the  Scriptures  ?  " 

Here  are  a  tew  comparisons.  "When  Mr.  Lony, 
in  bestowing  a  bachelor's  blessing  on  Miss  Pross 
before  "  somebody  "  came  to  claim  her  for  his  own, 
"  held  the  fair  face  from  him  to  look  at  the  well- 
remembered  expression  on  the  forehead,  and  then 
laid  the  bright  golden  hair  against  his  little  brown 
wig  with  a  genuine  tenderness  and  delicacy  which, 
if  such  things  be  old-fashioned,  were  as  old  as 
Adam."  As  old  as  Adam  here  means  so  long  ago 
as  Adam's  time ;  while  Methuselah  suggests  great 
age.  Thus  Miss  Jellyby  relieved  her  mind  to  Miss 
Summerson  on  the  subject  of  !Mr.  Quale  in  the  fol- 
lowing energetic  language  :  "  If  he  were  to  come 
with  his  great  shining  lumpy  forehead  night  after 
night  till  he  was  as  old  as  Methuselah,  I  would  n't 
have  anything  to  say  to  him."  And  Mr.  Filer,  in 
his  eminently  practical  remarks  on  the  lamentable 
ignorance  of  political  economy  on  the  part  of  work- 
ing people  in  connection  with  marriage,  observed 
to  Alderman  Cute  that  a  man  may  live  to  be  as  old 
as  !Methuselah,  and  may  labor  all  his  life  for  the 
benefit  of  such  ]>eople  ;  but  there  could  be  no  more 
hope  of  persuading  them  that  they  had  no  right 
or  business  to  be  mamed  than  he  could  hope 
to  persuade  them  that  they  had  no  earthly  right 
or  business  to  be  born.  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood 
declared  to  Mr.  Dick  that  the  natural  consequence 
of  David  Copperfield's  mother  having  married  a 
murderer  —  or  a  man  with  a  name  very  like  it  — 
was  to  set  the  boy  a-prowling  and  wandering  about 
the  country  "  like  Cain  before  he  was  grown  up." 
Joe  Gargery's  journeyman,  on  going  away  from  his 
work  at  night,  used  to  slouch  out  of  the  shop  like 
Cain,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  if  he  had  no  idea 
where  he  was  going,  and  had  no  intention  of  ever 
coming  back.  Describing  the  state  of  "  the  thriv- 
ing city  of  Eden,"  when  Martin  and  Mark  arrived 
there,  the  author  of  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  says 
"  The  waters  of  the  Deluge  might  have  left  it  but  a 
week  before,  so  choked  with  slime  and  matted  growth 
was  the  hideous  swamp  which  bore  that  name." 
The  Deluge  suggests  Noah's  Ark.  The  following 
reference  to  it  is  from  "  Little  Dorrit,"  descriptive 
of  the  gradual  approach  of  darkness  up  among  the 
highest  ridges  of  tlie  Alps :  "  The  ascentling 
night  came  uj)  the  mountains  like  a  rising  water. 
When  at  last  it  rose  to  the  walls  of  the  convent  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,  it  was  as  if  that  weather-beat- 
en structure  were  another  ark,  and  floated  on  the 
shadowy  waves."  Here  is  something  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel :  Looming  heavy  in  the  black 
wet  night,  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  Coke  town  fac- 
tories rose  high  into  the  air,  and  looked  as  if  they 
were  so  many  •'  competing  towers  of  Babel."  When 
Mortimer  Lightwood  inquired  of  Charley  Hexam, 
with  reference  to  the  body  of  the  man  found  in  the 
river,  whether  or  not  any  means  had  been  employed 
to  n^store  life,  he  received  this  reply :  "  You 
would  n't  ask,  sir,  if  you  knew  his  state.  Pha- 
raoh's multitude  that  were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea 
ain't  more  l)eyond  restoring  to  life."  The  boy  add- 
ed, further,  "  that  if  Lazarus  were  only  half  as  far 
gone,  that  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  miracles." 
When  the  Scotch  surgeon  was  called  in  prolession- 
ally  to  see  Mr.  Krook's  unfortunate  lodger,  the 
Scotch  tongue  pronounced  him  to  be  "just  as  dead 
as  Phairj'."     Job's  poverty  is  not  likely  to  be  for- 
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gotten  among  the  comparisons.  No.  Mr.  Mell's 
mother  was  as  poor  as  Job.  Nor  Samson's  stnmgth  : 
Dot's  mother  had  so  many  infallibU;  recipes  for  the 
preservation  of  the  baby's  health  that,  hail  they  all 
been  administered,  the  said  baby  must  have  f)een 
done  for,  though  strong  as  an  infant  Samson.  Nor 
Goliath's  inqwrtance :  John  Chiver)''s  chivalrous 
feeling  towards  all  that  belonged  to  Little  Dorrit 
made  him  so  very  respectable,  in  spite  of  his  small 
stature,  his  weak  legs,  and  his  genuine  poetic  tem- 
jjorament,  that  a  Goliath  might  have  sat  in  his 
place  demanding  less  consideration  at  Arthiu"  Clen- 
nam's  hands.  Nor  Solomon's  wisdom :  Trotty 
Veck  was  so  delighted  when  the  child  kissed  him 
that  he  could  n't  help  saying,  "  She  's  as  sensible 
as  Solomon."  Miss  Wade,  having  said  farewell  to 
her  fellow-travellers  in  tlie  public  room  of  the  hotel 
at  Marseilles,  sought  her  own  apartment.  As  she 
passed  along  the  gallery,  she  heard  an  angry  sound 
of  muttering  and  sobbing.  A  door  stood  open,  and, 
looking  into  the  room,  she  saw  therein  Pet's  attend- 
ant, the  maid  with  the  curious  name  of  Tattyco- 
ram.  Miss  Wade  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and 
received  in  reply  a  few  short  and  angrj'  words  in  a 
deeply  injured,  ill-used  tone.  Then  again  com- 
menced tiie  sobs  and  tears  and  pinching,  tearing 
fingers,  making  altogether  such  a  scene  as  if  she 
were  being  "  rent  by  the  demoits  of  old."  Let  us 
close  these  comparisons  by  quoting  another  from 
the  same  book,  "  Little  Dorrit,"  descriptive  of  the 
evening  stillness  after  a  day  of  terrific  glare  and 
heat  at  Marseilles :  "  The  sun  went  down  in  a 
red,  green,  golden  glory ;  tlie  stars  came  out  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  fireflies  mimicked  them  in  the 
lower  air,  as  men  may  feebly  imitate  the  goodness 
of  a  better  order  of  beings ;  the  long,  dusty  roads 
and  the  interminable  plains  were  in  repose,  and  so 
(hej)  a  hush  was  on  the  sea,  that  it  scarcely  whispered 
o/ihe  time  when  it  shall  give  up  it<<  dead." 

Looking  over  the  dear  familiar  pages  of  "  Nich- 
olas Nickleby,"  our  eye  lights  ujx)n  a  passage, 
almost  at  opening,  which  refers  to  God's  goodness 
and  mercy.  As  Nickleby's  father  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, he  embracerl  his  wife  and  children,  and  then 
"  solemnly  commended  them  to  One  who  never 
deserted  the  widow  or  her  fatherless  children." 
Towards  the  close  of  Esther  Summerson's  narrative 
in  "  Bleak  House  "  we  read  these  touching,  tender 
words  regarding  Ada's  baby :  "  The  little  child 
who  was  to  have  done  so  much  was  born  before  the 
turf  was  planted  on  its  father's  grave.  It  was  a 
boy ;  and  I,  my  husband,  and  my  guardian  gave 
him  his  father's  name.  The  help  that  my  dear 
counted  on  did  come  to  her ;  though  it  came  in  the 
Eternal  Wisdom  for  another  purpose.  Though  to 
bless  and  restore  his  mother,  not  his  father,  was  the 
errand  of  this  baby,  its  power  was  mighty  t<j  do  it. 
When  I  saw  the  strengtn  of  the  weak  little  hand, 
and  how  its  touch  could  heal  my  darling's  heart, 
and  raise  up  hopes  within  her,  I  felt  a  new  sense 
of  the  goodness  and  tenderness  of  God."  After 
these  illustrations  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  good- 
ness of  Go<l,  and  that  there  is  mercy  in  even  our 
hardest  trials,  we  come  next  upon  one  which 
^teaches  the  duty  of  patience  ana  resignation  to 
God's  will.  Mrs.  Maylie  observed  to  Oliver  Twist, 
with  reference  to  the  dangerous  illness  of  Rose,  that 
she  had  seen  and  experienced  enough  to  "know 
that  it  is  not  always  the  youngest  and  best  who 
arc  spared  to  those  that  love  them ;  but  this  should 
give  us  comfort  in  our  sorrow,  for  Heaven  is  just, 
and  such  things  teach  us  impressively  that  there  is 


a  brighter  world  than  this,  and  that  the  passage  to 
it  is  speedy.     Grod's  will  be  done  !  " 

After  these  words  the  subject  of  prayer  naturally 
suggests  itself.  At  another,  and  a  very  different 
stage  of  Oliver  Twist's  career,  we  find  him  on  his 
knees,  earnestly  beseeching  God  to  spare  him  from 
committing  such  deeds  and  crimes  as  he  had  just 
been  reading  of  in  the  book  which  Fagin  had  put 
into  his  hands.  That  was  an  earnest  prayer,  too, 
of  tlie  poor  woman  in  the  sketch  by  "  Boz  "  of 
"Tlie  Black  Veil";  and  no  i-eader  of  "Bleak 
House  "  can  forget  the  prayer  of  poor  Jo,  the  cross- 
ing-sweeper. On  his  death-bed  he  was  visited  by 
Allan  Woodcourt,  who  asked  him :  — 

"  Jo  I     Did  you  ever  know  a  prayer  ?  " 

"  Never  know'd  nothink,  sir." 

"  Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     Nothink  at  all " 

"  Jo,  my  poor  fellow  ! " 

"  I  hear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark,  but  I  'm  a-gropin 
—  a-gropin ;  let  me  catch  hold  of  your  hand.' 

"  Jo,  can  you  say  what  I  say  ?  " 

"  I  '11  say  anythink  you  say,  sir,  for  I  knows  it 's 
good." 

"  Our  Father." 

"  Our  Father  I     Yes,  that 's  wery  good,  sir." 

"  Which  art  in  heaven." 

"  Art  in  heaven ;  is  the  light  a-comin,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  is  close  at  hand.     Hailotced  be  Thy  name." 

"  Hallowed  be  Thy  —  " 

"  The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark  benighted 
way.  DeaS !  .  .  .  .  and  dying  thus  around  us  every 
day."  When  Pip  went  to'  see  Abel  Magwitch  lying 
under  sentence  of  death,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  say  and  read  to  him  what  he  knew  the  convict 
ought  to  hear:  "Mindful,  then,  of  what  we  had 
read  together,  I  thought  of  the  two  men  who  went 
up  into  the  Temple  to  pray,  and  I  knew  there  Avere 
no  better  words  that  1  could  say  beside  his  bed 
than  '  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  him  a  sinner ! ' " 

Our  Saviour's  life  and  teaching  supply  so  many 
interesting  illustrations  to  Charles  Dickens  that 
our  great  difficulty,  in  such  a  limited  space  as  that 
to  wliich  we  are  now  confined,  is  to  make  a  good 
selection.  To  make  a  beginning ;  here  is  a  sketch 
entitled  "  A  Christmas  Tree,"  from  one  of  his  re- 

Erinted  pieces,  which  contains,  this  simple  and 
eautiful  summary  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth: 
"  The  waits  are  placing,  and  they  break  my  child- 
ish sleep!  What  images  do  I  associate  with  the 
Christmas  music  as  1  see  them  set  forth  on  the 
Christmas  Tree  ?  Known  before  all  the  others, 
keeping  far  apart  from  all  the  others,  they  gather 
round  my  little  bed.  An  angel  speaking  to  a  group 
of  shepherds  in  a  field ;  some  travellers,  with  eyes 
uplifted,  following  a  star ;  a  Baby  in  a  manger ;  a 
Child  in  a  spacious  temple  talking  with  grave  men ; 
a  solemn  figure,  Avith  a  mild  and  beautiful  face, 
raising  a  dead  girl  by  the  hand ;  again,  near  a  city 
gate,  calling  back  the  son  of  a  widow,  on  his  bier, 
to  life;  a  crowd  of  people  looking  through  the 
opened  roof  of  a  chamber  where  He  sits,  and  let- 
ting down  a  sick  person  on  a  bed  with  ropes ;  the 
same,  in  a  tempest,  walking  on  the  water  to  a  ship ; 
again,  on  a  sea-shore,  teaching  a  groat  multitude ; 
again,  with  a  child  upon  His  knee,  and  other  chil- 
dren round;  again,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind, 
speech  to  the  dumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to 
the  sick,  strength  to  the  lame,  knowledge  to  the 
ignorant;  again,  dying  ujwn  a  cross,  watched  by 
armed  soldiers,  a  tluck  darkness  coming  on,  the 
earth   beginning  to    shake,   and  only   one    voice 
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heard,  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  tliey 
do." ' 

In  such  a  history,  truly,  as  Mr.  Dickons  else- 
where says  ("  Uncommercial  Traveller  "),  "  the 
most  beautiful  and  afTecting  conceivable  by  man," 
there  must  be  many  incidents  and  illustrations  of 
surpassing  interest  to  the  novelist.  Let  us  proceed 
with  our  selection.  One  who  has  written  so  many 
Christmas  stories,  and  associated  bis  name  so  inti- 
mately with  that  welcome  season,  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens has  done,  can  scarcely  fail  to  allude  to  many 
of  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  Him  who  was  "  its  mighty 
Founder."  Ojwning  the  "  Christmas  Carol,"  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  Scrooge  and  the 
ghost  of  Jacob  Marloy.  Listen  I  "  At  this  time  of 
the  rolling  year,"  the  spectre  said,  "I  suffer  most. 
Why  did  I  walk  through  crowds  of  fellow-beings 
with  my  eyes  turned  down,  and  never  raise  them 
to  that  blessed  Star  which  led  the  wise  men  to  a 
poor  abode  ?  Were  there  no  poor  homes  to  wliich 
its  light  would  have  conducted  me  ?  "  To  the  Star 
in  the  East  there  is  another  very  touching  refer- 
ence in  "  Hard  Times,"  —  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
affecting  references  to  the  sacred  narrative  that  can 
be  found  anywhere  within  the  boards  of  all  Mr. 
Dickens's  books.  Stephen  Blackpool  has  just  been 
recovered  from  the  ''  Old  Hell  Shaft,"  and  is  lying 
on  the  ground  with  his  face  turned  to  the  sky  of 
night.  A  throng  of  people  smround  the  poor, 
crushed,  dying  man.  Radiael  his  friend,  is  stoop- 
ing and  bending  over  him. 

"  Look  up  yonder,  Rachael  1  Look  aboove  I "  Fol- 
lowing his  eyes,  she  saw  that  he  was  gazing  at  a  star. 

"It  ha'  shined  upon  me,"  he  said,  reverently, 
"  in  my  pain  and  trouble  down  below.  It  ha' 
shined  into  my  mind.  I  ha'  look'n  at  't  and  thowt 
o'  thee,  Rachael,  till  the  muddle  in  my  mind  have 
cleared  awa,  aboove  a  bit,  I  hope " 

The  bearers  were  pi-eparing  to  carry  him  away. 
While  they  were  arranging  how  to  go,  Stephen 
again  spoke  to  his  friend :  "  Often  as  I  coom  to 
myseln,"  he  said,  again  referring  to  the  star,  "  and 
found  it  shining  on  me  down  there  in  my  trouble,  I 
thowt  it  were  the  star  as  guided  to  our  Savioiu-'s 
home.     I  awmust  think  it  be  the  very  star  !  " 

They  lifted  him  up,  and  he  was  overjoyed  to  find 
that  they  were  about  to  take  him  in  the  direction 
whither  tlio  star  seemed  to  him  to  lead. 

"  Rachael,  beloved  lass  !  Don't  let  go  my  hand ; 
we  may  walk  together  t'  night,  my  dear." 

"  I  will  hold  thy  hand,  and  keep  beside  thee, 
Stephen,  all  the  way." 

"  Bless  thee !  Will  soombody  be  pleased  to  coov- 
er  mv  face  ?  " 

"  They  carried  him  very  gently  along  the  fields, 
and  down  the  lanes,  and  over  the  wide  landscape  ^ 
Rachael  always  holding  the  hand  in  hers.  Verj- 
few  whispers  broke  the  mournful  silence.  It  was 
soon  a  funeral  procession.  The  star  had  shown 
him  where  to  find  the  God  of  the  poor ;  and  through 
humility  and  sorrow  and  forgiveness  he  had  gone  to 
his  Redeemer's  rest." 

What  oiw  Saviour  said  of  little  children  is  often 
affectionately  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Dickens.  Tlius 
while  David  Copperfield  relates  how  he  was  treated 
by  the  Murdstones,  he  quietly  observes  that,  though 
their  gloomy  theology  made  out  all  children  to  be 
nothinu  better  than  a  swarm  of  little  vipers,  yet 
he  was  greatly  comforted  by  knowing  that  Jesus  ha<l 
other  and  verj-  different  thoughts  about  ehildivn, 
when  He  could  take,  as  He  once  did,  a  little  child 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  saying. 


"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  us  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  The  same  incident  is  mentioned  in  Tiny 
Tim's  history.  Scrooge  had  asked  the  spirit  to  let 
him  "  see  some  tenderness  connecteu  with  a  death," 
whereupon  they  entered  Bob  Cratchit's  house,  and 
found  the  mother  and  her  children  all  seated  round 
the  fire.  "  The  noisy  Uttle  Cratchits  were  still  as 
statues  in  one  corner,  and  sat  looking  up  at  Peter, 
who  had  a  book  before  him.  The  mother  and  her 
daughters  were  engaged  in  sewing.  But  "surely 
they  were  very  quiet." 

"  '  And  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  diem.' " 

"  Where  had  Scrooge  heard  those  words  ?  He 
had  not  dreamed  them.  The  boy  must  have  read 
tlifim  only,  as  he  and  the  spirit  crossed  the  thres- 
hold.    Why  did  he  not  go  on  ?  " 

The  mother  laid  her  work  upon  the  table,  and  put 
her  hand  up  to  her  face. 

"  The  color  hurts  my  eyes,"  she  said. 

"The  color?     Ah,  poor  Tiny  Tim  !  " 

Since  we  have  got  amongst  the  little  children,  let 
us  have  a  liew  more  instances  of  their  associations 
with  the  sacred  story  in  the  writings  of  Charles 
Dickens.  In  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  we  read  of 
Lucie  sitting  in  the  still  and  lonely  house  "  listen- 
ing to  the  echoing  footsteps  of  years,"  —  listening 
to  something  which  whispered  of  a  time  when  she 
would  perhaps  be  called  away  to  fill  an  early  grave, 
and  leave  her  husband  and  her  child  behind.  "  That 
time  passed,  and  her  little  Lucie  lay  on  her  bosom. 
Then,  among  tlie  advancing  echoes,  there  was  the 
tread  of  her  tiny  feet  and  the  sound  of  her  prattling 
words.  Let  greater  echoes  resound  as  they  would, 
the  young  mother  at  the  cradle-side  could  always 
hear  those  coming.  They  came,  and  the  shady 
house  was  sunny  with  a  child's  laugh,  and  the  Divine 
Friend  of  chilcfren,  to  whom  in  her  trouble  she  had 
confided  hers,  seemed  to  take  her  child  in  her  arms, 
as  He  took  the  child  of  old,  and  made  it  a  sacred 
joy  to  her.  Thus  sootlied  and  comfortetl,  Lucie 
heard  in  the  echoes  of  years  none  but  ftiendly  sounds. 

"  Even  when  there  were  sounds  of  sorrow  among 
the  rest,  they  were  not  harsh  nor  cruel.  Even  when 
golden  hair,  like  her  own,  lay  in  a  halo  on  a  pillow 
round  the  worn  face  of'  a  little  boy,  and  he  said, 
with  a  radiant  smile,  '  Dear  [>apa  and  mamma,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  leave  you  both,  and  to  leave  my 
pretty  sister ;  but  I  am  called,  and  I  must  go  — ' 
those  were  not  tears  all  of  agony  that  wetted  his 
young  mother's  cheek,  as  tlie  spirit  departed  firom 
her  embrace  that  had  been  intrusted  to  it.  Suffer 
theip,  and  forbid  them  not.  They  see  my  Father's 
face.     O  Father  —  blessed  words  I  " 

Esther  Sumnierson  and  Ada  Clare  arc  on  a  visit 
to  the  brickmaker's  family.  Opportunity  has  just 
been  given  them  of  saying  a  few  kind  words  to  the 
brickmaker's  wife,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with 
the  baby  on  her  knee.  Ada's  gentle  heart  is  moved 
by  baby's  sufferings.  As  she  bends  down  to  touch 
its  little  face,  it  died.  "  O  Esther  !  "  cried  Ada, 
sinking  on  her  knees  beside  it,  "  look  here  I  O  Es- 
ther, ray  love,  the  little  thing  I  —  the  suffering,  quiet, 
pretty  little  tiling  I  I  am  so  sorry  for  it.  1  am  st) 
sorry  for  the  mother.  I  never  saw  a  sight  so  pitiful 
as  this  before.     O  baby,  baby  !  " 

They  tried  to  comfort  the  mother,  and  whisj)ere(l 
to  her  what  our  Saviour  said  of  Uttle  children.  She 
answered  nothing,  and  could  only  reply  to  their  ten- 
der, loving  sympathy  by  "  weeping  —  weeping  very 
much." 
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Wc  have  no  space  for  more  of  these  touchinjit  in 
oidents,  nor  for  :iny  other,  indeed,  out  of  a  list  of 
passages  which  we  had  marked  off  with  reference  to 
tlic  parablif(  and  miracles  of  our  Lord  ;  the  divine 
lessons  of  lovinj^  and  forgivinjj  one  another;  the 
necessity  of  being  ourselves  at  peace  with  Grod;  the 
change  that  must  come  ution  us  all ;  the  certainty 
of  another  and  a  better  lite  than  this ;  and  the  great 
dav  of  judgment  to  come.  But  what  we  have  given 
will  be  amply  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  show  how  much 
our  greatest  living  novelist  is  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  sacred  narrative  for  illastrationa  to  many  of 
his  most  touching  incidents,  and  how  reverend  and 
respectful  always  is  the  spirit  in  which  every  such 
illustration  is  employed. '  To  think  of  Charles 
Dickens's  writings  as  containing  no  religious  teach- 
ing is  to  do  them  a  great  injustice.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  his  readers  may  possibly  have  been  startled 
by  what  he  has  written  mth  regard  to  the  Christian 
ministry  and  missionar)^  work  as  associated  witli 
Stiggins,  Chadband,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  and  some  of  the 
observations  of  Sam  Weller's  father.  But  with  ref- 
erence to  these,  and  such  as  these,  a  paragraph  in 
the  Preface  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  woncs  — 
"  The  Pickwick  Papers  "  —  is  quite  sufficient  to  re- 
assure his  startled  readers,  and  dispel  from  their 
minds  all  idea  of  religion  or  religious  work  being  re- 
ferred to  only  to  be  ridiculed.  In  the  Preface  referred 
to  Mr.  Dickens  says  :  — 

"  Lest  there  should  be  any  well-intentioned  peiv 
sons  who  do  not  nerceive  the  difference  (as  some  could 
not  when  '  Old  Mortality  '  was  newly  published)  be- 
tween religion  and  the  cant  of  religion,  piety  and 
the  pretence  of  piety,  a  humble  reverence  for  the 
great  truths  of  sacred  Scripture  and  an  audacious 
and  offensive  obtrusion  of  its  letter  and  not  its  spirit, 
in  the  commonest  dissensions  and  meanest  affairs  of 
life,  to  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  ignorant 
minds,  let  them  understand  that  it  is  always  the  lat- 
ter, and  never  the  former,  which  is  satirized 
here.  ...  It  is  never  out  of  season  to  protest  against 
that  coarse  familiarity  with  sacred  things  which  is 
busy  on  the  lip,  and  idle  in  tlie  heart ;  or  against 
the  confounding  of  Christianity  with  any  class  of 
persons  who,  in  the  words  of  Swift,  have  just  enough 
religion  to  make  them  hate,  and  not  enough  to 
make  them  love,  one  another." 

These  "  words  of  observation  on  so  plain  a  head," 
though  written  as  far  back  as  the  first  publication 
of "  Pickwick,"  are  strictly  applicable  to  all  that 
Mr.  Dickens  has  since  vtritten.  So  that,  to  think 
of  his  writings  as  containing  neither  moral  nor  re- 
ligious lessons,  —  in  their  oest  and  widest  sense, 
free  from  all  sectarian  teaching  and  as  high  and 
dry  aboye  the  distractions  of  theological  dogma- 
tisms as  practice  is  from  profession,  —  simply  be- 
cause they  are  works  of  fiction,  and  not  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  "  Religious  Publications,"  would  be 
not  onlv  as  uncharitable,  but  as  unjust,  as  it  was 
of  St.  John,  who  on  one  occasion  came  to  our  Sa- 
viour and  reported,  in  his  zeal,  that  he  had  seen  one 
casting  out  devils  who  did  not  belong  to  his  compa- 
ny or  apostloship.  "  Forbid  him  not,"  said  Jesus, 
"  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  My 
name  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  Me  ;  for  he  that 
is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part."  Who  can  tell 
how  many  are  the  legions  of  evil  spirits  that  have 
b<^en  cast  out?  — how  much  real  and  lasting  gtx)d 
effected  by  those  pure  and  healthy  writings  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Charles  Dickens  familiar 
as  a  Household  Word  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  siwken  or  translated  ? 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

TuK  programme  of  the  next  Paris  Italian  opera 
season  has  just  been  issued.  Three  new  operas 
are  promised. 

'J'uK  Musical  Standard  states  that  the  French 
normal  diapason  has  been  adopted  at  the  important 
opera-house  of  Prague. 

Offenbach  celebrates  his  silver  wedding  at  his 
estate  at  Etretat  by  a  fancy  dress  ball,  the  charac- 
ters chiefly  selected  from  liis  own  operas. 

•'  The  Academy  "  is  the  very  bad  title  selected 
by  Mr.  Murray  for  his  new  critical  journal.  Dr. 
William  Smith  of  dictionary  renown  is  mentioned 
as  its  editor. 

At  a  recent  marriage  at  a  Ritualistic  Church  in 
the  fashionable  part  of  London  the  service  lasted 
exactly  two  hours  !  This  included  a  sermon  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Not  long  since  Sir  Edward  Codrington  break- 
fasted with  the  Emperor  and  the  Emiiress  at  St. 
Cloud.  In  the  folds  of  his  napkin  Sir  Edward  found 
the  insignia  of  Grand  Officier  of  the  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur. 

The  Athenaeum  says  that  Lord  Palmerston's 
Diary  recently  discovered  is  not  a  mere  record  of 
facts,  but  a  gallery  of  pictures  and  sketches,  in  all 
of  which  are  clearly  to  be  seen  the  style  of  an  ac- 
complished master.  It  is  besides,  something  more. 
A  scene  between  the  writer  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, when  Mr.  Huskisson's  dismissal  or  his  be- 
ing retained  was  in  dispute,  is  of  the  very  highest 
and  finest  style  of  serious  comedy :  graphic,  dramatic, 
and  so  lifelike  that  the  actors  seem  bodily  before  us. 

The  readers  of  the  Figaro,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  best  written  of  the  Paris  journals,  had  last 
week  to  contemplate  a  singular  phenomenon.  Tlie 
editor  in  chief,  M.  H.  de  Villemessant,  was  bold 
enough  to  give  the  place  of  honor  to  an  article  of 
his  own  entitled  "  Une  Maison  de  Fous  k  vendre." 
It  was  a  magnificent  account  of  a  house  with  fine 
grounds  of  his  own  which  he  wanted  to  sell  for 
S  10,000,  and  the  folly  to  which  the  title  of  the  arti- 
cle referred  was  that  of  successive  proprietors  who 
had  wasted  whole  fortunes  in  making  tnis  mansion, 
its  park,  its  gardens,  and  its  fields  a  perfect  para- 
dise, with  everj'  comfort  and  luxury  wnich  ingenu- 
ity could  devise  and  money  obtain.  M.  de  Ville- 
messant announces  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  pur- 
chasing a  residence  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
that  is  the  sole  reason  of  his  wishing  to  part  Avith  a 
perfect  paradise  in  the  country.  The  Parisians  are 
amused.  They  take  an  interest  in  the  private  af- 
fairs of  M.  de  Villemessant,  and  they  do  not  see 
how  journalism  is  degraded  by  such  a  system  of  ad- 
vertising. 

The  English  journals  are  in  a  very  happy  frame 
of  mind  over  the  result  of  the  international  Doat  race, 
and  frankly  admit  that  the  match  was  a  close  one. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  savs  :  "  To  have  beaten  such 
as  these,  men  whose  pluck  could  carry  them  3,000 
miles  to  measure  oars  with  an  English  university, 
whose  patience  has  in  detail  surmounted  innumera- 
ble difliculties  and  disappointments  in  boat-building, 
and  whose  endurance  was  almost  unjiaralleled,  is 
for  Oxfortl  one  of  those  happy  triumphs  in  which 
there  is  peculiar  honor  to  the  victor,  -without  the 
smallest  particle  of  humiliation  for  the  vanquishixi." 
The  London  Times  ends  its  account  of  the  contest 
with  the  following  sentiment :  "  The  American  crow 
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lias  met,  as  we  were  alwayts  sure  it  would  meet,  with 
perfi-ftly  fair  plav  ;  and  if  our  crew  gtws  to  Amer- 
ica, wc  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive  similar  treat- 
ment. May  all  our  fiiture  international  struggles 
be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit,  and  whichever  side 
wins,  may  the  vanquished  always  have  as  little  rea- 
son to  feel  regret  at  their  defeat !  " 

A  coxTKinrTOU  to  the  Daily  News  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made 
by  a  corix'spondent  of  Victor  "Hugo,  while  the 
translation  of  "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  "  was 
being  proceeded  with,  to  convince  the  great  man 
that  '•  Premiere  «le8  quatre  "  was  not  a  correct  ren- 
dering of  "  Firth  of  Forth,"  and  that  the  "  Firth 
of  Forth "  was  not  the  *'  First  of  Four  Cliffs." 
Tlie  curious  blunder  was  noticed  in  many  quarters 
when  "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  "  ai)peared ;  but 
it  is  now  known  for  the  first  time,  that  it  had  been 
j)ointed  out  to  M.  Hugo  before  the  work  appeared, 
and  that  the  sublime  romancist  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  the  "  Firth  of  Forth  "  was  what  he 
had  declared  it  to  be,  and  that  the  first  of  the  four 
cliffs  which  mark  the  frontier  between  England 
and  Scotland  harl  been  blown  down  by  the  fury  of 
an  ecpiinoctial  gale.  "  Tlie  meteorological  facts 
mentioned  by  me,"  he  replied,  "  being  the  8ame  as 
reported  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Paris  Observatory, 
if  there  is  an  error,  or  if  the  denomination  is  inex- 
act., it  is  to  the  Bulletin  that  that  error  or  inexacti- 
tude must  be  referred.  For  the  rest  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  error  (^Du  rexte,  Je  ne  crois 
pas  (fu'il  y  nit  errew)." 

Mks.  Stowe's  paper  on  the  Byrons  appears  in 
the  September  number  of  Macmiilan's  Magazine, 
prefaced  by  the  following  editorial  note :  =— 

"  Many  readers  of  the  Diary  of  the  late  Mr.  Ciahb 
Kobinson  must  have  been  much  struck  by  a  letter  from 
Lady  Byron,  there  printed  for  the  first  time  (Vol.  III. 
p.  351 ).  The  tone  of  deep  affection,  and  almost  divine 
charity,  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  luisband,  must  have 
come  witli  startllnfr  effect  on  those  wlio  knew  her  -only 
throu<j:li  the  rejn-esentations  of  '  Don  Juan,'  and  Mr. 
Moore's  'Life  of  Lord  Byron.' 

"  The  followinjr  pajier,  from  the  j)cn  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  on  Lady  Byron's  life  and  rehitions  to  Lord  By- 
ron, is  the  first  complete  and  authentic  statement  of  the 
whole  circumstances  of  that  disastrous  affair  which  has 
ftcen  pven  to  tlie  world.  Painful  and  appalling  as  arc 
the  details,  the  time  is  come  when  they  can  no  longer 
be  concealed.  This  pajier  is,  in  fact.  Lady  Byron's  own 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  forced  her  to  the  separa- 
tion which  she  so  long  resisted,  and  on  which,  out  of 
regard  for  lu-r  husband  and  child,  she  maintained  so 
religious  a  silence  up  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Evidence 
at  once  so  new  and  so  direct  cannot  but  materially  alter 
the  whole  complexion  of  this  most  ])ainful  ipiestiou ; 
and  all  former  judgments,  l)oing  based  on  insufficient 
data,  must  of  necessity  be  henceforward  invalidated  or 
superseded.  A  perusal  of  the  facts  here  given  for  the 
first  time  will  leave  little  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind 
both  that  Lady  Byron's  separation  was  the  only  course 
open  to  her,  und  that  the  motives  for  her  jwrsi'stent  si- 
lence were  of  the  .same  kind  which  governed  her  long 
life  of  active  and  no!)le  beneficence.  The  intense  faith- 
fulness and  love  to  her  husband  which  survived  private 
wrongs  of  the  dceixist  kind,  the  continued  attacks  of 
Tx)rd  Byron  himself,  and  a  long  course  of  public  vitu- 
peration, were  only  a  consistent  part  of  her  whole  na- 
ture and  life. 

"  Towards  so  pure  and  lofty  a  chai-acter,  fomfui.isifu 
would  be  out  of  place  ;  but  Just'ia:  may  be  rendered,  even 
after  this  lapse  of  time;  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  the  Editor  of  Macmiilan's  Magjuine  that'it  should  be 
rendered  through  these  columns." 
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LucAH,  who  succeeded  Bjvtty  as  Lion-Tamer  at 
the  Hippodrome,  has  been  slain  by  his  Vieasts. 
Armed  only  with  a  whip  he  entered  a  cage  where- 
in were  lour  lions.  Lucas  had  not  been  two  seconds 
in  the  cage  before  he  perceived  his  danger.  He  had 
omitted  to  take  with  him  his  usual  we«pons.  For 
an  instant  he  lost  sight  of  the  lioness,  who,  no  long- 
er perceiving  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  seized  him  by 
the  lower  jaw  and  by  the  back  of  his  head  crunch- 
ing the  occipital  bone,  and  then  seizing  him  by  the 
arm  in  order  to  drag  him  between  her  paws  and 
devour  him  at  her  leisure.  Her  sire,  however,  de- 
sirous of  sharing  tlie  spoil,  attempted  to  force  him 
from  beneatli  her  j>aws,  and  caught  him  by  the 
thigh,  inflictinjr  a  fearful  ^vound,  and  literally 
gnawing  tlirougli  tlie  main  artery.  It  was  at  this 
awful  moment  that  Jose  Mendez,  an  attached  ser- 
vant of  Lucas,  dashed  into  the  cage  with  a  revolver 
with  the  butt  end  of  which  he  dealt  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  lioness's  head,  which  compelled  her  to  give 
up  her  prey.  Mendez,  with  mar\ellous  strength, 
made  a  spring  at  the  lion  and  threw  liini  into  the 
back  of  the  cage ;  then,  levelling  the  weapon  at  the 
animals  with  his  right  arm,  pushed  the  bleeding 
man  out  of  their  reach  by  his  feet.  It  was  only 
then  tliat  the  other  attendants  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  with  an  iron  bar  wrenched  open  tlie  bars  of  the 
cage,  enabling  Mendez  to  effect  liis  escape  back- 
wards, dragging  Lucas  with  him,  but  never  lower- 
ing liis  right  arm,  with  which  he  grasped  the  revol- 
ver. The  heroic  conduct  of  Mendez  deserves 
record,  and  may  well  rank  Avith  deeds  of  daring 
which  have  won  stars  and  crosses  on  fields  of  battle. 
But  his  devotion  was  unavailing.  His  master  had 
received  his  death-wound. 

A  Vienna  paj)er  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
the  refi-eshments  which  the  singers  at  the  opera 
there  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  between  the  Jicts  to 
keep. their  voices  in  good  order.  Each  singer,  it 
appears,  has  his  or  her  own  peculiar  specific.  The 
Swedish  tenor  Labatt  takes  "  two  salted  cucumbers  " 
for  a  dose,  and  declares  that  this  vegetable  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  strengthening  the  voice  and 
giving  it  "  the  true  metallic  ring."  The  other  sing- 
ers, however,  do  not  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion. 
Sontheim  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  drinks  cold 
lemonade ;  Wachtel  cats  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
up  with  sugar ;  Steger,  "  the  most  corpulent  of  ten- 
ors," drinks  "the  brown  juice  of  the  gambrinus"; 
Walter,  cold  black  coffee  ;  Niemann,  champagne ; 
and  Tichatchek,  mulled  claret.  Ferenczy,  the  tenor, 
smokes  one  or  two  cigars,  which  lus  colleagues  re- 
gard as  so  much  poison.  Mdlle.  Braun-Brini  tiikes 
afler  the  first  act  a  glass  of  beer,  afler  the  tliird 
and  fourth  a  cup  oi  cafe  an  lait,  and  before  the 
great  duet  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  "  Huguenots  " 
jiiways  a  bottle  of  Moet  Creniant  Ros(J.  Nachbam- 
munches  bonbons  during  the  performance  :  Riibsam, 
the  barytone,  drinks  mead;  Mitterwurzer  and  Kin- 
dermann  suck  dried  plums;  Robinson,  another  bary- 
tone, drinks  soda-water ;  Formes  takes  poller,  and 
Arabanek  Gumj)oldskirchner  wine  !  The  celebrat- 
ed barytone  Beck,  on  the  otlier  hand,  takes  noth- 
ing at  all,  and  refuses  to  speak.  Draxler  smokes 
Turkish  tobacco  and  drinks  a  glass  of  beer.  An- 
other singer.  Dr.  Schmid,  regulates  liis  diet  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  his  voice  at  the  time.  Sometimes 
he  drinks  coffee,  sometimes  tea,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  jiflerwards  lemonade,  mead,  or  champagne, 
taking  snuff  between  whiles,  and  eating  ap])les, 
l)lums,  and  dry  bread,  a  very  liberal  arrangement. 
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HEENRICH  HEINE. 

Thirteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Ileinrich  Heine,  and  it  is  scarcely  yet  de- 
cided what  position  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  in  the 
history  of  European  literature.  Those  who  assign 
him  the  rank  of  a  great  humorist  are  unwilling  to 
number  him  amongst  the  first  poets  of  Germany,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  cycle  of  Leasing,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe ;  while  those  who  claim  for 
him  the  tlirone  vacated  by  Goethe  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  humoristic  and  political  side  pf  his  charac- 
ter. Outside  Germany  he  is  best  knoAvn  as  a  crit- 
ic, a  satirist,  and  a  humorous  writer.  The  French 
admired  him  as  an  Apollo,  who  flayed  Marsyas 
with  a  grace  and  dexterity  that  rendered  the  oper- 
ation, if  not  painless  to  the  sufferer,  at  least  pleas- 
ant to  the  spectator.  The  Germans,  who  were  best 
able  to  appreciate  the  music  and  beauty  of  his  sing- 
ing, are  only  too  willing  to  forget  the  bitter  things 
he  said  of  them  beyond  the  Rhine.  This  is  easily 
intelligible.  As  a  poet  he  was  German ;  as  a  hu- 
morist he  was  European.  The  many  visitors  who 
crowded  to  the  sick-chamber  at  Paris,  where  he 
lay  shrunk  to  a  skeleton,  with  a  beard  that  grew 
long  as  a  woman's  hair  over  the  coverlet,  carried  away 
stories  of  satire  that  conquered  pain,  and  wit  whose 
brightness  approaching  death  could  not  tarnish. 
But  the  songs  of  the  poet  spread  from  the  woods 
and  valleys  of  (iermany,  where  they  were  first 
sung,  ami  became  intelligible  only  through  transla- 
tion to  those  who  stood  around  his  bed.  An  unfor- 
tunate misimderstanding  between  Heine's  family 
and  his  publisher  has  hitherto  prevented  the  excel- 
lent editor  of  his  works  from  obtaining  access  to  all 
the  materials  for  a  full  biography.  In  the  mean 
while  his  brother  has  published  a  few  reminiscences 
of  Heinrich's  youth.*  Such  a  work  could  not  fail 
to  have  a  certain  interest ;  in  most  respects  it  is 
a  jejune  and  meagre  chronicle  of  events  scarcely 
worth  recording.  Until  the  ftdler  and  pn)mised 
work  appears,  the  best  magazine  for  the  biographer 
will  be  the  works  and  letters  of  Heine  published  by 
Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Campe,  and  eoited  by  Dr. 
Strodtmann.f 

Heine  was  bom  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  De- 
cember 13th,  1799.  He  himself  dated  his  birth 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  in  order  that,  as  he 
laughingly  said,  he  might  bespoken  of  as  one  of  the 
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*  "  Erinnerungen  an  Ileinrich  Heine  uml  Seine  Fumilie,  von 
eeinem  Ilruder  Mnximilian  Heine."  lierlin :  i'erd.  Diimtnler's 
VerUpihuchhnnillani;.     1868. 

t  "  Heine's  ^ammtlicbe  Werke.*'  Hftmbais :  Hoffnuuin  and 
Campe.    1SC5. 


first  men  of  the  century.  His  father,  Sigismund 
Heine,  belonged,  as  did  his  ancestors,  to  the  mer- 
cantile class.  He  was  a  Jew,  but,  unlike  his  broth- 
er, Solomon  Heine,  the  Hamburg  bankbr,  never 
attained  to  considerable  wealth.  He  married  Eliz- 
abeth von  Geldern,  the  daughter  of  a  medical  man 
of  some  local  celebrity.  We  do  not  know  much  of 
the  mother  of  Heinrich  Heine,  but  we  do  know  that 
she  always  retained  the  affection  of  her  son,  for  in 
some  of  his  latest  letters  to  his  publisher  he  is  care- 
ful thjt  she  should  be  provided  with  early  copies  of 
his  works,  and  that  parts,  which  he  believed  could 
not  be  pleasing  to  her,  should  be  removed  from  the 
copies  which  she  received. 

Heinrich  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  who  was 
still  alive.     It  is  to  this  sister  that  the  well-known 

S»em, "  Mein  Kind,  wir  waren  Kinder,"  is  addressed, 
einrich  was  entered  as  pupil  in  the  Diisseldorf 
G}-mnasium.  He  has  given  an  account  of  the  ad- 
vantages he  derived  from  that  institution  :  — 

"  Everything  was  to  be  learnt  by  rote  :  Greek.  Histo- 
ry, Geography,  Chronology.  And  yet  many  benefits 
have  come  to  mc  from  such  study.  For  if  I  liad  not 
known  tlie  Koman  kings  in  order  it  would  have  been  af- 
terwards perfectly  indifferent  to  me  whether  Nicbulir  had 
proved  or  had  not  proved  that  they  never  existed  fit  all. 
And  if  I  had  not  known  those  dates  how  could  I  after- 
wards have  found  my  way  about  big  Berlin,  where  one 
house  is  as  like  another  as  two  rain-drops,  and  where  you 
cannot  find  your  friends  unless  you  keep  the  number  of 
their  houses  in  your  head  ?  I  used  to  allot  my  friends 
some  historical  event,  whose  date  coincided  with  the 
numbers  of  their  houses,  so  that  I  could  cjisily  know  the 
number  by  thinking  of  the  date ;  and  thus  it  ha])pcncd 
that  I  never  saw  a  friend  without  his  suggesting  some 
historical  event.  For  instance,  if  I  met  my  tailor,  I  im- 
mediately thought  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  when  I 
saw  the  well-tlressed  banker,  GumiK'l,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  occurred  to  mc.  When  I  met  a  certain  in- 
solvent Portuguese  friend,  I  thouglit  of  the  flight  of 
Mahomet ;  when  I  saw  the  University  chancellor,  a 
man  whose  severe  integrity  is  well  known,  I  remembered 
the  death  of  Haman. 

"  But  as  regards  Latin,  you  have  no  idea  how  involved 
it  is.  The  Romans  would  never  have  found  time  to 
conquer  the  world  if  they  had  been  first  obliged  to  Icani 
Latin.  This  happy  people  knew  in  their  cradles  what 
nouns  have  an  accusative  in  im.  I,  on  the  contran*, 
must  learn  them  by  rote  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  Still, 
it  is  a  grand  thing  that  I  know  them.  Jor  instance,  if 
on  the  20th  July,  1825,  when  I  had  to  dispute  publicly 
•in  the  hall  at  (iittingen,  I  had  said  sinaiHtn  instead  of 
sinapim,  the  undergraduates  present  miglit  have  detect- 
ed it,  and  that  would  have  bei'u  for  mc  an  eternal  dis- 
grace. Vis,  bitris,  sitis,  tussix,  cunimis,  amHs.ti$,  rtuniabis, 
sinapis,  these  words,  which  hayc  made  such  a  noise  in 
the  world,  have  done  so  by  i)rctcnding  to  belong  to  a 
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certain  riass,  and  yet  remaining  exceptions.     For 
re:ts«jii  1  t  -tciia  them  hislUy  ;  und  th:it  I  always 
tlieiii  :it  i-oiiiin:in(l,  should  tuiy  unforeseen  net^d  eonie  up- 
on nie  U)  use  them,  jjivcs  me  in  many  a  gloomy  tour  of 
life  uuicli  inward  comfort  and  deliyht." 

From  this  G^Tunasiuni,  Heine  proceeded  to  study 
law  at  Bonn,  which  he  seems  soon  to  have  letl,  and 
at  Giittingen.  Here  he  began  his  tragedies,  "Al- 
luansor  "  and  "  Ratcliffe  " ;  but  having  violated  the 
university  duelling-regulations,  he  was  compelled  tc 
leave  by  a  consiliuin  abeundi. 

He  had  already  won  something  of  the  reputation 
of  a  poet.  He  hatl  pnblislied,  in  1821,  a  small  vol- 
ume of  poems,  and  these  were  so  successful  that 
Kassmann  included  him  among  the  celebrities  whom 
he  noticed  in  his  year-book  for  1822.  The  work, 
small  as  it  was,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Baron 
de  la  Motte  Fouijue,  who  wrote  a  jxhjhi  and  an  af- 
fectionate letter  to  Heine. 

In  1822  he  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin.  He 
attended  the  lectures  of  Hegel,  whose  influence  up- 
on him  was  uever  obliterated  ;  and  he  further  had 
tin;  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  to  the  best  literary 
circles.  The  friendships  formed  at  this  time  were 
the  warmest  that  he  made,  and  doubtless  gave  the 
direction  to  his  after  career.  These  naturally  be- 
^an  with  the  mercantile  class,  to  whom  his  uncle 
Solomon  could  give  him  an  introduction,  and  espe- 
cially witli  a  friend  of  the  family,  Moses  Moser. 
He  was  one  of  those  men,  not  uncommon  in  (ier- 
mauy,  who,  though  eng^ed  in  active  business,  are 
enthusiastic  students.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Hegel,  and  his  friendship  with  Heine  lasted  until 
lus  own  death  in  1838. 

"  I  do  not  like  you,"  said  Heine,  in  a  letter  to  liim  nt 
tliis  time,  "  because  you  are  a  nnigazinc  of  virtue,  and 
know  Spanish,  and  Syriac  and  Hegelian,  English,  Ara- 
bic, and  Iliadostani,  and  have  lent  mo  your  ovei-coat 
and  money,  and  have  worried  yourself  about  me  and  so 
forth.  I  like  you,  perhaps,  only  for  a  silly  trick  of  man- 
ner I  have  noticed  in  you,  and  a  few  absurd  expressions 
that  escape  you,  and  stick  in  my  memory,  and  haunt  me 
pleasantly  when  I  am  in  a  good  temper,'  or  have  money, 
and  am  sentimental. 

"  Iliad  a  Pole  for  a  friend,  for  whom  I  would  have 
drunk  myself  to  death  ;  or  rather  for  whom  I  would 
have  stood,  and  would  still  stand  to  be  shot,  and  the 
fellow  was  not  worth  a  single  penny,  and  was  dirty,  and 
had  the  most  abominable  principles,  —  but  he  had  a 
guttural  sound  with  which  he  could  say  the  word, 
'  What  ? '  in  so  a>itounding  a  manner  that  at  this  very 
moment  I  can't  think  of  it  without  weeping  and  laugh- 
ing." 

It  was  perhaps  to  Moser  that  Heine  owed  his  in- 
troduction to  "V  arnhagen  von  Ense  and  his  wite,  — 
"  the  mother  of  young  Germany  "  as  she  was  called. 
In  her  drawing-room  Heine,  whom  she  had  named 
"  the  untutt)red  darling  of  the  graces,"  met  the 
best  intellectual  society  of  the  capital.  All  sciences 
and  arts  wen>  rei)rescnted  at  her  reunions.  Hegel, 
the  two  Humboldts,  Ranch,  Schleiermacher,  Hitzig, 
and  Chamisso  mot  each  other  there,  and  contact 
with  such  men  must  have  left  a  certain  mark  upon 
the  quick  and  sensitive  nature  of  Heine. 

But  while  admission  to  this  society  developed  the 
Hellenistic  side  of  his  character,  the  Hebraism  in 
him  was  deepened  by  his  close  anii  constant  famil- 
iarity with  another  circle  whicli  included  his  inti- 
mate friends.  Most  of  the  members  of  this  society* 
were  .Jews,  and  if  their  names  are  not  so  well  known 
as  those  that  dusterefl  around  Hegel  and  Von 
Ense,  they  had  certainly  no  less  influence  upon  the 
young  {x)et     They  met  ey&ry  Thursday  evening  in 


this  I  the  house  of  Philip  Veit,  and  it  was  to  this  societv  that 
have  some  of  Heine's  early  pieces,  such  as  the  "  Jforth 
Sea  Poems,"  were  first  submitted.  Among  them 
were,  Moser  ;  Professor  Gans,  the  Jiffist,  author  of 
a  work  on  the  "  Development  of  Hereditary 
Right  " ;  Lessman  Lehrman,  better  known  under 
the  name  o(  A  use  I  mi,  a  critic  and  lifelf)ng  friend  of 
Heine;  Dr.  Znng,  the  Orientalist;  and  Mendels- 
sohn, the  father  of  Felix  the  musician,  who  was  then 
a  bov  "  with  large,  dreamy,  poetical  eye.s." 

The  two  years  Heine  spent  at  Berlin  seem  to 
have  been  his  happiest,  lieckless,  joyous,  keen  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  yet  foimd  time  to  write 
letters  wliieh  reflect  the  careless  happiness  of  liis 
nature  to  the  Rhenish  journals  reviews  of  Ross- 
mann's,  Rousseau's,  Smets's,  Beer's,  and  Henzel's 
works,  and  to  bring  out  his  own  tragedies.  But  as 
yet  he  was  untouched  by  the  terrible  nervous 
disease,  to  the  inheritance  of  which  he  so  soon  suc- 
ceeded. 

After  leaving  Berlin  he  resided  for  some  time 
with  his  family  at  Liineburg  and  Hamburg.  Ow- 
ing to  the  illness  of  his  father  they  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  rich  Solomon  Heine  ;  and  tlie  proud  nature 
of  Heinrich  who  hated  the  bounty  that  his  position 
comi^elled  him  to  take,  embittered  the  relationship 
between  himself  and  his  uncle's  family.  I  lis  letters 
to  Moser  show  how  eagerly  he  looked  forward  to  a 
position  of  independence,  which,  alas  1  he  never 
entirely  reached.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  feelinw  of 
unwilling  dependence  that  gave  rise  to  much  of  the 
cv'nicism  which  marked  and  marred  his  best  works. 
On  leaving  the  society  of  Moser,  too,  a  strong  reac- 
tion in  his  mind  set  in  against  the  Jews,  and  he  was 
already  beginning  to  reap  the  consetiuences  of  his 
free  and  out-spoken  criticisms.  "  How  I  despise 
this  pack  of  men,"  he  writes,  "  the  uncircumcised 
with  the  circumcised ! "  Perhaps,  at  this  time  he 
despised  the  circumcised  most.  While  at  Berlin 
he  had  joined  the  Jewish  Union  for  Culture  and 
Science,  and  had  promised  to  write  for  a  magazine 
which  bad  been  planned.  But  the  early  numbers 
offended  his  delicate  literary  taste.  "  I  have  read 
it,"  he  wrote  to  the  editor,  Dr.  Zung,  "  b»it  I  must 
candidly  confess  that  the  greatest  part,  yes,  three 
parts,  of  the  third  number  is  unpleasant  on  account 
of  the  negligent  style.  I  don't  want  Goethe's  style, 
but  an  intelligible  one.  I  have  studied  all  forms  of 
German,  —  Saxon  German,  Swabian  German,  and 
Franconian  German,  — but  our  Magazine  German 
gives  me  more  difficulty  than  any.  Impress,  I  im- 
plore you,  upon  your  colleagues  in  the  magazine  the 
importance  of  culture  in  style,  Avithout  which  the 
other  culture  cannot  be  advanced." 

This  advice  may  not  have  been  without  effect. 
The  fourth  number  never  appeared. 

An  arrangement  with  his  uncle  was  shortly  made, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  again  to  Got- 
tingen  to  read  finally  for  lus  degree.  It  was  also 
deemed  advisable  for  his  subsef{uent  employment 
tmdcr  the  Prussian  Government  that  he  should  be 
baptized.  In  this  matter  he  was  opposed  to  the 
wishes  of  his  family.  Not  that  his  objections  were 
upon  religious  grounds.  •'  You  can  easily  infer," 
he  says,  "  that  bai)ti8m  has  no  meaning  for  me,  and 
tliat  even  as  a  symbol  I  esteem  it  of  little  importance, 
and  that  under  the  circumstances  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  it  would  be  j)erti)rmed  in  my  ease,  it 
would  have  for  others  but  little  significance.  Me,  in- 
deed, it  might  influence  to  devote  myself  still  more  U) 
battle  for  the  rights  of  my  unhaj)py  race,  but  I  think  it 
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beneath  my  dijrnit)-,  and  a  blot  upon  my  honor,  that 
I  should  l)f  brtptized  in  onler  to  gain  a  civil  ap- 
]K>intiiKMit  in  Pnissia." 

ill'  yit'ldfd,  however,  to  the  solicitations  of  bis 
family,  and  was  baj)tizo<l  hetbrc  settinp;  out  for 
(^>ttinn:en.  His  uncle  allowed  biin  a  year  for  study 
and  durinjr  this  |)erio<i  he  worked  hard,  —  so  hard 
that  the  nervous  headaches  to  which  he  Avas  now 
subject  seriously  affected  his  health.  Meanwhile 
his  uncle  a))ijears  to  have  pursued  an  illiberal  pol- 
icy towards  nim.  Periiajis  we  can  hanlly  judjre  the 
circnmstances  fairly.  Ordinarily  Solomon  Heine 
was  a  man  of  strict  justice,  occasionally  of  great 
generosity,  and  several  charitable  institutions  at 
Ilamburjr  still  testify  at  once  to  his  commercial  suc- 
cess and  his  munificence.  But  Heine  always  com- 
plained bitterly  that  his  cousins  poisoned  the  mind 
of  his  uncle  towards  him.  This  is  quite  possible ; 
but  the  pride  and  impetuosity  of  the  poet  may  have 
tended  more  to  breed  misunderstandings  between 
them  tljan  Heine  himself  would  have  admitted. 
For  lonjT  |)eriods  of  time  he  did  not  write  to  his 
uncle  lest  he  sliotild  1x5  supposed  by  the  family  at 
Hamburg  to  be  attacking  him  with  rnpfntiones  he- 
tifvoltntice.  But  his  health  fiviled  him  so  much 
that  he  was  compelled  to  ask  for  another  half-year 
to  complete  his  studies,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  suspend  for  some  time  during  the  first  year.  In 
this  interval  of  rest  he  undertook  a  walking  tour 
over  the  Harz  district.  It  is  this  journey  which 
he  describes  in  the  now  celebrated  "  Harzreise." 
Upon  his  return  he  wrote  to  Moser  about  it 
thus:  — 

"  It  did  mo  a  jrront  deal  of  good,  and  I  feel  myself 
much  stronpcr  through  thejouniey.  I  went  on  foot, 
and  mosdy  alone,  wandered  over  the  whole  Ilarz,  passed 
by  fair  hills  and  valleys,  and  breathed  fresh  air  once 
more.  I  saw  much  that  was  beautiful  and  lovely,  and 
if  jurisprudence  had  not  followed  me  spectre-like,  I 
should  have  found  the  world  very  beautiful.  I  could  tell 
you  much  about  this  Har/,  journey,  but  I  have  already 
l>egun  to  write  it  down,  and  sliall  have  it  quite  rcadv  this 
winter.  There  will  also  appear  verses  in  it,  which  will 
plca.sc  you  —  fair  and  noble  feelings,  and  such-like  sen- 
timental rubbish.  What  c^n  one  do  ?  Of  a  truth  the 
opposition  to  effete  conventionalism  is  a  thankless  busi- 
ness." 

But  the  "  Ilarzreise,"  originally  intended  for  a 
magazine,  and  written  for  pecuniary  reasons,  did 
not  appear  until  after  Heine  had  taken  his  degree, 
in  July,  1825.  Later  some  of  his  literary  oppo- 
nents averred  that  he  had  purchased  his  diploma, 
and  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  bear  any  attack 
except  that  u|)on  his  academical  honors.  It  is  curi- 
ous t<)  read  the  name  of  that  "  most  high  and  puis- 
sant monarch  (ieorge  IV.,  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover,"  uj)on  Heine's  dijJoma. 

Of  Hugo,  Prorector  of  the  University,  Heine 
spoke  warmly,  and  the  recognition  of  his  talent, 
which  he  obtained  from  him,  was  of  a  nature  to  till 
tlie  poet  with  gratitude.  For  some  time  after  this 
be  lived  at  Hamburg.  As  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  nature  of  the  man,  he  was  now  bitter 
against  tlie  Christians.  "  I  assure  you,"  he  says  to 
Moaer,  "  had  the  laws  allowed  me  to  steal  silver 
spoons,  I  would  never  have  been  baptized." 

In  1826  appeared  tlie  "  Bueh  le  f^rrand,"  and  the 
second  volume  of  the  ''  Reisebilder,"  and  in  the 
following  year  Heine  visited  England.  Much  has 
been  said  of  his  dislike  to  tliis  countrj-,  —  a  dislike 
which  culminated  with  his  personal  experience  of 
us.     He  disliked  the  people,  hi'  disliked  their  mode 


of  life,  he  disliked  most  of  all  the  climate,  "nothing 
but  fog,  coal-smoke,  porter,  and  Canning." 

It  is  })erhaps  well  we  should  learn  what  a  man 
like  Heine  thought  of  our  country  forty-two  years 
ago,  es])ecially  as  we  may  hope  that  our  faults  are 
not  the  same  now  as  they  were  then.  It  is,  at 
least,  not  true  of  us  now  that  our  most  frequented 
amusements  arc  boxing,  cock-fighting,  and  public 
executions,  though,  alas!  we  still  bring  our  "sim- 
ple vegetables  to  table,  boiled  in  water,  exactly  as 
(iod  made  them."  But  it  was  especially  the  harrl 
mechanical  nature  of  the  English  mintl  that  Heine 
could  not  tolerate  ;  our  lack  of  mental  flexibility 
seemed  to  him  a  melancholy  born  of  unwholesome 
air  and  unjustifiable  pride.  Not  only  the  iron,  but 
the  cold,  unvarying  regularity  of  our  machiner)', 
had  entered  into  our  souls  and  chilled  and  impris- 
oned all  intellectual  life.  We  sometimes  ask  with 
no  little  self-satisfaction,  What  would  be  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Greek,  could  he  be  transported  fn>m  an- 
cient Athens  to  one  of  our  commercial  centres? 
Perhaps  we  may  have  a  sufficiently  correct  answer 
in  the  words  of  Heine  :  — 

"  The  perfection  of  the  machinery  which  is  c\-crywhcro 
employed,  and  which  has  superseded  so  much  of  human 
effort,  seemed  to  mc  something  wrong ;  this  artificial 
motion  of  wheels,  bars,cylindci-s,  the  myriad  little  hooks, 
pegs,  and  teeth  which  circle  in  almost  passionate  revo- 
lution,  tilled  mc  with  horror.  The  accuracy,  correct- 
ness, rigor,  and  punctuality  in  the  life  of  the  Knglish 
troublctl  me  in  an  equal  degree.  For  as  in  England  the 
machines  seem  human,  so  too  the  men  appear  machines. 
Wood,  and  iron,  and  brass  seem  there  to  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  intellect,  and  to  liavc  gone  mad 
through  excess  of  it  whilst  the  demented  man,  like  a 
hollow  spectre,  performs  mechanically  his  customary 
business,  nnd  at  the  fi.xed  minute  devours  beefsteaks, 
speaks  in  Parliament,  brushes  his  nails,  mounts  the 
stage-coach,  or  hangs  liimsclf." 

Again:  — 

"  It  is  when  we  meet  them  in  foreign  countries,"  ho 
says  of  the  English,  "  that  their  defects  are  .so  unplca.s- 
antly  prominent.  They  arc  the  divinities  of  dulness, 
who  hurry  at  full  spcetl  through  all  lands  in  brightly 
lacquered  chariots,  and  leave  behind  them  c\x'ry  where  a 
gray  dust-cloud  of  gloom.  To  this  may  be  added  their 
curiosity  without  interest,  their  elaborate  awkwardness, 
their  insolent  stiffness,  their  narrow  selfishness,  and  their 
dreary  delight  in  all  melancholy  circumstances." 

Heine's  journey  to  England  was  imder  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  At  that  time,  at  least,  he 
could  not  speak  English,  and,  though  here,  he 
viewed  things  from  the  outside.  His  opinion  of 
English  society  was  in  some  measure  derived  from 
liis  unfavorable  notions  of  the  young  Hanoverian 
nobles  whom  he  met  at  Gottingen  and  Nordeney. 
These  outdid  the  English  aristocracy  in  their  exclu- 
siveness  and  pride  of  pedigree,  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably hojie  that  it  was  .some  mistaken  memory 
that  prompUnl  him  to  tell  tlie  verger  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  as  he  handed  him  his  me,  that  he  would 
willingly  have  given  him  more  if  the  collection  had 
been  complete. 

At  tlie  close  of  this  year  appeared  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Buch  der  Lieder."  All  the  poems  had 
appi'ared  before  ;  some,  to  which  reference  h:i8  al- 
ready been  ma<Ie,  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
did  not  anticipate  a  long  life  for  the  book.  "  It 
will  sail  away,"  he  said, "  like  a  harmless  merchant- 
ship  under  tKc  protection  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  '  Reisebilder  '  (piietly  into  tlie  sea  of  oblivion." 
But  the  war-spirit  was'  on  liini,  and  he  was  now     , 
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read}-  to  do  liattle  with  tlic  whole  world.  "  Tlie 
third  volume  shall  be  a  man-of-war,  far  more  fear- 
fully equij)j)ed ;  the  cannons  shall  be  of  greater 
calibre,  and  I  have  discovered  quitt;  a  new  powder 
for  them.  Neither  shall  it  carry  so  much  ballast 
as  the  second  volume." 

To  fit  out  this  vessel  with  its  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition, Heine  travelled  through  Italy,  where  he 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  following  year.  The  vol- 
lune  proved  to  be  all  that  he  had  promised,  and 
exhibited  the  characteristics  of  its  author  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  He  had  now  taken  up  the  line 
of  op])osition  to  all  restraint.  The  new  wine  was 
Ixsginning  to  crack  the  old  bottles.  Heine  declared 
his  mission  to  be  the  liberation  of  humanity.  He 
meant  to  fight  for  uncompromising  freedom  in  re- 
ligion and  politics.  He  resigned  the  poet's  laurels 
for  the  warrior's  sword,  which  he  prayed  might  be 
laid  upon  his  coffin.  That  sword  he  wielded  fear- 
lessly, indeed,  recklessly,  in  this  volume.  And  yet 
the  njovement  of  later  and  present  thought  has 
demonstrated  how  much  farther  than  his  contempo- 
raries he  saw.  The  following  passage  shows,  too, 
how  tenderly,  and  yet  how  boldly,  he  could  speak 
upon  religious  subjects :  — 

"  Only  so  long  as  religions  have  to  comijctc  with  one 
iinothcr,  and  are  far  more  persecuted  than  jxjrsecuting, 
are  tlicy  noble  and  honorable  ;  for  then  alone  arc  inspi- 
ration, sacrifice,  martyrs,  and  palms  possible.  How 
])eautiful,  how  serenely  fair,  how  unutterably  sweet  was 
the  Christianity  of  the  early  centuries,  whilst  it  still 
resembled  its  divine  Founder  in  the  heroism  of  suffering ! 
There  lingered  yet  the  beautiful  story  of  an  undeclared 
divinity,  who  wandered  in  the  fair  form  of  youth  under 
the  palms  of  Palestine,  who  preached  love,  and  revealed 
the  doctrines  of  freedom  and  equality,  Mhich  the  reason 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  has  since  recognized  as  true. 
Compare  with  that  religion  of  Christ  the  several  Chris- 
tianities that  have  been  established  in  the  several  coun- 
tries as  state-religions,  —  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  that  Catholicism  without  poetry  which  we  see  pre- 
vailing in  England  as  High  Church,  —  that  decaying 
skeleton  of  belief,  from  which  all  bloom  and  life  have 
passed  away." 

Tlie  great  blot  which  disfigures  this  work  is  the 
attack  made  upon  Count  von  Platen.  Nowhere  is 
Heine's  style  so  masterly  in  invective,  so  glittering 
and  incisive,  as  in  this  unjust  and  unwarrantable 
criticism.  The  Count  von  Platen  is  an  admirable 
writer.  He  was  a  profound  scholar  in  Greek,  Ori- 
ental and  modern  literature,  and  a  true  poet.  By 
his  studies  and  tastes  he  belonged  to  the  Classical 
School,  and  his  poems  take  their  color,  and  often 
their  form,  from  the  antique  models.  Heine  at  this 
time  chose  to  consider  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
Komantic  School,  and  had,  it  may  be,  a  right,  on 
this  ground,  to  deem  Von  Platen  his  opponent. 
'Ihat  he  had  any  other  cause  is  now  difficult  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  he  attacks  the  poetry,  the  poverty,  the 
{)erson  of  his  rival,  with  a  virulence  wiiich  no  dis- 
similarity of  tastes,  no  opposition  of  artistic  creed 
could  palliate.  He  gave  his  enemies  —  and  they 
were  many — just  reason  of  complaint;  he  alienat- 
ed some  of  his  warmest  and  oldest  friends ;  he 
displeased  all.  This  defection  of  friends,  and 
general  rising  of  foes,  ratlier  than  any  imminent 
])olitical  danger,  determined  Heine  to  take  up  his 
r  .  idence  in  Paris,  amongst  the  joyous,  light-hearti-d 
people  who  contrasted  so  favorably  with  the  "  Phil- 
istine faces  "  of  his  own  land. 

From  1881,  then,  Heine  seldom  left  Paris,  except 
to  make  short  visits  to  the  French  watering-places. 
He  began  at  once  a  series  of  ix)litical  letters  to  the 


Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  some  of  which  ho 
collected  and  published  with  his  name  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  To  these  he  jirefixed  a  bold  preface 
which  could  not  fail  to  displease  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment. The  German  edition  was  much  mutilated 
bv  the  censor,  and  henceforth  Heine  fought  *br  the 
lit)ertj'  of  the  press  in  Germany  with  zeal,  and  not 
without  success.  His  letters  to  his  publisher  for 
many  years  are  a  history  of  the  long  war  between 
hunself  as  the  head  of  the  "  Young  Germany " 
party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  literary  censorship 
of  the  authorities  on  the  other.  "  If  I  wish  to  in- 
sert," he  says,  "  in  the  Hamburg  journal  a  notice 
under  the  births :  my  wife  '  has  been  safely  deliv- 
ered of  a  daughter,  beautiftil  as  liberty,'  there  comes 
the  censor  with  Ids  red-pencil,  and  beautiful  as  lib- 
erty is  crossed  out.  How  long  is  this  to  be  possi- 
ble ?     I  know  not." 

Of  his  political  letters  little  need  now  be  said. 
The  significance  of  a  newspaper  correspondence 
written  in  the  heat  of  events  is  necessarily  tran- 
sient. In  1833,  however,  appeared  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  prose  works  he  had  yet  published ; 
it  was  a  critical  history  of  modern  German  litera- 
ture, and  appeared  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  time 
in  France  and  Germany.  In  both  countries  it  at- 
tracted immense  attention.  Nor  was  it  unnoticed 
in  England.  The  Quarterly  Review  criticised  it, 
and  spoke  of  the  new  luminary  that  had  risen  upon 
its  horizon  as  "  a  star  malign  in  its  influence, 
wavering  in  its  orbit,  and  unsteady  in  its  light." 
The  first  volume  contains  a  history  of  religion  and 
philosophy  from  Luther,  through  Kant,  to  Hegel. 
The  design  of  the  work  is  to  show  how  the  idea  of 
Christianity  and  the  idea  of  Protestantism  had  to 
free  themselves  fi-om  the  encumbrances  that  ^ew 
around  them,  and  must  eventually  result  in  Pan- 
theism. The  idea  itself  suffers  no  loss,  cannot  be 
injured :  — 

"  Voltaire  could  injure  only  the  body  of  Christianity. 
All  his  jests  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  history :  all  his 
pleasantries  directed  against  dogma  and  cult ;  against 
the  Bible,  the  most  sacred  book  of  humanity  ;  against 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  fairest  flower  of  poesy ;  the  entire 
lexicon  of  philosophical  arrows  which  ho  discharged 
against  the  priestcraft  of  tlic  clergy,  touched  only  the 
perishable  body  of  Christianity,  not  its  inner  reality,  nor 
Its  dcci)cr  spirit,  —  not  its  unassailable  soul.  For 
Christianity  is  an  idea,  and,  as  such,  inviolable  and  im- 
mortal." 

It  was  Luther  who  first  broke  open  the  prison- 
house  of  thought,  and  set  Protestantism  free.  But 
Protestantism  had  already  begun  to  act  upon  Eu- 
rope. Even  Leo  X.  was  a  Protestant,  in  virtue  of 
his  sunnv  artistic  nature  against  the  cold,  melan- 
choly spiritual  doctrines  of  Catholicism. 

"  As  they  protested  at  Wittemburg  in  Latin  prose,  so 
they  protested  at  Home  in  color,  in  stone,  and  oltave 
rime.  Or  do  not  the  jxjwerful  marble  figures  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  the  laughing  faces  of  Giulo  Romano's 
nymphs,  and  the  intoxicated  delight  in  life  of  Ludo- 
vico's  verses,  make  a  Protestant  antithesis  to  the  lan- 
guishing melancholy  of  Catholicism?  The  painters  of 
Italy  engaged  in  far  more  effective  polemics  than  did 
tlic  Saxon  theologians.  The  blooming  flesh-tints  upon 
the  paintings  of  Titian  arc  all  Protestantism.  The 
graces  of  his  Venus  are  more  real  theses  than  those 
wliich  the  German  monk  fixed  on  the  church  door  of 
Wittemburg." 

Yet  Heine  is  far  from  imderrating  the  genius  and 
influence  of  Luther. 

"  Rcuown,"  he  says,  "  eternal   renown  to   the  dear 
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man  to  whom  wc  owe  the  preservation  of  our  noblest 
goods,  and  by  wlioso  merits  we  live  t(i-day.  It  liecomes 
us  little  to  com|)lain  of  tiio  narrowness  of  Iiis  views. 
The  dwarf  who  stands  upon  the  shoulders  of  4i  jjiant 
can  indeed  see  farther  than  the  piant  himself,  esj)eeially 
if  he  |)nts  on  spectacles  ;  but  to  the  higher  ixjsition  are 
laekin;,'  the  lofty  feelinj^  and  the  giant  heart,  which  wc 
cannot  make  our  own.  It  becomes  us  still  less  to  pass 
a  hai-sh  judgment  ujHjn  his  failings.  These  faihngs 
have  benefited  us  more  than  the  virtues  of  a  thousand 
others.  The  subtlety  of  Erasmus,  the  gentleness  of  Me- 
lancthon,  would  never  have  carric<l  ns  so  far  as  did  often 
the  divine  brutality  of  Brother  Martin." 

He  traces  the  rough  revolutionary  character  of 
tlie  Protestant  outburst  still  farther :  — 

"  A  battle-song  was  that  defiant  hymn  with  which  he 
and  his  companions  entered  Worms.  The  old  cathe- 
dral shook  with  these  new  echoes,  and  the  ravens  were 
terrified  in  their  dark  nests  in  the  towers.  That  song, 
the  Murseillaise  of  the  Uefonnation,  has  kept  its  power 
of  inspiration  to  the  present  day,  and  it  may  be  we 
shall  use  yet  again  for  similar  contests  the  old  martial 
strain:  — 

'  Ein'  feste  Burg  Ut  unser  Gott, 
Bin'  gute  Wehr  uod  Waffen.'  " 

Heine  maintained  that  the  only  faith  that  al- 
lowed the  complete  emancipation  of  man  was  Pan- 
theism, and  the  remainder  of  the  first  volume  is 
occupied  in  marking  the  growth  of  this  under  the 
philo.sophers  who  have  been  named.  Deity  was  in 
everything,  —  in  the  unconscious  life  of  plants,  and 
in  the  dream-like  semi-conscious  existence  of  ani- 
mals. In  man  alone  the  Deity  rose  to  self-con- 
sciousness. And  this  Pantheism  beautified  matter, 
whilst  it  elevated  spirit.  In  a  complete  manhood 
for  instance,  as  in  Luther's,  both  spirit  and  matter, 
spiritualism  and  sensualism,  held  their  proper  posi- 
tions. Deism,  as  exemplified  in  Judaism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  certain  forms  of 
Christianity,  as  Catholicism,  wronged  matter; 
whilst  materialism,  as  it  became  (for  example)  a 
crowned  incarnation  in  Frederick  the  Great,  an- 
nulled spirit. 

"  You  know  this  royal  materialist,"  he  said  in  the 
French  edition  ;  "  yon  know  that  he  wrote  French  verses, 
ulayed  the  flute  well,  that  he  won  the  battle  of  Ross- 
Dach,  took  vast  quantities  of  snuff,  and  believed  only  in 
artillery.  Some  of  you  have  surely  visited  Sansonci, 
and  the  old  jjcnsioner  who  is  in  charge  of  the  castle  has 
shown  you  in  the  library  the  French  novels  which  Fred- 
erick, when  Prince  Royal,  read  in  church,  and  which 
he  got  bound  in  black  morocco,  that  his  father  might 
l>elieve  lie  was  ])crusing  the  Lutheran  hymn-book. 
You  know  this  royal  man  of  the  world,  whom  you  call 
the  Solomon  of  the  North.  France  was  the  Ophir  of 
this  Northern  Solomon,  and  it  was  hence  that  he  im- 
ported his  i)oets  and  philosoj)hers.  For  these  he  cher- 
ished a  great  partiality,  like  the  Solomon  of  the  South, 
who  (as  you  may  read  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  chap,  x.) 
shipped  from  Ophir,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Hiram,  whole  cargoes  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  ivory,  7;oc/.s 
and  p/i  ilitsoi  i/wrs. ' ' 

The  Pantheism  in  which  Heine  finds  religion  is 
the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza. 

"  The  mathematical  form,"  he  says,  "  gives  Spinoza 
a  harsh  expression.  But  this  is  like'  the  bitter  shell  of 
the  almond,  the  kernel  is  the  sweeter.  In  reading  Spi- 
noza there  seizes  us  a  feeling  as  when  wc  behold  nature 
in  vital  repose.  A  forest  of  towering  thoughts,  whose 
green  sununits  are  in  wavelikc  motion  whilst  the  im- 
movable trunks  arc  rooted  in  the  everlasting  earth. 
There  comes  a  certain  breeze  from  his  writings  which 
is  inexplicable.  We  feel,  as  it  were,  the  light  breatli  of 
the  future.  The  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  rested 
ixjrhaps  upon  the  last  of  their  descendants."^ 


But  Kant,  and  Fichte,  and  Schelling  were  not 
true,  Heine  tliinks,  to  the  principles  they  initiated 
and  advanced,  and  slirank  away  from  the  cause  of 
Pantheism.  How  complete  Heine's  own  apostasy 
was  we  shall  see  later.  Goethe,  too,  the  great  Pan- 
theistic poet,  never  took  a  decided  jjart  witli  re- 
gard to  tnat  philosophy.  Wrapped  in  the  serene 
indifference  of  art,  he  let  the  stormy  enthusiasm  of 
philosophy  blow  past  him,  and  looked  but  coldly 
upon  the  ardor  ot  Christianity.  By  thus  remain- 
ing apart  in  the  tranquillity  of  conscious  power,  he 
became  the  greatest  artist  of  his  time,  and  the  least 
valuable  partisan. 

Yet  Heine  never  doubted  that  the  time  would 
come  for  a  great  revolution,  and  tliat  the  stage 
would  be  Germany. 

"  The  old  stone  gods  will  arise  from  their  forgotten 
tombs  and  rub  the  secular  dust  from  their  eyes,  and 
Thor  with  gigantic  hammer  shall  smite  to  pieces  the 
cathedral  domes  of  the  Goths.  The  thought  precedes 
the  deed,  as  the  lightning  the  thunder.  Our  thunder 
is  German,  too,  is  not  very  lithe,  and  comes  but  slowly 
rolling  on  ;  but  come  it  will,  and  when  you  hear  it  peal  as 
it  has  never  pealed  in  the  world 's  history  before,  tlien 
know  that  the  German  thunder  has  at  length  rolled 
home." 

The  second  volume  dealt  more  especially  with 
the  Komantic  School  of  poets.  Lessing,  Ilerder, 
and  Goethe  are  the  objects  of  criticism.  But  the 
chiefs  of  this  school  at  this  time  were  the  two 
Schlegels,  and  Jena  was  their  head-quarters.  As 
Jena  was  close  to  Weimar,  and  Goethe  was  prime- 
minister  of  the  duchy,  there  came  about  a  half- 
alliance  between  him  and  the  Romantic  School. 
Schelling  was  their  philosopher,  and  though  he 
never  actually  belonged  to  the  party,  his  personal 
influence  was  "jreat.  But  Schelling  became  a  con- 
vert to  Catholicism,  and  therefore  lost  favor  with 
Heine,  and  Goethe  was  too  great  to  be  a  party- 
man. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  volume  is  Heine's 
attack  upon  the  two  Schlegels.  In  abuse,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  see  before,  he  was  not  moder- 
ate. He  spared  no  personality,  and  his  language 
almost  recalls  the  venomous  eloquence  which  ^s- 
chines  and  Demosthenes  poured  upon  each  other. 
Both  Schlegels,  with  whom  he  was  apparently  once 
on  good  terms,  are  abused  and  inveighed  against  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  Frederick,  the  Austrian 
diplomatist,  author  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  History," 
seemed  to  him  to  be  more  important  than  his  broth- 
er. "  But  he  died,"  says  Heine,  with  no  apparent 
ground  for  his  assertion,  "  in  consequence  of  gastro- 
nomic excesses,  afler  having  carried  ofl"  the  wife  of 
his  host,  and  living  upon  the  alms  of  the  insulted 
husband."  For  A.  W.  Schlegel  he  reserves  his 
choicest  abuse.  This  was  the  great  critic,  rival, 
and  literary  opponent  of  Niebuhr.  Besides  his  his- 
torical criticisms,  A.  W.  Schlegel  had  translated 
Shakespeare,  and  with  his  brother  was  the  initiator 
of  Sanscrit  research.  In  metric  power  Heine  allows 
him  to  be  second  to  Von  Platen  alone,  afler  which 
covert  sneer,  he  denies  all  his  further  pretensions  as 
critic  or  linguist. 

"It  is  diflieult  to  determine,"  he  says,  "  what  may  he 
his  rank  as  a  poet.  The  violinist,  Solomons,  who  gave 
lessons  to  the  King  of  England,  George  III.,  said  once 
to  his  illustrious  pupil :  '  Violinists  are  divided  into 
thj"ee  classes.  The  first  class  comprises  tho.se  who  play 
very  badly ;  the  second,  those  who  cannot  play  at  all ; 
to  the  third  belong  those  who  i)Iay  well.  Your  most 
gracious  M.ijesty  has  already  advanced  to  the  .second 
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class.'  Now  tloos  Ilorr  August  Wilhclm  Schlc-^el  bclon;? 
to  tlip  (list  or  seoond  cliuss  '.  Some  say  he  is  no  noet, 
otiu  i^   av  lie  is  u  very  bad  one,  I  am  quite  certain  nc  is 

111)  l'a_aiiini." 

In  1834  appeared  tlie  third  and  last  volume,  on 
(iennany.  In  the  previous  volumes  Heine  had  en- 
deavored to  show  tliat  Pantheism  was  tlie  true  re- 
lijrion  of  Germany.  It  was  a  return,  he  lu-wed,  to 
the  old  inytholo«rj',  which  ])eopled  the  woods  and 
"  piny  mountains  "  with  gods,  and  made  the  ele- 
ments their  dwelling-places.  The  stories  of  fairies, 
pixies,  demons,  and  devils  which  Luther  believed 
in,  thou;jth  he  denied  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Pope,  were  traces  of  the  former  reliojion  :  they  were 
the  crumblinji  frajiments  of  the  northern  Pantheon. 
The  love  of  tlic  Rymanticists  for  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  tlieir  preference  of  medieval  subjects,  were  in 
reality  the  result  of  a  secret,  half-conscious  love  of 
primeval  Pcantheism,  whose  relics  were  much  more 
abundant  in  mediteval  times.  They  were  preserved 
in  the  stories  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  and  in  many 
of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  customs  and  sayinjrs 
of  the  people.  The  spell  of  the  buried  gods,  dead, 
despised,  but  not  altogether  forgotten  by  the  true 
children  of  the  soil,  and  some  day  to  come  back  and 
reign  aQ:ain,  was  strong  upon  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion of  Heine :  — 

"  There  is  surely  somcthinjj  more  than  a  mere  fable 
in  the  belief  that  Kaiser  Friederich,  the  old  Barbarossa, 
is  not  dead,  but  that  he  fled,  wlien  the  hosts  of  priests 
pressed  him,  to  a  mountain  called  KytfhaOser.  They 
say  he  lies  concealed  there  with  his  wliole  court,  until 
the  day  shall  come  when  he  will  once  more  appear  in  the 
world  to  make  the  German  people  happy.  This  moun- 
tain is  in  Thuringia,  not  far  from  Nordiiauscn.  I  have 
often  passed  it,  and  one  fair  winter  night  I  remained  there 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  cried  again  and  again, 
'  Come,  Barbarossa,  come,'  and  my  heart  burned  like 
fire  in  my  breast,  and  tears  rolled  down  my  checks. 
But  he  came  not,  the  beloved  Kaiser  Friederich,  and  I 
could  only  embrace  the  rock  in  which  he  dwells." 

This  third  volume  is  occupied  with  the  history  of 
popular  belief  connected  with  these  superstitions. 
Kobolds,  dwarfs,  elves,  trolls,  pixies,  and  fairies 
meet  with  a  loving  historian.  And  it  is  extraordi- 
nary tliat  these  airy  creatures  still  retain  such  vital- 
ity in  Germany.  With  us  the  migration  of  the 
fjuries  took  place  long  ago,  and  it  was  not  the  main 
body  that  Shakespeare  saw  on  midsummer-nights 
by  Warwick,  but  loiterers  who  hung  behind.  Per- 
haps this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  since  we  are  Ro- 
mance as  well  as  Teutonic,  these  sensitive  folk  did 
not  find  our  composite  nature  genial.  But  in  some 
respects  the  German  mythology  agrees  with  ours, 
and  Barbarossa  may  correspond  to  our  King  Arthur, 
who  is  to  come  again  from  the  island  of  Avillion. 
We  have  happily  nothing  to  represent  the  story  of 
Tannhaiiser  and  the  Venusl>erg,  but  that  belongs 
to  a  different  cycle  of  legends,  and  may  be  traced 
rather  to  classical  than  old  German  Paganism.  At 
the  close  of  the  volume  there  is  an  original  poetical 
version  of  the  story. 

Although  Heine  renounced  Pantheism  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  the  work  on  Germany  must  ever 
remain  a  remarkable  book.  Open  it  where  we  will, 
Avc  feel  that  we  are  breathing  the  air  of  freedom 
and  listening  to  the  words  of  genius.  Tlic  air  hur- 
tles with  the  arrows  of  unsparing  satire,  but  it  is 
for  the  most  part  against  prejudice  and  bigotrj'  tliat 
they  are  directed,  and  everywhere  there  are  the  two 
great  blessings  of  literature,  —  light  and  air. 

In  1841  appeared  the  book  u{)on  Ludwig  Borne. 


It  was  an  unfortunate  production.  Biime  was  an 
able  critic,  an  oidiT  man  than  Heine,  and  had  at 
one  time  shown  him  much  kindness.  The  two  men 
had  at  first  the  same  {mlitical  views,  and  Borne, 
like  Heine,  was  comjielled  to  quit  Germany.  Tl\e 
revolution  attracted  him  to  Paris,  where  he  wel- 
comed his  friend  upon  his  arrival.  But  they  drift- 
ed larther  and  farther  apart,  and  their  intimacy 
was  broken  off.  The  fault  lay  with  Heine.  He 
had  assumed  the  position  of  a  democrat  and  a  par- 
tisan, a  most  difficult  one  for  an  artist  to  keep- 
Already  lie  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  in  the 
democracy  of  the  futture  beauty  must  yield  to  expe- 
diency, poetry  to  commonplace  commerce.  Con- 
sistent communism,  the  equality  and  fraternity  for 
which  he  was  fighting,  wouhl  certainly  dispense 
with  the  nightingale  song  of  the  lyrist  and  the 
flower-like  beauty  of  art.  And  so  a  reaction  in  his 
own  mind  set  in  against  his  party,  and  their  resent- 
ment was  as  natural  as  it  was  bitter.  After  Bcirnc's 
death  Heine  published  this  account  of  their  rela- 
tionship, in  which,  of  course,  Borne  is  made  to  fig- 
ure ridiculously.  The  book  aroused  many  slumber- 
ing hatreds  in  Germany  against  the  author,  and 
involved  him  in  a  duel.  Somepassages  he  after- 
wards voluntarily  suppressed.  The  really  valuable 
part  of  the  volume  is  a  kind  of  intermezzo  written 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  the  island  of  Heli- 
goland, and  contains  a  description  of  the  effect  the 
French  news  produced  even  at  that  distance  trom 
the  centre  of  the  great  strtiggle. 

Before  the  duel  Heine  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  a  Parisian  lady,  Mathilde  Crescentia  Mirat. 
She  had  already  lived  some  years  with  him  as  his 
wile,  and  remained  his  greatest  consolation  in  the 
terrible  misfortune  of  his  later  years.  Their  union 
was  childless.  Late  in  tlie  same  year  was  ])rinted 
the  poem  of  "  Atta  Troll,"  and  in  1844,  "  Germany, 
—  a  Winter  Story." 

But  the  fatal  disease  which  diu-ing  Heine's  whole 
life  had  been  impending  was  now  imminent ;  and 
in  1848,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  last  revolution,  he 
was  laid  upon  the  sick  couch,  never  again  to  rise 
whole.  His  disease  was  a  softening  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  The  pain  caused  him  perpetual  sleepless- 
ness, and  his  nerves  were  so  paralyzed  that  he  had 
to  raise  his  eyelid  with  his  hand.  For  eight  years 
he  lay  almost  without  power  of  motion,  and  had  to 
be  fed  like  a  bird.  But  the  finger  of  paralysis 
which  rendered  his  body  jwwerless  failed  to  touch 
his  mind  or  daunt  his  spirit.  "When  no  longer  able 
to  write,  he  dictated  letters  and  poems  which  had 
lost  nothing  of  tlie  old  daring.  In  the  course  of 
these  eight  years  he  published  his  "  Romancero," 
"  Hebrew  Melodies,"  and  "  Last  Poems,"  and  over- 
looked the  issuing  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works. 
However  ill  he  was,  and  however  much  he  had 
suffered  during  the  night,  each  morning  at  a  fixed 
time  he  dictated  to  his  secretary.  Afterwards 
came  some  one  to  read  to  him,  and  then  he  was 
ready  to  receive  visitors ;  and  these  were  many. 
It  was  in  these  last  helpless  years  that  he  enjoyed 
the  reputation  he  had  made.  The  distinguislied 
men  of  France  and  of  Germany  grudged  him  his 
glory  no.  longer,  and  people  from  many  nations 
paid  their  homage  in  his  sick-chamber  to  a  dying 
poet.  After  the  17th  of  February,  1866,  they 
came  no  more. 

Just  thirty  years  before,  in  Germany,  he  ha<l 
drawn  a  picture  of  what  his  old  age  should  be,  and 
how  he  would  sing  his  dying  song :  — 

"  At  last  the  day  will  come  when  the  fen'or  in  niy 
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veins  is  cxtin;:jui.slicd,  when  Wintir  rei;;iis  in  my  heart, 
and  liis  wliitc  flakes  fall  hut  snarin^ly  upon  my 
heart,  and  his  mist  is  ns  a  vtil  Wlore  my  eyes.  My 
friends  liave  lonj?  lain  in  their  weather-lK-aten  tombs  ;  I 
alone  am  left  behind  likr  a  lonely  halm  which  the  reaj)er 
forgets.  A  new  race  has  sprnnp  up,  with  new  wislics 
and  new  thou(;hts ;  with  wonder  I  hear  new  names  and 
new  sonfjs.  The  old  names  have  died  away,  and  I  my- 
self am  heard  no  more ;  honored  still  perhaps  by  few, 
by  many  despised,  and  loved  by  none.  And  boys  with 
rosy  cheeks  come  to  me,  and  put  the  old  harp  in  my 
trembling  hand,  and  laughingly  say,  '  Thou  hast  long 
been  silent,  thou  lazy  graybcord,  sing  us  again  songs  of 
the  dreams  of  thy  vouth.' 

"  Then  I  take  tfie  harp,  and  the  old  joys  and  sorrows 
awake,  the  mists  dissolve,  tears  bloom  again  from  my 
dead  eyes,  there  is  spring  again  in  my  heart,  tears  of 
sweet  regret  tremble  in  the  strings  of  my  harp ;  I  sec 
once  more  the  blue  river,  and  the  marble  palaces,  and 
the  fair  faces  of  women  and  maidens,  and  1  sing  a  song 
of  the  flowers  of  Brenta. 

"  It  will  l>e  my  last  lay.  The  stars  will  gaze  upon 
me  as  in  the  nights  of  my  youth,  the  enamored  moon- 
light ki.s.scs  once  more  my  cheeks,  the  spirit  choirs  of 
dead  nightingales  are  heard  in  the  distance,  my  eyes 
close  themselves  in  the  intoxication  of  sleep,  my  soul 
dies  away  like  the  mtisic  of  my  harp,  —  there  is  a  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  of  Btenta. 

"  A  tree  shall  hang  over  my  tombstone.  I  should 
prefer  a  palm ;  but  tliis  thrives  not  in  the  North.  It 
shall  be  a  linden,  and  lovers  shall  sit  there  of  a  summer 
evening  and  caress.  The  greentinch  who  listens  and 
rocks  himself  in  the  branches  is  silent,  and  my  linden 
sighs  sadly  above  the  heads  of  the  happy  ones,  who  are 
so  hapjty  that  they  find  not  time  to  read  what  is  written 
upon  the  white  headstone.  But,  aftenvards,  when  the 
lover  has  lost  his  beloved,  he  will  come  again  to  the 
well-reniembcred  linden  and  sigh,  and  weep,  and  look 
long  and  often  at  the  headstone,  where  he  will  read  the 
inscription  :  '  He  loved  the  flowers  of  Brenta.'  " 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  eight  years  of  agony 
which  ho  suffered,  though  they  did  not  quench  the 
fire  of  his  spirit,  brought  many  things  before  his 
mind  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  he  had 
seen  them  in  happier  days.  The  change  which 
came  over  his  pohtical  views  some  years  before 
has  already  been  referred  to.  But  besides  this, 
there  came  another,  a  change  in  his  religious 
opinions.  In  the  preface  to  his  last  volume  of 
poems  he  makes  his  recantation.  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  touching ;  it  is  Heine's  apologia  pro  vita 
sua :  — 

"  When  we  lie  on  our  death-bed  we  become  very  gen- 
tle and  tender-hearted,  and  wojild  willingly  make  peace 
with  God  and  man.  I  confess  I  have  scratched  many, 
and  bitten  many,  and  been  no  lamb.  But  since  I  have 
stood  in  need  of  God's  mercy  I  have  made  a  truce  with 
all  my  foes  ;  many  beautiful  poems,  which  were  directed 
against  very  high  and  very  low  persons,  are  for  that 
reason  excluded  from  the  present  collection.  Poems 
which  contained  in  any  degree  personalities  against 
Almighty  God  I  have  committed  to  the  flames  with  the 
zeal  of  fear.  It  is  iHjtter  that  the  verses  should  bum 
than  the  versifier.  Yes,  I  have  made  jieace  with  the 
Creator  as  well  ils  with  the  cn-ature,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  my  enlightened  friends,  who  reproach  me 
for  my  relapse  into  the  old  superstition,  a.s  they  are 
pleased  to  cull  my  return  to  God.  Others  express  them- 
selves with  still  bitterer  intoK-runce.  Atheism's  convo- 
cation has  pronounced  its  anathema  over  me,  and  there 
are  certain  fanatical  priests  of  unlxilief  who  would 
willingly  place  me  on  the  rack  to  make  me  renounce 
my  hetenxloxy.  Happily  they  have  no  instruments  of 
torture  at  command  except  their  writings.  But  I  will 
confess  everything  without  torture.  I  have  really  re- 
tumcil  to  Go<l,  like  the  prodigal  son,  after  feeding  swine 
with  the  Hegelians  for  many  years.     The  diYinc  home- 
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sickness  came  uj)on  me,  and  drove  me  forth,  through 
woods  and  vales,  over  the  dizziest  mountain  ])athways 
of  dialectic.  On  my  way  I  found  the  god  of  the  Tan- 
theists,  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  him.  'I'liis  poor 
visionary  creature  is  interwoven  with  and  grown  into 
the  world.  Indeed,  he  is  almost  imprisoned  in  it,  and 
yawns  at  you,  without  voice,  without  power.  To  have 
will  one  must  have  personality,  and  to  manifest  one's  self 
one  must  have  elbow  room. 

"  In  religion  I  admit  my  backsliding,  bnt  I  must  ex- 
pressly contradict  the  report  that  it  has  brought  me  to 
the  Ixjsom  or  the  threshold  of  any  church  whatever.  No, 
my  religious  convictions  and  belief  have  remained  free 
from  all  ecclesiastical  prejudice.  No  music  of  church 
bells  has  seduced  me,  no  splendor  of  altar  candles  has 
dazzled  me.  I  have  toyed  with  no  symlwlism,  nor  have 
I  altogether  renounced  my  reason.  1  have  abjured  noth- 
ing, not  even  my.Pagan  gods,  from  whom  it  is  true  I 
have  parted,  but  only  in  friendship  and  love." 

WTiatever  fame  Heine  has  won,  or  is  still  to  win, 
as  a  prose  writer,  it  is  by  his  poetry  that  he  has 
gained  the  heart  and  the  love  of  Germany.  Few 
German  poets,  except  perhaps  Uhland,  have  won  so 
wide  and  popular  a  renown.  The  boatmen  as  they 
pass  down  tlie  Rhine  sing  his  Loreley  song,  and  ev- 
ery boy  in  Germany  is  acquainted  with  some  or  oth- 
er song  of  his.  These  poems  it  is  diflScult  to  char- 
acterize, not  more  on  account  of  their  wide  range  of 
subject  than  because  of  the  sparkle  and  evanescence 
of  the  sentiment.  Being  in  the  true  sense  l^Tical, 
they  have  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other. 
"  L'auteur  a  retire  le  fil  du  collier,  mais  aucune 
perle  ne  lui  manque."  But  they  have  two  charac- 
teristics which  are  sometimes  thought  incompatible, 

—  pathos  and  humor ;  and  these  so  blended  togeth- 
er that  it  is  almost  im|)ossible  to  say  where  the  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends.  Ordinary  minds  sepa- 
rate the  two,  and  fail  to  appreciate  them  in  combi- 
nation. Rain  is  trecjuent,  sunshine  is  not  rare,  but 
a  rainbow  is  always  unusual.  Heine's  poetry  is 
never  without  something  of  tliis  double  nature.  It 
is  the  tear  and  the  smile  together,  and  the  reader 
scarcely  knows  whether  laughter  or  tears  will  pre- 
vail. In  his  gayest  and  most  careless  verses  there 
is  an  undertone  of  sorrow  and  re^et,  wliilst  with  tlie 
saddest  songs  is  mingled  something  of  humor  and 
subtle  delight.  "  Ce  n'est  pas  un  vain  cliquetis 
d'antitheses  de  dire  littdrairement  d'Henri  Heine 
qu'il  est  cruel  et  tendre,  naif  et  perfide,  sceptiaue  et 
credule,  lyrique  et  prosaique,  sentimental  et  railleur, 
passionne  et  glacial,  spirituel  et  pittoresque,  anticjue 
et  moderne,  mnyen-ngc  ot  rdvolutionnaire."  *  And 
it  is  so  with  his  songs. 

Yet,  properly  spciaking,  he  never  wrote  a  volume 
of  lyrical  i)oetry.  His  mind  caught  some  sudden 
flash  of  light,  and  a  poem  sprang  into  existence. 
Thus  they  came,  and  were  mostlv  printed,  one  by- 
one.  It  was  only  later  that  he  collected  these  fugi- 
tive leaves  into  a  book.  The  first  was  the  "  Buch 
der  Lieder."  Itl  success  was  immediate.  All  class- 
es accepted  it,  with  its  Hebrew  mystery,  its  Greek 
beauty,  its  German  tenderness  and  simplicity.  The 
contradiction  and  inexplicable  inconsistency  of  its 
music  found  nothing  like  itself  except  human  pas- 
sion and  human  nature.  It  is  almost  ira{x>ssible  to 
convey  into  another  language  the  grace  and  b«>anty 
of  the  original  rhvtlim,  —  it  has  not  been  done  yet, 

—  but  the  poems  liave  a  further  beauty  which  may 
perhaps  be  retained. 

Heine  preserves  the  characteristics  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  all  his  poems,  even  in  the  satiric 
stanzas  of  "Atta  Troll "  and  the  "  Winter  Story." 
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As  in  readinii;  Aristophanes  wo  come  upon  j)assa<>;es 
wluTf  we  ari'  surjjrised  by  a  beauty  alien  to  com- 
otly,  80  in  these  satires  we  lincl  a  wealth  of  poetry 
lavished  upon  an  episrram  and  adorning  a  jest. 

But  the  i>oeni8  which  show  the  most  sustained 
power  are  those  which  were  written  during  his  last 
illness,  —  those  which  are  found  in  the  "  Romancero." 
The  ston-  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  King  Har- 
old by  I^dith  of  the  Swan-neck  is  an  illustration  of 
tliis.  The  "  Hebrew  Melodies  "  are  equally  power- 
ful. 

The  "  Lazarus  "  poems  are  the  last  of  the  series. 
Even  yet  the  smile  has  not  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  poet,  but  the  tears  are  the  tears  of  pain  and 
of  unrest,  to  which  death  alone  can  bring  relief. 
We  will  give  no  specimen  of  thes(^  The  rest  has 
been  found  now.  Heine  lies  in  the  cemetery  of 
Montmartre. 

To  much  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  Heine's 
opinions  the  key  is  to  be  sought  in  his  peculiar  po- 
sition. At  tlie  time  he  was  born  his  father  had  al- 
ready renounced  Judaism,  without  having  adopted 
Cliristianity  ;  and  although  he  himself  was  educated 
at  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  was  formally 
baptized,  yet  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome 
exercised  a  stronger  influence  upon  him  than  any 
Christian  teaching.  His  mind  was  the  perpetual 
battle-field  of  opposing  forms  of  thought.  He  was 
swayed  alternately  by  Judaism  and  Hellenism ;  he 
wavered  between  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical 
schools ;  he  could  not  decide  for  the  democracy  of 
science  or  the  aristocracy  ol"  art.  That  from  these 
conflicting  principles  he  failed  to  evolve  a  clear  and 
consistent  system,  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder, 
far  less  of  reprobation.  His  efforts  have  made  ours 
easier. 


MRS.  MERRIDEW'S  FORTUNE. 
III. 
We  did  not  meet  again  for  some  days  after  this, 
and  next  time  I  saw  her,  which  was  on  Sunday  at 
church  with  her  children,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
me  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  strange  scene  we 
had  so  recently  passed  through  together.  The  calm 
curtain  of  ordinary  decorums  ana  ordinary  friend- 
liness had  risen  for  a  moment  from  Mrs.  Merridew's 
unexcited  existence,  revealing  a  woman  distracted 
by  a  primitive  sense  of  justice  rending  her  own  soul, 
as  it  were,  in  sunder,  and  doing,  in  spite  of  herself 
and  all  her  best  instincts  what  she  lelt  was  right. 
That  she  should  have  any  existence  separate  from 
her  children  had  never  occurred  to  anybody  before. 
Yet,  for  one  day,  I  had  seen  her  resist  and  ignore  the 
claims  of  her  children,  and  act  like  an  individual 
being.  When  I  saw  her  again  she  was  once  more 
the  mother  and  nothing  more,  casting  her  eyes  over 
her  little  flock,  cognizant,  one  could  see,  of  the  per- 
fection or  imperfection  of  every  fold  and  line  in 
their  dresses,  keeping  her  attention  upon  each,  from 
little  Matty,  who  was  restless  and  could  not  be  kept 
(juiet,  up  to  Janet,  who  sat  demure,  and  already 
caught  the  eve  of  visitors  as  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  of  Dinglefield.  Mrs.  Merridew  remarked  all 
with  a  vigilant  mother's  eye,  and  as  I  gazed  across 
at  her  in  ner  pew,  it  was  all  but  impossible  for  me 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  same  woman  who  ha<l 
dung  so  convulsively  to  my  arm,  whose  face  had 
been  so  worn  and  hollowed  out  with  suffering.  How 
could  it  be  the  same  woman  ?  She  who  had  suf- 
fered poor  John  Babington  to  love  her,  —  and  then 
had  cast  him  off,  and  married  her  friend's  lover  in- 


stead ;  who  had  established  so  firm  an  empire  over 
a  man's  heart,  that,  after  twenty  years,  he  had  re- 
membered her  still  with  such  intensity  of  feehng. 
How  Janet  would  have  opened  her  big  eyes  had  it 
been  suggested  to  her  that  her  mother  could  have 
any  power  over  men's  hearts;  or,  indeed,  could  be 
occupied  with  anything  more  touching  or  important 
than  her  children's  frocks  or  her  butcher's  bills  !  I 
fear  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  service 
that  morning.  I  could  not  but  gaze  at  them,  and 
wonder  whether,  for  instance,  Mr.  Merridew  him- 
self, who  had  come  back  from  circuit,  and  was 
seated  respectably  with  his  family  in  church,  yawn- 
ing discreetly  over  Mr.  Dameref's  sermon,  remem- 
bered anything  at  all,  for  his  part,  of  Matilda 
Babington  or  her  brother.  Probably  he  preferred 
to  ignore  the  subject  altogether,  —  or,  perhaps, 
would  laugh  with  a  sense  of  gratified  vanity  that 
there  had  been  "  a  row,"  when  the  transference  of 
his  affections  was  discovered.  And  there  she  sat 
by  his  side  who  had,  —  had  she  betrayed  his  confi- 
dence ?  was  she  untrue  to  him  in  being  this  time 
true  to  her  friends  ?  The  question  bewildered  me 
so  that  my  mind  went  groping  about  it  and  about 
it.  Once,  I  fear,  she  had  been  false  to  those  whose 
bread  she  eat,  and  chosen  love  instead  of  friend- 
ship. Now  was  she  false  to  the  nearest  of  ties,  the 
closest  of  all  relationships,  sitting  calmly  there  be- 
side him  with  a  secret  in  her  mind  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  ?  "  Falsely  true  ! "  —  was  that  Avliat  the 
woman  was  who  looked  to  the  outside  world  a  mere 
jiattern  of  all  domestic  virtues,  without  any  special 
interest  about  her,  a  wife  devoted  to  her  husband's 
interest,  a  mother  wrapped  up,  as  people  say,  in  her 
children  ?  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  what  to 
think. 

"  I  hope  you  got  through  your  business  comfort- 
ably," Mrs.  Spencer  said  to  me  as  we  walked  home 
from  church. 

"  With  Mrs.  Merridew's  assistance,"  said  Lady 
Isabella,  who  was  rather  satirical.  And  the  Merri- 
dews  heard  their  own  name,  and  stopped  to  join  in 
the  conversation. 

"  What  is  that  abotit  my  wife  ?  "  he  said.  "  Did 
Mrs.  Musgrave  have  Mrs.  Merridew's  assistance 
about  something?  I  hope  it  was  only  shopping. 
When  you  have  business  you  should  consult  me. 
She  is  a  goose,  and  knows  nothing  about  it." 

"  1  don't  think  she  is  a  goose,"  said  L 

"  No,  perhaps  not  in  her  own  way,"  said  the  se- 
rene husband,  laughing ;  "  but  every  woman  is  a 
goose  about  business,  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies, 
but  I  assure  you  I  mean  it  as  a  compliment.  I  hate 
a  woman  of  business.  Shopping  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter,"  he  added,  and  laughed.  Good  heav- 
ens I  if  he  had  only  known  what  a  fool  he  looked, 
beside  the  silent  woman  who  gave  me  a  little  warn- 
ing glance  and  colored  a  little,  and  turned  away  her 
head  to  speak  to  little  Matty,  who  was  clinging 
to  her  skirts.  A  perfect  mother !  thinkin<i  more 
(j'ou  would  have  said)  of  Matty's  little  frills  and 
Janet's  bonnet-strings  than  of  anything  else  in  life. 

And  that  was  all  about  it.  The  summer  wertt  on 
and  turned  to  autumn  and  to  winter  and  to  spring 
again,  with  that  serene  progressibn  of  nature  which 
nothing  obstructs  :  and  the  cliildren  grew,  and  the 
Merridews  were  as  poor  as  ever  managing  a  pen 
prls  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  always  just  a  lit- 
tle short  somewhere,  with  their  servants  chosen  on 
the  same  principle  of  supplementing  each  other's 
imperfect  service  as  that  Janet  had  announced  to 
me.     For  one  tiling,  tliey  kept  their  servants  a  long 
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tiiiu',  which  I  have  noticed  is  characteristic  of 
households  not  very  rich  nor  very  "particular." 
When  you  allow  such  pleas  to  tell  in  favor  of  an 
iiuperiect  housemaid  as  that  she  is  good  to  the 
children,  or  does  not  mind  heli)ing  the  cook,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Mary,  if  she  does  not  marry  in  the 
mean  time,  should  not  stay  with  you  a  hundred 
years.  And  the  Merridews'  servants  accordingly 
stayed,  and  looked  very  friendly  at  you  when  you 
went  to  call,  and  did  their  work  not  very 
well,  with  much  supervision  and  exasperation  (re- 
spectively) on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  daughter. 
Biit  the  family  was  no  poorer,  though  it  was  no 
richer.  The  only  evidence  of  our  expedition  to 
town  which  I  could  note  was,  that  it  had  produced 
a  new  pucker  on  Mrs.  Merridew's  brow.  She  had 
looked  sufficiently  anxious  by  times  before,  but  the 
new  pucker  hatl  something  more  than  anxiety  in  it. 
There  was  a  sense  of  something  better  that  might 
have  been  ;  a  sense  of  something  lost,  —  a  suspi- 
cion of  bitterness.  IIow  all  this  could  be  expressed 
by  one  line  on  a  smootli  wlute  forehead  I  cannot 
exnlain ;  but  to  me  it  was  so. 

Now  and  then,  too,  a  chance  allusion  would  be 
made  which  recalled  what  had  happened  still  more 
plainly.  For  instance,  I  chanced  to  be  calling  one 
atlemoon,  when  Mr.  Merridew  came  home  earlier 
than  usual  from  town.  We  were  sitting  over  our 
five-o'crock  tea,  with  a  few  of  the  children  scram- 
bling about  the  floor  and  Janet  working  in  the  cor- 
ner. He  took  up  the  ordinary  position  of  a  man 
who  has  just  come  home,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  regarded  us  with  that  benevolent  contempt 
which  men  genei-ally  think  it  right  to  exhibit  for 
women  over  their  tea ;  and  everything  was  so  ordi- 
nary and  pleasant,  that  I  for  one  was  taken  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  nearly  let  fall  the  cup  in  my  hand 
M'hen  he  spoke. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  saw  John  Babing- 
ton's  death  in  The  Times  three  or  four  months  ago, 
Janet,"  he  said, "  did  you  ?  Why  did  you  never  men- 
tion it  ?  It  is  odd  that  I  should  not  have  heard.  I 
met  Ellen  to-day  coming  out  of  the  Amyotts',  where 
I  lunched,  in  such  prodigious  mourning  that  I  was 
quite  startled.  All  the  world  might  have  been 
dead  to  look  at  her.  And  do  you  know  she  gave 
me  a  look  as  if  she  would  have  spoken.  All  that  is 
so  long  past  that  it 's  ridiculous  keeping  up  malice. 
I  wish  you  would  call  next  time  you  are  in  town  to 
ask  for  the  old  lady.  Poor  Jolin's  death  must  have 
been  a  sad  loss  to  them.  I  hear  there  was  some 
fear  that  he  had  lefl  his  property  away  from  his 
mother  and  sister.  But  it  turned  out  a  false  re- 
port." 

I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  ]Mrs.  Merridew  to  see 
how  she  bore  it ;  but  her  voice  replied  quite  calmly 
without  any  break,  as  if  the  conversation  was  on 
the  most  ordinarj'  subject,  — 

"  Where  did  you  manage  to  get  so  much  news?  " 

"  (),  from  the  Amyotts,"  he  said,  "  who  knew  all 
about  it.  Matilda,  you  know,  poor  girl "  (with  that 
half-laugh  of  odious  masculine  vanity  which  I  knew 
in  mv  heart  he  would  be  guilty  of),  "  married  a  cous- 
in of  Aniyott's,  and  is  getting  on  very  well,  they  say. 
But  think  over  my  suggestion,  Janet.  I  think  at 
this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  graceful  on  your 
j)art  to  go  and  call." 

"  1  cannot  think  they  would  like  to  see  me,  now," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  Then  I  ventured  to  look 
at  her.  She  was  seated  in  an  angular,  rigid  way, 
with  lier  shoulders  and  elbows  squared  to  her  work, 
and  the  comers  of  her  mouth  pursed  up,  which 


would  have  given  to  any  cursory  observer  the  same 
impression  it  did  to  her  husband. 

"  IIow  hanl  you  women  are  !  "  he  said.  "  Trust 
you  for  never  forgiving  or  forgetting.  Poor  old 
lady,  I  should  have  thought  anybody  would  have 
pitied  her.  But,  however,  it  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. As  for  Ellen,  she  is  a  very  handsome  woman, 
though  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  once  was.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  she  were  to  make  a  good  mar- 
riage even  now.  Is  it  possible,  Janet,  after  l)eing 
so  fond  of  her,  —  or  pretending  to  be,  how  can  I 
tell  ?  —  that  you  would  not  like  to  say  a  kind  word 
to  Ellen  now  ?  " 

"  She  would  not  think  it  kind  from  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Merridew,  still  rigid,  never  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  work. 

"  I  think  she  would,  but  at  all  events  you  mi^iht 
try,"  he  said.  All  her  answer  was  to  shake  her 
head,  and  ho  went  away  to  his  dressing-room  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  and  nodding  his  head  in  bewil- 
dered comments  to  himself  on  what  he  considered 
the  hard-heartedness  of  woman.  As  for  me,  I  kept 
looking  at  her  with  sympathetic  eyes,  thinking  that 
at  least  she  would  give  herself  the  comfort  of  a  con- 
fidential glance.  But  she  did  not.  It  seemed  that 
she  was  determined  to  ignore  the  whole  matter, 
even  to  me. 

"  I  wish  papa  would  take  as  much  interest  in  us 
poor  girls  at  home  as  he  does  in  people  that  don't 
belong  to  him,"  said  Janet.  "  Mamma,  I  never 
can  piece  this  to  make  it  long  enough.  It  may  do 
for  Marian"  (who  was  her  next  sister),  "but  it  will 
never  do  for  me." 

"  You  are  so  easily  discouraged,"  said  Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew. "  Let  me  look  at  it.  You  girls  are  always 
making  difficulties.  Under  the  flounce,  your  piec- 
ing, as  you  call  it,  will  never  be  seen.  Those 
flounces "  she  added,  with  a  little  laugh  which 
I  knew  was  hysterical,  "  are  blessings  to  poor  folks." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  to 
laugh  at,"  said  poor  Janet,  almost  crying  ,  "  when 
you  think  of  Nelly  Fortis  and  all  the  other  girls, 
with  their  nice  dresses  all  new  and  fresh  from  the 
dressmaker's,  and  no  trouble ;  while  I  have  only 
mamma's  old  gown,  that  she  wore  when  she  was 
twenty,  to  turn,  and  patch,  and  piece,  —  and  not 
long  enough  after  all !  " 

"  Then  you  should  not  grow  so,"  said  her  moth- 
er, "  and  you  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  old 
fashion  has  come  in  again,  and  my  old  gown  can  be 
of  use."  But  as  she  spoke  she  turned  round  and 
gave  me  a  look.  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and 
that  pucker,  O,  so  deeply  marked,  in  her  forehead. 
I  felt  she  would  have  sobbed  had  she  dared.  And 
then  before  my  eyes,  as,  I  am  sure,  before  hers, 
there  glided  a  vision  of  Ellen  Babington  in  her  pro- 
found mourning,  rustling  past  Mr.  Merridew  on  the 
stairs,  with  heaps  of  costly  crape,  no  doubt,  and  that 
rich  black  silk  with  which  people  console  them^ehes 
in  their  first  mourning.  IIow  could  they  take  it  all 
witliout  a  word  ?  The  afler-pang  that  comes  almost 
inevitably  at  the  back  of  a  sacrifice  was  tearing 
Mrs.  Merridew's  heart.  I  felt  it  go  through  my  own 
and  so  I  knew.  She  had  done  it  nobly,  but  she 
could  not  forget  that  she  had  done  it.  Does  one 
ever  forget  ? 

And  then  as  I  went  home  I  fell  intoa  maze  again. 
Had  she  a  right  to  do  it  ?  To  sit  at  table  with 
that  unsuspicious  man,  and  put  her  arm  in  his,  and 
be  at  his  side  continually,  and  all  the  time  be  false 
to  him.  Falsely  true  I  I  could  not  get  the  words 
out  of  my  mind. 
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I  do  not  now  remember  how  long  it  was  till  I 
saw  in  The  Times  the  intimation  of  old  Mrs.  Bab- 
iiigton's  death.  I  think  it  must  have  been  about 
two  years,  for  Janet  was  ei;;hteen,  and  less  discon- 
tented with  things  in  general,  besides  being  a  great 
deal  more  contented  than  either  her  friends  or  his 
de.-iired  with  the  civilities  of  young  Bischam  from 
the  Priory,  who  was  always  coming  over  to  see  his 
aunt,  and  always  throwing  himself  in  the  girl's  way. 
He  had  nothing  except  his  commission  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  a  year  which  his  father  allowed  him,  and 
she  had  nothing  at  all ;  and,  naturally  they  took  to 
each  other.  It  is  this  that  makes  me  recollect  what 
year  it  was.  We  had  never  i-eferred  to  the  matter 
in  our  frequent  talks,  Mrs.  Merridew  and  I.  But 
after  the  intimation  in  The  Times,  she  herself  broke 
the  silence.  She  came  to  me  the  verj-  next  day. 
"  Did  you  see  it  in  the  papers  ? "  she  asked, 
plunging  'without  prelace  into  the  heart  of  the 
subject,  and  I  could  not  pretend  not  to  under- 
stand. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  saw  it " ;  and  then  stopped 
short,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

She  had  been  wearing  herself  in  these  two  years 
as  all  the  previous  years  in  which  I  had  known  her 
had  not  worn  her.  The  pucker  was  more  developed 
on  her  forehead;  she  was  less  patient  and  more 
easily  fretted.  She  had  grown  thin,  and  something 
of  a  sharp  tone  had  come  into  her  soft  motherly 
voice.  By  times  she  would  be  almost  querulous ; 
and  nobody  but  myself  knew  in  the  least  whence 
the  drop  of  gall  came  that  had  so  suddenly  shown 
itself  in  her  nature.  She  had  fretted  under  her  se- 
cret, and  over  her  sacrifice,  —  the  sacrifice  which 
had  never  been  taken  notice  of,  but  had  been 
calmly  accepted  as  a  right.  Now  she  came  to 
me  half  wild,  with  the  look  of  a  creature  driven  to 
bay. 

"  It  was  for  her  I  did  it,"  she  said  ;  "  she  had  al- 
ways l)een  so  petted  and  cared  for  all  her  life.  She 
did  not  know  how  t<i  deny  herself;  I  did  it  for  her, 
not  for  Ellen.  O  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  fond  I  was  of  that  girl  !  And  you  saw  how 
she  looked  at  me.  Never  one  word,  never  even 
a  glance  of  response  :  anil  I  suppose  now  —  " 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  you  cannot  tell  yet :  let  us 
wait  and  see :  now  that  her  mother  is  gone  her 
heart  may  be  softened.  Do  not  take  any  steps  just 
yet." 

"  Steps  1  "  she  cried.  "  "What  steps  can  I  take 
now  ?  I  have  thrown  altogether  away  from  me 
what  might  have  been  of  such  use  to  the  children. 
1  have  been  false  to  my  own  children.  Poor  John 
meant  it  to  be  of  use  to  us." 

And  then  she  turned  away  wrought  to  such  a 
point  that  nothing  but  tears  could  relieve  her. 
When  she  had  cried  she  was  better,  and  went  home 
to  all  her  little  monotonous  cares  again,  to  think 
and  think,  and  mingle  that  drop  of  gall  more  and 
more  in  the  family  cup.  Mr.  Merridew  was  again 
ab.'^ent  on  circuit  at  this  time,  which  was  at  once  a  re- 
lief and  a  trouble  to  his  wife.  And  everybody  re- 
marked the  change  upon  her. 

"  She  is  going  to  have  a  bad  illness,"  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer said.  "Poor  thing,  I  don't  wonder,  with  all 
thf)se  children,  and  infc-rior  servants,  and  so  much 
to  do.  I  have  seen  it  coming  on  for  a  long  time. 
A  serious  illness  is  a  dangerous  thing  at  her  age. 
AH  her  strength  has  been  drained  out  of  her :  and 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  resist  —  " 
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"  Don't  be  so  funereal,"  said  Lady  Isabella ;  "  she 
lias  sometliing  on  her  mind." 

"  1  tliink  it  is  her  health,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer ; 
and  we  all  shook  our  heads  over  her  altered  looks. 

I  had  a  further  fright,  too,  some  days  aft"r,  when 
Janet  came  to  me,  looking  very  pale.  She  crept 
in  with  an  air  of  secrecy  which  was  very  strange  to 
tlie  girl.  She  looked  scared,  and  her  hair  was 
pushed  up  wildly  from  her  forehead,  and  her  light 
summer  dress  all  dusty  and  dragging,  which  was  un- 
like Janet,  for  she  had  begun  by  this  time  to  be 
tidy,  and  feel  herself  a  woman.  She  came  in  by 
the  window  as  usual,  but  closed  it  aft«r  her,  though  it 
was  very  hot.  "  May  I  come  and  speak  to  you  ?  " 
she  said  in  a  whisper,  creeping  quite  close  to  my 
side. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear ;  but  why  do^  you  shut  the 

indow  ?  "  said 
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window  ?  "  said  1 ;  "we  shall  be  suffocated  if  you 


"  It  is  because  it  is  a  secret,"  she  said.  "  Mrs. 
Musgrave,  tell  me,  is  there  anything  wrong  with 
mamma  ?  " 

"  Wrong ! "  I  said,  turning  upon  her  in  dismay. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  cried  Janet,  bursting  into  tears. 
"  I  don't  lielieve  mamma  ever  did  anything  -wrong. 
I  can't  believe  it :  but  there  has  been  a  woman 
questioning  me  so,  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 

"  A  woman  questioning  you  ?  " 

"  Listen,"  said  Janet,  hastily.  "  This  is  how  it 
was :  I  was  walking  down  to  tne  Dingle  across  the 
fields,  —  O  Mrs.  Musgrave  dear,  don't  say  any- 
thing ;  it  was  only  poor  Willie  Bischam,  who  want- 
ed to  say  good  by  to  me,  —  and  all  <eLi  once  I  saw  a 
tall  lady  in  moiu-ning  looking  at  us  as  we  passed. 
She  came  up  to  us  just  at  the  stile  at  Groodman's 
farm,  and  I  thought  she  wanted  to  ask  the  way ; 
but  instead  of  that,  she  stojiped  me  and  looked  at 
me.  '  I  heard  you  caUed  Janet,'  she  said  ;  *  I  had 
once  a  friend  who  was  called  Janet,  and  it  is  not 
a  common  name.  Do  you  live  here  ?  is  your  moth- 
er living  ?  and  well  ?  and  how  many  children  are 
there  ?  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  belong  to  my 
old  friend.' " 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  could  I  say,  Mrs.  Musgrave  ?  She  did 
not  look  cross  or  disagreeable,  and  she  was  a  lady. 
I  said  who  I  was,  and  that  mamma  was  not  quite 
well,  and  that  there  were  ten  of  us  ;  and  then  she 
began  to  question  me  about  mamma.  Did  she  go 
out  a  great  deal ;  and  was  she  tall  or  short ;  and 
had  she  pretty  eves  '  like  mine,'  she  said ;  and  was 
her  name  Janet  like  mine ;  and  then,  when  I  had 
answered  her  as  well  as  I  could,  she  said,  •  I  was 
not  to  say  a  word  to  mamma ;  perhaps  it  is  not  the 
Janet  I  once  knew,'  she  said ;  '  don't  say  anything 
to  her  ' ;  and  then  she  went  away.  I  was  so  fright- 
ened, I  ran  home  directly  all  the  way.  I  knew  I 
might  tell  you,  Mrs.  Musgrave  ;  it  is  like  something 
in  a  book,  is  it  not,  when  jieople  are  trying  to  find 
out  —  O,  you  don't  think  I  can  have  done  any  harm 
to  mamma  ?  " 

Janet  was  so  much  agitated  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  quiet  her  down.  "  And  I  never  said 
good  by  to  poor  Willie,  after  all,"  she  said,  with 
more  tears  when  she  had  rallied  a  little.  I  thought 
it  better  she  should  not  tell  her  motlier,  though  one 
is  very  reluctant  to  say  so  to  a  girl ;  for  Willie  Bis- 
cham was  a  secret  too.  But  he  was  going  away 
poor  fellow,  and  probably  nothing  would  ever  come 
of  it.  I  made  a  little  compromise  with  my  own 
sense  of  right. 

"  Forget  it,  Janet,  and  say  nothing  about  it ;  jx^r- 
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haps  it  was  some  one.  else  ader  :ill ;  and  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  meet  Mr.  Biscliani  again  —  " 

"  He  sroes  tt)-night,"  said  Janet,  with  a  rueful 
look ;  and  thus  it  was  evident  that  on  that  point 
there  was  nothinj;  more  to  be  said. 

Tliis  w.is  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  on  Sat- 
iu*day  Mr.  Merridew  avus  expected  home.  His  wife 
was  ill,  thou;»h  she  never  had  been  ill  before  in  her 
lite ;  she  liad  headaches,  which  were  thinf^s  un- 
known to  her  ;  she  was  outof  tem|K'r,  and  irritable, 
and  wretched.  I  think  she  had  made  certain  that 
pjllen  woidd  write,  and  make  some  proposal  to  her; 
and  as  the  days  went  on  one  by  one,  and  no  letter 
came —  Besides  it  wivs  just  the  moment  when 
they  had  decided  ajxainst  sending  Jack  to  Oxford. 
To  pay  Willie's  premium  and  do  that  at  the  same 
time  was  imix)ssible.  Mrs.  Merridew  had  strujigled 
lon^,  but  at  last  she  was  obliged  to  give  in  ;  and 
Jack  was  going  to  his  father's  office  with  a  heavy 
heart,  i)Oor  boy ;  and  his  mother  was  half  wild.  All 
might  have  been  so  ditFerent ;  and  she  had  sacri- 
ficed her  boys'  interests,  and  her  girls'  interests, 
and  her  own  happiness,  all  for  the  selfish  comfort 
of  Ellen  Babington,  who  took  no  notice  of  her.  I 
began  to  think  she  would  have  a  brain-fever  if  this 
went  on. 

She  was  not  at  church  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
I  went  with  the  children,  as  soon  as  service  was 
over,  to  ask  for  her.  She  was  lying  on  the  sofa 
when  I  went  in,  and  Mr.  Merridew,  who  had  ar- 
rived late  on  Saturday,  was  in  his  dressing-gown 
walking  about  the  rixjm.  He  was  tired  and  irrita- 
ble with  his  journey,  and  his  work,  and  perennial 
cares.  And  she,  with  her  sacrifice,  and  her  secret, 
and  perennial  cares,  was  like  tinder,  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment to  catch  fire.  I  know  nothing  more  disagrce- 
al)le  than  to  go  in  upon  married  people  when  they 
are  in  this  state  of  mind,  which  can  neither  be  ig- 
nored nor  concealed. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Janet,"  he  was  saying, 
as  I  entered  ;  "  women  are  vindictive,  1  know  ;  but 
at  least  you  may  be  sorry,  as  I  am,  that  the  poor  old 
lady  has  died  without  a  word  of  kindness  passing 
between  us  :  afler  all,  we  might  be  to  blame.  One 
changes  one's  opinions  as  one  gets  on  in  life. 
With  our  own  children  growing  up  round  us,  I 
don't  feel  quite  so  siu*  that  we  were  not  to  blame." 
>'  /  have  not  been  to  blame,"  she  said,  with  an 
emi)ha<is  which  sounded  sullen,  and  which  only  I 
could  understand. 

•'  O  no,  of  course ;  you  never  are,"  he  said,  witli 
masculine  disdain.  "  Catch  a  woman  acknowledg- 
ing herself  to  be  in  fault  I  Tlie  sun  may  go  wrong 
in  his  course  sooner  than  she.  Mrs.  Musgrave, 
pray  don't  go  away  ;  you  have  seen  my  wife  in  an 
unreasonable  mood  Ixifore." 

"  I  am  in  no  unreasonable  mood,"  she  cried. 
"Mrs.  Musgrave,  stay.  You  know — O,  how  am 
I  to  go  on  bearing  this,  and  never  answer  a  word  ?  " 
"  My  dear,  don't  deceive  yourself,"  he  said,  with 
a  man's  provoking  calm ;  "  you  answer  a  great 
many  words.  I  don't  call  vou  at  all  a  meek  suffer- 
er. Fortunately  the  children  are  out  of  the  way. 
Confound  it,  Janet,  what  do  you  mean  by  talking  of 
what  you  have  to  be^r?  1  have  not  been  such  a 
harsh  husl)and  to  you  as  all  that ;  and  when  all  I 
asked  was  that  you  should  make  the  most  innocent 
advances  to  a  poor  old  woman  who  was  once  very 
kind  to  us  both  —  " 

"  Charles!  "  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  rising  suddenly 
from  her  sofa,  ''  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  You 
think  me  hard  and  vindictive,  and  I  don't  know 


what.  You,  who  ought  to  know  me  !  Look  here  I 
I  got  that  letter,  you  will  see  by  the  date,  more  than 
two  years  ago;  yon  were  ab.sent,  and  I  went  and 
saw  her :  there  —  there  !  now  I  have  confessed  it ; 
Mrs.  Musgrave  knows  —  I  have  had  a  secret  from 
you  for  two  years." 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  me  to  interfere.  She 
sat,  holding  herself  hysterically  rigid  and  upright 
on  the  sofa.  Whether  she  had  intended  to  betray 
herself  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  She  had  taken  the 
letter  out  of  her  writing-tlesk,  which  stood  close  by ; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  she  had  resolved  on 
this  step,  or  whether  it  was  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. Now  that  she  had  done  it  a  dreadful  calm 
of  expectation  took  possession  of  her.  She  was 
afraid.  He  might  turn  upon  her  furious.  He  might 
upbraid  her  with  despoiling  her  family,  deceivmg 
himself,  being  false,  as  she  had  been  before.  Such 
a  thing  was  possible.  Two  souls  may  live  side  by 
side  for  years,  and  be  as  one,  and  yet  have  no  notion 
how  each  will  act  in  any  sudden  or  unusual  emer- 
gency. He  was  her  husband,  and  they  had  no  in- 
terest, scarcely  any  thought,  that  one  did  not  share 
with  the  other,  and  yet  she  sat  gazing  at  him  rigid 
with  terror,  not  knowing  what  he  might  do  or  say. 

He  read  the  letter  without  a  wcjrd ;  then  he  tossed 
it  upon  the  table  ;  then  he  walked  all  the  length  of 
the  room,  up  and  down,  with  his  hands  thrust  very 
deeply  into  his  pockets ;  then  he  took  up  the  letter 
again.  He  had  a  struggle  with  himself.  If  he  was 
angrj-,  if  he  was  touched,  I  cannot  tell.  His  first 
emotions,  whatever  they  were,  he  gulped  down 
without  a  word.  Of  all  sounds  to  strike  into  the 
silence  of  such  a  moment,  the  first  thing  we  heard 
in  our  intense  listening  was  the  abrupt  ring  of  a 
short,  excited  laugh. 

"  How  did  you  venture  to  take  any  steps  in  it 
without  consulting  me  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  thought  —  1  thought  —  "  she  stammered  un- 
der her  breath. 

"  You  thought  I  might  have  been  temi)ted  by  the 
money,"  he  said,  taking  another  walk  through  the 
room,  while  she  sat  erect  in  her  terror,  afraid  of 
him.  It  was  some  time  t)efore  he  spoke  again.  No 
doubt  he  was  vexed  bv  her  want  of  trust,  and 
wounded  by  the  long  silence.  But  I  have  no  clew 
to  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through  his  mind. 
At  last  he  came  to  a  sudden  pause  before  her. 
"  And  perhaps  you  were  right,  Janet,"  he  said, 
drawing  a  long  breath.  "  I  am  glad  now  to  have 
been  free  of  the  temptation.  It  was  wrong  not  to 
tell  me,  — and  yet  I  think  you  did  well." 

Mrs.  Merridew  gave  a  little  choked  cry,  and 
then  she  fell  back  on  the  sofa,  —  fell  into  my  arms. 

I  had  felt  she  might  do  it,  so  strange  was  her 
look,  and  had  ])laced  myself  there  on  purpose.  But 
she  had  not  fainted,  as  I  expected.  She  lay  silent 
for  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  then  she 
burst  into  tears. 

I  had  no  right  to  be  there ;  but  they  both  de- 
tained me,  both  the  husband  and  wife,  and  I  could 
not  get  away  until  she  had  recovered  herself,  and 
it  was  evident  that  what  had  been  a  tragical  bar- 
rier between  them  was  now  become  a  matter  of 
business,  to  be  discussed  as  affecting  them  both. 

«  It  was  quite  right  the  old  lady  shoid*!  have  it," 
Mr.  Merridew  said,  as  he  went  with  me  to  the  door, 
"  quite  right.  Janet  did  only  what  was  right ;  but 
now  I  must  take  it  into  my  own  hands." 

"  And  annul  what  she  has  done  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  We  must  consult  over  that,"  he  said.  "  Ellen 
Babington,  who  has  l^ecn  so  ungrateful  to  my  wife, 
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is  (iiiite  a  differont  jierson  from  her  mother.  But  1 
will  do  nothinj^  a";ainst  Mrs.  Merridew's  will." 

And  so  I  loft  t£ein  to  consult  over  their  own  af- 
fairs. 1  had  been  thrust  into  it  against  my  own 
will ;  but  still  it  was  entirely  their  affair,  and  no 
business  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Sj>encer  and  Lady  Isabella  called  to  me 
from  their  lawn  as  I  went  out  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Mei> 
ridew  was,  and  shook  their  heads  over  her. 

"  She  should  have  the  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer. 

"  But  the  doctor  would  not  pfay  her  bills  for  her," 
said  Lady  Isabella. 

And  I  had  to  answer  meekly,  as  if  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  it,  "  I  don't  think  it  is  her  bills." 

Tliis  conversation  detained  me  some  time  from 
my  own  house ;  and  when  I  reached  my  cottage, 
my  maid  stood  by  the  gate,  looking  out  for  me, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  It  was  to  tell  me 
there  was  a  lady  waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing- 
room,  —  "A  tall  lady  in  mourning."  And  in  a  mo- 
ment my  heart  smote  me  for  some  hard  thoughts, 
and  I  knew  who  my  visitor  was. 

I  found  her  seated  by  my  table,  very  pale,  but 
quite  self-|X)ssessed.  She  rose  when  I  went  in,  and 
began  to  explain. 

"You  don't  knbw  me,"  she  said.  "I  have  no 
right  to  come  to  you ;  but  once  you  came  to  —  us 
—  with  Mrs.  Merridew.  Perhaps  you  remember 
me  now  ?  I  am  Ellen  Babington.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  —  my  brother's  will.  You  may 
have  heard  that  I  have  just  lost —  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  am  very  sorry.  If  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  —  " 

"You  can  do  all  that  I  want  from  any  one," 
she  said.  "  Janet  will  never  believe  that  I  wanted 
to  keep  the  money  —  now.  I  have  seen  all  her 
children  to-day  at  church ;  and  I  tliink,  if  she  had 
been  there,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  able,  —  but 
never  mind.  Tell  her  I  should  like  —  if  she  would 
give  her  daughter  Janet  sometliin^  out  of  the 
money,  —  from  me.  She  is  a  Uttle  like  what  her 
mother  was.  I  am  sure  you  are  kind  to  them.  I 
don't  even  know  your  name  —  " 

"  Mrs.  Musgrave,"  I  said ;  and  she  gave  a  little 
bow.  She  was  very  composed,  very  well-bred, 
terribly  sad  ;  with  the  look  of  a  woman  who  had 
no  more  to  do  in  the  world,  and  who  yet  was.  Heav- 
en help  her  1  in  the  middle  of  her  life,  full  of  vigor, 
and  capability,  and  strength. 

"Will  you  tell  Janet,  please,  that  it  is  all 
settled  ?  "  'she  said.  "  I  mean,  not  the  ";irl  Janet, 
but  her  mother.  Tell  her  I  have  settled  every- 
thing. I  believe  she  will  hear  from  the  lawyers  to- 
morrow ;  but  I  could  not  let  it  come  only  from  the 
lawyers.  I  cannot  forgive  her,  even  now.  She 
thinks  it  is  Matilda  she  has  >vronged;  but  it  is  me 
she  has  wronged,  taking  my  broUier  from  me,  my 
only  brother,  alter  all  these  years.  But  never 
mind.  I  kissed  the  little  child  instead  to-day  — 
the  quite  little  one,  with  the  gold  hair.  I  suppose 
she  is  the  youngest.  Tell  her  I  came  on  purpose 
to  see  them  before  I  went  away." 

"  But  why  send  this  message  tlirough  me  ?  "  I 
said ;  "  come  and  see  her.  1  will  take  you ;  it  is 
close  by.  And  tlie  sight  of  you  will  do  her  more 
good  —  more  good  thaa  the  money.  Come,  and 
let  her  explain." 

I  thought  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  her 
only  answer  was  a  shake  of  her  head. 

"  What  could  she  explain  ? "  she  cried,  with 
strange  impetuosity.     "  He  and  I  had  been  together 


all  our  lives,  and  yet  all  the  while  he  cared  noth- 
ing for  his  sister  and  everything  for  her.  Do  you 
think  I  can  ever  forgive  her  ?  but  I  never  forgot 
her.  I  don't  think  I  ever  loved  any  one  so  -well  in 
my  life." 

"  O,  come  and  tell  her  so,"  said  I. 

Again  she  shook  her  head.  "  I  loved  her  as  well 
as  I  loved  him  ;  and  yet  I  hate  her,"  she  said. 
"  But  tell  her  I  spoke  to  her  Janet,  and  I  kissed  her 
baby  ;  and  that  I  have  arranged  everything  with 
the  lawyers  about  poor  John's  will.  I  am  sure  you 
are  a  good  woman.  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me 
for  the  cliildren's  sake  before  I  go  ?  " 

Her  voice  went  to  mj-  heart.  I  had  only  seen 
her  once  in  my  life  before,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
I  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  two  hands,  and  kissed 
her ;  and  then  she,  the  stranger,  broke  down,  and 

{)ut  her  head  on  my  shoulder  and  wept.  It  was  on- 
y  for  a  moment,  but  it  bound  us  as  if  for  our  lives. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  I  asked,  when  she 
went  away. 

"  I  am  going  abroad  with  some  friends,"  she  said, 
hurriedly. 

"  But  you  will  come  to  us,  my  dear^  when  you 
come  back  ?  " 

"  Most  likely  I  shall  never  come  back,"  she  said, 
hastily,  and  then  went  away  alone  out  of  my  door, 
alone  across  the  green,  with  her  veil  over  her  face 
and  her  black  dress  repulsing  the  sunshine.  One's 
sympathies  move  and  change  about  like  the  winds. 
1  had  been  so  sorry  for  Mrs.  Merridew  an  hour  ago ; 
but  it  was  not  her  I  was  most  sorry  lor  now. 

And  tliis  was  how  it  all  ended.  I  was  always 
glad  that  Mrs.  Merridew  had  told  her  husband  be- 
fore the  letter  came  next  morning.  And  they  got 
the  hioney  ;  and  John  went  to  the  university,  and 
Janet  had  new  dresses  and  new  pleasures,  and  a 
ring,  of  which  she  was  intensely  proud,  according 
to  Ellen's  desire.  I  dare  say  Ellen's  intention  was 
that  something  much  more  important  should  have 
been  ^ven  to  the  child  in  her  name;  but  then 
Ellen  Babington,  being  an  unmarried  woman,  did 
not  know  how  much  a  large  family  costs,  nor  what 
urgent  occasion  there  is  for  every  fartliing,  even 
with  an  addition  so  great  as  five  hundred  a  year. 

I  am  afraid  it  did  not  make  Mrs.  Merridew  much 
happier  just  at  first.  She  wrote  letters  wildly,  far 
and  near,  to  everybody  who  could  be  sup[)oscd  to 
know  anything  about  Ellen  ;  and  wanted  to  have 
her  to  live  with  them,  and  to  share  the  money  with 
her,  and  1  don't  know  how  many  other  wild  fancies. 
But  all  that  could  be  found  out  was  that  Ellen  had 
gone  abroad.  And  by  degrees  the  signs  of  this 
strange  tempest  began  to  disappear,  —  smoothed 
out  and  filled  up  as  Nature  smooths  all  traces  of 
combat.  The  scars  heal,  new  verdure  covers  the 
sudden  precipice,  —  the  old  gets  assimilated  with 
tlie  new.  By  degrees  an  air  of  superior  comfort 
stole  over  the  house,  which  was  very  consolatory. 
Selina,  the  housemaid,  married,  and  Richards  re- 
tired to  the  inevitable  greengrocery.  And  with  a 
new  man  and  new  maids,  and  so  much  less  difficul- 
ty about  the  bills,  it  is  astonishing  how  the  puckers 
(lied  away  from  Mrs.  Merridew's  forehead,  —  first 
one  line  went  and  then  another,  and  she  grew 
younger  in  spite  of  herself.  And  with  everything 
thus  conspiring  in  her  favor,  and  habit  calmly  set- 
tling to  confirm  all,  is  it  wonderful  if  by  and  by 
she  forgot  that  any  wonderful  accident  had  ever 
hap|)ened,  and  that  all  had  not  come  in  the  most 
natural  way,  and  with  the  most  pleasant  conse- 
(juences  in  the  world  ? 
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Tlie  other  day  I  saw  in  a  chance  copy  of  Galitj- 
iinui,  which  came  to  mc  in  a  parcel  from  Paris,  the 
niarriajio  of  Ellen  Babington  to  a  Frenchman 
there ;  but  tliat  is  all  we  have  ever  heard  of  her. 
Whether  it  is  a  good  marriage  or  a  bad  one  I  don't 
know ;  but  I  hope,  at  least,  it  is  better  for  her  than 
being  all  alone,  as  she  was  when  she  left  my  house 
that  dav  in  June,  having  made  her  sacrifice  in  her 
turn.  If  things  had  but  taken  their  natural  coiu^e, 
how  nuieh  unnecessarj'  suffering  would  have  been 
si)art'd  :  Mrs.  Merridew  is,  perhaps,  happier  now 
than  she  would  have  been  without  that  five  hun- 
dreil  a  year ;  but  of  course  they  spend  more ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  tlaey  are  to  be  called  richer  on  the 
whole  ;  but  for  two  years  she  was  wretched,  sacri- 
ficing and  grudging  the  sacrifice,  and  making  her- 
self verj'  unhappy.  And  tliough  I  don't  believe 
Ellen  Babington  cared  for  the  money,  her  heart 
will  never  be  healed  of  that  pang  of  bitterness 
which  her  brother's  desertion  gave  her.  His  com- 
panion for  twenty  years !  and  to  think  his  best 
thoughts  should  have  been  given  all  that  time  to  a 
Avoman  who  had  only  slighted  him,  and  refused  his 
.  love.  Mrs.  Merridew  does  not  see  the  sting  of  this 
herself;  she  thinks  it  natiual.  And  so  I  dare  say 
would  half  the  world  beside. 


WHERE  DO  SOME  THINGS  COME  FROM  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  things  made 
of  wood  and  stone  and  metal,  of  which  the  supply 
is  virtually  unlimited,  as  well  as  fabrics  of  cotton, 
muslin,  gauze,  and  wool,  should  be  turned  out  as 
fast  as  they  are  wanted.  It  is  comprehensible,  too, 
tliat  such  developments  of  silk  and  satin  and  velvet 
as  may  hit  the  humor  of  the  moment  should  be 
forthcoming,  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the 
requirements  of  the  public  :  though  this  is  less  easy 
to  understand  when  one  reflects  that  the  whole  sup- 
ply is  due  to  the  exertions  of  a  finite  number  of 
small  caterpillars.  The  multiplication  of  objects, 
the  materisil  for  constructing  which  is  practically 
unlimited,  is  tolerably  comprehensible ;  but  what 
seems  unaccountable  is  the  extraordinarj-  way  in 
which  certain  products  of  nature  —  animal,  veget- 
able, and  mineral  —  seem  to  rush  into  existence 
on  the  shortest  notice,  whenever  a  demand  for  them 
springs  up. 

How  wonderfully  accommodating  —  to  take  an 
instance  —  has  Nature  proved  of  late  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  increased  prolificness  of  the  Seal 
Tribe,  or  at  any  rate  that  jwrtion  of  it  which  fur- 
nishes the  material  that  goes  by  the  name  of  seal- 
skin !  It  is  only  within  the  last  dozen  years  or  so, 
that  this  particular  kind  of  fur  has  become  furiously 
pojiidar.  It  is  marvellous  to  obser\'e  how  strangely, 
within  that  comparatively  short  time,  the  supply 
has  increased  and  multiplied  also.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  seal-skin  cloak  was  an  uncommon  garment, 
a  rarity :  whereas,  now,  during  the  whole  of  the 
autunm  and  winter  seasons,  we  are  so  siurounded 
by  all  sorts  of  seal-skin  garments  —  cloaks  jackets, 
waistcoats,  hats,  caps,  muffs,  ti])pet8,  and  the  like  : 
not  to  speak  of  cigar-cases,  purses,  tobacco-pouches, 
blotting-books,  and  other  miscellaneous  objects  — 
that  we  might  suppose  seal-skin  to  be  not  merely, 
as  Jaques  said  of  Motley  ''  Your  only  wear,"  but 
your  only  decorative  fabric  available  lor  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  For,  look  where  one  may,  it  is 
still  seal-skin,  seal-skin,  seal-skin,  everywhere.  On 
the  shoulders  of  ladies  ;  on  the  breasts  of  the  lords 
of  creation  ;  in  the  shoj>-windows  ;  in  the  circulai's 


which  are  tlirust  into  our  letter-boxes,  announcing  a 
consignment  of  ever  so  many  thousand  seal-skin 
jackets ;  in  the  advertisement  sheets  of  the  news- 
papers, from  the  Times  Supplement  to  the  columns 
of  the  Exchange  and  Mart,  —  in  which  last  journal 
the  yearnings  of  humanity  after  seal-skin,  and  its 
readiness  to  barter  all  other  property,  of  whatsoirver 
kind,  in  exchange  for  this  idolized  fur,  are  more 
touchingly  expressed  than  in  any  other,  —  under 
esich  and  all  of  these  aspects  the  seal-skin  rage  is 
continually  kept  before  us. 

But  the  supply  with  which  this  phocalrage  is  ap- 
peased is  the  marvellous  thing.  How  is  it  that 
such  supply  has  suddenly  come  into  existence  ? 
Or,  was  it  always  there,  though  there  was  no  de- 
mand ?  Has  the  genus  phoca  been  wearing  seal- 
skin jackets  ever  since  tne  creation,  retaining  un- 
molested their  possession  of  those  priceless  wares 
tlirough  countless  ages ;  or  has  this  obliging  tribe 
of  animals  increased  in  numbers  of  late  years,  out 
of  readiness  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  fashionable 
world  ? 

Then  there  are  the  kids  again,  —  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  kids  ?  If  it  be  matter  of  wonder  where 
all  the  seals  come  from,  how  much  more  wonderful, 
how  stuj)etying  and  stunning,  is  the  thought  of  the 
myriads  of  younw  goats,  whose  existence  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  furnish  the  gloves  of  the  Avhole  civ- 
ilized world  ?  ICids !  IIow  is  it  that  there 
exist  six  yards  of  CTound  anywhere,  without  kids 
browsing  thereon  r  One  would  expect  that  the 
earth  would  be  teeming  and  swarming  with  kids. 
In  every  town  in  England,  in  France,  in  Europe, 
gloves  made  of  what  at  least  professes  to  be  the 
skin  of  the  kid  are  exposed  for  sale  ;  while  in  the 
large  capitals  the  number  of  shops  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  diffusion  of  kid  gloves  is  almost  incredible. 
Taking  Paris  and  London  alone,  and  occupying 
ourselves  only  with  a  few  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, we  should  find  enough  of  such  shoj)s  to  sug- 
gest the  existence  someAvhere  of  such  flocks  of  kids 
as  would  overrun  at  least  all  the  pasture  lands  of 
the  civilized  earth.  How  many  such  shops  are 
there  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Boulevards,  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ;  how  many  in  Regent 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street,  the  Strand, 
Cheapsidc,  and  Piccadilly  ?  How  many  in  other 
great  capitals  ?  How  many  in  South'  America, 
how  many  in  Australia,  how  many  in  New  Zea- 
laml  ?  If  we  take  the  trouble  to  enter  on  the  field 
of  conjecture  which  is  thus  opened  out  before  us, 
we  shall  be  cast  out  in  imagination  on  immeasur- 
able unknown  prairies  where  the  foot  of  man  has 
never  trod  (except  to  cajtture  kids),  and  where 
skij)ping  kids  disj)ort  themselves  in  such  prodigious 
numbers,  that  the  American  herd  of  buffaloes  who 
took  six  weeks  to  pass  a  man  in  a  ditch  at  full  gal- 
lop, would  be  as  an  everj'-day  ilrove  in  the  com- 
parison. 

I  sneak  of  the  sujiply  of  the  raw  material,  and 
not  the  enormous  multiplication  and  sale  of  the 
gloves  themselves.  "When  one  remembers  how 
many  are  the  occasions  cf  show  and  ceremony  where 
gloves  of  tlie  palest  and  most  delicate  tints  are  alone 
admissible,  and  how  soon  (covering  as  they  do  a 
part  of  the  human  frame  which  comes  in  continual 
contact  with  all  sorts  of  objects)  they  become  soiled 
and  unfit  for  use,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing tlie  sale  of  almost  ar.y  number  of  gloves 
that  can  be  manufactured.  It  is  die  multiplication  of 
the  kids  of  whose  skins  the  gloves  are  made  that 
is  the  staggering  subject  of  reflection,  and  it  is  in 
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comii.. tion  with  this,  and  ivmoiubering  how  lom- 
jiarativoly  rarv,  evea  in  France,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
/,  1 :  1.  and  other  goat-produciug  countries  are  the 
'lis  when  the  traveller  encounters  kids  in  an^- 
:  ii  ir.  that  I  find  myself  again  and  again  con- 
Mi  n.i  I  to  ask,  O  where  and  O  where  are  your 
^I'v.  -jiroducing  kids? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  more  fair-haired 
children  to  be  seen  in  this  country  than  there  used 
to  be  ?  Any  one  who  can  find  leisure  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  to  visit  those  portions  of  our  parks 
and  public  gardens  where  children  most  resort,  will 
infallibly  be  struck  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  whose  hair  is  to  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  group  of  colors  which  we  call 
"  light."  Now,  we  know  that  fair  hair  has  lately 
been  verj-  much  the  rage,  and  we  also  know  that 
various  inventions  have  been  published  for  taking 
the  natural  darkness  out  of  the  hair,  and  imparting 
to  it  a  flaxen  or  a  golden  shade.  The  use  of  such 
medicaments  has,  however,  always  been  confined  to 
grown-up  people,  and  in  none  of  the  recoi-ded  in- 
stances of  that  tampering  with  the  natural  color  of 
the  hair  which  has  been  common  of  late  years,  have 
children  hiwl  any  }>art ;  so  their  adaptation  to  the 
tasliion  of  the  time  in  this  respect  would  seem  to  be 
purely  attributable  to  an  obligingness  on  the  part 
of  Dame  Nature  similar  to  the  politeness  of  the 
seals  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  kids. 

Tliere  was  a  taste  the  other  day  for  pug-dogs. 
Fashion  had  no  sooner  issued  her  mandate  on  the 
subject,  than  behold  in  aU  directions  there  were 
pugs !  ITie  earth  appeared  to  teem  with  short 
noses  and  black  muzzles ;  and  any  one  who  wanted 
a  pug  (and  chose  to  yay  for  it)  was  straightway 
provided  with  one  of  those  fascinating  animals.  Is 
there  any  room  for  doubt  that  if  phoenixes  or  uni- 
corns were  to  become  the  fashion,  they  would  turn 
up  by  the  score  as  soon  as  wanted  ? 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  one,  possessed  of  any 
reflective  power,  and  being  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  social  celebrations,  slavery 
to  which  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  a  large 
portion  of  civilized  society  can  have  failed  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  momentous  question,  Where  do  all  the 
plovers'  eggs  come  from  V  They  appear  at  all  sorts 
of  meals,  —  dinners,  wedding  brealcfasts,  show  hm- 
cheons,  picnics,  evening-partv  refreshment  tables, 
ball  suppers.  In  all  sorts  of  forms,  too,  do  they  ap- 
pear :  nestling  in  moss,  held  in  bondage  caressinglv 
Dy  succulent  jelly,  pearly  and  cool,  the  golden  yolk 
just  suggested  through  the  semi-transparent  white. 
Prodigiously  good  they  are,  in  whatever  shape  pre- 
sented, l)ut  prodigiously  mysterious  also,  in  their 
faculty  of  tiu-ning  up  in  enormous  quantities  for  the 
London  season,  and  then  disappearing  -vvith  efjually 
strange  and  inexplicable  despatch.  Very  rarely 
does  one  encounter  these  plovers'  eggs  except  dur- 
ing the  London  season  ;  and  as  to  the  plovers  them- 
selves, now  and  then,  in  crossing  a  breezy  upland, 
the  pedestrian's  attention  is  caught  by  their  shrill, 

tlaintive  cry  and  their  rapid  flight  round  and  iHjund 
is  head,  as  they  seek  to  draw  liim  away  from  the 
nest  which  lies  close  by ;  but  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that  the  plovers  are  thus  met  with,  and  even 
where  they  are  thickest,  their  uuijil)er9  do  not  ac- 
count for  those  innumerable  ilishes  full  of  their  eggs. 
And  naturally  associated  with  the  plovers'  egg 
difficulty  is  another  :  I  mean  the  great  champagne 
mystery.  'ITie  consumptionof  thih  U-verage  is  con- 
fined to  no  particular  place,  nor  to  any  especial  sea- 
son of  the  year.     Always,  everywhere,  l>y  every- 


bcxly,  this  favc«rite  drink  is  appreciated.  One 
would  think  that  the  supjdy  required  for  this  coun- 
trv  alone,  and  during  that  one  period  of  the  year 
which  we  call  "  the  season,"  would  exhaust  the  pro- 
duce of  all  the  vineyards  the  champagne  distri<*ts  can 
furnish.  Let  the  reader  consider  the  Derby  Day, 
or  merely  take  it  in  conjunction  with  the  Cup  Day 
at  Ascot,  and  then  endeavor  to  form  some  dimly 
approximate  notion  of  the  quantity  o£  champagne 
required.  There  are  those  who  have  seen  the 
champagne  dripping  through  the  floors  of  carriages 
on  £psom  Downs ;  and  even  those  who  have  not 
been  favored  >vith  that  rich  exjjerience,  but  have 
merely  witnessed  the  ordinary  performances  during 
the  luncheon  hours  there,  are  able  to  form  a  toler- 
ably accurate  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  champagne 
disappears  on  the  occasion  of  those  wondrous 
orgies. 

At  the  Ascot  Meeting  it  is  the  same  story.  The 
same  at  Goodwood,  Doncaster,  Newmai-ket.  At 
all  the  minor  races,  at  Henley,  at  ever}-  regatta  held 
at  Cowes  or  Ride,  or  anywhere,  and  on  aH  those 
occasions  of  a  more  private  nature  at  wliieh  we  have 
just  seen  the  dish  of  plovers'  eggs  making  a  goodly 
appearance,  it  is  again  the  same.  The  thought  of 
all  the  champagne  required  for  England,  not  to 
speak  of  tlie  still  gi-eater  quantities  needed  for  the 
^supply  of  Continental  capitals,  and  there  not  alone 
for  those  great  festal  occasions  when  royal  person- 
ages meet  together  and  ai"e  entertained  at  banquets, 
balls,  and  the  like,  but  for  all  the  smaller  and  snug- 
ger meals  which  come  off"  at  restaurants,  cafes, 
hotels,  and  taverns,  —  the  thought,  I  say,  of  all  this 
champagne,  and  all  this  society  as  I  may  say  tioat- 
in^in  it,  becomes  distracting. 

But  where  does  that  same  creamy  liquor  all  come 
from  ?  We  all  know  that  we  are  expected  to  swal- 
low a  great  deal  in  connection  with  our  wine  be- 
sides the  liquid  itself.  It  requires  a  most  remark- 
able amount  of  faith  to  suppose  that  those  small 
tracts  of  land  which  give  their  name  to  the  more 
renowned  growths  of  France  and  Germany  can 
supply  all  the  cellars  throughout  Europe.  An 
enigma  this,  which,  with  regard  to  other  wines, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  simply  a  difficulty;  but 
which,  when  champagne  is  in  question,  culminates 
into  an  impossibility. 

The  milk  and  cream,  again,  supplied  twice  a  day 
to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  which —  since  fresh  milk  cannot  be  imported 
from  other  countries  —  we  are  dependent  on  the 
resources  of  the  British  cows,  —  the  enormous  daily 
}icld  of  this  article  of  consumption  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  thought  of  without  wonder.  Summon  before 
the  mind  the  vast  area  of  Loudon  and  its  suburbs, 
and  remember  that  in  everv  street,  stiuare,  place, 
terrace,  court,  blind  alley,  tliroughout  its  enormous 
extent  from  Highgate  and  Ilornsey  in  the  north, 
to  Camberwell  and  Dulwich  in  the  south,  and  from 
Wimbledon  and  Putney  in  the  west  to  Rotherhithe, 
Hackney,  Bow,  in  the  east,  tlie  clink  of  the  milk- 
I)ail  is  heard  twice  every  day  tliroughout  the  year, 
Sundays  included.  And  all  this  professes,  remem- 
ber, to  be  new  milk,  so  that  in  addition  there  must 
be  taken  into  account  an  entin-ly  se{)arate  reservoir 
of  milk  set  aside  for  the  development  of  all  that 
mass  of  cream  wliich  is  reoiureil,  at  certain  times 
erf  year,  for  the  supply  of  tiie  metropolis.  What  a 
supply  must  that  be  !  IT.ink  of  all  the  ice-creams 
st)Kl  at  all  the  pastry-cooks'  shops  besides  those 
which  are  served  up  in  private  houses  !  Think  of  all 
the  cream  eaten  with  strawberries,  of  tlie  creAm  re- 
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quired  lor  cooking  purposes,  of  the  reeijwa  of  those 
great  artists  who  are  always  <lirecting  their  disi'iples 
to  "  take  a  qiiart  of  cn>ani,"  or  to  "  add  a  pint  of 
good  cn^ain,"  or  "  now  throw  in  "  a  pint  or  eo  of 
cream.  And,  besides,  what  becomes  of  all  this  su})- 
ply  of  milk  and  cream  when  it  is  no  longer  wanted 
in" the  mctroiHjlis?  On  the  30th  of  June  it  is  re- 
quired ;  on  the  30th  of  July  it  is  not.  The  main 
body  of  cream-consumers  have  by  that  time  left 
London  and  are  dispersed  over  the  world.  Do  the 
cows  follow  them  ? 

A  solution  of  some  of  the  above-stated  difficulties 
might  be  afiorded  by  supjwsing  the  existence  —  not 
a  very  wide  stretch  of  imagination  —  of  a  wholesale 
system  of  adulteration.  It  is  possible  to  make 
champagne,  for  instance,  and,  alas  1  I  fear,  milk  and 
cream  too,  to  order ;  but  no  manufactory  can  turn 
out  plovers'  eg";8  to  order.  And  where  are  the  iron 
works,  saw-mills,  or  galvanized-zinc  factories  that 
can  contract  to  supply  an  unlimited  number  of 
sweetbreads,  —  by  the  by,  anotherdelicacy  required, 
like  the  plovers'  eggs,  on  a  huge  scale  during  the 
London  seaflon,  and  hardly  wanted  at  other  times ! 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH  AT  ST.  BREACA'S. 

IM   EIGHT   CHA.PTER8.      CHAPTER    IV. 

"  I  DO  not  quite  make  her  out,"  said  Mrs.  Monsey 
to  Suzanne  ;  "  she  is  a  thorough  flirt,  and  has  no 
one  to  practise  on  here  but  Mr.  Seeker,  unless  she 
has  j)icKed  up  some  yoimg  lawyer  or  doctor  in  the 
town.     I  forget  how  I  heard  of  her." 

Suzanne  reminded  her. 

"  O  yes  ;  but  I  don't  rememlier  what  Madame  de 
Montansier  said  about  her.  She  suits  us  well 
enough,  at  all  events,  —  the  children  like  her,  and 
she  amuses  them,  and  does  not  bore  me." 

"  Can  I  see  Mademoiselle  Royer  ?  "  was  asked  a 
few  days  later  by  a  bright-looking  little  elderly 
man,  with  a  foreia;n  air  and  accent. 

The  servant  believed  so.     What  name  ? 

"  My  name  would  be  of  no  use,"  said  he ;  ''  Ma- 
demoiselle is  unacquainted  >vith  me ;  but  will  you 
say  that  I  bring  a  message  from  Madame  de  Cbit- 
gt)urden." 

Jeanne,  who  had  started  at  tlie  announcement, 
lo  )ked  alarmed,  yet  defiant,  when  she  presented 
herself. 

The  stranger  bowed,  and  said,  "  I  am  Ic  Pere 
Jolivet;  I  brought  a  postulant  last  week  from  Paris 
to  the  convent  at  St.  Petroe,  —  of  which  you  may 
have  heanl.  My  very  good  friend,  Madame  de 
Ciiitgourden,  desired  tliat  I  would  ascertain  per- 
sonally how  you  were  situated,  and  if  I  could  be  of 
any  service  to  you.  She  regrets  that  she  has  heard 
nothing  directly  from  you  since  you  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  you  understand  tliat,  irrespectively  of 
other  motives,  she  remembers  that  she  is  your  god- 
mother." 

"  Madame  de  Coitgourden  is  verj'  good,"  returned 
.Tr  1 . 1  !M',  coldly ;  "  but  I  support  myself,  and  I  require 


•  i'ossibly  nothing  ti'mjK>ral,  but  Miidame  thought 
of  probable  spiritual  difficulties.  She  has  been 
informed  that  the  Monstv  family  arc  Protestant, 
and  that  you  are  cut  otf  from  opportunities  of 
]>ractising  your  religion.  St.  Petroe's  is  tWrty 
miles  bene*',  and  there  is,  I  know,  no  direct  com- 
uiunication  with  the  place.  M3<lame  de  Coitgour- 
den has  a  i*elative  who  has  been  a  profe.'^ed  nun 
there,  and  much  valued,  several  years.  At  her 
request,  the    Reverend  Mother  will   procure  you 


lodging  and  every  suitable  accommodation  for  a 
week,  whenever  you  choose  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
opportunity  to  approach  the  sacraments,  and  Avill 
consider  that  in  so  doing  she  onlv  accjuits  herself 
I»artially  of  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Madame." 

"  I  am  overwhelmed  with  so  much  condescension," 
rej)lied  Jeanne,  petulantly,  "  but  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  it." 

"  But  why  not,  my  cliild  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am  bound  to  give  my 
confidence  to  a  stranger." 

"  A  priest  accredited  by  your  early  benefactress  can 
hanlly  be  regarded  as  a  stranger.  Let  me  have 
the  satisfaction  of  taking  such  tidings  of  you  as 
Madame  deserves,  and  is  desirous  to  have." 

"  Tell  her,"  said  Jeanne,  angrily,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing, "  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  popular  in 
England  ;'  that  no  one  suspects  me  of  belonging  to 
it ;  that  I  do  not  intend  to  .acknowledge  that  I  ever 
was  a  Catholic  ;  that,  if  I  did,  this  house  would  be 
closed  against  me  ;  that  out  of  it  I  am,  in  England, 
homeless,  and  that  to  Paris  I  will  not  return.  You 
may  say  too,  if  you  like,  that  I  have  no  religion,  and 
that  I  do  not  want  any." 

"  Hush  I  child,"  said  the  priest,  soothingly  ;  "  yon 
are  beside  yourself.  How  have  you  endured  life 
with  such  a  weight  of  concealment  on  your  heart  ? 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  all  your  good  early 
training  ?  " 

"  I  have  forgotten  everj-thing  but  that  I  came  in- 
to the  world  to  suffer  for  a  man's  wickedness  an<l  a 
woman's  weakness,  —  to  feel,  before  I  knew  this, 
that  I  was  in  some  way  marked  :  that  I  was  pitied, 
patronized  :  to  hate  everybody ;  to  resolve  to  make 
a  position  for  myself;  to  have  no  past;  to  let  no 
superstition,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  no  religion, 
stand  in  my  way." 

"  This  is  mere  raving.  How  do  you  propose  to 
make  a  position  for  yourself?  Music  might  do  it, 
or  dancing ;  but  to  succeed  in  either  way  not  only 
are  great  natural  gifls  necessarj-,  but  careful  and 
laborious  training.  Looking  at  your  case  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  purely  human  point  of  view,  I  do  not  see 
how  your  temporal  interests  are  to  be  served  by 
your  forsaking  your  faith  and  friends.  What,  for 
example,  do  you  gain  by  living  in  a  remote  pnjvince 
with  a  family  vrho,  alas  !  do  not  stand  well  social- 
ly ?  Believe  lue,  my  dear  child,  you  make  a  great 
mistake.  Qua^rite  primum  regnum  Dei,  et  justitiam 
ejus ;  et  haec  omnia  adjicieantur  vobis."  He  tluMK.fht 
she  was  softening,  and  went  on  more  earne  !l\, 
"  Let  me  tell  Reverend  Mother  that  you  will  ecme 
next  week,  —  nay,  I  know  I  may  presume  to  take 
you  back  with  me ;  I  have  a  post-chaise  at  Tlic 
George ;  you  need  not  return  here  at  all.  There 
are  ladies  in  the  convent  connected  with  some  of 
the  first  Catholic  families  in  England  ;  thev  would 
easily  find  vou  a  more  suitable  place  than  this,  and 
give  you  shelter  till  you  were  provided  for ;  and 
you  might  make  a  little  retreat,  and  recover  lost 
peace,  and  l)cgin  life  with  new  resolutions." 

She  had  kept  her  eves  fixed  on  the  cnr;-et  the 
last  few  moments,  and  better  nature  was  ttirrincr 
within  her.  She  CTasped  the  trutli  of  the  pri  -;'s 
representations;  she  realized  in  how  utterly  li-.r  t- 
less  an  atmnspheri'  she  lived,  and  hnw  insignifii  r  : 
she  was.  She  knew  how  welcome,  how  rej  •!' id 
over  she  would  be  in  the  convent;  but,  streii_'''- 
ene<l  by  the  duplicity  she  had  j)ractiscd,  the  dcm  w 
pride  conquered,  and  she  said,  "  1  thought,  my 
lather,  that  I  had  stated  distinctly  that  I  did  not 
want  shelter,  or  spiritual  retreat,  or  patronage,  — 
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that  I  nnfiT  to  be  as  I  am.  It  setMiis  that  all  hu- 
man st-hciues  are  liable  to  failure,  but  I  mean  to 
siaml  bv  mine.  I  am  sorry  )ou  have  had  so  much 
unnecessarv  trouble ;  and  you  will  forgive  my  re- 
uiinding  ,ou  that  your  visit  may  be  disadvantageous 
to  me.  U'he  virtues  of  Catholic  priests  are  by  no 
means  appreciated  in  England."  She  stood  up ;  so 
did  he.  He  looked  wistfully,  compassionately  at 
her,  —  his  whole  demeanor  silently  besought  her 
to  relent.  She  understood  it,  and  said,  "I  made 
my  resolution  rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  when, 
to  escape  from  France,  1  stooped  to  accept  a  ser- 
vant's mediation  to  procure  me  the  place  I  hold.  I 
j)arted  with  religion  on  the  voyage.  A  small  parcel 
containing  my  scapular,  beads,  and  prayer-books  is 
in  the  sea  somewhere  between  Havre  and  South- 
ampton." 

Her  stormy  eyes  and  hard  voice  seemed  to  him 
even  worse  than  her  words.  With  dignity,  of 
which  he  had  looked  incapable,  he  said,  "  Listen, 
you  unhappy  child,  to  words  familiar  to  your  ear  in 
your  better  days :  Qui  enim  me  conftisus  fuerit, 
et  verba  mea,  in  generatione  ista  adultera  et  pec- 
catrice,  et  filius  hominis  confundetur  eum  cum 
veniret  in^loria  patris  sui  cum  angelis  Sanctis ;  — 
and  may  God  convert  you  !  " 
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CHAPTEU   V. 

Mrs.  Seeker's  prepossession  against  Jeanne  in- 
creased rapidly  as  she  perceived  that  she  tried  to 
entangle  Augustine's  affections ;  just  as,  before  his 
return,  she  had  laid  herself  out  to  attract  his  fa- 
ther's admiration.  She  was  by  no  means  the  wife 
she  would  have  chosen  for  her  pure-hearted  boy, 
and  it  was  really  distressing  to  have  him  unsettled 
just  as  his  prospects  were  so  good.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Iloskins  would  do  for  him  as  if  he 
were  his  own  son,  provided  he  continued  to  please 
him ;  but  he  could  not  contemplate  marrj'ing  for 
many  years  ;  and  tliis  foreigner  had  it  not  in  her  to 
be  the  wise,  tender,  constant  friend  to  whom  it  is 
safe  to  be  bound  for  a  long  engagement.  If  she 
saw  any  one  who  would  be  a  better  match,  she 
would  throw  Augustine  over,  and  he  would  never 
recover  the  blow.  Yet  she,  poor  mother,  could  do 
nothing.  With  all  her  heart,  Mrs.  Seeker  longed 
to  have  the  holidays  over;  and  how  very  hard  that 
was  I 

It  was  inevitable  that  Augustine,  should  be 
caught.  He  was  trustful  and  affectionate,  and  had 
never  been  familiar  in  young  ladies'  society.  Here 
was  a  caressing,  impulsive  young  creature,  pretty 
in  his  sight,  a  stranger,  unprotected,  and  most  un- 
fortunately circumstanced,  hanging  on  liis  words 
and  looks,  telling  him,  with  her  CTeat  varying  dark 
eyes,  that  she  worshipped  him.  She  could  have  no 
interested  motive,  said  he  to  himself.  She  knew 
that  he  was  poor,  and  that  his  family  were  down  in 
the  world.  In  her  own  selfish,  unrefined  way, 
Jeanne  did  love  him;  loved  him,  though  in  her 
folly  she  had  resolved  to  marry  for  riches,  and  be- 
lieved that  nothing  could  be  easier  in  England ; 
loved  liim,  though  she  intended  to  rid  herself  of 
him  if  he  interfered  with  her  advancement.  She 
had  never  imagined  any  feeling  so  delicious  as  the 
certainty  that  his  heart  was  entirely  hers;  she 
could  think  of  nothing  so  intoleral)le  as  his  bestow- 
ing a  thought  on  another  woman.  When  tliey 
]iarted  on  the  day  before  his  return  to  Loganstone, 
a  tremendous  rush  of  feeling  overpowered  everj' 
consideration.     In  a  few  passionate,  iiurried  words, 


he  implored  her  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  Im.^  true 
to  him  forever ;  and  weeping,  clinging  to  him,  she 
told  liim  she  lived  but  in  his  love.  He  had  never 
dreamed  that  for  liim  life  could  have  anything  so 
enchanting.  To  his  prematurely  chastened  experi- 
ence, it  had  seemed  as,  at  the  best,  to  be  met  with 
fortitude.  He  was  in  a  new,  vivid,  unguessed-at 
world,  while  he  listened  to  her  fond  tones,  looked 
at  her  glowing  face,  felt  her  tears  and  caresses. 
How  should  he  tread  again  his  beaten  track  ?  Was 
all  the  happiness  allotted  him  condensed  into  that 
crisis  ?  Thus  he  questioned,  and  checked  a  shiver, 
even  then. 

That  night  Jeanne  walked  very  long  in  the  col- 
onnade. A  July  full  moon  shone  serenely  on  the 
beautiful  bay ;  glow-worms  sparkled  in  the  grass. 
But  a  few  vards  from  her,  the  calm  deep  sea  whis- 
pered to  the  rocks  below;  flowers  made  the  still 
air  fragrant ;  but  the  girl's  was  not  a  poetic  nature, 
and  the  delicious  influences  did  not  teach  her. 
Brooding  over  turbid  thoughts,  she  walked  to  and 
fro  till  fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop.  Leaning 
against  the  sill  of  the  schoolroom  window,  she 
looked  up,  and  out  of  herself.  Her  mind  rambled 
somewhat  in  this  way :  "  How  Augustine  Avould 
enjoy  this !  How  different  we  are  I  I  wonder 
why.  We  are  both  young,  both  unfortunate ;  but 
we  are  no  more  alike  than  this  calm  is  to  a  tem- 
pest." She  started,  for  steps  were  stirring  in  the 
house.  It  was  very  unusual  after  midnight.  That 
Mr.  Monsey  was  up  great  part  of  the  night,  was 
understood ;  but  the  room  he  called  his  study,  and 
to  which  he  betook  himself  in  the  evening,  was  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  house,  and  she  had  never  met 
him  at  night.  The  door  opened,  and  he  came  out, 
intoxicated  evidently,  and  malicious. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you. 
Pleasant  to  be  out  this  fine  night.  But  where  's 
Young  Pill-box  ?  Hope  I  've  not  frightened  him 
away.  Sort  of  thing  is  charming ;  used  to  be  long 
ago,  I  know ;  but  not  quite  proper,  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  later  than  I  thought  it  was, 
Mr.  Monsey.  I  will  wish  you  good-night." 
•  "  O,  pray,  don't.  Can  I  find  him  for  you  ? 
Not  proper,  as  I  said,  but  ])leasant,  verj'.  I  never 
spoil  sport.  I  'm  not  straight-laced ;  only  thing 
I  'm  particular  about  —  hate  popery.  Had  a  priest 
here  a  few  weeks  ago ;  Avon't  stand  that  sort  of 
thing.  Sharp  girl,  very,  —  said  he  was  a  miner ; 
but  post-boy  told  landlady,  —  stupid  fellow."  An- 
gry and  terrified,  she  passed  him,  and  went  to  her 
room. 

Tliree  months  later,  haggard  and  weary,  Augus- 
tine presented  himself  late  one  evening  before  his 
startled  mother.  His  first  words  were ;  "  Is  my 
father  in  ?  "  and  his  next  "  Thank  God,  that  he  is 
not !'  for  I  am  come  home  in  disgrace,  —  ruined,  per- 
haps." 

Tlie  sweet  eyes  fixed  on  him  expressed  the  fullest 
trust  and  sympathy,  and  it  was  no  shrinking  from 
increased  temporal  trouble,  but  deep  affection,  that 
made  her  voice  tremble  as  she  said :  "  Never  mind, 
my  own  child ;  I  'm  sure  it 's  not  your  fault.  Don't 
hurrv  to  tell  me,  if  it  distresses  you." 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  before  my  father  comes,  if 
jwssible.  Perhaps  you  have  guessed  that  I  am  en- 
gaged to  Jeanne  lloyer.  I  could  not  tell  you  soon- 
er, because  I  knew  you  did  not  think  well  of  her, 
and  [  cannot  bear  even  a  look  that  blames  her,  poor 
darling !  Her  lot  is  indeed  hard,  and  excitement 
about  her  has  worn  me  terribly.  Her  letters  have 
been  full  of  complainings,  and  a  Aveek  ago  one  of 
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them  drove  me  m-arlv  mad.  She  hinted  that  unper- 
tiuenee  from  that  old  ruffian  Monsey  was  added  to 
her  troubles ;  that  she  ouji;ht  not  to  remain  in  his 
house,  yet  knew  not  what  to  do."  lie  paused,  drew 
a  Ion<T  breath,  and  set  his  teetli  firmly  together.  "  Of 
course,  I  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  my  work.  I  di- 
rected medicine  wrong  twice  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  IIos- 
kins  made  the  best  of  it,  and  implored  me  to  be  careful. 
Yesterday,  I  sent  an  ounce  ot  laudanum  to  old  Mrs. 
Penruddock,  instead  of  a  black  dose ;  and  if  she  had 
not  known  the  smell,  of  course  she  would  have  tak- 
en it,  and  died.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the 
lioskinses.  She  cried  ;  and  he  said  he  would  rath- 
er have  lost  his  little  finger,  but  that  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  that  not  only  was  his  practice  in  danger, 
but  the  patients'  lives  were  ;  that  whatever  came  of 
it  ailerwards,  for  the  present  I  must  leave  him.  So 
here  I  am,  as  if  you  have  not  enough  to  bear  with- 
out this." 

She  had  stood  behind  him,  that  if  her  counte- 
nance expressed  anguish,  he  might  not  see  it ;  and 
she  had  passed  her  fingers  sootliingly  through  his 
bright  curls,  and  sometimes  laid  her  cheek  on  his 
head  while  he  was  speaking.  When  he  had  done, 
she  drew  him  close  to  her  bosom,  and  they  wept  to- 
gether; but  sh«  felt  that  her  indinjnation  against 
Jeanne  exceeded  her  pity  for  her  child.  She  wished 
for  a  moment  that  she  could  hate  her  without  sin- 
ning, but  all  she  said  was,  "Let  us  thank  God, 
dear,  that  there  is  nothing  worse,  and  try  to  bear  it 
meekly,  and  hope  for  the  best.  Go  to  bed  before 
your  lather  comes.  I  will  bring  you  tea.  You  are 
really  ill,  and  I  will  tell  him  so,  and  all  —  " 

"  But  he  will  storm  at  you,  —  say  it 's  all  your 
fault,  perhaps." 

"  Never  mind ;  I  do  not  really  care.  I  used  to  be 
afraid  of  him  ;  I  'm  not  now  ;  and  he  is  so  uncertain, 
that  he  may  take  quite  a  different  view." 

And  so  it  proved.  He  expressed  notliing  but 
sympathy  for  Augustine,  and  evaporated  whatever 
indignation  he  felt  in  the  subjoined  note  to  Mr. 
Monsey :  — 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  When  I  allowed  myself  to  become 
a  fi-eciuent  guest  at  your  table,  I  did  not  suspect  that 
degradation  of  my  family  was  involved  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  your  hosj)itaiities,  and  that  the  blandish- 
ments of  a  French  governess  were  designed  to  ruin 
my  son's  pro8j)ects.  lie  is  dismissed  from  the  hon- 
orable though  humble  post  which  his  father's  misfor- 
tunes made  of  moment  to  him,  and  he  is  come  to  add 
to  the  burden  that  presses  on  his  mother's  heart. 
While  I  congratulate  you  and  your  tool  on  the  suc- 
cess of  yoiu*  manoeuvres,  I  beg  to  have  it  distinctly 
understood  that  my  door  is  closed  against  you  and 
every  member  of  vom*  household.  A  poor  incum- 
bent'may  possess  tne  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  though 
he  is  not  the  younger  son  of  a  James's  baronet.  I 
remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Marcu-s  Secker." 

When  Mr.  Monsey  had  read  the  note,  he  went  to 
find  his  wife,  and  sent  for  Jeanne.  "  You  had  bet- 
ter get  rid  of  her,  perhaps,"  he  said.  "  I  do  not 
care  much  about  this,  whatever  it  may  mean,  though 
I  think  the  girls  ought  to  have  a  steady  person. 
But  she  's  a  concealed  papist,  —  and  I  have  an  ob- 
jection to  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  do  not  care  whether  she  woes  or  stays,  but  I 
must  have  some  one  ;  and  the  children  are  used  to 
her,  and  fond  of  her,  and  I  don't  know  where  to  get 
any  one  else." 

"  Where  did  you  get  her  ?  " 

"  Suzanne  found  her  out." 


"  llie  deuce  she  did  !     I  did  not  know  that." 

"  I  don't  supj)08e  you  cared.  Suzanne  heard  of 
her  from  her  sister,  who  is  Madame  de  Montansier's 
maid.  This  girl  was  a  protegee  of  Madame  de 
Moittansier's.     She  has  done  very  well." 

"  I  never  lilted  her." 

"  No ;  you  don't  think  her  pretty.      I  do." 

When  Jeanne  entered,  pale  and  hard,  Mrs.  Mou- 
sey began  "  Mr.  Monsey  has  had  a  very  extraordi- 
nary letter  from  Mr.  Secker,  from  which  it  appears 
that  his  son  is  in  some  trouble,  and  that  it  is  your 
fault.  Mr.  Monsey  wishes  to  know  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  sav  which  we  ought  to  know."  Jeanne 
seemed  unaole  to  speak  ;  and  Mrs.  Monsey  contin- 
ued ;  "  Of  course  a  person  in  your  position  is  re- 
({uired  to  be  steady  ;  and  though  Mr.  Secker  is  half 
mad,  there  must  be  some  ground  for  so  very  strange 
a  letter  as  he  has  written." 

"  You  'd  better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  made- 
moiselle," said  Mr.  Monsey,  with  a  touch  of  the 
manner  which  had  been  so  offensive  one  night  in 
the  colonnade.  "  Mr.  Secker  desires  that  you  will 
not  enter  his  house  a^ain." 

She  stood  at  bay  ;  ner  hands  crossed  and  tightly 
clasped,  resting  on  the  table,  her  eyes  darkening, 
her  frame  quivering.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monsey  looked 
at  her  curiously.  At  last  she  sjroke,  very  hoarsely, 
"  It  seems  to  me,  madamc,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  unless  I  know  the  charge  against  me." 

"  You  may  read  the  note,"  said  Mr.  Monsey,  giv- 
ing it  to  her. 

IIow  she  had  longed  for  it !  not  venturing  to  hope 
for  it.  Was  that  all  ?  Why,  it  was  a  triumph ! 
There  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  had  sacrificed 
everything  for  her !  What  signified  anything  else  ? 
Vanity,  intensely  gratified,  sent  the  blood  to  her 
face,  raised  her  head,  and  strengthened  her  voice. 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  loving  and  being  loved,"  she 
said,  firmly. 

"  But  your  *  loving  and  being  loved,*  as  you  call 
it,",  uttered  Mrs.  Monsey,  pettisnly,  "  ought  to  have 
been  better  managed,  so  as  not  to  bring  imijertinent 
letters  on  us.  Besides,  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
Mr.  Secker,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  nim  an- 
noyed by  any  one  in  my  house." 

"  I  can  only  say,  madame,  that  I  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Secker  means,  but  that  I  am  affianced  to 
his  son." 

Mr.  Monsey  left  the  room  whistling. 

"  You  are  very  foolish,"  went  on  Mrs.  Monsey. 
•'If  even  the  young  man  does  not  change  his  mind, 
—  and  of  course  he  will,  —  he  has  not  a  chance  of 
marrying  for  years,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  his 
father  is  angry.  You  must  understand  that  I  do 
not  choose  my  daughters  to  be  made  aware  of  this 
exceedingly  silly  affair.  Tlie  longer  young  ladies 
are  kept  ignorant  of  such  things,  the  better." 

Jeanne  longed  to  laugh  mockingly,  and  her  lip 
curled  as  she  replied,  "  Madame  may  rely  on  my 
respecting  their  simplicity.  May  I  go  now, 
madame  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  don't  think  I  've  anything  more  to  .-ny 
at  present." 

Mr.  Monsey  •wrote :  — 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  at  a  loss  to  infer  more 
from  yom-  note  than  that  my  amiable  voung  fiiend 
Augustine  is  in  some  difficulty.  Well,  '  boys  will 
be  boys,'  and  we  were  boys  ourselves  once.  I  hope 
there  will  be  notliing  to  prevent  Ids  coming  with 
you  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  Yours,  very 
truly,  Arthur  Monsey." 
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Mr.  Seeker  was  furious,  and  replied :  — 

"  Dear  Sib,  —  My  son  and  I  will  not  dine  with 
\  ou  to-morrow.  Gentlemanlike  tact  is  one  thing  ; 
low  vulirar  eunning  anotlxer.       Yours  truly, 

"Makcus  Seckeb." 

Mr.  Monsey  thought  if  he  could  prolong  the  eor- 
respondence,  it  would  be  worth  publishing,  but 
Mr.  Seeker  vouehsafed  no  answer  to  his  second 
note,  wlxich  follows :  — 

"  My  dkau  Sik,  —  1  agree  with  you  fully,  and  am 
really  sorrv  you  won't  come.  I  have  a  capital 
turbot.     Yours,  verj-  truly,     Akthub  Moxsey." 

Jeanne  had  to  return  to  the  schoolroom,  and 
teach  for  an  hour,  then  to  take  her  pupils  tj  walk. 
She  could  do  nothing  till  after  the  early  dinner, 
when  they  went  to  their  mother  for  a -while,  and 
she  was  free.    Then  slie  wrote  :  — 

"  Mt  very  much  Beloved,  —  You  are  in  trou- 
ble, and  you  have  not  told  it  to  me.  I  find  it  from  a 
ci-uel  note  of  your  father's  to  Mr.  Monsey  ;  he  gave 
it  to  me  to  read,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  It  says 
that  I  have  ruined  you,  —  I  who  would  die  to  save 
you;  that  I  must  not  go  to  the  house,  —  I  who 
am  languishing  to  see  you.  What  has  happened  ? 
"Where  shall  we  meet  ?  Write  to  me,  I  conjure 
you,  by  the  post.  I  go  to  the  office  with  this,  —  I 
fear  to  trust  any  one.  O,  why  are  we  so  unhappy  ? 
We,  so  young  ?  And  you  are  good  —  so  good  — 
too  good  for  your  poor  loving  Jeanne." 

How,  indeed,  was  she  to  see  him  ?  And  why 
had  he  not  written  to  her  for  several  days?  She 
•must  see  him,  —  must  know  thoroughly  the  extent 
of  her  power  over  him.  She  had  meant  him  to  be 
jealous,  but  not  to  drive  him  to  desperation. 
*Vliat  had  he  done  ?  She  wished  she  had  not  im- 
plied the  lie  about  Mr.  Monsev.  Of  coiu«e,  she 
knew  —  no  woman  ever  gauged  ner  effect  better  — 
that  Mr.  Monsey  thought  no  more  about  her  tlian 
she  thought  about  him.  But  how  could  she  explain 
it  all  away  ?  Augustine  was  very  innocent,  and 
unsuspicious.  Perhaps  he  would  believe  her  if  she 
said  tliat  she  had  taJcen  alarm  too  easily,  —  that 
French  notions  respecting  the  propriety  to  be  ob- 
served towards  young  girls  were  so  rigid  that  she 
was  verj'  probably  mistaken.  But  how  could  she 
contrive  to  see  him  ?  He  would  never  enter  Mr. 
Monsey's  house,  believinjj  him  to  be  a  rascal ;  and 
afler  her  exjK'rience  of  his  sneering  jocularity, 
she  dared  not  ask  Augustine  to  meet  her  at  night, 
as,  French  proprieties  notwithstanding,  she  other- 
wise certainly  would  have  done. 

OUR  SMALL  BENEFACTORS. 

nV   CHARLES    LEVEIt, 

1  n  A  VK  been  sorely  vexed  through  life  witli  a  class 
of  people  of  whom,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  no  moral- 
ist nas  spoken  nor  any  censor  exposed  the  demerits. 

To  me,  long  suffering,  these  peoj)le  have  proved 
a  torture  in  a  degree  totally  dispro|>ortioned  to  their 
apparent  power  to  annoy,  just  as  the  irritation  of  a 
nettle-rash  is  more  intolerable  than  the  sufferings  of 
a  fever.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  there  may 
not  Ik"  some  iieculiarity  in  my  organization,  —  some 
fatal  flaw  in  my  temjxjramen't,  whieh  exposes  me  in 
un  especial  manner  to  the  irritaticm  they  inflict; 
but  my  oonseientious  Ixj'ief  is,  that  the  world  at 
l.irge  is  no  less  affected  than  myself  by  ^ese  mis- 
tieuu-auists ;  and  that,  though  no  public  expomm^  <»f 


them  has  yet  taken  place,  there  will  be  many  willing 
to  avow  that  they  join  me  heartily  in  denouncing 
these  impostors  as  one  of  the  grossest  swindles  of  a 
verv  swindling  age. 

i)o  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  j»«  joining 
in  tlie  loud  hue  and  crj-  rai.sed  —  not  unjustly 
raised  —  at  oiu*  speculators,  our  jobbers  in  loans 
and  shares  ;  Uie  promoters  of  schemes  to  amass  un- 
limited wealth  ;  the  companies  (limited)  to  buy 
land  in  the  moon,  and  underlet  it  in  the  planet  Sat- 
lUTi ;  the  men  who  foresee  tranquillity  in  Ireland 
and  solvency  in  Greece. 

The  knaves  I  have  in  my  mind  belong  to  no  par- 
ticular class  or  calling,  —  they  come  of  all  countries 
and  belong  to  all  lands, — though,  be  it  said  in  paren- 
thesis, we  breed  a  considerable  number  of  them  for 
home  consumption.  I  never  heard  of  the  spot  that 
was  totally  free  from  them,  and  I  have  come  to  regard 
them  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  our  civili- 
zation. They  ride  Avith  us  m  the  park  ;  they  dine 
with  us ;  we  meet  them  at  picnics ;  we  find  them 
at  shooting-boxes  ;  we  see  them  at  church ;  there 
are  few  countrj'-houses,  thei-e  was  never  a  wedding 
breakfast  without  them.  Who,  then,  you  ask,  are 
these  ubiquitous  people,  who  prey  on  society  at 
large,  and  yet  whose  depredations  have  met  no 
denouncer  ?  Who  are  these  social  evils  of  which 
all  of  us  suffer,  and  none,  so  far  I  as  know,  complain  ? 
Is  the  age  so  uncomplaining,  is  the  spirit  of  our 
time  so  redolent  of  honey,  that  we  really  over- 
look a  poignant  source  of  annoyance,  and  prefer  to 
suffer  in  silence  rather  than  disturb  our  neighbors 
by  complaint  ?  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  thus  far, 
and  must  rather  seek  to  account  for  our  silence  by 
imputing  other  motives ;  but  first  let  me  declare 
who  are  the  delinquents  I  would  arraign,  —  who  are 
the  culprits  I  would  now  place  in  the  dock. 

Tlie  people  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  having  not 
been  included,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  criminal 
catalogue,  must  have  a  title  given  them,  and  for 
want  of  better  I  shall  call  them  "  our  small  bene- 
factors," and  describe  them  as  a  class  who  trade 
"  retail,"  in  benevolence,  and  make  their  smallest 
donation  ring  as  loudly  as  the  noblest  offering  of 
splendid  generosity. 

Which  of  us  does  not  know  the  man,  or  occasion- 
ally, but  less  oflen,  the  woman,  who  lays  us  under 
a  load  of  never-to-be-forgotten  obligations  by  the 
present  of  a  match-box,  a  tooth-pick,  a  book-marker, 
or  a  pen-wiper  ?  who  bv  somethiug  inexpressibly 
valueless,  conferred  in  all  the  solemnity  that  might 
accompany  the  transfer  of  an  estate,  purports  to  re- 
duce us  to  a  condition  of  slavish  gratitude,  and  to 
buy  us,  body  and  soul,  for  fburpence  ? 

Do  not  mistake  me,  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve that  1  am  coupling  or  confounding  the  warmth 
of  attachment  with  the  sterling  value  of  a  gift.  It 
is  the  fact  that  the  creatures  I  would  expose  are 
such  execrable  travesties  of  her  who  "  gave  her 
all,"  that  in  their  ostentatious  parsimony  they  cast  a 
ridicule  on  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  benevolence, 
that  I  denounce  them.  It  is  because  they  practise  a 
gross  fraud  on  the  world,  and  indorsing  their  shab- 
biness  with  the  autograph  of  their  egoti:jm,  they 
hope  to  make  their  pettj-  bill  of  exchange  a  legal 
icnder  to  mankind. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  feel  the  absurdity  of  ac- 
cepting some  valueless  pi-eaent,  conferre<l  with  a 
touching  CTuotion,  and  accompanied  by  exjjressions 
that  show  how  the  donor  regards  you,  as  bound  b}- 
a  debt  of  inextinguishable  gratitude  through  life. 
You  are   ashamed  to  your  conscience  for  the  part 
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you  are  pcrtbriniuit  in  a  wretched  i-oiuedv,  ami  it  is 
not  without  a  stru^'gle  that  yon  sul)iiiit  to  the  hu- 
miliating l»yjMH.'risy  otthe  oecaaiun.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  remember  that  your  benefactor  is  at  least 
sineere  —  at  the  time.  JI'-  really  believes  tliat  his 
truniiKTy  pift,  l)ein<j  his,  has  a  value  totally  apart 
from  all  material  estimate  of  worth.  The  e;j:otism 
of  the  creatui-e  is  honest,  and  he  is  convinced  that 
what  he  gives  you  must  be  of  sterling  value,  for  he 
knows  what  i>an!js  the  act  of  nmnificence  has  cost 
him.  and  how  feai'ful  were  the  throes  of  the  hesita- 
tion he  had  to  ^lass  through  ere  he  had  brought 
himself  to  the  moment  of  the  jpil. 

That  same  moment  has  become  an  era  to  him  for 
life.  Hence  is  it  that  years  afterwards  he  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  occasion,  and  say,  "  It  was  on  the 
very  day  I  jjave  you  that  cane  "  ;  or,  "  You  may  re- 
membi'r  a  little  present  I  once  had  the  pleasure  to 
make  you.  You  were  good  enough  to  say  I  gave 
you  the  best  {X'n  you  ever  wrote  with.  Do  you  still 
continue  to  make  useof  wy  pen?  Am  I  correct  in 
8up{K)sin'^  that  your  note  of  this  uK>rning  was  written 
by  a  certain  |)en  ?  1  should  be  proud  to  think  that 
it  was  with  mi/  pen  you  wrote  that  last  paper  in  the 
Quarterly,"  &c.  &c.  This  ^oes  on  through  a  thou- 
sa'id  variations,  and  that  unhappy  gift  runs  through 
your  life  like  a  dark  thread  through  a  web,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  atintenals,  but  never  lost. 

Life  is  a  tissue  of  small  slaveries.  We  submit  to 
the  bondage  of  fashion,  of  public  opinion,  of  common 
report,  of  what  we  call  resiH^ctability,  and  to  the 
crushing  desj^tism  of  regard  for  appearances ;  but 
none  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  constitute 
as  humiliating  a  condition,  nor  one  of  such  abject 
bondage,  as  being*the  recipient  of  one  of  these  in- 
finitesimal gratuities.  Do  what  you  will,  go  where 
you  will,  become  what  you  may,  that  remorseless 
lx;nefactor  sits  on  you  throu'^hout  life  with  his 
cigar-i'ase  or  his  breast-pin,  making  }our  existence 
seem  to  revolve  ai'ound  this  petty  offering,  and 
every  act  of  your  career  would  seem  to  have  some 
mystic  connection  with  this  insignificant  incident. 

I  repeat,  however,  these  people  are  sincere. 
There  is,  so  to  say,  a  poetry  in  their  egotism  that 
invests  all  things  of  theirs  with  an  inconceivable 
value  and  this,  iidded  to  the  fact  that  it  costs  them 
much  to  give,  makes  whatever  they  confer  appear  of 
priceless  munificence. 

We  have  laws  against  men  who  issue  base  coin- 
age, and  here  are  people  far  more  fraudulent,  for 
they  forge  benevolence,  and  make  a  mockery  of 
some  of  the  tenderest  ties  that  bind  heart  to  heart. 
There  is  no  oHi'uce  more  worthy  of  reprobation 
than  that  which  ilisj)arages  some  good  trait,  or 
brings  oblwjuy  on  some  good  custom.  These  for- 
gers of  generosity  should  be  denounced  of  all  men  ; 
and  just  a^  in  our  public  places  we  read,  "  Beware 
of  pickjHHrkets,"  1  would  wish  to  proclaim  as  wide- 
as  I  could,  "Take  care  of  the  small  benefactors." 
They  infest  the  world,  nor  was  any  society  so  ha^-- 
pilv  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  exclude  them. 

It  may  seem  that  I  am  needlessly  bitter  in  mv 
deaunciatioa  of  these  impostors ;  but  in  truth  I  am 
less  angrv  with  them  for  their  own  dereliction  than 
I  am  imiignant  at  the  amount  of  disparagement 
they  bring  on  that  good  tliLug  they  counterfeit. 
One  cannot  make  some  small  token  of  n-gard  any 
longer  an  emblem  of  remembrance  without  coming 
into  the  category  of  these  humbugs,  and  thus  is  it 
they  bring  discredit  on  a  pleasant  usage,  and  throw 
an  airof ridicu!"  "v..--  tji-  ;..t..r<-});nige  of  priceless 
tokens. 


These  hypocrites  of  generosity  are  a  large  family, 
and,  like  other  large  families,  they  have  got  |xxjr 
it^latiims,  —  small  jK'ople  who,  so  far  as  their  hum- 
ble means  go,  affect  tlie  ways  of  their  more  pros- 
p<^rous  connections.  These  are  the  men  who  go 
about  w^ith  little  mock  cordialities  and  assumed 
warmth,  and  may  b<'  called  "  God-bless-you  iK'ople," 
for  such  is  their  constant  salutation,  and  by  the  use 
of  suchlike  t>encvoleut  wishes  they  anive  at  being 
thought  kindly  and  good-hearted.  It  is  a  small 
stock  in  trade  to  live  on,  one  would  say,  and  yet 
there  are  nmny  who  make  a  livelihood  out  of  it  — 
ay,  and  bring  up  their  families  too,  generally  well 
trained  to  carry  on  the  "  business  of  the  honse." 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  these  small  bene- 
factors have  a  great  success  in  life,  and  impose  on 
the  world  so  far  as  actually  to  begot  followers  and 
disciples.  An  instance  of  what  I  mean  occurs  to 
me  as  I  write,  and  if  recording  it  will  disembaiTass 
me  of  the  memory  hereaft;er,  —  as  I  have  sometimes 
found  to  be  the  case,  —  I  shall  not  be  ungratified. 
When  Garibaldi  lay  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  after 
the  ill-conceived  afiair  of  Aspromonte,  British  sym- 
pathy jioured  in  u[)on  the  fjillen  hero  in  every  form 
that  kindness  and  generosity  could  suggest.  There 
was  not  a  possible  want,  not  a  single  requirement, 
that  English  forethought  and  benevolence  left 
unsupplied.  Wine,  cordials,  summer  and  winter 
clothing,  tracts,  towels,  and  table-linen,  arrived  in 
masses,  and  the  little  esplanade  before  his  prison 
resembled  the  busy  (juay  of  a  custom-house,  with 
its  crowd  of  packers,  porters,  and  revenue  officers. 

Without  any  thought  of  the  simple  habits  and 
humble  tastes  of  him  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
the  English  jjeople  continued  to  send  dry  cham- 
pagne and  drier  sherry  to  a  water-drinker,  and 
stores  of  preserved  meats  to  one  whose  heartiest  re- 
past was  furnished  by  a  crust  and  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
While,  therefore,  unreflecting  generosity  pressed 
upon  the  gallant  sufferer  every  appliance  of  comfort 
and  every  luxury,  —  a  steam-yacht,  I  remember, 
was  of  the  number  —  one  of  his  followers,  his  chief 
confidant  and  friend,  and  a  man  of  station  and  for- 
tune, came  to  me  one  morning  with  every  sign  of 
deep  emotion  on  his  face,  his  eyes  suffused,  his  lijis 
trembling,  his  whole  expression  displaying  great 
agitation.  "  I  am  overcome,"  said  he,  seating  him- 
self, and  speaking  in  a  voice  broken  and  tremu- 
lous ;  "  these  pi^oofs  of  sympathy  are  too  touching 
to  be  borne." 

Believing  that  it  was  British  munificence  and 
generosity  he  referred  to,  for  we  were  sitting  sur- 
rounded with  its  evidences,  I  endeavored,  half 
apologetically,  to  lay  something  to  the  account  of 
English  eccentricity,  and  that  fervor  which,  imder- 
lying  the  phlegm  ot'  tlie  nation,  is  its  most  charac- 
teristic feature. 

"  You  mistake  me,  my  friend,"  said  he ;  "  it  is 
not  of  your  countrymen  I  was  mnv  thinking.  It 
was  the  association  of  ladies  in  Milan  who  have 
written  such  an  affecting  address  to  poor  Garil)aldi 
—  every  word  of  it  would  make  your  heart  bleed  ; 
and  they  have  sent  him  this,"  —  and  he  produced  a 
squan'  envelope  from  his  pocket,  and  drew  forth  — 
a  pineusliion  ! 


LYING  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

CoNsii>EKixo  the  number  of  liars  <me  meets 
with  in  this  world,  it  is  passing  strange  how  few  of 
them  have  ever  given  even  a  tliought  to  this  most 
subtle  :ind  diilicult  science.     Mr.  Jonathan  Wild 
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that  eminent  casuist,  held,  "  It  is  not  in  the  lie  go- 
inf'  from  us,  but  in  its  coming  to  us  tliat  our  honor 
is 'injured."  Without  precisely  agreeing  with  that 
"  great  man,"  I  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  deli- 
ojicies  and  intricacies  of  the  art,  and  lay  before  you 
the  opinions  of  some  of  our  deep  thinkers  thereon. 
If  men  will  lie,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  not  do 
so  with  more  of  method  and  decency  than  at  pres- 
ent, id)  object  in  this  elementary  sketch  is  simply 
to  call  attention  to  a  science  which  men  bungle  in 
practising  from  neglecting  to  study. 

Man  is  born  a  liar.  Tlie  child  must  be  iauffht  to 
speak  the  tnitli.  Few  people,  I  presume,  can  con- 
travert  that  axiom.  The  nature  of  the  generality 
of  children  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  conceal  fault 
by  falsehood.  This  is  eradicated,  or  supposed  to 
be,  by  a  system  of  punishments  and  rewards.  A 
man  may  be  born  a  poet,  musician,  &c.,  education 
may  make  him  a  shoemaker,  stonemason,  or  what 
not.  But,  say,  born  a  poet  he  continues  a  poet ; 
then  he  assiduously  cultivates  the  gift  with  which 
he  was  born.  If  the  liar  intend  to  continue  a  liar, 
it  would  be  as  well  that  he  also  should  cultivate  his 
birthright. 

Now,  what  arc  the  chief  attributes  of  success  in 
this  most  delicate  art  ?  Quickness  of  observation 
and  <Treat  natural  assurance  are  important  accesso- 
ries ;  but  to  be  an  eminent  liar,  fecundity  of  imag- 
ination must  be  exceeded  only  by  tenacity  of  mem- 
ory. Memory  !  yes,  without  memory  no  man  will 
ever  be  a  great  liar.  All  men  of  genius  who  have 
considered'  the  subject,  and  may  have,  lay  enor- 
mous stress  upon  this  point. 

"  Memory  in  a  liar  is  no  more  than  needs,"  saith 
Fuller ;  while  Junius  has  it,  "  The  language  of 
truth  is  uniform  and  consistent ;  to  depart  from  it 
witli  t-afety  requires  memory  and  discretion." 

Before  <''oing  into  the  question  of  the  many  rami- 
fications of  the  art  of  lying,  I  would  just  call  the  atten- 
tion to  the  difference' between  a  lie  and  an  untruth. 
Some  people  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  them 
synonymous;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  is,  I 
think,  well  laid  down  by  Montaigne,  who  says, 
"  To  tell  an  untruth  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  false, 
but  which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  true  "  ;  but  a 
genuine  lie  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  false  "  going 
against  the  conscience,"  that  is,  knowingly.  He 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  a  pure  lie,  evolved  entirely 
?rom  the  fancy  of  the  narrator,  is  less  liable  to  de- 
tection than  a  "  lie  of  exaggeration  " ;  insomuch  as 
in  the  latter  the  teller's  memory  must  always  have 
to  contend  with  his  recollection  of  the  true  story, 
and  in  repetition  the  original  facts  will  be  deeper 
en'n^ved  on  his  memory  than  his  own  embellish- 
ments. What  memory  can  be  sufficient  to  retain  so 
many  different  shapes'as  they  have  forged  upon  one 
and  the  same  subject.  Here,  again,  we  see  the 
stress  laid  upon  memoir,  foV  in  retailing  the  "  lie  of 
exa^ireration  to  several  people,  if  these  once  come 
to;rether  and  compare  notes  and  find  out  the  cheat, 
what  becomes  of  this  fine  art  ?  " 

Though  Montaigne,  in  his  i  v-ay.  professes  so 
great  a  contempt  for  "  lying,"  yet  I  think  that  term 
"  fine  art "  shows  that  he  had  a  sneaking  regard  for 
it.  Moreover,  his  lament  over  his  want  of  memorj- 
pn)ves  that  he  was  painfully  aware  of  his  own  ina- 
bility to  l>ecome  a  successful  liar. 

Lord  Her\'ey  has  laid  down,  — 

"  Whoerer  would  lie  usefully  should  He  seldom." 

No  doubt.  Nothing  can  be  so  fatal  as  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  science  to  a  man  who  intends  to  suc- 


ceed in  it.  The  cleverest  of  liars  must  be  soon  ex- 
posed if  he  resorts  to  it  on  all  occasions.  Retentive 
memories  are  detective  police  to  liars.  No  great 
artist,  therefore,  would  imperil  his  reputation  by 
continual  })ractise  of  his  art.  If  conjurers  were  to 
disj)lay  their  sleight  of  hand  on  all  occasions,  their 
tricks  would  be  no  longer  mysteries.  It  is  mere 
bunglers  or  neophytes  who  would  transgress  such 
an  approved  rule.  The  past  master  would  never 
be  guilty  of  such  an  indiscretion.  He  would  be 
aware  no  memory  could  keep  pace  with  it,  and  that 
he  must  be  shortly  as  much  covered  with  confusion 
as  Mr.  Charles  Matthews  for  his  "  poetical  prose." 
"  Many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing." 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  lie  as  a 
whole.  Let  us  now  look  into  a  few  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  that  numerous  family.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  white  lie,  the  lie  indicative,  the  lie  ro- 
mantic, the  lie  given  ;  commercial  lies,  religious  lies, 
political  lies,  lovers'  lies,  literary  lies,  &c.  &c. ;  to 
enumerate  them  all  would  be  impossible.  We  nmst 
content  ourselves  with  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  species. 

The  white  lie.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  can 
be  called  a  lie,  that  depends  a  little  upon  the  ten- 
derness of  the  utterer's  conscience  :  — 

"  What  harm  in  lying  if  you  mean  no  harm  7 
But  say  't  is  peijury,  then  Ilobson  quakes  ; 
He  '11  none  of  perjury." 

It  is  the  lie  of  society,  and  is  simply  a  conventionalism 
to  avoid  plain  speaking,  in  this  polished  age  termed 
rudeness.  "  Not  at  home  "  is  merely  a  suppression 
of  "  to  you,"  quite  justifiable.  "  Previous  engage- 
ment "  means  "  think  your  dinntfr  a  bore,"  and  so 
on.  I  need  scarcely  say  this  branch  requires  but 
little  science,  but  all-important  memory  is  still  re- 
quisite. For  instance,  you  refuse  the  B.'s  invita- 
tion to  dinner  on  Thursday,  on  plea  of  severe  indis- 
position. A  week  afterwards  you  meet  Mrs.  B., 
and  during  your  raptures  over  Lucca  she  discovers 
that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  her  dinner-party  that 
you  heard  that  divine  songstress.  If  she  lets  you 
see  that  you  are  detected,  your  imagination  is  all 
that  is  left  you  to  depend  on ;  but,  rely  upon  it, 
imagination  will  extricate  you  buti  clumsily,  if  at 
all,  ii-om  the  scrape  want  of  memorj'  has  brought 
about. 

The  lie  indicative  is  the  very  highest  branch  of 
the  science,  only  attained  by  the  greatest  artists 
after  long  and  laborious  study.  I  can  hardly  ex- 
plain it  better  than  by  an  aphorism  of  Palgrave's, 
who  apparently  found  it  existing  in  great  perfeetion 
in  Arabia :  — 

"  To  say  nothing  and  yet  lie  is  an  art  well  known 
and  practised  throughout  Aared." 

To  lie  by  a  shnig  of  the  shoulders,  a  raising 
of  the  eyebrows,  a  smile,  a  gesture,  —  tliis  indeed 
is  the  culmination  of  the  science  :  — 

"  Stab  with  a  frown 
And  smile  a  reputation  down." 

But  the  lie  indicative,  though  much  may  be  done 
pantomimically,  is  by  no  means  dependent  on  that 
only.  Under  this  head  comes  the  uttering  of  words 
in  such  manner  that  your  hearer  shall  place  a 
wrong  construction  on  them.  1  will  give  an  illus- 
tration of  what  I  mean. 

A  certain  nobleman,  though  verging  on  tliree- 
score,  still  affected  extreme  youth.  Thanks  to 
padding,  wig,  false  teeth  and  dyed  whiskers,  he 
flattered  himself  that,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Avorld,  he 
yet  stood  at  five-and-thirty.     One  day  it  was  his 
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mislbrtune  to  oncountor  one  of  those  dreadful  crea- 
tures —  boisterous  in  manner,  retentive  in  memory 
—  who,  in  the  first  overwhelmin<j  rush  of  their 
noisy  {greeting,  are  ajjt  to  remark  how  gray  you 
have  grown,  and  woncU'r  whether  you  have  <l"ite 
got  over  that  little  affair  with  Miss  Smith.  Tliis 
monster,  a  stout,  florid,  gray-headed  man,  looking 
fifty-five  everj'  day,  had  been  at  school  with  Lord 
D .     Shaking' liim  vehemently  by  the  hand,  he 


exclaimed, 

How  are  you,  D- 


&,: 


?  I  have  n't  seen  you  since 
I  was  your  fag  at  Harrow." 

Lord  D drew  himself  up.     He  was  an  artist 

of  la  premiere  force,  and  the  lie  he  had  acted  so 
mafty  years  kept  him  in  continual  practice. 

"  I  was  always,"  he  replied,  "  reckoned  extremely 
like  my  father." 

Observe  the  beauty  of  this.  He  commits  himself 
to  nothing' ;  no  failure  of  memory  can  betray  liim. 
While,  "Pardon,  it  was  my  father  witli  whom  you 
were  at  Harrow,"  would  not  have  sounded  any 
clearer  to  the  bystanders.  A  clumsier  but  more 
every-tlay  specimen  of  the  lie  indicative  may  be 
conveyed  in  the  following :  — 

yl.   Nice  fellow,  C ;  met  him   for  tlie   first 

time,  last  night,  at  dinner. 

B.  Ye-e-€s.  It 's  a  great  pity  that  —  (stops  and 
stares  at  A). 

A.  (impatiently.)  That  what?  Is  there  any- 
thing against  him  ? 

B.  {quickly.)  O  no;  only,  —  I  thought  you 
knew. 

A.  No;  tell  me;  what  is  it,  —  anything  wrong? 

B.  O  dear,  no !  Nothing.  Don't  ask  me  any 
questions.  O  no !  I  know  nothing  against  liim. 
Very  wortliy  fellow,  I  dare  say.  Glad  you  like 
him. 

A  will  probably  wring  no  more  from  B,  but  at 
the  same  time  go  away  quite  convinced  that  C  has 
figured  disgracefully  in  the  Divorce  Court,  been 
suspected  of  murder,  taken  up  for  forgery,  or  some- 
thing otjually  heinous. 

Tlie  indicative  lie  is  of  very  common  practice  in 

society,  though  such  artists  as  Lord   D are 

rare. 

We  now  come  to  the  lie  romantic.  The  follow- 
ers of  this  school  use  a  far  broader  canvas,  and 
must  necessarily  be  imbued  with  great -powers  of 
imagination.  I  would  lay  less  stress  on  memoi7 
here  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  science,  al- 
though none  requires  it  more.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is 
hopeless  to  suppose  any  memory  could  possibly 
suffice  a  dashing  practitioner  of  the  florid  school. 
Yet  without  dash  you  must  content  yourself  with 
mediocrity  in  this  line,  and  cannot  aspire  to  higher 
honors.  Sportsmen,  travellers,  more  especially  old 
Indians,  affect  the  romantic  lie ;  generally,  by  their 
carelessness  of  detail,  appearing  quite  reckless  of 
detection.  In  short,  audacity  of  imagination  and 
assurance  I  should  conceive  to  be  tlie  highest  attri- 
butes of  the  romantic  liar.  At  best  it  is  but  an  in- 
ferior branch  of  the  s<"ience,  as  all  thorough  artists 
would  be  hurt  at  detection  ;  in  this  school  so  com- 
mon. Still,  I  must  give  an  instance.  One  of  the 
best  I  recollect,  though  perhaps  rather  too  well 
known,  is  as  follows.  "Bluster  told  it  me  with 
his  own  lips." 

"  It  was  in  the  West  Indies,  many  years  ago,  a 
rather  curious  tiling  hap{)ened  to  me.  I  was  out 
shooting  humming-l)inls  witli  a  pistol.  I  had  shot 
two  or  three,  and  was  coming  up  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  some  twenty  feet  across,  when  on  the  oppo- 


site side  I  espied  a  splendid  specimen  sittinjj  on  a 
bush.  As  I  was  about  to  fire,  my  fi)ot  slipped; 
down  I  came,  and  my  pistol,  escaping  from  my 
grasp,  fell  into  the  water.  Though  the  stream  was 
only  some  four  feet  deep,  all  my  efforts  to  recover 
it  were  useless,  and  I  trudged  home  without  it. 
About  that  time  next  year  I  was  fishing  on  the 
same  spot,  and  caught  a  very  fine  barracouta.  On 
opening  it  I  found  my  pistol  in  its  stomach.  I  was 
musing  on  the  remarkable  coincidence  when,  liaj)- 
pening  to  raise  my  head,  I  saw  a  humming-bird 
sitting  in  the  same  identical  bush  as  last  year. 
Mechanically  I  raised  my  pistol  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  By  Jove,  sir,  the  pistol  went  off,  and  the 
bird  fell  dead.  I  don't  mean  to  say  it  was  the  same 
bird ;  but  it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence."  For 
bold  coloring  that  is  hard  to  beat,  and  it  requires 
some  assurance  to  tell  it  as  "  a  fact." 

The  lie  given  has  come  into  vogue  considerably 
more  since  duelling  has  gone  out.  In  former  days 
the  expression,  "  It 's  a  lie,  sir,"  meant  a  good  deal, 
and  the  gentleman  using  it  might  expect  to  be 
called  up  oetiraes  in  the  morning.  This  can  hard- 
ly be  called  within  the  province  of  the  science,  and 
I  only  touch  upon  it  to  show  the  magnificent  grada- 
tions laid  down  regarding  it  by  Touchstone,  in  "  As 
You  Like  It." 

"I  did.  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's 
beard ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not 
cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was  :  Tliis  is  called 
the  Retort  courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut 
it  to  please  himself:  Tliis  is  called  the  Quip  modest. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judg- 
ment :  Tliis  is  called  the  Reply  churlish.  If  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not 
true:  This  is  called  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again, 
it  Avas  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie :  This  is 
called  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome,  and  so  to  the 
Lie  circumstantial,  and  the  Lie  direct. 

"  Jacques.  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard 
was  not  well  cut  ? 

"  Touchstone.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the 
Lie  circumstantial." 

However,  these  days  are  gone  by,  and  if  anybody 
goes  further  than  the  "  Lie  cu-cumstantial  "  with 
you,  you  had  better  ask  a  police  magistrate,  or  in- 
quire of  Parliament,  what  steps  you  are  to  take,  — 
unless,  by  good  fortune,  you  can  knock  the  utterer 
down. 

The  commercial  lie  opens  a  vast  and  profitable 
field  for  the  practitioner,  and  is  consequentlv  much 
in  vogue.  Lord  Herbert's  axiom  ot  "  Whoever 
would  lie  usefully  should  lie  seldom"  must  be  in 
this  case  read  "  should  lie  continually."  From  the 
mantles  ticketed  14.<.  Gd.  very  large,  with  the  £l 
put  in  very  small,  thus  ^'  /lis./ Gil.,  in  the  shops  of 
the  retailers,  to  the  gigantic  swindles  of  joint-stock 
companies,  lie,  —  lie,  —  keep  on  lying.  Wlio  does 
not  know  the  story  of  the  great  banker,  who 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  lived  a  lie  ;  who, 
from  tlic  time  he  entered  the  old  established  firm, 
knew  it  was  all  a  rotten  sham  ;  who  by  his  desper- 
ate energies  for  years  upheld  the  tottering  edifice, 
passing  all  the  tune  for  a  wealthy  man,  no  one  sus- 
pecting him  ?  This  man,  though  living  this  stupen- 
dous lie,  yet  possessing  a  keen  conscience,  and 
strict  notions  of  honor  and  probity.  Suffering  for 
years  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  with  a  smiling 
brow,  and  every  token  of  prosperity.  A  liar  from 
force  of  circumstances.  Finally,  after  superhuman 
exertions,   seeing   the  whole  edifice    topple    over 
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ami  Isi  .shrk'ks  of  oxecmtion  at  liis  dishunesty,  aiid 
tluii.  broken  down  by  his  dissnface,  sinking  into  his 
v?ni\  o  witli  th«  epitaph  of  "  tipleutHdt  menthix." 

lU'Iigious  lies  are  a  subject  too  delicate  to  do  more 
tlian  touch  on.  Tennyson  has  given  us  so  perfect 
:i  picture  of  a  liar  of  this  clasp,  that  1  cannot  do 
better  than  let  him  speak  lor  me.  You  may,  doubt- 
less, know  it  well,  but  there  is  no  need  of  apology 
lur  putting  it  once  more  before  you  :  — 

"  Show  me  the  books  : 
He  dod);e<l  me  wiUi  r  long  and  loa«e  account. 
'The  hooks,  the  books,'  but  he,  he  coultl  uot  wait, 
Bounil  on  a  mattor  he  of  life  and  death  : 
M'hen  the  great  boolcH  (see  Uauiel  seven  and  ten) 
Wktc  opvued,  I  should  find  he  meant  me  well ; 
And  then  hcpan  to  blost  himself,  and  ooze 
All  orer  with  the  fat  atTiKHlonate  smile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean,  — '  my  dearest  frieod, 
Have  faith,  have  faith,  —  we  live  by  faith,'  said  he  ; 
'  And  all  thinKS  worii  together  for  the  good 
Of  those,'  —  it  makes  me  sick  to  quote  him,  —  last, 
Qript  my  band  hard,  and  with  God  bless  you  went. 
I  stood  like  one  that  had  received  a  blow  ; 
I  found  a  hard  friend  in  his  loose  accounts, 
A  loose  one  in  the  hard  grip  of  his  band, 
A  curse  in  his  Ood-bI<!sg-you  ;  then  ray  eyes 
I'ursiied  him  down  the  street,  and  far  away, 
Among  the  honest  shoulders  of  the  crowd, 
Head  ra^al  in  the  motions  of  his  back, 
And  scoundrel  in  the  supple-sliding  knee." 

Political  lies  are  generally  described  under  the 
more  delicate  term  of  "  Change  of  convictions,"  or 
"  Change  of  opinions."  When  the  honorable  mem- 
l)cr  for  Stoke  Poiris,  six  weeks  after  his  election, 
votes  diametrically  opposite  to  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed on  the  hustings,  his  astonished  constituents 
are  informed*  that  he  has  undergone  "  political  con- 
version." When  a  party  having  steadily  opposed 
certain  measures  for  many  yeai-s,  suddenly  finding 
themselves  in  jwwer,  not  only  propose  to  carry 
them,  but  to  carry  them  to  greater  lengths  than  their 
original  projectors,  it  is  termed  "  Change  of  convic- 
tions." As  that  great  politician  ''Mr.  Jonathan 
Wild  "  says, "  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  for 
gentlemen  to  quarrel  about  hats  ?  "  In  this  particular 
branch  of  the  science  memory  is  undoubtedly  much 
retjuired,  since  your  auditors,  by  reference  to  "  Han- 
sard," can  always  ascertain  to  what  extent  your  im- 
agination has  carried  you  on  any  subject.  But  then, 
tliis  artificial  aid  to  memory  is  also  at  your  command, 
and  if  honorable  members  only  looked  back  to  see 
what  they  had  said  before,  it  would  be  ofttimes 
iKitter  for  many  of  them.  Too  lively  an  imagina- 
tion is  the  thing  most  to  be  guarded  against  in  this 
line. 

"  All  is  fair  in  love,  war,  or  diplomacy."  .  What 
can  I  say  about  lovers'  lies  then  ?  It  is  a  question, 
I  think,  whether  they  should  be  termed  lies  at  all. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  sotl  fascination  we  say 
so  much  more  than  we  mean,  that  they  might  be 
terund  the  ravings  of  mild  insanity. 

''  The  debts  we  make  by  plighted  vows 
Bear  heaviest  interest  ever." 

In  the  whole  science  there  is  no  part  of  it  so  uni- 
versally favored  and  jiractised  as  this.  It  is  some- 
times confounded  with  that  branch  I  have  denomi- 
nated "  wliltc  lies  " ;  but  this,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
is  a.  mistake.  No  need  here  of  placing  any  check 
on  the  imagination.  You  cannot,  on  the  conti*ary, 
give  too  free  a  rein  to  it.  The  two  great  points  id 
this  portion  of  the  bcience  are  assurance  and  mem- 
ory, 'llie  necessity  of  assurance  is  evident  to  the 
merest  tyro. 

But  memor}',  at  the  first  blush,  does  not  appear 
(juite  so  evident.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  ut- 
terers  of  these  lies  are  prenerally  extensive  practi- 
tioners.    I  have  known  more  than   one   awKward 


situation  from  a  slight  deficiency  on  this  point. 
A  young  friend  i:>f  mine,  leaning,  let  us  say,  over 
the  balustrade  of  a  mtmnlit  terrace,  had  amved  at 
the  most  sentimental  point  of  a  flirtation.  The  lady 
was  listening  most  graciously  to  the  soft  nothings 
he  was  miu-muring  in  her  ear.  His  arm  stole  round 
her  not  unwilling  waist,  her  glossy  tresses  swept  his 
cheek.  "  Dearest  Jessie,"  he  whispered,  —  it  was 
like  a  match  to  a  magazine ;  in  a  second  she  had 
wrenched  herself  free,  —  stood  for  a  moment  with 
flasliing  eyes :  — 

"  I  am  sorry  for  yoiu:  mistake.  You  had  better 
go  back  to  your  Jessie  f"  she  exclaimed  at  last, 
and  tiuniug  abruptly  away  she  swept  down  the  ter- 
race. 

Her  name  was  Annie.  He  had  had  a  flirta- 
tion with  a  Jessie  the  year  before  and  she  knew  it. 

Then,  do  we  not  promise  tickets  for  tliis  or  that, 
and  occasionally  forget  to  send  them  ?  Get  talking 
down  stairs  after  supper,  and  forget  Chloe  is  waiting 
to  be  claimed  for  the  valse  which  we  swore  an  hour 
ago  was  the  only  thing  we  deemed  worth  stiiying  for? 

But  the  most  confounding  case  I  ever  heard  of  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  experience  was  that  of  two 
very  handsome  twin  sisters  so  like  that  only  those 
who  knew  them  intimately  could  tell  them  apart. 
They  used  to  go  out  dressed  alike,  from  each  flower 
on  their  robes  to  each  tiuTi  of  their  silky  tresses, 
and  made  it  a  rule  to  dance  promiscuously  with 
each  other's  partners.  Many  a  cavalier  was  cov- 
ered with  confusion,  after  msiking  desperate  running, 
by  the  laughing,  "  I  am  afraid  you  take  me  for  my 
sister."  Memory  and  everything  else,  unless,  per- 
haps, assurance,  was  useless  in  this  case.  Fancy 
the  confidences  of  those  sisters  after  a  ball,  and 
their  strictures  upon  young  men  generally. 

Of  literally  lies  there  have  l^een  many.  Passing 
over  the  forgeries  of  Ireland  and  Chatterton,  I  can- 
not help  bursting  forth  into  a  shout  of  admiration 
for  that  arch-liar  Sterne.  I  am  not  about  to  speak 
of  his  domestic  delinquencies,  though  his  letters  to 
his  wife  and  "  darling  Lydia,"  while  he  Avas.  carry- 
ing on  that  little  Platonic  arrangement  with  Mrs. 
Draper,  showed  him  a  most  consummate  master  of 
the  art.  No,  let  us  judge  him  by  his  works.  Great 
genial,  audacious  plunderer  that  he  was.  lie  emji- 
tied  whole  pages  of  musty  old  Burton  into  his 
Tristram  Shandy.  His  blank  chapters  were  a  trick 
taken  from  Dr.  Fludd.  I,  for  one,  reverence  him 
for  all.  Pshaw  !  we  should  never  have  gone  delv- 
ing into  Burton  for  the  fun  so  delieiously  served  up 
to  us  in  Tristram.  His  stolen  jewelry  woidd  never 
have  been  seen  by  many,  but  for  the  theft;  and 
where  should  we  have  found  an  v  one  who  so  thorough- 
ly understood  the  setting  of  the  stones  as  Laurence 
Sterne  ? 

According  to  De  Quincey,  Suetonius  sh(mld  be 
looked  on  as  the  father  of  lies,  and  he  proves  his 
case  in  this  wise  :  — 

"  All  anecdotes,  I  fear,  are  false.  All  dealers  in 
anecdote  are  tainted  with  mendacity.  Rarer  than 
the  phoenix  is  that  virtuous  man  who  will  consent  to 
lose  a  prosperous  anecdote  on  the  consideration 
that  it  happens  to  be  a  lie.  All  history,  therefore, 
being  built  partly,  and  some  of  it  altogether,  on  an- 
ecdotage,  must  l)e  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  Such, 
for  the  most  part,  is  the  liistory  of  Suetonius." 

Having  thus  arrived  at  who  was  the  father  of  lies 
with  a  reservation,  1  presume,  in  favor  of  his  Sa- 
tanic majesty,  it  is  further  interesting  to  observe 
that  (ill  historians  are  more  or  less  members  of  the 
guild. 
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Piirsuin}!  tliL'  subject  of  anerdotcs  further,  De 
Quincey   continues  :  "  Every    memorable    projaoK, 

IK)inted  repartee,  or  8trikin<;  mot  c-irculatetl  as  Tal- 
e}Tancl'8,  was  ascribed,  in  1814-15,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  to  the  Prince  de  Lijjne.  Fifty  years 
earlier  many  of  the  same  mots  were  ascribed  to  that 
same  Prince  de  Lif;ne,  then  a  young  man.  Twen- 
ty or  thirty  years  earlier  still  they  had  been  ascribed 
to  Voltaire,  and  so  on  regressively  to  many  other 
wits,  until,  at  length,  if  vou  persist  in  backing  far 
enough,  you  find  yourself  among  pagans  with  the 
very  same  repartee,  &c.,  doing  duty  in  pretty  good 
Greek." 

"  What  do  I  infer  from  this  ?  Why,  that  upon 
any  solution  of  the  case,  hardly-  one  worthy  saying 
can  be  mentioned,  hardly  one  jest,  pun,  or  sarcasm, 
which  has  not  been  the  occasion  and  subject  of 
many  falsehoods,  as  having  been  au-  (and  men)  da- 
ciously  transferred  from  generation  to  generation. 
Sworn  to  in  every  age  as  this  man's  property  or 
that  man 's,  by  people  who  must  have  knoAvn  they 
wore,  lying,  until  you  retire  from  the  investigation 
with  a  conviction  that,  under  any  system  of  chro- 
nolof^,  the  science  of  lying  is  the  only  one  that  has 
never  drooped." 

The  author  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal "  must 
have  understood  the  art  of  lying  to  perfection. 
Obse^^•e  the  subtlety  of  that  wonderful  comedy. 
Joseph  Surface,  the  indicative  liar;  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  Sir  Benjamin  and  Crabtree,  liars  exaggerative 
of  the  highest  type.  No  signboard  daubers  these, 
but  sending  forth  little  finished  miniatures  of  art ; 
the  lie  of  exaggeration,  with  just  a  soup<^on  of  the 
romantic  in  it.  Look  at  Sir  Lucius,  in  "  The  Ri- 
vals," a  finished  specimen  of  the  liar  of  romance, 
Ilark  at  that  enthusiast,  Fag :  — 

"  A  lie  is  nothing  unless  one  supports  it.  When- 
ever I  draw  upon  my  invention  for  a  good  current 
lie,  I  always  forge  indorsements  as  well  as  the  bilK" 
I  must  now  introduce  one  more  specimen  of  the 
lie  romantic,  thouj^h  it  hardly  comes  under  the  head 
of  literarj'  lies.  It  was  copied  into  The  Times  some 
three  year*  ago  fix)m  a  colonial  paper,  and  is,  I  think, 
as  fine  a  sj^ecimen  of  that  florid  school  as  I  ever  met 
with.     It  is  a  Cape  story  :  — 

"  A  Mr.  Nel  had  beeij  annoyed  for  some  time  by 
balxxtns  on  his  farm,  and  took  his  gun  one  morning 
with  a  view  of  shooting  a  few  of  these  depredators. 
On  descending  a  kloof,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a 
dead  bluebok,  and,  at  a  short  distance  farther,  anoth- 
er dead  buck  of  a  ditlerent  species.  Looking  cau- 
tiously round,  he  spied  a  large  tiger  in  a  bush  close 
at  hand,  and,  raising  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  he 
fired.  The  shot  only  grazed  one  of  the  brute's  paws, 
and  the  infuriated  animal  at  once  sprang  on  his  as- 
sailant, who  wa«  knocked  to  the  ground,  and  his  gun 
forced  out  of  his  hand.  Nel,  seeing  it  was  a  strug- 
gle for  life,  courageously  grappled  with  his  foe,  and, 
being  uppermost  at  the  commencement  of  the  strug- 
gle, endeavored  by  main  force  to  hold  the  tiger  % 
the  ears,  —  not  bad  that  I  A  blow  from  one  of  the 
tiger's  paws,  however,  convinced  Nel  he  had  over- 
rati'd  lus  strength,  as  he  was  driven  back  some  dis- 
tance, when  tlie  tiger  again  closed  with  him  and 
fastened  on  his  right  shoulder,  bringing  him  to  the 
earth  this  time  undermost.  Fortunately  the  blow 
knocked  Nel  to  the  sjwt  where  he  had  first  dropped 
his  gun,  and,  summoning  all  his  force  and  resolution 
to  his  aid,  he  managed  to  lay  hold  of  his  weapon 
with  his  left  hand,  his  right  arm  being  powerless. 
The  tiger  still  held  Nel  with  his  teetli,  and  was 
making  great  havoc  with  his  body  ;  but  Nel,  getting 


his  gtm  (fortunately  a  double-barrelled  one)  against 
the  i)ody  of  his  fierce  antagonist,  while  the  latter 
still  retained  his  hold,  managed  to  pull  the  trigger 
of  die  remaining  barrel  witli  his  teeth.  The  shot 
told  ;  the  tiger  rolled  over  dead,  and  Nel  was  saved." 

Leave  out  the  tiger,  and,  in  a  quiet  smoking-room, 
just  i)ull  a  trigger  with  your  teel/i,  if  you  can. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  what  Lord  Hervey,  who 
was  a  great  connoisseur  in  the  science,  —  so  great, 
indeed,  that  I  fear  we  must  look  uj)on  those  amus- 
ing memoirs  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  as  but  a 
pleasant  work  of  fiction,  —  says  on  the  subject  of  a 
very  eminent  artist  in  this  walk,  —  no  less  a  person 
than  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Geoiye  11. :  — 

"  She  was  generally  saying  what  she  did  not  think, 
assenting  to  what  she  did  not  believe,  and  praising 
what  she  did  not  approve ;  for  they  (i.  e.  herself  and 
the  King)  were  seldom  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he 
too  fond  of  his  own  for  her  ever,  at  first,  to  dare,  to 
controvert  it.  She  used  to  give  him  her  opinion  as 
jugglers  do  a  card,  by  changing  it  imperceptibly, 
and  making  him  believe  that  he  held  the  same  with 
that  he  had  first  pitched  upon." 

Evidently  the  indicative  power  of  the  highest 
type. 

Hear  what  he  contemptuously  remarks  of  a  sad 
bungler  in  the  art,  to  wit,  the  Prince  of  Orange :  — 

"lie  was  as  false  as  his  capacity  would  allow." 

One  can  fancy  llervey's  scorn  for  such  a  shallow 
deceiver.  And  now,  like  all  liars  of  experience, 
I  must,  before  I  finish,  quote  a  severe  philippic 
against  the  noble  science  from  the  pen  of  ISIr.  Car- 
lyle.  Your  adroit  liar  ever  affects  the  greatest  pos- 
sible candor,  and  presents  the  case  to  you  on  the 
other  side  by  the  indicative  process,  so  that  you  may 
read  it  in  his  favor.  "  No  lie  you  can  speak  or  act 
but  it  will  come,  after  longer  or  shorter  circulation, 
like  a  bill  drawn  of  nature's  reality,  and  be  present- 
ed there  for  paj-ment,  with  answer,  'No  effects.' 
Pity  only  that  it  oflen  had  so  long  a  circulation : 
that  the  original  forger  were  so  seldom  he  who  bore 
the  blame."  You  see  that,  thou";h  Mr.  Carlyle  pro- 
fesses no  sjTnpathy  w-ith  the  science,  he  promises 
immunity  to  the  artist,  though  not  to  the  bungler 
who  fails  to  pass  the  base  coin. 

It  is  time  to  stop.  I  think  I  may  modestly  claim 
to  have  shown  some  proficiency  in  the  art.  Have 
I  not,  under  pretence  of  writing  an  article,  given  you 
a  mere  melange  of  other  men's  thoughts,  perverting 
them  to  suit  my  own  purposes,  after  the  manner  of 
that  arch  high-priest  of  mendacity,  Laurence  Sterne? 

One  word  of  advice :  bearing  in  mind  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  success  in  this  difficult  walk,  im- 
agination, raemorj',  assurance,  qiuckness  of  observa- 
tion, and  resource,  let  me  paraplirase  the  American 
humorist,  and  obsen'e,  "  That  Ix-fore  a  man  makes 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  liar,  it  is  highly  important 
he  should  examine  himself  closely  and  see  if  he  is 
not  bptter  calculated  to  speak  the  truth." 


LOT  217. 

"  At  forty  shangs !  —  going  at  fortv  shangs !  Did 
1  hear  two  gtiin-ness  offered  ?  —  Tliank  you,  sir. 
Two  guin-ne8.s  is  in  time.  For  the  first  time,  at 
two  guin-ness  !  For  the  second  time !  Any  advance 
on  two  guin-ness  ?  For  the  third  and  last  time  — 
going  at  two  guin-ness  I  " 

Ran ! 

"  Name,  if  you  please,  sir?  " 

"  John  Trumway,"  I  said,  for  the  lot  was  mine, 
—  Lot  2 17.     Whatever  made  me  buv  the  lot?     I 
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am  sun-  I  ilid  n't  want  it.  I  am  afi-aid  I  am  one  of 
tljt)se  <rreat  <;rown-uj)  children  who  are  not  safe  to 
ho  trusted  out  with  money  in  tlieir  ]X)ckets,  unless 
fopjKirs.  ITie  coins  in  my  purse  always  leap  up 
witli  frantic  desire  to  buy  everything  I  see,  and  the 
result  is,  that  no  matter  what  sum  I  go  out  with,  I 
always  come  home  penniless. 

What  on  earth  could  I  want  now  with  a  second- 
hand, patent  fire-proof,  powder-proof,  bomb-proof, 
thief-proof  iron  sale,  constructed  to  resist  fifty  bur- 
irlar-powor  (nominal),  case-hardened,  undrillable, 
unpickable,  to  be  sold  a  bargain,  owing  to  the  key 
being  lost,  and  the  only  man  who  knew  how  to 
make  another  having  gone  to  sleep  with  his  fathers  V 
When  I  reflected  about  my  purchase,  I  began  to 
feel  quite  hot.  There  is  no  doubt  it  Avas  a  bargain, 
or  might  have  been,  to  somebody ;  but  then,  patent, 
unpickable  iron  safes  with  the  keys  lost,  and  owner- 
proof  as  well  as  thief-proof,  are  not  everybody's 
money,  however  cheap.  I  had  a  cold,  creeping 
doubt  if  they  were  mine.  While  the  auctioneer 
was  describing  it,  and  the  people  all  round  the 
room  were  yearning  for  it  in  bids,  I  seemed  to  see 
many  remarkable  qualities  emanating  from  the  safe, 
like  perspiration,  so  that  its  acquisition  appeared 
to  me  then  peculiarly  desirable.  Other  people 
seemed  similarly  affected,  for  its  value  increased 
momently.  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  had  all  in 
turn  desired  to  be  its  fortunate  possessor,  and  all  at 
increased  rates.  Tlie  man  who  bid  "  forty  shangs  " 
certainly  must  have  seen  his  way  to  tiu^  the  safe 
to  account,  or  why  have  bid  "  forty  shangs "  at 
all  ?  And  if  so,  of  course  it  was  plain  there  must 
he  a  way  to  turn  it  to  account,  and  one  which  a  few 
moments*  quiet  reflection,  apart  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  saleroom,  would  doubtless  reveal.  It 
was  something  of  this  feeling  made  me  bid  the  "  two 
guinness,"  or,  it  may  be,  the  vaguer  conviction  that 
here  was  an  object  suddenly  become  extremely 
desirable  to  a  number  of  my  fellow-creatures,  which 
evoked  a  corresponding  and  envious  desire  in  ray 
own  breast.  But  now  that  the  thing  was  mine,  all 
the  latent  value  which  had  before  perspired  from 
it  under  the  auctioneer's  hands  seemed  absorbed 
again  into  its  shamefully  rusty  iron  sides,  —  it  had 
become  a  miserable  hundredweight  of  useless  old 
iron,  —  and  J  loathed  the  very  sight  of  it,  especially 
when  I  thought  of  Jilrs.  Trumway. 

My  wife  is  not  a  woman  of  many  words ;  by  no 
means  the  kind  of  woman  verbally  to  upbraid  me 
tor  buying  inconvertible  bargains,  and  she  has  had 

Kcvious  opportunities  for  so  doing,  if  so  disused. 
rs.  Trumway  never  says  anything.  She  did  n't 
whei>  I  once  bought  two  hundredweight  of  puffv, 
bloated  cheeses  at  twopence  per  pound,  ana  sold 
portions  afterwards  to  some  poor  people  I  knew  — 
as  a  kindness  —  at  a  trifling  profit,  and  made  them 
all  very  poorly,  and  got  summoned  before  the 
magistrates,  and  fined  for  selling  cheese  unfit  for 
human  foo(l,  and  lost  cheese,  temper,  i-eputation, 
and  £4  10.*.  No;  at  such  times  Mrs.  Trumway 
makes  no  remark  ;  she  only  snifis.  But  the  amount 
of  meaning  conveyed  by  one  of  Mrs.  T.'s  sniffs  is 
voluminous,  —  nay,  encyclopaedic.  It  means,  "  O 
dear,  yes;  I  knew  how  'twould  be.    You 've  been 

at  it,  again,  have  you  ?  Been  out  with  money  in  I  ed,  I  did  n't  thinTc  it  altogether  a  bad  notion.  Ac- 
your  pocket,  and  come  home  with  nothing  but  your  cordiugly,  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  my  house 
l)()cket  Ml  ?  Just  like  water  in  a  colander  :  the  }  became  the  constant  resort  of  blacksmiths,  white- 
(o'ander  don't  run  away,  —  more  's  the  pity.  No;  smiths,  locksmiths,  and  people  io  the  engineering 
it  'a  always  ready  for  more.  And  here  am  I,  I  Avay,  all  of  whom,  however,  failed  utterly  ?n  the  at'^ 
l>inching  and  screwing,  and  saving  money,  and  j  ten*ij)t  to  open  the  unpickable,  undrillable  fire  and 
allowancing  the  house  down  to  one  l>ox  of  "  Tand-  |  thicfproof,  Lot217.    They  fairly  owned  it  beat  them 


stickors "  a  week,  and  you  going  fooling  money 
away  like  this.  Remonstrance,  John,  is  perfectly 
useless.  I  have  awaked  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  married  an  incorrigible  idiot ;  but  I  don't 
complain.  No ;  a  noodle  you  may  be,  but  I  am  yoiu* 
affectionate  wife,  Martlia  Trumway."  It  means 
fai'  more  than  this ;  it  means  everj'  recriminatory 
epithet  which  a  naturally  sensitive  person,  Uke  me, 
can  apply  to  himself,  after  making  the  pleasing  dis- 
covery that  he  has  taken  himself  in. 

I  went  home  to  dinner,  which  had  been  waiting 
an  hour.  I  said  nothing  about  my  purchase.  Tliere 
was  a  small  sniff,  — a  very  small  one,  — expressive 
of,  "  It 's  not  at  all  unlikely,  John,  though,  mind, 
I  don't  accuse  you  of  it  without  evidence ;  but,  now 
I  come  to  consider,  it 's  rather  more  likely  than  not 
that  you  've  something  on  your  mind,  and  nothing 
in  your  purse."  Aftir  dinner,  I  escaped  up  stairs 
to  my  study.  In  the  evening  I  saw  It  coming  up 
my  garden-path  on  a  pair  ot  trucks.  Should  I  go 
down  ?  No,  I  reflected ;  I  would  not  go  down. 
How  I  detested  the  thing  now !  It  did  n't  look 
worth  half  a  crown. 

"  Yes,"  I  heard  the  servant  say  in  answer  to  the 
man  with  the  trucks ;  "  this  is  Mr.  Tramway's." 

"  So  's  this,"  said  the  man  ;  "  and  I  wish  him  joy 
of  it,  and  I  should  n't  mind  a  glass  of  beer  to  wislx 
it  him  in." 

Which  conversation  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
out  Mrs.  T.  Her  comprehensive  mind  must  have 
taken  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"  Where  is  this  from  ?  "  she  asked  the  man. 

"  From  the  saleroom,  'm." 

"  John ! "  It  was  the  voice  of  my  affectionate 
wife  addressed  to  her  husband.  "  Have  you  been 
buying  anything  at  a  sale  ?  " 

"  O  dear,  yes,"  said  I,  calling  down  stairs.  "  Did 
n't  I  tell  you  ?  It  's  a  —  a  —  safe." 
•  Although  two  pair  of  stairs  separated  me  from 
the  partner  of  my  bosom,  I  was  aware  of  tlie  sniff 
which  succeeded,  and  implied :  "  O  yes ;  you  're 
quite  right,  my  man ;  this  <V  Mr.  Tnmnvay's.  You 
need  n't  be  afraid  you  've  mistaken  the  house. 
There  is  n't  such  another  man  in  the  neighborhood 
as  lives  at  No.  19."  But  aloud,  she  proceeded, 
"  Quite  right  ]  bring  it  in,  please."  —  "John!  Do 
you  wish  the  man  to  leave  it  in  the  passage  ? " 
Sniff*  (being  interpreted)  :  "  Or  would  I  lite  it 
taken  into  the  drawing-room,  or  placed  on  the 
dressing-table  of  the  spare  room  perhaps,  or  on  the 
study  mantel-piece  ?  " 

I  thought  it  better  to  go  down-stairs.  "  O,  leave 
it  in  the  passage,"  I  said.     "  No  one  will  steal  it." 

"  O  dear,  no,"  said  my  wife  with  a  little  smile. 
"  No  one  will  steal  it ;  that  's  qiute  certain."  I  ad- 
mit it  was  not  a  seductive-looking  object  now. 

When  we  were  alone,  Mrs.  Trumway  asked  me 
what  I  intended  to  do  with  the  safe,  which  was  the 
very  question  I  had  been  asking  myself  ever  since 
returning  from  the  sale. 

"  "Wliat  do  I  intend  doing  with  it,  my  dear  ?  "  I 
repeated,  to  gain  time.  "  Why  —  yes  —  ah  I  — 
that  is  —  do  witli  it  ?    Why,  open  it,  of  course." 

She  sniffed  a  sniff  equal  to  two  columns  of  printed 
matter.     Although  my  answer  was  not  premeditat- 
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I  wanted  the  sale  oi)ened,  however,  for  the  reason 
that,  bein<.;  ojwned,  it  nu<j;ht  become  an  article  \)er- 
haps  useful  or  salable,  whereas  now  it  was  neither. 
One  morninjr,  an  idea  of  unusual  brilliancy  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  put  on  my  hat,  and  went  out  to  nut  it 
in  nracticc.  I  walked  up  to  our  {rreat  model  jail, 
ana  saw  the  {jovernor,  with  whom  I  ha<l  previously 
some  acquaintance.  I  told  him  I  should  feel  deep- 
Iv  oblijjed  if  he  could  render  rae  assistance,  and 
tiien  came  to  tlie  jiurport  of  my  visit. 

"  Have  you,  my  good  sir,  such  a  thing  as  a  good 
strong  burglar  on  tlie  establishment  that  you  could 
lend  me  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  "  And  I  explained 
what  I  wanted  him  for.  But  the  governor  shook 
his  head,  and  said  lie  was  sorry  tt>  disoblige  me, 
but  it  really  could  n't  be  done,  as  all  their  burglars 
were  in  use,  and  could  n't  be  spared  oflf  the  premis- 
es. Very  good  ;  but  supposing  I  were  to  send  the 
safe  up  to  the  jail,  did  he  think  he  could  allow  a 
burglar  to  while  away  a  few  hoiu-s  of  his  leisure  at 
a  congenial  pursuit  ?  —  No.  He  did  n't  see  that  he 
could :  it  would  be  against  the  rules ;  besides 
which,  their  burglars  had  become  so  reformed  by 
attention  to  the  ministrations  of  the  chaplain,  that 
it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  return  to  sinful  ways,  such  as  breaking  open 
safes,  lest  it  might  show  a  worldly  spirit  that  would 
interfere  with  their  tickets  -  of  -  leave ;  and  then, 
again,  there  were  no  burglars'  tools  in  the  jail. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  though,"  he  said  after  a  bit ; 
*'  I  dare  say  1  could  find  you  a  ticket-of-leave  man 
who  would  do  it.  They  report  themselves  to  us 
at  stated  intervals,  so  that  we  always  know  where 
to  find  them.  Indeed,  I  tliink  I  know  just  the  very 
man,  and  will  send  him  to  you." 

One  evening  in  the  twilight,  about  a  w^eqk  after- 
wards, our  servant  came  in,  in  some  alarm',  to  say 
that  two  very  ill-looking  men  were  at  the  back 
door,  who  said  they  had  "  come  to  crack  the 
gov'nor's  money-box."  They  were  not  nice-looking 
men.  One  of  them,  a  CTeat  brawny  ruffian,  with  a 
head  and  neck  like  a  bull,  and  a  wisp  of  colored 
handkerchief  over  a  shiftless  chest,  hair}'  as  Esau's, 
gave  me  a  stolid  nod  when  I  went  out. 

"  Tlie  boss  up  at  the  Model,"  he  said,  pointing 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction 
of  the  jail,  "asked  me  if  so  be  as  I  would  oblige 
you  by  crackin'  a  little  bit  of  a  box  you  've  got. 
You  see,  guv'nor,  I  ain't  any  tools  o'  my  own,  so 
I  've  brought  a  pal  who  's  got  his  '  Lady's  Com- 
panion '  with  liim,  to  do  the  job  " ;  indicating  his 
friend,  who  carried  a  parcel  of  tools  done  up  in 
matting,  I  should  say  ne  was  not  a  nice  man  to 
have  for  a  friend,  —  a  spare,  short,  cunning  little 
fellow,  with  restless  eyes ;  a  face  that  gave  you  the 
impression  of  a  weasel's ;  and  a  thin  nost>,'with  a 
continual  nervous  twitching  in  the  nostrils,  like  a 
ral)bit's,  as  though  he  was  an  animal  always  on  the 
scent  for  game  or  hunters,  which  perhaps  he  was. 
His  name  was  Toney. 

I  brought  them  in,  and  pointing  out  the  safe, 
askea  if  they  thought  they  could  open  it. 

"  Opi'n  it !  "  repeated  Toney,  with  ineffable  con- 
tempt, "  whv,  a  kid  could  open  it  with  a  pen-nive  ! 
It 's  one  of  them  UniraiHjachables,  Bill,"  he  said 
to  his  mate ;  "  you  nsmember  *em ;  like  what  we 
had  at  —  "  (some  name  I  could  n't  catch).  "  Why, 
I  could  blow  it  open  with  an  oonce  of  baccer  in  a 
quarter  of  a  hour." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  would  give  you  five  shillings 
to  open  it." 

'  Would  you,   lie-gar  ?  "  growled  the   big  man. 


"  Our  terms  is  'arf  a  suv'rin,  —  me  and  Toney,  —  and 
two  [Kits  of  beer,  and  two  ounces  of  baccer ;  and 
then  it  's  a  favor,  on  account  of  our  doin'  it  to 
oblige  the  boss.  And  we  ain't  Ji-going  to  do  it 
here,  un'stan' ;  but  if  you  've  got  e'er  a  bit  of  a  out- 
house out  at  the  back,  where  we  can  be  private, 
we  '11  do  the  job  there  on  the  quiet." 

I  was  oblige<l  to  accede  to  their  terms  (indeed, 
they-  were  both  persons  I  would  not  have  had  a 
difference  with  for  the  world).  So  they  can-ied  the 
safe  into  the  tool-house  in  the  garden,  where  I  sup- 
plied tliem  with  the  quantity  of  ale  and  tobacco 
agreed  on,  and  they  shut  themselves  in. 

"  It 's  only  a  case  for  the  '  alderman,'  Bill,"  I 
heard  the  little  man  remark  as  I  left  them. 

In  twenty-five  minutes,  by  my  watch,  the  bull- 
headed  man  came  and  told  me  it  was  done.  "  Not 
that  we  've  been  all  this  time  about  it,  though,  guv- 
'nor, for  Toney  he  prised  it  open  in  five  minutes, 
easy  as  a  oyster,  but  we  've  been  settin'  and  doin'  a 
quiet  pipe  together." 

They  certainly  had  opened  it,  —  not  by  picking 
the  lock,  as  I  anticipated,,  but  by  wrenching  off"  the 
back,  so  that  the  safe  was  completely  destroyed. 
They  had  drilled  two  holes  in  the  back-plate,  to 
allow  of  inserting  two  immensely  powerful  steel 
crowbars  in  such  a  position  that  the  leverage  of  the 
two  bars  would  tell  one  against  the  other,  and 
wrench  out  the  intermediate  piece.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  holes  and  the  smell  in  the  out- 
house, I  judged  the  men  had  previously  lowered 
the  temper  of  the  steel  back  with  a  blow-pi  {^e  in 
the  places  where  they  intended  to  drill.  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  be  angry  at  the  destruction  of  the  safe, 
and  was  going  to  say  so,  when  Toney  pointed  out  a 
dirty  roll  of  papers  lying  inside.  I  took  them  out, 
unrolled  them,  and  fergot  my  wrath  immediately. 
A  prize  indeed  !  Fifty  share  certificates,  each  for 
twenty  pounds,  in  the  "  Undeniable  SecuriU-  and 
Unlimited  Discount  Banking  Corporation  (Limit- 
ed) " ;  Offices,  Lud  Street,  City.  I  paid  off  my  two 
burglars  with  a  light  heart,  and  returning  to  the 
house,  I  believe  I  danced  a  war-<lance  of  triumph 
round  Mrs.  T.,  exhibiting  a  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  property,  which  had  cost  me  but  three. 

"  Ihere"  said  I,  "  that 's  the  good  of  going  to 
sales ! " 

"  Well,  but,  John,  these  shares  are  not  yours." 

"  But  they  are,"  I  retorted.  "  I  bought  them, 
and  they  are  *  to  Bearer,'  aiid  no  name  on  them  to 
indicate  whose  they  are." 

"  But  had  you  not  better  see  the  auctioneer,  and 
tell  him  what  you  have  found  ?  " 

"  "VMiy,  no.  I  bought  the  lot,  faults  and  errors 
of  description,  and  all;  and  it  is  as  much  mine  as 
if  I  had  paid  a  thousand  pounds  for  it." 

"  Yes  ;  but  some  poor  man  may  be  ruined  by  the 
loss  of  these  shares." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  I  will  do  will  be  to  go  up 
to  London,  to  the  company's  offices,  and  ascertain 
whether  these  certificates  are  claimed  on  behalf  of 
any  one  else,  and  if  not,  to  claim  them  for  myself." 

I  found  the  offices  of  the  "  Undeniable  Security 
and  Unlimited  Discount  Banking  Corporation 
(Limited)  "  a  most  imposing  edifice  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture, with  immense  plate-glass  windows,  and 
Purbeck-marblc  columns,  and  the  name  of  the 
company,  in  mediseval  "old  letters,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  Evidently  a  very 
prosperous  concern.  On  entering,  tliere  was  not 
that  amount  of  business  doing  which  I  should  have 
liked  to  see ;  in  fact,  beyond  two  clerks,  —  one  of 
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whom  was  jwu-iug  his  nails  with  the  office  penknife, 
wliile  the  other,  and  more  elderly,  was  reading  the 
newspaper,  —  the  place  was  empty.  I  stood  quite 
five  minutes  at  the  massive  Spanish  mahogany 
counter  apparently  without  either  of  the  clerks  be- 
comin2  officially  aware  ol"  my  presence,  so  intent 
were  they  on  their  duties.  I  therefore  rapped  on 
the  floor  -vvith  my  umbrella,  which  made  a  great 
noiso  in  the  empty  office,  which  was  churchlike  for 
size  and  echoes.  The  elder  clerk  looked  up  impa- 
tiently flrom  his  pa{)er,  but  resumed  its  perusal 
immediately.  The  younger  got  off  his  gtool,  and 
went  to  a  looking-glass,  where  he  commenced  ar- 
ranging his  hair  with  a  pocket-comb, 

"  I  have  called,"  I  remarked  in  a  somewhat  loud 
tone,  "  about  some  shares  in  this  company,  the  cer- 
tificates of  which  I  hold." 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  the  old  clerk,  at  last  detecting  my 
intrusion. 

I  repeated  my  business. 

"  Certificates  Nos.  2034  tt)  2088,  —  they  are  in 
my  possession  ;  in  fact,  I  boiui^ht  them." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?  Do  you  wish  them 
registered  in  your  name  ?  —  Simpson "  (to  the 
young  clerk),  "  get  down  the  transfer-book." 

"  That  is  the  difficulty,"  said  I.  "  In  the  event, 
for  instance,  of  any  one  else  claiming  the  shares, 
for  they  came  into  my  possession  in  a  rather 
singular  manner." 

"  No  difficulty  at  all.  You  say  you  've  got  the 
certificates,  and  you  've  bought  them.  It  does  n't 
matter  to  us  if  you  've  stolen  them.  Just  produce 
the  scrip,  and  write  me  an  authority  to  register  the 
shares  in  your  name." 

He  looked  over  the  certificates,  and  coimted 
them,  while  I  wrote  the  required  authority. 

"  But,"  I  said,  when  I  had  done,  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  my  conscience  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
{)ropertv,"  I  assure  you  the  circumstances  under 
which  1  acquired  the  certificates  are  so  singular, 
that  —  " 

"  You  need  n't  trouble  about  that,"  he  interrupt- 
ed ;  "  our  office  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  way  you 
became  possessed  of  them.  You  are  the  holder 
and  the  registered  proprietor  of  the  shares,  and  you 
may  be  quite  sure  no  one  else  will  ever  ..claim 
them." 

This  sounded  satisfactory  in  one  way;  but  the 
man's  manner  of  saying  it  did  not,  I  confess,  leave 
a  favorable  impression  on  my  mind.  I  went  home 
rather  uncomfortable,  and  feeling  so  oppressed  with 
the  notion  of  having  property  which  my  conscience 
would  not  concede  was  mine  in  strict  justice,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  have  had  an  accom- 
plice with  whom  to  share  the  proceeds  and  the 
rc;sponsibility. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  when  in  town  I  had 
taken  no  steps  to  ascertain  the  value  of  my  proper- 
ty ;  but,  in  tne  first  place,  I  know  verj-  little  of  the 
ways  of  the  money-market,  and  the  share-list  is  as 
great  a  puzzle  to  me  as  Brnflshato  ;  and  in  the  next, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  timid  at  asking  (juestions 
which  might  lead  me  to  betray  how  1  became  the 
owner  of  the  shares. 

A  month  after  this,  I  had  been  out  for  the  day  to 
a  picnic  with  my  wife.  We  had  both  enjoyed  our- 
selves hugely,  and  come  home  flushed  with  the 
summer  heat  and  braced  up  with  the  tresh  air.  I 
had  tjot  over  all  my  qualms  about  the  |K>s8ession  of 


of  trees  and  sky  and  rippling  water  with  something 
of  unusual  complacency,  for  feeling  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  thousand  pounds  removed  me  so  much 
the  farther  from  anxiety  as  to  enable  me  to  enjoy  it 
in  the  greater  peace. 

A  great  oblong  official  blue  letter  awaited  my 
return.  It  contained  a  blow,  —  most  letters  dated 
from  Basinghall  Street  do. 

Re  The  Undeniable  Security  and  Unlimited 
Discount  Banking  Corporation  (Limited). 
Sir,  —  I  beg  to  inform  you  an  order  has  this 
day  been  made  by  the  registrar,  calling  upon  you 
as  a  contributory  in  respect  of  your  fifty  (50)  shares 
held  in  the  above  company  (now  under  a  winding- 
up  order),  numbered  respectively  from  2034  to 
2083  inclusive.  The  amount  of  the  call  is  five 
pounds  ten  shillings  (£5  10s.)  per  share,  making 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds 
(£275) ;  which  sum  must  lie  paid  at  my  office 
between  eleven  and  four  on  Tliursday  next  the 
26th  inst.  (Signed),  — 

Official  Assignee  in  the  Bankruptcy. 

0  Ibol  I  I  began  to  vaguely  see  now  why  the 
clerk  told  me  I  might  be  quite  sure  no  one  else  would 
claim  the  shares.  They  were  not  only  of  no  value, 
but  their  possession  was  subject  to  heavy  liability. 
And  I,  to  be  idiot  enough  to  go  and  claim  them 
when  the  company  was  actually  bankrupt  and 
worse  ! 

Night  as  it  was,  I  determined  to  go  at  once  and 
see  my  wife's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Blode.  He  was 
a  barrister,  —  had  been  one  for  ten  years,  —  but 
had  never  had  a  brief. 

"  O,  I  should  n't  take  any  notice  of  that,"  he 
said  :  "  I  don't  think  they  can  fix  you  with  liability. 
I  '11  write  to  the  assignee  and  manage  it  for  you. 
Let  me  know  if  you  hear  any  more  of  it.  You  are 
an  innocent  party  ;  you  did  n't  buy  the  shares,  but 
the  iron  safe.  But  how  on  earth  did  they  know 
you  held  the  certificates  ?  " 

1  told  him  I  had  given  an  authority  to  have  them 
registered  in  my  name. 

He  drew  in  his  breath,  and  produced  a  long 
whistle  like  a  sigh.  "  Then  you  've  indorsed  their 
possession.  You  should  have  consulted  me.  How- 
ever, I  would  n't  trouble  about  it.  Leave  it  to 
me," 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  harassing 
anxieties  which  each  week  brought  me,  while  my 
case  as  a  contributory  was  dragging  along  first 
through  one  court  and  then  another;  but  tiie 
difl'erent  lights  which  various  luminaries  of  the  law 
shed  on  my  unfortunate  two  guineas'  worth  deserve 
to  be  particularized. 

It  was  agreed  that,  in  buying  the  safe,  I  could 
not  have  bought  the  contents,  —  that  the  safe  was 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  safe,  and  nothing 
more,  and  that,  consequently,  as  I  had  only  boujiht 
a  safe,  whatever  was  found  in  it  was  no  more  inine 
than  any  other  distinct  article  in  the  catalogue,  and 
1  could  not  therefore  be  responsible  for  liabilities 
attaching  thereto.  It  was  retorted  by  the  opposing 
counsel,  that  should  his  ludship  acquiesce  in  the 
view  of  the  case  propounded,  certainly  to  his  as- 
tonishment, by  his  learned  friend,  and  decide  that 
the  certificates  were  not  purchased  by  me,  and  not 
therefore  mine,  he  would  agree  to  a  verdict,  and 
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the  property,  and  begun  to  look  u|)on  it  as  promts-  immediately  indict  me  for  feltmv,  for  appropriating 
ing  a  verj-  acceptable  addition  Ui  my  income.  I  the  shares  to  my  own  use,  autliorizing  their  regis- 
am  not  sure  1  had  not  been  regarding  the  scenery  \  tratiim  in  my  name. 
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He  sabmittod  that  if  I  had  bought  the  shares,  I 
was  liable  as  a  contributor}- ;  and  if  not,  as  a  felon. 
Tlie  leariu'i]  judge  said  he  could  not  entertain  the 
issue  of  felony,  as  that  was  a  (juestion  for  a  distinct 
tribunal,  but  he  was  incluied  to  rule  that  I  /mrf 
bou<jht  the  shares.  Tlie  conditions  of  sale  were 
sudiciently  explicit  to  his  mind  on  that  |X)int,  — 
"  tlie  lots  to  be  cleared  with  all  faults  an<l  errors  of 
description."  Indi-ed,  the  verj-  term  employed  by 
auciion  custom  apjieared  decisive.  The  item  in 
(iimst  i(  in  was  described  as  "  Lot  21 7,  —  an  iron  safe." 
It  w;is  the  **  lot "  which  was  put  up  to  comjH'tition, 
and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  Mr.  Tramway 
had  bought  "  the  lot,"  —  that  was,  "  all  the  lot." 
The  question  then  arose :  Could  I  be  hi-ld  liable 
as  a  contributory,  when  in  fact,  I  had  purchased 
the  shart^s  on  the  verj-  day  of  the  company's  bank- 
ruptcy, and  tlie  registry'  in  my  na,me  was  not  com- 
pleted until  some  weeks  later?  In  other  words, 
that  seeing  the  company  had  contracted  no  liabili- 
ties during  the  time  I  held  the  shares  (having,  in 
lact,  ceased  business),  could  I  be  made  a  contribu- 
tory- ?  Agauist  this  it  was  urged  that  shares  repre- 
sented past  responsibilities,  and  that  as  I  should 
have  been  entitled  to  share  in  a  dividend  on  the 
past  vear  (had  one  been  declared),  so  it  was  just 
that  1  should  bear  mv  projx)rtion  of  the  burdens. 
And  again ;  it  was  clear  that  somebody  must  be 
liable  as  a  contributory  in  respect  of  these  fifty 
shares  for  twelve  months  prior  to  the  bankruptcy, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  person  so  liable, 
if  not  myself,  must  be  supposed  to  rest  with  their 
present  possessor.  The  judge  thought  not,  as  it 
was  not  to  be  contended  1  could  have  hail  either 
interest  or  liability  in  the  company  before  the  date 
of  the  sale.  Tlie  case,  however,  was  complicated 
still  further  by  the  opposing  counsel  bringing  evi- 
dence as  to  the  previous  owner  of  the  iron  sale,  and 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  his  liability  in  respect  of 
the  shares  actually  terminated  twelve  months  pre- 
vious to  my  purchase,  so  as  to  fix  me  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  interim.  It  appeared  that  the  safe 
and  its  contents,  some  eighteen  months  back,  had 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Wendle,  a  shareholder  in  the 
company;  that,  in  addition  to  the  certificates,  it 
had  contained  bis  cash-box  and  a  quantity  of  gold 
and  notes,  and  that  the  safe  had  been  stolen  from 
his  ofiice,  the  notes  and  gold  and  cash-box  removed 
by  the  robbers,  who  had  obtained  a  wax  impression 
of  his  key,  and  the  valueless  safe  containing  the 
shares,  sold  to  an  ironmonger,  who  put  it  into  the 
safe.  Tliis  Mr.  Wendle  had  applied  for  duplicates 
of  the  share  certificates,  which  were  refused  by  the 
company  until  he  could  prove  the  destruction  of 
the  old  ones.  Unsuccesshil  in  this,  and  distrusting 
the  reckless  business  of  the  "  Undeniable  and  Un- 
limited," he  at  last  applied  to  have  the  shares 
standing  in  his  name  cancelled,  which  had  been  done. 
It  would  therefore  follow,  it  was  contended,  that  my 
liability  embraced  the  whole  twelvemonth,  from  the 
time  Air.  Wendle's  name  had  been  erased,  to  the 
stoppage  of  tlie  company,  1  being  the  next  regis- 
tered proprietor.  Against  this  it  was  argued  that 
whatever  Mr.  Wendle  might  have  written  to  the 
company,  the  certificates,  when  found,  were  hk 
property;  and  that  after  they  were  stolen,  they 
none  tlie  less  ceased  to  be  his  property.  And  if  so, 
my  counstd  proceeded,  there  woultl  be  a  verj  remark- 
able point  tor  the  decision  of  his  iudship.  For  he 
went  on  to  elicit  that  Mr.  Wendle,  after  losing 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  money,  had  committed  sui- 
cide  under  such  determined   circumstances,  that 


even  the  charity  of  a  coroner's  jur}'  had  been  con- 
strained to  pronounce  it  fchi  df  se,  and  be  had  been 
buried  without  funeral  riU's.  Wherefore,  as  the 
certificates  of  which  he  had  been  robbed  were  still 
his  projierty  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  would  follow, 
from  his  being  a  felo  de  se,  tliat  they  became  the 
property  of  the  crown,  consequent  on  his  act.  But 
if  they  were  the  pro}>erty  of  the  crown,  the  crown 
wa.s  liable  tor  that  twelve  months ;  and  again,  the 
safe  could  not  be  legally  sold  without  authority 
from  the  crown ;  and  his  client  could  not  be  the 
legal  buyer,  nor,  con8e<iuently,  have  any  right, 
tit!*',  intervst,  or  liability  m  tlie  shares  aforesaid. 

In  addition  to  all  this —  But  no ;  I  will  spare 
the  reader  the  further  particulars  of  tliis  involved 
case ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  decided  iu  my 
favor.  But  it  was  carried  to  a  higher  court,  where 
I  was  required  to*  show  cause  why  the  verdict 
should  not  be  set  aside,  and  entered  for  the  plain- 
tiff, on  the  ground  of  the  decision  being  contrary  to 
evidence.  There  it  was  all  gone  over  again,  with' 
the  addition  tliat  the  original  tliieves  were  pro- 
duced, one  of  them  no  other  than  mv  burglar's 
friend  Toney  (and  I  was  threatened  v7itn  an  action 
by  the  maker  of  the  safe  for  stating  that  Toney 
broke  open  the  "  Unimpeachable  '  in  five  minutes 
in  my  outhouse).  Here  the  decision  went  against 
me.  Finally,  the  case  came  before  the  bench  of 
judges,  where  a  majority  of  one  reversed  the  ruling 
of  the  lower  court. 

I  was  therefore  at  last  so  far  successful  in  the 
issue  as  to  find  myself  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  on 
account  of  the  legal  expenses  my  precious  trial  had 
accumulated.  The  one  satisfaction  attending  this 
result  was,  that  I  must  inevitably  have  gone  there 
had  I  lost. 

The  very  sight  of  a  sale-catalogue  is  now  suffi- 
cient to  produce  from  Mrs.  T.  a  sniff  of  about  the 
capacity  of  a  three-volume  novel. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  UNDER  A  NEW 
ASPECT.* 

Barok  Tatjchnitz  has  crowned  the  first  thou- 
sand volumes  of  his  well-known  "  Collection  "  by 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  a  fea- 
ture at  once  so  new  and  so  admirable  as  to  deserve 
a  few  words  of  gratitude  from  every  intelligent  Eng- 
lishman, whether  connected  or  unconnected  with 
the  profession  of  theology. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  English  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  translation  from  Greek.  But  every  one 
does  not  know  that  the  Greek  from  which  the  trans- 
lation was  made  is  a  very  imperfect,  inaccurate,  re- 
dundant representation  of  the  original  Gospels, 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation,  as  they  left  the 
hands  of  their  authors.  The  printers  and  scholars 
who,  about  the  year  1550,  at  the  instigation  of  Eras- 
mus, first  put  the  Greek  Testament  into  type,  did 
the  best  they  could  with  tlie  materials  at  their  dis- 
posal. They  collected  and  compared  all  the  manu- 
scripts within  reach,  and  they  formed  an  edition  (a 
"  text,"  as  the  technical  word  is^  which  did  them 
credit,  and  the  translations  of  which  have  furnished 
comfort  and  hojx'  to  millions  of  men  and  women 
since  their  day.  But  time  went  on,  and  fresh  mau- 
uscrij)ts  were  discovered,  older  and  more  carottilly 
written  than  those  which  Erasmus  and  Su^phens 
had  employed ;  and  a  number  of  passages  api)eared 
in  whicli  their  edition  was  contradicted  by  more 
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trustworthy  n'adin;is.  Still,  the  orijjinal  cditiou 
contimiod  U>  bo  i)rinte(l  and  used  as  a  standard,  and 
aoquiri'd  the  name  of  the  "  Received  Text " ;  and 
all  the  corrections  as  they  were  discovered  day  In- 
day  were  not  employed  to  alter  this  text,  but  were 
added  to  it  as  notes,  by  wliich  at  some  future  time, 
when  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  had  been  found, 
and  all  the  (luotations  of  the  Testament  in  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church  had  been  examined,  and 
every  conceivable  source  explored,  and  men  knew 
ever3'thing  that  could  be  known  on  the  subject,  a 
more  correct  edition  might  be  made,  which  should 
then  supersede  the  old  "  Received  Text." 

In  process  of  time,  as  libraries  were  explored  and 
Oriental  monasteries  rifled,"  three  manuscripts  came 
to  be  discovered  of  earlier  date  and  more  exact  ex- 
ecution than  any  others.  The  first  of  these,  known 
as  the  "  Vatican  MS.,"  is  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  ; 
the  second,  the  "  Alexandrine  MS.,"  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  the  third,  the  discovery  of  our  own 
generation,  the  "  Sinaitic  MS.,"  is  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  date  at  which  the  first  and  third  were 
written  is  somewhere  between  the  year  of  our  Lord 
330  and  350 ;  the  second  is  a  century  or  so  later, 
say  450.  Tliese  three  manuscripts  are  now  admit- 
ted by  those  best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
to  contain  the  nearest  approach  which  we  yet  pos- 
sess, or  are  likely  to  possess,  to  the  original  writ- 
ings of  the  Testament.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  even  these  early  copies  and  the 
books  as  they  left  the  hands  of  their  authors.  If 
we  could  compare  the  original  of  Gospel  or  Epistle 
with  what  it  had  become  after  only  250  years  of 
copying  and  recopying,  we  should  find  an  immense 
difference.  It  is  inevitable.  Even  in  printing, 
even  in  our  day,  when  verbal  accuracy  has  become 
almost  a  religion,  mistakes  occur  in  rejirints ;  some 
sentences  arc  added,  others  omitted,  others  distorted. 
But  where  books  were  reproduced  by  handwriting, 
and  where  minute  accuracy  was  not  understood  or 
valued,  and  where  copyists  were  either  over-zealous 
or  very  ignorant,  the  chances  must  have  been  im- 
mense, overwhelming,  against  any  copy  being  ex- 
actly like  that  which  it  was  copied  from.  We  shall 
understand  this  a  little  better  presently. 

Now  what  Baron  Tauchnitz  has  done  —  with  the 
lu^lp  of  Professor  Tischendorf,  the  most  eminent 
scholar  of  our  day  in  this  line  —  is  this.  He  has 
rei)rinted  the  New  Testament  exactly  as  it  stands 
in  the  English  Bible  ;  and  he  has  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  all  the  variations  between  it  and  the 
tliree  great  copies  just  spoken  of.  And  all  this  in 
English,  —  that  is  the  "  new  and  admirable  featiu-e" 
of  which  I  spoke  at  the  opening  of  my  j>aper. 
Scholars  have  long  been  familiar  with  these  things ; 
but  until  now  this  information  has  not  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  English  men  and  wo- 
men ;  nor  has  it  been  published  at  all  at  so  insig- 
nificant a  price  or  in  so  clear  and  convenient  a 
form.  I  shall  indicate  presently  one  respect  in 
which  I  think  the  book  may  be  still  furtner  im- 
])roved,  but  meantime  I  will  give  a  few  instances  of 
the  nature  of  the  corrections  which  this  new  edition 
discloses,  and  which  are  most  obviously  interest- 
ing :  — 

The  fu-st  thing  that  strikes  one  on  looking  at  the 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  these  pages  is  how  often  the 
sign  "  omit  "  occurs ;  in  other  words,  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  differences  consists  of  additions 
to  the  original.  Tliere  are  many  transpositions  of 
words ;  here  and  there  also  words  have  to  be  added 
which  have  dropped  out  in  the  process  of  copying. 


But  these  are  not  nearly  so  many  in  amount  as 
those  which  arc  marked  as  redundant. 

These  redundances  are  of  two  kinds.  First  and 
most  numerous  ai'e  those  which  appear  to  have  had 
for  their  object  to  elucidate  or  confirm  the  text. 
The  owner  of  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  say  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century,  observes  that  a  sentence  is  obsciu-e 
and  liable  to  be  misunderstood  for  want  of  a  word 
of  explanation ;  or  a  text  from  the  Old  Testament 
is  quoted,  and,  as  he  thinks,  quoted  wrongly ;  or  a 
pronoun  is  given  where  he  conceives  that  the  projier 
name  Avould  be  more  intelligible ;  or  the  name  of 
a  place  or  person  appears  to  want  explanation ;  or 
a  saying  or  narrative  is  stated  in  different  words 
from  the  parallel  passage  in  another  Gospel. 

In  these  and  many  other  cases  what  so  natural 
as  to  seize  the  pen  and  add  the  correction  or  the 
supplemental  words  ?  And  thus  in  each  of  these 
cases  (and  many  others  which  do  not  fall  within 
my  rough  general  divisions)  the  explanatorj'  word 
has  been  inserted,  the  quotation  has  been  corrected 
to  agree  with  the  passage  quoted  from,  the  proper 
name  has  been  substit^tea  for  the  pronoun,  the 
narrative  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, and  so  on.  Sometimes  this  would  be  done  in 
the  margin,  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
In  process  of  time,  the  manuscript,  with  its  altera- 
tions went  into  the  hands  of  a  copyist,  who  then, 
according  to  his  lights  or  his  bias,  inserted  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  alterations,  possibly  with  some 
further  additions  of  his  own,  all  which  firom  that 
day  forward  became  in  that  uncritical  age  indis- 
tinguishable and  inseparable  from  the  original 
work.  I  will  give  instances  of  each  kind  of  addi- 
tion before  proceeding  further. 

1.  Words  added  to  a  sentence  to  complete  and 
strengthen  the  sense  or  make  it  more  intelligible ; 
as,  for  example :  — 

Matt.  xiii.  51,  '^  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Have  ye 
understood  all  these  things  ?  " 

Mark  xiii.  5,  "  And  he  stretched  it  out,  and  his 
hand  was  restored  whole  as  the  other."  v.  40,  "  He 
taketh  the  father  and  mother  ....  and  entereth 
in  where  the  damsel  was  lying." 

Luke  vii.  10,  "  And  they  that  were  sent,  return- 
ing to  the  house,  found  the  servant  whole  that  had 
been  sick." 

John  xi.  41,  "  Then  they  took  away  the  stone 
from  the  ])lace  where  the  dead  was  laid."  xii.  1, 
"  Then  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  where  Lazarus  was 
which  had  been  dead." 

Acts  xxiv.  15,  "  That  there  shall  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust." 
26,  "  He  hoped  also  that  money  should  have  been 
given  him  of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  hi7n." 

Occasionally  these  additions  have  a  theological 
motive,  as  in  Luke  iv.  41,  where  "  Christ "  has  been 
inserted,  —  "  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God  " ; 
or  John  ix.  85,  where  "  Son  of  God "  has  been 
substituted  for  "  Son  of  Man."  * 

But  by  far  the  largest  number  of  additions  under 
this  head  consist  of  single  words  put  in  to  remedy 
halting  sentences  or  obscure  construction :  "  say- 
ing," "  certain,"  "  yet,"  "  also,"  "  unto  them,"  "  un- 
to him,"  and  the  like.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  one  can  track  the  particular  editor  (as  we 
should  say)  who  made  this  class  of  additions  almost 


*  In  John  xix.  40,  the  Alexandrine  MS.  substitutes  "  Ood  "  for 
"Ji-8us,"  so  that  it  is  perhaps  tiy  a  mere  accident  that  nre  es- 
cai)cd  having  in  our  English  Bibles  the  very  inconvenient  expres- 
sion, "Then  took  they  tlie  body  of  Ood,  and  wound  it  in  linen 
clothes." 
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verse  by  verse  alt)nji  the  pajjes  of  the  (Jospels,  and 
can  trace  his  nervous  anxiety  lest  any  of  the  sacred 
words  he  loved  so  dearly  should  be  misunderstood 
or  perverted  lor  want  of  lus  too  careful  additions. 
Tlie  pages  literally  teem  with  his  afiectionate 
touches.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Matthew,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  ten  such  insertions:  — 

2  and  5,  «  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  tfiee."  0,  "  As 
Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence."  10,  "  Many  pub- 
licans and  sinners  (-(uiie  and  sat  down."  12,  "  \Vhcn 
.lesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them,"  14,  "Why 
do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft  ?  "  24,  "  He  said 
unto  them,  Give  place."  27,  "  Two  blind  men  fol- 
lowed him,  crj'ing."  81,  "  Spread  abroad  Ids  fame 
in  all  that  country."  82,  "  Brought  to  him  a  dumb 
vuui."  85,  "Teaching  in  their  synagojiues,  and 
preaching  the  gosjiel. 

The  four  consecutive  verses  47  to  50  of  Luke 
viil.  contain  four  additions  of  this  kind,  namely : 
"  She  declared  unto  him  before  all  the  people." 
"  He  said  unto  her,  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort." 
"  Saying  to  him,  Thy  daughter  is  dead."  "  He  an- 
swered him,  saying.  Fear  not." 

So  also  in  Mark  i.  40,  "Beseeching  him  and 
kneeling  down  to  him,  and  saying."  41,  "  And 
touched  him,  and  saith  unto  him,  I  will."  ii.  5, 
"Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."  8,  "He  said 
unto  them.  Why  reason  ye?  " 

Luke  XX.  24,  '•  They  answered  and  said,  Cae- 
sar's." 84,  "  Jesus  answering  said."  xxi.  2,  "  And 
he  saw  also  a  certain  poor  widow."  8,  "  Go  ye  not 
therefore  after  them." 

But  we  need  not  go  to  the  fifth  and  sixtli  centuries 
for  examples  of  this.  The  italics  in  our  own  Bibles 
■ —  explanatory  words  added  by  the  translators  with 
the  same  pious  intention  as  those  just  spoken  of,  and 
as  often  unnecessary  —  furnish  instances  of  the 
verv'  selfsame  things. 

2.  We  now  come  to  words  added  to  complete  a 
quotation,  or  bring  a  statement  into  harmony  with 
a  parallel  passage.  Instances  of  these  are  the  quo- 
tation from  Isaiah  in  Matt.  xv.  8,  "  This  people 
draweth  ni(/h  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honor- 
eth  me  witli  their  lips " ;  and  the  statement  in 
Mark  v,  7,  "  Cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  said. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus  thou  Son  of 
the  most  high  God  ?  "  which  is  possibly  completed 
from  the  parallel  passages  in  Luke  and  Mat- 
thew. 

3.  Pronouns  displaced  for  the  proper  name  of  the 
person  referred  to  are  incessant :  as  Matt.  xv.  30; 
"  Cast  them  down  at  Jesus'  [his]  feet " ;  Mark 
i.  41,  "  And  Jesus  [he],  moved  with  compassion  " ; 
Luke  X.  21,  "  In  that  nour  ,fesus  [he]  rejoiced  "; 
John  iii.  2,  "  Tlie  same  came  to  Jesus  [him]  by 
night " ;  Acts  xi.  25,  "  Then  departed  Barnabas 
[he]  to  Tarsus";  Luke  xii.  62,  "And  Peter  [he] 
went  out." 

4.  Additions  to  explain  a  name  of  place  or  per- 
son are  also  occasionally  found ;  as  John  ix.  2,  "  Gro 
U)  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  wash  " ;  xii.  4,  "  Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  which  should  betray  him"; 
Luke  xi.  29,  "  the  sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet." 

5.  Alterations  bearing  on  the  tojK)graphy  of  the 
Holy  Land  are  rare  and  not  very  material.  The 
chief  one  is  the  substitution  of  Magdala  for  Man:{^ 
dan  in  Matt.  xv.  39 ;  Magdala  having  probably 
crept  into  the  copies  from  a  desire  to  connect  it  with 
"  Mary  the  Magdalene."  In  Mark  vii.  81  a  change 
of  some  moment  is  made  by  the  alteration  of  "  de- 
parting through  the  coasts  of  T>Te  and  Sidon  "  from 
<'  departing  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  he  came  through 


Sidon,"  —  showing  that  the  road  was  the  same  then 
as  now. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  these  small  additions 
to  such  longer  and  more  imi)ortant  ones  as  Matt, 
xxvii.  85,  or  Mark  xv.  28,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  the  anxiety  of  a  commentator  to  square  the 
facts  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old ;  or  Mark  ix.  44  and  46,  wliieh  have  prob- 
ably been  inserted  to  correspond  with  verso  48  and 
with  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24 ;  or  Luke  xvii.  86,  added  from 
Matt.  xxiv.  40  ;  or  Matt.  xii.  47,  added  from  Luke 
viii.  20. 

In  all  the  cases  of  which  these  are  types,  there  is 
some  motive,  more  or  less  obvious,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  addition.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
the  j)resence  of  other  passages,  such  as  Matt.  xvi. 
2,  3,  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  or  John  v.  4,  which  are  not 
found  in  ('ither  of  the  most  ancient  copies,  and  for 
which  no  authority  or  hint  appears  in  other  parts 
of  the  Gospels. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  next  class  of  ad- 
ditions, which  are  in  all  respects  truly  startling.  I 
mean  those  which  contain  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  "  Christian  "  sentiments  in  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.  There  are  few  who,  if 
asked  to  name  the  ineident  which  most  clearly  em- 
bodied the  justice,  mercy,  and  tenderness  of  Christ, 
and  supplied  us  with  the  most  precious  traits  of  His 
personal  manners,  would  not  quote  the  story  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adulter}'.  And  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  storj-  —  John  vii.  58  to  viii. 
11  —  did  not  exist  in  the  original  Gospel ;  in  fact, 
did  not  make  its  appearance  in  any  edition  before 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  And  there  are 
several  other  passages,  which,  though  shorter,  are 
hardly  less  characteristic  than  is  this  story.  Tlie 
beautiful  narrative  in  Luke  ix.  54  -  56  loses  not  only 
the  reference  to  the  act  of  Elijah,  which  has  always 
seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  locality,  but  it  loses 
what  seems  to  be  tlie  very  kernel  of  its  teaching, 
the  whole  of  the  words  printed  in  italics  being  an 
interpolation  in  copies  made  after  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century. 

"  And  when  his  disciples  James  and  John  saw 
this,  they  said.  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them, 
even  as  Elias  did?  But  he  turned  and  rebuked 
them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of,  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  And  they  went  to 
another  village." 

The  precept,  so  parallel  to  this  in  spirit,  con- 
tained in  Mark  xi.  26,  which  has  formed  the  motive 
of  so  many  a  prayer,  and  the  text  of  so  many  a  ser- 
mon, —  "  For  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasses," 
—  is  in  like  manner  an  interpolation  of  later  date 
than  either  the  Sinaitic  or  Vatican  MS.  Even  the 
utterance  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross  —  Luke  xxiii.  84, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  "  —  must  pass  into  the  same  categorj',  and 
be  erased  from  tlie  original  draft  of  the  record. 
To  the  same  pur|)ort  are  the  words  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  in  Matt.  v.  44,  —  "  Bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,"  which, 
although  they  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  Cliristian 
morality,  must  henceforward  be  swept  away. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  notice  a  saying  at- 
tributed to  Christ,  which  though  it  has  escaped  be- 
ing inserted  in  the  received  text  of  the  Testament, 
and  is  therefore  not  in  our  English  Bibles,  —  and 
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ri;jl)t!y,  since  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  three 
iii:iiiii>('rij)tH  which  fonii  iho  basis  of  oiu"  examina- 
tii  t;.  it  can  hanlly  have  been  written  by  the  Evan- 
L'cli.-f,  —  is  yet  so  full  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
.-o  appropriate  to  some  of  the  questions  of  our  day, 
that  we  nan  as  ill  afford  to  lose  it  as  any  of  those 
just  (juoted.  It  occurs  as  an  interpolation  in  Luke 
vi.  4,  and  is  as  follows :  "  On  Uie  same  day  he 
saw  a  certain  man  workino;  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he 
said  unto  hiui,  Man,  if  indeed  thou  knowest  what 
thou  doest,  blessed  art  thou ;  but  if  thou  knowest 
not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the 
law." 

"What  shall  we  say  of  such  sentences  as  these  ? 
They  cannot  surely  be  the  invention  of  those  who 
inserted  them  in  the  later  MSS.  There  is  some- 
thing about  them  which  forbids  us  to  question  their 
authenticity,  or  to  ascribe  them  to  any  one  but 
Jesus  liimself.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  fact  of  their 
omission  in  the  oldest  copies  seems  to  show  that 
they  did  nf»t  form  part  of  the  Original  Gospels. 
They  must  belong  to  the  same  category  with  tJiose 
"  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  —  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive"  (Acts  xx.  35),  and  with 
those  countless  "  things "  that  might  have  filled 
the  "world  itself,"  the  recollection  of  which,  so 
many  years  after,  at  the  close  of  a  lon^  life,  forced 
St.  John  to  speak  of  his  own  Gospel  as  a  mere 
skeleton  sketch  of  the  life  of  his  Master. 

Certainly,  if  in  manv  respects  we  have  lost  by 
the  inaccurate  and  redundant  edition  of  Erasmus 
and  Stephens,  in  other  respects  we  have  gained; 
for  a  Testament  without  the  stor)"-  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  and  without  the  other  gracious 
words  just  quoted,  would  he  robbed  of  some  of  its 
most  precious  gems,  even  though  it  be  the  fact  that 
those  gems  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  Gospels  as 
thev  !eft  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

The  longest  of  the  interpolations  in  the  Gospels, 
and  the  only  one  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is 
the  conclusion  of  St.  Mark,  in  which  the  verses 
from  verse  nine  to  the  I'nd  of  the  chapter,  though  a 
very  ancient  addition,  are  not  found  in  the  oldest 
copies,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accepted  as  from 
the  hand  of  the  Evangelist.  But  this  passage  is  of 
a  very  different  nature  from  those  just  noticed,  and 
of  secondary  interest ;  and  its  loss  would  be  of  far 
less  moment  than  theirs,  —  since  while  in  one  por- 
tion is  a  mere  riaumr  of  the  narratives  ol'  the  other 
Gospels,  in  another  it  breathes  a  far  less  Christian 
spirit  than  that  which  distinguishes  them. 

My  examination,  which  I  now  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion, has  been  done  only  in  the  roughest  and  most 
imperfect  manner,  and  must  l)e  taken  as  the  work 
«jf  a  mere  layman,  anxiotis  only  to  excite  others  to 
acquaintance  with  that  which  he  has  himself  found 
so  attractive  and  useful. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  Gosj)cls ;  but  the 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation,  though  perhaps  less 
excjuisitely  interesting,  will  be  found  hardly  less 
fruitful  than  the  (lospels.  And  in  the  Gospels  I 
have  dealt  with  the  redundances  only.  The  ques- 
tions of  the  age  and  autliority  of  the  three  copies 
adduced  are  so  fully  and  authoritatively  treated  in 
the  clear  and  interesting  preface  which  Professor 
Tischendorf  hai?  prt^fixed  to  the  volume,  as  to 
render  any  further  remarks  on  these  heads  un- 
necessary'. 

Any  one  who  will  take  this  Testament  of  Baron 
Tauchnitz's,  and  will  mark  out  with  a  pencil  the 
passages  specified  in  the  notes  as  omitted  in  tlie 


three  MSS.  or  in  two  of  them,  will  be  astonished 
at  the  alterations  in  the  face  of  those  familiar  ]>ages. 
And  if  at  first  the  i)hrases  often  seem  balder  and 
the  sentences  less  fluent  and  abnipter  than  beture, 
he  will  find  these  deficiencies  made  up  for  by  great- 
er life  and  greater  reality,  and  will  ha^  a  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  knowing  that  lie  has  come  much  closer 
to  the  original  condition  of  a  document  which  all 
must  desire  to  possess  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
original  form,  and  has  caught  a  trifle  less  faintly 
the  echoes  of  that  divine  voice,  for  the  tones  of 
wliich  men  wei-e  never  more  eagerly  listening  than 
thev  are  now. 

Tlie  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  for  the 
improvement  of  this  pretty  little  volume  is  that 
some  means  should  be  taken  of  showing  in  the 
verses  themselves  the  alterations  indicated  in  the 
notes.  Without  this  it  will  never  produce  its  full 
effect.  But  when  so  done  —  as  any  one  may  try 
for  himself  with  a  pencil  —  the  effect  is  most  unex- 
pected. 

The  redundances  might  be  shown  without  diffi- 
culty, and  the  other  kinds  of  alteration  might  be 
indicated,  at  least  where  they  are  of  material  im- 
portance. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Hausmank  is  to  pay  $  50,000  to  Mdlle,  Dd- 
jazet  for  her  theatre,  which  lias  been  demolished  by 
the  march  of  improvement. 

SoJiE  Parisian  vandal  has  thrown  ink  over  Car- 
peaux's  beautiful  piece  of  statuary,  The  Dance, 
which  decorates  the  fa(,'ade  of  the  new  Opera  House. 
Paris  is  naturally  very  mad  about  it. 

Dr.  Spiers,  author  of  a  well-known  French  and 
English  dictionary,  and  other  valuable  educational 
wores,  died  a  few  weeks  since  at  his  residence  at 
Passa.     His  age  was  sixty-two. 

Mdlle.  Mallinger,  the  swimming  ^mVna  donna 
of  Herr  Wagner's  new  opera,  is  about  to  marry  Ilerr 
Diiringsfeld,  a  comedian,  who  once  saved  her  from 
an  assassin's  pistol  at  the  expense  to  himself  of  a 
serious  wound. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  was  left  executor  by  that  eccentric  clerg>'- 
man,  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townsend.  Au*. 
Dickens  is  now  about  to  publish  an  account  of  his 
late  finend's  "  Religious  Opinions." 

A  PROPOSAL  was  recently  made  by  the  Physician- 
General  to  the  Prussian  Navy  that  a  unifonn  flag  of 
distress  should  be  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations, 
llie  Nortli  German  Correspondent  now  announces 
that  the  French  (irovernment  has  already  given  its 
consent  to  this  proposal. 

Madame  Olympe  Audouard,  a  literary  lady, 
feeling  herself  aggineved  by  an  article  in  the  Figa- 
ro, has  called  out  M.  de  Villemessant  Tliis  fiery 
authoress  begs  to  inform  the  editor  of  the  Figaro 
that  he  need  have  no  sc-ruples  as  to  accepting  her 
challenge,  seeing  that  she  is  a  widow,  and  has  nei- 
ther father  nor  brother.  She  is,  moreover,  a  capi- 
tal shot,  and  informs  her  adversary  that  a  ball  fired 
by  a  feminine  hand  is  quite  as  murderous  in  its  re- 
sult as  any  other. 

TiiK  Emi>eror  of  China  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  is 
to  be  married  this  year,  with  immense  pomp,  to  his 
first  and  chief  wife,  —  his  Empress.     lie   will   be 
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simultaneously  provided  with  sec-ond  and  third 
wives;  and  trom  all  parts  of  the  empire  victims 
are  beiriij  collected  to  swell  the  list  of  his  harem. 
Every  Tartar  familv,  we  believe,  is  oblij»ed  to  con- 
tribute its  quota,  tiocal  selections  an>.  first  made, 
and  tlie  holocaust  is  sent  to  Pekin,  where  a  fresh 
selection  takes  place,  and  a  "  chosen  "  number  are 
condeumed  to  a  life-long  seclusion.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  see  their  relations ;  many  never  see  their 
loni  and  master,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death  they 
an»  still  condemned  to  jwrpetual  isolation  and  cel- 
ibacy. 

MoNsiKUR  LiEnnEicii  has  presented  a  memoir 
to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  which  contains  some 
interesting  tletails  concerning  a  new  anaesthetic  he 
has  just  discovered.  An- important  difference  be- 
tween this  new  chemical  compound,  which  he  calls 
"  chloral,"  and  all  other  substances  used  for  the 
purjKjse  of  i)roducin<^  insensibility,  is,  that  it  is  ad- 
ministere<l  by  absorjition  instead  of  inhalation,  and 
this  enables  the  dose  applied  to  be  measured  with 
greater  accuracy.  On  passing  into  the  system  it  be- 
comes decomposed  into  fomiiate  of  potassium  and 
chloroform,  antl  produces  more  perfect  insensibility 
than  either  ordinary  chloroform  or  ether.  Its  use 
is  said  to  be  unattended  by  any  danger.  In  a  ver}- 
painful  and  diflicult  operation  lately  performed  on 
a  woman  M.  Liebreich  applied  chloral  with  per- 
fect success,  the  patient  being  kept  under  its  influ- 
ence lor  over  two  hours. 

The  English  journals  received  by  the  last  steamer, 
are  crowded  with  editorial  articles  and  commu- 
nications, touching  Mrs.  Stowe's  "True  Story  of 
Lady  Byron's  Life."  That  the  story  is  true,  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  best  authorities.  The  letter  addressed 
to  the  newspapers  by  Messrs.  "Wharton  and  Fords 
the  solicitors  of  "  the  descendants  and  representa- 
tives of  the  late  Lady  Noel  Byron,"  is  anything  but 
a  refutation  of  charges  brought  against  Byron. 
"  Tliese  gentlemen,"  says  the  London  Times  of 
September  the  3d,  "  as  having  acted  '  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century  as  solicitors  to  Lady  B)Ton's  family,' 
may  no  doubt  claim  to  speak  with  considerable 
weight  upon  any  subject  connected  with  Lady  By- 
n)n's  domestic  affairs.  It  seems  that  the  subject 
now  under  discussion  was  not  kept  strictly  secret 
within  her  own  breast,  but  was  imparted  to  certain 
advisers,  and  even  committed  formally  to  paper,  and 
under  these  circumstances  few  wouldj  perhaps,  be  so 
likely  to  learn,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  cor- 
rect histor)'  of  it  as  the  family  lawyers.  ^Besides, 
we  need  scarcely  express  our  belief  tliat  Messrs. 
Wharton  and  Fords  woidd  not  come  forward  in  the 
matter  as  they  have  done,  unless  they  had  ample 
grounds  for  domg  so.  If,  therefore,  they  distinctly 
contradicted  Mrs.  Stowe's  assertion,  we  confess  we 
should  be  inclined  to  pn'fer  their  evidence  to  hers, 
as  the  more  likely  to  be  accurate.  But  for  these 
very  reasons  it  seems  to  us  a  most  significant  fact 
that,  tlioujih  thus  coming  forward  apparently  in  di- 
rect opjKjsition  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  manifesting  the 
greatest  jinxiety  to  discredit  her  story,  Messrs. 
Wharton  and  Fords  do  not,  nevertheless,  altogether 
contradict  it.  They  do  not  sav,  as  they  would  nat- 
urally be  glad  to  say  at  once,  if  Uiey  could,  that  Mrs. 
Stowe's  st<:)ry  is  in  the  only  important  respect  incor- 
rect, —  that  Lady  BjTon  never  imputed  to  her  hus- 
band the  criminaJity  now  for  the  first  time  revealed 
to  the  world  ;  but  tiiey  only  deny  that  Mm.  Stowe's 
statement  is  '  complete  '  or  '  authentic,'  and  that  it 


'can  Ik^  regarded  as  Lady  Byron's  own  state- 
ment.' " 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks :  "  It  will  be  ol>- 
served  that  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Fords,  in  their 
carefully  composecl  letter,  make  no  charge  of  mate- 
rial inaccuracy  against  Mrs.  Stowe,  but  dwell  on  the 
incompleteness  of  her  statement.  It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  substantially  Mrs.  Stowe's  statement  is 
correct,  and  tliat  more  remains  to  be  told :  worse 
cannot  be  behind." 

The  Satiu^ay  Review,  while  it  takes  strong  ex- 
c'»;ptions  to  certain  parts  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  paper, 
is  forced  to  admit  its  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  maia 
charge,  and  iumishes  the  following  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Lord  B>Ton  :  — 

"  Wc  have  gone  through  Moore's  Memoirs  relating  to 
this  period,  1813-1815,  and  it  is  un(iucstionable  ami  un- 
deniable that  it  aftbrds  great  con-oboration  to  Mrs. 
Stowe's  —  or  Lady  Byron's  —  narrative.  Byron's  life  up 
to  that  time  had  been  bad  enough  ;  but  now  there  ai)pcar3 
something  secret,  mysterious,  and  hidden,  a  frequent  ref- 
erence to  some  especial  guilt  and  aeony,  which  shows 
that  something  had  happened  verj'  different  from  all  that 
had  happened  before  ;  some  guilt  different  iu  kind  from 
the  unclean  and  coarse  and  drunken  life  of  the  previous 
years.  It  is  not  so  much  on  what  Byron  says,  as  on 
what  he  hints,  that  we  foiuid  this  judgment.  There  is, 
we  all  know,  iu  cases  of  great  sin,  a  strange,  unnatural, 
or  perhaps  natural,  diUlying  and  playing  round  the  fatal 
secret.  It  is  concealed  perhaps,  hut  it  is  always  on  the 
very  point  of  being  revealed,  as  though,  which  is  per- 
haps true,  there  were  some  hon-id  fascination  in  crime 
which  all  but  compels  the  criminal  to  avow  it.  Read  by 
the  lurid  light  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  narrative,  what  Byron 
said  in  his  letters  to  Moore  at  this  time,  Aviiat  he  insert- 
ed in  his  Diary,  and  the  poems  which  he  wrote  become 
of  the  highest  interest  and  significance. 

"  Some  passages  from  Moore's  book  we  extract.  The 
very  first  mention  of  Augusta  Leigh  occurs  in  the  Diarj- : 

"  'March  22,  1814.  She  is  a  friend  of  Augusta's,  and 
whatever  she  loves  I  can't  help  liking.  March  28. 
Augusta  wants  me  to  make  it  up  with  Carlisle.  I  have 
refused  every  [sic]  body  else,  but  I  can't  deny  her  any- 
thing ;  so  I  must  e'en  do  it.  April  10.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  happiest  when  alone ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that  I  never  am  long  in  the  society  even  of  her  I  love 
(God  knows  too  well,  and  the  Devil  probably  too)  with- 
out a  yearning  for  the  company  of  my  lamp.* 

"  And  a  week  afterwards  the  Journal  was  discontinued. 
We  turn  to  the  corresjMjudencc  with  Moore  :  — 

" '  Feb.  4,  1814.  Mrs.  Leigh  is  with  me  at  Newstead. 
March  3  [after  returning  to  London].  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  tell  you  that  I  am  uncomfortable  if  only  to  make 
you  come  to  town  .  .  .  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I 
would  sooner  turn  for  consolation  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  I 
have  no  lack  of  argument  to  ponder  n\Kin  of  the  most 
gloomy  description,  but  this  comes  from  otJier  causes. 
.  .  .  I'hcrc  is  nothing  ujjon  the  spot  either  to  love  or 
hate,  but  I  certainly  have  subjects  for  both  at  no  very 
great  distance.  .  . '.  March  12.  Guess  darkly.  ...  At 
present  I  shall  say  no  more,  and,  perhaps,  —  but  no 
matter.  April  9.  I  have  more  or  less  been  breaking  a 
few  of  the  favorite  cominaudmeiits  ;  but  I  mean  to  pull 
up  and  marry,  —  if  any  one  will  have  me.' 

"  At  this  moment  Byron  declared  a  snddcn  resolution, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  keep,  never  to  write  again ; 
and  from  other  notices,  the  exchange  of  books  and 
letters,  wc  find  that  he  was  in  daily  communication  with 
his  half-sister.  May  4,  he  sends  Moore  a  song,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  never  published  till  after  his  death, 
which  seems  at  this  time  significant :  — 

"  *  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name. 
There  is  grief  in  the  •oond,  there  is  guilt  in  the  fame  -, 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  oar  peace 

Were  tboae  hours  —  can  their  joy  or  their  bitterocM  cease  ? 

We  repent  —  we  abjure  —  we  will  break  from  our  chain. 

We  will  part  —  we  wilt  fly  —  to  unite  tt  again  ! 

O  !  thine  be  the  gtadneas  and  mine  be  the  g«UL' 
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As  we  linvo  said,  not  one  of  these  expressions  is  concln- 
sivc,  but  taken  together  they  l)eeoine  important. 

"  As  fioon  as  livron  was  clear  of  Knjrlanil,  lie  wrote  the 
famous  verses  '  'To  Aut;usta,'  which  were  never  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death,  lK'',anninj; :  — 
'  Mjr  sister,  my  sweet  sister.' 
It  is  certainly  ojxjii  to  anyl)ody  to  say  that  it  might  be 
only  fraternal  love  which  dictated  the  very  strong  lan- 
jjuagc  of  this  remarkable  poem ;  it  is  also  certain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  read  by  the  light  of  Lady  Byron's 
story,  these  strange  lines  are  also  susceptible  of  a  very 
different  and  blacker  interpretation.     As  we  have  said 
iHjfore,  taken  by  itself,  this   poem  concludes  nothing ; 
taken  in  connection  with  other  things,  it  seems  to  mean 
a  good  deal.     The  jjcrson  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had  a  husband,  and,  as  the 
Peerage  tells  us,    'issue.'      I'oets  may  adddress  their 
sisters  in  very  affectionate  language,  but  they  seldom 
talk  of  living,  and  living  forever,  with  a  married  wo- 
man, even  though  she  may  be  a  favorite  half-sister :  — 
"  '  Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same, 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,  — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 
The  first  were  nothing,  —  had  I  sUU  tTie  last, 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness  : 
.     .     .    .    even  at  moments  I  would  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love,  but  none  like  thee. 

0  that  thou  Wert  but  with  me  ! 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt    . 

1  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be. 

The  passions  whicii  have  torn  me  would  have  slept, 
/  had  not  suffered,  and  thou  had  not  wept. 

We  were,  and  are,  —  I  am,  even  as  thou  art,  — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign  : 

We  are  entwined,  let  death  come  slow  or  fast.' 
''  Hyron's  first  literary  work  after  the  separation  was  to 
write  '  Manfred,'  a  gliastly  talc,  the  interest  of  whicli 
centres  on  incest.  We  are  quite  aware  that  poets  and 
dramatists  are  not  to  Ix;  identified  with  the  characters  or 
plots  which  they  draw.  Racine  wrote  '  Phedre,'  but  this 
IS  no  proof  that  he  or  any  other  tragedian  practi  sed  he 
vices  of  the  characters  which  he  draws.  We  certainly 
cannot  agree  with  Mi-s.  Stowe's  wild  assertion  that 
'  anybodv  who  reads  "  Manfred  "  with  this  story  in  his 
mind  will  sec  that  it'  —  tlie  story  wc  suppose — 'is 
true.'  But  when  it  is  said,  on  the" other  hand,  as  has 
been  said  by  a  writer  in  the  Times,  '  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  a  man  with  the  secret  of  incest  on  his 
soul  would  have  written  "  Manfred,"  '  we  should  say,  for 
the  psychological  reason  to  which  we  have  alreadv  re- 
ferred, this  is  a  very  likely  thing  for  him  to  do.  'fhis 
view  of  the  real  significance  of '  Manfred  'is  illustrated  by 
a  remarkable  passage  in  a  letter  to  Murray  of  July  9, 
1817,  soon  after  its  publication,  and  refcrring  to  a 
criti(jue  which  had  been  sent  by  Murray  to  Byron : 
'  Send  me  the  rest ;  and  also  p.  270,  where  there  is  an 
"  account  of  the  supposed  origin  of  this  dreadful  story  "  ; 

—  in  which,  by  the  way,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  con- 
jecturer  is  out,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  / 
had  a  Iwtter  origin  [for  "  Manfred  "]  than  he  can  cle.vise  or 
divine,  for  the  sod  of  him.'  But  this  summer  of  1816, 
was  s]>cnt  not  only  in  writing  '  Manfred.'  but  in  Shelley's 
comjiany ;  and  yhcUey  at  that  very  moment  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  'Revolt  of  Islarn,'  adirect and  elab- 
orate vindication  of  incest,  —  and  which,  if  wc  remember 
rightly,  in  its  original  form  as  '  Laou  and  Cythna '  was 
even  more  offensive  than  it  now  is.  We  have  heard  an 
ingenious  but  over-fanciful  speculation  that  Astartc,  the 
strange  name  of  the  incestuous  sister  in  '  Manfred  '  con- 
tains a  sort  of  anagram  of  the  principal  letters  of  the 
name  of  Bj-ron's  half-sister.  But  this  is  probably  a 
casual  coincidence.  The  drama  of  Cain,'  on  which  Mrs. 
Siowe  rests  so  much  as  confirming  the  charge  of  incest, 
is  of  much  later  date. 

"  To  conclude.     Is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  invented  this  history  '.     Most  improbable, 

—  all  but  imjwssiblc.    Is  it  probable,  or  even  possible, 


that  Lady  Byron  invented  this  history  ?  Most  improb- 
able, —  all  but  impossible.  Is  it  probable,  or  even  jiossi- 
blc,  that  Lady  Byron,  without  intending  to  misstate  or 
misunderstand,  did  take  ua  si'iicux  some  foolish  and 
culpable  affectation  of  vice,  some  swagger  and  boast  on 
her  husband's  part  of  some  great  and  sra'et  crime, 
which  only  existed  in  his  own  morbid  imagination,  and 
was  only  uttered  for  the  sake  of  annoying  his  wife,  and 
in  his  ordinary  or  cxtrnordinarv  evil  tem))er  ?  Just  pos- 
sible, —  but  very  improbable.  Is  the  story  an  hallucina- 
tion on  Lady  Byron  s  part  ?     Not  at  all  likely  —  but  of 


of 


course  possible.  If  therefore  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
to  discredit  Mrs.  Stowe's  truthfulness,  or  Lady  Byron  s 
truthfulness,  and  if  the  probabilities  against  illusion  or 
misunderstanding  are  so  great,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  on  the  whole,  the  history  in  its  essence  — 
that  is,  as  a  charge  of  incest  —  is  more  likely  on  all  ac- 
counts to  be  true  than  not. 


SUMMER  WEATHER. 
I. 

The  sun  was  shining  on  the  hills 
And  gilding  the  purple  heather, 

As  you  and  I  were  roaming,  love, 
In  summer  weather. 

The  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees. 
The  lark  sung  in  the  sky, 

But  ah  !  I  heeded  not  their  songs 
As  they  winged  by. 

For  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song 

Of  bird  .upon  a  tree 
Was  the  music  of  your  voice,  love, 

As  you  spoke  to  me. 

Blue  was  the  sunny  streamlet 
And  blue  the  summer  skies. 

But  bluer,  oh  !  a  thousand  times 
Were  your  soft  eyes. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  wild  flowers. 
With  dew-drops  newly  wet. 

But  sweeter  was  the  moment,  love. 
When  our  lips  met. 

Warm  was  the  golden  sunlight 
On  fields  that  gladly  shine. 

But  warmer  was  your  true  heart 
That  beat  with  mine. 


The  year  is  growing  old,  love, 
The  sun  has  hid  his  light, 

My  life  is  growing  dark  too. 
And  turning  into  night. 

The  flowers  bloom  no  longer. 

The  birds  have  hushed  their  song, 

And  the  music  of  the  streamlet 
No  longer  flows  along. 

But  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song 

Of  bird  upon  a  tree ' 
Is  the  music  of  your  voice,  love. 

As  you  speak  to  me. 

Come,  love,  and  sit  beside  me, 
And  lay  your  hand  in  mine. 

Look  full  into  my  heart,  love. 
With  those  true  eyes  of  thine. 

Is  there  aught  changed  within  it  ? 

Has  it  grown  strange  or  cold, 
O  love  I  though  life  is  weary, 

Now  that  the  vear  is  old  r 
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THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

IN    THIRTEEN   CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER    I. 

[In  the.  followinpr  exfrftonlinary  narrative  nothing  is  flcUtioua 
but  the  names  of  the  persons.] 

Ahout  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ajjo,  before  the 
border  Territory  of  Texas  had  become  a  State  of 
the  great  American  Union,  a  Virginian  gentleman 
living  near  Richmond,  received  from  a  gentleman  of 
Massachusetts,  living  near  Boston,  a  letter  pressing 
for  punctual  payment  of  a  debt  owing  to  the  writer 
of  it  by  the  j)erson  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
debt  was  a  heavy  one.  It  was  a  loan  for  a  limited 
period,  contracted  partly  on  mortgage  and  partly 
on  other  less  valid  securities.  The  period  for  whicK 
it  was  originally  contracted  had  been  frequently 
renewed  at  increasing  rates  of  interest.  The  whole 
capital  would  shortly  be  due ;  and  renewal  of  the 
loan  (which  seems  to  have  been  asked  for)  was 
firmly  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  was  now  winding  up  his  business  at  Bos- 
ton preparatory  to  the  undertaking  of  an  entirely 
new  business  at  Charleston,  whither  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  very  shortly.  Such  was  the 
general  purport  of  this  letter.  The  tone  of  it  was 
courteous,  but  perempfory.  The  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  received  it  we  shall  suppose  to  have 
been  Cartwright,  and  that  of  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  it  to  have  been  Ackland.  Mr.  Cartwright 
was  the  owner  of  an  estate,  not  a  very  large  one 
(which,  with  the  reatler's  permission,  we  wQl  call 
Glenoak),  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River.  The 
Cartwrights  were  an  old  Virginian  family,  much 
esteemed  for  their  antiquity.  Tliree  generations 
of  male  Cartwright  babies  had  been  christened 
Stuart  (because,  sir,  the  Cartwrights  had  always 
fought  for  the  Stuarts,  sir,  in  the  very  old  country, 
and  in  Virginia  a  very  moderate  amount  of  family 
antiquity  has  always  conmianded  for  the  represen- 
tative of  it  as  much  consideration  as  is  accorded  in 
England  to  the  lineage  of  a  Beaufort  or  a  Howard. 
The  personal  renutation  of  this  present  Philip  Stu- 
art Ciirt Wright,  nowever,  was  n:»t  altogether  satis- 
factory. It  was  regretted  that  a  man  of  his  parts 
and  property  should  have  contributed  nothin<T  to 
the  strength  antl  dignity  of  the  territorial  aristocra- 
cy of  old  Virginia  in  the  legislature  of  his  State, — 
a  legislature  of  wliich  the  Virginians  were  justly 
proud.  The  estate  of  (rienoak,  if  well  managed, 
would  have  doubtless  yielded  more  than  the  iDcome 
which  was  spent,  not  very  reputably,  by  the  owner 
of  it,  whenever  he  had  a  run  of  luck  at  faro.  But 
the  estate  was  not  well  managed,  and  between  oc- 


casional but  extravagant  hospitalities  on  this  estate, 
and  equallv  extravagant  indulgence  in  the  stimu- 
lant ot  high  stakes  and  strong  liquors  at  the  hells 
and  bars  about  Richmond,  Mr.  Philip  Cartwright 
passed  his  time  unpi-ofitably  enough ;  for  pulling 
the  devil  by  the  Vail  is  a  fatiguing  exercise,  even  to 
a  strong  man.  Mr.  Cartwright  waif  a  strong  man, 
however,  and  a  handsome  man,  and  a  tall.  "  Quite 
a  fine  man,  sir,"  said  his  friends.  "  You  may  have 
seen  Philip  S.  Cart^vright  as  drunk  as  a  hag,  sir, 
but  you  will  have  always  found  him  quite  the  cava- 
lier." And,  in  truth,  he  had  grand  manners,  and 
pleasant  manners,  too,  this  hard-living,  devil-may- 
care  gentleman,  which  embellished  tlie  impression 
of  his  vices.  And  he  was  a  bold  rider  and  a  crack 
shot,  accomplishments  which,  in  all  Anglo-Saxon 
commimities,  insure  easy  popularity  to  their  pos- 
sessor. Then,  too,  he  had  been  left,  early  in  life,  a 
widower ;  and  if,  since  then,  he  had  lived  too  hard, 
or  lived  too  loose,  this  was  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance. Moreover,  he  had  but  one  child,  a  prett\- 
little  girl ;  and  to  her  he  had  ever  been  a  can*ful, 
tender,  and  devoted  father.  That  was  another  ex- 
tenuating circimistance.  He  was  doubtless  no  man's 
enemy  but  his  own  ;  and  the  worst  ever  said  of  him 
was,  that  "  Philip  S.,  sir,  is  a  smart  man,  smart  and 
spry,  but  wants  ballast." 

Mr.  Cartwright  lost  no  time  in  answering  Mr. 
Ackland's  letter.  He  answered  it  with  the  warm- 
est expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  consideration 
and  forbearance  which  he  had  hitherto  received 
from  the  writer  in  the  matter  of  this  large,  and  all 
too  long  outstanding  debt.  He  confessed  that  only 
a  month  ago  he  had  been  greatly  embarrassed  how 
to  meet  the  obligations  now  falling  due;  but  he 
was  all  the  more  rejoiced,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
now  enabled  to  assure  his  correspondent,  that  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  umisual  excellence  of  the 
present  rice  harvest,  and  jiartly  owing  to  other  re- 
cent and  unexpected  receipts  to  a  considerable 
amount,  the  capital  and  interest  of  the  debt  would 
be  duly  paid  off  at  the  proper  time.  As,  however, 
Mr.  Ackland,  in  his  letter,  had  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  Charleston  about  that  time,  he 
(Mr.  Cartwright)  begged  to  remind  him  that  he 
could  not  reach  Charleston  without  passing  through 
Richmond  on  his  way  thither.  He  trusted  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  A.  would  afford  him  that  opportunity 
of  offering  to  his  New  England  friend  a  sample  of 
the  hospitality  for  which  old  Virginia  was  justly 
celebrated,  lie  was  naturally  anxious  to  be  the 
first  Soutliern  gentleman  to  entertain  his  dis'in- 
miished  correspondent  on  Virginian  soil.  He,  thci'e- 
fore,  trusted  that  his  esteemed  friend  would  honor 
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liiiu  by  bc'iiifi  his  jriiest  at  (llcnoak  fur  a  few  days ; 
till  II  ro  au,  a.s  he  was  desirous  not  only  of  intn>- 
(1  :;  Mr.  A.  to  some  of  the  most  distinj^uisihed 
lat  ii  111'  Virginia,  hut  also  of  forniishing  him  witli 
h'ttor?  to  many  inHuential  friends  of  his  in  South 
Carolina,  whose  aofjuaintance  !Mr.  A.  would  prob- 
ably find  useful  in  the  course  of  his  busine!<8  at 
Charleston.     If  tlierefore,  Mr.  A.  could  manage  to 

be  at  Ilichniond  on  the proximo,  he  (Mr.  C.) 

would  have  the  honor  of  meeting  him  there,  ana 
conducting  him  to  Glenoak,  where  all  would  be  in 
readiness  for  the  immediate  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts. 

When  Mr.  Ackland  received  this  letter,  he  was 
j^ltting  in  Ids  office  at  Boston,  and  conversing  witli 
liis  cousin,  Tom  Ackland.  Tom  Ackland  was  a 
rising  young  lawyer,  and  tlic  only  living  relative  of 
our  Air.  John  Ackland,  of  the  firm  of  Ackland 
Brothers.  Ackland's  other  brother,  who  was  also 
Ackland  senior,  had  died  some  years  ago,  and  Ack- 
land junior  had  since  then  been  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  firm,  not  very  willingly,  and  not  very 
suecessfiiUy. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  ToniV  "  said  Mr. 
John  Ackland,  tossing  over  the  letter  to  his  cousin. 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  after  reading  it  through, 
hastily  enough,  "  I  think  you  had  better  accept  fiie 
invitation,  for  I  suspect  it  is  about  the  only  thing 
}ou  will  ever  get  out  of  Philip  Cart'svright.  As  to 
ills  paying  up,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  he 
says  on  that  score." 

"  1  don't  much  believe  in  it  neither,"  said  Mr. 
John,  "  and  1  'm  sadly  afraid  the  debt  is  a  bad  one. 
But  I  can't  afford  to  lose  it ;  and  'twill  be  a  great 
bore  to  have  to  foreclose.  Even  tlien,  too,  I  sha'n't 
recover  half  of  the  capital.  What  do  you  think, 
lorn  r 

Mr.  Ackland  spoke  with  a  weary  tone  of  voice 
and  an  undecided  manner,  like  a  man  who  is  tired 
of  some  load  which  he  is  either  too  weak  or  too  lazy 
to  shake  off. 

"  Well,  you  must  pass  through  Richmond,  Jack, 
and  Glenoak  will  be  as  pleasant  a  halt  as  you  can 
have.  Drink  as  much  of  Cartwright's  wine,  and 
smoke  as  many  of  his  cigars  as  you  can ;  for  I  doubt 
if  you  '11  get  back  any  of  your  money  except  in  that 
kind.  However,  you  can  afford  to  lose  it,  so  don't 
be  so  downhearted,  man.  And  as  for  this  Charles- 
ton business  —  "  , 

"  Oh !  "  said  John  Ackland,  impatiently,  "  the 
best  of  the  Charleston  business  is  that  it  is  not  Bos- 
t(m  business.  I  am  longing,  Tom,  to  be  away  from 
here,  and  the  sooner  I  can  start  the  better.  Have 
vou  heard  (I  did  yesterday  at  the  Albion)  that 
Mar)',  I  mean  Mrs.  Mordent,  and  her  husband  are 
expected  back  in  Boston  next  month  ?  " 

"  All,  Jack,  Jack  I "  exclaimed  Tom,  "  you  will 
get  over  this  sooner  than  you  think,  man,  and  come 
back  to  us  one  of  these  days  with  a  bouncing,  black- 
eyed  Carolinian  beauty,  and  half  a  dozen  little  Ack- 
land brotliers  and  sisters  too." 

"  I  have  got  over  it,  Tom.  At  my  time  of  life,  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  to  get  over." 

"  Vour  time  of  life,  Jat;k  !  What  nonsense  !  " 
"  Well,  I  am  not  a  patriarch,  certainly,"  said  Mr. 
John  Ackland.  "  But  I  don't  want  to  l)e  a  patri- 
arch, Tom  :  and  I  don't  think  1  ever  shall  be  a  pa- 
triarch. The  best  part  of  my  life  was  short  enough, 
Heaven  knows,  and  I  hojx'.  (now  that  is  over)  that 
the  worst  part  of  it  won't  be  very  long.  I  don't 
think  it  will  be  ve:^  long,  Tom.  Anyhow,  I  have 
no  mind  to  meet  Afr.  and  Mrs.  Mordent  again  just 


now,  so  I  shall  accept  Cart^vright's  invitation,  and 
now,  for  niL'jcy's  sakei  no  more  about  business  for 
ti)-day,  Tom." 

lie  did  accept  the  invitation ;  and,  at  the  date 
jiroposed,  John  Ackland  arrived  at  Richmond  late 
in  the  evening  of  a  hot  June  day.  He  w.-Vs  much 
i'atigued  by  his  long  journey  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather ;  and  not  at  all  sorry  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion (which  he  received  through  Cartwright,  who 
met  him  on  his  arrival)  from  Mr.  D ,  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  the  Richmond  Courier,  to  sup 
and  sleep  at  that  gentleman's  house   before   going 

on  to  Glenoak.     Mr.  D ,  having  heard  from 

Cartwright  of  Mr.  Ackland's  intended  visit  to  the 
South,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  arrive  in 
Richmond  till  late  in  the  evening,  had,  with  true 
Virginian  hospitality,  insisted  on  the  two  gentlemen 
passing  the  night  at  his  house  in  town  ;  and  it  had 
been  arranged  that  Cartwright  should  drive  Mr. 

D and  Mr.  Ackland  over  to  Glenoak  on  the 

following  day.  Mr.  Ackland  was  very  cordially 
received  by  his  Richmond  host,  an  agreeable  and 
cultivated  man.  The  fatigue  of  his  long  journey 
secured  him  a  good  night's  rest;  and,  being  nn 
early  riser,  he  had  indulged  his  curiosity  by  a  soli- 
tary stroll  through  the  town,  before  the  three  gen- 
tlemen met  at  breakfast  the  next  morning.  After 
breakfast  he  was  conducted  by  his  two  friends  to 
see  the  lions  of  the  place.  When  they  had  visited 
the  court-house  and  the  senate-house,  — 

"Now,  Mr.  Editor,"  said  Cartwright,  "I  shall 
ask  permission  to  leave  my  friend  here  under  your 
good  care  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  am  going  to  fetch 
my  little  girl  from  school.  You  know  she  is  at 
Miss  Grindley's  finishing  establishment  for  young 
ladies  ;   and  though   she  is  only   ten  vears  old, 

Miss  G assures  me  that  Virginia  Cartwright 

is  her  most  forward  pupil.  We  will  take  this  little 
puss  with  us,  if  you  please.  What  o'clock  is  it 
now?" 

Cartwright  looked  at  his  watch,  and  Mr.  D. 
looked  at  his  watch.  Yawning  and  looking  at  your 
watch  are  infectious  gestures.  John  Ackland  also 
put  his  hand  to  his  waistcoat  jxtcket,  and  then  sud- 
denly remembering  that  his  watch  was  not  there, 
he  felt  awkward,  and  blushed.  John  Ackland  was 
a  shy  man,  and  a  lazy  man  in  everything  but  the 
exercise  of  self-torment.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
interpreting  every  trifle  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
This  unfortunate  way   of  regarding   all   external 

i)henomena  was  constantly  disturbing  his  otherwise 
labitual  languor  with  an  internal  sensation  of  ex- 
treme awkwardness.  And  whenever  John  Ackland 
felt  awkward  he  blushed. 

"  Twenty  minutes  to  one,"  said  Mr.  D. 

"  Good ;  then,"  said  Cartwright,  "  in  one  hour, 
as  near  as  may  be,  I  and  my  little  girl  will  be  at 
vour  door  with  the  wagon,  and  phaeton.  Can  yon 
be  ready  by  then  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  answered  the  editor,  "  we  shall  just 
have  time  for  a  light  luncheon." 

"  Will  it  be  out  of  your  way,  Mr.  D.,"  said  Ack- 
land, after  Cartwright  had  left  them,  "  to  pass  by 
D'Oiley's,  the  watchmaker's,  in Street  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  How  do  you  happen  to  know  the 
name  of  that  store,  Uiough?  " 

"  I  noticed  it,  whilst  sti-olling  through  the  town 
this  morning.  My  chronometer  has  been  losing 
time  since  I  came  south ;  and  I  asked  Mr.  D'Oiley 
tt)  look  at  it,  saying  I  would  call  or  send  for  it  be- 
fore leaving  town  this  afternoon." 

AVhen  the  watclimaker  handed  back  the  chro- 
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nouu'UT  to  Mr.  Ackland,  •'  Tliat  watch  was  never 
made  in  tlu'  Status,  I  reckon,  sir?  "  said  he. 

'•No.     It  is  English." 

"  Geneva  works,  though.  I  '11  warrant  yonr 
chronometer,  sir,  to  ofo  ri;;ht  for  six  years  now. 
Splendid  pieice  of  workmanship,  sir." 

Mr.  Ackland  was  much  pleased  with  his  pretty 
little  new  acfpiaintancc,  Virj^nia  Cartwrij^ht.  She 
was  a  dark-eyed,  lively  child,  who  promified  to  be- 
come a  very  I>eautiful  woman,  and  was  singiilarly 
gracefid  for  that  awkward  age  in  the  life  of  a 
younjj  lady  which  closes  her  first  decade.  Her 
father  seemed  to  l>c  immensely  proud  of,  as  well  as 
tenderly  attached  to,  the  little  girl.  Everj-  little 
incident  on  their  way  t«  (ilenoak  sujjgested  to  him 
some  anecdote  of  her  childhtxxi  which  he  related  to 
lus  guest  in  terms,  no  doubt  inatlequately  expres- 
sive ot"  her  extraordinarv-  merits.  Once  he  said, 
"  Good  God,  sir,  when  I  think  what  would  become 
of  that  child  if  anything  were  to  happen  —  ''  But 
he  finished  the  sentence  only  by  whipping  on  the 
horses. 

A  large  assembly  of  Virginia^  notables  had  been 
invited  to  Glenoak  to  meet  Mr.  Cartwright's  New 
f^njland  guest.  "I  am  going  to  be  shown  off," 
thought  John  Ackland  (o  himself;  and  he  entered 
the  house,  hot  and  blushing,  like  the  sun  rising 
through  a  fog.  Among  these  notables  was  Judge 
Griffin,  "  our  greatest  legal  authority,  sir,"  whis- 
pered Cartwright,  as  he  pushed  his  guest  forward, 
and  presented  him  to  the  judge  with  expressions  of 
overflowing  eulogj'  and  friendship. 

Mr.  Ackland,  of  Boston  City,  was  a  representa- 
tive man,  he  said,  "a  splendid  specimen,  sir,  of  our 
great  mcrcliant  princes  of  the  North,  whom  he  was 
proud  to  receive  under  his  roof.  More  than  that, 
he  himself  was  under  deep  obligations  (why  should 
he  be  ashamed  to  avow  it  ?),  the  verj'  deepest  obli- 
gations to  his  worthy  friend  and  honored  guest, 
John  K.  Ackland !  "  Here  Mr.  Cartwright,  appar- 
ently under  the  imjiression  that  he  had  been  pro- 
posing a  toast,  paused,  and  prepared  U)  lift  his  glass 
to  his  lij)s,  but  finding  that  he  had,  just  then,  no 
glass  to  litl,  he  informed  the  judge  and  his  other 
guests  that  dinner  would  sfxjn  be  served,  and  ex- 
l)ressed  a  hope  that  in  tlie  mean  while  Mr.  Ackland 
would  favor  him  with  a  few  moments  of  his  private 
attention  for  the  settlement  of  a  matter  of  business 
to  which,  indeed,  he  partly  owed  the  honor  of  that 
gentleman's  visit.  The  two  gentlemen  were  then 
closeted  together  for  nearly  an  hour.  When  they 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  company  at  dinner,  Mr. 
Cartwright  aapeared  to  have  made  (during  their  re- 
cent interview)  a  most  fkvorable  impression  on  his 
New  England  guest.  Host  and  guest  were  already 
on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  intimacy  with  eacK 
other,  and  Cartwright  himself  was  in  the  highest 
possible  spirits.  One  of  the  company  present  on 
that  oocasicm,  a  yery  younjc  gentleman,  who  had 
had  some  betting  transactions  with  the  owner  of 
Glenoak,  — transactions  from  which  he  had  derived 
a  verj-  high  aj)preciation  of  the  remarkable  'cute- 
ness  of  that  gentleman,  — expresse<i  to  his  neigh- 
I:)or  at  table  a  decided  ofiinion  that  his  friend  Philip 
S.  must  certainly  have  succocded,  l)efore  dinner,  in 
getting  a  pot  'o  money  out  of  the  Yankee,  who 
looked  as  well  pleased  as  people  usually  do  when 
the}-  have  done  somethinn;  foolish.  After  dinner, 
when  the  gentlemen  lit  their  cigars,  and  strolled 
int»>  the  ganlen,  Cartwright  linking  one  arm  in  that 
of  Judge  (iriffin,  and  the  other  in  that  of  John  Ack- 
land, exclaimed,  — 


"  I  wish,  Judge,  that  you,  whose  powers  of  per- 
suasion are  irresistible,  would  induce  my  friend 
here  to  listen  t<j  reason.  No,  no  !  "  he  continued, 
as  John  Ackland  made  some  gesture  of  impatience, 
"  no,  my  esteemed  friend,  why  should  I  conceal  the 
truth  ?  The  fact  is,  judge,  tiiat  Mr.  Ackland  and 
myself  have  had  some  pecuniary  transactions  with 
each  other,  in  which  he  has  been  creditor,  —  let 
me  add,  the  most  forbearing  and  considerate  creditor 
that  ever  man  had,  —  and  I,  of  course,  debtor  —  " 

"  A  highly  honorable  one,"  put  in  John  Ack- 
land. 

"  My  dear  sir,  that  is  the  very  point  in  question. 
Allow  me  to  deserve  the  flattering  epithet.  Judge 
Griffin  shall  decide  the  case.  You  must  know, 
judge,  that  the  unfortunate  force  of  circumstances 
(why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  own  it  ? )  has  com- 
pelled me  to  keep  this  gentleman  waiting  an  un- 
conscionably long  time  for  the  repajinent  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  which  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  advance  to  me,  partly  on  my  personal 
security.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  natu- 
rally anxious  that  he  should  not,  finally,  be  a  loser 
by  the  generosity  of  his  patience.  It  is,  therefore, 
needless  to  say  that  the  rate  of  interest  offered  by 
myself  for  the  renewed  postponement  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  this  loan  was,  in  the  last  instance,  a  high 
one.  I  atn  happy  to  say  that  I  have,  this  afternoon, 
had  the  pleasure  of  refunding  to  my  friend  the  en- 
tire capital  of  the  debt.  On  that  capital,  however, 
a  year's  interest  was  still  owing.  Oi  course  I  add- 
ed the  amount  of  it  to  that  of  the  capital.  But  he 
(wonderful  man !  ^  refuses  —  absolutely  refuses  — 
to  receive  it.  Tell  him,  judge  (you  know  me),  that 
he  is  depriving  me  of  a  luxurj'  which  I  have  too 
seldom  enjoyed,  —  the  luxury  of  paying  my  debts, 

—  and  that  the  capital  —  " 

"  Was  a  very  large  one,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ack- 
land, who  had  been  listening  with  growing  im- 
patience to  this  speech.  "  Pardon  me  if  I  confess 
that  I  had  not  counted  on  the  entire  recovery  of  it, 

—  especially  so  soon.  The  interest  to  which  Mr. 
Cartwright  has  referred  was  fixed  in  accordance 
with  that  erroneous  impression.  For  which  — 
ahem  —  my  excuse  must  be,  sir,  that  —  well,  «^hat 
I  am  not  —  never  was  —  a  man  of  sanguine  tem- 
perament. Sir,  Mr.  Cartwright  has  greatly  em- 
barrassed me.  Under  present  circumstances,  I 
really  —  I  could  not  —  ahem  —  tax  my  friend  here 
so  heavily  on  a  debt  of —  of —  well,  yes  —  of  that 
amount,  which  has  been  so  unexjiectedly  —  ahem. 
I  really  —  I  —  am  not  a  usurer,  sir,  though  I  am  a 
merchant." 

Mr.  Ackland  sjud  all  this  with  the  difficult  hesi- 
tation of  an  exceedingly  shy  man,  which  he  was, 
and  blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  As  soon 
as  he  had  struggled  through  the  effort  of  saying  it, 
and  thereby  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  feeling 
so  defiansive  as  to  be  almost  offensive,  he  extricated 
his  arm  from  the  embrace  of  his  host,  and,  with  an 
awkward  bow,  hastened  to  join  the  ladies  in  the 
arbor. 

"  Odd  man,  that,"  said  Judge  Griffm. 

"  Shy  and  proud,"  said  Cartwright,  "  but  as  fine 
a  fellow  as  ever  lived." 

John  Ackland  wrote  from  Glenoak  to  his  cousin 
Tom,  expressing  much  pleasure  in  his  visit  there. 
The  change  of  scene  and  air  had  agreed  with  him, 
notwithstanding  the  great  heat  of  the  season,  and 
he  already  felt  in  better  health  and  spirits  than 
when  he  left  Boston.  lie  related  the  result  of 
the  interview  which  had  taken  place  between  him- 
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sc'lf  and  his  li<i!»t  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  (Jlen- 
oak.  He  had  the  cash  now  with  liiin  in  notes.  But 
the  amount  was  so  larffe  that  he  should  of  course 
exchange  them  at  the  Richmond  Bank  for  a  credit 
on  their  correspondents  at  Charleston.  It  was  a 
strange  notion  of  Cartwright's  to  insist  on  pacing 
the  money  in  notes. 

"  He  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  I  should  not  have  been  equally  well  satisfied 
with  his  signature,  which  made  me  feel  very  awk- 
ward, my  dear  Tom." 

He  had  felt  still  more  awkward  in  consenting  to 
tajce  the  last  year's  interest  on  that  loan  at  the  rate 
originally  stipulated.  Tom  knew  that  he  would 
not  have  raised  it  so  liigh  if  he  had  ever  had  any 
hope  of  recovering  the  entire  capital  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term.  However,  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  Cartwright  would  have  it.  Cartwright  had 
behaved  exceedingly  well,  verj'  much  like  a  gen- 
tleman. He  had  really  conceived  a  great  ret^ard 
for  his  jjresent  host.  In  des})ite  of  some  obvious 
faults  of  character,  and  he  feared  also  of  conduct, 
there  was  so  much  good  in  the  man.  C.  was  a 
most  ])leasant  comjjanion,  and  had  shown  the  gi-eat- 
est  delicacy  in  this  matter.  The  man's  affection 
for  his  daughter,  too,  was  quite  touching ;  and  the 
child  herself  was  charming. 

John  Ackland  then  described  his  impressions  of 
a  slave  plantation  at  some  length.  His  abhorrence 
of  the  whole  system  Avas  even  more  intense  than  be- 
fore. Not  because  he  had  noticed  any  great  cruelty 
in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  on  this  plantation,  but 
because  the  system  was  one  which  rendered  even 
kindness  itself  an  instrument  of  degradation ;  and 
these  unfortunate  blacks  appeared  to  him  to  be  in 
a  mental  and  moral  condition  which,  without  justi- 
fying it,  gave  a  hideous  plausibility  to  the  cool  as- 
sertion of  their  owners  that  colored  humanity  is 
not  humanity  at  all.  He  avoided  all  discussion  on 
this  subject,  however,  for,  as  Tom  knew,  there  was 
nothing  he  hated  so  much  as  controversy.  At  first 
he  had  felt  "  a  little  awkward  "  at  being  the  only 
Northerner  amongst  po  many  slave  proprietors.  But 
now  he  felt  quite  at  his  ease  Avith  them  all,  es- 
pecially with  Cartwright.  'T  was  a  pity  that  man 
had  been  born  South.  He  had  been  brought  up 
there  to  idleness  and  arrogance,  but  his  natural  dis- 
position fitted  bun  for  better  things.  Glenoak  was 
a  very  pleasant  place,  so  pleasant,  that  he  was  re- 
luctant to  leave  it.  And,  in  fact,  there  was  no  real 
necessity  for  goin^  to  Charleston  so  soon.  The 
weather  was  horribly  hot.  He  had  not  yet  been  up 
to  the  exertion  even  of  going  to  Richmond  to  de- 
])08it  the  notes  he  had  received  from  Cartwright. 
He  thought  he  should  probably  remain  some  days 
longer  —  jjcrhaps  a  fortnight  longer  —  at  Glenoak. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  he  wrote  this  letter, 
however,  an  incident  occurred  which  changed  Mr. 
Ackland's  disjxjsition  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Glen- 
oak. . 


OLDTOWN  FOLKS. 
^Vhen  a  novelist  who  has  won  jxjpularity  at  one 
grand  coup  goes  on  jilaying  for  fresh  fame,  his  game 
becomes  a  heavy  one  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
chances  are  he  loses  at  it ;  but,  if  he  win,  the  new 
reputation  it  brings  him  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  of  satisfying  the  expectations  he  has 
raised.  The  more  richly  he  is  gifted  with  the  sensi- 
''ility  of  genius  the  more  will  an  intensity  of  self- 
consciousness  be  likely  to  embarrass  him. '  He  feels 


he  has  dazzled  the  ]>ublie  into  indiscriminating 
adiuiratiou  and  taught  tlieni  to  be  too  exacting. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  then,  is  to  be  congratulated  as  being 
moi-e  than  doubly  Ibrtui^ate.  She  has  emerged  with 
fresh  laurels  from  a  fonnidable  ordeal,  and  in  her 
case  a  first  great  success  has  only  sen'ed  to  glorify 
a  later  one.  With  the  instinct  of  genius,  she  once 
caught  the  popular  ball  on  the  bound,  and  produced 
in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  a  work  that  will  live  when 
the  institution  to  which  it  owed  its  birtli  has  be- 
come a  remote  tradition  of  her  country.  She  rose  to 
fame  on  the  waves  of  the  conflicting  feelings  that 
were  then  convulsing  America,  and  have  since  rev- 
olutionized it.  But  it  was  sheer  genius  that  buoyed 
her  up  where  so  many  others  had  been  swamped,  and 
if  she  was  indebted  for  the  completeness  of  ner  suc- 
cess to  adventitious  circumstances,  that  ought  scarce- 
ly to  detract  from  her  well-earned  fame.  Her  story 
was  sensational  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  but 
then  it  moved  one,  not  by  the  extravagances  of  a  de- 
praved fancy  depicting  coarse  eccentricities  of  crime, 
but  by  the  reproduction  of  possible  scenes  that  ai>- 
pealed  with  an  intense  reality  to  the  deepest  and 
best  feelings  of  our  nature.  Highly  colored  the 
scenes  might  have  been,  but  that  was  a  question 
between  the  author  and  her  conscience.  Studying 
them  as  works  of  art,  critics  found  nothing  to  con- 
demn, for,  however  some  of  them  may  have  revolted 
nature,  unfortunately  they  were  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  probable. 

It  is  a  rare  proof,  then,  of  the  fertility  and  ver- 
satility of  ISIrs.  Stowe's  powers  that  this  later  work 
will  infallibly  enhance  her  fame,  and  in  '*  Oldtown 
Folks  "  she  appeals  to  the  taste  and  sympathies  of 
a  more  appreciative  circle  of  readers  than  she  fasci- 
nated with  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  This  story  must 
make  its  way,  as  it  is  easy  to  predict  it  will,  by  its 
intrinsic  merits.  It  exhibits  a  more  delicate  and 
careful  analysis  of  human  nature  than  the  other ;  a 
simpler  and  truer  pathos ;  a  humor  richer,  perhaps, 
certainly  as  fresh  and  frolicsome.  Generally  as  a 
work  of'^art  it  is  altogether  of  a  higher  type.  Far 
from  being  thrilling  and  sensational,  it  is  much 
what  its  title  professes,  —  a  simple  domestic  tale, 
and  theological  and  religious  as  well  as  domestic. 
As  the  serpent  lurked  among  the  flowers  of  Eden, 
so  villains  and  worldly  schemers  glide  into  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Christian  Arcadia ;  but  their  doings  are 
episodical,  and  the  parts  they  play  in  what  slight 
jnot  there  is  subordinate  themselves  to  the  general 
course  of  the  story.  In  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  the 
subject  ran  of  itself  inevitably  to  tragedy.  Tlie  inter- 
est of"  Oldtown  Folks  "  is  altogether  independent 
of  what  we  may  call  the  conventional  exigencies  of 
novel-writing.  Mrs.  Stowe  lets  her  talents  follow 
what  now  seems  their  natural  bent,  and  she  moves 
more  naturally  among  the  quiet  inmates  of  those 
]>eaceful  New  England  homes  than  among  the  bnital 
slave-drivers  of  the  old  South.  Tlie  striking  realism 
of  her  pictures  is  unimj)eachable.  Knowledge  does 
not  help  us  much  in  j)ronoimcing  on  resemblances 
in  an  age  and  a  country  of  which  our  impressions 
are  of  the  vaguest,  l>ut  our  instinct  tells  us  all  must 
be  taken  from  the  life  and  by  no  ordinary  observer. 
It  would  be  paying  any  novelist  an  extravagant 
compliment  to  suppose  that  creations  like  these  owe 
their  existence  to  fancy.  The  period  is  happily 
chosen  to  embrace  and  j>erpetuate  a  wide  range  of 
primitive  characters  long  ago  bustled  off  the  face  of 
the  countrj-,  and  fast  tivding  out  of  the  memorj'  of 
its  inhabitants.  Tlie  scenes  are  laid  where  a  pro- 
fusion of  violent  conti*asts  insured  a  variety  of  strik- 
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iritr  offoots.  ITio  time  is  shortly  afU'r  the  llevolu- 
tioiiary  War,  when  society  witli  its  ideas  and  opin- 
ions was  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  colonies  nad 
broken  away  from  their  leading  strinjrs,  but  had 
scarcely  habituated  tlifinsdvesasa  people  to  walk- 
injr  alone.  Loyalists  and  rabid  Ilepublicans  were 
livin};  side  by  side  in  a  general  tolerance,  claiming 
extreme  liberty  of  speech  and  concedinj;  within 
reasonable  luuits  a  practical  freedom  of  action, 
llie  leaven  of  rationalism,  imported  from  synipa- 
thetic  France,  was  seethinjj  in  a  population  of  Cal- 
vinists  and  Arminians.  Religious  "  profession  " 
was  really  a  profession  like  any  other,  and  religion 
was  so  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  ever)--<lay  life, 
that  the  most  solemn  subjects  were  treated  without 
a  suspicion  of  profanity  in  the  most  familiar  lan- 
guacre. 

Oldtown  was  a  quiet  little  Massachusetts  village, 
within  an  easy  drive  of  the.  State  capital.  In  those 
days  a  part  of  the  consignment  of  the  historical  tea 
i\-as  yet  supplying  loyalist  teapots,  and  Boston,  still 
a  town,  had  not  grown  into  a  city.  The  districts 
even  in  its  immediate  vicinity  remained  nearly  as 
primitive  as  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
An  Indian  remnant  lingered  in  tlie  parish  of  Old- 
town,  and  negroes  took  social  rank  not  according 
to  color,  but  thews  and  sinews,  and  were  treated  as 
ecpials  or  superiors  accordingly.  We  fancy  if  magic 
and  science  combined  were  to  reflect  for  us  in  a 
camera  the  Oldtown  of  1790,  we  should  see  it  just 
as  it  appears  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  In  the 
introductory  chapters,  the  landscapes  and  the  peo- 
ple stand  out  in  so  many  photographs,  and  clear  as 
photographs  taken  in  the  pure  American  atmos- 
phere generally  are.  We  have  Dutch  pictures  of 
interiors  in  which  we  cannot  conceive  a  feature 
omitted  or  caricatm^d,  —  those  of  the  farms,  with 
their  bustling  inmates  lightening  "  chores  "  of  work 
with  easy  chat  on  predestination,  free  grace,  and 
kindred  topics ;  the  great  kitchens  -with  their  vast 
hospitable  fireplaces  and  blazing  pyres,  based  on 
the  ponderous  log  that  tasked  a  couple  of  powerful 
men  to  move  to  its  place;  the  open  larders  and 
cellars  where  pies  and  brown  bread  were  on  cut'for 
all  comers,  and  the  cider  casks  stood  continually  on 
tap.  In  those  golden  days,  if  the  natives  held  un- 
jileasantly  fast  by  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  old 
disi)ensation,  at  least  they  were  liberally  punctil- 
ious in  the  observance  of  the  charitable  precepts 
that  recommend  the  poor  to  the  care  of  tne  rich. 
We  see  the  village  tavern  with  its  creaking  sign- 
board, its  broad  veranda,  and  its  open  taproom, 
with  its  row  of  beer  barrels  on  draught,  whither 
the  minister  himself  would  come  in  all  his  dignity 
to  illustrate  use  and  abuse,  addressing  a  sharp  word 
in  season  to  its  ragged  frequenters,  while  sipping 
his  mug  of  warm  flip.  We  have  the  huge,  barn- 
like meeting-house,  where  even  in  the  infant  Re- 
public the  ijews  were  graduated  on  the  wealth  and 
station  of  tneir  occupants,  from  the  stately  ortho- 
dox carriage  folk  down  to  the  shabby  Indian,  who 
had  still  some  lingering  faith  in  the  sujierstitions  of 
his^'athers.  Tlie  use  of  fire  was  absolutely  inter- 
dicte<l  by  principle  or  custom,  and  in  their  rigorous 
climate  the  worshippers  had  to  freeze  through  the 
intenninablc  service  as  thev  could.  Mrs.  Stowe's 
description  of  the  dogs  and  children  is  in  its  way 
inimitable.  Providence  seemed  Uj  have  tempered 
the  wind  to  these  shorn  lambs  by  admitting  the  one 
for  the  solace  of  the  other.     Tlie  yellow  dog 

"  Went  out  witli  the  clnldren  wlien  they  went  roving 
in  the  wo<xl.<  S.iturdav  afternoon,  iind  was  ahvavs  on 
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hand  with  a  soIkt  face  to  jiatter  on  his  four  solemn  jiaws 
Iwiiind  the  wajjon  as  it  wt-nt  to  niectinf;  uf  a  Sunday 
morning.  And  in  meeting;  who  can  say  wiiat  an  inJinite 
fund  of  consolation  their  yellow,  honest  faces  and  great 
soft  eyes  were  to  the  children  tired  of  the  sermon,  but 
{.Tcatfy  consoled  by  getting  a  sly  opiiortnnity  to  stroke 
Hose's  yellow  hack  i  How  many  little  eyes  twinkled 
.•^ynipatliieticiiliy  througli  the  slats  of  the  high-huekcd 
I>ews  as  the  tick  of  their  paws  u\>  and  down  the  broad 
ai.-ije  announce*!  that  they  were  treating  themselves  to 
that  meditative  locomotion  allowed  to  good  dogs  in  sum- 
mer time." 

Or,  leaving  the  grim  chapel,  we  may  refresh  our- 
selves with  a  glance  at  the  beauties  of  nature  :  — 

"  It  was  as  pretty  a  village  as  ever  laid  itself  down  to 
rest  on  the  banks  of  a  tranquil  river.  The  stream  was 
one  of  those  limpid  children  of  the  mountains  whose 
brown  clear  waters  ripple  with  a  soft  yellow  light  over 
many-colored  pebbles,  now  brawling  and  bubbling  on 
rocky  l)Ottonis,  dashing  hither  and  thitlier  in  tiny  cas- 
cades, throwing  white  spray  over  grecn-niossed  rocks, 
and  then  again  sweeping  silently  with  many  a  winding 
curve  through  soft,  green  meadows,  nursing  on  its 
bosom  troops  of  water-lilies,  and  bordering  its  banks 
with  blue  and  white  violets,  snow-flecked  meadowsweet, 
and  wild  iris.  Hither  and  thither,  in  the  fertile  tracts 
of  meadow  upland,  through  which  the  little  stream 
wound,  were  some  two  dozen  farmhouses  hid  in  green 
hollows,  or  perched  on  breezy  hill-tops ;  while  close 
alongside  of  the  river,  at  its  widest  and  deepest  part,  ran 
one  rustic  street,  thickly  carpeted  with  short  velvet 
green  grass,  where  stood  the  presiding  buildings  of  the 
village." 

Then  we  are  presented  to  the  inhabitants  one 
by  one,  all  of  them  with  something  of  the  universal 
type,  although  each  is  marked  out  from  his  neigh- 
bors by  gharp,  distinctive  touches.  At  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  and  especially  con- 
spicuous as  striking  portraits,  are  Mr.  Lothrop,  the 
poilly  clergyman,  and  Sam  Lawson,  "  the  village 
do-nothing."  "In  the  little  theocracy  which  the 
pilgrims  established  in  the  wilderness,  the  ministry 
was  the  only  order  of  nobility." 

The  parishioners  treated  their  clergy  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  reverence  and  familiarity ;  the 
honor  in  which  they  held  the  office  being  tempered 
perhaps,  by  the  knowledge  that  their  minister  was 
their  stipendiary  as  well.  Mr.  Lothrop,  however, 
having  married  a  wealthy  member  of  an  old  colo- 
nial family,  as  was  natural  among  Republicans,  was 
treated  with  exceptional  deference.  While  he  has 
a  profound  sense  of  his  own  exalted  station  and  of 
the  .dignity  of  the  ministry',  he  keeps  himself  punc- 
tiliously at  the  beck  of  Ids  humblest  parishioners ; 
goes  in  full  dress  to  his  spiritual  labors  as  Bnffon 
did  to  his  literary  ones;  smooths  down  his  lace 
ruffles  and  arms  himself  with  his  gold-headed  cane 
to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  paujier ;  and  soothes 
the  anxious  man  by  dwelling  on  the  infinite  dis- 
tance of  the  Almighty,  while  impressing  on  him  the 
paramount  duty  of  resignation  in  any  case.  But, 
next  to  the  heroine,  the  village  good-for-nothing  is 
certainly  his  author's  favorite.  Perhaps  as  much 
as  any  one  efec  he  is  the  hero  of  a  novel  that  can 
scarcely  be  saiil  to  have  one,  and  from  long  and 
grave  theological  dialogues  Mrs.  Stowe  turns  away 
to  unbend  in  Sam's  exhilarating  society.  "  Tall, 
shambling,  loose-jointed,  with  a  long,  thin  visage  and 
prominent  watery  blue  eyes,"  Sam  is  ever)-  one's 
friend  but  his  own,  and  can  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing with  a  will  so  long  as  his  lalH)r  goes  unre- 
munerated.  Quite  in  his  place  in  a  circle  so  primi- 
tive as  that  of  Oldtown,  he  would  be  an  imi)0ssibil- 
itv  anvwhere  else.     Welcome<lon  something  like  a 
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footing  of  equality  to  all  the  houtses  in  the  jjarish, 
while  his  family  was  in<lebted  to  them  for  daily 
bread,  idle,  with  work  going  a-bc^ing  all  around 
him,  and  out  of  elbows  in  the  middle  of  general 
plenty ;  pitcliing  in  the  loftiest  key  theories  of  life 
and  morals,  hopelessly  at  vanance  with  his  prac- 
tice, and  expressing  them  with  half-conscious  hu- 
mor in  Scriptural  phrase  without  an  idea  of  irrever- 
ence. Quaintly  as  his  talk  reads,  we  have  come  to 
know  him  so  well  that  wc  fancy  we  can  conjure  liim 
up  before  us  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  let  his  air  and 
manner  point  his  words  and  stimulate  our  sense  of 
the  ridiculous.  "  Why,  Lordy  Massy,  boys,"  he 
would  say  when  he  takes  the  juveniles  out  a-fishing, 
**  I  can't  bear  to  see  no  sort  o'  critter  in  torment. 
These  'ere  pouts  ain't  to  blame  for  bein'  fish,  and 
ye  ought  to  put  'em  out  o'  their  misery.  Fish  has 
their  rights  as  well  as  any  on  us." 

In  the  following  elotiuent  words  he  laments  the 
departure  of  the  young  light  of  the  village,  M-ho  has 
the  rare  gill  of  soothing  his  termagant  wife,  and 
bringing  peace  to  his  dilapidated  hearthstone  :  — 

"  Why,  Ix)rdy  Massy,  I  don't  know  what  we  're  any 
of  us  goiii'  to  do  wlicn  Tiny's  gone.  Why,  there 
ain't  a  doj;  goes  into  the  mectin'-house  but  wags  his 
tail  when  he  sees  lier  a-comin'.  I  expect  she  knows 
abont  every  j-cUow  bird's  nest,  an'  blue  jay's,  an'  bobo- 
link's, and*  meadow  lark's  that  there's  ben  round  here 
these  five  years,  and  how  they 's  goin'  to  set  and  hatch 
■without  her  's  best  known  to  themselves,  I  s'pose. 
Lord  Massy  !  that  child  can  sing  so  like  a  skunk  black- 
bird that  you  can't  tell  which  is  which.  Wall,  I  '11  say 
one  thing  for  her  ;  she  draws  the  fire  out  o'  Ilepsy,  an' 
she  's  'boat  the  only  livin'  critter  that  can  ;  but  some 
night  when  she  's  ben  into  our  house  a  ])layin'  checkers 
or  fox  an'  geese  with  the  child'en,  she  'd  rally  git  Hcpsy 
slicked  down,  so  that  't  was  kind  o'  comfortable  bein' 
with  her." 

But  any  analecta  firom  Mr.  Lawson's/ace/ice  must 
do  injustice  to  his  extraordinaty  conversational 
and  social  powers.  He  has  the  rare  quality  of 
being  always  up  to  his  own  level,  and,  moreover, 
the  language  loses  its  flavor  unless  you  have  some- 
thing more  than  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
man.  A  very  charming  woman  in  her  way  is  old 
Mrs.  Badger,  the  bustling  mistress  <jf  one  of  the 
snuggest  farmhouses  in  the  parish,  whose  austere 
religious  tenets  are  always  being  falsified  by  her 
natural  softness  of  heart,  and  whose  rough,  cocoa- 
like shell  is  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.     There  is  a  world  of  character  in  her 


inimitable,  and  make  one  revel  in  tlie  promise  of  a 
novel  of  which  every  line  will  well  repay  tlie  read- 
ing, while  many  will  bear  rending  again  and  again. 
As  we  go  on,  the  nature  of  the  charm  changes  with 
Uie  scenes.     From  simple  village  life  and  primitive 
country  people,  wo  are  carried  to  towns  ai^id  into 
higher  society.     Cities  and  good  society  have  al- 
ways and  everywhere  much  of  the  same  general 
character,  iewer  distinctive  traits  and  distinctive 
qualities,  and,  tlierefore,  here  the  story  begins  un- 
avoidiably  to  lose  something  of  its  unique  individ- 
uality.   But  the  exhaustive  theological  discussions 
come  in  to  lend  a  graver  interest  to  its  pages.    It 
is  clear  the  religious  element  must  be  all-pervading 
in  a  novel  of  New  England  whose  personages  had 
religion  always  in  their  hearts  or  on  their  tongues. 
As  a  study  of  American  religious  opinion  of  the 
day  in  its  different  .shades  Mrs.  Stowe's  work  must 
have  real  and  permanent  value.     She  amj)ly  re- 
deems the  pledge  of  the  preface,  where  she  dis- 
avows beforehand  any  unfair  exhibition  of  personal 
bias.     Calvinist,  Arminian,  Pelagian,  sceptic,  has 
each  his  tiu-n,  and  each  has  fair  play,  nor  can  too 
high  praise  be  given  to  the  versatility  with  which 
Mrs.  Stowe  identifies  herself  with  each  in  turn, 
argiung  from  their  different  points  of  view.     She 
never  resorts  to  the  tmeandid  device  of  setting  up  a 
feeble  adversary  to  be  knocked  over  by  a  .very 
moderately  gifted  friend.     To   borrow   American 
election  phraseologj',  opinions  of  every  shade  have 
their  platform,  the  planks  of  which  are  carefully 
and  dispassionately  laid.     We  have  no  doubt  she 
admirably  reproduces  the  play  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions that  then  divided  parishes  and  households, 
going  forward  in  season  and  out  of  season.     She  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  making  hbr  novel  carry  its 
load  of  controversy  so  lightly,  but  then  she  cleverly 
makes  the  queer  ideas  and  quaint  phraseology  of 
the  disputants  help  to  grease  the  wheels.     In  this 
connection,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  we  cannot 
resist  quoting  a  bit  of  counsel  tendered  by  old 
Heber  Atwood,  the  wood  merchant,  to  his  minister, 
along  with   the   pile   of  hickory  logs  which  had 
formed  part  of  Ileber's  contribution  to  his  pastor's 
stipend :  — 

"  I  was  tcllin'  my  old  woman  this  morning  that  I- 
did  n't  grudge  a  cent  of  my  subscription,  because  3'our 
prcivchin'  lasts  well  and  i)ays  well.  Ses  I,  Mr.  Avery 
ain't  the  kind  of  man  that  strikes  12  the  fust  time, 
lie  's  a  man  that  '11  wear.     That 's  what  I  said  fust,  and 


,,        ,  •     i       1  •  1.1  i  ui u    I  I  'vc  followed  v'  up  prcttv  dose  in  your  i)reachin' ;  but 

outbreak  agamst  a  highly  respectable  woman  who  ,  ^,^^„  j  ,^.^^^^^  ■      ^V^  ^^.^-^^,  ^^.^^^,  ^  ^.J  _  ^j^,;  ^^^^ 

comes  to  reclaim  an  orphan  chdd  whom  her  harsh-    ^gp^^y  a-gettin'  a  lectlc  too  top  heavy 'in  ver  preachin'  1 
ness  of  treatment  has  driven  away  : —  .      «  .     -. 

"  Done  !  why,  you  've  done  what  you  'd  no  business 
to.  You  'd  no  business  to  take  a  child  at  all ;  you  have 
n't  got  a  grain  of  mothcrlincss  in  you.  Why,  look  at 
Natur',  that  might  teach  you  that  more  than  meat  .and 
drink  and  clothes  is  wanted  for  a  child.  Hens  brood 
their  cliickens  and  keep  'cm  warm  under  their  wings, 
and  cows  lick  their  oUvcs  and  cosset  them,  ami  it 's  a 


mean  shame  that  folks  will  take  'cm  away  from  'cm. 

"  'T  ain't  just  fccdin'  and  clothin'  back  nnd  belly 
that 's  all ;  it 's  brootUn'  that  yoimg  crceturs  wants,  and 
you  hain't  got  a  bit  of  broodin'  in  you." 

In  short,  it  is  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away  firom 
those  primitive  folks  of  Oldtown,  and,  although  we 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  so  many  of  them, 
we  only  wish  there  were  more  to  know.  Their  life 
may  have  been  a  monotonous  one  to  them,  but  it  is 
new  to  us,  and  if  their  talk  was  homely,  it  is  fresh 
and  original.    The  first  few  chapters,  especially^  are 


Ain't  it  kind  o'  over-growin'  sovereignty  ?  Now,  ye 
see,  Divine  sovereignty  has  got  to  be  took  care  of,  as 
well  as  free  agency.  That's  all,  that 's  all.  I  thought 
1  'd  just  drop  the  thought,  ye  know,  and  leave  you  to 
think  on't.  This  'ere  last  revival  you  run  along  cou- 
sider'blc  in  '  Whosoever  will,  may  come,'  and  all  that. 
Now,  ])'r'aps  ef  you  'd  just  tighten  up  the  ropes  a  lectle 
t'other  side,  and  give  'em  sovereignty,  the  hull  load 
would  sled  easier." 

In  its  construction  the  storj'  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. It  is  cast,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  aut<|^io- 
graphical  form,  and  is  told  by  one  Horace  Holyoke, 
commencing  from  his  early  childhood.  Then  ho 
suspends  it  while  he  in  the  third  person,  or  the  au- 
thor, relates  the  history  of  two  orj)han  children, 
brother  and  sister,  whose  companionship  and  inti- 
macy are  to  influence  his  life.  That  done,  Hor- 
ace's ?;tory  is  resumed,  and  the  novel  finishes  in  the 
form  in  wliich  it  had  l)egun.  Among  her  children, 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  thoroughly  at  home,  writing  as  only 
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a  woinaTi  can.  The  way  in  which  the  orphan?  arc 
cast  on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  their  suffer- 
injrs,  and  tlieir  rescue  by  the  kind-hcart<'<l  inhabi- 
tant.- ot*  Oldtown,  ojjcn  a  congenial  field  for  the 
simple  pathos  she  is  bo  stron;f  in.  Tina  Percival,  in 
her  (juickness  and  intellivrcnce,  is  a  lovely  little  white 
Topsy.  Even  as  a  t  hild  she  has  her  way  with  ev- 
ery one  she  comes  in  contiict  with,  with  the  single 
exception  of  her  earlv  taskmi.xtress,  and  she  is  sure 
to  win  the  hearts  ol'  all  Mrs.  Stowe's  readers  as 
well.  A  benevolent  old  spinster,  Miss  Mehitable 
Rossiter.  adopts  the  child  in  fear  and  tremblin<r, 
reasonably  dreadin<jf  the  disaj)proval  of  a  stem  old 
domestic,  who  is  at  once  her  servant  and  mistress. 
But  Tina  twists  even  the  formidable  Polly  round 
her  little  fingers,  an<l  shakes  the  awful  despotism 
the  veteran  housekeeper  had  established  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  kitcho^  Tlie  child  is  a  mimic  by  na- 
ture, and  delights  t^puritan  parish  by  jicrformances 
whore  they  can  conscientiously  taste  something  of 
the  forbidden  delights  of  the  stage.  She  presses 
all  the  world  into  acting  in  her  private  theatri- 
cals, and  one  exquisite  scene  demonstrates  the  ab- 
ject stibserviency  to  which  she  had  broken  even  the 
grim  Polly.  The  children  were  getting  up  a  sort  of 
private  play  founded  on  the  history  of  Queen  Esth- 
er: — 

"  Tlio  {rri'iit  trouble  w:\s  to  find  a  ITanian,  but  as  the 
hanging  of  Hainan  was  inilisiwusable  to  any  proper 
moral  effect  of  tlic  tragedy,  Tina  jjctted  and  coaxed  and 
cajoled  old  Bose,  the  yellow  do;,'  of  our  establishment, 
to  undertake  the  j)art,  instructing  him  volubly  that  he 
must  sulk  and  look  cross  when  Slordccai  went  by,  —  a 
thing  which  Bose,  who  was  one  of  the  bcst-naturcd  of 
dogs,  found  difficulty  in  learning.  Bose  would  always 
insist  upon  sitting  on  his  haunches  in  his  fi-ee-and-easv, 
jolly  maimer,  and  lolling  out  his  red  touguc  in  a  style 
so  decidedly  jocular  as  utterly  to  spoil  the  effect,  till 
Tina,  reduced  to  desjMjration,  ensconced  herself  under  an 
old  ([uilted  petticoat  behind  him,  and  brought  out  the 
proiK-r  expression  at  the  right  moment  by  a  vigorous 
pull  at  his  tail.  Bose  was  a  dog  of  great  constitutional 
e<iuanimity,  l)Ut  there  were  .some  things  that  transcended 
even  his  jxiwcr  of  endurance,  and  the  snarl  that  he  gave 
to  Mordecai  was  held  to  be  a  triumj)haTit  success  ;  but 
the  thing  was  to  get  him  to  snarl  when  Tina  was  in 
front  of  him,  where  she  could  sec  it,  and  now  will  it  be 
Ix'licved  that  the  all-eomiucring  little  mischief-maker 
actually  kissed  and  flattered  and  bejugglcd  old  Tolly 
into  taking  this  part  behind  the  scenes  i  " 

Perhaps  it  was  but  natural  that  this  pi<juanie 
spoilt  child  should  become  less  interesting  if  not 
less  captivating  when  she  has  to  submit  herself  as 
she  grows  up  to  proprieties  and  conventionali- 
ties. As  a  girl  she  witches  every  one,  even  to  the 
uninflammable  old  divines  who  direct  her  studies; 
but  somehow,  if  she  has  much  of  a  heart,  we  never 
seem  to  get  at  it,  and  if  we  always  admire,  we  never 
feel  in  thorough  symjiathy  with  her.  Her  end  is  a  sail 
one.  She  is  captivated  by  the  showy  villain  of  the 
tale,  and  In-gins  on  the  very  aflernoou  of  her  wedding 
to  pay  the  i>enalty  of  her  failings  iu  a  shock  of  dis- 
illusion which  is  followed  by  long  years  of  wretched- 
ness. Not  until  we  are  taking  leave  of  her  at  the 
end  of  the  b(X)k  does  she  subside  into  peace  and  do- 
mestic ha|)pine8s  with  her  cousUmt  early  admirer, 
Horace  llolyoke.  To  ado])t  what  might  have  been 
the  language  of  her  Oldtown  friends  in  the  circum- 
stances, justice  is  finally  tenijxjred  with  mercy,  and 
so  far  all  is  right. 

Still,  we  cannot  help  thinking  Mrs.  Stowe  might 
have  made  better  use  of  a  subject  so  promising  by 
giving  us  glimpses  at  a  deeper  underflow  of  passion 


beneath  the  rinple  of  Tina's  caprices  an<l  gi-aces. 
Henry  Percival,  her  brother,  as  a  child,  is  little  less 
taking  than  his  sister,  and  his  steadfast,  unhesitat- 
ing faith  in  the  Almighty  love  and  mercy  is  brought 
in  as  an  admirable  foil  to  the  uncompromising 
teachings  and  j)racticc  of  the  Calvini-stic  dogmatism 
around  him.  Horace  Holvoke  himself  has  a  most 
felicitous  talent  for  Boswellizing  his  village  neigh- 
bors, and  letting  us  see  them  in  the  very  flesh  and 
spirit.  Everj'thing  that  is  tinged  with  local  color 
becomes  a  reality  to  us,  and  we  ^et  so  charmed 
with  the  company  of  the  country  finks  that  we  are 
loath  to  leave  them  for  more  distinguished  society. 
We  quit  the  homely  settlements  and  their  pure 
American  atmosphere  of  genuine  drollery  and  rough 
eloquence  to  find  ourselves  with  regret  back  among 
the  more  familiar  characters  of  our  ordinary  fictions. 
Fortunately  the  one  infinitely  predominates  over  the 
other,  and  we  see  but  little  more  of  tlie  latter  than 
suffices  tq  make  us  apjireciate  the  former.  In  the 
rich  and  brilliant  Ellery  Davenport,  with  his  foreign 
training  and  air  of  high  society,  wc  recognize  one 
of  our  acquaintances.  It  is  fair  to  remark,  however, 
that  even  him  Mrs.  Stowo  credits  with  an  individu- 
ality all  his  own.  His  absence  would  have  lefl  a 
blank  in  her  comprehensive  scheme  of  opinion,  and 
he  figures  as  the  representative  of  a  certain  school 
of  cultivated  rationalism,  a  novelty  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Great  Republic.  But  anv  one  of  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Oldtown  folks  could  ma'ke  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  every-day  novel.  If  there  is,  perhaps, 
some  unavoidable  iteration  in  the  theological  dia- 
logues and  disquisitions,  they  are  so  pregnant  with 
original  ideas  and  suggestions  throughout  that  one 
is  amply  repaid  for  reading  them  conscientiously. 
Then  Mrs.  otowe's  theological  teachings  are  height- 
ened and  lightened  by  the  drollest  little  episodes. 
As,  for  instance,  when  Horace,  moved  by  the  morbid 
curiosity  that  has  preyed  on  his  cliildish  mind, 
speculates  on  the  possible  consequences  of  a  horrible 
fonn  of  crime  until  he  is  compelled  to  commit 
it,  —  on  the  effect  of  uttering  the  awful  "  damn," 
instead  of  the  popular  "  dam."  Retiring  to  hazard 
the  daring  experiment  in  piivatc,  he  feels  degraded 
and  half  disappointed  when  no  signal  judgment 
follows  on  the  impiety.  "  The  Lord  appai-entlv 
did  not  think  him  worth  his  notice."  Yet  with  all 
this  treading  the  edge  of  groimd  so  delicate,  Mrs. 
Stowe  never  degenerates  into  profanity  nor  docs  she 
even  pass  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  Hers  is  a  book 
that  seduces  one  into  quotation,  and  you  lay  it  down 
afler  all  with  a  dissatisfied  feeling  that  your  quota- 
tions might  have  been  happier,  and  that  you  may 
have  only  done  the  author  injustice,  while  deluding 
your  readers  with  the  idea  that  you  have  been  mak- 
ing a  selection  of  her  gems. 
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IK   ElOHT   CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER   VI. 

"  I  8iiALL  go  to  St.  Brcaca's  to  look  after  that 
poor  fellow  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Hoskins  to  his 
wife,  ten  days  afler  Augustine's  return  home.  "  The 
fright  has  'sbbered  him  by  this  time,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  '  whistle  him  down  the  wind.'  " 

"  That 's  right,  John ;  and  find  out  what  upset 
him ;  he  '11  liave  told  his  motlier,  I  '11  be  bound. 
Old  Betty  has  heard  that  he  is  mad  after  that 
French  girl  at  the  Gray  House.  If  his  father  was 
like  any  one  else,  he  would  soon  settle  tlie  business, 
but  he  only  spoils  what  he  meddles  with ;  and  soft- 
s^Kiken  as 'he  is,  I  believe  Mrs.  Seeker  daren't  say 
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her  soul  'a  her  own.     I  hope  you  '11  brin^:  the  lad 
back  ;  tho  hou.si.'  is  not  the  same  without  him." 

♦' No.  I  miss  him,  I  can  tell  }0u,  and  I  doubt  if 
I  could  replace  liim  if  I  would.  I  shall  try  to  see 
his  mother  alone." 

Mr.  Iloskins's  fast-trotting  mare,  Jenny  Quick, 
carried  him  briskly  to  St.  Breaca's.  Mr.  Seeker 
was  readinjx  prayers,  —  Friday  ;  Augustine  had 
gone  with  him.  All  served  the  good  doctor's  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  Mrs.  Seeker  was  simplicity  itself,  he 
was  quickly  in  possession  of  all  the  information  he 
wanted. 

"  Just  as  I  feared,"  he  said  ;  "  but  keep  up  your 
spirits.  I  think  I  see  my  way,  but  I  won't. reckon 
lay  chickens  yet.  Tell  Augustine  that  Tm^'ife 
wants  him  to  come  to-morrow,  and  stay  till  Mon- 
day. She  has  forgotten  the  proportions  of  a  vile 
compound  of  senna,  (luassia,  and  ginger  which  he 
mixes,  and  she  persuaaes  some  poor  bodies  to  swal- 
low. You  can  let  him  know  that  I  am  not  savage. 
Poor  fellow  !  there  never  was  a  better  lad.  What 
a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  if  your  sex  would  let 
ours  alone  !  —  You  don't  like  that.  Never  mind. 
No  one  could  ever  suspect  you  of  weaving  snares 
for  a  poor  fool.  Kind  regards  to  Mr.  Seeker.  He 
does  n't  need  to  be  told  that  he 's  welcome  to  a 
glass  of  the  old  brown  sherry  as  often  as  he  '11  come 
tor  it.  —  I  can't  stay  to  see  him,  thank  you.  —  The 
big  boys  are  at  school,  I  suppose  ?  Those  are  fine 
bouncing  fellows;  you  ought  to  have  a  premium 
for  them." 

"Poor,  dear  fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Hoskins,  when 
her  husband  had  told  her  all  he  had  gleaned ;  "  no 
wonder  he  did  n't  know  what  he  was  about.  What 
a  pity  !  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Mousey  did  really  annoy 
her,  or  if  she  only  said  so  to  make  Augustine  jeal- 
ous ?  Whichever  way  it  was,  a  proper-minded  gu'l 
would  not  have  told  him  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but 
I  suppose  foreigners  can't  behave  decently.  Is  not 
Mrs.  Seeker  very  angry  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so.  The  quiet  little  woman  was 
like  a  sheep  stamping  at  a  big  dog,  by  way  of  pro- 
tecting her  laiub.  She  does  not  approve  of  the 
girl." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 
"  In  the  first  place,  I  won't  let  Seeker  go  back. 
She  can't  come  after  him  here.  I  must  watch  that 
he  does  no  mischief.  I  shall  tell  him  that,  of  course, 
she  cannot  stay  at  the  Gray  House,  and  that  he 
must  tell  her  to  give  notice  at  once." 
"  But  where  is  she  to  go  ?  " 
"  Why,  oddly  enough,  those  dear  old  maids  at 
Myldmouth  complained  to  me  only  yesterday  that 
people  were  gone  so  mad  after  French  (Jemima  in- 
terjected that  she  really  believed  they  thought  no 
other  language  was  spoken  in  heaven)  that  their 
school  was  going  down  for  want  of  a  resident  Pari- 
sian. They  dreaded  the  expense  of  bringing  one 
from  Paris,  or  even  London,  and  could  hear  of  none 
in  tlie  neighborhood.  I  shall  represent  Ma'amselle 
as  put  providentially  in  their  way.  I  'm  sure  they  '11 
bite."  Mrs.  Iloskins  shook  her  silvered  head,  and 
looked  doubtful.  "  Now,  that  I  call  straining  at 
gnats,  Sabina,"  said  her  husband.  '  "  1  'd  by  no 
means  send  the  girl  into  a  private  family^  for  there 
she  might  make  more  misery  ;  but  I  defy  her  to 
get  at  the  other  sex  while  she  is  under  Miss  Wise- 
man's whalebone  nde." 

"  But  she  may  injure  the  girls." 
"  I  don't  think  so,  upon  my  word.    I  really  be- 
lieve that  a  poacher  makes  a  good  keeper." 
"  Well,  I  hope  it  may  answer." 


"  At  all  events,  we'U  try." 

!Mrs.  Iloskins  threw  her  arms  round  Augustine's 
neck  when  he  returned,  and  Mr.  Iloskins's  eyes 
were  moist  when  he  gave  him  his  hand.  The  poor 
fellow  himself  was  choked  with  emotion  They 
comforted  him,  and  he  fell  into  their  views  readily ; 
and  before  he  went  to  bed  the  first  night,  he  wrote 
to  propose  the  plan  to  Jeanne,  and  his  lettter  ended 
thus:  "I  cannot  eat  or  sleep;  application  to  my 
business  is  simjily  impossible,  till  you  are  safe  with 
kind  good  women.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  be  lon^  before  I  can  give  my 
Jeanne  her  own  home,  but  1  want  to  be  fit  to  begin 
to  work  for  that  object.  ^Myldmouth  is  thirty  miles 
hence.  We  will  write  often,  and  hope  to  meet 
sometimes.  Can  you  guess  how  often  your  eyes 
float  befoi'e  me  V  how  often  I  hear  your  light  foot- 
step, the  nistle  of  your  prettjMdress  ?  All,  all,  so 
wonderfully,  so  indescribably"^ar.  How  cruel  it 
is  that  anything  approaching  to  a  decent  likeness  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  poor,  people  like  you  and  me  I 
But  if  I  had  yours,  I  should  waste  half  my  time  in 
pondering  over  it,  and  finding  it  unworthy  of  you. 
I  am  impatient  for  your  answer.  I  kiss  your  dear 
little  hands,  especially  that  mystical  finger,  and  am 
your  fondly  devoted 

"  Augustine  Secker." 
Jeanne  replied :  — 

"My  very  much  Loved, — I  have  kissed  your 
letter  over  and  over  again,  laid  my  cheek  on  it, 
tied  it  up  in  my  curls,  with  my  tears  wetted  it.  Of 
course  I  want  to  leave  this  odious  place.  I  have  all 
arranged.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Monsey,  and  said  to 
her  that  I  could  no  longer  stay.  She  said  I  was  in 
the  right,  and  she  would  speak  well  of  me.  Your 
friends  will  write  to  her  to  inquire  about  me, — 
that  is  the  proper  thing.  Oh !  I  do  want  to  go ; 
but  when  shall  I  see  you  ?  How  hard  it  is  to  love 
as  we  love,  and  be  separated  !  Is  not  this  life  very 
strange  and  miserable  ?  How  good  you  are  to  for- 
give me  all  the  harm  1  have  done  you!  Your 
mother  will  never.  But  you  will  not  change.  All 
the  books  say  how  inconstant  is  man ;  but  no,  you 
are  not.  You  will  never  break  the  heart  of  your 
Jeanne,  who  adores  you." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

The  Misses  Wiseman  engaged  Jeanne  to  go  to 
them  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  coach  in 
which  she  must  travel  passed  Mr.  Iloskins's  door 
daily.  He  and  his  wife  agreed  to  invite  her  to  stay 
two  days,  and  to  start  from  their  house.  They 
hoped  the  engagement  would  come  to  nothing,  but 
decided  that,  so  long  as  it  existed,  its  business  ought 
to  be  conducted  openly  and  respectably.  Preju- 
diced though  they  were,  Jeanne's  tact  brought 
them  to  the  admission  that  her  lover's  infatuation 
was  not  without  excuse.  He  was  very  happy. 
Her  coming,  a  guest,  where  he  lived,  seemed  an 
earnest  of  a  future  home  together.  She  was  going 
where  all  was  unexceptionable  and  every  one  good. 
She  had  made  a  favorable  impression,  and  he  might 
hope  to  welcome  her  back  again.  He  whistled  as 
he  stood  at  the  garden-gate,  watcliing  for  the  mail. 
He  had  never  thought  the  white  frost,  the  holly- 
berries,  the  robins,  the  early  sunsliine,  so  joyous. 
The  guard's  horn,  the  crack  of  the  whip,  the  steam 
even  from  the  horses,  all  was  cheerj';  and  the 
coach  was  empty,  and  would  be  for  the  next  stage. 
It  had  been  settled  that  he  should  go  so  far,  and 
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walk  back.  It  was  almost  like  starting;  on  one's  I 
l)ri(lal  tt>iu-.  That  Jeanne  was  subdued,  <j;ave  him, 
lor  iJiiee,  no  pain.  It  was  so  very  sweet  to  comfort 
lier  as  man  is  meant  to  comfort  woman,  and  to  be 
sure  that  she  was  sorry  to  part  from  liim.  The 
drive  seemed  stranjjely  short.  The  last  lovin;; 
wonls  were  exchanned,  the  last  kiss  was  given,  and 
Augustine  was  on  his  way  home.  He  walked  fast, 
as  a  young  man  with  ftiU  heart  and  busy  mind  does 
walk,  and  he  did  not  observe  the  ehanging  weather 
till  heavy  rain  began  to  fall.  He  was  very  warai, 
and  it  chilled  him.  He  had  no  umbrella,  and  was 
wet  through,  when  he  had  yet  four  miles  to  go. 
^Vhen  he  came  in,  Mr.  Hoskins  shook  his  head ; 
ill's.  Hoskins  sent  him  into  a  hot  bed,  and  gave  him 
stimulants ;  but  next  day,  and  many  days  after,  he 
was  feverish,  and  racked  with  pain.  "  He  has  no 
stamina,  and  his  mother's  family  arc  consumptive, 
and  this,  coming  after  all  his  worry,  is  serious.  If 
it  goes  to  his  lungs,  we  shall  not  save  him,"  said 
Mr.  Hoskins. 

If  there  was  one  person  more  odious  than  another 
to  the  Misses  Wiseman  of  Hayfield  House,  Myld- 
mouth,  it  was  a  flirt.  The  moment  they  saw  Jeanne, 
their  hearts  contracted,  and  tliey  would  have  rid 
themselves  of  her  at  once,  unexceptionable  as 
seemed  her  testimonials,  if  it  could  have  been  done 
honorably.  "  We  must  keep  her  for  a  quarter  be- 
fore we  give  her  notice,"  said  Miss  Margaret  to  her 
eldest  sister,  when  they  returned  fix)m  church  after 
Mademoiselle  Royer's  first  appearance  there  with 
them.  "  The  way  she  threw  those  great  eyes  of 
hers  all  round,  especially  on  that  youn^  curate,  was 
such  a  distraction  to  me,  that  I  could  think  of  noth- 
ing else.  I  have  no  more  idea  of  the  text  than  if 
I  had  not  heard  it ;  and  I  have  to  find  fault  by  and 
by  with  the  children  who  cannot  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  ihe  sermon !  " 

"  We  need  not  keep  her  so  long  as  that,"  returned 
her  sister,  "  unless  she  conduct  herself  well,  and 
that,  I  think,  is  very  improbable.  What  a  trial  it 
will  be  to  go  out  to  walk;  with.,  her  1  She  cannot 
stand,  hold  her  head,  use  her  handkercliief,  do  any- 
thing like  any  one  else.  She  is  an  embodiment  of 
vain  self-consciousness.  Nothing  can  be  worse 
than  her  example  for  the  elder  girls,  especially  as 
they  tliink  her  very  pretty,  and  have  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  her.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr. 
Hoskins  recommended  her  from  compassion,  or  to 
oblige  a  friend,  or  from  some  other  motive  which 
will  not  bear  investigation.  Very  unfair,  if  he 
did." 

"  I  will  set  Mrs.  Sharpe  to  try  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  her,"  said  Margaret ;  and  that  lady, 
visiting  a  great  deal,  was  not  long  in  ascertaining 
the  connection  between  the  French  girl  and  Mr. 
Hoskins's  handsome  assistant,  with  its  concomitant 
disagiTcables.  Tlienceforward,  the  sisters  could 
hardly  repress  a  wish  that  she  would  commit  her- 
self; l)ut  there  was  no  denying  that  she  was  clever, 
industrious,  and  peculiarly  obliging. 

Mr.  Seeker  bad  not  accepted  current  events; 
that,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  expected  from 
him.  Through  the  stispension  of  amity  with  the 
family  at  the  Gray  House,  he  lost  many  pleasant 
hours ;  and  though  he  was  addicted  to  expressions 
of  contemptuous  pity  for  men  or  women  who  had 
'•  no  resources  in  tnemselves,"  time  hung  heavily  on 
his  hands.  Taste  for  study  he  hatl  not ;  his  tem- 
perament was  inca|)able  of  concentration.  His 
j)arochial  work  was  light  between  Sundays,  for  the 
sick  —  and  he    did   not  resent  it  —  preferred  the 


Wesleyan  minister,  who  did  not  read  prayers  out 
of  a  book.  Even  when  he  was  good  tempered,  the 
inevitable  discomforts  of  his  p(X)r  home  irritated 
his  delicate  nerves  and  affronted  his  tastes  ;  and  it 
was  all  so  much  worse  in  winter.  In  summer 
evenings,  he  would  have  taken  long  rapfd  walks, 
while  his  imagination  ran  wild  in  framing  conver- 
sations never  to  be  held,  and  letters  never  to  be 
renuired.  He  was  very  sore  about  Augustine's 
sudden  summons  back  Dy  Mr.  Hoskins.  "  Had  I 
been  a  man  of  fortune,"  said  he,  "  or  even  the 
incumbent  of  a  small  living,  he  would  not  have 
presumed  to  treat  my  son  so."  When  he  became 
aware  that  Jeanne  lloyer  had  been  the  Hoskinses' 
guest,  he  declared  that  he  and  his  family  were 
victims  of  a  conspiracy  to  crush  them  to  the  dust. 
That  step  did  indeed  seem  unkind  even  to  gentle 
Mrs.  Seeker,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from  saying, 
"  I  never  would  have  believed  it ;  I  thought  they 
would  do  all  they  could  to  keep  her  out  of  his  way." 
It  is  very  difficult  to  do  good,  and  we  have  to 
mourn  sometimes  over  the  success  of  our  plans. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoskins  had  alienated  the  Seekers, 
displeased  the  Misses  Wiseman,  placed  Jeanne 
Rover  in  a  position  which  was  thoroughly  irksome 
to  her,  and  the  youth  whom  they  had  striven  to 
serve  was  dying  !  The  cold  caught  on  that  walk 
home  had  settled  on  his  lungs,  and  his  most 
attached  friends  had  provided  the  inducement  to 
take  the  walk,  had  even  proposed  it  to  him  ! 

Who,  that  is  not  very  young,  does  not  know  the 
deceitfulness  of  consumption?  Its  pauses,  its 
fluctuations,  its  hoi)efulness.  The  weather  is  to  be 
milder  or  steadier ;  something  unusual  or  unsus- 
pected in  the  case  or  tlie  constitution  will  be  de- 
veloped :  this  victim  will  certainly  not  die.  Some 
one  else  was  as  ill  —  worse  even  —  years  ago  ; 
had  at  first  identical  symptoms ;  and  look  at  him 
now !  Think  of  all  the  fine  healthy  men  he  has  out- 
lived ! 

Thus  had  Augustine  Seeker's  loving  watchers 
talked  when  May  came  ;  and  then  he  was  too  weak 
to  leave  his  bed.  He  had  gone  home  early  in 
April.  Mrs.  Hoskins  would  have  nursed  him ; 
but  he  wanted  his  motlier,  and  his  mother  wanted 
him.  The  women  understood  one  another  by  that 
time,  and  compromised.'  Mr.  Hoskins  was  to  see 
him  often ;  and  from  his  house  was  to  come  every 
comfort. 

"  The  one  thing  I  dread  daily  and  hourly,"  had 
the  poor  fellow  said,  "  is  mv  father's  tongue.  It 
would  not  be  intolerable  if  he  would  let  that  poor 
girl  alone;  but  to  be  bound  by  filial  duty  to  hear 
silently  all  that  he  says  and  insinuates  alxjut  her, 
is  maddening.  Setting  affection  aside,  she  is  a 
woman,  and  young  and  unprotected.  He  should 
reflect  that  Sophia  may  be  situated  some  day  as 
she  is." 

"  He  never  does  reflect,"  returned  the  mother,  in- 
cautiously :  "  he  would  not  hurt  your  feelings  if  ho 
did,  for  he  is  miserable  about  your  illness." 

"  And  yet  he  retards  my  recover)-  !  I  wonder  it 
does  not  occur  to  him  that  it  is  hard,  very  hard, 
for  us  never  to  see  one  another :  you  understand 
that,  though  you  don't  like  poor  Jeanne." 

"  I  can,  my  darling ;  and  I  will  never  say  a  word 
a^^ainst  her,  or  do  anything  that  vou  would  dis- 
like." 

Many  similar  conversations  had  these  two ;  and 
long  silences,  when  often  she  yearned  to  know  if 
he  were  aware  of  his  real  state,  or  if  she  or  anybody 
ouwht  to  tell  him.    If  his  father  had  been  like  her 
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i  1  •'  f  a  Christian  minister,  how  gently  he  would 
i.  r.ikcntlie  awt'ul   news!  how  soothingly  they 

wAui.ii  liave  read,  and  wept,  and  prayed  together  1 

Mr.  Iloskins  was  of  opinion  that  Augustine's  pro- 
li'3sional  knowledge  prevented  Ids  being  in  the 
«lark  ;  that  he  talked  cheerfully,  partly  to  keep  up 
his  mother's  spirits,  partly  because  self-dc^lusion 
wa.'!  contingent  on  the  disease.  A  bright  morning 
came,  when  he  wished  his  mother  would  air  his 
summer  clothes,  he  should  want  them  soon.  She 
tlid  air  them;  and  tlie  following  nirfit  was  far 
atlvanced  when  he  said,  abruptly,  "My  head  is 
becoming  very  odd  ;  read  the  seventeenth  of  St. 
John." 

She  did  read  it. 

"  Call  my  father.  —  Kiss  me." 

lie  was  gasping,  when  Mr.  Seeker  foil  on  his 
knees  by  tlie  bedside  sobbing,  "  My  boy,  my  first- 
born, has  it  come  to  this  ?  " 

"He  wants  to  kiss  you — quick,"  urged  the 
mother. 

lie  placed  his  cheek  close  to  the  trembling  lips, 
and  heard  their  last  utterance :  "  All  forgiven  — 
don't  be  unkind  —  poor  little  Jeanne ! " 

When  Jeanne  received,  in  a  kind  note  from  Mrs. 
Iloskins,  the  intelligence  of  Augustine's  death,  she, 
according  to  Miss  Wiseman,  "threw  herself  into 
violent  hysterics."  How,  that  lady  argued,  could  a 
girl,  who,  though  engaged,  and  aware  of  her  lover's 
illness,  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  best  of  her 
appearance,  and  did  all  she  could  to  attract  other 
men,  have  any  real  sorrow  for  his  death,  though  it 
lay  at  her  door  ?  But  Jeanne  waa  prostrate.  She 
had  loved  him  as  deeply  as  she  could  love  any  one, 
better  than  she  should  ever  love  again,  and  she 
knew  how  fondly  he  had  loved  her,  how  entirely 
he  had  believed  in  her.  She  was  sure  tbat  he  had 
<lied  without  regretting  that  he  had  known  her ; 
but  might  he  not,  disembodied,  be  aware  of  all  her 
duplicity  ?  Would  his  spirit,  reproachful,  though 
tender,  oe  near  her  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night  ? 
Would  not  an  intolerable  horror  smround  her  in 
the  darkness?  Death  had  never  confronted  her 
before;  it  had  been  an  indistinct  something  that 
happened  to  other  people,  —  no  affair  of  hers.  But 
here  was  a  man,  very  little  older  than  herself,  — 
full  of  vigor,  handsome,  —  dead !  and  if  he  had 
never  known  her,  he  might  still  be  living.  Again, 
she  had  been  taught  her  religion  early  and  care- 
fully. She  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that  she 
had  committed  a  deadly  sin  in  denying  it.  If  she 
had  been  true  to  it,  she  might  have  converted  this 
man  ;  he  would  have  listened  to  anything  she  said. 
But  she  had  led  him  to  believe  that  she  despised 
jKipery,  and  worshipped  with  him,  and  he  had  died 
without  thi'  sacraments ! 

But  the  Misses  Wiseman  could  guess  none  of 
this,  and  thought  she  was  acting,  and  had  "  no  pa- 
tience with  her."  On  the  following  morning  came 
a  letter  from  Lotty  Mousey,  saying  that  if  she  liked 
to  go  and  pay  a  visit  at  the  Gray  House,  mamma 
would  be  hanpy  to  see  her,  and  she  could  come  as 
soon  as  she  liked,  and  need  not  write ;  tliat  they, 
the  girls,  should  Imj  <ieliglited  to  have  her;  they 
had  no  new  governess,  and  Suzanne  was  generally 
cross,  and  they  were  very  dull.  Jeanne  kissed  the 
writing  over  and  over.  Anything  wAs  preferable 
to  the  Hayfield  House  rigid  routine.  It  would  be 
a  relief  to  get  away  from  the  place  where  she  had 
fu-st  realized  Augustine's  death.  Sh(^  felt  as  if  he 
ha<l  died  in  her  room.  Miss  Wiseman  made  no 
difTicuUy  about  her  going;  and  when   she   asked 


how  long  she  could  be  spared,  said  that  it  need  not 
be  decided  then,  —  tliat  she  would  write  to  her. 
So  ;he  started  by  the  mail. 

When  she  reached  St.  Breaca's  next  morning, 
the  church-bell  was  tolling.  She  guessed  ^yr  what 
purpose;  and  when  she  entered  the  Gray  House, 
there  were  more  hysterics ;  and  Mrs.  Monsey  said 
that  people  who  were  violent  in  their  -grief  soon 
got  over  it.  Iler  daughters  were  very  compassion- 
ate ;  and  Suzanne  showed  an  amount  of  kindness 
to  the  iX)or  girl  which  she  had  never  shown  for  her 
before,  and  put  her  to  bed,  and  stayed  with  her  till 
sleej)  came. 

!Next  day  she  was  well  enough  to  send  for  mate- 
rials, and  begin  making  moimiings.  She  was  a 
born  milliner,  and  it  suited  her  taste  as  well  as  her 
pocket  to  make  her  own  clothes.  No  one  whom 
she  could  afford  to  employ  would  have  adapted 
them  so  skilfully  to  her.  She  put  a  widow's  cap 
into  a  coquettish  bonnet ;  and  havin<T,  according  to 
Mrs.  Iloskins's  advice,  written  to  ask  IMrs.  Seeker 
to  let  her  call  on  her,  she  set  out  with  that  purpose 
on  the  day  fortnight  of  Augustine's  burial.  The 
last  time  she  had  walked  to  the  house  had  been 
with  his  father,  and  his  evident  aduikation  had 
been  acceptable  to  her  vanity.  "  The  foolish  old 
man  has  never  forgiven  me  for  preferring  his  son," 
said  she  to  herself.  But  shame  and  sorrow  op- 
pressed her  as  she  went  on,  and  her  knees  were 
weak  and  her  heart  was  sick  when  she  reached  the 
door.  It  helped  her,  and  indeed  every  one,  that 
Mr.  Seeker  was  at  home,  and  that,  acting  as  he 
conceived  "  a  perfect  gentleman  and  man  of  the 
world  "  should  act  in  such  circumstances,  he  talked 
on  indifferent  and  trifling  subjects.  They,  on  the 
brink  of  tears,  Qould  not.  Miss  Seeker  and  Sophia 
had  kissed  her,  and  she  had  whispered  to  each : 
"  Pity  me,  and  try  to  forgive  me  " ;  but  she  could 
say  nothing  of  the  kind  to  him.  By  and  by,  in  a 
thick  voice,  she  asked  if  she  might  look  among 
Augustine's  ]>aper8  for  her  letters  to  him.  Mrs. 
Seeker  started,  and  replied  that  none  of  his  things 
had  been  touched  yet,  meaning  to  convey  that  she 
could  not  yet  bear  to  do  anything  with  them  ;  but 
Jeanne  did  not  understand,  and  suggested  timidly 
that  perhaps  Miss  Seeker  would  go  with  her  into 
his  room,  and  stay  with  her  while  she  found  them. 
So  they  went.  As  soon  as  they  were  there,  the 
awful  sense  of  death  present,  which  Jeanne  hoped 
she  had  shaken  off,  rushed  over  her,  and  with  it 
came  tenderness  and  compunction.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  cried  aloud.  Mr.  Seeker 
had  expected  "  a  scene  "  —  rather  wished  for  it,  in 
fact;  the  softness  evoked  by  Ids  dying  son's  last 
words  had  passed  for  the  time,  and  his  inferior 
nature  predounnated.  In  a  uunute  he  was  at  the 
bedside,  with  cruel  indifference  in  his  eyes  and 
voice. 

"  Dear  Miss  Royer,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  wife  and 
children  whom  I  cannot  allow  to  be  excited  in  this 
manner.  They  have  suffered  very  much  lately,  as 
you  are  aware.  You  must  let  me  take  you  into 
die  other  room.  You  may  rely  upon  my  sending 
your  letters  to  you." 

She  submitted,  cowed,  and  said  she  would  go. 
He  made  no  opposition;  but  Sophia's  soft  voung 
heart  was  touched,  and  she  was  about  to  ofier  to 
walk  with  her,  when  a  stem  glance  from  her  father, 
and  a  warning  one  from  her  mother,  checked  her. 
"Poor  little  thing,"  she  said  afterwards;  "I  could 
not  bear  her  going  alone ;  she  looked  so  young,  so 
childish,  except  her  eyes,  in  that  cap ;  and  she 
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must  have  been  very  miserable.'*  Yes,  she  was; 
quite  as  miserable  as  cuipable.  As  she  chose  back 
streets,  that  she  mi":ht  wee})  unheeded  bcliind  her 
thick  veil,  she  brealTu-(I  air  detiled  by  stale  tobacco 
an<l  refuse  of  fish ;  sijualid  children  quarrelled  for 
distrusting  ti'itk-s,  ami  women  scolded  as  they  scold 
only  in  low  miirine  districts.  Farther  on  —  it  was 
low  water  —  the  black  timbers  ol"  the  pier,  and  the 
mud  ill  the  sliipwTijifhts*  yards,  suggested  to  her 
disturbed  imagination  horrors  going  on  secretly  in 
lately  filled  graves.  The  dogs  at  the  Gray  House 
barked  savagely  till  she  was  admitted,  and  slunk 
away  snarling  afterwards.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monsey 
were  wrangling  in  the  drawing-room,  their  daugh- 
ters keeping  out  of  the  way  in  their  bedrooms. 
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CUAPTEIJ   VIII. 

"Tell  me  if  you  think  this  will  do,  Mai^aret," 
said  Miss  "Wiseman  to  her  sister  a  fortnight  later, 
giving  her  a  note  to  read :  — 

"  Dear  Miss  Roykr,  —  My  sister  and  I  arc  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  both  to 
you  and  ourselves  that  you  do  not  return  hither. 
We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  write  more 
explicitly,  and  we  enclose  the  amount  of  salarv 
which  would  be  due  to  you  if  you  remained  witli 
us  three  months  from  the  present  date.  We  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  for  a  receipt,  and  glad  to  find 
that  the  luggage  you  left  reaches  you  safely :  we 
forward  it  tOKlay,  carriage  paid.  Should  you  think 
it  expedient  to  refer  to  us,  we  will  state  that  you 
are  fully  competent  to  teach  your  own  language, 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  industry. 
*'  I  remain  yours  truly, 

"  LUCRETIA  WisEMAX." 

Another  blow  !  Not  that  she  regi-etted  that  for- 
mal establishment,  but  it  threw  her  completely  on 
the  Monseys,  and  she  had  perceived  that  they  did 
not  wish  her  to  stay  long.  Mrs.  Monsey  had  spoken 
more  than  once  of  her  return  to  Hayfield  House 
as  a  fact  to  be  speedily  accomplished.  She  knew 
that  the  whole  family  watched  her  while  she  read 
the  note,  received  at  breakfast.  She  must  tell  them 
its  purjwrt,  because  her  boxes  would  arrive.  Lay- 
ing it  before  Mrs.  Monsey,  she  said,  "  More  trouble 
for  me." 

"  Very  provokin";,  indeed,"  was  her  observation, 
as  she  passed  it  to  her  husband. 

He  read  it  slowly.  "  Deuced  awkward,  upon  my 
word,  Mademoiselle.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
Mrs.  Monsev  and  I  were  lamenting  that  circum- 
stances would  prevent  our  offering  you  a  bed  for 
more  than  a  week  longer.  I  should  recommend 
your  advertising.  Or  what  do  you  think  of  return- 
ing to  Paris  ?  Your  English  experiment  has  not 
been  successful ;  and  no  doubt  vou  have  friends 
there  who  could  take  care  of  you  for  a  time." 

It  was  no  siu-pri<e,  but  bitterly  painful.  A 
shadow  darkened  her  pale  face,  and  she  said, 
"  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Monsey,  I  will  take  a  long  walk, 
and  consider  what  1  had  better  do."  She  left  the 
room. 

"  I  shall  be  .glad  when  she  is  safely  off  the 
premises,"  remarked  Mr.  Monsey.  "  It  was  con- 
I'ounded  folly  to  bring  her  here.  I  can't  imagine 
what  possessed  you  to  do  it.  The  girl  is  ill,  and 
desperate.  A  pretty  business  it  would  be  if  she 
had  a  fever  in  the  house,  or  took  it  into  her  head  to 
destroy  herself." 

"  I  wish  you  would  n't  say  such  horrid  things, 


Arthur;  you  make  me  quite  nervous.  I  asked 
her  here  to  please  the  girls  ;  they  were  wild  to  have 
her  and  it  made  a  little  chancre  for  thorn." 

Jeanne  kept  U'.ixrs  back  til!  she  reached  her  room, 
then  let  them  flow  passionately  for  a  M-hile.  She 
bathed  her  face,  took  a  strong  dose  of  lavender, 
wrote  a  receipt  for  Miss  Wiseman,  and  two  letters. 
Next  she  took  a  packet  from  her  desk,  put  it  in 
her  pocket,  and  dressed  to  go  out.  Lotty  looked 
in,  and  asked  if  she  should  go  with  her.     • 

"  No,  dear ;  thank  you  ;  I  should  be  a  wretched 
companion  tOKlay,  and  I  could  not  make  any  plans 
if  I  had  you  to  talk  to." 

"  Well,  don't  be  longer  away  tlian  yon  can  help," 
said  the  good-natured  girl,  kissing  her.  "  If  we  are 
to  lose  you  so  soon,  we  must  make  the  most  of 
you." 

Out  of  that  desolate  house,  and  away ;  first  to 
Augustine's  grave.  It  had  been  her  intention  to 
place  a  headstone  there  as  soon  as  she  could  afford 
it.  The  act  would  soothe  her,  and  be  some  repara- 
tion to  his  family.  Had  he  lain  where  no  one 
could  see  her,  she  would  have  thrown  herself  on 
the  ground,  reproached  herself,  and  implored  his 
pardon  and  pity  aloud ;  but  the  churchyard  was 
overlooked  on  one  side,  and  hundreds  of  eyes 
might  watch  her.  She  did  not  stay  long ;  she 
wanted  solitude:  wanted  to  be  where  there  was 
no  indication  of  human  existence.  It  was  easy  to 
indulge  the  feeling.  Just  round  a  promontory 
nothino:  could  be  seen  but  the  little  bay  and  its 
beautiml  wild  coast.  The  tide  was  high,  the  day 
calm.  She  scrambled  down  into  a  cove  where  she 
and  Augustine  had  often  sat  and  talked.  She  re- 
membered that  the  last  time  tliey  were  there  together 
she  had  thought  as  she  looked  down  into  the  clear 
placid  depth,  and  watched  the  graceful  sea-plants 
waving  gently,  as  if  they  sought  to  prolong  to  the 
utmost  their  enjoyment  of  the  delicious  water, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  wearj'  Avretches  sprang  into 
such  places  to  end  their  woes.  She  had  even  said 
so  to  him,  and  he  hatl  shaken  his  head,  and  replied, 
"  A  bad  thought,  my  sweet :  depend  upon  it,  suicide 
is  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  —  don't  try  to  throw 
any  poetry  over  it." 

And  she  had  really  wondered,  and  returned, 
"  Now,  I  can't  see  that ;  I  can  see  that  it  is  horrible 
to  take  another's  life,  but  one's  own  —  " 

"  Is  not  one  's  own,  my  Jeanne,  and  taking  it  is 
the  sin  which  j)uts  repentance  out  of  the  sinner's 
power.     See  how  that  aggravates  its  wickedness." 

Why  did  she  think  of  this  at  that  moment  ? 
she  asked  herself.  Was  it  an  impulse  of  grace 
beckoning  her  to  the  onlv  safe  course  left  ?  Return 
to  Paris,  candid  avowaf  of  her  faults,  meek  sub- 
mission to  their  consequences,  commencement  of  a 
life  in  which  gratification  of  vanity  and  worldly 
aggrandizement  should  not  be  principles  of  action. 
"It  is  not  in  me,"  her  min<l  went  on  ;  "I  cannot  do 
it.  I  was  born  for  pleasure,  bom  to  be  admired, 
loved,  worslypped ;  I  am  fit  for  nothing  else,  and 
all  this  is  denied  me,  — there  is  no  patient  drudge  in 
me."  She  Uwk  out  the  packet  she  had  brought,  — 
Augustine's  letters  to  her,  hers  to  him.  She  kissed 
his,  read  some  of  her  own,  torn  them  all  as  small 
as  possible,  and  scattered  them  to  the  sea.  She 
was  cold ;  she  got  up  and  walked  t<i  and  fro  the 
little  beach  as  fast  as  the  sliingle  would  let  her. 
llien  she  thought  she  would  like  to  look  at  St. 
Breaca's,  and  began  to  climb  a  high  rock  whence 
part  of  the  town  could  be  seen.  She  was  near 
the  summit  when   her  foot   flipped,   and  she  fell 
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backwards.  She  shrieked  with  all  her  stn-n^th, 
and  stretched  out  eajjer  agonized  hands.  In  vain  ! 
Her  skull  was  fractured  in  her  descent,  and  the  sea 
received  her  a  battered  corpse. 

Men  in  a  distant  fishing-vessel  heard  her  last 
crv,  wondered  wliat  it  was,  then  supposed  they 
had  fancied  it,  but  remembered  it  with  terrible 
surmises  when,  three  or  four  weeks  later  the  county 
])aper  mentioned  the  finding  of  a  woman's  body 
some  mil«s  down  the  coast.  It  defied  recognition, 
and  was  buried  by  the  parish,  after  a  verdict  of 
"  Found  Drowned." 

Jeanne  had  left  a  letter  on  her  dressing-table, 
directed  to  Mr.  Monsey,  but  placed  under  the  look- 
ing-glass, in  order  that  it  might  not  be  found  too 
soon.     She  said  :  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Moxsey,  —  I  will  not  intrude  longer 
on  your  hospitality.  I  enclose  you  a  letter  which 
will  explain  my  intentions.  When  you  have  read 
it,  will  you  have  it  posted?  I  cannot  write  it 
twice,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that  you  need 
not  fear  my  troubling  you  any  more.  I  will  only 
ask  you  to  order  all  that  I  have  left  in  your  house 
to  be  given  to  Suzanne.  I  remain  yours  truly, 
"  Jeanne  Royer." 

The  letter  was  directed, — "  Madame  Royer,  Poste 
Restante,"  Paris.     It  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"When  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  dead,  and 
there  will  be  no  clew  to  me.  I  am  ill,  wretched, 
mad  perhaps.  Those  women  have  forbidden  me  to 
return  to  them.  I  cannot  stay  in  this  house. 
Where  shall  I  go  ?  Tliere  is  no  place  in  the  world 
for  me.  The  good  do  not  trust  me  ;  the  bad  do 
not  want  me.  It  is  not  easy  to  forgive  you  for  be- 
ing my  mother ;  but  I  try  to  do  so,  for  I  believe 
that  you  have  loved  me.    Farewell. 

"  Jeaxxe." 

Mr.  Monsey  was  not  much  surprised,  —  not 
shocked,  but  verj'  uncomfortable  during  the  suc- 
ceeding fortnight,  lest  the  unhappy  girl's  remains 
should  be  brought  to  his  house. 

Madame  Royer  had  a  fever,  which 'reduced  her 
to  the  gates  of  dt-ath  ;  and  after  her  recovery,  de- 
voted herself  humbly  to  works  of  mercy. 

Mrs.  Seeker  and  the  Hoskinses  grieved  for  Jeanne, 
as  the  thoughtful  and  feeling  ought  to  grieve  for 
one  so  pitifully  wrecked. 

It  has  been  stated  that  even  the  most  terrible 
husbands  have  soft  moments.  Mrs.  Seeker  took 
advantage  of  such  an  interval,  —  with  what  object 
is  not  evident, — to  represent  to  hers  that  had  he 
been  influenced  by  her,  and  avoidi-d  the  Monseys, 
Augustine  might  be  living  and  prosperous,  and 
Jeanne  Royer,  differently  circumstanced,  might 
have  turned  out  well.  "  But,  my  dear  child,"  said 
she  to  Sophia,  "  it  is  really  of  no  use  whatever  to 
talk  to  your  father :  he  cannot,  or  will  not  see 
anything  as  any  one  else  does.  All  1  could  get 
out  of  him  was,  '  Very  logical  indeed,  Mrs.  Seeker. 
Upon  my  word,  I  congi-atulate  you;  your  conclu- 
sions are  so  perfectly  satisfactory  to  yourself. 
Now,  for  me,  I  confess  humbly  that  whenever  1  med- 
dle with  cause  and  effect  I  get  completely  adrifl.' " 
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DOMESTIC  SERVICE  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
THE  NOVELIST. 

When  a  certain  advanced  school  of  philosophy 
has  had  its  wav  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  fidelity 
as  a  virtue.     It  will   be  gone  out  of  tashion  as  a 


half-developed  canine  phase  of  humanity.  In  the 
mean  while,  however,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  novel- 
ist, and  will  continue  so  to  be  as  long  as  there  is 
a  craving  in  people  to  be  loved  and  looker*  up  to 
for  something  unearned  and  beside  their  merits. 
When   once   the   gauge   of  desert  comes   in,   the 

Eroudest  and  vainest  has  an  inner  qualm  and  shrinks 
ack  to  another  standard.  We  like  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  something  in  us  and  about  us, 
independent  of  our  occasional  lapses,  that  insures 
not  only  obedience  but  willing  submission.  It  is 
pleasant  to  escape  the  penetrative  scrutiny  of  equals 
by  withdrawing  into  a  region  where  our  will  is  law, 
not  only  because  it  is  strongest,  but  because  it  is 
ours,  and  therefore  taken  for  granted,  where  we 
may  repose  upon  a  deference  that  accepts  our  defi- 
nitions of  right  as  unquestionable.  It  is  this  feel- 
ing that  makes  the  jwrtrait  of  a  faithful  servant 
always  attractive.  A  sort  of  virtue  is  there  de- 
))icted  which  is  admirable  in  its  self-denial,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  no  heavy  demands  on  our  own 
practice.  No  doubt  the  very  nature  of  service 
implies  the  duty  of  some  suppression  of  tlie  critical 
faculty  on  the  part  of  him  who  serves.  Tlie  mas- 
ter may  judge  his  man,  Avhere  the  man  had  best 
not  judge  his' master.  Blind  loyalty,  once  the  gen- 
tleman's fidelity,  we  may  be  said  to  have  outgrown 
as  a  political  virtue,  but  we  still  delight  to  see  it 
])ortrayed  as  a  domestic  one.  Hence,  whenever 
fiction  condescends  to  delineate  service  at  all,  to 
hold  up  examples  of  it  for  our  admiration,  it  is  in 
the  exhibition  of  a  blind,  unreasoning  fidelity. 

Even  comedy,  the  recognized  form  of  satire  on 
human  folly  and  baseness,  makes  the  servant  — 
greedy  and  grasping  as  he  is  —  take  his  view  of 
life  from  his  master,  and  run  personal  risks  to 
serve  him.  But  it  is  in  the  novel  that  we  must 
look  for  the  passion  of  fidelity  set  off  by  the  humors 
which  make  delineations  of  om*  social  inferiors  so 
especially  stimulating  to  self-esteem.  It  is  in  tlie 
novel  that  we  may  see  how  dear  to  the  heart  of 
man  is  the  notion  of  being  the  object  of  an  unrea- 
soning, instinctive  faithfulness.  A  hero  is  twice  a 
hero  with  his  inseparable  follower,  comic  or  tragic, 
whether  that  hero  be  ]\Ir.  Pickwick,  with  Sam  Wel- 
ler  qualifying  himself  to  be  still  his  master's  body 
servant  in  the  Fleet,  or  old  Caleb  Balderstone 
starving  and  thievinir  for  his  master's  credit  in  the 
bleak  tower  of  Wolf's  Crag.  It  only  needs  the 
vivid  impersonation  of  a  servitor  so  in  love  with 
service  that  he  shall  without  effort,  without  think- 
ing of  sacrifice,  have  no  private  interests  —  or  else, 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  a  struggle,  make 
them  give  place  to  his  master's  —  to  excite  in  the 
reader's  mind  a  very  jieculiar  gratification.  Old 
Orlando,  who  so  well  exemplified  the  constant  ser- 
vice of  the  antique  world  when  servants  sweated 
for  duty  not  for  inced,  did  it  without  requiring  a 
return,  but  looked  forward  to  tlie  time  as  simply 
inevitable 

"  When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  be  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  ia  corners  tlu-own." 

It  is  80  recognized  a  feature  of  the  conventional 
servitor  to  have  no  plans  for  the  future,  that  it  is 
made  a  trait  in  the  venal  crew  of  "  High  Lite  below 
Stairs  "  that  one  thinks  himself  sure  of  a  jilacc  in 
the  Custttms,  and  a  selfish  couple  look  forward  to 
keeping  a  public-house  together.  So  entirely  are 
we  removed  from  inconvenient  personal  ani)lications 
in  these  fancy  pictures  of  self^ievotion,  that  we  ex- 
])ect  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  master's  interests 
should  be  always  uj)pennost.     The  ideal  retainer 
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need  not  be  perfect ;  if  his  sins  are  committed  for 
his  chiff,  he  finds  ns  lenient  judges.  Evervbodv 
sympathizes  with  the  "  savage  fidelity  "  of  Elspeth 
of  the  Craigbumfoot,  in  which  she  found  a  stern 
and  stubborn  satisfaction.  "  No  man  in  old  time 
parted  frae  his  chief  for  love  of  gold  or  of  gain,  or 
of  right  or  of  wrang."  She  had  served  the  head  of 
(Jlonallan  as  she  was  retjuired  to  serve  her.  "None 
shall  say  1  betrayed  my  mistress,  though  it  were  to 
pave  my  soul." 

A  thoroughgoing  popular  novel  constantly  owes 
its  popularitv  to  the  relation  between  master  and 
servant.  "\Vliat  would  Robinson  Crusoe  be  without 
his  man  Friday  ?  What  would  Sterne's  Uncle 
Tobv  be  apart  from  Corporal  Trim,  his  master's 
hum'ble  double,  —  nurse,  dog,  and  confidant  in  one, 
—  with  always  a  thought  'oetween  them :  — 

"  Trim !  said  my  Uncle  Toby  after  he  had  lighted 
his  pijK}  and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whiffs,  —  Trim 
came  in  front  of  his  master  and  made  his  bow,  — 
my  Uncle  Toby  smoked  on  and  said  no  more.    Cor- 

Ecjral !  said  my  Uncle  Toby, — the  Corporal  made 
is  bow,  —  my  Uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  further, 
but  finished  Ids  pipe.  Trim  f  said  my  Uncle  Toby, 
I  have  a  project  in  my  head." 

For  our  part  it  wouM  be  a  bore  to  have  to  wait 
upon  the  slow  smoky  workings  of  another  man's 
brain,  but  Trim  is  supposed  to  like  it.  Tlie  whole 
fits  in  with  the  ideal  nuich  better  than  if  Trim  had 
had  even  the  most  retiring,  modest  interests  of  his 
own,  which  could,  not  fail  to  make  indefinite  sus- 
pense on  his  master's  cogitations  irksome.  Sam 
Weller  is  for  the  same  reason  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  modern  creations ;  his  wit  would  noftell  half 
as  much  without  his  exuberant  and  jealous  fidel- 
ity:— 

"  I  could  serve  that  gentleman  till  I  fell  down 
dead,"  says  the  repentant  Job.  "  I  say,"  said  Sam, 
"  I  '11  trouble  you,  my  friend  —  none  o'  that.  None 
o'  that,  I  say,  young  feller.  No  one  serves  him  but 
me." 

And  when  Mr.  Pickwick  wants  to  settle  him  in 
life  with  his  Mary,  not  even  love  offers  a  moment's 
temptation :  — 

"  If  you  want  a  more  polished  sort  o'  feller,  well 
and  good,  —  have  him ;  but  vages  or  no  vages,  no- 
tice or  no  notice,  board  or  no  board,  lodgin'  or  no 
lodgin',  Sam  Weller  as  you  took  from  the  old  inn 
in  the  Borough  sticks  to  you  come  what  come  may  ; 
and  let  everythin'  and  everybody  do  their  wery 
fiercest,  nothin'  shall  ever  perwent  it." 

All  this,  though  not  according  to  our  experience, 
sounds  an  excellent  recipe  for  making  life  easy,  and 
is  appreciated  accordingly. 

Scott  delights  in  portraying  the  manners  of  do- 
mestic service.  He  docs  not  often  venture  to  attrib- 
ute to  a  fellow-countryman  an  absolute  deadness  to 
personal  considerations,  but  he  does  not  care  to  paint 
an  unfaithful  servant ;  and  he  had  a  jjower  in  him- 
self of  creating  stronj  attachments  in  tliose  who 
served  him,  w^liich  justified  his  portraits.  Tlie 
astute  Cuddie  throws  himself  into  the  lion's  very 
clutches  when  with  blundering  gallantry  he  seeks 
the  aid  of  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons  for  his 
master  in  the  hands  of  fanatics.  Tlie  incomparable 
Jenny  will  run  more  hazards  for  her  mistress's  sake 
than  for  her  own.  Richie  Moniplies,  pragmatical 
as  he  is,  is  profuse  of  his  newly  gained  wealth  in 
his  master's  service,  as  well  as  faithful  under  diffi- 
culties ;  and  even  the  self-seeker  Andrew  Fairser- 
viee  waits  with  real  zeal  on  his  rescued  voung 
master  in  that  funereal  "  stand  o'  claes  "  which  he 


had  thought  fit  to  onler  on  his  8up{)osed  death. 
The  antiquary,  to  be  sure,  has  an  unfavorable 
experience  to  report  which  influences  his  view  of 
the  qiiestion  :  — 

"  Why  did  the  boy  Tarn  Rintherout,  wiiom  at  iliv 
wise  sister!*  instigation  I,  with  e(}ual  wisdom,  took 
upon  trial,  —  why  did  he  pilfer  ajiples,  take  birds'- 
nests,  break  glasses,  and  ultimately  steal  my  spec- 
tacles, except  that  he  felt  that  noble  emulation 
which  swells  in  the  bosom  of  the  masculine  sex, 
which  has  conducted  him  to  Flanders  with  a  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulders,  and  doubtless  will  promote 
him  to  a  glorious  halberd,  or  even  to  the  gallows  ; 
and  why  does  this  girl,  his  full  sister,  Jenny  Rin- 
therout, move  in  the  same  vocation  with  sate  and 
noiseless  step,  shod  or  unshod,  soft  as  tlie  paw  of  a 
cat,  and  docile  as  a  spaniel  ?  Why  ?  But  because 
she  is  in  her  vocation." 

Tliis  might  seem  to  degrade  the  virtue  of  which 
we  speak  in  (juite  a  modem  spirit,  but  that  we  are 
informed  economical  considerations  prejudiced  the 
speaker;  and  besides,  all  boys  occupy  •  distinct 
place  in  fiction.  Tlie  boy  is  universally  thrown 
over,  and  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  father  and  the 
man.  Even  Bailey  Junior  has  no  attachments,  but 
transfers  himself  from  mistress  to  master  solely  for 
his  own  pleasure. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  fascinating  this 
absolute  disregard  of  personal  interests,  which  we 
understand  by  "  fidelity,"  is  to  American  writers. 
The   New  England  help  knows  nothing   of  it  of 
course,  and  never  will.     The  best  white  servant 
there  avowedly  considers  her  own  convenience,  and 
prospects  first,  and  will  leave  her  employer  at  any 
pinch  Avhen  her  end  is  served ;  but  fiction  has  the 
negro,  —  has  had,  we  should  rather  say,  —  in  whom 
to  personify  an  entire  self-abnegation.  Old  Tiff",  one 
of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  best  characters,  tliough 
not  quite  so  familiar  to  English  readers  as  Uncle 
Tom,  has  no  private  feelings  of  pleasure,  pain,  or 
pride.     It  is  impossible  to  please  or  hurt  him  in  liis 
own  person.     lie  lives  in  the  consequence  of  the 
"  Pe\'tons,  one  of  the  fustest  families  in  Old  Vir- 
ginny,"  to  whom  he  had  belonged  ;  he  has  no  sen- 
sitiveness that  is   not  connected   with   them;   he 
works  and  slaves  for  their  descendants,  and  teaches 
their  children  manners  by  setting  himself  up  as  a 
scarecrow  and  warning ;  and  we  should  feel  it  (juite 
a  falling  off  if  he  exjiected  even  thanks  in  return 
for  tliis   wholesale   self-dedication.     Mr.    Wendell 
Holmes  has  a  picturesque  old  negress  of  the  same 
type,  granddaughter  of^  a  cannibal  chief,  wlio  wor- 
ships with  soul,  body,  and  instinct  the  mysterious 
Elsie  Venner,  living  in  her  movements,  watcliing 
her  night  and  day  with  lynx-like  observance,  and 
dying  on  her  grave,  as  part  of  her  duty,  when  lur 
task  was  done.     In  contrast  w^ith  this  self-anniliilu- 
tion  the  same  story  gives  us  in  Abel  a  resjK-ctabk' 
representative  of  the  New  England  "  hired  man," 
who,  having  sold  his  time  to  the  doctor,  toak  can- 
to fulfil  his  half  of  the   bargain,  but  could  never 
stand  the  word  "  servant,"  or  consider  himself  the  in- 
ferior of  the  "high  contracting  parties,"  making  up 
his  mind  to  dismiss  the  old  gentleman  (his  master) 
if  he  did  not  behave  himself. 

There  is  a  sjinpathy  between  this  view  of  the 
subject  and  that  taken  by  the  disciples  of  progress 
amongst  ourselves.  With  them  die  virtue  of  fideli- 
ty takes  but  a  low  stand  ;  subservience  to  one  per- 
son being  supposed  to  dilute  U)  nothing  the  sense 
of  duty  we  owe  to  society  at  large,  whetJier  that 
oite  be  husband  or  master.     The  author  of"  Felix 
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1!'  '    ■■  -  ns  ;tu  unsvmpatliiziug^ but  very  oluver 

;ii  a  rt'tniuers  fidelity  in  Denner,  the  mis- 

II  ......    Trnnsomc's   devoted  servant;  one  o{ 

ill.  ~    ••  faithful  creatures  "  whom  the  aristocracy  of 
iiiaiikiiid  find  so  useful  to  their  needs  :  — 

*'  ITie  physical  contrast  between  the  tall,  eagle- 
fiuxnl,  dark-eyed  ladv  and  the  little  peering  wait- 
ing-woman, who  had  been  round-featured  and  of 
])ale  mealy  comi)lexion  from  her  youth  uj),  had 
doubtless  had  a  strong  induence  in  determining 
Dt-nner's  feeling  towards  her  mistress,  which  was  of 
that  worshipful  sort  paid  to  a  goddess  when  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  or  likely  that  a  goddess 
should  be  very  moral.  There  were  different  orders 
of  beings,  —  so  ran.  Denner's  creed,  —  and  she  be- 
longed to  another  order  than  that  to  which  her 
mi  stress  belonged.  She  had  a  mind  as  sharp  as  a 
needle,  and  would  have  seen  through  and  through 
the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  a  bom  servant  who  did 
not  submissively  accept  the  rigid  fate  which  had 
given  her  born  suj)eriors.  Denner  identified  her  own 
dignity  with  that  of  her  mistress.  She  was  a  hard- 
headed  godless  little  woman,  but  with  a  character  to 
I>e  reckoned  on  as  you  reckon  on  the  qualities  of  iron." 

The  same  almost  animal  inferiority  of  nature  makes 
Harold  Transome's  Dominic  in  this  story  the  valua- 
ble servant  he  is  :  — 

"  O,  he  is  one  of  those  wonderftil  Southern  fellows 
that  make  one's  life  easy.  He  's  of  no  country  in 
particular.  I  don't  know  whether  he  's  most  of  a 
Jew  or  Greek,  or  Italian  or  Spaniard.  He  speaks 
five  or  six  languages,  one  as  well  as  another.  He 
's  cook,  valet,  major-domo,  and  secretary,  all  in 
one  ;  and  what 's  more  he  's  an  affectionate  fellow. 
I  can  trust  to  his  attachment." 

We  can  understand  how  all  this  must  offend  the 
advocate  of  progress,  to  whom  such  a  one  is  a 
"  creatiu-e,"  as  that  word  used  to  be  applied  by  his- 
torians, —  a  thing  rather  than  a  man,  —  a  civilized, 
modernized  edition  of  Front  de  BoeuPs  Sai-acens, 
who  knew  no  will  or  conscience  but  their  master's, 
and  had  no  choice  in  executing  his  behests,  what- 
ever these  might  be.  In  fact,  it  may  be  observed 
that  domestic  service  is  represented  in  favorable 
colors  or  otherwise  according  to  the  political  and 
moral  leanings  of  the  writer.  K  we  recollect  right- 
ly. Miss  Edgeworth  and  her  sch(X)l,  representing 
the  new  lights  of  their  day,  are  all  hard  ujxin  ser- 
vants as  a  low,  venal,  corrupting,  and  corruptible 
race.  It  is  their  aim  to  separate  the  young  from 
all  intercourse  with  them.  Rousseau  was  for  do- 
ing without  them  altogether.  Men  were  to  be 
waited  on  by  their  wives ;  they  were  to  have  no 
other  dependants.  People  who  resented  all  this 
flying  in  the  face  of  social  order  exalted  service  on 
principle  as  a  nurserj-  of  the  humbler  virtues.  An 
authoress  of  high  aims  amongst  ourselves,  whose 
stories  are  largely  accepted  by  readers  who  like 
a  stroii'_'  i:it'iision  of  moral  in  their  fiction,  has  .ictu- 
ally  iiiinlc  one  of  her  heroines  descend  to  it  fi^ora  no 
other  necc  s^ity  than  the  call  of  friendship.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  leading  tradesman  and  the  hum- 
ble friend  of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  for  the  sake  of 
serving  her  friend  more  effectively  she  renounces 
her  home  for  the  society  of  ladies'-maids  and  but- 
lers ;  she  takes  her  seat  in  the  rumble  and  fre(iuentp 
the  back  stairs,  and  gets  into  and  surmounts  the  difli- 
Lulties  incident  to  such  places  and  scenes. 

Mr.  Trollope  has  some  good  servants  among  his 
characters,  lie  makes  them  faithful,  fur  he  alwavs 
likes  t(j  make  his  readers  comfortalile,  which  tne 
mere  jucture  of  a  good  servant  tends  to  do ;  but  be- 


ing a  realist,  he  keeps  tlieir  good  (jualities  down 
to  a  natural  standanl,  and  by  no  means  supposes 
tliem  indificrent  to  their  names  being  down  in  their 
mistress's  will  for  a  reasonable  legacy.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  has  some  4ively 
portraits  of  the  faithfid  tyjie,  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  mode  of  treating  or  avoiding  this  subject  con- 
stitutes a  marked  distinction  between  novelist  and 
novelist.  It  occupied  Thackeray's  mind  rather  as 
a  humorist  than  a  novelist.  His  "  Jeames  "  of  the 
"  Diary  "  Ls  like  nothing  else  either  in  nature  or  art, 
and  his  ballad  of  the  nefarious  butler  is  founded  on 
fact.  Miss  Austen  never  attempts  to  jwrtray  char- 
acter out  of  her  own  sphere.  Richardson  does  not 
do  much  in  this  way  ;  we  recall  that  her  malicious 
sister's  maid  is  one  of  Clarissa's  early  trials,  but 
with  him  the  servant  is  invariably  the  reflection  of 
the  master's  temper  and  the  obedient  instrument  of 
his  will.  In  fact,  independence  in  this  relation  is, 
wherever  we  find  it,  a  sign  of  modern  ideas. 


GUSTAVE  DORfi  AT  HOME. 

BY    BLAXCHARD   JERROLD. 

M.  Taine  said  of  Alfred  de  Masset,  "  He  had 
the  most  precious  of  gifts  for  captivating  an  aged 
eivilizatioli,  —  youth."  In  Dore,  also,  this  is  the 
captivating  quality.  He  is  of  his  time,  and  in  the 
van  of  the  time.  A  strong,  valiant,  independent, 
alert  mind ;  shqrp  in  resolution,  intensely  clear  and 
bright  in  vision,  and  wide  in  range.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  man  is  in  complete  harmony  with  his 
function  and  his  force.  He  has  the  boyish  bright- 
ness of  face  which  is  so  often  found  to  be  the 
glowing  mask  of  genius.  The  quick  and  subtly- 
searching  eye ;  the  proud,  handsome  lip ;  the  up- 
ward throw  of  the  massive  head ;  and  the 
atmosphere  encompassing  all,  —  an  atmosphere 
that  vibrates  abnormally,  —  proclaim  an  uncommon 
presence.  The  value  of  his  work  apart,  he  is  a 
remarkable  figure  of  his  time.  He  has  that  uni- 
versality of  desire,  in  intellectual  matters,  which  is 
the  distiniruishing  character  of  present  mental 
activity.  No  man  can  have  a  moderately  just  idea 
of  Gustave  Dore  who  estimates  him  only  for  his 
executive  art  skill.  The  range  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  speculative  audacity  of  treatment  which  be 
shows  in  fervid  searches  after  true  interpretation, 
announce  a  mind  that  probes  before  it  expresses 
itself.  A  critic,  who  visited  the  exhibition  of  his 
pictures  in  Bond  Street,  and,  pausing  before  his 
head  of  his  beloved  friend  Rossini,  in  death,  ob- 
served that  "  one  does  n't  bewail  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  and  then  turn  a  sliilling  by  the  exhibition  of 
his  death  mask,"  showed  in  liis  few  coarse  lines  that 
he  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  master  whose 
years  of  labor  he  described  collectively  as  —  trash. 
Such  a  writer  is  of  too  coarse  a  grain  to  I'eel  the 
fine  vibrations  of  a  nature  like  that  which  responds 
generously  to  every  enthusiasm,  and  glows  when  a 
new  fact  in  science  is  reached,  as  brightly  as  when 
a  Rossini  creates,  and  a  poet  wakes  his  Ivtc.  Tlie 
reverence  of  (lustave  Dord  for  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  maestro  can  be  understood  in  its  entirety 
and  thorough  genuineness,  only  by  those  who  have 
heanl  him  play  as  well  as  si^en  him  paint,  and  been 
with  him  at  a  table  in  a  mixed  society  of  his  cele- 
brated contemporaries.  If  ever  a  man  obeyed  the 
laureate's  lesson  to  the  author  of  the  "  New  Timon," 
by  resting  heart  and  soul  in  art,  and  all  that  per- 
t^ns  to  art  in  its  liijhest  and  widest  province ; 
that  glory  belongs  to  the  greatly  gifted  boy  who,  in 
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his  toons,  took  uj)  the  page  of  Utilx'Iai!'.  and  showed 
a  pictorial  jrenius  witn  "T^^'P  a<'d  variety  enough 
even  in  its  young  day,  to  apprt'hend  even*  grief, 
and  turn,  and  subtlety,  and  humor  of  his  glorious 
countryman.  The  outside  world  has  been  busy  — 
z«*alouslv  misinformed  by  critics  of  the  grain  and 
knowlcffge  (»f  the  writer  I  have  quote<i  —  with  gos- 
sip on  Dora's  fecundity.  Tlie  secret  of  the  produce 
is  the  prtxliirious  strengtli  for  work  f>f  the  cultivator. 
Sovereigns,  and  princes,  and  statesmen,  makin-^  a 
turn  in  Euroi>e,  take  Dord's  stutlio,  in  the  Rue  Bay- 
ard, as  one  t>f  the  places  of  interest  which  the  culti- 
vated man  must  visit.  And  it  is,  indeed,  a  noble 
temple,  litled  out  of  the  eartli  In-  the  jirodigious 
labor  of  the  patient  and  passionate  lover  and  priest 
of  art,  who  toils  the  day  through,  under  its  massive 
beams  and  brf)ad-8preading  top-lights. 

But  I  can  go  back  many  years,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  architect ;  and  respect  him  the  more  for 
tlie  travel.  Chez  Dore,  we  are  now  in  the  splen- 
did comfort  for  work,  which  the  successful  man 
who  remains  a  true  man,  loves  to  put  about  his 
labor.  But  suppose  we  turn  back  the  records  of 
fitleen  years,  and  light  upon  the  young  artist  who 
has  just  finished  his  Wandering  Jew !  I  may  ob- 
terve,  by  the  way,  that  a  popular  publishing  firm 
have,  with  much  ado,  proclaimed  themselves  as  the 
first  introducers  of  Dor^  to  the  English  public  ; 
the  fact  being  that,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  artist  at  work  upon  the 
great  blocks  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  I  suggested 
that  it  should  be  publishe<l  by  an  English  firm  as 
well  as  by  Michel  Levy  Fri;res  ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly issued  by  Messrs.  Addey  &  Co.  as  a  Christ- 
mas book,  the  plates  being  carefully  printed  in 
Paris.  The  rich  imagination  which  conceived  the 
visions,  and  the  cunning  hand  tlfat  wrought  them 
and  fixed  them  upon  paper,  awoke  that  interest  in 
the  young  illustrator  of  Rabelais,  which  has  in- 
creased among  unprejudiced  English  connoisseurs 
year  by  year,  and  which  gave  that  solid  basis  of 
|>o])ularity  by  which  Dord's  enterprising  English 
publishers  of  late  years  have  profited. 

When  the  Wandering  Jew  went  forth  to  the 
world  firom  the  Rue  Vivienne,  the  artist  was  strug- 
gling against  enemies  in  the  Academy  and  else- 
where, who  would  not  rest  in  their  malignity,  and 
derided  the  genius  that  was  not  cut  to  their  ancient 
l<;i'trrn,  as  the  romantic  school  were  mocked  and 
i(  i'ii-><l  honors  when  Hugo,  Lamartine,  De  Musset, 
and  Thcophile  (rantier,  and  the  rest,  alive  to  the 
warmth  as  well  as  the  light  of  the  sun  (just  the 
di;!tinction,  it  occurs  to  me,  between  the  so-called 
romantic  and  classical  schools),  were  threatened 
with  intellectual  death  under  the  lash  of  Viennet, 
and  other  contemporary  wearers  of  classical  stays. 

In  the  young  artist,  whose  work  for  the  publishers 
was  the  solid  fulcrum  by  which  the  painter  \vas  to 
raise  himself  presently,  there  was  the  lion  heart, 
the  confidence  which  is  inseparable  from  real  power, 
and  the  broad  intellectual  ran^e.  The  nature  of 
til"  _'':t>ed  man  was  lilx-ral  in  its  proneness  to  ab- 
Mirl)  knowledge,  and  to  profit  by  every  aptitude  for 
gathering  that  which  is  beautiful  in  lite  and  nature. 
Tlic  eye  was  ever  g}'psying  on  the  mountain  or  in 
the  valley ;  the  ear  was  absorbed  by  the  witcheries 
and  grandeur  of  music ;  and  the  speculative  mind 
".as  In^trnin'-  always  from  point  to  point  of  the 
•_rl  •■  •'•!/  !  .:  i  ictual  horizon.  The  general  man 
iiuist  1.0  iiniU  r>t<)od,  l)ef«tre  the  special  fonn  in 
which  lie  is  im|H>lled  to  express  himself  to  the  world 
can  l>e  wholly  comprehended  and   accounted  for. 


In  Dord,  that  wliich  is  most  respectable,  I  will  even 
say  venerable,  is  the  quality  for  which  no  credit 
has  l)een  given  to  him.  The  world  has  been  taught 
Ui  accept  for  sleight  of  hand  that  exquisite  easy 
skill  which  is  the  growth  of  lal)orif)us  hours  passed 
in  the  earliest  graj"  lights  of  mornings ;  when  holi- 
day, and  much  of  working,  Paris,  was  still  under 
the  ttlri'don  !  It  was  in  the  early  working  days  I 
first  knew  liim,  when  he  was  drawing  hanl  in  the 
morning,  at  home,  and  spending  his  afternoons  in 
his  studio  in  the  Latin  (juarter,  —  painting  against 
the  unfriendly  present,  for  the  future.  The  de- 
lightful pictures  of  the  field  flowers  and  grasses 
which  are  among  the  gems  Dore  has  brought  to 
London  this  summer,  are  but  perfect  presenttnents 
of  patient  and  familiar  int<>rviews  with  nature  held 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  foolish,  ill-directed  specta- 
tor sees  the  lalx)r  of  a  few  hours  consummated  by  a 
swift  hand  ;  whereas  he  should  recognize  the  fruit, 
slowly  ripened,  of  a  noble  lite  passed  in  art.  The 
artist  is  still  the  student,  taking  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  soberly,  an<l  pushing  them  sternly  away 
when  they  threaten  to  infringe  on  the  holy  part  of 
life,  —  that  in  which  everj'  good  man  works. 

I  met  Dor6  at  an  Embassy  ball  last  autumn,  gay 
in  the  midst  of  the  soft  light  and  softer  laughter, 
and  full  of  ceaseless  talk.  He  broke  away  sudden- 
ly, seeing  the  early  morning  hour,  saying,  "1  must 
to  bed.  Three  hours  are  barely  rest  enough  for  a 
worker ! "  The  time  was  something  under  3  A.  M. 
There  is  work  in  the  pleasure,  there  is  study  in 
the  street.  We  were  driving  through  Windsor 
Park  last  summer,  and  Dore's  eyes  covered  the 
landscapes  as  they  were  tinfolded  before  us,  bnt  he 
made  no  note,  great  as  his  delight  was  in  the  grand- 
est of  parks.  A  lady  asked  whether  he  would  not 
like  to  stop  at  some  of  the  points,  and  make  some 
sketches. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
scenery ;  "  I  've  a  fair  quantity  of  collodion  in  my 
head." 

When  we  were  at  Bologne  together  in  1855,  to 
see  the  disembarkation  of  the  ouecn,  Dore  intently 
watched  the  leading  points  of  tne  groat  ceremonial, 
and  by  way  of  fixing  a  iew  matters  of  detail  in  his 
memor}',  made  some  hasty  pencil  marks  in  a  tin^- 
book  he  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  This 
power  of  fixing  a  scene  in  the  memorj'  correctly  be- 
longs to  the  student  who  has  been  true  and  con- 
stant to  nature.  Just  as  Iloudin  so  educated  his 
son's  observation  as  to  impress  everj'  article  in  a 
toyshop  window  upon  his  memory  at  a  glance ;  so  the 
student  whose  training  has  the  grandest  object  — 
that  of  givin<5  enduring  forms  to  beauty  —  acquires 
the  power  ot  eliminating  his  material  from  a  con- 
fused scene,  through  which  he  is  fleetly  travelling. 
But  only  the  artist  who  honestly  lives  in  art  obtains 
complete  power  over  art  material,  and  thorough 
command  of  beauty  hidden  to  the  common  world, 
in  all  Icinds  of  out-of-the-way  places.  I  have  often 
heard  sympathetic  students  of  Dord's  genius  notice 
the  heatl  and  tail  pieces  of  his  Don  Quixote,  as  ex- 
quisite bits  of  observation  rendered  in  masterly 
sKctches.  The  village  scraps  are  racy  stories  told 
with  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  pencil.  A  touch  of  the 
bnish  plumps  you  in  Seville.  Let  those  conscien- 
tious dwellers  on  an  artist's  work,  who  love  to  ■:<a 
on  terms  of  familiarity  with  his  genius,  and  to  n;  nk 
all  the  richness  of  its  by-play,  t>irn  from  Dm 
Quixote  to  a  less  known  series  of  illustrations  liy 
the  same  thinker  and  observer  with  his  pent  il. 
I  remember  running  through  some  twenty  num- 
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Ikts  of  the   Tour  du  Monde,  one  morning  in  the 
Rue  Bayaixl,  having  found  tliem  lying  about  the 
titudio.     Dore's    Spanish  i^ncillings,  by  the  way, 
were  scattered  through  the  ])ages.     The  variety  of 
interest  in  the  subjects  was  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  senes.     The  artist  had  caught  every 
j)hase  of  life,  —  from  the  palace,  in  the  fierce  light 
and  heat,  to  the  dusky  poor-house  gate,  and   the 
beggars'  haunts  by  the  church  doors.     He  touched 
upon  each  ineitlent  and  jicculiarity  of  interest,  as  he 
carelessly  turned  the  pages  with  the  paper-knife, 
cutting  as  he  went.     Tlie  man  had  been  thinking, 
while  the  artist  had  been  taking  in  local  form  and 
color.     Here  was  the  work  of  the  artist  of  broad 
symj)»thies,  of  constant  speculation,  the  beloved  of 
men  of  all  the  arts.     For  that  which  distinguishes 
Dore,  chez  lui,  is  the  art  atmosphere  in  which  his 
])le»sures  take  their  rise.     In  the  spacious  salon  of 
the  ITaubourg  St.  Germain,  covered  with  his  work, 
is  a  little  world  of  art.     The  professor  of  science, 
the  man  of  letters,  the  gifted  songstress,  the  physi- 
cian, the  composer,  the  actor,  make  up  the  throng ; 
and   the   amusements   are  music  and  discourse  of 
things  which  are  animating  the  centres  of  intellect. 
A  happier  and  nobler  picture  than  this  hand- 
some square  salon,  alive  with  the  artist's  friends, 
each  one  specially  gifted,  and  with  the  painter- 
musician  in  the  centre,  dreamily  talking  of  some 
j)assing  incident  of  scientific  interest,  with  his  fin- 
gers wandering  listlessly  over  the  strings  of  his 
violin,  could  not  be  —  of  success  turned  to  Avorthy 
ends.     The  painter  has  been  through  a  very  hard 
day's  toil.     You  have  only  to  open  a  door  beyond 
the  saUe-u-manyer  to  light  upon  a  workroom  packed 
with   blocks   and   proofs,   pencils    and    tints    and 
sketches.     A  long  morning  here,  followed   by   a 
laborious  afternoon  in  the  Rue  Bayard,  have  earned 
the  learned  leisure  among  intellectual  kindred  upon 
this  common  ground  of  art,  where  all  bring  some- 
thing to  the  picnic.     Frolic  fancy  is  plentiful.    Old 
friends  are  greeted  with  a  warmth  we  formal  peo- 
ple cannot  understand.     The  world-famous  man  is 
man  cher  Gustave,  with  proud  motherly  eyes  beam- 
ing upon  him,  and  crowds  of  the  old  familiars  of 
childhood  with  affectionate  hands  upon  his  shoul- 
ders.    Dinner  is  accompanied  by  bright,  wise,  un- 
constrained talk ;  coffee  and  cigars   in   the   lofty 
saloon  ;  and  music  and  laughter,  the  professor  par- 
leying with  the  poet,  the  song-bird  with  the  man  of 
science  I 

I  make  no  vulgar  intrusion  upon  Gustave  Dore, 
gentleman.  I  but  j)ur8ue  my  theme  from  its  start- 
ing-point, insisting  that  the  artist  is  astonishingly 
various  in  subject,  because  his  mind  sweeps  greed- 
ily through  the  various  spheres  of  intellect  of  his 
(lay,  and  he  is  active  over  a  broad  surface.  Also, 
that  he  has  much  work  to  show,  l>ecause  he  is  an 
insatiable  worker,  and  cannot  get  out  of  his  art. 
Such  ai*t-atmosi>here  as  that  in  which  Dord  passes 
his  life  is  not  in  England ;  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  the  standard  of  the  admirable  is,  with  us,  fal- 
sified, and  pcoiile,  become  great,  affect  fashion  with 
the  idle  and  tne  wealthy.  In  France,  men  of  let- 
ters, jirofcHsors  of  science,  physicians,  composers, 
make  t<:)gether  an  aiistocracy  that  is  as  exclusive 
as  birth  and  fashion  are  in  London.  The  duke 
goes  to  Dore,  and  is  proud  and  j)rivileged  to  go ! 
Crowns  and  coronets  jostled  upon  Rossini's  stair- 
case in  the  Chaussde  d'Antin,  and  in  no  sense  to 
1)atronize  the  maestro's  maccaroni.  Tlie  corps  dip- 
oniatique  is  proud  to  repair  to  tlie  s<dons  of  the 


reading  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Emjjeror  added 
some  of  his  illustrious  subjects  to  the  banqutt  he 
gave  liis  new  Ueputies;  among  these,  Gustave 
Dord. 

I  doubt  whether  our  narrow  cirele  could  produce 
a  Gustave  Dord.  Certainly  there  is  no  It-ant  of 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  in  the  literary  salons 
and  the  ateliers  of  Paris ;  but  there  is  in  tiiem  an 
art-atmosphere  which  we  have  not  got  in  London. 
In  Paris  there  are  crowds  of  authors  and  artists 
who  live  wholly  in  their  vocation,  who  delight  in  it 
and  want  nothing  out  of  it,  and  to  whom  it  brings 
glory  in  the  shape  of  respect  from  all  classes  of 
their  countrymen.  The  very  servant  who  dusts 
the  scholar's  books  reverences  the  learning  of  his 
master.  The  artist's  servant,  waiting  upon  him,  is 
happy  in  the  light  of  his  genius,  and  associates  his 
humble  self  with  the  splendor  which  shines  from 
the  easel.  This  intelligence,  beaming  around, 
above,  and  below  him,  is  favorable  to  the  full  and 
happy  development  of  the  creative  powers.  The 
artist  knows  that  all  he  can  produce  will  be  under- 
stood and  loved.  Take  tlie  difference  of  direction 
by  which  the  English  critic  and  the  French  ap- 
proach to  judge. 

Tlie  English  critic  has  a  few  favorites,  and  many 
aversions.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  intensely  English.  Vain 
of  his  intellect  and  ilash,  he  endeavors  to  force  his 
opinion  upon  liis  readers  by  the  biilliancy  of  the 
clothing  in  which  he  presents  it.  He  will  not  see 
beauty  many  ways,  and  in  many  things.  His  ini- 
apnation  is  obstinate.  Beyond  a  sharply  marked 
circle  it  never  travels.  He  has  dull  imitators  by 
the  score,  who  dwell  in  coteries,  and  adopt  a  little 
school,  and  put  a  single  painter  of  their  acquaint- 
ance under  the  wing  of  their  goose-quills.  He, 
and  he  alone,  is  t»  fall  under  the  beaming  eyes  of 
posterity.  All  else,  in  the  way  of  contemporary 
art,  is  trash.  Tliis  narrowness  and  false-sight  may 
be  safely  said  to  be  the  effect  of  the  art  life  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  split  up,  devoid  of  broad  sympathies, 
in  spirit  mean  and  vain. 

Such  an  atmosphere  is  too  thin  for  the  robust 
lung3  of  the  painter  and  pictorial  poet,  who  can,  in 
his  light  moments,  throw  off  amusing  caricatures 
(I  take  a  page  from  my  portfolio,  caught  when  we 
were  at  Boulogne,  over  an  aft«r-dinner  conversa- 
tion and  a  cigar') ;  who  could  plan  a  noble  art  life 
from  his  first  tlifiicult  moments  in  obscuritv,  and 
keep  steady  on  the  giddy  way  through  the  fiaming 
passages  which  lead  to  the  temple.  He  must  be 
nurtured  in  a  whole  race  of  artists,  of  all  conceiv- 
able developments;  in  the  country  which  shows 
lovers  of  art  in  blouses ;  that  casts  its  salon  gates 
wide  open  —  free  and  genial  as  the  south  wind ; 
and  that  can  strew  through  a  Palais  de  L'Industrie, 
such-  industrial  learning  and  taste  and  skill  as  may 
now  be -seen  in  the  Champs  Elysdes.  In  France, 
the  servant  who  sweeps  the  atelier  floor,  I  repeat, 
reverences  the  man  who  works  upon  it.  The  re- 
spect to  the  artist  is  not  grudging,  nor  confined  to 
a  coterie.  The  vocation  is  respectable.  We  could 
have  notliing  in  England,  unfortunately,  equivalent 
to  the  Quartier  Latin  of  Paris ;  because  we  have 
not  the  general  art-spirit  which  creates  a  youth  full 
of  lofty  enterprise  in  intellectual  spheres,  and  that 
will  see  the  admirable  only  in  the  gifts  of  Nature. 

It  is  the  fashion  —  in  which  there  is  something 
of  wicked  design,  I  am  inclined  to  think  —  to 
dwell  on  the  I'ertility  of  Gustave  Dord.  I  return 
to  this  point.     His  art  inferiors  would  fain*  have 


jK)pular  author  in   the    Champs   Elysees.     I  was  |  the  public  believe  that  the  power,  which  comes  of 
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patience,  is  the  slap-dash  work  of  a  Jjifted,  unculti- 
vated, careless,  and  greedy  man,  with  an  eye  fixed 
on  the  market  for  his  works.  The  truth  lies  in  an 
op|K)site  direction,  as  I  have  uh*eady  observed ;  but 
this  1  should  add,  —  the  pictorial-poet  (for  Dore 
fultfs  to  those  poets  at  whose  fires  he  lights  his 
imajjination)  and  the  jjainter,  who  illustrates  at  the 
call  i)f  publishers  that  he  mav  be  able  to  paint  ac- 
cording to  the  fn-e  bent  of  liis  ambition,  is  a  pro- 
lific illustrator,  but  a  slow  and  conscientious  artist.* 
Observe  the  care  with  which  he  prepared  himself 
lor  the  glory  tliat  is  only  now  coming  to  him.  For 
two  years  he  pursued  tne  anatomical  courses  at  a 
Paris  hospital,  and  dissected  with  the  rest  of  the 
students,  until  he  knew  every  muscle  and  articula- 
tion of  the  human  frame,  and  could  see,  in  his 
mind's  eye,  all  the  harmonies  of  motion  in  distant 
points  of  the  frame  which  follow  the  movement  of 
a  limb.  Similarly,  he  lay  in  the  long  grasses  on 
summer  days,  and  marked  tlie  intimacies  of  the 
great  nature  which  he  loved.  lie  has  travelled  far 
and  wide,  —  always,  as  he  happily  expressed  it,  on 
our  Windsor  expedition,  —  with  plenty  of  collodion 
in  his  head.  On  the  bridle-roads  of  Spain  he 
has  gathered  rich  stores  of  the  picturesque.  And, 
lately,  in  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  London  he 
has  Wen  an  intrepid  wanderer,  as  the  world  will 
know  shortly.  He  can  tell  you  scores  of  anecdotes 
of  his  travels  up  mountains,  and  of  hair-breadth 
escapes.  He  is  familiar  with  the  old  dens  of  the 
Montague  St.  Genevieve ;  and  we  have  been 
together  among  the  opium-eaters  of  Whitechapel, 
in  the  pennv  gaff,  and  in  the  thieves'  kitcliens  and 
bedrooms  ot'^the  East  End  of  London. 

How  many  artists  prospect  so  far  as  this,  and 
with  courage,  and  all-encompassing  liberality,  see 
art  evervwhere,  and  express  it  by  any  known  vehi- 
cle? 'fhe  men  who  narrow  tlieir  realm  to  the 
pigstv"  and  the  poultrj--yard  resent  the  universality 
of  their  brother  as  an  invasion  of  a  series  of  spe- 
cialties. The  flower-painter  is  in  high  dudgeon  be- 
cause the  creator  of  the  "  Neophyte  "  presumes  to 
repnwiuce  the  glories  of  a  hedgerow.  He  is  de- 
nounced as  an  accapareur ;  the  fact  being  that  he 
is  much  plu.^  the  artist,  as  ordinary  men  understand 
the  painter  of  pictures. 

A  man  may  have  fine  executive  skill,  be  imsur- 
l)asaed  at  tlie  lights  and  shades  of  a  satin  dress, 
and,  witliin  his  range,  a  faithful  lens,  casting  a 
scrap  of  nature,  a  comer,  upon  a  panel.  And  yet 
he  shall  not  be  an  artist,  in  the  highest  sense  and 
power  of  the  vocation.  The  special  men  are  the  sworn 
enemies  of  the  Dores,  as  the  trader  in  a  single  arti- 
cle is  of  the  general  dealer.  It  is  the  very  width 
oi"  his  range  which  has  raised  the  host  of  the  artist's 
enenjies.  He  has  travelled  over  a  continent,  and 
has  stirred  a  score  of  hostile  tribes,  —  who,  individ- 
ually, are  to  him  what  the  tinker  is  to  the  architect. 
The  sharpness  of  the  hostility  proclaims  the  doughty 
force  of  the  knight  who  is  in  the  field.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  when,  in  the  flush  of  his 
youth,  l)ord  climbed  to  the  cock  crowning  the  stee- 
ple of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  and  descended  by  the 
lightning  conductor,  he  moved  the  wrath  of  the 
pnjfessional  steeple-climlx'r,  who  said,  "  This  is  an 
invasion  of  my  special  territory." 

In  a  society  like  ours,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  universal  observer  to  escape  the  condenmation 
of  the  special  man.    It  is  freely  conceded  that  Dord 

*  At  thta  date  Oustav*  DorA  hM  painted  only  8lxty-t«ro  |>lcturea, 
{creat  and  small ;  not  one  tenth  the  number  sjme  of  hi*  contempo- 
raries can  count. 
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is  a  remarkable  illustrator,  on  the  condition  that  he 
is  admitted  to  be  no  pjiinter ;  as  though  the  hand 
that  wrought  the  terrors  of  Dante  and  the  beauties  of 
Elaine  could  be  other  than  tliat  of  a  painter  of  the 
highest  order.  Dore  has  made  mistakes  with  his 
brush  (his  Baden  picture  was  one  of  them,  albeit 
there  were  splendid  passages  in  it),  and  his  color  is 
oj)en,  on  many  occasions,  to  fair  condemnation ;  but 
it  is  only  the  pettiness  of  jealousy,  bom  of  knowl- 
edge as  limited  as  that  purveyed  at  a  dame's  village 
school,  which  can  collect  these  errors,  and  be  un- 
righteous enough  to  put  them  before  the  beauty  of 
such  a  oicture  as  the  "  Neophyte  "  or  the  "  Fran- 
cesca  ae  llimini."  Critics  of  this  mind,  meet- 
ing an  antagonist  after  the  fight,  would  be- 
friend him  by  covering  up  his  uninjured  eye,  and 
leaving  the  blackened  one  exposed.  Severe  men 
may  be  just  occasionally ;  but  the  rule  is  other- 
wise. When  a  critic  surveys  the  works  of  a  man 
of  the  calibre  of  Gustavo  Dore,  and  after  singling 
out  one  picture,  tells  his  readers  that  the  rest  are 
"  trash,"  he  proves  that  the  journal  through  which 
he  speaks  to  the  outside  world,  in  search  of  an 
anatomist  has  found  a  slaughterman. 

French  art-criticism  is  open  to  censure  on  more 
than  one  ground,  and  none  of  our  time  have  suffered 
under  its  tyranny  more  than  the  subject  of  this  pa- 
per. It  has  a  vicious  tendency  to  be,  in  a  literary- 
sense,  brilliant  at  the  cost  of  truth.  This  vice  was 
conspicuous  throughout  the  sprightly  volume  in 
which  M.  Edmond  About  reviewed  modern  art, 
in  1855.  Among  the  lesser  critics  who  are  em- 
ployed to  make  the  salon  the  basis  of  an  amusing 
series  of  articles,  —  "  point "  is  the  sole  aim ;  the 
writer  has  not  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  judge. 
He  is  not  wanted  for  his  judgment,  but  ibr  his 
niechancetc.  His  criticism  is  not  worth  that  com- 
prehended in  the  series  of  charges  which  Cham  is 
wont  to  publish.  The  caricaturist  gets  his  effects 
by  exaggerating  defects  or  weaknesses  or  peculiari- 
ties which  are  neither ;  but  the  sportive  writer  on 
art  fetches  blood,  and  the  applause  which  he  gets  is 
bestowed  in  the  spirit  whicli  raises  tho  bravoes  of 
the  matador's  admirers.  But  we  show  ill-nature 
equal  to  any  sarcasm,  —  without  tlie  point.  Our 
instrument  is  blunt,  and  depends,  for  woimding, 
on  its  weight.  When  an  artist  comes  under  it, 
pretending  to  do  more  than  one  thing,  to  make  a 
fine  appearance  in  more  than  one  ficMd  of  art,  it 
bruises  him  with  its  heaviest  blows.  It  having  be- 
come settled  in  the  common  mind  that  a  man  can 
be  only  one-sided,  he  who  advances  showing  two 
sides  is  set  upon,  as  an  intolerably  vain  man,  who 
must  be  belabored  until  he  eleots  the  one  side  he 
will  show  henceforth.  Thus  Dord  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tor, and,  no  painter,  albeit  the  i)roducer  of  the 
"  Neophyte,"  a  dozen  Spanish  pieces  equal  in  glow 
and  depth  and  truth  to  Phillip,  and  a  score  of  noblfe 
!andsca}H^s,  —  the  finest,  the  latest,  exhibited  in  the 
Saloon  of  Honor  of  this  year's  National  Exhibition  I 
The  passing  critic,  with  his  settled  idea  (a  false 
one)  and  his  own  jK-t  painter  under  his  wing,  re- 
fuses to  hear  anything  about  the  new  painter's  pur- 
pose, and  the  metho<l  of  his  life.  This  unfairness 
api)ears  most  monstrous  to  those  M-ho  have  the 
closest  knowledge  of  the  victim  of  it. 

I  resume  my  starting-point,  to  conclude.  Gustave 
Dore  remains  to  be  studied  bv  his  contemporaries 
in  his  intellectual  entirety.  His  range  of  travel  in 
art  is  wide,  l)ecause  his  sympathies  are  generous  be- 
yond artificial  political  frontiers ;  and  he  passes 
from  scene  to  scene,  from  race  to  race,  from  realm 
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1(1  nnlm,  storin;;  liis  ti-easurc  as  he  goes.  No  man 
c, .'  i  hr»vc  a  more  abiding  reverence  for  every  form 
oi  ..o^rrcss.  lie  will  pass  an  evening  discussing 
ana'tonn-  and  physiology  with  doctors.  Recreation 
takes  always,  with  him,  Mr.  (lladstone's  splendid 
definition  of  it.  He  rests  from  art,  in  the  domains 
of  hannony  and  melody.  lie  takes  the  lower,  or 
li'iss  ambitious,  walks  of  his  pn)fession,  that  he  may 
get  the  strength  and  means  to  climb  to  the  highest 
range ;  so  that  the  snow  shall  fall  upon  him  as  upon 
the  "mountains  he  has  hugged  so  often,  at  his  high- 
est. It  has  been  with  an  impatience  difficult  to 
master  that  the  companions  of  an  art  life  of  this 
chivalrous  quality,  have  read  the  unhandsome  and 
incompetent  criticism  to  which  Dord  has  been 
.subjected, -in  one  or  two  directions,  in  this  country. 
If  this  criticism  have  wounded,  it  is  because  the 
highest  intellectual  aptitudes  abide  only  with  tlie 
most  sensitive  natures.  The  delights  of  th§  imag- 
ination are  paid  for  by  nervous  pangs,  which  the 
mass  can  never  understand. 

The  man  of  genius  who  has  submitted  to  the  less- 
er forms  of  his  art,  that  he  may  gain  the  power  to 
climb  to  its  empj-rean,  has  that  intrepid  patience 
by  which  —  to  quote  the  Persian  proverb  —  the 
iiiulberrv  leaf  is  wrought  into  satin. 


A  DRIFTING  STAR. 
Few  of  the  statements  made  by  Professor  Stokes 
in  the  adtlress  with  which  he  opened  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  attracted  more 
attention  than  the  assertion  that  Sirius  is  receding 
from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  miles  in 
every  second  of  time.  Amazing  as  the  fact  is,  it 
was  not  the  fact  that  attracted  so  much  attention ; 
for  even  such  a  tremendous  rate  of  motion  is  no  un- 
common attribute  of  the  orbs  which  deck  our  skies. 
Astronomers  have  shown  that  our  own  sun  sweep? 
ever  onward  tlirough  space  with  a  velocity  altogether 
inconceivable  by  us.  Our  own  earth  speeds  around 
its  central  himinan-  with  a  velocity  of  more  than 
eighteen  miles  per  second.  Even  minute  bodies 
like  the  meteors  which  flash  in  momentary  splendor 
across  the  heavens,  and  then  vanish  forever,  have 
a  velocitv  of  motion  almost  e(]ual  to  that  with 
which  the  stately  orb  of  Sirius  courses  onwards 
thrfiii^rh  space.  It  was  not.  then,  the  enormous 
v(  Kk  ity  ascrib!?d  to  the  fie.y  Dog  Star  that  at- 
tr:\(  ted  men's  notice.  Tlic  wonder  was  how  as- 
tronomers could  measure  the  motion  with  which 
tlic  star  is  rushing  from  us.  Knowing  that,  vast  as 
is  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  countless  ages  must 
l)ass  before  the  star  could  seem  to  be  diminished  in 
■splendor  through  its  recession,  it  seemed  indeed  an 
amazing  thing'that  any  process  we  can  apply  could 
t(  '1  11:^  anything  respecting  a  iiiotion  whose  primary 
I  li'    :  is  absolutely  inappreciable. 

As  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  same  meth- 
od which  has  revealed  to  us  the  recession  of  Sirius 
is  to  be  applied  with  increased  instrumental  powers 
under  the  able  management  of  our  leading  spectro- 
fpopist,  it  may  inten^st  many  to  leai-n  something  of 
the  strange  mode  of  inquiry  which  can  deal  success- 
fully with  a  problem  of  so  much  difFiculty.  Alreatly 
the  new  telescope  is  apjiroaching  completion,  and 
before  long  a  series  of  questions  which  Mr.  Huggins 
had  found" beyond  the  powers  of  his  SJ-inch  tele- 
fifopc  will  be'  solved  by  means  of  the  increased 
{Kjwers  now  placed  a*  1  '  al. 

Tlie  new  mode  of »  he  stella  motions  is 

in  reality  sufficiently  siminc,  tliough  the  principle 


(m  which  it  depends  is  the  result  of  a  long  scries  of 
labors  by  the  most  eminent  physicists  of  the  aire. 
We  must  conceive  our  earth  as  placred  within  a 
wave-tossed  ocean  extending  on  every  side  into  in- 
finite space.  The  waves  which  traverse  this  ocean 
are  the  minute  light  waves  and  heat  waves  and 
chemical  waves  which  everj-  celestial  orb  is  ever 
generatinsc.  Transmitted  through  the  ethereal 
ocean  with  a  velocity  altogether  inconceivable  by 
us,  these  waves  not  only  generate  a  myriad  forms  of 
force  and  motion,  but  tell  us  all  that  we  can  learn 
al)out  the  habitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Our 
earth  is  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the  infinite  ethereal 
ocean,  and  the  waves  which  roll  upon  that  shore 
bring  from  bevond  the  ever-tossing  ocean  waifs  and 
strays  of  knowledge,  which  our  astronomers  are  busily 
piecing  together,  —  waif  by  waif,  and  stray  by  stray, 
—  until  a  noble  structure  is  rising  under  their  hands, 
built  though  it  be  of  the  mere  sand  and  shells  brought 
to  us  by  the  ethereal  waves  that  lave  our  shores. 

Like  the  waves  of  our  own  seas,  those  which 
traverse  the  ethereal  ocean  of  space  are  of  unequal 
dimensions.  From  the  long  heat-waves  which  Tyn- 
dall  has  termed  the  rollers  of  the  great  ether  ocean, 
to  the  billows  of  the  light-waves,  and  so  to  the  tiny 
ripples  of  the  actinic  waves,  we  have  every  grada- 
tion of  length.  But  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the 
waves  that  come  to  us  from  any  particular  star,  that 
while  the  same  gradations  of  length  are  observed, 
waves  of  a  certain  definite  length  are  wanting. 
Still,  comparing  ethereal  with  sea-waves,  it  is  as 
though  the  waves  which  travelled  to  our  searcoast 
before  some  particular  wind  had  nearly  every 
length,  from  that  of  the  roller  to  that  of  the  ripple, 
but  that  waves  exactly  ten  feet  from  crest  to  crest, 
and  waves  of  exactly  certain  other  lengths,  were 
invariably  found  to  be  wanting. 

Now,  let  tis  conceive  of  our  earth  as  a  ship  in  the 
vast  ocean  of  space,  and  no  longer  as  a  fixed  part 
of  that  ocean's  shore-line.  As  a  ship  speeds  over 
a  wave-tossed  ocean,  there  is  an  obvious  apj)arent 
change  in  the  length  of  the  waves  she  crosses.  If 
she  is  meeting  a  long  series  of  rolle#s,  for  instance, 
slie  crosses  them  more  quickly  (that  is,  more  pass 
her  in  a  given  time)  than  if  she  were  at  anchor ; 
and  if  she  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
rollers,  fewer  pass  her  in  a  given  time,  and  if  those 
on  board  of  her  were  not  aware  of  her  motion,  they 
would  think  the  rollers  narrower  or  wider  than  they 
are  in  reality  in  the  respective  cases  mentioned. 

Supposing,  however,  that  such  a  crew  had  some 
exact  method  of  meastuing  the  apparent  length  of 
tlie  rollers  and  billows  which  passed  under  them, 
and  that  they  knew  beforehand  that  waves  exactly 
ten  feet  long  were  wanting  in  the  sea  they  were 
traversing,  then  they  would  be  able  to  tell  whether 
their  ship  was  moving  or  not,  and  in  what  direction. 
For  instead  of  waves  of  ten  feet  in  length  being 
absent,  waves  of  exactly  nine  feet  in  length  might 
seem  to  be  wanting ;  and  then  they  would  know 
that  these  were  in  reality  the  ten-feet  waves,  only 
that  their  ship's  motion  hatl  reduced  them  to  nine 
feet.  So  they  would  know  that  they  were  travel- 
ling one  tdnth  as  fast  as  the  sea-waves  and  meeting 
them.  And  if  waves  of  eleven  feet  in  length  seemed 
to  be  wanting,  they  wonld  know  that  their  ship  was 
travelling  one  tenth  as  fast  as  tlie  sea  waves  and  in 
the  same  direction. 

()n(^  more  illustration,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to 
show  how  certainly  astronomers  have  become  as- 
sured of  the  recession  of  Sirius.  Suppose  the  rea- 
son why  waves  of  ail,  save  certain  definite  lengths, 
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cane  from  ;i  particular  diri'ctlon,  -,vtii^  that  a  num- 
ber of  buoys  lyiiij;  far  away  in  that  direction  were 
U>8sinx,  each  witli  its  own  rliythniio  motion,  only 
that  no  buoys  were  tos<inw  with  the  motion  which 
would  supply  certain  definite  waves.  Then  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  the  fleet  of  buoys  were  sud- 
denly to  begin  to  move  away  from  or  towanls  the 
shore,  ft  chanije  would  take  placid  in  the  !en«rth  o{ 
every  order  of  waves.  A  tossing  buoy,  for  example, 
which  was  zenerating  a  twenty-teet  wave,  would 
generate*  a  longer  wave  when  travelling  nuickly 
away.  \Vhen  it  was  at  its  highest  it  would  mai4c 
the  crest  ol'  a  wave,  and  when  next  at  its  highest 
tliat  crest  would  be  twenty  feet  away  if  the  buoy 
had  not  travelled,  but  if  the  buoy  had  travelled  a 
toot  in  the  interval  the  crest  would  be  twenty-one 
feet  away,  and  all  the  waves  generated  by  the  buoy 
would  be  twenty-one  feet  from  crest  to  crest.  This 
being  true  (mitttttis  mu(andis)  tor  all  the  buoys,  in- 
stead of  ten-feet  waves  oeing  wanting  (say),  there 
woidd  now  be  no  eleven-feet  waves.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  fleet  of  buoys  were  approaching  the 
shore  at  a  similar  rate,  there  would  be  no  nine-feet 
waves.  Thus  in  every  case  a  motion  of  approach 
is  indicated  by  the  shortening  of  wave  lengths,  a 
motion  of  recession  by  the  reverse. 

Now,  the  waves  which  Sirius  sends  across  the 
ethereal  ocean  are  of  all,  except  certain  lengths ; 
and  our  physicists  have  recognized  the  missing 
waves  as  corresponding  to  those  which  certain 
knf)wn  gases  have  the  power  of  absorbing.  When 
we  look  at  the  spectrum  of  Sirius,  we  ?ee  the  waves 
of  ditferent  orders  separately,  and  we  see  the  gaps 
distinctly  marked.  These  gaps  ought  to  correspond 
to  the  places  where  waves  of  a  certain  length  should 
fall.  But  if  Sirius  Is  not  at  rest  there  will  not  be 
thiti  exact  correspondence.  Now,  fortunately,  we 
can  tell  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not.  We  can 
cause  the  light  from  the  very  vapor  which  is  absorb- 
ing certain  of  the  light  waves  of  Sirius  to  produce 
a  bright-line  spectrum  side  by  side  with  the  spec- 
trum of  Sirius;  and  the  fundamental  principle  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  teaches  that  the  bright  lines 
should  correspond  with  the  dark  gaps  in  the  star's 
spectrum.  If  not,  it  must  be  because  the  recession 
or  approach  of  the  star  is  lengtheuing  or  shorten- 
ing all  its  light  waves,  and  so  displacing  the  dark 
gao. 

Now,  when  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  is  thus  com- 
pared with  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  it  is  found  there 
IS  not  that  exact  correspondence  which  was  to  have 
been  looked  for  if  the  star  were  at  rest.  The  dark 
absorption-line  of  hydrogen  in  the  star's  spectrum  is 
shifled  in  a  direction  indicating  that  the  wave 
lengths  have  been  increased.  In  other  words,  it  is 
found  tliat  the  star  must  be  receding  tirom  us.  Tljp 
indication  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  however,  and 
nothing  but  the  enormtms  velocity  with  which  the 
%tar  is  really  travelling  away  from  us  would  have 
sufficed  to  render  the  motion  accessible  with  the  in- 
strumental means  applied  by  Mr.  Ilugjrins.  Now 
that  he  is  to  be  placed  in  possession  oi'  improved 
optical  appliances  we  may  hojx^  for  information  re- 
specting the  motions  of  many  other  stars.  The 
knowledge  thus  acquiri'd  cannot  but  have  an  inijwr- 
tant  bearing  on  the  theories  which  we  are  to  form 
res(x*cting  the  sidereal  spaces.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  forced  to  be  content  with  the  measiux-meat  of 
those  apparent  motions  wluch  our  telescopists  have 
been  able  to  detect.  Ignorant  of  the  stars'  dis- 
tances, we  could  form  but  the  vaguest  notion  of  the 
*  true  significance  of  these  movements.     Now,  how- 


ever, we  have  a  mode  of  m»'<i-n>  '>i,  n^  v.lnrl>  t»'lls 
us  of  tl)e  actual  velocity  of  >■  i'l 

thus   enable  us  to  fonn  mn       <  :  .  ^       ns 

than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  obtain  respecting 
the  gi*and  processt^s  of  cofmical  evolution  which  are 
in  progress  around  us. 


OUR  ARTIST  m  WINDOWS. 
I. 

How  we  first  came  to  go  to  the  glass-staining 
factory  I  hardly  remember.  Some  one  mentioned 
the  place,  and  then  some  one  else  mentioned  it 
again  with  a  wortl  of  interest.  Then  a  new  win- 
dow was  put  in  our  church,  bearing  a  wonderfully 
?uaint  and  sweet  design  of  the  Saviour  as  a  child. 
)ur  senior  warden  had  seen  the  original  drawing 
at  the  factory.  Suddenly  Cecile  seemed  sei^ted 
with  the  greatest  desire  to  visit  the  works  :  she 
said  it  was  a  shame,  when  there  was  a  place  of 
such  im;x)rtance  in  the  town,  that  we  should  know 
nothing  about  it.  After  that,  Jo  read  an  article 
somewhc?'  on  mediseval  architecture  and  saints, 
which  mc  i  her  feel  inten-sted  too ;  so  at  last  it  hap- 
jjened,  witr.  ut  any  special  thought  on  my  part,  that 
one  aflemoon  we  stood  hesitating  before  the  balf- 
open  factory  door. 

"  ShiUl  we  enter  ?  "  I  asked,  feeling  for  the  mo- 
ment a  strange  reluctance. 

"  O  yes.  Miss  Burney,''  said  Cecile,  in  her  lan- 
guid, decisive  way ;  "  we  will  go  on  now,  no  matter 
what  it  costs."  And  lifting  her  hand  she  knocked 
at  tht!  door. 

One  of  the  workmen  turned  and  bade  us  enter. 
We  told  him  our  errand  ;  apd,  as  there  was  no 
proprietor  or  foreman  present,  he  oflFered  with  rude 
courtesy  to  explain  things  to  us  a  little.  This  was 
a  busy  room  ;  the  men  in  it  were  cutting  glass  into 
all  sorts  of  shapes  that  could  be  used,  —  rounds 
and  arches,  circles,  diamonds,  and  parallelograms. 
Our  guide  exj)lained  to  us  that  these,  after  they 
were  stained  and  the  colors  burnt  in,  would  be 
fastened  together  with  slender  links  of  metal,  and 
so  composed  into  windows.  ITien  he  led  us  to  the 
more  intricate  department,  where  skilfuh  workmen 
were  transferring  the  outlines  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
signs to  these  shapes  of  glass,  and  layuig  on  the 
colors  which  were  next  to  be  made  fast  by  fire. 
After  that  we  visited  the  kiln  or  oven,  glowing 
with  perpetual  heat.  Jo  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions, which  the  man  obligingly  answered,  and  at 
last,  spying  a  heap  of  broken  glass  in  a  corner,  she 
stooped  down  to  it,  and  began  to  examine  the 
pieces. 

"  May  1  have  some  of  these  bits  ?  "  she  asked, 
eagerly,  holding  up  a  deep  blue  one,  and  looking 
tlu"ough  it  at  the  sun. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  man,  smiling;  "take  as 
many  as  you  please.  The  cliildren  often  come  to 
ask  for  tJiein,  but  young  ladies  seldom  care  for 
such  things." 

"O,  I  tliink  they  are  lovely  I"  cried  Jo,  with 
enthusiasm  ;  and  she  gathered  up  fragments  of  pur- 
ple and  crimson,  and  intense  azure. 

I  heani  a  window-shutter  open,  and  our  guide 
glanced  ujnvards. 

"  But,"  sai<l  Cecile's  sofl  voice,  "  where  do  ynu 
get  your  first  designs  for  your  pictures  on  glfts^  '•■' 
Are  those  also  done  in  the  factory  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss,"  answered  the  workman  ;  "  we  have 
our  own  artist.  He  makes  the  designs  in  a  room 
up  stairs.     He  is  the  best  we  ever  had." 
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Tlie  man  spoke  warmly,  as  if  he  felt  a  personal 
friendship  for  tlie  artist. 

"  Mijjjht  we  not  visit  his  room  ?  "  asked  Cccile,  in 
a  persistent  sort  of  way.  "  Will  he  think  it  an  in- 
trusion ?  " 

Our  guide  glanced  upwards  again.  Jo,  unheeding 
our  talk,  was  just  holding  up  to  the  light  a  broken 
diamond  she  had  found,  with  a  yellow  oak-leaf  on  it. 

"  I  think  we  may  venture  to  try,"  said  om-  guide, 
cheerfully  ;  "  though  he  does  not  often  receive  vis- 
itors." 

So  we  called  Jo,  and  then  all  went  into  the 
building,  groping  one  by  one  up  a  dark  flight  of 
stairs.  Cecile  made  me  walk  first,  as  being  chaper- 
on, but  I  hardly  realized  where  we  were  ascending, 
or  why.  At  the  landing,  our  guide  paused  and 
knocked,  then,  opening  the  door  ushered  us  in,  and 
withdrew. 

The  room  was  large  and  li^ht.  From  a  sort  of 
confusion  of  things  by  the  window,  a  young  man 
came  to  meet  us,  witt  a  i)leasant  welcome  in  his 
face  and  voice,  as  he  asked  in  what  way  he  could 
serve  us. 

He  wore  a  blue  jacket,  which  gave  him  a  sailor- 
like air,  and  his  hair  was  tumbled,  as  if  he  had 
been  running  his  fingers  through  it.  Wavy  brown 
hair  it  was ;  and  he  had  a  half-dreamy,  half-keen 
look  in  his  gray  eyes,  such  as  I  used  to  see  years 
ago  in  the  eyes  of  a  hero  of  my  youth.  Either  this, 
or  something  in  his  manner,  took  me  by  surprise, 
and  I  could  think  of  only  the  most  commonplace 
words  to  tell  him  that  we  should  like  to  see  his  de- 
signs, and  to  learn  a  little  about  them. 

He  glanced  past  me  at  Cecile.  That  was  a  way 
people  always  had  of  doing,  even  when  she  was  my 
pupil,  and  I  kept  her  mind  full  of  lessons.  Now 
that  she  was  emancipated,  and  become  a  ruler  her- 
self in  the  small  world,  the  little  gray  governess 
might  well  be  content  to  keep  in  the  background, 
and  console  herself  with  honest,  plain  Jo,  who  had 
scarcely  outgrown  books  and  tasks.  Cecile  was 
our  beauty,  large  and  fair,  slow  and  stately ;  one 
could  watch  her  a  long  time  in  silence,  like  a  statue 
or  a  painting.  She  never  said  much  ;  there  seemed 
to  be  no  nCed  that  she  should ;  people  were  always 
falling  in  love  Avith  her,  and  she  flirted  indolently 
right  and  left  without  taking  any  trouble  at  all  about 
it.  Our  beauty  seemed  rather  bored  with  life 
sometimes,  but  we  made  much  of  her,  and  smootlied 
her  way  as  far  as  we  could. 

The  artist  glanced  past  at  her.  She  stood  in  the 
sunshine  like  a  queen,  her  rich  silk  and  India  shawl 
draping  her  right  royally,  and  a  delicate  pink  was 
creeping  into  her  cheeks  like  that  of  a^jple-blos- 
sonis.^  There  was  a  slight  look  of  animation  about 
her  too,  Avhich  I  had  often  thought  the  only  thing 
lacking  to  make  the  beauty  of  her  face  perfect. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  after  an.  instant,  "  you 
made  me  think  of  a  painting  of  Bathsheba  I  once 
saw.  Come  this  way,  ladies,  and  I  will  show  you 
any  of  my  designs  that  you  care  to  look  at." 

He  had  drawn  them  on  great  sheets  of  creamy 
tinted  paper  almost  as  thick  as  parchment.  They 
were  mere  outlines  sketched  with  charcoal,  but  die 
whole  spirit  of  the  thing  was  th»'re,  and  much  more 
powerful  and  suggestive  than  if  done  with  fine- 
jx)inted  pencils  toned  and  shaded  to  the  minutest 
perfection.  He  unrolled  one  after  another,  holding 
each  before  us  for  a  moment.  First  there  was  St. 
Peter  with  the  keys. 

"  How  fine  1 "  murmured  Cecile.  He  rolled  it 
up  and  then  brought  out  another,  —  St  Andrew 


with  the  few  fishes  that  were  to  feed  the  multi- 
tude. 

"  Very  charming,"  s£ud  Cecile,  letting  a  slow,  lin- 
gering glance  of  her  beautiful  eyes  fall  upon  the 
artist ;  and  she  had  her  word  of  praise  ready  for 
each  picture  in  its  turn.  Th<ire  was  Lazarus  just 
risen,  and  still  bound  with  the  grave-clothes,  ghast- 
ly, yet  rejoicing.  There  was  John  the  Baptist, 
with  his  leathern  girdle  and  raiment  of  camels' 
hair ;  there  was  Mary,  who  sat  at  the  Saviour's  feet, 
and  that  other  Marj-,  with  unbound  hair,  penitent, 
and  bearing  her  box  of  precious  ointment.  Tliese 
were  all  so  simply,  quaintly,  forcibly  sketched,  like 
old  carvings  where  there  is  not  a  line  to  spare  :  and 
then  the  round,  solid  ring  of  halo  behind  each 
saint's  head  was  so  unlike  what  it  represented,  and 
yet  expressed  it  so  perfectly,  that  there  grew  to  be 
a  charm  in  watching  for  unexpected  severities  of 
outline ;  and  the  most  antiqjie  and,  at  first  glance, 
ungraceful  came  to  seem  the  most  to  be  admired. 

He  unrolled  and  held  before  us  one  of  his  largest 
designs,  —  Christ  blessing  the  Little  Children.  It 
was  instinct  with  majesty  and  sweetness. 

"  How  very  charming ! "  murmured  Cecile,  mak- 
ing an  efibrt  to  comprehend  it  artistically,  and  pois- 
ing her  chin  upon  her  exquisite  hand. 

"  O,  how  beautiful  1  how  beautiful !  "  exclaimed 
Jo,  pressing  forward;  "just  see.  Miss  Burney,  the 
dear  little,  pure,  baby  faces,  not  afraid  to  look  up 
at  Him  !  ITieir  ver}'  robes  look  pure,  —  how  can 
such  straight,  stiff  lines  seem  to  mean  so  much  !  I 
should  think  it  would  be  like  being  in  a  cathedral 
all  the  time,  and  worshipping,  when  one  does  such 
things  as  these !  " 

The  artist  smiled,  and  unrolled  another  picture, 
where  the  Madonna  appeared,  leading  the  children 
Jesus  and  John,  with  that  ineffable  look  of  holy  in- 
nocence in  the  faces  of  the  three.  Jo  held  her 
hands  tight  together  in  an  ecstasy,  and  Cecile,  in 
her  sofl,  lingering  accents,  said,  "  What  a  wonder- 
ful genius  you  must  be,  Mr.  Hunter  !  " 

It  occurred  to  me  as  singular  that  she  should 
know  liis  name,  but  I  supposed  the  workman  who 
had  been  our  guide  must  have  mentioned  it  when  I 
was  not  paying  attention. 

lie  was  taking  down  one  or  two  others,  and 
carelessly  unrolling  them. 

"  How  very  baautiful !  "  said  Cecile,  in  her  lady- 
like monotone. 

"  Why,  what  a  diflference  between  this  and  the 
others !  "  exclaimed  Jo.  "  I  do  not  like  it  as  well. 
Is  this  your  design  too,  Mr.  Hunter  ?  " 

He  looked  pleased  at  her  (luick  discernment. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  this  was  done  by  my  predeces- 
sor. He  always  drew  in  tlie  modern  style,  but  I 
•pijefer,  for  my  own  pai-t,  the  mediajval  and  an- 
tique." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Jo,  heartily  ;  "  this  one  is  yours, 
I  know.     The  dear  little  cherubs  look  as  if  they* 
were  shouting  praises  with  those  open  mouths  and 
rapt  eyes  I " 

"  You  paint  on  canvas,  sometimes,  do  jou  not, 
Mr.  Hunter,  besides  sketching  tliese  paper  pic- 
tures?" asked  Cecile,  slowly  raising  her  eyes  to  liis. 

The  slightest  tinge  of  color  seemed  to  come  into 
his  face  as  he  answered,  modestly,  "  I  do  a  little 
in  that  way  sometimes.  I  keep  my  easel  over  by 
that  corner  window." 

And  stepping  to  it,  he  lifled  oflC  some  light  cov- 
ering that  had  lain  over  it,  and  allowed  us  to  sec 
the  half-finished  paintint^.  It  was  tlie  face  of  a 
fair,  queenly  woman,  with  dreamy  languor  in  her 
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eyes,  and  a  rarc'loss  swot'tmss  in  the  curve  of  her 
lip.  Iler  luiir  had  half  escaped  in  ripples  from  the 
close  Greek  fillet,  and  in  her  hands  she  held  red 
lilies. 

"  Why,"  said  Jo,  after  a  little  pause,  "  I  think 
she  loolu  somethinj;  like  you,  Cecile  !  " 

"  It  is  meant  for  Helen  of  Troy,"  said  the  young 
man,  quietly  renlaeinj;  the  covering. 

Cecile  was  all  in  a  flutter  for  a  moment ;  the  color 
rose  in  her  face  and  she  pulled  her  shawl  a  little 
nervously  about  her  shoulders;  but  it  all  passed 
before  I  liad  time  t^)  wonder  whetlier  she  found  the 
rtMJui  too  warm,  or  whether  she  was  vexed  because 
she  looked  liked  Helen  of  Troy.  But  it  was  a 
beautifully  painted  picture. 


Cecile  being  no  longer  under  my  especial  care,  I 
frequently  only  knew  of  her  guests  and  her  plans 
by  the  fragments  of  each  day's  sayings  and  doings 
that  floated  to  me.  I  was  almost  all  the  time  with 
Jo  and  the  little  ones.  But  I  confess  to  being 
rather  surprised  when  one  day  Jo  came  into  the 
school-room  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  be- 
low in  the  library  with  Cecile.  She  had  heard  his 
voice  and  seen  him  as  she  passed  the  open  door. 
It  startled  me  for  a  moment ;  I  had  not  thouglit  of 
our  visit  to  the  factory  beinjj  foundation  enough  for 
futui-e  acquaintance. 

But  it  was  a  visit  that  had  not  been  soon  forgot- 
ten. Jo  had  hunted  up  an  old,  curious  book  of 
illuminations,  which,  if  not  the  work  of  some  pious 
monk  himself,  must  have  been  done  by  a  very 
clever  imitator.  Jo  pored  over  it  and  delighted  in 
it,  and  really  began  to  gain  a  new  impetus  in  her 
own  graceful  drawing ;  sketching  windows  in  Goth- 
ic arches,  with  diamond  panes  encircling  some  lair 
cherub  face  in  the  centre.  She  had  put  ner  broken 
pieces  of  stained  glass  up  in  her  own  room,  where 
the  sun  shone  througli  them  and  made  tinted  lights. 

That  day,  after  Jo  came  in  and  told  me  that 
Mr.  Hunter  was  down  stairs  with  Cecile,  we  got  out 
our  books  to  read  history,  as  it  was  the  usual  hour, 
and,  the  afternoon  being  warm  and  sunny,  we  be- 
took ourselves  to  the  summer-house  in  the  garden. 
We  were  "rowing  very  much  excited  over  a  graphic 
account  of  the  meeting  of  tlie  two  queens  Elizabeth 
and  Mary,  in  the  garden  at  Fotheringay,  when  steps 
came  down  the  path  towards  us,  and  there  was  a 
sudden  meeting  in  our  own  garden.  Cecile  and 
Mr.  Hunter  came  into  the  midst  of  our  group,  and 
the  smaller  forces  dispersed. 

"  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  you  people  were  out 
here,"  said  Cecile. 

"  But  I  am  very  glad  you  are  here,  —  very  glad  to 
meet  vou  again,"  said  the  artist,  shaking  hands 
with  Jo  and  me.  Tliere  was  no  knit  jacket  to-day ; 
no  tumbled  hair ;  in  every  point  of  dress  and  man- 
ner. Mr.  Hunter  appeared  before  us  as  genuine  a 
gentleman  as  any  in  the  land. 

"  Miss  Donner  kindly  invited  me  to  call,"  he 
said,  turning  his  cool,  gray  eyes  full  upon  Cecile  as 
he  sjK)ke ;  "  and  as  we  had  a  short  but  pleasant 
acouaintance  at  the  Lakes  a  year  ago,  I  felt  justi- 
fird  in  yielding  to  the  temptation  now." 

"  One  of  Cecile's  old  flirtations!"  I  thought  to 
myself,  feeling  a  little  vexed,  I  hardly  knew  why, 
fur^it  had  been  rather  our  custom  to  be  nroud  of 
the  number  of  our  beauty's  conquests.  But  this 
one  seemed  singular;  for  why  had  they  met  so 
coolly  ht  the  glass-works  without  any  allusion  to 
their  eai'lier  acquaintance  ? 


'•  Did  you  know  each  other  before  ?  "  asked  Jo 
glancing  from  the  artist  to  her  sister.  "  Whv  did  you 
not  tell  me,  Cecile  ?  for  then  I  should  "have  felt 
privileged  to  ask  Mr.  Hunter  if  he  could  not  give 
me  some  more  bnjken  pieces  of  glass." 

"  Pieces  of  glass  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"  Yes,  with  all  the  beautiful  colors  in  them,  you 
know ;  and  perhaps  you  could  have  found  me  some 
with  a  head,  or  a  hand,  or  a  lily  not  quite  all  brok- 
en, which  would  be  of  no  use  in  the  factory.  I 
should  be  so  glad  to  have  them  ! " 

"  You  shall,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  smiling  brightly. 
"  I  will  look  some  up  on  purpose  and  bring  them  to 


you.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  nothing  de- 
lighted me  so  much  as  gathering  up  the  fragments 
of  stained  glass  that  the  workmen  let  me  have.  I 
made  kaleidoscopes  of  them,  and  they  helped  me  to 
study  effects  of  color." 

"  O,  thank  you  !  "  said  Jo.  "  I  mean  to  make 
transparencies  of  mine ,  —  one  for  Miss  Bumey,  one 
for  Cecile,  and  one  for  me."  And  she  turned  to- 
wards her  sister. 

Cecile  was  gathering  ferns  ;  she  fastened  two  or 
three  in  Jo's  d?a-k  hair.     Jo  looked  at  her  fondly.' 

"  What  a  brown,  brown  hand  mine  is  against 
yours  !  "  she  said,  with  a  caressing  touch  on  the  soft 
white  fingers. 

"  Tliere  are  shades  of  white,"  remarked  Mr.  Hun- 
ter ;  "  at  least  my  sister  Flora  used  to  say  so,  when 
she  went  out  shopping  to  match  worsteds." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Cecile  ;  "  I  have  worked  a 
great  deal  on  canvas." 

Mr.  Hunter  shortly  after  took  his  departing,  and 
Cecile  went  back  to  the  house,  leaving  Jo  and  me  to 
finish  our  history,  and  the  account  of  the  queens  at 
Fotheringay.  We  hurried  through  it  all,  and  then 
Jo  carried  the  books  away,  leaving  me  in  the  sum- 
mer-house, in  a  thoughttnl  mood,  pondering  over 
my  pupils  and  my  responsibility. 

Mrs.  Dormer  had  died  three  years  before,  but  I 
had  gone  on  keeping  my  old  place  as  governess  in 
the  family  ever  since,  and  in  default  of  daughter  or 
sister  of  my  own,  my  heart  was  fain  during  these 
long  years  to  cling,  with  whatever  affection  it  had 
left,  to  these  girls  and  to  my  younger  charges. 

Mr.  Donner  was  a  good-natured  man,  absorbed 
in  business.  We  went  on  in  a  quiet,  contented 
way,  as  a  general  tiling,  except  when  Mr.  Dormer's 
sister  came  down  upon  us  for  one  of  her  semi-annual 
visits.  She  would  wake  us  up,  scold  us,  and  criti- 
cise us,  and  give  us  new  notions ;  and  then  sweep 
away  again ;  usually  carrying  Cecile  off  with  her 
for  a  month  of  gay  life  in  some  town  or  summer  re- 
sort. Afler  that  we  would  once  more  settle  down 
into  quiet.  I  had  seldom  had  cause  to  feel  any  far- 
reaching  anxiety  about  my  dear  girls,  but  on  this 
day  I  got  to  thinking  rather  gravely  how  terrible  it 
would  be  if,  through  any  inefficiency  of  mine,  harm 
or  sorrow  should  come  into  their  young  lives. 

But  what  was  there  jiarticularly  to  be  done  ?  I 
went  back  to  the  house  and  tried  to  satisfy  myself 
by  working  all  the  evening  on  a  lovely  jjuflied 
berthe  for  Cecile,  and  setting  Jo  a  double  lesson  in 
mathematics. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cecile,  a  few  davs  after, 
tapping  the  table  thoughtfully,  witli  her  wliite  fin- 
gers, —  "I  don't  know  whether  to  stay  at  home,  lie 
on  the  sofa  and  road  that  last  novel,  or  whether  to 
go  over  to  Mrs.  Dawson's  and  learn  her  new  pattern. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  I  will  go  to  Miss  Dawson's, 
and  you  need  not  wait  lunch  for  me,  Miss  Bumey." 

So  she  made  a  packet  of  her  worsteds  and  huge     I 
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lii-t  w  on  her  sshawl  carelessly,  yet  so 
become  of  itirclf"  a  clasi?ic  drapery, 
jiuL   a  veil  over  Iier  head   Spanish  fashion,  and 
sallied  forth,  slow  and  graceful,  with 

"  A  color  in  her  choek  and  a  light  withla  her  eye." 

^y  pupils  in  the  schooi-room  up  stairs  plodded 
away  faithfully  at  their  lessons,  till  all  were  finished, 
and  then  the  boys,  with  a  whoop  and  hurrah, 
whistled  lor  the  dog,  and  rushed  otf  on  a  forest  ex- 
j)edition.  Jo  and  1  went  down  to  the  veranda,  — 
she  with  her  old  book  of  illuminations,  1  with  my 
sewing;  and  there  we  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
vines  enjoying  the  lovely  summer  day. 

It  was  an  interruption  w^hen  we  heard  the  gate 
open,  and  a  footfall  on  tlie  gravelled  walk.  But  it 
was  ^Ir.  Hunter,  and  he  looked  so  honestly  glad  to 
see  us,  and  carried  a  jagged  parcel  so  promising  of 
delight  to  Jo,  that  I  forgave  him  on  the  spot  tor 
breaking  up  our  little  dream  of  resL 

"  What  is  that  ?  A  missal  ?  "  he  asked,  seeing 
the  book  Jo  held.  And  then  he  sat  down  by  her 
on  the  stej),  and  looked  at  the  quaint  designs  in  cor- 
ner and  margin,  as  she  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf. 
"  See  that  grave  old  monk  at  the  door  of  his  cell, 
looking  upwards,"  said  he  ;  "  is  n't  that  well 
done  ?  " 

"  And  there  is  what  he  is  looking  up  at,"  replied 
Jo ;  "  that  little  bird's-nest  in  among  the  vine- 
branches,  and  the  bird's  mouth  wide  open  singing. 
I  suppose  it  makes  him  tliink  of  praise." 

"  Ah,  there  is  Santa  Maria,"  remarked  the  young 
man,  as  she  turned  another  leaf. 

"  And  O,  look  !  "  cried  Jo,  enthusiastically,  "  see 
the  row  of  little  white  lilies  all  Avrought  into  the 
hem  of  her  garment.  I  never  noticed  that  before. 
Is  n't  it  beautiful  ?  " 

"  But  what  is  this  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hunter,  as  some- 
thing came  fluttering  down  to  the  ground  from  the 
leaves  of  the  book.    He  picked  it  up. 

"  O,"  said  Jo,  looking  at  it, "  that  is  where  I  tried 
to  coi)y  a  head  of  St.  John.  But  it  is  n't  good.  I 
made  a  failing  of  it." 

"  It  in  good,"  he  answered,  holding  it  off  for  a 
critical  glance.  "  I  might  have  known  you  would 
draw.  If  you  had  been  a  nun,  you  would  have  made 
a  missal  yourself,  I  am  sure." 

"  Yes,  I  should  have  liked  that,"  she  replied, 
simply,  and  then,  laying  the  book  aside,  glanced 
at  the  package  he  had  brought. 

He  opened  it,  and  gave  it  into  her  hands.  I  did 
not  know  what  he  would  think  of  the  child,  she  was 
so  wild  with  delight  over  those  bits  of  glass. 

"  O,  here  is  a  cross  1 "  she  exclaimed,  "  right  in 
the  centre  of  this  diamond,  and  it  is  hardly  broken 
at  all.  I  am  po  glad  1  And  O,  how  queer  this  is, 
—  do  look.  Miss  Bumey,  —  why,  it  must  be  the 
tree  in  Paradise,  there  are  apples  on  it,  and  a  ser- 
pent climbing  up  to  them  I  Is  n't  that  odd  ?  And 
lierc  is  this  Ijeautiful  little  lamb  I  1  '11  hang  that 
up  in  Willy's  room.  And,  O  Mr.  Hunter,  what 
have  you  brought  me  ?  It  is  —  it  is  the  face  of  a 
saint,  —  see  what  IwautifuUy  waving  hair,  and 
what  loving  eyes  !  " 

"  That  is  the  head  of  my  figure  of  St.  John,"  he 
said,  "  the  first  copy  in  glass  was  broken  on  its  way 
from  the  oven,  and  I  happened  to  save  the  head.  I 
am  so  glail  you  like  it,  Miss  Jostrphine,  —  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  very  little  to  bring  von,  after  all." 

Jo  laid  her'  treasures  one  above  another  beside 
her,  on  the  comer  of  the  veramia,  and  pushing 
back  her  brown  hair  fix)m  her  face,  sat  looking  out- 


ward in  a  sort  of  th^anilike  attitude,  that  made  me 
wonder  what  the  child  was  tliinkin<r  of  now.  Jo  was 
not  pretty  ;  no  one  had  ever  called  her  that ;  but  she 
was  such  a  brave,  earnest,  cheery  little  thjiig ;  and 
life  was  so  fresh  to  her,  that  she  made  me  think, 
more  than  anything  else,  of  a  little  brown  bird  sing- 
ing the  sweetest  of  songs  over  every  crumb  it  picks 
up. 

"  I  know,"  said  Jo,  slowly,  after  this  pause,  "  I 
know  something  that  I  wish  vou  would  paint  in  a 
little  picture  by  itself,  Mr.  llunter.  It  is  a  rock 
down  in  a  corner  of  the  woods,  just  beyond  our  gar- 
den. The  top  of  it  is  hollowed  out,  so  it  catches 
the  rain  like  a  little  cup,  and  that  makes  moss  grow 
around  it !  Then  the  birds  fly  dowij  and  drink 
from  it.  I  wish  you  would  paint  that  in  a  tiny  pic- 
ture, Mr.  Hunter.  I  never  told  anybody  about  it 
Ixjfbre." 

He  looked  at  her  wistfiilly,  and  I  looked  at  him. 
Just  in  that  brief  moment  I  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  man  before  me,  though  young  in  yeat-s,  perhaps, 
had  lived  and  suffei-ed  much.  But  the  next  instant 
I  blamed  myself  for  the  fancy,  he  laughed  so  bright- 
ly, and  there  was  such  a  chanii  of  buoyant  enthusi- 
asm about  him,  as  he  ansv,ered,  — 

"  That  is  just  what  I  should  like  to  paint.  St. 
Robin's  Well,  we  will  call  it.  Won't  you  show  it  to 
me,  Miss  Josephine  ?  " 

Jo  looked  up  at  me. 

"  Shall  we  go.  Miss  Burney  ?  it  is  only  down  the 
garden  and  over  the  wall  in  among  the  maples." 

'•  You  may  go,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  and  show  Mr. 
Hunter  the  way.  It  is  a  good  while  since  I  climbed 
a  wall,  and  I  will  sit  quietly  here  till  you  return." 

So  the  two  left  me,  and  walked  away  together 
down  the  winding  garden-path.  As  I  watched  them, 
now  going  out  of  sight  and  now  reappearing  again 
among  the  shrubbery,  somehow  I  began  to  think  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  poem  about  the  swan's  nest,  and 
of  the  child  >vlio  sat  "  alone  'mong  the  beeches  in 
the  meadow,"  dreaming  child-fancies  of  what  it 
would  be  to  be  loved,  and  saying  to  herself,  that, 
when  the  true  knight  sliould  come,  victor  over 
aU,- 

"  Biding  on  hit  steed  of  steeds, 
Unto  him  I  will  discover 
That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds  !  " 


I  suppose  I  had  sat  there  musing  for  some  time, 
when  the  sound  of  the  gate  aroused  me,  and  there 
was  Cecile  coming,  queen-like  along  the  walk.  She 
had  twined  a  spray  of  swcetbrier  roses  in  her  hair  ; 
it  heli)ed  to  keep  her  veil  on,  she  said ;  it  certainly 
touched  her  calm  fair  beauty  T,'ith  the  charm  that 
such  flowers  always  have. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Burney,  how  comfortable  you  lt>ok  ! " 
she  said.  "  See,  I  have  fairly  begun  my  work,  the 
centre  sauarc  is  half  done.  Is  n't  Uiat  a  splendid 
shade  ot  maize  ?  But  you  should  see  Mrs.  Daw- 
son's." 

I  looked  and  admired,  amd  began  to  wonder  why 
Jo  did  not  come  back. 

"  Why,  there  she  is !  "  exclaimed  Cecile,  with  an 
air  of  surprise,  "  comino;  through  the  shrubbery ; 
and  Mr.  Hunter  is  with  ner  1  That  is  vcr}^  singular, 
is  n't  it.  Miss  BiUTicy  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  they  went  togetlier  to  find  some 
l>lacc  Jo  thought  would  be  pretty  in  a  picture,  —  a 
rock,  I  believe." 

"  A  rock  ? "  echoed  Cecile,  not  taking  her  gaze 
from  the  two,  who  had  almost  reached  us. 
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"  (kkxI  atleriioon,  Miss  Dormer,"  t^aitl  the  artist, 
pleasantl}-.  "  1  would  xhake  hands,  but  for  this 
}rrt?at  clump  of  moss  I  am  carrying." 

•'  Clumn  of  moss  !  "  uttered  Cecile,  seeming  only 
ii!)lc  to  reiterate. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jo,  "  it 's  to  plant  down  by  the  rock 
under  our  larch-tree.  I  always  wished  moss  p^w 
there.  Do  you  sup|X)se  it  will  die  ?  And,  O  Cecile, 
Mr.  Hunter  is  goiii'z;  to  paint  a  picture  for  us  of  the 
dearest  spot  down  in  the  woods  !  " 

"  Yes,"  assented  Mr.  Hunter,  as  he  put  down  the 
moss;  "your  sister  has  shown  me  one  of  the  loveli- 
est sjKJts  my  eyes  ever  met.  Miss  Dormer.  She  has 
a  true  heart  and  an  artist's  eye." 

Cecile  smiled  politely,  and  turned  to  carry  her 
pattern  and  worsteds  into  the  house.  An  unlucky 
sweep  of  her  long  dress  dislodged  the  little  heap  of 
stained  glass  lying  on  the  veranda  floor,  and  two 
or  three  pieces  fell  crashing  to  the  ground.  Jo 
started  forward  with  a  crv  of  dismay,  and  Cecile 
looke<l  round  to  see  what  liad  happened. 

"  O,  it  is  the  saint's  head !  "  said  Jo,  mournfully. 

''  Why,  what  have  I  done  V  "  asked  Cecile. 

"  Only  broken  some  old  glass,"  said  the  painter, 
with  an  odd  tone  in  his  voice.  "  Not  quite  so 
much  pastime  as  breaking  hearts,  is  it,  Miss  Dor- 
mer ?  " 

I  was  startled  by  the  look  Cecile  cast  upon  him, 
—  an  appealing,  tender  look,  —  and  she  seemed 
moved  out  of  her  usual  quiet.  But  he  did  not  see 
it ;  he  was  stooping  to  help  Jo  pick  up  the  pieces. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said ;  "  I  '11  bring  you  some- 
thing better  next  time.'i 

"  0,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Jo,  good-naturedly  ;  "  it 
was  a  bad  place  to  leave  them  in.  I  plight  have 
thought  tliey  would  get  knocked  off." 

Cecile  (juietiy  went  into  the  house  to  put  away 
her  crochet,  ohe  remained  in  her  room  a  short 
time,  and  when  she  came  down  to  us  again,  calm 
and  shining,  Mr.  Hunter  had  gone. 

The  next  few  days  passed  peacefully  by.  Mr. 
Dormer  was  away  from  home  on  a  business  expedi- 
tion, so  we  liad  the  house  to  ourselves,  and  made 
the  most  of  it  too,  for  the  weather  was  not  propi- 
tious for  out-door  excursions.  Cecile  seemed  inde- 
fatigable at  her  ci-ochet,  and  though  sometimes 
when  I  came  into  the  room  the  needle  would  be 
lying  still  in  her  listless  fingers,  yet  afterwards  it 
woultl  fly  through  the  meshes  w^iiii  greater  rapidity 
than  ever,  and  marvellous  results  in  maize,  green, 
and  violet  were  already  produced. 

I  heard  Jo  and  the  children  recite  their  lessons, 
and  afler  that  eitlier  took  j\-ork  of  my  own  or  read 
aloud  for  the  general  benefit,  while  Cecile  crocheted 
an<l  Jo  busied  herself  over  some  mysterious  draw- 
ing, in  which  at  present  I  could  see  nothing  but  a 
.■;ii(((>>ion  of  straight  lines  and  arches.  She  had 
sp  .i!  (1  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper  in  its  senice, 
but  went  on  making  measurements,  and  every  few 
moments  circlully  atlding  a  peneil-niark. 

We  were  left  wholly  undisturbed  by  callers. 
Only  once  the  bell  rang,  and  Cecile  looked  eagerly 
up.  It  was  the  postman,  and  he  brought  her  a 
letter.  She  opened  it  without  haste,  and  began  to 
read,  letting  the  envelotw  fall  on  the  Aoot.  Little 
Willy  Dormer  picked  it  up,  and  spelled   out  the 

K>stmark  with  great  distinctness,  —  Brentford. 
rentford !  I  knew  there  was  a  certain  Colonel 
Freeling  living  there,  whom  Cecile  had  once  easily- 
flirted  with,  and  as  easily  refused.  Could  the  let- 
ter be  from  him  ?  I  watehtKl  her  a  little  anxiously, 
but  her  face  tlid  not  change,  and  when   she  had 


read  it  all,  she  crumpled  it  up  and  threw  it  into 
her  work-basket. 

"  Do  sit  up  strakrht,  Jo,"  I  said,  "  you  are  getting 
round-shoulaered. 

Jo  started  into  erectness,  and  looked  dreamily  at 
her  drawing. 

"  I  know  who  's  coming  here  this  evening,"  said 
Willy,  beginning  to  groV  talkative. 

Nobody  asked  whom  he  meant,  and  after  a 
minute's  pause  he  went  on. 

"  Mr.  Hunter  is  coming,  because  this  morning  he 
asked  me  if  the  ladies  were  all  at  home.  And  I 
told  him  yes." 

"  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Hunter  ? "  I  asked, 
wondering  to  myself  how  it  is  that  boys  always  get 
everywhere  without  one's  knowing  it. 

"  O,  I  was  tlown  at  the  factory,"  said  Willy,  "with 
a  business-like  air.  "  I  went  to  get  colored  glass 
like  Jo's,  to  break  all  up  in  little  bits.  I  am  going 
to  make  a  kaleidoscope.  So  INIr.  Hunter  and  me, 
we  ^ot  talking." 

"You  should  say  Mr.  Hunter  and  I,"  I  answered. 

This  was  all  that  was  said  to  his  communication  ; 
in  fact,  I  thought  very  little  of  it  myself,  for  boys 
are  always  imagining.  But  when  Ave  met  at  tea,  I 
wondered  if  Willy's  words  had  had  anytliing  to  do 
with  Cecile's  appearance ;  she  had  dressed  with 
such  care,  and  she  looked  so  queenly  and  full  of 
grace,  with  ail  unwonted  brightness  in  her  eye  and 
cheek.  I  glanced  at  Jo;  she  had  a  pleased,  pre- 
occupied look  in  her  earnest  brown  eyes,  wliich 
were  bent  upon  her  plate.  She  had  not  changed 
her  dress  of  brown  serge,  and  her  short  dark  hair 
was  pushed  back  plainly  and  smoothly  under  her 
school-girl  net.  I  wondered,  as  I  poured  out  the 
tea,  what  the  child  could  be  thinking  about.  All 
of  a  sudden  she  looked  up  brightly  from  the  plate 
she  had  been  studying,  and  exclaimed,  "  What 
pretty  china  this  is,  Miss  Burney !  Tliis  is  the 
plate  that  has  an  old  castle  painted  on  it,  and  there 
is  such  a  lovely  window  that  I  never  noticed  be- 
fore ;  such  a  singular,  quaint  shape.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  proper,  but  it  is  lovely." 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  an  improper  window  ?  " 
asked  Cecile.  "  Please  pass  the  muffins,  Jo,  while 
they  are  hot." 

"O  Cecile,  how  beautiful  you  look  I"  said  Jo, 
admiringly,  for  the  first  time  regarding  her  sister's 
toilet. 

"  Do  I  ?  "  said  Cecile,  with  a  little  smile. 
After  tea  we  all  betook  ourselves  to  the  drawing- 
room,  though  I  was  speculating  uneasily  in  my  own 
mind  whether  Cecile  would  wish  mc  to  go  up  stairs 
in  ca?e  any  gentleman  should  call.  I  instinctively 
held  some  good  old-fas-hioned  English  notions  about 
young  ladies  and  their  chaperons ;  but  Cecile  was 
always  allowed  so  much  freedom  at  her  Aunt  Wild's, 
and  slie  was  really  in  some  things  so  much  more 
experienced  and  self-controlled  than  I,  that  I  felt 
something  like  a  ncr\'ous  hen  chaperoning  a  fair 
young  swan,  who  was  lure  to  take  to  the  water  in 
spite  of  qje.  Still,  we  had  always  got  along  to- 
gether very  amicably,  and  circumstances  generally 
settled  the  course  of  things  without  vexing  or 
thwarting  any  one  of  us. 

It  happened  so  this  evening,  for  when  Mr.  Hunter 
came  he  asked  for  the  "  ladies."  And  why  not  ? 
I  was  vexed  at  myself  for  having  been  so  prenmtiiiv 
in  imagining  any  approach  to  one  of  Cecile's  flirta- 
tions. She  was  at  tne  piano  when  he  came  in,  and 
he  begged  her  not  to  leave  it.  Jo  looked  up  with 
a  friendly  glance  of  welcome,  and,  as  he  passed  her, 
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he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Tlie  picture  of  St.  Robin's 
Well  is  almost  done,  Miss  Josephine.  I  will  bring 
it  to  you  wlien  it  is  finished." 

'•  O,  thank  you !  "  she  said,  in  her  quick,  eager 
way ;  and  then,  as  he  took  his  station  by  her  sister's 
side  at  the  piano,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  bent 
closely  over  her  drawing  again. 

How  well  Cecile  fang  that  night !  her  very  best; 
her  voice  was  a  piu^  soprano,  with  far-reaching 
notes ;  her  music-teacher  w^as  an  artist,  and  made 
lier  sing  better  than  she  knew.  Her  beautiftil  white 
hands  wandered  over  the  keys  as  if  akin  to  the 
^jiu'c  cold  ivory.  She  went  on  singing  as  she  had 
done  before  Mr.  Hunter  came  in,  snatches  of  sweet 
ballads,  gay  little  troubadour  songs  with  a  flash  of 
passion  in  them,  finishing  with  one  I  had  never 
lieard  before,  and  which  I  dropped  my  work  to 
listen  to. 

"  Jly  ornamcats  are  arms, 
My  ]>a8time  is  in  war, 
My  bi-J  is  colli  upon  the  wold, 
My  lami),  you  star, 

" My  journcjings  are  long, 

My  slumbei-a  short  and  broken  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  I  wander  still, 
Kissing  thy  tokeu. 

"  I  ride  from  land  to  land, 
I  sail  from  sea  to  sea,  — 
Some  day  more  kind  I  fate  may  find, 
Some  night  kiss  thee  ! " 

"  O,  that  is  exquisite !  "  said  Mr.  Hunter,  draw- 
ing nearer,  as  if  in  a  sort  of  fascination,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  beautiftil  singer.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  A  wandering  knight's  song,  wTitten  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,"  p.nswered  Cecile,  in  a  soil  mono- 
tone almost  iilce  sadness. 

"  Cecile,"  interrupted  Jo,  without  looking  up  fi*om 
her  work,  "  sing  that  about  Ruth  and  Naomi." 

And  Cecile  ?ang  it.  It  was  grand  and  pure,  and 
touching  beyond  compare.  Her  soul  seemed  to  go 
fortli  with  the  words,  making  her  voice  lofty,  sus- 
tained, and  noble  ;  and  when  she  reached  and  sang 
that  heart-penetrating  strain  :  — 

"  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
following  after  thee  ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will 
go;  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge:  thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  : 
where  thou  tUest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  bur- 
ied—"  ^ 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  she  herself  were  pleading 
through  the  words  of  Ruth,  and  her  dewy  blue  eyes 
were  upturned  to  meet  Mr.  Hunter's.  I  wondered 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  it  more,  for  he  only 
said,  f^ently,  — 

"  Your  voice  is  improved  since  last  year,  Miss 
Dormer;  you  could  not  have  sung  like  this  then. 
What  a  noble  recitative  it  is  !  " 

"  It  is  a  pretty  piece,"  said  Cecile.  The  pleading 
look  still  brooded  in  her  eyes,  but  it  found  no  more 
cx^ri  ?;sion  in  word  or  manner,  because  she  l^ad 
(••;.:<  (1  to  sing,  and  it  was  ms  if  a  magic  key  had 
1  icked  her  nature  up  again.  She  replaced  her 
music  in  the  rack,  and  drew  her  lighf  shawl  up 
about  her  graceful  shoulders.  There  was  a  brief 
silence  in  the  room,  and  Mr.  Hunter  still  stood 
thoughtfully  by  the  piano. 


IV. 


I  have  designed  a  cathedral !  "  exclaimed  Jo,  in 

a  clear,  triumphant  tone,  throwing  down  her  pencil. 

We  all  started.     I  laughed  nervously,  and  Cecile 


turned  round  on  the  music-stool.  Then  we  drew 
about  the  table,  to  see  what  the  girl  meant.  So 
this  was  why  the  straight  lines  and  pointed  archis 
had  been  so  carefully  jotted  down ;  they  had  really 
grown  into  a  harmonious  shape. 

"  Four  rows  of  columns,  eight  columns  In  a  row, 
and  each  row  supporting  nine  arches.  That  is  on 
quite  a  grand  scale,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  with  a  smile. 

"  O,  don't  laugh  at  it  please !  "  entreated  Jo. 

"  Indeed,  I  will  not !  "  he  replied.  "  Tlie  per- 
spective is  not  quite  perfect,  and  there  are  a  few 
other  mistakes,  which  none  but  an  architect  could 
very  well  avoid,  but  apart  from  that  it  is  a  very 
good  design.  I  can  see  the  idea  of  a  beautiful 
church  in  it." 

Jo's  lip  quivered;  she  really  seemed  to  care 
for  his  praise.  I  believe  her  whole  heart  had  been 
so  wrapped  up  in  her  drawing  that  it  had  become 
dear  to  her,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  have  it  con- 
demned. 

"  But  where  in  the  world  are  the  pews  ?  "  asked 
Cecile,  after  looking  at  it  a  few  moments  in  wild 
amazement. 

"  Why,  all  down  there,  between  the  columns.  I 
could  not  stop  to  mark  them  all,  but  you  can  imag- 
ine them,"  said  Jo,  laughingly. 

"  That 's  a  unique  window  in  thctransept,"  said 
Mr.  Hunter,  laying  his  finger  on  a  point  that  much 
resembled  the  window  in  the  quaint  old  castle, 
painted  on  the  China  tea-plate.  Jo  gave  me  a 
merry  glance. 

"  Well,"  said  Cecile,  slowly,  as  if  considering  the 
matter,  "  I  don't  see,  Jo,  ■vihat  in  the  world  ever 
makes  you  think  of  such  things.  I  never  do ! " 
And  our  beauty  looked  with  a  grave  air  down  at 
her  exquisite  white  hands. 

Mr.  Hunter  smiled  almost  imperceptibly.  Then 
he  took  up  Jo's  drawing,  and  made  a  proposition. 

"  Miss  Jo,"  he  said,  "  will  you  let  me  Keep  this, 
in  return  for  something  which  I  am  just  now  re- 
minded lies  wrapped  in  paper,  by  my  hat,  in  the 
hall?" 

Jo  looked  up  in  great  curiosity. 

**  I  will  get  it  and  see,"  she  said,  and  started  for 
the  hall.  I  heard  the  rattle  of  the  paper  as  she 
pushed  it  aside ;  then  there  was  a  little  silence ; 
and  after  a  moment  more  Jo  came  back  in  a  maze 
of  delight. 

"  O,  look  at  it,  Cecilo  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  Look 
at  it.  Miss  Burney !  " 

It  was  a  round  piece  of  stained  glass,  fitted  to 
hang  like  a  transparency  in  a  window,  the  outer 
border  of  golden  brown,  the  centre  a  heavenly  blue, 
on  which  was  pictured  a  cup  or  goblet,  with  a  hand 
reaching  out  above  as  if  in  blessing. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  pleased  with  her  pleasure,  and 
showed  it.  The  drawing  of  the  church  plan  went, 
without  remonstrance,  into  his  coat-pocket,  and 
Cecile,  retreating  from  the  table,  stood  by  the  win- 
dow looking  out  at  the  dark  night.  She  did  not 
play  or  sing  .any  more ;  in  fact,  the  evening  was 
ended,  and  oiu*  visitor  rose  to  depart. 

Cecile  went  immediately  up  to  her  room,  after 
giving  an  even-toned  good-night,  but  Jo  sat  still 
at  the  table,  her  head  resting  on  her  two  hands, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  present.  I  ])ut  away 
my  work,  closed  the  shutters,  and  fastened  down 
the  windows. 

'•  Come,  Jo,"  I  said,  then,  "  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,  you  know,  and  then  you  will  be  fresh 
to  study  that  hard  geometry  lesson  in  the  morn- 
ins." 
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She  looked  up  at  me  divamily. 

"  Miss  Burney,  I  am  nineteen  now,"  she  said, 
••  and  I  am  not  tired  of  btwks  and  study,  for  I  do 
love  them  dearly.  But  wlien  sliall  I  go  out  into 
the  world,  —  when  shall  I  see  more  of  life?  It 
seems  so  new  and  wonderful  to  me ;  I  have  never 
thou<rht  much  about  it  before." 

"  It  will  come  soon  enough,  dear ;  Grod  knows  it 
comes  soon  enough  to  all  of  us,"  I  answered,  with 
a  siwh  in  my  heart. 

"Not  tliat  I  am  impatient,"  she  said  again.  "  I 
think  it  would  be  beautiful  to  go  on  stuch'ing  and 
dreaming  forever,  just  as  I  have  done  lately." 

"  That 's  right,  dear  Jo,"  I  said ;  "  and  now 
come,  it  is  really  getting  late." 

She  rose  and  went,  kissing  me  first,  and  taking 
her  present  with  her.  Froui  thenceforth  it  hung 
in  her  window  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  where  she 
could  see  it  as  soon  as  she  waked  in  the  morning. 
I  sat  up  an  hour  later  afler  she  had  gone,  and 
wrote  my  monthly  letter  to  the  girls'  Aunt  \Vild, 
giving  her  as  usual  some  little  account  of  our  stud- 
ies and  doings,  and  casually  mentioning  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's calls.  I  finished  and  folded  the  sheet,  and 
then  renumbered  that  my  envelopes  were  all  gone, 
so  that  I  must  defer  sealing  it  till  morning.  But, 
going  up  stairs,  on  my  way  to  my  room,  I  saw#the 
light  shining  from  under  Cecile's  door,  and  knew 
that  she  must  be  still  moving  about ;  so  I  spoke  to 
her  from  outside,  and  asked  if  she  could  lend  me 
an  envelope.  She  told  me  to  come  in  and  help 
myself.  On  entering,  I  was  surprised  to  find  her 
sitting  quietly  by  the  window,  doing  notliing  at  all, 
and  evidently  no  nearer  going  to  bed  than  she  had 
been  an  hour  before. 

"  Why,  you  will  take  cold,  Cecile,"  I  said ;  "don't 
sit  up  any  longer." 

She  rose  at  that,  and  in  a  thoughtful  sort  of  way 
began  removing  her  jewelry  and  the  few  flowers 
in  her  hair.  I  took  one  or  two  envelopes  from  her 
writing-desk,  and  was  about  going,  when  she  said, 
as  if  to  detain  me,  "  How  different  people  are 
from  each  other.  Miss  Burney  I  " 

"  That  is  true,"  I  replied,  wondering  a  little. 

"  For  example,"  she  went  on,  "  how  different  we 
four  jwople  were  this  evening !  Miss  Burney,  what 
makes  Jo  think  of  so  many  things  ?  I  wish  I  could, 
but  I  cannot,  no  matter  how  hard  I  trv.  She  is  so 
quick  and  bright.  Aunt  Wild  calfs  her  'little 
nlain-face ' ;  but  I  would  gladly  change  faces  with 
her,  if  I  could  only  think  of  so  many  nice  things  to 
do  and  say  !  " 

This  was  more  wonderful  than  anything  yet,  — 
Cecile  wishing  to  change  j)lac8s  with  Jo  I 

"  By  the  way,  Cecile,"  I  said,  with  my  hand  on 
the  door,  "you  used  to  see  Mr.  Ilunter  at  the  Lakes 
last  summer.  Tell  me  something  about  him.  He 
seem.s  to  me  superior  to  most  young  men.  Is  he 
really  so?" 

"Pray  excuse  me,"  said  Cecile,  sleepily,  ''you 
are  right  about  not  sitting  up  too  late.  Miss  Bur- 
ney. 1  beli«'ve  I  am  tired,  and  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Hunter's  character." 

So  I  retreat^  to  my  own  room. 

V. 

That  next  week  I  had  a  weary,  dreary  headache ; 
it  thrrjblwd  jwiinfully  in  my  temples,  ami  beat  like 
a  merciless  hammer  through  my  brain.  Hot  weath- 
er, low  state  of  the  system,  nervousness,  —  these 
were  the  causes  decidecl  upon  b}-  the  whole  family, 
and  they  kindly  commanded  me  to  stay  in  my  own 


room  and  rest.  So  there  was  an  enforced  vacation 
from  lessons,  and  I  sup)H)se  the  boys  had  a  glorious 
time  of  it.  Mr.  Dormer  was  at  home  again  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  everything,  and  I  thought  to 
myself  that  if  a  headjiche  I  must  liave,  jx-rhaps  this 
was  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  it.  Cecile  and  Jo 
came  in  every  little  while  to  see  me,  laying  sofl 
hands  on  my  brow,  keeping  the  room  coo!  and 
dark,  and  every  day  Jo  put  fresh  flowers  where  I 
could  look  at  them  whenever  my  eyes  opened. 
From  little  thinjjs  that  were  said  now  and  then,  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Hunter  called  two  or  three  times, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  whether  he  had 
brought  Jo  any  more  pictures,  and  whether  Cecile 
had  sung  to  him  again  witji  that  look  in*  her 
eyes. 

It  was  Friday  morning  when  I  first  felt  quite 
myself  again,  so  putting  on  my  dress  of  governess- 
gray,  and  feeling  very  fresh  and  ready  for  work, 
I  went  down  to  breakfast.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
all  the  familiar  faces  around  the  table  again ;  even 
the  little  boys'  welcoming  "  Good  morning.  Miss 
Burney  "  made  me  feel  glad  at  heart. 

"  We  must  go  to  work  in  our  geometry  with  re- 
newed energy,  dear  Jo,"  I  said,  presently,  thinking 
of  the  days  we  had  missed.  Jo  glanced  at  me  has- 
tily ;  she  did  not  ansAver  a  word,  but  blushed  like 
a  rose,  and  then  smiled,  too,  looking  down  at  the 
table-cloth.  Cecile  sipped  her  coffee  in  unbroken 
silence.  Mr.  Dormer's  eyes  twinkled  with  ftin, 
and  then  he  laughed  outright  at  my  inquiring 
face. 

"  You  look  puzzled.  Miss  Burney,"  he  said,  with 
a  half-smile  and  half-sigh ;  "  the  truth  is,  1  am 
afraid  you  have  lost  a  scholar.  Our  little  Jo  here 
has  been  learning  life's  greatest  lesson  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  unknown  to  me.  No  more  geometr}- 
now,  eh,  Jo  ?  " 

I  think  I  looked  more  confused  and  amazed  than 
before,  I  was  so  slow  and  unwilling  to  get  at  his 
meaning.  ' 

"Well,  then,  to  speak  plainly,"  he  said,  "the 
other  day  young  Hunter  asked  my  consent  to  his 
trying  to  win  Jo  for  his  bride,  and  as  he  seems 
absolutely  in  love  with  the  child,  and  she  with  him, 
it  became  a  serious  matter ;  so  I  made  a  few  proj>er 
inquiries,  and  finding  really  no  excuse  for  stopping 
the  whole  thing,  I  had  to  let  them  settle  it  their 
own  wav  last  evening.  Wonder  what  my  sister 
Wild  will  say  when  she  gets  the  letter  I  'm  going  to 
write  her  afler  breakfast  I "  he  added,  with  a  comi- 
cal face  of  dismay. 

Jo  engaged !  little  schooWirl  Jo  !  I  got  up,  and 
went  round  to  her  place  and  kissed  her.  But  my 
mind  seemed  all  in  a  whirl,  and  somehow  I  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  Cecile. 

Afler  breakfast,  Jo  came  to  me  in  my  own  room, 
and  told  me  all  about  it.  How  suddenly  and  quickly 
Love  had  budded  and  bloomed  into  perfect  being 
in  that  young  girl's  heart ! 

"  I  think  I  must  have  loved  him  from  the  very 
first.  Miss  Burney,"  she  told  me  ingenuously ; 
"  though  I  never  thought  about  it,  I  never  knew. 
Only  I  cared  so  much  when  I  heard  him  coming,  or 
even  if  you  mentioned  his  name,  aller  that  day 
when  we  went  down  to  the  rock  in  the  woods  to- 
gether. I  felt  then  that  he  was  w.y  friend ;  wo 
thought  the  same  tlioughts.  But  I  did  not  think  of 
love  exactly.  I  could  not  help  liking  everytliing 
he  liked,  aiid  it  made  me  happy.  Tlien  when  he 
told  me  what  he  hatl  asked  papa,  —  tliat  was  last 
Tuesday,  —  O,  you  don't  know  how  I  felt !     Every 
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thinjr  sicenied  so  strange  and  now,  it  made  me  trem- 
ble. I  wanted  tt)  loll  you  all  about  it  so  much,  but 
your  liead  ached,  and  they  said  you  must  be  kept 
still.  And  I  did  not  exactly  like  to  tell  Cecile 
all  1  felt,  because  —  " 

She  hesitated,  and  I  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 
^Miat  had  nhe  thoufrht  or  noticed,  that  made  her 
unable  to  t«ll  Cecile  ? 

"  I  won't  keep  anything  from  you,"  she  said,  after 
a  minute,  "  though  it  is  a  sort  of  secret.  You  know 
ho  met  Cecile  at  the  Lakes  last  summer,  and  he 
thoujrht  he  had  never  seen  any  one  so  beautiful  in  the 
world.  You  know  Cecile  flirts,  —  O,  how  can  she, 
Miss  Burney  I  —  and  she  sang  to  him,  and  walked 
with  him,  and  let  him  draw  pictures  of  her  face,  till 
he  could  not  think  of  anything  but  her,  and  so  one 
day  he  almost  told  her  he  loved  her.  1  can  imagine 
just  how  lovely  she  must  have  been  looking,  can't 
}ou ?  Then  she  grew  so  cold,  and  made  him  un- 
<lerstand  plainlv  that  she  could  never  think  of  him 
in  that  way,  that  she  had  only  valued  him  as  a 
friend ;  and  after  that  they  hardly  siwke  to  each 
other.  He  felt  hurt  and  mortified  at  nrst,  but  after 
that  he  did  not  care  at  all,  and  he  amused  himself 
by  watching  how  she  treated  three  or  four  other 
gentlemen  in  just  the  same  way  before  the  summer 
was  ended.  He  is  so  glad  it  ha])pened  now,  be- 
cause he  has  me.  But  you  see  it  makes  me  not 
exactly  want  to  talk  to  Cecile  about  him;  she 
might  laugh  at  me.  She  has  so  many  triumphs  all 
the  time,  she  would  not  know  how  much  I  cared  for 
just  my  one  that  she  threw  aside.  And  she  does 
not  really  care  for  pictures  either,  or  any  of  the 
things  that  he  does;  she  seems  meant  to  be  just 
lf)vely  and  beautiful.  But,  O  Miss  Burney,  he  says 
he  loves  me  with  my  little  brown  face,  more  than 
if  I  was  like  a  queen.  I  know  he  will  never  love 
anybody  but  me,  —  does  n't  it  sound  strange  to 
hear  nie  talking  this  way  ?  But  I  do  know  it,  and 
I  love  him  so  much  I  am  too  happy  to  speak.  What 
makes  me  speak  ?  I  ought  to  go  away  and  be  still 
and  tliink." 

So  this  was  my  new  Jo !  just  the  same  bright, 
sweet  self  as  of  old,  but  no  longer  my  little  school- 
girl ;  she  was  suddenly  a  woman,  loving,  trusting, 
her  whole  soul  awake  and  intense. 

How  quickly  we  become  accustomed  to  things ! 
It  soon  seemed  very  natural  for  Mr.  Hunter  to  come 
and  go  daily,  and  for  Jo  to  be  always  the  one  to 
welcome  him.  Cecile  had  little  to  do  with  them  ; 
she  occupied  her.self  in  all  her  usual  ways,  and 
never  spoke  of  the  engagement  except  in  general 
terms.  Perhaps  slie  sat  rather  oftener  alone,  per- 
haps I  found  her  oftener  with  her  hands  folded  idly, 
her  large  blue  eyes  looking  dreaniilv  outward,  and 
a  certain  gravity  in  the  outline  ol  her  beautiful 
face.  But  it  may  be  I  was  fancitiil ;  people  like 
me  are  apt  to  be;  Cecile  called  on  all  her  friends 
as  frequently  as  ever;  she  worked  wonderful  things 
in  worsted ;  she  walked  and  drove  with  admiring 
gentlemen ;  she  arrayed  herself  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field.  Indeed,  a  lady  friend  said  to  me  one  day, 
"  What  very  good  spirits  Miss  Dormer  seems  to  be 
in  this  summer !  " 

Suddenly  her  Aunt  Wild  came.  She  had  writ- 
ten to  congratulate  Jo,  and  followed  almost  imme- 
diately after  her  letter.  She  had  a  thousand  tilings 
to  say,  to  su'Tgost,  to  advise ;  but  I  think  neither 
Jo  nor  Mr.  Hunter  listi'iied  to  a  word,  they  were  so 
taken  up  with  their  pictures,  and  their  nir-castles, 
and  tlieir  hours  of  happiness.  At  last  Mrs.  Wild 
confided  in  me. 


'•  You  see.  Miss  Burney,"  she  beijan,  "  if  Jo  had 
belonged  to  me,  of  course  I  should  nave  had  other 
plans  for  her;  but  as  it  is,  I  really  think  she  bus 
done  quite  well.  I  suppose  he  makes  two  thousand 
a  year  from  Ids  designs  for  church  windows  and 
things,  and  then  there  is  the  sale  of  his  pictures  be- 
sides. I  shall  quite  dismiss  all  care  for  Jo  from  my 
mind.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  she  went  on,  after 
a  pause,  "  that  when  yon  wrote  to  me  some  W(»ek8 
ago,  mentioning  Mr.  Hunter's  calls,  I  felt  worried. 
I  thought  it  was  Cecile,  of  course,  and  that  would 
never  do.  They  met  at  the  Lakes  last  summer, 
and  it  was  quite  a  desperate  flirtation ;  but  I  felt 
proud  of  Cecile.  She  came  out  of  it  with  flying 
colors,  of  coiu'se  :  she  knew  he  was  no  sort  of  a 
match  for  her.  With  her  beauty  and  high-bred 
air  she  might  marry  a  prince.  But  I  was  a  little 
afraid  when  your  letter  came,  for  all  that :  for  the 
fellow  is  handsome  and  talented,  though  he  does 
live  by  his  wits.  But  what  sort  of  an  artist's  wife 
would  Cecile  make  ?  She  cares  no  more  for  art 
than  you  do  for  a  fiddlestick  1  I  intend  her  to 
marry  Colonel  Freeling ;  he  has  fallen  into  an  im- 
mense fortune  since  she  refused  him,  and  he  is  as 
wild  about  her  as  ever.     So  I  shall  take  her  to 

C with  me  next  week,  and  you  may  be  pre- 

pa]]^d  to  hear  oi"  another  engagement  in  the  family 
very  soon,  Miss  Burney." 

She  stopped  there,  breathless  and  triumphant.  I 
heard  her  in  silence,  —  it  gave  me  a  shocked,  sad 
feeling  to  hear  my  dear  gu'ls  disposed  of  so. 

Cecile  packed  her  great  trunk,  and  went  with 

her  Aunt  Wild  to  C .     She  busied  herself  gayly 

the  few  days  before,  with  all  her  little  preparations 
and  her  new  dresses.  How  lovely  she  looked  when 
the  hour  of  departure  came,  with  the  wild-rose  flush 
in  her  cheeks,  as  she  walked  stately  down  the  gar- 
den-path and  took  her  place  in  the  carriage.  Mr. 
Hunter  and  Jo  had  somehow  mistaken  the  hour, 
and  were  not  there  to  say  good-by  to  her. 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  you  must 
make  my  adieus  for  me.  Good-by,  dear  little  Miss 
Burney  !  "  She  kissed  me  twice,  and  then  turned 
her  beautifid  expectant  face  towards  her  aunt,  who 
told  the  driver  to  whip  up  his  horses  and  not  miss 
the  train. 

It  happened  as  Mrs.  Wild  had  said.  Three 
weeks  atlcr  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  to  tell  him  of 
his  daughter's  engagement  to  Colonel  Freeling, 
and  she  mentioned  what  a  beautifiil  engagement- 
ring  Cecile  had  received  from  her  lover,  —  a  soli- 
taire  diamond  of  immense  value.  As  Mr.  Dormer 
read  this,  and  we  listened  in  silence,  the  thought 
somehow  struck  me  that  Cecile  hereafter  would  be 
like  that  diamond,  cold,  lustrous,  dazzlingly  beau- 
tiful, solitaire,  but  upheld  and  surrounded  with 
gold. 

"  I  do  hope  Cecile  will  be  happy  1 "  said  Jo, 
softlv.  "  I  suppose  Colonel  Freeling  is  the  hero 
she  has  been  waiting  for  all  these  years.  I  am  so 
glad  she  has  found  him  at  last  I  " 

So  you  see  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  —  and  here  my  story  pauses.  The  sisters 
are  both  to  be  married  late  in  autumn.  Cecile  is 
with  her  aunt  in  London,  preparing  an  elaborate 
trousseoii,  while  here,  at  home,  Jo  and  I  sit  togeth- 
er, working  with  hands  of  love  upon  a  simple  bridal 
outfit.  But  in  the  evening  I  sew  alone ;  for  then 
Mr.  Hunter  comes,  and  he  and  Jo  of  late  have  been 
very  busy,  with  heads  close  together,  designing  a 
wonderful  new  roec-window  for  the  organ-loft  of 
our  parish  church. 
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THE  WASP  WAIST. 

II  iv  .iru  not  disposed,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to 
liitt!  !i  i\'  rashly  with  the  notions  of  women  in  tlie 
iu:!t(  r  ct' dress.  The  ^^atest  latitude  is  allowed 
ill  li  ,n'.  and  color,  and  material;  and  it  is  only 
whtii  th  '  Mietic  sense  is  too  openly  outrajfcd 
that  wf  !  faint  protest  against  tlie  current 

fa?hii)n.  lin-  uui-rance  is  extremely  wise.  In  the 
first  place,  women  would  not  altor  their  ways  even 
if  \vc  did  complain.  Then  aj;ain,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  conclude  that,  as  the  women  who  set  fashion 
sp-nd  hy  far  the  larger  portion  of  tlieir  lives  in 
sUidyini;  how  to  dress  themselves,  they  ought  to 
uinUi> land  more  about  it  than  the  exoteric  critic 
w^ho  hastilv  scans  his  wife's  costume  as  she  comes 
down  to  dinner.  We  are  of  opinion,  further,  that 
the  masculine  mind  is  incapable  of  dispassionately 
judginjc  women's  dress,  liiere  are  men  who  look 
upon  every  tolerably  good-looking  woman  as  an 
angel;  and  such  men,  perceiving  tlie  majority  of 
their  angelic  acquaintances  dressing  in  a  ])articular 
fashion,  must  needs  consider  the  fashion  a  remark- 
ablv  graceful  and  becoming  one. 

There  arc  other  men  who,  having  been  rather 
hardly  entreated  by  the  sex,  are  disposed  to  regard 
women  with  distrust,  if  not  with  some  vague  notion 
of  a  universal  revenge ;  and  these  find  each  new 
fashion  only  another  phase  of  feminine  absurdity 
and  vanity.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that 
women  should  be  allowed  (the  phrase  suggests  a 
possible  restriction  which,  we  fear,  does  not  exist) 
to  dress  pretty  much  as  they  please,  and  to  adorn 
themselves  with  such  combinations  of  color,  and 
feuch  forms  of  costume,  as  they  think  most  suited  to 
their  variou|  requirements. 

In  one  direction,  however,  every  man  who  has 
got  any  sort  of  in^ence  over  the  womankind  of  his 
lamily  or  circle  is  imperatively  bound  to  interfere. 
The  abomination  of  tight-lacmg  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  spread  amongst  us.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  fashion  contemplates  any  immediate  return  to 
the  wasp  waist,  but  there  are  rumors  abroad  which 
render  it  necessary  that  every  precaution  should  be 
used.  It  may  be  that  the  Hinging  open  of  the  cor^ 
respondence-columns  of  the  newspapers  in  the  dull 
season  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  reappearance 
of  this  bugbear,  but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that 
such  incipient  tentatives  should  be  checked  atonce. 
Somewhere  about  two  years  ago  a  magazine  which 
is  chiefly  addressed  to  girls  started,  for  its  own  pur- 

{)08es  doubtless,  this  subject,  and  endeavored  to  com- 
)at  tlie  notion  that  tight-lacing  was  injurious  to  the 
frame.  It  was  suspected  at  the  time  that  this  peri- 
odical was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  organ  of 
the  Btay-makers,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
means  of  subsistence  by  the  extinction  of  crinoline. 
This  underhand  effort  to  resuscitate  a  pernicious 
custom  provoke<l  a  good  deal  of  indignation ;  and 
we  fancy  that  it  was  then  abandoned.  However, 
our  old  foe  appears  in  a  new  place ;  and  in  the 
sacred  columns  of  the  Times,  tlie  spectre  of  tight- 
lacing  is  again  paraded  before  us,  by  one  or  two 
correspondents,  whose  method  of  logic  inclines  us 
to  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  sex  which  is  prin- 
cipally interested  in  the  matter.  The  first  {wint  on 
which  these  correspondents  insist  is  that  a  small 
waist  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  second  is  that 
a  woman  may  "  cultivate  her  figure  "  —  such  is  the 
gentle  euphemism  which  describes  the  squeezing 
m  of  the  ribs  —  with  impunity  firom  physical  in- 
jury. 


It  is  true  enough  that  a  small  waist  is  an  addition- 
al grace  to  a  figmre  that  is  otherwise  symmetrical 
and  graceful.  No  one  can  deny  this  fact.  But 
there  is  no  greater  blunder  than  for  the  "  cultivar 
tor  "  to  imagine  that  a  small  waist,  which  betrays 
its  artificial  origin,  can  be  reganled  by  men  with 
anything  else  than  derision  or  compassion.  Is  it 
^v()n(ler,  or  pity,  or  contempt  that  is  the  predomi- 
nant feeling  when  one  observes  a  wa8|)-like  body 
tapering  down  to  an  abnormally  small  waist,  the 
waist  unnaturally  round,  the  dress  obviously 
strained,  the  whole  body  apparently  balanced  so  as 
to  prevent  the  compressed  figure  firom  breaking  in 
two  halves?  A  more  absurd  spectacle  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive;  and  it  is  one  which  suggests 
some  other  reflections,  not  very  flattering  to  the 
owner  of  the  insect-waist.  We  presume  fcat  girls  . 
make  fools  of  themselves  in  this  way  in  order  to 
convey  to  others  the  notion  that  they  are  peculiarly 
sylph-like  and  graceful.  They  wish  to  appear  in 
the  eves  of  their  male  admirers  as  light,  ethereal, 
angeftc  creatures,  who  are  scarcely  subject  to  the 
vulgar  necessities  of  hunger.  Unfortunately,  the 
impression  conveyed  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
lover  cannot  look  at  his  mistress's  eyes  for  thinking 
of  her  waist,  and  wondering  how  she  can  smile  un- 
der her  tightly-clasping  bars  of  cane.  In  s])ite  of 
himself,  he  becomes  an  anatomist.  He  mentally 
dissects  her.  Ilti  cannot  help  thinking  of  tliose 
plates  in  books  of  physiology,  showing  the  position 
of  the  ribs  anterior  and  posterior  tp  the  practice  of 
tight-lacing.  Wliile  he  ought  to  be  looking  at  her 
face,  he  is,  in  imagination,  contemplating  her  lungs. 
When  she  sighs,  it  is  not  of  ^ler  affection  he  thinks ; 
he  is  considering  the  action  of  her  diaphragm.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  tenderest  and  most  idealistic 
of  lovers  to  discern  the  poetry  of  a  mechanical 
waist. 

As  for  the  injurious  effects  of  the  practice,  no 
correspondence  in  the  Times  or  elsewhere  will  alter 
definite  scientific  facts.  We  are  heartily  glad  to 
perceive  that  the  Lancet  has  engaged  in  the  good 
work  of  smiting  down  these  t'allacies  with  the 
sledge-hammer  of  its  authority.  We  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  the  physical  injuries  prmluced  by  tight- 
lacing  must  be  apparent  to  every  one ;  and  Uiat  it  is 
only  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  its  advocates 
to  say  that  they  know  of  no  cases  of  such  injury. 

The  Lancet  only  repeats  what  ought  to  be 
known  to  every  school-girl  who  studies  physiologi- 
cal questions  and  answers  in  her  classes.  For  the 
free  motion  of  the  lungs,  free  motion  of  the  ribs  is 
required.  Compress  the  ribs  by  tight-lacing,  and 
you  would  prevent  the  lungs  from  obtaining  air  but 
for  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  which  involves  a 
method  of  breathing  directly  destructive  of  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  internal  system.  "  Breath- 
ing, as  it  is  thus  carried  on,  produces  downward 
pressure  instead  of  lateral  expansion,  increasing 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  digestive  organs, 
compressed  out  of  shape  by  the  constriction  of  the 
waist,  do  their  work,  an(\  causing  displacements 
and  derangements  which  create  perhaps  more  do- 
mestic unhappiness  than  any  other  circumstance  in 

life And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to 

the  practice  of  tight-lacing  is  due  a  very  large 
number  of  distressing  female  ailments,  over  and  be- 
yond those  derangements  of  digestion  and  circula- 
tion to  which  we  have  alreafly  referred." 

It  may  he  urged  that  if  women  will  kill  them- 
selves in  order  to  attract  admiration  and  gratify 
their  vanity,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  a  martyrdom 
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which  is  clearly  ajik'aeure  to  them.  But  that  is 
not  the  point.  Tiie  results  of  tight-lacing  are 
uot  con  fined  to  the  subject  of  the  experiment. 
The  prevalence  of  tlie  custom  in  this  age  Avould 
materially  affect  tlie  health  of  the  next  generation. 
The  more  immediate  results  are  a  mass  of  need- 
less complaints  which  make  a  woman  an  infliction 
ui)on  her  Iriends  as  well  as  a  misery  to  herself. 
C'onstant  headaches,  the  querulousness  of  temper 
attendant  upon  restraint  and  pain,  and  the  thou- 
sand ills  of  indigestion  are  part  of  the  harvest  of 
evil  which  follows  tight-lacing,  and  in  which  many 
an  unhappy  Imsband  has  been  forced  to  share. 
For  a  woman  to  have  constant  headaches  who  has 
produced  them  by  her  own  wilful  folly  might  be 
regarded  as  a  merited  punishment,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  |)unishment  falls  as  much  upon  the  hus- 
band as  upon  herself.  Probably,  however,  he 
reaps  a  deserved  punishment  for  having  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  marry  a  ^irl  given  up  to  tight-lacing, 
or  for  having  been  weak  enough  to  let  his  wife  fall 
into  the  habit.  Perhaps  if  it  were  well  understood 
that  our  marrying  young  men  —  looking  forward 
to  their  future  domestic  comfort  —  were  disposed 
to  keep  clear  of  girls  devoted  to  the  ruinous  prac- 
tice of  tight-lacing,  the  insect-waist  would  disap- 
]ic:u-,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  coffin-corsets. 
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HERR  WAGNER'S  LAST. 

Mr.  II.  F.  Chorlky,  for  many  years  the  musical 
critic  of  the  Atlienseiun,  writes  as  follows  from 
Munich:  — 

"  I  was  present  the  other  evening  at  a  full-dress 
stage  rehearsal  of  Herr  Wagner's  '  Das  Rhein- 
gold,'  the  Prologue  to  his  three  Nibelungen  operas. 
Tliis  rehearsal  was,  in  most  respects,  tantamount 
to  a  first  performance  elsewhere  ;  and  was  followed 
during  some  two  and  a  half  of  the  dreariest  hours 
which  I  ever  endured  with  an  amount  of  readiness 
to  admire,  and  patience  to  listen,  creditable  to  the 
good  faith  of  all  concerned,  but  therefore  none 
the  less  amazing. 

"  The  Opera  Orchestra  in  Munich,  notoriously 
superb,  had  been  strengthened  for  the  occasion,  and 
included  many  harps.  By  a  new  arrangement  it 
Avas  sunk  out  of  sight,  the  traditional  foot-li":hts 
l)eing  also  removed.  Both  innovations  seemed  to 
me  open  to  question.  The  stage  was  too  dark ; 
the  accompaniments,  at  the  back  of  the  parterre, 
sounded  weak,  wiry,  and  ill-balanced.  The  harps 
were  no  more  potent  than  so  many  gnats  would 
have  been. 

"  But  the  world  had  been  promised  scenic  efTects 
of  exfjuisite  fantas}'.  The  opening  scene  of  '  Das 
Rheingold'is  the  bed  of  the  Rhine,  where  three 
swiuuning  nymphs  of  the  stream  are  discovered  as 
whei'ling  upwards  and  downwards,  in  guard  of  the 
;ii\  ii  rlous  golden  treasure.  As  a  stage  effect,  this 
^.(J;l'll  be,  under  the  best  of  conditions,  obviously 
cxtrava I'jit  —  need  it  to  be  said,  impossible ?  Yet 
the  soliiiion  of  a  similar  difficulty  was  infinitely  bet- 
ter effected  at  the  (Jrand  Op<»ra  of  Paris,  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Taglioni  danced  so  ex- 
(|uisitelv  to  Adolphe  Adam's  charming  music,  in 
'  La  Fille  du  Danube.' 

"  The  subsequent  scenes,  including  a  final  one 
with  a  j)racticable  rainbow,  low  to  earth,  and  in- 
tended for  jjcrsons  to  mount  by  way  of  tableau, 
were  picturesque  enough  ;  but  by  those  who  recol- 
li<-f  analogous  displays  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  —  last, 
cast — London,  it  could  not  be  accepted  as 


either  amazing  or  jn-obable.  It  is  needful  to  dwell 
on  these  facts,  because  to  consider  them  becomes  a 
just  necessity,  when  a  scenic  whole,  exhibited  by 
one  who  has  more  impudentlj'  satirized  his  j)re<le- 
cessors  than  any  one  pretending  to  the  name  of 
musical  artist  has  done  before  him,  —  and  who  has 
professed  to  inaugurate  a  new  era,  —  is"  paraded 
before  the  public.  Herr  Wagner's  dreams  of  shows, 
which  were  to  carry  off  the  ancient  legend,  mon- 
strous and^dull  as  arranged  by  him  (yet  not  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  grim,  old-world  poetry  in 
its  idea),  and  music  such  as  he  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing, have  not  —  alas  the  day  !  —  been  realized. 

"  Everybody  concerned  in  the  failure  of  the  re- 
hearsal and  the  postponement  of  the  performance 
is,  of  course,  to  blame,  save  the  arrogant  author. 
But  the  work  in  itself,  apart  from  all  its  trappings 
and  paddings  and  puffs  preliminary,  and  enthusi- 
asm wrought  up  to  fever-heat  by  the  herd  ready  to 
wonder,  "  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise,"  at  any 
long-bearded  prophet  or  sepulchral  seer,  who  is 
able,  by  force  of^  brass,  to  get  a  hearing  and  a 
patron,  —  what  v^  the  work,  when  it  is  dispassion- 
ately considered  ?  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
'  Nibelungen  Lied '  offers  matter  for  three  separate 
and  consecutive  musical  dramas,  to  be  peribrmed 
on  as  many  successive  evenings,  afler  a  first  or 
prefatory  one  has  been  devoted  to '  Das  Rheingold.' 
Tliis  is  a  concession,  on  the  one  hand,  tolerably 
sweeping ;  while,  on  the  other,  such  a  grant  in- 
evitably limits  the  presentation  of  the  unwieldy 
marvel. 

"  *  Das  Rheingold  '  consists  of  four  scenes,  —  the 
first  framing  three  swimming  ■end  singing  nymj)hs, 
who  caracole  up  and  down  the  hill-peaks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Rlune,  with  painfullj^  acrobatic 
gestures,  to  a  gibberish  of  vowel-sounds,  recalling 
similar  cries  in  the  '  Faust '  of  Berlioz,  and  —  proh 
pudor  !  —  the  barking  dogs  in  M.  Offenbach's  '  Roi 
Barkouf ' !  Afler  this  water-music  enters  the  hero, 
to  the  following  euphonious  line  :  — 

'  Oarstig  glatter  glitsch'riger  Olimmer. ' 

The  entire  libretto  is  wrought  out  in  language  varj- 
ing  between  such  hideous  cacophony  as  the  above 
and  a  euphuistic  alliteration  no  less  remarkable, 
the  source  of  the  verse  considered.  Tlie  march  of 
the  story  (which  marches  not)  is  no  less  singular 
and  Wagnerian.  The  legend  is  conducted  by  a 
series  of  monologues,  with  the  occasional  produc- 
tion of  bystanders  who  have  nothing  to  say  and 
do.  There  is  small  apparent  reason  why  (Herr 
Wagner's  courage  holding  out)  it  should  not  have 
been  prolonged  for  some  ten  hours  and  as  many 
scenes  more !  And  '  Das  Rheingold,'  be  it  recol- 
lected, is  represented  as  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  four  Festival  Performances  ! 

"'  Never  has  partisanship  been  so  unblushing  and 
unscrupulous  as  on  this  occasion.  Those  who  refer 
to  the  piano-forte  score  (MM.  Schott  &  Co.)  will 
hear  with  amazement  that  persons  of  no  mean 
authority  promised  that  '  Das  Rheingold '  was  to 
reveal  an  entire  change  in  its  master's  manner, 
that  the  work  was  of  the  simplest  possible  struc- 
ture, and  full  of  intelligible  melody. 

"  So  fiir  from  this  being  the  case,  all  who  refuse 
to  surrender  themselves  to  the  insanities  of  the 
hour  must  agree  that  the  scanty,  and  spare,  and 
stale  melodic  })lxra8es  which  it  contains,  foisted  on 
the  public  by  feeble  and  inflated  efforts  at  orches- 
tral intricacy,  are  complicated  and  worked  to  death 
with  a  persistency  which,  if  found  in  the  work  of 
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an  old  master  would  call  forth  an  outiH)urin<^  of  the 
vials  of  vitriolic  sarcasm  by  these  new  prophets  and 
thoir  fanatical  con.; 

"Tlie  oijcning  j  iMwever,  on  a  meagre, 

four-bar  phrase  may  lie  said  to  produce  a  monoto^ 
nous  and  flowinpf  water-effect  by  its  repetition  and 
climax.  There  is  a  stately  entrance  lor  the  bass 
voice  at  tlie  second  scene.  The  a{)pearance  of  the 
Rhine  Nymphs  is  announced  by  a  phrase  judicious- 
ly borrowed  from  Mendelssohn's  '  Mclusine  '  over- 
ture. Later,  in  the  music  for  the  Giants,  Meyer- 
beer's resuscitation  of  tlie  Nuns  in  *  Robert,'  with 
its  peculiar  9-8  rhythm,  has  been  no  less  coolly  ai>- 
propriated  by  the  unblushing  insidter  of  Judaism  in 
music. 

"  Tlie  diatonic  descending  scale  which  marks  the 
character  of  one  of  the  giants  is  noticeable  in  the 
dearth  of  better  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  chro- 
matic j)rogression  ascending  and  descending  be- 
come? most  tiresome  to  the  ear,  because  of  its  un- 
meaning triteness.  The  perpetual  use  of  the  tre- 
rnohtndo  to  support  the  recitatives  is  no  less  signifi- 
cant of  poverty  of  resource.  The  vapidity  and 
ungraciousness  of  the  declamatory  music  will  make 
itself  most  wearily  felt  by  all  who  remember  what 
Gluck  and  (perhaps  a  fairer  comparison)  Weber 
could  make  of  their  dialogue.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  orchestra  is  ill  handled.  As  has  been  for- 
merly obser\'ed  in  Herr  Wagner's  scores,  the  stringed 
quartet  is  lean,  and  wants  the  support  of  central 
sound  in  its  tenor  portion ;  even  in  his  use  of  the 
harp,  our  iconoclast  is  puny  and  ineffective  as  com- 
pared with  Meyerbeer  and  Berlioz. 

"  Thus  much  of  personal  impressions  which  are 
purposely  under  rather  than  overstated.  Now  as 
to  facts.  Tlie  announcement  of  the  perfonnance, 
more  than  once  postponed,  had  drawn  together  a 
lar^e  and  intelligent  audience  of  dilettanti  artists 
and  critics,  some  from  places  as  far  a-field  as  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Florence,  proud  to  get  admission  to 
the  rehearsal,  and  the  majority,  at  least,  disposed 
to  believe  and  accept  whatever  the  arch-image  of 
modern  German  opera  might  vouchsafe  to  set  be- 
fore them. 

"  Curious  it  was  to  observe  how  the  most  fervent 
of  the  congregation  be^an  to  shrink  and  to  look 
anxiously  hither  and  thither  as  '  the  allegory  '  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Rhine  was  unfolded,  —  nay, 
should  I  not  rather  say,  enveloped  in  fresh  myste- 
rv  ?  There  was  a  weaJc  attempt  at  moribund  en- 
thusiasm when  all  was  over ;  but  this  was  as  si"-- 
nificantly  transient  as  it  was  weak.  Subsequently 
the  faithful  have  made  some  attempt  to  rally  in 
nooks  and  comers  by  the  declaration,  as  old  as 
theatrical  defeat,  that  the  work  had  been  too  has- 
tily produced  and  unfairly  treated.  Who  does  not 
know  such  imputations  and  defences  by  heart  ?  I 
recollect  an  old  amateur  player  belonging  to  a  quar- 
tet not  unlike  that  of  ^[(msicul•  Pattur,'  whimsi- 
cal described  by  Paul  de  Kock,  who,  when  his 
evening's  work  was  over,  took  off  his  spectacles, 
wiped  his  forehead,  and  sadly  said,  'Had  there 
not  been  a  cobweb  in  my  violoncello  I  should  have 
been  heard  better.' 

"  Cobweb  or  no  cobweb,  however,  the  end  of  the 
whole  absurdity  was  that,  subsequent  to  this  re- 
hearsal, the  production  of  '  Das  Rheingold '  did 
not  take  place  as  advertised.  For  the  utter  absence 
of  anything  like  cordiality  at  the  rcheanal  on 
the  part  of  the  audience,  '  packed  '  as  it  was,  some 
reason  must  needs  be  given,  and  Herr  Richtcr  is 
said  to  have  pleaded  for  more  rehearsal,  being  sec- 


onded by  telegraphic  instructions  to  that  effect 
fxx)m  IleiT  Wagner.  The  scenery  was  not  good 
enough  for  the  music,  or  the  music  did  not  fit  the 
scenery,  or  the  actors  failed  to  act  proj)erly  (where 
there  is  nothing  to  act^,  or  to  sing  correctly  music 
(in  every  scene  of  wnich  a  hundred  false  notes, 
more  or  less,  would  make  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence). Tlius  ran  the  excuses,  afler  ten  weeks'  in- 
tense and  arduous  preparation !  To  this  a  per- 
emptory refusal  was  returned  by  the  Court  manager 
of  tlie  theatre,  Baron  von  Perfall,  and  —  it  may  be 
j)resumed  with  the  consent  of  Herr  Wagner's 
'  kingly  friend  *  —  Herr  Richter  was,  on  the  spot, 
suspended,  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  half  a 
dozen  Kapellmeisters,  who  had  been  drawn  to 
Munich  by  curiosity,  were  tempted  to  assume  the 
dangerous  responsibility.  All  save  one  declined. 
But  matters,  as  I  lefl  them,  were  at '  a  dead  lock,' 
owing  to  the  assumptions  of  Herr  Wagner,  who  is 
'  nothing  if  not '  persecuted,  or  when  brewing  a 
storm.  That,  for  the  moment,  he  will  make  capital 
out  of  his  last  and  worst  attempt  on  public  credu- 
lity may  be  safely  predicated.  Tlie  end  is  not  yet. 
Meanwhile,  no  one  need  be  surprised  should  the 
comjKJser  recover  or  regain  his  Court  ascendency  ; 
if  the  vindication  of  a  cause  so  utterly  worthless  as 
his,  and  so  utterly  distasteful  to  all  right-judging 
people,  were  to  lead  to  a  repetition  of  those  scandals 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  career  of  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  who,  with  all  his  favoritisms  and  fop- 
peries in  art,  proved  himself  a  far  wiser  and  wider 
patron  than  his  successor  has  hitherto  done  by  his 
championship  of  the  trashy  productions  of  the  au- 
thor of '  Das  Rheingold.'  Never,  surely,  was  there 
such  a  storm  in  a  slop-basin." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Messrs.  Macmillax  &  Co.,  London,  have  re- 
printed "  Malbone." 

The  BjTon  controversy  has  reached  Paris,  where 
it  threatens  to  cause  as  much  discussion  as  in  Lon- 
don. 

A  DIARY  kept  by  a  slave  girl  inside  Delhi  during 
the  Mutiny  is  announced  by  one  of  the  London 
publishers. 

M.  Emile  Ollivier  is  said  to  be  contemplating 
matrimony  again.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
the  pianist  Liszt. 

Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt  has  just  edited  the  com- 
plete works  of  William  Browne,  the  Devonshire 
poet,  in  two  small  quarto  volumes. 

One  of  the  alcoves  of  the  British  Museum  is 
filled  with  different  editions  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  printed  in  nearly  all  the  known  languages 
of  the  world. 

The  Gsnnan  press  is  alive  with  clamors  for 
Goethe's  literary  remains,  which  his  grandchildren 
are  accused  of  wantonly  and  frivolously  secreting, 
against  the  express  wish  of  the  poet  himself. 

A  solemn  council  held  at  Baden  decided  that 
Mdlle.  Nilsson  might  play  Mir/non  in  her  own  hair. 
Acting  upon  this  bokl  declaration  of  war  against 
the  tyranny  of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  fliir  Swede  left 
her  brown  wig  at  home. 

To  the   incessant  scnibbins  bestowed  upon 
Carpeaux's  group  of  "  La  Danse "  the  ink-stains 
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1  way.  It  is  amusing  to  see  diat  the 
opcr"  of  tlir  Parisian  papers,  Buch  a.** 
and  Le  J!  mi  die  tlirowing  of 

ale  as  a  [.1  .ist  the  indelicacy  of 

;iit;  gruup. 

The  cuckoo  cry  that  Dr.  Livingstone  is  "all 
right,"  and  the  comfortable  idea  that  he  will  "turn 
up  "  somewhere,  have  ceased  to  pacify  some  of  his 
Ihends,  who  suggest  that  an  expedition  should  set 
out  in  search  of  tlxe  grcat  traveller. 

DcKiNG  her  recent  stay  in  Normandy  Mdlle. 
Xilssnn  created  a  sensation  ann)n<r  the  citizens  of 
Diiupe  and  Etretat  by  readmgs  from  the  f^nglish 
p.);  IS,  and  especially  by  her  rendering  of  Tenny- 
son's '*  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

It  turns  out  tliat  the  priceless  Saxon  MS.,  the 
gift  of  Leofric,  the  first  Bishop  of  Exeter,  which 
wa-:  said  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Chapter 
T  li.rar^',  never  was  thei-e.  It  is  safe  among  other 
MSS.  m  the  Exeter  Exchequer  Chamber. 

The  Emperor  has  sent  to  M.  Theophile  Gautier, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  verses  wliich  that  writer 
extemporized  last  season  at  the  residence  of  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  a  flattering  autograph  letter,  ac- 
companied by  two  magnificent  Sevres  vases. 

M.  EuGEXE  GODARD,  the  aeronaut,  recently 
made  an  ascension  at  Rheims,  but  in  alighting  his 
balloon,  the  Cite-de-Florence,  was  caught  in  a  gust 
of  wind,  and  torn  into  strips.  Fortunately  tlie 
persons  in  the  car,  three  in  number,  were  unhurt. 

The  WheekUad  voor  Isradkten,  a  Dutch  Jewish 
paper,  reports  that  a  Jewish  lady  in  her  hundredth 
}cai'  recently  visited  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition, 
accompanied  by  her  grandson,  who  was  himself  a 
grandfather.  She  inspected  a  sewing-machine  and 
threaded  a  needle  without  tlie  aid  of  spectacles. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Kivadellesa,  an  im- 
mense natural  grotto,  entirely  filled  with  stalactite 
columns  of  great  beauty,  lias  just  been  discovered 
i>y  some  English  miners.  Passages  extend  in  dif- 
ferent directions  for  more  than  a  league.  Tourists 
declare  this  cavern  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  tlie  world. 

Speaking  of  the  prosperity  of  tliis  countrj-,  the 
Examiner  remains :  "  Ilad  Secession  succeeded, 
the  Border  line  would  now  be  bristling  with  bayo- 
nets ;  and  men's  thoughts,  instead  of  being  fixed  on 
works  of  peaceful  development  and  progress,  would 
have  been  concentrated  upon  s^^stcms  of  strategy, 
works  of  fortification,  and  schemes  of  vengeance 
and  destruction.  What  a  blessed  thing  both  for 
America  and  England  it  is  that  most  of  our  noble 
and  right  honorable  prophets  prophesied  fix>lishly." 

A  NEW  poet  has  turncMl  uji  in  England,  —  a 
realistic  pot!t,  we  should  say,  judging  by  the  speci- 
mens of  his  verse  given  in  the  Athensum.  In  a 
hallad  on  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  occurs  this  vigor- 
ous and  racy  stanza,  the  first  line  of  which  might 
have  been  written  by  the  late  Artcmus  Ward :  — 

"At  1.15  Linl  Nolson  foil, 

Ami  Toiiy  mill  hiniuimI  him  ; 
A  biill  fr dp-  R.-<|,ml)tal>le 

M  .  ilid  wounil  him  ; 

At  li  ' 'clifcli  he  dieii, 

Aii'i    ■     ^         I- and  crowned  him." 

•  A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  touching  two 
precious  manuscripts  which,  in  1589,  used  to 
lie  on  the  table  of  Catlierine  de'  JMedicL     These 


and  others  were  said  to  have  perished.  It  is  now 
underst<^)0(l  tliat  all  that  Queen's  MSS.  and  l»ooks 
are  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris.  The  "  Abus 
du  Monde  "  and  the  "  Propheties  des  Sibylles  "  are 
described  as  being  of  great  beauty,  the  latter  p-ar- 
tieularly  in  its  illustrations.  The  book'  .on  magic 
and  astrology  —  sciences  in  which  Catherine  was 
particularly  interested  —  abound  in  this  collection. 

The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Adah  Menken 
were  some  time  ago  removed  from  Pere  La  Chaise 
to  Mont  Pamasse,  where  the  obelisk  was  raised  to 
her  memory.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  wrong  coffin 
was  disinterred,  a  second  having  been  placed  sur- 
reptitiously above  hers.  An  unknown  corpse  lies 
therelbi-e  imder  the  obelisk,  with  its  ornamental 
cross  and  wreath  at  Mont  Pamasse,  while  poor 
Menken  sleeps  unnoticed  in  her  humble  grave. 
Her  d^ing  wishes  were  that  it  might  be  marked 
only  by  a  rude  cross,  bearing  the  words  *'  Thou 
knowest."  ' 

A  STROKE  of  apoplexy  has  just  killed  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  sold  liis  ancient  principality  to  Prussia  for 
money  and  the  title  of  "  Highness."  Childless  by 
a  first  marriage,  he  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  a 
Francescan  baron  (Von  Sybourg)  ;  but  the  lady 
was  wife  only  by  right  of  that  fata  niorf/ana  of 
wedded  life,  a  morganatic  marriage,  the  issue  of 
which  iuherit  neither  name  nor  title  of  the  father. 
The  wife  was  created  Countess  von  Rothenbnrg, 
and  was  divorced  a  few  years  ago.  A  son  by  this 
union  (born  in  1815)  remains  Herr  Graf,  as  he  was 
before  his  father's  death.  His  sire  Was  the  last 
Prince  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen  ;  the  son.  Count 
Frederick,  when  his  mother  dies,  will  be  the  first 
Count  von  Rothenbnrg. 

The  Indian  papers  state  that  the  Maharajah  of 
Travancoi*  is  about  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
Thooloparura.  Tlie  process  consists  of  his  High- 
ness being  placed  in  one  scale  with  an  equal  weight 
of  gold  in  the  other.  The  gold  thus  obtained  is 
aflerwards  distributed  among  the  Brahmins  accord- 
ing to  each  one's  privilege,  and  it  is  only  ailer  the 
ceremony  that  his  Highness  is  supposed  to  be 
sanctified.  There  is  another  ceremony  which  con- 
sists in  his  Highness  passing  through  the  belly  of  a 
cow  of  gold ;  this  is  tenned  Emiagherpum.  Tliis 
it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  next  year.  It  is  feared 
that  these  costly  ceremonies,  combined  with  the 
coming  Moorajebum,  will  absorb  a  good  portion  of 
tlie  surplus  revenue  of  the  State. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  English  army,  lately  did  a  brilliant 
tiling.  He  signified  his  pleasure  that  all  officers 
should  wear  steel  scabbards  for  their  swoi-ds,  and 
at  considerable  trouble  and  expense  the  wliim  of 
his  Royal  Highness  was  obeyecL  A  group  of  offi- 
cers, equipped  with  these  new  steel  scabbards,  was 
formed  inside  the  Chatham  redoubt  at  night,  when  a 
supposed  enemy  threw  an  electric  light  upon  the 
work.  In  an  instant  each  officer  stood  revealed  by 
a  gK-am  of  white  light  down  his  side,  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  had  tlie  campaign 
been  real  instead  of  mimic.  The  steel  scabbards 
ordered  by  his  Royal  Highness  are  now  to  be  black- 
ened, also  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense.  So 
much  for  meddling  with  edged  tools. 

For  some  months  past  the  Saturday  Review  has 
Ix^en  set  up  in  type,  the  separate  letters  of  which 
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art'  joiiieil  toirether  with  a  sort  of  p;iim  or  cement, 
Fo  that  sliort  words  and  parts  of  words  arc  lifted 
fi-oni  the  <;isi'  l)v  the  conij>ositc)r  ill  one  ojnTation, 
instead  of  ji'h    '  each  separate   and   distinct 

letter.     It  is  :  that  this  modern  adaptation 

of  tlie  ehler  Mi.  \i  .u>  i'.-.  system  of  K);ixotypoj;raphy 
is  not  a  complete  success ;  the  multiplication  of  the 
typf>  boxes  and  difficulty  of  remembering  the  places 
of  all  the  varied  combinations  of  letters  renuiiring 
the  process  slow  and  tedious.  Messrs.  Spottiswoodc, 
the  printers,  who  make  this  experiment,  have  tried 
many  plans  for  abbreviating  time  and  saving  trouble 
in  tyjx^-sctting,  but  none  of  tliem  have  as  yet  su- 
perseded the  method  universally  in  use  from  the  in- 
vt'ntion  of  printing. 

In  Paris  "  findings  are  not  keepings,"  and  no  less 
than  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  objects  found 
uj>on  the  {)ublic  way  are  deposited  by  the  finders  at 
a  special  de}>6t  for  that  purjwse  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  About  an  equal  number  of  articles  left  in 
public  vehicles  are  similarly  deposited.  These  waifs 
and  strays  are  all  stowed  away  within  the  prefec- 
ture of  police,  in  an  immense  magazine,  which  forms 
a  perfect  bazaar  of  odds  and  ends  of  the;  most  het- 
erogeneous character,  every  one  numbered,  ticketed, 
classed,  antl  arranged  in  marvellous  order,  waiting 
to  be  reclaimed  by  its  lawful  owner.  Tlie  room 
where  all  the  more  valuable  objects  are  deposited 
contains  twelve  immense  presses  filled  with  watch- 
es, chains,  rouleaux  of  gold  coin,  bank-notes,  dia- 
monds, and  jewelry  of  every  kind,  and  there  arc 
commonly  in  these  presses  no  less  than  twelve 
thousand  unclaimed  articles.  The  general  depot 
comprises  nine  large  rooms,  furnished  from  top  to 
bottom  with  shelves,  upon  which  are  piled  objects 
of  every  shape,  size,  nature,  and  value,  —  cashmere 
shawls  and  sabots,  hand-organs  and  artificial  flow- 
ers, kitchen  utensils  and  pocket-books,  biHiches  of 
keys  and  currycombs.  The  number  of  objects  in  tlie 
dej)6t  at  one  time  is  usually  about  forty  thousand. 
Ordinarily  the  number  of  canes,  umbrellas,  and 
parasols  is  at  least  fifteen  thousand.  All  articles, 
if  not  reclaimed  within  a  year,  are  handed  back  to 
the  finders,  who  are  required,  however,  to  keej)  them 
two  years  and  a  day  before  they  are  legally  entitled 
to  dispose  of  them.  Athough  rarisians  are  perfect- 
ly aware  of  the  existence  of  this  depot,  comparative- 
ly few  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  there  for  any  lost 
article ;  every  one  thinking  his  property  is  certain 
to  have  fallen  into  dishonest  hands. 

The  author  of"  Friends  in  Council  "  contributes 
another  collection  of  short  essays  to  the  last  num- 
ber of  "  Good  Words,"  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  memoranda :  — 

"  Mushrooms,  in  their  resolute  growth,  will  lift  up 
large  slabs  of  stone,  —  such  is  the  force  of  parvenus 
in  the  vegetable  world." 

"  There  is  notliing  so  easily  made  offensive  as  good 
reasoning;  and  men  of  clear  logical  minds,  if  not 
girted  at  tlie  same  time  with  tact,  make  more  ene- 
mies tlian  men  with  bad  hearts  and  unsound  un- 
derstandings." 

'•  Always  win  fools  first.  They  talk  much  ;  and, 
what  they  have  once  uttered,  they  will  stick  to; 
whereas,  there  is  always  time,  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, t»)  bring  before  a  wise  man  arguments  that 
may  entirely  cliange  his  opinion." 

"  No  man,  or  woman,  was  ever  cured  of  love  by 
<li3coverin2  tlie  falseness  of  his  or  her  lover.   The  liv- 


ing together  for  tliree  long,  rainy  days  in  the  coun- 
try has  done  more  to  disjiel  love  tlian  all  the  perfi- 
dies in  love  that  have  ever  been  committed." 

"  There  is  certain  work  that  had  better  be  done 
roughly,  —  indeed,  which  loses  all  its  best  effect,  if 
not  done  roughly.  The  wayside  crosses  and 
'  Christs '  to  be  seen  in  Catholic  countries  would 
have  little  interest  for  us,  if  they  were  finished 
works  of  art.  In  their  roughness  lies  their  touch- 
ingness." 

"  Afler  all,  what  attracts  us  most  in  animals  rac 
their  demerits.  The  fox  has  ceaseless  interest  for 
us,  both  in  fact  and  in  fable,  fi*om  his  wicked  versatil- 
ity of  guile  ;  and  the  cool,  demure  selfishness  of  the 
cat  is  not  without  its  charm  to  the  lovers  of  the  feline 
race.  Is  there  anything  similar  to  this  feeling  in 
our  regard  for  human  beings?  I  think  there  is  ;  but 
then  the  demerits  must  not  be  such  as  to  annoy  us 
much  and  so  to  rufiie  oiu-  tolerance  for  them." 

"  One  is  seldom  more  impressed,  or  at  least  one 
ought  seldom  to  be  more  impressed,  with  the  great 
achievements  of  man,  and  what  a  wonderful  crea- 
ture he  is,  than  after  listening  to  and  seeing  an 
opera. 

"  Tliink  of  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  composer,  who 
has  written  a  separate  score  for  each  instrument, 
and  how  all  these  various  sounds  blend  into  deli- 
cious harmony. 

"Observe  the  skill  of  the  scene-painter, — how 
nicely  he  has  adapted  his  work  to  the  distance 
from  which  it  is  to  be  viewed. 

"  Give  some  credit,  too,  to  the  poet  who  has  invent- 
ed the  novel  or  the  drama,  from  which  the  opera  is 
taken.  Nor  is  the  man  who  has  adapted  the  grace- 
ful fiction  to  meet  the  necessities  of  operatic  per- 
formers to  be  without  his  meed  of  praise. 

"  Note  the  mechanical  contrivance  which  is  every- 
where employed,  and  how  smoothly  it  all  ^oes. 

"  Consider'  the  skill  with  which  the  building  has 
been  formed  both  with  regard  to  sight  and  sound. 

"  Again,  observe — and  this  is  sure  to  have  gained 
your  observation  —  what  skill  is  shown  by  the  ac- 
tors and  actresses.  ITiose  thrilling  notes  have  not 
been  produced  without  immense  study,  labor,  and 
reflection. 

"  Lastly,  do  not  fail  to  take  note  of  the  admi- 
rable organization  which  brings  all  this  thought 
and  labor  and  skill  into  a  mirror,  as  it  were,  of 
representation. 

"  And  yet  tlierc  are  some  })eople  who  would  per- 
suade us  that  the  creatures  who  have  done  all  this 
are  to  perish  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Human- 
ity is  to  make  continuous  progress  but  the  individ- 
als  are  naught,  and  will  be  naught.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it." 


THE  GOOSE  GIRL. 

A   TALE   OP   TIIK   TKAR  i»99. 

The  little  goose-girl  came  singing 
Along  the  fields,  "Sweet  May,  oh !  the  long  sweet 
day." 
That  was  her  song. 
Bringing   about  her,   floating  about,   in   and   out 
through  the  long 
Fair  tresses  of  her  hair, 
Oh  !  a  thousand,  thousand  idlenesses. 
Spreading  away  on  May's  breath  everywhere. 
"  Idleness,  swi-ct  idleness." 
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But  tliis  was  a  time, 
Two  thousand  and  ninety-nine, 
^Vhon  singing:  of  idleness  even  in  spring, 
Or  drinking  wind-wine, 
Or  looking  up  into  the  blue  heaven,  was  counted  a 
crime. 
A  time,  harsh,  not  sublime  ; 
One  terrible  sort  of  school-hour  all  the  year 
through, 
When  everv  one  had  to  do  something,  and  do  it  by 
rule. 
Why,  even  the  babies  could  calculate 
Two  and  two  at  the  least,  mentally,  without  a 
slate, 
Each  calling  itself  an  aggregate 

Of  molecules. 
It  was  always  school,  schools  all  over 
The  world  as  far  as  the  sky  could  cover 
It,  dry  land  and  sea. 

High  priests  said, 
"  Let  matter  be  Z, 
Thoroughly  calculated  and  tried, 
To  work  our  problems  with,  before  all  eyes ; 
Amthing  beside   that  might  prove   a  dangerous 
guide. 
Xs  or  Ys,  unknown  quantities, 
We  hesitate  not  at  once  to  designate 
Fit  only  now  and  forever  to  be  laid  aside." 
So  you  see, 
Everj'tliing  was  made  as  plain  as  could  be, 
Not  the  ghost  of  a  doubt  even  left  to  roam  about  free ; 
Everybody's  concern 
Being  just  to  learn,  learn,  learn  — 
In  one  way  — but  only  in  one  way. 
Where  then  did  the  little  goose-girl  come  from  that 
day? 
I  don't  know. 

Though,  is  n't  there  hard  by 
A  place  tender  and  sunny. 
We  can  feel  slid  between 
Our  seen  and  unseen, 
A^d  whose  shadows  we  trace  on  the  earth's 
face 
Now  and  then  dimly  ?     Well,  she 
Was  as  ignorant  as  she  could  ignorant  be. 
And  the  world  was  n't  school  to  her 
Who  came  singing, 
"  Idleness,  sweet  idleness,"  up  to  the  very  feet 
Of  the  professors'  chairs. 
And  of  the  thousand  thousand  pupils  sitting  round 
upon  theirs. 
Who  up  all  sprang, 
At  the  sound  of  the  words  she  sang, 
Witli  "  No,  no,  no,  no ;  no. 
There  are  no  sweets  in  May, 
None  in  the  wear)-  day. 
What  foolish  thing  is  this,  singing  of  idleness  in 
spring  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  sunny  spring," 
Still  sang  the  little  goose-girl,  wondering 
As  she  was  passinc. 
But  suddenly  stayed  for  a  moment,  basking 
In  the  broad  light,  with  wide  eyes  asking, 
What  "  nay  "  could  mean  to  the  soft,  warm  day  ? 
And  as  she  stayed, 
Tliere  strayed  our  from  her 
May  breaths,  wandering  all  the  school  over. 
But  now  the  hard  eyes  move  her. 

And  her  lips  quivi-r, 
As  the  sweet  notes  shiver 


Between  them,  and  die, 
So  her  singing  ceases  :  she 
Liboking  up  crying,  "  Why, 

Is  my  May  not  sweet  ? 
Is  the  wide  sky  fair  ? 
Are  the  free  winds  fleet  ? 
Are  the  feet  of  the  spring  not  rare, 
That  tread  flowers  out  of  the  soil  ? 

Oh !  long  hours  not  for  toil, 
.    But  for  wondering  and  singing." 

"  No,  no,  no,  no,"  these  reply, 
"  Silly  fancies  of  flowers  and  skies ; 

All  these  things  we  know. 
There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at,  sing, 

Love  or  fear. 
Is  not  everjiiing  simple  and  clear, 

And  common  and  near  us,  and  wearj*  ? 
So,  pass  by  idle  dreaming. 

And  you  if  you  would  like  to  know 
Being  from  seeming. 

Come  into  the  schools  and  study." 

"  Still  to  sing  sometimes  when  I  have  the  will, 
And  be  idle  and  ponder," 
Said  the  goose-girl,  "  and  look  up  to  heaven  and 
wonder." 
"  What !  squander  truth's  time 
In  dreams  of  the  unknown  sublime  ? 
No."     "  Then  ignorant  always,"  said  she, 
"  I  must  be  "  ;  and  went  on  her  way, 
"  Sweet  May,  sad  May." 
Hanging  her  head, 
Till  "  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,"  she 
said, 
"  But  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Let  be,   I  will  sit  by  the  mills  of  the  gods  and 
watch  the  slow  atoms  fall." 
So  patient  and  still,  through  long,  patient  hours. 
As  she  laid  her  heart  low  in  the  hearts   of  the 
flowers ; 
Through  clouds  and  through  shine. 

With  smiles  and  with  tears. 
Through    long    hours,   through    sweet 
years. 
Oh  !  years  —  for  a  year  was  only  one  school-hour 
in  Two  thousand  and  ninety-nine. 

And  see, 
Who  are  these  that  come  creeping 
Out  from  the  school  ?     Long  ago. 
When  idlenesses  out  of  her  tresses  strayed  the  school 
over; 
Some  slept  of  the  learners,  some  played. 
These  crept  out  to  wonder  and  sing, 
And  look  for  her  yonder, 
Away  up  the  hills  amongst  the  gods' mills  — 
And  now 
"  Is  it  this  way  ?  "  they  say, 
Bowing  low ; 
"  Oh !  wise,  by  tlie  heaven  in  thine  eyes. 
Teach,  we  will  learn  of  thee. 
Is  it  No,  is  it  Yes, 
Labor  or  idleness  ?  " 
She,  answering  meekly,  "  This  — 

Neither  No,  nor  Yes, 
But,  come  into  God  and  see." 

Oh !  the  deeps  we  can  feel ;  Oh !  the  heights  we  must 

climb ; 
Oh  !  slow  gentle  hours  of  the  golden  time,  — 
Here,  the  end  of  my  rhyme. 

E.  Keauy. 
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LOST  PRETERITES. 

A  LIVING  langua;jc  is  like  a  living  man. 
It  has  its  tender  intancy,  its  passionate  youth, 
its  careful  maturity,  its  j^adual  though  it  may 
be  imperceptible  decay,  and,  finally,  its  death. 
After  death  comes  apotlieosis,  if  it  has  been 
worthy  of  such  honor,  —  or  bui-ial  in  the  books, 
•which,  like  the  remains  or  memorials  of  ancient 
heroes,  become  the  sacred  treasure  of  newer  ages. 
All  languages  pass  through  these  epochs  in  their  ca- 
reer. Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  familiar  ex- 
amples of  the  death  and  sanctity  of  great  and  mighty 
tongues  that  were  once  living  powers  to  sway  the 
passions  and  guide  the  reason  of  men.  In  their 
ashes  even  yet  live  the  wonted  fires  that  scholars 
love  to  rekindle.  The  languages  of  modern  Europe 
that  have  sprung  directly  from  the  Latin  may  all  be 
said  to  have  passed  their  infancy  and  youth,  and  to 
have  reached  maturity,  if  not  old  age.  The  Celtic 
languages  —  all  sprung  from  an  ancient  Oriental 
root,  and  which  include  Gaelic,  Erse,  Manx,  Welsh, 
and  Breton  —  are,  in  the  last  stage  of  vitality,  des- 
tined to  disappear,  at  no  very  remote  period  into  the 
books,  which  will  alone  preserve  their  memorj'. 
Were  it  not  for  Victor  Hugo,  and  some  recent  bor- 
rowings from  the  English,  it  might  be  said  that 
French  had  ceased  to  expand,  and  had  become 
stereotyped  into  a  form  no  longer  to  be  modified. 
Spanish,  Portugese,  and  Italian  hold  their  own ; 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them.  German, 
and  the  languages  sprung  from  the  same  root  and 
stem,  contain  within  themselves  such  immense  re- 
sources, anil  are  so  continually  evolving  out  of  the 
depths  of  their  inner  consciousness  suc'h  new  com- 
pounds, if  not  such  new  words,  as  to  free  them  from 
that  reproach  of  stagnation  which  may  not  unjustly 
be  applied  to  the  other  great  tongues  which  we  have 
enumerated.  But  P^nglish  —  which,  taken  all  in 
all,  may  be  considered  by  far  the  richest,  though 
not  the  most  beautiful  or  the  most  sonorous,  of  all 
the  languages  8i>eken  in  our  day  —  is  yet  in  its 
vigorous  youth,  and  cannot  be  accused  of  exhibit- 
ing any  symptoms  of  decay.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  have  yet  reached  the  full  maturity  of  its  prime,  or 
whether  the  mighty  nation  now  existent  in  Amer- 
ica, or  the  as  mighty  nation  which  is  destined  yet  to 
arise  in  Australia,  will  not,  as  time  rolls  on,  and 
new  wants  jire  created,  new  circumstances  encoun- 
tered, and  new  ideas  evolved  out  of  the  progress  of 
science  and  civilization,  add  many  thousands  of 
new  words  to  our  already  copious  vixiabulary.  Oth- 
er languages  are  dainty  in  tlie  materials  of  their  in- 
crement ;  but  the  English  is,  like  man  himself,  om- 


nivorous. Nothing  comes  much  amiss  to  its  hungry 
palate.  It  does  not  live  on  air  and  honey-dew,  or 
even  on  bread,  like  more  delicate  organizations. 
All  nature,  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  ad- 
minister to  its  wants.  It  borrows,  it  steals,  it  as- 
similates what  words  it  pleases  from  all  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  asks  no  questions  of  them, 
but  that  they  shall  express  thoughts  and  describe 
circumstances  more  tersely  and  more  accurately 
than  any  of  the  old  words  beside  which  they  are  in- 
vited to  take  their  places.  Greek  and  Latin  are  its 
common  food ;  French  has  long  been  its  restaurateur ; 
Arabia  has  supplied  it  with  refreshment ;  Turkey 
has  administered  to  its  needs ;  Persia  has  helped  it 
to  a  hors  d'oeuvre  or  two ;  and  the  once  despised, 
but  in  many  respects  beautiful,  dialect  of  its  Scot- 
tish brother  has  given  it  strong  and  wholesome  food 
in  the  shape  of  many  poetical  words,  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  part  with.  But  if  English  is  thus  per- 
petually growing  and  gaining,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  perpetually  losing.  Were  it  not  for  the  noble 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  Chaucer,  Gower, 
and  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  it  would  have 
lost  still  more  than  it  has  of  its  early  treasures,  and 
would  have  been  Latinized  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  impaired  its  vigor,  emasculated  its  passion,  and 
deprived  it  of  that  sturdy  vernacular  which  is  the 
richest  element  in  its  blood,  and  best  senes  to  build 
up  its  bone  and  muscle.  If  few  languages  now 
spoken  in  the  world  have  gained  so  much  as  the 
English  from  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  must  be 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  few  have  lost  so 
much,  and  lost  it  without  necessity.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  good  carpenter  is  known  as  much  by  the 
shape  as  b\'  the  quantity  of  his  chips  ;  and  the  chips 
that  the  English  tongue  has  tlirown  off  since  the 
days  of  Piers  Plour/hman  to  our  own  betoken,  both 
by  quality  and  quantity,  what  a  plethora  of  wealth  it 

Eossesses,  and  what  a  very  cunning  carpenter  Time 
as  proved  in  working  with  such  abundant  mate- 
rials. 

It  is  one  of  the  current  assertions  which,  once 
started  on  high  authority  are  never  again  or  very 
rarely  questioned,  that  the  writings  of  Chaucer  are 
a  "  well  of  pure  En<Tlish  undefiled."  Chaucer's  well, 
limpid  and  beautif\il  as  it  is,  and  undefiled  as  orram- 
marians  and  critics  may  please  to  consider  it,  is  not 
so  much  a  fountain  as  a  single  stream.  Chaucer, 
though  so  ancient  in  our  eyes,  was  a  neologist  in 
his  own  day,  and  strove  rather  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  written  English,  of  which  he  was  so 
great  a  master,  by  the  introduction  of  words  from 
the  Norman  French  little  undcrstiwd  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  though  familiar  enough  to  the  aristoc- 
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racy,  for  whom  he  inainU-  wrote,  than  to  tix  in  his  I 
pages  forever  the  strong  simple  words  of  his  native  i 
Anglo-SaBcou.  Tlie  .stroam  of  Knglish  in  liis  writ- 
in<;s  rnnB  pure  aad  coul ;  the  streaoi  of  Nonnao- 
French  runs  pure  and  brijrht  also;  but  the  two 
currents  that  he  introduced  into  his  song  never 
thoroujrhly  intermingled  in  the  lsino;uage  and  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  the  elegant  Gallicisms  which  he 
employed  found  no  favor  with  raccessive  writers; 
ana  few  of  them  have  remained  except  in  the  earlier 
poems  of  Milton.  If  we  reallv  wish  to  discover  the 
true  well  of  English  undefifed,  where  the  stream 
runs  clear  and  unmixed,  we  mast  look  to  the  author 
of  Piers  Plou(jhman  rather  than  to  Chaucer.  We 
shall  there  find  a  large  vocabulary  of  strong  words, 
such  as  are  plain  to  all  men's  comprehension  at  the 
present  day  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  the  common 
speech  of  the  peasantry  ;  and  above  all  in  that  an- 
cient form  of  the  English  language  which  is  known 
as  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Since  the  days  of  Piers  Ploughman,  a  work  in- 
valuable to  everj'  English  philologist,  the  gpt)ken 
language  of  the  peasantry  has  undergone  but  few 
changes  as  regards  woi-ds,  but  very  many  changes 
as  regards  terminations  and  inflections.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  of  literature  and  polite  so- 
ciety has  undergone  changes  so  vast  that  unedu- 
cated people  are  scarcely  able  to  understand  the 
phraseology  that  occurs  in  the  masterpieces  of  our 
givat  authors,  or  the  Sunday  sermons  of  their  pas- 
tors, delivered,  as  the  saying  is,  "  above  lieir 
heads,"  in  words  that  are  rarely  or  never  employed 
in  their  e very-day  hearing.  Among  this  class  sur- 
vive large  numbers  of  verbs  as  well  as  of  inflections 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  literature,  and  which  it  only  needs  the  eiforts  of  a 
few  great  writers  and  orators  to  restore  to  their  orig- 
inal favor. 

Among  the  losses  which  the  English  language 
has  undergone  are,  first,  the  loss  of  the  plurals  in  n 
and  in  en,  and  the  substitution  of  the  plural  in  *• ; 
secondly,  the  present  participle  in  and,  for  w  hich 
we  have  substituted  the  nasal  and  disagreeable  im/ ; 
thirdly,  the  loss  of  the  French  negative  ne,  as  in 
nill,  for  "I  will  not";  nould,  for"!  would  not"; 
fiam,  for  "  I  am  not "  ;  and  of  which  the  sole  trace 
now  remaining  is  "  willy-nilly  " ;  and,  fourthly,  the 
substitution  of  the  preterite  in  d,  as  in  loverf  and  ad- 
mirer/, for  the  older  and  much  stronger  preterite 
formed  by  a  change  in  the  vowel  sound  of  tne  infin- 
itive and  the  present,  as  in  run,  ran ;  bite,  bit ; 
speak,  spoke ;  take,  took ;  and  many  others  that 
still  survive.  And  not  only  has  the  language  lost 
the  strong  preterite  in  a  great  variety  of  instances 
where  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  have 
retained  it,  but  it  has  lost  many  hundred  preterites 
altogether,  as  well  as  many  whole  verbs,  which  the 
illiterate  sometimes  use,  but  which  literature  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  has  either  ignored  or  de- 
spised. Of  all  the  nomis  that  formerly  formed  their 
plural  in  //,  as  the  German  or  Saxon  nouns  still  for 
the  most  part  do,  very  few  survive,  —  some  in  tlie 
Bible,  some  in  pcx-'tical  composition,  some  in  the 
common  conversation  of  the  peasantry',  and  some, 
but  very  few,  in  polite  literature.  Aniong  them 
may  be  mentioned  "  oxen,"  for  oxes ;  "  kine,"  for 
cows  ;  "  shoon,"  for  shoes  ;  "  hosen,"  for  stockings  ; 
"  een,"  for  eyes ;  "  honsen,"  for  houses ;  and  the 
words,  as  common  to  the  vernacular  as  to  literature, 
"  men,"  "  women,"  "  brethren,"  and  "  children." 
In  America,  tlie  word  "  sistern,"  as  a  companion  to 
bretliren,  survives  in  the  conventicle  and  the  meet- 


ing-house. "  Lamben"  and  "  thumben,"  for 
"lambs"  and  "  thumb.V  were  comparatively  cu- 
pbemistic  words;  but  thumbs  and  lambs,  and  every 
noun  which  ends  with  a  consonant  in  the  singular, 
are  syllables  which  set  music,  and  sometimes  pro- 
nunciation, at  defiance.  What  renders  ihe  matter 
worse  is,  that  the  ,s-  in  the  French  plural,  from  wliidi 
tins  perversioa  of  the  English  language  was  adopt- 
ed, is  not  sounded,  ana  that  the  plural  is  really 
marked  by  the  chan^  of  the  definite  article,  as  le 
champ,  les  champs.  Thus  in  borrowing  an  unpro- 
nounced  consonant  from  the  French,  in  order  to 
pronounce  it  we  have  adulterated  our  language  with 
a  multitude  of  sibilations  alien  to  its  spirit  and  orig- 
inal structure.  Tlie  substitution  of  s  for  eth  as  the 
terminal  of  the  present  person  singular  of  everj"^ 
verb  in  the  language  is  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 
If  this  change  had  been  repudiated  by  om*  forefar 
thers,  a  grace  much  needed  would  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  language. 

Gradually,  too,  the  English  lan^age  has  lost  the 
large  number  of  diminutives  which  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed, and  which  are  still  common  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.  The  English  diminutives  in  ordinary  use 
in  the  nursery  are  many,  but  are  chiefly  employe<l 
in  the  pet  names  of  children,  as  "  Willie,"  for  little 
William ;  "  Annie,"  for  little  Ann ;  and  so  forth. 
The  diminutives  belonging  to  literature  are  few ; 
and  if  we  wiite  "  darling,"  for  little  dear ;  "  lord- 
ling,"  for  a  small  lord ;  "  mannikin,"  for  a  very 
small  man  ;  and  such  words  as  "  gosling,"  "  duck- 
ling," "  kitten,"  we  have  pretty  nearly  exhausted 
the  list.  But  formerly  almost  every  monosyllabic 
noun  had  its  lawful  diminutive,  as  it  has  to  this 
day  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  where  such  words  as 
"  housie,"  "  wifie,"  "  birdie,"  "  doggie,"  "  bairnie," 
"  mannie,"  "  bookie,"  "  lassie,"  "  lammie,"  and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  axe  constantly  employed.  Every 
Scotsman  imderstands  the  phrase  "  a  bonnie  wee 
lassiekie,"  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  three  di- 
minutives piled  one  uf)on  the  other,  to  increase  the 
tendern(!ss  of  an  expression  which  ceased  to  be 
English  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Among  other  losses,  the  plural  in  en  of  the  present 
tenses  of  iill  the  verbs  is  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
We  love/j  and  we  amikn  would  serve  many  rhj-th- 
mical  needs,  and  administer  to  many  poetic  elegan- 
ces that  the  modern  forms  do  not  supply. 

"  The  persons  plural,"  observes  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
EiiylLth  Grammar,  —  a  work  by  no  means  so  well 
known  as  his  poetry,  —  "  keep  the  termination  of 
the  first  person  sin^lar.  In  former  times,  till 
about  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  they  were 
wont  to  be  formed  by  adding  en;  thus,  'loveu,' 
*  sayen,'  '  complainen.'  But  now  (whatsoever  is 
the  cause)  it  hatli  quite  grown  out  of  use.  Albeit 
(to  tell  you  my  opinion)  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
lack  thereof,  well  considered,  will  be  found  a  great 
blemish  to  our  tongue." 

But  of  all  the  losses  which  the  language  has  sus- 
tained, not  alone  for  poetrv',  but  for  oratorv,  that  of 
many  useful  verbs,  some  of  which  are  still  existing 
in  Scottish  ])arlance,  and  of  the  ancient  preterites 
and  past  j)ai'ticiples  of  many  old  verbs  of  which  the 
infinitives  and  present  tenses  still  hold  their  places, 
is  the  most  to  be  dejjlored.  This  loss  began  early  ; 
and  that  the  process  is  still  in  operation  in  the 
jiresent  day,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  many 
preterites  written  in  the  best  books  and  spoken  in 
the  best  society  forty  years  ago  are  droi)ping  out 
of  use  before  our  eyes.  We  constiintly  nnd  bid  for 
hade,  —  "  he  bids  me  now  " ;    "  he  bill  mo  yester- 
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day  " ;  dare  for  durst,  —  "I  t<il(l  him  I  dare  not  do 
it  * ;  need  for  needed,  —  "  it  was  clear  to  me  a  year 
ago  that  he  need  not  perform  his  promise  "  ;  eat  for 
ate  or  ett,  —  "  he  eai  his  dinner  " ;  bet  for  belted,  — 
"  he  het  me  a  thousand  to  one."     The  verbs  to  let, 
to  cast,  and  to  put  seem  to  have  enjoyed  no  preter- 
ite during  the  last  two  hundred  years  in  Kn<rland, 
thou;j;h  in  Scottish  literature,  both  of  the  past  and 
tlie  present,  their  preterite*  are  as  common  as  their 
infinitives  and   present  tenses.     MuM,  in  English, 
is  equally  devoid  of  the  infinitive,  the  preterite,  and 
the  future  ;  while  can  has  a  preterite,  but  neither 
infinitive  nor  future.     For  what  reasons  these  and 
similar   losses  have   occurred  in   Ennflish   and   in 
other  modem  languages  it  might  be  interesting  to 
inquire,  though  it  might  possibly  lead  us  into  meta- 
physical mazes  were  we  to  ask  why  an  Englishman 
who  may  say  "  I  can  "  and  "  I  could,"  must  not  say 
"  I  will  can,"  but  must  resort  to  the  periphrase  of 
"  I  will  be  able,"  to  express  power  in  ftiturity ;  or  why 
the  sense  of  present  duty  and  obligation  implied  in 
the  words  "I  must"  cannot  be  expressed  by  the 
same  verb  if  the  duty  be  bygone  or  ftiture,  as  "  I 
musted,"  or  "  I  will  must,"  but  nave  to  be  translated, 
as  it  were,  into  "  I  was  obliged,"  or  "  I  vnW  be 
obliged,"  to  do  such  and  sucu  a  thing  hereafter. 
These,  however,  are  losses,  whatever  may  be  their 
occult  causes,  which  can  never  again  be.  supplied, 
and  which  at  our  time  of  day  it  is  useless  to  lament. 
The  loss  which  most  immediately  concerns  us  in 
this  paper  is  that  of  tlie  many  preterites  and  past 
participles  of  ancient  verbs  that  are  still  in  use,  and 
of  many  good  English  verbs  in   all  their  tenses 
which  without  reason  have  been  left  for  vernacular 
use  to  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  have 
not  been  admitted  to  the  honors  of  modem  litera- 
ture, except  in  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns  and  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  a  cojnplete  list  of  the  lost  preterites  of  our 
noble  tongue,  —  preterites  that  ought  not  to  be  lost, 
—  preterites  that  are  not  dead  but  sleeping,  —  pre- 
terites that  only  need  the  fostering  care  of  two  or 
three  writers  and  speakers  of  genius  and  influence 
to  be  revived,  —  preterites  that  formed  the  bone 
and  pith  of  the  language  of  our  forefathers,  and  that 
make  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  Bible  in  many 
of  its  noblest  passages,  and  that  particularly  com- 
mend themselves  to  us  in  Shakespeare,  —  but  shall 
select  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  useful,  as  hints  to  the  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future,  —  showing  them,  as  it  were,  a 
bank  on  which  the  wild  thyme  blows  luxuriously, 
and  where  the  industrious  bees  of  literature  can 
gather  stores   of  honey.     Taking  them  alphabeti- 
cally, for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  reference,  we 
begin  with  :  — 

Axe,  to  inquire.  —  This  was  the  original  and  is 
the  legitimate  form  of  the  verb  now  written  and  pro- 
nounced nxl;  and  is  not  onlv  to  be  heard  in  collo- 
quial use  all  over  England,  but  to  be  found  in  our 
earliest  writers,  with  the  inflexions  axed  and 
oxen:  — 

"Bnvy  with  heavy  h»rte 
Axed  after  Thrifte.*' 

yUion  of  Piert  Ptoufkman. 


It  he  axe  a  flab.' 


-WIckliOe'sBii/e. 
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"  Ax*  not  why."  —  Chauoer  :    Tk$  Miller't  Tail. 

For  the  purposes  of  lyrical  |K)etry  and  musical 
composition,  tlie  past  participle  of  this  verb,  if  rein- 
troduced into  literature,  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  harsh  sound  a»ked,  which  no  vocal- 
ist can  pronounce  without  a  painfid  gasp. 


Bid,  and  its  derivative  forltid.  —  The  ancient 
preterite  and  past  participle  of.  this  verb  were  bade 
and  hidden,  forlmde  and  forbidden.  Both  of  these 
inflections  are  threatened  with  extinction ;  —  for 
what  offence  it  is  impossible  to  surmise.  Shake- 
s{)earu  says :  — 

"  The  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  do  it." 

That  our  modern  writers  do  not  follow  the  example 
of  Shakesjjeare,  and  conform  to  the  rules  of  good 
English,  may  appear  firom  the  following  exam- 
ples :  — 

"  The  competition  ia  ao  sharp  and  general  that  the  leader  of  to- 
day can   never  be  sure  that  he  will  not  be  outbid   to-morrow." 

—  (Quarterly  Review,  April,  1888. 

"  Mr.  Charlei  Dickens  has  Anally  bid  farewell  to  Philadelphia.' 

—  Times,  March  4,  1868. 

"  Uncertain  even  at  that  epoch  (1864)  of  Aostria's  fidelity,  Prus- 
sia bid  high  for  German  leadership."  —  Timet,  April  9, 1868. 

"  lie  called  his  servants  and  bid  them  procure  firearms."  — 
Times,  letter  from  Dublin,  March  2, 1868. 

"James  the  first,  besides  writing  a  book  against  tobacco, /or- 
bid  its  use  by  severe  penalties."  —  Tobacco,  by  D.  King,  M.  D. 

Beat,  beaten.  —  "  The  preterite  of  tbis  verb,"  says 
Walker,  in  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  is  uniformly 
pronoimced  by  the  English  like  the  present  tense. 
"  I  think,"  says  Dr.  Johnson  to  Ilorne  Tooke,  in  one 
of  the  imaginary  conversations  of  Savage  Landor, 
"  that  I  have  somewhere  seen  the  preterite  bate." 
"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Tooke,  "  of  reminding  you 
where  you  probably  met  with  the  word.  The  Irish- 
man in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  says  '  he  bate  me.' " 
Johnson  replied,  "  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
employ  the  word  in  grave  composition  " ;  and  Tooke 
acquiesced  in  the  decision,  justifying  it  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  which,  however,  he  did  not  prove, 
"  that  authors  much  richer  both  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression than  any  now  livii^  or  recently  deceased 
have  done  so."  Children,  who  often  make  preter- 
ites of  their  own,  in  this  respect  acting  unconsciously 
upon  the  analogies  of  the  language,  oflen  say  bett 
for  did  beat.  And  the  children,  it  would  appear, 
are  correct,  if  the  following  from  Piers  Ploughman 
be  considered  good  English :  — 

"  lie  laid  on  me  with  rage 
And  hitte  me  under  the  ear  ; 
He  buffeted  me  so  about  the  mouthc 
That  out  my  teeth  he  belle." 

In  Ross's  Helenore  —  a  perfect  storehouse  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  current  in  Aberdeenshire,  Kincar- 
dineshire, the  Mearns,  and  the  northeast  of  Scot- 
land —  we  find,  — 

"Baith  their  hearts  bett  wi'  the  common  stound. 
And  had  nae  pain,  but  pleasure  in  the  wound." 

This  preterite  might  well  be  revived ;  it  is  sadly 
wanted,  as  witness  the  following  ]ms8age  from  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Vivian  Grey :  '*  Never  was  she  so  ani- 
mated ;  never  had  she  boasted  that  her  pulse  beat 
more  melodious  music,  or  her  lively  blood  danced 
a  more  healthful  ineasure."  Jf  "  danced  "  (a  preter- 
ite), why  not  bett,  as  Piers  Ploughman  has  it? 
The  following  recent  example  of  the  present  for  the 
past  participle  beaten,  is  wholly  unjustifiable  :  — 

*■  Tliey  were  stoned,  and  the  bone  in  their  veliicle  beat  severe- 
ly." —  Tempi*  Bar  Magaxin*,  March,  1869. 

Bal'A,  boke,  boken,  to  bake.  —  Both  tlie  preterite 
and  the  past  participle  of  this  verb  are  lost  to  liter- 
ature, though  they  sun-ive  in  the  rural  dialects  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Tlie  language 
posses.ses  but  few  trochaic  rhymes,  and  in  this  re- 
spect boken  might  do  good  aenrice  to  many  a  poet 
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at   his  wit«'  eiul  for    a    rhyme   to  "  broken "  and 
"  token." 

Betide,  betid,  Irom  tide,  to  hapjMjn.  —  The 
preti'Tite  ia  lost.  It  occurs  both  in  Piers  Plough- 
mitn  and  in  Chaucer :  — 

"  Thee  ithould  nerer  have  tidde  so  fair  a  grace."  —  Canttrbury 
Tale*. 

Blend,  blent,  to  mingle.  —  The  preterite  of  this 
verb  is  very  projierly  preserved  by  the  poets,  but 
seems  to  have  entirely  given  way  in  prose  and  in 
ordinary  speech  to  "  blended."  Any  reason  for  the 
change  it  is  impossible  to  discover ;  for  if  it  be  cor- 
rect to  say  "  blended,"  it  would  be  equally  correct  to 
say  "  spended,"  "  lended,"  or  "  rended."  This  form  of 
the  preterite  in  the  verb  "  to  mend  "  has  properly 
been  superseded  by  "  mended,"  in  order  to  avoid  the 
confusion  that  would  be  caused  in  the  use  of  the 
verb  "  to  mean,"  which  has  its  proper  preterite  in 
"  meant."  Byron  uses  blent  with  fine  eflFect  in  his 
noble  lines  on  The  Battle  of  Waterloo :  — 

"Rider  and  horse,  friend,  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent." 

Bren  or  brend,  brent  or  brand,  to  burn.  —  This 
verb  is  lost,  though  it  might  well  have  been  retained 
in  the  language.  "  A  brand  plucked  from  the  burn- 
ing," is  almost  its  sole  remnant. 

"  BrioK  in  Ijetter  wood. 
And  blow  it  till  it  brend.'''  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

Blin,  Man,  to  cease,  to  stop :  — 

"  And  so  he  did  or  that  they  went  atwin, 
Till  he  had  turned  him  he  could  not  blin." 

Chaucer:  The  Ckanones^  Yeman''s  Tale. 


'  Her  tears  did  never  blin.' 


■  Nares  :  Romeus  and  Julietta. 


<&: 


"  One  while  then  the  page  he  went, 
Another  while  he  mnne, 
Till  he  'd  o'ertaken  King  Kstmere, 
I  wis  he  never  btanne." 

Bercy's  Reliquei  :  King  Estmere. 

Brest,  brast,  to  burst :  — 

"  Hare  thou  my  truth,  till  that  mine  herte  bre.il.''' 

Chaucer :  The  FrankUin'a  Tale. 

"  The  mayor  smote  Cloudcslee  with  his  bill, 
His  buckler  he  braat  in  two." 
Percy's  Reliques  :   Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Cloudetlee. 

Busk,  busked,  to  adorn,  to  dress,  to  make 
ready  :  — 

"  Busk  ye,  my  merry  men  all. 
And  John  shall  go  with  me." 
Percy's  Reliques  ;  Robin  Hood  and  Ouy  of  Qisborne. 

"  The  king's  bowmen  busked  them  blythe." 

Percy's  Reliques:  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  Wil- 
liam ofClimdeslee. 

"  The  noble  baron  whet  bis  courage  hot. 
And  busked  him  boldly  to  the  dreadful  fight." 

Fairfa-x  :  Translation  of  Tasso. 

"  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride." 

Hamilton  :  Braes  o'  T^arrow. 

"  A  bonnie  bride  is  soon  buskit." 

Allan  Uamsay's  Scotph  Proverbs. 

Cast,  to  throw.  —  This  verb  in  English  has  lost 
its  preterite  cno.^t,  and  its  past  participle  casten. 
Both  survive  in  Scotland  and  the  nortn  of  Eng- 
land :  — 

"They  coost  kevils  Uiem  amang 
Wlia  should  to  the  greenwood  gang." 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bordsr. 

Bu:-  '.<  employs  the  preterite  in  The  Death  and  Dy- 
ing Worils  of  Poor  mailie :  — 

"  As  Mailie  and  her  Inmb  theglther, 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether, 
Upon  her  ctoct  she  coott  a  litch." 


And  again,  in  liis  immortal  song  of  Duncan 
Gray :  — 

"  Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Looked  asklent  and  unco  skelgb, 
Oart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh." 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  "  to  cast  out "  means  "  to 
fall  out,"  "  to  disagree  "  ;  and  the  phrase  "  they  have 
casten  out  "  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

Conne  or  can,  to  be  able.  —  Neither  the  infinitive 
nor  the  past  participle  of  this  verb  seems  to  have 
been  used  since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  who  says,  "  I 
shall  not  conne  answer  " ;  and  in  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose  has  "  Thou  shalt  never  conne  knowen." 

Cut.  —  This  verb  never  appears  to  have  had  a 
preterite,  though  a  past  participle  ykitt  or  ykutt  is 
cited  in  Herbert  Coleridge's  vocabular>'  of  the 
Older  Word.^  in  the  English  Language.  Whence  or 
when  tlie  word  was  introduced  into  English  no 
lexicographer  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  determine. 
It  is  neither  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
French,  the  Greek,  nor  the  Latin,  and  is  therefore, 
by  the  exhaustive  process,  supposed  by  the  most 
recent  compilers  of  dictionaries  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Celtic.  A  near  approach  to  it 
occurs  in  the  French  couteau,  a  knife  or  instrument 
to  cut  with ;  in  the  Italian  coltello  ;  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  coulter,  the  ploughshare,  or  knife 
of  the  plough.  It  may  be  that  the  original  word 
was  kit,  whence  ykitt,  cited  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and 
that  it  formed  its  preterite  by  cat  and  cut.  Some 
little  support  for  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the 
word  cat  as  applied  in  "  ca/-o'-nine-tails,"  a  weapon 
that  cuts  pretty  severely ;  and  in  kit-cat,  as  applied 
to  portraits  that  are  not  exactly  full-length,  but  cut 
to  three-quarters  length,  as  those  painted  for  the 
celebrated  "  Kit-Kat  Club." 

Clead  or  clede,  clad,  to  clothe. — The  preterite  and 
past  participle  remain  in  poetical  use  as  well  as  in 
dignified  prose,  while  thfe  infinite  and  the  present 
and  future  tenses  have  been  superseded  by  the 
much  harsher  word  "  clothe." 

Clepe,  or  clept,  yclept,  to  call,  to  name.  —  The  past 
participle  of  this  verb  remains  for  the  use  of  bad 
writers,  and  sometimes  of  good  writers  who  com- 
pose mock  heroics. 


'  The  compaignle  of  comfort, 
Men  cleped  it  some  tyme."  ■ 


■  Piers  Ploughman. 


"  Paraventure  in  thilk  large  book 
Which  that  men  clepe  the  heaven  ywritten  was 
With  stars."  —  Chaucer  :  The  Man  of  Lawes^  Tale. 

"  They  clepe  us  drunkards."  —  Shakespeare  :  Hamlet. 

"  As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  cars, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs."  —  Shakespeare  :  Macbeth. 

IVIr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Archaic  Dictionary,  says  that 
the  word  is  still  used  by  boys  at  play  in  the  east- 
ern counties,  who  clepe  or  call  the  sides  at  a  game. 
IVlany  newspaper  writers  in  the  present  day,  at  a 
loss  for  a  word  for  calling  or  naming  an  inanimate 
object,  talk  of  the  "  christening  "  of  a  church,  a 
street,  a  battle,  or  any  inanimate  object.  An  ex- 
ample occurs  in  an  editorial  article  of  the  Times, 
July  12,  1869,  on  the  removal  of  the  grating  from 
the  ladies'  gallery*  in  the  House  of  Commons,  — 
"the  grate  question,"  as  Mr.  Lowe  christened  it. 
In  this  and  other  instances  the  old  word  clepe,  in 
default  of  call  or  name,  would  be  an  improvement, 
if  it  were  possible  to  revive  it. 

Clem,  clam,  clammed,  to  perish  of  hunger,  to 
starve.  —  "  To  starve  "  oririnally  meant  "  to  die," 
as  we  still  say  of  a  person  tliat  he  is  "  staninj;  with 
I  cold."     The  word  has  lately  come  to  signify  "  to 
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die  lor  want  of  food,"  and  has  produced  a  very  ugly 
nnd  incorrect  hybrid  in  the  word  "  starvation," 
said  to  have  been  first  used  liy  Mr.  Dundas,  the 
first  Lord  Melville,  who,  as  Horace  Walpole  in- 
forms us,  received  atlerwards  the  nickname  of 
'•  Starvation  Dundas."  The  word  at  the  time  wns 
sup|>osed  to  be  an  ^Xjnericanism.  It  has  unfortu- 
nately fixed  itself  into  our  literature;  but  the  origi- 
nal and  much  better  word  clem  and  its  derivatives 
still  hold  their  im)und  in  Lancashire  and  the  north 
of  England.  Tin  word  clem  does  not  occur  in 
Shakespeare,  \mt  both  Ben  Jonsou  and  Massinger 
use  it :  — 

"  Hard  i«  tha  choice  when  the  rallant  must  eat  their  arms  or 
c/f77i."  —  Ben  Joiison  :  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor. 

"  I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turf.  What  !  will  he  clern  me  and  my 
followers  ?  Ask  him,  will  he  elem  me  ?  "  —  Ben  Jooson :  The 
Poetaster. 

"  My  entrails  were  elammed  with  a  perpetual  tost."  —  Massin- 
ger :  The  Raman  Actor. 

"  Let  us  all  clem,"  said  a  speaker  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Manchester  during  the  American  civil 
war,  "  rather  than  help  the  cause  of  slavery." 
"  I  would  rather  cleiji  than  go  to  the  workhouse,"  is 
still  a  common  and  honorable  expression  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

Clip,  clap,  clippe,  to  embrace,  to  fondle.  —  Before 
the  English  language  borrowed  from  the  French 
the  word  embrace,  from  etnbrasser,  to  clasp  in  the 
arms,  this  verb  was  in  constant  use.  It  occurs  in 
Piers  Ploughman  and  in  Chaucer,  and  had  not 
fallen  out  of  fashion  or  favor  in  the  days  of  Shake- 
speare:— 

"  Clippe  we  In  covenant,  and  each  of  us  clippe  other." 

Piers  Ploughman. 
"  He  kisseth  her  and  clippe th  her  full  on.  • 

Chaucer  :  The  Merchant's  Tale. 

"  Worse  than  Tantalus  is  her  annoy, 
To  clip  Elysium  and  yet  lack  her  joy.'' 

Shakespeare  :  l^enua  and  Adonis. 

"  Then  embraces  his  son,  and  then  again  he  worries  his  daugh- 
ter with  clipping  her."'  —  Shakespeare  :   fVinter's  Tale. 

"  Oh  let  me  clip  ye  In  arms  as  round  as  when  I  woo'd  !  " 

Shakespeare :  CorioUmuu 

"  The  lusty  vine,  not  Jealous  of  the  ivy, 
Because  she  clips  the  elm."  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  preterite,  once  common,  survives  to  this  day  in 
the  form  of  an  infinitive  and  of  a  noun,  but  in  both 
too  ofiensive  to  modesty  to  be  further  mentioned. 

Crine,  crone,  crunken,  to  shrivel  from  heat,  frost, 
or  sickness.  —  This  verb,  with  all  its  declensions, 
has  perished,  and  only  survives  in  its  diminutive, 
to  crinkle.  In  this  last  form  it  is  rather  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  than  of  our  owu.  See  the  ballad  of  the 
"  Bov  and  the  Mantle  "  in  Percy's  lieliques. 

chirm,  charm,  churm,  to  sound  like  the  murmm" 
or  song  of  a  multiplicity  of  birds.  —  Mr.  Ilalliwell, 
in  his  Archaic  Dictionary,  defines  the  word  to  moan 
the  melancholy  undertone  of  a  bird  previous  to  a 
storm.  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  has  churre,  to  make 
a  confused  noise,  a  word  current  in  some  parts  of 
England.  The  word  is  common  in  Scotland,  though 
almost  obsolete  in  the  south :  — 

"  Small  birds  with  chinning  and  with  cheeping  clanged  their  tumg." 
Uawin  Douglas's  translation  of  the  jEntid. 

"At  last  the  kindly  sky  began  to  clear, 
The  birds  to  chirm,  and  daylight  to  appear." 

Boss's  HeUnore. 

Milton  makes  Eve  si)eak  of  the  "  charm  of  earliest 
birds,"  a  phrase  which  has  been  misinterpreted  to 
mean  tlie  charming  (in  the  modern  sense)  song  of 
the  birds,  while  it  really  means  chirm  (in  the  old 


English  sense),  the  confused  and  intermingled  song 
of  all  the  morning  birds. 

Clout,  clouted,  to  mend,  to  put  a  patch  upon.  — 
The  verb  stirvives  in  Scotland,  but  has  perished  out 
of  modem  English  literatiure,  although  Shake- 
s{)earc  used  it :  — 

"  I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  radenea 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud."  —  Cymbeline. 

"  Many  sentences  of  one  meaning  clouted  up  together." 

Roger  Ascham. 
"  Clout  the  auld,  the  new  are  dear, 
My  joe  Janet."  —  Uobert  Bums. 

Daff,  daji,  to  make  a  fool  of,  to  play  the  fool.  — 
Da^e  in  Chaucer  signifies  a  fool ;  and  in  the  Scot- 
tish and  North  English  dialect  a  daft  man  signifies 
a  lunatic,  or  one  who  has  been  befooled.  Daffing 
signifies  foolish  fun  or  merriment.  In  the  scene  be- 
tween Leonato  and  Claudio  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  when  Claudio  declines  to  fight  the  old 
man,  and  says,  — 

"  Away  !  away  !  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you," 

Leonato  replies,  — 

'•  Canst  thou  so  daff  me  ?    Thou  hast  killed  my  child.'" 

Both  Mr.  Charles  Knight  and  Mr.  Howard  Stan- 
ton, following  in  the  track  of  other  Shakespearian 
editors,  explain  daff  in  this  passage  to  mean  doff,  or 
put  off.  The  true  meaning  is  to  befool,  as  the  word 
is  used  in  Chaucer.  When,  elsewhere,  Shake- 
speare says  of  Prince  Henry,  — 

"  Thou  madcap  Prince  of  Wales,  that  daff'ed  the  wor!d  aside," 

the  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  same.  The  "  mad- 
cap "  did  not  rfo^the  Avorld  aside,  for  in  this  sense 
the  expression  would  be  pleona.-tic,  but  daffed  or 
fooled  or  jested  it  aside,  as  a  madcap  would. 

Dare,  dared  or  durst,  dared.  —  The  tendency  of 
our  modern  and  colloquial  English,  as  well  as  of 
our  current  literature,  is  to  ignore  the  two  preterites 
and  the  past  participle  of  mis  word,  and  to  write 
and  say  dare  where  durst  or  dared  would  be  more 
correct.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  omit  the  s  in 
the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense.  The 
following  are  examples  of  each  inaccuracy  :  — 

'•  Neither  her  maidens  nor  the  priest  dare  speak  to  her  for  half 
an  hour  "(durst  speak  to  her,  &c.  )  —Hereward  the  H^ake,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

"The  Government  dare  [durst]  not  consent  to  the  meeting  being 
held. 

...  No  one  can  feel  anything  but  contempt  for  a  Government 
which  meanly  attempts  to  gain  a  cheap  reputation  for  firmness  by 
fulminations  which  it  dare  [dares]  not  carry  out ;  and  by  prohibit- 
ing meetings  which  it  dare  (daresj  not  prevent."  —  Jtfominy  Star 
on  the  Uyde  Park  riots,  1860. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  verb  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  declensions,  and  no  careful  writer 
ought  to  fall  into  the  errors  just  cited. 

Deem,  doom,  deemed,  to  judge.  —  This  word, 
which  now  signifies  "  to  think  rather  than  "  to 
judge,"  and  which  has  lost  its  old  preterite  doom, 
fonuerly  itoplied  the  delivery  of  a  doom,  sentence, 
or  judgment.  Chaucer  calls  a  judge  a  doom.vnan  ; 
and  in°the  Isle  of  Man  the  jud^e  is  still  called  the 
dempster  or  deemster.  The  day  of  Doom  is  the 
day  of  Judgment.  Chaucer  does  not  use  the  old 
preterite  doom,  which  seems  to  have  perished  be- 
fore his  time  ;  but  in  the  Franklein's  Prologue  uses 
the  substantive  doom  in  the  sense  of  an  opinion  or  a 
private  judgment :  — 


'  As  to  my  doom,  there  Is  more  that  is  here 
Of  eloquence  that  shall  be  thy  peer, 
If  that  thou  live." 
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Ont  of  the  lost  nreterito  the  English  >vriter8  of  three 
conttiru's  ago  fbrmcd  a  new  verb,  to  doom,  with  a 
rcrriilar  preterite,  downed,  —  a  word  which  does  not 
merely  signify  to  pass  judgment  upon,  but  to  pass 
n  severe  sentence. 

Delve,  dolce,  dolven,  to  dig,  to  make  a  trench  or 
ditch,  to  buT)-  in  the  earth.  —  This  verb  is  still  re- 
tained ia  poetical  composition,  and  in  the  every-day 
speech  of  the  people  in  Scotland  and  some  of  the 
northern  counties ;  but  the  old  preterite  and  past 
participle  are  lost.  They  have  found  a  substitute 
in  the  regular  declension  delved.  The  old  preter- 
ite seems  to  have  become  obsolete  at  an  early 
period,  as  appears  firom  the  distich  of  John  Ball  the 
prie.f  t,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
rebellion  of  1381 :  — 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Ere  span, 
'>Vho  was  then  the  gentleman  ? " 

Chancer  used  the  participle,  "  I  would  be  dolven 
[[buried]  deep  " ;  and  in  tlie  Romance  of  Merlin,  a 
man  who  was  to  be  buried  alive  is  described  as  to 
"  be  dolven  quick."  Piers  Ploughman  has,  "  They 
dolven  with  spades  and  shovels  to  drive  away  hun- 
ger." Keats,  in  more  modem  times  employs, 
delved  :  — 

"  Oh  for  a  draught  of  rintafre  that  hath  been 
Cooled  a  loag  age  in  the  deep  delved  earth  !  " 

If  he  had  said  deep  dolven  instead  of  deep  delved, 
he  would  have  had  high  authority,  and  would  have 
greatly  improved  the  stately  march  and  music  of 
his  verse. 

Dight,'  diglUed,  to  prepare,  to  put  in  order,  to 
deck,  to  attire,  to  wipe  away.  —  This  useful  word  of 
many  meanings  is  all  but  obsolete  in  English  litera- 
ture, but  survives  in  Scottish.  The  preterite  has 
long  been  lost,  and  is  not  employed  in  Piers  Plough- 
man or  in  Chaucer.  An  offshoot  of  this  word  in  the 
form  of  misdight  (misprepared)  occurs  in  Jack  Mil- 
ler's song,  quoted  by  Stowe  in  his  account  of  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion :  — 

"Ifml)tht 
Go  before  right, 
And  will 
Before  skill. 
Then  is  our  mill  miidight." 

Spenser  and  Milton  both  attempted  to  revive  dight, 
but  with  only  partial  success :  — >> 

"  Soon  after  them,  all  dancini;  in  a  row, 
Theoomety  vlrgina  came  with  garUnds  dight." 

The  Faerie  Queen*. 

"  The  clouds  In  thousand  lireric*  dight."  —  L' Allegro. 

"  Storied  windotrs  richly  dight."  —  II  Penseroto. 

In  Scottish  parlance  dight  does  constant  pervice. 
Tlie  lassie  dighis  her  mou'  before  accepting  a  kiss, 
and  dights  her  een  after  she  has  been  weeping.  She 
dights  herself  in  her  best  attire  before  going  to  kirk ; 
and  the  wife  dights  the  dinner  for  her  husband  :  — 
"  Dight  your  cheeks,  and  banish  care."  —  Allan  Bamsny. 

"  Let  me  rax  up  to  diyht  that  tear, 
And  go  with  me  and  be  my  dear."    • 

Burns  :  The  Jolly  Beggar ». 

Ding,  dang,  dang  or  dung,  to  strike  hard,  to  beat 
«lown.  —  The  infinitive  and  prest^nt  tense  of  this 
verb  are  still  colloquially  current,  but  the  preterite 
and  past  participle  aix*  obsolete,  oronty  survive  in  the 
nursery  phrase,  "  Ding,  dong,  bell."  In  Scotland 
the  verb  and  all  its  infl<'ctions  sun'ive.  Burns,  in 
his  immortJil  and  often-(iuoted  line,  says,  "  Facts 
arc  chiels  that  winna  ding."  Sir  Alexander  Bos- 
well  has  a  song  entitled  "  Jennv  dang  the  Weaver," 
wliich  expression  was  translated  by  an  English  critic 


into  the  very  prosaic  form  of  "  Jenny  vanquished 
the  cotton  manufacturer."  ITie  past  participle  oc- 
ciu-s  in  the  familiiir  proverbs  quoted  by  Allan  Ram- 
sav,  "  It 's  a  sair  dung  bairn  that  manna  greet,"  and 
"  lie  's  sairest  paid  that 's  dung  wi'  his  ain  wand." 
The  modern  English  preterite  dinged  is  stifl  occa- 
sionally heard  in  conversation,  though  lost  to  liter- 
ature, as  in  such  phrases  :  "  Horace  ?  Yes ;  he 
was  dinged  into  me  at  school " ;  and  colloquially, 
"  Why  do  you  keep  dinging  that  old  story  into  my 
ears  ? "  The  word  constantly  occurs  in  serious 
poetry  up  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
eon  :  — 

"  Do-well  shall  dytigen  him  down. 
And  destroyen  bis  mighte." 

Piers  Ploughman. 

"  The  hellish  prince,  grim  Pluto  with  his  mace,  ding  down  my 
soul  to  hell :  "  —  The  Battle  of  Alcazar. 

Dow,  to  be  able,  to  thrive  :  dought,  was  able.  — 
This  verb  is  utterly  lost  from  English*  literature, 
but,  like  many  others  of  its  sturdy  class,  exists  in 
the  speech  of  the  English  peasantry,  and  in  the 
speech  as  well  as  the  literature  of  Scotland.  By 
a  strange  neglect,  or  a  stranger  ignorance,  the 
makers  of  dictionaries  —  fit)m  Blount  and  Philips 
up  to  Richardson,  Worcester,  and  Webster  —  have 
either  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  or  erroneously  con- 
sidered it  to  be  synonymous  with,  or  an  orthograph- 
ical error  for,  the  similar  word  "  do,"  with  which  it 
has  no  connection.  "  I  do  as  well  as  I  dow  "  —  i.  e. 
**  1  do  as  well  as  I  can  "  —  is  a  common  phrase  in 
the  nortli ;  and  the  supereminently  English  but 
pleonastic  inquiry,  "  How  do  you  do  ? "  which 
means  "  How  do  you  dow  ?  "  —  i.  e.  thrive,  prosper, 
or  get  on,  —  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  accurate 
English,  though  wholly  a  mistake  of  the  learned. 
Even  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  has  no  suspicion  of 
this  word,  though  Halliwell,  more  acute,  ^ives  one 
of  its  meanings,  "  to  thrive,"  "  to  mend  in  nealth  " ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  Provincial  Diction- 
ary, follows  in  the  same  track  as  regards  its  use  in 
English  literature,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  its  commonness  in  the  literature  of  Scot- 
land. William  Hamilton,  the. Scottish  poet,  writes 
to  his  friend  Allan  Ramsay :  — 

"  Lang  may'st  thou  live  and  thrive  and  dote  /  " 

And  Bums  says  to  Gavin  Hamilton  :  — 

"  When  I  dotcna  yoke  a  naig, 
The  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg  !  " 

In  his  Epistle  to  King  George  III.,  in  Ids  eulogy  of 
facts,  Bums  speaks  of  them  as  "  chiels  that  winna" 
ding,"  and  adas,  "  they  downa  be  disputed."  Ross, 
in  his  Helenore,  has  "  When  he  doto  do  naem  air," 
—  a  phrase  that  shows  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  words. 

From  this  obsolete  verb  springs  the  adjective 
doughty,  strong,  able,  —  a  derivation  which  up  to 
the  present  time  seems  to  have  escaped  all  the 
English  lexicographers. 

Dread,  drad,  dradden,  to  fear  greatly.  —  The  mod- 
em preterite  and  past  partici})le  dreaded  have  en- 
tirely superseded  the  ancient  forms :  — 

"  But  what  I  drad,  did  me,  poor  wretch,  betide." 

Robert  Greene  :  1693. 

Dirlne,  dwined,  to  pine  away,  to  fall  off.  —  This 
verb  has  been  superseded  by  its  diminutive,  to 
dwindle,  wliich  has  the  same  meaning :  — 

"TiMM dwineth  he  till  he  be  dead."  —  Oower. 
"  It  dwined  tor  elld."  —  Chaucer. 

"  Bacchus  hates  repining  ; 
Venus  loves  no  dtoinini/."  —  Allan  Ramsay. 
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Fang,  fong,  fuiuj,  to  seize,  to  lay  hold  of.  —  Most 
people  remember  the  old  law  i>hrasc,  "  infang  thief 
and  outlang  thief,"  the  one  signifying  a  thief  taken 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  feudal  lord,  and  the 
other  a  thief  taken  without  his  jurisdiction.  This 
is  the  only  remnant  of  tliis  verb  that  has  come  down 
to  our  time  except  tlie  substantive  fauij,  the  large 
tooth  of  a  beast  of  prey  or  of  a  serpent ;  the  dimin- 
utive/a/!'//'', to  t:ike  hold  of  anew  fimcy  or  fashion  ; 
and  tiie  common  phrase  new-fangled :  — 

"  I  nold/any  ft  fajrtbinf  "  (I  would  not  take  a  farthing). 

ViMJoFt  of  Piers  Ploughman. 

"  B.tfenij  hU  focmen  by"thc  flank, 
And  Hang  bim  on  the  floor." 

Buehnn's  Northern  Ballads. 

Fare,  foor,  fore,  furr,  fared,  to  travel.  —  Tliis 
verb  is  not  wholly  obsolete,  though  its  preterite  is 
lost.  It  has  come  to  signify  to  eat  and  drink  as 
well  as  to. travel,  and  also  that  which  is  eaten  or 
drunk.  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  beautiful  word 
'•  farewell "  meaa^  "  may  you  travel  well  through 
life,"  or  "  may  you  be  well  treated  by  the  world."  A 
•way-faring  man  is  still  a  common  expression.  "  Auld- 
furrand,"  travelling  on  the  old  ways,  old-fashioned, 
is  intelligible  to  me  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed.  The  preterite  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman. 

"  Alexander  fell  into  a  fever  therewith,  so  that  he  fure  won- 
drons  ille." — MS.  Lincoln,  quoted  in  UalUweU's  .^rcAote  Die- 
tionary. 

"  Her  errand  led  her  through  the  glen  to /ore." 

UoBs'g  Helenore. 
"  A«  o'er  the  moor  thejr  lightly /oor, 
A  bom  w^s  dear,  a  glen  was  green,  — 
Up  the  banks  they  eased  their  shanks.'-  —  Bums. 

Fret,  freet,  freten,  to  devour  or  eat  up  :  — 

"  Like  as  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a  garment."  —  Psalm  xxxix. 
Common  Prayer. 

"  Adam  freet  of  that  fruit, 
And  iarsook  the  love  of  our  Lord."'  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

"  He  (the  dragon)  haafretten  of  talk  more  than  fire  hundred." 
—  Morte  d' Arthur. 

Frush,  frusht,  fruthed,  to  bruise,  distiurb,  rumple, 
disarrange.  —  This  good  Shakespearian  word  is 
fair!}'  admissible  into  modern  tlictionaries,  in  most 
of  which,  however,  it  does  not  find  a  place :  — 

«  stand  !  stand,  thou  Greek  !  thou  art  a  goodly  mark  ! 
No  !  wilt  tliou  not  ?    I  like  thy  armor  well, 
I  'll/ru«A  it  and  unlock  the  rivets  all !  °' 

iihakespeare  :  Troilus  and  Crestida. 

"  Hector  assailed  Achilles  and  gave  him  so  many  strokes  that 
he  all  to yrujAt  and  break  his  helm.'°  — Caxton's  Destruction  of 
Troy. 

"  High  cedars  unfrusked  with  tempests.''  — Hinde  :  160S. 
Southey  ii.ses  the  substantive :  — 

**  Horrible  uproar  tuAfrush  of  rocks  that  meet  is  battle.'' 

The  word  well  deserves  favor  and  restoration. 

Gar,  gart,  gard,  to  compel,  to  force,  to  make,  to 
cause  a  thing  to  be  done.  —  This  verb  in  all  its  de- 
clensions has  become  obsolete  in  English  literature, 
where  its  place  has  been  but  feebly  8ui)plied  by 
•'  make  "  and  "  made."  "  I  '11  make  him  do  it "  is 
ncitlur  so  strong  nor  so  elegant  as  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish and  modem  Scotch,  "  1 '11  gar  him  do  it : "  — 

"  Oar  ns  hare  meat  afid  drink,  and  make  ns  chere." 

Chancer:     The  Reeve^s  Talc. 

"  Gar  saddle  rac  my  bonnie  black, 
Uar  saddle  toon,  and  make  her  ready." 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bordtr. 

"  And  like  the  maris  on  the  bush, 
He  gart  the  valllcs  ring."  —  Percy's  Reliques. 


Get,  got,  gotten,  to  attain,  to  procure,  to  come  into 
possession  of.  —  The  past  participle  of  this  verb 
lias  lately  become  obsolete,  except  in  the  talk  of 
the  uneducatcl  and  in  Scottish  literature.  It  wa^ 
common  in  the  last  century :  — 

"We  knew  wo  were  gotten  far  enough  out  of  theU:  reach."  — 
Deibe :  Robinson  Crusot. 

"  Ken  ye  what  Meg  o"  the  mill  has  gotten  .» 
She  's  gotten  a  loat  wi'  a  lump  o°  siller. 
And  broken  the  heart  of  the  barley  millt r."' 

llobert  Bums. 

There  is  also  a  marked  tendency  to  the  disuse  of 
this  inflection  in  the  verb  "  to  Ibrget,"  and  people 
too  commonly  say  and  write  "  I  have  '  forgot ' "  in- 
stead of  "  forgotten," 

Glide,  glode,  glklden,  to  move  away  easily  and 
smoothly.  —  The  ancient  preterite  and  past  partici- 
ple have  become  obsolete,  and  have  been  super- 
seded by  glided,  much  to  the  loss  of  versifiers  in 
search  of  good  rhj-mes  :  — 

"  His  good  stode  he  all  bestrodp, 
And  forth  upon  his  way  he  ff/orfe."  —  Chaucer. 

"  He  glode  forth  as  an  adder  doth."  —  Wem. 

"Through  Guy's  shield  it  glode."  —  Guy  of  Warwick. 

The  reason  of  the  substitution  of  the  regular  for  the 
irregular  preterite  may  be  found  in  the  desire  to 
prevent  confusion  witli  the  regular  preterite  of  the 
verb  to  glow. 

GliiU,  glent,  glinted,  to  shine,  to  flash,  to  appear 
suddenly.  —  In  Sternberg's  Northamptonshire  Ulos" 
xary  the'  infinitive  of  this  verb  as  used  amongst  the 
peasantry  of  that  part  of  England  is  cited  as  gline. 
Glint  would  be  the  legitimate  preterite  if  this  were 
correct  In  Scottish  poetry  glint  is  the  infinitive, 
and  glinted  the  preterite  and  past  participle.  In 
old  English  poetry  glent  is  the  preterite  :  — 

"  The  sunbeams  are  iir«nt»nflr  far  over  the  sea." 

Newcastle  Garland. 

'  "  Cauld  blew  the  bitter  biting  north 

Upon  thy  early  humble  birth, 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 
Amid  the  storm." 

Bums  :     To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

"  There  came  a  hand  withouten  rest 
Out  of  the  water, 
And  brandished  it. 
Anon  as  a  gleam  away  it  glent." 

Morte  d'' Arthur. 

Go,  gaed,  gone,  to  depart — The  ancient  and 
legitimate  preterite  of  this  verb  has  been  superseded 
by  the  preterite  ("  went ")  of  the  verb  to  "  wend," 
to  turn  away.  It  maintains  its  ground,  however, 
in  Scotland  and  the  northern  English  counties. 
Chaucer  has  "  gad  ling  "  for  a  vagabond,  a  wanderer 
who  goes  much  about;  and  the  language  still  re- 
tains the  word  to  "  gad,"  to  wander  or  stray  about, 
making  short  visits :  — 

"I  gatd  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen." —Borni. 

Gnaw,  gncw,  gnawed,  to  bite  at  a  hard  substance.^ 

—  The  olid  preterite  is  lost,  doubtless  on  account  of 

its  too  great  similarity  in  pronunciation  to  the  more 

familiar  word  "  knew  "  : — 

"  At  last  in  twa  Uie  dowie  ropes  he  gnew."  —  Roes's  Hslenore. 

"  No  sostenanM  got, 
But  only  at  the  cauld  hills  berries  gnrw."  —  Idem. 

Greet,  grot,  gnUten,  to  weep.  —  This  verb,  with 
all  its  declensions,  has  lost  its  i)lace  in  English  lit- 
erature, though  the  word  greet  remains  with  a  dif- 
ferent meanmg,  "to  salute."  Like  other  strong 
Sa.xon  words  which  modern  English  has  unnecessa- 
rily discwtied,  it  is  nHained  in  Scotland.     It  seems 
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to  have  been  lost,  even  in  Chaucer's  time,  who  uses 
fjreet  entirely  in  the  modem  sense  of  "  to  salute." 
Pier.'i  Plouf/hman  has  it  in  the  sense  of  "  to  lament " 
or  "  weep  " :  — 

"  And  then  'gan  Oloton  to  greet, 
And  great  dool  to  make.'' 

"  It  *s  a  sad  time,"  says  an  old  Scottish  proverb, 
"  when  hens  crow  and  bearded  men  greet."  Anoth- 
er proverb  says,  "  Better  bairns  should  greet  than 
bearded  men." 

"  And  sighed  and  grat,  and  grat  and  sighed  again.*' 

Ross's  Uelenore. 
"  Boncan  sighed  baith  out  and  in, 
Qrat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin'.'' 

Bums  :  Duncan  Gray. 

*'  The  Edinbro'  wells  are  grutten  dry."' 

Burns  :  Elegy  on  the  Year  1788. 

Grab,  grub,  grabbed,  to  dig  up,  to  seize.  —  This 
verb,  in  all  its  inflections,  has  been  wholly  relegated 
to  the  speech  of  the  vulgar,  but,  like  many  other 
vulgar  words,  has  a  highly  respectable  origin. 
Grab,  in  its  first  sense,  means  to  dig  a  grave  or 
hole ;  and  grub  means  that  which  is  dug  up,  such 
as  roots  for  human  subsistence,  whence  its  modern 
and  slang  signification,  "  food." 

Graith,  graithed,  to  prepare,  make  ready.  —  A 
critic  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  March  30,  1860, 
called  a  poet  to  account  for  using  such  an  unper- 
missible  word  as  graith,  of  which  he  declared  his 
utter  ignorance.  He  might,  however,  have  found 
it  in  Chaucer,  in  Worcester's  Dictionary,  and  in 
Robert  Bums :  — 

"  Her  son  Oalathin 
She  graithed  in  attire  fine." 

Arthour  and  Merlin. 
"  Unto  the  Jewes  such  a  hate  had  he, 
That  he  haUt  graith  his  chair  full  hastilie." 

Chaucer  :   The  Reeve's  Tale. 
"  Go  warn  me  Perthshire  and  Angus  baith, 
And  graith  my  horse." 

Song  of  the  Outlaw  Murray. 

Hend,  hent,  to  take,  to  hold,  to  seize,  to  appre- 
hend :  — 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a  : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mlle-a." 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  well-known  passage  from 
the  song  of  Autolycus  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  Sie  pre- 
terite hent  is  a  misprint  for  the  infinitive  hend, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  Chaucer  uses  hent 
both  in  the  present  and  the  past  tenses.  This  is  a 
very  unusual  defect  in  an  English  verb  of  that  early 
period. 

"  All  be  it  that  it  was  not  our  intente, 
He  shoald  be  sauf,  but  that  we  sholde  him  hent." 

Cliaucer  :  The  Friar  $  Tale. 

Shakespeare  uses  hent  as  a  substantive,  to  signify 
a  purpose,  an  intention  to  hold  by,  in  Hamlet's  ex- 
clamation, when  he  determines  not  to  kill  the  king 
at  his  prayers :  — 

"No! 

Up,  sword  !  and  Icnow  thou  a  more  horrid  hent  ! 

When  he  is  drunic,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage." 

Ifelp,holp,  holpen,  to  aid.  —  The  preterite  and 
past  participle  are  fast  becoming  obsolete  :  — 

"  For  thou  hast  holprn  me  now."  —  Af -S.    Cantab  :  nalllwell. 

"  And  blind  men  holpen."'  —  Piert  Ploughman. 

"  Building  upon  the  foundation  that  went  before  us.  and  being 
holpen  by  their  labors."  —  The  Translatorit  of  the  Bible  to  the 
Reader  :  temp.  James  I. 

Hit,  het,  hitten,  to  strike,  to  touch  violently  with 
a  blow.  —  Both   preterite  and   past  participle  are 


obsolete.  Hitten  survives  in  the  collo(iuial  language 
of  the  peasantry :  — 

"  Your  honor's  hitten  the  nail  upon  the  head."  —  Boss's  Htlenore. 

The  Americans,  in  default  of  the  old  preterite 
het  occasionally  say  hot,  —  as,  "he  hot  me  a  heavy 
blow  ;  he  hot  out  right  and  left." 

Hold,  held,  holden,  to  have,  'n'asp,  or  retain  in 
possession.  The  past  participle  is  obsolete  but 
might  be  advantageously  revived  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme  which  it  aflfords  to  "  golden,"  "  embolden,"  &c. 

Keek,  keeked,  to  peep,  to  look  in  slily  :  — 

"  The  robin  Came  to  the  wren's  nest, 
And  keeked  in  and  keeked  in." 

Nursery  Rhymes  of  England. 

"  Tliis  Nicholas  sat  even  gape  upright, 
As  he  had  keeked  on  the  newe  moone." 

Chaucer  :   The  Miller's  Tale. 

"  Stars,  dinna  keek  in 
And  see  me  wi'  Mary."  —  Burns. 

Kythe,  kouth  or  couth,  to  show,  appear,  know, 
make  known.  —  This  word  has  tecome  wholly  ob- 
solete in  England,  but  survives  in  Scotland.  The 
sole  remnant  of  it  in  English  is  uncouth,  originally 
meaning  something  unknown,  unheard  of,  strange, 
and  now  meaning  rough  or  ungainly.  Milton 
has,  — 

"  Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth,^^ 

meaning  unknown.  The  Scotch  have  the  word 
couthie,  familiar,  or  well  known. 

"  And  to  the  people's  eres  all  and  some 
Was  couth  that  a  new  markissesse 
He  with  him  brought  in  such  pompe  and  richenes 
That  never  was  there  seen  with  manne's  eye." 

Chaucejr :  The  Gierke's  Tale. 

"  Take  you  sport,  and  kythe  you  knights."  —  Sir  Ferumbras. 

"  Kythe  in  your  ain  colours,  that  folk  may  ken  you."  —  Allan 
Ramsay's  Scottish  Proverbs. 

"  Their  faces  blythe,  they  sweetly  kythe.'  —Burns. 

List  or  lest,  lust,  to  please.  —  This  word  has 
gradually  been  dropping  out  of  use,  but  having 
been  preserved  in  the  Bible,  is  still  occasionally 
heard.  The  preterite  is  lost,  though  the  word  itself 
survives  as  a  substantive,  and  as  the  infinitive  of 
another  verb,  to  lust,  signifying  to  desire  pleasure 
vehemently :  — 

"The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth." 

The  colloquial  expression  "  to  list  for  a  soldier  " 
seems  to  come  from  this  root,  and  means,  to  please 
to  become,  or  voluntarily  to  become  a  soldier. 
Chaucer  uses  lust  in  the  sense  of  joy :  — 

"  Farewell,  my  life,  my  lust,  and  my  gladnesse." 

The  Knight's  Tale. 

Ligge,  ligged,  to  lie  down.  —  This  ancient  word  is 
still  in  common  use  in  Cumberland  and  Northum- 
berland, and  also  on  the  Border  counties  of  Scot- 
land :  — 

"  So  that  the  Holy  Qhost 
Oloweth  but  as  a  glade, 
Till  that  lele  love 
Ligge  on  him."  — Pter«  Ploughman. 

"  What  hawkes  sitten  on  the  perche  aboye  ! ' 
What  houodes  liggen  on  the  floor  adown !  " 

Chaucer  :  The  Knight's  Tale. 

"  I  hare  ligged  for  a  fortnight  in  London,  weak  almost  to  death, 
and  neglected  by  every  one."  —  O.  P.  B.  James  :  Oowrie  ;  or.  The 
King's  Plot. 

Let,  loot,  letten,  to  let,  to  permit. —  This  verb  has 
lost  all  its  inflections  in  literary  and  colloquial 
English,  but  preserves  them  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect :  — 

"  Bat  letten  him  lede  forth  whom  hym  liked." 

Piers  Ploughman. 
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"  And  aye  the  loot  the  team  down  fa' 

For  Jock  o»  Haieldean.''  —Sir  Walter  Scott 

"  Ye  're  loot  the  poolo  o'er  the  dyke.''  —  Bums. 

'*  Bat  do(d  h»d  not  yet  ItUen  her  CmI  her  want.'* 

Bota'a  Htlenore. 

Leap,  lope,  lopen,  to  leap.  —  At  what  time  this  verb 

followed  the  analogy  of  weep,  creep,  and  sleep,  and 

formed  its  preterite  in  leapt  or  lept,  does  not  very 

clearly  appear :  — 

"  And  they  laughing  lope  to  her."  —Pier*  Ploughman. 

"  llaTe  lopen  the  better."  —  Idem. 

"  Up  he  lope  nod  the  window  broke, 
And  be  had  thirty  foot  to  fall." 

Percys  Retiquee  :  The  Murder  of  the  King  of  Scots, 

"Tom  Kindle  lope  fra  the  chimlcy  nook.'' 

Waugh's  Lancashire  Songs. 

Laugh,  lougJi,  leuch.  —  The  ancient  preterite  and 
past  participle  of  this  verb  have  been  superseded  by 
the  modern  preterite  in  ed :  — 


Then  lough  there  a  lord, 
And  '  By  this  lighte  '  saide, 
'  I  bold  it  right  and  resou.'  " 


—  Piers  Ploughman. 


%-- 


"  He  cleped  it  Valerie  and  Theophraat, 
And  laugh  always  full  fast." 

Chaucer  :  The  JVife  of  Bath's  Prologue. 

"  When  she  had  read  Wise  William's  letter, 
She  smiled  and  she  leuch."—  Slotherwell's  Collection. 

"  'I  think  not  so,'  she  hulflins  said,  and  leuch.'" 

Ross's  Uelenore. 
"  IIow  graceless  Ham  leuch  at  his  dad, 
Which  made  Canaan  a  nigger.'' 

Burns :    7%e  Ordination. 

"  An' ilka  ane /eucA  him  to  scorn." 

^ercy's  Reliques  .•  The  Auld  Guidman. 

Lout,  louted,'  to  make  an  obeisance  or  a  cour- 
tesy :  — 

"And  then  louted  adown."  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

" '  Sir,'  quoth  the  dwarf,  and  louted  low." 

fvTcy't  Reliques  :  Sir  Cauline. 

"They  louted  to  that  ladye." 

Percy's /ie/i/?ue«.-  On  Alliterative  ^tetre. 

"  To  which  Image  both  young  and  old 
Commanded  he  to  lout." 

Chaucer  -.  The  Monkeys  Tale. 

"  And  I  am  louted  by  a  traitor  villain." 

Shakespeare  :    Henry  VI.  Part  i. 

Melt,  molt,  molten,  to  liquefy  by  means  of  heat.  — 
The  preterite  is  lost,  the  past  participle  still  pre- 
served in  poetry  and  the  Bible. 

Mint,  minted,  to  essay,  to  try,  to  aim,  to  attempt,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  metals  before  coinage  :  — 

"  Minting''*  not  making  "  (attempting's  not  doing).  —  Allan  Ram- 
say** Scottish  Proverbs. 

"  A  minted  [attempted]  excuse." 

The  Two  Lancashire  Lovers  .•  1860. 

The  word  remains  in  Mint,  —  the  Assay  Office. 

Nake,  naked,  to  denude  of  covering.  —  Tlie  pre- 
terite survives  as  an  adjective ;  the  in6nitive  is 
lost :  — 

"  Come,  be  ready  !  noJl-e  your  swords. 
Think  of  your  wrongs  ! " 

Nares :  Revenge's  Tragedy. 

Piifht,  a,  word  that  occurs  in  Chaucer,  is  defined 
by  Tyrwhitt  as  meaning  "  pitched,"  rather  than  the 
preterite  of  "  put " :  — 

"  ne  pight  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  head. 
That  In  the  place  ho  lay  as  he  were  dead." 

Chaucer  :  The  Knight's  Tale. 

Stowe,  however,  at  a  later  i)eriod,  uses  pighl  for 
"  did  put  " :  — 

"  He  was  brought  to  the  Standard  in  Chcape,  where  they  strake 
off  his  head  and  pight  It  on  a  pole,  and  bare  it  befbre  them."  — 
Stowe's  Annals  .-  Henry  Fl. 


Put,  pat  or  pight,  putlen  or  pitten,  to  place.  —  ITie 
motlem  verb  has  lost  the  preterite  and  past  par- 
ticiple :  — 

"  I  there  wi"  something  did  forgether, 
T\ia,t  pat  me  in  an  eerie  swither.'' 

Bums :  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 
"  Ye  see  how  Rob  and  Jenny 's  gone  sin'  they 
lln'e  pitten  o'er  their  heads  the  merry  day." 

Boss's  Helenore. 
"He'spu/fen  It  to  a  good  purpose,  has  Brighouse."  —  The  Mas- 
ter of  Marston  :  London;  1804. 

Prank,  prankt  or  pranked,  to  adorn,  to  embellish, 
to  dress  fa-shionably  :  — 

"  %omG  prank  their  raff's,  and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attire."  — Spenser  :  The  Faerie  ^ueene. 

"False  tales  prankt  in  reason's  garb."  —  Milton:  Comus. 

"Most  goddess-like  pranked  up.'' 

Shakespeare:  }Vinter''sTale. 

Qttethe  or  queath,  qunt ft,  io  say.  —  The  infinitive 
of  this  verb  is  lost,  but  the  preterite  quoth  remains 
in  colloquial  use,  and  in  writings  that  do  not  aspire 
to  eloquence  or  dignity,  as,  "  (moth  he,"  "  quoth  I." 
Bequeath,  to  say  in  your  will  what  part  of  your 
property  your  heirs  or  legatees  shall  possess,  is  a 
remnant  of  this  ancient  verb. 

Quake,  quoke,  to  tremble  with  fear :  — 

"  An  ugly  pit,  as  deep  as  any  hell, 
That  to  behold  therein  I  quoke  tor  fear." 

The  King''s  Quair. 
"  The  whole  land  of  Italy  trembled  and  quoke." 

Douglas  :  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

Rax,  rauyhl,  to  reach,  to  stretch  :  — 

"  lie  raught  to  the  steere  "  (he  reached  o  the  helm). 

Piers  Ploughman. 

"  He  start  up  and  would  hare  him  raught.'' 

Merlin  :  Early  English  Metrical  Romances. 

"The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money." 

Shakespeare :  Comedy  of  Errors. 
"  Their  three-mile  prayers  and  half-mile  graces, 
Iheir  raxing  conscience."  —  Bums  :  Epistle  to  M'Math. 

"  la  this  a  time  to  talk  o'  wark,  * 

When  Colin  's  at  the  door  ? 
RaT  down  my  cloak,  I  '11  to  the  quay, 

And  see  him  come  ashore." 

Mickle :   There  's  nae  Luck  about  the  House. 

Reave,  reft,  take  off,  take  away,  whence  the  old 
English  and  Scottish  word  reaver  or  reiver,  a  thief. 
—  This  word  survives  in  bereave  and  bereft,  but  is 
fast  becoming  obsolete :  — 

"If  he  reaveth  me  by  might. 
He  robbeth  me  by  maistrye." 

Piers  Ploughman. 
"  Therefore,  though  no  part  of  his  work  to  reoue  him, 
We  now  for  matters  more  allied  must  leave  him." 

Heywood's  Troia  Britannia  :  1609. 
"  To  go  robhe  that  ragman. 
And  reave  the  fruit  from  him  " 

Piers  Ploughman. 

"  Means  to  live  by  rei?/ of  other  men's  goods."'  —  Holinshed's 
Chronicles. 

Reap,  rept,  rope,  ropen,  to  cut  or  help  to  cut  the 
harvest :  — 

"Ropen  and  laide  away  the  ooroe." 

Chaucer:  Legends  of  Good  IVomen. 

"  After  the  com  is  r«p<."  —  Nares. 

Reek,  roke,  to  emit  smoke  or  vapor.  —  The  pres- 
ent tense  of  this  verb  survives  in  solemn  and  jxxjti- 
cal  composition  in  England,  but  both  the  present 
and  preterite  are  in  common  and  colloquial  use  in 
Scotland.  "Auld  Reekie"  U  a  jwpular  n.tme  for 
Edinburgh.  From  the  preterite  roki-  or  roak  comes 
the  adjective  roaky,  wliich,  by  a  misj)rint  in  Mac- 
beth, Act  III.  Scene  ii..  apiK-ars  as  rtwky,  and  has 
led  all  commentators  astray  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  passage  :  — 
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"  Light  thickeng,  and  tiM  crow 
Make*  wing  to  tbe  rookjf  wood." 

Jlooli/  or  roaltf,  in  Jameson's  ScotlisJi  Dictionary, 

is  defined  as  "  dark  "  or  "misty,"  as  in  the  passage 

i'roin  Hamilton's  Waltace:  — 

"  A  root-y  mitt  fell  down  at  break  of  day." 

I  lere  it  is  evident  that  tlio  word  is  not  derived  from 
either  "  rook  "  or  '•  crow,"  and  that  the  true  meaning 
of  tlie  passage  is  tt)  be  tbiind  in  Jameson's  definition 
of  a  Scottish  word  that  was  English  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare. 

Jiowit,  ruicncd,  to  whisper,  to  talk  privately,  to 
wliisper  in  the  ear.  —  This  word  is  wholly  lost,  but 
might  have  been  preserved,  if  Shakespeare,  like 
modern  authors,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  correct- 
ing his  proof-sheets.  The  word,  misprinted  round, 
occurs  several  times  in  Shakespeare,  and  has  puz- 
zled all  the  commentators.  Mr.  Stanton,  in  a  note 
on  the  passage  where  Polonius  says  to  the  king  in 
Hamlet,  — 

«'  Let  his  qaeen-mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  grief—  let  her  be  round  with  him," 

says,  "  Let  her  be  blunt  and  plain-spoken  with 
him."  In  another  note  to  the  word  in  King  John, 
Act  II.  Scene  ii.  — 

"  Whom  leal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
Ab  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose —charge  ■'  — 

he  explains  the  true  meaning  of  rounded  (which 
should  be  rotcnerf,  just  as  vulgar  people  sometimes 
say  " drovvnded "  for  drowned)  as  "insinuated," 
"  whispered  in  the  ear."  He  quotes  from  the  Span- 
ish tragedy  the  line  where  the  same  orthographical 
error  occurs,  — 

"  Forthwith,  revenge,  she  rounded  them  in  the  ear." 

Tlie  word  appears  correctly  in  all  authors  previous 
to  Shakespeare  :  — 

"  They  rose  up  in  rape. 

And  rowned  together."  —  Pier»  Ploughman. 

"Tlie  steward  on  his  knees  sat  down 
With  the  emperor  for  to  roicn." 

Romance  oj  Cccur  de  Lion. 

'■  Bat  if  it  like  you  that  I  might  rowne  in  your  ear." 

Skelton. 

Sag  sag,  to  bend  or  give  way  under  pressure,  to 
fail:  — 

"  The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart,  I  fear. 
Shall  cerer  sag  with  doubt  or  shake  with  fear." 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth. 

"  That  it  may  not  tag  from  the  iutention  of  the  founders.''  —  Ful- 
ler's' Worthies. 

From  the  lost  preterite  mg  comes  the  adjective  sog- 
gy, often  used  oy  the  Americans  to  signify  wet  bog- 
gy soil  that  yields  to  the  foot. 

Scathe,  or  nknith,  to  do  an  injury  or  damage.  — 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  use  the  verb :  — 

"This  trick  may  chuuco  to  scathe  you."  — Romeo  and  Juliet. 
"■  Scathed  the  forest  oaks."  —  Hilton. 

'ITie  substantive  scathe  ox  skaith,  siOTi^ing  hurt, 
clama're,  and  injury,  survives  in  Scottish  speech  and 
lit  (nature,  and  is  not  wholly  obsolete  in  English 
poetry,  though  rarely  used  by  modern  ■writers  :  — 

"Oh  !  if  on  my  bosom  lylnjj, 

I  could  work  him  ihiuWy  scathe, 
In  one  burst  of  tiuniin^  jiassion, 
I  would  kiss  him  into  death  I  " 

Mackay  :  Love  in  Hate. 

Seethe,  sod,  sodden,  to  boiL — The  translators  of 
the  Bible  have  preserved  this  old  Englisli  word, 


which  was  in  common  use  before  its  modern  syno- 
nynio  was  borrowed  -with  other  culinary  phrases 
from  the  Norman  French :  — - 

"  And  he  said  unto  his  servant.  Set  on  the  great  pot,  anil  seethe 
pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  prophet."  —2  Kings  iv.  38. 

"  Go  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  th'  gn^M 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth." 

Shakespeare  :   TH'mon  of  Athens. 

"  Seethe  stanes  in  butter,  the  brew  will  be  good.''  —  Allan  Ram- 
say's Scotch  Proverbs. 

"  It  is  unsavorye 

y -sodden  or  y-baken."'  — Piers  Ploughman. 

Shape,  ahope,  ahopen,  to  make,  to  create,  to  put 
into  form.  —  This  verb  has  wholly  lost  its  original 
meaning  in  the  infinitive  and  present,  in  which 
form  it  subsists  as  a  regular  verb,  with  its  preterite 
in  d.  Its  preterite  and  past  participle  have  lon^ 
been  obsolete,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  English  literatiu^j  after  the  time  of  Chaucer  :  — 

"  God  ahope  the  world.''— Wickllffe's  Bible. 

"The  king  and  the  commune 
Shopcu  laws."  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

"To  wliich  this  scmpnour  shape  him  for  to  wende." 

Chancer :  The  Frere's  Tale. 

Shend,  ifhent,  shent,  to  rebuke,  to  blame,  to  shame, 
or  bring  to  shame :  — 

"  What  say  you,  sir  ? 
I  ttm  shent  for  speaking  to  you." 

Shakespeare :  Tvelfth  Night. 

"  He  that  shames  let  him  be  shent."  —  Allan  Ramsay. 

"  All  woe-begone  was  Jolin  o'  the  Scales, 
Soc  shent  he  could  say  neter  a  word." 

Percy's  Rcliques  -.  The  Heir  of  Lynne. 

Spenser  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  Thomson  in  the 
Cojitle  of  Indolence,  use  this  word.  According  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  last  author  of  note  Who  em- 
ployed it  was  Dryden.     It  survives  in  Scotland. 

Shear,  xheer,  shore  or  shure,  shorn,  to  cut  closely 
off.  —  The  ancient  preterite  is  obsolete,  and  has 
been  superseded  by  the  regular  form  in  ed.  The 
sea-shore  —  i.  e.  the  strip  of  land  sheared,  shore,  or 
shorn  by  the  action  of  the  waves  —  is  the  sole  relic 
of  this  word  in  modern  parlance. 

"  Robin  share  in  hairst  [harvcsfj, 
I  shure  wi'  him."  —  Bums. 

"  Boston  was  the  Dolilah  that  allured  him  fDaniel  Webster].  Oft 
he  broke  tlie  withes  of  gold,  till  at  liist  she  shore  off  his  locks,  and 
his  strength  went  from  him." — Theodore  Parker :  Discourse  on  the 
Death  of  Daniel  Webnter. 

Shrend,  shred,  to  cut  off  the  ends,  to  lop.  —  The 
old  preterite  has  long  been  obsolete,  but  survives  as 
a  noun,  shreil,  a  thing  lopped  off  or  cut  off,  a  rem- 
nant :  — 

"  The  guperflnous  and  waste  sprigs  of  vines  being  shreaded  off." 
—  Wlthairs£>«eti'onarie:  1808. 

"  A  shredder  of  trees.'"  —  Nares. 

• 

Shrew,  shrow,  shrotcn.  —  Tliis  obsolete  word,  of 
which  the  only  cum^nt  representative  is  shrewd,  a 
perversion  of  the  original  meaning,  signifies  "to 
curse,"  and  finds  a  singular  sj-nonyme  in  America. 
In  England  a  scolding  wife  is  a  shrew ;  in  America 
the  .^ame  disagreeable  person  is  a  ^^cttss."  Shake- 
si)earc'  a[)plies  the  word  shrew  to  both  sexes,  just  as 
the  Americans  do  the  word  cuss,  "  Beshrew  me  I " 
the  old  ejaculation,  meant  "  curse  me !  "  At  the 
present  day  inferior  writers  and  careless  speakers 
will  say,  "  I  have  a  shren-d  suspicion,"  meaning  "  a 
sharj/,  cunning  suspicion."  The  time  at  which  the 
word  assumed  this  new  meaning  in  speech  or  liter- 
ature is  uncertain. 
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Shrive,  shruve,  shrivtii,  to  c-unle«ti  to  U»e  priest.  — 
This  verb,  in  all  its  iDilectiong,  went  out  when  the 
licfunuatioD  came  in,  and  only  eitr\'ivee  in  poetry 
and  romance,  and  in  the  word  "  Shrove-Tuesday." 

SUiJie,  doke,  slokeu,  to  assuage  thirst,  to  quench  a 
fire.  —  Hie  preterite  and  past  participle  ore  obso- 
lete. 

Sneap,  xneb,  srtul/,  to  check,  chide,  rebuke  angri- 
ly, to  be  sharp  to  a  person,  like  a  cutting  wind :  — 

"  An  ettTioas  »neaping  froat 
That  bite*  the  fint-bum  intenta  of  the  tpring." 

Sbakespeare :  Love's  Labor  Lost. 

"  Do  you  meap  me  too,  my  lord  ? ''  —  Browne'i  Antipodes. 

This  word  only  survives  in  its  past  participle  sntib, 
which  has  become  the  infinitive  of  a  verb  with  the 
orisrinal  meaning. 

Sitoio,  snew,  gnowti,  to  drop  partially  congealed 
rain.  —  The  preterite  and  past  paiticiple  survive  in 
America,  but  are  considered  vulgarisms :  — 

"  Withouten  l>ake  meat  never  was  his  house, 
or  flab  aoU  tlesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  snewe  in  his  hou!«e  of  meat  and  drink.'' 

Chaucer  :  Proloijue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

"  First  it  bleir,  and  tbea  it  srieu).,  and  then  it  bis  horrid."  —  Ma- 
jor Downing's  Letters. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  English  Grammar,  cites  the  fol- 
lowing verbs  that  make  their  preterite  in  cw,  —  viz., 
blow,  grow,  throw,  crow,  know,  draw,  slay,  and 
snow.  The  last  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  that 
now  forms  its  preterite  in  ed,  though  uneducated 
jieoplc  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America  some- 
times form  the  preterites  of  grow,  blow,  aifd  know 
in  ed,  —  as  when  Tepsy,  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  says 
"  she  growed."  "  I  knowed  it,"  instead  of  "  I  knew 
it,"  is  also  a  common  vulgarism. 

Stent,  stint,  stunt,  to  desist,  to  cease,  to  limit,  to 
confine  within  a  certain  bound.  —  This  verb  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  liberties  which  Time  takes 
with  the  old  words  of  a  language.  The  three  in- 
flections have  each  been  made  to  do  duty  for  an  in- 
finitive, so  that  one  verb  has  been  virtually  convert- 
ed into  three.  Chaucer  has  stent,  the  correct  and 
original  form :  — 

"  And  of  this  cry  we  would  they  never  stent.''' 

The  Knight's  Tale. 

The  noun  stent,  an  allotted  portion  of  work,  though 
obsolete  in  England,  is  common  in  America :  — 

"  Little  boys  io  the  country,  working  against  ^me,  with  stents  to 
do."  —  Theodore  Parker:  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Daniel 
ITeOster. 

Stint,  the  ancient  preterite,  is  tlie  modem  infinitive, 
and  forms  its  preterite  and  past  participle  regular- 
ly in  ed.  Stunt,  to  stint,  oi^  stop,  or  cease  in 
growth,  goes  through  the  same  inflections.  Tlie 
late  Daniel  O'Connell  called  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton a  stunted  corporal. 

Swell,  swale  or  stooU,  swollen,  —  The  preterite  in 
swale  is  almost  obsolete ;  that  in  sufoll  has  been 
newly  revived,  but  scarcely  holds  its  own  against 
swelled  :  — 

"  An'  tbooght  It  twale  to  sore  about  hir  harte.'' 

Chaucer  -.   Tk«  Wife  of  Bathe's  Tats. 

Sweat,  swat,  to  perspire.  —  This  ancient  word 
survives  in  colloquial,  but  has  been  of  late  years 
banished  from  literary,  English.  The  curse  pro- 
nounced u{)on  Adam,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  [or  earn]  thy  bread,"  would  have 
lost  nmch  of  its  energy  in  fcnglish  ears,  if  the  an- 
cient translators  had  been  as  mealy-mouthed  as  the 
men  of  the  present  day,  and  rendered  "  sweat "  by 
perspiration. 


"  lii*  fair  steed 
80  swat  that  men  mifrht  him  ring." 

Chaucer  -.   The  llhyme  of  Sir  Topaz. 

"  Ilia  hackeoye  which  that  was  al  pomelee  grii. 
So  swatte  that  it  wonder  was  to  see." 

ThtChanonet  Yemtmne's  Tale. 

■'  Some,  lucky,  And  a  floweiy  spot, 
fur  which  they  never  tuil^  nor  swat." 

Burn;)  :  Epistle  to  Janus  Smith. 

An  anecdote  is  related  by  Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  in- 
teresting book  of  Scottish  wit  and  humor,  of  a  stiuv 
dy  old  lady  who  loved  hearty  vehemence  in  preach- 
ing, that  she  delighted  in  one  particular  minister, 
because  when  he  preached  he  was  in  such  grim 
earnest  with  his  discourse  that  "  he  grat  and  spat 
and  swat "  over  it. 

Swink,  swank,  .twonken,.  to  labor  over-hard.  — 
This  word  appears  to  have  been  almost  obsolete  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  Some  of  his  contemporaries 
use  it,  and  Milton  tried  to  revive  it :  — 

"  In  setting  and  sowing 
Swinken  full  hard.-'  — Piers  PloughmmH, 

"  Great  boobies  and  long 
Tliat  loth  Here  to  swink.''  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

"  for  which  men  swink  and  sweat  incessantly." 

Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 
"  We  '11  labor  and  swinke. 
We  'U  kiss  ami  wo  11  drinke." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher :  The  Spanish  Cureto, 

"for  he  had  swonken  all  the  nighte  long." 

Chaucer :  The  Reeve's  Tale. 

Thole,  tholed,  to  suffer,  to  endure.  —  This  word  is 
in  common  use  thronghout  Scotland  and  on  the 
English  border,  but  has  long  been  lost  to  English 
literature :  — 

"  Which  died  and  death  tholed 
About  mid-day.''  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

"  What  mischief  and  malease  Christ  for  man  tholed." 

Chaucer :  Visions. 

"  What  mickle  wo  as  I  with  yon  hare  tholed.''''  —  Chaucer. 

"  She  shall  the  death  thole."  —  Oower  :  Confessio  Amantis. 

"  He  who  tholes  conquers."  —  Allan  Ramsay's  Scottish  Proverbs. 

"  Tenant  bodies,  scant  0'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  the  factors  smash  !  "  —  Bums. 

Tlireap,  to  argue,  to  complain,  to  lament :  — 

"  'T  is  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threap." 

Percy's  Reliques  :  Tak''  thy  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

"Some  cry  upon  Qod,  others  threap  that  He  hath ' forgotten 
them."  —  Bishop  Fisher. 

"  Some  heads  well  learned  upon  the  book, 
Would  threap  auld  folks  the  thing  mistook."  —  Bums. 

In  Grose's  Provincial  Glos.tary  a  shopkeeper's 
phrase  is  quoted,  "  This  is  not  threaping  ware,"  — 
i.  e.  those  goods  are  so  superior  that  they  are  not 
to  be  argued  about  or  chea|>ened. 

Thring,  throng,  thrung,  to  press,  to  jostle,  to 
crowd,  whence  the  modem  wora  to  "  throng  "  :  — 

"  A  thousand  of  men, 
Thrungen  togetlier. 
Cried  ujiwards  to  Christ."  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

The  Scottish  word  thrang  —  L  e.  busy  with  a  crowd 
of  customers  —  is  a  remnant  of  this  word,  in  which, 
as  in  many  others  that  we  have  noticed,  the  origi- 
nal preterite  has  been  made  to  do  duty  for  the  in- 
finitive and  the  present  tense. 

Wax,  wox,  waxed,  waxen,  woxed,  to  grow,  to  in- 
crease. —  This  word,  chiefly  preserved  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  its  frequent  use  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  lost  its  original  preterite  and  jiast 
participle,  wox  and  woxen,  belbre  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  at  which  time 
tlie  word  wax,  with  die  regular  inflections,  was  in 
common  use :  — 
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u  And  when  he  tcoxen  was  more 
In  his  mother's  abeenoe."  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

"  This  man  wox  wellnigh  wood  [mail]  for  ire." 

Chaucer :  The  Sompnoure's  Tale. 

"  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  Jinx, 
Man  uikI  liis  murvels  piiss  away  ; 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay."  —  Walter  Scott. 

Wreak,  wreaked  or  wroke,  wroken,  to  avenge.  — 
This  word  is  still  current  in  connection  with  the 
nouns  wrath,  vengeance,  displeasure,  spite,  and 
others : — 

"  So  xvrtake  us,  God,  of  all  our  foes."  — Sir  Bevia  of  Hampton. 

"  T  is  not  my  fault,  the  boar  provoked  my  tongue, 
lie  tcreaked  on  him.''  —  Shakespeare  :  f^enus  and  Adonis. 

"  And  soon  in  the  Gordon's  foul  heart's  blood 
Be  's  wroken  bis  faire  ladye." 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

"  To  have  wroken  himself  of  such  wrongs  as  were  due  him  by 
the  French  king."  —  Holinshed's  Chronicles. 

The  verbs  which  we  have  quoted  (and  we  might 
have  very  greatly  extended  the  list,  if  a  volume  in- 
stead of  a  mere  chapter  had  been  at  our  command) 
are  merely  samples  of  the  literary  treasures  that  lie 
concealed  in  the  speech  of  the  common  people  of 
the  northern  counties,  in  the  old  English  authors 
anterior  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  Scottish  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day.  AVhat  should  we  say  if  an 
Engli.«h  nobleman  of  ancient  and  illustrious  lineage 
and  great  wealth  had  in  the  cellars  and  vaults 
of  his  castle  hundreds  of  coffers  and  oaken  chests 
filled  to  the  lid  with  coins  of  the  purest  gold 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  by- 
gone kings,  if  he  would  never  use  nor  look  at  any 
portion  of  his  wealth  ?  What,  also,  should  we  say 
of  him  if,  in  want  of  gold  for  his  daily  needs,  he 
persisted  in  borrowing  it  from  strangers  at  usurious 
interest,  rather  than  touch  his  antique  treasures  ? 
We  should  say  he  was  unwise,  or  at  the  least  eccen- 
tric, and  that  it  was  questionable  whether  he  de- 
served to  possess  the  great  wealth  which  he  had 
inherited.  Every  master  of  the  English  tongue, 
whether  he  be  poet,  orator,  or  great  prose  writer,  is 
in  the  position  of  this  supposed  nobleman  if  he  will 
not  study  the  ancient  words  of  the  language,  and 
revive  to  the  extent  of  liis  ability  such  among  them 
as  he  finds  to  be  better  adapted  to  express  strong 
as  well  as  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  than  the 
modern  words  which  have  usurped  theu'  places. 
To  the  poets  more  especially,  and,  if  there  be  none 
such  left  in  our  day  (wliich  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  assert,  when  certain  great  names  flash  upon  our 
memory),  to  the  versifiers,  who  are  not  likely  ever 
to  fail  us  as  long  as  there  are  hoj)es  and  fancies  in 
the  hearts  of  young  men  and  women,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  especial  concern.  The  permissible  rhymes  of 
the  modern  English  tongue  are  not  cojnous  in  num- 
ber ;  and  such  as  exist,  if  not  as  Avell  worn  as  love 
and  dove,  breeze  and  trees,  heart  and  dart,  are  far 
too  familiar  to  come  upon  the  ear  with  any  great 
charm  of  novelty.  The  dactylic  rhymes  are  still 
fewer,  as  every  one  who  ha.s  tried  his  hand  at  ver- 
sification is  painfully  aware.  It  is  the  poet,  more 
than  the  prose  wTiter,  who  strengthens  as  well  as 
beautifies  the  language  which  he  emi)loy8.  It  is 
true  that  language  first  makes  literature  ;  but  litera- 
ture, when  once  established  among  a  fieople,  reacts 
upon  language  and  fixes  its  form,  decides  what 
words  shall  and  what  words  shall  not  be  "used  in 
the  hi'/her  forms  of  prose  and  poetical  com])osition. 
Old  English  —  such  as  it  is  found  in  Pler.<<  Plow/li- 
man,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  tlie  poets  and  drama- 


tists of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  as  late  as  Milton 
and  Dryden  —  is  a  passionate  rather  than  an  argu- 
mentative language ;  and  poets,  who  ought  to  be 
passionate  above  all  else,  otherwise  they  are  but 
mere  versifiers,  should  go  back  to  those  ancient 
sources,  if  they  would  be  strong  without  ceasing  to 
be  correct  and  elegant.  The  words  that  were  good 
enough  for  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  greatest  writers  of 
our  day.  But  Shakespeare  himself  is  becoming 
obsolete,  and  needs  the  aid  of  a  glossary  to  explain 
to  educated  people  many  excellent  words  that  are 
quite  intelligible  to  an  uneducated  ploughman.  Is 
it  the  fault  of  Shakespeare  or  of  modern  writers 
that  this  should  be  the  case  ?  We  think  the  fault 
is  not  in  Shakesi)e:ire,  but  in  ourselves. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A   TRUE   8TOKY. 


IN   THIRTEEN    CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER    11. 

Among  Mr.  Cartwright's  guests  was  a  young 
lady  who  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  an  extraor- 
dinary faculty  for  describing  people's  characters  or 
sensations,  —  not  by  looking  at  their  handwriting, 
but  by  holding  it  in  her  hand,  and  thus  placing  her- 
self (it  was  averred)  in  magnetic  rapport  with  the 
writers.  She  was  a  merry,  good-natured  girl,  who 
did  her  spiriting  gently,  without  professing  much 
belief  in  it  herself,  and  always  ready  to  lau^h  heart- 
ily with  others  at  the  result  whenever  (as  some- 
times happened)  it  was  an  unmitigated  failure. 
This  evening  the  experiment  had  been  tried  several 
times  with  more  than  usual  success ;  and  sundiy 
hypercritical  spectators  averred  that  Miss  Simpson 
had  made  a  gi*eat  many  lucky  gues.ses. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Cartwright,  "  that  is  not  fair 
on  Miss  Simpson.  Here  is  the  wTiting  of  a  person 
whom  nobody  present  —  not  even  myself —  has 
ever  seen.  Miss  Simpson  shall  try  again  with  it, 
and  I  will  bet  you  all  that  she  guesses  right." 

He  drew  a  letter  Irom  his  pocket,  and  the  young 
lady,  after  crumpling  it  for  a  moment  in  her  hand, 
said,  hesitatingly,  — 

''  This  is  a  woman's  >vriting." 

"  Right !  "  sjiid  Cartwright. 

"  A  married  woman,"  said  Miss  Simpson,  more 
boldly. 

"  Right  again.    Any  children  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Quite  right.    Married  long,  eh  ?  " 

"  About  three  months,  I  think." 

"  Wonderful !  "  exclaimed  Cartwright.  "  It  is 
just  three  montl\s  and  nine  days." 

Mr.  Ackland  looked  u[),  and  looked  red,  and 
fidgeted  in  his  chair. 

"  O  Cartwright,"  cried  Judge  Griffin,  "  that  won't 
do.     You  put  her  leading  questions." 

"  WeD,  let  her  go  on  by  herself,"  said  Cart- 
wright. 

He  had  noticed  John  Ackland's  movements,  and 
was  looking  hard  at  his  New  England  guest.  Mr. 
Ackland  blushed  a<j:ain,  and  turned  away  his  face. 

"  But  she  is  not  happy,  —  no,  not  at  all  happy," 
said  Miss  Simix«on,  musingly. 

"  'l"'he  devil  she 's  not !  "  cried  Cartwright ;  "  but 
't  was  a  love  match,  was  n't  it  ?  " 


"  I   think    so,"  replied 
pause,  and  doubtfully 

unwrung, 


"  My  withers  are 


Miss    Simpson,   after  a 
said   Cartwrigh 


ight,      I 
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looking  round.  "  I  swear  I  never  saw  tlie  lady  in 
my  life." 

"  Does  she  care  more  for  somebody  else"  already, 
ma'am,  than  for  her  htisband  ?  "  asked  the  Judge. 

*'  More,  yes,"  replied  Miss  Simpson,  "  nmch,  no. 
She  must  bo  a  strange  character.  Not  much  feel- 
ing  for  any  one,  I  should  say,  except  for  herself. 
She  jilted  him." 

"  Whom  ?  "  demanded  all  the  listeners  to- 
gether. 

"  I  don't  know.  But  now  I  fancy  she  half  re- 
grets him.  There  is  a  strange  feeling  about  this 
letter." 

"  Pleasant  for  poor  Mordent !  "  muttered  Cart- 
wright. 

John  Ackland  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  was  not 
red  this  time,  but  frightfully  pale,  and  trembling 
violently. 

"  The  letter !  the  letter !  "  he  cried,  and  seized 
the  hand  of  Miss  Simpson.  The  young  lady  started 
at  his  touch. 

"  O  Mr.  Ackland  1 "  she  cried,  "  why  did  nobody 
stop  me  ?  I  never  dreamed  that  it  was  you."  But 
already  John  Ackland  had  left  the  room. 

The  next  day  CartAvright  sought  out  his  guest 
(Mr.  Ackland  had  not  reappeared  in  the  drawing- 
room  during  the  rest  of  that  evening),  and  expressed 
his  regret  for  the  painful  incident  of  the  preceding 
night. 

"  I  hatl  no  idea  you  were  even  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Mordent,"  he  said. 

"  But  how  do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
her  ?  "  asked  John  Ackland. 

"  Strictly  spealung,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with  her.  Mordent  and  I  were  schoolfellows  at 
"West  Poiqt.  He  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  in- 
forming me  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Stevens;  and, 
as  I  anticipated  l^ing  absent  from  Virginia  about 
that  time,  I  wanted  him  and  his  bride  to  pass  their 
honeymoon  at  Glenoak.  I  also  asked  him  to  send 
me  a  portrait  of  the  future  Mrs.  M.  I  have  portraits 
of  all  my  friends'  wives.  A  fancy  of  mine.  He 
declined  the  invitation,  but  sent  me  the  portrait, 
accompanied  by  a  prettv  little  line  from  the  lady 
herself.  That  is  what  1  placed  in  Miss  Simpson's 
hands  last  night ;  and  I  assiu^  you  that  is  all  I 
know  of  Mrs.  Mordent." 

John  Ackland's  impatience  to  leave  Glenoak  was 
now,  however,  excessive.  "  Every  time,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  that  I  must  face  again  the  people  in 
tliis  house  is  intolerable  pain  to  me." 

Cartwright  suggested  to  liim  that  if  resolved  on 
so  hasty  a  departure,  he  need  not  return  to  Rich- 
mond. "  By  going  across  country,"  he  said,  "  you 
will   save  a  long   day's  journey,   and  catch    the 

Charleston  coach  at ,  which  is  nearer  here  than 

llichmond.  I  can  send  your  luggage. on  by  the  cart 
this  morning,  and  lend  vou  a  horse  to  ride  there 
tliis  aflernotm.  We  will  dine  early,  and  if  you 
start  from  here  on  horseback  at  four  o'clock,  you 

will  be  at before  nightfall,  and  a  good  hour 

before  the  coach  is  due  tliere.  I  will  lie  jour  guide 
across   the  plantation,  and  put  you  on  your  road 

to ,  which  you  cannot  jiossibly  miss.     I  would 

gladly  accomf)any  you  the  whole  way  thither,  if  1 
liad  not  some  business  with  my  overseer  wliich  must 
be   settletl   to-night.       You   can   leave   the  horse 

at ,  with  the  ostler  there.     I   know  him,  and 

can  tnist  him  to  bring  it  back  safely  to  Glenoak. 
What  say  you  ?  " 

"  That  would  <-<-rrainly  be  my  best  and  nleasant- 
est  plan,"   said  Mr.  Ai'kJand,  "  and  really  1   am 


much  obliged  to  you  for  proposing  it.  But  I  suj)- 
posc  I  ought  to  go  to  Bichmond  about  those  notes. ' 

"  No  necessity  for  that,  I  think,"  answered  Cart- 
wright.    *'  At  least  if  you  are  in  a  hurrj-.     At  the 

next  stage  afler you  will  be  obliged  to  stop  the 

greater  part  of  the  morning.  I  know  a  very  re- 
spectable banker  whose  office  is  close  tt)  the  hotel 
where  you  change  horses  and  dine,  —  will  give  you 
a  line  to  him  if  you  like,  and  you  can  change  the 
notes  there." 

"  You  are  most  kind,  my  dear  friend,  and  I  can- 
not sufficiently  thank  you.  But  do  you  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  carry  such  a  large  sum  in  notes  so 
far  as ?" 

"  K  you  carry  tliem  about  your  person,  yes.  Lug- 
gage sometimes  gets  mislaid ;  but  you  need  not  be 

afraid   of  robbers   between  here  and .     Our 

roads  are  not  so  unsafe  as  all  that,  Mr.  Ackland, 
sir.  1  have  travelled  all  across  this  countrj',  sir,  on 
horseback,  without  ever  having  any  misadventure, 
and  once  you  arc  out  of  the  plantation  yovi  have 

only  a  few  miles  between  you  and .     By  the 

way,  let  me  lend  you  my  travelling  belt." 

"  Then,  indeed,"  said  John  Ackland,  "  if  it  does 
not  seriously  inconvenience  you,  I  shall  gladly  ac- 
cept your  kind  offer.  For  I  confess  that  even  your 
hospitality  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  said  Cart^vright,  "  I  understand. 
And  greatly  as  I  i"Cgret  this  departure,  I  cannot 
press  you  to  stay.  There  will  be  no  inconvenience 
at  all,  and  I  will  at  once  give  orders  about  your  lug- 
gage." 

Afler  dinner,  when  John  Ackland  and  his  host 
were  mounting  their  horses,  '*  We  shall  have  a  cool 
ride,  I  think,"  said  Cartwright, "  and  there  's  plenty 
of  time,  so  that  we  can  take  it  easy.  I  should  n't 
wonder  if  we  put  up  some  game  as  we  go  along.  Wc 
had  better  take  our  guns  with  us." 

"  I  'm  not  nmch  of  a  sportsman,  I  'm  afraid,"  said 
John  Ackland,  with  his  customary  blush. 

"^  O,"  laughed  the  other,  "  I  dare  say  you  are  a 
better  shot  than  I.  You  Northerners  are  such 
modest  gentlemen.  Anj'hoAv,  tliere  's  no  harm  in 
having  out  the  guns.  You  see  they  are  in  nobody's 
wa)'.  That 's  how  we  sling  'em  in  our  country, 
rough  but  handy.     Now  then." 

"  Grood-by  to  Glenoak,"  said  John  Ackland, 
rather  sadly,  looking  uj)  at  the  house  and  waving 
his  hand.  His  melancholy  had  been  excessive  dur- 
ing the  whole  day. 

"  Not  good  by  altogether,  I  liope,"  said  Cart- 
Avright. 

And  off  they  started.  Tlie  result  of  that  ride 
must  be  related  in  anotlicr  chapter. 


CIIAPTF.IJ    in. 

It  was  not  yet  dark  when  CartwTight  returned 
alone  to  Glenoak.  He  found  .Judge  Griffin,  assistr 
ed  by  the  betting  young  gentleman,  working  liis 
way  through  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  box  of  cigars 
in  the  arbor. 

"  ^Vell,  Cartwright,"  said  the  Judge,  "  I  suppose 
your  friend  's  off,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Poor  old  Ackland  I  Good  fellow  as  ever 
lived.     I  shall  quite  miss  him." 

"  Ver)'  amiable  man,"  said  the  Judge. 

"  Bet  you  a  jwny,  Cartwright,"  said  the  betting 
young  gentleman. 

"  What  on  ?  Here,  you  black  blockhead,  bring 
another  bottle  of  brandy,  ice,  and  soda-water.  And 
look  alive,  do  you  he:irV     'Gad,  sir,  1  've  swallowed 
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a  bushel  of  dust,  and  am  as  dr\-  as  mud  in  a  brick- 
kiln." 

"Bet  you,"  resumed  the  betting  young  gentle- 
man, "  that  the  Yankee  don't  reach to-night. 

Bet  you,  anyhow,  he  '11  come  to  grief." 

"  Uliat  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Cartwright, 
sharply. 

"  Well,  sir,"  responded  that  promising  youth, 
"  I  reckon  you  should  never  have  set  him  on  that 
black  mare  of  yours." 

"Pooh,"  said  Cartwright,  "the  mare's  as  quiet 
as  a  mouse." 

"  If  you  know  how  to  ride  her ;  but  he  don't. 
Ver}-  queer  seat,  that  Yankee.  Now  she  has  him 
to  herself,  if  she  puts  her  head  down  he  '11  have  no 
more  chance  with  her,  I  reckon,  than  a  cat  in  hell 
without  claws,"  said  the  betting  young  gentleman, 
apparently  much  pleased  with  the  originality  and 
elegance  of  that  striking  figure  of  speech. 

"  I  tell  you  the  mare  's  as  quiet  as  a  mouse," 
growled  Cartwright.  "  Pray  do  you  suppose,  my 
young  tnend,  that  your  remarkable  facility  for 
falling  head-foremost  off  the  back  of  any  four-legged 
animal  can  be  acquired  without  verj^  pe-cu-liar 
practice  ?  You  've  been  practising  it .  yourself  a 
good  long  time,  you  know." 

The  betting  young  gentleman,  not  finding  any 
sufficiently  expressive  retort  in  the  ready-made 
idiom  of  his  native  tongue,  was  carefully  preparing 
one,  when  the  Judge  interposed  with,  — 

"  Find  any  game,  Cartwright  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Cartwright,  "  not  to  speak  of.  I  had 
only  one  shot,  and  Ackland  none." 

"  Guessed  I  heard  a  gun  about  an  hour  ago," 
said  the  betting  young  gentleman. 

"  Lord  bless  you  and  me,  Judge,"  said  Cart- 
wright, "  if  this  child  here  ain't  going  to  die,  I  do 
believe,  of  a  detennination  of  intelligence  to  the 
brtdn.  The  peculiar  acuteness  of  nis  youthful 
faculties  is  something  quite  astonishing." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  was  n't  bom  yesterday,"  re- 
sponded the  disconcerted  subject  of  this  sarcastic 
compliment,  "and  when  you  were  aa  young  as  I 
am  — 

"  I  never  was  as  young  as  you  are,  sir,"  said 
Cartwright. 

"  Well,  never  mind  that.  What  did  you  bag,  old 
boy?" 

"  Nothing,  young  nsverend." 

"  Never  knew  you  miss  before,  Cartwright." 

"  Well,  I  don't  o/?en  miss,  when  the  game  is  as 
easy  —  as  easy  as  I  mostly  find  it  whenever  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  crack  with  you,  my  young  friend." 

In  this  sprightly  conversation  Mr.  Philip  Cart- 
ivright  was  still  exercising  his  wit  and  humor,  when 
that  "  black  blockhead,"  as  his  master  called  him, 
entered  the  arbor,  looking  as  white  as  a  black  man 
can  look,  and  whispered  something  to  liim. 

"  Returned  ?  Impossible !  "  cried  Cartwright, 
sprinyring  up. 

"What's  the  matter?"  cried  the  two  other 
gentlemen,  "  Ackland  back  again  ?  " 

"  No,  but  the  mare  's  back  again,  riderless,  cov- 
ered with  foam,  and  the  saddle  tiu*ned,  —  the  mare  I 
lent  him." 

"  Told  you  he  'd  come  to  grief  with  her.  Should 
n't  wonder  if  she's  broke  liis  neck,"  exclaimed 
the  betting  young  gentleman,  with  joyful  exulta- 
tion. 

"  Tell  Sam  to  saddle  my  horse  instantly,"  cried 
Cartwright.  "Not  the  one  I  had  out  to-day,  a 
fresh  one." 


"  Why,  where  are  you  going,  Cartwright  ?  " 
asked  the  Jiidjje,  not  very  well  pleased  at  the  pros- 
}^ct  of  interrupted  potations  and  a  dull  evening. 

"  To ,  to  loM  for  poor   Ackland,  and  at 

once." 

"  But  it 's  a  good  twelve  miles*  ride." 

"  Can't  help  that.  Judge.  If  anything  has  hap- 
I)oned  to  my  potjr  friend,  if  the  mare  has  thrown 
him,  he  may  be  in  want  of  assistance.  I  saw  liim 
safe  through  the  plantation.  If  anvthing  has  hap- 
pened to  him,  it  cannot  have  been  long  after  I  left 
him,  or  the  mare  would  hardly  have  got  home  by 
now,  even  at  a  gallop.  Stay,  I  'd  better  take  the 
^vagon,  I  think,  if  lie  's  hurt,  we  shall  want  it. 
Who  will  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  Judge.  "  I  'm  too  old.  But  I 
tell  you  what,  Cartwright,  if  you  '11  order  another 
bottle  I  '11  sit  up  for  you." 

"  I  '11  come,"  said  "the  betting  young  gentleman. 

"  Pooh  1 "  cried  Cartwright,  with  ineffable  con- 
tempt. "  You  .'re  no  use.  I  must  be  off."  And 
off  he  went. 

WTien  he  returned  to  Glenoak  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Judge  had  kept  liis  word,  and 
Avas  sitting  up  for  him,  having  nearly  finished  his 
second  bottle*.     Cartwright  dropped  into  a  chair 

haggard  and  exhausted.     He  had  been  to and 

back,  but  had  discovered  nothing,  except,  indeed, 
that  neither  horse  nor  rider  had  arrived  that  even- 
ing from  Glenoak  at  the  inn  at  that  town,  and  that 
the  Charleston  coach  had  taken  in  no  passengers 
at . 

"  The  whole  thing  is  a  mystery,"  he  said.  "  It 
fairly  beats  me." 

"  And  beat  you  look,"  said  the  Judge ;  "  you  'd 
best  take  a  cocktail  and  go  to  bed.  Found  no  trace 
of  liim  on  the  road  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nor  heard  anything  of  liim  ?  " 

"  Notliing,  absolutely  nothing." 

The  next  morning  all  the  slaves  on  Mr.  Cavt- 
wright's  estate  were  assembled  and  inteirogated 
about  the  missing  gentleman.  Judge  Griffin  him- 
self conducted  the  inquiry,  and  very  severely  he  did 
it.  Of  course,  they  all  contradicted  each  other  and 
themselves  and  floundered  about  in  a  fathomless 
sloujrh  of  unintelligibility,  for,  whatever  natural 
intelligence  they  possessed  was  extinguislied  by  the 
terror  of  the  great  Judire,  or  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of 
cross-examination.  One  old  negro  in  particular, 
"  whose  name  was  Uncle  Ned,"  revealed  such  a  pro- 
funtlity  of  stupidity,  that  the  Judge  said,  "  Cart- 
wright, that  nigger  of  yours  is  the  stupidest  nigger 
in  all  niggerdom." 

"  He  is,"  said  Cartwright,  "  and  if  the  black  beast 
don't  mind  what  he  's  about,  1  '11  sell  him,  —  whip 
him  first,  and  sell  him  afterwards." 

"  He  won't  fetch  much,  I  reckon,"  said  the  Judge. 

"I  '11  skin  him  alive  and  niakes(|uash  pie  of  him, 
and  eat  him  with  ])epper,  and  salt,  and  vinegar," 
said  Cartwright,  showing  all  the  teeth  in  his  hand- 
some mouth,  and  looking  very  much  like  a  hungr}- 
ogre.  "  I  have  my  eye  on  him,"  he  added,  "  and  he 
knows  it." 

Poor  Uncle  Ned  did  indeed  appear  to  have  a  very 
li\ely  sense  of  the  uncomfortable  honor  of  having 
Mr.  Cartwright's  eye  on  him.  For  he  ti-embled 
violently,  and  looked  like  an  old  black  umbrella 
with  all  its  whalebones  working  in  a  high  wind. 

One  thing,  however,  resulted  from  this  investiga- 
tion. None  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  negroes  had  seen 
anything,  none  of  them  had  heard  anything,  none 
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of  them  knew  anything,  that  could  shed  the  small- 
est li<ihf  on  the  late  of  John  Ackland. 

All  Mr.  Cartwrifjht's  <»uests  were  greatly  excited 
about  the  ©Tents  of  the  previous  evening^  especially 
the  ladies. 

"  We  have  done  all  that  can  l>e  done  for  the 
pn^sent,  my  dear  ladies,"  paid  Judge  (iriffin,  "  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  as  yet  we  have  no  clew  to  this 
mvBterv.  By  the  way,  Cartwright,  suppose  we  tr}' 
lifcss  8\mp»on  ?  " 

"  O,  j)ray,  no  ! "  said  that  yonng  lady ;  "  you 
know,  I  have  already  been  so  v/ery  unlucky  about 
j)Oor  Mr.  Ackland." 

"  But  yoTi  can't  hurt  his  feelings  now,  mv  dear, 
as,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  here ;  and  really  it  is 
just  possible  Uxat  vou  may  be  able  to  suggest  sopie- 
tbing." 

"  Psha !  "  cried  Cartwright,  impatiently ;  "  you 
don't  mean  to  say  you  serioush'  btdieve  in  that  non- 
sense, Judge  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  or  not,  tliere  is  no  harm  in  trj'ing," 
said  the  Judge,  "  and  you  have,  dotibtless,  some  let- 
ter of  Ackland's  that  will  do." 

"  But,"   said   Miss   Simpson,  '•  it  ought  to   be, 

E lease,  something  written  very  recently,  if  possi- 
le." 

"  Stay  !  "  exclaimed  Cartwright,  '*  I  have  the 
vei'v  thing.  I  believe  it  was  the  last  thing  John 
Ackland  wrote  in  this  house.  Anyhow,  the  writing 
is  not  a  week  old." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Judge. 
'•  Why,  his  receipt,  to  be  sure,  for  the  money  I 
paid  him  the  other  day." 

M;-.  Cartwrifjht  appeared  to  regard  this  document 
as  one  of  jieculiar  interest.  He  insisted  on  handing 
it  round,  and  showing  it  to  ever}-  one  :  remarking 
at  the  same  time  that  "  Ackland  wrote  a  bolder 
hand  than  any  one  could  have  supposed  from  the 
look  of  the  man."  The  onlv  person  to  whose  hands 
he  did  njt  seem  particularly  willing  to  intrust  it, 
was  Miss  Simpson.  All  the  party,  however,  were 
eager  for  the  experiment  to  bejin,  and  that  young 
lady  was  much  ui-ged  to  trj'  her  magnetic  powers 
on  the  document. 

"  Don't  crumple  it !  "  cried  Cartwright,  nervous- 
ly, as  she  took  up  the  paper  somewhat  reluctantly. 
Hardly  had  she  touched  it,  however,  befoi"e  Miss 
Simpson's  whole  frame  seemed  to  be  convulsed  by 
:;  shiirp  spasm. 

"Take  it  away!"  she  cried, — "take  it  away! 
You  have  put  me  in  rapport  with  a  —  " 

The  rest  of  this  exclamation  was  inaudible? 
But  Miss  Simpson  had  fainted.  It  was  a  long  time 
iM'fort'  she  was  rcstorcfl  to  consciousness  ;  and  then 
she  declared  that  she  had  no  recollection  of  any- 
thing which  had  passed. 

"1  tell  yon  what  it  is,"  said  Philip  Cartwright 
to  Jud^e  Oriffin  that  evening,  "  this  is  a  vtTy 
serious  business;  and  we  o'.i^ht  not  to  be  losing 
time  alrmt  it.  You  must  come  with  me,  Judge,  to 
Ri?hmond  to-morrow." 

"Do  yon  suspect  violence  or  foul  play?"  said 
the  Judge. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Cartwright,  "  I  don't 
IJki'  the  look  of  it.  I  believe  that  John  Ackland 
when  hi'  left  Olenoak  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
with  him.  For  I  had  some  talk  with  liim  about  the 
possibility  of  changing  it  at  the  first  stage  to 
Charleston.  We  ought  to  lose  no  time,  I  think,  in 
setting  the  police  to  work." 

Cart>7rigiit,  accompanied  by  Judge  Griflin,  went 
to  Richmond  the  next  day 


police  to  work.  And  the  police  worked  hard  for 
a  fortnight,  and  made  a  great  manv  inquiries,  and 
suggested  a  ^reat  many  ingenious  liypothescs,  but 
discovered  absolutely  nothing. 

"  All  we  can  do  now,"  said  the  Judge,  "  is  to  send 
or  write  to  Charleston.  But,  meauwnile,  don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Ackland's 
friends  in  tlie  North,  or  relatives,  if  he  has  any  ? 
Do  you  know  any  of  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cartwridit,  "  I  had  thought  of  that 
before.  But  the  painful  excitement  of  our  inquiries 
here  during  the  last  few  da}s  had  put  it  out  of  my 
mind.  I  am  not  personall}'  acquainted  with  any 
relations  of  poor  Ackland.  But  I  believe  he  has 
a  cousin  at  Boston  —  a  Mr.  Tom  Ackland,  a  law- 
yer, I  think  —  and  I  '11  write  to  him  at  once.  I 
don't  think  I  can  do  anv  more  good  here.  Judge." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Judge ;  "  you  've  done 
all  that  man  can  do,  and  more  than  any  man  could 
have  done  without  the  wits  and  energy  of  Philip 
Cartwright." 

"  But  1  'm  quite  knocked  up,"  said  Cartwright, 
"  and  I  shall  return  to  Glenoak  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Philip  Cartwright,  however,  did  not  return 
to  Glenoak  quite  so  soon  as  he  said.  For  on  the 
evening  of  that  morrow  he  was  still  at  Richmond, 
and  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  a  very  important 
little  piece  of  business. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

In    the  City    of   Richmond,  Virgipia,   United 
States,  and  in  a  back  street  of  a  certain  quarter  of 
that  town  which  was  not  very  well  reputed,  there  ex- 
isted a  certain  gambling-house  which  was  very  ill-re- 
puted.  As  it  is  fortunately  possible  for  the  reader  of 
this  veracious  history  to  enter  that  house  without 
losing  either  his  character  or  bis  purse,  he  is  here- 
by invited  to  do  so,  and  to  grope  lus  way,  as  best  he 
can,  up  a  dark  and  greasy  staircase  till  he  reaches 
the  third  landing,  where,  in  a  small  room,  to  which 
"  strantrers  are    not  admitted,"  he  will   find  Mr. 
Pliilip  S.  Cartwright  in  close  conversation  with  a 
Mexican  gentleman   lately  arrived  in  Richmond. 
This  Mexican  gentleman  is  of  such  modest  and  re- 
tiring habits,  tliat,  although  he  has  been  resident 
about  three  weeks  in  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  is 
a  gentleman  of  striking  appearance  and  varied  ac- 
complishments, he  is  as  yet  unknown  to  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  with  the  exception  of  two 
}  or  tliree  CTitorprising  spirits  who  are  interested  in 
the  fortunes  of^tlic  establishment  which  he  has  hon- 
'  oi-ed  by  selecting  as  his  temporary  place  of  abode. 
I  Perhans,  also,  the  name  of  this  interesting  foreigner 
I  (whic^  figures  on   his  visiting-cards  as  Don  Ra- 
I  mon  Cabrera  y  Castro)  may  1^  not  altogether  un- 
known to  some  professional  students  of  character 
whose  researches  are  recorded  in  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Richmond  Police.    But,  if  this  be  so,  neither 
he  nor  they  have  as  yet  taken  any  steps  towards  in- 
creasing their  acquaintance  with  each  other.     To 
the  select  few  who  have  been  privileged  to  hold  un- 
restricted personal  intercomr.'e  with  Don   Ramon 
during  his  short  residence  at  Richmond,  he  is  fa- 
miliarly known  as  the  Don.     He  is  a  gentleman  of 
})olished  manners  and  polished  nails ;  an  epicurean 
philosofiher,  who  takes  the  evil  with  the  good   of 
life  chcerinlly  and  calmly.     By  the  side  of  tlie  Don, 
even  the  descendant  of  the  Cavaliers  looks  coarse 
and  underbred. 

,  , ,  „^„. ,     "  I  tell  yod,"  said  Cartwright, "  it  was  all  no  use. 

And  thej-  did  set  the  |  You  muirt  get  up  early  if  you  want  to  catdi  a 
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Yankee  nappin;;.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Said  it  wasn't  in  his  line  of  business. 
Bref,  that  cock  would  n't  fight,  sir." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  Don,  without  looking  up  from 
the  occupation  in  which  he  was  then  absorbed,  for  lie 
was  paring  his  nails.  They  were  very  polished, 
very  pink,  and  very  spiky  nails.  "  You  failed,  in 
short,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Not  my  fault,"  replied  Cartwright ;  "  I  did  what 
I  could." 

"Of course,"  said  the  Don;  "and  Don  Filippo 
can't  do  more  than  a  man  can  do.  You  did  what 
you  could,  but  you  could  n't  dispose  of  the  notes. 
Just  so.     Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  Cartwright,  "  and  vou  '11  find  them 
all  right."  He  pushed  a  little  black  box  across  the 
table,  which  seemed  to  be  common  property  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  for  the  Don  took  a  small  key  from 
his  own  pocket,  opened  the  box,  and  taking  from  it 
a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  held  up  one  of  tliem  against 
the  candle  (making  a  transparency  of  it),  and  con- 
templated it  with  a  tender,  musing,  and  melancholy 
eye. 

"  They  are  beautifully  made,"  he  murmured, 
softly;  "just  look  at  the  watermark, . mi  querido 
Don  Filippo.     A  masterpiece  of  art !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cartwright ;  "  they  could  n't  beat  that 
in  New  York." 

"  Not  in  all  the  world,  —  not  in  heaven  itself!  " 
sighed  the  Don,  with  that  subdued  voice  expressive 
of  sensuous  oppression  which  is  inspired  by  the  con- 
templation of  any  perfectly  beautiful  object. 

"^ut  I  rtckon  you  'd  better  not  drop  'em  about 
Richmond,"  said  Cartwright. 

"You  think  so?  "  responded  the  Don,  musingly; 
"  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

"  Our  people  are  too  sharp  now.  They  were 
caught  once,  but  1  take  it  they  won't  be  caught 
twice." 

"  Caught  once  ?  " 

"  Out  and  out.  Two  years  ago.  By  a  Quaker 
chap  travelling  down  South  for  the  propagation  of 
Christian  knowledge,  and  various  little  manufac- 
tured articles  of  your  sort." 

"  Then  it 's  no  use  my  staying  here  ?  "  said  the 
Don. 

"  Don't  think  it  is,"  said  Cartwright. 

"  And  I  think  you  'd  better  pay  my  bill  before  I 
leave,  my  dear  friend." 

"  I  '11  do  what  I  promised,"  said  Cartwright. 

"  You  really  think,  then,"  said  the  Don,  "  that 
there  is  no  openin";  for  investment  at  Richmond  ?  " 

"  That 's  a  fact,    said  Cartwright. 

"  But  you  forget,"  resumed  his  companion,  "  that 
if  I  did  invest  anj-  portion  of  this  little  capital  for 
the  benefit  of  your  city,  sir,  and  if  that  benevolent 
sjjeculation  unhappily  failed,  I  at  least  should  be 
spared  the  jiain  of  contemplating  the  failure,  since 
1  should  no  longer  be  in  the  States." 

"  It  would  fail,"  said  Cartwright,  "  before  you 
could  get  clear  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  has'ex- 
tradition  treaties." 

"  Not  with  all  the  world,"  replied  the  Don ;  "  not 
with  all  America  even.  Not  with  Te«is,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  Well,  why  not  try  Texas  at  once  ?  Capital 
j)laoc.  Just  over  the  frontier,  and  just  bevond  the 
law." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  it,"  said  the  Don.  "  But  there 
are  drawbacks.  Jud^e  Lynch,  for  instance,  bowie- 
knives,  and  tar-barrels,  if  a  man  has  the  misfortune 
to  lose  popularity.     Besides  't  is  a  tlevil   of  a  dis- 
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tance ;  and  though,  of  course,  you  will  pay  travel- 
ling expenses  —  " 

"  That 's  not  in  the  bargain,",  exclaimed  Cart- 
^v^idlt,  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  not  ver,  unlike  a 
Bengal  tiger  in  a  small  cage.  "  I  never  agreed  to 
that,  Don." 

"  But  you  will  agree  to  it,  of  course.  Friends 
must  help  each  other,  specially  such  intimate  friends 
as  you  and  I.  And  just  now,  you  know,  you  are  so 
rich,  —  at  least,  so  much  richer  than  I." 

"  I  ain't  rich,"  said  Cartwright ;  "  and  you  know 
it.     But  I  have  an  idea,  Don." 

"  Felicita ! "  cried  the  Don,  bowing.  "  Ideas  are 
valuable  properties.  Yours  especially,  my  dear 
friend.  Virginia  mines ;  you  don't  work  'em  half 
enough.  I  suppose  you  want  a  partner.  What  are 
the  terms  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  go  down  to  Charleston." 

"  It  is  out  of  my  way." 

"  Expenses  paid." 

"  And  from  there  to  Texas  ?  " 

"  And  from  there  to  Texas." 

"  Business  at  Charleston  likely  to  last  long  ?  " 

"  A  month  at  longest.     Possibly  less." 

"  Say  a  month,  then.  Charleston's  a  dear  city. 
Month's  board,  lodging,  carriage  hire,  small  pleas- 
ures —  " 

"  Paid." 

"  For  a  foreign  gentleman  of  distinction.  Liiv- 
ing  twice  as  dear  for  foreigners  as  for  natives. 
Risk  paid,  too.  Risk 's  everything  in  the  calcula- 
tion, you  know.  May  be  heavy.  Have  n't  heard 
what  it  is  yet." 

"  None  in  the  world.  But  I  must  think  the  mat- 
ter over.  Meet  me  here  to-morrow  night  at  the 
same  hour.  If  we  agree  as  to  terms,  can  you  start 
at  once  ?  " 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Then  to-morrow  night." 

"  I  shall  await  you  here." 

"  And  now,"  said  Cartwright,  "  to  get  out  of  this 
cursed  den  without  being  seen.  Don't  forget  to- 
morrow night." 

So  the  two  gentlemen  parted  for  that  evening. 

They  met  again  on  the  following  night  accord- 
ing to  appointment.  On  each  occasion  the  conveiv 
sation  between  them  was  carried  on  in  Spanish,  the 
only  language  which  Don  Ramon  spoke  fluently. 
In  the  interval  between  their  first  and  second  in- 
terview, Cartwright  was  busily  engaged  all  day  and 
a  great  part  of  the  night,  too,  in  liis  own  room  at  the 
hotel,  —  probably  in  some  occupation  of  a  literary 
nature ;  for  before  he  began  it  he  had  purchased 
a  great  (luantity  of  writing  materials,  —  various 
kinds  of  inks  various  kinds  of  pens,  various  kinds  of 

Eajjer,  and  when  he  had  finished  it  he  left  behind 
im,  as  he  unlocked  the  door  and  went  out  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  Don  Ramon,  not  even  a  pen  or 
a  scrap  of  paper.  Tlie  work  on  which  he  had  been  so 
assiduously  employed  must  have  absorbed  all  these 
materials,  and  perhaps  spoiled  many  of  them ;  for 
in  the  room,  as  he  left  it,  there  was  a  strong  smell  of 
burnt  pens  and  burnt  ])aper. 

On  the  morrow  of  that  night  Don  Ramon  left 
Richmond,  not  by  the  ordinary  conveyance  but  by 
a  horse  and  buggy,  which  he  had  purchased  for  the 
l)urpose,  since,  he  said,  he  was  travelling  for  his 
pleasure.  And  to  a  gentleman  M-ho  could  afford  to 
pay  tor  his  ])leasure,  nothing  was  less  pleasant  than  to 
be  hooked  from  place  to  place  like  a  parcel.  Tlie 
same  day  Philip  Cartwri;j;ht  returned  to  Glenoak. 
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FraST  LOVE. 

It  is  one  of  the  oddest  i)oints  of  difference  be- 
tween man  and  woman  that  woman  has  no  First 
Love.  The  long  alphabet  of  her  affections  is  with- 
out any  distinct  end  or  beginning  ;  she  mounts  by 
insensible  gradations  from  dolls  and  kittens  and 
pet  brothers  to  the  zenith  of  passion,  to  descend  by 
the  same  insensible  gradations  from  the  zenith  of 
passion  tlirough  pet  brothers  to  tabby  cats.  There 
IS  no  such  eveut  as  a  first  kiss  forms  in  a  boy's  life 
to  mark  for  woman  tlie  transition  from  girlhood  to 
thy  sudden  maturity  of  passion  ;  she  has  been  kiss- 
ing and  purring  and  fondling  and  petting  from  her 
cradle,  and  she  will  pet  and  fondle  and  purr  and 
kiss  to  her  grave.  Love,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word,  is  with  her  little  more  than  an  intensifying 
of  her  onlinary  life.  There  is  no  new  oicture,  but 
the  colors  are  for  the  while  a  little  heightened  and 
the  tone  raised.  Presently  tlie  vividness  of  color 
will  fade  again,  and  the  cool  grays  lower  the  tone, 
and  the  passion  of  life  will  have  died  away.  But 
there  will  be  no  definite  moment  at  which  one  could 
fairly  say  that  love  came  or  went.  A  girl  who  is 
not  whispering  in  a  lover's  ear  will  always  say 
frankly  enough  that  she  never  knew  what  it  was 
not  to  be  in  love.  There  is  one  obvious  deduction 
wliich  she  forgets  to  draw,  that  there  never  can  be 
a  time  when  she  can  know  wh^t  it  is  to  be  in  love. 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  a  woman  may  be  colder, 
or  later  in  development,  or  more  self-conscious,  and 
may  divide  by  more  rigidly  marked  lines  the  phases 
of  her  life,  ^ut  even  then,  if  she  be  a  woman  at 
all,  she  can  have  no  first  love.  Feeling,  with  wo- 
man, has  no  past,  as  it  has  no  future.  Every  phase 
of  her  life  begins  with  an  act  of  oblivion.  Every 
love  is  a  first  love.  "  I  never  loved  any  one  be- 
fore," is  said,  and  said  truly,  to  a  dozen  loving  ears 
in  succession.  "  The  first  thing  I  should  like  to 
meet  with  in  Pararhse,"  said  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, "  would  be  the  river  Lethe,  the  stream  of 
Forgetfulness.*'  But  woman  finds  a  little  rivulet  of 
Lethe  at  every  stage  of  her  heart's  career.  If  she 
remembers  the  past  at  all,  it  is  to  offer  it  up  as  a 
burnt  sacrifice  to  the  deity  of  the  present.  When 
Cleopatra  talked  about  Caesar  to  Mark  Antony, 
she  passed,  no  doubt,  her  fingers  through  her  lover's 
hair  and  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  doted 
on  such  a  bald-pated  fellow  as  the  Dictator.  Had 
she  succeeded  in  charming  Octavius,  she  would 
have  wondered  equally  at  her  infatuation  for  such 
a  ne'er-do-well  as  Antony.  And  so  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a  woman's  first  love,  even  if  she  realizes  it  at 
all,  goes  down  in  this  general  wi*eek  of  the  past. 
But  in  man's  life  it  is  a  revolution.  It  is  in  fact 
the  one  thing  that  makes  him  man.  The  world  of 
Ijoyhood  is  strictly  a  world  of  1)oys.  Sisters,  cous- 
ins, aunts,  mothers,  are  mixed  up  in  the  general 
crowd  of  barbarians  that  stand  without  the  play- 
ground. 

There  are  few  warmer  or  more  poetic  affections 
than  the  chivalrous  friendship  oi  schoolfellows ; 
there  is  no  truer  or  mon-  genuine  worship  than  a 
boy's  worshij)  of  the  hero  of  the  scrimmage  or  the 
cricket-field.  It  is  a  fine  world  in  itself,  but  it  is  a 
wonderfully  narrow  and  restricted  world.  Not  a 
girl  may  peep  over  the  palings,  (iirls  can't  jump 
or  fas;  out,  or  swarm  up  a  tree  ;  they  have  nothing 
to  talk  about  as  bovs  talk  ;  they  never  heard  of  that 
glorious  swipe  of  old  Brown's ;  they  are  awful  milk- 
sops ;  they  cry  and  "  tell  mamma  "  ;  they  ai-c  afraid 
of  a  governess,  and  of  a  cow.     It  is  impossible  to 


conceive  a  creature  more  utterly  contemptible  in  a 
boy's  eyes  than  a  girl  of  his  own  ago  usually  is. 
Tlien  in  some  fatal  moment  comes  the  revolution. 
The  barrier  of  contempt  goes  down  with  a  crash. 
The  boy-world  disappears.  Brown,  that  god  of  the 
playground,  is  cast  to  the  owls  and  to  the  bats. 
Tliere  is  a  sudden  coolness  in  the  friendship  that 
was  to  last  from  school  to  the  grave.  Paper-chases 
and  the  annual  match  with  the  "  old  fellows  "  cease 
to  be  the  highest  objects  of  human  interest.  There 
is  less  excitement  than  there  was  last  year  when  a 
great  cheer  welcomes  the  news  that  Mugby  has  got 
the  Ireland.  The  boy's  life  has  become  muddled 
and  confused.  The  old  existence  is  sheering  off, 
and  the  new  comes  shyly,  fitfully.  It  is  only  by  a 
sort  of  compulsion  that  he  will  own  that  he  is  mak- 
ing all  this  "  fuss  "  about  a  girl.  For  the  moment 
he  rebels  against  the  spell  of  that  one  little  face,  the 
witchery  of  that  one  little  hand.  He  lingers  on  the 
border  of  this  new  country  from  whence  there  is  no 
return  to  the  old  playing-fields.  He  is  shy,  strange 
to  this  world  of  woman,  and  woman's  talk  and 
woman's  ways.  The  surest,  steadiest  foot  on  the 
cricket-ground  tumbles  over  footstools,  and  tangles 
itself  in  colored  wools.  The  sturdiest  aiun  that 
ever  wielded  bat  trembles  at  the  touch  of  a  tiny 
finger.  The  voice  that  ran^  out  like  a  trumpet 
among  the  tumult  of  foot-ball  hushes  and  trembles 
and  falters  in  saying  half  a  dozen  commonplace 
words.  The  old  sense  of  mastery  is  gone.  lie 
knows  that  every  chit  in  the  nursery  has  found  out 
his  secret,  and  is  laughing  over  it.  He  blushes  — 
and  a  boy's  blush  is  a  hot,  painful  thing  —  when  the 
sisterly  heads  bend  together  and  he  hears  them 
whispering  what  a  fool  he  is.  Yes,  he  is  a  fool,  — 
that  is  one  thing  which  he  feels  nuite  certain  about. 
There  is  only  one  other  thing  he  leels  even  more  cer- 
tain about,  -^  that  he  is  in  love,  and  that  love  has 
made  him  a  man. 

We  are  not  of  course,  going  to  trench  on  the 
field  of  poets  and  moral  pi-eachers,  or  to  expound, 
like  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  the  philosophy-  of  the 
affections,  or  to  demonstrate  with  Miss  Faithfull 
and  Mrs.  Fawcett  the  great  office  which  First  Love 
fulfils  in  the  economy  of  man.  The  only  remark 
we  have  to  make  is  the  very  obvious  one  which 
moral  preachers  may  be  pardoned  for  forgetting 
that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  wonderfully  pleasant  thing. 
If  one  enters  it  through  Purgatory,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  Paradise  at  which  one  arrives,  an  Eden  with 
its  tree  of  knowledge  and  its  tree  of  life.  Tliere  is 
none  of  the  distrust,  the  irony,  the  low-pitched  ex- 
pectations of  afler  affection ;  no  practical  second 
thoughts  ;  no  calcidations  about  v,-edding-rings  and 
marriage  settlements.  In  its  beginning  love  still 
hovers  in  a  sort  of  debatable  land  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal,  with  a  goo<l  deal  of  the  fun  and 
make-believe  of  boyhood  and  girlhood  about  it  yet. 
There  is  tlie  old  school-trick  of  "  secrets,"  of 
"  mystery,"  whisperings  in  comers,  stolen  glances, 
dropped  gloves,  little  letters  deposited  in  crafty 
hiding-places.  There  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  new 
ritual  of  love  as  love-novels  give  it  to  us.  the  stealing 
photograjjhs  and  the  kissing  locks  of  hair,  and  the 
writing  love-poems  with  a  certain  weakness  in  their 
rhyme,  and  the  watching  the  light  in  our  mistress's 
window.  It  is  wonderi'ul  with  what  a  rigorous 
exactitude,  with  what  a  grave  seriousness,  we  carry 
out  our  part  in  the  pleasant  littK'  comedy.  But  it 
is  no  comedy  to  us  while  we  figure  in  it.  It  is  the 
revelation  of  a  new  world,  a  world  of  light  and  joy, 
a  world,  too,  g{  wonder  and  enchantment  and  mys- 
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t<?rv.  "Toot  est  mystire  dans  ramour,"  we  sing 
with  old  Fontaine,  "  ses  flfeches,  son  carquois,  son 
tiamboau,  son  enfiince,"  and  of  these  mysteries  we 
arc  admitted  as  worshippers. 

It  is  hard  not  to  feel  a  little  flutter  of  pride  at  be- 
ing not  quite  what  other  people  are,  not  quite  what 
we  ourselves  were  a  month  ago.  What  would 
others  understand  of  this  new  love-lan^iage  that  we 
talk  ?  What  of  our  spasmodic  little  chatter,  broken 
with  passionate  ejaculations  that  have  no  relation 
to  any  subject  that  could  be  discussed  in  earth  or 
heaven,  interrupted  by  silences  more  eloquent  than 
words?  What  of  those  delicious  cajirices  that  fol- 
low on  die  sense  of  power,  those  bright  little  (juar- 
rels  that  only  exist  in  the  faith  that  severance  is 
impossible  ?  What  of  this  new  love  of  letter-writ- 
ing in  fingers  that  once  bated  a  pen  ?  We  exult  in 
the  tliought  that  St.  Valentine's  day  taxes  the  ener- 
gies of  the  post-office  more  than  any  other  day  in 
the  year.  We  laugh  to  think  of  a  great  Govern- 
ment department  in  a  flutter  beeause  Love  says 
"  "s\Tite,"  and  we  have  \vritten.  What  of  this  new 
delight  in  solitude,  in  "  mooning  about,"  as  we  used 
to  call  it  in  our  unregenerate  days  ?  Surely,  it  is 
something  that  love  conquers  boredom,  that  one  is 
never  alone  when  one  can  peep  at  a  locket,  or  spell 
over  again  those  sweetest  and  most  crossed  of  let- 
ters, or  debate  whether  the  object  of  one's  passion 
looked  best  in  a  blue  dress  or  a  brown.  But  all 
these  are  the  mere  outer  accidents  of  life,  and  it  is 
life  itself  that  is  so  changed.  WTiat  a  fresh  bois- 
terous breeze  of  life  and  liberty  comes  sweeping 
down  on  the  tranquil  little  soul  whose  deepest  joys 
and  sorrows  have  been  over  her  lessons  and  her 
doll  I  All  tlie  youth  in  her  veins  quickens  at  the 
touch.  She  is  a  hoyden,  a  scapegrace  in  a  moment ; 
the  governess  shrugs  her  shoulders ;  mamma  begins 
to  think  of  her  "  comins  out."  Tlien  there  is  the 
sudden  revulsion,  the  delicious  inequalities  and  in- 
consistencies of  a  period  of  transition,  the  shyness 
and  stiffness,  the  silence,  the  'revcry.  Then  at  a 
bound  there  is  the  return  on  pure  girlhood,  the  de- 
fiant revolt,  the  rebellion  against  this  absoqition  in 
another.  Odi  el  a  mo,  it  is  the  close  neighborhot^d 
of  the  two  that  gives  each  its  charm.  She  is  a  flirt, 
a  cofiuette ;  for  what  is  cof(uetiy  but  the  half-in- 
creduiity  of  a  girl  unable  to  believe  in  her  own  hap- 
piness, eager  to  convince  herself  by  any  experience 
of  the  new  strength  and  attraction  that  she  has 
gained  ?  , 

After-life  brings  deeper,  intenser  passion,  but 
never  sensation  so  vivid,  so  rapid,  so  exquisitely 
contrasted,  never  so  involuntary.  A  girl  Ues  pas- 
sive in  the  ver}'  dreaminess  of  joy  as  emotion  after 
emotion  sweeps  over  her,  faith  and  jealousy  and 
bitterness  and  delight,  like  the  wind  sweeping  over 
iEolian  chords  and  wakening  music  as  wild  and 
way  wan!  as  the  music  in  her  heart.  What  o  her 
moment  of  life  gives  her  those  '•  grands  ennuis  en- 
tremelc^s  de  joie  "  tliat  the  oM  French  |)oetess  eung 
about  ?  — 

"  Qiutnd  je  i>«n«e  avoir  pint  de  ilouleur. 
tens  y  peiwer  Je  mo  trouve  Imra  de  ptHne ; 
PnU  qaimd  j<*  crois  ma  Joie  etre  certalne, 
Bt  fttre  Ml  haat  de  mon  d^«ir^  heur, 
n  me  irntet  en  mon  ]>n!mier  iiuilbeur." 

Men  snend  a  great  deal  too  much  time,  says  a 
great  philosopher,  over  love.  We  share  Mr.  Mill's 
opinion,  though  probably  Mr.  Mill  would  hardly 
share  our  grounds  for  it.  We  don't  grudge  a  uuv 
ment  given  to  a  man's  First  Love,  iKJcanse  a  man 
believes  in  it.     "  Credo  qnia  impossibiie,"  —  "  I  be- 


lieve just  because  it  is  impossible,"  —  replied  Ter- 
tuUian  to  the  objector  to  his  faith ;  and  it  is  a  "am 
to  humanity  that  at  the  verj'  outset  of  life  "one 
should  meet  and  believe  in  a  thing  so  impossible 
as  First  Love.  We  are  saved,  at  any  rai^,  from  the 
dreary  gospel  of  Mr.  Buckle,  from  regarding  our- 
selves as  machines,  and  tabulating  our  lives  in  aver- 
ages. So,  too,  there  are  days,  early  days  in  a  man's 
course,  when,  sitting  alone  and  looking  on  a  sun- 
set, he  feels  like  a  grain  of  sand  at  the  mercy  of 
\rinds  that  blow  whence  and  whither  he  knpws'not. 
First  Love  at  any  rate  saves  us  out  of  thoughts  like 
these  by  quickening  in  us  pulses  of  pain  and  pleas- 
ure that  will  beat  on,  drive  the  winds  as  they  list. 
How  much,  too,  of  the  reverence,  the  reserve,  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  character,  springs  out  of 
those  days  of  distant,  hushed  worship,  of  all-surren- 
dering, all-daring  faith  ?  A  mere  girl,  like  a  mere 
daisy,  rouses  within  us  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears. 
That  first  touch  of  passion  gives  a  beauty  of  its  own 
to  the  temper  of  a  man,  as  it  gives  it  to  the  face  of 
a  woman. 

Who  has  not  noted  the  strange,  sweet  change 
that  softens  the  abrupt  gesture,  and  gives  music  to 
the  hasty  speech,  in  the  hovden  when  love's  finger 
first  touches  her  ?  WTien  tygmalion's  statue-bnde 
quickened  into  human  life,  she  must  have  felt,  one 
fancies,  an  inexpressible  joy  in  the  sense  of  the  rap- 
ture her  beauty  had  created,  and  could  sustain.  It 
is  this  new  sense  —  this  consciousness  that,  as  she 
simply  lives  and  moves,  her  grace  and  power  is  go- 
ing out  of  her  to  gladden  at  least  one  heart  of  man's 
—  that  quickens  a  girl's  face  out  of  the  hardness 
and  immobility  of  earlier  years.  From  mere  physi- 
cal, immobile  form,  it  becomes  life  and  spirit,  sensi- 
tive to  every  wave  of  thought,  feeling,  reflection. 
Tlie  very  wonder  of  the  new  world  she  looks  out 
upon,  its  interest,  its  awe,  mirror  themselves  in  the 
ouick  alternations  of  enthusiasm,  of  terror,  of  ten- 
aemess.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  get  a  little  beauty 
into  the  world,  quite  as  well  to  preserve  a  little 
poetry  in  man,  and  while  First  Love  does  this  we 
don't  mean  to  surrender  it  to  Mr.  Mill.  But  we 
freely  give  up  to  him  its  successors.  ITie  mere 
conventional  repetition  of  the  real  thing,  when  its 
first  fen- or  of  faith  has  fled,  the  repetition  of  the  old 
lf)ve-litanies  by  lips  that  have  learnt  the  irony  of 
them,  the  mectanical  performance  of  the  ritual  that 
has  become  a  sham,  tnis  is  —  wc  agree  with  Mr. 
Mill  —  a  sheer  waste  of  human  time.  WTien  a  man 
has  got  safely  over  thirty,  and  looks  back  on  the 
number  of  these  performances,  their  extreme  dreari- 
ness, and  the  time  they  have  cost  him,  he  feels  a 
twinge  of  compunction,  and  a  certain  pleasure  in 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  now  at  any  rate  secure 
till  forty.  As  for  women,  till  they  are  quickened 
by  the  apostleship  of  the  champions  of  their 
"  rizht-?,"  they  will  probably  go  on  thinking  tliese 
little  farces  the  pleasantest  things  in  life.  After 
all,  they  are  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  general 
tenor  of  their  existence,  and  woman  has  at  any  rate 
more  time  to  M-aste  than  man. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MARY  ANN. 

IS   TWO   PAKT8.      PART   I, 

Thk  Mary  Ann  was  a  whaling-vessel,  well  known 
in  the  Tasmanian  trade.  She  had  always  been 
accounted  a  lucky  ship.  WTien  others  had  returned 
without  oil,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  clean,"  she  had 
l)een  able  to  pay  her  men  good  wages,  or  rather  to 
give  her  men  considerable  sums  of  money  as  thei 
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share  in  the  eatcrprise^  for  the  principle  of  cu-uper»- 
tion,  which  is  now  receiving  vearly  new  aj>pUca- 
tions  in  Kn^^land,  has  lonrr  f)u«;n  in  use  among 
whalers.  Men  go  out  on  tht>  agreement  that  they 
^liall  receive  a  particular  specified  share  of  thi>  total 
])roceeiIs.  Sometimes  they  draw  nothing  at  all  at 
the  end  of  their  voyage  ;  sometimes  each  sailor  i-e- 
ceives  as  much  as  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds. 
But  the  general  eSbct  of  the  system  is  ihut  the 
sailors  engaged  in  the  trade  are  rather  above  the 
average ;  that  each  man  looks  after  his  fellows, 
and  does  his  best  to  aid  the  common  pause.  When 
thoy  have  reached  the  whaling-ground,  there  are 
no  idle  hands.  "WTiile  one  man  is  specially  a|>- 
]>ointi'd  to  keep  a  lookout,  he  is  assisted  by  the 
eyes  of  every  one  on  deck ;  and  when  at  last  the 
welcome  "  Tliere  she  blows  I  "  is  heard,  men  rush 
to  the  boats  as  readily  as  schoolboys  rush  out  of 
school. 

The  Mary  Ann  had  usually  been,  as  I  said,  a 
luckv  ship,  and  men  would  go  out  in  her  for  a 
smaller  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  tlian 
they  would  in  other  vessels.  Her  crew  was  usu- 
ally, therefore,  a  picked  one,  and  her  captain,  old 
Truesalt,  as  good  a  whaler  as  could  be  met  with. 
And  yet  the  Marj'  Ann  was  an  old,  lumbering, 
clumsy  vessel,  which  ploughed  her  way  through  a 
heavy  sea  in  as  awkward  a  style  as  any  Dutchman 
ever  built.  She  ica.^  of  Dutch  build.  In  a  gale  of 
wind  she  had  as  much  notion  of  riding  on  the  waves 
as  Washington  Irving's  Tinbroek  would  have  had 
of  dancing  a  polka.  She  rolled  Irom  side  to  side 
until  her  yards  nearly  touched  tlie  sea,  and  in  her 
onward  course  went  throufjh  the  opposing  waves 
instead  of  over  them.  When  she  was  young,  she 
had  been  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman.  A  curious  chap- 
ter might  be  written  on  the  vicissitudes  of  ships. 
ITie  Victory  is  to  be  laid  up  like  an  old  Green- 
wich pensioner.  The  ship  in  which  Captain  Cook, 
now  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  one  of  his  voyages 
round  the  world,  was  employed  only  a  few  years 
ago  as  a  collier  between  Newcastle  and  London. 
One  of  tlie  dirtiest  whalers  which  I  ever  saw,  and 
this  only  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  the 
Prince  TieTCnt,  a  vessel  which  had  been  the  yacht 
of  George  IV. ;  and  it  would  bo  easy  to  make  out 
rjuite  a  long  list  of  vessels  now  doing  the  rougher 
kind  ol"  sea-work,  which  in  tlieir  younger  days  have 
seen  noble  service. 

The  Mar)-  Ann  had  been  out  for  a  ten  months' 
cruise  on  the  whaling-ground  which  lies  all  round 
the  great  Southern  Ocean.  This  time  she  had 
been  unfortunate,  and  her  crew  were  returning  in 
disgust  for  a  new  supply  of  provisions  and  a  few 
weeks'  run  on  shore,  ^ey  had  reached  Storm 
Bay,  and  «'xpected  within  a  few  hours  to  anchor 
off  Hobart-town.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and  the 
men  were  standing  lazily  about,  looking  out  for  any 
sign  of  its  rising  again.  At  last  one  of  the  sailors 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  boat  was  putting 
off  from  tlie  land.  In  a  few  minutes,  three  men 
could  be  made  out,  and  before  \ery  long  tlic  pilot 
was  on  l)oanl.  It  requires  some  expi^riencc  of  the 
sensation  to  understand  how  men  who  have  b<.>en 
cut  off  from  all  human  intercourse  for  many  months 
welcome  a  new  face.  The  pilot  in  this  case  was  a 
very  good  fellow,  talkative  and  good-natured,  and 
ready  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  all  the 
nuestions  which  were  showered  upon  him.  But 
the  one  absorbing  piece  of  news  on  which  he  always 
fell  back,  when  he  conld  get  a  moment's  leisure 
from  answering  questions,  was  that  Black  Dick  had 


escaped  again,  and  had  gathered  round  him  a  gang 
of  tlie  worst  bush-rangers  which  Uie  island  hau  yet 
seen.  Black  Dick  had  robbed  the  mail.  Black 
Dick  had  tied  a  dozen  different  men  to  trees ;  had 
stopped  the  coach  going  to  Launceston,  and,  with 
the  help  of  his  companions,  had  relieved  the  pas- 
sengers of  everything  which  possessed  sufficient 
value  in  his  eyes  to  be  worth  taking ;  had  threat- 
ene<l  that  ho  would  attack  a  man  against  whom  he 
had  a  grudge  in  the  very  centre  of  Hobart-town ; 
had  been  seen  to  go  down  the  principal  street  in 
open  day.  AVith  one  man  to  nelp  him,  he  had 
gone  to  a  ball  up  the  country,  and  had  made  his 
apnearance  in  the  midst  of  the  festivity  with  a  rifle 
at  his  shoulder ;  had  then  called  for  silence,  a  pro- 
ceeding quite  unnecessary  ;  and  had,  afler  gracious- 
ly promising  not  to  harm  anybody  if  they  did  not 
stir,  sent  the  hat  round,  makmg  a  collection  of  in- 
voluntary offerings  of  money,  watches,  bracelets, 
brooches,  watch-guards,  and  even  rings. 

Lastly,  the  man  had  gathered  together  a  number 
of  ruffians,  almost  as  bad  as  himself,  and  was  known 
to  have  committed  some  terrible  murders.  Parties 
of  jM)lice  had  been  out  after  him  for  weeks,  but  they 
seemed  to  give  him  but  little  trouble.  The  convict 
servants  scattered  throughout  the  colony  were 
known  to  give  hiiu  assistance,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  settlers  in  remote  districts  were 
ready  tt)  purchase  their  own  secmity  at  the  price 
of  conniving  at  his  presence.  The  government  had 
offered  a  reward  for  him  dead  or  alive.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  he  would  make  the  attempt  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  island  to  escape  over  to  the 
mainland ;  extra  men  had  therefore  been  stationed 
at  every  likely  spot  on  the  north  coast,  and  every 
ship  leaving  the  colony  was  subjected  to  a  stricter 
search.  All  these  particulars  the  old  pilot  related 
while  waiting  on  the  poop  of  tlie  Mary  Ann  for  the 
approach  of  the  sea-breeze,  which,  usually  setting 
in  about  three  o'clock  in  tlie  ailernoou,  would,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  hom-s,  carry  them  easily 
to  then-  anchorage. 

Meantime,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  a 
long  whale-boat  had  put  to  sea,  and  was  rapidly 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  ship.  The  pilot  was 
the  first  to  notice  her,  and  to  wonder  what  she 
could  Ix!.  She  could  not  belong  to  any  whaler,  be- 
cause none  was  in  sij^ht.  She  was  not  a  Hobai-t- 
town  boat,  because  she  was  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Neither  could  she  belong  to  Port 
Arthur,  because  Gmm  the  convict  settlement  no 
boat  belonging  to  tlie  government  would  be  allowed 
to  make  its  way  round,  and  there  were  no  private 
boats.  The  pilot  could  only  think  of  tlie  Inwit  be- 
longing to  the  isthmus  which  separates  Tasman's 
Peninsula  from  tlie  mainland.  At  this  isthmus, 
wltich  is  'a  low  sandy  neck  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
only  some  three  huntlred  yards  wide,  there  were 
stations  near  to  each  other,  with  guards  stationed 
day  and  night  to  prevent  the  escape  of  convicts 
from  the  peninsula.  To  help  them,  there  were  and 
are  dogs  kept  at  the  public  expense,  and  cliained, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  fugitive  to  make  liis 
escape  witliout  passing  witliin  reach  of  them.  Should 
the  runaway  endeavor  to  swim  roimd,  he  well  knew 
that  the  bays  were  alive  with  sharks.  There  was 
a  boat  kept  on  the  mainland  side  of  the  peninsula, 
but  what  could  the  {Kilice  force  stationed  there 
want  so  far  away  ?  If  the  boat  ha<l  been  kept  on 
the  {)eninsula  side  of  the  istlimos,  the  pilot  would 
have  thought  that  it  contained  an  escaped  party  of 
convicts. 
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This  view  of  the  matter  once  suggested,  made 
every  one  on  the  alert.  Ships  had  been  seized  be- 
fore, and  the  crews  either  murdered  outright,  or 
turned  adrift  to  make  their  way  back  as  they  best 
could  in  a  boat,  or,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Lady  Ilobart,  had  been  compelled  to  work  the  ship 
under  the  guidance  of  the  captors.  The  mate, 
however,  soon  made  the  matter  clear.  His  tele- 
scope showed  that  none  of  them  wore  either  the 
bright  yellow  or  the  gray  clothing  in  which  runaways 
from  Port  Arthur  would  be  clothed. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  became  evident  that  the  boat 
was  making  her  way  to  the  ship.  As  she  drew 
near,  she  was  carefully  scanned,  in  order  that  some 
trace  of  her  character  might  be  discovered. 

"  They  are  not  convicts  by  their  dress,"  said  one. 

"  Two  of  them,  at  least,  have  blue  sliirts  on  like 
policemen,"  said  a  Hobart-town  lad. 

"  Can  they  be  a  shipwrecked  crew  ?  "  asked  an- 
other. 

But  before  he  could  be  answered,  the  captain  no- 
ticed that  there  were  only  four  men  pulling,  al- 
though eleven  were  in  the  boat. 

Prt-sently,  they  saw  a  white  rag  hoisted  on  the 
top  of  an  oar,  and  the  man  who  had  suggested  that 
they  might  be  a  shipwrecked  crew  gave  himself 
credit  for  his  sagacity. 

"If  they  are  shipwrecked  men,  they  pull  like 
landsmen." 

"  But  ships'  crews  don't  all  pull  like  whalers," 
suggested  the  pilot. 

"  And  sliips'  crews  that  don't  belong  to  whalers 
don't  carry  whaling-boats  such  as  that,"  answered 
the  captain. 

Altogether,  there  were  circumstances  about  the 
incident  which  would  have  created  wonder,  if  hot 
anxiety,  at  any  time ;  but  now,  while  the  t^hip  was 
lying  becalmed,  they  naturally  became  an  exciting 
topic. 

Soon  the  boat  could  be  made  out  clearly,  and  a 
fair  notion  obtained  of  the  men  in  her.  None  of 
them  were  clothed  in  the  least  like  convicts.  That, 
at  any  rate,  was  clear.  Two  had  blue  over-shirts  ; 
the  rest  had  nothing  particular  in  their  dress  to  in- 
dicate who  or  what  they  were.  Tliey  might  be 
sailors,  or  they  might  be  ordinary  colonial  laborers. 
As  the  boat  drew  near,  it  was  seen  that  they  only 
possessed  four  oars.  Altogether  there  were  eleven 
men  in  her.  As  soon  as  they  got  within  speaking 
distance,  the  captain  shouted  to  ask  them  who  they 
were,  and  _Avhat  they  wanted.  His  suspicions  had 
been  aroused,  and  he  was  just  the  man  to  make  a 
hard  fight  i-ather  than  have  ids  ship  taken.  But  he 
felt  half  ashamed  of  lumself  as  he  shouted,  because 
apparently  there  was  only  a  boat  of  unarmed  men 
apjiroaching. 

"  We  are  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  tlie  iTuladel- 
phia,  American  whaler, "  shouted  the  man  steering 
in  the  whale-boat. 

"  Tliat  boat  never  belonged  to  an  American 
whaler,"  said  the  captain  to  the  pilot. 

"  She  is  die  police-boat ;  I  know  her  by  the  red 
,  line,"  intcrnipted  the  pilot  eagerly. 

"  Mr.  SmitJi,"  the  captain  called  quietly  to  the 
first  mate,  "  get  your  anchor  on  the  bulwarks  ready 
to  drop  over  into  that  boat  if  there  should  be  any 
need  for  it" 

Mr.  Smith  thought  the  prccatition  a  rather  foolish 
one,  but  obeyed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Now,  boatswain,  bring  up  your  lances  and 
harpoons." 

When  the  latter  order  had  been  obeyed,  it  was 


evident  that  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous thing  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Mary  Ann. 
The  lance,  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  whaler,  would  be  a  terrible  weapon.  But 
the  captain  had  seen  by  the  faces  of  the-  crew  that 
they  thought  his  precautions  altogether  unnecessa- 
ry ;  and  as  he  looked  towards  the  boat,  he  felt  in- 
clined to  agree  with  them.  Almost  the  only  circum- 
stance of  suspicion  was  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
the  police  whale-boat. 

By  tliis  time  the  boat  was  within  easy  speaking 
distance  of  thei  ship,  and  the  men  could  be  readily 
seen  Irom  the  deck. 

"  How  do  you  come  by  that  boat  ?  "  asked  the 
pilot. 

"  The  police  have  lent  it  to  us  to  go  to  Hobart- 
town  in.  Our  own  was  too  much  damaged  to  float 
any  longer." 

"  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  Hobart-towi^" 

"  No.  We  saw  you,  and  thought  you  would  givi- 
us  a  lift  when  the  sea-breeze  came  up,"  answered 
the  man  at  the  steering-oar. 

The  statement  might  possibly  be  true,  and  indeed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  looked  so  ordinary,  that 
no  one  seemed  to  think  of  making  any  opposition 
to  the  approach  of  the  boat.  A  rope-ladder  was 
thrown  over  to  them,  and  without  more  ado  they 
made  fast  their  boat,  and  followed  each  other  close- 
ly on  board. 

And  then  there  began  a  short  tragedy,  which 
lasted  only  three  minutes.  The  boat's  crew  were 
runaway  convicts,  who  had  surprised  the  police, 
taken  their  boat,  stolen  their  clothes,  and  had 
planned  this  attack  upon  tlie  whaler,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  getting  away  from  the  island.  Each  man, 
at  a  signal  given  by  a  short  active  man,  who  acted 
as  their  leader,  produced  a  pistol,  and,  pointing  it 
at  the  head  of  the  whaler  nearest  him,  intimated, 
in  the  plainest  possible  way,  that  death  would  be 
the  doom  of  any  one  who  should  venture  to  resist. 
Nevertheless,  the  captain  and  two  or  three  others, 
including  the  cabin-boy,  did  resist.  A  shot  was 
fired  at  each.  Tlie  captain  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  the  boy  overpowered.  Two  men  who  resisted 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  then  the  Mary  Ann 
was  in  the  possession  of  eleven  of  England's  picked 
scoundrels.  Her  crew,  with  the  exception  ol  tliree 
men,  were  bound  ;  the  old  pilot  and  captain  were 
locked  in  a  cabin,  at  the  door  of  which  a  man  stood 
sentry ;  and  the  ship's  head  was  turned  seaward. 
The  convicts  then  held  a  short  consultation,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  ordered  four  of  the  crew  and 
the  pilot  to  be  brought  on  deck,  to  be  lowered  into 
the  whale-boat  by  which  they  had  themselves  come 
to  the  ship,  and  turned  adrift.  When  this  was 
done,  the  captain  and  the  remainder  of  his  crew, 
now  reduced  to  six,  were  brought  together,  and  in- 
formed by  Black  Dick  —  for  the  leader  of  the  ruffians 
was  the  notorious  bushranger,  —  that  they  were 
going  to  California,  that  resistance  on  the  part  of 
anybody  would  be  punished  by  instant  death,  but 
that  if  these  sailors  would  work  willinglv,  they 
should  be  well  treated.  The  same  night  the  ship 
ran  out  of  Storm  Bay,  and  bv  daylight  was  out  of 
sight  of  land.  The  poor  sailors,  who  were  expect- 
ing a  run  on  land  after  their  monotonous  voyage, 
had  a  three  months'  journey  before  them,  with  the 
certainty  of  no  pay  at  the  end,  and  the  probability 
of  hard  treatment  in  the  mean  time. 

A  week  had  passed  by.  Tlie  captain's  wound 
almost  completely  disabled  him.  He  was  treated 
with   the   utmost  harshness   by  Black   Dick,  and 
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would  in  all  probability  have  been  knocked  on  the 
head,  or  thn)wn  overboard,  but  for  the  fact  that 
nobody  else  knew  so  thorouj^hly  how  to  work  the 
ship.  The  mate,  a  clever  Yorkshireraan,  with  very 
little  to  say,  but  that  little  always  to  th»!  purpose, 
acquiesced  apparently  in  what  could  not  be  helpetl. 
Black  Dick  even  seemed  to  have  taken  a  likinj;  to 
him.  The  Hobart-town  lad,  who  had  a  c^od  word 
from  every  sailor  on  board,  was,  however,  mortally 
hated  by  the  convict  leader,  who  resented  every 
time  he  met  him  the  lad's  brave  resistance  to  him 
on  the  day  of  capture.  The  lad  could  steer  well, 
was  particularly  useful  aloft,  and  was  altogether 
much  too  valuable  in  helping  the  lazy  rascals  who 
had  been  deputed  to  do  the  work  of  the  men 
turned  adrift,  to  be  murdered  outright.  Still,  he 
was  terribly  ill-used.  He  was  called  up  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  ni^ht  to  do  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  work.  If  a  sail  wanted  reefing, 
poor  Charley  had  to  go  whether  the  summons  were 
in  his  watch  or  not.  \Mule  everybody  else  had  a 
certain  number  of  hours'  sleep,  he  was  pretty  certain 
to  be  disturbed  in  his,  ana  might  think  himself 
fortunate  if  he  got  half  the  allotted  time.  The 
convicts  themselves  followed  their  captain's  ex- 
ample, and  this  the  more  readily,  because  they 
saw  that  the  latter  rather  liked  to  see  them  ill-use 
the  lad. 

A  fortnight  more  passed,  and  the  ship  had  made 
good  progi*es8  into  tlie  Pacific.  She  was  reaching 
the  latitude  of  the  Fijis.  Nothing  of  importance 
had  (K'ciured  on  board.  Black  Dick  had  chosen  to 
tortiu-e  poor  Charley.  One  day  he  had  hun  hoisted 
with  a  rope  under  his  arms  up  to  tlie  cross-trees, 
and  kept  there  until  he  lainted.  At  another  time, 
he  was  sent  aloft  on  a  cold  night,  and  kept  there, 
just  as  he  had  turned  out  of  his  berth,  until  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  so  cold  that  it  was  only  with  the 
aid  of  the  mate,  who  got  well  cursed  for  his  pains, 
that  the  lad  reached  the  deck.  Nobody  else  would 
have  dared  to  give  him  a  helping  hand ;  but,  as  I 
have  5aid,  the  mate  had  mJide  himself  rather  a 
favorite  with  Black  Dick.  He  had  done  what  he 
could  for  poor  Charley,  had  given  him  many  an 
encouraging  word,  had  warded  off  many  a  blow, 
but,  as  he  brought  the  lad  down  the  companion,  it 
seenied  that  he  too  was  deserting  hini ;  for  he 
whispered  into  his  ear,  not  words  of  consolation, 
but  a  command  and  a  threat :  "  You  must  not  say 
anything  about  our  relationship,  or  I  shall  let  them 
do  what  they  like  with  you." 

Charley  was  a  distant  connection  of  the  mate's 
wife.  AVhat  did  the  mate  mean  by  thus  wishing 
tliat  all  connection  between  them  should  be  un- 
known ? 

And  the  captain  all  this  time,  what  of  him  ? 
He  was  at  first  ";l<x)ray  and  sulky  :  the  pain  from 
the  wound,  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  received  seemed  to  leave  him  time  for 
nothing  else  than  grumbling.  He  was  compelled 
to  assist  tlie  mate  in  taking  the  ship's  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  Black  Dick  was  cunning  enough  to 
watch  very  jealously  that  there  was  no  connivance 
bet^^'een  them  wliich  might  run  them  into  danger- 
ous waters. 

And  then,  as  the  days  drew  on,  the  captain  re- 
covered to  some  extent  his  health  and  spirits. 
Night  after  night  he  saw  the  convicts  take  alternate 
rounds  of  carousing,  until  he  sometimes  believed 
and  almost  hoped  that  they  would  set  the  Miiry  Ann 
on  five.  And  then  tliere  would  return  the  great 
hope  of  freedom  ;  the  desire  to  shake  off  these  scoun- 


drels, and,  if  possible,  bring  them  to  justice.  He 
wished  that  tney  might  meet  with  a  man-of-war, 
English,  French,  or  American,  he  did  not  care 
which.  If  they  should  board  him,  he  would  de- 
nounce the  men,  even  though  he  should  be  shot  that 
very  moment.  He  hated  them  for  the  way  they 
treated  poor  Charley.  He  wished  that  they  would 
all  get  drunk  together,  and  give  him  a  chance  of 
making  off  in  a  boat.  But  they  were  much  too  care- 
ful for  that,  —  would  not  even  allow  him  to  be  too 
long  with  any  of  his  old  crew  ;  and  the  mate,  whom 
he  saw  necessarily  a  good  deal  eveiy  day,  seemed 
to  have  quite  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  lie  was  a 
rare  hand  at  whale-fishing,  but  no  match  at  plotting 
against  Black  Dick.  He  had  made  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions to  the  mate,  to  seize  the  ship,  to  have  a 
boat  lowered  under  some  easily  feigned  pretence, 
and  to  get  away  in  the  night.  But  the  cold-hearted 
mate  had  only  shaken  his  head,  and  said  that  it 
could  not  be  done. 

"  Wait,"  he  had  said ;  "  things  may  turn  out  right. 
Take  it  easy  till  they  do." 

And  meantime  the  mate  himself,  who  seemed^he 
friend  of  the  bushranger,  and  was  believed  to  be 
so  by  all  on  board  except  by  the  ship's  carpenter, 
who  had  known  him  from  his  babyhood,  was  simply 
playing  his  own  part.  A  day  or  two  had  convinced 
him  that  it  was  altogether  useless  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  active  opposition.  It  was  doubtiul 
whether  all  the  six  men  who  remained  of  the  ship's 
crew  could  be  trusted,  —  even  if  they  could,  they 
were  quite  powerless  against  the  suspicious  and 
well-armed  convicts.  He  knew  quite  well,  from  his 
Van  Dieman's  Land  experience,  that  these  bush- 
rangers would  not  hesitate  at  the  murder  of  them 
all,  if  they  had  anything  to  gain  thereby.  Nay,  he 
believed  that  they  would  put  such  a  design  into 
execution  immediately,  but  for  the  necessity  they 
were  under  of  having  men  to  manage  the  ship.  He 
saw,  therefore,  that  the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to 
make  himself  necessary  to  them.  Thus  it  was  that 
within  a  week  he  had  convinced  Black  Dick  that 
they  coidd  do  nothing  without  him,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  retain  the  captain,  in  order  to  do  some 
of  the  calculation  required  for  the  navigation. 

At  last  Black  Dick  told  him  his  plans.  They 
were  to  go  to  California,  to  sell  the  ship,  and  make 
off  with  the  money.  The  Yorkshireman  coolly 
turned  round  to  the  bushranger,  looked  liim  steadi- 
ly in  the  face,  and  asked  him  how  much  he  was  to 
be  paid  for  his  trouble. 

The  busluranger  was  surprised,  and,  aft«r  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  burst  into  a  short  laugh.  "  Tliat  's 
what  I  call  cool  "  ;  but  he  was  pleased  at  the  cool- 
ness, nevertheless.  When  he  named  a  sum,  the 
matt^  stood  out  for  a  higher,  until  at  length  a  bar- 
gain was  struck. 

The  bargain  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  cap- 
tain, the  latter  resolved  to  denounce  the  mate  as  an 
accomplice  whene^■er  he  should  have  the  chance. 
The  poor  captain  was  much  too  simple  and  straight- 
forward a  sailor  to  make  out  what  was  going  on  in 
the  brain  of  his  mate. 

California  being  the  destination,  the  mate  thought 
it  best,  after  thinking  the  matter  over,  to  persuade 
Black  Diek  that  the  likt'liest  way  of  evading  sus- 
picion was  to  go  in  with  oil.  But  the  Marj'  Ann 
was  clean.  The  bushranger  pointed  out  to  the 
mate,  when  he  suggested  that  they  should  trj-  to 
catch  a  fish  or  two,  that  they  had  ix-en  returning 
to  Hobart-town  without  oil,  and  naturally  asked 
why  they  coald  not  go  in  the  same  condition  into 
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San  Francisco,  the  capital  of  Califoi-nia.  The  mate 
[Minted  out  that  the  ship  belonged  to  Hobart- 
town,  tliat  it  was  natural  thev  sliould  go  there,  in 
ordtT  to  see  their  friends,  and  give  an  account  to 
the  owners  of  the  ship ;  but  that  in  California,  the 
cireumstaQce  of  a  southern  ^hip  going  so  far  out 
of  her  coiurse  would  be  susj)icious.  However,  the 
mate  did  not  press  his  point ;  he  was  not  very 
certain  that  any  good  end  could  be  gained  by  it. 
Uis  moderation  and  want  of  eagerness  made  the 
bushranger  tblnk  the  more  favorably  of  the  plan, 
and  at  length  determine  that  the  advice  should  be 
taken. 

When  the  captain  learned  that  tlie  ship  was 
to  be  put  a  little  out  of  her  course  in  order  that 
they  might  come  upon  whaling-ground,  his  spirits 
improved  wonderfully.  The  old  fisher's  instinct 
awakened  in  him  at  once. 

Evervthing  was  got  ready  for  the  purposes  of  the 
chase.  The  men  were  told  that  their  best  chance 
of  getting  safely  into  San  Francisco  was  to  take 
with  them  a  cargo  which  should  give  them  the 
appearance  of  having  been  about  a  lawful  pursuit. 
I  don't  know  what  was  in  the  mate's  head  at  the 
time  he  made  the.  suggestion  which  had  been 
adopted,  or  whether  he  had  formed  any  definite 
plan.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  had  not.  Possibly 
he  thought  that  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  was 
the  gaining  of  time.  He  knew  that  the  colonial 
government  would  be  quite  certain  to  send  a  man- 
of-war  after  them,  and  that  the  pursuer  would  most 
likely  think  California  was  the  proposed  destina- 
tion of  the  runaways.  On  the  other  hand,  to  meet 
with  whales  they  would  have  to  go  somewhat  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  to  California,  because,  though 
landsmen  are  generally  imaware  of  the  fact,  ships 
usually  keep  within  very  narrow  tracks,  and  very 
seldom  strike  out  a  new  course  for  themselves. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the 
ordinary  track,  the  mate  considered  it  probable 
that  on  the  whaling-ground  they  might  meet  with 
other  vessels,  by  the  help  of  which  he  might  get  a 
chance  of  sending  a  message  to  an  English  man-of- 
war. 

The  captain  was  in  high  glee  at  the  prospect  of 
sport.  The  mate  took  everything  very  easily,  as 
everybody  thought,  and  meantime  was  puzzling 
his  brains  as  to  what  course  he  should  adopt  to 
make  other  people  aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
on  board  the  Mary  Ann. 

In  a  few  days,  the  joyful  cry  was  heard  an- 
nouncing that  a  fish  was  in  sight.  A  boat  was 
lowered ;  the  captain  was  ])laced  in  it,  with  an 
equal  number  of  ex-convicts  and  ordinary  sailors 
as  his  crew.  The  convicts,  however,  carried 
pLstols ;  for  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
trust  the  rest.  I  need  not  describe  the  chase. 
Melville  has  done  it  so  well,  that  it  is  almost  pre- 
sumption in  any  one  else  to  attempt  it.  Tliey  were 
successful.  The  convicts  soon  became  enamored 
of  its  exciti'inent,  its  fine  sport,  and  the  risk.  It 
was  as  exciting  as  busliranginor,  and  quite  as  dan- 
gerous. Then,  too,  they  had  from  one  day's  work 
obtained  threi;  hundi'ed  }K)unds'  worth  of  oil.  A  few 
such  days'  work,  and  they  would  have  something 
to  sell  when  they  reached  California.  The  latter 
was  the  argument  which  told  most  on  some  of  the 
men  ;  but  Black  Dick  shook  his  head.  He  wanted 
to  be  in  port  before  it  was  at  all  likely  that  any 
news  of  their  capture-  of  the  vessel  had  preceded 
them. 

A  day  or  two  more  of  such  sport  as  they  had  had, 


and  they  could  go  into  California  with  a  good  pre- 
tence. 

The  next  day,  as  an  observation  showing  tlieir  posi- 
tion ha«l  been  entered,  while  the  captaiij  was  mark- 
ing their  latitude  and  longitude  on  the  chart,  ac- 
cording to  the  daily  custom  on  board  ship,  the  mate 
took  advantage  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the 
bushranger  —  who,  although  he  put  more  tnist  in 
the  mate  than  in  anybody  else,  yet  never  allowed 
the  observations  to  be  taken,  or  the  entries  in  the 
log  or  on  the  chart  to  be  entered,  out  of  his  pres- 
ence —  to  make  him  notice  how  near  they  would 
be. to  a  certain  island,  which  was  then  one  of  the 
naval  stations  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  poor  lad  Charley  continued  to  be  ill-treated. 
Every  kind  of  petty  oppression  which  the  ill-will 
of  bad  men  could  suggest  was  heaped  ujjon  him. 
His  life  was  a  long  misery.  He  had  insufficient 
food  and  insufficient  rest ;  he  was  rope's-ended  -wiih- 
out  the  smallest  compunction  ;  he  was  exposed  to 
all  weathers,  and  was  at  every  ruffian's  beck  and 
caU. 

Next  day,  another  whale  was  sighted.  The  boat 
.was  lowered,  a  similar  crew  placed  in  her,  and  the 
pursidt  began.  The  fish  (as  the  whale  —  in  de- 
fiance of  natm-alists  —  is  called  by  the  sailors)  led 
them  a  long  chase,  so  long  that  they  lost  sight  of 
the  ship  altogether,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Mary  Ann  followed  in  the  direction  which  they 
had  taken,  they  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  their  way  back. 

The  late  return,  however,  suggested  a  plan  to  the 
mate  which  he  thought  might  be  put  into  execution. 
If  the  captain,  when  steering  the  whaler,  could 
again  manage  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  he 
might  contrive  not  to  be  seen  again,  and  to  make 
his  way  to  that  island,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  find  an  English  man-of-war. 

There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
captain  was  not  the  man  who  could  readily  take  a 
hint ;  he  must  be  directly  communicated  with. 
Accordingly,  as  the  ship's  calculations  were  being 
made  next  day,  when  the  mate  was  asked  by  the 
captain  to  check  his  working,  the  former  wrote 
upon  the  slate :  "  Lose  yourself,  and  make  off  for 
the  island."  The  captain  had  the  sense,  after  read- 
ing the  message,  to  turn  the  slate,  and  take  the 
opportunity  of  afterwards  rubbing  out  the  writing 
without  arousing  the  suspicion  of  the  contact  cap- 
tain, Avho  had  been  seated  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cabin  table  while  this  had  been  going  on. 

When  the  ship's  position  was  marked  on  the 
chart,  the  mate  laid  his  rule  quite  naturally  on  the 
course  which  would  lead  from  the  spot  the  ship 
then  occupied  to  the  island.  "  West-by-north 
exactly,"  was  the  involuntary  remai'k  of  the  caj)- 
tain. 

That  same  day  the  boat  was  manned  again.  The 
crew  was  comjwsed  of  three  convicts  —  who,  ac- 
cording to  custom  and  for  fear  of  an  attack,  were 
armed  —  and  five  of  the  crew  of  the  Mary  Ann. 
Charley  was  put  in,  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  the 
harpoon-thrower  at  the  oar,  when  the  whale  had 
been  reached. 

From  the  moment  they  left  the  ship,  the  mate  de- 
termined that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  get  the 
Mar}'  Ann  under  the  notice  of  the  man-of-war  on 
the  station.  He  went  below,  leaving  the  bushran- 
ger in  charge,  in  order  that  he  might  have  tlie  sleep 
to  which,  in  the  ordinary  i-outine  of  the  ship's  work, 
he  was  entitled.  Before  getting  into  his  berth  he 
gave  one  more  look  seaward,  and  thotigh  he  could 
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not  bj  this  time  see  the  lx>at,  he  saw  something  else 
which  he  thon^ht  would  favor  his  purpose.  The 
boat  had  started  to  go  in  a  westerly  direction,  that, 
of  course,  being  the  direction  in  which  the  whale 
had  b<'on  seen  ;  the  mate,  however,  saw  now,  what 
perhaps  no  one  else  obperve<l,  — certainly  none  of 
the  tonvicts,  —  that  the  school  of  whales  had  turned 
south,  and  must  have  long  since  caused  the  men  in 
the  boat,  which  could  not  be  seen  from  the  ship's- 
deck,  to  alter  her  course.  Ordinarily,  the  ship,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  follow  gently  to  the  west, 
so  as  to  aid  the  boat,  would  have  altered  her  course, 
and  gone  when*  occasional  clouds  of  spray  showed 
tliat  the  whales  had  gone.  The  mate,  however,  did 
not  want  the  ship's  course  altered,  and  so  went  to 
sleep  with  a  contented  mind.  Two  hours  later  he 
came  on  deck,  asked  Black  Dick — ;who  had  con- 
stituted himself  captain  in  the  mean  time  —  wheth- 
er anything  had  been  seen  of  the  boat ;  learned  that 
no  one  hacl  observed  her,  but  that  she  was  supposed 
to  be  but  a  little  way  ahead ;  and  then  expressed 
his  fear  that,  from  a  slight  change  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  wind,  the  whales  might  have  led  the 
boat  in  another  direction.  The  bushranger  was  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  suggestion,  because  he  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  boat's  crew,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  almost  necessary  to  have  some  of  the  five  sea- 
men who  were  in  her  to  manage  the  vessel.  The 
day  drew  to  a  close,  and  no  signs  of  the  boat  were 
to  be  seen.  A  man  was  sent  to  the  mast-head  to 
keep  a  lookout,  but  he  could  see  nothing  of  her. 
The  mate  advised  that  they  should  lie  to  for  the 
night,  and  keep  lights  burning  at  the  mast-head. 
He  felt  that  this  could  safely  be  done  for  his  piu-- 
pose,  as  he  believed  the  boat  to  be  considerably  dis- 
tant from  them.  One  suggestion  was  so  reasonable 
that  it  covered  the  other.  Accordingly,  the  ship 
lay  to.  Tlie  crew  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  boat 
would  be  witli  them  by  morning.  Morning  came, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  her.  Black  Dick  grew 
anxious  ;  so,  too,  did  the  mate.  A  consultation  was 
held,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  cruise  about  during  the  day,  and  keep  a  look- 
out for  the  missing  boat.  The  mate  took  good  care 
that  they  should  make  long  tacks  northward,  and 
very  short  ones  southward.  The  landsmen  were 
quite  unable  to  see  anything  suspicious  in  what  was 
being  dorie :  and  the  sailors  were  quite  content,  as 
they  generally  are,  to  trust  undoubtingly  the  man- 
agement of  the  ship  to  their  superior  oHicer.  Ajv 
j)arently,  the  shin  was  making  a  series  of  irregular 
circles  round  a  given  point ;  really,  she  was  making 
a  series  of  ellipses  round  a  point^  which  was  mov- 
ing at  each  ellipse  more  to  the  north.  Ellipse  after 
ellipse  was  made,  and  as  the  hours  passed  away, 
looks  more  and  more  anxious  were  cast  round  the 
horizon  :  .still  the  boat  was  not  to  be  seen. 
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LADY  PALMERSTON. 

Amoxo  the  pictures  at  Panshanger,  the  sen*  of 
Earl  Cow]M3r  in  Hertfordshire,  is  one  by  Sir  Job^Kia 
Reynolds  of  more  than  common  excellence,  repre- 
senting two  iKjys  seated  or  half-n-clining  on  the 
trunk  of  a  felled  tree,  and  a  young  lady  of  more 
tender  years  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  her  hand. 
Tliis  picture  possesses  an  interest  far  beyond  what 
it  may  derive  from  being  one  of  the  last  great 
works  of  the  master;  the  figures  are  portraits  of 
William  Lamb,  second  Lord  Melljoume,  Frederic 
Lamb,  third  Ix)rd  Melbourne,  and  Amelia  Lamb, 
Viscountess   Palmerston,  who    died  on   Saturday 


last.*  The  eldest  of  those  boys  grew  up  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  and  the  girl 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  ;  the  superiority 
in  each  instance  being  rather  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously arrived  at  than  asserted,  rather  conceded 
than  compelled.  The  brother  rose  to  be  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  without  commanding  elo- 
quence or  lofty  ambition,  lazily  and  loungingly  as 
it  were,  by  the  spontaneous  display  of  fine  natural 
abilities,  by  frankness,  manliness,  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  countrymen,  and  good  sense.  The 
sister  became  the  undisputed  leader  of  English  soci- 
ety, equally  without  apparent  effort;  without  aim- 
ing at  the  fame  of  a  wit,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  or 
that  of  a  beauty,  like  Madame  de  Recamier,  or  of 
that  of  a  party  idol,  like  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  ;  -vvithout  once  overstepping  by  »«fcair's 
breadth  the  prc^r  province  of  her  sex ;  by  4le  un- 
forced development  of  the  most  exquisitely  feminine 
qualities,  by  grace,  refinement,  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition, womanly  sympathies,  instinctive  insight  into 
character,  tact,  temper,  and  —  wonderful  to  relate 
—  heart- 
Lady  Palmerston,  bom  in  1787,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peniston,  first  Lord  Mellwume.  Her  motner 
was  the  sister  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  the  father  of 
Lady  Noel  Byron,  and  Lady  Palmerston  was  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  personal, 
especially  mental,  gifts  and  qualities  are  usually 
inherited  through  the  mother.  Lady  Melbourne 
exercised  a  marked  influence  over  a  large  circh;  of 
distinguished  acquaintance.  Lord  Byron  alludes 
to  her  in  1813  as  "  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in  my 
life,  and  the  cleverest  woman."  In  1818  he  writes : 
"  The  time  is  past  when  I  could  feel  lor  the 
dead,  or  I  should  feel  for  the  death  of  Lady  Mel- 
bourne, the  best,  the  kindest,  the  ablest  female  I 
ever  knew,  old  or  young." 

Lady  Palmerston's  childliood  and  girlhood  must 
be  supposed  to  have  passed  like  those  of  other 
young  ladies  of  her  rank,  and  her  education,  except 
Avhat  must  have  accrued  imperceptibly  from  mater- 
nal influences,  to  be  the  same.  Female  education 
did  not  then  a.im  at  crowding  the  memory  with  what 
is  called  useful  knowledge ;  its  chief  objects  were 
grace  and  accomplishments,  and  the  results  were 
seen  in  individuality  and  variety  of  character,  in 
the  freer  development  of  the  natural  faculties,  in 
greater  ease,  freshness,  and  elasticity.  Women  of 
quality  differed  like  their  hand^vriting,  which  is 
now  uniform  and  generic  instead  of  personal  and 
peculiar.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  broad  infertnce  we 
should  draw  from  the  many  bright  illustrations  that 
have  sHr>'ived  to  our  day,  beginning  %vith  the  one 
who  has  given  occasion  for  these  remarks.  The 
first  event  in  her  life  requiring  notice  was  her  mar- 
riage with  Earl  Cowper,  in  1805.  She  then  imme- 
diately took  her  place  in  the  brilliant  galaxy  of 
beautiful  and  accomplished  women  of  rank  who 
continued  to  form  the  chief  ornament  of  the  British 
Court  during  successive  reigns,  till  they  were  grad- 
ually replaced,  not  outshone,  by  a  younger,  not 
fairer  or  more  fascinating,  race.  It  was  about  the 
perioil  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  visits  to  London, 
in  1814-15,  that  these  ladies,  as  if  by  a  common 
understanding,  concentrated  their  attractions ;  and 
it  was  during  Uiese  two  eventful  years,  when  tlie 
metrojjolis  glittered  with  stars,  ribands,  and  bright 
eyes,  that,  conspicuous  in  her  own  despite,  among 
the  gay  atul   dazzling  throng  was   the  charming 
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Lady  Cowper,  like  "  p-ace  put  in  action,"  whose 
soilness  was  as  seductive  as  her  joyousness:  — 

"  WhoM  laugh,  full  of  mirth,  without  any  control 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rang  from  her  soul." 

Yet  that  thron^j  comprised  Sarah,  Countess  of  Jer- 
sey, Corisandra,  Countess  of  Tankerviile,  Mary 
Isabella,  Ducliess  of  Rutland,  Lady  Charlotte  Camp% 
bell,  and  a  lon<?  array  of  formidable  competitors. 
One  result  or  product  of  this  period  was  the  insti- 
tution of  Almack's.  On  the  introduction  of  ([uad- 
rilles  and  waltzes  after  the  peace,  grown-up  peojjle 
had  to  learn  their  dancing  over  again,  and  a  high- 
born party  met  daily  for  that  purpose  at  Devon- 
shire House,  where  it  was  agreed  to  establish  a 
series.<of  subscription  balls  on  the  cheapest  and 
mostawtricted  plan.  Lady  Cowper  was  one  of  the 
first  i^ip  patronesses,  and  during  her  long  tenure  of 
power  (tor  it  was  power)  in  that  capacity,  her  in- 
fluence was  uniformly  exerted  to  modify  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  her  colleagues. 

Iler  fond  admiration  for  her  brother  William  and 
the  jealous  watch  which  she  kept  over  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  last  leave  little  doubt  tliat  she  was  no 
indifferent  or  unappreciating  observer  of  the  minis- 
terial adventures,  or  misadventiu-es,  of  her  political 
Mends  before  or  after  their  accession  to  office  in 
1830.  But  what  may  be  called  her  public  life 
dates  from  1839,  when  she  married  Lord  Palnier- 
ston,  Lord  Cowper  having  died  in  1837.  Yet  no 
one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  herself  if, 
at  that  time,  she  had  been  told  that  she  was  about 
to  begin  a  career  which,  in  any  sense,  could  be 
called  public.  A  celebrat^'d  writer  (Madame  Ilalin 
Hahn)  declares  her  sex  incapable  of  the  sustained 
pursuit  of  an  elevated  object  for  its  own  sake. 
"  When  a  woman's  heart  is  touched,  when  it  is 
moved  by  love,  then  the  electric  spark  is  com- 
municated and  the  fire  of  inspiration  flares  up ;  but 
even  then  she  desires  no  more  than  to  suffer  or  die 
for  what  she  loves.  That  woman  remains  to  be 
born  who  is  capable  of  interesting  herself  for  an 
abstract  idea."  Lady  Palmerston  formed  no  ex- 
ception to  this  theory.  The  motive  power  in  her 
case  waa  love  of  her  husband ;  it  was  her  intense 
interest  in  him  and  in  his  political  fortunes  that 
made  her  a  politician ;  her  source  of  inspiration  was 
not  an  abstract  idea  or  j^rinciple,  but  the  man.  To 
})lace  him  and  keep  him  in  what  she  thought  liis 
proper  position  ;  to  make  people  see  him  as  she  saw 
him  ;  to  bring  lukewarm  friends,  carping  rivals,  or 
exasperated  adversaries  witliin  the  genial  atmos- 
phere of  his  conversation  ;  to  tone  down  opposition 
and  conciliate  support,  —  this  was  thenceforth  the 
fixed  purpose  and  master  passion  of  her  life. 

If  she  had  deliberately  set  about  the  formation' 
of  a  Kdloii  for  an  interested  end,  the  probability  is 
that  she  would  have  failed,  as  so  many  equally 
(jitalified  by  birth  and  fortune  have  failed  both  be- 
fore and  since,  Ironi  not  understanding  the  delicate 
structure  of  our  society,  which  will  neither  be  led 
nor  forced,  professedlv  and  ostensibly.  The  grand 
attraction  of  Holland  ilouse,  Lansdownt^  House,  and 
Devonshire  House  in  the  olden  time  was  the  con- 
viction that  these  princely  residences  were  open  to 
merit  of  every  sort,  that  the  noble  owners  natl  a 
genuine  relish  for  intellectual  eminence,  and  cor- 
dially sympathized  with  the  artists,  men  of  letters, 
and  others  of  pu'^b'  personal  distinction  who  were 
Uieir  guests.  The  attraction  of  Lady  Palmerston's 
union  at  its  commencement  was  the  mixed,  yet  se- 
lect and  refined,  character  of  tlie  assemblage,  the 


result  of  that  exquisite  taot  and  high  breeding 
which  secured  her  the  full  benefits  of  exclusiveness 
without  its  drawbacks.  Tlie  diplomatic  cori)3 
eagerly  congregated  at  the  house  of  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Aflairs.  So  did  the  pohticians ;  the 
leading  members  of  tlie  fine  world  were  her  habit- 
ual associates  ;  and  the  grand  difficulty  of  her  self- 
appointed '  task  lay  in  recruiting  from  among  the 
.rising  celebrities  of  public  life,  fashion,  or  literature. 
From  the  time  Lord  Palmerston  became  Prime 
Minister  she  grew  less  particular  and  discriminat- 
ing, and  although  the  current  story  of  her  "  gilded 
cards,"  which  never  were  gilded,  was  grossly  exag- 
gerated, a  limited  number  of  invitations  were  occa- 
sionally distributed  with  direct  reference  to  votes. 
But  so  many  were  simultaneously  distributed  from 
higher  motives  that  the  tone  and  complexion  of  tlie 
company  remained  substantially  unchanged.  She 
had  a  marked  predilection  for  youth  and  beauty, 
along  witli  an  equally  marked  dislike  to  vulgarity 
and  ungainliness.  She  would  have  "  those  two 
pretty  girls " ;  and  she  would  not  have  "  that  fat 
Avoman  with  her  ugly  daughters,"  although  the  fat 
woman  was  the  wile  of  a  county  member,  and  the 
two  pretty  girls  had  neither  father  nor  brother  in 
cither  House.  The  elite  of  the  London  world  were 
invariably  asked  without  regard  to  polities,  and  the 
most  liberal  hospitality  was  extended  to  all  foreign- 
ers of  note,  iter  visiting  book  was  kept  as  re";u- 
larly  as  a  merchant's  ledger.  So  long  as  her  health 
allowed,  she  made  a  point  of  filling  up  her  cards 
with  her  own  hand,  and  she  knew  exactly  whom 
she  had  invited  for  each  of  her  alternate  nights. 
She  used  to  say  that  she  rarely  gave  a  large  party 
Avithout  its  being  attended  by  three  or  four  persons 
not  invited  for  the  night  or  not  invited  at  all.  But 
not  a  shade  of  manner  on  her  jiart  betrayed  her 
recollection  of  the  fact. 

"  If,"  she  would  say,  "  it  amused  them  to  come, 
they  were  quite  welcome."  Indeed,  her  good  na- 
ture was  inexhaustible,  nor  was  it  ever  known  to 
give  way  under  any  extent  of  forwardness  or  tire- 
someness. The  quintessence  of  high  breeding  is 
never  to  ruffle,  oSend,  or  mortify,  —  never  to  cause 
an  unpleasant  feeling  by  a  tone,  a  gesture,  or  a 
word ;  and,  instead  of  interrupting  or  abruptly  quit- 
ting wearisome  or  pushing  visitors,  she  would  listen 
till  they  ceased  of  their  own  accord  or  were  super- 
seded and  went  away. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  sensibility  and 
impressibility  are  destroyed  or  blunted  by  advanc- 
ing years.  But  on  a  calm  analysis  of  the  alleged 
instances,  it  will  be  found  that,  where  fancy  and 
feeling  are  supposed  to  have  decayed  or  died  out, 
they  never,  in  point  of  fact,  existed.  Tlie  flash  and 
exuberance  of  youtliful  spirits  were  mistaken  for 
them.  Lady  Palmerston  never  lost  her  wonderful 
freshness.  Her  impressions  were  as  lively,  her 
sjuipatliies  as  warm,  her  affections  iis  expant-ive, 
when  she  had  passed  eighty  as  when,  in  oj^ening 
womanhood,  she  was  i>elting  flowers  or  rowing 
on  the  lake  at  Brocket,  or  plaj-fully  proposing  to 
bound  over  the  billiard-table  at  Petworth.  Famil- 
iar topics  did  not  weary  her,  nor  sfrange  repel. 
She  felt  the  same  vivid  interest  in  things  and  peo- 
ple, old  and  young,  as  if  she  was  just  entering  life  ; 
and  tliis  enviable  laculty — be  it  remembered  to 
her  immortal  honor  —  was  retained  through  sixty 
years  of  })omps  and  vanities,  of  luxurv  and  flattery, 
of  social  and  political  scheming,  of  alternative  ela- 
tion and  despondency,  of  all  that  is  most  factitious, 
most  illusion-destroying,  most  demoralizing  in  what 
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serious  people  ^hun,  renounce,  di-nounce,  antl  tle- 
precate  as  "  tlie  world." 

Is  it  a  boon  or  a  penance  to  be  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  that  kindly  law  of  nature,  which  makes 
those  whose  pilgrimage  through  life  has  been  pro- 
longed beyond  the  common  span  comparatively  in- 
sensible to  the  gradual  dropping-off  of  their  early 
companions  on  the  way  ?  Latly  Palmerston  was 
saddened  and  depressed  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Tankerville,  followed  by  that  of  an- 
other cherished  friend,  Lady  Willoughby,  to  an  ex- 
tent that  caused  serious  apprehension  for  her  health. 
The  morning  of  a  grand  dinner  to  the  Italian  Princes 
at  Cambridge  House,  Lady  Tankerville  was  taken 
ill  and  unable  to  be  present.  The  moment  the 
partv  broke  up  Lady  Palmerston,  without  waiting 
for  her  carriage,  got  into  a  hack  cab  and  hurried 
off  to  the  bedside  of  the  invalid  in  Hertford  Street. 
Whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  once  received 
on  a  cordial  footing  of  intimacy  might  count  secure- 
ly on  her  enduring  regard  and  her  generous  advo- 
cacy il'  required.  She  was  thoroughly  enthusias- 
tically loyal,  and  would  tolerate  no  doubt,  suspi- 
cion, or  depreciation  of  a  friend.  She  was  also  plac- 
able in  the  extreme  towards  tm-friends,  provided 
they  had  not  been  guilty  of  caballing  against  Lord 
Palmerston  or  transgressed  the  limits  of  fair  party 
warfare  in  assailing  him.  Then  a  change  came 
over  her ;  the  patte  de  velours  shot  out  its  claws,  the 
dove  seemed  armed  with  the  beak  and  talons  of  the 
hawk.  One  of  the  most  cutting  letters  of  reproach 
ever  written  was  addressed  by  her  to  the  late  C. 
Greville,  whom  she  valued  and  esteemed,  on  hear- 
ing that  he  had  taken  an  active  and  hostile  part  in 
the  Pacjfio  affair.  Her  anger  was  short-lived.  She 
might  have  taken  for  her  motto  "  Benefits  in  marble, 
injuries  in  dust."  She  never  forsook  a  friend  and 
always  forgave  a  foe. 

Englishwomen  cannot  talk  politics,  properly  so 
called,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  French- 
women, whose  alleged  superiority  is  open  to  doubt. 
The  reason  has  been  already  indicated.  Their  views 
are  purely  personal ;  "  men,  not  measures,"  is  their 
maxim ;  their  thoughts  are  running  on  whether  a 
husband,  a  brother,  or  a  lover  is  to  achieve  distinc- 
tion and  have  a  place.  Lady  Palmerston  never  at- 
tempted or  pretended  to  understand  the  bearings 
of  a  complicated  question.  "  You  must  write  that 
down,"  she  would  say  if  a  communication  struck 
her,  "  and  I  will  show  it  to  Lonl  Palmerston  when 
he  comes  in;  or  stay,  perhaps  he  is  not  gone 
out" 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  servant  was  sent  with  a 
scrap  of  paper  or  a  simple  message,  and  the 
summons  was  immediately  obeyed.  Long  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  her  tact,  her  intuition, 
wen;  infallible  in  such  matters.  The  services  of 
the  great  lady  t*)  the  great  statesman  extended  far 
beyond  the  creation  of  a  salon.  What  superficial 
observers  mistook  for  indiscretion  was  eminently 
useful  to  him.  She  always  understood  full  well 
what  she  was  telling,  to  vrhom  she  was  telling  it, 
when  and  where  it  would  be  repeated,  and  whether 
the  repetition  would  do  harm  or  good.  Instead  of 
the  secn't  that  was  betrayed,  it  was  the  feeler  that 
was  put  forth ;  and  no  one  ever  knew  Gmm  or 
through  Lady  Palmerston  what  Lord  Palmerston 
did  not  wish  to  be  knoMm.  His  death  was  a  terri- 
ble shock,  from  which  she  slowly  recovered.  She 
afterwards  expressed  her  belief  that  it  had  actually 
prolonged  her  life.  She  was  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  his  strength  and  faculties  would  break  down 


without  his  being  conscious  of  the  decline.  She  sat 
up  for  him  every  night  when  he  attended  the  House 
oi  Commons,  and  she  was  wearing  herself  away 
with  anxiety. 

She  undertook  the  entire  management  of  the 
household  at  Brocket,  Cambridge  House,  and  Broad- 
lands,  as  well  as  that  of  her  own  property ;  person- 
ally inspecting  the  accounts,  leaving  nothing  to 
agents,  stewards,  or  head  servants,  but  what  fell 
strictly  within  their  respective  departments.  The 
consequence  was  that  she  was  admirably  served, 
and  that  an  air  of  (sase  and  comfort  pervaded  each 
of  her  establishments.  She  kept  a  journal,  which, 
some  time  or  other,  will  furnish  valuable  aids  to 
histor)'. 

She  had  read  a  good  deal  in  a  desultory  way,  and, 
when  roused  to  the  exertion,  could  talk  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  with  a  vigor  and  accuracy  which 
would  have  astonished  those  who  had  only  seen  her 
trifling  gracefully  with  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute, 
the  floating  rumor  or  gossip  of  the  hour.  She  pos- 
sessed a  keen  insight  into  character,  and  was  sin- 
gularly happy  in  convejdng  a  trait  by  an  epithet  or 
a  graphic  sketch  by  a  phrase,  letting  fall  her  felic- 
itous touches  with  an  ease  and  spontaneity  that 
showed  her  unconscious  of  the  gift. 

She  was  rigidly  just  in  her  fixed  estimates  of 
character;  chary,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  her 
preferences ;  mild,  yet  firm,  in  her  disapproval ; 
warm,  but  not  extravagant,  in  her  praise.  Above 
all,  she  never  indulged  in  that  false  enthusiasm  for 
books,  pictures,  or  persons  which  so  oft;en  tries  to  pass 
current  for  the  cream  of  amiability  and  taste.  Her 
name  will  live,  her  memory  will  endure,  indissolu- 
bly  blended  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes 
of  the  social  life  of  England,  with  many  a  sweet 
scene  of  domestic  happiness,  with  many  a  glowing 
image  of  conjugal  and  maternal  love,  with  many  a 
delightful  hour  of  "  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged 
for  power,"  —  with  all  that  is  winning,  high-minded, 
wann-hearted,  —  with  nothinr;  that  is  petty,  ungen- 
erous, ungraceful,  uncharitable,  or  false.  It  has 
been  confidently  predicted  that  the  days  of  the 
(jrande  dame  of  France,  the  great  lady  of  England, 
have  passed  away  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  a^e. 
It  is  certainly  only  by  a  ha])py  accident  that  the 
loss  we  are  now  lamenting  will  be  replaced.  But 
should  an  attempt  be  made  to  mount  the  vacant; 
throne  by  any  duly-qualified  aspirant,  she  will  hit 
upon  no  surer  mode  of  advancing  her  pretensions 
tlian  by  promising  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
admired,  beloved,  and  univereally  regretted  prede- 
cessor. 


A  MONUMENT  TO  NOAH. 

[S]>ecial  Report  to  the  Londoa  Examiner.] 

Ox  Saturday  last  (September  11)  a  large  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Dummheitenburg,  in  flie 
Duchy  of  Ohnehosen,  was  assembh^d  for  the  pur- 
^se  of  celebrating  the  completion  of  a  monument 
to  Noah,  the  hero  of  the  I)eluge.  We  are  hajv- 
py  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  n'port  of 
this  interesting  ceremony.  The  people  of  Ohneho- 
sen are  an  intelligent  and  energetic  race,  and  to 
many  of  them  it  has  long  seemed  a  scandal  and  a  re- 
prosu'h  that  no  monument  should  have  Ix'en  erected 
to  commemorate  the  signal  service  which  Noah  ren- 
dered to  the  world.  To  atone  for  this  neglect, 
there  was  formed  in  1856  a  committee  for  the  pur- 

{x>se  of  urging  the  patriotic  of  all  lands  to  contri- 
)ute  their  subscriptions  to  a  general  fund,  while  ar- 
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chitecLs  were  invited  to  send  in  desifjns  for  the 
proposed  luemorial.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  col- 
lected ;  a  suitable  design  was  prixjured  ;  and  the  in- 
habiuiiits  of  Ohnohoj^en  were  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  success  of  their  efforts,  when  some 
unfortunate  dispute  arose  among  the  subscribers. 
The  work  was  aelayed.  The  i)roject,  besides,  was 
sneered  at  by  surrounding  countries,  who  were  ap- 
parently envious  of  the  glory  which  the  people  of 
Ohnehosen  claimed.  The  design  was  cavilled  at ; 
and  liistorical  puriflts  exclaimed  against  the  notion 
of  representing  Noah  in  a  dress  he  never  wore.  In- 
deed, the  very  existence  of  Noah  became  a  matter 
of  controversy.  Under  these  circumstances  tlie 
erection  of  the  memorial  languished  for  a  while ; 
and  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  year  or  two 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ohnehosen,  feeling  that  tlie 
hali-finished  monument  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Duchy, 
set  vigorously  to  work  to  collect  subscriptions  and 
have  the  erection  completed-  As  already  s^tated, 
the  ceremony  of  banding  over  the  custody  of  the 
monument  to  the  Uladtobrigktit  (town-coimeil)  of 
l)ummheitenburg  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  when 
a  large  number  of  the  populace  was  assembled. 
Unfortunately,  the  proceedings  were  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  heavy  showers  of  rain,  for  which  the 
Duchy  is  rather  celebrated. 

Herr  Biirgermeister  Eselskopf  congratulated  his 
audience  on  the  fivct  that  at  last  justice  had  been 
done  to  a  great  man.  They  were  all  sensible  of 
what  they  owed  to  Noah.  But  for  his  precautions, 
Ohnehosen  would  have  been  at  this  present  moment 
a  howlinw  wilderness.  Not  only  had  he  stocked 
the  world  with  inhabitants,  but  he  had  also  fur- 
nished them  with  beasts  of  burden  wheremtli  to 
lighten  their  labors.  In  short,  Ohnehosen  owed 
everything  to  Noah,  and  yet  not  a  single  step 
had  been  taken  to  honor  his  memory.  They  had 
statues  to  poets,  and  statesmen,  and  warriors,  and 
philanthropists,  but  not  a  stone  in  commemoration 
of  the  father  of  all  these.  He  rejoiced  to  know 
that  it  had  been  reserved  for  Ohnehosen,  —  and 
especially  his  beloved  birthplace  Dummheitenburg, 

—  to  wipe  this  shame  irom  the  forehead  of  the 
universe,  and  on  this  to  him  delightful  occasion 
to  erect  a  certainly  wanted  statue  to  the  never- 
to-be-sufficiently-honored  ancestor  of  the  human 
race. 

Herr  Doctor  Weissenstrumpfen,  author  of  Wan^ 
derschaften  in  der  Lof/ii.;  hoped  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighboring  Duchy,  —  whom  he  did 
not  scruple  to  stigmatize  as  a  race  of  Sadducces, 

—  would  now  cease  their  envious  jibing.  Tliat 
captious  and  pitiful  deprecation  of  a  noble  purpose 
naturally  emanated  from  a  people  whose  history 
was  barren  of  great  names,  and  who  would  be 
incapable  of  hero-worship  if  heroes  they  had.  It 
was  notorious,  also,  that  the  very  writers  whose 
weak  and  contemptible  railler}-  had  been  so  pro- 
fusely showered  over  this  monument,  were  them- 
selves natives  of  Ohnehosen,  —  renegades  whom  no 
ties  of  country  seemed  able  to  bind.  But  in  spite 
of  abuse  and  opposition  the  monument  to  Noah 
was  now  a  great  fact.  Perhaps  his  audience  would 
like  him  to  enter  into  the  (juestion  wliich  had  been 
so  frecjuently  urged  by  the  unbelieving  scribes  of 
the  neighboring  Duchy, — whether  the  hero  whom 
they  had  just  honored  ha<l  done  for  Ohnehosen  as 
much  as  history  chronicled.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, waste  their  time  in  recounting  the  deeds  of 
Noah.  Far  less  would  he  think  of  replying  to 
those   scoffers  who    had   ridiculed   the   notion  of 
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erecting  a  statue  to  a  personage  whose  existence 
had  been  declared  by  sceptics  to  be  mythical.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which 
had  its  corresponding  members  in  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  his  audi- 
ence might  accept  his  solemn  assurance  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  these  reix)rts  on  which  they  founded  their  right 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

Herr  Baumeister  Sackp  Feife  was  proud  of  the 
honor  which  the  people  of  Ohnehosen  had  done 
him  in  commissioning  him  to  design  a  monument 
to  their  common  benefactor.  He  might  explain 
that  the  monument  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
baronial  tower  220  feet  high,  and  36  feet  square. 
Above  the  gateway  was  the  figure  of  the  ark.  A 
spiral  staircase  led  to  the  severe  spacious  chambers 
in  which  it  was  purposed  to  place  collections  of  an- 
tediluvian remains.  On  the  summit  stood  a  short 
pedestal,  on  which  was  placed  a  bronze  figure  of 
Noah  ;  at  each  comer  of  the  pedestal  a  large  and 
beautiful  cabbage,  tlie  emblem  of  Ohnehosen.  He 
would  only  add  that,  having  lost  upwards  of  £  3,000 
by  the  contract  he  would  tlirow  himself  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  honorable  citizens  of  Dummheiten- 
burg. 

The  Graf  von  Keinegroschen,  as  treasurer  of  the 
funds  of  the  Committee,  begged  to  say  that  no  one 
knew  how  arduous  had  been  the  labors  of  that  Com- 
mittee in  getting  sufficient  money  to  complete  the 
monument.  Every  known  means  of  communication 
had  been  used.  Sunday-school  children  had  been 
furnished  with  printed  circulars,  and  had  given 
valuable  aid  in  canvassing  for  sums  not  less  than 
threepence.  It  had  been  proposed  to  accept  sub- 
scriptions of  one  penny;  but,  for  the  honor  of 
Ohnehosen,  the  project  was  quashed.  The  honora- 
ble society  of  waiters,  by  inviting  their  members  to 
canvass  in  the  various  places  of  public  refi^shinent, 
had  likewise  given  notable  assistance.  The  parochial 
schools  had  done  wonders.  The  churches,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  would  not  move  in  the  matter ;  while 
the  imiversities  kept  superciliously  aloof.  It  was 
better,  however,  that  such  a  work  should  be  under- 
taken and  completed  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  was  to  them  that  he  desired  to  return 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Committee  for  their  spir- 
ited, their  noble  co-operation. 

Several  other  speeches  were  delivered,  of  less  im- 
portance. The  custody  of  the  monuiuont  was  then 
formally  handed  over  to  the  Biirgermeisterof  Dumm- 
heitenburg, and  the  public  proceedings  tenninated. 
Afterwards  a  dinner,  given  by  the  Committee,  took 
place  in  the  town-hall,  nothing  but  local  wines  and 
dishes  being  placed  on  the  table.  The  completion 
of  the  statue  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  boon  to 
the  people  of  Ohnehosen.  It  will  cause  much 
wrangling  to  cease,  and  will  greatly  relieve  the 
minds  of  those  who  first  projected  the  scheme ; 
while  it  confers  upon  the  EKichy  a  handsome  pub- 
lic ornament,  which  will  soon  doubtless  prove  an 
attraction  to  the  sightrseers  of  Europe. 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  report  a  notification 
of  the  singular  fact  that  on  the  very  day  when  the 
people  of  Ohnehosen  were  doing  honor  to  Noah, 
a  number  of  persons  were  en^ged  in  celebrating 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  at 
Stirling.  There  is  much  comfort  in  observing  that 
neglecttMl  heroes  are  now  beginning  to  get  their 
due  ;  and  we  beg  to  suggest  that  Brian  Boroihme 
Ossian,  and  Adam  be  added  to  the  list  of  persons 
"  deserving  of  a  statue." 
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ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH.* 

It  18  difficult  in  the  brief  space  of  a  review  to  do 
justice  to  a  man's  memory,  wnen  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  <Tr(!at  deal  of  rathtr  remarkable  verse,  yet 
without  winninor  the  assured  reputation  of  a  jKXJt, 
and  many  thou;'htful  papers  on  a  fairly  wide  range 
of  subjects,  without  bein;;  much  of  a  litterateur  or 
philosopher  either.  If  this  is  difficult  to  do  at  all, 
It  is  nearly  impossible,  while  his  death  is  still  re- 
cent, to  do  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  in  whose 
hearts  the  personal  impress  of  the  writer  is  yet 
stronp  and  (leep.  Clough  was  one  of  those  men  in 
whom  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  are  so  finely 
intermixed  as  to  send  to  a  maximum  their  pt)wer  of 
personal  impressiveness.  In  this,  though  perhaps 
in  little  else,  he  resembled  Sterling,  like  whom  also 
he  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
But  Clough's  power  of  impressing  others  was  so 
absolute  diat  it  could  assert  itself  by  reticence  as 
much  as  by  utterance.  "  I  always /e/i  his  presence," 
said  one  of  his  friends.     His  own  line 

"  Mute  and  exuberant  by  tarns,  %  fountain  at  interrals  playing," 

is  said  to  be  an  exact  memorial  of  what  he  was  to 
those  who  were  much  with  him.  A  calm  judgment 
passed  on  the  sum  of  such  a  man's  remains,  by  one 
who  never  saw  him,  must  almost  inevitably  disap- 
point those  who  saw  and  knew,  and  who  remember. 

In  the  arrangement  of  these  volumes  there  is 
scarcely  anything  that  does  not  deserve  high  praise. 
A  brief  memoir  is  followed  by  the  letters  and  prose 
remains,  and  these  make  up  the  first  volume ;  the 
verse  fills  the  second.  The  memoir  strikes  us  as 
uniting  completeness  with  brevity.  A  man's  wife, 
if  she  has  the  gifts  of  an  "  honest  chronicler  "  at 
all,  ou'^ht  to  be  his  best  biographer.  The  Letters 
of  Lady  Rachel  Russell  and  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  are  among  the  classics  of  this  kind  of 
literature ;  and  the  unpretending  account  of  Clough, 
whether  actually  writt<'n  or  only  inspired  and  su- 
perintended by  his  widow,  shows  much  of  the  taste 
and  judgment  which  in  such  memorials  are  imper- 
ative. We  cannot  dismiss  it  without  expressing 
genuine  admiration  for  two  contributions  to  it,  — 
the  first  from  a  younger  sister,  the  close  companion 
of  Clough's  boyhood ;  the  second  from  Professor 
Conington,  who  (though  several  years  his  junior) 
belonged  to  the  same  debating  society  at  Oxford. 
One  of  these,  describing  their  early  life  at  Charles- 
t<:)n,  is  a  model  of  clear  and  graceful  narrative,  just 
what  a  bif)graphical  memoir  should  be  ;  to  the  other 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur. 

The  events  of  Clough's  life  are  soon  told.  Bom 
at  Liverpool  in'  1819,  he  spent  his  early  boyhood 
at  Charleston,  to  which  Ids  lather,  for  business 
reasons,  removed ;  and  in  due  course  he  was  sent 
over  to  school  in  England,  first  at  Chester,  and 
afterwards  at  Rugby.  A  favorite  pupil  of  Arnold's, 
and  an  unwe:iried  workei",  he  went  victoriously  and 
blamelessly  through  Rugby,  and  won  the  Balliol 
scholarship.  At  Oxfonl  he  found  the  "  movement " 
at  its  height.  Mr.  Ward  was  his  great  ally.  Dr. 
Newman  was  still  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  when  Clough 
(after  droi>pin2  into  a  second  class  in  tlie  schools) 
was  eliHitod  there  in  1842.  His  failiu*  in  the 
schools  was  the  indication  of  the  commotions  and 
dbtractions  through  which  his  undergraduate  mind 
had  passed.    For  two  years,  as  he  himself  most 
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graphically  has  said,  he  was  "  as  a  straw  drawn  up 
the  draught  of  a  chimney."  He  ended  in  gravitat- 
ing towards  the  pole  directly  opposite  to  Dr.  New- 
man's. For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  remained  a 
conscientious  sceptic  on  religious  matters.  This 
state  of  mind  led  in  1848  to  the  resignation,  first, 
of  his  Tutorship,  and  then  of  his  Fellowship. 
During  two  years  he  worked,  ajfainst  the  grain,  in 
London,  as  Head  of  University  Hall.  Disappoint- 
ed of  the  Principalship  of  the  tJniversity  of  Sydney, 
he  went  to  America,  and  for  •many  months  was 
happily  engaged  in  writing  and  pupil-work  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  Here  he  confirmed  a  close 
connection  with  Mr!  Emerson,  and  made  many  warm 
firiends,  among  whom  perhaps  the  chief  was  Mr.  C. 
E.  Norton,  whose  name  has  since  become  well 
known.  In  1853  he  returned  to  take  an  Examiner- 
ship  in  the  Education  Office,  married  on  the  income 
thus  obtained,  and  lived  a  peaceful  life,  with  a  good 
deal  of  travelling  towards  the  end  in  search  of 
health,  until  his  premature  death  in  1861.  Paral- 
ysis, of  which  he  died,  was  hereditary,  but  the 
tendency  is  believed  to  have  been  ag^avated  by 
the  severe  strain  of  his  comparatively  homeless 
years  at  school,  and  of  his  Oxford  struggles. 

Clough's  letters  are  full  of  interest.  They  are 
not  models  of  letter-writing,  but  he  wrote  through 
years  of  such  varied  and  vivid  and  recent  interest, 
that  they  form  a  collection  well  worth  preserving. 
He  writes  from  Rome  during  the  siege  of  1849; 
and  from  America,  with  Emerson,  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne,  Ticknor,  Prescott,  and  Theodore 
Parker,  all  within  easy  reach.  With  Emerson  he 
had  been  in  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  he  came  back  with  the  repute  of  a  thoroughly 
I'cervele  republican,  so  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
characteristically  addressed  a  letter  to  "Citizen 
Clough,  Oriel  Lyceum,  Oxford."  Professor  Child 
was  then  hard  at  work  on  his  valuable  and  scholar- 
like  investigations  into  Chaucerian  scansion ;  and 
Clouo'h,  whose  passion  for  English  hexameters  had 
thrown  him  much  upon  metre,  writes  freely  upon 
that  question.  At  Cauteretz,  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  he  met  Mr.  Tennyson ;  he  walked  with  him 
down  •'  the  valley,  where  the  waters  flow,"  and 
writes  a  letter  which  makes  an  extremely  inter- 
esting commentary  on  those  well-known  lines. 
Throughout  the  letters  there  occur  short  passages 
of  criticism  which  provoke  a  regret  that  he  did  not 
more  seriously  and  continuously  take  up  that  kind 
of  writing,  and  leave  behind  him  something  more 
carefully  "^and  completely  done  than  the  reviews 
which  stand  among  his  prose  remains.  He  -svrites, 
for  example,  thoughtfully  and  sensibly  of  Theodore 
Parker,  for  whose  Unitarian  orthodoxy,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  any  other  'doxy,  he  had  "  no  particular 
love  " ;  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  poems,  valuing 
the  Scholar  Gyp.v/  above  all ;  of  Plutarch,  the  Dry- 
den  translation  of  whom  he  revised  for  an  Ameri- 
can publisher;  of  Buckle's  HiMory^  hoping  his 
American  finends  are  not "  Buckle-bewitched,"  like 
all  the  world  this  side  the  water ;  and  on  Crabbe, 
about  whom  he  truly  says  that  "  there  is  no  one 
more  purely  English  (in  the  Dutch  manner),  no 
one  who  better  represents  the  general  result  through 
the  countr)'  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  letter-writt^r  that  Clough 
comes  before  us  in  these  volumes.     His  Remains 

f)re8ent  him  as  a  serious  Avritcr  and  thinker  on 
iterattire,  or  on  the  metaphysico-religious  ques- 
tions of  the  trme,  and  as  a  wriU*r  of  poems.  Of 
his  claims  in  this  double  capacity  we  proceed  to 
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spoak.  ¥oT  his  literary  work  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  he  seems  never  to  have  warmed  to  iU 

Wf  have  before  expressed  regret  that  he  did  not 
take  up  literary  criticism  with  seriousness  and  vig- 
or, for  his  work  as  it  stands  is  clearly  not  his  best 
The  Development  of  English  Literature  from  Chau- 
cer to  ]Vordsworth  contains  some  good  things,  in 
particular  the  just  and  hi^h  estimate  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  standard  of  the  eighteenth-centur}' 
literature.  But  even  these  are  awkwardly  ex- 
pressed, and  the  general  impression  left  by  this, 
and  the  paper  on  "Wordsworth  "  (contrasting  poor- 
ly with  Professor  Shairp's  recent  review),  is  thin 
and  unsatisfactory.  What  his"  mind  wa^,  rather 
than  the  actual  results  it  left  on  paper,  is  the  true 
object  of  interest  in  Clough ;  and  this  question  lea3^B 
us  straififht  to  his  attitude  as  a  man  of  serious  reflec- 
tion. On  this  point  we  can  fortunately  be  quite 
clear ;  his  Notes  on  the  Relicjiuus  Tradition  (if  noth- 
ing else)  make  it  clear ;  and  we  cannot  think  the 
mental  {X)sition  and  experience  of  such  a  man  just 
now  either  insignificant  or  uninstructive.  Clough, 
then,  as  the  final  result  of  his  mental  development 
while  at  Oxford,  renounced  Christianity.  lie  re- 
nounced, that  is  to  say,  its  dogmatic  and  historic 
claims.  Three  years  after  Dr.  Newman  had  re- 
signed his  Fellowship  on  ceasing  to  be  in  any  pos- 
sible harmony  with  '.he  Church  of  England,  Clough 
resigned  his  en  ceasing  to  be  a  Christian.  But 
thenceforward  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained 
sincerely  attached  to  the  moral  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity, apart  from  its  external  embodiment.  Noth- 
ing would  probably  have  pained  him  more  than  to 
be  deemed  on  these  matters  indifferent.  This  alle- 
giance he  designated  as  a  "  falling  back  on  the 
great  religious  tradition."  And  the  general  inheri- 
tance of  religious  tradition,  embodied  nowhere,  but 
traceable  everywhere,  —  in  Menu,  Hafiz,  Confticius ; 
in  Homer  and  Plato ;  in  Lucretius  and  Tacitus ; 
in  Hume  as  well  as  in  Butler,  —  this,  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  duty  and  kindliness,  supplied  him 
through  his  later  and  married  life  with  all  he  wanted 
of  inner  support. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  a  necessary  characteristic  of 
certain  stages  in  national,  as  undoubtedly  in  indi- 
vidual, life,  that  this  sort  of  mental  attitude  towards 
a  great  religion  should  attract  a  strong  sentimental 
sympathy.  That  this  is  so,  no  one  will  dispute ; 
and  we  .'ire  far  indeed  from  attempting  to  gauge  the 
loss  or  gain  implied  in  its  being  so.  What  we  are 
concerned  in  remarking  is  this :  that  Clough  pre- 
sents us  with  a  case  wbere  this  attitude  towards 
Christianity  can  be  shown  to  have  arisen  naturally 
out  of  a  quality  of  mind  having  in  it  essentially 
more  of  weakness  than  of  strength,  and  not  deserv- 
ing in  its  essence  any  special  symj)athy  whatever. 
Professor  Conington,  in  his  interesting  reminis- 
cence of  Clough,  records  a  debate  in  the  society 
called  the  "  Decade,"  the  subject  being  "  that  the 
study  of  philosophy  is  of  more  value  to  tlie  forma- 
tion of  opinion  than  the  study  of  history."  This 
proposition  Clough  supported,  using  an  argument 
that  culminated  in  these  words :  "  What  is  it  to  me 
to  know  the  fact  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  Cromwell  ?  I  have  it  all 
within  me."  "  Not,"  he  explained, "  that  it  is  of  no 
importance  to  me  that  these  things  were;  but  it  is 
of  no  importance  that  I  should  know  it."  Such  a 
proposition  might  conceivably  be  maintained  from 
the  love  of  paradox ;  but  Clough  was  the  last  man 
to  maintain  it  for  that  reason.  When  liud  down 
bona  fide  as  he  laid  it  down,  it  denotes  an  unusual 


attachment  to  abstractions  for  their  own  sake,  an 
exaggerated  belief  in  the  isolated  independence  of 
the  human  mind,  and  a  very  incomplete  notion  of 
the  relations  between  history  and  the  individual 
man.  That  these  conditions  should  lead  (as  they 
led  Clough)  to  the  analogous  conclusion  that  "  a  man 
may  know  all  that  is  important  in  Christianity 
without  so  much  as  knowing  that  Jesus  of  Nazaretn 
ever  existed,"  was  almost  inevitable.  It  was  natu- 
ral, then,  that  he  should  break  away  more  and  more 
from  any  sort  of  alliance  with  dogma,  and  should 
follow  the  instinct  described  in  the  lines  in  his 
Dipsychus  (lines  which  he  was  fond  of  quoting), — 

"  It  seems  Ilia  newer  Will 
We  should  not  thick  of  Ilim  at  all,  but  turn 
And  of  the  world  that  He  has  given  us  make 
What  best  we  can." 

That  such  intellectual  conditions  as  have  been  de- 
scribed may  have  a  value  in  certain  fields  of  philo- 
sophical analysis  is  plain.  But  we  deny  that  they 
have  in  themselves  any  claim  to  particular  smpa- 
thy,  or  that  they  are  likely  to  prove  "  helpful "  (as 
the  phrase  goes)  to  the  present  generation. 

Of  the  poems  left  by  Clough  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  say  something  more  than  we  are  about  to 
say  had  not  most  of  tliem  been  for  several,  and 
some  of  them  for  many,  years  before  the  public. 
The  Dipsychus  is  new.  It  is  that  one  of  his  four 
long  poems  which  had  no  place  in  the  earlier  vol- 
ume. At  the  risk  of  running  counter  to  a  probable 
majority  of  its  author's  admirers,  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  on  the  whole  a  failure.  Taking  up 
(as  its  name  denotes)  the  old-world  struggle  be- 
tween the  lofty,  transcendental  spirit  of  unselfish 
purity,  and  the  opposite  impulses  of  callousness  and 
self-interest,  it  deals  witli  a  trite  subject  in  a  style 
which  does  not  even  aim  at  originality.  The  Spirit 
of  Evil  answers  to  the  name  of  Mephistopheles, 
and  that  in  itself  (by  reason  of  suggested  contrasts) 
is  a  pity.  A  semblance  of  movement  is  thrown  over 
the  poem  by  laying  the  scene  at  Venice,  and  by 
fixing  each  conflicting  dialogue  at  some  new  point, 
—  the  Piazza,  the  Lido,  fiie  Doge's  Palace,  St. 
Mark's.  ^Vlien  we  have  added  that  the  sinister 
spirit  begins  his  attacks  during  a  period  of  dejec- 
tion, while  Dipsychus  is  dreamily  repeating  the 
words  of  a  powerful  but  repulsive  ode  called 
"  Easter  Day,"  with  the  refrain  "  Christ  is  not 
risen,"  enough  will  have  been  said  on  a  poem  to 
illustrate  which  nothing  would  be  gained  by  a 
series  of  quotations.  We  should  feel  inclined  to 
apply  to  it  a  phrase  from  the  lips  of  Dipsychus 
himself,  and  to  call  it  a  collection  "  of  unripe  words 
and  rugged  verse."  It  will  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception  from  those  who  value  the  soul's  "  tumult 
rather  than  its  depth " ;  but  no  one  who  reflects 
on  what  a  poet  like  Mr.  Browning  would  have 
made  of  the  same  subject  will  feel  disposed  to 
call  it  anything  more  than  a  remarkable  tour  de 
force. 

Tlie  Bothie  of  Tdber  na  Vuolich  remains  un- 
changed. Say  what  you  will  to  the  hexameters,  a 
j)leasantcr  Long- Vacation  pastoral  than  the  Bothie 
never  was  and  never  will  be  written,  and  everj'  Uni- 
versity man  who  has  not  read  it  through  is  so  far  a 
loser.  This  poem,  which  was  thrown  on  the  world 
by  Clough  with  a  sort  of  chuckle  just  after  he  had 
resigned  his  Fellowship,  was  received  in  New  Eng- 
land with  something  like  enthusiasm.  Among  our- 
selves it  will  always,  and  deservedly,  remain  its 
author's  best-known  and  most  popular  production. 
The  quasi-serious  moral  about  the  equalization  of 
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differt'nt  classes  in  society  scarcely  belongs  to  the 
fibn>  of  the  ]>astoraI.  That  is  made  uj)  of  really 
life-like  portraits  of  the  Oxford  Tutor  and  Ixis  pu- 
pils, and  of  descriptions  of  IIi<^hland  scenery  and 
Highland  ways  only  possible  to  a  man  of  remarka- 
ble i)0\ver,  and  earnestly  in  love  with  both.  The 
exceillent  banter  on  social  (juestions  culminates 
when  IIobbcs,tho  enthusiastic  Pugin-worshipper  of 
the  party,  makes  his  famous  proposal  for  a  "  Treatise 
ui)on  the  J^wa  of  Architectural  Beauty  in  Appli- 
cation to  Women;  Illustrations,  of  course,  and  a 
Parker's  Glossary  pendent.  Where  shall  in  speci- 
men seen  be  the  sculliony  stumpy-columnar  (VN  hich 
to  a  reverent  taste  is  perhaps  the  most  moving 
of  any),  Rising  to  grace  of  true  woman  in  English 
tlie  Early  and  Later,"  and  so  forth. 

The  Amours  de  Voyaye  is  perhaps  the  cleverest 
of  all  the  poems.  It  is  a  set  of  hexameter  letters 
(with  pretty,  though  rugged,  elegiac  reliefs  be- 
tween) describing  with  a  very  acute  power  of  obser- 
vation the  growth,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  the  inef- 
fectual end,  of  a  travelling  attachment  formed  by  a 
dilettante  philosophical  tourist.  The  interest  is 
heightened  by  the  poem  having  been  written  at 
Rome  during  the  siege.  This^ power  of  observing 
and  recording  actual  life  gfeTTon  Clough,  ^d,  had 
he  lived  longer,  it  might  have  prompted  a  more 
complete  poem  than  any  he  has  left  behind  him. 
At  any  rate  the  series  of  tales  called  Mari  Magna, 
clearly  suggested  by  his  fondness  for  Crabbe,  and 
some  of  them  written  very  closely  after  Crabbe's 
manner,  indicate  that  his  tendencies  were  working 
in  that  direction.  Tlie  Clergyman's  Second  Tale 
is  as  6nely  told  as  its  moral  is  lofty  and  powerful. 
The  scene  where  the  penitent  husband,  meeting  in 
London  the  woman  who  had  beguiled  him  from  his 
duty,  and  whose  sinister  life  has  "  run  full  cu*clc," 
and  watching  her  move  away  as  their  sudden  inter- 
view is  broken  by  some  passing  stranger,  is  admir- 
ably and  most  impressively  written :  — 

"  He  watched  them  !a  the  gas-lit  darkness  go. 
And  a  voice  said  within  him,  '  Even  so '  ; 
So  midst  the  gloomy  mansions  where  they  dwell 
_  The  loat  souls  walk  the  flaming  streets  of  hell." 

To  write  on  the  minor  poems  would  be  endless. 
Those  on  the  inner  life  all  more  or  less  indicate  the 
mental  peculiarity  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
poems  on  "  Biblical  Subjects,"  mi^ht,  we  think,  just 
as  well  have  been  omitted.  But  me  "  Songs  in  Ab- 
sence," and  several  of  the  reprints  from  the  Am- 
barvalia,  are  well  worth  preserving.  Among  the 
former,  "  Out  of  si«rht  out  of  mind  "  is  verj-  charm- 
ing ;  and  of  the  earlier  nieces,  Qua  cursum  ventus  and 
"  Through  a  <jlas8  darkly,"  are  relics  which  no  read- 
er will  soon  forget. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  author 
of  these  Remains  should  have  prompted  a  poem 
like  Thyrsia  —  worthy  companion  of  Lycidas  and 
Adonais  —  in  a  friend  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
It  must  have  been  written,  however,  much  as  An- 
drea del  Sartfi  may  be  supposed  to  have  remem- 
bered a  friend  whose  workmanship  he  could  often 
smile  at  or  regret  while  he  revered  and  loved  his 
spirit.  And  that  is  the  sum  of  the  impression  left 
by  these  volumes.  Clough  was  neither  great  as  a 
poetical  artist  nor  as  a  man  who  could  furnish  sure 
guidance  to  the  intellect  or  aid  and  support  to  the 
spirit.  But  he  unswervingly  maintained  through 
life  that  supreme  moral  standard  which  is  necessa- 
ry alike  for  the  man  of  creed  and  the  man  of  no 
creed ;  and  in  literature  he  adhered  faithfullv  to 
the  sound  and  genuine  principles  of  work  on  wkich 


alone  true  literary  jirogress  can  be  based  and  for 
want  of  loyalty  to  which  many  men  of  greater  genius 
than  he  have  failed. 


A  DOOMED  PEOPLE. 

Fak  away  in  the  Pacific  lies  a  land  under  a 
mysterious  cm-se.  Once  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
fertile  enough  to  support  its  thousands  in  comfort, 
sterility  now  marks  it  for  its  own,  and  denies  the 
ever-dwindling  population  aught  but  the  scantiest 
sustenance. 

The  island  of  Rapanui  was  discovered  by  Davis ; 
discovered,  ami  that  was  all.  Thirty-six  years 
afterwards,  the  Dutch  admiral,  Ro^gewein,  en- 
deavoring to  make  Davis's  Land,  found,  as  he 
thought,  an  unknown  island,  and  unaware  that  it 
was  the  very  land  he  sought,  named  it  Easter 
Island,  because  he  sighted  it  upon  Easter  day. 
While  he  was  looking  for  an  advantageous  harbor, 
his  reconnoitring  ship  was  boarded  by  one  of  the 
natives,  —  a  tall,  strong,  robust  fellow, whose  naked 
body  was  a  very  network  of  painted  patterns,  and 
whose  prepossessing  countenance  was  spoiled  by  a 
pair  of  ears  hanging  nearly  down  to  his  shoulders. 
This  strange  visitor  astonished  his  new  acquaint- 
ances by  throwing  the  wine  they  proffered  into  his 
eyes  instead  of  putting  it  to  its  proper  use,  but  was 
so  much  at  his  ease  among  them  that  they  found  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  him.  When  the 
fleet  anchored  in  the  bay,  thousands  of  natives 
crowded  the  shore,  some  lighting  fires  before  their 
idols,  at  whose  feet  they  had  been  seen  prostrating 
themselves  at  sunrise,  while  others  ran  to  and  fro 
like  so  many  wild  creatiu^s. 

Some  hundred  and  fifty  Dutchmen  landed. 
Finding  the  curious  crowd  pi-essing  rather  closely 
around  them,  these  brave  Hollanders,  although  they 
could  not  descry  a  single  armed  man  in  the  throng, 
cleared  the  way  with  a  discharge  of  musketry  ;  after 
wliich  the  islanders  "  became  more  civilized."  Loud 
wailings  and  distressful  cries  told  that  the  volley 
had  carried  death  with  it ;  but  even  the  murder  of 
their  brethren  failed  to  rouse  the  uncivilized  natives 
to  retaliate.  Tliey  hastened  to  lay  peace-offerings 
in  the  shape  of  nuts,  sugar-canes,  fowls,  and  roots  be- 
fore their  slaughterers,  and  carrying  palm-branches 
and  red  and  white  flags,  in  token  of  amity,  acted 
as  pioneers  for  them.  Afterwards,  in  exchange  for 
some  beads,  looking-glasses,  and  painted  cloth,  they 
supplied  the  fleet  with  five  hundred  live  fowls,  plen- 
ty of  white  and  red  roots,  plantains  and  potatoes, 
respecting  the  last  of  which  the  chronicler  of  Rog- 
gewein's  voyage  remarks  that  they  taste  "  almost 
Uke  bread,  and  the  Indians  use  them  instead  there- 
of." 

The  same  authority  describes  the  people  as  being 
very  tall,  strong,  well  made,  and  remarkably  swift  of 
foot ;  resembling  one  another  more  in  tliese  quali- 
ties than  in  the  color  of  their  skins,  which  varied 
from  white  to  red,  and  from  brown  to  black.  The 
women  were  decorated  with  a  very  bright  red  paint, 
some  of  them  wearing  red  and  wlxite  garments  of  a 
soft  silky  material,  and  small  straw  hats ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  ladies  were  not  burdened  with  more  cloth- 
ing than  modesty. 

Men  and  women  alike  were  notable  for  long  hang- 
ing ears,  from  which  depended  ear-rings  with  pen- 
dants as  largo  as  a  man's  fist.  So  far  as  time  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  judging,  the  Dutch  found 
the  islanders  of  a  very  unwarlike  disjwsition,  and 
suppcjsed  they  relied  for  protection  upon  their  stone 
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idols,  —  lonsc-eared  giants,  —  rantred  in  great  num- 
bers along  the  coast.  Several  of  the  natives  were 
observed  to  bo  particularly  attentive  to  these  grim 
monsters,  and  were  therefore  set  down  for  priests 
with  the  greater  confidence  ftom  the  fact  of  their 
liaving  shaven  crowns,  and  wearing  head-dresses  of 
black  and  white  featliers  exactly  like  the  plumage 
of  the  stork.  The  homes  of  the  people  were  huts 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  long,  by  six  or  eight  in 
breadth,  formed  of  poles  cemented  together  with 
mud,  and  roofed  with  palm-leaves.  Although  a 
pig  seemed  to  be  a  familiar  animal  to  the  islanders 
generally,  neither  pigs  nor  any  other  four-footed 
creatures  were  seen  by  the  Hollanders  during  their 
short  rtay  ;  but  the  island  was  so  well  wooded  and 
cultivated  that  thev  left  it  unexplored  with  regret, 
believing  that,  if  ttey  could  have  looked  for  them, 
they  might  have  found  plenty  of  good  things. 

.  The  men  of  the  land  of  dikes  are  not  supposed 
to  be  too  imaginative,  but  either  Roggewein's  fol- 
lowers were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  or  else  Easter 
Island  must  have  gone  to  the  bad  at  a  rapid  pace 
during  the  succeeding  fifty  years,  for  Captain  Cook 
was  anything  but  pleased  with  it  when  he  visited 
it  in  1 7  74,  although  he  did  think  he  had  come  to  a 
land  of  plenty  when  a  couple  of  natives  met  the 
ship  half  a  mile  firom  the  shore  and  flung  a  bunch 
of  plantains  on  the  deck,  —  an  idea  soon  dispelled 
when  a  landing  was  affected  on  the  morrow.  There 
was  a  goodly  assemblage  awaiting  the  new-comers, 
but  Roggewein's  thousands  were  represented  but  by 
hundreds.  After  some  expressive  pantomime  on 
both  sides,  the  natives  produced  a  few  potatoes, 
canes,  and  plantains,  which  they  were  ready  to 
barter  for  nails,  cloths,  and  the  usual  articles  carried 
by  ships  visiting  the  Pacific  islands  on  trading 
intent.  The  Englishmen  soon  discovered  that  the 
Easter  Islanders  were  as  expert  at  thieving  and  as 
tricky  in  their  dealings  as  any  people  they  had  yet 
met.  They  could  scarcely  keep  their  hats  upon 
their  heads;  and  as  to  enectually  guarding  their 
pockets,  that  was  impossible.  The  uiings  acquired 
one  moment  by  barter  disappeared  the  next,  and 
sometimes  they  bought  the  same  things  three  times 
over  without  getting  them  after  all.  A  very  brisk 
trade  was  carried  on  for  some  time  in  the  potato 
line,  on  a  plantation  close  at  hand,  until  the  pro- 
prietor himself  put  in  an  appearance,  and  stopped 
further  traffic  on  the  part  of  his  light-fingered 
brethren,  by  driving  them  off  the  land  with  which 
thev  were  making  so  free. 

A  party  despatched  to  survey  the  island  was 
£uded  by  a  native,  whose  face  was  pointed  white, 
apparently  for  the  occasion,  and  who,  before  start- 
ing, fastened  a  piece  of  white  cloth  at  the  head  of 
a  spear,  which  he  carried  in  advance  of  the  proces- 
sion. Few  signs  of  fertility  gladdened  the  eyes  of 
the  explorers.  One  portion'  alone  of  the  island 
appeared  tolerably  cultivated,  the  crops  raised 
consisting  of  su^ar-canes,  yams,  plantains,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Live-stock  was  scarce,  —  a  few 
small  tame  fowls,  fewer  still  wild  birds,  and  some 
rats,  seemingly  serving  as  supplies  for  the  scantily 
provided  tables  of  the  islanders,  being  all  that  was 
seen;  while,  if  there  were  fish  in  the  sea,  they  were 
proof  against  every  effort  to  lure  them  out  of  their 
element. 

Wattir,  even  brackish  and  stinking,  was  rarely 
found,  and  the  only  well  of  frvsh  water  was  ren- 
dered undrinkable  to  folks  at  all  nice,  by  reason  of 
the  filthy  cleanliness  of  the  peoj)le,  who  never  went 
to  quench  their  thirst  at  the  well  without  also  per- 


forming their  ablutions  at  the  same  time  by  jump- 
ing into  the  middle  and  giving  themselves  a  thor- 
ough washing.  Trees  were  scarcer  still  than  springs ; 
and  for  lack  of  wood,  vegetable  refuse  was  used  to 
heat  the  earth-ovens  in  which  the  islanders  cooked 
what  meat  they  managed  to  get,  —  their  only  uten- 
sils being  gourds  and  cocoa-nut  shells,  the  hicky 
possessors  of  the  last-named  considering  themselves 
rich  indeed.  No  wonder  the  famous  circumnaviga- 
tor was  disgusted  vfith.  the  place,  and  voted  it  best 
avoided,  as  containing  no  safe  anchorage,  no  wood, 
for  fuel,  nor  any  fresh  water  worth  taking  on  board. 
He  estimated  the  population  at  this  time  at  seven 
hundred,  two  thirds  being  males,  —  explaining  the 
sexual  discrepancy  by  sujjposing  that  many  women 
might  have  been  restrained  Crom  showing  them- 
selves :  an  explanation  that  somewhat  invalidates 
his  rough  census.  If  Roggewein's  account  was  cor- 
rect, the  islanders  had  not  only  marvellously  de- 
creased in  their  numbers,  but- also  d>vindled  very 
much  in  stature,  for,  instead  of  being  a  race  of 
giants,  there  was  not  a  single  six-footer  among 
them.  In  other  respects,  that  is,  as  regards  their 
peaceable  dispositions,  agreeable  features,  and  active 
natures,  both  Hollander  and  Englishman  are  agreed. 
The  latter  found  the  dwelling-places  of  these  amia- 
ble savages  mere  miserable  huts,  constructed  by 
setting  poles  upright  in  the  ground,  six  or  eight 
feet  apart,  then  bending  them  towards  each  other, 
and  tying  the  tops  together;  the  domicile  being 
made  comparatively  high  and  broad  in  the  middle, 
and  lowering  and  narrowing  towards  each  end. 
Poles  laid  across,  and  covered  with  leaves,  formed 
the  roof;  while  entrance  was  effected  by  a  low, 
porch-fashioned  doorway,  just  admitting  the  house- 
holder to  pass  through  on  all-fours. 

The  eastern  coast  of  ihe  island  was  notable  for 
the  number  of  its  giant  statues,  or  rather  busts; 
some  standing  in  groups  on  platforms  of  masonry, 
beautifully  joined,  but  uncemented ;  others,  gener- 
ally the  larger  ones,  placed  singly  in  the  earth. 
One  was  found  to  be  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and 
eight  feet  across  the  chest:  but  this  was  not  the 
largest,  for  the  shadow  of  another  afforded  shade 
for  thirty  men.  Most  noticeable  among  these  mys- 
terious relics  of  a  bywne  time,  and  probably  of  an 
extinct  race,  were  three  platforms  of  stone,  once 
supporting  half  a  dozen  figures  each;  two  were 
empty,  and  the  third  only  boasted  two  figures. 
The  workmanship  of  these  was  verj'  rude,  but  the 
features  were  pretty  well  formed,  except  that  the 
ears  were  long  beyond  all  proportion,  —  but  then 
so  were  the  ears  of  the  men  around,  although  they 
were  so  nicely  wrapped  up  by  means  of  the  gristles 
being  removed,  tnat  they  appeared  like  small 
"flatted  chitterlings,"  until  they  were  unfolded, 
when  they  measured  five  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.  Cot)k  saw  nothing  to  justify  the  idea  that 
the  statues  represented  the  gods  of  the  land ;  he 
took  them  to  be  monuments  marking  the  burial- 
places  of  certain  families  or  tribes.  As  regards  his 
unfavorable  picture  of  Easter  Island,  we  must  note 
that  a  fellow-voyager,  who  saw  with  other  eyes, 
describes  the  country  as  highly  cultivated,  and  in- 
terspersed with  evergreen  and  fruit-bearing  shrub.*, 
presenting  the  most  beautiful  prospect  that  fancy 
could  c(mceive. 

The  ill-fated  Frenchman,  La  Perouse,  who  visited 
Easter  Island  in  1 785,  attributes  Cook's  evil  report 
to  his  having  arrived  there  after  a  tedious  voyage 
eaten  up  with  scurvv,  and  in  want  of  everything. 
He  considered  the  fcaster  Islanders  numbered  at 
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tbo  leant  two  thoiuaiul  souls,  ibr  while  ho  saw  some 
twelve  hundred,  his  coadjutor,  M.  De  Laii^lo  found 
the  interior  well  peopled,  plontj  of  women  and 
children  about,  and  nousi^building  {^in<;  on  to 
such  an  extent  as  showed  the  jieople  themselves 
believed  they  were  increasing  and  multiplying. 
Scarcely  a  tenth  jiart  of  the  land  wa«  under  cultiva- 
tion while  what  was  cultivated  was  tertile  cuough 
for  La  Perouse  to  hi:  pcrsua^led  that  thrfc*>  days' 
labor  was  sufficient  to  provide  a  native  with  fciod 
for  twelve  months,  and  tliat  the  islanders  were  quite 
as  well  off  as  their  neighbors,  except,  perhaps,  that 
they  suflered  more  inconvenience  from  drought,  — 
the  becjuest  of  tlieir  tree-destroying  ancestors ;  but 
then  they  could  drink  sea-water  like  the  albatross 
of  Cai*  Horn.  Trees  they  had,  however,  in  the 
shaf^  of  a  few  pajier-mulberry  trees,  but  these  they 
had  to  shelter  from  the  winds  by  building  walls 
round  them.  The  captain  found  no  trace  of  any 
religions  worship  among  the  people  at  all.  Their 
houses  seemed  to  be  in  common,  and  no  indi- 
vidual appeared  to  have  the  authority  of  a  husband 
over  any  one  woman;  at  any  rate,  he  observes, 
"if  women  are  individual  property,  their  mas- 
ters are  very  prodigal  of  their  rights."  Some 
of  tliem  lived  in  subterranean  dwellings,  and 
some  in  houses  constructed  of  rushes  on  a  base  of 
solid  lava. 

At  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  the 
explorers  came  upon  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, of  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Father 
Eecevreur  descended  into  it,  and  reported  that  the 
marsh  was  surrounded  by  fine  plantations  of  mul- 
berries and  bananas ;  and  that  there  had  been  a 
considerable  falling  away  of  the  land  on  the  sea 
side,  causing  a  great  breach  in  the  crater ;  while 
the  grass  on  the  sides  of  the  cone,  the  marsh  at  its 
base,  and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  land,  told 
that  the  volcano  had  been  extinct  for  a  long  period. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  crater  were  found  some  water- 
swallows,  the  only  birds  they  saw  during  their 
perambulation.  La  Perouse  examined  the  statuary 
minutely,  and  discovered  that  they  M-ere  cut  out 
of  a  friable,  light,  porous  lava.     On  several  of  the 

Elatform  stones  were  rude  sketches  of  skeletons,  and 
uman  bones  were  seen  in  the  neighborhood  both 
of  the  statues  and  of  sundry  p^-ramids  of  stones 
arranged  like  cannon-balls  in  a  park  of  artillery. 
Near  one  of  the  figures  was  found  a  curious  effigy, 
ma<le  of  reeds,  representing  a  man  ten  feet  high, 
with  a  head  of  the  natural  size,  a  thin  body,  and 
proportionable  legs ;  by  its  side  was  the  figure  of 
a  child  with  arms  crossed  and  legs  hanging  down. 
La  Perouse  was  very'  well  satisfied  with  what  he 
saw  of  Easter  Island  and  its  inhabitants,  and  did 
something  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the 
latter,  by  leaving  them  some  goats,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
and  planting  oranges,  lemons,  cotton,  cabbages,  car- 
rots, maize,  and  anything  he  thought  likely  to 
thrive  in  the  place. 

Could  La  Perouse,  whose  own  fate  is  a  mystery, 
see  Easter  Island  now,  he  would  scarcely  recognize 
it.  llie  stone  monsters  still  indeed  are  there, 
silent  remend)raneers  of  the  good  old  times  of  Ra- 
pauui,  but  Rapanui  itself  is  little  better  than  a  great 
rock.  Where  pleasant  meadows  once  gladdened 
the  sight,  salt  marshes  mock  tlie  eyes  of  hungry 
men.  Not  a  tree  now  exists.  Bird8,^lways  few, 
have  become  such  rarities,  that  a  sea-bird's  egg  is 
looke<I  upon  as  a  godsend.  If  the  fish  have  not  de- 
serted the  coasts,  the  people  cannot  catch  them ; 
not  a  boat,  raft,  or  canoe,  do  they  own,  fbr  they 


have  no  timber  whereof  to  build  them.  The  pigs 
and  goats  have  long  since  vanished  ;  the  fowls  bid 
fair  soon  to  become  as  extinct.  The  natives  them- 
selves have  learned  industry  anil  honesty  from  the 
missionaries,  but  have  small  scoj>e  tor  the  exercise 
of  either  virtue.  Within  the  last  few  years,  their 
numbers  have  decreased  one  half,  still  the  land  that 
once  supported  three  thousand  inhabitants  refuses 
a  subsistence  to  eight  hundred,  and  where  one  is 
Ixjrn,  three  die.  War  has  not  desolated  the  island, 
fire-water  has  not  decimated  its  people.  Some  have 
been,  kidnapped,  and  after  a  slavery  under  the  Pe- 
ruvian guano-owners,  returned  only  to  introduce 
disease  among  their  countrymen,  who  needed  no 
such  intiiction  to  thin  their  numbers.  In  feet,  the 
race  is  being  swiftly  and  surely  starved  off  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  there  is  no  hope  for  them  in  the  fu- 
ture, which  is  dreary  and  desolate  as  the  island  it- 
self. It  is  a  sad  thing  to  contemplate,  this  inevita- 
ble perishing  of  a  patient,  harmless  j)eople,  a  people 
with  no  enemies,  but  lacking  likewise  friends  able 
and  willing  to  rescue  them  from  their  deplorable 
fate.  Only  one  thing  can  save  them,  —  emigration 
from  the  cruel  land  tiiey  call  their  own. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Queen  has  j)resented  to  the  Royal  Academy 
the  bust  of  herself  executed  by  the  Princess  Louise. 

M.  Edmond  About  has  made  an  opera  libretto 
out  of  liis  "  Le  Roi  des  Montagues,"  the  music  to 
which  will  be  written  by  M.  Ldo  Delibes. 

The  rumor  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  engaged  on  an 
article  on  the  Byron  question  for  the  Fortnightly 
Review  is  contradicted  in  the  London  Morning  Star. 

A  VERSION  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Old  Mortali- 
ty "  has  been  produced  at  Sadler's  Wells,  London. 
Even  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest  will  ultimately  be  seized 
upon  by  the  dramatist  of  the  period. 

The  Countess  de  Flandres  is  engaged  in  design- 
ing some  pictures  illustrative  of  the  Count  de  Mais- 
tre's  work,  "  A  oyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre." 
Boyal  artistes  are  abundant  nowadays,  but  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  princess  displaying  her  abili- 
ties as  an  engraver. 

Speakixg  of  Lady  Palmerston's  death,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  says  :  "  Society  is  not  generally  cred- 
ited with  possession  of  a  heart,  but  the  sorrow 
with  which  the  intelligence  of  her  death  will  be  re- 
ceived will  probably  be  as  sincere  as  the  affection- 
ate regard  with  which  she  will  long  be  remem- 
bered." 

The  Jndependance  Beige  says :  For  some  time 
different  journals  have  been  busying  themselves 
with  some  pertinacity  with  the  question  of  tlie  re- 
gency, and  not  only'  has  the  Emperor's  recovery 
not  put  an  end  to  their  discussions  on  tliis  delicate 
subject,  but  their  polemics  assume  a  sharper  and 
more  personal  diaracter.  ITie  Opin'um  I^ation(Ue 
first  raised  the  question  by  giving  currency  to  the 
idea  that  the  dynast}-  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  permanence,  in  case  of  need,  under  the  regency 
of  Prince  Napoleon  than  imder  the  I^mpress.  The 
Fujiiro  immediately  took  the  part  of  the  Empress ; 
and  now  the  Public  takes  up  the  same  cause  with 
a  bitterness  of  language  and  a  richness  of  sarcasm 
towards  Prince  Najwleon  which  manifest  consideiv 
able  irriUition  in  the  spheri's  whence  this  journal 
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derives  its  inspiration,  — that  is  to  say,  the  coterie 
of  which  the  centre  is  M.  Rouher,  who  has  always 
enjoyed  in  a  high  deorree  the  sympathies  of  the 
Empress,  and  who  has  in  no  dep^ee  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  sovereign  since  he  has  been  only  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate.  M.  Rouher  makes  no  sciniple 
to  accuse  Prince  Napoleon  almost  directly  of  a  de- 
sign to  lay  hands  on  the  crown,  under  the  title  of 
Napoleon  IV. 

A  MAN  has  been  arrested  in  Paris  on  the  charge 
of  having  forged  the  letters  alleged  to  have. been 
written  by  Newton  and  Pascal,  the  "  discovery  "  of 
which  caused  so  much  sensation  a  short  time  back. 
That  the  letters  were  spurious,  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  passages  in  them  are  copied 
t"rom  works  known  to  have  been  written  many  years 
after  the  alleged  date.  M.  Chestes,  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  gave  sufficient  proof 
of  his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  by 
giving  £  6,000  for  them,  has  at  last  been  convinced 
of  his  error,  and  has  applied  for  a  warrant  against 
the  man  from  whom  he  obtained  them,  who  turns 
out  to  have  been  a  constant  student  of  the  hand- 
writing of  Pascal  and  Galileo  in  the  Imperial  libra- 
ry. 

A  UKASE  has  been  issued  at  St.  Petersburg  re- 
ducing the  term  of  military  service  from  seven  years 
to  five  in  the  case  of  young  men  under  twenty  who 
enter  the  army  as  volunteers.  A  further  reduction 
of  a  year's  service  is  promised  as  a  reward  for  good 
conduct.  Tliis  regulation  is  to  be  followed  by 
another  restricting  marriages  in  the  army.  Hitherto 
soldiers  were  encouraged  to  marry  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  the  army  their  home,  and  their 
wives  and  children  were  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  practice  is  now  regarded  as  too  expen- 
sive and  not  desirable  even  from  a  purely  military 
point  of  view,  as  the  movement  to  the  troops  from 
place  to  place  has  been  greatly  encumbered  by  their 
taking  so  many  women  and  children  with  them.  It 
is  found  that  the  number  of  soldiers'  marriages  has 
considerably  diminished  since  the  introduction  four 
years  ago  of  the  present  system  of  short  military 
service.  In  1860  four  soldiers  out  often  were  mar- 
ried, whereas  the  proportion  now  is  four  out  of 
seventeen. 

The  London  Publishers'  Circular  of  September 
the  15th  says:  — 

"  Tliose  curiosities  of  literature  which  have  their 
Bluebeard  cupboard  and  special  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors have  durinw  the  past  fortnight  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  Byron 
controversy.  Not  only  do  we  hear  of  two  or  three 
new  volumes,  —  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  author  of. 
The  Season,  a  satire,  announces  a  Vindication  of 
Lord  Byron,  —  but  various  well-known  authors, 
Mr.  Howitt,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  Lord  Lyndsay,  have 
severally  come  forward  with  vindications'  which 
must  make  the  ^host  of  Lord  Byron  cry  out '  Save 
me  from  my  friends ! '  For  much  that  these  gen- 
tlemen do  —  and  the  nobleman  exceeds  both  —  is 
to  cover  his  Lordship  with  the  blackest  character 
that  any  man  ever  wore,  and  to  urge  that  because 
he  had,  to  use  his  own  jihrase,  '  cracked  the  ten 
commandments '  in  every  possible  direction,  this 
particular  crack  did  not  belong  to  him.  Farther 
than  this  Lord  Lyndsay  has  done ;  he  has  by  an 
undesigned  coincidence  proved  two  several  and 
important  incidents  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  narrative,  and 


that  Lady  Byron,  in  1816,  writing  to  the  amiable 
Lady  Anne  Barnard,  author  of '  Auld  Robin  (iray,* 
was  fully  persuaded  that  she  held  over  her  hus- 
band's head  the  proof  of  a  crime  which  could  at 
any  time,  if  made  public,  vindicate  her  conduct  to 
the  utmost.  This  is  absolutely  to  prove  what  has 
been  urged.  Moreover,  it  comes  out  very  strongly 
in  Lord  Lyndsay's  letter  that  Messrs.  Wharton,  and 
Fords,  the  solicitors,  do  hold  evidence  which  does 
not  contradict  Mrs.  Stowe,  apd  that  they,  the  solic- 
itors, do  not  and  are  not  empowered  to  contradict 
the  story  ;  and  it  is  proved  in  other  places  that  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Lushington 
were  supplied  with  proof  of  a  crime  which  at  once 
turned  their  advice  from  that  of  urging  an  immedi- 
ate recohabitation  to  that  of  saying,  in  the  words  of 
the  latter,  '  that  he  could  never  consistently  with 
his  duty  to  God  and  man  advise  a  reconciliation.' 
To  sum  up  in  the  words  of  the  Saturday  Review  : 
'  Dr.  Lushington  might  fairly  say  that  what  he  was 
told  in  1816  is  not  flie  tale  which  Mrs.  Stowe  told 
in  1869.'  Tliis  is  just  what  Dr.  Lushington  has 
not  done,  therefore  Q.  E.  D.  ? 

"  But  if  anything  could  prove  bow  unreasoning 
the  public  is,  and  we  include  America  as  well  as 
England,  it  is,  the  outcry  which  has  arisen  from 
both  shores  against  Mrs.  Stowe  for  doing,  as  we  be- 
lieve she  conceived  it  to  be,  an  act  of  duty.  The 
story  —  a  vicious  one,  if  you  like  —  interrupted  the 
English  public  in  discussing  a  very  vicious  and,  if 
truth  must  be  said,  from  what  we  hear,  a  very  stupid, 
dull  play,  Fo7-mosa.  America  was  doing  nobler 
duty  in  digesting  the  boat  race ;  and  all  honor  to 
her  for  her  excellent  report  and  most  fair  criticism 
on  that  event.  All  at  once  this  attack  on  Byron  in- 
terrupts them,  and  Britannia  and  Columbia  fall 
foul  of  Mrs.  Stowe  like  a  couple  of  fish-fags.  The 
worst  blow  conies  from  America,  or  rather  from  an 
American  in  Paris,  who  writes  a  cowardly  letter 
attacking  most  cruelly  and  untruly  the  whole  family 
of  the  Beechers  and  die  Stowes.  We  hear  private- 
ly that  this  American  is  a  Southerner,  and  that  his 
name  is  not  too  sweet  to  Northern  ears.  The  initials 
given  us  are  F.  W.  —  can  they  belong  to  Fernando 
Wood?  But  what  does  this  gentleman  with  his 
English  abettors  intend  to  do  ?  All  that  they  have 
done  is  to  follow  out  to  the  letter  the  instructions  of 
the  well-known  counsel,  '  No  case ;  blackguard  the 
plaintiff's  attorney.'  Let  us  presume  that  all  they 
say  is  as  true  as  it  is  false,  and  that  Mrs  Stowe,  in- 
stead of  being  a  woman  of  genius,  as  good  and  pure 
as  she  is  earnest  and  clever,  is  not  to  be  Mnerally 
believed;  that  does  not  make  a  partictilar  story 
false.  Disprove  that,  and  the  whole  matter  falls, 
but  until  you  disprove  it  it  stands.  In  short,  to 
sum  up,  we  must  agree,  we  are  afraid,  with  the 
Spectator,  that  the  air  of  surprise  and  fiery  indignar 
tion  with  which  they — the  press  atod  public  — 
have  received  the  fact  that  Byron  —  a  bold,  bad 
man,  who  on  his  own  showing  revelled  in  sin,  and 
who  took  delight  in  picturing  himself  as  linked 
with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes — should  be 
supposed  guilty  of  one  crime  which  he  probably 
sought  out  as  a  curiosity,  *  betrays  the  radically  su- 
perficial judgment  which  they'  —  the  public  and 
the  press,  —  entertain  of  Byron  and  of  sin,  and 
even  of  life  itself.  ^Ve  may  here  mention  that  the 
admirable  review  of  Macmillan's  article  in  the 
Times,  in  which  Lady  Byron  and  the  whole  matter 
Averc  so  finely  treated,  was  -tvritten  by  one  whose 
fate  is  as  sad  as  her  genius  is  brilliant,  —  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton." 
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OUTSIDERS  OF  SOCIETY  AND  THEIR 
HOMES  m  LONDON. 

Whenevkk  I  looked  up  from  my  newspaper  I 
met  the  eye  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  who  was 
sitting  in  the  same  box,  —  a  box,  I  should  mention, 
in  the  coffee-room  of  an  old-fashioned  hotel  in  Lon- 
don, which  is  partitioned  off  in  primitive  style.  I 
say  gentleman  advisedly,  for  the  stranger  had  every 
apparent  claim  to  be  so  called.  For  the  rest  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of  well- 
dressed  and  well-mannered  persons  whom  one 
meets  about  in  public  places.  He  might  be  a  cler- 
gyman, or  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  though  I  should 
doubt  his  being  an  active  member  of  either  profes- 
sion. Ho  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  man  retired  from 
any  pursuit  in  which  he  might  have  been  engaged, 
and  to  be  occupied  rather  in  killing  time  than  in  in- 
viting time  to  Kill  him.  He  had  a  healthy,  happy- 
looking  face,  bearing  no  traces  of  hard  work  or 
deep  thought,  and  his  hair  was  only  partially  giav. 
He  had  a  mild  eye,  and  a  mild  voice,  and  a  mild 
manner,  —  1  noticed  the  two  latter  qualities  through 
his  intercourse  with  the  waiter,  —  and  was  so  suave 
in  his  ways  as  to  Ik»  polite  even  to  the  port  that  he 
was  drinking  after  an  early  dinner.  He  handled  his 
decanter  in  a  caressing  manner  such  as  he  might 
adopt  towards  a  favorite  niece,  and  took  up  nis 
wine-glass  as  gently  as  if  it  were  a  child. 

Wlienever  I  met  his  eye  I  noticed  that  it  gave 
me  a  kind  of  recognizing  look,  which,  however,  was 
not  sustained :  for,  before  he  had  thoroughly  at- 
tracted my  attention  he  always  returned  to  the  il- 
lustrated journal  before  him,  as  if  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  master  some  abstruse  subject  with  a  great 
deal  of  solution  in  the  way  of  wood-cuts.  His  com- 
municative appearance  made  me  think  tliat  I  had 
met  him  before,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  where, 
so  I  took  no  further  notice.  Presently  he  spoke, 
but  he  only  said,  — 

'*  I  bt!g  your  pardon,  sir." 

There  was  nothing  to  beg  my  pardon  about,  so  I 
bogged  his,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gratuitous  cour- 
tesy.    Then  he  begged  mine  again,  addinjr,  — 

"  I  thought  you  made  a  remark,  —  I  did  not 
quite  hear." 

No,  I  said ;  I  had  not  made  any  remark.  Then 
we  both  bowed  and  smiled,  and  resumed  our  read- 
ing,—  the  stranger  with  some  little  confusion  I 
thought. 

After  a  time  he  made  a  ix^mark  himself. 

"  I  should  not  have  intruded,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
thought  I  had  met  you  before." 

I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who  think  that 


every  stranger  who  addresses  them  in  a  public-room 
means  to  pick  their  pockets,  but  I  have  a  proper 

O'udice  against  being  bored,  and  in  any  case  I 
no  resource  but  to  answer  as  1  did,  to  tne  effect 
that  I  could  not  recall  the  when  and  the  where. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  Vancouver's  Island  ?  "  the 
stranger  asked. 

In  the  cause  of  truth  I  was  obliged  to  declare  a 
negative. 

"  Then  it  could  not  have  been  there,"  said  he, 
musingly ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  you  might  have 
known  Colonel  Jacko,  —  a  relation  of  mine,  —  who 
was  governor  of  the  Island.  You  remind  me  of  him, 
—  that  is  why  I  ask." 

I  did  not  quite  see  the  connection  between  knowing 
a  man  and  bearing  a  personal  resemblance  to  him, 
but  in  disavowing  any  acquaintance  Avith  Colonel 
Jacko,  I  did  so  with  all  courtesy. 

"  You  have  been  probably  in  New  Zealand  ?  " 
pursued  the  stranger,  warming  apparently  into  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  question  involved,  '*  if  so, 
you  must  have  known  Major-General  Mango,  who 
commanded  there  in  18 — " 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  my  ignorance  of  the  un- 
fortunate colony  in  question,  and  of  the  distin- 
guished officer  alluded  to. 

"  I  merely  asked,"  continued  the  sti*anger  with  a 
desponding  air,  "  as  he  was  a  relation  of  mine." 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  relatives  any  more 
than  himself,  but  his  manner  was  so  gentle  that  I 
could  not  think  it  intentionally  obtrusive,  so  I  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  the  information  as  pleas- 
antly as  possible. 

"  If  you  had  been  in  India,"  he  pursued,  taking 
it  for  granted  apparently  that  I  was  no  traveller, 
"  you  would  probably  have  met  one  of  my  sons. 
One  is  in  the  civil,  the  other  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. Both  fine  fellows.  Tlie  elder  was  political 
agent  at  Tulwarpatam  at  the  time  when  the  Rajah 
was  so  aggressive,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  his  liighness  was  induced  to  remit  the  Abka- 
ree  duties  and  give  up  his  claim  to  the  contested 
Jaghires.  The  other  was  through  the  mutinies, 
and  was  wounded  both  at  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  — 
curious  coincidence,  was  it  not  ?  " 

I  admitted  th.at  his  sons  seemed  to  have  done  the 
State  some  service,  and  remarked  upon  the  coinci- 
dence as  one  of  those  mysterious  (iispensations  of 
Providence  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account. 
And  that  was  all  I  could  do  towards  the  convo"  > 
tion,  which  dropped  at  this  point. 

Presently  the  stranger  took  his  hat,  with  an  un- 
decided but  ultimatelv  effectual  movement.  Then  he 
called  the  waiter,  and  had  a  little  conversation  with 
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that  ftinctionary  alxiut  the  port,  which  he  said  was 
not  quito  tlie  s.-iine  that  he  used  to  have  in  the  year 
1885.  (I  Btn)iigly  suapect,  by  the  way,  that  he  was 
ri<rht  in  this  sup^Kksition,  as  the  'wine  he  had  been 
dnnking  belonged  probably  to  the  celebrated  vint- 
age of  1869.)  At  last  he  made  a  movement  to  de- 
part, and  ultimately  did  depart,  but  only  after  a 
great  deal  of  delay  ;  and  even  when  in  actual  mo- 
tion across  the  room  he  looked  back  more  than 
once,  as  if  expecting  somebody  to  ask  him  to  re- 
main. 

When  the  waiter  came  to  clear  away  the  aban- 
doned decanter  and  glasp,  I  asked  him  if  he  know 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  gone  out. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  we  have  known  the 
gentleman  for  some  years,  though  he  does  not  come 
very  often.  He  lives  by  himself  somewhere  in 
town,  and  has  no  relations  except  some  who  are 
abroad.  He  says  he  has  no  friends,  too,  as  he  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  cannot  keep  the  so- 
ciety he  did.  He  does  n't  seem  to  know  anybody 
who  comes  here,  though  he  talks  to  some  now  and 
then,  as  he  has  to  you." 

I  was  sorry  not  to  have  heard  this  before,  that  I 
might  have  treated  the  stranger  with  a  little  more 
attention.  For  this  glimpse  I  had  of  him,  and  the 
few  hints  given  me  by  the  waiter,  were  sufficient  to 
assure  me  that  he  belonged  to  a  class  who  are  more 
perhaps  to  be  pitied  than  the  merely  poor ;  that  he 
is  in  the  world,  but  is  not  of  it,  and  has  a  residence, 
but  is  without  a  home  ;  that  he  i8,*in  £ict,  an  Out- 
sider of  Society. 

People  engaged  in  active  pursuits  —  whether  in 
spending  or  making  money  —  are  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  by  deprivations  of  the  kind  referred  to. 
They  live  among  their  peers,  with  whom  they  have 
interests  in  common.  They  are  as  important  to 
others,  as  others  are  important  to  them.  They  are 
in  the  stream  of  pleasure  or  business  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  is  no  danger  that  they  will  be  forgot- 
ten. Their  doors  are  besieged  by  visitors,  drawn  by 
diverse  attractions ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
vigorous  classification  of  the  latter,  not  only  of  the 
usual  social  character,  but  distinguishing  those  who 
come  to  oblige  the  master  of  the  house  from  those 
who  come  to  oblige  themselves.  Their  tables  are 
covered  with  cards  and  letters,  prosj^ectuses,  trades- 
men's circulars,  begging  petitions,  newspapers  they 
have  never  ordered,  and  books  that  it  is  thought  they 
may  possibly  want.  Their  vote  and  interest  is  always 
being  reciuested  for  deserving  individuals,  and  their 
subscriptions  for  equally  deserving  institutions. 
Chance  of  being  forgotten  indeed  I  So  long  as  they 
can  be  made  useful  there  is  as  much  chance  of  the 
Bank  of  England  being  forgotten.  Such  men  may 
be  alone,  sometimes,  in  one  sense  of  the  term. 
That  is  to  say,  their  relations  may  be  scattered  or 
dead.  But  that  is  of  ver}-  little  practical  moment 
in  their  case.  They  can  always  find  people  pre- 
pared to  be  second  fathers  or  brothers  to  them,  and 
even  second  mothers  and  sisters,  it  may  be.  Tliey 
can  always  marry,  too,  and  then  a  home  establishes 
itself  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  there  are  —  who  shall  Bay  how  many  ?  — 
people  living  in  London  who  live  almost  alone  ; 
who  have  no  iociety  except  of  a  casual,  and  what 
may  be  called  an  anonymous  kind ;  and  whose 
homes  are  merely  places  where  they  may  obtain 
shelter  and  rest.  I  am  not  here  alluding  to  the 
class  who  are  social  and  domestic  outlaws  because 
they  are  positively  poor.  There  is  no  anomaly  in 
this  condition  of  life ;  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of 


having  no  money.    The  people  I  mean  have  mostly 
money  enough   for  thenisclves,  but  not   sufficient 
to  make  them  iiiip<irtaBt  to  others,  and  obtain  for 
them  consideration  in  the  world.     Sometimes  thiir 
positions  have   changed ;    sometimes  things  have 
changed  around  them  and  left  their  pjutions  as 
they  were,  tlie  result  being  much  the  same.   It  may 
be  that  they  are  seeking  to  make  a  little  more  mon- 
ey by  such  employments  as  agencies,  secretaryships, 
and  so  forth,  —  employments  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  get,  as  any  man  of  moderate  education  and  abili- 
ties can  do  the  duties,  —  but  most  frequently  they 
are  content  to  vegetate  upon  what  they  have,  and 
to  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  attainment  of 
companionship  and  home.     When  one  of  the  active 
men  whom  I  have  mentioned  goes  away  from  home, 
the  Post  Office  establishment  is  ruthlessly  disturbed 
by  mandates  for  the  readdressing  and  forwarding 
of  letters.     The  migration  of  one  of  our  passive 
friends  makes  no  difference  to  anybody.     Except  it 
be  an  occasional  communication  from  a  relation  in 
a  distant  colony,  sent  to  the  care  of  an  agent,  he 
has  no  letters  to  trouble  him,  and  if  he  did  not  oc- 
casionally make  a  show  of  existence  by  asserting 
himself  in  pen  and  ink,  he  might  perish  out  of  the 
memory  oilman.     To  such  people  the   advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapers  must  possess  peculiar  in- 
terest ;  for  a  large  number  of  the   announcements 
seem  expressly   intended   to  meet  their  require- 
ments, while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equal  number 
of  the  specified  "  Wants  "  seem  to  come  from  their 
class. 

Homes  for  special  purposes  appear  to  be  plenti- 
ful enough.  You  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper  with- 
out having  your  attention  called  to  a  dozen  or  two. 
Apart  from  the  "  Home  for  Lost  and  Starving 
Dogs,  —  which  is  an  establishment  not  appl}ing, 
except  by  sympathy,  to  any  class  of  my  readers,  — 
we  have  such  charities  as  the  "  Convalescent 
Home,"  established  by  the  wife  of  the  Premier.  In 
the  next  column  we  are  sure  to  be  reminded  of  the 
"  Home  for  Little  Boys,"  in  addition  to  which  has 
just  been  appropriately  projected  a  "  Home  for  Lit- 
tle Girls,"  —  not  the  least  desirable  object  of  the 
two.  An  individual  speculator  has  also  established 
what  he  rather  invidiously  calls  an  "Epileptic 
Home  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen,"  —  there  being,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  genteel  as  well  as  vulgar  forms 
of  the  malady  in  question.  "  Educational  Homes  " 
for  youth  of  both  sexes  abound  in  newspaper  an- 
nouncements. They  may  afford  very  good  oppor- 
tunities for  the  intended  purpose,  but  I  should  pre- 
fer placing  my  trust  in  establishments  which  are 
candidly  called  schools.  Not  long  since  I  saw  an 
advertisement  in  a  morning  paper  which  ran,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  these  tenns  :  — 
.  "  A  clergyman  in  a  popular  parish  by  the  sear- 
side,  offers  an  Educational  Home  to  a  few  little 
boys  of  good  principles,  the  sons  of  gentlemen. 
Apply,"  &c. 

Now,  without  desiring  to  be  harsh  to  the  adver- 
tiser, I  must  take  leave  to  say  that  the  above  con- 
tains several  important  errors  in  taste.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  well,  and  a  great  deal  better, 
perhaps,  had  the  clergyman  refrained  from  men- 
tioning the  popularity  of  his  parish,  however  much 
the  description  might  be  deserved.  His  specifica- 
tion of  little  hoys  *'  of  good  principles  "  suggests  a 
slur  upon  little  boys  in  general  which  does  not  conn; 
well  from  an  educator  of  youth ;  and  one  would 
think  that  he  would  be  more  usefully  engaged  in 
taking  in  hand  little  boys  of  bad  principles,  if  any 
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such  exist.  But  the  inference  next  sugi^ted  i«  even 
lees  creditable  to  the  reverend  advertiser.  It  is  of 
no  use,  it  st'enis,  for  little  boys  to  have  good  nrinci- 
ple««,  as  iar  as  he  is  concerned,  unless  they  l>e  the 
sons  of  gentlemen.     This  is  sad. 

Bi'.t  tht'  rat'ntion  of  homes  of  a  special  character 
—  of  which  tli»'re  are  many  more  in  London  than 
have  been  enumerated  —  is  only  incidental  to  my 
present  purpose.  I  especially  allude  to  lonely  peo- 
ple who  seek  society,  and  to  which  society,  in  a 
certain  limited  deojree,  seems  continually  offering 
to  sell  itself.  And  amonjf  lonely  people,  as  far  as 
homes  are  concerned,  must  be  included  "p>r8ons 
cn;;aged  in  the  City,"  or  '^  enjjaa;ed  during  the 
day,"  who  atv.  frequently  appealed  to  by  advertis- 
ers. The  number  of  persons  —  idle  or  occupied  — 
who  want  homes  seem  to  be  equalled  only  by  the 
nutuber  of  persons  who  are  prepared  to  offer  them, 
with  ver}'  small  pecuniary  temptation.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  a  great  deal  of  self-sacrifice  must 
be  necessary  in  the  ease  of  the  family  of  a  dancing- 
master  who  for  years  past  has  been  advertising  his 

lessons  with  the  addition  that  "  the  Misses  X 

will   officiate   as   partners."      The   Misses   X 

must  surely  be  tired  by  this  time  of  dancing  with 
people  who  drop  them  directly  they  are  able  to 
dance.  But  it  must  be  still  more  sad  to  take  into 
yonr  family  any  chance  stranger  who  may  seem  suf- 
ficiently respectable,  board  him,  and  lodge  him, 
and  promise  to  be  "  cheerful "  and  "  musical "  for 
his  amusement.  But  offers  of  tliis  kind  are  plenti- 
ful enough,  and  they  would  not  be  made  were  there 
not  a  fair  supply  of  people  to  embrace  them. 

Looking  back  at  only  one  daily  paper  for  only  a 
week  or  ten  days  may  be  found  a  host  of  advertise- 
ments of  both  classes  ;  and  I  will  first  allude  to  a 
few  of  these  among  the  "  Wants." 

Here  is  a  sjiecimen :  — 

"  Home  wanted  by  a  respectable  elderly  lady  — 
rather  invalid,  not  helpless  —  in  a  sociable  family; 
meals  with  it  understood.  Children  objectionable. 
Large  bedroom  (not  top)  facing  east  or  south  indis- 
pensable. Aspect  important.  Forty  guineas.  Must 
be  west  of  Holbom  :  other  localities  useless.  Let- 
ters," &c. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  state 
of  this  respectable  elderly  lady's  healtli  from  the 
above  description,  there  being  a  rather  long  range 
Ijetween  the  affirmative  and  the  suggestions  offered 
by  th«'  negative  statement ;  but  even  though  she  be 
in  a  high  state  of  agility,  the  conditions  are  surely 
rather  complex ;  and  there  must  be  families  in 
which  forty  gtiineas  a  year  go  a  great  way,  if  she 
has  any  chance  of  gratifying  her  wishes. 

Another  elderly  la<ly  is  more  explicit,  if  not  quite 
grammatical.  She  describes  herself  as  "  an  invalid 
from  rheumatism,"  and  her  desire  is  "  to  board  with 
a  genteel, cheerful  family."  Here  again  there  must  be 
"  no  children,"  She  prefers  "the  neighborhood  of  St. 
John's  Wood,  near  the  Park,  or  an  ecjual  distance 
from  the.  West  End."     Letters  must  be  prepaid. 

The  foll<)wing  looks  like  a  case  in  which  society 
is  an  object :  — 

"  Board  and  residence  wanted,  by  a  wid(jw  lady 
and  a  young  lady,  and  partial  board  for  a  young 
gentleman,  within  three  miles  north  of  London, 
near  a  station.  C^iildren  objected  to.  [Poor  chil- 
dren I  ]  'ITiree  Ix-drooms  intlispensable.  Prefer- 
ence given  to  a  musical  fanuly,  where  there  is  a 
daughter  who  would  be  cttmpanionable."  Terms, 
it  is  added.  "  must  be  moderate." 

The  following  has  not  a  pleasant  sound  :  — > 


"  Wanted,  a  comfortable  home  for  a  female  a";ed 
seventy  years,  where  there  are  no  children  [chil- 
dren again].  She  must  be  treated  with  great  firm- 
ness. Twiilve  tihillings  will  be  paid  weekly  for 
board,  lodging,  and  washing.  Surrev  side  pre- 
fered,"  &c. 

It  18  evident  that  the  above  offer  has  not  been 
made  by  the  person  for  whom  tlie  accommodation 
is  sought.  But  such  requirements,  including  even 
the  "  great  firmness  "  doubtless  get  supplied.  One 
of  the  numerous  advertisers  who  proviae  homes  for 
invalid  ladles  offers,  I  observe,  to  give  "  reference 
to  the  relatives  of  a  lady  lately  deceased,"  who  lived 
in  the  house  for  seven  years. 

Here  is  a  "  home,"  of  remarkable  character  :  it 
is  described  as  situated  in  a  favorite  suburb  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  replete  with  every  beauty 
and  convenience,  the  details  being  specially  enu- 
merated ;  and  besides  the  railway,  omnibuses  pass 
the  door  to  all  parts  of  town,  "  The  advertiser," 
it  is  added,  "would  prefer  one  or  two  City  gen- 
tlemen of  convivial  disposition,  and  to  such  liberal 
terms  would  be  offered." 

The  advertiser  has  evidently  an  abstract  love  for 
City  gentlemen  of  convivial  disposition,  since  he  is 
prepared  to  share  his  home  with  any  one  or  two  of 
them.  And  if  a  City  gentleman  of  convivial  dispo- 
sition could  make  a  vast  wilderness  dear,  —  which 
it  is  very  possible  he  could  do,  —  one  can  fancy 
what  a  paradisQ  he  would  make  of  this  Cashmere  at 
Shepherd's  Bush.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  indeed,^ 
that  the  advertiser  is  not  prepared  to  pay  Instead* 
of  being  paid  by  the  charming  society  he  seeks, 
since  he  says  that  "  to  such  liberal  terms  will  be  of- 
fered." Jt  must  be  a  very  delightful  thing  to  be  a 
City  gentleman  of  convivial  disposition,  with  the 
feeling  of  having  unknown  friends,  which  has  been 
said  to  resemble  our  ideas  of  the  existence  of  an- 
gels. 

Another  proffered  "home"  is  described  as  hav- 
ing, in  addition  to  all  domestic  comforts,  "  two 
pianos,  with  young  and  musical  society,"  This 
may  be  very  pleasant ;  but  I  should  feel  some  mis- 
givings at  the  prospect  of  making  one  of  a  "  young 
and  musical  society' "  let  loose  upon  two  pianos  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  different  opinions,  too, 
even  about  the  best  music,  under  different  condi- 
tions. The  Irish  soldier  who  was  singing  the 
"  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  perhaps  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  but  certainly  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
was  told  by  his  English  comrade  to  nold  his  noise. 
"  And  he  calls  Moore's  Melodies  a  noise,"  said  the 
musical  enthusiast  disgusted  at  the  want  of  taste  ex- 
hibited by  the  cold-blooded  Saxon. 

A  cheerful  state  of  existence  is  suggested  by  an- 
other advertisement  of  a  "  home  "  :  — 

"  Partial  Iward  is  offered  to  a  gentleman  by  a 
cheerful,  musical,  private  family.  Early  breakfast ; 
meat  tea.  Dinner  on  Sundays.  Gas,  piano, 
croquet.     Terms  £l  Is.  per  week.     Write,"  &c. 

The  board  must  be  partial  indeed  if  that  melan- 
choly meal  known  as  a  "  meat  tea  "  enters  into  the 
arrangement.  A  "meat  tea"  would  in  any  case 
mean  that  you  were  expected  to  go  without  your 
dinner,  since,  if  you  had  dined  you  would  not  want 
meat  with  your  bohea.  But  there  is  no  disguise  about 
the  matter  here,  for  you  arc  frankly  told  that  there 
will  be  dinner,  as  distinguished  from  a  meat  tea,  on 
Sundays.  It  is  a  monstrous,  unnatural  idea,  and 
the  family  must  be  vcrj  cheerful,  very  musical,  and 
very  private,  I  should  think,  to  reconcile  most  men 
to  such  a  state  of  things.     Perhaps  the  piano  and 
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tlu'  iTo«]uct  are  intended  as  a  set-ofF,  by  sugjjesting 
female  society  of  an  accomplished  kind ;  and  of 
course  there  are  some  girls  for  whom  some  men  will 
submit  to  meat  teas ;  but  I  have  my  own  opinion 
as  to  the  chances  of  either  one  or  the  other. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  of  a  "  home  "  couched 
in  popular  terms.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  interfere 
with  the  writer's  style,  so  I  give  it  in  full,  with  the 
omission,  of  course,  of  the  address  :  — 

"  A  lady  having  a  larger  house  than  she  requires 
is  desirous  of  increasing  her  circle  by  receiving  a 
few  gentlemen  (who  are  engaged  during  the  day) 
as  boarders.  The  society  is  cheerful  and  musical. 
To  foreigners  anxious  to  acquire  elegant  English, 
this  is  a  good  opportunity." 

As  for  the  lady  having  a  larger  house  than  she 
requires,  one  can  fancy  that  to  be  the  case  if  she 
has  roonx  for  several  gentlemen,  but  how  is  it  that 
so  many  persons  get  into  larger  houses  than  they 
require,  and  are  thereby  impelled  to  offer  similair 
accommodation  ?  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that 
the  opportunity  for  foreigners  to  acquire  elegant 
English  is  not  very  apparent.  Are  the  candidates 
for  residence  examined  in  elegant  English  before 
they  are  admitted  into  the  family  ?  As  for  the 
cheerfulness  and  the  music,  those  are  of  course 
matters  of  taste. 

Among  other  "  homes  "  which  we  find  offered  in 
the  same  paper  is  one  with  a  curious  recommen- 
dation attached.  It  has  "just  been  vacated,"  we 
are  told,  "  by  a  young  gentleman  who  has  success- 
kfiilly  passed  liis  examination."  If  the  same  advan- 
tage can  be  secured  to  the  incoming  tenant  the 
accommodation  would  be  decidedly  cheap,  for  the 
modest  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  a  week,  which  is 
all  that  is  asked.  But  we  are  not  told  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  examination,  —  for  the  army,  the 
Civil  Service,  a  degree,  or  what?  Perhaps  it  is 
only  in  the  "  elegant  English  "  intended  to  qualify 
the  tenant  for  the  higher  social  sphere  of  the  lady 
with  the  partially  superfluous  house. 

Invalid  or  "  mentally  afflicted  "  persons  are  al- 
ways in  great  request  among  advertisers.  Several 
applications  are  before  me  now.  One  of  these 
comes  from  "  A  medical  man,  residing  in  a  large 
and  well-furnished  house  in  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  convenient  out-districts  of  London,"  who 
"  wishes  to  receive  any  patient  mentally  or  other- 
wise afflicted,  as  a  resident ;  boarding  or  separaU; 
arrangement  as  desired :  a  married  couple,  or  two 
sisters,  or  friends,  not  objected  to."  The  contin- 
gency of  companions  in  misfortune  is  a  good  deal ; 
our  medical  friend  is  evidently  a  far-siglited  man. 
Tlien  we  find  the  wife  of  a  medical  man,  who  is 
willing  to  take  charge  of  "  an  afflicted  (not  insane) 
lady,  gentleman,  or  child,  —  to  whom  she  offers 
a  coratbrtable  home  with  exjierienced  care."  A 
similar  offer  is  made  by  the  occupant  of  a  farm- 
house, ])ut  these  do  not  draw  the  line  at  insanity, 
but  declare  that  they  have  had  the  care  of  an  in- 
sane patient  for  many  years,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended  in  consequence.  Some  people  in- 
deed are  so  fond  of  taking  care  of  insane  patients 
that  they  would  not  have  a  sane  one  if  you  made 
them  a  present  of  him. 

An  illustration  of  this  curious  taste  came  imder 
my  notice  not  long  since.  A  very  deserving  man 
called  to  see  a  patron  of  his  who  had  procured  him 
a  post  of  the  kind,  which  he  had  held  for  several 
months.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  John,"  was 
the  greeting,  "  and  hope  you  are  getting  on  in  your 
employment."     "  Ah,  that  indeed  I  am  sir,"  was 


the  answer:  "thanks  to  you,  I  am  most  comfort- 
ably provided  for,  —  in  fact,  I  was  never  so  happy 
in  my  life.  How  did  I  get  these  two  black  eyes, 
sir?  O,  Ae  wave  them  to  «ie  yesterday  morning. 
O,  yes,  I  shall  always  be  grateful,  —  I  never  was  bo 
happy  in  my  life." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the 
"  homes  "  which  people  offer  one  another  through 
the  medium  of  the  papers  are  not  exposed  to  con- 
tingencies of  this  kind ;  but  the  said  people  must 
surely  run  the  risk  of  finding  themselves  ill-assort- 
ed in  no  ordinary  degree. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  indeed  that  utter  stran- 
gers would  go  and  live  together  without  some  strong 
inducements  ;  and  these  inducements  are  generally 
money  on  the  one  side  and  society  on  the  other. 
Tlie  people  who  want  the  money  —  through  hav- 
ing "larger  houses  than  they  require,"  or  other 
causes,  of  which  any  number  may  be  found  with 
great  facilit)-,  —  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  peo- 
ple who  want  the  society,  for  the  latter  must  be 
dismally  reduced  in  this  respect  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  take  it  on  chance.  In  a  "  cheerful 
family,  musically  inclined,"  part  of  the  compact  of 
course  is  that  the  incomer  shall  be  cheerful  if  not 
musical  and  companionable,  at  any  rate.  The  re- 
quisition sounds  awful,  but  it  is  one  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  harmless  persons  in  this  metropolis  submit 
rather  than  be  left  alone.  Many,  of  course,  are  in- 
duced by  considerations  of  economy  ;  and  of  those 
still  more  unfortunate  than  the  ordinary  class,  are 
those  of  the  more  helpless,  who  do  not  accept  a 
"  home,"  upon  independent  terms,  but  obtain  it 
either  gratuitously  or  for  some  very  small  payment 
upon  condition  of  being  useful  or  helping  to  make 
things  pleasant. 

Of  these  there  are  large  numbers,  to  judge  by 
the  advertisements ;  and  I  suspect  that  they  are 
rather  worse  off  than  those  who  "  go  out "  regularly 
as  governesses  and  companions,  for  the  latter 
have  at  least  a  chance  of  lighting  upon  rich  and 
generous  patrons.  And  here  I  may  mention  that  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  is  written  about  governesses, 
—  more,  perhaps,  than  about  most  other  things. 
Their  trade  is  a  bad  one,  no  doubt,  because  the 
market  is  overstocked.  But  that  is  no  fault  of  the 
employers,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  fill  their 
houses  with  young  ladies  of  varying  tastes  and 
tempers,  on  account  of  their  presumably  "  superior  " 
education  and  intelligence.  Nor  is  it  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  every  governess  is  of  the  "  superior  " 
kind,  and  all  the  jjeople  who  engage  their  services, 
vulgar  wretches  who  delight  in  inflicting  mortifica- 
tion upon  their  betters.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
families  of  the  best  breeding  and  refinement  being 
tortured  beyond  all  endurance  by  governesses  of 
conspicuous  inability  to  teach,  who  have  let  their 
pupils  run  wild,  and  concentrated  their  attention 
upon  the  men  of  the  house,  and  whose  insolent  and 
overbearing  ways  have  made  the  work  of  getting 
rid  of  them  one  of  no  common  difficulty  ?  Our 
novelists  have  not  given  us  many  illustrations  of 
this  side  of  the  ])ictui'e ;  but  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  Becky  Sharpes  are  at  least  as  plentiful  as 
Jane  Eyres  in  real  life. 

A  favorite  resort  of  the  homeless  are  boarding- 
houses.  Of  these  establishments  there  are  hun- 
dreds in  London,  —  trom  those  devoted  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  minor  City  clerks,  rigorously  "  en- 
gaged during  the  day,"  to  those  which  —  one  is 
almost  led  to  suppose  —  nobody  under  the  rank  of 
a  baronet  is  received,  and  even  then  not  without  a 
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reference  as  to  respectability  on  the  part  of  a  peer. 
But  most  of  these  houses  have  one  or  two  features 
in  common.  Tliero  is  always  a  large  admixture  of 
people;  who  go  there  for  the  sake  of  society  ;  and 
of  this  numm^r  a  considerable  pro{)ortion  is  sure  to 
consist  of  widows  or  spinsters  of  extremely  mar- 
riageable tendencies.  The  result  is  that,  unless 
the  residents  be  very  numerous,  individual  freedom 
is  lost,  and,  instead  of  living  an  independent* life, 
as  at  an  hotel,  the  members  of  a  "  circle  "  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  such  amenities  as  may 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  rather  large  and  singu- 
larly disunited  i'amily. 

A  great  many  marriages,  however,  are  made  in 
these  establishments,  and  it  is  not  on  record  that 
they  turn  out  otherwise  than  well.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  men  go  there  to  find  wives  as  well 
as  women  to  find  husbands,  so  that  the  arrange- 
ment thus  far  is  fair  on  both  sides.  But  I  have 
been  informed  by  men  who  are  not  among  the  latter 
number,  that  it  is  found  difficult  sometimes  to  get 
the  fact  generally  understood.  The  consequent 
mistakes,  of  course,  lead  to  confusion,  and  the  result 
is  tlie  occasional  retirement  of  detennined  bache- 
lors into  more  private  life. 

There  are  "  homes  "  in  London  where  there  is 
not  much  mention  of  marriage,  except  as  a  reminis- 
cence, and  few  of  their  members  have  the  chance 
even  of  this  melancholy  enjoyment.  I  allude  to 
houses  in  which,  through  the  exertions  principally 
of  benevolent  ladies,  otlier  ladies,  who  would  prob- 
ably be  equall}'  benevolent  were  they  not  less  for- 
tTmate,  have  a  residence  assigned  to  them  upon 
advantageous  terms.  That  is  to  say,  they  live  in 
an  establishment  where  all  their  wants  are  supplied 
upon  the  payment,  by  themselves  or  their  friends, 
of  a  small  contribution  towards  the  necessary  out- 
lay, the  remainder  being  covered  by  subscriptions 
of  a  strictly  private  character.  The  recipients  of 
this  assistance  are  all  gentlewomen,  —  as  is  neces- 
sary to  the  state  of  social  equality  in  which  they 
live,  —  and  their  admittance  is  obtained  by  favor 
of  the  benevolent  ladies  in  question.  These  ladies 
are  influenced,  I  suppose,  by  the  introductions 
brought  by  the  candidates,  and  considerations  of 
tlu'ir  previous  position,  —  which  has  in  every  case 
been  a  great  deal  superior  to  their  present  position, 
as  may  be  supposed.  The  said  "  homes  "  are  very 
few  in  number,  as  iar  as  I  know,  they  have  no  con- 
nection with  one  another,  and  thoy  are  entirely 
f)rivate  in  their  arrangements.  The  neighbors  may 
lappen  to  know  that  a  certain  house  in  which  they 
find  so  many  ladies  living  together  is  not  a  board- 
ing-house in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  proclaim  the  fact,  and  the 
inmates  live  in  an  apparent  state  o^  independence 
equal  to  that  of  anybody  about  tliem.  And  they 
live  as  contented,  I  believe,  as  can  be  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  are  not  of  such  social  importance 
as  they  were,  and  who  have  plenty  of  leisure  to 
talk  over  the  fact.  They  are  all  gentlewomen,  as 
I  have  said,  and  upon  terms  of  social  equality  ;  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  there  are  differences  be- 
tween them,  as  there  are  between  people  getierally 
in  society.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  lady 
who  is  related  to  an  earl  is  of  opinion  that  she  is  a 
preferable  object  of  consideration  to  the  lady  who 
is  related  only  to  a  baronet,  while  the  claims  of  the 
other  ladies  to  their  several  degrees  of  precedence 
are  not  unadjusted  for  want  of  accurate  investiga- 
tion. A  few  very  likely  "  give  themselves  aira  " 
upon  this  score  ;  while  some  pride  themselves  upon 


their  beauty  when  young,  —  none  of  the  ladies  are 
(/uite  young  now,  —  and  others  establish  a  superi- 
ority u{)on  account  of  their  mental  gifts.  All  this 
imparts  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  conversation, 
which  would  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  falling  into 
monotony.  Such  at  least  I  suppose  to  be  the  case, 
for  I  am  dealing  in  generalities,  and  cannot  claim 
to  a  knowledge  of  any  one  in  particular  of  these 
ladies'  homes.  For  the  rest  the  occupants  are  said 
to  pass  an  easy,  agreeable  life,  more  especially 
those  who  are  not  without  friends  whom  tney  can 
go  to  visit,  —  in  which  case  they  are  free  to  have 
as  much  amusement  as  if  they  lived  in  houses  of 
their  own. 

I  said  something  about  boarding-houses  just  now. 
A  great  many  of  the  homeless  who  have  not  tried 
these  establishments,  —  or  having  tried  them  are 
unwilling  to  renew  the  experiment,  —  live  in  fur- 
nished lodgings.  On  the  Continent  they  would 
probably  put  up  at  hotels  ;  but  hotels  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  adapted  for  modest  requirements,  and 
furnished  lodgings  take  a  place  which  they  have 
not  vet  learned  to  occupy. 

The  mode  of  life  is  anomalous.  It  is  neither 
public  nor  private.  You  may  be  independent  in 
a  hotel;  you  may  be  independent  in  your  own 
house ;  in  lodgings  you  can  be  independent  by  no 
possibility.  If  you  spend  rather  more  money  than 
you  would  either  in  a  hotel  or  your  own  house, 
you  obtain  comfort  and  attention ;  but  the  object 
of  most  persons  who  take  lodgings  is  to  be  rather 
economical  than  otherw^ise,  so  that  the  reservation 
is  of  very  little  avail.  Lodgings  are  of  two  classes, 
—  those  that  profess  to  be  so,  and  those  that  sol- 
emnly declare  they  are  not.  Tlie  former  are  de- 
cidedly preferable,  apart  from  the  immorality  of 
encouraging  a  sham.  In  the  former  case,  if  you  oc- 
cupy —  say  as  a  bachelor  —  only  a  couple  of  rooms 
in  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  is  let  to  other 
people,  you  will  obtain  but  precarious  attendance 
from  the  solitary  servant,  and  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  never  be  able  to  get  a  decently  cooked 
meal.  The  food  that  they  waste  in  such  places 
by  their  barbarous  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  sad 
to  think  upon.  Your  only  resource  is  to  live  out 
of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  and  consider  your 
rooms  only  as  a  refuge,  —  the  logical  consequence 
of  which  IS  that  it  is  best  to  abandon  them  alto- 
gether. 

But  you  are  better  placed  even  under  these  con- 
ditions than  if  you  go  to  a  house  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  —  a  pretty  villa-looking  place  —  knowing 
nothing  about  it  beyond  the  information  offered  by 
the  bill  in  the  window.  A  not  very  clean  servant 
opens  the  door,  and  does  not  impress  you  favorably 
at  first  glance.  You  are  hesitating  under  some 
discouragement,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  — 
presenting  in  her  decorated  exterior  a  considerable 
contrast  to  the  servant  —  appears  uj>on  the  scene 
and  reproves  the  domestic  sternly  for  her  neglected 
appearance,  sends  her  away  to  restore  it,  and  mean- 
time proceeds  to  transact  business  upon  her  own 
account.  You  ask  her  if  she  lets  apartments. 
She  gives  a  reproving  look,  and  says  "  No,"  ignor- 
ing the  announcement  made  by  tlie  bill.  You  men- 
tion that  you  knocked  in  consequence  of  seeing 
that  intimation  in  the  window;  upon  which  the 
lady  says,  — 

"'  O,  is  it  up  ?  I  was  not  aware.  The  fact  is,  I 
wish  to  receive  a  gentleman  to  occupy  part  of  the 
house,  as  it  is  too  large  for  us,"  —  the  old  story,  — 
"  and  my  husband  being  a  great  deal  out,  I  find  it 
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rather  lonelj.    But  my  husband  is  very  proud  and 
objects  to  havinsj  strange  company." 

You  remark  that  }ou  need  not  have  applied  in 
that  case,  and  will  go  elsewhere.  This  brings  the 
lady  Jo  the  point. 

•       av 

I   intend  to  have  m' 


*'  O,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  you  could  not 

ive  any  apartments  here.     I   intend  to  have  my 

own  way  in  that  matter,"  —  this  is  said  in  a  playful, 
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lluttery  manner,  with  a  running  laugh.  "  If  you 
will  Ktep  in,  I  will  show  you  the  accommodation  we 
have.  All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  we  aie  not  ac- 
customed to  let  lodgings. 

Rather  amused  than  annoyed,  you  submit  to  be 
shown  the  rooms.  They  are  pretty  rooms,  —  light 
and  cheerful,  and  ornamental  to  a  fault,  —  and  the 
garden  at  the  back  is  alone  a  relief  from  the  pent- 
up  place  you  have  been  occupying  in  town.  So, 
after  a  few  preliminary  negotiations,  —  conducted 
on  the  lady's  side  in  the  same  playful  manner,  — 
you  ajrce  to  take  the  place,  say  for  three  months. 
The  lady  is  evidently  pleased  at  your  decision,  and 
avails  herself  of  the  opportunity  for  renewing  her 
assurance  that  the  house  is  not  a  lodging-house,  and 
that  you  may  expect  all  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life. 

"  There  are  no  other  lodgers,"  she  added ;  then, 
as  if  suddenly  recollecting,  she  corrects  herself: 
"  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  commercial  gentleman 
who  is  a  great  deal  away,  sleeping  here  for  a  night 
or  two,  —  a  friend  of  my  husband's,  —  and  yes,  let 
me  sec,  a  medical  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  al- 
lowed the  partial  use  of  a  bedroom  to  oblige  a 
neighbor  Just  for  the  present,  but  I  do  not  count 
either  of  them  as  lodgers." 

A  commercial  gentleman  sleeping  for  a  night  or 
two,  while  he  is  a  great  deal  avray,  docs  not  seem 
an  ordinary  lodger  at  any  rate  ;  and  from  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  in  the  case  of  the  medical  gentleman, 
who  is  only  allowed  the  partial  use  of  a  bedroom, 
you  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  permitted  to  lie 
down,  but  not  to  go  to  sleep.  However,  you  make 
no  objection  to  these  anomalies,  and  take  possession 
of  your  new  abode. 

There  never  was  such  an  imposture,  as  you  find 
out  only  next  day.  The  bagman  and  the  medical 
student  —  as  those  gentlemen  must  be  described,  if 
the  naked  truth  be  respected  —  turn  out  to  be  reg- 
ular lodgers,  and  as  thorough  nuisances  as  a  couple 
of  noisy  men  addicted  to  late  hours  and  exagger- 
ated conviviality  can  well  be.  And  the  woman 
never  mentioned  a  discharged  policeman  —  her 
iather,  I  believe  —  to  whom  she  ailords  a  temporary 
asylum  in  the  kitchen,  in  return  £br  intermittent  at- 
tentions in  the  way  of  blacking  boots  and  cleaning 
knives,  —  when  he  happens  to  be  sober.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  nobody  in  the  house  who  can  cook  even 
such  a  simple  matter  as  a  mutton-chop  without 
spoiling  it;  and  there  seems  to  be  everybody  in  the 
Iwuse  who  is  determined  that  your  private  stores 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  for  want  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Nothing  is  safe  from  the  enemv,  who 
combine  their  forces  against  you,  and  they  tate  care 
that  you  shall  have  no  protection,  for  not  a  lock 
which  can  give  shelter  to  any  portable  article  will 
act  after  you  have  been  two  days  in  the  house.  As 
for  your  personal  effects,  they  are  in  equal  danger. 
The  average  amount  of  loss  in  wearing  aj)parel  is 
one  shirt  and  two  handkerchiefs  a  week ;  and  mis- 
cellaneoua  articles  are  sure  to  go  if  they  are  in  the 
least  d(!gree  prettj'  or  curious.  And  the  coolest 
I»art  of  the  proceeding  la,  that  the  mildest  complaint 
on  your  part  brings  down  a  storm  upon  your  devoted 


head  such  as  yon  could  not  have  expected  from  the 
playful  and  fluttering  person  who  had  given  you 
such  pleasant  assurances  when  you  took  tne  rooms. 
She  claims  to  be  a  Caesar's  wife  in  point  of  immuni- 
ty from  suspicion,  and  asserts  the  same  privilege  for 
everybody  in  the  house.  "  No  gentleman  was  ever 
robbed  there,"  she  says  ;  and  she  plainly  hints  that 
no  gentleman  would  say  he  was,  even  though  he 
said  the  fact. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  many  suburban 
lodgings  to  which  outsiders  of  society  are  led  to  re- 
sort for  want  of  better  accommodation  ;  and  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  not  outsiders  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the  term,  but  who 
are  simply  not  settled  in  the  metropolis,  are  exposed 
to  a  siuiilar  fate.  For  those  who  are  prepared  for 
an  ordeal  of  another  nature,  the  "cheerful  family, 
musically  inclined  "  offers,  one  would  think,  a  far 
preferable  alternative.  But  it  is  not  everybody  who  is 
prepared  to  have  society  thi-ust  upon  him,  either  in 
tills  quiet  domestic  way  or  in  a  lar^e  boarding-house, 
and  tnere  ought  to  be  better  pi*ovision  than  there  is 
for  the  floating  mass  of  casual  residents  in  London. 
In  Paris  not  only  are  there  hotels  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  all  classes  of  persons,  but  thcmaisons 
meubles  are  places  where  they  may  live  almost  as 
independently  as  in  their  own  houses. 

In  London,  the  only  realization  of  the  luxury 
short  of  an  entire  house  is  in  wliat  we  call  "  cham- 
bers" ;  and  a  man's  chambers  are  most  certainly  his 
castle,  whatever  his  house  may  be.  Tliat  the  want 
is  being  appreciated,  is  evident  from  the  rapid 
extension  of^the  "chambers  "  syttera,  in  the  way  of 
the  independent  suites  of  rooms  known  as  "  flats." 
But  the  flats,  as  now  provided  in  Victoria  Street, 
and  elsewhere,  cost  as  much  as  entire  houses,  while 
the  latest  adclitions,  the  Belgrave  and  Grosvenor 
mansions,  are  even  more  costly,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  classes  to  whom  I  have  been  referring. 
The  latter  would  be  deeply  grateful  for  accommo- 
dation of  the  kind  on  a  more  moderate  scale,  and 
the  investment  of  capital  in  such  an  object  could 
not  fail  to  be  profitable.  Besides  the  desolate  peo- 
ple into  whose  sorrows  I  have  entered,  there  are 
in  London,  it  must  be  remembered,  many  hundreds 
of  outsiders  of  society  of  a  different  kind,  who  are 
outsiders  only  from  that  conventional  society  in 
which  it  takes  so  much  money  to  "move,"  and 
who  ought  to  command  greater  comfort  than  they 
do  while  they  are  working  their  way  in  professional 
pursuits.  For  those  actually  in  want  of  companion- 
ship, I  suppose  they  will  always  incline  to  the  ho- 
tel, or  the  Doarding-house,  or  the  "  cheerful  family, 
musically  inclined. 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A   TKUE   STORY. 


IN   TniRTEEX   CHAPTKUS.      CHAPTER    T. 

Mu.  Cautwuight  had  not  forgotten,  before  re- 
turning to  Glenoak,  to  write  to  Mr.  Ackland's 
cousin  at  Boston,  as  he  had  promised  Judge  Griffin. 
That  letter  informed  Tom  Ackland  of  his  cousin's 
sudden  impatience  to  leave  -Glenoak,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unfortunate  incident  having  reference 
to  the  name  of  a  lady  at  Boston,  with  whom  the 
writer  believed  that  Mr.  John  Ackland  had  been 
acquainted  previous  to  her  marriage.  It  narrated 
the  circumstances  already  known  to  the  reader,  of 
the  departure  from  Glenoak,  the  mysterious  return 
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of  the  horse,  and  the  failure  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  as- 
sisted by  his  friend,  Judge  GrifEn  and  by  the  Rich- 
mond j)oIice,  to  discover  any  tidings  of  his  late 
guest. 

On  tlio  evening  of  his  return  to  Glenoak,  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  in  excellent  spirits.  He  kissed  his 
littli'  daughter  mth  njorc  man  usual  paternal 
unction,  when  she  bade  him  good-night  that  even- 
ine. 

lie  was  pleasantly  awakened  next  morning,  by  a 
despatc-h  from  the  inn  at  the  coach's  halting  town, 
informing  him  that  "Mr.  Ackland  had  just  sent  to 
fetch  away  his  luggage  which  had  been  lying  there, 
in  charge  of  the  landlord,  over  ^nce  the  day  on 
which  John  Ackland  left  Glenoak.  The  landlord 
had  delivered  the  luggage  to  Mr.  Ackland's  mes- 
senger, on  receipt  of  an  order  from  Mr.  Ackland 
which  the  messenger  had  produced  authorizing 
him  to  receive  it  on  Mr.  AcLland's  behalf.  This 
order  the  landlord  now  forwarded  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  that 
gentleman  had  been  making  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Ackland.  The  messenger  who  called  for  the  lug- 
gage had  informed  the  landlord  that  he  had  come 
from  Petersburg,  where  Mr.  Ackland  had  been  laid 
up  by  the  effects  of  a  bad  accident ;  from  which, 
however,  he  was  now  so  far  recovered  that  he  in- 
tended to  leave  Petersburg  early  next  morning 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
been  staying  there,  and  by  whom,  at  Mr.  Ackland's 
request,  this  messenger  had  been  sent  for  the  lug- 
gage. 

Mr.  Cartwright  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
this  good  news,  both  to  his  friends  at  Richmond, 
and  to  Mr.  Ackland's  cousin  at  Boston.  In  doing 
80,  he  observed  that  he  feared  Mr.  Ackland  could 
not  have  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  accident  —  whatever  it  was  —  when  he  signed 
the  order  forwarded  to  Glenoak  ;  for  he  had  noticed 
that  in  the  signature  to  this  order,  the  usually  bold 
and  firm  character  of  John  Ackland's  handwriting 
had  become  shaky  and  sprawling,  as  though  he 
had  written  from  a  sick-bed. 

Now  Tom  Ackland  was  rendered  so  anxious,  that 
he  resolved  to  leave  Boston  in  seaijch  of  his  cousin ; 
and  he  certainly  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  not 
received  on  the  following  day,  this  letter,  written  in 
a  strange  hand,  and  dated  from  Petersburg. 

"  My  dear  Tom,  —  You  will  bosiu-prised  to  re- 
ceive from  me,  so  soon  alter  my  last,  a  letter  in  a 
strange  hand.  And,  indeed,  I  have  a  long  storj'  to 
tell  you  in  explanation  of  this  fact ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  my  kind  amanuensis,  as  well  as  for  my  own  sake 
(for  I  am  still  too  weak  to  dictate  a  long  letter),  the 
story  must  be  told  briefly."  The  letter  then  went 
on  to  mention  tliat  Mr.  John  Ackland  had  left 
Glenoak  sooner  than  he  had  intended  at  the  datt? 
of  liis  last  letter  to  his  cousin,  availing  himself  of 
Mr.  Cart  Wright's  loan  of  a  horse  to  catch  the 
Charleston  coach.  How  Cartwright  had  accompar 
nied  him  through  the  plantation,  and  had  insisted 
on  taking  a  couple  of  guns  with  them,  "  tliough  I 
assured  him  that  I  am  no  sportsman,  my  dear 
Tom  " ;  how,  in  consetjuence  of  a  shot  fired  sud- 
denly by  Cartwright  from  his  saddle,  at  a  hare, 
wliicn  he  missed,  the  mare  on  which  John  Ackland 
was  riding  had  become  rather  restive,  "  making  me 
feel  very  uncomforUible,  my  dear  Tom  "  ;  how,  aQer 
parting  with  Cartwright  and  probably  a  little  more 
than  half-way  to  his  destination,  at  a  place  where 
there  were  cross-roads,  Mr.  Ackland  had  encoun- 
tered a  buggy  with  two  persons  in  it  (an  English 


gentleman  and  liis  servant,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out),  and  how  this  buggy,  crossing  the  road  at  full 
speed  close  in  front  of  his  horse,  nad  caused  the 
horse  to  rear  and  throw  him.  He  had  immediately 
lost  consciousness.  Fortunately,  the  persons  in  the 
buggy  saw  the  accident,  and  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  the  mare  in  the  mean  while,  having  taken  to 
her  heels.  Finding  him  insensible  and  severely 
injured,  they  had  conveyed  him  with  great  care 
to  Petersburg,  whither  they  were  going  when  he 
met  them.  There  they  obtained  for  him  medical 
assistance.  He  believed  he  had  been  delirious  for 
many  days.  He  could  not  yet  use  his  right  ann, 
and  he  still  felt  a  great  deal  of  pain  about  the  head. 
He  was,  however,  sufficiently  recovered  to  feel  able 
to  leave  Petersburg,  ti*avelling  easily  and  bv  slow 
stages.  His  kind  friend  Mr.  Forbes,  the  linglish 
gentleman  who  had  taken  such  care  of  him,  was 
going  to  meet  his  yacht  at  Cape  Hattcras,  intending 
to  sail  to  the  Havannah,  and  had  kindly  offered  to 
take  him  in  the  yacht  as  far  as  Charleston.  John 
Ackland  hojied  the  sea  voyage  would  do  him  good. 
They  intended  to  start  immediately,  —  that  evening 
or  early  next  morning.  Tom  had  better  address 
all  letters  for  the  present  to  the  post-office  Charles- 
ton. 

A  few  lines  were  atlded  by  Mr.  Forbes,  to  whom 
this  letter  had  been  dictated.  They  described  Mr. 
Ackland's  injuries  as  serious,  but  not  at  all  danger- 
ous. A  bad  compound  fracture  of  the  right  arm, 
broken  in  two  places.  The  surgeon  had  at  first 
feared  that  amputation  might  be  necessary ;  but 
Mr.  Forbes  was  happy  to  say  that  the  arm  had  been 
set,  and  he  trusted  Mr.  Ackland  would  eventually 
recover  the  use  of  it.  Tliere  had  been  a  severe 
concussion  of  the  brain,  but  fortunately  no  fracture 
of  the  skull.  Mr.  Ackland  had  made  good  progress 
durinw  the  last  week.  Mr.  Forbes  was  of  opinion 
tliat  Mr.  Ackland  was  suffering  in  general  health 
and  spirits  from  the  shock  of  the  fall  he  had  had, 
rather  than  from  any  organic  injury. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Tom  Ackland  wrote  to 
his  cousin,  addressing  his  letter  to  the  post-office  at 
Cliarleston,  and  enclosing  a  line  expressive  of  his 
thanks,  &c.  for  Mr.  Forbes,  to  whom  he  hoped 
John  Ackland  would  be  able  to  forward  it.  He  al- 
so wrote  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  thanking  that  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  interest  and  exertions,  and  com- 
municating to  him  what  he  had  heard  of  his  cousin 
from  Mr.  Forbes.  When  Cartwright  mentioned 
the  contents  of  this  letter  to  Judge  Griffin,  "  I  al- 
ways thought,"  said  the  Judge,  "  that  the  man  would 
turn  up  somehow  or  other.  TVe  neied  not  have  taken 
such  a  deal  of  trouble  about  him.''  All  furtlier  pro- 
ceedings with  a  view  to  obtaining  information  about 
John  Ackland  were  immediately  stayed :  and  Mr. 
Cartwright  made  a  handsome  present  to  the  police  of 
Richmond  for  their  "  valuable  assistance." 


CHAPTER     vi. 

It  was  sometime  before  Tom  Ackland  heard 
again  from  his  cousin.  When  he  did  hear,  John 
Ackland's  letter  was  written  by  himself,  but  was 
almost  illegible.  He  apologized  for  this,  dwelling 
on  the  pain  and  difficulty  with  which  ho  wrote  at  all, 
even  with  his  left  hand.  He  thought  his  broken  arm 
must  have  been  very  ill  set.  As  for  business  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  attend  to  any.  He  would  send 
Tom's  letter  to  Mr.  Forbes.  But  he  really  did  n't 
know  whether  it  would  ever  find  him.  He  believed 
that  gentleman  must  have  left  the  Havannah.     As 
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for  hi:nself,  he  had  found  the  journev  by  sea  to 
Charleston  very  fatiguing,  and  it  had  done  him  no 
good.  The  whole  letter  breathed  a  spirit  of  pro- 
found dejection.  It  complained  much  of  frequent 
f)ain  and  constant  oppression  in  the  head.  Life 
lad  become  an  intolerable  burden.  He,  John  Ack- 
land,  had  never  wished  for  a  long  life,  and  now  de- 
sired it  less  than  ever.  lie  was  so  constantly 
changing  his  quarters  (not  having  yet  found  any 
situation  which  did  not  horribly  disagree  with 
him),  that  Tom  had  better  continue  to  direct  his 
letters  to  the  post-office. 

Some  expressions  in  the  letter  made  Tom  Ack- 
land  almost  fear  that  John's  mind  had  become  af- 
fected. He  wrote  at  once  imploring  his  cousin  to 
return  to  Boston  if  well  enough  to  travel,  and  offer- 
ing, if  he  were  not,  to  start  for  Charleston  at  once 
in  order  to  be  with  him. 

John  Ackland,  in  his  reply,  assured  his  cousin 
that  he  felt  quite  unable  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of 
even  a  much  shorter  journey  than  the  journey  from 
Charleston  to  Boston.  He  begged  that  Tom  would 
not  think  of  joining  him  at  Charleston.  He  could 
not  at  present  bear  to  see  any  one.  Even  half  an 
hour's  conversation,  especially  with  any  one  he 
knew,  excited  him  almost  beyond  endurance.  He 
avoided  the  si^ht  of  human  faces  as  much  as  he 
could.  His  only  safety  was  in  complete  seclusion. 
Every  one  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  distress  and  in- 
jure him.  He  might  tell  Tom,  in  strict  confidence, 
that  all  the  people  in  Charleston  were  so  afraid  of 
his  setting  up  business  in  that  town,  that  they  were 
determined  to  ruin,  and  even  to  murder  him  if  they 
could.  There  were  persons  (he  had  seen  them)  who 
followed  him  about  wherever  he  went,  in  order  to 
poison  the  .  aii"  when  he  was  asleep ;  but  he  had 
been  too  sharp  for  them.  Tlie  letter  concluded  with 
some  quotations  from  Rousseau  on  the  subject  of  sui- 
cide.  It  bore  such  evident  traces  of  mental  de- 
rangement, that  Tom  Ackland  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  "oing  to  Charleston.  A  statement  which 
attractea  his  attention  in  the  next  morning's  news- 
papers, confirmed  his  worst  fears,  and  greatly  in- 
creased his  anxiety  to  arrive  there. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

At  this  time,  some  political  friends  of  Mr.  Dob- 
bins, whose  opinions  had  been  advocated  with 
great  ability  in  tlie  Richmond  Courier  on  a  subject 
of  a  question  so  hotly  debated  between  North  and 
South  that  it  had  threatened  to  break  up  the  Union, 
invited  that  geutkiman  to  a  public  banquet  at  one 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  Kichmond.  Mr.  Cart- 
wriuiht  was  present  at  this  dinner;  so  was  Jud^e 
Grillin ;  so  was  Dr.  Simpson,  the  brother  of  the 
magnetic  young  lady ;  so  were  others  of  John  Ack- 
land's  fellow-guests  at  Glenoak. 

The  dinner  was  a  Union  dinner,  the  speeches 
were  Union  spKceches,  the  event  celebrated  was  the 
triumph  of  Union  sentiment  in  harmony  with  South- 
em  supremacy.  Afler  the  great  political  guns  had 
fired  themselves  off,  the  ladies  were  "  admitted 
from  behind  the  screen,"  toasts  of  gallantry  and 
jjersonal  compliment  were  proposed,  and  the  mi- 
nor orators  obtained  a  hearing.  None  of  these  was 
more  voluble  than  Mr.  Cartwright.  He  rose  to 
propose  a  toast.  The  toast  was  a  Union  toast,  for 
It  united  the  absent  witli  the  present.  He  would 
invite  the  company  to  drink  to  the  health  of"  Our 
absent  friends." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Cartwright  was  disagreeably 


interrupted  by  a  bustle  and  buzz  of  voices  among 
the  sable  attendants  at  the  door.  "  Order !  order !  " 
cried  Judge  Grilhn,  indignantly  looking  round. 

"  Please,  Massa  Judge,"  cried  one  burly  nigger, 
bolder  than  his  fellows,  "  Massa  Ackland  he  be  in 
de  next  room,  and  want  to  speak  bery  'tic'lar  with 
Massa  Cartwright." 

"  By  Jove,  Cartwright !  do  you  hear  tliat  ?  "  ex- 
claimed the  Judge.  "  What,  Ackland  ?  John 
Ackland?" 

"  Yessir.  Massa  John  Ackland  he  be  in  a  bus- 
tin'  big  hurry,  and  waitin'  to  see  Massa  Cartwright 
bery  'tic'lar." 

"  Why  not  call  him  in  ? "  suggested  the  Jud^e. 
"  Every  one  will  be  happy  to  see  him,  after  all  the 
trouble  he  has  cost  some  of  us." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Cartwright,  much  overcome  by 
the  surprise.  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer.  To  our  absent  friends  !  And  now,"  he 
added,  emptying  his  bumper  with  an  unsteady 
hand,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  all  excuse  me,  since  it 
seems  that  one  of  7/iy  absent  friends  is  waiting  to  see 
me." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Mr.  Cartwright  hiuried  to  the  door,  and  next 
moment  found  himself  face  to  face  —  not  with  Mr. 
John,  but  with  Mr.  John's  cousin  Tom,  Ackland. 

Mr.  Tom  Ackland  introduced  himself:  "  My  ex- 
cuse," said  he,  "  is,  that  I  am  only  at  Richmond  for 
a  few  hours,  on  my  way  to  Charleston,  and  that, 
accidentally  hearing  from  one  of  the  helps  here  that 
you  happened  to  be  in  Ihe  hotel,  I  was  anxious  to 
ask  you  whether  you  had  lately  heard  from  my 
cousin,  or  received  any  news  of  him  fit)m  Charles- 
ton ?  " 

"None,"  said  Cartwright.  "I  trust  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  even  seen  his  name  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Yet  I  presume  a  paragraph  I  have  here  from  a 
Boston  paper,  must  also  have  appeared  in  the  Rich- 
mond journals.  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  look  at 
it" 

The  paragraph  ran  thus  :  — 

"  The  following  has  appeared  in  the  Charleston 
Messenger  of  October  18th.  On  the  16th  instant, 
about  two  hours  afler  sundown,  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, who  happened  to  be  walking  towaitis  Charles- 
ton along  the  ri";ht  bank  of  Cooper  River,  was 
startled  by  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice  speaking  in  loud  tones.  The  voice 
apparently  proceeded  from  the  same  side  of  the  riv- 
er as  that  along  which  he  was  walking,  and  not 
many  yards  in  advance  of  him.  As  the  night  was 
already  dark,  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  ob- 
ject not  immediately  before  him,  and,  as  he  was 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue, 
he  was  also  unable  to  understand  what  the  voice 
was  saying.  He  was,  however,  so  strongly  under 
the  imf)re8sion  that  the  voice  was  that  of  a  j)erson 
addressing  a  large  audience  in  animated  tones,  that 
he  fully  believed  himself  to  be  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  a  camp-meeting,  or  other  similar  assem- 
blage, and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  perceive  no 
lights  along  that  part  of  the  bank  from  which  the 
voice  apparently  proceeded.  ^Vhilst  he  was  yet 
listening  to  it,  the  voice  suddenly  ceased,  and  was 
succeeded  by  tlie  sound  of  a  loud  splash,  as  of  some 
heavy  body  falling  into  the  water.     On  hastening 
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to  the  spot  from  which  he  supposed  these  sounds  to 
have  arisen,  ho  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  it 
deserted.  On  examinin^r  the  ground,  however,  as 
well  as  he  could  by  the  lijjht  of  a  few  matches 
which  he  happened  to  have  witli  him,  ho  discovered 
two  pieces  of  property,  a  hat  and  a  book,  but  noth- 
ing which  indicated  the  owner  of  them,  and  no 
trace  of  any  struggle  which  could  lead  him  to  sup- 
pose that  their  unknown  owner  had  been  deprived 
of  them  by  violence.  After  shouting  in  every  di- 
rection, without  obtaining  any  answer,  this  gentle- 
man then  took  possession  of  the  hat  and  book,  and, 
on  returning  to  Charleston,  deposited  them,  with 
the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  discovired  them,  at  the  F.  Street  police-sta- 
tion. From  the  examination  of  these  objects  by 
the  police,  it  appears  that  both  the  book  and  the 
hat  are  inscribed  with  the  name  '  John  K.  Ackland.' 
The  book,  as  we  are  informed,  is  the  second  vol- 
ume of  a  small  pocket  edition  of  the  Nouvelle  He- 
loise,  and  the  page  is  turned  down  and  marked  at 
the  following  passage :  '  Chercher  son  bien,  et  fuir 
son  mal,  en  se  qui  n'offense  point  autrui,  c'est  le 
droit  de  la  nature.  Quand  notre  vie  est  un  mal 
pour  nous,  et  n'est  un  bien  pour  personne,  il  est 
done  permis  de  s'en  delivrer.  S'il  y  a  dans  le 
monde  une  maxime  dvidente  et  certaine,  je  pense 
que  c'est  celle-lJi;  et  si  Ton  venait  Ji  bout  de  la 
renverser,  il  n'y  a  point  d'action  humaine  dont  on 
ne  put  faire  un  crime.'  On  the  margin  opposite 
this  passage  something  is  written,  but  in  characters 
wlilcli  are  quite  illegible.  The  volume  apparently 
belongs  to  a  Boston  edition.  Inspector  Jenks,  of 
the  Fifth  Ward  Police  Division,  has  lost  no  time 
in  investigating  this  mysterious  occurrence.  We 
understand  that  the  river  has  been  dragged,  but 
without  the  discovery  of  any  human  body.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  if  a  body,  falling  into  the  river  at 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  gentleman  by  whom  the 
above-mentioned  property  was  deposited  at  the  F. 
Street  station,  had  iloatea  within  an  hour  after  its 
immersion,  it  is  quite  within  possibility  that  it 
might  have  been  carried  out  to  sea  before  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  it  to  have 
fallen  into  the  river  at  that  point,  where  the  cur- 
rent is  extremely  strong,  not  later  than  10.30  r.  m. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  improbable  that  a  human 
body  could  have  been  floated  out  to  sea  in  this 
manner  without  being  observed.  It  is  equally  im- 
probable that  any  person  could  have  perisned  with- 
in the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  whether  by  ac- 
cident or  violence,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  without 
the  disappearance  of  that  person  having  excited  at- 
tention in  some  quarter  up  to  the  present  moment. 
Our  own  impression  is  that  the  whole  affair  has 
been  an  ingenious  hoax.  This  impression  is,  at 
least,  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Ack- 
land (which  certainly  is  not  a  Charleston  name)  is 
not  known  at,  and  does  not  appear  on  the  books 
of,  any  hotel  in  this  city ;  that  the  advertisements 
of  the  j)olice  have,  up  to  the  present  moment,  elic- 
ited no  claimant  for  the  hat  and  book  now  on  view 
in  F.  Street,  and  that,  from  the  inquiries  hitherto 
made,  it  appears  tbat  no  person  in  or  about  Charles- 
ton has  been  missing  since  the  night  of  the  16th 
instant.  With  a  view,  however,  to  the  ])ossibility 
of  this  mysterious  Mr.  J.  K.  Ackland  ever  having 
existed,  except  in  the  imagination  of  some  mis- 
chievous wag.  Union  journals  are  requested  to 
copy,  in  order  that  the  friends  and  relations  of  tlie 
missing  gentleman  (if  there  be  any)  may  be  made 
I     acquainted  with  the  foregoing  information." 


"  Well  ?  "  said  Tom  Ackland,  when  Cartwright 
had  finished  liis  perusal  of  this  statement. 

"  Well,"  answered  Cartwright,  "  I  also  incline  to 
think  it  a  hoax." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so  too,"  said  Mr,  Tom ; 
"  but  I  have  many  sad  reasons  to  think  more  seri- 
ously of  it." 

"When  do  you  go  on  to  Charleston?"  asked 
Mr.  Cartwright. 

"  Before  daybreak  to-morrow." 

"  Ever  been  there  before  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Then  you  must  let  me  come  with  you.  I  know 
something  of  that  city,  have  friends  there,  and  may 
be  of  use." 

"  Really,  my  dear  sir,  I  could  not  possibly  think 
of  allowing  you  to  sacrifice  —  " 

"  No  sacrifice,  sir.  Nothing  I  would  not  do  for 
the  sake  of  your  cousin,  Mr.  Ackland.  lie  was 
once  very  useful  to  me,  sir,  —  very  useful  and  very 
kind.  And  no  man  shall  say  that  Phil  Cartwri^^ht 
ever  forgot  a  kindness  done  him.  I  can  pack  up 
in  an  hour,  and  the  sooner  we  start  the  better." 

So  Mr.  Cartwright  accompanied  Mr.  Tom  Ack- 
land to  Charleston.  And  Mr.  Tom  Ackland  was 
inexpressibly  touched  by  that  proof  of  friendship 
for  his  cousin. 


CHARLES  LAMB  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  following  charming  and  characteristic  letter 
of  Mary  Lamb  to  a  child  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
who  cherish  the  memory  of  Charles  Lauib  and  his 
sister.  The  "  little  Barbara "  (afterwiirds  Mrs. 
Edwards)  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  the  younf- 
est  sister  of  Matilda  Bethani,  a  poetess '  whom 
Southey  valued,  and  of  Sir  William  Betham,  the 
well-known  genealogist  and  antiquary  :  — 

November  2  1814. 

To  Miss  Barbara  Betham  :  — 

It  is  very  long  since  I  have  met  with  such  an 
agreeable  surprise  as  the  sight  of  your  letter,  my 
kind  young  friend,  afforded  me.  Such  a  nice  letter 
as  it  is  too.  And  what  a  pretty  hand  you  write. 
I  congratulate  you  on  this  attainment  with  great 
pleasure,  because  I  have  so  often  felt  the  di^advan- 
tage  of  my  own  wretched  handwriting. 

You  wish  for  London  news.  I  rely  upon  your 
sister  Ann  for  gratifying  you  in  this  respect,  yet  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  recollect  %vhoni  you 
might  have  seen  here,  and  what  may  have  happened 
to  them  since,  and  this  effort  has  only  brought  the 
image  of  little  Barbara  Betham,  unconnected  with 
any  other  person,  so  strongly  before  my  eyes  that  I 
seem  as  if  I  had  no  other  subject  to  write  upon. 
Now  I  think  I  sec  you  with  your  feet  propped  upon 
the  fender,  your  two  hands  spread  out  upon  your 
knees,  —  an  attitude  you  always  chose  wlun  we 
were  in  familiar  confidential  conversation  together, 
—  telling  me  long  stories  of  your  own  home,  where 
now,  you  sav,  you  are  "  moping  on  with  the  same 
thing  every  day,"  and  which  then  presented  noth- 
ing but  pleasant  recollections  to  your  mind.  '  How 
well  I  remember  your  quiet,  steady  face  bent  over 
your  book  !  One  day,  conscience-struck  at  having 
wasted  so  much  of  vour  precious  time  in  readings, 
and  feeling  yourself,  as  you  pi-ettily  said,  "  quite 
useless  to  me,"  you  went  to  my  ilraweis  and  hunted 
out  some  unhemmed  pocket-liandkerchivfs,  and  by 
no  means  could  I  prevail  ujxjn  you  to  resume  your 
story-books  till  you  had  hemmed  them  all,  1  re- 
member, too,  your  teaching  my  little  maid  to  read, 
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—  your  sitting  with  her  a  whole  evening  to  console 
her  for  the  death  of  her  sister ;  and  that  she  in  her 
turn  cndiMvorcd  to  become  a  comfort  to  you  the 
next  evcninj;  when  you  wept  at  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Uolocroft,  from  whose  school  you  haiii  recently 
elojH'd  because  you  were  not  partial  to  sitting  in 
the  stocks.  Those  tears,  and  a  few  you  once 
dropped  when  my  brother  teased  you  about  your 
supposed  foudnesd  for  apple-dumplings,  were  the 
only  interruptions  to  the  calm  contentedness  of 
^•our  unclouded  Ijrow.  We  still  remain  the  same 
as  you  left  us,  neither  better  nor  wiser,  nor  percep- 
tibly older,  but  three  years  must  have  made  a  great 
alteration  in  you.  How  verj'  much,  dear  Barbara, 
I  should  like  to  see  you ! 

We  still  live  in  Temple  Lane,  but  I  am  now  sit- 
ting in  a  room  you  never  saw ;  soon  after  you  left 
us  we  were  distressed  by  the  cries  of  a  cat, 'which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  garrets  adjoining  to  ours 
and  only  separated  from  ours  by  the  locked  door 
on  the  farther  side  of  mv  brother's  bedroom,  which 
you  know  was  the  littfe  room  at  the  top  of  the 
kitchen  stairs.  We  had  the  lock  forced  and  let 
poor  puss  out  fix)m  behind  a  panel  of  the  wainscot, 
and  she  lived  with  us  from  that  time,  for  we  were 
in  gratitude  bound  to  keep  her,  as  she  had  intro- 
duced us  to  four  imtenanted,  unowned  rooms,  and 
by  degrees  we  have  taken  possession  of  these  un- 
claimed apartments,  —  first  putting  up  lines  to  dry 
our  clothes,  then  moving  my  brother'*  bed  into  one 
of  these,  more  coumiodious  than  his  own  room. 
And  last  winter  my  brother  being  unable  to  pur- 
sue a  work  he  had  begun,  owing  to  the  kind  inter- 
ruptions of  friends  who  were  more  at  leisure  than 
himself,  I  persuadt-d  him  that  he  might  Avrite  at  his 
ease  in  one  of  these  rooms,  as  he  could  not  then 
hear  the  door  knock,  or  hear  himsell*  denied  to  be 
at  home,  which  was  sure  to  make  him  call  out  and 
convict  the  poor  maid  in  a  fib.  Here,  I  said,  he 
might  be  almost  i*cally  not  at  home.  So  I  put  in 
an  old  grate,  and  made  him  a  fire  in  the  largest  of 
these  garrets,  and  carried  in  one  table  and  one 
chair,  and  bid  him  write  away,  and  consider  liim- 
self  as  much  alone  as  if  he  were  in  some  lodging 
on  the  midst  of  Sali^^bllry  Plain,  or  any  other  wide, 
unfrequented  place  where  he  could  expect  few  vis- 
itors to  brcjik  in  upon  his  solitude.  I  left  him  quite 
delighted  with  his  new  acquisition,  but  in  a  few 
hours  he  came  down  again  with  a  sadly  dismal  face. 
Ho  could  do  nothing,  he  said,  with  those  bare 
whitewashed  walls  before  his  eyes.  He  could  not 
write  in  that  dull,  unfiu-nished  prison. 

The  next  day,  before  he  came  home  from  his  of- 
fice, I  had  gathered  up  various  bits  of  old  carpeting 
to  cover  the  floor ;  and,  to  a  little  break  the  blank 
look  of  the  bare  walls,  I  hung  up  a  few  old  prints 
that  used  to  ornament  the  kitchen,  and  after  dinner, 
witliCTeat  boast  of  what  an  improvement  I  had  made, 
I  took  Charles  once  more  into  his  new  study.  A 
week  of  busy  labors  followed,  in  which  I  think  you 
would  not  have  disliked  to  have  been  our  assist- 
ant. Jly  brother  and  I  almost  covered  the  walls  with 
prints,  for  which  purpose  he  cut  out  every  print  from 
every  book  in  his  old  library,  coming  in  every  now 
and  then  to  ask  my  leave  to  strip  afresh  poor  author, 

—  which  he  might  not  do,  you  know,  witliout  my  per- 
mi  ssion,  as  I  am  elder  sister.  There  was  such  pasting, 
such  consultation  where  their  portraits,  ana  where 
a  series  of  pictures  finom  Ovid,  Milton,  and  Shake- 
snearc  would  show  to  most  advantage,  and  in  what 
obscure  comer  authors  of  humbler  note  might  be 
allowed  to  tell  their  stories.     All  the  books  gave 


up  their  stories  but  one,  —  a  translation  from  Arios- 
to,  —  a  delicious  set  of  four-and-twenty  prints,  and 
for  which  I  had  marked  out  a  conspicuous  place  ; 
when  lo  !  we  found  at  the  moment  the  scissors  were 
going  to  work  that  a  part  of  the  poem  was  printed 
at  the  back  of  every  picture.  What  a  cruel  disap- 
]>ointment!  To  conclude  tlxis  long  story  alwut 
nothing,  the  poor  despised  garret  is  now  called  the 
print  room,  and  is  become  our  ihost  favorite  sitting- 
room.  Your  sister  Anne  will  tell  you  that  your 
friend  Louisa  is  going  to  France.  Miss  Skipper  is 
out  of  town  ;  ISlrs.  Reynolds  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you,  and  so  does  my  neighbor,  Mrs.  Novris, 
who  was  your  doctress  when  you  were  unwell.  Her 
three  little  children  have  grown  three  bi^children. 
The  lions  still  live  in  Exeter  Change.  Returning 
home  through  the  Strand  I  often  hear  them  roar  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I  never  heai*  them  without 
thinking  of  you,  because  you  seemed  so  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  them,  and  said  your  young  com- 
panions would  stare  when  you  told  them  you  had 
seen  a  lion.  And  now,  my  dear  Barbara,  farewell ; 
I  have  not  written  such  a  long  letter  a  long  time,  but 
I  am  very  sorry  I  had  nothing  amusing  to  write 
about.  Wishing  you  may  pass  happily  through 
the  rest  of  your  school  days,  and  every  day  of  your 
life,  I  remain  your  affectionate  firiend, 

M.  Lamb. 

My  brother  sends  his  love  to  you,  with  the  kind 
remembrance  your  letter  showed  you  have  of  us  as 
I  was.  He  joins  with  me  in  respects  to  your  good 
father  and  mother.  Now  you  have  begun  I  shall 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you 
again.  I  shall  always  receive  a  letter  from  you 
with  very  great  delight. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MARY  ANN. 

IN   TWO   PARTS.      PART   II. 

The  boat,  on  leaving  tlie  ship,  had  made  off  rap- 
idly towards  the  whales ;  but  she  had  had  a  long 
chase,  and  the  captain  had  not  attempted  to  shorten 
it.  In  the  end,  they  were  successiPul.  A  whale 
was  harpooned,  lanced,  and  killed,  and  tlien  for  the 
first  time  the  men  became  clearly  conscious  that 
the  ship  was  not  in  sight.  They  concluded,  of 
course,  that  they  had  come  a  long  way ;  but  the 
whalers  had  been  placed  in  a  similar  difficulty  be- 
fore, and  were  certain  that  the  morning  would 
show  them  the  Mary  Ann  in  sight.  They  had  a 
stock  of  provisions  which  would  last  them  three  or 
four  days  and  therefore  made  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could,  keeping  watch  in  turns. 

The  night  passed  pleasantly  enough.  In  such 
latitudes,  sleep  in  the  open  air  is  the  pleasantest 
kind  of  sleep,  and  but  for  the  slightly  cramped  po- 
sitions in  which  they  had  to  he,  they  had  little 
cause  to  regret  that  they  were  not  on  board  ship. 

Morning  came ;  but,  to  their  astonishment  and 
disajipointment,  the  ship  was  not  in  sight.  Still,  it 
was  probable  that  she  would  cruise  about  during 
the  day,  and  before  night  would  sight  them.  The 
day  passed  wearily,  all  the  men  keeping  an  anx- 
ious lookout,  and  none  more  anxious  than  the  cap- 
tain. They  hoped,  he  feared,  that  the  Mary  Ann 
would  be  sighted.  As  the  day  wore  on,  and  no 
signs  appeared,  the  men,  and  especially  the  ex- 
bushrangers,  l)egan  to  be  seriously  uneasy.  The 
(raptain  was  shrewd  enough  to  do  nothing  to  make 
tliem  less  uneasy.  At  night,  he  told  them  that  he 
must  take  charge  of  the  small  cask  of  water  and  the 
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little  sto<-k  of  provisions.  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  if 
the  Mary  Ann  is  not  in  sight  to-morrow,  we  must 
make  for  land." 

The  three  convicts  were  suspicions  at  once. 
Suspicion  is  about  the  only  quality  which  men  of 
this  class  have  in  common.  Forty  soldiers  will 
overawe  four  thousand  convicts.  The  reason  is, 
that  there  is  not  a  convict  who  does  not  believe 
that  if  ht;  were  to  propound  an  v  scheme  of  resistance 
to  his  fellow,  the  plot  would  \>e  instantly  revealed. 
The  convict  susjiects  everybody  ;  his  fellows,  per- 
haps, worse  than  all  others.  The  instant,  therefore, 
the  captain  mentioned  his  proposal,  they  suspected 
treachery.  In  truth,  the  matter  was  much  more 
serious  to  tiiem  than  to  the  sailors.  If  by  chance 
they  fell  in  with  an  English  man-of-war,  although 
at  present  no  one  but  the  captain  had  the  most  re- 
mote notion  that  tliere  was  any  possibility  of  nuch 
an  occurrence,  and  it  became  known  that  they  were 
ex-convicts,  they  would  be  put  in  irons,  and  at  once 
sent  back  to  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  where  death  would 
be  the  penalty  of  their  offences.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
boat's  crew,  however,  agreed  with  the  captain. 
High  words  ensued.  Tlic  three  convicts  were 
armed,  and  the  five  sailors  unarmed;  but  the  cap- 
tain had  near  him  the  ship's  lances,  and  thi;  con- 
victs must  have  felt  that  a  conflict  would  be  a  haz- 
ardous thing. 

Night  came,  and  no  sign  of  the  ship.  Suspicion 
was  now  in  every  one's  breast.  There  was  no 
sleep  that  night  for  any  one  except  poor  Charley, 
who,  worn  out  by  the  hard  work  he  had  had  on  the 
first  day,  and  less  influenced  by  suspicion  than  the 
rest,  slept  as  soundly  as  if  in  his  berth. 

Morning  came,  —  the  second  morning,  —  and  no 
signs  were  yet  visible.  The  sailors  advised  that 
they  should  make  at  once  for  land,  but  the  convicts 
opposed.  Wearily  tlie  hours  passed  away.  Half- 
provi>ions  were  served  out :  the  convicts  proposed 
that  half  even  of  that  amount  only  should  be  given 
to  Charley,  but  the  others  stood  by  him. 

Night  approached,  and  with  the  same  tale :  no 
ship  in  sight.  Even  the  convicts  began  to  sec  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  make  for  land.  If 
there  were  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  any  would  be 
better  than  starvation.  Besides,  they  might  meet 
with  some  other  ship,  or  with  their  own  ;  or  even 
on  land  they  might,  and  probably  would,  be  per- 
fectly safe.  They  agreed  to  take  turns  in  watching 
during  this  night,  two  being  always  on  watch,  a 
convict  and  a  sailor.     The  rest  slept. 

When  morning  came,  they  were  all  of  one  mind : 
they  must  now  aim  at  land.  The  captain  thoufjht 
he  could  hit  it.  The  best  thing  they  could  do  at 
any  rat«  was  to  try  ;  all  agreed  in  that. 

So  the  boat's  head  was  put  landwards,  and  the 
men  pulled  with  a  will.  By  night,  however,  they 
were  nearly  worn  out.  They  had  gone,  according 
to  the  captain's  calculation,  about  one  third  of  the 
distance. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  distributed  was  re- 
duced again.  The  reduction  told  on  their  labors 
next  d.iy  :  they  dragged  wearily  at  their  oars;  their 
strength  was  failing  them  for  want  of  food. 

Tlie  next  day  and  the  fifth  passed,  and  on  eact 
succeeding  one  the  distance  got  over  was  smaller 
than  on  the  preceding.  Some  of  the  men  could 
take  very  short  spells  at  the  oar,  —  Charley  shorter 
than  any  of  the  rest.  The  captain  took  his  turn, 
and  managed  so  well  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  each 
one  lived  in  view  of  the  rest,  thi.'y  would  have  sus- 
jjected  1dm  of  having  a  secret  supply  of  food. 


On  tlie  night  of  the  fifth  day,  the  convicts  made  a 
rush  at  the  food,  and  a  fight  took  place.  No  one, 
however,  was  wounded  severely.  'The  sailors  were 
unwilling  to  shed  blood ;  the  convicts  were  afraid  to 
make  open  war.  They  knew  that,  without  the  help 
of  the  captain  at  any  rate,  they  could  never  hope  to 
reach  land.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  one 
man,  a  sailor,  and  Charley  were  so  far  useless  that 
they  oould  only  He  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Char^ 
ley  was  quite  senseless,  almost  lifeless.  Tlic  con- 
victs would  probably  have  made  open  war  but  for 
the  absolute  necessity  of  not  losing  the  captain. 

Noon  came.  Land  was  sighted,  —  land,  land  1 
Land  where  w.iter  could  be  had,  —  land  where  food 
mijrht  be  procured  !  Franticly  they  expended  their 
failing  strength  in  endeavors  to  reach  it  suddenly. 
Gradually  they  could  distinguish  the  low  line  of 
green,  and  beneath  it  a  strip  of  yellow  sand,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  distinct.  No  houses  could  be 
made  out.  The  men  were  in  raptures ;  the  captain, 
however,  was  disappointed,  although  he  did  his  best 
not  to  show  his  tlisappointment.  What  he  had 
looked  out  most  anxiously  for  was  a  ship:  that  he 
could  not  see.  There  was  just  one  hope  for  him  : 
there  might  be  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island. 

Then  one  of  the  convicts  drew  his  pistol,  and 
swore  with  a  great  oath  that  they  should  not  go  a 
boat's  length  farther  until  he  knew  what  was  going  to 
be  done.  "  Were  they  going  to  split  ?  He  was  n't  go- 
ing to  be  sent  back  to  Australia ;  he  might  as  well 
fight  it  out  there.  If  they  won,  well,  they  could  tell 
their  own  tale :  they  could  be  a  whaler's  crew  that 
had  lost  their  ship ;  and  if  they  lost,  they  could  only 
be  killed." 

The  other  convicts  joined  with  him,  and  there 
was  everj-  probability  of  a  terrible  fight. 

The  danger  was  put  an  end  to  hv  a  sailor.  "  He 
did  not  want  to  split.  They  had  all  shared  alike  in 
the  boat,  and  they  might  as  well  keep  their  tongues 
still."  They  were  now  sufficiently  strong  to  dictate 
their  own  terms.  The  other  two  sailors  at  once 
promised  not  to  mention  to  any  Europeans  that 
they  were  runaways.  Charley  was  too  exhausted 
to  be  capable  of  understanding  what  was  going  on. 
Once  or  twice  the  captain  had  looked  anxiously  to 
see  Avhetherhe  still  breathed.  Extreme  exhaustion 
had  followed  his  hard  wor's  and  rough  usage,  and 
he  lay  like  one  dead. 

Tlie  captain  only  remained.  At  first,  he*  would 
not  consent  to  make  any  promise.  Angrj'  words 
passed  ;  pistols  were  cocked  ;  but  all  were  against 
him.  Tliey  thought  of  throwing  him  overhoaid, 
since  his  knowledge  was  no  longer  indispensable. 
At  last,  under  heavy  threats,  he  consented  to  be 
silent  so  long  as  he  should  be  on  the  island  they  were 
approaching.  No  tlireats  could  extort  any  promise 
beyond  that.  Perhaps  th'.»  captain  consented  the 
more  readily  because  he  saw  no  sign  of  European 
civilization. '  He  wa.s  athud  he  had  missed  the  island 
he  was  aiming  at. 

By  sunset  the  men  were  near  the  shore.  Native 
canoes  pulled  off  in  wonder  at  the  visitors  arriving 
in  so  small  a  ship.  Soon  food  and  water  we:e 
procured,  and  the  men  stood  once  again  on  land. 
The  visitors  were  made  to  understand  that  there 
were  white  men  on  the  island,  though  a  few  miles 
away.  TTie  gentle  Polynesians  treated  the  hungry 
fellows  well.  Two  small  huts  were  set  aside  for 
their  use.  Two  days  passed,  and  then  all  were  suf- 
ficiently recovered,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy, 
to  prepare  for  their  journey  across  the  island.  They 
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had  found  a  native  who  could  speak  a  little  Eng- 
lish :  he  told  them  that  there  were  only  two  or  three 
small  vessels  at  the  island,  and  that  the  big  ships 
were  all  at  sea.  This,  of  course,  was  excellent  news 
for  the  convicts,  but  diiimal  enough  lor  the  captain. 

We  may  hasten  over  the  journey  across  the 
island.  The  bov  Charley  was  not  strong  enou;5h 
to  accompany  the  rest.  The  old  captain  deter- 
mined that  he  would  send  help  to  him  as  soon  as 
ever  he  should  meet  with  Europeans. 

They  reached  the  small  English  settlement. 
There  were  a  few  English  sailors  who  had  been 
left  on  shore  in  the  nospital,  a  small  body  of 
marines,  anil  one  or  two  merchant  settlers  with 
their  families.  They  welcomed  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  as  they  believed  them  to  be,  as  Englishmen 
in  such  circumstances  always  do. 

A  small  sandal-wood  vessel  was  going  to  leave 
the  island  in  a  day  or  two  for  Honolulu.  The  con- 
victs were  glail  of  the  chance  of  going  with  her, 
since  it  would  be  easy  enough  probably  to  find  a 
ship  from  that  port  to  California,  and  the  Austra- 
lians believed  they  would  have  a  good  chance  of 
getting  a  passage  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They 
accordingly  were  all  ready  to  take  the  passage 
which  was  offered  them. 

Charley  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  Europeans. 
Before  the  little  vessel  weighed  anchor,  he  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  have  started  on  his  journey 
across  the  island :  but  she  had  sailed  before  he 
reached  the  settlement.  The  captain  had  at  first 
determined  to  remain  behind,  on  the  chance  of  the 
arrival  pf  a  man-of-war  which  might  go  in  chase  of 
the  Mary  Ann. 

He  concluded  it  would  be  better  to  go  with  the 
rest.  If  he  could  get  a  quick  sailer  at  Honolulu, 
he  might  still  reach  California  before  the  Mary 
Ann,  —  would  be  able  to  give  notice  to  the  autlior- 
ities,  and  to  be  prepared  to  apprehend  the  run- 
aways when  his  own  slow-sailing  ship  arri\ed. 
Then,  too,  if  he  had  remained  behind,  the  convicts 
would  at  once  have  suspected  him,  and  might  have 
persuaded  the  captain  of  the  little  schooner  to 
change  his  plans. 

The  little  vessel  sailed,  well  stocked  with  pro- 
visions, and  the  shipwrecked  crew  especially  well 
fitted  out  by  tlie  kindly  hands  of  their  countrymen. 

On  the  same  day,  tlie  sick  boy  Charley  was 
brought  into  the  settlement  by  the  men  who  had 
been  sent  over  for  him.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
settlement  one  hour  btifore  every  one  in  it  knew 
the  character  of  the  men  by  whom  the  Mary  Ann 
had  been  seized,  the  particulars  of  her  seizure,  the 
real  story  of  the  whaling  crew,  and  every  pai> 
ticular  about  the  voyage,  with  the  exception  of  his 
own  ill-treatment. 

ITie  reader  nuiy  judge  how  much  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  little  settlement  were  excited  by  what  the 
boy  had  to  tell.  They  had  given  their  hospitality 
to  scoundrels  of  the  worst  type.  The  more  fullv 
tliey  learned  tlie  details  of  the  capture,  of  the  ill- 
treatment  to  which  the  captain  hau  been  subjected, 
and  little  by  little  of  his  own  ill-treatment,  the 
more  eagerly  they  desired  to  bring  the  ofTenders  to 
justice,  and  to  punish  the  men  who  liad,  as  they 
cont^idered,  violated  their  hospitality. 

A  consultation  was  held  at  once.  The  inhabi- 
tants <lid  what  Englishmen  always  do  in  cases  of 
didiculty,  —  they  called  a  public  meeting.  Tliirty 
Euru|)eanR  were  got  together,  the  lieutenant  in 
charge,  who  was  acting-governor,  was  put  in  the 
chair ;  and  then,  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers, 


at  any  time  during  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years, 
probably  longer,  if  we  are  to  believe  Tacitus,  they 
soiight  wisdom  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors. , 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was,  how  to  catch, 
first,  the  boat ;  secondly,  the  Mary  Ann.  Some 
suggested  a  search  for  the  man-of-war,  which  had 
but  recently  left  the  station,  to  be  made  by  de- 
spatching canoes  to  the  islands  where  she  was 
likeliest  to  have  called.  This  design,  however,  had 
to  be  abandoned.  It  was  doubtful  whetlier  the 
man-of-war  would  have  called  at  any  of  the  islands 
lying  near ;  and,  even  if  she  had,  much  valuable 
time  would  be  lost,  during  which  both  vessels  would 
be  making  their  way  to  their  destinations.  The 
suggestion  finally  hit  upon  was  to  send  a  small 
schooner  which  was  in  the  harbor  in  pm-suit.  She 
was  to  carry  as  many  men  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  settlement,  so  that  tliey  might  be  prepared  for 
a  fight  with  the  convicts  if  they  should  come  up 
with  them.  It  was  soon  found  that,  from  the  sail- 
ors who  had  been  left  in  hospital,  added  to  more 
belonging  to  the  schooner,  a  crew  could  be  obtained 
of  a  dozen  men.  Half  a  dozen  marines  volunteered 
to  go  likewise.  The  night  was  spent  in  prepara- 
tions. Provisions  were  taken  on  board  in  quanti- 
ties sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  her  large 
crew.  A  gun  wliich  had  been  left  on  shore  by  a 
man-of-war  was  placed  on  board.  The  little  set- 
tlement was  alive  with  preparations  during  the 
whole  of  the  following  day.  In  the  evening,  her 
crew  went  on  board,  taking  with  them,  at  his  own 
desire,  Charley. 

As  the  land-breeze  began  to  blow,  she  weighed 
anchor,  and  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  commenced 
the  chase. 

On  board  the  Sandal- Wood,  as  the  little  trader 
sent  in  pursuit  was  called,  there  was  all  the  excite- 
ment of  a  long  chase.  Every  eye  searched  the 
horizon  carefully  during  each  successive  day,  with 
the  view  of  catching  sight  of  the  ISIary  Ann  ;  and 
when  at  the  end  of  the  long  week  she  was  seen, 
every  one  felt  as  much  delight  as  the  hunter  feels 
when  he  has  sighted  his  prey.  Tlie  gun  had  been 
prepared,  so  as  to  be  of  use  if  needed  in  attacking, 
riie  decks  of  tlie  whaler  were  three  or  four  feet  at 
least  higher  out  of  the  water  than  those  of  the  Sandal- 
wood, s<i  that  boarding  would  be  extremely  danger- 
ous. It  was  considered  that  the  best  way  would  be 
to  mana'uvre  the  little  vessel,  bring  the  gun  to 
bear,  and  fire  away  until  the  enemy  surrendered, 
and  sent  their  men  on  board  in  their  own  boat. 
The  lieutenant  who  commanded  the  little  vessel 
detennined  that  if  this  failed,  ho  would  then  risk 
boarding. 

And  now,  we  must  transfer  ourselves  to  the 
Mary  Ann.  From  the  day  on  which  the  leader  of 
the  escaped  convicts  had  concluded  that  the  boat 
was  lost,  he  began  to  be  suspicious  of  the  mate. 
The  missing  bu.it  might  have  gone  to  tlie  bottom  ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  she  might  have  met 
with  some  other  shi|),  or  possibly  even  have  reached 
land.  If  she  had  fallen  in  wiUi  another  whaler  or 
merehanfc-sliip,  or,  as  was  possible,  with  a  man-of- 
war,  or  if  she  had  reached  land,  one  of  two  things 
was  pretty  certain  to  hajJiK^n, — either  that  men- 
of-war  would  be  quickly  m  pursuit,  or  that  tliey 
would  be  on  their  way  to  intercept  them  on  the 
Auu-rican  coast.  Black  Dick  examined  the  matt; 
very  closely,  and  it  required  all  that  officer's  ability 
not  to  show  that  he  knew  more  of  the  incident  than 
he  chose  to  tell.  Six  days  had  been  lo.st  in  wait- 
inj:  about   in  vain  endeavors  to  find  the    missing 
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boat.  At  longtli,  fearfiil  of  bein";  intercepted  off 
the  Californian  coast,  the  ship's  head  was  turned 
towards  that  coast,  and  the  Marj'  Ann  resumed  her 
voyage.  But  the  winds  were  light,  and  the  heavy, 
slow-sailing  Avhaler  —  a  capital  ship  for  rough 
Antarctic  seas  —  made  very  slow  progress  over  the 
calm  waters,  scarcel}'  ruffled  by  tlie  light  breezes 
of  the  Pacific. 

Tlie  bushrangers  grew  more  and  more  impatient. 
For  three  days  the  ship  lav  becalmed.  In  the 
Atlantic  there  is  always  a  long  swell  in  the  sea, 
even  when  in  the  air  tlie  calm  is  perfect ;  but  in 
the  Pacific  the  water  is  absolutely  and  completely 
motionless.  The  calm  fretted  the  men ;  they 
chafed  under  the  inaction ;  they  could  bear  any- 
thing but  rest.  They  wanted  to'  travel  at  the  most 
rapid  pace  possible  to  man,  and  here  they  were 
kept  idle,  motionless.  They  cursed  the  calm  in 
language  which  in  the  perfect  stillness  —  the  still- 
ness which  may  be  felt  of  a  tropical  calm  —  even 
occasionally  appalled  themselves.  And  when  the 
wind  did  at  last  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  Aveari- 
some  and  anxious  suspense,  it  blew  so  lightly, 
and  the  ship  travelled  so  slowly,  that  the  men's 
anxiety  was  scarcely  relieved.  Tlieir  cajitain, 
meantime,  had  been  thinking  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  and  had  secretly  made  up  his  mind  that 
almost  their  only  chance  of  outstripping  the  pur- 
suers who  were  probably  atler  them  was  to 
abandon  tlie  Mary  Ann  altogether  and  gain  pos- 
session of  a  vessel  which  could  sail  quicker. 
Hitherto,  they  had  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  the  few  vessels  which  they  had  sighted.  They 
determined  now  to  make  an  attack  on  the  first 
suitable  to  their  purposes  which  they  should  see. 
Black  Dick  would  add  jjiracy  to  the  lisi.  of  his 
(pialifications  for  the  hempen  cord. 

The  first  vessel  sifjhted  after  the  calm  by -the 
Mary  Ann  was  the  little  Sandal- Wood.  She  was 
^een  at  the  stern  of  the  Mary  Ann  in  early  morn- 
ing, and  as  the  day  advanced,  became  more  and 
more  distinct.  This  alone  was  proof  that  she  was 
a  {juicker  sailer  than  the  whaler.  She  was  gaining 
on  them  greatly.  She  was  a  small  schooner,  verv 
fleet,  lightly  built,  carrying  a  large  spread  of  sail, 
and  evidently  constructed  for  speed  in  tropical  seas. 
The  mate,  who  had  learned  the  plans  of  the 
convicts,  was  in  fear.  His  plan  of  capture  by  a 
man-of-war  was  at  an  end ;  his  delays  of  the  Mary 
Ann  were  fruitless.  The  captors  of  the  whaler 
were  going  to  escajie  by-  means  of  another  un- 
pimislied  piece  of  villany.  As  he  saw  tlie  schooner 
approaching,  he  recognized  only  t«o  well  that  she 
was  exactly  suited  to  their  puqxise. 

Black  Dick  called  the  five  convicts  around  him, 
and  the  men  arranged  for  the  capture  of  the  vessel. 
They  would  make  signals  to  her,  man  a  whale- 
boat,  and,  adopting  the  ruse  which  they  had  already 
found  to  be  successful  in  the  capture  of  the  whaler, 
take  possession  of  her. 

Tlu'  mate  was  c<mipi'\led  to  admit  that  it  was 
unlikely  there  would  be  more  than  four  or  five 
men  on  lK)ard.  But  he  was  puzzled  to  make  out 
what  the  schooner  was  doing.  Little  details 
connected  with  the  wav  in  which  the  ship  was 
managed  put  him  on  the  alert.  Clearly  she  was 
well  handled.  Could  there  be  any  Iioik;  of — 
No;  she  ha<l  answered  the  signals  in  the  usual 
way. 

A  slight  movement  in  her  sails  showed  him  that 
^he  was,  for  some  strange  purpose  or  other  going  to 
tack.     In  ti*uth,  she  was  preparing  to  tack,  in  order 


that  she  nught  come  round  su  as  to  bring  her  gun 
U)  bear. 

Just  then  the  whaler's  boat  was  lowered.  The 
mate,  who  was,  of  course,  to  be  left  on  board  the 
Mary  Ann,  looking  towards  the  schooner,  observed 
that  there  had  been  a  change  of  purpose. 

The  lieutenant  on  btmrd  the  Sandal- Wood  hail 
been  8ur])rised  at  the  lowering  of  the  whale-boat. 
Possibly  they  were  out  of  provisions.  But  in  such 
eases  sisals  are  usually  made.  Charley  suggested 
to  him  that  they  were  going  to  attempt  a  captm-e. 
The  lieutenant  r)repare<l  to  receive  tnem.  Every 
man  was  armea;  the  marines  were  sent  below. 
All  but  four  were  ordered  to  hide  themselves  be- 
hind the  bulwarks.  Tlie  four  or  five  Icfl  on  deck 
showed  no  arms,  but  lounged  about  lazily  afler  the 
manner  of  the  men  whom  they  wished  to  imitate. 

As  the  whale-boat  approached,  the  hopes  of  the 
bushrangers  ran  high.  Tliis  was  exactly  the  vessel 
they  wanted.  A  quiet  pull  to  her  side,  a  haul  on 
her  deck ;  at  the  most,  a  short,  easy  fight  with  un- 
prepared men,  throwing  one  or  two  overboard,  and 
she  would  be  theirs,  and  then  let  English  men-of- 
war  do  their  best. 

They  were  within  hailing  distance. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?  "  cried  the  convict  leader. 

"  The  Sandal- AVood." 

"  Throw  us  a  rope ;  we  are  coming  on  board." 

A  rope  was  lowered  ;  the  boat  made  fast  along- 
side. One  after  another  the  men  swung  themselves 
on  board.  They  stood  together  for  an  instant,  and 
Black  Dick  cried,  "  Now  for  it !  "  and  knocked  one 
of  the  seamen  down,' while  he  and  tlie  rest  pro- 
duced pistols,  and  made  a  rush  at  the  rest. 

But  at  that  moment  there  was  another  rush. 
Alen  armed  with  the  (pieen's  wcajxms  came  from 
under  the  shelter  of  the  little  boat  which  was  placed 
on  deck,  from  the  shelter  of  the  bulwarks,  and 
from  the  cabin.  For  an  instant  there  Avas  a  pan- 
ic. Tlie  convicts  had  never  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  catching  a  Tartar.  Cutlasses  gleamed 
before  them.  A  short,  fierce  stniggle,  one  man 
afler  another  belongin^r  to  the  boat's  crew  disabled, 
a  desperate  tussle  witli  the  convict  captain,  whose 
pistol  was  literally  cut  out  of  liis  hand,  and  the  con- 
victs were  overpowered.  They  were  placed  in  irons, 
and  carefully  guarded.  We  may  pass  over  the 
scene  Avhieh  took  place  when  tlie  men  saw  Charley. 
The  leaders  of  the  gang  were  secured.  All  that 
remained  to  be  done  was  to  catch  up  mth  the 
little  vessel  in  which  the  captain  of  the  whaler  and 
the  whale-boat's  crew  had  taken  their  passage  to 
Honolulu,  and  then  to  <leliver  the  whole  of  the  pris- 
oners to  the  first  man-of-war  they  could  find,  to  be 
sent  liack  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  this  the  San- 
dal-Wood was  fortunate ;  in  two  days,  she  fell  in 
with  a  man-of-war.  Her  Majcstv's  ship  had  chosen 
to  board  the  vessel  boun<l  for  Honolulu,  and  the 
captain  h.ad,  in  snite  of  threats  from  the  men, 
boldly  denounced  liis  three  fellow-passengers.  He 
and  the  rost  of  the  whaU'-l)oat's  crew  were  accord- 
ingly transferred  to  the  man-of-war.  the  ( apt;un  as 
a  free  man  who  had  been  ill-used ;  the  three  con- 
victs as  prisoners.  She  then  made  a  seairh  for  tlie 
whaler,  and  came  up  with  her,  a.---  wi  ha\e  seen,  in 
charge  of  a  Briti.<h  officer. 

The  whole  of  the  prisoners  v.ere  taken  off  to 
Au.stralia,  where  they  paid  full  pen.alty  for  their 
misdce<ls.  Tlie  captain  and  his  crew  were  again  in 
sole  ])<)8ses8ion  of  the  Mary  Ann ;  and  the  mate 
and  Charley  found  themselves  on  their  return  to 
Hobart  Town,  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 
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TIU:  SERVANT  OF  FACT  AND  j:XPERI- 

ENCE. 

After  a  long  course  of  misnndcrstandiDgs  be- 
tween mistress  and  maids,  a  family  woke  one  cold 
morning  to  the  uncomfortable  consciousness  of  de- 
sertion. At  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  servants  in 
pique  had  taken  themselves  off  in  a  body,  carrying 
with  them  nothing  of  their  master's  but  their  ser- 
vices, and  without  even  lighting  a  fire.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  getting  immediate  help ;  there  wae 
notninii  for  it  but  that  fingers  unused  to  be  soiled 
should  set  awkwardly  to  work  with  chips  and  bel- 
lows, uud  raise  a  tardy  flame,  and  boil  unwilling 
water,  and  take  in  bread  from  tlie  baker,  and  milk 
from  the  milkman,  and  sit  down  shiverin^nd  dis- 
consolate to  an  ill-laid  breakfast-table.  The  com- 
ment upon  all  this  was  natural  enough,  —  "  AVhat 
plagues  servants  are  I  "  But  how  unjust !  The 
obvious  teaching  of  the  incident  should  rather  have 
been  a  wondering  thankfulness  that  such  a  mode 
of  beginning  the  day  is  exceptional.  "  Not  more 
than  others  I  deserve,  and  yet  since  I  was  born  to 
this  hour  I  have  found  ethers  to  do  this  work  for 
me."  The  sight  of  a  blazing  fire,  thi'owing  a  warm 
shimmer  of  brightness  and  polish  over  everything, 
of  a  trimly  laid  breakfast-table,  of  hissing  urn,  deli- 
cate rashers,  smoking  chops,  should  surely  excite 
perpetual  gratitude  towards  the  class  who,  for  a 
poor  consideration  of  food  and  wages,  renew  this 
daily  paradise  for  us.  But  nobody  says  "  Thank 
you,"  or  sees  anything  but  a  matter  of  course  in 
this  pleasant  magic.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
servants  an  ill-used  class.  Not  only  the  parlor, 
not  only  querulous  masters  and  mistresses,  but  the 
press,  is  against  them,  and  finds  its  account  in 
ringing  the  changes  on  flunkeys,  menials,  servant- 
girls,  and  John  Thomases,  confident  in  a  sure  topic, 
and  safe  Irom  reprisal.  Servitude  has  no  organ ; 
when  the  pen  is  wielded  by  the  hand  that  wields 
the  broom,  we  shall  perhaps  hear  a  diflTerent  story. 
At  present  servants  share  the  fate  of  lawyers  and 
millers,  —  as  people  we  cannot  do  without,  and  are 
oblisied  to  trust. 

All  literature  speaks  of  servants  as  a  deteriorat- 
ing class.  The  servants  that  men  praise  are  among 
their  j)ast  experiences  ;  but  this  rather  illustrates  a 
weakness  inherent  in  human  nature  than  an  actual 
fact.  People  always  judge  of  living  classes  by  bad 
exam|)les,  and  of  those  who  preceded  them  by  their 
most  favorable  siHjcimens.  If  we  look  into  contem- 
porary notices  of  servants  a  hundred  years  ago,  we 
find  them  spoken  of  as  pampered  menials,  as  venal 
and  corrupt  wretches.  The  Day  and  Edgeworth 
Hchool  laid  it  down  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
education  that  the  child  shall  never  exchange  a 
word  with  a  servant.  All  the  gossip  about  servants 
assumes  that  they  daily  get  more  showy,  worthless, 
idle,  grasping,  and  independent,  and  yet  we  believe 
that  in  truth  there  never  were  better  servants  than 
in  the  England  of  to-day ;  tliat  the  proportion  of 
honest  and  eflicient  servants  was  never  larger.  In 
every  calling  incumijetence  is  the  rule  rather  than 
exact  efficiency,  but  senants  will  match  any  other 
class  in  the  amount  of  efTective,  ci-i^ditable,  and  pat- 
tern members.  Still,  unquestionably, the  chargeof 
independence  is  true.  A  change  has  come  over  the 
t  bcory  of  service,  —  a  change,  however,  inevitable 
from  the  refinement  or  finery  of  modem  manners. 
The  old  notion  of  fidelity  iiupliod  a  condition  of 
thin-^s  to  which  nobody  would  willingly  return.  It 
implied  companionship  and  interchange  of  thought 


between  master  and  man,  moments  and  occasions 
of  equality  sweetening  the  habitual  attitude  of  sub- 
jection. It  implied,  too,  the  promise  of  a  mainte- 
nance to  the  end  of  life,  for  it  would  be  iponstrous 
to  require  the  prime  of  a  man's  powers  and  to 
cast  him  off"  in  old  age;  there  was  also  implied 
the  continuance  of  service  when  he  ceased  to  be 
efficient. 

Old  servants  are  a  class  apt  to  be  pleasanter  in 
description  than  in  fact,  and  very  prone  to  tyran- 
nize, mrough  the  weight  of  custom.  Witness  Miss 
Bronte's  Tabby,  an  old  body  who  at  eighty  was  so 
jealous  of  relinquishing  any  part  of  her  M-ork  that 
her  fastidious  mistress,  breaking  off"  in  the  full  flow 
of  inspiration,  used  surreptitiously  to  carry  off  the 
bowl  of  potatoes  to  cut  out  the  specks  which  the 
poor  creature's  weak  old  eyes  had  failed  to  detect ; 
and  so  exacting  of  confidence  in  family  matters 
that,  being  stone  deaf,  her  mistress  used  to  walk  off 
with  her  to  the  heart  of  the  moor,  in  order  that  the 
secrets  shouted  into  her  ear  might  not  become  com- 
mon property.  A  servant  once  established  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  well-being  of  a  household  be- 
comes a  formidable  power  in  it,  and  sways  the  head 
in  a  way  that  is  oflen  intolerable  to  everybody  else. 
But  in  our  time  of  easy  change  and  high  wages 
this  peculiar  trial  is  daily  growing  more  a  thing  of 
the  past,  though  there  are  still  secluded  homes 
where  the  threat  of  departure  keeps  some  ner\ou8 
temper  in  a  perpetual  and  most  unreasonable  fidget 
of  dread.  The  advertising  columns  of  the  Times, 
Avith  the  boasted  two  years'  character,  stand  now 
in  strange,  amusing  contrast  with  Swift's  old  story 
of  the  chamber-maid  who  said  to  one  of  her  fellow- 
servants,  "  i  heai"  it  is  all  over  Lonclon  already  that 
I  am  going  to  leave  my  Lady."  The  utmost  self- 
appreciation  knows  that  chana^'  makes  little  com- 
motion with  us  nowadays.  We  are  not  defending 
the  love  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  which  is 
the  current  complaint ;  but  where  there  is  so  little 
intercourse  between  the  kitchen  and  the  ])arlor,  we 
scarcely  see  how  attachments  can  be  formed,  or 
how  self-interest  and  even  a  fancy  for  amusement 
may  not  be  motives  of  action  as  potent  among  ser- 
vants as  among  ourselves ;  though  in  many  cases 
attachments  are  formed,  and  certain  ({ualities  in 
the  master,  absolutely  taciturn  as  he  is,  do  inspire 
affection.  'ITiis  may  Ik»  noted  most  perhaps  where 
a  certain  amiable  helplessness  and  dependence  in 
domestic  life  is  combined  with  distinction  in  the 
world's  eyes. 

Wordsworth's  senants  were  attached  to  him, 
and  proud  of  his  service,  though  he  is  little  likely 
to  ha\e  bt«n  familiar.  I  lis  wife,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
pattern,  and  the  house  was  a  scene  of  the  domestic 
virtiies ;  but  we  see  appreciation  of  her  master  in 
the  reply  of  his  cook-maid  to  the  stranger  who 
wished  to  see  Wordsworth's  study,  — "  This  is 
master's  library,  but  he  studies  in  tlie  fields  " ;  and 
also  in  the  faithful  James  of  Rydal  Mount,  whose 
history  Crabb  Robinson  gives  us,  and  who,  born  in 
the  workhouse,  and  turned  out  upon  tlie  world  at 
nine  years  old  with  two  shillings  in  his  ])ocket, 
called  himself  the  child  of  good  fortune  btKiauso  lie 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  being  Wordswortli's  servant 
for  life  and  comforter  in  trouble,  —  though,  it  is 
added,  he  hardly  seemed  to  know  that  his  master 
was  a  jMX't.  Ho  knew  liim  at  least  as  an  object  of 
vast  respect  and  prestige.  Sidney  Smith  also  kept 
his  servants,  but  it  was  his  way  to  talk  and  joke 
with  everybody  alK>ut  him,  and  to  emj>loy  them  in 
a  multitude  of  little  services  about  his  person,  keep 
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incr  tliem  racrry  all  the  time ;  a  sort  of  eerrice  of 
which  ti'w  would  firrudge  to  have  at  least  a  taste. 

But  in  ordinary  househuldi;  fidelity  cannot  flour- 
ish ior  want  of  its  natural  nourishment,  and  neces- 
sarily changes  into  men;  honesty  and  good  (service 
while  it  laaU.  The  servant  has  a  world  of  which 
master  and  mistress  know  nothing;  the  interests  of 
master  and  man  are  no  longer  common  topics. 
There  may  be  the  best  mutual  understanding,  and 
the  well-being  of  soul  and  body  may  be  matter  of 
consciem-e  with  the  employer,  but  the  separation  of 
kitchen  and  {Murlor  is  more  complete  now  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Servants  cannot  be  absorbed  now 
into  the  tamily ;  they  must  have  an  outer  life,  a 
sphere  among  their  equals,  when"  connections  may 
be  i'ormed  and  freedom  of  speech  allowed.  It  is,  if 
we  think  of  it,  absurd  to  forbid  a  man  the  power  of 
retort,  to  compel  him  to  silence  under  reproof,  and 
yet  to  expect  him  to  make  our  interests  his  main 
concern  ;  it  is  iiile  not  to  see  that  he  merely  recon- 
ciles himself  to  silence  and  respect  as  part  of  his 
contract,  a  condition  to  be  submitted  to  till  some- 
thing better,  or  at  least  pleasant er,  turns  up. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  self-sacrifice 
people  take  for  granted  as  their  due  from  jiersons  of 
whost;  private  circumstances  they  know  nothing. 
How  coolly  some  women  expect  the  inmates  of  their 
gloomy  cellar  kitchens  to  find  in  their  service  the 
highest  claim,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may 
never  have  exchanged  a  syllable  with  them  that 
did  not  relate  to  their  own  convenience,  and  may 
often  have  reproved  (}uerulonsly  and  unjustly  with- 
out that  especial  feminine  consolation,  a  word  in 
reply  —  their  say  out  —  being  once  resorted  to  by 
their  victim.  The  support  in  this  case  is  the  liber- 
ty of  change,  —  a  grievance  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
mistress  whose  experience  has  all  been  from  bad  to 
worse,  but  nevertheless  not  in  all  respects  an  evil. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  she  is  enjoying  the 
youth  and  vigor  of  a  succession  of  damsels,  none  of 
them  likely  to  be  more  efficient  twenty  3'ears  hence 
than  they  are  now. 

The  accoimts  we  hear  of  American  "  helps " 
natiu^lly  make  us  view  with  unpleasant  forebodings 
the  indejjendence  which  is  the  distinctive  feattire  of 
nio<lem  service  among  ounwlves;  but  the  fact  of 
slaven'  in  America  has  evidently  cast  a  stigma  on 
the  relation  of  which  we  have  not  a  trace  in  Eng- 
land. All  girls,  at  least  among  our  lower  classes, 
take  to  service  cheerfully  as  a  start  in  life,  unless 
they  have  incapacitated  themselves  by  mill-work  or 
some  similar  training ;  and  they  are  certainly  more 
eligible  as  wives,  and  sought  atier  by  a  better  class, 
than  those  women  whose  girlhood  has  been  passed 
in  manufaeturins  or  field  labor. 

And  no  wonder,  for  surely  nothing  can  Ik*  neater, 
or  a  completer  thing  in  its  way,  than  a  tidy,  efficient 
maid-sen-ant.  We  own  that,  in  exalting  the  merits 
of  this  class,  we  natiually  chouse  a  female  model. 
There  arc,  of  course,  exc-ellont  butlers  and  footmen  in 
livcrj-,  but  indoor  service  is  so  far  ctrntniry  to  manly 
instincts  that  in  the  best  of  the  class,  unless  they 
are  too  busy  or  too  slow  to  have  any  spare  moments 
on  tlieir  hands,  tliere  is  a  propensitv  to  have  some 
private  pursuit  not  quite  compatible  with  perfect 
utility.  Ka  man  escwes  the  common  pitfall  of  the 
public-house  or  the  beer-shop,  he  gossips,  or  he 
reads  at  inconvenient  times,  or  secludes  himself 
with  some  musical  instrument,  or  he  may  endeavor 
to  combine  with  his  duties  some  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  undertakes  a  commission  of 
some  sort  for  his  spare  moments,  or  he  s]ieculates 


with  his  savings,  and  you  come  upon  his  name  in 
the  (iazette!  lie  cannot  put  all  his  heart  or  head 
int<j  his  work.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  Antitjuary's  view.  Without  at  all  disputing 
woman's  {wwers  of  command,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  esjiecial  ffeminine  characteristics  display 
themselves  in  a  verj*  amiable  light  in  domestic  ser- 
vice. Wi^  know  the  cook  only  by  her  dishes ;  how 
they  Unger  in  the  memory  everybody  who  has 
been  a  strlioolboy  knows.  And  it  is  not  very  differ- 
ent with  elderly  gentlemen  either,  if  we  may  infer 
so  much  from  the  curious  fact  that,  when  a  man 
marries  any  denizen  of  his  kitchen,  it  is  always  his 
cook.  The  cook  has  by  prescriptive  right  a  tem- 
per ;  probably  her  tongue  is  never  under  the  aus- 
tere control  indispensable  in  the  parlor.  It  is  the 
waiting-maid  who  represents  the  class  to  ordinary 
eyes. 

We  know  nothing  that  conveys  an  idea  of  abso- 
lute fitness  for  her  work  so  exactly  as  a  typical 
neat-handed  Phillis ;  so  fit  that  no  one  can  dream 
of  removing  her  out  of  it.  Sober,  steadfast,  demure 
in  air,  noiseless,  speechless  except  when  spoken  to, 
and  then  answering  in  the  fewest  words  and  with 
the  distinctest  utterance;  the  manner,  periect  in 
its  way,  suggesting  probablv  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  his 
tribute  to  the  demeanor  01  some  of  the  youn^r 
women  of  oiu*  lower  classes,  in  contrast  with  the 
ordinan-  clovmishness,  —  "a  manner  with  its  own 
proper  grace,  neither  affected  nor  imitative  of  some- 
thing higher,"  a  manner  natural  to  a  younn;  woman 
who  knows  her  place  and  her  value,  and  is  intent 
on  putting  a  certain  finish  and  completeness  into 
all  she  does;  her  comeliness  set  off  by  a  costume 
whose  neat  and  trim  unobtrusiveness  makes  it  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  appropriate  in  the  world. 
Such  a  damsel  is  indeed  a  household  treasure ;  no 
part  of  her  needs  another  field ;  nothing  is  unex- 
pressed ;  her  wits,  her  memory,  her  observation,  as 
Avell  as  her  eyes  and  fingers,  are  kept  in  full  exer- 
cise by  the  family  exigencies.  Where  in  the  world 
are  my  spectacles  ?  what  have  I  done  with  that  let- 
ter? asks  papa.  WTiere  have  I  put  my  keys,  or 
my  gloves  r  asks  mamma.  I  have  lost  my  brooch, 
or  my  bracelet,  or  my  parasol,  cry  the  young  ladies. 
Mary  is  the  universal  referee.  Mary  knows  peo- 
pl(!'s  ways  l)etter  than  they,  do  themselves,  and 
with  unwearied  good-nature,  and  a  perception 
amounting  to  instinct,  brings  people  and  their 
goods  together  again.  It  is  bad  news  when  this 
faultless  creature  announces  her  engagement  to 
some  yotmg  man ;  we  are  naturally  amazed  that  so 
much  perfection  should  throw  herself  away  on  such 
a  lout,  who,  whether  on  workdays  or  Sundays, 
seems  so  immeasurably  below  her  in  refinement. 
But  Mar\'  knows  her  own  interests,  as  well  as  her 
heart,  best.  She  has  never  forgotten  the  traditions 
of  her  own  class ;  her  head  has  never  for  an  instant 
been  turned  by  the  f-izht  of  pleasures  and  luxuries 
beyond  her  reach  ;  while  her  habits  of  order,  and 
the  consciousness  of  years  of  trust  not  abiised,  make 
her  the  best  wife  a  mechanic  can  choose. 

Mr.  Trollope  makes  his  Cabinet  Minist<'r  of  small 
means  testify  of  his  parlor-maid  that  there  is  not 
a  more  respectable  young  woman  in  London,  and 
we  are  sure  every  reader's  experience  can  recall 
similar  examples.  Some  people  are  so  unlucky  as 
to  know  only  the  pariahs  of  the  ])rofessidn,  and 
sometimes  it  is  ill  luck  ;  bnt  more  commonly  a 
course  of  bad  servants  implies  something  wrong  in 
feeling  and  management  :  whether  this  means  a 
want  of  sympathy,  or  an  obstinate  quarrel  with  the 
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«ge  and  a  determiued  adherence  to  obsolete  usage, 
or  a  tyrannical  imjxjsition  of  will  in'the  mode  ot" 
doing' things  as  well  as  in  results.  For  it  is  part 
111"  modern  independence  —  as  it  has  always  been 
human  nature  —  to  prefer  choosing  for  one's  self 
the  means  by  which  to  attain  a  given  end. 

We  have  discussed  servants  in  their  useful  rather 
than  their  ornamental  capacity,  for  a  dozen  tall 
fellows  hanging  about^  house  for  no  other  purpose 
than  their  master's  state  can  scarcely  fail  to  get 
into  mischief;  there  is  little  else  for  them  to  do ; 
though  here  the  term  "  menial "  has  acquired  a  mean- 
ing which  its  derivation  does  not  justify.  "  Swift 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  meaning  of  this 
word,"  says  Johnson.  But  a  retinue  of  servants 
are  sure  to  excite  so  much  envy,  and  to  lay  them- 
selves open  to  so  nmch  obloquy,  that  a  word  ex- 
pressing (according  to  one  of  its  alleged  deriva- 
tions) mere  numbers,  as.'^isted  as  it  is  by  the  sound, 
has  very  naturally  slid  into  a  tenn  of  contempt. 
Thackeray,  in  his  plea  for  servants,  endeavors  to 
excuse  them  in  small  thefts,  arguing,  which  may  be 
true,  that  pilfering  on  a  small  scale  does  not  neces- 
sarily develop  into  wholesale  thieving.  We  re- 
member tliat  his  "  Jeames,"  before  his  rise  in  the 
world,  presents  Mary  Anne  with  his  mistress's  gold 
thimble.  In  the  matter  of  eatables  and  drinkables 
and  peniuisites  there  may  be,  to  say  the  least, 
strong  differences  of  view  as  to  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, where,  as  in  London,  servants  are  an  enor- 
mous body  banded  together  to  uphold  their  privi- 
leges; but  respectable  servants,  as  a  class,  are 
scrupulously  honest.  The  virtue  inculcated  by  the 
Eighth  Commandment  is  enforced  by  their  public 
opinion  with  much  more  formidable  penalties  than 
breaches  of  that  wliich  precedes  it;  and  every 
other  form  ol"  vice  is  more  common  with  them  than 
stealing  the  spoons. 

Of  the  three  classes,  —  the  ready,  imscrupulous, 
loquacious  servant  of  comedy  ;  the  faithful,  blindly 
devoted  follower,  to  extreme  old  age,  of  fiction ; 
and  the  more  calculating  Mary  or  Tliomas  of  fact 
and  veracious  history,  —  commend  us  to  the  last 
for  all  practical  purposes  of  use  and  comfort. 
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REV.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 

Some  years  ago  Air.  Stopfbrd  Brooke,  at  that 
time  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  at  Berlin, 
charmed  and  instructed  tlie  public  bv  the  life  of 
his  extraordinary  and  gifted  friend  Robertson  of 
Brighton.  For  literary  finish  and  perfection  it  was 
a  matchless  biography,  or  only  to  be  matched  with 
Dean  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Aniold."  Mr.  Brooke 
became  the  minister  of  York  Street  Chapel,  and 
from  slender  beginnings  and  a  moderate  attendance, 
he  has  obtained  a  most  legitimate  and  remarkable 
success.  In  the  season  his  chapel  presents  one  of 
the  most  vivid  spectacles  which  Lond<m  can  affoixl, 
being  crowded  with  the  most  fashionable  and  in- 
tellectual of  audiences.  No  preacher  can  succeed 
better  in  riveting  the  attention  of  an  audience.  It 
is  easy  to  be  seen  that  he  exercises  a  peculiar 
charm  over  them.  Ilie  downright  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  the  vigor  and  intensity  of  his  phrases,  the 
jioetry,  choiceness,  and  elo(iuence  of  his  language, 
the  force  and  originality  of  his  thoughts,  mark  him 
out  as  being  the  most  justly  con8j)icuou9  of  Lon- 
don preachers.  Sometimes  there  is  an  amount  of 
dai-ing  in  his  speculations,  of  rhetoric  and  j)oetry 
in  his  compositions,  which  would  not  authorize 
us  in  holding  him  up  as  a  model  worthy  of  general 


imitation.  He  is  not  a  preacher  who  would  be 
at  all  comprehensible  to  that  mass  of  poor  people 
for  whom  preaching  is  primarily  intended.  But  as 
a  man  with  a  special  vocation,  and  fiUirg  a  special 
nook  in  tliis  great  London,  we  readily  discern  that 
he  has  a  work  to  do  which  he  does  well.  We  were 
rather  uneasy  when  we  saw  the  announcement  of 
the  volume  of  his  sermons  for  publication.*  In  the 
sermon  very  much  depends  on  the  oratory,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  has  a  unique  kind  of  oratory  which  it  would 
be  surpassingly  difficult  to  reproduce  on  paper. 
But  our  fears  were  utterly  groundless.  We  are  glad 
that  these  sermons  are  printed,  as  affording  the 
perusal  and  reperusal,  which  his  hearers  would 
greatly  desire.  The  literary  charm  of  the  work  is 
very  great ;  there  are  many  sentences,  many  phrases, 
which  will  linger  long  on  the  reader's  mind ;  but 
the  chief  value  of  the  book  will  lie  in  its  substan- 
tive teaching,  and  its  remarkable  powers  of  stimu- 
lating inquiry  and  thought. 

Here  is  a  passage  which,  whether  you  regard  the 
diction  or  the  thought,  is  true  and  touching,  and 
hits  off  exactly  so  much  the  notion  of  modernisms. 
"  But  we  have  fallen  upon  faithless  times ;  and 
more  tlian  the  niedisBval  who  saw  the  glint  of  the 
angel's  wing  in  the  dazzling  of  the  noonday  cloud, 
more  even  than  the  Greek  who  peopled  his  woods 
with  deities,  we  see  only  in  the  cloud  the  storehouse 
of  rain  to  ripen  our  corn,  and  in  the  woods  a  cover 
for  our  pheasants.  Those  who  see  more  have  small 
cheerfulness  in  the  sight ;  neither  the  nymphs  nor 
the  angels  haunt  the  hills  to  us.  We  do  not  hear 
in  the  cool  of  the  day  the  voice  of  God  in  the  trees 
of  the  garden.  We  gaze  with  sorrow  on  a  world 
inanimate,  and  see  in  it  only  the  reflection  of  our 
own  unquiet  heart.  There  is  scarcely  a  univer- 
sally joyous  description  of  nature  in  our  modern 
poets.  Tliere  is  scarcely  a  picture  of  our  great 
landscape  artist  which  is  not  tinged  with  the  pas- 
sion of  sorrow  or  the  passion  of  death.  We  brin^ 
to  bear  upon  the  world  of  Nature,  not  the  spiritual 
eye,  but  a  disintegrating  and  petty  criticism.  We 
do  not  let  feeling  have  its  way,  but  talk  of  harmonies 
of  color  and  proportion,  and  hunt  after  mere  sur- 
face-beauty. We  train  the  eye  and  not  the  heart, 
and  we  become  victims  of  the  sensualism  of  the  eye, 
which  renders  the  imagination  gross,  and  of  an  in- 
stabilitj-  of  the  eye,  which,  imable  to  rest  and  con- 
template, comprehends  the  soul  of  nothing  which 
we  see.  It  is  our  sick  craving  for  excitement,  — 
the  superficiality  of  our  worldly  life,  —  which  we 
transfer  to  our  relation  to  Nature.  ^Miat  wonder 
if  Nature  refuses  to  S])«ak  to  us,  and  we  ourselves 
are  insensible  to  the  wisdom,  life,  and  spirit  of  the 
universe  ?  " 

■  Yet  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  much  in 
this  most  striking  and  suggestive  volume  which  will 
subject  the  author  to  much  criticism,  both  clerical 
and  lay. 

We  give  one  more  example  of  the  vivid  illustra- 
tion which  j\Ir.  Brooke  can  imiwrt  into  sermons 
such  as  was  scarcely  ever  imported  before.  "  It 
was  my  fortune  last  year,  in  going  from  Porcello  to 
Venice,  to  be  overtaken  by  one  of  the  whirlwinds 
which  sometimes  visit  the  south.  It  was  a  dead 
calm,  but  the  whole  sky,  high  overhead,  was  coveivd 
with  a  pall  of  purple,  sombre  and  smooth,  but  full 
of  .«carlet  threads.  Across  this,  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  dashed  by  their  invisible  armies,  flew  at  everj- 

*  Sermoiu  preached  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  York  Street,  Loodon, 
by  the  Rev.  Stnpford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A.,  Ilonorary  Chaplain  in  Or- 
dinary to  the  Queen. 
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instant  flashes  of  forked  lic^htnin;; ;  but  so  lolly  was 
the  storm,  —  and  this  gave  a  hushed  terror  to  the 
scene,  —  that  no  thunder  was  heard.  Beneath  this 
sky  the  lazoon  water  was  dead  purple,  and  the 
weedy  shoals  left  naked  by  the  tide  dead  scarlet. 
ITie  only  motion  in  the  sky  was  tar  away  to  the 
south,  whore  a  palm-tree  of  pale  mist  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  water,  and  to  join  itself  above  to  a 
seU^nfoldiug  mass  of  seething  cloud.  We  reached 
a  small  island  and  landed.  An  instant  after,  as  I 
stood  in  the  parapet  of  the  fortification,  amid  the 
breathless  silence,  this  pillar  of  cloud,  ghostly  white, 
and  relieved  against  the  violet  darkness  of  the  sky, 
ita  edge  as  clear  as  if  cut  by  a  knife,  came  rushing 
forwani  over  the  lagoon,  driven  by  the  spirit  of 
wind,  which,  hidden  within  it,  whirled  and  coiled 
its  column  into  an  endless  spiral.  The  wind  was 
only  there,  at  its  very  edge  there  was  not  a  ripple ; 
but  as  it  drew  near  our  island  it  seemed  to  be  pressed 
down  upon  the  sea,  and,  unable  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure, opened  out  like  a  fan  in  a  foam  of  vapor. 
Then,  with  a  whirl  which  made  every  nerve  thrill 
with  excitement,  the  imprisoned  wind  leaped  forth, 
the  water  of  the  lagoon,  beaten  flat,  was  torn  away 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  as  the  cloud  of 
spray  ana  wind  smote  the  island,  it  trembled  all 
over  like  a  ship  struck  by  a  great  wave.  We  seemed 
to  be  in  the  very  heart  of  the  universe  at  a  moment 
when  the  thought  of  the  universe  was  most  sublime. 

"  The  long  preparation,  and  then  the  close,  so 
unexpected  and  so  magnificent,  swept  every  one 
completely  out  of  self-consciousness ;  the  Italian 
soldiers  at  my  side  danced  upon  the  parapet  and 
shouted  with  excitement.  For  an  instant  we  were 
living  in  Nature's  being,  not  in  our  own  isolation. 

"  It  taught  me  a  lesson ;  it  made  me  feel  the 
meaning  of  this  text :  '  Whosoever  loseth  his  life 
shall  find  it ' ;  for  it  is  in  such  scanty  minutes  that 
a  man  becomes  possessor  of  that  rare  intensity  of 
life  which  is,  when  it  is  pure,  so  wonderful  a  thing 
that  it  is  like  a  new  birth  into  a  new  world,  in  which, 
though  self  is  lost,  the  highest  individuality  is  found. 
I  am  conscious  now,  on  looking  back,  though  the 
very  self-consciousness  involved  in  analyzing  the 
impression  seems  to  spoil  it,  that  it  is  in  such  a  mo- 
ment, when,  as  it  were,  you  find  your  individuality 
outside  of  you  in  the  being  of  the  universe,  tliat  you 
are  most  individual,  and  most  able  to  feel  your  be- 
ing, though  not  to  think  of  it." 

We  give  these  brief  citations  from  Jklr.  Brofjke, 
because  the  nature  of  such  a  work  is  best  as(;cr- 
tained  by  tiuotatioiis,  and  this  is  hardly  the  place 
where  we  could  Ibrmally  review  the  book.  But 
we  vehemently  exhort  our  readers  to  procure  the 
work  and  study  it  for  themselves.  These  extracts 
will  as  little  convey  a  notion  of  the  author's  re- 
markable system  as  a  brick  will  tell  of  a  house  or 
a  finger  of  a  statue. 


MALBONE.* 

la  not  this  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Iligginson 
the  same  who  commanded  a  negro  regiment  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  whose  narratives  of  his  work 
and  adventures  in  the  Atlantic  Montlily  attracted 
general  attention  by  their  graphic  humor  and  their 
picturesque  and  poetical  descriptions  ?  In  any 
case,  this  bright  novelette  MiUbone  is  worthy  of 
him,  if  it  ia  not  his.    It  has  much  freshness  and 
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grace  of  the  kind  that  it  is  now  perhaps  somewhat 
of  a  mannerism  to  call  idyllic,  a  true  knowledge  of 
cliaracter,  great  liveliness  of  delineation,  and  a  very 
happy  humor.  As  with  many  of  tlie  New  England 
writers,  —  as  with  Hawthorne  especially, — the  re- 
flectiveness and  sentiment  arc  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  action  and  the  practical  interest,  giving  the  tale 
a  somewhat  ajsthetic  and  reveryish  flavor,  as  if  life 
looked  a  somewhat  far-off  thing  to  the  writer,  and 
hud  been  recorded  on  a  retrospect  of  centuries,  or 
observed  from  a  shadowy  and  tranquil  recess.  How 
strong  tliis  peculiarity  was  in  the  case  of  Haw- 
thorne every  one  has  admitted.  But  it  seems  to  us 
to  belong,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  New  England  lit- 
erary men,  —  to  Lowell,  to  Holmes,  to  Longfellow, 
•to  Emerson,  and  to  our  present  author.  It  is  some- 
what strange  that  the  literary  type  of  an  eminently 
practical  nation  like  the  Yankees  —  a  nation  as  yet 
excelling  rather  in  practical  detail  than  even  in 
broad  practical  enterprise  of  the  larger  kind  — 
should  be  "  so  clear,  so  calm,  so  still,"  so  like  the 
reflections  of  life  as  we  see  them  in  an  unruffled  lake. 
Yet  so  it  seems  to  us  to  be.  Except  Mrs.  Stowe, 
who  has  nothing  of  this  peculiarit)',  we  do  not  re- 
member a  single  New  England  author  of  jx)vver  and 
merit  who  does  not  pi-oduce  on  the  mind  the  impres- 
sion of  surveying  life  from  a  calm,  speculative  re- 
tirement, and  of  embodying  more  culture  than 
passion,  more  reflection  than  fire  or  force  in  his 
style. 

This  novelette  is  certainly  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  same  type.  The  study  of  character  in  it  is 
thoughtfiil  and  intellectual ;  the  descriptive  i)as- 
sages  are  of  tlic  same  clear  and  truthful  beauty  that 
we  find  in  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  ;  the  princi- 
pal character,  from  wliich  the  story  is  named,  is 
marked  by  precisely  that  type  of  mora!  taint  to 
which  over-culture  and  over-refinement  is  most  lia- 
ble, —  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  which  Haw- 
thorne has  given  us  a  more  elalx)rate  study  iu  the 
hero  of  his  Scarlet  Letter ;  and  the  humor  which  is 
chiefly  expressed  in  the  picture  of  one  clever  and 
eccentric  character,  the  old  maiden  aunt  of  the 
piece,  is  not  the  sparkling  and  overflowing  fun  of  a 
mind  full  of  the  odd  paradoxes  and  contrasts  of 
human  life,  but  the  subtler  and  more  silled  humor 
of  fantastic  conception  elaborated  by  a  jjlayful 
fancy. 

Like  so  many  of  the  finer  studies  of  the  New  Eng- 
land authors,  this  little  story  conve}S  tlie  notion  of 
a  more  perfectly  refined,  and  cultivated,  and  tliin- 
ner  intellectual  atmosphere  than  even  the  most 
refined  of  our  English  autliors  breathe.  What  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenoa  may  be  we  hardly 
know  ;  but  tliat  Malboue  is  a  new  illustration  ot'this 
finely  and  somewhat  over  delicately  >>Tought  texture 
of  tlie  New  England  literatm*e,  there  is  no<niestion. 
Take  the  character,  for  instance,  of  Philij)  Malbone, 
on  the  weakness  and  insincerity  of  which  the  little 
tale  turns.  His  heart,  says  tlie  author,  was  "  mul- 
tivalve,"  —  that  is,  could  beat  sej)arately  and  sin- 
cerely for  a  dozen  not  very  absorbing  objects,  and 
indulge  a  real  tenderness  witli  relation  to  each. 
"  When  he  had  once  loved  a  woman,  or  even  fan- 
cied that  he  loved  her,  he  built  for  her  a  shrine  that 
was  never  dismantled,  and  in  which  a  nry  little 
faint  incnuie  would  sometimes  bf  found  buniin<i  for 
years  after ;  he  never  quite  ceased  to  feel  a  languid 
thrill  at  the  mention  of  her  name  ;  he  would  make 
even  for  a  past  love  the  most  generous  sacrifices 
of  time,  convenience,  truth  jwrhaps,  —  everything, 
in  short,  but  the  present  love.    To  those  who  had 
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given  him  all  that  an  undivided  heart  can  give,  he 
would  deny  nothing  but  an  undivided  heart  in  re- 
turn. The  misfortune  was  that  tliis  was  the  only 
thing  they  cared  to  possess."  And  again  :  "  If  it 
was  sometimes  forced  upon  him  that  all  tliis  ended 
in  anguish  to  some  of  these  various  cliamiers,  first 
or  last,  then  there  was  always  in  reserve  the  pleas- 
ure of  repentance.  He  was  verv  winning  and  gen- 
erous in  these  repentances,  and  he  enjoyed  them  so 
much  that  they  were  often  repeated." 

The  study  of  Philip  Malbone  is  verv  subtle  and 
skilful.  Only,  perhaps,  the  author  yields  too  much 
to  his  dislike  of  tliis  favorite  aversion  of  his,  and 
paints  him  just  at  the  last  (where  he  denies  Mal- 
bone even  the  generosity  to  have  taken  upon  him- 
self the  task  oi  sheltering  his  victim  trom  the  dis- 
grace he  had  brought  upon  her)  worse  than  he  is 
or  at  least  much  worse  than  anytliing  for  which  he 
has  prepared  the  reader  would  warrant.  That  he 
is  selfish  enough  when  lie  can  hide  from  himself  the 
e\'il  of  what  he  is  doing,  when  he  has  the  plea  of  a 
tide  of  fate  to  excuse  him,  is  evident :  but  the  im- 
pression conveyed  is  that  of  a  character  with  suffi- 
cient generosity  to  make  a  real  atonement  so  far  at 
least  as  any  single  act,  as  distinguished  from  the  ha- 
bitual self-denial  of  a  life,  could  make  it,  for  evil 
clearly  and  unquestionably  of  his  doing.  There  is 
just  a  touch  of  ovei'-painting  in  our  author's  last 
outburst  against  Philip  Malbone,  when  he  ridicules 
the  notion  that  Malbone  would  have  married  Emilia 
had  she  survived  the  eclaircissement  with  her  hus- 
band, and  been  able  to  procure  a  divorce  fi-om  him. 
If  the  author  has  painted  this  character  ttody  be- 
fore, he  piunts  it  too  darkly  there. 

Emilia  is  a  mere  sketch,  but  a  graphic  one,  but 
we  can  hardly  say  the  same  lor  the  ideal  iieroine, 
P^milia's  halt-sister,  and  Philip  Malbone's  betrothed, 
Hope.  ITiis  is  one  of  those  ideals  which  the  Amer- 
icans seem  so  fond  of  drawing,  and  in  which,  to  our 
apprehension,  they  always  fail,  —  that  character  of 
rich,  springy,  outndoor  health,  "  born  to  tread  upon 
the  forest-rioor."  with  an  "  inexhaustible  ti-eshness 
of  physical  organization  "  that  "  seemed  to  open  the 
windows  of  her  soul  and  make  for  her  a  new  heaven 
and  earth  every  day,"  —  a  character  witli  mental 
processes  of  "  peculiar  and  almost  embarrassing  di- 
rectness, as  if  truth  had  for  the  first  time  found 
a  perftJCtly  translucent  medium."  "  Her  girlhood 
had  in  it  a  certain  dignity  as  of  a  virgin  j)rie8te8s 
or  sibyl,"  —  and  so  forth.  All  that  seems  to  us  the 
vaguest  abstraction,  which  brings  no  individual 
before  tlie  mind,  but  only  one  of  those  haunting 
ideals  which  possess  strongly  the  American  imag- 
ination, though  destitut<5  of  all  living  detail.  Such 
a  form  of  words  as  that  about  Hope's  girlhood  hav- 
ing a  certain  dignity  "  as  of  a  virgin  priestess  or 
sibyl,"  conveys  no  notion  at  all  to  us  of  any  indi- 
vidual, —  our  acquaintance  not  having  lain  much 
among  virgin  priestesses  and  sibyls.  And  this  is 
the  main  defect  of  the  story,  that  the  figure  of 
Hope,  which  is  an  essential  one  to  the  lifelikeness 
of  the  whole,  is  left  entirely  in  the  vague  abstrac- 
tion of  this  favorite  American  ideal.  Kate,  the 
elegant  and  limited,  the  skilful  in  costumes,  the 
darling  of  her  old  aunt,  the  easy,  cheery,  sensible, 
self-reliant,  little-ex necting  Kate,  is  iifulikeness 
itself,  compared  with  her  ideal  cousin;  but  then 
her  picture  is  not  essential  to  the  story,  and  that  oT 
the  ideal  cousin  is. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  is  to  our  minds  the  best  fig- 
ure in  this  livelv  and  graphic  little  talc  is  that  of 
the  eud  Aunt  Jane,  who  is  an  embodiment  of  all 


the  author's  peculiarly  plaN'ful  and  fantastic  humor. 
Few  sketches  of  character  have  pleased  us  more  for 
a  long  time  than  this  of  the  whimsical,  sensible, 
life-enjoying  invalid,  who  "  kept  house  fi*Hn  an  easy- 
chair,  ruled  her  dependants  with  severity  tempered 
by  wit,  and  by  the  very  sweetest  voice  in  which 
reproof  was  ever  uttered." 

Iler  habit  of  never  praising  her  servants.  "  but 
if  they  did  anything  particularly  well,  rebuking 
them  retrospectively,  and  asking  them  why  they  had 
never  done  it  well  before,"  does  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  her  crisp,  kindly,  and  humorous  tempera- 
ment. But  her  hatred  of  everythino;  vague  and  ir- 
resolute, her  dismay  at  small  difficulties  and  pleas- 
ure in  large  ones,  her  decisive  rejection  of  the  temp- 
tation which  had  once  presented  itself  to  her  to  be- 
cx)me  "  monotonously  "  amiable,  —  her  impatience 
of  stupid  people,  and  her  fund  ofg^tesque  illustra- 
tion, are  traits  which  blend  into  a  picture  of  almost 
unique  freshness  and  pungency.  What  can  be  bet- 
ter than  this  outbreak  against  her  little  servant :  — 

"  '  I  am  never  tired  of  anything,'  said  Aunt  Jane, 
'  except  my  maid  Kutli.  And  I  should  not  be  tired 
of  her,  if  it  liad  pleased  Heaven  to  endow  her  with 
sti*ength  of  mind  to  sew  on  a  button.  Life  is  verj- 
rich  to  me.  There  is  always  something  new  in 
every  season ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  cannot  think  what 
novelty  there  is,  just  now,  except  a  choice  variety 
of  spiders.  There  is  a  theorj-  that  spiders  kill  flies. 
But  I  never  7nis8  a  fly,  and  there  does  not  seem  any 
natural  scourge  divinely  appointed  to  kill  spiders, 
except  liuth.  Even  she  does  it  so  feebly  that  I  see 
them  come  back  and  make  faces  at  her.  I  suppose 
they  are  faces ;  I  do  not  understand  their  anatomy, 
but  it  must  be  a  very  unpleasant  one.'  " 

For  humor  of  the  playful,  fantastic  sort,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  match  tliis  speech,  especially  the  final 
objection  to  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  spider's  mis- 
sion, that  the  speaker  herself  never  misses  a  fly ; 
and  the  picture  of  the  spider  making  faces  at  the 
inefficient  maid,  a  picture  so  quickly  and  conscien- 
tiously qualified  by  the  honest  confession  of  igno- 
rance as  to  whetlier  spiders  have  fiwes  to  make  or 
not.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  sketch  of  more 
graceful  and  subtle  humor  of  the  grotesquely-medi- 
tative kind  than  that  of  Aunt  Jane. 

On  the  whole,  this  novelette,  though  imperfect 
through  the  vague  ideality  of  the  heroine,  and  not 
intense  in  the  interest  of  its  plot,  certainly  belongs 
to  the  higher  regions  of  literature.  The  descriji- 
tions  of  nature  are  full  of  accui-ate  observation  and 
poetical  feeling ;  tlie  characters  are.  most  of  them 
real,  though  slight  studies ;  the  jjurity  of  the  tone 
is  so  keenly  marked  that  it  suggests  throughout  the 
sensation  of  mountain  air;  and  the  hum(H:  which 
lights  up  tlie  little  story  is  genuine  and  original. 


HYPOCRISY. 
Therk  is  much  truth  in  the  old  storj-  of  the 
drunken  or  otlierwise  immoral  clergyman  who 
maintained  that  his  exhortations  to  the  virtues 
wliich  he  did  not  practise  were  just  as  profitable 
as  those  of  his  more  righteous  bretliren.  He  was 
like  a  finger-iK)6t ;  he  showed  the  right  way  perfect- 
ly well,  although  he  did  not  go  along  it  himself. 
His  case  was  doubtless  an  extreme  case,  and  he 
must  have  been  an  impudent,  hardened  fellow ; 
but  he  had  got  hold  of  a  truth.  It  is  no  answer, 
as  many  people  think  it  is,  to  a  man's  exhortations, 
or  arguments,  or  whatever  he  puts  forth,  to  bid  him 
look  at  home,  or  to  charge  him  with  hypocrisy  be- 
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cause  his  own  conduct  is  not  always  in  exact  con- 
formity with  his  own  doctrine,  flypocrisy  in  the 
strict  sense,  conscious  and  deliberato  pretence  in 
matters  of  devotion  or  morality,  Ls,  we  susjwct,  a 
much  rarer  vice  tlian  people  tliiuk.  At  all  events, 
it  is  a  char{»e  which,  as  one  easy  to  bring  and  hard 
to  disprove,  ought  not  to  be  brought  against  any 
man  without  very  strong  grounds.  Incoasistency, 
self-delusion,  mere  irresolution  and  weakness,  the 
mere  imperi'ection,  in  short,  of  human  nature,  go  a 
long  way  to  account  for  a  great  deal  which  is  often 
roughly  set  down  as  hypocrisy. 

The  clergyman  with  whose  storj'  we  started, 
whatever  else  he  was,  was  at  all  events  not  a  hypo- 
crite. His  vices  were  known  to  himself  and  to  every- 
body else ;  they  were  openly  avowed ;  though  he 
acknowledged  die  excellence  of  virtue  and  recom- 
mended it"»  to  the  practice  of  others,  he  made  no 
pretence  of  practising  it  himself.  Self-delusion  in 
such  a  case  is  quite  possible,  but  for  hypocrisy  there 
is  clearly  no  r(X)ni.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of 
impudently  avowing  his  vices,  he  had  simply  prac- 
tised them  in  secret.  Suppose  that  it  was  sudden- 
ly found  out  that  a  man  who  had  always  pleached 
good  morality,  and  was  supposed  always  to  have 
practised  it,  was  really  a  drunkard,  an  adulterer,  a 
gambler,  or  whatever  the  vice  may  be.  We  suppose 
that  moBtpeople  would  cry  out,  Wiiat  a  hypocrite  that 
man  has  been  !  Yet  the  chances  are  \erv  strongly 
a^tainst  his  being  what  they  mean  by  a  iiypocrite. 
What  they  mean  is  that,  without  any  real  I'eeling  of 
virtue  and  piety,  he  pretended  to  virtue  and  piety 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  or  reputation  which 
they  might  bring  him.  One  may  doubt  whether  this 
is  necessarily  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  word 
"hypocrite";  it  is  certainly  not  the  necessary  ex- 
planation of  such  a  case  as  we  have  supposed. 

A  hypocrite,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  is 
an  actor,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  its  New 
Testament  use,  it  may  often  refer  to  conduct  which 
may  be  fairly  spoken  of  as  acting,  but  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  hypocrisy  in  the  vulgar  sense.  John 
Wesley  bade  one  of  his  preachers  to  preach  a  cer- 
tain doctrine.  The  preacher  had  his  doubts  and 
scruples ;  he  could  not  say  that  he  fully  believed 
the  doctrine.  "  Preach  it  till  you  do  believe  it,"  was 
Wesley's  answer.  We  may  be  sure  that  Wes- 
ley did  not  mean  to  bid  any  one  to  act  in  a  dis- 
honest or  what  is  commonly  called  a  hypocritical 
way.  But  he  certainly  required  his  disciple  to  act 
in  a  highly  artificial  way ;  he  called  upon  him  to  act 
a  part,  to  be?  in  the  strict  sense  a  vTroKpirfjt.  Wesley 
no  doubt  looked  on  believinix  as  wholly  a  moral  anrl 
not  at  all  as  an  intellectual  process,  and  he  bade  a 
man  to  learn  to  believe  rightly  bv  believing  rightly, 
as  he  would  have  bidden  him  to  learn  to  act  rightly 
b^  acting  rightly.  Still,  he  was  bidding  a  man  to 
act  as  if  he  believed  what  as  yet  he  did  n(jt  believe, 
—  a  process  which  diflfers  only  in  the  motive  from 
the  act  of  him  who  pretends  belief  for  the  sake  of 
gain  or  reputation.  So  in  many  other  cases,  men 
throw  themselves  into  artificial  states  of  mind, 
which  are  put  on,  as  it  were,  to  order,  which  otlen 
prove  only  temporary,  but  which  still  are  put  on  in 
good  faith.  Wnat  we  call  making  the  l>e8t  of  a 
bad  bargain  ofU>n  takes  this  form.  A  man  finds 
himself  in  a  set  of  circumstances  which  are  not  of 
his  own  choosing;  he  is  forced  to  a  line  of  conduct 
which  is  distinctly  a'^ainst  the  grain.  He  is  called 
on  to  do  so!uethin2  which  up  to  that  time  has  been 
against  his  feelings,  {terhaps  against  his  conscience. 
In  such  a  case  he  oflen  tries  to  persuade  himself 


that  the  unavoidable  course  is  not  only  a  righteous, 
but  a  jileasant  c«)urse.  He  makes  an  effort  and 
tlu-ows  himself  into  the  thing;  his  voice  is  louder, 
his  arm  is  more  forward,  than  the  arms  and  tlio 
voices  of  those  to  whom  .the  course  which  to  him  is 
new  is  a  matter  of  long  habit  or  of  old-standing 
conviction.  The  zeal  of  new  converts  has.  a  good 
deal  of  this  element  in  it ;  they  have  consciously  to 
act  a  part,  while  those  who  are  before  them  are 
acting  naturally  and  unconsciously  ;  they  therefore 
commonly  overdo  matters.  Or  a  man  has  to  n)ain- 
tain  a  position  about  which  he  has  moral  doubts. 
In  such  a  case  it  commonly  happens  that  he  will 
bo  more  confident  and  more  inclined  to  talk  big 
than  the  man  who  never  had  any  doubts  at  all.  He 
is  trying  not  only  to  persuade  others,  but  to  pei^ 
suade  himself  at  thb  same  time.  Wlien  a  man 
changes  his  side  in  politics  or  religion,  we  often 
hear  of  his  loud  professions  of  unalterable  faithful- 
ness to  the  old  cause  almost  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  forsaking  it  for  the  new.  A  cry  is  generally 
raised  against  him  as  if  his  professions  were  simply 
hypocritical,  as  if  he  was  simply  trying  to  lay  sus- 
picion at  rest  after  his  own  mind  is  made  up  and 
while  he  is  only  waiting  for  a  convenient  moment 
to  carry  out  his  plan  of  desertion.  And  no  doubt 
it  often  has  been  so.  But  it  certainly  is  not  so  as 
a  matter  of  course.  It  is  just  as  likely  that  he  is 
<m  the  ver^-  edge  of  making  up  his  mind,  but  that 
he  has  not  yet  made  it  up.  As  long  as  he  has  not 
made  it  up,  as  long  as  he  has  any  doubt,  as  long  as 
the  old  system  has  any  chance  at  all  with  him,  he 
tries  to  satisfy  himself  even  more  than  to  satisfy 
others  by  talking  louder  than  ever  on  its  behalf. 

In  all  tliese  cases  a  man  is  certainly  acting  as  a 
hypocrite  in  the  etymological  sense.  He  is  con- 
sciously acting  a  part,  a  part  which  is  not  natural 
to  hiiii,  a  part  which  involves  some  degree  of  moral 
or  intellectual  inconsistency.  But  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  he  is  a  hypocrite  in  the  worst  sense. 
He  is  tampering  with  his  conscience,  he  is  trjing 
to  guide  his  conscience  in  a  certain  direction,  rath- 
er than  wlfully  disobeying  his  conscience.  A  hyj>- 
ocrite  in  the  worst  sense  either  wilfully  disobeys 
his  conscience  or  else  has  stifled  the  voice  of  con- 
science altogether.  And  it  is  strange  how  easy  it 
is  for  a  man  to  turn  his  conscience  and  his  belief 
in  a  certain  way.  Take  the  case  of  forced  conver- 
sions, such  as  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  the  INIa- 
hometan  conquests,  or  in  that  of  the  evangeli^iation 
of  fJermany  and  Scandinavia  by  Cliristian  emperors 
and  kings.  It  often  happened  that  the  man  who 
enibrac'jil  Mahonietani>-m  or  Christianity  simply  to 
save  his  life  lived  ever  after  as  a  very  g(K)a  Ma- 
hometan or  a  ver}'  good  Christian,  sometimes  even 
as  a  zealous  champion  and  missionarj-  of  liis  new 
faith.  Were  such  men  hypocrites  ?  We  feel  sure 
tliat  in  their  later  sUiges  they  were  quite  sincere, 
that  they  had  in  a  manner  worked  themselves  into 
a  steady  belief  of  what  they  had  at  first  embrace<l 
only  under  compulsion.  But  what  was  their  state 
of  mind  when  they  made  their  first  profession  ? 
We  suspect  that  in  many  cases  men  found  it  possi- 
ble to  work  themselves  into  a  state  in  which  they 
could  profess  their  new  creeil  without  any  con- 
scious lying.  It  was  a  very  strong  case  of  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  bar^n.  Many  no  doubt  relapsed ; 
they  either  were  shamming  at  the  time  of  their 
profession,  or  else  the  artificial  excitement  wore  off, 
and  they  fell  back  on  their  former  and  more  natu- 
ral state  of  mind.  But  there  are  quite  cases  enough 
of  compulsorj-  converts  cleaving  steadily  to  their 
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new  faith  to  show  that  the  state  of  mind  which  we 
have  supiwsed  is  not  an  impossible  one. 

We  may  now  ehanj:;e  the  venue  from  matters  of 
belief  to  u'latters  of  morals,  and  take  the  case  which 
we  put  before  of  a  detected  sinner.  We  have 
known  such  cases,  and  we  have  known  the  outer)' 
made,  What  a  hyjjocrite  he  is  !  Now  there  is  real- 
ly no  need  to  call  liim  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is 
very  likely  that  ho  simjily  is,  what  most  men  are 
more  or  less,  inconsistent  and  imperfect.  He  has 
a  conscience,  but  he  does  not  always  obey  it.  He 
knows  what  is  right ;  he  says,  if  need  be  he  teaches, 
what  is  right;  but  he  does  not  always  follow  his 
own  precepts.  We  are  not  defending  him ;  we  are 
only  saying  that  his  fault  is  a  different  fault  from 
that  of  hypocrisy.  To  have  ji  conscience,  but  not 
always  to  obey  it,  is,  in  different  degrees,  the  moral 
state  of  the  vast  mass  of  mankind.  It  is  the  state 
of  all  save  (we  suppose)  a  few  unusually  saintly 
people  at  one  end,  and  (we  suppose)  a  few  desper- 
ately wicked  ones  at  the  otlier  end. 

To  be  very  inconsistent  and  veiy  imperfect,  and 
to  be  aware  of  one's  inconsistency  and  imperfection, 
whatever  it  is,  is  certainly  not  hypocrisy.  Steele 
was  no  hypocrite  when  he  wrote  the  Christian 
Hero.  Leading  a  vicious  life,  and  wishing  to  cme 
himself  of  his  vices,  he  took  the  somewhat  strange 
means  of  shaming  liimself  by  writing  and  publish- 
ing a  book  in  which  he  described  a  model  of  ideal 
piety  and  virtue.  Such  a  course  directly  drew  at- 
tention to  his  vices.  But  neither  would  he  neces- 
sarily have  been  a  hypocrite  if  he  had  striven  to 
hide  his  vices  from  the  world.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
say  that  a  man  is  pretending  to  be  better  than  he  is 
simply  because  he  docs  not  wish  his  imperfections 
to  be  Ibund  out.  To  take  a  verj-  strong  case,  we 
could  never  quitejoin  in  the  outcry  against  the  Pa- 
pal Legatt!  in  Ilenry  the  First's  time  who  har- 
angued against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  the 
morning  and  was  caught  in  a  very  discreditable  po- 
sition in  the  evening.  We  are  far  from  defending 
him  ;  all  we  say  is  that  his  sin  of  the  evening  does 
not  ju-ove  his  zeal  of  the  morning  to  have  been 
insincere.  Nay,  he  might  possibly  have  argued, 
"  I  acknowledge  my  transgression  and  I  regret  it ; 
I  am  ever  and  anon  carried  away  by  the  strength 
of  my  passions ;  but  meanwhile  I  am  zealously 
serving  the  Church.  But  you  married  prici^ts  are 
always  thinking  of  your  wives  and  children,  and  do 
not  sen-e  tlie  Church  at  all."  The  weaknesses  and 
inconsistencies  of  men  are  endless;  let  them  all 
lirtve  their  fair  shai*e  of  blame ;  but  let  them  not  be 
indiscriminately  called  by  a  name  which  does  not 
belong  to  all  of  them.  A  man  is  guilty  of  a  par- 
ticular vice  who  is  perhaps  an  enthusiast  against 
some  other  vice  very  likely  not  worse  than  his  own. 
Lot  him  have  the  fair  measure  of  blame  for  his  own 
errors,  but  do  not  let  his  zeal  for  virtue  in  another 
quarter  be  set  down  as  insincere.  Let  him  not 
<!ven  be  suspected  of  trying  to  atone  for  the  vices 
to  which  he  is  inclined  by  abstaining  from  those  to 
which  he  is  not  inclined.  Nay,  more,  men's  minds 
and  consciences  are  oflen  so  strangely  twisted, 
there  is  such  a  nower  of  what  Mr.  Lecky  calls  "  local- 
izing "  principle?  and  feelings,  that  a  man  will  be  in- 
dignant against  this  or  that  form  of  a  j)articular  vice 
while  he  practises  other  forms  of  it  without  scruph*. 

Such  a  man  is  flagrantly  inconsistent ;  we  should 
press  the  point  of  his  inconsist<"ncy  as  a  special  ar- 
j^unieiit  to  convince  him,  but  we  should  not  think 
of  charging  him  with  insincerity  simply  l>ecause  he 
is  inconsistent  and   imjKirfecL      We /have    oflen  J 


heard,  and  we  have  alwa}s  been  pained  to  hear, 
really  good  actions  attributed  to  bad  motives  sim- 
j)ly  because  the  life  of  tlie  actor  was  open  to  objec- 
tion on  other  grounds.  We  will  not  eniter  into  the 
theological  nature  of  sin,  and  the  doctrine  that  he 
who  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.  Such  is  at 
least  not  the  doctrine  of  natural  morality,  wluch  cer- 
tainly welcomes  whatever  is  good  in  any  man,  even, 
though  it  may  be  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  bad. 
All  the  cases  which  we  nave  mentioned  seem  to 
us  (luite  distinct  from  hypocrisy  in  the  usual  sense. 
In  llie  former  class  of  cases,  where  a  man  is  certain- 
ly acting  an  artificial,  though  not  necessarily  a  dis- 
honest, part,  the  word  may  be  applied  in  a  certain 
sense.  To  cases  of  mere  inconsistency  and  imper- 
fection, however  glaring,  it  should  not  be  applied 
at  all.  Strict  hypocrisy,  the  conscious  and  delib- 
erate pretence  to  virtues  which  a  man  his  not  and 
does  not  care  to  have,  is,  we  suspect,  much  rarer 
than  people  commonly  think. 


NED  WHISTON'S  SWEETHEART. 

I.    HEARTS    AND    TARTS. 

Have  j-ou  never  observed  that  certain  shops 
seem  to  have  been  taken  at  a  long  lease  by  Fail- 
ure, and  underlet  to  unfortimate  speculators,  who 
struggle  for  a  little  while  to  establish  a  business,  and 
then  suddenly  vanish?  No.  10  Dreary  Street, Bed- 
ford Square,  held  this  unsatisfactory  position  in  the 
world  of  trade.  It  had  been  a  grocery  for  three 
months,  when  creditors  came  and  removed  the 
stores,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  mixed  smell 
of  tallow  and  molasses.  A  watchmaker  had  tried 
to  establish  himself  there,  but  his  strongest  magni- 
fying glass,  though  ever  glued  to  liis  eye,  faili'd  to 
detect  a  customer,  and  no  sound  was  ever  heard  in 
liis  shop  but  the  tic  —  the  tic  douloureux  —  of  his 
merchandise.  Of  coiu-se  his  affau-s  were  soon  wound 
up.  Then  a  crinoline  merchant  made  an  indelicate 
exhibition  of  feminine  under-garments,  without, 
however,  adding  to  the  bustle  of  the  establishment. 
It  was  now  devoted  to  refreshment,  but  stomachic 
puffs  temi)ted  the  passers-by  as  little  as  tlie  dorsal 
had  done ;  ginger-beer  ruled  flat,  lemou<ide  was  a 
drug,  buns  were  heavy,  and  j)oor  Annie  Johnstone 
found  the  i)roblem  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  tlie  door 
—  the  wolf  Avhicli  no  king  or  parliament  can  extir- 
pate —  more  difficult  to  soh  e  daily.  She  sat  be- 
hind her  little  dingy  counter  writing  a  letter,  witli 
but  small  chance  of  a  customer  coming  in  to  inter- 
fere witli  tlie  work  of  composition. 

"  My  dkak  Uxc'lk  William,  —  Papa  told  me  I 
was  never  to  apply  to  you,  because  you  had  helped 
him  once,  and  had  refused  to  do  so  again,  and  you 
were  displeased  because  we  tried  to  keep  a  sliop, 
which  indeed  has  been  a  very  lome  attempt,  for 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  shop's  keeping  us.  I  dis- 
obey him  now,  because  I  do  not  know  what  else  to 
do.  1  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  papa  for  five  days, 
and  almost  fear  that  something  may  have  hapjjened 
to  him,  though  he  often  has  to  hide  for  a  little  time, 
because  of  creditors ;  for  he  has  not  been  much  more 
successful  in  getting  to  sell  coal  or  wine  on  commis- 
sion, or  as  an  agent  for  insurance  comjianies,  than 
I  have  been  as  a  confectioner,  and  he  has  not 
brought  me  any  money  now  for  a  long  time.  lie 
hinted  to  me  that  he  might  go  abroad,  but  I  hardly 
tliiuk  he  would  have  done  that  without  letting  nic 
know  ;  and  yet  he  was  always  so  afraid  of  his  let- 
ters being  8toi»pcd,  and  helping  peojde  to  trace  him. 
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that  he  may  have  done  it.  If  the  rent  is  not  paid 
by  Monday,  I  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  and 
then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  You  see,  dear  Uncle  Wil- 
liam, 1  am  obliged  to  write  to  you,  because  I  have 
no  one  else  to  ask  ;  and  if  you  will  not  put  me  in  the 
way  of  earning  my  livinj?  somehow,  I  must  positive- 
ly bcir,  and  that  would  be  even  more  di?crt'ditable 
than  selling,  or  tryinj;  to  sell,  pastry,  would  n't  it  ? 
It  really  is  not  my  fault ;  I  have  tried  my  best,  and 
dined  on  stale  buns  for  days  and  days. 
"  Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Anxie  Johnstone." 

She  directed  tliis  letter  to  "  William  Johnstone, 
Ilsq.,  Joss  House  Villa,  Soutliend,"  and  laid  it  on 
the  counter  before  her  just  as  a  customer  came  in, 

—  a  very  young  man,  with  very  shinv  boots  and  liat, 
brilliant  gloves,  and  a  natty  umbrella,  who  saluted 
on  entering  in  a  manner  not  customary  amongst 
Englishmen,  who  generally  remain  covered  in  a 
shop,  however  attractive  the  mistress  of  it  may  be. 

"  (jood  morning.  Miss  Johnstone,"  said  he,  in  an 
embarrassed  way  :  "  I  have  come  for  my  luncheon." 

If  the  youth  looked  embarrassed,  the  girl  looked 
vexed.  She  colored  over  her  Ibrehead,  and  knit 
her  brows  strangely,  considering  how  lew  customers 
she  ha<l,  and  how  great  was  her  need  of  them. 
Her  reply,  too,  was  as  impolitic  as  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  being  an  intimation  that  she 
was  nfraid  she  had  nothing  to  offer  him. 

"  O,"  he  replied,  "  I  never  eat  heavy  luncheons ; 
just  a  basin  of  soup  and  a  glass  of  sherry." 

"  I  have  no  soup,  and  the  sherry  is  out." 

"  Well,  now  1  think  of  it,  I  am  tired  of  soup ;  I  had 
sooner  have  a  sandwich  and  a  pint  bottle  of  Bass." 

"  I  cannot  give  you  those  either,"  said  she. 

"  O,  well,"  he  persisted,  "  it 's  of  no  consequence. 
Here  is  some  pastrj-,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  pastry ; 
and  tliat,  with  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer  —  " 

The  girl,  who  hail  been  constraining  herself  with 
difHeulty,  now  broke  out,  "  You  can  get  a  goo<l 
luncheon  at  a  dozen  places  close  by ! "  she  ex- 
claimed with  uncalled-for  vehemence ;  "  why  do  you 
not  go  to  one  of  tliem  ?  " 

"1  —  I  like  tliis  best,"  he  stammered.  "  Your 
pastr)',  though  not,  perhaps,  quite  what  you  might 
call  new,  seems  to  agree  witlx  me  better ;  or  I  mean, 
you  know  —  " 

"  You  come  here  out  of  charity  I  "  cried  the  girl, 
bursting  into  tt^ars.  "  You  think  I  am  luxir  and 
want  custom,  and  so  you  come  here  and  try  to  eat 

—  stuff;  and  I  am  sure  you  go  where  you  can  get 
pix)per  Ibod  afterwards  somewherft  else.  It  is  not 
my  fault  if  I  can't  have  things  nice  !  " 

"  O,  for  goodness'  sake !  —  O,  don't  cry- !  O  my 
pretty,  —  1  mean  to  say,  I  don't  know  what  1  am 
saying,"  cried  the  vouth,  in  jjn^at  distress.  "  Well, 
if  you  nmst  have  tlu*  truth,  1  do  nol  come  here  for 
your  stale  tarts,  but  because  I  fell  in  love  with  you 
through  the  win<low  one  day  ;  and  every  time  I  have 
come  here  I  have  f*allen  more  and  more  in  love  with 
you  ;  and  if  you  will  not  love  mc  back,  and  promise 
to  marrv  me,  I  '11  —  I  don't  know  what  I  won't  do ; 
there  1  "' 

Seeing  that  liis  charmer  did  not  'jjive  any  signs  of 
iK'ing  further  offended,  but  only  left  off  crying,  and 
looked  down  in  confiision,  tlie  youtli  took  courage, 
dropped  his  gloves  into  his  hat,  and  his  hat  on  a 
little  round  table,  and  leaned  his  elbows  on  tlie 
counter  over  against  Annie,  who  did  not  draw 
back  ;  and  tlius  the  young  people's  heads  were  not 
separated  by  any  verj'  cniel  distance. 


"  Wliat  nonsense,"  she  murmured. 

"  It  may  be  nonsense  to  expect  you  will  ever 
like  me,"  i-eplied  tlie  youth ;  "  but  it  is  serious 
earnest  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  you  out  of 
my  head  all  this  month,  tr^-  what  I  would ;  and  all 
my  friends  are  wontlering  what  is  the  matter  witli 
me.  If  I  have  not  the  chance  of  getting  you  for  my 
wife,  I  do  not  care  whether  I  pass  my  examination 
or  not.     That  is  sense,  I  hope. 

"  But  you  are  so  young." 

"  I  '11  bet  I  am  older  than  you  1 " 

"  O,  but  that  is  nothing.  And  then  —  you  are 
a  gentleman." 

'•  And  so  are  you  a  lady,"  said  the  youth.  "  O,  I 
learned  all  about  you  from  your  father.  I  saw  him 
leaving  tliis  house  one  day,  and  a  little  while  after- 
wards I  met  him  in  a  smoking-room,  and  we  haj)- 
Eened  to  get  into  conversation.  He  told  me  how 
e  had  lost  his  property  in  unfortunate  speculations, 
—  on  the  turf  and  otherwise,  —  and  how,  instead 
of  sitting  down  helplessly,  as  so  many  young  ladies 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  luxur}'  would  do,  you 
tried  to  earn  a  living  so  pluckily.  And  that  made 
me  love  you  still  more." 

"  Did  }ou  tell  my  father  you  knew  the  shop,  and 
had  seen  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  no  ;  I  did  not  like  to  do  that " 

"  Why  ?  —  Ah !  I  know  the  reason  ;  he  borrowed 
money  of  you  !  "  cried  Annie,  coloring  >vith  vexa- 
tion. 

"  Only  a  trifle,  —  the  veriest  trifle." 

"  And  I  cannot  even  repay  that  I  You  see  how 
hopeless  and  foolish  an  engagement  between  us 
would  be.' 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  I  have  nothing  in  the  world,  and  no  expecta- 
tions." 

"  No  more  have  I ! "  cried  the  lad,  with  exultation. 
"  /  have  nothing  in  the  world,  and  I  have  no 
expectations.  T^'^hy,  wc  were  ordained  for  each 
other." 

In  the  course  of  further  parley,  it  transpired  that 
the  young  man's  name  was  Edward  Whiston ;  that 
he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  and  had  just  served 
his  time:  also,  that  he  had  gained  applause  in 
private  theatricals,  and  had  an  idea  that  his  real 
vocation  was  the  stage,  —  an  evident  resource  in 
case  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  father,  did  not  turn  u[),  and 
Mr.  Johnstone,  the  uncle,  refused  to  receive  his 
niece,  a  state  of  affairs  which  would  render  an  imme- 
diate marriage  prudent.  Annie  did  not  quite  see 
the  logic  of  this,  but  owned  that  her  distress  at  seeing 
Mr.  Edward  Whiston  (well,  N — ned)  come  in  for 
a  bad  lunch  every  other  day,  was  caused  by  a 
jicculiar  objection  to  receive  charity  from  him, 
wliich  would  not  have  occurred  to  her  in  the  case 
of  any  other  human  being.  Smith,  Brown,  Jones, 
or  Robinson  might  have  killed  themselves  with 
bad  pie-crust,  and  while  wondering  at  tlieir  taste, 
she  would  have  pocketed  their  shillings  with  re- 
joicing. 

Finally,  it  occurred  to  Ned  Whiston  to  look  at 
his  watch,  and  the  jwsition  of  Uie  hands  dn-w  a 
whistle  of  dismav  from  his  lips.  "  Nearly  three !  " 
he  cried  ;  "  and  .tenkins  is  Avaiting  for  my  return  to 
go  and  get  his  dinner."  And  with  a  hurried  hand- 
squeeze  he  took  his  departure. 

Next  day  at  1.10  he  reappeared,  followed  by  a 
man  b.-ariug  a  tniv,  which  contained  oysters,  stout, 
and  slices  of  cold  lieef. 

"  Since  it  hurts  your  feelings  to  feed  me  with 
yonr  wares,  I  have  brtiught  my  own  luncheon,"  said 
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Ned,  when  he  and  Aunic  were  alone  again.  "  There 
18  double  what  I  can  eat,  I  see  ;  willjou  not  help  me 
out  with  it  ?  " 

I  had  always  a  better  opinion  of  Ned  Whiston 
for  divining  that  Annie's  larder  might  Ix^  under- 
stocked, and  providing  her  with  a  meal  in  this  dip- 
lomatic manner ;  and  Annie,  who  was  faint  as  well  as 
anxious,  appreciated  it  too.  It  sounds  shoi-kingly 
unromantic  to  suppose  that  eating  and  drinking  can 
have  any  connection  with  the  affections,  yet  there 
seems  an  incompleteness  about  either  the  friendship 
or  the  love  upon  which  the  digestive  organs  have 
not  set  their  seal. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  more  ethereal  kiss  mav  be 
the  correct  slgillum  amoris,  but  cverj'  comer  of'  the 
shop  was  visible  from  the  street,  and  as  for  asking 
her  lover  into  the  back-parlor  while  her  father  was 
absent,  Annie  was  far  too  correct  a  young  lady  to 
think  of  such  a  thing,  and,  indeed,  MasterNed  had 
not  the  rmpudente  to  hint  at  an  invitation  of  the  kind 
being  welcome.  So  they  ratified  their  engagement 
with  oysters  and  porter  seated  opposite  to  each 
other  at  a  little  round  marble-topped  table;  and 
when  the  meal  was  concluded,  they  felt  as  if  they 
had  been  acquainted  for  months. 

On  returning  so  late  to  the  office  the  day  before, 
Ned  Whiston  had  been  subjected  to  troublesome 
questioning  as  to  what  he  had  been  doing  with 
himself  all  the  time ;  so  he  took  care  to  leave  early 
to-day,  announcing  his  intention  of  returning  at 
the  same  hour  on  the  morrow. 

But  on  the  following  morning  he  was  sent  off  to 
Chester  with  certain  important  deeds.  That  was 
on  the  Thursday,  and  he  did  not  get  back  till 
Saturday  night ;  and  as  he  lived  at  home,  some 
fifteen  miles  out  of  town  with  observant  relatives, 
he  could  not  get  away  on  the  Sunday  without 
exciting  awkward  curiosity ;  so  that  it'  was  not 
till  luncheon-time  on  Monday  that  he  entered 
Dreary  Street  with  a  throbbing  heart.  The 
shutters  were  up  at  No.  10.  Poor  Ned  felt  for  a 
moment  as  if  his  heart  and  lungs  had  struck  woi'k. 
Was  she  dead  ?  No,  no,  impossible.  Her  fatlier, 
perhaps ;  he  had  disappeared  suddenly,  and  might 
nave  committed  suicide.  The  idea  of  disturbing  a 
recent  sorrow  made  Ixim  drop  the  bell-handle 
without  ringing,  and  look  round  for  a  likely  place 
for  information.  There  was  a  brush-shop  imme- 
diately opposite,  and  tlie  portly  dame  who  kept  it 
was  standing  in  the  doorway,  eyin";  him  with  a 
certain  curiosity.  She  had  a  good-natured  look 
about  her,  so  he  crossed  the  road,  and  asked  her  if 
she  knew  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Lor  I  "  exclaimed  the  woman  ;  "  and  I  who 
thought  you  would  perhaps  tell  inc :  sure  you  were 
a  friend  or  relative,  or  something,  I  thought,  going 
there  most  days  the  last  montli  and  more !  "  And 
she  seemed  quite  injured. 

•'  I  only  went  as  a  —  a  customer,"  said  Ned ;  "  but 
I  have  got  to  take  a  sort  of  interest,  and  so,  seeing 
the  shop  shut  up  —  " 

"  I  see,  I  sec ;  you  look  quite  pale  ;  come  in  and 
sit  'down.  Lor  I  I  've  been  a  young  girl  myself, 
and  I  remember  hearing  how  .Jim  was  took  when 
he  first  heard  I  had  tlie  measles.  No,  it 's  notliin^ 
of  that  sort ;  she  went  away  quite  well,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  only  crying." 

"  She  has  gone  away,  tlun V  " 

"  Bless  you,  yes ;  did  n't  I  say  so  ?  A  gentleman, 
Mot  her  father,  came  in  a  cab  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  ten  yesterday  morning,  or  jjcrhaps  it  might  be 
a  little  nearer  the  half-hoar ;  1  saw  him,  because 


my  room  looks  out  on  the  street,  and  I  was  before 
the  glass  putting  on  my  bonnet  for  church.  My 
husband  used  to  go  to  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  pre- 
fers it  now,  only  I  won't  put  up  with  nothing  so 
vulgar.  WTiat  si^utlc-folks  do  }ou  see  at  chapel ? 
I  say  to  him.  ^^'hy,  look  at  the  carriage  company 
as  goes  to  church,  compared  to  —  " 

"  What  aged  gentleman  ?  "  interrupted  Ned. 

"  Well,  middle-aged ;  or,  as  he  was  got  up 
youthful,  jjcrhaps  we  might  say  elderly.  A  fine  man, 
though,  tall  and  stoutish,  with  a  light^brown  wig, 
and  whiskers  dyed  to  match.  Wig  and  dye  I 
know  not  natiu-al,  because  of  the  cro^v's-feet ;  no 
man  ever  had  such  crow's-feet  as  them  without  a 
bit  of  CTay.  Well,  he  got  out,  and  went  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  cab  waiting ;  and  as  I  felt  a  sort 
of  interest  in  that  Miss  Johnstone,  poor  thing,  her 
father  being  such  a  regular  bad  un,  I  waited  too, 
and  gave  up  my  church  for  once ;  not  but  what  I 
hold  that  it  brings  luck  to  —  " 

"  Exactly ;  I  agree  with  you.  And  how  long 
did  the  gentleman  stop  ?  " 

"  Till  twelve  o'clock,  keeping  the  cab  waiting ; 
which  would  have  been  much  cheaper  to  have  paid 
the  first  off,  and  taken  another.  And  then  he  came 
out,  followed  by  Miss  Johnstone,  who  had  a  box, 
which  tlie  cabman  took  and  put  on  the  roof;  and  a 
bandbox  and  umbrella,  which  she  took  inside  with 
her.  But  first  she  locked  the  house-door  and  took 
the  key  out,  and  as  she  turned  to  get  into  the  cab, 
I  saw  that  she  was  crying." 

That  was  all  the  information  Ned  Whiston  could 
get  at  the  time ;  but  when  he  revisited  the  spot 
later  in  the  day,  he  found  a  weazened  man  with  a 
very  sour  expression  on  his  face  coming  out  of  No- 
lo, and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  had  happened. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man ;  "  the  father 's  drowned, 
and  the  daughter  's  hooked  it,  and  I  am  done  out 
of  my  rent,  —  that 's  what  has  happened." 

II.    J088   HOUSE   VILLA. 

You  are  probably  under  the  impression  that  no 
one  has  ever  yet  adopted  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
as  an  architectural  model,  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
I  must  request  you  to  dispel  the  false  idea,  for 
Joss  House  Villa,  near  Southend,  was  a  reproduc- 
tion in  miniature  of  that  remarkable  edifice.  When 
Mr.  William  Johnstone  was  a  young  man  and  a 
nominal  barrister,  it  was  considered  that  he  bore 
some  resemblance  in  face  and  figure  to  the  Prince 
Regent ;  and,  since  nature  had  moulded  him  after 
the  fashion  of  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,  he 
considered  it  hi<i  duty  to  act  conformably ;  so  he 
dressed  himself  hideously,  attended  prize-fights  and 
cock-nits,  intrigued,  played  high,  got  frequently 
intoxicated,  stuffed  his  head  with  a  ]»rodigious 
quantity  of  scented  snuff,  and  imitated  his  royal 
prototype  in  every  other  way  that  his  constitution 
and  purse  would  allow.  By  the  time  he  was  thirty, 
however,  both  began  to  give  out,  so  he  wisely  de- 
termined to  retire  into  the  country  with  a  rich  wife. 
Dissolute  men  are  very  fond  of  falling  back  upon 
the  latter  plan  for  retrieving  their  broken  fortunes, 
but  women  are  not  quite  so  foolish  as  satirists  make 
out,  and  do  not  always  fall  in  with  these  prudent 
little  arrangements.  Mr.  Johnstone,  however,  was 
more  fortunate ;  the  royal  resemblance  which  had 
been  his  bane  now  proved  his  remedy,  and,  coupled 
with  an  insinuHtion  that  perhaps  there  might  be  a 
natural  reason  for  it,  proved  too  much  for  the  loyal 
heart  of  a  drysalter's  widow,  who  was  not,  as  scan- 
dal reported,  quite  double  her  .second  husband's 
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age,  and  whose  temper  was  therefore  naturally 
soured  by  the  per^•i8tcncy  with  which  people  whom 
they  met  on  tlicir  wedding  tour  would  mistake 
them  for  mother  and  ion.  After  his  marriajre  Mr. 
Johnstone  happily  refi*ained  from  assimilating  his 
domestic  arrangements  to  those  of  his  royal  proto- 
type, but  the  ruling  passion  broke  out  when  he 
came  to  build  a  home  lor  himself  on  a  small  estate 
belonging  to  his  wife  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  resulted  in  tlie  model  of  the  Pavilion  alluded 
to ;  a  style  of  architecture  which  suited  Mrs.  Jolm- 
stone  also  well  enough,  as,  in  addition  to  the  asso- 
ciations, more  than  half  the  rooms  in  the  building 
could  be  used  for  nothing  but  the  storing  up  of 
jams  and  pickles,  the  concoction  of  which  articles 
was  the  delight  of  her  life. 

She  managed  to  preserve  herself —  whether  witli 
sugar  or  vinegar,  I  decline  to   state  —  for  fifteen 

{rears  aft«r  marriage,  and  then  she  turned  to  mould, 
eaving  her  husband  in  a  position  to  set  up  a 
grocery,  had  he  been  so  minded.  He  was  not; 
neither  did  he  relapse  into  the  sowing  of  wild-oats, 
perhaps  because  his  morals  had  improved,  but  also 
because  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  soil  would 
stand  a  second  crop.  He  visited  London  only 
occasionally,  and  then  his  flag  was  pulled  down. 
Hoisting  and  lowering  that  flag  was  his  morning 
and  evening  amusement  On  royal  birthdays  and 
coronation  days  he  fired  twenty-one  small  cannon, 
going  from  one  to  another  with  a  red-hot  jwkcr, 
which  was  quite  a  sight.  Otherwise  he  vegetated, 
and  diflered  from  a  turnip  principally  in  being 
occasionally  bored,  and  entertaining  va^e  wishes 
that  some  elirfble  woman  would  look  hmi  iip  and 
marrv'  him.  But  the  years  passed  away ;  George 
the  Foiu-th  became  the  prev  of  worms  and  satirists  ; 
a  generation  sprang  up  wnich-  knew  little  of  that 
model  gentleman,  and  had  the  bad  taste  to  dislike 
that  little.  Mr.  Johnstone  could  not  now  have 
gone  about  with  ten  yards  of  tablecloth  round  his 
neck,  and  coat  buttons  between  his  shotildcr-blades, 
without  causing  the  very  sheep  to  baa  at  him.  He 
modified  his  apparel,  therefore ;  but  his  heart  clung 
to  the  old  times,  and  hugged  the  old  resemblance  ; 
so  he  still  had  his  wig  made  up  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  ex-dandy's  hair,  still  adopted  his  favorite 
attitudes,  still  took  scented  suufi*.  With  his  elder 
and  only  brother  he  had  not,  of  late  vears,  been  on 
good  terms.  He  owed  him  no  grudge  for  having 
been  bom  first ;  he  forgave  him  for  sellinjj  the 
small  landed  estate  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
a  respectable  number  of  years ;  but  when  he  dis- 
graced the  name,  by  a  succession  of  petty  tricks  and 
contrivances  for  raising  a  few  pounds,  and  especially 
when  he  ti-iedto  make  a  milch  cow  of  hitn,  he  quai- 
relled  with  him.  His  enmity  dissolved,  however, 
in  the  news  of  his  death  by  drowning  while  crossing 
over  to  Jersey,  and  he  hurried  to  London  at  once, 
and  brought  Annie  to  his  Chinese  home  with  de- 
spatch and  secrecy.  "  I  am  glad  to  adopt  you,  my 
dear,"  he  said;  *'Dat  I  do  not  want  to  adopt  all 
your  creditors." 

It  had  been  a  strangle  to  ^Ir.  Johnstone  to  break 
up  the  ordinary'  routine  of  his  existence  by  estab- 
lishing his  niece  as  mistress  of  what  had  now  for 
years  i)cen  a  bachelor  home  ;  but  it  almost  always 
pays  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  he  was  rcwajfded 
for  his  conquest  of  habit  and  indolence  by  being 
released  from  the  thrall  of  his  hou.«-ekeeper,  a  tyranni- 
cal, stupid,  pilfering,  tippling  dame,  U)  whom  he  had 
not  dared  to  mention  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
Annie,  which  indeed  had  firom  the  cire'umstances  of 


the  case  been  necessarily  conceived  and  executed 
very  suddenly,  and  ujwn  whom  this  niece  of  her 
master's  (term  of  courtesy)  burst  therefore  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  As  Annie  was  very 
younjj  and  quiet  in  manner,  Mrs.  Gobble  hoped  at 
first,  indeed,  to  overawe  her,  but  soon  finding  that 
she  had  met  her  match,  her  emotions  became  too 
much  for  her,  and,  combined  perhaps  with  an  inju- 
dicious amount  of  nourishment,  brought  her  gout  to 
such  a  climax,  that  she  could  not  even  play  at  doing 
her  work,  and  had  to  retire. 

Annie's  society  had  one  curious  efiect  upon  her 
uncle :  it  resuscitated  all  his  hankerings  after  a 
second  marriage.  For  if  he  was  to  have  a  lady  at 
the  head  of  his  house,  why,  he  reasoned  with  him- 
self, should  it  not  be  a  wife  ?  So  a  flirtation  which 
had  been  budding  between  Mr.  Johnstone  and  Miss 
Plumptree,  of  Southend,  for  the  last  three  )ears  be- 
gan to  throw  out  decided  shoots.  It  was  not  so 
very  absurd.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  alittle  over  sixty, 
and.  Miss  Plumptree  was  a  little  over  forty.  Both 
were  comfortably  off",  and  had  calm  and  sober  lean- 
ings towards  matrimony.  Miss  Plumptree  was  not 
only  forty,  but  fair  and  fat,  — just  sucn  a  figure  as 
the  monarch  of  Mr.  Johnstone's  soul  would  have 
admired ;  and  this  fact  tended  greatly  to  feed  the 
mature  flame.  Then  there  was  increased  intimacy, 
for  whereas  he  had  only  met  her  occasionally  before 
his  niece  came  to  live  with  him,  he  now  saw  her  al- 
most daily,  a  fervent  friendship  having  sprung  up 
between  her  and  Annie. 

Tliey  were  sitting  together  now  in  a  willow- 
pattern  summer-house,  on  the  brink  of  a  small  pond, 
the  lair  of  a  dragon  who  was  supposed  to  spout,  but 
who  followed  the  example  of  many  gentlemen  who 
are  elected  into  a  certain  House  lor  a  similar  pur- 
pose, and  did  n't.  It  was  in  the  strawberry  season, 
and  a  fine  dish  of  the  fruit  stood  on  the  table  be- 
tween them,  with  which,  needlework,  and  confiden- 
tial chat,  they  were  beguiling  the  morning  hours 
not  impleasantly. 

"  And  so  you  have  never  heard  of  him  since  ?  " 
said  Miss  Plumptree. 

"  Never,"  replied  Annie. 

"  Just  like  all  the  men,  dear  :  *  Out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind.' " 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  blame  him,  poor  fellow.  I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  have  foimd  me  out,  if  he  tried 
ever  so,  I  left  so  suddenly,  so  mysteriously." 

"  O,  well,"  sighed  Miss  Plumptree,  "  if  he  had 
been  his  great-grandiather,  he  would  have  discov- 
ered you  somehow ;  but  young  men  are  not  what 
they  were ;  they  are  so  selfisli,  so  listless,  every- 
thing is  too  much  trouble  to  them.  —  And  you  nev- 
er hinted  anything  about  it  to  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  O,  no,"  said  Annie  ;  "  besides,  he  does  not  take 
hints :  you  must  speak  out  plainly  if  you  want  him 
to  understand  your  wishes.' 

"  Hum,"  said  Miss  Plumptree. 

"  And  then,"  continued  Annie,  "  he  was  so 
young,  and  not  in  a  position  to  marry  fi)r  ever  so 
long ;  and  the  aciiuaintanccship  was  so  short ;  and 
his  friends  would  be  sure  to  disapprove ;  so  that  al- 
together, perhaps,  it  is  better  as  it  is." 

"  And  do  you  love  him  still,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do  ;  he  was  kind,  you  see,  when  I  had 
no  one  ehe,  and  —  " 

"There,  don't crj',  dear.     Have  a  strawberry." 

Annie  recovered  her  equilibrium,  and  turned  the 
subject.  "  I  can't  think  what  has  happened  to  Un- 
cle William,"  she  said ;  "  he  docs  take  such  a  funny 
interest  in  how  I  look  all  of  a  sudden.     He  takes  in 
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a  paper  with  the  fashions  in  it,  and  stands  looking 
critically  at  luc  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  liis 
eyes  screwed  up,  for  minutes  together ;  and  then 
he  walks  round  me  gravely,  as  if  I  were  a  horse ; 
indeed,  I  expect  him  to  say,  "  Come  up ;  tuck, 
tuck ;  come  over  !  "  even'  moment,  or  to  look  in 
my  mouth.  And  if  my  hair  is  not  done,  or  my 
dress  cut  acconling  to  uie  fashion-plates,  he  scolds 
me.  And  then  he  takes  me  over  to  Southend  when- 
ever he  hears  that  a  packet  is  coming  in,  and  walks 
me  up  and  down  that  long  pier.  And  he  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  concerts  or  entertainments  of 
any  kind  we  can  go  to.     Can  you  explain  it  ?  " 

'*  I  think  I  can  give  a  guess,"  said  Miss  Plump- 
tree  ;  "  in  fact,  I  expect  that  my  influence  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  plain  truth  is,  my 
dear,  that  he  wants  to  get  you  married." 

"  No  !  "  cried  Annie,  with  a  jump.  "  But  he  told 
me  distinctly,  when  I  first  came  here,  that,  though 
I  might  expect  to  be  provided  for  in  his  will,  I  must 
not  look  for  any  dowry,  or  even  much  of  a  trousseau, 
in  case  I  were  to  marry ;  and  that  did  not  look  much 
like  great  anxiety  on  the  subject." 

"No,  dear;  but  his  views  have  imdergone  a 
change.  The  fact  is,  that  he  does  your  humble 
servant  the  honor  to  wisih  —  " 

"  O,  and  you  will  take  him,  won't  you  ?  It  will 
be  so  nice  to  call  you  aunt,  and  have  you  living  in 
the  house  ! "  cried  Annie,  enthusiastically. 

"  Well,  dear,"  continued  Miss  Plumptree,  "  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  opportunity  was  a  good  one 
lor  advancing  your  interests,  so  I  refused  to  give 
him  a  definite  answer  while  you  were  unsettled ;  not 
but  what  I  would  sooner  have  you  for  a  companion, 
of  course,  but  it  does  not  do  to  be  selfish  ;  and  as 
your  uncle  is  inclined  to  be  what  we  may  call  care- 
ful in  his  money  matters,  Avhich  is  often  the  case 
witli  those  who  nave  been  somewhat  extravagant  in 
youth,  I  thought  a  little  stimulant  to  his  generosity 
would  be  beneficial.  Hush  !  here  he  comes.  Can 
an V  thing  be  the  matter  ?  " 

rhis  possibility  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnstone's 
face  and  manner,  the  former  being  bewildered,  tlie 
latter  hurried  and  excited,  as  he  came  towards  them 
from  his  Joss  House  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand. 

Something  the  matter  ?  Indeed,  there  was ;  noth- 
ing less  than  a  threat  of  losing  his  late  wife's  j)rop- 
erty,  and  being  reduced  once  more  to  the  straits 
which  had  driven  him  into  premature  matrimony 
thirty  years  before.  One  of  those  Doctors'  Com- 
mons grubbers,  who  live  by  holding  out  tliat  they 
have  discovered  something  to  somebody's  advan- 
tage, —  wliich  generally  turns  out  to  be  afrandulent 
mare's  nest,  but  every  now  and  then — just  often 
enough  to  tempt  fresh  flocks  of  gulls  —  proves  to  be 
a  discovery  of  n^al  importance,  —  had  fished  up  evi- 
dence that  the  late  Mrs.  Johnstone  had  by  rights 
onlv  a  life-interest  in  her  first  husband's  property ; 
and  having  thereupon  discovered  the  person  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  tlie  claimant, 
he  had  put  hhnself  into  communication  with  him. 
Said  claimant  proved  indeed  to  be  in  the  legal 
profession,  wliich  was  a  disappointment  for  the 
grubber ;  but  as  there  was  really  something  in  the 
evidence  he  had  lit  upon,  his  time  was  not  entirely 
tlirown  away. 

This  was  the  startling  information  which  was 
conveved  to  Mr.  Johnstone  in  the  hard,  sharp  words 
of  a  fawver's  letter,  and  which  he  now  communi- 
cated in  his  distress  to  Miss  Plumptree  and  Annie. 
Tliuy  cheered  him  with   sanguine   sj)eeche9 ;  and  | 


when  he  had  gathered  his  wits  together,  he  started 
lor  London,  to  seek  an  interview  with  his  solicitor. 

lliat  acute  gentleman  infonued  him  that  there 
seemed  to  be  really  something  in  the  claim  which 
was  set  up,  but  that  it  would  take  a  aeal  of  legis- 
lation to  prove  it,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  it 
was  odds  on  the  man  in  possession  eventually  win- 
ning the  day.  But  still,  if  an  advantageous  com- 
])romise  were  to  be  suggested,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  take  it  into  consideration. 

So  Mr.  Johnstone  took  to  walking  for  hours 
about  the  garden  of  Joss  House  Villa  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  his  toes,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back,  lost  in  thought,  and  muttering  at  intervals, 
"  Advantageous  compromise." 

He  was  accustomed  to  spread  a  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief over  his  head  after  dinner,  and  take  forty 
winks,  —  at  the  rate  of  one  wink  to  two  minutes  ; 
but  his  slumbers  now  were  strangely  disturbed. 
He  would  turn  and  mutter,  and  his  mutterings,  to 
the  excitement  of  Annie's  curiosity,  invariably 
formed  some  part  of  the  words  "  Advantageous 
compromise !  " 

III.  THE  ADVANTAGEOUS  COMPROMISK. 

Miss  Plumptree  and  Annie  Johnstone  sat  in  the 
same  queer  summer-house  overlooking  the  dragon 
in  the  chickweed,  employed  in  the  same  description 
of  needlework,  the  advance  of  the  year  being  shown 
by  a  basket  of  apricots  which  stood  in  the  place  of 
the  strawberries.  Mr.  Johnstone  sat  near  them  in 
silent  abstraction.  At  intervals,  indeed,  he  would 
tilt  his  chair  forward  to  bring  his  hand  within 
range  of  the  mellow  finiit,  of  wWch  he  was  devour- 
ing a  choleraic  quantity ;  but  he  seemed  to  do  so 
mechanically,  as  if  he  did  not  quite  know  what  he 
was  about ;  and  indeed,  while  nis  palate  was  en- 
gaged with  the  apricots,  his  mind  was  absorbed  in 
contemplation  of  his  position. 

"  That  fine,  that  remarkably  fine  woman,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  his  eyes  rested  admiringly  on 
IVIiss  Plumptree,  "  will  not  marry  me  until  that  girl 
is  off  my  hands,  wliich  is  less  likely  to  happen  than 
ever,  now  that  it  is  doubtful  if  I  can  give  her,  or 
even  leave  her  a  penny.  And  yet,  if  t]acse  fellows 
really  manage  to  take  away  my  money,  —  and 
there  is  no  knowing  what  lawyers  may  not  do  in 
that  way,  —  it  will  be  an  extra  reason  why  I  should 
marry  a  woman  with  a  nice  competence  to  make 
up.  I  wonder  how  George  the  Fourth  would  have 
acted  under  similar  circumstances  ?  But  bah  1 
how  could  he  possibly  have  been  placed  in  them  ? 
When  a  king  has  his  property  taken  from  him,  he 
does  not  go  to  law ;  he  fights,  or  rather  other  peo- 
ple fight,  which  is  better  still,  and  settle  the  matter 
that  way." 

His  meditations  were  interrupt-ed  by  a  servant 
bearing  a  card,  who  told  him  tliat  a  gentleman 
wished  to  see  him. 

"  Where  have  you  shown  him  ?  " 

"  Into  the  grand  music-hall,"  replied  the  girl. 

Too  much  flurried  to  say  a  word  to  either  of  the 
ladies,  Mr.  Johnstone  hastened  to  the  grand  music- 
hall,  an  apartment  fifteen  feet  by  thirteen,  where 
he  found  a  young  man. 

"  Tlie  —  ah  1  —  the  claimant,  I  believe  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Johnstone,  glancing  from  his  visitor  to  the  card 
he  hold  in  his  hand. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  the  other.  "  The  course  which  I 
have  taken,  in  calling  ujion  you  j>er8onalIy,  may 
sc^em  somewhat  strange,  especially  for  a  lawyer ; 
but  there  has  been  some  mention  of  the  jwpsibility 
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of  a  compromii-e ;  and  to  tell  the  simple  truth,  jou 
have  been  in  {wssession  so  lonjj,  and  the  infonua- 
tiou  which  enaWes  uie  to  contest  your  rights  has 
come  from  so  disreputable  a  quarter,  that  I  am 
rather  ashamed  of  ray  position,  and  would  prefer 
settling  the  matter  amicably  to  commencing  a  long 
course  of  litigation. 

"  A  very  professional  view  of  the  case,  I  own,  but 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  should  have  no  such 
scruples  if  I  were  acting  for  a  client.  It  is  a  deli- 
cate matter,  however,  to  make  the  first  approaches 
towards  a  compromise  in  writing,  because,  if  your 
opponent  is  unwilling  to  entertain  it,  he  may  take 
it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness,  and  be- 
come confirmed  in  the  strength  of  his  case  ;  or  he 
ma^'  find  a  weapon  in  some  sentence  of  yoiu*  letter 
which  may  be  turned  against  you.  So  I  have  deter- 
mined to  sink  the  lawyer.  I  am  only  a  very  young 
one,  and  call  ujwn  you  personally  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  quietly,  and  see  if  you  are  inclined  to 
meet  me  half-way.  Of  course,  you  will  commit 
yourself  to  nothing  without  consulting  your  so- 
licitor." 

"  I  am  no  great  friend  to  litigation  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Johnstone ;  "  and  if  you  can  show  me  that 
your  claim  is  really  a  good  one,  I  am  ready  to  listen 
to  what  you  have  to  propose." 

The  young  man  then  commenced  translating  the 
case  from  jargon  into  English ;  and  when  his  audi- 
tor seemed  to  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  it  in  all 
its  bearings,  he  told  him  that  he  had  sooner  the 
first  sketch  of  a  compromise  should  come  from 
him. 

"  Are  vou  married  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Johnstone,  his 
eyes  bri^jhtening  with  a  sudden  idea. 

»  No." 

"  Then,  by  Georee  1 "  slapping  his  thigh,  "  why 
not  marry  my  niece  ?  " 

"  You  do  me  great  honor,  I  am  sure,"  stammered 
the  young  man.  "  So  unexpected !  so  sudden  !  No 
idea  of  marrying,  unless  —  Besides,  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  lady;  in  fact,  was  not 
aware  you  had  a  niece." 

•'  O,  you  shall  soon  know  her,"  cried  Mr.  John- 
stone ;  "  she  is  in  the  garden.  Come  and  be  in- 
troduced." And  he  led  the  way  towards  the  sum- 
mer-house, his  visitor  following  with  a  face  of  comic 
perplexity. 

"  Matrv  another ;  perhaps  afterwards  to  find  her, 
—  never  I "  he  said  to  himself. 

"  Annie,"  said  Mr.  Johnstone,  "  let  me  introduce 
you  to  —     Holloa  !  " 

No  wonder  he,  as  well  as  Miss  Plumptree,  was 
astonished,  for  the  stranger  cried  out ;  "  Annie,  my 
Annie,  is  it  possible  I  "  and  rushed  forward  to  seize 
her  hand,  which  she  gave  him  with  a  little  cry  of 
"  NlKi  I  "  ^ 

"  Why,  Annie,  have  you  met  Mr.  Whiston  be- 
fore?" 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"  O  yes,  sir,"  said  Ned  ^Vhiston ;  "  and  when 
she  disappeared  from  Dreary  Street  so  mysteriously 
and  suddenly,  I  was  in  despair.  I  have  looked  for 
her  everywhere  ;  I  advertised  in  the  sensation  col- 
umn of  the  Times,  not  by  name,  of  course,  but  so 
that  she  might  understancl." 

"  We  have  it  sent  the  second  day,  and  the  sup- 
plement does  not  come  with  it." 

Well,  I  expect  tliat  you  do  not  want  the  whole 
story  over  again,  so  we  may  omit  the  rest  of  the 
conversation.  Everything  was  arranged  satisfacto- 
rily.   Ned  Whiston,  who  was  doing  a  respectable 


and  yearly  increasing  business,  married  Annie 
when  the  peaches  came  in  ;  a  nice  sum  was  paid 
down  on  tneir  marriage,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
property  secured  to  them  on  Mr.  Johnstone's  death, 
subject  to  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  his  widow,  if  he 
left  one. 

A  month  after  the  young  people  had  been  settled 
in  their  new  home,  Mr.  Johnstone  and  Miss  Plump- 
tree  were  quietly  tied,  together ;  and  the  first  thing 
the  former  did,  after  returning  to  Joss  House  Villa, 
was  to  walk  into  the  kitchen  nnd  put  the  poker  in 
the  fire. 

"  What  are  you  about,  dear  ? "  inquired  his 
bride. 

"  I  am  going  to  fire  a  wedding  salute,  —  twenty- 
one  guns,"  replied  her  husband.     And  he  did. 

OXFORD  AS  IT  IS. 

To  the  anxious  parent  unable  to  decide  whethe' 
he  is  or  is  not  right  in  committing  the  plastic  mate- 
rial of  his  son's  nature  to  the  all-moulding  forces  of 
a  university  career,  and  who  finally,  not  without 
vague  misgivings,  excited  by  the  remarkable  stories 
that  he  has  heard  as  to  the  way  in  which  Oxford 
has  been  instrumental  in  shipwrecking  the  hopes 
of  many  a  promising  young  man,  intrusts  his  charge 
to  the  critical  influences  of  academical  existence ; 
to  all  those  who  know  Oxford  only  as  it  is  depicted 
in  the  pages  of  flimsy  novelists  and  sensational  play- 
Avrights ;  to  those,  in  short,  who  have  formed  their 
impressions  of  the  old  university  town  upon  the 
Isis  on  the  strength  of  loose  intelligence  conveyed 
to  them  second  or  third  hand,  and  who  may  care 
about  correcting  them  by  reference  to  the  standard 
of  reality  and  truth,  the  remarks,  which  we  shall 
have  to  make  in  this  paper  on  the  subject  of  Ox- 
ford as  it  is,  will  be  not  merely,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  present  month  witnesses  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  academical  year,  seasonable,  but,  in 
view  of  the  insight  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may 
give  them,  and  the  errors  which  we  may  tend  to 
remove,  profitable  and  valuable  as  well.  Precisely 
in  proportion  as  the  class  from  which  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  arc  annually  recruited  with  undergradu- 
ates has  increased,  will  the  importance  of  this  theme 
have  increased  also,  and  the  circle  of  interests  to 
which  it  necessarily  apjieals  have  become  enlanjed. 
It  seems  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  time  which 
the  champions  of  that  sonorous  war-cry  should  have 
selected  for  demanding  the  nationalization  of  the 
universities,  should  be  above  all  others  the  present, 
when  the  ideal  condition  of  tilings  so  clamorously 
and  unceasingly  shouted  for  is  infinitely  nearer 
attainment  than  it  ever  was  before.  Assuredly  if 
by  nationalization  is  meant  a  gathering  together  of 
the  representatives  of  every  grade  and  order  in  our 
social  economy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with- 
in our  academic  walls,  nationalization  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  feature  already  existing  in  the  Oxford  of 
to-day. 

Happy  is  the  nation  which  has  no  history  ;  haj)- 
py  would  it  be  for  Oxford,  and  for  those  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  are  interested  in  her,  if  she  had 
never  attracted  the  attention  of  the  writers  of  flim- 
s}'  novels  and  fashionable  romances.  By  these  she 
has  been  monstrously  caricatured  at  ever}-  turn. 
She  has  suffered  alike  at  the  hands  of*  friend  and 
foe,  and  those  who  would  have  wished  her  best  have 
misrepresented  her  most.  We  all  know  the  kind 
of  view  which  authors  of  this  type  have  delighted  to 
give  of  the  everj-day  existence  of  the  average  un 
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derjrraduate.     As  we  recall  it  to  our  mind  there 
float  bt'lbre  us  visions  of  apartments  gorgeous  with 
mirrors  and  luxurious  with  velvet,  replete  in  every 
comer  with  articles  of  vertu  from  the  East  and  del- 
icatt>  knick-knacks  from  Turin.     The  atmosphere  is 
pervaded  by  a  rich  fra^jrance  of  rare  exotics,  and 
there,  ianjuidly  stretched  on  a  subtly-devised  couch, 
in  the  very  heart  of  this  chamber  of  Sybaria,  this 
bower  of  roses,  reclines  the  j'onthful  hero  of  the 
spot,  the  master  of  the  academic  revel,  wearied  by 
the  nightly  dissipation  of  his  extravagant  career, 
surrounded  by  companions  encrowned  as  to  their 
heads  with  metaphorical  laiu"el-wreaths  and  figura- 
tive roses,  sipping  the  perfect  produce  of  some  price- 
less vintage.     Or  we  may  change  the  scene  and 
contemplate  a  different  feature  in  the  work  of  these 
remarkable  sketchers  of  ordinary  Oxford  life.     If 
one  of  this  order  of  novelists  has  desired  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  nighfc-side  of  academic  usages,  he  has 
given  ua  a  meretriciously  graphic  painting  of  what 
goes  on  in  these  several  splendid  chambers  towards 
the  small  hours.     He  has  lifted  the  curtain,  and 
we  have  gazed  upon  a  youthful  band  of  academic 
revellers  plunging  in  each  maddest  excess  which 
their  inflamed  imagination  could   conceive.     We 
have  been  told  of  flushed  faces  and  high  play ;  of 
hair  dishevelled,  and  of  prospects  ruined ;  of  fear- 
ful losings  and  nefarious  winnings.     Dark  pools  of 
Burgundy  have  stained  the  Brussels  carpet  on  the 
floor  :  there  has  been  a  reckless  waste  of  material, 
which  would  have  supplied  the  most  elaborate  sup- 
per;  profusion,  prodigality,   and  vice, — this  has 
been  the  trinity  of  features  held  up  by  these  annalists 
of  the  impossible  to  our  contemplation.     Or  suppos- 
ing the  ingenious  writer  has  desired,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  to  contrast  this  mode  of  undergraduate 
life  with  another  species  of  existence,  and  to  intro- 
duce to  us  the  reading  man  of  the  period,  —  what  a 
dilapidated  picture  of  studious  mortalit)-  have  we 
not  bad !     Could  we  conceive  of  a  more  emphatic 
caution  to  young  men  in  general  not  to  go  and  do 
likewise  ?    Morning,  noon,  and  night  this  creature  is 
perpetually  poring  in  his  cloistered  cell  over  dusty 
old  tomes  and  recondite  treatises,  which  one  enthusi- 
astic lady  represents  him  as  having  "  disentombed 
among  the  archives  of  the  Bodleian,"  it  being  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  the  by, 
that  no  volume  belonging  to  it  shall  be  removed  from 
the  premises.     As  for  his  social  traits,  how  should 
he  have  any,  seeing  that  his  whole  existence  is 
passed  exclusively  in  his   own  room  ?     He  is   a 
youthful  anchorite,  —  a  complete  troglodyte.     Aud 
what  is  the  pinnacle  of  ambition  which  he  is  allowed 
to  reach  ?    In  due   time  he  gains,  of  course,   a 
double  first  class,  —  let  us  remark,  en  passant,  that 
writers  of  this  order  always  appear  to  think  Uiat  a 
double  first  makes  a  man  twice  as  good  a  classical 
scholar  as  a  single  first,  and  that  nothing  more  is 
wanted  to  confer  the  dual  honor  in  question  save  a 
knowledge  of  "  Aristotle's  Ethics  "  and  other  ger- 
mane subjects  standing  towards  that  displayed  by 
less  gifled  youths  in  the  relation  of  five  to  one.     lie 
is  waited  on  in  the  dingy  little  attic,  already  re- 
ferred to,  by  the  members'  whole  tutorial  staff  of 
the  college  —  which  comprises  all  the  fellows,  it  be- 
ing a  neccssarj'  sequeuce,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
novelists,  that  the  fellow  should  also  be  a  tutor  — 
one  fine  morning,  who  request  that  henceforward  he 
will  become  one  of  themselves,  and  reap  the  fruits 
of  the  same  endowments  as  those  which  they  en- 
joy. 

Inuncdiately  he  is  caught  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
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cloud,  and  the  episode  terminates,  for  the  present, 
with  his  apotheosis  in  the  common  room,  tnere  to 
make  Greek  puns,  and  to  endeavor  to  recruit  his 
nerves,  shattered  by  much  study,  on  the  celebrated 
old  college  port  wine.  Probably,  however,  all  the 
port  wine  which  was  ever  dnmk  on  a  "  gaudy  day  " 
in  the  most  bibulous  of  Oxford  colleges,  would  not 
suflSce  to  repair  the  ravages  which  a  too  lavish  con- 
sumption of  the  nightly  oil  in  the  past  has  made 
upon  the  studious  hero ;  for  the  author  or  authoress, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  way  of  pointing  out  a  mel- 
ancholy moral  to  all  studiously  disposed  youths, 
generally  kills  off  the  newly  made  fellow  before  the 
curtain  falls,  and  the  desperately  hard-reading  man 
in  the  first  volume  is,  in  the  majority  of  examples, 
represented  as  a  corpse  in  the  third.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  a  novel,  in  which  nearly  all  tliese 
conditions  were  exactly  fulfilled,  was  written  and 
published,  the  author  being,  we  believe,  or  profess- 
ing to  be,  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
English  universities. 

Now,  stupidly  monstrous  and  unnatural  —  and 
we  must  confess  that  it  was  the  stupidity  of  the  piece 
w^ich  impressed  us  infinitely  more  than  a  convic- 
tion of  its  tendencies  moral  or  immoral  —  as  Mr. 
Boucicault's  drama  of  "  Formosa,"  which  all  per- 
sons who  happen  just  now  to  be  in  London  are 
crowding  to  see,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  this  most  vicious  habit  of  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts  of  university  life.  If  Mr. 
Boucicault  has  fallen  into  a  few  additional  absurdi- 
ties more  or  less  than  those  ordinarily  perpetrated 
by  the  writers  of  such  books  as  "  Charlie  Villars," 
that  is  simply  due  to  the  circumstance  tliat  his  ig- 
norance has  compelled  him  to  draw  somewhat  more 
largely  upon  his  imagination.  Energetically  as 
Oxford  men,  young  and  old,  and  all  who  have  the 
interest  of  Oxford  at  heart,  ought  to  protest  against 
Mr.  Boucicault's  tissue  of  dramatic  monstrosities,  as 
against  a  series  of  libels  upon  the  character  of  un- 
dergraduates in  general,  and  the  aquatic  under- 
graduates in  particular,  they  are  by  no  means  more 
objectionable  than  the  subtler  and  less  extravagant- 
ly glaring  misrepresentation  which  finds  favor  with 
fashionable  novelists. 

Indeed,  by  reason  of  this  very  fact  their  danger 
is  probably  much  less.  The  calumnious  caricatures 
of  a  play^v^ight,  who. would  wi^h  his  audience  to 
believe  that  the  university  crew  is  trained  by  a 
prizefighter,  —  that  its  members  invariably  walk 
about  the  streets  of  London  in  straw  hats  and 
white  flannels,  —  that  a  course  of  frantic  debauchery 
does  not  sufficiently  interfere  with  the  most  rigidly 
self-denying  ordinance  of  training,  to  prevent  the 
stroke  of  the  boat  doing  his  work  on  the  day  of 
.trial,  so  as  to  enable  his  companions  to  win  the 
ra(;e  in  admirable  style,  are  not  likely  to  carry  with 
them  any  large  amount  of  popular  conviction.  The 
world  has  heard  too  much  lately  of  the  abstemious 
austerity  of  living  to  which  the  selected  crews  of 
Harvard  and  Oxford  had  to  submit  before  they  en- 
gaged in  the  contest  of  the  27  th  of  last  August,  to 
believe  that  victon'  on  the  Thames  is  compatible 
with  orgies  in  the  Haymarket,  and  nights  spent  on 
the  sofas  of  buudoirs  in  a  cottage  ornee  at  Fulham. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  too,  that  this  literary 
or  drauiatic  passion  for  investing  our  academic 
youth  with  vices  more  "  splendid  "  than,  as  a  class, 
they  ever  possessed,  —  for  surrounding  them  with 
a  halo  of  purely  fictitious  iniquity,  —  and  for  por- 
traying them  in  the  gaudy  colors  of  a  perfectly 
spectral  mode  of  life,  should  still  retain  any  attrac- 
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tion  whatever.  As  we  have  said,  within  tlic  last 
few  years  tlie  pale  of  Oxford  has  become  extended 
to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Its  mysteries  have 
been  not  indeed  violated,  —  that  is  not  the  word, 
but  certainly  divulged  sub  auris.  The  existence 
which  is  passed  within  those  cloistered  walls  —  if 
there  still  lingers  around  it  any  charm  of  romance 
—  has  ceaeea  to  be  anytliing  of  a  secret :  tutus  et 
in  cuie  novimus ;  the  world  knows  or  might  know 
exactly  how  the  mass  of  our  underjpraduates  live, 
and  that  if  their  existence  is  not  passed  Diogenes- 
like in  tubs,  college  rooms  are  yet  very  fur  from 
supplying  an  adetmate  reproduction  of  the  social 
UBaj;e8  ot  the  islana  of  Cyrene. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  ''  tutors  of  thirty  years'  standing  "  stnzed  thcu- 
pen  and  wrote  to  the  papers  a  series  of  remarkable 
epistles  conveying. the  surprising  intelligence  that 
the  great  proportion  of  our  lads  at  Oxford  were 
proceeding  t<^»  ruin  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and 
the  most  unswerving  certainty,  by  means  of  that 
particular  avenue  of  wluch  a  CTcenswai'd,  a  betting- 
ring,  and  a  betting-book  are  the  sure  symbols  ;  that 
not  merely  weixj  these  youngsters  in  the  habit  of 
living  at  a  rate  which  their  allowances  and  the^- 
comes  of  their  fathers  failed  altogether  to  justify, 
but  tliat  it  was  their  sy'stematic  practice  nightly  to 
lose  at  cards  sums  which  would  make  respectable 
gamblers  open  their  eyes  ;  and  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  racing  season  study  was  impossible  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isis,  because  the  young  gentlemen 
who  ought  to  Ixj  busy  with  their  Latin  and  Greek, 
were  wholly  and  sofely  occupied  with  making  up 
their  books  for  the  jjreat  events  of  the  year.  In- 
deed, these  tutors,  who  gave  us  to  understand  tliat 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  three  decades,  vouchsafed  us  intelligence 
more  alarming  even  than  this.  It  was  no  such  un- 
common thing,  they  positively  assured  us,  for  young 
men,  infants  imd  undergraduates,  to  be  either  part 
or  entire  owners  of  race-horses,  —  a  circumstance 
wluch  they  declared  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  college  authorities,  yet  winked  at  by  them.  In 
fact,  these  gentlemen,  with  the  air  of  men  who  had 
a  great  public  duty  to  perform,  pretty  plainly  let  us 
understand  that  to  send  a  lad  to  Oxford  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  was  but  to  put  him  upon  that  broad  and 
downward-slanting  road  wliich  leads  to  (Testruction, 
—  simply  to  cut  for  him  the  first  turi'  of  what  Mr. 
Boucicaiilt,  61  propoa  to  his  new  play,  calls  the  "  The 
Railroad  to  Ruin." 

Presently,  however,  a  fact  came  out  wliich  shed 
a  new  light  upon  the  alarming  communications  of 
these  experienced  educationalists.  That  their  re- 
marks should  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged, was  only  natural ;  that  the  tutors  of  thirty 
years'  standing  should  not  have  turned  round,  and 
endeavoi-ed  to  vindicate  the  v»iracity  of  their  origi- 
nal strictures  upon  what,  by  a  monstrous  abuse  of 
an  ancient  and  classical  tongue,  they  chose  to  call 
^"  tlie  gambling  diathesis,"  was  perhaps  equally  nat- 
ural. In  the  course  of  so  doing,  however,  thev  let 
escape  them  an  admission  which  enabled  people  to 
account  for  the  surprising  statements  originally 
made  in  an  altogether  new  manner.  According  to 
their  own  confession,  the  erewhile  academical  au- 
thorities had  not  the  slightest  jKirsunal  experience 
of  Oxfonl  at  the  present  day.  Tutors,  indeed,  of 
thirty  years'  standing  is  just  what  they  were  not ; 
that  was  the  extent  of  their  seniority  probably  as 
graduates,  and  according  to  their  own  account  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  had  elapsed  sincfe  they  were 


actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  college  tuition. 
They  were  guilty,  in  fact,  at  once  of  an  absurd  log- 
ical fallacy  and  a  most  mischievous  moral  anach- 
ronism. They  had  proceeded  upon  tlie  assumption 
that  an  order  of  tilings  which  they  recollected  in 
their  own  time  to  prevtul  in  what  were  probably 
only  a  few  isolated  instances,  must  prevail  univer- 
sally in  the  present  day  as  well,  —  that  the  social 
features  of  Oxford  in  this  current  year  of  grace 
must  be  identical  with  tlie  social  features  of  the 
Oxford  of  the  past,  —  and  that  undergraduate  ex- 
travajrancc  must  be  in  general  now  precisely  what 
in  a  few  particular  instances  it  once  was. 

It  is  thirty  years  since ;  and  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause the  j)eriod  which  these  newspaper  corre- 
spondents now  in  view  bears  that  remote  date,  tliat 
theu*  remarks  upon  Oxford  were  absolutely  worth- 
less, and  their  much-vaunted  experience  altogether 
irrelevant  and  inapplicable. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  importance  of  the  change  which  has 
come  over  tlie  social  condition  —  and  it  is  to  the 
social  side  of  Oxford  that  we  shall  entirely  confine 
ourselves  here  —  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty- 
five,  ten,  nay,  even  five  years.  Very  possibly  such 
beautiful  glimpses  of  studious  and  simple  under- 
graduate life  as  Sir  John  Coleridge  has  given  us 
may  not  be  jierfect  specimens  of  the  average  exist- 
ence w^hich  these  young  gentlemen  actually  lead. 
If  the  ideal  which  Wordsworth  proposed  and  which 
he  immortalized  in  felicitous  diction,  "  Plain  living 
and  high  thinking,"  be  not  in  both  its  factors  fully- 
realized,  there  is  certainly  in  the  Oxford  of  the 
present  day  an  infinitely  nearer  approach  to  one  of 
them  than  there  ever  was.  "  Plain  living  "  is  gain- 
ing ground,  as  a  principle  of  daily  conduct,  rapidly 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  Academic  extrava- 
gance and  the  superfluities  of  academic  luxury  are 
last  disappearing,  —  swiftly  ceasing  to  be  salient 
characteristics  of  the  place  and  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  important  for  readers  of  tliis  article  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  spcakinj'  from  as  close',  accurate, 
and  as  personal  a  knowledge  of  the  Oxford  of  the 
present  day,  and  of  the  Oxford  of  ten  years  since, 
as  it  is  iKirhaps  possible  to  possess.  But  our  object 
in  writing  is  practical :  and  being  such  we  can 
have  no  reason  "  to  extenuate,  or  au^ht  set  down 
in  malice."  Let  those  persons  who  knew  Oxford 
fifteen  years  since,  or  even  those  who  have  not 
been  very  closely  en  rapport  with  it  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  renew  their  ac(juaintance  with  it 
now.  They  will  assuredly  find  that  the  university- 
revisited  is  a  pliice  wholly  changed  in  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  respects  from  what  it  once  was.  Why,  for 
the  truth  of  this  remark  you  need  not  extend  your 
inquiries  lieyond  the  Oxford  tradesman.  If  you 
put  up  at  the  Mitre,  as  you  j)robably  will  do,  —  for 
amid  much  alteration  the  comfort  of  the  Mitre  as  a 
hostelry  i*emains  unaltered,  —  the  very  waiters, 
who  will  probably  recognize  your  face,  —  the 
hostess  of  the  Mitre  is  extremely  Conservative  in 
the  matter  of  waiters,  —  will  inform  you,  as  they 
lay  your  cloth  for  dinner,  or  take  vour  orders  for 
breakfast,  that  tilings  are  vastly  different  from  what 
they  once  were. 

"The  University's  quite  changed,  sir,"  remarks 
tlie  trusty  William  ;  "  none  of  the  old  lot,  sir,  uj)  at 
all :  unite  a  new  set  of  young  men  " ;  apd  William 
says  tnese  last  two  words  in  a  somewhat  contempt- 
uous tone,  that  contrasts  very  much  with  tlie  "  gen- 
tleman "  of  the  old  days.  "Can't  understand  it  at 
all,  sir.     Aa  for  dinners,  we  don't  have  one  where 
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we  used  to  have  ten.  Hunting !  there  's  no  huntinrr 
at  all,  sir.  Strikes  me  that  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  sort  we  used  to  have  must  go  to  Cambridge 
now.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  University  's  ruined. 
What  wine  will  you  have,  sir  ?  " 

And  your  order  given,  the  faithful  William 
whisks  off,  leaving  you  to  reflect  upon  the  melan- 
choly fact  of  the  decadence  of  the  academic  halls 
which  old  association  makes  vou  love. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  well,  not  that  you  wish  to 
throw  any  discredit  ujx)n  the  somewhat  sweeping 
statement,  and  the  Cassandralike  vaticination  oi  the 
head  waiter  at  the  Mitre,  somewhat  to  extend  the 
circle  of  your  investigations  and  to  judge  for  your- 
self. Or  you  may  choose,  tor  reasons  of  your  own, 
to  interrogate  some  of  the  tradesmen  whose  im- 
jx)sing  windows  line  tlie  High  Street.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  you  find  that  they  one  and  all  tally 
as  accurately  as  possible  witli  William's  assurance. 
JVon  sininis  quales  cramus,  —  that  is  the  one  unvary- 
ing burden  of  the  aggregate  of  their  collected  re- 
plies. The  undeirgraduate  you  rapidly  discover, 
vulfjaris  species,  is  not  the  money-spending,  fast- 
going,  devil-may-care  young  fellow  that  he  once 
was.  The  livery-stable  keepers  tell  you  that  their 
occupation  is  nearly  gone.  Charles  Symonds,  — 
his  name  has  become  historical,  —  shaking  his  head 
the  while  in  the  Burleigh-like .  manner  peculiar  to 
him  80  far  back  as  mortal  memory  can  reach,  be- 
neath the  arched  entrance  to  his  stables  in  Holy- 
well Street,  informs  you  that  "  Men  don't  hunt  and 
can't  ride  as  they  once  did."  All  of  which  in- 
telligence, saddening  though  it  is  to  these  gentle- 
men themselves,  must  be  welcome  enough,  you  re- 
flect, to  the  parents  who  send  their  sons  to  Oxford, 
not  to  learn  how  to  keep  up  with  hounds,  but  to 
pass  their  examinations,  imbibe  a  certain  amount 
of  culture  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  their  de- 
gree, live  economically,  and  quit  the  University  out 
of  debt. 

Now  all  these  replies,  whether  from  head  waiters 
or  from  tradesmen,  strike  you  as  most  significant, 
and  so  assuredly  they  are  most  significant.  The 
conclusions  which  they  suggest  you  find  entire- 
ly corroborated  by  the  result  of  inquiries  and 
observations  elsewhere.  Renew  your  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  undergraduate  tribe,  —  and 
as  the  undergraduate  still  retains  his  hospitable 
instincts,  though  on  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  —  and  you 
will  speedily  and  inevitably  notice  the  prevalence 
of  a  very  different  ref/ime  from  that  which  existed 
in  the  days  of  the  Consulship  of  Plancus.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  youngsters  having  become  ten 
times  more  quiet  and  studious  than  you  knew  them 
once  to  be.  The  conviction  on  their  parts  that  a 
certain  amount  of  reading  really  ought  to  be  done 
before  lunch  has  decidedly  gained  ground.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  unlimited  billiards  is 
a  bad  thing.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  got  plucked  if  he  can  get  through,  and 
that  it  is  well  to  streteh  a  point,  and  not  quit  the 
University  without  having  taken  honors  in  at  least 
one  of  the  schools.  Hot  luncheons,  you  notice  — 
fearfully  seductive  allurements  to  systematic  idle- 
ness —  have  almost  entirely  gone  out.  As  for  suj>- 
per?,  those  most  fatal  snan-s  of  profuse  academic 
expenditure  in  the  days  gone  bv,  are  hardly  ever 
heard  of.  There  is  no  demand  for  matutinal  soda- 
water,  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Verdant  (Jreen.  Col- 
lege (luads  have  ceased  to  resound  with  discordant 
meloaies  at  night.    To  cut  a  lecture  is  quite  exce])- 


tional.  As  for  stealthy  expeditions  to  town,  they 
are  very  seldom  carried  out.  Van  John  and  Loo, 
you  find,  are  by  no  means  the  institutions  that  they 
once  were ;  and  as  for  the  "  gambling  diathesis," 
about  the  only  noticeable  signs  of  it  are  quiet  whist 
at  fourpenny  points.  If  men  get  prcctorized  lor 
appearing  ailer  dusk  in  non-academical  costume, 
they  don't  turn  round  and  tell  that  official  that  if 
he  will  call  in  on  them  to-morrow  he  will  find  some 
devilled  anchovies  at  lunch,  and  a  hand  at  ('carte  ; 
they  merely  apologize,  and  go  home  to  their  col- 
leges trembling  and  quaking  at  the  thought  of  the 
morrow's  interview. 

No  doubt  instances  occasionally  there  arc  when 
this  even  tenor  of  average  imdergraduate  virtue  is 
broken  by  the  revelation  of  some  abnormal  imder- 
graduate  deflection  from  the  straight  path  of  pro- 
priety. Some  one  or  other  "  runs  a  mucker,"  gets 
into  debt,  gets  rusticated,  and  finally  has  to  be 
taken  away  by  the  father  whom  he  has  almost 
ruined,  and  whose  heart  he  has  almost  broken. 
But  the  doctrine  of  averages  is  of  universal  appli- 
cation, and  if  you  would  form  a  fair  estimate  you 
must  argue  from  the  practices  of  a  majority,  not  of 
a  ^istinct  minority.  Now  the  picture  which  we 
have  drawn  of  the  modem  undergraduate,  of  his 
way  of  thinking  and  his  way  of  living,  is  perfectly 
accurate.  No  doubt  this  young  gentleman  is  occa- 
sionally priggish  and  conceited,  lull  of  insufferable 
airs,  and  imperatively  requiring  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  a  punctual  course  of  snubbing.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  undergraduate  of  the  present 
day  is  a  very  promising  specimen  of  a  healthy 
young  Englishman.  He  is  manly  and  courageous. 
Athletic  sjwrts  flourish  with  unabated  \'igor  at 
Oxford,  and  find  with  the  Oxford  undergraduate 
as  much  popularity  as  they  ever  did.  The  lad  is 
as  good  a  cricketer  as  ever,  and  the  art  of  that 
fatally  long  workmanlike  stroke,  which  seems  des- 
tined to  win  Oxford  an  interminable  series  of  vic- 
tories on  the  river,  has  by  no  means  been  lost. 
The  only  thing  is  that  upon  the  manlv  materials 
and  prowess  of  the  Oxford  underOTaduate  have 
been  very  generally  grafted  new  habits  of  economy 
and  study.  We  absolutely  search  in  vain,  in  the 
majority  of  Oxford  colleges,  to  discover  the  exist- 
ence of  the  rowing  rowdy  sets  which  once  gave 
them  their. tone. 

Now  how  has  all  this  change  in  the  current  prac- 
tices of  the  University  —  and  a  change  undoubted- 
ly of  great  magnitude  it  is  —  been  accomplished  ? 
We  believe  that  there  are  certain  obvious  circum- 
stances to  which  it  may  be  referred.  In  the  first 
place,  within  the  last  few  years  a  very  remarkable 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of  the 
undergraduate  body.  The  number  of  those  who 
arc  the  sons  of  parents  of  ix)sition  and  of  wealth, 
are  not  now,  as  they  once  were,  in  a  majority,  but 
in  a  distinct  minority ;  and  it  is  the  majority  wliich 
will  naturally  give  the  tone  to  the  community.  The 
number  of  open  scholarshijis  and  the  energetic 
measures  which  the  various  college  authorities  have* 
taken  to  put  down  all  superfluous  expenses  —  re- 
sulting in  the  most  veritable  minimizing  of  the  nec- 
essary costs  of  a  university  career  —  have  placed 
a  university  education  within  the  reach  of  an  im- 
mense class  to  whom  it  was  formerly  denied.  Now 
we  must  say  frankly  that  we  entertain  no  particular 
affipction  to  the  unattached  student  scheme ;  but 
we  must  say,  with  equal  frankness,  that  there  are 
certain  unquestionable  benefits  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  if  has  been  instrumental  in  producing 
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It  is  a  niaQif'estation  of  precisely  tlie  same  spirit  as 
that  which  has  brought  about  the  mcasun;  to  which 
we  have  alluded  tliat  induced,  in  the  first  place, 
the  colleges  to  reduce  their  tiiriffs  ;  and  it  was  the 
rivalry  which  the  unattached  scheme  has  practically 
constituted  which  compelled  tliem  to  reduce  these 
charges  still  more.  To  make  Oxford  jjcrfectl^ 
national,  all  that  was  required  was  to  make  it 
reasonably  economical.  TTiis  has  now  been  done, 
and  tlie  consequence  is  that,  seeing  the  number  of 
college  scholarships  and  school  exhibitions  which 
have  ceased  to  be  close,  and  invite  the  most  catholic 
sort  of  competition,  Oxlbnl  is  accessible  to  everj' 
lad  in  the  land  whom  it  is  likely  to  benefit 

This  is  saying  much,  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much. 
If  the  necessary  social  expenses  of  Oxford  have  been 
diminished  to  a  minimum,  so,  too,  have  the  equally 
necessary  expenses  of  tuition  and  education.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  old  generation  of  don, 
—  the  old  race  of  college  tutor,  —  who  went  through 
their  lectures  anyhow,  and  cared  nothing  how  it  was 
conducted,  so  long  as  they  got  it  over,  has  complete- 
ly died  out.  That  was  an  order  of  things  under 
which  it  was  impossible  for  a  student  to  pass  suc- 
cessfully and  honorably  his  examination  without 
securing  special  private  assistance  in  his  studies. 
Then  a  private  tutor  —  and  the  expense  which  a 
private  tutor  involved  was  heavy  —  was  a  necessi- 
ty. Now  we  have  a  new  tribe  of  college  fellows 
and  tutors  —  young  men  who  are  up  to  their  work, 
and  who  are  energetic  in  their  execution  of  it  — 
who  spare  no  pains  so  long  as  their  duty  is  done, 
and  wno  will  devote  any  time  that  the  industrious 
undergraduate  likes  to  ask  of  them  to  private  super- 
vision of  his  work.  College  lectures  may  once  have 
been  a  sham,  they  are  now  a  reality.  The  college 
tutor  may  at  one  time  too  often  have  been  a  man 
whose  main  object  was  to  shirk  his  work :  now  he 
is  a  man  whose  one  object  it  is  to  jjerfonn  that 
work  honestly  and  efficiently.  Parents  often  ask 
to  know  how  is  it  that  I  have  to  pay  for  a  private 
tutor  for  my  son  ?  We  will  tell  them  how  it  is.  It 
is  by  no  means  too  much  to  say  that  the  only  in- 
stances in  which,  in  all  the  best  colleges  at  Oxford, 
private  tuition  is  necessary,  arc  those  of  exceptional 
and  abnormal  crassness  or  unmitigated  indolence. 
If  a  lad  is  the  victim  of  the  former,  he  never  ought 
to  have  been  sent  to  Oxford  at  all ;  if  of  the  latter, 
he  has  no  right  to  be  kept  there. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  step  which  the  college 
authorities  of  Oxford  have  recently  taken  towards 
an  economical  reform.  If  they  have  almost  wholly 
enabled  the  student  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  private  tuition,  they  have  also  enabled  him  to 
disjjense  with  the  necessity  of  going  outside  his 
college  walls  for  the  puroiiase  of  certain  articles 
which  he  could  previously  only  procure  at  shops. 

For  the  wares  of  grocery,  &c.,  the  colleges  have 
themselves  opened  tiieir  own  e;rporia.  Tliat  the 
movement  is  very  much  the  reverse  of  popular  with 
the  town  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  we 
may  remark  that  we  are  not  entirely  convinced  as 
to  the  prudeuce  or  necessity  of  the  stcj).  Tlie  sole 
cause  which  has  compelled  the  tradesmen  of  Oxford 
to  charge  higher  prices  for  their  goods  than  those 
which  the  colleges  charge  under  tlie  new  order  of 
things,  ha.s  Ijcen  the  long-credit  system.  Once 
have  this  a)M)Iished,  and  there  is  not  a  tradesman 
in  Oxford  dealing  in  such  commodities  who  would 
not  gladly  consent  to  supply  undergraduates  with 
the  articles  that  they  now  purchase  of  their  colleges 
at  precisely  the  same  price.     We  make  these  re- 


marks because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
between  the  University  and  the  town  a  good  un- 
derstanding should  exist.  If,  however,  by  the  plan 
which  they  have  adopted  the  college  authorities 
should  have  dealt  the  first  real  blow  at  the  long- 
credit  system,  they  will  have  been  instrumental  in 
conferring  a  benefit  upon  all  Oxford  undergrad- 
uates and  the  parents  of  all  Oxford  undergnwluates 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

We  have  sufficiently  exemplified  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  at  Oxford,  and  have  given 
what  appear  to  us  the  main  causes  of  that  change. 
Briefly  to  summarize,  what  we  have  said  comes  to 
this  :  the  days  of  Oxford  as  an  aristocratic  insti- 
tution are  over,  consequently  the  vices  of  Oxford 
as  such  have  disappeared ;  hence  the  alarm  which 
parents  are  apt  to  feel  at  first  sending  their  son  "  to 
study  learning  on  the  Isis  "  is  mainly  groundless. 
Oxford  is  rapidly  becoming  essentially  middle-class, 
—  middle-class  in  all  her  social  ideas,  and  middle- 
clfvss  in  most  of  her  views  of  life.  She  possesses, 
and  will  henceforward  possess,  the  faults  and  the  ex- 
cellences of  a  middle-class  institution ;  and  the  faults 
of  a  middle-class  institution  are  not  those  on  which 
fashionable  writers  and  ignorant  playwrights  dwell. 
We  say  nothing  as  to  our  opinion  on  the  entire 
desirability  of  the  change  :  we  only  chronicle  it  as 
a  fact.  Five  years  ago  a  great  middle-class  college 
in  Oxford,  such  as  that  which  Queen's  for  instance, 
has  become,  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  But 
we  have  Queen's,  and  we  know  that  the  impossi- 
bility is  a  fact.  What  the  pious  Eaglesfield  would 
have  said,  could  he  have  witnessed  the  respectable 
assemblage  of  middle-class  youths  who  congregate 
in  the  hall  for  their  daily  dinner  is  another  ques- 
tion. We  must  accept  circumstances  as  they  are ; 
and,  from  its  senior  tutor  down  to  its  freshest  fresh- 
man, Queen's  is  the  centre  and  shrine  of  everj'thing 
which  is  middle-class.  Now,  we  believe  that 
Queen's  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  tone 
which  the  whole  university  a  few  years  hence  will 
assume.  And  yet  thci-e  are  persons  who  profess  sur- 
prise that  the  political  opinions  of  resident  Oxford 
are  Liberal. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  said  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  the  intellectual  aspect  of 
Oxford,  —  its  features  and  its  pitfalls.  But  this  is 
scarcely  the  place.  Scepticism,  if  scepticism  there 
be,  is  but  a  transient  phase,  not  a  permanent  con- 
dition, and  herein  many  anxious  parents  may  take 
refuge.  What  we  have  mainly  wished  to  do  here, 
is  to  point  out  the  absurdity,  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  Oxfoi-d  of  to-day,  —  to  demolish  the  idola 
which  may  or  must  prevail  in  the  popular  mind 
concerning  her,  and  to  show  the  social  condition 
of  the  University,  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  is. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  superintending  a  cheap  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Life  of  Cassar  "  for  general  distribution. 

The  BeTgravia  Annual  for  1870  will  contain  a 
story  entitled  "  Sir  Philip's  Wooing  "  by  the  mys- 
terious Babington  White.  Madam  Braddon  also 
contributes  a  tale  to  the  same  number. 

Loud  Russell  was  the  last  visitor  whom  Lady 
Palmerston  received  at  Brocket,  and  the  last  person 
with  whom  she  had  lengthened  conversations.  The 
visit  was  proposed  by  Lord  Russell,  who  desired  to 
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confer  with  Lady  Palmerston  as  to  the  memoir  from 
Lratl  PiJmerstOD'.s  papers  on  which  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer  is  engaged. 

Garibaldi  is  preparing  a  work  which  will,  it  is 
said,  throw  some  light  upon  many  political  matters 
that  have  been  but  partly  understood.  The  theme, 
if  not  the  title,  of  tlie  book  is,  "  Rome  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century." 

The  burial  of  Lady  Palmerston  in  Westminster 
Abbey  has  been  in  fulfilment  of  the  condition  on 
which  she  consented  to  Lord  Palmerston  being 
buried  there,  viz.  that  her  own  remains  should  be 
placed  by  his  side. 

Bulwer's  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  which  has 
so  often  furnished  the  libretto  of  an  opera,  is  once 
more  put  to  use  by  MM.  Nuitter  and  .Jonciferes  for 
the  Ljrrique.  Originally  it  stood  as  La  Nydia,  but 
now  it  is  to  be  called  J'ompc'i. 

La  Belle  II^lenk  has  again  been  revived  in 
Paris  at  the  Varidtds,  with  M.  Dupuis  and  several 
members  of  tlie  original  cast.  But  the  new  Hdlcine, 
Mdlle.  Aimde,  does  not  please  the  Parisians.  Any- 
diing  less  strong  than  Schneider  is  not  to  their 
tastt!. 

M.  Armaxd,  a  French  savant,  has  stated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  he  has  discovered  a  sure 
antidote  to  nicotine  in  the  common  watercress.  It 
destroys  the  poisonous  effects  of  nicotine,  and  yet 
does  not  alter  the  aroma  of  tobacco.  A  solution  of 
watercress  may  therefore  be  employed  for  steeping 
the  leaves  of  tobacco,  and  would  thus  divest  them 
of  their  noxious  properties,  and,  moreover,  a 
draught  of  the  same  will  act  as  a  sure  antidote  to 
nicotine.  In  the  face  of  this  important  discovery, 
anti-tobacco  societies  will  no  longer  have  any  ex- 
cuse for  the  aff(K!tionate  interest  they  have  hitherto 
displayed  in  the  health  of  smokers,  or  for  the  lavish 
abu^e  they  have  so  freely  bestowed  upon  their  vic- 
tims. Instead  of  tracts,  me  anti-tobacconists  should 
now  distribute  watercresses. 

Tjie  Gaulois  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Emperor's  study  at  St.  Cloud,  which  is  a  small 
room  containing  a  mahogany  secretaire,  some  arm- 
chairs, and  some  of  Panama  straw.  The  room  has 
but  one  ornament,  and  that  is  a  drawing  of  Gustave 
Dore,  —  executed,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  during 
the  visit  of  that  artist  to  Compiegne,  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Paris  by  a  telegram  from  Madame  Ros- 
sini announcing  her  husband's  death.  The  result 
of  Dord's  return  to  town  was  the  painting,  after 
death,  of  the  mighty  composer,  which  picture  is 
now  exhibiting  in  London.  To  paint  that  portrait 
Dord  spent  seven  hours  by  the  bedside  of  his  late 
friend  and  steady  admirer.  The  only  works  of  art, 
besides  the  drawing  by  Dord,  in  his  Majesty's  study, 
are  two  small  pictures  of  the  Empress  and  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  co])ied  from  Fi-anck's  photographs, 
and  an  exquisite  jKjrtrait  of  Queen  Ilortense. 

There  are  few  {lersons  who  have  not  at  some 
time  or  other  experienced  the  inconvenience  of 
driving  up  and  down  a  street  on  a  dark  night,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  probablv  stupid  and  possibly 
surly  coachman,  in  search  ot  an  invisible  door-num- 
ber. A  French  chemist,  struck  by  the  unpleasant- 
ness attendant  on  these  nocturnal  cxplorataons,  has 
invented  a   method  of  rendering  the  numbers  of 
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houses  and  names  of  shops  as  easily  visible  by  night 
as  by  day.  It  consists  in  mbbing  the  figures  and 
letters  with  a  certain  phosphoric  paste,  which, 
though  not  discernible  in  the  daylight,  will  in  the 
dark  shine  with  perfect  distinctness.  The  applica- 
tion would  only  require  renewing  about  once  a 
month,  and  involves  a  very  trifling  expense.  A 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  report  on  the 
desirability  of  adopting  this  proposal.  Certain- 
1\-  a  row  of  houses  numbered  in  characters  of 
fire  would  present  a  curious  and  striking  coup 
tTceU. 

An  enterprising  individual  at  Berlin  has  submit- 
ted the  following  plan  to  the  authorities :  He  pro- 
poses to  board  over  all  the  gutters  on  each  side  of 
the  streets  and  this  roadway,  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
is  to  bs  the  ftiture  velocipede  high-road  of  the  city. 
A  thousand  tricycles  are  to  be  placed  on  it,  each 
with  a  practised  driver  dressed  in  a  neat  uniform, 
who  will  undertake  to  conduct  one  person  with  let- 
ters, parcels,  &c.  along  this  road.  As  velocipedes- 
trians  always  drive  straight  room  to  turn  is  not  re- 
quired, and  when  the  road  is  free  it  will  serve  as  a 
footpath.  A  small  charge  for  passengers,  parcels, 
and  letters  will,  it  is  estimated,  give  a  fair  return 
for  the  cost  of  construction.  He  argues  that,  be- 
sides the  general  convenience  of  his  plan,  it  will  be 
a  great  advantage  to  Berlin  to  bridge  over  the  gut- 
ters, as  they  are  at  present  verj-  unsightly,  and  are 
liable  to  be  frozen  over  in  winter.  Moreover,  the 
establishment  of  footpaths  will  facilitate  the  better 
regulation  of  the  street  traffic,  and  effect  a  great  sav- 
ing in  the  expense  now  incurred  by  cleaning  the 
streets.  The  tricycles  are  to  have  a  little  canopy 
in  winter,  an  umbrella  being  a  sufficient  protection 
in  the  summer.  The  projector  calculates  that  a 
speed  may  be  attained  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
carriage  at  least,  and  guarantees  all  possible  con- 
venience and  safety  in  the  transit. 

DAXTOif,  the  celebrated  caricaturist  who  died 
recently  at  Baden-Baden,  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  modelling  from  memory.  Afler  one  long  look 
at  his  subject  he  could  go  to  his  studio  and  make 
a  bust  perfect  in  its  resemblance.  Numbers  of 
anecdotes  ai-e  told  of  his  feats  in  this  way,  One 
day  a  young  man  came  into  his  studio  and  told  him 
he  had  a  sister  mortally  ill,  and  that  his  familv 
wished  to  have  her  portrait.  They  dared  not  ask 
her  to  sit;  to  do  so  would  have  been  to  awaken 
her  suspicion.  In  a  word,  Danton  undertook  to 
reproduce  her  features  from  memory.  The  next 
day  the  brother  informed  his  sister  that  he  intended 
to  make  her  a  present  of  a  jewel  for  her  next  ball. 
Danton  was  introduced  as  the  young  man  from  the 
jeweller's,  and  while  the  young  lady  was  looking 
at  tlie  sj^ecimens  sent  the  artist  made  his  observa- 
tions. On  going  home  he  produced  a  bust  of  strik- 
ing resemblance.  Next  year  an  old  man,  the 
father  of  the  brother  and  sister,  came  to  ask  Danton 
to  do  the  bust  of  his  son,  also  from  memory,  for  the 
young  man  was  dead.  Danton  succeeded  as  well 
for  the  brother  as  he  had  for  the  sister.  He  was  not, 
however,  always  so  successfnl.  On  one  occasion  a 
gentleman  who  could  not  get  his  wife  to  sit  asked 
Danton  to  take  his  place  on  a  given  day  at  a  given 
hour,  in  one  of  the  omnibuses  running  from  the 
Madeleine  to  the  Bastille,  and  he  would  see  his  wife 
there,  and  might  observe  her  attentively.  Danton 
did  as  directed,  executed  a  splendid  bust,  sent  it  to 
the  husband,  and  received  for  answer  that  it  was 
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not  in  tlic  least  like  his  wife,  but  iras  the  very  ima^c 
of  her  maid.  Danton  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
'bus.  He  left  a  splendid  furtane,  as  the  result  of 
his  art  labors. 

Thk  Daily  News  is  alarmed  at  the  rapid  jsprowth 
of  the  British  national  library.  Every  man  living 
has  a  pen  in  hi^  hand  ;  and  it  only  his  writing  takes 
the  form  of  a  book  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  it 
will  be  preserved  for  ages  in  the  British  Museum. 
Centuries  hence  the  bwokworm  will  find  there, 
illustrated  with  woodcuts,  verbatim  reports  of  the 
trials  of  Palmer  and  Rush,  the  Mannings,  Madeleine 
Smith,  and  Mdme.  Rachel.  Centuries  hence  also 
he  will  find  those  numerous  volumes  which  it  is  the 
fashion  for  tradesmen  to  issue,  and  which  are  but  a 
sublimated  form  of  trade  circular.  The  wine  mer- 
chant has  a  volume  on  his  wines,  and  the  hatter  on 
his  hat-^,  and  the  jeweller  on  his  jewels,  and  the 
sewing-machine  manufacturer  on  his  sewing-ma- 
chines, and  the  lock-maker  on  his  locks,  and  the 
bootmaker  on  his  boots,  and  the  cook  on  his  viands. 
How  are  we  to  stow  all  these  away,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  pace  with  the  literature  of  foreign 
countries,  which  is  scarcely  less  productive  ?  We 
think  of  our  future  librarians  as  of  those  children 
renowned  in  fairy  tales,  who  have  imjxjssible  tasks 
appointed  them  by  malicious  godmothers,  —  to  col- 
lect in  a  day  all  tne  sands  of  the  shore,  or  to  count 
ere  dinner-time  all  the  grains  of  wheat  in  the  king- 
dom. There  will  appear  no  exaggeration  in  this  ito 
any  one  who  will  go  to  the  British  Museom  and 
'study  the  catalogue.  A  man  may  take  a  gootl  con- 
stitutional walk  every  day  in  hunting  for  half  a 
dozen  books  in  this  enormous  catalogue,  which  of 
itself  fills  about  one  thousand  volumes.  We  find 
historians  in  our  day,  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  complaining 
of  the  immeasurable  amount  of  rubbish  which  they 
have  to  sift  in  order  to  get  at  a  few  paltry  facts. 
Must  we  not  pity  the  historians  of  the  future  if  they 
should  at  any  time  be  so  conscientious  as  to  turn 
over  the  mountains  of  waste  paper  which  are  now 
being  shot  by  cartloads  into  the  Museum  ?  Human 
eyes  and  human  hands  cannot  possiblv-  work  throu-^h 
a  century  of  such  agglomeration.  The  human  mind 
will  despair,  perhaps,  of  power  to  deal  with  the 
illimitable  mass.  May  we  hope  that  when  things 
come  to  such  a  crisis,  human  labor  of  the  literary 
sort  may  be  in  part  superseded  by  machinery  ? 
Machinery  has  done  wonders,  and  when  we  think 
of  what  literature  is  becoming  it  is  certainly  to  be 
wished  that  we  could  read  it  oy  machinery,  and  by 
machinery  digest  it. 

Thk  Times  remarks  that  if,  as  tliere  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  now  iii 
full  i)os8es«ion  of  his  health  and  lacalties,  it  must 
be  avowed  that  his  conduct  is  not  easily  accounted 
for.  He  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that,  impressed 
with  the  results  of  the  last  general  election,  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  introduce  most  important 
modifications  in  his  policy,  to  put  an  end  to  per- 
sonal rule,  and  to  govern  in  a^ordance  with  the 
will  of  the  nation.  His  scheme  of  reform  has  been 
brought  l)efore  the  Senate,  on  the  acceptance  of 
which  botly  the  Emperor  might  have  relied  before- 
hand as  on  a  matter  of  course.  The  new  Consti- 
tution may  be  locked  upon  as  already  virtually  in 
vi^r.  The  amnesty  extended  to  everj-  class  of 
political  opponents,  the  thorough  tolerance  not  only 
of  a  free  but  even  of  a  licentious  press,  — every  cir- 
cumstance contributes  to  foster  toe  general  convic- 


tion that  the  new  era  has  dawnctl  for  France ;  yet 
the  Emperor  abides  at  St.  Cloud  in  apparent  inac- 
tivity, as  if  he  considered  th.at  everything  was  done, 
or  that  there  never  was  anything  to  be  done.  A 
cry  has  gone  forth  which  could  not  fail  to  find  an 
echo  in  many  organs  of  public  opinion.  "  How 
long  is  France  to  wait  fw  the  convocation  of  the 
Legislative  Body  ?  "  The  uneasiness  arising  from 
the  delay  has  gone  so  far  that  some  of  the  members 
of  that  body  contend  the  Emjieror  could  not  put  off 
the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  beyond  the  26th  of 
next  month  without  a  breach  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
stitution ;  and  they  are  even  contemplating  an 
invasion  of  their  own  premises  at  that  epoch,  with 
a  view  to  deliberate  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  Executive,  —  a  resolution  which  might  be  at- 
tended with  grave  complications.  Of  course,  no 
one  expects  that  matters  will  be  carried  to  such 
extremities.  But,  admitting  that  the  Empi>ror's 
procrastination  might  be  justifiable  as  a  matter  of 
right,  it  is  certainly  open  to  objection  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.  Tliere  is  no  end  to  the  unjust  and 
uncharitable  constructions  that  are  put  on  the 
Emperor's  doings.  Men  assert,  not  by  any  means 
in  inaudible  murmurs,  that  the  Emperor  is  bent  on 
revoking  his  own  concessions ;  that  he  meditates  a 
new  coup  d'etat ;  that  the  Legislative  Body  will 
not  be  reassembled  either  within  the  legal  term  or 
at  all ;  that  lists  of  pros<^ption  are  already  drawn 
up;  that  it  is  with  these  views  that  the  Emperor 
has  such  frequent  interviews  with  M.  Pietri,  his 
Prefect  of  the  Police ;  that  it  is  in  pursuit  of  this 
object  that  changes  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
command  of  the  Paris  army.  It  is  even  added  that 
the  aggravation  of  absolute  rule  at  home  is  to  be 
complicated  by  preparations  for  hostility  abroad; 
and  that  it  is  with  this  understanding  that  Count 
von  Beust,  who  is  now  on  his  holiday  travels,  and 
who  was  falsely  reported  to  have  been  in  Paris  and  to 
have  seen  M.  Rouher,  has,  at  all  events,  come  into 
French  territory  as  far  as  Strasbourg,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  Prince  Mettemich,  his  agent 
at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  to  frame  a  plan  of 
diplomatic  campaign  to  be  followed  by  military 
operations.  To  allude  to  these  worse  than  idle 
surmises  is  to  put  their  glaring  absurdity  into  full 
evidence.  They  ought,  nevertheless,  to  make  the 
Emperor  aware  of  the  inexpediency  of  persevering 
in  an  inaction  which  can  give  rise  to  no  favorable 
interpretation. 

A  COKRKSPOXDKNT  of  the  London  Star,  travel- 
ling in  North  (iemiany,  thus  describes  a  gambling 
scene  at  Baden  :  — 

"  On  my  way  to  Baden  I  travelled  with  a  lady 
who  was  reading  a  CJerman  translation  of  John 
Stuart  Mill's  essay  on  the  '  Subjection  of  Women.' 
I  was  led  to  observe  curiously,  sinoe  here  we  have 
human  nature  pretty  fairly  tested  in  both  sexes, 
how  women  enter  into  big  battle  for  money.  The 
nnaccustoiiied  are  a  little  excitable  over  small  sums, 
—  tliev  betray  their  excitement  more,  and  have  not 
our  self-flattering  slang  of  an  assumed  philosophy. 

Wealthv  old  ladies,  Uke  the  famous  Countess  K 

below  tKe  Taunus,  plaving  merely  for  the  excite- 
ment over  the  grave  of'  all  other  passions,  are  out 
of  the  list.  I  speak  of  the  average  of  women  who 
come  to  win,  as  men  do,  for  the  money's  sake* 
They  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  eighth  to 
the  men.  When  they  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
florins  and  five-franc  pieces,  ther  are  pre-eminent- 
ly concentrated  and  stoical.     Tneir  foreheads  are 
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not  so  moist ;  they  glance  less  at  the  cards  or  the 
ball.  They  do  not  frown  on  the  board,  or  smile,  or 
exclaim  pettishly  in  an  undertone,  or  call  a  friend 
to  remark  the  extreme  singularity,  nay,  comicality, 
of  a  nm  of  persistent  ill-luck.  Their  judgment  is 
faulty,  for  they  double  on  a  loss,  and  rarely  venture 
to  stand  more  than  once  on  the  double  of  a 
pain.  So  they  do  not  break  banks.  I  am  noticing 
tlieir  self-command,  which  is  worthy  of  contempla- 
tion. 

"  Part  of  it  may  be  ascribed  to  their  greater  subor- 
dination to  their  bienseances ;  it  is  selfniommand  still. 
The  test  is  exceedingly  trying.  I  saw  it  one  even- 
ing when  it  was  at  ttirnace  heat.  There  came  to 
the  roulette  table  a  venerable,  stately  dame  with 
long  locks  of  iron-gray  hair,  and  firm,  handsome 
features.  Previously  to  sitting  down  she  had  a  con- 
sultation with  her  son,  who  resembled  her  on  the 
ugly  fiide,  like  the  shadow  of  a  hand  on  the  wall. 
They  had  e\idently  come  to  play  for  money  wanted. 
She  commenced  with  a  cast  of  five-louis  pieces. 
Probably  she  preferred  the  warm  game  of  roulette  to 
trente  et  quarante,  from  a  taste  for  odd  and  even,  upon 
which  she  commenced  betting  successfully,  while 
her  son  skirmished  on  numbers.  He  soon  lost  liis 
head.  After  a  fair  course  of  luck,  she  attacked  the 
black  and  red,  securing  herself  against  zero  as  well 
as  she  could  with  one  louis  or  two.  For  a  consid- 
able  time  she  had  undiminished  good  fortune,  and 
continued  to  fold  up  the  influx  of  mille-lranc  billets 
in  her  vast  red  morocco  pocket-book.  I  marked  the 
change  of  the  tide  on  the  face  of  her  son.  The 
poor  fellow  was  staring  at  six -of  these  bank-notes 
swept  into  captivity.  Six  others  followed  them, 
and  for  many  times  six  more.  Incapable  of  hiding 
the  horror  of  his  sensations,  he  stalked  up  and  down 
the  room,  peeping  at  the  game  from  every  point ; 
his  head  was  over  everj'body's  shoulder.  You 
heard  the  agonized  creak  of  his  expressive  boots, 
and  knew  him  behind  you.  She,  meanwhile,  re- 
mained absolutely  impassive  :  nothing  in  the  eyes, 
nothing  on  the  skin,  betrayed  emotion ;  nothing 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice.  Haifa  dozen  of  our  coun- 
trymen, sun'cying  the  field  of  battle  with  that  air  of 
respectful  disgust  peculiar  to  them  when  "great  things 
are  doing  upon  it,  pronounced  her,  in  vernacular 
slang,  an  astonishing  woman.  Whenever  her  luck 
swayed  back  to  her,  she  was  meditatively  eyed  by  the 
rest  present.  I  found  the  man,  her  son,  with  his 
body  projected  out  of  one  of  the  windows,  where  he 
nearly  lost  his  balance  in  the  recurrence  of  a  fit  of 
frenzied  desire  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  progress  of 
the  duel.  She  looked  on  our  faces  and  his  with 
equal  composure,  and  his  one  would  have  supposed 
enough  to  unnerve  a  mother.  She  played  for  five 
hoiu-s.  It  was  only  during  the  last  that  her  bosom 
rave  now  and  then  a  deeper  heave,  and  occasionally 
the  tell-tale  thin  division  of  the  lips,  drawing  hard 
breath  in,  was  seen.  Tlie  mouth  is  the  gambler's 
index  in  women  as  in  men.  How  much  she  lost,  the 
red  morocco  pocket-book  did  not  reveal.  It  waxed 
lean.  Upon  the  closing  of  tlie  bank  she  rose  to  look 
for  her  son,  and  discovered  the  burly  creature  with 
difficulty.  He  plunged  into  questions,  to  which  she 
calmly  adjourned  all  answer,  and  walked  forth.  This 
was  but  one  woman,  clearly  a  woman  rarely  to  be 
matched,  but  she  offered  an  exhibition  of  the  powers 
of  her  sex  in  various  ways.  Not  knowing  her,  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  she  comforted  herself  after  the  ef- 
fort. She  Jiad  not  the  api)carancc  of  one  who 
would  take  to  the  diversion  of  hj-sterics  and  the 
cordial    of   despair.     I  admit  that    the    example 


should  be  followed  through  before  it  may  be  said 
that  in  addition  to  physical  endurance  ana  consum- 
mate nerve,  she  has  the  (juality  Ave  presume  to  call 
manly.  But  it  may  truly  be  said  that  few  men  with 
such  a  moping,  creaking,  desperate  animal  of  an 
offspring  hanging  on  their  chances,  would  have 
Ibught  me  duel  out  so  victorious  of  aspect  Unlike 
the  Lady  Macbeth,  familiai'ly  cited  as  an  instance 
of  woman's  inevitable  tendency  to  spoil  the  show, 
collapse,  and  finish  badly  after  a  mighty  effort,  she 
herself  did  the  deed.  Grant  that  she  is  used  to  it, 
the  argument  is  none  the  weaker  on  behalf  her  sex's 
ability  to  play  most  of  the  games  of  life  on  a  footing 
'  with  men. 
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THE  LAST  BOAT. 

The  last  boat  out  from  Margate  pier ! 

Farewell  to  folly  and  unreason  ! 
Kind  reader,  please  to  drop  a  tear 

And  bid  adieu  to  Margate  season. 
The  jetty  's  left  behind,  beyond 

The  scene  seems  anything  but  pleasant, 
A  long  farewell  to  Spiers  and  Pond, 

And  fascinating  Royal  Crescent. 

Prone  are  our  castles  on  the  sand. 

Knocked  over  by  the  sea  invading ; 
Bluff  equinoctial  gales  command 

An  end  of  matutinal  spading. 
The  proud  proprietors  of  goats, 

And  donkey  boys,  have  ceased  theur  rackets. 
Grim  salts  sit  straddling  on  their  boats, 

And  look  far  bluer  than  their  jackets. 

Alone  the  little  schooner  lies 

With  not  a  cockney  left  to  man  it ; 
In  vain  the  cursing  carman  cries 

For  riders  round  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
Hushed  are  the  revelries  of  night,  — 

The  sonw  and  chorus  on  the  jetty,  — 
No  longer  Luna  sheds  her  li^ht 

On  Harry  whispering  to  Hetty  ! 

No  more  the  antiquaries  sob, 

For  calm  of  Canterbury's  cloister ; 
Smart  maidens  vainly  offer  Cobb 

To  wash  down  the  neglected  oyster. 
A  sorry  change  creeps  o'er  the  town. 

For  all  reside,  and  no  one  lodges. 
And  Margate  merciless  must  own 

The  undivided  sAvay  of  Hodges. 

The  last  boat  out  I  once  welcomed  waves 

Have  turned  their  backs  upon  us  truly  ; 
The  swell  most  certainly  behaves 

In  manner  rough  and  most  unruly. 
Tliis  husbands'  boat,  which  in  the  sun 

Dear  wives  excitedly  have  sighted, 
Takes  back  botli  wife  and  little  one 

To  home  and  Camden  Town  delighted. 

Ah  1  love,  we  '11  weather  out  tlie  squall  1 

Maybe  the  little  ones  are  weary. 
Still  home  is  sweetest  after  all. 

And  autumn  fires  are  very  cheerj*. 
Tlie  last  boat  out  from  Margate  pier  — 

Wlien  our  short  holiday  is  over  — 
Brings  you  and  me  to  haven,  dear  1 

And  all  the  little  pets  to  clover  I 
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ST.  PAUL  AND  PROTESTANTISM. . 

BT  VATTHEW   ARNOLD. 
I. 

Monsieur  Renax  suras  up  his  recent  interest- 
ing volume  on  St.  Paul  by  saying :  "  After  hav- 
ing been  for  three  hundred  years,  thanks  to  Protes- 
tantism, the  Christian  doctor  par  excellence,  Paul  is 
now  coming  to  an  end  of  his  reign."  All  tlirough 
liis  book  Monsieur  Renan  is  possessed  with  a  sense 
of  this  close  relationship  between  St.  Paul  and  Prot- 
estantism. Protestantism  has  made  Paul,  he  says ; 
Pauline  doctrine  is  identified  with  Protestant  doc- 
trine ;  Paul  is  a  Protestant  doctor,  and  the  counter- 
part of  Luther.  Monsieur  Renan  has  a  strong  dis- 
taste for  Protestantism,  and  this  distaste  extends 
itself,  therefore,  to  the  Protestant  Paul.  The  reign 
of  this  Protestant  is  now  coming  to  an  end,  and 
such  a  consummation  evidently  luis  Monsieur  Ren- 
an's  approval. 

St.  Paul  it  now  cominff  to  an  end  of  his  reign. 
Precisely  the  contrary,  1  venture  to  tfiink,  is  ihe 
judgment  to  which  a  true  criticism  of  men  and  of 
things  loads  us.  The  Protestantism  which  has  so 
used  and  abused  St.  Paul  is  coming  to  an  end ;  its 
organizations,  strong  and  active  as  they  look,  are 
tonched  with  the  finger  of  death ;  its  fundamental 
ideas,  sounding  forth  still  every  week  from  thou- 
sands of  pulpits,  have  in  them  no  significance  and 
no  power  for  the  progressive  thought  of  humanity. 
But  the  reign  of  the  real  St.  Pain  is  only  begin- 
ning ;  his  fundamental  ideas,  disengaged  from  the 
elaborate  misconceptions  with  which  Protestantism 
has  overlaid  them,  will  have  an  influence  in  the 
future  greater  than  any  which  they  have  yet  had, 
—  an  influence  projwrtioned  to  their  correspond- 
ence w^ith  a  number  of  the  deepest  and  most  per- 
manent facts  of  human  nature  itself. 

Elsewhere  1  have  pointed  out  how,  for  us  in  this 
country,  Puritanism  is  the  strong  and  special  rei>- 
resentative  of  Protestantism.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land existed  before  Protestantism,  and  contains 
much  besides  Protestantism ;  remove  the  schemes 
of  doctrine,  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  which  for 
Protestantism,  merely  as  such,  make  the  verj-  sub- 
stance of  its  religion,  and  all  which  is  most  valu- 
able in  tlie  Church  of  England  would  still  remain. 
These  schemes,  or  the  ideas  out  of  wlxich  they 
spring,  show  themselves  in  the  Prayer  Book ;  but 
they  an;  not  what  gives  the  Prayer  Book  its  im- 
portance and  value.  But  Puritanism  exists  for  the 
sake  of  tliese  schemes ;  its  organizations  are  inven- 
tions for  enforcing  them  more  purely  and  thorough- 
Questions  of  discipline  and  ceremonies  have 


always  been  admitted  to  be  in  themselves  sec- 
ondary ;  it  is  because  that  conception  of  the  ways 
of  God  to  man  which  Puritanism  has  formed  for 
itself  appears  to  Puritanism  superlatively  true 
and  precious,  that  Independents  and  Baptists  and 
Methodists  in  England,  and  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land, have  been  impelled  to  constitute  for  inculcat- 
ing it  a  church-order  where  it  might  be  less  swamped 
by  the  additions  and  ceremonies  of  men,  might  be 
more  simply  and  effectively  enounced,  and  might 
stand  more  absolute  and  central  than  in  the  church- 
order  of  Anglicans  or  Roman  Catholics.  Of  that 
conception  the  cardinal  points  are  fixed  by  the 
terms  election  and  justification.  Tliese  terms  come 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  scheme 
which  Puritanism  has  constructed  with  them  pro- 
fesses to  be  St.  Paul's  scheme. 

The  same  scheme,  or  something  very  like  it,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  embraced  by  many  adherents  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome ;  but  these 
Churches  rest  their  claims  to  men's  interest  and  at- 
tachment, not  on  the  possession  of  such  a  scheme, 
but  on  other  grounds  with  which  we  have  for  the 
present  nothing  to  do.  Puritanism's  very  reason 
for  existing  depends  on  the  worth  of  this  its  vital 
conception,  derived  from  St.  Paul's  writings ;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  St.  Paul  is  a  Protestant 
doctor  whose  reign  is  ending,  a  Puritan,  keen, 
pugnacious,  and  shutting  up  religion  of  the  heart 
into  theories  of  the  brain  about  election  and  justifi- 
cation, we  in  England,  at  any  rate,  can  best  try  the 
assertion  by  fixing  our  eyes  on  our  own  Puritans, 
and  comparing  their  doctrine  and  their  hold  on 
vital  trutii  with  St.  Paul's. 

This  we  propose  now  to  do,  and,  indeed,  to  do  it 
will  only  be  to  complete  what  we  have  alread)-  be- 
gun. lH)r  already,  when  we  wore  speaking  of  He- 
braism and  Hellenism,*  we  wore  led  to  remark  how 
the  over-Hebraizing  of  Puritanism,  and  its  want  of 
a  wide  culture,  do  so  narrow  its  ran^e  and  impair 
its  vision  that  even  the  documents  which  it  thinks 
all-suflScient,  and  to  the  study  of  which  it  exclusively 
rivets  itself,  it  does  not  riglitly  understand,  but  is 
apt  to  make  of  them  sometning  quite  different  from 
what  they  really  are.  In  short,  no  man,  we  said, 
who  knows  nothing  else,  knows  even  his  Bible. 
And  wo  showed  how  readers  of  the  Bible  attached 
to  essential  words  and  ideas  of  the  Bible  a  sense 
which  wias  not  the  writer's  ;  and  in  j)articular  how 
this  hail  happened  with  regard  to  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  resurrection.  Let  us  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  going  further  in  the  same  roaa;  and 


*  See  Cnltore  and  Ananby,  p.  176. 
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insU'ad  of  lightly  tlisparaginjj  the  j^at  name  of  St. 
Paul,  let  lis  st'c  if  tlie  needful  thing  is  not  rather 
to  rescue  St.  Paul  and  the  Bible  i'roiu  the  perver- 
sions of  tbeni  b}'  mistaken  uion. 

So  lonw  as  the  well-known  habit,  on  which  we 
have  so  often  enlarged,  prevails  amongst  our  coun- 
tninen,  of  holding  mechanically  their  ideas  them- 
selves, but  making  it  their  chief  aim  to  work  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  organizations  which 
profess  those  ideas,  English  Puritanism  is  not  likely 
to  make  such  a  return  upon  its  own  thoughts,  and 
upon  the  elements  of  its  being,  as  to  accomplish  for 
itself  an  operation  of  the  kind  needed ;  though  it 
has  men  whose  natural  faculties,  were  they  but  free 
to  use  them,  would  undoubtedly  prove  equal  to  the 
task.     The  same  habit  prevents   our  Puritans  from 
being  reached  by  philosophical  works,  which  exist 
in  sniHcient  numbers  and  of  which  Monsieur  Reuss's 
history  of  the  growth  of  Christian  theology  is  an 
admirable    specimen,  —  works    where    the    entire 
scheme  of  Pauline  doctrine  is  laid  out  with  careful 
research  and  impartial  accuracy.     To  give  effect  to 
the  predominant  points  in  Paul's  teaching,  and  to 
exhibit  these  in  so  plain  and  popular  a  manner  as 
to  invite  and  almost  compel  all  men's  comprehen- 
sion, is  not  the  design  of  such  works ;  and  onh-  by 
writings  with  this  design  in  view  will  English  Puri- 
tanism be  reached.     Our  one  qualification  for  the 
business  in  hand  lies  in  that  belief  of  ours,  so  much 
contested  by  our  countrymen,  of  the  primary  need- 
ftilness  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  and  of 
the  greater  importance  of  ideas  than  of  the  machin- 
ery wliich  exists  for  them.     If  by  means  of  letting 
our  consciousness  play  upon  them  freely,  and  by 
following  the   methods  of   studying  and  judging 
thence  generated,  we  are  shown  that  we  ought  in 
real  truth  neither  to  abase  St.  Paul  and  Puritanism 
together,  as  Monsieur  Itenan  does,  nor  to  abase  St. 
Paul  but  exalt  Puritanism,  nor  yet  to  exalt  l)oth 
Puritanism  and    St.   Paul  together,  but  rather  to 
abase  Puritanism  and  exalt  St.  Paul,  then  we  can- 
not but  think  that  even  for  Puritanism  itself,  also, 
it  will  be  the  best,  however  unpalatable,  to  be  shown 
this.     Puritanism  certainly  wishes  well  to  St.  Paul ; 
it  cannot  wish   to   comi^romise  him  by   an   unin- 
telligent adhesion  to  him  and  a  blind  adoption  of 
his  words,  instead  of  being  a  true  child  to  him.  Yet 
this  is  what  it  has  reallv  done.     What  in  St.  Paul 
is  secondary  and  subordinate,  Puiitanism  has  made 
primarj'  and  essential;  what  in  St.  Paul  is  figure 
and  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  feeling,  Puritanism  has 
transported  into  the  sphere  of  intellect  and  made 
formula.     On   the    other  hand,  what  is  with  St. 
Paul  primarj',  Puritanism  has  treated  a.s  subordi- 
nate :  and  what  is  with  him  thesis,  and  belonging 
(bo  far  as  anything  in  religion  can  properly  be  said 
thus  to  belong)  to  the  sphere  of  intellect,  Puritan- 
iam  has  made  image  and  figure. 

And  first  let  us  premise  what  we  mean  in  this 
matter^  by  primary  and  secondary,  essential  and 
subordinate.  Wo  mean,  so  far  as*  the  apostle  is 
concerned,  a  greater  or  less  approach  to  what  reallv 
characterizes  him  and  gives  his  teaching  its  origi- 
nality and  power.  We  mean,  so  far  as  troth  is  con- 
cerned, a  greater  or  less  agreement  with  facts  which 
can  be  verified,  and  a  greater  or  less  power  of  ex- 
plaining them.  What  essentially  characterizes  a 
religious  teacher,  and  rfves  him  his  permanent 
worth  and  vitality,  is,  after  all,  just  the  scientific 
value  of  his  teacnine,  its  com'spondence  with  im- 

S)rtant   facts,  and   the   light  it   throws  on   them, 
ever  was  the  truth  of  tliis  so  apparent  as  now. 


Tlie  scientific  sense  in  man  never  asserted  its  claims 
so  strongly ;  the  propensity  of  religion  to  neglect 
those  claims,  and  the  peril  and  loss  to  it  Truni 
neglecting  them,   never  were  so  manifest.      The 
license  of  affirmation  about  God  and  his  proceetl- 
ings,  in  wliieh  the  religious  world  indulge,  is  more 
and  more   met    by  the    demand    for  verification. 
^Vhen   Calvinism  tells   us,  "  It  is  agreed  between 
(Jod  and  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,   the  Son  of 
God,  surety  for  the  redeemed,  as  parties-contractors, 
that  the  sins  of  the  redeemed  should  be  imputed  to 
innocent  Christ,  and  he  both  condemned  and  put 
to  death  for  them,  upon  this  very  condition,  that 
whosoever  heartily  consents  unto  the  covenant  of 
reconciliation  offered  through  Christ,  shall,  by  the 
imputation  of  his  obedience  unto  them,  be  justified 
and  holden  righteous  before  God  " ;  —  when  Calvin- 
ism tells  us  this,  is  it  not  talking  about  God  just 
as  if  he  was  a  man  in  the  next  street,  whose  pro- 
ceedings Calvinism  intimately  knew  and  could  give 
account  of,  could  verify  that  at;count  at  any  moment, 
and  enable  us  to  verify  it  also  ?     It  is  true,  when 
the  scientific  sense  in  us  —  the  sense  which  seeks 
exact  knowledge  —  calls  for  tliat  verification,  Calvin- 
ism refers  us  to  St.  Paul,  from  whom  it  professes  to 
have  got  this  history  of  what  it  calls  "  the  covenant 
of  redemption."    But  tlxis  is  only  pushing  the  diffi- 
culty a  sta^e  further  back.     For  if  it  is  St.  Paul, 
and  not  Calvinism,  that  professes  this  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  God  and  his  doings,  the  scientific  sense 
calls  upon  St.  Paul  to  produce  the  facte  by  which 
he  verifies  what  he  says  :  and  if  he  cannot  produce 
them,  then  it  treats  both  St.  Paul's  assertion,  and 
Calvinism's    assertion    after    him,  as  of   no  real 
consequence. 

No  one  will  deny  that  such  is  the  behavior  of  sci- 
ence towards  religion  in  our  day,  though  many  may 
deplore  it.  And  it  is  not  that  the  scientific  sense  in 
us  denies  the  rights  of  the  poetic  sense,  which  em- 
ploys a  figured  and  imaginative  language.  But  the 
language  we  have  just  been  quoting  is  not  figura- 
tive and  poetic  language,  it  is  scholastic  and  sci- 
entific language.  Assertions  in  scientific  language 
must  stand  the  tests  of  scientific  examination.  Nei- 
ther is  it  that  the  scientific  sense  in  us  refuses  to  ad- 
mit willingly  and  reverently  the  name  of  God,  as  a 
point  in  which  the  religious  and  the  scientific  sense 
may  meet,  as  tlie  least  inadequate  name  for  that 
universal  order  which  the  intellect  feels  afler  as  a 
law,  and  the  heart  feels  afler  as  a  benefit.  "  We, 
too,"  might  the  men  of  science  with  truth  say  to  the 
men  of  religion,  —  "  we,  too,  would  gla<Uy  say  Gud, 
if  only,  the  moment  one  says  God,  you  would  not 
pester  one  with  your  pretensions  of  knowing  all 
about  him."  Tliat  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all 
thiirgs  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,  and 
which,  inasmuch  as  our  idea  of  real  welfare  reserves 
itself  into  this  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  one's  being, 
man  rightly  deems  the  fountain  of  all  gtxjdness,  and 
calls  by  the  worthiest  and  most  solemn  name  he 
can,  which  is  God,  science  also  might  willingly  own 
for  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and  call  God. 
But  however  much  more  than  tliis  the  heaii.  may 
with  propriety  put  into  its  language  respecting  God, 
this  is  as  much  as  science  can  with  strictness  put 
there.  Therefore,  when  the  religious  world,  follow- 
in';  its  bent  of  trying  to  describe  what  it  loves,  am- 
plifying and  again  amplifying  its  description,  and 
guarding  finally  tliis  amplified  description  by  the 
most  j)recise  and  rigid  terms  it  can  find,  comes  at 
last,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  the  notion  of  a  sort 
of  magnified  and  non-natural  man,  who  proceeds  in 
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tfte  fashion  laid  down  in  the  Calvinistic  thesis  we 
have  qnoli'd,  (lien  science  strikes  in,  remarks  the 
difffrencc  bi'tween  this  second  notion  and  the  no- 
tion it  ori;^iiiaIly  admitted,  and  demands  to  have 
the  new  notion  verified,  a?  the  first  can  be  verified, 
by  facts.  Bat  this  dws  not  unsettle  the  first  no- 
tion, or  prevent  scienco  firom  acknowledging  the  im- 
portance and  the  scientific  validity  of  propositions 
which  are  grounded  upon  the  fi^t  notion,  and  shed 
light  over  it. 

Nevertlieless,  researches  in  tliis  sphere  are  now  a 
"ood  deal  eclipsed  in  popularity  by  researches  in 
the  sphere  of  pnysics,  and  no  lonprcr  have  the  vogue 
which  they  ouce  had.  I  have  related  how  an  emi- 
nent physicist  with  whose  acquaintance  I  am  hon- 
ored imagines  me  to  have  invented  the  author  of 
the  Sacra  Prlvata  :  and  that  fashionable  newspaper, 
the  Morning  Post,  undertaking  —  as  I  seemed,  it 
said,  very  anxious  about  the  matter  —  to  supply  in- 
formation as  to  who  the  author  really  wa**,  laid  it 
down  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  that  his 
ideas  and  writings,  to  which  I  attached  so  much 
value,  had  been  among  the  main  provocatives  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  Therefore  it  is  perhaps  expedient 
to  reti?esh  our  memory  as  to  these  schemes  of  doc- 
trine, Calvinistic  or  Xmiinian,  for  the  upholding  of 
which,  as  has  been  said,  British  Puritanism  exists, 
before  we  jjroceed  to  compare  them,  for  correspond- 
ence with  facts  and  for  scientific  validity,  witn  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

Calvinism,  then,  begins  by  laying  down  that  God 
from  all  eternity  decreed  whatever  was  to  come  to 
pass  in  time ;  tnat  by  his  decree  a  certain  number 
of  angels  and  men  are  preilestinated,  out  of  God's 
mere  tree  grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of 
faith  or  good  works  in  them,  to  everlasting  life  ;  and 
others  foreordained,  according  to  the  unsearchable 
counsel  of  his  will,  whereby  he  extends  or  withholds 
mercy  as  he  pleases,  to  everlasting  death.  God 
made,  however,  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve, 
upri;Tht  and  able  to  keep  his  law,  which  was  -written 
in  their  hearts ;  at  the  same  time  entering  into  a 
contract  with  them,  and  with  their  posterity  as  rep- 
resented in  them,  by  which  they  were  assured  of 
everlasting  life  in  re'tJim  for  perfect  obedience,  and 
of  everlasting  death  if  they  snould  be  disobedient. 
Our  first  parents,  bein^  enticed  by  Satan,  a  fallen 
angel  sj)eaking  in  the  lorm  of  a  serpent,  broke  this 
covenant  of  work,*,  as  it  is  called,  by  eating  tlic  for- 
bidden fruit ;  and  hereby  they,  and  their  posterity 
in  them  and  with  them,  became  not  only  liable  to 
eternal  death,  but  lost  also  their  natural  uprightness 
and  all  ability  to  please  God ;  nay,  they  became  by 
nature  enemies  to  God  and  to  all  spiritual  gooil,  and 
inclined  only  to  evil  continnallv.  This,  savs  Cal- 
vinism, is  our  original  sin ;  the  i)itterroot  o^all  our 
actual  trangressions,  in  tliought,  word,  and  deed. 

Yet,  though  man  has  neither  power  nor  inclina- 
tion to  rise  out  of  this  wretched  fallen  state,  but  is 
rather  disposed  to  lie  insensible  in  it  till  he  perish, 
another  covenant  exists  by  which  his  condition  is 
greatly  aflTected.  This  is  the  covenant  of  redemption, 
ma<le  and  agreed  upon,  .says  Calvinism,  between 
(lod  the  Father  and  (ivd  the  Son  in  the  Council  of 
the  Trinity  before*  the  world  l>cgan.  The  sum  of 
the  covenant  of  redemption  is  this  :  God  having,  by 
the  eternal  decree  already  mentioned,  freely  chosen 
to  life  a  certain  nnmber  of  lost  mankind,  gave  them 
before  the  world  began  to  God  the  Son,  api>ointed 
Redeemer,  on  conditi(m  that  if  he  hnmblea  himself 
so  far  as  to  assume  the  human  nature  in  union  with 
the  divine  nature,  submit  himself  to  the  law  as  sure- 


ty for  the  elect,  and  satisfy  justice  for  them  by  giv- 
ing obedience  in  their  name,  even  to  suffering  the 
cursed  death  of  the  cross,  he  should  ransom  and  re- 
deem them  from  sin  and  death,  and  purchase  for 
them  righteousness  and  eternal  life.  The  Son  of 
God  accepted  the  condition,  or  bargain,  as  Calvin- 
ism calls  it ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  came,  as 
Jesus  Christ,  into  the  world,  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Marv,  subjected  himself  to  the  law,  and  completely 
paid  the  oue  ransom  on  the  cross. 

God  has  in  his  word,  the  Bible,  revealed  to  man 
this  covenant  of  grace  or  redemption.  All  those 
whom  he  has  predestinated  to  life  he  in  his  own 
time  eflFectually  calls  to  be  partakers  in  the  release 
offered.  Man  is  altogether  passive  in  this  call,  un- 
til the  Holy  Spirit  enables  nim  to  answer  it.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  applies 
to  the  elect  the  redemption  purchased  by  Clirist, 
through  working  faith  in  them.  As  soon  as  the 
elect  nave  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
they  give  their  consent  heartily  and  repentantly,  in 
the  sense  of  deserved  condemnation,  to  the  covenant 
of  grace,  God  justifies  them  by  imputing  to  them 
that  perfect  obedience  which  Christ  gave  to  the  law 
and  the  satisfaction  also  which  upon  the  cross 
Chj'ist  gave  to  justice  in  their  name.  They  who 
are  thus  called  and  justified  are  by  the  same  power 
likewise  sanctified ;  the  dominion  of  carnal  lusts  be- 
ing destroyed  in  them,  and  Uie  practice  of  holiness 
being,  in  spite  of  some  remnants  of  corruption,  put 
in  their  power.  Good  works,  done  in  obedience  to 
God's  moral  law,  are  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  a 
true  faith  ;  and  tlie  persons  of  the  faithful  elect  be- 
ing accepted  through  Christ,  their  good  works  also 
are  accepted  in  htm  and  rewarded.  But  works 
done  by  other  and  unregenerate  men,  though  they 
may  be  things  which  God  commands,  cannot  please 
God,  and  are  sinful.  The  elect  can  after  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification  no  more  fall  from  the  state 
of  grace,  but  shall  certainly  persevere  to  the  end 
and  be  eternally  saved ;  and  of  this  they  may,  even 
in  the  present  life,  have  the  certain  assurance. 
Finally,  afler  death,  their  souls  and  bodies  are  joy- 
fully joined  together  again  in  the  resurrection,  and 
they  remain  thenceforth  forever  with  Christ  in 
glor}' ;  while  all  the  wicked  are  sent  away  into  hell 
with  Satan,  whom  they  have  served. 

We  have  here  set  down  the  main  doctrines  of 
Calvinistic  Puritanism  almost  entirely  in  words  of 
its  own  choosing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
distinctions  such  as  those  between  sublapsarians, 
supralapsarians,  between  Calvinists  who  believe 
that  God's  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  was 
passed  in  foresight  of  original  sin  and  on  accoimt 
of  it,  and  Calvinfsts  who  believe  that  it  was  passed 
absolutely  and  independently.  The  important 
points  of  Calvinism  —  original  sin,  free  election,  ef- 
tectual  calling,  justification  through  imputed  right- 
eousness —  are  common  to  both.  The  passiveness 
of  man,  the  activity  of  God,  are  the  great  features 
in  this  scheme ;  there  is  very  little  of  what  man 
does,  very  much  of  what  God  does ;  and  what  (lod 
does  is  described  with  such  particularity  that  the 
figure  we  have  used  of  the  man  in  the  next  street 
cannot  but  recur  strongly  to  our  minds.  The  posi- 
tive Protestantism  of  Puritanism,  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned,  as  distinguished  from  the  negative 
Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  nour- 
ishetl  itself  with  ardor  on  this  scheme  of  doctrine. 
It  informs  and  fashions  the  whole  religion  of  Scot- 
land, established  and  nonconforming.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine which  Puritan  flocks  delight  to  hear  from  their 
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ministers.  It  was  P^iritanism's  constant  reproach 
a-'ainst  the  Church  of  England,  that  this  essential 
dot-trine  was  not  finely  enough  held  and  set  forth 
by  her.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in 
1604,  in  the  committee  of  divines  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1641,  and  again  at  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  1661,  the  reproach  regularly  ap- 
peared. "  Some  have  defended,"  is  tlie  Puritan 
complaint,  "  the  whole  gross  substance  of  Armin- 
ianism,  that  the  act  of  conversion  depends  upon  the 
concurrence  of  man's  free  will;  some  do  teach 
and  preach  that  good  works  are  concauses  with 
faith  in  the  act  of  justification ;  some  have  defended 
universal  grace,  some  have  absolutely  denied  origi- 
nal sin."  As  Puritanism  grew,  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  of  doctrine  hardened  and  became  stricter : 
of  the  Calvinistic  confessions  of  faith  of  the  six- 
teenth centmy,  —  the  Helvetic  Confession,  the  Bel- 
gic  Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  —  the 
Calvinism  is  so  moderate  as  to  astonish  any  one  who 
has  been  used  only  to  its  later  developments.  Even 
the  much-abused  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  no 
one  can  read  attentively  through  without  finding 
in  parts  of  them  a  genuine  movement  of  thought,  — 
sometimes  even  a  philosophic  depth,  —  and  a  pow- 
erful religious  feeling.  In  the  documents  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  twenty-five  years  late,  this 
has  disappeared ;  and  what  we  call  the  British  Phil- 
istine stands  in  his  religious  capacity,  sheer  and 
stark,  before  us.  Seriousness  is  the  one  merit  of 
these  documents,  but  it  is  a  seriousness  too  mixed 
with  the  alloy  of  mundane  strife  and  hatred  to  be 
called  a  religious  feeling ;  not  a  trace  of  delicacy 
of  perception,  or  of  philosophic  thinking ;  the  mere 
rigidness  and  contentiousness  of  the  controversial- 
ist and  political  dissenter;  a  Calvinism  exagger- 
ated till  it  is  simply  repelling ;  and  to  complete  the 
whole,  a  machinery  oi  covenants,  conditions,  bar- 
gains, and  parties-contractors,  such  as  could  have 
proceeded  from  no  one  but  the  born  Anglo-Saxon 
man  of  business,  British  or  American. 

However,  a  scheme  of  doctrine  is  not  necessarily 
false  because  of  the  style  in  which  its  adherents  may 
have  at  a  particular  moment  enounced  it.  From 
the  faults  Avhic-h  disfigure  the  performance  of  the 
Westminster  divines  tne  profession  of  faithprefixed 
to  the  Conorregational  I'car-^oot  is  free.  Tne  Con- 
gregationalists  fomi  one  of  the  two  great  divi3ions 
of  Eno;lish  Puritans.  "  Congregational  churches  be- 
lieve, '  their  Year-Bool-  tells  us,  "  that  the  first  man 
disobeyed  the  divine  command,  fell  from  his  state 
of  innocence  and  purity,  and  involved  all  his  poster- 
ity in  the  consequences  of  that  fall.  They  believe 
that  all  who  will  be  saved  were  the  objects  of  God's 
eternal  and  electing  love,  and  were  given  by  an 
act  of  divine  sovereignty  to  the  Son  of  God.  They 
believe  that  Christ  meritoriously  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
in  consequence  of  Christ's  mediation." 

The  essential  jxtints  of  Calvinism  are  all  here. 
To  this  profession  of  faith,  annually  published  in 
the  Year-Booh  of  tlie  Independents,  subscription  is 
not  required;  Puritanism  thus  remaining  honor- 
ably consistent  with  the  protests  which,  at  the  Res- 
toration, it  made  against  the  call  for  subscription. 
But  the  authors  of  the  Year-Book  say  with  pride, 
and  it  is  a  common  boast  of  the  Inde[)endent  church- 
es, C:"it  though  they  do  not  require  subscription, 
there  is,  perhaps,  in  no  religious  body,  such  firm 
and  general  agreement  in  doctrine  as  .among  Con- 
(irregationalists.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  even  more 
t  uc  of  the  fiocks  than  of  the  ministers,  of  whom  the 
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abler  and  the  younger  begin  to  be  lifted  by  the 
stream  of  modern  ideas.  Still,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Protestantism  of  one  great  division  of 
English  Puritans  is  undoubtedly  Calvinisl,  the 
Baptists  holding  in  general  the  scheme  oi  Calvinism 
yet  more  strictly  than  the  Independents. 

The  other  great  division  of  English  Puritanism 
is  formed  by  the  Methodists.  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dism is,  as  is  well  known,  not  Calvinist  but  Armin- 
ian.  The  Methodifet  Magazine  was  called  by  Wes- 
ley the  Arminian  Magazine,  and  kept  that  title 
all  through  his  life.  Arminianism  is  an  attempt 
made  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  much  truth 
of  practical  sense,  but  not  in  a  very  profound  phil- 
osophical spirit,  to  escape  from  what  perplexes  and 
shocks  us  in  Calvinism.  The  God  of  Calvinism  is 
a  magnified  and  non-natural  man,  who  decrees  at 
his  mere  good  pleasure  some  men  to  salvation  and 
other  men  to  reprobation  ;  the  God  of  Arminianism 
is  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man  who  foreknows 
the  course  of  each  man's  life,  and  who  decrees 
each  of  us  to  salvation  or  reprobation  in  accordance 
with  this  foreknowledge.  But  so  long  as  we  re- 
main in  this  anthropomorphic  order  of  ideas  the 
question  will  always  occur  :  Why  did  not  a  being 
of  infinite  power  and  infinite  love  so  make  all  men 
as  that  there  should  be  no  cause  for  this  sad  fore- 
knowledge and  sad  decree  respecting  a  number  of 
them  ?  In  truth,  Calvinism,  is  both,  theologically 
more  coherent,  and  also  shows  a  deeper  sense  of 
reality  than  Arminianism,  which,  in  the  practical 
man's  fashion,  is  apt  to  scrape  the  siu-face  of  things 
only.  For  instance,  the  Arminian  Remonstrants,  in 
their  zeal  to  justify  the  morality,  in  a  human  sense, 
of  God's  ways,  maintained  that  he  sent  his  word  to 
one  nation  rather  than  another  according  as  he  saw 
that  one  nation  was  more  worthy  than  another  of 
such  a  preference.  The  Calvinist  doctors  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
Moses  and  Christ  both  of  them  assert,  with  respect 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  the  direct  contrary  ;  and  not 
only  do  they  here  obtain  a  theological  triumph,  but 
in  rebutting  the  Arminian  theory  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  historical  truth  and  with  the  real 
march  of  human  affairs.  The  Calvinists  seize  the 
fact  here,  while  the  Arminians  miss  it.  The  Cal- 
vinist's  fault  is  in  his  scientific  appreciation  of  the 
fact ;  in  the  reasons  he  gives  for  it.  God,  he  says, 
sends  his  word  to  one  nation  rather  than  another 
at  his  mere  (jood  pleasure.  Here  we  have  again  the 
magnified  and  non-natiural  man,  who  likes  and  dis- 
likes, knows  and  decrees  just  as  a  man,  onlj^  on  a 
scale  immensely  transcending  anything  of  which  we 
have  experience  ;  and  whose  proceedings  we  never- 
theless describe  as  if  he  were  in  the  next  street,  for 
people  to  verify  all  we  say  about  him. 

Arminian  Methodism,  however,  puts  aside  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  The  fore- 
most place,  which  in  the  Calvinist  scheme  belongs 
to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  belongs  in  tlie 
Methodist  scheme  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  More  and  more  prominently  does  modern 
Metliodism  elevate  this  as  its  essential  doctrine ; 
and  the  era  in  their  founder's  life  which  Methodists 
select  to  celebrate  is  the  era  of  his  conversion  to  it. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Anselni,  adopted  and  develojied 
by  Luther,  set  forth  in  tlie  confession  of  Augsburg, 
and  current  all  through  the  popular  theology  of  our 
day.  We  shall  find  it  in  almost  any  popular  h^nm 
we  happen  to  take,  but  the  following  lines  of  Milton 
exhibit  it  classically.  By  the  fall  of  our  first  par- 
ents, says  he,  — 
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"  Man,  iMinK  all, 
To  expiate  hit  tmaoo  hath  naucht  left, 
But  to  dMtructloo  facreil  and  devote 
He  with  hU  whole  posterity  must  die  ; 
Die  he  or  JiuUee  must ;  unlvsa  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  Mttitfaciiou  ;  death  fur  death." 

By  Adam's  fall,   God's  justice   and  mercy  were 
placed  in  conflict.     God  could  not  follow  his  mercy 
without  violating  his  justice.     Christ  by  his  satis- 
faction gave  the  Father  the  right  and  power  (;it/- 
rfuOT  JUS  Patri  acquirebat,  said  the  Arminians)  to 
follow  his  mercy,  and  to  make  with  man  the  cove- 
nant of  free  justification  by   faith,  whereby,  if  a 
man  has  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  that  his  sins 
are  forgiven  him  in  virtue  of  the  satisfaction  made 
to  God  for  them  by  the  death  of  Christ,  he  is  held 
clear  of  sin  by  God,  and  admitted   to  salvation. 
This  doctrine,  like  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, involves  a  whole  history  of  God's  proceed- 
in;:^s,  and  gives,  also,  first  and  almost  sole  place  to 
what  God  does,  with  disregard  to  what  man  does. 
It  has  thus  an  essential  affinity  with  Calvinism ; 
indeed,  Calvinism  is  but  this   doctrine  of  orijrinal 
sin  and  justification,  plus  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation ;    nay,   the   Welsh  Methodists,   as  is  well 
know,  have  no  difficulty  in  combining  the  tenet  of 
election  with  the  practices  and  most  of  the  tenets 
of  Methodism.     Tlie  word  solifidian  points  precisely 
to  that  which  is  common  to  both  Calvinism  and 
Methodism,  and  which  has  made  both  these  halves 
of  J^nglish  Puritanism  so  popular,  —  their  sensation- 
al side,  as  it  may  be  called,  their  laying  all  stress 
on  what  Grod  wondrously  gives  and  works  for  us, 
not  on  what  we  bring  or  do  for  ourselves.     "  Plead 
thou  singly,"  says  Wesley,  "  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  ransom  paid  for  thy  proud  stubborn  soul." 
Wesley's  doctrines  of  conversion,  of  the  new  birth, 
of  sanctification,  of  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
of  assurance,  of  sinless  perfection,  —  all  of  them  thus 
correspond  with  doctrines  which  we  have  noticed 
in  Calvinism,  and  show  a  common  character  with 
them.      The   instantaneousness   Wesley   loved   to 
ascribe  to  conversion  and  sanctification  pomts  all 
the  same  way.     "  God  gives  in  a  moment  such  a 
faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son  as  translates  us  out  of 
darkness  into  light,  out  of  sin  and  fear  into  holiness 
and  happiness."     And  again,  "  Look  fjr  sanctifica- 
tion just  as  you  are,  as  a  poor  sinner  that  has  noth- 
ing to  pay,  nothing  to  plead  but  Christ  died."     This 
is  the  side  in  Wesley's  teaching  which  his  follow- 
ers have   above   all   seized,  and   which  they  are 
eager  to  hold  forth  as  the  essential  part  of  his  leg- 
acy to  them. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  same  reason  which  pre- 
vents, as  we  have  said,  those  who  know  their  Bible 
and  nothing  else  from  really  knowing  even  their 
Bible,  Methodists,  who  for  the  most  part  know 
nothing  but  Wesley,  do  not  really  know  even  Wes- 
ley. It  is  true  that  what  really  characterizes  this 
most  interesting  and  most  attractive  man,  is  not  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  or  any  other  of  his 
set  doctrines,  but  is  entirely  what  we  may  call 
his  genius  for  godliness.  Mr.  Alexander  Knox,  in 
his  remarks  on  his  friend's  life  and  character,  insists 
much  on  an  entry  in  Wesley's  Journal  in  1767, 
wh'irc  he  seems  impatient  at  the  endless  harping  on 
the  tenet  of  justification,  and  asks  "  if  it  is  not  high 
time  to  return  t<^> the  plain  word  :  'He  that  feareth 
Grod  and  workcth  righteousness  is  accepted  with 
him.' "  Mr.  Knox  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
feeling  which  made  Wesley  say  this  is  what  gave 
him  ms  vital  worth  and  character  as  a  man  :  but  it 


is  not  what  gives  him  his  character  as  the  teacher  of 
Methodism.  Methodism  rejects  Mr.  Knox's  version 
of  its  founder,  and  insists  on  making  the  article  of 
justification  the  very  comer-stone  of  the  Wesleyan 
edifice.  And  the  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  not  by 
his  assertion  of  what  man  brings,  but  by  his  asser- 
tion of  what  God  gives,  by  his  doctrines  of  conver- 
sion, instantaneous  justification  and  sanctification, 
assurance,  and  sinless  perfection,  does  Wesley  live 
and  operate  in  Methodism.  "  You  think  I  must  first 
be  or  do  thus  or  thus  (for  sanctification).  Then  you 
are  seeking  it  by  works  unto  this  day.  If  you  seek  it 
by  faith,  you  may  expect  it  as  you  are  ;  then  expect 
it  now.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  there  is 
an  inseparable  connection  between  these  three 
points  :  expect  it  by  faith,  expect  it  as  you  are,  and 
expect  it  now.  To  deny  one  of  them  is  to  deny  them 
all ;  to  allow  one  is  to  allow  them  all."  This  is  the 
teaching  of  Wesley,  which  has  made  the  great 
Methodist  half  of  English  Puritanism  what  it  is,  and 
not  his  hesitations  and  recoils  at  the  dangers  of  his 
own  teaching.  No  doubt,  as  the  seriousness  of 
Calvinism,  its  perpetual  conversance  with  deep 
matters  and  with  the  Bible,  have  given  force  and 
fervency  to  Calvinist  Puritans,  so  the  loveliness  of 
Wesley's  character,  and  what  we  have  called  his 
genius  lor  godliness,  have  sweetened  and  made 
amiable  numberless  lives  of  Methodist  Puritans. 
But  as  a  religious  teacher,  Wesley  is  to  be  judged 
by  his  doctrine ;  and  his  doctrine,  like  the  Calvin- 
istic  scheme,  rests  with  all  its  weight  on  the  asser- 
tion of  certain  supposed  proceedings  on  God's  part, 
independent  of  us,  our  experience,  and  our  will ; 
and  leads  its  recipients  to  look,  in  religion,  not  so 
much  for  an  arduous  progress  on  their  own  part, 
and  the  exercise  of  uieir  activity,  as  for  strokes 
of  magic,  and  what  may  be  called  a  sensational 
character. 

In  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  after  an  answer  in 
which  the   catechist  rehearses  the   popularly   re- 
ceived doctrine  of  original  sin  and  vicarious  satis- 
faction for  it,   the  catechizer  asks   the  pertinent 
question  :  "  Unde  id  scis  ?"  —  how  do  you  know  all 
tnat?     The  Apostle  Paul  is,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  great  authority  for  it  whom  formal  the- 
ology invokes ;  his  name  is  used  by  popular  theol- 
ogy with  the  same  confidence.     I  open  a  modern 
book  of  popular  religion  at  the  account  of  a  visit  paid 
to  a  hardened  criminal  seized  with  terror  the  night 
before  his  execution.     The   visitor  says :  "  /  now 
stand  in  Paul's  place,  and  say :  In  Christ's  stead 
we  pray  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to  Grod.     I  beg  you 
to  accept  the  pardon  of  all  your  sins,  which  Christ 
has  piuxihased  for  you,  and  which  God  freely  be- 
stows on  you  for  his  sake.     If  you  do  not  under- 
stand,   I  say :    God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways." 
And  the  narrative  goes  on :  "  That  night  was  spent 
in  singing  the  praises  of  the  Saviour  who  had  j)ur- 
chased  his  pardon."     Both  Calvinism  and  Method- 
ism appeal  to  the  Bible,  and,  above  all,  to  St.  Paul, 
for  this  history  they  propound  of  the  relations  be- 
tween God  and  man  ;  but  Calvinism- relies  most,  in 
enforcing  it,  on  man's  fears,  Methodism  on  man's 
hopes.     Calvinism  insists  on  man's  bein;?  under  a 
curse ;  it  then  works  the  sense  of  sin,  misery,  and 
terror  in  him,  and  appeals  pre-eminently  to  the  de- 
sire to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.     Methodism, 
tod,  insists  on  his  being  under  a  curse ;  but  it  works 
most  the  sense  of  hope  in  him,  the  craving  for  hajp- 
piness,  and  appeals  pre-eminently  to  the  desire  for 
eternal  bliss.     No  one,  however,  will  maintain  that 
the  particular  account  of  God's  proceedings  with 
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iniiD,  whereby  Methodism  and  Calvinism  operate 
on  those  desires,  proves  itself  by  internal  evidence, 
and  establishes  without  external  aid  its  own  scien- 
tific validity.  So  we  may  either  directly  try,  as 
best  we  can,  its  scientific  validity  in  itself,  or  as  it 
professes  to  have  Paul's  authority  to  support  it,  we 
may  first  inquire  what  is  really  Paul's  account  of 
God's  procet;dings  with  man.  and  whether  this  tal- 
lies with  the  Puritan  account  and  confirms  it.  The 
latter  is  iu  every  Avay  the  safer  and  the  more  in- 
structive coiTTse  to  follow.  And  we  will  follow 
Puritanism's  example  in  taking  St.  Paul's  mature 
and  fjreatest  work,  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  as 
the  chief  place  for  finding  what  he  really  thought 
on  the  points  in  question. 

We  have  already  said  elsewhere,*  indeed,  what 
is  very  true,  and  what  must  never  be  forgotten,  that 
what  St.  Paul,  a  man  so  separated  from  us  by  time, 
race,  training,  and  circumstances,  really  thought, 
we  cannot  make  sure  of  knowing  exactly.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  get  near  it,  reading  him  with  the  sort 
of  critical  tact  which  the  study  of  the  human  mind 
and  its  history,  and  the  acquaintance  with  many 
great  writers,  naturally  gives  for  following  the 
movement  of  any  one  single  great  writei"'s  thought ; 
reading  him,  also,  Avithout  preconceived  theories 
to  which  we  want  to  make  his  thoughts  fit  them- 
selves. 

It  is  evident  that  the  English  translation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  been  made  by  men  with 
their  heads  full  of  the  current  doctrines  of  election 
and  justification  we  have  been  noticing  ;  and  it  has 
thereby  received  such  a  bias,  —  of  which  a  strong 
example  is  the  use  of  the  word  atonement  in  the 
eleventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  —  that  perhaps 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  any.  one  who  reads  the 
English  translation  only,  to  take  into  his  mind 
Paul's  thought  without  a  coloring  from  tlie  current 
doctrines.  But  besides  discarmng  the  Endish 
translation,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  if  we  wi^  to 
get  as  near  Paul's  real  thought  as  possible,  tAvo 
things  which  have  greatly  increased  the  facilities 
for  misrepresenting  him.  In  the  first  place,  Paul, 
like  the  other  Bible  writers,  and  like  the  Semitic 
race  in  general,  has  a  much  juster  sense  of  the  true 
scope  and  limits  of  diction  in  religious  deliverances 
than  wo  have.  He  uses  within  the  sphere  of  relig- 
ious emotion  expressions  which,  in  this  sphere, 
have  an  eloquence  and  a  propriety,  but  which  are 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  it  ami  made  into  formal  sci- 
entific propositions.  We  have  used  the  word  He- 
braize for  another  purpose,  —  to  denote  the  exclusive 
attention  to  the  moral  side  of  our  nature,  to  con- 
science, and  to  doing  rather  than  knowing ;  so,  to 
describe  the  vivid  and  figured  way  in  wnicb  St. 
Paul,  within  the  sphere  of  religious  emotion,  uses 
word.-,  without  carrying  them  outside  it,  we  will 
u.se  the  wurd  Orientalize.  When  Paul  says  :  "  God 
hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief  that  he  mifjJtt 
have  men.'y  u})on  all,"  he  Orientalizes ;  that  is,  he 
does  not  mean  to  assert  formally  that  God  acted 
with  this  Bet  design,  but,  being  full  of  the  happy 
and  divine  end  to  the  unbelief  spoken  of^  he,  bv  a 
vivid  and  striking  figure,  represents  the  unbelief 
as  actually  caused  with  a  view  to  this  end.  But 
when  the  Calvinists  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  wishing 
to  establish  tlxe  formal  proi»osition  that  faith  and 
all  saving  gifts  flow  from  election  and  nothing  else, 
quote  an  exnression  of  Paul's  similar  to  the  one  we 
have  quoted,  "  He  hath  chosen  us,"  they  say,  not 
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because  we  were,  bnt  *'  that  we  might  bo  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him,"  they  go  quite  wide  of 
the  mark,  from  not  perceiving  that  what  the  apostle 
used  as  a.  vivid  figure  of  rhetoric,  they  arc  using  as 
a  formal  scientific  proposition. 

When  Paul  Orientalizes,  the  fault  is  not  with 
him  when  he  is  misunderstood,  but  Avith  tlic  prosaic 
and  unintelligent  Avestern  readers  who  have   not 
enough  tact  for  style  to  comprehend  his  mode  of 
expression.    But  he  also  Judaizes ;  and  here  his 
liability  to  being  misunderstood  by  us  Avestem  peo- 
ple is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  defect  in  the  critical 
habit  of  himself  and  his  race.     A  Jew  liimself,  he 
uses  the  Jewish  Scriptm-es  in  a  Jew's  arbitrary  and 
uncritical  fashion,  as  if  they  had  a  talismanic  char- 
acter ;  as  if  for  a  doctrine,  however  true  in  itself, 
their  confirmation  was  still  necessary,  and  as  if 
this  confirmation  was  to  be  got  from  their  mere 
words  alone,  however  detached  from  the  sense  of 
their  context,  and  however  violently  allegorized  or 
otherwise  vrrested.     To  use  the  Bible  in  this  way, 
even  for  purposes  of  illustration,  is  often  an  inter- 
ruption to  tlie  argument,  a  fault  of  style  ;  to  use  it 
in  this  Avay  for  i-eal  proof  and  confirmation  is  a  fault 
of  reasoning.     An  example  of  the  first  fault  may 
be  seen  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  thmi  chapter ; 
the  apostle's  point  in  either  place  —  his  point  that 
faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  his  point  that  God's 
oracles  vv-erc  true  though  the  Jcavs  did  not  believe 
them  —  Avould  stand  much  clearer  Avithout   their 
scafl[bldLng  of  Bible  quotation.     An  instance  of  the 
second  fault  is  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  where  the  Biblical  argumentation 
by  which  the  apostle  seeks  to  prove  his  case  is  as 
unsound  as  his  case  itself  is  sound.     How  far  these 
faults  are  due  to  the  apostle  himself,  how  far  to  the 
requirements  of  those  for  AA'hom  he  wrote,  Ave  need 
not  noAv  investigate.    It  is  enough  that  he  undoubt- 
edly uses  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  this  arbitrary 
and  Jewish  way ;  and  thus  Puritanism,  which  has 
only  itself  to  blame  for  misunderstanding  him  when 
he  Orientalizes,  may  fairly  put   upon  the   apostle 
himself  some  of  its  blame  for  misunderstanding  him 
Avhen  he  Judaizes,  and  for  Judaizing  so  strenuously 
along  Avith  him. 

To  get,  therefore,  at  Avhat  Paul  really  thought 
and  meant  to  say,  it  is  necessai*y  for  us  modern  and 
westerii  people  to  translate  him.  And  not  as  Puri- 
tanism, which  has  merely  taken  liis  letter  and  re- 
cast it  in  the  formal  propositions  of  a  modern  sci- 
entific treatise ;  but  his  letter  itself  must  be  recast 
before  it  can  be  properly  conveyed  b^  such  jiroj)- 
ositions.  And  as  the  order  in  which,  in  any  series 
of  ideas,  the  ideas  come,  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  final  result,  and  as  Paul,  Avho  did  not  Avrite 
scientific  treatises,  but  had  alAvays  religious  edifi- 
cation in  direct  view,  never  set  out  his  doctrine 
Avith  a  design  of  e.\hibiting  it  as  a  scientific  Avhole, 
Ave  must  also  find  out  for  ourselves  the  order  iu 
which  Paul's  ideas  naturally  stand,  and  Uie  con- 
nection between  one  of  them  and  the  other,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  tlie  real  scheme  of  his  teacliing,  as  com- 
pared with  the  schemes  exhibited  by  Puritanism.  ^ 

We  remarked  how  what  sets  the  Calviuist  in 
motion  seems  to  be  the  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come ;  and  what  sets  the  Methodist  in  motion, 
the  desire  for  eternal  bliss.  What  is  it  which  sets 
Paul  in  motion  ?  It  is  the  impulse  Avhich  avo  have 
elsewhere  noted  as  the  master-impulse  of  Hebraism, 
—  the  desire  for  righteousness.  To  the  Hebrew, 
this  moral  order,  or  righteousness,  was  pre-eminent- 
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ly  the  universal  order,  the  law  of  God ;  and  God, 
tne  fountain  of  all  goodncFP,  was  pre-eminently  to 
him  the  jjivor  of  the  moral  law.  The  end  and  aim 
of  all  religion,  —  access  to  God,  —  the  sense  of 
harmony  with  the  universal  order,  —  the  partaking 
of  tljo  ilivine  nature,  —  that  our  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God,  —  that  wc  might  have  life  and 
have  it  more  abundantly,  —  meant,  lor  the  Hebrew, 
access  to  the  source  of  the  eternal  statutes  of  the 
moral  oitier  in  especial,  and  hannony  with  it.  It 
was  the  greatness  of  the  Hebrew  race  that  it  felt 
the  authority  of  this  order,  its  preciousness  and  its 
beneficence,  so  strongly.  "  The  law  of  thy  mouth 
is  better  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver."  It 
was  the  greatness  of  their  best  individuals  that  in 
them  this  feeling  was  incessantly  urgent  to  prove 
itself  in  the  only  sure  manner,- — in  action. 
"  Blessed  arc  they  who  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 
l-eej)  it."  "  If  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments."  "  Let  no  man  deceive  you,  he 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous." 

Wliat  distinguishes  Paul  is  both  his  conviction 
that  the  commandment  is  hoh',  and  just,  and  good  ; 
and  also  his  desire  to  ^ive  effect  to  the  command- 
ment, to  eMahlhk  it.  It  was  this  which  gave  him 
insight  to  see  that  there  could  be  no  radical  differ- 
ence in  respect  of  salvation  and  the  way  to  it  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile  :  "  Upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  worlccth  evil,  whoever  he  may  be,  tribulation 
and  anguish  ;  to  every  one  that  worketh  good,  glorj^, 
honor,  and  peace !  "  His  piercing  practical  relig- 
ious sense,  joined  to  his  aeep  intellectual  power, 
enabled  him  to  discern  and  follow  the  range  of  the 
commandment,  both  as  to  man's  actions  and  as  to 
his  heart  and  thoughts,  with  extraordinary  force 
and  closeness.  His  religion  had,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
preponderantly  mystic  side,  and  nothing  is  so  nat- 
lu-al  to  the  mystic  as  in  rich  single  words,  such  as 
faith,  light,  love,  to  sum  up  and  take  for  granted, 
without  specially  enumerating  them,  all  good  moral 
principles  and  habits ;  yet  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able in  Paul  than  the  frequent,  nay,  incessant  lists, 
in  the  most  particular  detail,  of  moral  habits  to  be 

f)arsued  or  avoided.  Lists  of  this  sort  might  in  a 
ess  sincere  and  profound  writer  be  formal  and 
wearisome  ;  but  to  no  attentive  reader  of  St.  Paul 
will  they  be  wearisome,  for  in  making  them  he 
touched  the  solid  ground  which  was  the  basis  of 
his  religion,  —  the  solid  ground  of  his  hearty  de- 
sire for  righteousness  and  of  liis  thorough  concep- 
tion of  it,  —  and  only  on  such  a  ground  wasVso 
strong  a  superstructure  possible.  Tlie  more  one 
studies  these  lists,  the  more  does  their  significance 
come  out.  To  illustrate  this,  let  any  one  go  through 
for  himself  the  enumeration,  too  long  tolx».  quoted 
here,  in  the  four  last  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  "  things  which  'arc 
not  convenient "  ;  or  let  him  merely  consider  with 
attention  this  catalogue,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Elpistle  to  the  Galatians,  of 
fruits  of  the  Sj)irit :  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, kindness,  goodness,  faith,  mildness,  selfKiontrol." 
The  man  who  wrote  with  this  searching  minute- 
ness knew  accurately  what  he  meant  by  sin  and 
righteousness,  and  did  not  use  these  words  at  ran- 
dom. Ilis  diligent  comprehensiveness  in  his  plan 
of  duties  is  only  less  admirabhi  than  liis  diligent 
sincerity.  Tlie  sterner  virtues  and  the  gentler,  his 
conscience  will  not  lot  him  rest  till  he  has  embraced 
them  all.  In  his  deep  resolve  "  to  make  out  by 
actual  trial  what  is  that  good  and  periect  and  ac- 
ceptable will   of  God,"  he  goes  back  upon  himself 


again  and  again,  he  marks  a  duty  at  ever)'  point 
of  our  nature,  and  at  points  the  most  opposite,  for 
fear  he  should  by  possibility  be  leaving  behind  him 
some  wcjikness  still  induls^ed,  some  subtle  prompt- 
ings to  evil  not  yet  brought  into  captivity. 

It  has  not  been  enough  remarked  how  this  incom- 
parable honofitv  and  depth  in  Paul's  love  of  right- 
eousness is  prouably  what  chiefly  explains  his  con- 
version. Most  men  have  the  defects,  as  the  saying 
is,  of  their  qualities  :  because  they  are  ardent  and 
severe  they  nave  no  sense  for  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness ;  l)ecaufe  they  are  sweet  and  gentle  they  have 
no  sense  for  severity  and  ardor.  A  Puritan  is  a 
Puritan,  and  a  man  of  feeling  is  a  man  of  feeling. 
But  with  Paul  the  very  same  fulness  of  moral  na- 
ture which  made  him  an  ardent  Pharisee,  "  as  con- 
cerning zeal,  persecuting  the  church,  touching  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless,  was 
so  large  that  it  carried  him  out  of  Pharisaism  and 
beyond  it,  when  once  he  found  how  much  needed 
doing  in  him  which  Pharisaism  could  not  do.  Every 
attentive  rcgarder  of  the  character  of  Paul,  not  only 
as  he  was  before  his  conversion  but  as  he  appears 
to  us  till  his  end,  must  have  been  struck  witli  two 
things :  one,  the  earnest  insistence  with  which  he 
recommends  "  bowels  of  mercies,"  as  he  calls  them, 
meekness,  humbleness  of  mind,  gentleness,  unweary- 
ing forbearance,  crowned  all  of  diem  with  that  emo- 
tion of  charity  "  which  is  the  bond  of  perfeetness  "  ; 
the  other,  the  force  with  which  he  dwells  on  the 
solidarity  (to  use  the  modem  phrase)  of  man,  —  the 
joint  interest,  that  is,  which  binds  humanity  to- 
gethef,  tlie  duty  of  respecting  every  one's  part  in 
It,  and  of  doing  justice  to  his  efforts  to  fulfil  that 
part.  Never  surely  did  such  a  controversialist,  such 
a  master  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  commend,  with 
such  manifest  sincerity  and  such  persuasive  emotion, 
the  qualities  of  meekness  and  gentleness  I  Never 
surclv  did  a  worker,  who  took  with  such  energy  his 
own  life,  and  who  was  so  born  to  preponderate  and 
predominate  in  whatever  line  he  took,  insist  so 
often  And  so  admirably  that  the  lines  of  other 
workers  Vere  just  as  good  as  his  own  !  At  no  time, 
perhaps,  did  Paul  arrive  at  practising  quite  perfect- 
ly what  he  iJius  preached ;  but  .thisojjjy  sets  in 
stronger  light  the  thorough  love  oftfighteousness 
which  made  fllm  seek  out,  and  put  so  prominently 
forward,  and  so  strive  to  make  himself  and  others 
fulfil,  parts  of  righteousness  which  do  not  force 
themselves  *on  the  common  conscience  like  the 
duties  of  soberness,  temperance,  and  activity,  and 
which  were  somewhat  alien,  certainly,  to  his  own 
particular  natufe.  Thert'fbre-we  cannot  but  believe 
that  into  this  spirit,  so  possessed  with  the  hunger 
and  thirst  for  righteousness,  and  precisely  iKscause 
it  was  so  i>osses8ed  by  it,  the  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Christ  which  brought  a  new  aliment  to  feed  this 
liunger  and  thirst  of  Christ,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  but  who  was  in  ever}-  one's  words  and  thoughts, 
—  the  Teacher  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
who  said  men  were  brothers  and  most  love  one  an- 
other, that  the  last  should  often  be  first,  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  dominion  and  lonlship  harl  nothing  in  them 
desirable,  and  that  we  must  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, —  sank  down  and  worked  thei*e  even  before 
Paul  ceased  to  persecute,  and  had  no  small  part  in 
getting  hiui  i*caay  for  the  crisis  of  his  conversion. 

Such  doctrines  offered  new  fields  of  righteous- 
ness to  the  eyes  of  this  indefatigable  explorer  of  it, 
and  enlarged  the  domain  of  duty  of  which  Phari- 
saism showed  him  only  a  portion.  Then,  afler  the 
satisfaction  thus  given  to  his  desire  tor  a  fiill  con- 
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ception  of  righteousness,  came  Christ's  injunctions 
to  make  clean  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside,  to 
beware  of  the  least  leaven  of  hypocrisy  and  self- 
flattery,  of  saying  and  not  doing;  —  and,  finally, 
the  injunction  to  feel,  after  doing  all  we  can,  that, 
as  compared  with  the  standard  of  perfection,  we 
are  still  unprofitable  servants.  These  teachings 
were,  to  a  man  like  Paul,  for  the  practice  of  right- 
eousness what  the  others  were  for  the  theory, — 
sympathetic  utterances,  which  made  the  inmost 
cliords  of  his  being  vibrate,  and  which  irresistibly 
drew  him  sooner  or  later  towards  their  utterer. 
Need  it  be  said  that  he  never  forgot  them,  and  that 
in  all  his  pages  they  have  left  Sieir  trace  ?  Is  it 
not  even  affecting  to  see,  how,  when  he  is  driven 
for  the  very  sake  of  righteousness  to  put  the  law  of 
righteousness  in  the  second  place,  and  to  seek  out- 
side the  law  itself  for  a  power  to  fulfil  the  law, 
how,  1  say,  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  his  one  sole  design  in  all  he  is  doing ; 
how  he  labors  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  misun- 
derstanding, and  to  show  that  he  is  only  leaving 
the  moral  law  for  a  moment  in  order  to  establish  it 
forevermore  victoriously.  "  Do  I  condemn  the 
law  ?  "  he  keeps  saying ;  "  do  I  forget  that  the  com- 
mandment is  holy,  just,  and  good  ?  Because  we 
are  no  longer  under  the  law,  are  we  to  sin  ?  Am  1 
seeking  to  make  the  course  of  my  life  and  yours 
other  than  a  service  and  an  obedience  ? "  This 
man,  out  of  whom  an  astounding  criticism  has  de- 
duced Antinomianism,  is  in  truth  so  possessed  with 
horror  of  Antinomianism,  that  he  goes  to  grace  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  extirpating  it,  and  even  then 
cannot  rest  without  perpetually  telling  us  why  he 
is  gone  there.  This  man,  whom  Calvin  and  Luther 
and  their  followers  have  shut  up  into  the  two  scho- 
lastic doctrines  of  election  and  justification,  would 
have  said,  could  we  hear  him,  just  what  he  said 
about  circumcision  and  imcircumcision  in  his  own 
day :  "  Election  is  nothing,  and  justification  is 
nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of 
God." 

This  foremost  place  which  righteousness  takes  in 
the  order  of  St.  Jraul's  ideas  makes  a  signal  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Puritanism.  Puritanism,  as 
we  have  said,  finds  its  starting-point  either  in  the 
desire  to  flee  from  eternal  wrath  or  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  eternal  bliss.  Puritanism  has  learned  fi:om 
revelation,  as  it  says,  a  particular  history  of  the 
first  man's  fall,  of  mankind  being  under  a  curse, 
of  certain  contracts  having  been  passed  concerning 
mankind  in  the  Council  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  sub- 
stance of  those  contracts,  and  of  man's  position  un- 
der them.  The  mreat  concern  of  Puritanism  is  with 
the  operation  of  those  contracts  on  man's  condition ; 
its  leading  thought,  if  it  is  a  Puritanism  of  a  gloomy 
turn,  is  ot  awe  and  fear  caused  by  the  threatening 
aspect  of  man's  condition  under  these  contracts ;  if 
of  a  cheerful  turn,  of  gratitude  and  hope  caused  by 
the  favorable  aspect  of  it.  But  in  either  case,  fore- 
gone events,  the  covenant  passed,  what  God  has 
done  and  does,  is  the  great  matter ;  what  there  is 
left  for  man  to  do,  the  human  work  of  righteous- 
ness, is  secondary,  and  comes  in  but  to  attest  and 
confirm  our  assurance  of  what  God  has  done  for  us. 
We  have  seen  this  in  Wesley's  words  already  quot- 
ed ;  the  first  thing  for  a  man  is  to  be  justified  and 
sanctified,  and  to  have  the  assurance  that,  without 
seeking  it  by  works,  he  is  justifies!  and  sanctified  ; 
then  the  desire  and  works  of  ri<.rhteousne88  follow 
as  a  proper  result  of  this  condition.  Still  more 
does  Calvinism  make  man's  desire  and  works  of 


righteousness  mere  evidences  and  benefits  of  more 
important  things ;  the  desire  to  work  righteousness 
is  among  the  saving  graces  applied  by  the  lIol\- 
Spirit  to  the  elect,  and  the  last  of  those  graces. 
Denique,  says  the  Synod  of  Dort,  last  of  all,  after 
faith  in  the  promises  and  after  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  comes,  to  establish  our  assurance,  a  clear 
conscience  and  righteousness.  It  is  manifest  how 
unlike  is  this  order  of  ideas  to  Paul's  order,  who 
starts  with  the  thought  of  righteousness,  and  builds 
upon  that  thought  his  whole  system. 

But  this  difference  constitutes  from  the  very  out- 
set an  immense  scientific  superiority  for  the  scheme 
of  Paul.  Hope  and  fear  are  elements  of  human  na- 
ture like  the  love  of  right,  but  they  are  far  blinder 
and  less  scientific  elements  of  it.  "  The  Bible  is 
a  divine  revelation  ;  the  Bible  declares  certain 
things ;  the  things  it  thus  declares  move  our  hopes 
and  fears  " ;  —  this  is  the  line  of  thought  followed 
by  Puritanism.  But  what  science  pursues  is  a 
more  satisfying,  rational  conception  of  things  than 
we  had  before ;  what  fails  to  give  this,  what  gives 
the  contnuy  of  this,  may  indeed  be  of  a  nature  to 
move  hope  and  fear,  but  is  to  science  of  none  the 
more  value  on  that  account.  Instead  of  covering 
the  scientific  inadequacy  of  a  conception  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  revelation,  science  rather  proves  the  au- 
thority of  a  revelation  by  the  scientific  adequacy  of 
the  conceptions  given  in  it,  and  limits  the  sphere  of 
that  authority  to  the  sphere  of  that  adequacy. 
The  more  an  alleged  revelation  seems  to  contain 
precious  and  striking  things,  tlie  more  will  science 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  any  deduc- 
tion which  draws  from  it,  within  the  sphere  of 
these  things,  a  conception  which  rationally  is  not 
satisfying.  That  the  scheme  of  Puritanism  is  ra- 
tionally so  little  satisfying  inclines  science,  not  to 
take  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  really  in  the  Bible.  The  first  appeal 
which  this  scheme,  having  begun  outside  the  sphei-e 
of  reality  and  experience,  makes  in  the  sphere  of 
reality  and  experience,  —  its  first  appeal,  therefore, 
to  science  —  the  appeal  to  the  witness  of  human 
hope  and  fear,  does  not  much  mend  matters ;  for 
science  knows  that  numberless  conceptions  not  ra- 
tionally satisfying  arc  yet  the  ground  of  hope  and 
fear.  Paul  docs  not  begin  outside  the  sphere  of 
science ;  he  begins  with  an  appeal  to  reality  and 
experience.  And  the  apjieal  here  with  which  he 
commences  has,  for  science,  undoubted  force  and 
importance ;  for  he  appeals  to  a  rational  concej)- 
tion  which  is  a  part,  and  perhaps  Uie  chief  part,  of 
our  experience  ;  the  conception  of  the  law  of  i-ight- 
eousnc^s,  the  very  law  and  ground  of  human  na- 
ture, so  far  as  this  nature  is  moral.  Things  as  tliey 
truly  are  —  facts  —  are  tlie  object-matter  of  science ; 
and  the  moral  law  in  human  nature  is  among  the 
greatest  of  facts. 

If  I  were  not  afi'aid  of  intruding  upon  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's province,  I  might  point  out  the  witness  which 
etymology  itself  bears  to  this  law  as  a  prime  ele- 
ment ancl  clew  in  man's  constitution.  Our  word 
righteousness  means  going  straight,  going  the  way 
we  are  meant  to  go ;  there  are  languages  in  whicn 
the  word  way  or  poad  is  also  the  word  for  right  rea- 
son and  duty  ;  the  Greek  word  for  justice  and  right- 
eousness has  for  its  foundation,  probably,  the  idea 
of  describing  a  certain  line,  following  a  certain 
necessary  orbit.  But  for  those  fanciful  helps  there 
is  no  need.  When  Paul  starts  witli  affirming  tlie 
grandeur  and  necessity  of  the  law  of  righteousness, 
science  has  no  difficulty  in  going  along  witli  him. 
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When  he  fixes  iHs  man's  right  aim,  "  love,  jov, 
peace,  long-sufftTin",  kindness,  goodness,  faitn, 
mildness,  self-control,"  he  ajjin-als  lor  witness  to 
the  truth  of  what  he  says  to  an  experience  too  inti- 
mate to  need  illustration  or  argument.  Tlie  best 
confirmation  of  the  scientific  validity  of  the  impor- 
tance which  Paul  thus  attaches  to  the  law  of  right- 
eousness, God's  moral  law,  the  law  of  reasen  and 
conscience,  is  to  be  found  in  its  agreement  with  the 
imiK)rtance  attached  to  this  law  by  teachers  the 
most  unlike  him ;  since  in  the  eye  of  science  an  ex- 
perience gains  as  much  by  having  universality,  as 
in  the  eye  of  religion  it  seems  to  gain  by  having 
uniqueness.  "  Would  you  know,"  says  Epictetus, 
"  the  means  to  jMjrfection  which  Socrates  followed  ? 
they  were  these  :  in  every  single  matter  which  came 
before  him  he  made  the  rule  of  reason  and  conscience 
his  one  rule  to  follow."  Such  was  precisely  the  aim 
of  Paul  also;  it  is  an  aim  to  which  science  does 
homage  as  a  satisfying  rational  conception.  And 
to  this  aim  hope  and  fear  properly  attach  them- 
selves ;  for  on  our  following  tne  clew  of  moral  order, 
or  losing  it,  depend  our  happiness  or  misery,  —  our 
life  or  death  in  the  true  sense  of  those  words,  our 
harmony  with  the  universal  order  or  our  dishar- 
mony with  it,  our  partaking,  as  St.  Paul  says,  of 
the  wrath  of  God  or  of  the  glory  of  God.  So  that 
looking  to  this  clew,  and  fearing  to  lose  hold  on  it, 
we  may  tnily  say  with  the  author  of  the.  "  Imita- 
tion " :  Omnia  vanitas,  prater  auiare  Deum,  et  Uli 
soli  servire. 

But  to  serv-e  God,  to  follow  that  central  clew  in 
our  moral  being  which  unites  us  to  the  universal 
order,  is  no  easy  task ;  and  here  again  we  are  on 
the  most  sure  ground  of  experience  and  psychology. 
In  some  way  or  other,  says  Bishop  Wilson,  every 
man  is  conscious  of  an  opposition  in  him  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Video  meliora  prohoijue, 
tieteriora  aer^uor,  say  the  thousand  times  quoted 
lines  of  the  Roman  poet.  The  philosophical  ex- 
planation of  this  conflict  does  not  indeed  attribute, 
like  the  Manicha?an  fancy,  any  inherent  evil  to  tlie 
flesh  and  its  workings ;  all  the  forces  and  tenden- 
cies in  us  are,  like  our  proper  central  moral  ten- 
dency the  desire  of  righteousness,  in  themselves 
beneficent ;  but  they  require  to  be  harmonized  with 
this  tendency,  because  this  aims  directly  at  our 
total  welfare,  our  harmony  with  the  law  of  our  na- 
ture and  the  law  of  God,  and  derives  thence  a  pre- 
eminence and  a  right  to  moderate.  But  though 
not  evil  in  themselves,  the  evil  which  flows  from 
these  workings  is  undeniable.  The  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  the  law  in  our  members,  passion,  according  to 
the  Greek  word  used  by  Paul,  inordinate  affection, 
according  to  the  admirable  rendering  of  Paul's 
Greek  word  in  our  English  Bible,  take  naturally  no 
account  of  anything  but  themselves;  this  arbitrary 
and  unregulated  action  of  theirs  can  produce  only 
confusion  and  misery.  ITie  spirit,  the  law  of  our 
mind,  takes  account  of  the  universal  order,  the  will 
of  God,  and  is  indeed  the  voice  of  that  order  ex- 
pressing itself  in  us.  Paul  talks  of  a  man  sowing 
to  /lis  flesh,  because  each  of  us  has  of  his  own  this 
individual  body,  tliis  congeries  of  flesh  and  bones, 
blood  and  nerves,  different  from  that  of  every  one 
else,  and  with  desires  and  impulses  driving  each  of 
us  his  own  separate  way ;  and  he  says  that  a  man 
who  sows  to  this  sows  to  a  thousand  tyrants,  and 
can  reap  no  worthy  harvest.  But  he  talks  of  sow- 
ing to  the  s])irit,  because  there  is  one  central  ten- 
dency, which  for  us  and  for  all  men  is  the  law  of 
our  beinj';  and  through  reason  and  riirhteousness 


we  move  in  the  universal  order  and  with  it.  In 
this  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  is  our  peace  and 
happiness. 

But  how  to  find  the  energy  and  power  to  bring 
all  these  self-seeking  tendencies  of  the  flesh,  these 
multitudinous,  swarming,  ea<jer,  and  incessant  im- 

Sul.-es,  into  obedience  to  the  central  tendency  ? 
lei-e  commanding  and  forbidding  is  of  no  avail,  and 
only  irritates  opposition  in  the  desires  it  trits  to 
control.  It  even  enlarges  their  power,  because  it 
makes  us  feel  our  impotence;  and  the  confusion 
caused  by  their  ungoverned  working  is  increased 
by  our  being  filled  with  a  deepened  sense  of  di.-har- 
monv,  remorse,  and  dismay.  "  I  was  alive  without 
the  law  once,"  says  Paul ;  the  natural  play  of  all 
the  forces  and  desires  in  me  went  on  smoothly 
enough  so  long  as  I  did  not  attempt  to  introduce 
order  and  regulation  among  them.  Tliat  natural 
law  of  reason  and  conscience  which  all  men  have, 
was  sufficient  by  itself  to  produce  a  consciousness 
of  rebellion  and  disquietude.  Matters  became  only 
worse  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
offspring  of  a  moral  sense  keener  and  stricter  than 
that  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  Its  very  stringency 
increased  the  feeling  of  dismay  and  helplessness ; 
it  set  forth  the  law  of  righteousness  clearly,  yet  did 
not  supply  any  sufficient  power  to  keep  it.  Neither 
the  law  of  nature  nor  the  law  of  Moses  availed  to 
bind  men  to  righteousness.  So  we  come  to  the 
word  which  is  the  governing  word  of  tlic  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  —  the  word  all.  As  the  word  right- 
eousness is  the  governing  word  of  St.  Paul's  entire 
mind  arid  life,  so  the  word  all  is  the  governing  word 
of  this  his  chief  epistle.  ''All  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  All  do  what  they 
would  not,  and  do  not  what  they  would ;  all  feel 
themselves  enslaved,  impotent,  and  miserable.  "  O 
v/retched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ?  " 

Hitherto,  we  have  followed  Paul  in  the  sphere  of 
morals ;  we  have  now  come  with  him  to  the  point 
v/hcrohe  enters  the  sphere  of  religion.  Religion  is 
that  which  binds  and  holds  us  to  the  practices  of 
righteousness.  We  have  accompanied  Paul,  and 
found  him  always  treading  solid  ground,  till  he  is 
brought  to  straits  where  a  binding  and  holding  power 
of  this  kind  is  necessary.  Here  is  the  critical  point 
for  the  scientific  worth  of  his  doctrine.  "  Now  at 
last,"  cries  Puritanism,  "  the  great  apostle  is  about 
to  become  even  as  one  of  us ;  there  is  no  Issue  for 
him  now,  but  the  issue  we  have  always  declared  he 
finds.  He  has  recourse  to  our  theurgy  of  election, 
substitution,  vicarious  satisfaction,  and  imputed 
righteousness."  We  will  proceed  to  show  that 
Paul  has  recourse  to  nothing  of  the  kind. 


SERVED  OUT. 

In  the  year  183-  there  lived  at  Bordeaux  the 
last  —  or  one  of  the  last  —  of  a  long  line  of  scoun- 
drels who  hatl  made  tliat  part  of  France  infamous 
(to  our  ideas)  by  a  succession  of  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders, committed  under  the  sanction  of  what  people 
were  pleased  U)  call  the  Code  of  Honor.     This  was 

a  certain  Cointe  de  V ,  a  man  of  great  physical 

strength,  imperturbable  sanrjfroid,  and  relentless 
cruelty.  Not  a  bad  sort  of  companion,  as  some 
said,  when  the  fit  —  the  duelling  nt  —  was  not  on 
him ;  but  this  came  on  once  in  about  every  six 
months,  and  then  he  must  have  blood,  it  mattered 
little  whose.    He  had  killed  and  maimed  boys  of 
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aLxtcen,  fathers  of  families,  military  officers,  jour- 
nalists, advocates,  peaceful  coiintrj-  gentlemen.  The 
cause  of  (juarrel  was  of  no  ini[X)rtance  ;  if  one  did 
not  present  itself  readily,  he  made  one ;  always 
contrivin;^;  that,  according!;  to  the  code  aforesaid,  he 
should  be  the  insulted  party,  thus  having  the  choice 
of  weapons;  and  he  was  deadly  with  the  small- 
sword. It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  a  state  of 
society  in  which  such  a  ^vild  beast  could  be  permit- 
ted to  go  at  large ;  but  we  know  it  to  be  historically 
true  that  such  creatures  were  endured  in  France ; 
just  as  we  are  assured  that  there  were  at  one  time 
wolves  in  Yorkshire ;  only  the  less  noisome  vermin 
had  a  harder  time  of  it  as  civilization  progressed 
than  r.as  dealt  out  to  the  human  brute. 

The  latest  exploit  of  the  Comte  de  V pre- 
vious to  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell  was  to  goad  a 
poor  young  student  into  a  cliallenge  ;  and  when  it 
was  represented  to  him  that  the  boy  had  never  held 
a  sword  in  his  life,  so  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  use 
pistols,  he  replied,  that  "  fools  sometimes  made  mis- 
takes with  pistols,"  and  the  next  morning  ran  him 
through  the  lungs.  The  evil  fit  was  on  him ;  but 
the  blood  thus  shed  quieted  him  for  another  half- 
year,  and  rather  more,  for  public  opinion  was  unfa^ 
vorable,  and  the  air  of  Bordeaux  became  too  warm 
for  him. 

But  the  scandal  blew  over  after  a  time,  and  he 
came  back  to  his  old  haunts,  one  of  which  was  a 
cafe  by  the  river-side,  where  many  used  to  spend 
their  Sunday.  Into  the  little  garden  of  this  estab- 
lishment our  wolf  swaggered  one  fine  summer  af- 
ternoon, with  the  heavy  dark  look  and  nervous 
twitclung  of  the  hands  which  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  hira  knew  well  meant  mischief.  The 
evil  fit  was  on  him ;  consequently  he  found  himself 
the  centre  of  a  circle  which  expanded  as  he  went 
on.  This  did  not  displease  him.  He  liked  to  be 
feared.  He  knew  he  could  make  a  quarrel  when 
he  chose,  so  he  looked  around  for  a  victim. 

At  a  table  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
eat  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  middle 
height,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  which  at 
first  struck  one  as  mild  and  ^ood-humored.  He 
was  engaged  reading  a  journal  which  spemed  "to 
interest  him,  and  eatinnj  strawberries,  an  occupa- 
tion which  does  not  call  forth  any  latent  strength 
of  character.  Above  all,  he  was  profoundly  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  M.  le  Comte  de  V , 

and  continued  eating  his  strawberries  and  reading 
his  paper  as  though  no  wolf  were  in  that  pleasant 
fold. 

As  the  Count  approached  this  table,  it  became 
sufiiciently  well  known  whom  he  was  about  to 
honor  with  his  insolence ;  and  the  circle  narrowed 
aorain  to  see  the  play.  It  is  not  bad  sport,  with 
sDiiif  of  us,  to  see  a  fellow-creature  baited,  —  espe- 
cially when  we  ax'C  out  of  danger  oiu-sclves. 

The  strawberrj'-eater's  costume  was  not  such  as 
was  ordinarily  worn  in  France  at  that  time,  and 
he  had  a  curious  hat,  which  —  the  weather  being 
warm  — he  had  placed  on  the  table  by  his  side. 
*'  lie  is  a  foreigner,"  whispered  some  in  the  dress- 
circle.  "  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  Monsieur  le 
Comte." 

Monsieur  le  Comte  seated  himself  at  the  table 
opposite  the  unconscious  stranger,  and  called 
loudly,  "  Garden  I  " 

"  Gar9on,"  he  said,  when  that  functionary  ap- 
peared, "  tdce  me  away  that  nasty  thing  I "  point- 
ing to  the  hat  afwesaid. 

Now  the  stranger's  elbow,  as  he  read  his  joiimal. 


was  on  the  brim  of  the  "  nasty  thing,"  which  was  a 
very  good  hat,  but  of  Britidi  form  and  make.  Tlie 
gar<;on  was  embarrassed. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ? "  thundered  *iie  Count. 
"  Take  me  tliat  thing  away  !  No  one  has  a  right 
to  place  his  hat  on  the  table." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  strawberry-eater, 
politely,  placing  the  offending  article  on  lus  head, 
and  drawing  his  chair  a  little  aside  ;  "  I  will  make 
room  for  Monsieur." 

Tlie  gar9on  was  about  to  retire  well  satisfied, 
when  the  bully  called  after  him,  — . 

"  Have  I  not  commanded  you  to  take  that  thing 
which  auuOTS  me  away  ?  " 

"  But,  Monsieiu"  le  Comte,  tlie  gentleman  has 
covered  himself." 

"  What  does  that  matter  to  me  ?  " 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  it  is  impossible." 

"  What  is  impossible  ?  " 

"  That  I  should  take  the  gentleman's  hat." 

"  By  no  means,"  observed  the  stranger,  uncover- 
ing again.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  carry  my  hat  to  the 
lady  at  the  counter ;  and  ask  her,  on  my  behalf,  to 
do  me  tlie  favor  to  accept  charge  of  it  for  the  pres- 
ent." 

"You  speak  French  passably  well  for  a  for- 
eigner," said  the  bully,  stretching  his  arms  over  the 
table,  and  looking  his  neighbor  full  in  the  face,  — 
a  titter  of  contempt  going  round  tlie  circle. 

"  I  am  not  a  foreigner,  Monsieur." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

"  So  am  I." 

"  May  one,  without  indiscretion,  inquire  why  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Because,  if  I  were  a  Ibreigner,  I 
should  be  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  a  compatriot 
behave  himself  very  rudely." 

"  Meaning  me  ?  " 

"  Meaning,  precisely,  vou." 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  asked  the  Count, 
half  turning  his  back  upon  him,  and  facing  the 
lookers-on,  as  much  as  to  say, "  Now  obsei-ve  how  I 
will  crush  this  poor  creature." 

"Monsieur,"  replied  the  strawberrj^-eater,  with 
perfect  politeness  in  his  tone,  "  I  hare  the  honor 
uot  to  know  you." 

"  Death  of  my  life !    I  am  the  Comte  de  V ." 

The  strawberrj-eater  looked  up,  and  the  easy, 
good-natured  face  was  gone.  In  its  place  was  one 
with  two  gray  eyes  which  flashed  like  fu*e,  and  a 
mouth  that  set  itself  very  firmly. 

"  The  Comte  de  V ,"  he  repeated  in  a  low 

voice. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur.  And  what  have  you  to  say 
against  him  ?  " 

"  I  ?     O  nothing." 

"  That  may  be  well  for  vou." 

"  But  there  are  those  wto  say  he  is  a  coward." 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  the  bully,  starting  to  his 
feet.  "  Monsieur  will  find  me  in  two  hours  at  this 
address,"  flinging  him  a  card. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  seek  Monsieur  le 
Comte,"  replied  the  strawberry-cater,  calmly  tear- 
ing the  card  in  two. 

"  Then  I  shall  say  of  Monsieur  what  he,  permit- 
ting himself  to  lie,  said  just  now  of  me." 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  That  he  is  a  coward." 

"You  may  say  what  you  please.  Monsieur  le 
Comt<;.  Those  who  know  me  would  not  believe 
you,  and  those  who  do  not,  —  my  faith  !  what  care 
I  what  they  think  ?  " 

"  And  thou  —  thou  art  a  Frenchman  I  " 
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No  one  hul  a  Frenchman  coiild  hare  thrown  so 
mnch  disdain  as  he  did  into  the  "  thou." 

TTie  strawbcTiT-eatcr  made  no  reply,  but  turned 
his  head  and  called  "  Garcon  ! "  Tlie  j>oor  trem- 
bling creature  came  up  a<;ain,  wondering  what  new 
dilemma  was  preparoa  for  Ixim,  and  stood  quaking 
some  ten  yards  ofT 

"  (iar(;^on,"  said  tlic  stranger,  "is  there  a  room 
vacant  in  the  hotel  ?  " 

•'  AVithoiit  doubt.  Monsieur." 

"  A  large  one  ?  " 

"But  certainly.  They  are  all  large,  —  own 
apartments."  • 

"Then  engage  the  largest  for  me  for  to-dav, 
and  another  —  no  matter  what  —  for  Monsieur  Ic 
Comtt>." 

"  Monsieur,  I  give  my  own  orders  when  neces- 
sary," said  the  count,  loftily. 

"  I  thou;:ht  to  spare  yon  the  trouble.  Go,  if  you 
please,"  (this  to  the  waiter,)  "  and  prepare  my 
rooms." 

Then  the  strawberry-cater  returned  to  his  straw- 
berries. The  bullv  gnawed  his  lip.  lie  could  not 
make  head  or  tail  of  this  phlegmatic  opponent. 
The  circle  grew  a  little  wider,  for  a  horrid  idea  got 
abroad,  that  the  count  had  not  found  one  who  was 
likely  to  suit  him,  and  that  he  would  have  to  seek 
elsewhere  what  he  wanted. 

Tlie  murmur  that  went  round  roused  the  bully, 

"  Monsieur,"  he  hissed,  "  has  presumed  to  make 
use  of  a  word  which  amongft  men  of  honor  — " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"  Wliich  amongst  men  of  honor  —  " 

"  But  what  can  Monsieur  le  Coratc  possibly 
knoAv  what  is  felt  amongst  men  of  honor  ?  "  asked 
the  other,  with  a  shrug  of  incredulity. 

"  Will  you  fight  yourself  with  me,  or  will  you 
not  ?  "  roared  the  count,  goaded  to  furj'. 

"  Tf  Monsieur  le  Comte  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  accompany  me  to  the  apartment  which, 
no  doubt,  is  now  prepared  for  me,"  replied  the 
8tran:;er,  risinqr,  "  I  will  satisfy  him." 

"  Good,"  said  the  other,  kicking  down  his  chair ; 
"  I  am  with  you.  I  waive  the  usual  preliminaries. 
I  only  l)eg  to  observe  that  I  am  without  arms ;  but 
if  you  — " 

"  O,  don't  trouble  yourself  on  that  score,"  said 
the  stranger,  vnth  a  grim  smile.  "  If  you  are  not 
afiraid,  foflow  me." 

Tliis  he  said  in  a  Voice  sufficiently  loud  for  the 
nearest  to  hear,  and  the  circle  parted  right  and 
left,  like  ^tartled  sheep,  as  the  two  walked  towards 
the  house. 

Was  there  no  one  to  call  "  police,"  no  one  to  try 
and  prevent  what  to  all  j-eemed  imminent?  Not 
a  soul !  The  dreaded  duelist  had  his  evil  fit  on, 
and  every  one  breathed  freely  now  that  ho  knew 
the  victim  was  selected.  Moreover,  no  one  sup- 
posed it  would  end  there. 

Tlie  count  and  his  friend  (?)  were  ushered  into 
the  apartment  prepared  for  the  latter,  who.  as  soon 
as  the  garcon  had  left,  Utok  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  proceeded  to  move  the  fiu-niture,  so  as  to 
leave  the  room  free  for  what  was  to  follow,  —  the 
count  standin:;  with  folded  arms,  glaring  at  him, 
tbo  while.  The  decks  Ix'ing  cleared  for  action,  the 
>tr.i  er  locked  the  door,  phvced  the  key  on  the 
r.iaiU'  '-niece  behind  him,  and  said, — 

"  I   think   yon   might  have  helped  a  little ;  but 
never  mind.     Will  you  give  me  your  attention  for 
five  minutes  ?  " 
Perfectly." 


"  Tliank  you.  I  am,  as  I  have  told  you,  a 
Frenchman,  but  I  was  educated  in  England,  at  one 
of  her  famous  public  schools.  Had  1  been  sent  to 
one  of  our  own  Lyc(Ses,  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
Mined  more  book-knowledge ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  have 
Icai-ned  some  tilings  which  wc  do  not  teach,  and 
one  of  them  is,  not  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of 
any  man,  but  to  keep  my  own  head  with  my  own 
hands.  Do  you  understand  me.  Monsieur  le 
Comte?'' 

"  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  do." 

"  Ha !  Then  I  must  be  more  explicit.  I  learned, 
then,  that  one  who  takes  advantage  of  mere  brute 
strength  against  the  weak,  or  who,  practised  in  any- 
art,  compels  one  uni)ractised  in  it  to  contend  with 
him,  is  a  coward  and  a  knave.  Do  you  follow  mo 
now,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  " 

"  I  came  here,  Monsieur —  " 

"  Never  mind  for  what  you  came ;  be  content 
with  what  you  will  get.  For  example,  —  to  follow 
what  I  was  observing,  —  if  a  man  skilled  witli  the 
small-sword,  for  the  mere  vicious  love  of  quarrel- 
ling, goads  to  madness  a  boy  who  has  never  fenced 
in  his  life,  and  kills  him,  that  man  is  a  murderer ; 
and  more,  —  a  cowardly  murderer,  and  a  knavish." 

"  I  think  I  catch  your  meaning ;  but  ii*  you  have 
pistols  here  —  "  foamed  the  bul^-. 

"  I  do  not  come  to  eat  strawberries  with  pistols 
in  my  pocket,"  replied  the  other,  in  the  same  calm 
tone  he  had  used  throughout.  "  Allow  me  to  con- 
tinue. At  that  school  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
in  the  society  of  men  who  have  grown  out  of  it,  and 
others  where  the  same  habit  of  thought  prevails,  it 
would  be  considered  that  a  man  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  cowardice  and  knavery  as  I  have 
mentioned,  would  be  justly  punished  u,  some  day, 
he  should  be  paid  in  his  own  coin  by  meeting  some 
one  who  would  take  him  at  the  same  disadvantage 
as  he  placed  that  poor  boy  at." 

"  Our  seconds  shall  fix  your  own  weapons,  Mon- 
siem*,"  said  the  count ;  "  let  this  farce  end." 

"  Presently.  Those  gentlemen  whose  opinions 
I  now  venture  to  express,  not  having  that  craze 
for  blood  which  distinguishes  some,  —  who  have 
not  had  a  similar  enlightened  education,  —  would 
probably  think  that  such  a  coward  and  knave  as 
we  have  been  considering  would  best  meet  his 
deserts  by  receiving  a  humiliating  castigation  be- 
fitting his  knavery  and  his  cowardice." 

"  Ah  1  1  see  ;  1  have  a  lawyer  to  deal  with," 
sneered  the  count. 

"  Yes.  I  have  studied  a  little  law,  but  I  regret 
to  say  I  am  about  to  break  one  of  its  provisions." 

«  You  \*'ill  fight  me  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  At  the  school  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  I  learned,  amongst  other  things,  tlie  use  of 
my  hand.s ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  am  about  to 
give  you  as  soimd  a  thrashing  as  any  bully  ever 
got." 

"  You  would  take  advantage  of  your  skill  in  the 
box  ?  "  said  the  Count,  getting  a  httlc  pale. 

"  Exactly.  Just  as  you  took  advanta^  of  your 
skill  in  the  small-sword  with  poor  young  B ." 

"  But  it  is  dejrrading  —  brutal  I 

"  My  dear  Monsieur,  just  consider.  You  arc 
four  inches  taller  and  some  thirty  to  forty  kilo- 
grammes he  ivier  than  I  am.  I  have  seldom  seen 
so  fine  an  outside.  If  you  were  to  hit  me  a  good 
swinging  blow,  it  would  go  hard  with  me.     In  the 

same  way,  if  poor  young  B had  ^^ot  over  your 

guanl,  it  would  have  gone  hard*  with  you.     But, 
then,  1  shall  only  black  both  your  eyes,  and  per- 
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haps  deprive  you  of  a  tooth  or  so,  unhappily  in 
firont ;  whereas  you  killed  him." 

"  I  will  not  accept  this  barbarous  encounter." 
"  You  must ;  I  have  done  talking.  Would  you 
like  a  little  brandy  before  we  begin  ?  No  ?  Place 
yourself  on  guard,  then,  if  you  please.  When  I 
have  done  with  you,  and  you  are  fit  to  appear,  then 
you  shall  have  your  revenge,  —  even  with  the  small- 
sword, if  you  please.     At  present,  bully  —  coward 

—  knave,  take  that,  and  that,  and  that  I  " 

And  the  wiry  little  Anglo-Frank  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  the 
great  braggart  was  rendered  unpresentable  for 
many  a  long  day.  Thai  number  one  caused  him  to 
see  fitty  suns  beaming  in  the  firmament  with  his 
right  eye  ;  that  number  two  produced  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon with  his  left ;  that  number  three  obliged 
him  to  swallow  a  front  tooth,  and  to  observe  the 
ceiling  more  attentively  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 
And  when  one  or  two  other  thals  had  completely 
cowed  him,  and  he  threw  open  the  window  and 
called  for  help,  the  strawberry-eater  took  him  by 
the  neck  and  —  well,  another  and  lower  part,  and 
flung  him  out  of  it  on  to  the  flower-bed  below. 

The  strawberry-eater  remained  a  month  at  Bor- 
deaux to  fulfil  his  promise  of  giving  the  Count  his 
revenge.  But  then,  again,  the  bully  met  with  more 
than  his  match.  The  strawberry-eater  had  had 
Angelo  for  a  master  as  well  as  Owen  Swill,  and 
after  a  few  passes  the  Count,  who  was  too  eager  to 
kill  his  man,  felt  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  his 
right  shoulder.  The  seconds  interposed,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  affair.  It  was  his  last  duel. 
Some  one  produced  a  sketch  of  him  as  he  appeared 
being  thrown  out  of  the  hotel  window,  and  ridicule 

—  so  awful  to  a  Frenchman  —  rid  the  country  of 
him.  The  strawberry-eater  was  alive  when  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought,  and  is  the  only  man 
to  whom  the  above  facts  are  known  who  never  talks 
about  them. 
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WOMEN  AND  POLITICS. 

BY    THE    KEY.    CHARLES   KINGSLET. 

Somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
John  Knox,  who  did  more  than  any  man  to  mould 
the  thoughts  of  his  naticm,  —  and  indeed  of  our 
English  Puritans  likewise,  —  was  writing  a  little 
book  on  the  '•  Regiment  of  Women,"  in  which  he 
proved  woman,  on  account  of  her  natural  inferiority 
to  man,  unfit  to  rule. 

And  but  the  other  day,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who  has  done  more  than  any  man  to  mould  the 
thought  of  the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen,  has 
written  a  little  book  in  the  exactly  opposite  sense, 
on  "  The  Subjection  of  Women,"  in  wliich  he  proves 
woman,  on  account  of  her  natural  equality  with 
man,  to  be  fit  to  rule. 

Truly  "  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  round  its 
revenges."  To  this  jwint  the  reason  of  civilized 
nations  has  come,  or  at  least  is  coming  fast,  after 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  of  unreason,  and  of  a 
literature  of  unreason,  which  discoursed  gravely 
and  h^amedly  ol'  nuns  and  witches,  diysteria  and 
madness,  j)ersecution  and  torture,  and,  like  a  mad- 
man in  his  dreams,  built  up  by  irrefragable  logic 
a  whole  inverted  pyramid  of  seeming  truth  upon  a 
single  false  premise.  To  this  it  has  come,  after  long 
centuries  in  which  woman  was  regarded  by  celibate 
theologians  as  the,"  noxious  animal,"  the  temptress, 
the  source  of  earthly  misery,  which  derived  —  at 
least  in  one  case  —  "  femina  "  from  "  fe  "  faith,  and 


"  minus  "  less,  because  women  had  less  faitli  than 
men ;  which  represented  them  as  of  more  violent 
and  unbridled  animal  passions ;  which  explained 
learnedly  why  they  were  more  tempted  than  men 
to  heresy  and  witchcraft,  and  more  subject  (those 
especially  who  had  beautiful  hair)  to  the  attacks  of 
demons ;  and,  in  a  word,  regarded  them  as  a  neces- 
sary evil,  to  be  tolerated,  despised,  repressed,  and 
if  possible  shut  up  in  nunneries. 

Of  this  literature  of  celibate  unreason  those  who 
have  no  time  to  read  for  themselves  the  pages  of 
Sprenger,  Nic^r,  or  Delrio  the  Jesuit,  may  find  no- 
tices enough  in  Michelet  and  in  both  Mr.  Lecky's 
excellent  works.  They  may  find  enough  of  it  and 
to  spare,  also,  in  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly." He,  like  Knox  and  many  another  scholar 
of  tlie  sixteenth  and  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  unable  to  free  his  brain  alto- 
gether from  the  idola  specus  which  haunted  the  cell 
of  the  bookworm,  llie  poor  student,  knowing 
nothing  of  women,  save  from  books  or  from  contact 
with  the  most  debased,  repeated,  with  the  pruriency 
of  a  boy,  the  falsehoods  about  women  which,  armed 
with  the  authority  of  learned  doctors,  had  grown 
reverend  and  incontestable  with  age ;  and  even 
after  the  Reformation  more  than  one  witch-mania 

f)roved  that  the  corrupt  tree  had  vitality  enough 
eft  to  bring  forth  evil  truit. 

But  the  axe  had  been  laid  to  the  root  tliereof. 
The  later  witch-prosecutions  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared for  extent  and  atrocity  to  the  mediseval  ones ; 
and  first,  as  it  would  seem,  in  France,  and  gradu- 
ally in  other  European  countries,  the  old  contempt 
of  women  was  being  replaced  by  admiration  and 
trust  Such  examples  as  that  of  Marguerite  d'An- 
gouleme  did  much,  especially  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  science  as  well  as  Uie  Bible  was  opening 
men's  eyes  more  and  more  to  nature  and  to  fact. 
Good  little  Rondelet,  or  any  of  his  pupils,  would 
have  as  soon  thought  of  burning  a  woman  for  a 
witch  as  they  would  have  of  immuring  her  in  a 
nunnery. 

In  Scotland,  John  Knox's  book  came,  happily  for 
the  nation,  too  late.  The  woes  of  Mary  Stuart 
called  out  for  her  a  feeling  of  cliivalry  which  has 
done  much,  even  to  the  present  day,  to  elevate  the 
Scotch  character.  Meanwhile,  the  same  influences 
which  raised  the  position  of  women  among  the 
Reformed  in  France  raised  it  likewise  in  Scotland ; 
and  tliere  is  no  country  on  earth  in  wliich  wives 
and  mothers  have  been  more  honored,  and  more 
justly  honored,  for  two  centuries  and  more.  In 
England,  the  passionate  loyalty  with  which  Eliza- 
beth was  regarded,  at  least  during  the  latter  part 
of  her  reign,  scattered  to  the  winds  all  John  Knox's 
ai-guments  against  the  "  Regiment  of  Women  " ;  and 
a  literature  sprang  up  in  which  woman  was  set 
forth  no  longer  as  the  weakling  and  the  temptress, 
but  as  the  guide  and  the  inspircr  of  man.  What- 
ever traces  of  the  old  foul  leaven  may  be  found  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  or  Ben  Jonson, 
such  books  as  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Lilly's  Euphues, 
S|)enser's  Fairy  Queen,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Shakespeare's  f*lay8,  place  the  conception  of  woman 
and  of  the  rights  of  woman  on  a  vantJige-ground 
from  which  I  believe  it  can  never  permanently  fall 
again,  —  at  least  until  (which  God  forbid)  true 
manhood  has  died  out  of  England.  To  a  boy 
whose  notions  of  his  duty  to  woman  had  been 
formed,  not  on  Horace  and  Juvenal,  but  on  Spen- 
ser and  Shakespeare,  —  as  I  trust  they  will  be  some 
day   in   every  public   school,  —  Mr.  John    Stuart 
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Mill's  new  book  would  seem  little  more  than  a  text- 
book of  truths  which  had  been  familiar  and  natural 
to  hiiu  ever  s:ince  he  first  stood  by  his  mother's 
knee. 

I  say  this  not  in  depreciation  of  Mr.  Mill's  book. 
I  mean  it  for  the  very  highest  praise.  M.  Agaesiz 
says  somewhere  that  every  great  scientific  truth 
must  go  through  three  stages  of  public  opinion. 
Men  will  say  ot  it,  first,  that  it  is  not  true ;  next, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  religion ;  and  lastly,  that  every 
one  knew  it  already.  The  last  assertion  of  the 
three  is  often  more  than  half  true.  Jn  many  cases 
every  one  ought  to  have  known  the  truth  already, 
if  they  had  but  used  tlieir  common  sense.  The 
great  antiquity  of  the  earth  is  a  case  in  point. 
Forty  years  ago  it  was  still  untrue  ;  fivc-and-twenty 
years  ago  it  was  still  contrary  to  religion.  Now 
every  child  who  uses  his  common  sense  can  see, 
from  looking  at  the  rocks  and  stones  about  him, 
that  the  earth  is  many  thousand,  it  may  be  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old ;  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  now  in  making  him  convince  himself,  by 
his  own  eyes  and  his  own  reason,  of  the  most  pro- 
digious facts  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

And  so  it  ought  to  be  with  the  truths  which  Mr. 
Mill  has  set  forth.  If  the  minds  of  lads  can  but  be 
kept  clear  of  Pagan  brutalities  and  mediasval  super- 
stitions, and  fed  instead  on  the  soundest  and  noblest 
of  our  J^nglish  literature,  Mr.  Mill's  creed  about  wo- 
men will,  I  verily  believe,  seem  to  them  as  one 
which  they  have  always  held  by  instinct ;  as  a  natu- 
ral deduction  from  their  own  intercourse  with  their 
mothers,  their  aimts,  their  sisters;  and  thus  Mr. 
Mill's  book  may  achieve  the  highest  triumph  of 
which  such  a  book  is  capable ;  namely,  that  years 
hence  young  men  will  not  care  to  read  it,  because 
tlxev  take  it  all  for  granted. 

There  are  those  who  for  years  past  have  held 
opinions  concerning  women  identical  with  those  of 
Mr.  Mill.  They  thought  it  best,  however,  to  keep 
tliem  to  themselves,  trusting  to  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying,  "  Run  not  round  after  the  world.  If 
you  stand  still  long  enough,  the  world  will  ccme 
round  to  you."  And  the  world  seems  now  to  be 
coming  round  very  fast  towards  their  standing- 
point  ;  and  that  not  from  theory,  but  from  experi- 
ence. As  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  girls  when 
competing  with  boys  (and  I  may  add  as  to  the 
prudence  of  educating  bovs  and  girls  together),  the 
experience  of  those  who  for  twenty  years  past  have 
kept  up  mixed  schools,  in  which  the  farmer's 
daughter  has  sat  on  the  same  bench  with  the  la- 
borer's son,  has  been  corroborated  by  all  who  have 
tried  mixed  classes,  or  have,  like  the  Cambridge 
local  examiners,  applied  to  the  powers  of  girls  the 
same  tests  as  they  applied  to  boys ;  and  still  more 
Btrikinglv  by  the  results  of  admitting  women  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  in  Ireland,  where  young 
ladies  have  repeatedly  carried  off  prizes  lor  scien- 
tific knowledge  against  young  men  who  have  proved 
themselves,  by  subsequent  success,  in  life  to  have 
been  fonnidable  rivals.  On  every  side  the  convic- 
tion seems  growing  (a  conviction  which  any  man 
might  have  arrived  at  for  himself  long  ago,  if  he 
would  have  taken  the  ti-ouble  to  compare  the  pow- 
ers of  his  own  daughters  with  those  of  his  sons), 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  kind,  and  probably 
none  in  degree,  between  the  intellect  of  a  woman 
and  that  of  a  man  ;  and  those  who  will  not  as  yet 
assent  to  this  are  growing  more  willing  to  nllow 
fresh  experiments  on  the  question,  and  to  confess 
that,  after  all  (as  Mr.  Fitch  well  says  in  his  report 


to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission),  "  The  true 
measure  of  a  woman's  right  is  her  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving it,  and  not  any  theories  of  ours  as  to  what 
she  is  fit  for,  or  what  use  she  is  likely  to  make  of 
it." 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  most  important  concession. 
For  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  true  of  woman's  capacity 
for  learning,  it  ought  to  be  —  and  I  believe  will  be 
—  allowed  to  be  true  of  all  her  other  capacities 
whatsoever.  From  which  fresh  concession  results 
will  follow,  startling  no  doubt  to  those  who  fancy 
that  the  world  always  was,  and  always  will  be, 
what  it  was  yesterday  and  to^ay  ;  but  results 
which  some  who  have  contemplated  them  steadily 
and  silently  for  years  past,  have  learnt  to  look  at 
not  with  fear  and  confusion,  but  with  earnest  long- 
ing and  liigh  hope. 

Ilowever  startling  these  results  may  be,  it  is 
certain  from  the  books,  the  names  whereof  head 
this  article,  that  some  who  desire  their  fulfilment 
are  no  mere  fanatics  or  dreamers.  They  evince, 
without  exception,  that  moderation  which  is  a  proof 
of  true  earnestness.  Mr.  Mill's  book  it  is  almost  an 
impertinence  in  me  to  praise.  I  shall  not  review  it 
in  detail.  It  is  known,  I  presume,  to  every  reader 
of  this  Magazine,  either  by  itself  or  reviews ;  but 
let  me  remind  those  who  only  know  the  book 
through  reviews,  that  those  reviews  (however  able 
or  fair)  are  most  probably  writtea  by  men  of  infe- 
rior intellect  to  Mr.  Mill,  and  by  men  who  have  not 
thought  over  the  subject  as  long  and  as  deeply  as 
he  has  done ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  they  wish  to 
know  what  Mr.  Mill  thinks,  it  would  be  wisest  for 
them  to  read  Mr.  Mill  himself,  —  a  truism  which 
(in  these  days  of  second-hand  knowledge)  will  apply 
to  a  good  many  books  beside.  But  if  they  still 
fancy  that  the  advocates  of  "  Woman's  Rights  "  in 
England  are  of  the  same  temper  as  certain  female 
clubbists  in  America,  with  whose  sayings  and  do- 
ings the  public  has  been  amused  or  shocked,  then  I 
beg  them  to  peruse  the  article  on  the  "  Social  Posi- 
tion of  Women,"  by  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear ;  to  find  any 
fault  with  it  they  can;  a"nd  after  that,  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  reprinted  (as  it  ought 
to  be)  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  circulated 
among  the  working-men  of  Britain,  to  remind  them 
that  uieir  duty  toward  woman  coincides  (as  do  all 
human  duties)  with  their  own  palpable  interest.  I 
beg  also  attention  to  Dr.  Hodgson's  little  book, 
"  Lectures  on  the  Education  of  Girls,  and  Employ- 
ment of  Women  "  ;  and  not  only  to  the  text,  but  to 
the  valuable  notes  and  references  which  accompany 
them.  Or  if  any  one  wish  to  ascertain  the  temper, 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  ladies  who 
are  foremost  in  this  movement,  let  them  read,  as 
specimens  of  two  different  stvles,  the  Introduction 
to  "  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Culture,"  by 
Mrs.  Butler,  and  the  article  on  "  Female  Suffrage  " 
by  Miss  Wedgwood,  at  jjage  247.  I  only  ask  that 
these  two  articles  should  be  judged  on  their  own 
merits,  —  the  fact  that  they  are  written  by  women 
being  ignored  meanwhile.  After  that  has  been 
done,  it  may  be  but  just  and  right  for  the  man  who 
has  read  them  to  ask  himself  (especially  if  he  has 
hail  a  mother)  whether  women  who  can  so  think  and 
write  have  not  a  right  to  speak,  and  a  right  to  be 
heartl  when  they  speak,  of  a  subject  with  which 
they  must  be  better  acquainted  than  men,  —  wo- 
man's capacities,  and  woman's  needs  ? 

If  any  one  who  has  not  as  yet  looked  into  this 
"  Woman's  Question,"  wishes  to  know  how  it  has 
risen  to  the  surface  just  now,  let  them   consider 
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these  words  of  Mrs.  Butler.  Tliey  will  prove  at 
least,  that  the  tuovement  has  not  had  its  origin  in 
tlie  study,  but  in  the  market ;  not  from  sentimental 
<1. .  .uns  or  abstract  theories,  but  from  the  necessi- 
tit's  of  physical  fact :  — 

"  The  census  taken  eight  years  ago  garo  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  women  in  England  working 
for  a  subsistence  :  and  of  these  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions were  unmarried.  In  the  interval  between  the 
census  of  1851  and  that  of  1861,  the  number  of  self- 
supiMjrtin^  women  had  increased  by  more  than 
hall  a  million.  This  is  significant ;  and  still  more 
striking,  I  believe,  on  this  point,  will  be  the  returns 
of  the  next  census  two  years  hence."  * 

Thus  a  demand  for  employment  has  led  natural- 
ly to  a  demand  for  improved  education,  fitting 
woman  for  employment ;  and  that  again  has  led, 
naturally  also,  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  many 
thoughtl'ul  women  for  a  share  in  making  those  laws 
and  those  social  regulations  which  have,  wliile  made 
exclusively  by  men  resulted  in  leaving  women  at  a 
disadvantage  at  every  turn.  They  ask,  —  and  they 
have  siu-ely  some  cause  to  ask,  —  What  greater 
right  liave  men  to  dictate  to  women  the  rules  by 
which  they  shall  live,  than  women  have  to  dictate 
to  men  ?  All  they  demand  —  all,  at  least,  that  is 
demanded  in  the  volumes  noticed  in  this  review  — 
is  fair  play  for  women,  —  "A  clear  stage  and  no  fa- 
vor." Let  "  natural  selection,"  as  Miss  Wedgwood 
well  says,  decide  which  is  the  superior,  and  in  what. 
Let  it  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  draft 
.women  as  well  as  men  into  tiie  employments  and 
positions  for  which  they  are  most  fitted  by  nature. 
To  those  who  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  laws  of  God,  the  Vox  Dei  in  rehtis  revelata  ;  that 
to  obey  them  is  to  prove  our  real  faith  in  God,  to 
interfere  with  them  (as  we  did  in  social  relations 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  we  did  till 
lately  in  commercial  relations  likewise)  by  arbitra- 
ry restrictions  is  tt)  show  that  we  have  no  faith  in 
God,  and  consider  ourselyes  wise  enough  to  sot 
right  an  ill-made  universe,  —  to  them  at  least  this 
demand  must  seem  both  just  and  mode?t. 

Meanwhile  many  women,  and  some  men  al^o, 
think  the  social  status  of  women  ie  just  now 
in  special  peril.  The  late  extension  of  tlie  fran- 
chise has  admitted  to  a  shai-e  in  framing  our  laws 
many  thousands  of  men  of  that  class  which  — 
whatever  be  their  other  virtues,  and  they  are  many 

—  is  most  given  to  spending  their  wives'  earnings  in 
drink,  and  personally  maltreating  them ;  and  least 
likely  —  to  judge  from  the  actions  of  certain  trades 

—  to  admit  women  to  free  competition  for  employ- 
ment. Further  extension  of  the  suffrage  will,  jxr- 
haps  in  a  very  few  vears,  admit  many  thousands  more. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  if  refined  and  educated  womeu, 
in  an  age  which  is  disposed  to  see  in  the  possession 
of  a  vote  the  best  means  of  self-defence,  should  ask 
for  votes,  for  the  defence,  not  merely  of  tlicmselves, 
but  of  their  lowlier  sisters,  from  the  tyranny  of  men 
who  are  as  yet  —  to  the  shame  of  the  State  —  n)ost 
of  them  altogether  uneducated. 

As  for  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  demand,  I 
can  only  say,  —  what  has  been  said  elsewhere,  — 
that  the  present  state  of  thino;s, "  in  which  the  fran- 
chise is  considered  as  something  so  important  and 
so  sacred  that  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  pious,  the 
most  learned,  the  most  wealthy,  the  moat  benevo- 
lent, the  most  justly  powerful  woiitau.  is  refused  it, 
as  somtithing  too  precious  for  her ;  and  yet  it  is  in- 
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trusted,  freely  and  hopefully,  to  any  iUiterate,  drunk- 
en, wife-beating  rufiBan  who  can  contrive  to  keep  a 
home  over  lus  nead,"  is  equally  imjust  and  absurd. 

There  may  be  some  sufficient  answer  to  the  con- 
clusion which  conscience  and  common  senirc,  left  to 
tlicmselves,  would  draw  from  this  statement  of  tho 
case  as  it  now  stands :  but  none  has  occurred  to  me 
which  is  not  contrary  to  the  first  principle  of  a  free 
government. 

This  I  presume  to  be :  that  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  share  m  choosing  those  who  make  the  laws ;  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  he  can,  laws  being  made 
which  are  unjust  and  injurious  to  him,  to  his  fam- 
ily, or  to  his  class ;  and  that  all  are  to  be  considered 
as  "  active  "  citizens,  save  the  criminal,  the  insane, 
or  those  unable  to  support  themselves.  Tho  best 
rough  test  of  a  man's  being  able  to  support  himself 
is,  I  doubt  not,  his  being  able  to  keep  a  house  over 
his  head,  or,  at  least,  a  permanent  lodging ;  and 
that,  I  presume,  will  be  in  a  few  years  the  one  and 
universal  test  of  active  citizenship,  imless  we  should 
meanwhile  obtain  the  boon  of  a  compulsory  Gov- 
ernment education,  and  an  educational  franchise 
founded  thereon.  But  it  must  be  asked,  —  and  an- 
swered also,  —  What  is  there  in  fuch  a  test,  even 
as  it  stands  now,  only  partially  applied,  which  is 
not  as  fair  for  women  as  it  is  for  men  ?  "  Is  it  just 
that  an  educated  man,  who  is  able  indej)endently 
to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  should  have  a  vote  ;  but 
that  an  equally  educated  woman,  equally  able  inde- 
iMjndently  to  earn  her  own  livelihood,  ^ould  not  ? 
Is  it  just  that  a  man  owning  a  certain  quantity  of 
property  should  have  a  vote  in  respect  of  that 
property ;  but  that  a  woman  owning  the  same 
quantity  of  projierty,  and  perhaps  a  himdred  or  a 
thousand  times  more,  should  have  no  vote  ?  "  What 
difference,  founded  on  Nature  and  Fact,  exists  be- 
tween the  two  cases  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  Nature  and  Fact  (arguments 
grounded  on  aught  else  are  to  bo  left  to  monks  and 
mediajval  jurists)  prove  that  women  are  less  able 
than  men  to  keep  a  hcuse  over  their  head,  or  to 
manage  their  property,  the  answ^er  is  that  Fact  is 
the  other  way.  Women  are  just  as  capable  as  men 
of  managing  a  large  esUite,  a  vast  wealth.  Mr. 
Mill  gives  a  fact  which  surjjrised  even  him,  —  that 
the  best  administered  Indian  States  were  those  gov- 
erned by  women  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
and  were  confined  all  their  lives  to  the  privacy  of 
the  harem.  And  any  one  who  knows  the  EngUsh 
u})per  classes  must  know  more  than  one  illustrious 
instance,  —  besides  that  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  or 
the  late  Dowager  Lady  Londonderry,  —  in  which 
a  woman  has  proved  herself  able  to  use  wealth  and 
power  as  well  or  better  than  most  men.  The  wo- 
man at  least  is  not  likely  by  gambling,  horse-racing, 
and  profligacy,  to  bring  herself  and  her  i'lass  to 
shame.  Women,  too,  in  every  town  keep  shops.  Is 
there  the  slightest  evidence  that  these  shops  are  not . 
as  well  managed,  and  as  remunerative,  as  those 
kept  by  men? — unless,  indeed,  as  too  often  hap- 
j>ens,  ixwr  Madame  has  her  Mantalini  and  his  vices 
U}  support,  as  well  as  herself  aud  her  children.  As  for 
the  woman's  power  of  supporting  herself  and  keeping 
up  at  least  a  lodging  i-espectably,  can  any  one  have 
lived  past  middle  age  without  meeting  do/.ens  of  sin- 
gle wom«!n  or  widows,  of  all  ranks,  who  do  that  and 
do  it  better  and  more  easily  than  men,  because  they 
do  not,  like  men,  retiuire  wine,  Ikjct,  tobacco,  and 
sundry  other  luxuries?  So  wise  and  thrifty  are 
such  women  that  very  many  of  them  nvQ  able,  out  of 
their  own  pittance,   to   support  beside  themsehes 
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others  who  have  no  le}j;al  claim  ujX)n  them.     "Who 
does  not  Icikjw,  if  he  knows  anytlunij  of  society,  the 
truth  of  Mrs.  Butler's  words  ?  —  "  It  is  a  very  gen- 
erally accc|)t<»d  axiom,  and  one  which  it  seems  has 
been  indorsed  by  thou;rhtful  men  without  a  suffi- 
ciently minute  examination  into  the  truth  of  it,  that 
a  man  —  in  the  matter  of  maintenance  —  moans 
generally   a  man,   a  wife,  and  children :  while   a 
woman  means  herself  alone,  free  of  dependence. 
A  closer  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  life  would  prove 
that  conclusions  have  been  too  hastily  adopted  on 
the  latter  head.    1  believe  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
tliat  there  is  scarcely  a  female  teacher  in  England 
who  is  not  working  for  another  or  otliers  besides 
herself,  —  that  a  very  large  i)roportion  an',  urged 
on  of  necessity  in  their  work  by  the  dependence  on 
them  t)f  whole  families,  in  many  cases  of  their  own 
aged  parents,  —  tliat  many  hundreds  are  keeping 
broken-down  relatives,  fathers,  and  brothers  out  of 
the  workhouse,  and  that  many  are  widows  support- 
ing their  own  children.     A  few   examples  taken 
at  random  from  the  li*ts  of  governesses  applying  to 
the  Institution  in  Sackville  Street,  London,  would 
illustrate  this  point.      And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  such  cases  are  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception. 
Indeed,  if  the  facts  of  life  were  better  known,  the  hol- 
lowness  of  this  defence  of  the  inequality  of  payment 
would  become  manifest ;  for  it  is  in  theory  alone  that 
in  families  man  is  the  only  bread-winner,  and  it  is 
false  to  suppose  that  single  women  have  no  obliga- 
tions to  make  and  to  save  money  as  sacred  as  those  ' 
which  are  imposed  on  a  man  by  marriage ;  while 
there  is  this  difference  that  a  man  may  avoid  such 
obligation  if  he  pleases,  by  refraining  from  marriage, 
while  the  poverty  of  parents  or  the  dependence  of 
brothers  and  sisters  are  circumstances  over  which  a 
woman  obliged  to  work  for  others  has  no  control."  * 
True  :  and,  alas  !  too  true.     But  what  Mrs.  But- 
ler asserts  of  ojovemesses  may  be  asserted,  with 
equal  truth,  of  hundreds  of  maiden  aunts  and  maid- 
en sisters   who  are   not  engaged  in   teaching,  but 
who  spend  their  money,  their  time,  their  love,  their 
intellect,  upon  proHigate  or  broken-down  relations, 
or  upon  their  children;  and  who  exhibit  through 
long  years  of  toil,  anxiety,  self-sacrifioe,  a  courage, 
a  promptitude,  a  knowledge  of  business  and  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  a  simple  but  lofty  standard  of  du- 
ty and  righteousness,  which  if  it  does  not  fit  them 
for  the  franchise,  what  can  ? 

It  may  be  that  such  women  would  not  care  to  use 
the  franchise  if  they  had  it.  That  is  their  concern, 
not  onrs.  Voters  who  do  not  care  to  vote  mar  be 
counted  by  thousands  among  men  :  some  of  them, 
j)erhaps,  are  wiser  than  their  fellows,  and  not  more 
fo«jlish,  and  take  that  method  of  showing  their  wis- 
dom. Be  tliat  as  it  may,  we  are  no  more  justified 
in  refusing  a  human  being  a  right,  because  he  may 
not  choose  to  exercise  it,  than  we  are  in  refusing 
to  pay  him  his  due,  because  he  may  jin^bably  hoard 
the  money. 

Tlie  objection  that  such  women  are  better  with- 
out a  vote,  because  a  vote  would  interest  tliem  in 
politics,  and  so  interfere  with  their  domestic  duties, 
seems  slender  enough.  What  domestic  duties  have 
they,  of  which  the  State  can  take  cognizance,  save 
their  duty  to  those  t<}  wlutm  they  may  owe  money, 
and  their  duty  to  keep  the  peace?  Tlieir  other 
and  nobler  duties  an*  voluntary  and  Fclf-imj)Osed  ; 
and,  most  usually,  are  fulfilled  as  secretly  as  possible. 
The  State  commits  an  injustice  in  debarring  a  wo- 
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man  from  the  rights  of  a  citizen  l>ecause  she  chooses, 
over  and  above  tliem,  to  perform  the  good  works  (A' 
a  saint. 

And,  after  all,  will  it  be  the  worse  for  tlieso  wo- 
men, or  for  the  society  in  which  they  live,  if  they 
do  interest  themselves  in  politics?      Might  not  (as 
Mr.  B<nd  Kinnear  ui^es  in  an  article  as  sober  and 
rational  a-i  it  is  earnest  and  chivalrous  )  their  puri- 
ty and  earnestness  help  to  make  what  is  now  called 
politics  somewhat  more  pure,  somewhat  more  ear- 
nest ?     Might  not  the  presence  of  the  voting  power 
of  a  few  virtuous,  exj)ericnced,  well-educated  wo- 
men keep  candidates,  for  everj-  shame,  from  saying 
and  doing  things  from  which  they  do  not  shrink, 
before  a  crowd  of  men  who  are,  on  the  averase, 
neither  virtuous,  experienced,  nor  well-educated,  by 
wholesome  dread  of  that  most  terrible  of  all  earthly 
punishments,  —  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  manly  man, 
—  the  fine  scorn  of  a   noble  woman  ?     Might  not 
the  intervention  of  a  few  women  who  are  living  ac- 
cording to  the  eternal   laws  of  God,  help  to  infuse 
some  slightly  stronger  tincture  of  those  eternal  laws 
into  our  legislators  and   their  legislation?     What 
women  have  done  for  the  social  reforms  of  the  last 
forty  years  is  known,  or  ought  to  be  known,  to  all. 
Might  not  they  have  done  far  more,  and  might  not 
they  do  far  more  hereafter,  if  they,  who  generally 
know  far  more  than  men  do  of  human  suffering,  and 
of  the  consequences  of  human  folly,  were  able  to 
ask  for  further  social  reforms,  not  merely  as  a  boon 
to  be  begged  from  the  physically  stronger  sex,  liut 
as  their  will,  which  they,  as  citizens,  have  a  right 
to  see  fulfilled,  if  just  and  possible  ?     Woman  has 
played  for  too  many' centuries  the  part  which  Lady 
(jodiva  plays  in  the  old  legend.     It  is  time  that  she 
should  not  be  content  with  miti2:ating  by  her  en- 
treaties or  her  charities  the  cruelty  and  greed  of 
men,  but  exercise  her  right,  as  a  member  of  the 
State,  and  (as  I  believe")  a  member  of  Christ  and  a 
child  of  Ciotl,  to  forbid  tliem. 

As  for  any  specific  difference  between  the  intellect 
of  •women  and  that  of  men,  which  should  preclude 
the  former  meddling  in  politics,  I  must  confess  that 
the  subtle  distinctions  drawn,  even  by  those  who 
uphold  the  intellectual  equality  of  women,  have  al- 
most, if  not  altogether,  escaped  me.  The  only  im- 
portant difference,  I  tliink,  is,  that  men  are  gener- 
ally duller  and  more  conceite<l  than  women.  The 
dulness  is  natural  cnoujch,  on  tlie  broad  ground  that 
the  males  of  all  animals  (being  more  sensual  and 
selfish)  are  duller  than  the  females.  The  conceit  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  English  boy  is  told  from 
childhood,  as  the  negro  boy  is,  that  men  arc  sujieri- 
or  to  women.  Tlie  negro  boy  shows  liis  assent  to 
the  projKJsition  by  beating  his  mother,  the  English 
one  by  talking  down  his  si.-U'rs.     That  is  all. 

But  if  there  be  no  sjxjcific  intellectual  difference 
(as  there  is  actually  none),  is  there  any  prataical 
and  moral  difftu-ence?  1  use  the  two  epithets  as 
synonymous,  for  practical  power  may  exist  without 
acuteness  of  intellect ;  but  it  cannot  exist  without 
sobriety,  patience,  and  courage,  an<l  sundry  other 
virtues,  which  are  "  moral  "  in  every  sense  oi'  that 
word. 

I  know  of  no  such  difference.  There  arc,  doubt- 
less, fields  of  political  action  nu)re  fitted  for  men 
than  for  women ;  but  are  there  not  ajrain  fields  more 
fitted  for  women  than  for  men  ?  —  fields  in  which 
certain  women,  at  least,  have  already  shown  such 
pra<Hical  capacity,  that  they  have  established  not 
only  their  own  right,  but  a  general  right  for  the 
able  and  educated  of  their  sex,  to  advise  officially 
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about  that  wliich  thcv  themselves  have  unofficially 
ma-<tered.     Who  will  say  that  Mrs.  Fry,  or  Miss 
Nightingale,  or  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  is  not  as  fit 
to  demand  pledges  of  a  candidate  at  the  hustings 
on  important  social  questions  as  any  male  elector ; 
or  to  give  her  deliberate  opinion  thereon,  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  as  any  average  M.  P.  or  peer 
of  the  realm  ?     And  if  it  be  said  that  these  are  only 
brilliant  exceptions,  the  rejoinder  is,  TSTiat  proof 
have  you  of  tnat  ?     You  cannot  pronounce  on  the 
powers  of  the  average    till  you  have  tried  them. 
These  exceptions  rather  prove  the  existence  of  un- 
suspected and  unemployed  strength  below.     If  a 
few  persons   of  genius,  in  any  class,    succeed   in 
breaking  through  the  barriers  of  routine  and  preju- 
dice, their  success  shows  that  tlicy  have  left  behind 
them  many  more  who  would  follow  in  their  steps  if 
those  barriers  were  but  removed.     This  has  been 
the  case  in  every  forward  movement,  religious,  sci- 
entific, or  social.     A  daring  spirit  here  and  there 
has  shown  his  fellow-men  what  could  be  known, 
what  could  be  done ;  and  behold,  when  once  awak- 
ened to  a   sense  of  their   own  powers,  multitudes 
have  proved  themselves  as  capable,  though  not  as 
daring,  as  the  leaders  of  their  forlorn  hope.     Doz- 
ens of  geologists  can  now  work  out  problems  which 
would  have  puzzled  Hutton  or  "Werner ;  dozens  of 
surgeons  can  perform  operations  from  wliich  John 
Hunter  would   have  shrunk  appalled ;  and  dozens 
of  women,  were  they  allowed,  would,  I  believe,  ful- 
fil in  political   and  official  posts  the  hopes  which 
Miss  Wedgwood  and  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear  entertain. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  anything  on  this 
matter,  which  has  not  been  said  in  other  words,  by 
Mr.  Mill  himself,  in  pages  98-104  of  his  "  Subjec- 
tion of  Women  "  ;  or  give  us  more  sound  and  pal- 
pable proof  of  women's  political  capacity  than  the 
paragraph  with  which  he  ends  his  argument :  — 

"  fs  it  reasonable  to  think  that  those  who  are  fit 
for  the  greater  fiinctions  of  politics  are  incapable 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  the  less  ?  Is  there  any 
reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  wives  and 
sisters  of  princes  should,'  whenever  called  on,  be 
found  as  competent  as  the  princes  themselves  to 
their  business,  but  that  the  Avives  and  sisters  of 
statesmen,  and  administrators,  and  directors  of  com- 
panies, and  managers  of  public  institutions,  should 
be  imable  to  do  what  is  done  by  their  brothers  and 
husbands  ?  Tlie  real  reason  is  plain  enough  ;  it  is 
that  princesses,  being  more  raised  above  the  gener- 
ality of  men  by  their  rank  than  placed  below  them 
by  their  sex,  have  never  been  taught  that  it  was 
improper  for  them  to  concern  themselves  with  poli- 
tics, but  have  been  allowed  to  feel  the  liberal  in- 
terest natural  to  any  cultivated  human  being,  in 
the  great  transactions  which  took  place  around 
them,  and  in  which  they  might  be  called  on  to  take 
a  part.  The  ladies  of  reiraing  families  are  the  only 
women  who  are  allowed  the  same  range  of  interests 
and  ft^cdom  of  development  as  men  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  their  case  that  there  is  not  found  to  be 
any  inferiority.  Exactly  where  and  in  proportion 
as  women's  capacities  for  government  nave  been 
tried,  in  that  projwrtion  have  they  been  found 
adequate." 

Though  the  demands  of  women  just  now  are 
generally  urged  in  the  order  of —  first,  employment, 
then  education,  and  lastly,  the  franchise,  1  have 
dealt  principally  with  the  latter,  because  I  sincere- 
ly beheve  that  it,  and  it  only,  will  lead  to  their  ob- 
taining a  just  measure  of  the  two  former.  '  Had  I 
been  treating  of  an  ideal,  or  even  a  truly  civilized 


polity,  I  should  have  sj)oken  of  education  first ;  for 
education  ought  to  be  tlie  necessary  and  sole  quali- 
fication for  the  franchise.  But  we  have  not  so 
ordered  it  in  England  in  the  case  of  men ;  and  in 
all  fairness  we  ought  not  to  do  so  in  the  ciae  of  wo- 
men. We  have  not  so  ordered  it,  and  we  had  no 
right  to  order  it  otherwise  than  we  have  done.  K 
we  have  neglected  to  give  the  masses  due  education, 
we  have  no  right  to  withhold  the  franchise  on  the 
strength  of  that  neglect.  Like  Frankenstein,  we 
may  nave  made  our  man  ill :  but  we  cannot  help 
his  being  alive ;  and  if  he  destroys  us,  it  is  oiu*  own 
fault. 

If  any  reply,  that  to  add  a  number  of  tineducated 
women-voters  to  the  nmnber  of  uneducated  men- 
voters  will  be  only  to  make  the  danger  worse,  the 
answer  is :  That  women  will  be  always  less  brutal 
than  men,  and  will  exercise  on  them  (unless  they 
are  maddened,  as  in  the  first  French  Revolution, 
by  the  hunger  and  misery  of  their  children)  the 
same  softening  influence  in  public  life  which  they 
now  exercise  in  private;  and,  moreover,  that  as 
things  stand  now,  the  average  woman  is  more  edu- 
cated, in  every  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  average 
man  ;  and  that  to  admit  women  would  be  to  admit 
a  class  of  voters  superior  not  inferior,  to  the  aver- 
age. 

Startling  as  this  may  souiid  to  some  I  assert  that 
it  is  true. 

We  must  recollect  that  the  just  complaints  of  the 
insufficient  education  of  girls  proceed  almost  entire- 
ly from  that  "  lower-upper  "  class  which  stocks  the 
professions,  including  the  Press ;  that  this  class 
furnishes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  number 
of  voters ;  that  the  vast  majority  belong  (and  will 
belong  still  more  hereafter)  to  other  classes,  of 
whom  we  may  say,  that  in  all  of  them  the  girls  are 
better  educated  than  the  boys.  They  stay  longer 
at  school,  —  sometimes  twice  as  long.  They  are 
more  open  to  the  purifying  and  elevating  influences 
of  religion.  Their  brains  are  neither  muddled  away 
with  drink  and  profligacy,  nor  narrowed  by  the  one 
absorbing  aim  of  turning  a  penny  into  five  farthings. 
They  have  a  far  larger  share  than  their  brothers  of 
that  best  of  all  practical  and  moral  educations,  that 
of  family  life.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  of 
the  families  of  farmers  and  small  tradesmen  knows 
how  boorish  the  lads  are,  beside  the  intelligence, 
and  often  the  refinement,  of  their  sisters.  The 
same  rule  holds  (I  am  told)  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Even  in  the  families  of  employers,  the 
young  ladies  are,  and  have  been  for  a  generation  or 
two,  far  more  highly  cultivated  than  their  brothers, 
whose  intellects  are  always  early  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness, and  too  often  injured  by  pleasure.  The  same, 
I  believe,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about 
the  frivolity  of  the  girl  of  the  period,  holds  true  of 
that  class  which  is,  by  a  strange  irony,  called  "  the 
ruling  class."  I  suspect  that  the  average  young 
lady  already  learns  more  worth  knowing  at  home 
than  her  brother  does  at  the  public  school.  Those, 
moreover,  who  complain  that  girls  are  trained  noAv 
too  oflen  merely  as  articles  for  the  so-called  "  mar- 
riage market,"  must  remember  this,  —  that  the 
groat  majority  of  those  who  will  have  votes  will  be 
either  widows,  who  have  long  passed  all  that,  have 
had  experience,  bitter  and  wholesome,  of  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  and  have  most  of  them  given  many 
l)ledges  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  children ;  or 
women  who,  by  various  circumstances,  have  been 
early  withdrawn  from  the  competition  of  this  same 
marriage  market,  and  have  settled  down  into  pur 
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and  honorable  celibacy,  with  full  time,  and  general- 
ly full  inclination,  to  cultivate  and  employ  their  own 
powers.  I  know  not  what  society  those  men  may 
nave  lived  in  who  are  in  tlie  habit  of  sneering  at 
"  old  maids."  My  exix'rience  has  led  me  to  regard 
them  with  deep  respect,  from  the  servant  retired  on 
her  little  savings  to  the  immarricd  sisters  of  the  rich 
and  the  powerful,  as  a  class  pure,  unselfish,  thought- 
ful, useuil,  often  exfHirienced  and  able ;  more  fit 
for  the  franchise,  when  they  are  once  awakened  to 
their  duties  as  citizens  than  the  average  men  of  the 
corresjKjnding  class.  I  am  aware  that  such  a  state- 
ment will  be  met  with  "  laughter,  the  unripe  fruit  of 
wisdom."     But  that  will  not  affect  its  truth. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  more  on  this  point. 
There  are  those  who,  while  they  pity  the  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  or  more,  of  unmarried  women 
earning  their  own  bread,  are  tempted  to  do  no  more 
than  pity  them,  fn)m  the  mistaken  notion  that  after 
all  it  is  their  own  fault,  or  at  least  the  fault  of  na- 
ture. They  ought  (it  is  fancied)  to  have  been  m.ir- 
ried :  or  at  least  they  ought  to  have  been  good- 
looking  enough  and  clever  enough  to  be  married. 
Thoy  are  the  exceptions,  and  for  exceptions  we 
cannot  legislate.  We  must  take  care  of  the  aver- 
age article,  and  let  the  refuse  take  care  of  itself.  I 
have  but  plainly,  it  may  be  somewhat  coarsely,  a 
belief  which  I  believe  many  men  hold,  thouo;h  they 
are  too  manlv  to  express  it.  But  the  belief  itself  is 
false.  It  is  false  even  of  the  lower  classes.  Among 
them,  the  cleverest,  the  most  prudent,  the  most 
thoughtful,  are  tliose  who,  either  in  domestic  service 
or  a  few  —  very  few,  alas  !  —  other  callings,  attain 
comfortable  and  responsible  posts  which  they  do  not 
care  to  leave  for  any  marriage,  especially  when  that 
marriage  puts  the  savings  of  their  life  at  the  mercy 
of  the  husband,  —  and  they  see  but  too  many  mis- 
erable instances  of  what  that  implies.  The  very 
refinement  which  they  have  acquired  in  domestic 
service  often  keeps  them  from  wedlock.  "  I  shall 
never  marry,"  said  an  admirable  nurse,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  common  agricultural  laborer.  "  After  be- 
ing so  many  years  among  gentlefolk,  I  could  not 
live  with  a  man  who  was  not  a  scholar,  and  did  not 
bathe  every  day." 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  lower  class,  it  is  still 
more  true  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  classes  above 
them.  Many  a  "  lady "  who  remains  unmarried 
does  so,  not  for  want  of  suitors,  but  simply  from  no- 
bleness of  mind ;  because  others  are  dependent  on 
her  for  support ;  or  because  she  will  not  degrade 
herself  by  marryin";  for  marrying's  sake.  How 
often  does  one  see  all  that  can  make  a  woman  at- 
tractive —  talent,  wit,  education,  health,  beauty  — 
possessed  by  one  who  never  will  enter  holy  wed- 
lock. "  What  a  loss,"  one  says,  "  that  sucli  a  wo- 
man should  not  have  married,  if  it  were  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  she  might  have  borne  to  the 
State."  "  Perhaps,"  answer  wise  women  of  the 
world,  "  she  did  not  see  any  one  whom  she  could 
condescend  to  marr}'." 

And  thus  it  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
spinsters  of  England,  so  far  from  being,  as  sillv  boys 
and  wicked  old  men  fancy,  the  refuse  of  their  sex, 
an-  the  very  clitf  thereof;  those  who  have  either 
sacrificed  themselves  for  their  kindred,  or  have 
refused  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  that  longing  to 
marry  at  all  risks  of  which  women  are  so  often  and 
so  unmanly  accused. 

Bv  all  tfiis  as  it  may,  ever}'  man  is  bound  to  bear 
in  mind  that  over  Uiis  increasing  multitude  of 
"  spinsters,"  of  women  who  are  either  self-support- 


ing or  desirous  of  so  being,  men  have,  by  mere  vir- 
tue of  their  sex,  ab>olutely  no  rights  at  all.  No 
human  being  has  such  a  right  over  them  as  the  hus- 
band has  (justly  or  unjustly)  over  tlie  wife,  or  the 
father  over  the  daughter  living  in  his  house.  They 
are  independent  and  self-supporting  units  of  the 
State,  owing  to  it  exactly  the  same  allegiance  as, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  than,  men  who  have  at- 
tained their  majority.  They  are  favored  by  no 
privilege,  indulgence,  or  exceptional  legislation  from 
the  State ;  and  they  ask  none.  Tliey  expect  no 
protection  from  the  State  save  that  protection  for 
life  and  property  which  every  man,  even  the  most 
valiant,  expects,  since  the  carrying  of  side-arms  has 
gone  out  of  fashion.  They  prove  themselves  daily, 
whenever  they  have  simple  fair  play,  just  as  capa- 
ble .  as  men  of  not  being  a  burden  to  the  State. 
They  are  in  fact  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the 
State  as  men.  Why  are  similar  relations,  similar 
powers,  and  similar  duties  not  to  carry  with  them 
similar  rights  ?  To  this  question  the  common  sense 
and  justice  of  England  will  have  soon  to  find  an 
answer.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  that  common 
sense  and  justice,  when  once  awakened  to  face  any 
question  fairly,  to  anticipate  what  that  answer  will 
be. 


THE  TIDAL  WAVE. 

The  approach  of  one  of  the  highest  Tides  which 
the  combined  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  can 
possibly  raise  has  made  many  of  us  look  up  our 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  Tidal  Motion. 
Every  one  has  satisfied  himself  why  the  coming 
spring  tide  will  be  higher  than  usual.  We  know 
that  the  moon  will  be  near  the  equinoctial  when 
new,  and  alsa  near  her  perigee  ;  and  that  the  com- 
bination of  these  circumstances  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  tidal  wave  raised  by  the  sun  is  un- 
usually high,  must  necessarily  result  in  causing  a 
very  remarkable  tide,  even  though  the  winds 
should  be  unfavorable.  For  if  we  do  not  have  a 
particularly  high  tide,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
winds  being  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave,  there  will  be  the  equally  significant  phe- 
nomenon of  a  singular  withdrawal  of  the  water  at 
the  time  of  low  tide.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a 
very  high  tide  was  expected  on  the  shores  of 
France,  the  winds  drove  back  the  sea,  and  many 
who  had  come  from  far  inland  to  Avitness  the  great 
influx  of  water  returned  disappointed.  JBut  had 
they  waited  for  six  hours  or  so,  they  would  have 
been  well  rewarded  for  their  journey,  since  at  the 
time  of  low  tide  the  water  withdrew  far  within  the 
usual  limits,  and  strange  sights  were  revealed  to 
the  wondering  fishermen  who  lived  along  that 
shore. 

Wrecks  of  forgotten  ships  were  to  be  seen  half- 
buried  in  the  ooze  and  slime  of  a  bottom  which  had 
remained  sea-covered  for  centuriep.  Old  anchors 
were  disclosed  to  view,  with  the  broken  cables  at- 
tached to  them,  on  wliich  the  lives  of  many  gallant 
men  had  once  dei)ended,  so  that  every  parted  strand 
seemed  the  record  of  a  lost  life.  And  crawling 
things  and  stranded  fish  showed  how  far  the  great 
sea  had  retreated  within  its  ordinary  bounds.  We 
may,  therefore,  expect  that  results  well  worth  noting 
will  under  any  circumstances  accompany  the  tidal 
action  of  October  6th,  on  which  day  the  eflfects  of 
the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  m(K>n  on  October 
5th  will  be  most  strikingly  manifested. 

But  our  object  at  present  is  less  to  consider  the 
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effects  of  the  great  tidal  wave  of  October  6th,  than 
to  dwell  upon  some  interesting  effects  and  peculiar- 
ities of  tidal  motion.  When  we  learn  that  astron- 
omers for  the  most  part  recojniize  in  the  tidal  wave 
a  cause  which  will  one  day  reduce  the  earth's  ro- 
tation so  effectually  that  instead  of  twenty-four 
hours  our  day  will  last  a  lunar  month,  —  while 
many  astronomers  believe  that  the  same  wave  will 
at  a  yet  more  distant  day  brin^  the  moon  into 
collision  with  our  globe,  —  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
laws  of  the  tides  have  a  cosmical  as  well  as  a  local 
interest.  They  involve  more  important  considera- 
tions than  whether  the  water  in  the  Thames  will 
rise  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  usual  at  Vauxhall 
Bridge  on  any  particular  day.  And  though  many 
thousands  of  years  must  elapse  before  either  of  the 
events  looked  forward  to  by  astronomers  fhall  Have 
happened,  yet  we  cannot  but  look  with  deep  inter- 
est into  the  long  vista  of  the  coming  centuries.  To 
the  astronomer,  at  any  rate,  the  study  of  what  will 
be,  or  of  what  has  bigen,  is  as  interesting  even  as 
the  study  of  what  is. 

But  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry  we  are 
met  by  the  question,  "  Do  any  of  us  know  the  \aw 
of  the  tides  ? "  The  reader  may  be  disjwsed  to 
smile  at  such  a  question.  Does  not  every  book  of 
geography,  every  popular  treatise  on  astronomy, 
teach  us  all  about  the  tides  ?  Cannot  every  person 
of  average  education  and  intelligence  run  tlirough 
the  simple  explanation  of  the  tidal  wave? 

Certainly  it  is  so.  Most  of  us  suppose  we  know 
in  a  general  way  (and  that  is  all  that  we  at  present 
want),  how  the  moon  or  sun  draws  a  tidal  wave  af- 
ter it.  The  explanation  which  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  (at  least)  out  of  ever}-  thousand  would 
give  runs  much  on  tiiis  wise :  Being  nearer  to  the 
water  immediately  under  her  than  to  the  earth's 
centre,  the  moon  draws  that  water  somewhat  away 
from  the  earth ;  and  again,  bein^  nearer  to  the 
earth's  centre  than  to  the  water  directly  beyond, 
the  moon  draws  the  earth  away  from  that  water. 
Thus,  underneath  the  moon  a  heap  of  water  is  raised, 
and  at  the  directly  ojyposite  point  a  heap  of  water 
is  left  (so  to  speak).  So  that  were  it  not  for  the 
effects  of  friction,  the  water  would  assume  a  sort  of 
egg-shaped  figure,  whose  longest  diameter  would 
point  directly  towards  the  moon. 

And  not  only  is  this  the  explanation  which  is  in- 
variably given  in  popular  treatises,  but  scientific 
men  of  the  utmost  eminence  have  adopted  it,  as 
correctly  exhibiting  the  general  facts  of  the  case. 
Recently,  for  example,  when  Mr.  Adams  had  pub- 
lished his  proof  that  the  moon's  motion  isCTadually 
becoming  accelerated  in  a  wa\-  which  the  lunar 
theory  cannot  account  for,  M.  Delaunay,  a  leading 
French  astronomer,  endeavored  t^j  j)i*ove  that  in 
reality  it  is  the  earth's  rotation  which  is  diminish- 
ing, instead  of  the  moon's  motion  which  is  inci'cas- 
ing.  He  thought  the  tidal  wave,  continually 
checked  by  the  earth's  friction  as  it  travels  against 
the  direction  of  her  rotation,  would  act  as  a  sort  of 
'•  break,"  since  its  friction  must,  in  turn,  check  the 
earth.  And  in  discussing  this  matter  he  took,  as 
his  fundamental  axioms,  tlie  law  of  tidal  motion 
commonly  given  in  our  books  of  geography  and  as- 
tronomy. Tliis  presently  called  up  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  who  <:ave  a  very  cleai*  and  convincing  deni- 
f)n>tration  tliat  there  would  always  be  low  water 
under  the  moon,  if  there  were  no  fricti»jn. 

But  this  is  not  ail,  nor  is  it  even  tlie  most  remark- 
able part  of  the  case.  Kniinent  as  tlio  Astronomer 
R-jyal  deservedly  is,  and  especially  skilful  as  we 


know  him  to  be  in  questions  such  as  the  one  we  are 
considering,  yet  if  he  were  solus  contra  mundum,  we 
might  readily  believe  that  there  was  some  flaw  in 
his  reasoning  since,  as  every  one  knows,  the  most 
eminent  matliematicians  have  sometime*-  miscon- 
ceived the  bearings  of  a  perplexing  problem. 

But,  as  Mr.  Airy  himself  pointed  out,  Newton 
and  Laplace  were  both  with  him  ! 

How  is  it  that  the  views  of  Newton  and  Laplace, 
admittedly  the  very  highest  authorities  which  could 
be  quoted,  have  found  no  place  in  our  treatises  of 
astronomy  ?  Their  views  have  never  been  dis- 
proved. In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  mathematicians,  in  re-examining  the 

?uestion,  has  come  to  precisely  the  same  conclusion. 
!an  it  be  that  the  explanation  actually  given  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity  ? 
That  would  be  reasonable,  if  the  two  explanations 
were  accordant,  but  they  happen  unfortunately  to 
be  wholly  opposed  to  each  otiier,  and  therefore  one 
of  them  must  be  false.  Tliose  who  teach  us  our  ge- 
ography and  astronomy  ought  to  look  to  this. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  most  of  the  consequences 
which  astronomers  ascribe  to  the  action  of  the  tidal 
wave  depend  on  the  choice  we  make  between  the 
rival  theories.  If  the  ordinary  view  is  right,  the 
moon's  motion  is  continually  being  hastened  by  the 
attraction  of  the  bulging  tidal  wave,  and  this  has- 
tening will  bring  the  moon  into  a  smaller  and  small- 
er orbit  until  at  last  she  will  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  unless,  as  Professor  Alexander 
Herschel  suggests,  she  should  crumble  under  the 
increased  effects  of  the  earth's  action,  and  so  come 
to  form  a  ring_of  fragments  around  our  globe.  If, 
hoAvever,  the  other  view  is  right,  the  moon's  motion 
will  be  continually  retarded,*  her  qrbit  will  gradu- 
ally widen  out,  and  some  day,  presumably,  we  shall 
lose  her  altogether. 

Again,  if  the  \'iews  commonly  given  are  just,  the 
earth's  friction  should  cause  the  tidal  wave  to  lag 
behind  its  true  place.  But  if  NcAvton,  Laplace,  and 
Airy  are  right,  then,  to  use  the  words  of  the  last- 
named  astronomer,  "  the  effect  of  friction  will  be  to 
accelerate  the  time  of  each  individual  tide." 

Wo  apprehend  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  current  account  of  the  tides.  Many 
eminent  men,  as  AVhewell,  Lubbock,  and  Haugh- 
ton,  have  discussed  in  the  most  elaborate  and  skil- 
ful martner  the  laws  according  to  which  the  actual 
tidal  v>'ave  travels  along  the  great  sea-paths.  But 
as  yet  uu  one  has  tried  to  reconcile  the  theory  of 
Newton,  which  may  be  called  the  dynamical  theory 
of  the  tides,  with  that  commonly  given  in  our 
books,  which  may  be  called  the  statical  theory. 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A   TKUE   STOUT. 
IN    TIIIRTKEN    CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER    IX. 

O.N  iiiquiry  at  the  police  station  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.  Mr.  Tom  Ackland,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  was  shown  the  hat  and  book  mentioned  by 
tlie  Charleston  Messenger.  Mr.  Tom  Ackland 
rather  thought  that  he  had  once  seen  the  Ixjok  in 


•  The  retantini;  and  hn«tFn!ni;  mentioned  In  the  above  parairrnph 
r^'fiT  to  the  rati!  at  which  the  innon  complete*  her  revolution*  mniid 
t)ie  cdrth.  As  a  niitttvrof  fuct,  pHruduxicAl  a*  it  tjoundu.  It  is  n  cnii- 
tinuiil  process  of  retarding  which  cventnally  haslvn^  the  monn'i 
mntiiiii  Kvrry  olieck  on  the  miHiti's  motion  give*  the  earth  an  in- 
cfaneil  pull  on  h<'r,  and  thi*  pull  adds  more  to  her  retocity  than 
»li,-  1  i!-l  l)y  lliecliecl£.     And  ii'ce  vcndi. 
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the  possession  of  liIs  Couflin  John.  But  of  this  be 
could  not  feel  sure.  The  name,  both  in  the  book 
and  in  the  hat,  was  printed.  Tlic  handwritin;;  on 
the  mar<;in  of  the  page  oppoKitc  tlie  marked  pas- 
sage in  the  bode  proved  to  be  quite  illegible,  but 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  sprawling  and  un- 
steady characters  of  the  last  two  letters  received  by 
Mr.  Tom  Ar-kland  from  his  cousin.  Inside  tlie  hat 
th.y  tound  the  mark  of  a  Georgetown  maker,  part- 
ly Vll'iced.  Tlie  police,  after  tlieir  first  inquiries 
in  Charleston,  having  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
thoy  were  being  hoaxed,  had  treated  the  whole  af- 
fair so  carelessly  tliat  tlio^  had  not  even  attempted 
to  follow  up  this  indication.  Cartwri^ht  was  the 
first  to  point  it  out.  In  conseuuence  ot  this  discov- 
cry,  Mr.  Tom  Ackland  immediately  proceeded  to 
Georgetown,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  there 
the  hatter  whose  name  and  adilress  Cartwright 
had  detected  inside  the  hat  On  examining  the 
hat,  and  referring  to  his  books,  the  hatter  identi- 
fied it  as  havuig  been  sold  on  the  29th  of  last  Sep- 
tember. To  whom?  lie  could  not  say.  So  many 
different  hats  were  sold  in  the  course  of  a  day  to  so 
many  different  ]x;oplo.  He  would  ask  lus  youug 
men.  One  of  his  young  men  thought  he  had  sold 
a  hat  of  that  description  some  time  a^o,  but  could 
not  positively  say  it  was  on  the  29th  ot  SejJteniber, 
to  a  "lentleman  who  had  one  arm  in  a  slin^.  Right 
arm  /  Could  not  remember,  but  thought  it  was  the 
right  arm.  Hat  was  paid  for  in  ready  money. 
Was  tlie  gentleman  on  foot,  or  in  a  carriage  ? 
Thought  he  was  on  foot,  but  could  not  remember 
distinctly. 

This  was  all  the  information  Tom  Ackland  could 
obtain  at  Georgetown.  He  inquired  at  all  the  ho- 
tels there,  but  could  not  find  the  name  of  Ackland 
inscribed  in  any  of  their  books.  On  his  return  to 
Charleston,  Cartwright  told  him  that  Ixis  own  in- 
quiries at  the  hotels  and  boardiug-houses  in  that 
city  had  been  equally  infiructuous. 

On  inquiring  at  uie  post-office,  they  were  in- 
formed that  letters  had  certainly  been  received 
■  there  for  John  K.  Ackland,  Esq.,  and  re^larly  de- 
livered to  a  gentleman  so  calling  himself,  who  ap- 
plied for  them  daily.  What  sort  of  looking  gentle- 
man ?  Very  invalid-looking  gentleman,  always 
rauHled  up  to  the  chin  in  a  long  cloak,  and  seemed 
to  suffer  fi-om  cold  even  when  the  weatlicr  was  op- 
pr^sively  hot. 

"  Was  he  at  all  like  tliis  gentleman  ?  "  asked 
■  :ht,  pointing  to  Tom  Ackland. 
i  could  n't  recall  any  resemblance. 
.M)iii_ed  any  tiling  else  ])articular  alxiut  him? 
Yes.     He  carried  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  limped 
slij;htly.  ^ 

Anything  else? 

Yes.     Spoke  with  rather  an  odd  accent. 
Yankee  accent  ? 

Well,  liardly.  Could  n't  well  say  what  it  was 
like.  But  the  gcntleinan  rarely  spoke  at  all,  and 
seemed  rath<'r  deal'. 

Had  been  for  his  letters  lately  ? 
Not  since  the  15th  of  October.  Tliere  was  one 
letter  fitill  lying  there  to  his  address.  E.xplanatious 
having  l«'en  given  by  the  two  gentlemen,  this  h-tter 
was  eventually,  with  the  sanction  of  the  jwlice  offi- 
cer who  aceompaEiiul  them,  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Tom  Ackland,  that  gentleman  having  claimed  it  on 
Ix^half  of  his  cousin.  It  jirovcd  to  be  his  own  reply 
t  i  Ji.lri  Arkl.iiid's  last  letter  to  himself. 

liiii  ',1  ::■  iliinan  never  communicated  t«)  the 
post-oiiit v.:  his  address  in  Charleston? 


Never. 

Tom  groaned  in  the  spirit.  He  could  no  longer 
entertain  tlic  least  doubt  that  his  worst  fears  had 
been  but  too  well  founded.  The  absolute  and  uni- 
versal ignorance  which  appeared  to  prevail  at 
Charleston  of  the  existence  of  any  such  person  as 
John  Ackland  would  have  been  altogether  inexpli- 
cable if  John  Ackland's  own  letters  to  Tom,  allud- 
ing to  the  profound  seclusion  in  which  he  had  been 
living  ever  since  his  arrival  in  that  city,  did  not 
partly  explain  it.  No  such  person  having  ever 
been  seen  or  heard  of  on  'Chan<;e,  or  at  any  of  the 
banks  in  Charleston,  how  had  John  Ackland  been 
living  ?  Cartwright  suggested  that  it  was  possible 
that  ho  might  have  been  living  all  tins  while  on  the 
money  which  he  liimself  had  paid  over  to  him  in 
notes  at  Glenoak. 

"  That  is  true,"  thought  Tom  Ackland ;  for  he  re- 
membered that  his  cousin  in  his  last  letter  from 
Glenoak,  had  stated  that  the  notes  were  still  in  his 
possession.  But  nothing  short  of  insanity  could  ac- 
count for  his  not  having  deposited  them,  since  then, 
at  any  bank.  Unhappily  such  an  hypothesis  w:a3 
by  no  means  improbable.  Who  was  that  Spanish 
gentleman  who  professed  to  have  discovered  the 
hat  and  book  of  John  Ackland's  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  ?  Could  he  have  been  John  Ackland's  assas- 
sin ?  But  if  so,  why  should  he  have  spontaneously  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  disappearance  of  lus  victim, 
and  promoted  investigation  uito  the  circumstances 
of  it  ?  Ilis  story,  as  reported  by  the  Charleston 
Messenger,  was  indeed  so  extravagant  as  to  justify 
the  opinion  expressed  by  that  journal.  But  Tom 
Ackland  had  in  his  possession  letters  from  his  cous- 
in which  made  the  story  appear  far  less  improbable 
to  him  than  it  mi^ht  reasonably  appeal*  to  any  one 
not  acquainted  with  the  state  of  John  Ackland's 
mind  during  the  last  month.  It  was  xcry  unlucky 
that  there  was  now  no  possibility  of  seeing  and 
speaking  with  that  Spanish  gentleman.  For  the 
gentleman  in  qiiestion,  after  having  postponed  his 
departure  in  order  to  aid  the  inquiries  of  the  police, 
had  left  Charleston  about  two  days  before  Tom 
Ackland's  arrival  there,  on  being  assured  by  the  au- 
thorities tliat  his  presence  was  not  reqiiired.  And 
he  had  left  behind  him  no  indication  of  his  present 
^vhereabouts. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  with  Mr.  Tom  Ack- 
land, and  his  inquiries  appeared  to  have  come  to  a 
hopeless  dead  lock,  when,  late  one  night,  Mr.  Cart- 
wright (who  havl  been  absent  during  the  whole  of 
the  dav)  burst  into  his  room  with  the  announce- 
ment t'hat  he  liad  obtained  important  information 
about  John  Ackland. 

It  had  occurred  to  hitn,  he  said,  that  John  Ack- 
land must,  Irom  all  accounts,  havi-  been  k  confirmed 
invalid  for  the  last  few  months.  If  so,  he  Avould  prob- 
ably have  souglit  some  country  lod^g  in  the  neigh- 
bornood  of  Charleston,  where  the  i-ituation  was 
healthiest,  without  being  inconveniently  far  from 
town,  in  ca^e  he  should  require  medical  a?sist;ince. 
Acting  at  once  on  this  supposition  (which,  in  order 
not  tt)  excite  false  ho])es,  in  case  it  should  lead  to 
nothing,  he  had  refrained  from  cominunicating  to 
Tom),  he  ha<l  determined  to  visit  all  tlic  environs 
of  Charleston.  He  had  that  moniing  selected  for 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery  a  locality  only  a  few 
miles    '"  !'         ' '!      '  .  which  he  know  to 

be  a  'on.     Ilia  inciuiries 

t]  iiwL  .-.irii-.v>.iii,  ;ii;  ;  Iic  was  OH  thc  jx)int 

••Z  to   Ch:u-lcstoii,  when   he   fortunately 
i\     -  ..    i.-l  that  hcha'.l  not  vet  vir-itetl  a  little  lodg 
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inw-house  where  he  remembered  having  once  taken 
rooms  himself,  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  at 
Charleston  with  his'  poor  wife,  then  in  very  weak 
health.  He  was  not  aware  whether  that  house  still 
existed,  but  he  thought  he  would  try  ;  and  he  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  pains  by  learning  from  its 
landlady  that  some  time  ago  a  gentleman,  who  said 
his  name  was  Ackland,  cafied  there,  saw  the  house, 
and  took  it  for  six  months.  He  paid  the  rent  in  ad- 
vance, and  had  placed  his  effects  in  the  house.  But, 
to  the  best  of  the  landlady's  belief,  he  had  not  once 
slept  at  home  since  he  became  her  tenant.  He 
frequently  came  there,  indeed,  during  the  day,  and 
had  sometimes  taken  his  meals  there.  But  on  all 
such  occasions  it  was  his  habit  to  lock  the  door  of 
his  room  as  long  as  he  was  in  it.  Notliing  would 
induce  him  to  touch  food  in  the  presence  of  any  one. 
She  had  served  him  his  dinner  often,  but  had  never 
seen  him  eat  it.  Sometimes  he  carried  part  of  it 
away  with  him ;  and  once  he  told  her  that  he  did 
this  in  order  to  have  the  food  analyzed.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  imder  a  constant  impression  that  his 
food  was  poisoned  ;  and  the  landlady  was  of  opinion 
that  her  lodger  was  a  decided  monomaniac,  but  that 
he  was  perfectly  harmless.  She  said  he  was  a  very 
eccentric  gentleman,  but  an  excellent  tenant.  He 
had  been  at  the  house  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
(she  remembered  the  date  because  of  a  washing  bill 
which  he  told  her  to  pay  for  him  on  that  dav,  and 
for  wliich  she  has  not  yet  been  reimbursed).  He  re- 
mained at  home  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  but 
locked  up  Ids  room  as  usual.  About  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  he  went  out,  locking  the  doors  of  all 
the  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  and  taking  the  key 
with  him.  Before  leaving  the  house,  he  told  her 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  absent  for  some  time,  as  he 
was  pursued  by  enemies,  and  that  there  would  prob- 
ably be  inquiries  about  him,  but  she  was  not  to  no- 
tice them,  and  on  no  account  to  mention  his  name 
to  any  one.  "  She  has  never  seen  him  since.  But 
her  description  of  him  precisely  tallies  with  that 
which  was  given  us  at  the  post-office.  She  is  a 
very  old  woman,  rather  blind,  rather  deaf,  and  \cry 
stupid.  I  don't  think  she  can  either  read  or  write. 
Most  of  this  information  I  obtained  from  the  nigger 
gal  who  does  all  the  work  of  the  house.  She  events 
ually  promised  to  have  the  locks  opened  in  our  pres- 
ence to-morrow ;  and  I  have  settled  that,  if  agree- 
able toj'ou,  we  will  (irive  over  there  after  breakiast." 
Thus  Cfartwright  to  Tom  Ackland. 

Poor  Tom  Ackland  was  profoundly  affected  by 
this  fresh  evidence  of  zeal  and  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Cart^vrigllt.  But  Cartwright  himself  made 
light  of  his  own  efforts.  "  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear 
sir  1  "  he  said,  in  reply  to  Tom's  repeated  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  ;  "  ii  he  was  your  cousin,  was  he 
not  also  mv  friend?  " 

When  Tom  Ackland  entered  the  first  room,  from 
which  the  lock  was  removed,  in  the  house  to  which 
Cartwright  conducted  him  on  the  following  day, 
one  glance  round  it  told  him  all,  and,  with  a  low 
moan  of  pain,  he  fell  upon  the  bed  and  sobbed. 
There,  on  that  bed,  was  the  dressing-gown  which 
poor  John  Ackland  hatl  worn  the  last  evening  on 
which  he  and  Tom  had  sat  together  discussing 
John's  plans  for  the  future.  There,  in  the  ward- 
robe, were  John  Ackland's  clothes ;  there,  on  the 
fhelf,  were  John  Ackland's  books ;  there,  on  the  ta- 
ble, were  John  Ackland's  papers.  And  among  those 
])apcr8  Tom  afterwards  found  an  unfinished  letter 
atldressed  to  lumself.  It  was  written  in  those 
sprawling,  shaky  characters  which  Tom  had  lately 


been  learning,  sadly,  to  decipher,  and  which  were 
so  all  unlike  the  once  firm  and  well-formed  hand- 
writing of  his  cousin.  "  God  bless  you,  dear  Tom  !  " 
(the  letter  said.)  "  My  last  thought  is  of  you.  I 
have  borne  it  long.  I  cannot  bear  it  longer.  No- 
body will  miss  me  but  you.  And  you,  if  you  could 
see  me  as  I  am  now,  if  you  could  know  all  that  I 
have  been  suffering,  even  you,  would  surely  wish 
for  me  that  relief  from  misery  which  only  death  can 
give.  Tliey  are  afler  me  day  and  night,  Tom. 
They  have  left  me  no  peace.  Mary  Mordent  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all.  She  hides  herself.  But  I 
know  it.  I  have  no  heart  to  post  this  letter,  Tom. 
I  have  no  strength  to  finish  it.  Good  by,  Tom. 
Don't  fret.     Dear,  dear  Tom,  wood  by." 

Tom  Ackland  returned  to  Boston  with  two  con- 
victions, one,  that  his  unfortunate  cousin  had  per- 
ished by  suicide  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober ;  the  other,  that  Philip  Cartwright  was  a  most 
unselfish,  warm-hearted  fellow.  The  whole  story  of 
John  Ackland's  mysterious  disappearance  and-  la- 
mentable death  had  excited  too  Itauch  curiosity,  and 
been  too  hotly  discussed,  both  at  Richmond  and 
Boston,  to  be  soon  forgotten  in  either  of  those  lo- 
calities. Serious  quarrels  had  arisen  (in  Richmond 
at  least),  and  old  acquaintances  had  become  es- 
tranged in  consequence  of  the  vehemence  with 
whicii  diverse  theories  were  maintained  by  their  re- 
spective partisans  on  the  subject  of  John  Ackland's 
fate.  But  time  went  on,  and,  as  time  went  on,  the 
story  became  an  old  story  which  no  one  cared  to 
refer  to,  for  fear  of  being  voted  a  bore.  There 
were  not  wanting  at  Richmond,  however,  some  few 
persons  by  whose  suspicious  fancies  Philip  Cart- 
^vright,  against  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  re- 
mained uncharitably  connected  Avitluthe  mysterious 
disappearance  and  subsequent  suicide  of  the  Bos- 
ton merchant,  in  a  manner  much  less  flattering  to 
that  gentleman's  character  than  Mr.  Tom  Ackland's 
CTateful  recollection  of  his  friendly  exertion  at 
Charleston. 


ROMAN   IMPERIALISM. 

BY   PBOFKSSOR   SEELET. 

III.     THE   FIRST   AND   LAST   PERIODS   OF  ROMAN 
IMPERIALISM    COMPARED. 

I  HAVE  already  said  that  there  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct periods  in  the  imperial  history,  and  that  these 
are  divided  by  a  long  revolutionary  period  of  tran- 
sition. The  end  of  the  first  period  I  placed  at  Mar- 
cus Auralius;  we  may  be  more  precise  if  we  choose 
and  place  it  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jklarconian- 
nic  war.  Tlie  beginning  of  the  other  period  may 
be  placed  at  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  when  the 
unity  and  tranquillity  of  the  Empire  were  restored 
and  the  outlines  of  the  new  system  of  government 
were  sketched.  The  transition  period  which  inter- 
vened is,  perhaps,  the  most  melancholy  in  Euro- 
pean history.  It  presents  some  of  the  worst  tyran- 
nies, some  of  the  bloodiest  revolutions,  and  some  of 
the  most  enormous  calamities  in  historj-.  It  pre- 
sents Europe  suffering  from  two  plagues  at  once ; 
the  one  tlie  plague  properly  so  called ;  the  other,  a 
nmtinons,  omnipotent,  and  half-barbaric  soldiery. 

To  this  middle  period  I  shall  not  again  call  your 
attention.  I  propose  now  to  place  the  first  and 
third  jieriods  Defore  you  in  contrast,  in  order  to 
make  more  clear  the  radical  and  imiversal  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval.  In  other 
words,  I  propose  to  institute  a  detailed  comparison 
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between  tlie  Empire  under  Hadrian  or  the  Anto- 
nines,  and  the  Empire  under  Constantinc  or  Theo- 
do^iu8. 

First,  then,  in  the  early  period  the  Roman  world 
was  clearly  and  broadly  separated  from  the  bar- 
baric, but  in  the  latter  period  the  separation  has 
disappeared.  In  the  earlier  period  certain  nations 
belonged  to  the  one  and  certain  other  nations  to 
the  other ;  the  nations  beyond  the  frontier  were  of 
a  different  stock  from  the  nations  within  it.  There 
was  a  distinction  of  blood,  as  well  as  of  place  and 
of  institutions.  In  the  latter  period  the  physical 
boundary  remains,  and  also  the  distinction  of  in- 
stitutions ;  but  the  German  blood  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  population  as  much  as  out  of  it.  Ger- 
mans are  within  the  Empire,  and  not  only  so,  but 
more  diffused  through  the  Empire  than  any  other 
nationality.  The  Empire  had  before  been  a  spe- 
cific substance  with  a  distinct  form.  It  is  still  a 
distinct  form,  but  the  substance  or  stuff  is  no  longer 
distinguishable  from  that  of  barbarism.  The  word 
Roman  has  ceased  to  be  a  national  designation,  and 
has  become  a  legal  or  technical  term.  There  are 
Roman  citizens  still  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but 
they  are  as  likely  to  have  the  features  and  habits 
of  barbarians  as  of  those  who  are  not  Roman  citi- 
zens. -There  is  still  a  Roman  army ;  there  are  still 
legions  officered  still  by  centurions  and  tribunes ; 
but  tlic  soldiers  are  now  very  commonly  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  Sarmatians.  There  are  still  famous 
Roman  generals,  as  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Ma- 
rius ;  and  famous  victories  are  won,  as  in  old  days, 
over  barbarous  hordes  ;  but  Stilicho  was  a  Vandal 
and  Aetius  a  Sarmatian,  and  their  victories  were 
won  perhaps  with  Roman  science,  but  certainly  by 
barbarian  hands.  Even  the  forms  are  in  some 
cases  barbarous.  Roman  soldiers  now  rushed  to 
the  charge  with  the  old  German  war-cry,  called 
the  barritus  ;  when  Julian  became  emperor,  he  was 
liiled  on  a  shield  like  a  Frankish  chief. 

Even  in  the  earlier  period  the  word  Roman  had 
been  stretched  considerably  beyond  its  original 
meaning.  Tliere  were  already  multitudes  of  Ro- 
man citizens  who  had  never  set  foot  in  Rome. 
But  it  was  still  a  name  denoting  certain  nations 
and  excludin^others,  and  it  was  still  justified  by 
the  fact  that  Rome  remained  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  strangest  instance  of  eccentricity  in 
Tiberius  that  he  retired  without  necessity  from 
Rome,  and  deliberately  preferred  to  live  elsewhere ; 
a  hundred  years  later  .the  first  Antonine  lived  ex- 
clusively, and  the  second  usually,  at  Rome.  But 
now,  not  only  had  the  word  Roman  ceased  to  be 
exclusive  of  any  nationality,  but  it  was  used  to 
describe  an  empire  of  which  Rome  was  not  the 
centre.  Diocletian  took  the  government  away 
from  Rome,  and  Constantine  provided  a  worthy 
seat  for  it  on  the  Bosporus.  Nor  by  this  change 
did  Rome  merely  cease  to  be  the  sole  seat  of  gov- 
ernment ;  it  lost  its  metropolitan  character  alto- 
gether. The  emperors  of  the  West  abandoned  it  as 
well  as  those  of  the  East.  They  preferred  to  it  first 
Milan  and  then  Ravenna,  lucre  are  still  other 
claims  to  the  title  of  Roman,  wliich  the  earlier  Em- 
pire had  possessed  and  which  the  later  Empire 
wanted. 

In  the  times  of  the  Antonines  the  fact  that  the 
Empire  had  been  founded  by  a  conquering  nation 
issuing  from  Rome,  was  still  conspicuously  seen  in 
the  distinction  between  those  sumects  of  the  Em- 
pire who  had  the  Roman  citizenship  and  those  had 


not.  The  distinction  was  becoming  faint,  but 
so  long  as  it  was  recognized  by  the  law,  so  long  as 
in  the  army  the  legions  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
zens were  distinct  from  the  alhed  cohorts  and 
squadrons  consisting  of  those  who  wanted  the  citi- 
zenship, so  long  the  Empire  might  still  be  said,  in 
a  sense  to  be  Roman.  But  during  the  transition 
period  this  distinction  also  was  effaced.  When  all 
the  freemen  of  the  limpire  were  placed  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  the  distinction  between  legions  and 
allies  disappeared  in  the  army,  the  last  visible  rec- 
ord of  Rome's  conquest  was  obliterated. 

We  are  accustomed  to  tliink  of  that  Holy  Roman 
Empire  which  disappeared  from  the  world  within 
living  memory,  as  having  been  Roman  only  in 
name.  The  misnomer  in  that  case  was  certainly 
more  glaring,  but  it  was  hardly  more  real  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Empire  of  Constantine.  It  is  true 
that  the  Empire  of  Constantine  had  arisen  out  of 
that  of  the  Antonines  without  breach  of  continuity, 
and  that  the  change  had  been  gradual.  Still,  it  had 
been  a  very  complete  change  ;  one  by  one  most  of 
the  Roman  characteristics  had  disappeared.  The  ap- 
propriateness of  the  title  could  only  be  discovered 
from  history.  The  Empire  mi^ht  be  called  Roman 
as  Constantine  might  be  called  Caesar.  But  Con- 
stantine was  as  much  connected  by  blood  with  the 
old  Julian  gens  of  Alba  Longa  as  the  vast  political 
system  half  Oriental,  half  barbaric,  in  which  so 
many  nations  were  united,  was  connected  with  the 
drowsy  old  provincial  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  which  Ammianus  has  described  for  us. 

If  the  Empire  was  no  longer  Roman  either  by 
nationality  or  in  the  sense  of  being  connected  as 
an  appurtenance  or  dependency  with  the  city  of 
Rome,  neither  was  it  Roman  in  the  sense  of  pos- 
sessing the  political  institutions  which  had  origi- 
nally belonged  to  Rome.  Here  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  age  of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Anto- 
nines is  particularly  marked. 

Under  the  Antonines  the  Empire  retained  much 
of  the  political  character  of  the  old  Republic.  It 
was  in  fact  nearer  to  the  Republic  than  it  had  been 
under  the  first  Caesars.  Just  at  that  exceptional 
period  the  State  was  guided  by  a  president  for  life, 
nominated  by  his  predecessor  from  among  the  most 

[)romising  men  of  the  age,  possessing  indeed  power 
imited  by  nothing  but  his  will,  but  choosing  for 
the  most  part  to  regard  his  Senate  with  deference. 
This  Senate  was  a  chosen  body  of  distinguished 
men  selected  by  the  emperor  from  the  whole  Em- 

fire,  and  required  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
taly.  Tliey  formed  a  dignified  club  at  Rome,  and 
gave  a  powerful  expression  to  the  feelings  of  "tlie 
upper  classes.  The  old  Republic  had  ollen  wit- 
nessed a  similar  government,  when  a  Dictator  had 
managed  the  State  with  the  confidence  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Senate.  The  monarchical  element  was 
there  but  in  the  form  least  repugnant  to  Republi- 
canism, for  the  monarch  was  not  hereditary  nor 
separated  by  any  clear  demarcation  from  his  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  government  is  es- 
sentially different,  for  the  Senate  as  an  organ  of 
general  aristocratic  opinion  has  practically  disap- 
peared, and  the  life-president  has  become  a  sultan. 
Both  these  changes  were  natural,  and  omens  of  them 
had  appeared  even  before  the  Antonines.  The 
Senate  of  Nero  was  almost  as  insi":nificant  as  that  of 
Constantine,  and  no  Sultan  could  trample  on  hu- 
man beings  more  contemptuously  than  Caligula, 
When  the  earlier  emperors  were  restrained,  it  was 
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by  tlieir  own  good  sense  or  virtue ;  the  system  was 
entirely  withont  chocks.  But  what  before  only  the 
bad  cmpiTors  had  been,  every  emperor  was  now, 
and  the  Senate  was  now  habitually  as  insignificant 
as  before  a  bad  emperor  had  occasionally  made  it. 
An  Augustus,  a  Trajan,  an  Antoninus,  had  found  it 
|-»olitic,  and  perhaps  judged  it  right,  to  treat  the 
Senate  with  great  respect,  and  to  secure  its  co-op- 
eration in  government. 

But  the  emperors  of  the  later  series  who  answer 
best  to  these,  and  who  were  the  wisest  nilers,  — 
Diocletian,  Constantino,  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
—  steadily  disregarded  and  trampled  on  the  Sen- 
ate ;  only  a  weak  Gratian  flatters  it.  Nor  has  it 
only  lost  favor  with  the  emperors ;  it  has  suffered 
a  great  change  of  character.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  now  no  longer  a  single  Senate,  but  two, 
one  at  Rome  and  another  at  Constantinople ;  and 
next,  there  are  now  a  multitude  of  senators  scat- 
tered through  the  provinces  who  do  not  practically 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  body  at  either  of  the 
two  capitals.  These  changes  were  calculated  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  tlie  Senate  as  an  organ  of 
public  opinion.  Its  judgment  was  no  longer  the 
solemn  aecision  of  a  picked  body  of  distinguished 
men  assembled  at  the  centre  of  government.  It 
was  assembled  partly  at  Rome,  which  was  not  the 
seat  of  government,  but  a  venerated  ancient  city 
possessing  a  circle  of  very  distinguished  and  ex- 
tremely indolent,  noble  families ;  and  partly  at 
Constantinople,  which  was  sometimes  nominally  the 
seat  of  empire,  but  often  only  the  seat  of  the  East- 
ern Government.  The  decisions  of  these  two  bod- 
ies might  be  contradictory,  nor  did  they  necessarily 
represent  the  opinion  of  t^e  senatorian  oi-der  which 
was  scattered  through  the  Empire.  Thus  changed 
in  character,  and  steadily  discouraged  by  the 
emperor,  the  Senate  loses  almost  all  it?  influence. 
It  is  preserved  as  a  convenient  nucleus  of  loealth 
for  the  operations  of  the  tax-gatherer.  As  a  politi- 
cal organ  it  becomes  onlv'  once  a";ain  conspicuous, 
and  that  is  when  the  Roman  Senate  makes  its 
fruitless  protest  in  favor  of  the  ancient  gods,  and 
once  more  sits,  as  in  the  old  Gallic  invasion,  to  rep- 
resent a  lost  cause  and  to  be  bearded  by  victorious 
invaders.  When  I  say  that  the  Emjjeror  has 
become  a  Sultan,  I  mean,  not  only  that  he  has 
assumed  Oriental  state,  and  a  kind  of  sacred  char- 
acter as  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  also 
that  his  immeasurable  supoHority  to  Ids  subjects  is 
admitted  by  them  in  their  hearts,  that  the  very 
conception  of  liberty  has  disapi)eared,  and  that  that 
jKjriod  has  already  begun  v,-hich  only  ended  with 
the  French  Revolution,  the  period  during  which 
government  had  a  supernatural  character,  and 
exercised  a  dazzling  or  enchanting  power  over  the 
minds  of  men.  This  spell,  which  the  whole  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  were  uneasily 
lalMjrinj;  to  shake  off,  was  first  thrown  upon  men's 
minds  by  Diocletian  and  Constantino.  By  these 
men  the  deep  distinction  that  had  so  long  existed 
between  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  one  hand, 
■  and  the  Orientals  on  the  other,  was  effaced.  They 
destroyed  what  we  may  call  the  classical  view  of 
life,  which  asserts  human  free  will,  and  regards 
government  merely  as  a  useful  and  respectable 
machinery  for  economizing  power,  and  introducing 
order,  l)eauty,  and  virtue  into  human  affairs.  In 
place  of  it  they  introduced  the  Asiatic  view,  which 
n-sts  npon  tmalterable  necessity,  and  elevates  gov- 
ernment into  a  divinity,  teacfiing  the  subject  to 
endure  whatever  it  may  inflict,  not  only  without 


resistance,  but  without  even  an  inward  murmur ; 
and,  in  short,  to  say  to^vemment  what  religion 
commands  us  to  say  to  Frovidcnce :  •*  'thr  will  be 
done." 

With  the  Oriental  theorj-  of  govempient  was 
introduced  Oriental  cmeltv  and  wastefulness  of 
human  life.  In  the  earlier  Empire  there  had  been 
seen  cruel  emperors,  but  now  cruelty  has  become 
part  of  the  system.  The  historj'  of  this  time  might 
be  written  in  letters  of  blood.  Executions,  tor- 
tures, massacres,  make  the  staple  of  the  narrative 
even  in  tlie  reigns  of  good  emperors.  The  great 
Theodosius  massacres  thousands  of  innocent  people 
in  a  transient  fit  of  passion.  Constantino  puts  to 
death  his  wife  and  son.  Valentinian,  a  brave  and 
able  emperor,  sheds  as  much  blood  as  Caracalla, 
apparently  from  no  bad  motive,  but  only  from  a 
kind  of  mania  for  severity  which  has  infected  gov- 
ernment. When  the  emjieror  is  of  weak  character, 
this  uniform  cruelty  is  intensified  by  his  fears. 
Constantius  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  mon- 
ster like  Caligula  or  Nero ;  he  was  simply  a  weak 
man  ;  yet  his  tyranny,  as  described  by  Ammianus, 
appears  far  more  tremendous  than  theirs.  Theirs 
at  the  utmost  is  European,  his  is  Asiatic. 

It  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  this  despotism  that 
the  rale  of  hereditary  succession  is  not  habitually 
practised  in  it.  The  ablest  generals  are  still  fre- 
quently invested  with  the  purple,  and  there  ap- 
peared during  this  period  rulers  who,  in  their  mer- 
ciless energy  and  the  vastness  of  their  views, 
resembled  tfce  Czar  Peter.  But  the  hereditary' 
principle  would  occasionally  creep  in,  and  when  it 
did  so  it  always  inflicted  irreparable  injur}-,  llie 
evils  of  hereditar)'  succession  can  be  guarded  against 
when  they  can  be  calculated  upon.  The  real  bur- 
den of  government  can  then  be  devolved  upon  min- 
isters. But  when  the  law  of  birth  intrudes  itself 
into  an  elective  monarchy,  when  a  weak  man  or  a 
child  is  placed  upon  a  throne  which  is  commonly 
filled  by  merit,  he  is  expected  to  govern  personally ; 
no  adequate  ministerial  organization  is  at  hand  to 
screen  his  deficiencies  ;  and  his  incompetence  tells 
to  its  full  extent  upon  his  empire.  Tlie  hereditary 
principle  should  be  excluded  altogether  if  it  is  not 
exclusively  adopted.  The  right  of  nominating  his 
successor,  which  was  given  in  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  emperor,  gave  him  the  power  of  ruining 
everjthing  by  a  single  act.  One  comipt  or  partijd 
appointment  was  fatal.  The  nepotism  of  Aurelius 
brought  on  the  dismal  revolutionary  period ;  the 
nepotism  of  Theodosius  brought  in  the  barbarians. 

The  worst  kind  of  govcnmient  is  that  which  is 
regarded  by  its  subjects  as  divine,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  really  weak.  Such  was  the  government  of 
Constantius,  of  Honorius,  of  Valentinian  III. ;  im- 
becile, and  at  the  same  time  despotic,  jilaguing  the 
world  like  an  angrj-  deity,  and  misgoverning  it  like 
an  ignorant  child.  But  these  were  exceptional 
ca<»es.  Government  during  this  periotl  was  com- 
monly at  a  higher  level.  It  was  Asiatic,  but  it  was 
commonly  able.  Compared  with  Asiatic  govern- 
ments, it  was  good. 

If  the  emperor  was  regarded  as  a  divinity,  at 
least  he  earned  his  deification  for  the  most  part  by 
merit.  He  was  not  snch  a  deity  as  those  which 
Eg\pt  worshipped,  a  sacred  a])C  or  cat,  but  rather 
a  Iiercules  or  Quirinus,  who  had  risen  by  superhu- 
man labors  to  divine  honors.  But  compared  with 
the  government  of  the  Antonines,  it  was  barbaric. 
The  Empire  has  fallen  into  a  lower  class  of  states. 
Reason   and  simplicity  have  disappeared  from  it. 
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Subjects  have  lost  all  rights,  and  government  all 
resiwnsibility.  The  reign  of*  political  superstition 
has  set  in.  Abject  fear  paralvzcs  the  people,  and 
those  that  rule  are  intoxicated  with  insolence  and 
cruelty.     It  is  an  Iron  Age. 

(jiovernment  having  assumed  Godhead,  assumes 
at  the  same  time  the  appurtenances  of  it.  It  is 
surrounded  with  "  thousands  of  angjels."  A  princi- 
pal feature  of  tliis  age  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Antonines  is  the  enormous  multiplication  of  oflices 
and  officials.  In  this  respect  the  Empire  had  fi^m 
the  bezinning  advanced  upon  the  Republic.  T 
have  already  shown  that  the  most  conspicuous 
chan";e  introduced  by  the  imperial  system  was  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  great  offices  principally  of 
a  military  character.  A  kind  of  martial  regularity 
and  strictness  of  discipline  had  been  g^ven  to  the 
State.  By  the  side  of  the  old  civic  and  free  organ- 
ization had  been  placed  a  military  organization 
which  was  despotic.  Under  the  Antonines  the 
two  had  subsisted  together  in  harmony,  and  des- 
potism had  worn  an  almost  republican  dress. 
But  the  civic  organization  had  now  disappeared 
entirely,  and  had  been  superseded  by  a  bureaucracy 
framed  alter  the  military  model.  The  holders  of 
function,  who  were  originally  elected  by  the  people 
to  rule  over  the  people,  have  now  become  soldiers, 
bearing  the  commission  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  All  officials  alike  bear  the 
name  of  mililes,  and  their  service  is  called  militia ; 
even  when  their  functions  are  purely  civil  they  bear 
military  titles,  such  as  ccnturio,  principilarius.  It 
seemed  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  as  if  the  very 
conception  of  any  power  not  military  had  disap- 
pe.ared  from  the  world. 

Where  is  now  the  toga  of  Cicero  ?  The  Empire 
had  become  a  camp.  But  this  state  of  things  was 
not  to  last.  It  was  indeed  destined  that  all  power 
should  assume  the  military  type ;  civil  life  was  to 
be  reorganized  on  the  model  of  military  life.  But 
the  distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  military 
power  was  brought  back  by  Constantine  soon  after 
It  had  seemed  to  be  lost.  Civil  life  is  merged  for  a 
moment  in  military,  and  is  then  again  differen- 
tiated ;  but  when  it  reappears,  the  military  stamp  is 
on  it.  The  military  title  of  praetorian  prefect  is 
given  to  four  men  whose  functions  are  purely  civil, 
and  who  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  each  over  a 
quarter  of  the  Empire.  Meanwhile  the  military 
functions  are  committed  to  new  officers  called  Duces, 
the  originals  of  our  raodom  dukes;  a  distinctive 
war-office  is  created  ;  there  is  a  commander-in-chief 
of  tlie  infantry  and  a  commander  of  the  cavalrj-. 
The  old  legatus,  such  as  he  is  described  in  the  life 
of  Agricola,  —  a  despotic  sovereign  within  his  own 
province,  a  general  and  a  judge  at  the  same  time, 
—  has  disappeared.  Tlie  civil  and  military  profes- 
sions have  been  created,  and  each  is  elaborately 
organized;  but  the  civil  profession  is  an  offshoot 
fnmi  the  militar}-.  The  Army,  as  it  were,  destroyed 
the  State,  and  then  created  a  new  State  out  of 
itself. 

Upon  the  system  of  the  Antonines  this  is,  in  one 
sense,  a  great  improvement.  Such  a  vast  empire 
evidently  could  not  be  satisfactorily  governed  with- 
out a  complicated  organization,  nor  could  it  bo  safe 
from  disturbances  without  a  separation  of  the  civil 
and  military  governments.  The  distribution  of  the 
Empire  into  pra?fectures,  vicariates,  dioceses;  the 
creation  of  an  armv,  of  public  servants  embodied 
and  drilled  with  all  the  formality  of  an  army ;  — 
these  were  administrative  reforms  of  the  first  macr- 
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nitude,  and  they  make  the  government  of  Constan- 
tine seem  a  far  more  finished  machine  than  that  of 
the  Antonines.  But  the  well-being  of  a  State  docs 
not  always  increase  witli  the  administrative  effi- 
ciency of  its  government.  An  all-powerful  govern- 
ment was  created  ;  since  liberty  in  that  age  was  out 
of  the  question,  such  a  government,  hsui  it  been 
wise,  might  have  been  the  best  thing  for  the  State. 
But  it  was  all-ix)werful  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good, 
and  in  the  ena,  after  saving  the  Empire,  it  ruined 
it. 

I  showed  in  my  last  lecture  that  the  Empire  was 
essentially  weak  for  want  of  the  first  conditions  of 
vigor  in  a  society,  —  population  and  industry.  It 
was  too  weak  to  bear  the  ponderous  weight  of  such 
a  government.  For,  besiaes  the  cruelty,  this  gov- 
ernment had  all  the  wastefulness  of  Oriental  rale. 
The  army  of  officials  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  government,  but  they  ruined  the  people.  Their 
enormous  number  of  itself  entailed  ruinous  expenses. 
Moreover,  in  making  ostentation  a  principle,  the 
government  had,  as  it  were,  committed  itself  to 
extravagance.  Extravagance  involved  oppressive 
taxation,  and  the  agents  of  this  taxation,  the  offi- 
cial class,  inevitably  formed  the  habit  of  rapacity. 
Thus  for  the  tyranny  of  an  emperor,  to  which  in 
earlier  times  the  people  were  sometimes  exposed, 
was  now  substituted  the  uniform,  universal,  crush- 
in"  tyranny  of  an  official  class. 

Evils  seldom  come  in  this  world  witliout  their 
compensations.  I  have  been  enumerating  the  symp- 
toms of  a  long  decay,  the  decay  of  a  world.  Stead- 
ily downward  to  a  lower  level  of  civilization  and  of 
happiness  sank  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  iwpulation 
barbarized  by  immigrations  from  beyond  the  fron- 
tier ;  its  old  civic  freedom  disappearing  even  from 
memory  ;  its  organ  of  opinion,  the  Senate,  sinking 
into  an  insignificant  committee  of  placemen ;  its  em- 
peror putting  off  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
along  with  it  all  restraints  of  human  feeling :  its 
administration  assuming  a  military  ruthlessness 
and  peremptoriness ;  its  government  generally  be- 
coming its  own  triumphant  and  insolent  enemy,  — 
Rome,  the  representative  of  Euroiiean  civilization, 
the  inventor  of  civilized  jurisprudence  and  the  in- 
heritor of  Greek  philosophy,  descends  to  the  level 
of  an  Asiatic  State.  She  passes  through  the  fire  to 
that  military  Moloch  whose  minister  she  had  made 
herself. 

With  genius  dead,  and  the  intellect  fallen  into 
such  rudeness  that  she  can  scarcely  tell  us  articu- 
latt'ly  the  storj-  of  her  woes,  we  see  her  more  than 
once  prostrate  before  one  of  those  monstrous  human 
idols  that  are  worshipped  in  Asia,  a  silly  creature 
educated  in  insolence  and  wearing  a  diadem,  cruel 
and  irresistible,  deriving  all  his  strength  fix)m  human 
weakness,  yet  exacting  copious  libations  of  human 
blood  and  tlie  utmost  farthing  of  treasure.  But  to 
all  tliese  losses  there  were  compensations,  and  these 
I  proceed  to  consider.  The  Asiatic  despotism  had 
some  points  of  advantage  over  the  classic.  Liberty, 
which  in  its  old  forms  hiul  disappeared,  Ix'gan  to 
spring  up  in  new  ones.  In  the  first  place,  at  the 
moment  when  freemen  sank  to  be  slaves,  slaves 
began  to  turn  into  freemen.  We  do  not  know  dis- 
tinctly the  steps  of  the  transformation,  but,  like  all 
the  other  changes  to  which  I  have  called  attention,  it 
took  place  between  tlie  age  of  the  Antonines  and  that 
of  Constantine.  A  class  of  agi-icultnral  serfs  came 
into  existence,  attached  to  the  soil  and  irremovable 
from  the  spot  on  which  they  lived.  They  are  some- 
times called  slaves,  but  they  appear  to  have  had 
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property,  and  they  had  rights  against  their  masters 
and  duties  to  the  State.  In  the  decay  of  popular 
tion  human  beings  had  risen  in  value.  The  govern- 
ment wanted  recruits  for  its  legions,  and  began  to 
lay  claim  to  the  services  of  those  who  before  had 
been  the  chattels  of  private  citizens.  In  the  decay 
of  industry  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
government,  in  which  human  free-will  was  almost 
suppressed,  was  its  principle  of  assigning  vocations 
bv  iirbitrary  compulsion  to  whole  classes  of  men. 
Many  governments  have  assumed  the  right  of  press- 
ing people  against  their  will  into  some  vocations, 
particularly  into  military  service.  But  in  the  age 
of  Constantine  a  principle  of  forced  enlistment  is 
applied  to  almost  all  functions. 

Men  are  forced  into  municipal  offices  against 
their  will,  in  some  cases  they  are  pressed  into  trade. 
It  was  by  another  application  of  the  same  principle 
that  one  class  of  the  population  is  bound  to  agri- 
cultural labor.  The  government,  as  it  were,  enlists 
an  army  of  cultivators,  whom  it  controls  with  as 
nmch  rigor  as  its  army,  properly  so  called.  These 
cultivators  are  in  the  strictest  sense  servants  of  the 
soil.  They  have  a  definite  function  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  for  the  fulfilment  of  it  they  are  responsi- 
ble'to  the  State.  The  State  was  no  merciful  mas- 
ter, but  so  far  as  it  assumed  authority  over  the  serf 
it  rescued  him  from  the  authority  of  his  master.  As 
the  harshest  system  is  better  than  individual  ca- 
price, we  may  believe  that  the  lot  of  the  coloni  was 
better  than  that  of  the  agricultural  slaves  of  the 
earlier  time.  If  so,  an  improvement  is  caused  by 
the  very  piinciple  of  decay  and  dissolution,  and  the 
very  rottenness  of  the  carcase  breeds  new  life. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  spread  through  soci- 
ety a  new  principle,  Avhich,  if  it  cannot  properly  be 
called  Liberty,  was  a  most  powerful  substitute  for 
it.  I  have  said  that  government  had  been  erected 
into  a  divinity,  and  that  the  very  tradition  of  liberty 
was  lost.  This  is  true,  and  yet  a  certain  kind  of 
resistance  to  government  was  carried  on  upon  a 
vast  scale,  with  unalterable  resolution  and  with 
success.  Tlie  edict  of  Diocletian  commanding  the 
Christians  to  sacrifice  was  resisted  throughout  the 
Empire;  the  resistance  was  maintained  for  seven 
years,  until  Diocletian's  successor  succumbed  to  it. 
Athanasius  resisted  Constantine  and  Constantius 
successfully.  Ambrose  not  merely  resisted,  but  re- 
buked and  humbled  Theodosius.  This  new  spirit 
had  indeed  appeared  in  the  Empire  before  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  Aurelius  had  remarked  what 
he  called  the  "  obstinacy  "  of  a  class  of  his  subjects, 
but  in  his  time  the  phenomenon,  though  striking, 
was  not  yet  formidable.  It  became  formidable 
early  in  the  revolutionary  period ;  and  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Diocletian  this  obstinacy  had  spread  so 
widely,  organized  itself  so  well,  and  rehearsed  its 
part  so  carefully,  that  it  proved  irresistible. 

Tliis  obstinacy  in  the  fempire  achieved  deeds  as 
memorable  as  had  been  achieved  by  liberty  in  the 
Republic.  Yet  it  was  not  liberty.  Liberty  is  a 
proud  spirit ;  it  regards  government  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  human  happiness,  and  resists  it  when 
it  becomes  evidently  prejudicial  to  happiness. 
Liberty  flashes  out  against  the  government  that 
murders  innocent  men  and  dishonors  women. 
Liberty  is  force  of  character  roused  bv  the  sense  of 
wrong.  It  is  consistent,  indeed,  with  a  sense  of 
duty  and  a  willingness  to  bear  just  restraint ;  un- 
combined  with  thes*'  it  achieves  nothing  lasting ;  but 
it  is  more  often  allied  with  tm-bulencc  and  impatience 


of  discipline.  Such  had  been  liberty  in  the  old 
Republic,  the  rebellion  of  strong  spirits  against 
laws  strained  too  far,  self-assertion,  sturdiness,  com- 
bativeness.  Such  was  not  the  Christian  obstinacy. 
In  this  when  it  was  genuine  there  was  no  'rebellion, 
there.was  no  assertion  of  right.  Those  who  prac- 
tised it  were  not  less  obedient,  but  more  obedient, 
tlian  others.  They  had  no  turn  for  liberty ;  they 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  despotism  of  the  Csesars ; 
this  they  met,  not  in  the  spirit  of  Brutus  or  Virgin- 
ius,  but  with  religious  resignation.  The  truth  was, 
they  were  under  two  desp)otisms  while  others  were 
under  only  one.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  sub- 
mitting to  the  Ca?sar  who  assuredly  did  not  "  bear 
the  sword  in  vain  "  ;  they  endeavored  to  obey  the 
law  of  Christ  also.  They  bore  the  double  burden 
with  all  patience.  Those  were  not  the  times  for 
free  spirits  to  flourish  in.  In  the  soldier-ridden 
Empire  there  was  no  atmosphere  of  hope  in  which 
a  spark  of  spirit  could  live  or  a  breath  of  free 
heroism  be  drawn.  To  this  class  of  simple  feelings 
the  Christian  obstinacy  does  not  belong.  It  arose 
from  no  inipatience  of  restraint,  but  from  a  conflict 
of  laws.  The  law  of  Christ  carried  it  over  the  law 
of  Ca:sar.  The  spiritual  sovereign  prevailed  over 
the  temporal.  They  resisted  one  master  in  the  in- 
terest of  another.  Their  resistance  was  without  the 
feeling  of  independence,  their  rebellion  without  the 
wish  for  freedom ;  no  movement  of  defiance  in  their 
mind,  obedience  was  driven  out  by  obedience  and 
loyalty  by  loyalty.  Therefore,  saving  the  law  of 
Christ,  the  Christians  were  the  most  loyal  of  the  em- 
peror's subjects,  and  Christianity  confirmed  as  much 
as  controlled  despotism.  It  produced  a  complete 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  to  the  emperor. 
It  made  their  loyalty  more  intense,  but  confined  it 
within  definite  limits.  It  strengthened  in  them  the 
feeling  cf  submissive  reverence  for  government  as 
such ;  it  encouraged  the  disposition  of  the  time  to 
political  passiveness.  It  was  intensely  conser\'a- 
tive,  and  gave  to  power  with  one  hand  as  much  as 
it  took  away  with  the  other.  Constantine,  if  he 
was  influenced  by  policy,  was  influenced  by  a  wise 
policy  when  he  extended  his  patronage  to  the 
Church.  By  doing  so  he  may  be  said  to  have  pur- 
chased an  indefeasible  title  by  a  charter.  He  gave 
certain  liberties,  and  he  received  in  return  passive 
obedience.  He  gained  a  sanction  for  the  Oriental 
theory  of  government ;  in  return  he  accepted  the 
law  of  the  Church.  He  became  irresponsible  with 
respect  to  his  subjects  on  condition  of  becoming 
responsible  to  Christ. 

The  difierence,  then,  between  the  later  series  of 
emperors  and  the  earlier  is  this.  The  earlier  em- 
perors were  nominally  Republican  magistrates,  but 
jiractically  their  power  was  imlimited.  The  later 
emperors  were  avowedly  Oriental  desjjots,  but 
their  power  had  one  important  and  definite  limita- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  later  emperors  had 
not  so  nmch  active  resistancje  to  fear  as  the  earlier. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  which  jirompts  to  active  re- 
sistance was  in  the  earlier  period  not  quite  dead ; 
the  spirit  of  religion  and  morality  which  was  vigor- 
ous in  the  later  period  prompted  only  to  passive 
resistance.  The  practical  result  was  that  the  earlier 
emperors  could  not  venture  upon  so  much  cruelty 
as  the  later,  and  the  later  emperors  could  not  in- 
dulge so  much  caprice  as  the  earlier.  In  the  first 
century  the  Romans  submitted  for  years  to  all  tlie 
frenzied  whims  of  a  lunatic ;  at  last  they  killed  him 
for  his  cruelty.  Tlie  later  Romans  submitted  fre- 
quently to  much  more  cruel  governments,  but  they 
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firmly  resisted  the  virtuous  Julian  when  he  tried  to 
chancre  their  institutions.* 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Church  at  this  time 
tow.irds  government  has  determined  its  attitude 
throughout  modern  history.  It  has  often  controlled 
and  defied  kinjjs,  as  Ambrose  did ;  but  it  has  al- 
ways remained  cold  towards  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  in  Christianity  incompat- 
ible with  liberty,  not  tliat  zealous  champions  of  lib- 
erty may  not  be,  or  have  not  often  been,  zealous 
Christians.  But  Christianity  sprang  up  and  shaped 
its  institutions,  at  a  time  when  liberty  was  impossi- 
ble, and  when  the  wisest  course  for  men  in  exist- 
ing circumstances  was  to  abandon  the  dream  of  it. 
Therefore,  the  earliest  documents  of  Christianity,  the 
biographies  of  its  Founder,  and  the  early  history 
of  the  Church,  bear  the  stamp  of  political  quietism. 
In  all  disputes  between  autoority  and  liberty  the 
traditions  of  Christianity  arc  on  tlic  side  of  author- 
ity. Passive  obedience  was  plausibly  preached  by 
the  Anglican  clergy  out  of  the  New  Testament ; 
Avhen  the  opposite  party  sought  Scriptural  sanction 
for  the  principles  of  freedom,  they  were  swayed  ir- 
resistibly back  upon  the  Old  Testament,  where  re- 
bellions and  tyrannicides  may  be  found  similar  to 
those  which  fill  classical  history.  The  whole  mod- 
ern struggle  for  liberty  has  been  conducted  with- 
out help  from  the  authoritative  documents  of  Chris- 
tianity. Liberty  has  had  to  make  its  appeal  to 
those  classical  examples  and  that  literature  which 
were  superseded  by  Christianity.  In  the  French 
Revolution  men  turned  from  the  New  Testament 
to  Plutarch.  The  former  they  connected  with  tyr- 
anny ;  the  latter  was  their  text-book  of  liberty. 
Plutarch  furnished  them  with  the  teaching  they 
required  for  their  special  purpose,  but  the  New  Tes- 
tament met  all  their  new-born  political  ardor  with 
a  silence  broken  only  here  and  there  by  exhorta- 
tions to  submission. 

But  this,  which  has  been  the  weakness  of  Chris- 
tianity in  recent  times,  was  its  strength  in  the  first 
ages  of  its  existence.  The  spirit  of  Liberty  and 
the  spirit  of  Nationality  were  once  for  all  dead  ;  to 
sit  weeping  by  their  grave  might  for  a  time  be  a 
juous  duty,  but  it  could  not  continue  always  expe- 
dient or  profitable.  Yet  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
age  of  Trajan.  Tacitus  makes  it  his  object  to  nurse 
the  ancient  spirit  as  much  as  possible.  He  canon- 
izes the  mart\Ts  of  the  Senate,  —  Pectus,  Rusticus, 
Ilelvidius.  He  studies  to  feel  like  a  senator,  though 
conscious  that  the  dignity  of  that  name  is  only  tra- 
ditional. He  studies  to  feel  like  a  Roman,  though 
alien  blood  is  everywhere  corrupting  the  purity  of 
race ;  but  he  cannot  prevent  the  corruption  of  "Ro- 
man blood,  nor  check  the  inundatinj^  flood  of  for- 
eign manners.  Plutarch  buries  himself  in  tlie  past, 
and  by  tlie  power  of  imagination  repeoples  with  its 
ancient  her<5e8  the  depopulated  and  demoralized 
(ireece  into  which  he  was  born.  In  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  to  read  of  Epaminondas,  Dion,  Timo- 
leon,  might  be  entertaining  and  elevating,  but  it 
could  not  be  practically  useful,  for  it  was  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  imitate  such  examples.  A 
literary  man,  like  Plutarch,  might  not  keenly  feel 
the  hopeless  contrast  between  the  reality  and  liis 
ideal ;  but  Tacitus,  in  the  Roman  senate,  feels  it, 
and  hence  the  cynical  despair  that  pervades  his 
works.  It  was,  Uierefore,  the  strength  of  Christian- 
ity that  it  renounced  this  unprofitable  ideal.     When 
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it  came  forward,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  to  lead 
the  thought  of  the  Empire,  it  presented  a  programme 
in  which  Liberty  and  Nationality  were  omitted. 
A  noble  life  had  before  been  necessarily  a  free  and 
public  life,  but  the  New  Testament  shows  how  vir- 
tue may  live  under  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, and  in  a  complete  retirement  from  politics. 
Patriotism  had  been  the  great  nurse  of  morality ; 
the  TToAtf  had  been  the  centre  by  which  human  be- 
ings had  been  held  together.  Christianity  arose 
from  the  destruction  of  a  nationality,  and  showed 
its  power  principally  in  effacing  national  distinc- 
tions, and  in  uniting  first  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
afterwards  Roman  and  Barbarian.  Who  can  won- 
der at  its  success?  To  a  universal  empire  it 
offered  a  universal  morality  ;  by  limiting  despotism 
it  relieved  the  people,  and  by  sanctioning  despot- 
ism it  compensated  the  despot. 

Thus  the  age  was  made  somewhat  happier  by 
receding  further  from  liberty.  Under  the  Anto- 
nines  it  was  fully  conscious  of  its  loss,  and  looked 
back  with  regret ;  but  now  it  had  forgotten  its  loss, 
had  found  for  itself  new  objects,  and  was  again 
looking  forward.  Tyranny  was  more  cruel,  and 
misery  was  more  wide-spread,  than  in  the  days  of 
tlie  Antonines ;  but  it  was  less  felt,  because  the  age 
had  occupations  which  absorbed  it,  arid  was  pos- 
sessed with  thoughts  which,  in  a  measure,  numbed 
the  sense  of  pain.  The  political  languor  of  the  age 
of  the  Antonines  was  not  compensated  by  any  in- 
tellectual or  speculative  activity.  The  old  ideas 
were  still  before  men's  minds,  but  constantly  becom- 
ing more  obsolete ;  the  old  creeds  were  still  officially 
accepted,  but  with  less  and  less  belief;  the  old  sac- 
rifices were  still  performed,  but  with  less  and  less  de- 
votion. Seldom,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  time  when 
ideas  had  so  little  power  over  a  highly  civilized  com- 
munity. Roman  literature  was  asleep ;  a  movement 
was  taking  place  in  Greek  literature,  but  it  was 
of  a  popular  and  superficial  kind.  The  itinerant 
Sophists,  who  travelled  over  the  Greek  world  at 
this  time  delivering  lectures  or  discourses,  created 
perhaps  something  nearer  to  the  popular  literature 
of  our  own  day  than  was  known  at  any  other  peri- 
od of  antiquity.  But  they  aim  only  at  amusement, 
or  very  moderate  edification  ;  and  the  only  one  of 
them  who  has  attained  permanent  fame,  Lucian, 
exhibits  most  vividly  the  spiritual  emptiness  of  the 
time.  His  dialogues  are  a  universal  satire,  —  a 
satire  upon  what  men  do,  but  still  more  upon  what 
they  think,  upon  what  they  profess  to  believe  and 
to  venerate.  They  give  a  low  impression  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  age;  religious  belief,  except  in 
the  lowest  forms  of  superstition,  they  represent  as 
absolutely  dead.  Lucian  writes  for  and  of  the 
people ;  a  very  different  writer,  a  writer  much  too 
noble  to  be  a  fair  representative  of  his  age,  the  Em- 
peror Aurelius,  still  shows  us  what  was  going  on 
at  the  same  time  in  the  minds  of  the  most  cultivat- 
ed. Tlie  ancient  gods  have  disappeared  from  his 
creed,  and  no  new  objects  of  worsnip  have  taken 
their  place.  Piety  remains,  and  serves  to  him  as 
a  kind  of  proof  of  the  existence  of  its  objects,  but 
sometimes  he  feels  the  proof  insufficient.  Why 
should  I  care  to  live,  he  says,  in  a  world  void  of 
gods  and  void  of  a  Providence  ? 

Pass  over  the  revolutionary  period,  and  what  a 
contrast?  We  find  ourselves  in  an  a^  when  ideas, 
good  and  bad,  have  an  overmastering  influence, 
and  when,  in  particular,  the  sense  of  religion  is 
more  universal  and  more  profound  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  world  before.     Thoughts,  reasonings, 
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controversies,  whicli  in  the  aM  of  tlie  Antoninos 
had  been  but  languid  in  the  schools,  had  now  made 
tlieir  way  into  the  world,  and  lived  with  an  intense 
life.  Tlie  populace,  which  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
ninos lies,  as  it  were,  outside  the  province  of  his- 
tory, having  neither  opinions  nor  purposes,  which 
counts  in  politics  only  as  something  to  be  fed  and 
to  be  amused,  as  a  reason  for  bringing  corn-fleets 
from  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  for  building  amphithe- 
atres, —  tliis  populace,  now  in  still  greater  poverty, 
and  falling  into  a  misery  from  which  no  govern- 
ment could  any  longer  relieve  it,  is  filled  with  ve- 
hement opinions,  ardent  beliefs,  disinterested  en- 
thusiasm. Under  the  iron  nulitary  rule  human  will 
and  character  begins  to  live  again.  Violent  pas- 
sions surge  again,  party  divisions  reappear,  acts  of 
free  choice  are  done,  men  fight  once  more  for  a 
cause,  once  more  choose  leaders  and  follow  them 
faithfully,  and  reward  them  with  immortal  fame. 
The  trance  of  human  natiuv  is  over,  men  are  again 
busy  and  at  work,  in  spite  of  tyranny  and  misery. 
The  sense  of  a  common  interest  thrills  again  through 
a  vast  mass,  as  it  had  thrilled  through  the  citizens 
of  Rome  in  old  Republican  days ;  but  the  mass  is 
now  composed,  not  of  the  citizens  of  a  single  city, 
but  of  the  population  of  a  world-wide  empire. 

Representatives  of  many  nations  appear  in  the 
great  parliament  at  Nicaja ;  the  leaders  in  the  par- 
ty conflict  which  raged  there  had  their  enthusiastic 
followers  in  every  country  in  which  Roman  camps 
had  ever  been  pitched.  1  or  the  first  time  it  might 
be  said  that  tlic  Empire  was  alive.  Up  to  this  time 
the  nations  of  which  it  was  composed  had  been  held 
together  but  by  military  force.  Now  for  the  first 
time  they  thought  and  felt  in  unison;  now  they 
had  an  organization  not  imposed  from  without,  but 
developing  from  v.'ithin  ;  now  they  had  a  common 
imperial  culture  and  system  of  philosophy. 

Yet  all  this  vivid  activity,  which  contrasts  so 
strongly  with  the  languor  of  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  was  compatible  with  a  despotism  infinitely 
more  absolute  than  that  of  the  Antonines.  Under 
the  paternal  rule  of  Aurelius  the  people  had  re- 
mained inert  and  lifeless ;  under  the  afflicting 
tyranny  of  Valentinian  they  lived,  willed,  and  act- 
■ed  with  spirit  and  energy.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  tha^  as  I  have  said,  the  later  despotism  was 
one  which  secured  itself  by  accepting  limitations. 
Its  subjects  surrendered  finally  one  half  of  their  lib- 
erties on  condition  of  enjoying  securely  the  other 
half.  For  a  nominal  freedom,  which  was  in  fact 
an  unlimited  slavery,  they  accepted  an  undisguised 
but  limited  slavery.  Human  free-will  made  terms 
with  the  victorious  power  of  government,  and  ac- 
cepted a  fraction,  but  a  secure  fraction,  of  its  origi- 
nal possi-?sions.  Tlie  corporate  life  of  man,  which 
hitherto  had  bten  one  and  undivided,  began  now 
to  be  regarded  as  twofold.  A  distinction  was  in- 
troduced like  that  which  we  now  recognize  between 
jx)Htical  life  and  social  life.  In  political  life  despot- 
ism reigned  witli  more  undisputed  title  than  ever, 
and  was  more  remorselessly  cruel.  But  from  social 
life  despotism  was  almost  expelled  ;  within  this  not 
narrow  domain  a  government  was  set  up  which, 
whatever  its  faults,  had  influential  ]>arliaments  and 
popular  magistrates.  Tlie  distincti(m  was  drawn 
roughly  enough,  and  between  the  two  authorities 
there  was  fre([uent  l)order  war ;  but  the  distinction 
was  maintained,  and  was  no  small  compensation  to 
those  unfortunate  generations,  tlie  hard-pressed  gar- 
rison of  the  beleaguered  citadel  of  civilization. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  a  con.sider;'.ble  sliare  of 
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liberty  was  reconquered  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  the  distinction  oetween  political  and  social  life 
was  first  established,  and  tliat  human  fr«e-will, 
expelled  from  the  channels  in  which  it  ^lad  been 
accustomed  to  flow,  found  for  itself  a  new  channel. 
But  what  was  the  force  by  which  this  change  was 
efiected  ?  It  was  a  force  which  had  seemed  almost 
dead,  —  the  force  of  Theology.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary period  the  sceptical  philosophies  lost 
their  influence,  and  so  did  that  system  of  moral 
philosophy  which  threw  man  back  upon  himselC 
An  age  of  faith  set  in,  an  age  in  which  a  large 
class  had  found  a  view  of  the  universe  which  was 
satisfying  and  inspiring  to  them ;  and  in  which  even 
those  who  haii  not,  acknowledged  the  necessity 
of  finding  such  a  view,  and  endeavored  in  various 
ways  to  do  so.  A  Theology  was  the  necessity  of 
this  a^e :  those  who  had  not  got  one  wished  for 
one  ;  3iose  who  rejected  the  most  powerful  and  sat- 
isfying theology  had  recourse  to  less  satisfying  sys- 
tems, and  to  spasmodic  revivals  of  systems  that 
were  extinct.  Outside  the  Christian  Church,  as 
well  as  within  it,  Theology  was  everjTvhere.  In  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  the  most  conspicuous  fact,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  decline  of  old  beliefs.  Doubtless 
the  routine  ftf  rustic  superstition  went  on  as  in  ear- 
lier times ;  nor  did  philosophers  speak  generally 
with  Lucian's  contempt  of  the  ancient  gods.  Plu- 
tarch has  an  explanation  of  them  which  waiTants  a 
sort  of  belief,  but  this  explanation  is  evidently  a 
concession  to  conservative  feeling.  The  gods  are 
venerated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Senate,  that  is, 
for  the  sake  of  the  past  and  on  the  condition  of 
doing  nothing.  The  exceptions  to  this,  such  as 
ApoUonius,  who  had  a  more  positive  religious 
feeling,  were  in  the  earlier  age  only  numerous 
enough  to  show  the  possibility  oi  a  Pagan  revival. 

During  the  revolutionary  period  this  revival  took 
place,  llie  philosophers  passed  to  theology  over 
the  bridge  of  Platonism.  The  close  juxtaposition 
into  which  the  difiercnt  systems  of  religion  prevail- 
ing in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  had  been 
brought,  revealed  certain  features  common  to  all. 
The  revivalists  fastened  upon  these  common  fea- 
tures, and  Paganism  in  its  last  age  returned  to 
what  was  perhaps  its  earliest  form  and  became 
Sun-worthip. 

Tlus  movement  was  spasmodic.  The  zeal  of 
Julian,  Porphyr}',  and  otuers  of  that  school,  was 
not  inspired  by  a  belief,  but  by  the  wish  for  the  belief. 
The  influence  moves  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  it 
passes  not  from  the  belief  to  the  men,  but  from  the 
men  to  the  belief.  Their  religion  does  not  reani- 
mate them,  but  they  reanimate  their  religion.  As 
a  proof,  however,  of  the  need  felt  in  that  age  for  a 
religion,  it  is  all  the  more  striking.  It  was  not  by 
these  Neo-Platonists  and  Neo-Pagans  tliat  that  re- 
vival of  human  freedom  and  human  activity  of  which 
I  have  spoken  was  produced,  but  the  revival  of 
Paganism  shows  more  clearly  than  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  steady  set  of  men's  minds  and 
feelings  in  that  age  towards  religion.  The  picture 
1  have  given  of  the  late  Empire  may  suggest  to  us 
two  among  the  many  causes  of  this  phenomenon. 

First,  then,  tlie  age  was  religious,  because  it  was 
an  age  of  servitude.  Religious  feeling  is  gener- 
ally strong  in  proportion  to  the  sense  of  weakness 
and  helplessness.  It  is  when  man's  own  resources 
fail  that  he  looks  most  anxiously  to  find  a  friend  in 
the  universe.  Religion  is  man's  consolation  in  the 
presence  of  a  necessity  which  he  cannot  resist,  his 
refiige  wh«n  he  is  deserted  by  his  own  power,  or 
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enerjjy,  or  in^fcnuity.  Nejiraos  are  relicious,  the 
primitivi!  races  in  tlie  prvfeuie  of  natural  phenom- 
ena which  they  could  not  calculate  or  re.sut  were 
intense!  \  rolii;ious  ;  women,  in  tlieir  dcpeudence  are 
more  reli;^iou3  than  men  ;  OrioutAls  under  despotic 
jioveruments  arc  more  religious  than  the  nations  of 
the  West.  On  the  oLlier  hand,  a  time  of  great  ad- 
vance in  power,  w  hether  scientific  power  over  Na- 
ture, or  tlie  power  to  avert  eviln,  given  by  wealth 
and  prosperity,  is  couunouly  a  time  of  decline  in 
reli'^ious  feelin;;,  until  man's  wants,  over  growing 
with  his  ac(iuisitiuns,  strike  again  against  tlie  im- 
passable boundsi'y.  The  age  when  Europeans  be- 
came as  subject  and  as  helpless  as  Orientals  nat- 
urally madethem  also  as  religious  as  Orientals. 

Secondly,  the  Empire  was  made  religious  by  vast 
calamities  and  miseries.  It  was  dui-ing  the  revolu- 
tionary period  that  it  took  the  religious  stamp,  and 
that,  aa  I  have  pointed  out,  was  the  age  of  tlie 
Plague  and  also  of  unparalleled  political  disasters. 
In  the  presence  of  such  evils,  there  was  no  choice 
but  between  religion  and  stoical  apathy.  The 
effect  of  the  Plague  is  visible  in  the  traces  at  this 
time  of  a  revival  of  the  worship  of  ^sculapius. 
Men  cried  to  any  deity  that  might  be  ^ble  to  aid, 
and  ivnoimeed  the  scepticism  that  left  them  help- 
less in  their  utmost  need.  And  as  the  weather  did  not 
clear,  as  plague  followed  plague  through  nearly  a 
century,  and  when  this  evil  was  removed  the  Jiscus 
and  the  barbarian  afflicted  society  almost  as  heavily, 
men  mupt  have  come  to  consider  existence  itself  an 
evil,  had  not  religion  held  before  their  eyes  a  fu- 
ture state.  Tliose  whose  whole  lives  were  spent  in 
watching  decay  and  dissolution,  who  were  borne 
upon  a  steadfast  backward  current,  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  dwindling  of  population,  the  disap- 
pearance of  wealth,  the  fall  of  noble  institutions, 
the  degradation  of  manners  and  culture,  could  not 
have  been  reconciled  to  life  by  any  plain  view  of 
things,  by  any  sober  calculations.  They  could 
only,  repair  such  losses  and  rcUeve  such  be^aiy 
out  of  the  incxliaustible  treasiu*y  of  hope  and  faith. 
It  was  well  that,  in  their  painful  search  afler  ob- 
jects of  worship  and  afler  supernatural  protection, 
men  were  not  finally  driven  back  upon  the  outworn 
imaginations  of  mythology.  Those  imaginations 
had  been  lovely  in  their  spring-time,  in  the  days 
of  Homer  or  iEschylug,  but  it  was  late  autumn  with 
tliem  now ;  they  were  wholesome  no  longer. 

There  is  nothing  more  pestilential  iu  the  social 
atmosphei-e  tlian  the  exhalations  of  stale  poetry. 
It  was  also  well  that  they  found  in  the  end  some- 
tiling  better  than  that  Sun-worship  which  was 
padually  evolved  out  of  the  comparison  of  relig- 
ions. This  worship,  indeed,  Avas  far  from  being 
utterly  hollow  or  spasmodic,  but  men  could  no 
longer  be  content  witli  the  most  dazzling  nietcrial 

S'ory.  "  Two  things  fill  me  with  wonder,"  said 
aut,  "  the  starry  heaven  without,  and  the  moral 
princijile  within."  It  waf  these  two  awful  thuigs 
that  contended  for  empire  over  the  hearts  of  men 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  invisible  Deity  van- 
quished the  viaible  one.  There  was  superstition 
on  both  sides,  and  a  Claudian  might  fancy  that  to 
worUiip  beauty  in  Proserpina  was  as  ennobling  as 
to  worsliip  corruption  in  the  ashes  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  But  it  was  not  con-uption  tliat  was  wor- 
shipped St  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs,  but  a  higher 
thing  than  beauty,  —  moral  goodness. 

It  Mas  because  in  that  revolutionary  period,  that 
jnreat  chasm  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
the  depth  and  brcadtli  of  which  I  Iioihj  I  have  now 


made  clear  to  you,  tlie  Roman  Empire,  searching 
eagerly  to  find  a  religion,  discovered  in  its  bosom  a 
wor.'-hip  which  had  the  two  things  which  the  age 
demanded,  —  a  supernatural  character,  and  an  ideal 
of  moral  goodness ;  and  it  was  in  a  secondary 
degree  because  that  ideal  was  of  a  type  suiting  the 
age,  presenting  virtue  in  the  social  sphere  which 
was  stiil  open  to  it,  and  not  in  the  political  from 
which  it  was  now  excluded ;  it  was  for  these  rea- 
sons tliatwhen  in  the  later  period  all  the  liberty 
which  had  still  lingered  in  the  age  of  the  Auto- 
nines  disappeared,  when  Asiatic  Sultanism  was  set 
up,  and  all  public  functions  fell  into  the  hands  of 
military  officials,  when  t\Tanny  was  most  oppres- 
sive and  searching,  when  human  life  was  cramped 
and  stunted  to  the  utmost,  the  spirit  of  freedom  was 
able  to  assert  itself  in  a  form  hitiierto  undreamed  of, 
and  when  expelled  firom  the  State  to  reappear  in 
the  Church. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  NAUSCOPIA. 

In  March,  1 785,  there  appeared  in  Paris,  a  man, 
by  name  Bottineau,  with  a  grand  discovery.  He 
announced  that  he  had  found  out  means  of  per- 
ceiving the  approach  or  the  passage  of  ships  at 
distances  extending  as  far  as  even  two  hundred 
and  fifly  leagues.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  had  at-cidentally  perceived,  some  twenty  years 
before,  being  then  employed  in  some  civil  capacitj- 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  that  certain  phenomena  in 
the  heavens  indicated  the  approach  of  sliips  ;  afler 
an  immense  number  of  observations,  failures,  and 
uncertainties,  he  had  arrived  at  a  method  of  read- 
ing these  indications  (of  what  kind  he  declined  to 
state),  which,  though  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
it  was  not  quite  certain,  was  yet  so  nearly  correct 
as  that,  out  of  one  hundred .  and  fifly-five  predic- 
tions of  the  arrival  of  ships,  more  than  half^  as 
he  asserted,  were  absolutely  correct,  while  a  large 
part  of  the  remainder  were  subsequently  proved  to 
be  correct  so  far  as  the  passage  of^  the  ships  on  the 
days,  and  at  the  distances  stated,  was  concerned. 

In  one  of  these  observations,  says  the  writer  of 
the  Memoires  Secrets,  M.  Bottineau  announced 
several  vessels  in  succession  which,  he  felt  sure, 
were  an  English  fleet.  They  equipped  a  frigate 
and  sent  her  out  to  obsen'e.  Two  days  after  leav- 
ing Port  Louis,  the  frigate  actually  fell  in  with  the 
English  fleet.  ''  But,"  the  writer  continues,  *'  the 
suspicious  thing  is,  that  M.  Bottineau,  like  all  chai^ 
latans,  requires  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  soci^et." 

Three  months  later  on,  in  the  same  year,  we  heai* 
more  of  him.  The  government,  strucK  by  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  man,  investigated  tlieir  correspond- 
ence with  the  Isle  of  France,  and  discovered  that 
so  far  back  as  1 782,  the  governor  of  the  island  had 
Avritten  on  the  subject,  speaking  of  him  as  a  man 
who  certainly  possessed  some  part  of  the  power 
which  he  professed. 

M.  Bottineau,  meantime,  was  not  idle.  He  ])ub- 
lished  a  long  letter  on  his  discovery,  inviting  sa- 
van»  to  furnitji  him  with  a  name. 

"  In  order,"  ho  says, ''  to  enable  them  to  do  this 
for  me,  I  miujt  commence  by  giving  some  idea  of  the 
new  science.  It  consists  in  i)erceiving  at^  sea  the 
approach  of  land,  five  or  six  days  before  it  is  visible 
even  to  the  most  powerful  telescope,  —  tliat  is,  at  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  Fur^ 
ther,  the  science  may  be  used  for  the  observation 
of  sliips  firom  the  land,  at  the  same  distance,  and  it 
furnisues  principles  for  estimating  the  distance,  and 
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for  announcing,  thorefore,  the  time  of  arrival  of  the 
ship,  or  the  touching  at  the  harbor.  It  can  also  be 
employed  for  distingui-^hing  if  there  are  several  ves- 
sels or  only  one  ;  if  they  number,  for  instance,  five 
or  six,  or  if  they  form  a  fleet.  It  shows  the  distance 
between  ships  invisible  to  the  eye;  their  rate  of 
speed,  their  stations,  and  many  other  circumstances 
interesting  for  war  or  commerce. 

"  Marvellous  as  this  science  may  appear,  it  re- 
quires neither  a  special  oi^anization  nor  superior 
talents.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  knowledge  of  a 
certain  physical  phenomenon  which  circumstances 
have  lea  me  to  discover. 

"  Being  in  the  Isle  of  France,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  having  the  sea  always  before  my  eyes,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  arrival  of  ships  was  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  certain  phenomenon  of  nature,  and  the 
recurrence  of  this  singularity  made  me  suspect  that 
there  might  exist  a  correspondence  between  the 
phenomenon  in  question  and  the  passage  of  ships. 
Following  up  this  idea,  I  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing:— 

"  1.  That  this  phenomenon  was  incontestably 
the  result  of  tlie  passage  of  a  ship. 

"  2.  That  it  began  to  manifest  itself  five  or  six 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship. 

"  3.  That  certain  variations  were  caused  by  the 
rate  at  which  the  ship  moved. 

"4.  That  other  variations  were  caused  by  the 
number  of  the  ships. 

"  5.  That  the  same  principles  which  showed  to 
the  observer  on  land  the  approach  of  ships  were 
applicable  to  observers  at  sea. 

"  6.  That  the  phenomenon,  with  certain  changes, 
served  to  point  out  to  one  ship  the  approach  of 
another. 

"  7.  That  the  different  variations  were  perceived 
by  day  or  by  night,  in  fair  weather  and  foul. 

"  After  passing  twenty  years  in  studying  these 
modifications,  I  was  enabled  to  classify  and  arrange 
them  in  an  infallible  manner,  and  to  compose  on 
this  subject  a  set  of  principles  and  instructions 
which,  increasing  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge, 
must  produce  a  science  altogether  new,  and  never 
before  suspected  by  physicists,  and  calculated  to 
bring  safety  to  thousands  of  men." 

He  got  the  name  he  asked  for,  —  a  verj'  good 
name,  —  nauscopie  (from  vavs  and  a-KOTttco),  and 
tlius  prepared  —  what  did  he  do  next  ?  From  that 
moment,  M.  Bottineau  and  his  invention  disappear 
from  history ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover.  He  got  no  money  from  the  government, 
etpour  cause,  —  the  luckless  government  being  then 
on  its  last  legs.  Came  the  great  wave  of  Revolu- 
tion, and  poor  Bottineau's  twenty  years  of  patient 
labor  were  wasted,  —  the  edifice  of  so  much  ingenu- 
ity was  swept  away,  and  the  science  of  nauscopie 
forever  lost  to  the  human  race.  Nor  will  it  ever  be 
discovered  whether  the  man  was  a  mistaken  enthu- 
siast or  an  impudent  impostor,  or  whether  he  had 
really  been  able  to  perceive,  in  that  brij^ht  Mauri- 
tian sky,  evidences,  by  reflection  or  otherwise,  of 
approaching  ships.  There  is,  at  least,  no  doubt 
that  his  pretensions  were  tested  by  the  governor, 
and  that,  out  of  a  great  many  Jlnnouncements,  a 
large  proportion  were  correct.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  then  a  large  and  regular  trade  between 
the  Isle  of  France,  India,  and  Europe,  and  anybody 
might  safely  venture  to  predict  the  arrival  of  ships 
for  any  day,  and  generally  be  ri^ht. 

He  left,  however,  one  discij)le,  follower,  or  imi- 
tator.    Within  the  last  thirty  years  there  used  to 


hang  about  the  harbor-master's  office,  in  Port  Louis, 
an  old  Frenchman  named  Fcillaffe,  who  made  it 
his  business  to  go  down  every  morning  to  the  har- 
bor, and  report  the  approach  of  ships  b^jfore  they 
came  within  telescopic  range.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  nearly  always  right,  and  that  in  cases  where  he 
was  apparently  wrong,  it  was  afterwards  found,  as 
Bottineau  boasted,  that  ships  had  actually  passed. 

Feillaffd  first  came  into  notice,  in  1810,  by  going 
to  the  governor,  then  M.  Decaen,  and  informing 
him  that  a  number  of  ships,  presumably  an  English 
fleet,  were  assembling  in  the  direction  of  Rodrigues, 
an  island  three  hundred  miles  from  Mauritius.  It 
is  even  stated  that  he  gave  the  number.  The  gov- 
ernor threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  as  an  alarm- 
ist, unless  he  held  his  tongue.  But  he  was  per- 
fectly right,  the  fleet  was  at  the  moment  actually 
assembling  there,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  arrived 
off  Mauritius. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Feillaffd  ever  made  much 
fiiss  about  his  powers,  or  that  he  tried  to  make 
money.  Nor  did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  set 
forth  publicly  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  on 
which  he  worked.  It  is  recorded  that  he  had  one 
pupU,  a  lady,  who  failed  to  attain  any  eminence  in 
the  science ;  perhaps  for  want  of  skill  in  tuition  on 
the  part  of  M.  Feillaffe,  perhaps  fit)m  her  own 
stupidity,  or  perhaps,  as  the  scoffer  pretends,  be- 
cause there  was  no  science  at  all  to  teach. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
Rodrigues  fleet,  though  it  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  colonists  were  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  being  attacked,  and  that  Rodrigues  was  the 
only  place  where  the  enemy  could  possibly  rendez- 
vous, there  being  no  harbor  in  Bourbon,  which 
was,  besides,  still  in  French  hands. 

Another  thing  is  curious,  that  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Feillaffd  could  have  learned  anything  from 
Bottineau.  Twenty-five  years  elapsed  between 
Bottineau's  departure  and  Feillaff'd's  announcement 
of  the  Rodrigues  fleet.  The  latter,  too,  lived  to 
within  twenty  years  of  the  present  time,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a  tolerably  young  man  in 
1810,  certainly  not  old  enough  to  have  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Bottineau.  On  the  supposition  of  impos- 
ture, therefore,  he  must  have  got  hold  of  Botti- 
neau's pamphlet.  But,  on  the  other  h?nd,  a 
charlatan  generally  tries  to  make  money  for  himself, 
which  Feillaffd  never  did. 

In  either  case,  the  science  of  nauscopie,  the 
beholding  of  invisible  ships  far  below  the  horizon, 
seems  hopelessly  lost.  Like  Mr.  Weller's  prophet, 
—  the  red-faced  Nixon,  —  M.  Feillaffd  has  died 
and  left  the  business  to  nobody. 

It  is  a  curious  paragraph  in  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  achievements  of  science 
of  the  following  age  were  heralded  by  the  preten- 
sions of  charlatanism  in  every  form.  Cagliostro 
was  not  alone.  It  is  as  if  the  anticipation  of  great 
things  to  come  threw  men's  heads  off  their  balance. 
Change  was  in  the  air.  Poor  M.  Bottineau,  whose 
solitary  trumpet  is  so  ominously  drowned  by  the 
roll  of  the  drums  and  the  thunder  of  the  cannon, 
may  have  been  an  enthusiast  whose  brain  was 
turned  by  an  idea  likely  enough  to  occur  to  any 
man  who  had  witnessed  some  of  the  freaks  of 
nature  in  a  "  reflective  "  mood,  or  he  may  have 
been  an  imjiostor.  Very  little  heed  would  be  paid 
to  his  entreaties  for  an  audience,  when  Mirabeau 
was  declaiming  in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
Paris  ringing  with  the  dailv  slanders  of  the  Queen. 

As  for  M.  Feillaffe,  all  that  can  be  added  about 
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him  is,  that  Mauritians  believe  in  him  even  more 
firmly  than  they  do  in  Paul  and  Virginia,  though 
the  cenotaphs  of  this  hapless  pair  still  stand  a  testi- 
mony of  tiieir  fates,  and  a  lasting  monument  in 
brick  of  the  fame  of  St.  Pierre.  The  prophet  who 
tuld  of  the  English  tieet,  who  can  still  be  remem- 
bered by  men  not  yet  old,  is  dear  to  Creole  hearts. 
And  in  witness  that  the  narrative  lieth  not,  still 
stands  the  signal  mountain  where  the  gifted  man 
was  wont  to  take  his  place,  piercing,  with  more 
than  eagle  eye,  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  tele- 
scope which  the  English  soldier  wields  now.  For 
him  the  solid  earth  was  transparent,  and  the  blue 
sky  pictured  with  the  ships  that  sailed  beneath. 


I 


PLAYGOING  ABROAD. 
Theatres  have  never  enjoyed  in  England  the 
same  unanimous  popularity  which  they  have  abroad. 
Middle-agwd  people  can  remember  the  time  when 
by  many  well-thinking  provincials  theatres  were 
looked  upon  as  haunts  of  dissipation,  and  classed 
in  the  same  category  as  gambling-houses  and  casi- 
nos. Of  late  years  things  have  changed,  and  al- 
though there  are  still  here  and  there  a  few  rigorists 
who  will  uneasily  shift  the  subject  when  they  hear 
playgoing  talked  of,  yet  it  has  come  to  be  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  a  lad  who  betrays  early 
predilection  for  the  drama  is  not  of  a  necessity  on 
the  railroad  to  ruin.  Nevertheless,  to  use  a  French 
expression,  "  le  theatre  n'est  pas  entrd  dans  nos 
moeurs " :  the  theatre  has  struck  no  deep  roots 
among  us.  If  the  average  audience  of  a  London 
play-house  were  polled,  it  would  be  found  to  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  people  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  of  clerks,  shopboys,  and  the  better  kind  of 
mechanics.  But  the  busy  million  of  small  trades- 
folk is  very  scantily  represented,  and  the  laborer 
—  he  who  has  been  carrying  the  hod  or  plying  the 
trowel  all  day  —  is  almost  altogether  absent.  The 
names  of  the  best  English  actors  are  household 
words  only  among  the  few,  and  the  names  of  the 
best  playwrights  are  but  little  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  clubs  and  drawing-rooms.  If  a  daily  pa- 
per were  started  in  London  exclusively  devoted  to 
theatrical  topics,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could 
muster  a  couple  thousand  readers. 

Abroad  it  is  all  the  contrary.  There,  nobody 
within  the  memory  of  living  man  has  ever. been 
heard  to  say  a  word  against  playgoing.  Both  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  tne  theatre  has  been 
from  time  out  of  mind  a  recognized  and  thoroughly 
IKjpular  institution,  forming  as  it  were  part  and  par- 
cel of  social  life,  and  regarded  as  an  almost  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  the  enjoyment  of  existence.  In 
Paris  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  staple  subjects  of  con- 
versation, not  only  among  the  well-to-do,  but 
amongst  the  poor  and  ignorant.  In  the  workshop, 
artisans  will  discuss  the  rival  merits  of  actors  and 
dramatists  with  u  shrewdness  of  judgment  astonish- 
ing to  an  Englishman.  It  will  not  do  to  give  a 
Parisian  servant  a  ticket  for  the  play,  and  expect 
him  to  go,  as  an  English  servant  would,  simply  be- 
cause the  j)lay  is  a  treat  and  a  novelty.  Before 
thanking  you  the  Parisian  servant  will  consult  the 
pa|)er,  to  see  what  pieces  are  on  the  bill,  and  he 
.  will  know  at  once  by  the  sight  of  the  author's  name 
whether  he  is  likely  to  amuse  lumself  or  not.  Ra- 
chel once  gave  her  concierge  some  tickets  to  see 
"  Phcdre  " :  "  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  doorkeeper 
with  a  tone  of  slis^ht  contempt,  "j'atten«b:ai  que 
vous  en  ayez  pour  Cinna.    Racine  n  est  pas  de  mon 


gout;  c'est  trop  ampoule."  The  criticism  had  a 
vein  of  truth  in  it,  and  one  would  certainly  never 
have  heard  such  an  answer  from  a  London  footman. 

Every  class  in  Paris  has  its  theatre.  The  Fran- 
(;ai8  is  for  educated  connoisseurs.  The  Gymnase 
and  the  new  Vaudeville  are  essentially  Imperial  and 
aristocratic.  Tlie  Varidt^s  and  the  Palais  Royal 
are  the  theatres  of  the  Parisian  pure,  of  the  man 
who  haunts  the  boulevards,  chattering  about  every- 
thing and  laujrhing  at  everybody.  The  Bouffes, 
the  Fantaisies  Parisiennes,  and  the  Folies  Drama- 
tiques  are  for  rich  strangers,  Russians,  Americans, 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  that  lively  class 
known  as petits  creves  ajad petites  crevettes.  The  Port 
St.  Martin,  Gaite,  Ambigu  Comique,  and  Chatelet  are 
the  domain  of  the  people.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  deep  taste 
of  the  French  for  all  that  concerns  the  drama  that 
there  ;ire  two  or  three  daily  papers  in  Paris  which 
live  and  thrive  altogether  upon  theatrical  intelli- 
gence, and  that  amongst  the  ordinary  evening  pa- 
pers those  that  pay  best  are  the  journals  which,  like 
the  Figaro  and  Gaulois,  devote  a  good  third  of  their 
space  to  theatrical  news.  The  smaller  papers  also, 
which  cost  a  sou  and  have  a  daily  circulation  of  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand,  take  good  care  to  give 
long  and  careful  reports  of  all  tlie  new  pieces  that 
are  produced,  and  when  the  piece  is  unusually  good 
print  the  report  on  their  front  page  in  large  type 
extending  over  four  or  five  columns.  But  yet  mreat- 
er  proof  of  the  French  taste  for  playgoing  is  diown 
in  the  excellence  of  the  provincial  theatres.  In 
small  towns  where  one  would  scarcely  have  expect- 
ed that  a  strolling  circus  could  pay  its  expenses,  one 
is  surprised  to  find  well-appointed  theatres  giving 
their  two  performances  a  week  and  filled  from  stalls 
to  gallery  with  attentive  but  by  no  means  indulgent 
audiences.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
bad  acting  will  paes  more  easily  on  a  provincial 
than  a  Parisian  stage.  Very  often  it  is  quite  the 
reverse,  and  if  a  stranger  would  convince  himself 
of  this,  he  has  only  to  attend  at  the  first  performance 
of  a  French  country  town  theatre  on  the  night  of 
the  debuts  at  the  reopening  of  the  autumn  season. 

Provincial  managers  almost  always  engage  an  ac- 
tor subject  to  the  condition  that  he  shall  be  accept- 
ed by  the  public  at  his  debut.  The  de'but  is  thus 
a  regular  examination,  and  usually  a  verj-  stiff  one. 
On  the  first  three  nights  of  the  theatrical  season, 
which  generally  opens  in  October,  the  country  town 
manager  presents  his  new  troupe  to  the  audience, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  performance  comes  before  the 
curtain  to  call  out  the  names  of  the  different  actors 
and  actresses  one  by  one.  After  each  name  there  is 
a  pause,  and  the  audience  applaud  or  hiss  as  they 
think  fit.  If  they  applaud  it  is  all  right,  and  the 
engagement  is  ratified,  but  if  they  hiss  there  is  an 
end  of  it,  and  the  actor  is  sent  about  his  business. 
Sometimes  they  hiss  so  furiously  that,  on  thinking 
of  the  unhappy  comedian  who  is  waiting  his  verdict 
trembling  and  wretched  behind  the  curtain,  one 
marvels  that  they  can  be  so  heartless.  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  theatre  is  the  one 
sole  amusement  of  a  country  town,  and  that  if  the 
troupe  be  a  bad  one  the  whole  year's  enjoyment  of 
the  unlucky  provincials  is  marred.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  young  man  was  tried  as  first  tenor  at  the  Bor- 
deaux" Theatre,  but  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  audience, 
and  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  there  was  a  terrific 
uproar.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  unfortunate  man 
came  forward,  very  pale,  and  after  confi^)nting  the 
storm  of  hisses  said,  imploringly,  "  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  see  the  post  of  first  tenor  is  above  my 
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Strength,  but  will  vou  jjive  me  a  few  weeks'  trial  as 
second  tonor?  ....  I  promise  1  will  do  my  best." 
....  Ilero  he  broke  down  from  emotion,  and  the 
Fri'iich  always  generous  gave  hjpi  three  rounds  of 
aj)plause  to  signify  their  assent.  The  young  man 
has  since  become  one  of  tbe  principal  singers  of  the 
Grand  Opera. 

The  French  public  arc  so  difficult  to  please  in 
the  matter  of  plays  and  actors  that  to  be  a  French 
manager  almost  invariably  leads  to  becoming  a 
bankrupt.  Few  managers  prosper  so  as  to  be  able 
to  retire  comfortably ;  lor  wnen  in  France  a  piece 
does  not  succeed  thoroughly  it  falls  flat,  and  all  the 
money  lavished  upon  it  is  as  good  as  thrown  out  of 
the  window.  There  is  no  keeping  a  bad  piece  long 
on  a  play-bill,  as  may  often  oe  done  in  London, 
thanks  to  the  forbearance  of  the  English  papers, 
which,  when  once  they  have  condemned  a  play, 
trouble  themselves  no  further  about  it.  French 
iouraalists  are  not  content  to  abuse  a  play  once  and 
nave  done  with  it ;  they  go  on  abusing  it  every  day 
until  the  whole  empire  knows  that  the  piece  is 
worthless,  and  the  manager  is  obliged  to  withdraw 
it  There  is  another  great  stumbling-block  to 
French  manageri<al  enterprise  in  the  droit  dex  pau- 
vres,  which  is  a  rate  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  gross 
receipts.  It  was  Napoleon  I.  who  first  caused  this 
tax  to  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals,  and 
it  has  continued  to  be  exacted  ever  since,  notwith- 
standing that  it  has  done  more  to  fill  the  Tribunal 
de  Commerce  with  bankrupts  than  even  bad  plays 
and  hostile  critics.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  certain  theatres  the  expenses  of 
the  droit  des  pauvres  are  more  than  compensated 
by  the  subsidies  which  the  State  awards.  Thus 
the  Grand  Opera  receives  about  £  30,000  per  an- 
num; the  Fran(,-ai8,  £  10,000;  the  Opdra  Comique, 
£  8,000 ;  and  the  Oddon,  £  6,000. 

Crossing  the  frontier,  we  find  the  theatre  every 
whit  as  popular  in  Germany  as  in  France,  and  we 
notice  this  more  in  the  chief  towns  of  small  princi- 
palities than  in  such  large  cities  as  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  Whatever  advantages  some  of  the  little 
States  may  derive  in  the  distant  future  from  being 
annexed  by  Herr  Von  Bismarck,  they  will  miss, 
and  probably  regret,  the  liberal  patronage  which 
was  extended  to  their  theatres  by  the  different 
dukes,  grand  dukes,  and  kings.  Some  of  the  thea- 
tres in  the  small  German  capitals  arc  gems,  and 
we  may  take  as  instances  those  of  Hanover,  Gotha, 
and  Brunswick.  The  last  named,  which  can  be 
cited  as  a  model  of  many  others,  is  supported  chief- 
ly by  the  reigning  duke,  who  is  said  to  spend 
150,000  thalers  (£22,500)  a  year  on  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  house,  smart  with  gilding,  paint,  and 
red  velvet.  There  are  four  performances  a  week, 
two  nights  being  devoted  to  opera  and  two  to  com- 
edy. The  pcenerv,  dresses,  and  general  appoint- 
ments are  very  rich,  the  acting  and  singing  are 
excellent,  and  the  orchestra  is  by  far  superior  to 
anything  we  have  in  London,  except  at  the  two 
opera  houses.  The  admission  is  half  a  crown  to 
tlie  stalls,  the  same  to  the  dress  circle,  and  a  shil- 
ling to  the  pit ;  but  these  prices  are  only  paid 
by  the  casual  playgoers,  the  habitual  frequenters 
usually  becoming  subscribers,  and  paying  48  thalcm 
a  year,  that  is,  £7  is.,  for  the  full  possession  of  a 
stall  or  a  dress  circle  fautcuil.  lor  officers  the 
subscription  is  only  half;  so  that  the  good  Bruns- 
wickers  may  really  be  said  to  get  their  tlieatre  for 
next  to  nothing.  Both  at  Brunswick  and  at  Han- 
over we  have  seen  ladies  take  their  work  with 


them  to  the  theatre,  and  stitch  quietly  at  tapestry 
during  the  course  of  the  performance.  When  anv- 
thing,  son^  or  tirade,  pleaded  them  particularly 
well,  they  looked  up  from  their  work  with  their 
blue  eyes  fixed  gravely  on  the  stage,  and  afterwards 
went  on  silently  with  their  stitching  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Between  the  acts  men  usually  ao- 
jouru  en  masse  to  the  relreshment-rooms,  but  ladies 
scarcely  ever.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  refresh- 
ments supplied  may  have  something  to  do  with  this. 
Germany  is  the  onlv  country  where  we  have  seen 
men  beguile  the  intervals  between  the  stirring 
scenes  of  "  Faust  "  by  eating  sandwiches  made  of 
gru%'6re  cheese  or  stronglv  garlicked  sausages. 

Turning  now  to  Italy,  we  see  playgoing  under  a 
new  phase.  In  France  playgoing  is  a  recreation, 
in  Germany  it  is  a  habit ;  in  Italy,  among  the  up- 
per classes,  it  seems  to  be  a  social  necessity.  The 
theatres  are  at  once  the  clubs  and  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Italy.  In  all  the  chief  cities  of 'the  penin- 
sula, but  more  especially  at  Naples  and  Milan,  peo- 
ple pay  their  visits,  transact  their  business,  and 
make  their  appointments  at  the  tlieatre.  Italians, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  receive  much  at  their  homes.  It 
is  only  at  Florence  and  Genoa  that  the  English 
customs  of  dinner-giving  and  party-givinor  prevail 
to  any  extent.  Speaking  generally,  the  life  which 
an  Italian  leads  within  doors  is  untidy  and  uncom- 
fortable. He  has  no  notion  of  entertaining  visitors, 
looks  upon  his  house  as  a  shelter  against  wind  and 
rain,  dresses  in  it,  sleeps  in  it,  but  goes  for  his  em- 
joyment  elsewhere.  At  Milan,  for  instance,  everj- 
man  who  has  £15  a  year  to  spare  takes  a  stall  at 
the  Scala  and  goes  there  with  unvarying  regularity 
everv  evening.  The  ladies  have  boxes  which  they 
furnish  as  they  please,  some  boxes  sporting  blue 
curtains,  others  red,  others  yellow;  which  gives 
the  theatre  a  gay  but  somewhat  tawdrj'  appearance. 
If  a  lady  boasts  many  finends,  her  box  is  filled  with 
visitors  from  the  beginning  of  the  perfonnance  to 
the  end.  Between  the  acts  her  liveried  footman, 
or  footmen,  hand  round  ices,  fruit,  and  coffee ;  and 
at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  she  and  her  guests,  ten  or 
a  dozen  in  number,  will  often  sup  in  the  small  bou- 
doir which  is  attached  to  the  box.  Tliis  is  a  i)leas- 
ant  way  of  enjoying  the  theatre,  but  for  married 
men  whose  wives  have  boxes  it  is  a  very  expensive 
one.  No  wonder  that  after  paying  the  ice  bill,  the 
coffee  bill,  the  supper  bill,  the  upholsterer's  bill, 
and  the  milliner's  bill,  which  the  possession  of  a 
box  entails,  an  Italian  husband  has  small  appetite 
for  dinner-giving. 

The  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  which  the  Neapolitans 
call  the  theatre  of  the  world,  was  celebrated  until 
recently  for  its  "  bench  of  critics,"  the  terror  of 
singers.  Tliese  critics  were  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber. Tliey  were  mostly  noblemen  and  journalists 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  and  a  refined  taste 
for  music.  Tliey  occupied  the  entire  first  row  of 
orchestra  stalls,  and  exercised  an  influence  over  the 

Srfonners  which  is  best  defined  in  the  words  of 
alibran,  who  said  that  she  was  obliged  to  drink 
champagne  befoi*e  venturing  to  face  them.  It  was 
after  being  hissed  by  the  "bench  of  critics  "  at  the 
San  Carlo  that  Nourrit,  the  famous  French  tenor, 
committed  suicide. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Cosmopolitan  says  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard Paul  are  to  receive  six  thousand  dollars  for  a 
six  weeks'  ens^ijremcnt  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
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Sidney  Douell,  tlie  poet,  wa»  lately  thrown 
from  his  horse  aiid  badly  hurt. 

The  English  joumahi  make  liberal  extracts  Scorn 
Professor  Agasdz's  address  on  Humboldt. 

Miuj.  John  Wood  has  undertaken  the  manage- 
ment of  the  St.  James's  Thcati"e,  London. 

KiNGLAKE  is  in  the  Crimea,  collectinj?  materials 
for  the  eoutinuation  of  his  History  of  the  War. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  authorized  to  state  that 
Earl  Russell  in  no  way  counselled  the  destruction  of 
Lord  Byron's  memoir. 

Mk.  Johx  Robertson,  who  has  interested  him- 
self greatly  in  the  Byron  controversy,  declares  that 
Earl  Russell  has  still  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the 
famous  "  Byron's  Memoirs." 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  October  devotes 
nearly  thirty  pages  to  a  critical  examination  of 
Charles  Rcadc's  Novels.  The  writer  very  justly 
ranks  him  with  the  great  masters  of  fiction. 

Echoes,  wliich  was  formally  called  Echoes  from 
the  Clubs,  has  again  changed  its  title,  and  is  now 
known  as  The  Period,  having,  as  the  editor  remarks 
with  great  freshness,  risen  from  its  ashes  like  the 
Phoenix.  The  Period  is  one  of  those  journals  whose 
normal  state  is  ashes. 

The  Japanese  novelist  Kiong  te  Bakin  has  fin- 
ished a  novel  which  he  began  nearly  forty  years 
ago  ;  but  then  it  is  in  a  huudi'ed  and  six  volumes, 
'file  romance  readers  in  Japan  will  have  a  "  nice 
book  "  for  the  long  evenings  of  several  long  win- 
ters. This  work  would  make  an  excellent  "  serial " 
for  some  enterprising  magazine. 

The  Pall  Mall  (iazette  makes  an  unpleasant  dis- 
covery for  soda-water  drinkers.  It  says  that  those 
individuals  who  delight  in  soda-water  and  sherry 
or  soda-water  and  brandy,  and  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  action  of  the  soda  will  neutralize 
the  mischief  done  by  the  other  pai't  of  tlie  compound, 
should  know  that  they  lean  upon  a  broken  reed, 
and  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  soda-water,  so 
called,  is  simply  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  requires  soda- 
water  to  contain  fifteen  grains  of  soda  to  the  bottle. 
This  is  soda-water.  Tlie  mixture  commonly  sold 
as  such  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why  not  call  it 
aerated  or  gas-water,  and  we  could  theu  ask  for, 
and  perhaps  obtain,  what  we  want  ? 

The  last  number  of  Once  a  Week  publishes  the 
following  sonnet "  suggested  by  '  Tlie  True  Story  of 
Lady  Byron's  Life'":  — 

"  And  now  the  veil  U  lifted  from  the  shrine 

Wliercoii  tliy  heart  wu  offered  ;  all  is  knoirn  ; 
No  i.lle  WHitinK  o'er  yoang  hopes  o  'erthrown  ; 

No  cravioK  for  the  world's  vklo  lean  wu  thine. 

Thou  Iciicwest  of  a  duty  more  divine, 
And  t>i*n-fi>rc,  thniufch  the  weary  years  .iloitc, 
Bftve  with  thy  grief,  which  others  could  not  own, 

Thy  Ufe  went  o«.    Oh  !  nobleat  of  thy  iiu^  !  — 
With  title*  tb»t  the  world  eoold  never  sound,  — 

AVhile  the  ftdl  bhue  of  tliat  diuistnms  star 
Which  roM  upoo  thy  bridal  •bane  around. 

Thy  oo<!  poor  lamp  of  lore  burned  Csint  and  far  : 
But  now  his  Kplendor  pasaes  into  shame. 
And  thy  sweet  faith  ia  more  than  all  hi*  fame." 


A  wiUTEi:  in  llie  Bi*oadway  begins  a  papei 
le    Danes "   with   the   follow 


fe 


ex  on 
'•  Denmark  and  the  Danes "  with  the  following 
statement :  "  There  is  no  such  place  as  Denmark. 
Ailer  all  that  has  pass<.'d  and  is  passing  between 
Denmark  and  the  rest  of  Euro]H.%  to  repudiate  the 


very  existence  of  such  a  land  seems  like  a  joke. 
Still,  it  is  a  geograjjhical  fact  that  there  is  no  such 
place.  Denmark  is  a  diplomatic  or  national  ap- 
pellation given  to  a  cluster  of  territories  which  are 
inhabited  by,  and  supposed  to  belong  to,  the  Danes  ; 
—  it  signifies  the  land  of  the  Danes,  as  Dennewerk 
does  the  work  of  the  Danes ;  —  but  none  of  his  Dan- 
ish Majesty's  numerous  dominions  are  so  called, 
each  of  them  having  a  distinct  and  separate  name  of 
its  own ;  and  only  in  reference  to  their  common 
union  is  that  of  Denmarit  applied." 


SUPER  FLUMINA  BABYLONIS. 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept, 

Kemembering  thee. 
That  lor  ages  of  agony  hast  endured,  and  slept. 

And  wouldst  not  see. 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  stood  up  and  sang. 

Considering  thee. 
That  a  blast  of  deliverance  in  the  darkness  rang, 

To  set  thee  fi-ee. 

And  with  ti-umpets  and  thunderings  and  with  morn- 
ing song 

Came  up  the  light; 
And  thy  spirit  uplifted  thee  to  forget  thy  wrong 

As  day  doth  night. 

And  thy  sons  were  dejected  not  any  more,  as  then 

When  thou  wast  shamed  ; 
When  thy  lovers  went  heavily  without  heart,  as 
men 

"Whose  life  was  maimed. 

In  the  desolate  distances,  with  a  great  desire, 

For  tliy  love's  sake. 
With  our  hearts  going  back  to  thee,  they  were  filled 
with  fiire. 

Were  nigh  to  break. 

It  was  said  to  us :  "  Verily  ye  are  great  of  heart, 

But  ye  shall  bend  ; 
Ye  are  bondsmen  and  Ijondswomen,  to  be  scourged 
and  smart, 

To  toil  and  tend." 

And  with  harrows  men  harrowed  us,  and  subdued 
with  spears, 
And  crushed  with  shame  ; 
And  the  summer  and  winter  was,  and  the  length 
of  years, 
And  no  change  came. 

By  the  rivers  of  Italy,  by  the  sacred  streams, 

By  town,  by  tower. 
There  was  feasting  witli  revelling,  there  was  sleep 
with  dreams, 

Until  thine  hour. 

And  they  slept  and  they  rioted  on  their  rose-hung 
beds, 
With  mouths  on  fiame. 
And  with  love-locks  vine-chapleted,  and  with  rose- 
crowned  heads 
And  robes  of  shame. 

And  they  knew  not  their  forefathers,  nor  the  hills 
and  streams 
And  words  of  power. 
Nor  tlie  gods  tliat  were  good  to  them,  but  with  songs 
and  dreams 
Filled  up  their  hour. 
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By  the  rivers  of  Italy,  by  the  dry  Btreams'  beds, 

Wlien  thy  time  came, 
Tliere  was  casting  of  crowns  fh)m  them,  from  tlieir 
young  men's  heads,  • 

The  crowns  of  sliame. 

By  the  horn  of  Eridanus,  by  the  Tiber  mouth. 

As  thy  day  rose. 
They  arose  up  and  girded  them  to  the  north  and 
south, 

By  seas,  by  enows. 

As  a  water  in  January  the  frost  confines, 

Thy  kings  bound  thee ; 
As  a  water  in  April  is,  in  the  new-blown  vines, 

Thy  sons  made  free. 

And  thy   lovers  that  looked  for  thee,   and  that 
mourned  from  far, 

For  thy  sake  dead, 
We  rejoiced  in  tlie  light  of  thee,  in  the  signal  star 

Above  thine  head. 

In  thy  grief  had  we  followed  thee,  in  thy  passion 
loved. 
Loved  in  tliy  loss ; 
In  thy  shame  we  stood  fast  to  thee,  with  thy  pangs 
were  moved. 
Clung  to  thy  cross. 

By  the  hillside  of  Calvarj'  we  beheld  thy  blood. 

Thy  blood-red  tears 
As  a  mother's  in  bitterness,  an  unebbing  flood, 

Years  upon  years. 

And  the  North  was  Grethsemane,  without  leaf  or 
bloom, 

A  garden  sealed  ; 
And  the  South  was  Aceldama,  for  a  sanguine  fume 

Hid  all  the  field. 

By  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  we  returned  to  weep. 

From  far,  from  prison  ; 
And  the  guards  by  it  keeping  it  we  beheld  asleep. 

But  thou  wast  risen. 

And  an  angel's  similitude  by  the  unsealed  grave, 

And  by  the  stone  : 
And  the  voice  was  angelical,  to  whose  words  Grod 
gave 

Strength  like  his  own. 

"  Lo,  the  grave-clothes  of  Italy  that  are  folded  up 

In  the  grave's  gloom  ! 
And    the   guards   as   men  wrought  upon   with   a 
charmed  cup. 

By  the  open  tomb. 

**  And  her  body  most  beautiful,  and  her  shining  head. 

These  are  not  here ; 
For  your  mother,  for  Italy,  is  not  surely  dead : 

Have  ye  no  fear. 

"  As  of  old  time  she  spake  to  you  and  you  hardly 
heard. 

Hardly  took  heed. 
So  now  also  she  saith  to  you,  yet  another  word, 

Who  is  risep  indeed. 

"  By  my  saying  she  saith  to  you  in  your  ears  she 
saith, 
"WHio  hear  these  things, 
Put  no  trust  in  men's  royalties,  nor  in  great  men's 
breath, 
Nor  words  of  kinsrs. 


"  For  the  life  of  them  vanishes  and  is  no  more  seen. 

Nor  no  more  known ; 
Nor  shall  any  remember  him  if  a  crown  hath  been. 

Or  where  a  throne. 

"  Unto  each  man  his  handiwork,  unto  each  his  crown, 

The  just  Fate  gives; 
Whoso  takes  the  world's  life   on  him  and  his  own 
lays  down. 

He,  dying  so,  lives. 

"  Whoso  bears  the  whole  heaviness  of  the  wronged 
world's  weight 
And  puts  it  b\'. 
It  is  well  with  him  suffering,  though  he  face  man's 
fate ; 
How  should  he  die  ? 

"  Seeing  death  has  no  part  in  him  any  metre,  no 
power 

Upon  his  head ; 
He  has  bought  his  eternity  with  a  little  hour. 

And  is  not  dead. 

"  For  an  hour,  if  ye  look  for  him,  he  is  no  more  found. 

For  one  hour's  space ; 
Then  ye  lift  up  your  eyes  to  him  and  behold  him 
crowned, 

A  deathless  face. 

"  On  the  mountains  of  memory,  by  the  world's  well- 
springs, 
In  all  men's  eyes. 
Where  the  light  of  the  life  of  him  is  on  all  paet 
things. 
Death  only  dies. 

"  Not  the  light  that  was  quenched  for  us,  nor  the 
deeds  that  were. 
Nor  the  ancient  days, 
Nor  the  sorrows  not  sorrowful,  nor  the  face  most 
fair 
Of  perfect  praise." 

So  the  angel  of  Italy's  resurrection  said, 

So  yet  he  saith ; 
So  the  son  of  her  suffering,  that  from  breasts  nigh 
dead 

Drew  life,  not  death. 

That  the  pavement  of  Golgotlia  should  be  white  as 
snow. 
Not  red,  but  white ; 
That  the  waters  of  Babylon  should  no  longer  flow, 
And  men  see  light. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  KISS. 
Thy  lips  are  quiet  and  thine  eyes  are  still. 
Cold,  colorless,  and  sad  thy  placid  face, 
Thy  form  has  only  now  the  statue's  grace ; 
My  words  wake  not  thy  voice,  nor  can  they  fill 
Thine  eves  witli  light.     Before  fate's  mighty  will 
Our  wills  must  bow :  yet  for  a  little  space 
I  sit  with  tliee  and  Death  in  this  lone  place. 
And  hold  thy  hands  that  are  so  white  and  chill. 
I  always  loved  thee,  which  thou  didst  not  know, 
Tliou<rh  well  he  knew  whose  wedded  love  thou  wert ; 
Now  thou  art  dead  I  may  raise  up  the  fold 
Tliat  hides  thy  face,  and,  by  thee  bending  low. 
For  the  first  time  and  last  before  we  part. 
Kiss  the  curved  lips,  —  calm,  beautiful,  and  cold. 
Philip  Bouukk  Mahstox. 
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OBERMANN. 

Ur    MATTHEW    AKNOLD. 

Thk  most  recent  edition  of  Ohermann  lies  before 
me,  the  date  on  its  title-page  being  1863.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  fourth  edition  which  has  been  pub- 
lished; the  book  made  its  first  appearance  in  1804; 
tliree  editions,  ajid  not  large  editions,  have  sufficed 
for  tlie  demand  of  sixty  years.  Yet  the  book  has 
lived,  though  with  but  this  obscure  life,  and  is  not 
likely  to  die.  Madame  George  Sand  and  Monsieur 
Saintc-Beuve  have  spoken  in  prose  much  and  ex- 
cellently of  the  book  and  its  author.  It  may  be  in 
the  recollection  of  some  who  read  this  that  I  have 
spoken  of  Oberinami  in  verse,  if  not  well,  at  least 
abundantly.  It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that 
Obermann  should  also  speak  to  English  readers  for 
himself;  and  my  present  design  is  to  take  those  two 
or  tliree  points  where  he  is  most  significant  and  in- 
teresting, and  to  present  some  of  his  deliverances  on 
those  points  in  his  own  words. 

It  may  be  convenient,  however,  that  first  I  should 
repeat  here  the  short  sketch  wliich  I  have  already 
given  elsewhere  of  the  uneventful  life  of  the  person- 
age whom  we  call  Obermann.  His  real  name  is 
Senancour.  In  the  book  which  occupies  us  —  a 
volume  of  letters  of  which  the  writer,  calling  liimself 
Obermann,  and  writing  chiefly  from  Switzerland, 
delivers  his  tlioughts  about  God,  nature,  and  the 
human  soul  —  it  is  Senancour  himself  who  speaks 
under  Obermann's  name.  Etienne  Pivert  de  Se- 
nancour, a  Frenchman,  although  having  in  his  na- 
ture much  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  by 
no  means  French,  was  born  in  1770,  was  truned 
for  the  priesthood,  and  passed  some  time  in  the  sem- 
inary of  St.  Sulpice,  broke  away  from  his  training 
and  country  to  live  some  years  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  married,  came  back  to  France  in  middle 
life,  and  followed  thenceforward  the  career  of  a  man 
of  letters,  but  with  hardly  any  fame  or  success.  His 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  He  died  an  old  man 
in  1846,  desiring  that  on  his  grave  might  be  placed 
these  words  only  :  "  Etirnitc,  devicns  tnou  (isilc." 

Of  the  letters  of  Obermann,  tlie  writ<;r's  profound 
inwardness,  his  austert^  and  sad  sincerity,  and  his 
delicate  feeling  for  nature,  art-,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  the  distinguishing  characteristics.  His 
constant  inwardness,  his  unremitting  occupation 
with  that  question  which  haunted  St.  Bernard,  — 
Birnardc,  ad  quid  vvnisti  f  —  distinguish  him  from 
( roethe  and  Wordsworth,  whose  study  of  this  ques- 
tion is  relieved  by  the  thousand  distractions  of  a  i 
poetic  interest  in  nature  and  in  man.  His  severe  i 
sincerity  distinguishes  him  from  Ilousseau,  Chateau-  I 


briand,  or  Byron,  who  in  their  dealing  with  this 
question  are  so  often  attitudinizing  and  thinking  of 
the  effect  of  what  they  say  on  the  public.  His  ex- 
quisite feeling  for  nature,  though  always  dominated 
by  his  inward  self-converse,  and  by  his  melancholy, 
yet  distinguishes  him  from  the  men  simply  absorbed 
in  philosophical  or  religious  concerns,  and  places 
him  in  the  rank  of  men  of  poetry  and  imagination. 
Let  me  try  to  show  these  three  main  characteristics 
of  Senancour  from  his  own  words. 

A  Frenchman,  coming  immediately  after  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  French  Revolution,  too 
clear-headed  and  austere  for  any  such  sentimental 
Catholic  reaction  as  that  with  which  Chateaubriand 
cheated  himself,  and  yet,  from  the  very  profound- 
ness and  meditativeness  of  his  nature,  religious, 
Senancour  felt  to  the  uttermost  the  bare  and  bleak 
spiritual  atmosphere  into  which  he  was  born.  Nei- 
ther to  a  German  nor  to  an  Englishman,  perhaps, 
would  such  a  sense  of  absolute  religious  denuda- 
tion have  then  been  possible,  or  such  a  plainness 
and  even  crudity,  therefore,  in  their  way  of  speak- 
ing of  it.  Only  to  a  Frenchmen  were  these  possi- 
ble ;  but  amid  wars,  bustle,  and  the  glory  of  the 
grande  nation  few  Frenchman  had  meditativeness 
and  seriousness  enough  for  them.  Senancour  was 
of  a  character  to  feel  his  spiritual  position,  to  feel 
it  without  dream  or  illusion,  and  to  feel,  also,  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  real  inward  basis  life  was 
weariness  and  vanity,  and  the  ordinary  considera- 
tions so  confidently  urged  to  induce  a  man  to  mas- 
ter himself  and  to  be  busy  in  it  quite  hollow. 

"  People  keep  talking,"  says  he,  "  of  (loins  witli  ener- 
gy that  which  ought  to  be  done ;  but,  amidst  all  this  pa- 
rade of  firmness,  ted  vif,  then,  trfitit  it  is  that  ou(]ht  to  he 
done.  For  my  part  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  venture  to 
suspcc-t  that  a  good  many  others  are  in  the  same  state  of 
ignorance." 

He  was  born  with  a  passion  for  order  and  har- 
mony, and  a  belief  in  them ;  his  being  so  utterly  di- 
vested of  all  conventional  beliefs,  makes  this  single 
elementary  belief  of  his  the  more  weighty  and  im- 
pressive. 

"  May  we  not  say  that  tlic  tendency  to  order  fonus  an 
essential  part  of  our  projwnsitics,  our  ilistinct,  just  like 
tlie  tendency  to  sclf-preser^•ntion,  or  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  sjtecies  '.  Is  it  nothing,  to  live  with  the  calm  and 
thf  security  of  the  just  !  " 

And  therefore,  he  concludes, "  inasmuch  as  man 
ha»l  this  feeling  of  order  planted  in  him,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  in  his  nature,  the  right  course  would  have 
been  to  try  and  make  every  individual  man  sensible 
of  it  and  obedient  to  it."     But  what  has  been  done  ? 
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Since  the  bejjiiining  of  the  world,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  this  innate  feeling,  tho  guides  of  man- 
Icind  have  uniformly  sought  to  control  human  con- 
duct by  means  of  supernatural  hopes,  supernatural 
terrors,  thus  misleading  man's  intelligence,  and  de- 
basing his  soul.  "  Depuis  trentc  si'ecles,  Ics  resultats 
sont  dignex  de  la  safjesse  des  inoyens."  \Miat  are 
called  the  virtues,  "  are  laws  of  nature  ai  necessan' 
to  man  as  the  laws  of  his  bodily  senses."  Instead 
of  teaching  men  to  feel  this,  instead  of  developing 
in  them  that  sentiment  of  order  and  that  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  which  are  the  native  possession 
of  our  race,  Paganism  and  Christianity  alike  have 
tampered  with  man's  mind  and  heart,  and  wrought 
confusion  in  them. 

"  Conquerors,  slaves,  poets,  pagan  priests,  and  nnrscs, 
succeeded  in  disfiguring  the  traditions  of  primitive  wis- 
dom by  dint  of  mixing  races,  destroying  memorials,  ex- 
plaining allegories  and  making  nonsense  of  them,  aban- 
doning the  profound  and  true  meaning  in  order  to  dis- 
cover in  them  absurd  ideas  which  might  inspire  wonder 
and  awe,  and  personifying  abstract  beings  in  order  to 
have  plenty  of  objects  of  worship.  The  principle  of  life 
—  that  which  was  intelligence,  light,  the  eternal  —  be- 
came nothing  more  than  the  husband  of  Juno  ;  harmo- 
ny, fruitfulness,  the  bond  of  all  living  things,  became 
nothing  more  than  the  mistress  of  Adonis  ;  imperish- 
able wisdom  came  to  be  distinguished  only  through  her 
owl ;  the  great  ideas  of  immortality  and  retribution  con- 
sisted in  the  fear  of  turning  a  wheel,  and  the  hope  of 
strolling  in  a  green  wood.  The  indivisible  divinity  was 
parcelled  into  a  hierarchical  multitude  torn  by  miser- 
able passions ;  the  fruit  of  the  genius  of  primitive  man- 
kind, the  emblems  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  had  de- 
generated into  superstitious  usages  which  the  children 
in  grwU  cities  turned  into  ridicule." 

Paul  at  Athens  mi^ht  have  set  forth,  in  words 
not  unlike  these,  the  degradation  of  the  Unknown 
God  ;  now  for  the  religion  of  which  Paul  was  a  min- 
ister: — 

"A  moral  belief  was  wanted,  because  pure  morality 
was  gone  out  of  men's  knowledge  ;  dogmas  were  want- 
ed, ^Nhich  should  be  profound  and  perhaps  unfathom- 
able, but  not  by  any  means  dogmas  which  should  be  al> 
surd,  because  intelligence  was  spreading  more  and  more. 
All  religions  being  sunk  into  degradation,  there  was 
needed  a  religion  of  majesty,  and  answrring  to  man's  ef- 
fort to  elevate  his  soul  by  the  idea  of  a  Grod  of  all  things. 
There  were  needed  religions  rites  which  should  be  im- 
posing, not  too  common,  objects  of  desire,  mysteriotis 
yet  simple;  rites  which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  higher 
world,  and  which  yet  a  man's  reason  should  accej)t  as 
naturally  as  his  heart.  There  was  needed,  in  short, 
what  only  a  great  genius  could  institute,  and  what  1  can 
only  catch  glim])ses  of. 

"  But  you  have  fabricated,  patched,  experimented,  al- 
tered ;  renewed  I  know  not  what  incoherent  multitude  of 
trivial  ceremonies  and  dogmas,  more  fitted  to  seandali/.e 
the  weak  than  to  edify  them.  This  dubious  mixture  you 
li.i\c  joined  to  a  morality  sometimes  false,  often  cxcced- 
iiiL'l.v  noble,  and  almost  alwaj's  austere;  the  one  single 
point  in  which  you  have  shown  sagacity.  You  ])ass 
«)mc  hundreds  of  years  in  arranging  all  this  by  inspira- 
tion ;  and  your  slowly  built  work,  industriously  rcj)a>rod, 
but  with  a  radical  fault  in  jdan,  is  so  made  as  to  last 
luu-dly  lon(^r,than  the  time  during  which  you  have  been 
accomplishing  it." 

There  is  a  passage  to  be  meditated  by  the  new 
(Ecumenical  Council !  Not  that  Senancour  has  a 
trace  of  the  Voltairian  bitterness  against  Christian- 
ity, or  against  Catholicism  which  to  him  rep>«Mnted 
Christianity :  — 

"  So  [far  am  I  from  having  [any  prejiidice*ag«inst 
Christianity,  that  I  deplore,  I  may  say,  what  the  major- 


itT  of  its  zealous  adherents  never  themselves  think  of  de- 
j)loring.  I  could  willingly  join  tlum  in  lamenting  the 
loss  of  Christianity  ;  but  there  is  this  difference  bctwoiu 
us,  that  they  rcj^ret  it  in  the  form  into  which  it  scitkd, 
nay,  in  the  form,  even,  which  it  wore  a  .century  ago ; 
whereas  I  cannot  consider  such  a  Christianity  as  that 
was  to  be  much  worthy  of  regret." 

He  owns  that  religion  has  done  much ;  but  "  si  la 
religion  a  fait  des  grandes  choses,  c'est  avec  des  moy- 
eiis  iinmenses."  Disposing  of  such  means,  it  ought  to 
have  done  much  more.  Remark,  he  says,  that  for  the 
educated  class  religion  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the 
motive-powers  they  live  by ;  and  then  ask  a  oiu-- 
solf  whether  it  is  not  absurd  that  there  should  be 
only  a  tenth  part  of  our  race  educated.  That  relig- 
ion should  be  of  use  as  some  restraint  to  the  igno- 
rant and  brutal  mass  of  mankind,  shows,  he  thinks, 
not  so  much  the  beneficence  of  religion  as  the  state 
of  utter  confusion  and  misery  into  which  mankind 
has,  in  spite  of  religion,  drif^d :  — 

"  I  admit  that  the  laM  s  of  civil  society  prove  to  Ik?  not 
restraint  enough  for  this  multitude  to  which  we  give  no 
training,  about  which  avc  never  tronblc  our  heads,  which 
we  bring  into  the  world  and  then  leave  to  the  chance  of 
ignorant  passions  and  of  habits  of  low  debauchery.  This 
only  proves  that  there  is  mere  wretchedness  and  confu- 
sion under  the  ap])arent  calm  of  vast  states ;  that  the 
science  of  politics,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  a 
stranger  to  our  world,  where  diplomacy  and  financial 
administration  produce  prosperity  to  be  sung  in  poems, 
and  win  victories  to  figure  in  gazettes." 

This  concern  for  the  state  and  prospects  of  what 
are  called  the  masses  is  perpetually  recurring  with 
Senancour  ;  it  came  to  him  from  his  singular  lucidity 
and  plain  dealing,  for  it  was  no  commonplace  with 
his  time  and  contemporaries,  as  it  is  with  ours. 
"  There  are  mep,"  he  says,  and  he  was  one  of  them, 
"  who  cannot  be  happy  except  among  men  who  are 
contented ;  who  feel  in  their  own  persons  all  the 
enjoyment  and  suffering  they  witness,  and  who  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  themselves  except  they  con- 
tribute to  the  order  of  the  world  and  to  man's  wel- 
fare." "  Arrange  one's  life  how  one  will,"  he  says 
in  another  place,  "  who  can  answer  for  its  being 
any  happier  so  long  as  it  is  and  must  be  sans  accord 
avec  les  choses  et  passe'e  au  milieu  des  peuples  souf- 
frans  ?  "     This  feeling  returns  again  and  again  :  — 

"  Inequality  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  you  have 
increased  it  out  of  all  nu-asuix*,  when  you  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  studied  to  reduce  it.  The  prodigies 
of  your  industry  must  surely  be  a  baneful  work  of  su- 
perfluity, if  you  have  neither  time  nor  facidties  for  doing 
so  many  things  which  are  indispensable.  The  mass  of 
mankind  is  brutal,  foolish,  given  over  to  its  passions ; 
alt  i/oiir  ills  cnme  from  this  cause.  Either  do  not  bring 
men  into  existence,  or,  if  you  do,  give  them  an  existence 
which  is  human." 

But  as  deep  as  his  sense  that  the  time  was  out  of 
joint  was  the  feeling  of  this  Hamlet  tliat  he  had 
no  power  to  set  it  right.  Vos  datdeurs  out  JU'tri 
man  dme,  he  says  :  — 

"  Your  miseries  have  worn  out  my  soul ;  they  arc  in- 
tolerable, iK'cause  they  are  objectless.  Your  pleasures 
arc  illusory,  fugitive;* a  day  suffices  for  knowing  them 
and  abandoning  them.  I  iiiquireil  of  myself  for  happi- 
ness but  with  my  eyesojM^n  ;  I  saw  that  it  was  not  miule 
for  the  man  who  was  isolated  :  I  jirojKJ.sed  it  to  those 
who  stood  round  me ;  they  had  not  leisure  to  concern 
themselves  with  it.  I  askwl  the  multitude  in  its  wear 
and  tear  of  misery  and  the  great  of  earth  under  their 
load  of  ennui :  they  answered  me  :  We  arc  wretched  to- 
day, bnt  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  to-morrow.  For  my 
part  I  know  that  the  day  which  is  coming  will  only  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  day  which  is  gone  before." 
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But  a  root  of  failure,  powerlessness,  and  ennui, 
there  certainly  was  in  tlic  constitution  of  St'nancour's 
own  nature  ;  so  that  unfavorable  as  may  have  been 
his  time  we  ^ihould  err  in  attributing  to  any  out- 
ward circumstances  the  whole  of  the  disi-ouragement 
by  which  he  is  pervaded.  He  himself  knew  this 
well,  and  he  never  «eeks  to  hide  it  from  us.  "  II  y 
a  dans  moi  un  derangement,"  says  he ;  "  r'est  /<• 
ile»0rdr$  4e»  enHuis." 

"  I  won  bom  to  Ikj  not  happy.  You  know  those  dark 
days,  bonlering  on  the  fro.sts  of  winter,  when  mists  hang 
heavily  alwiu  the  very  dawn,  and  day  lK>}.'ins  only  by 
thrcatenin;;  lines  of  u  lurid  lisht  uiMjn  the  masses  of 
cloud.  Thrtt  glooming  veil,  those  stormy  sfinalls,  those 
uncertain  gleams,  that  whistling  of  the  wind  through 
trees  whi<h  bend  and  shiver,  those  prolonge<I  throes  like 
funeral  groans,  —  you  see  in  them  the  morning  of  life ; 
at  noon,  cooler  stonns  and  more  steadily  persi.itent ;  at 
evening,  thicker  darkness  stdl,  and  tho  day  of  man  is 
brought  to  an  cud." 

No  representation  of  Senancour  can,  however,  be 
complete  without  some  of  the  gleams  which  relieved 
this  discouragement.  Besides  the  inwardness,  be- 
sides the  sincerity,  besides  the  renouncement,  there 
was  the  poetic  emotion  and  the  deep  feeling  for 
natare. 

"  And  I,  too,  I  have  my  moments  of  forget  fulness,  of 
strength,  of  grandeur;  I  have  desires  and  yearnings 
that  know  no  limit.  Hut  I  behold  the  monuments  of 
etfaccd  generations ;  I  sec  the  flint  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  which  \vill  subsist  a  hundred  centuries 
al'ter  him.  I  renounce  the  care  for  that  which  passes 
awa^-,  and  the  thought  of  a  present  which  is  already 
gone.  I  stand  still,  and  marvel ;  I  listen  to  what  sub- 
sists yet,  I  would  fain  hear  what  will  go  on  subsisting ; 
in  the  movement  of  tho  forest,  in  the  murmur  of  the 
l)incs,  I  seek  to  catch  some  of  the  accents  of  the  eternal 
tongue." 

Nature,  and  the  emotion  catued  by  nature,  in- 
spire so  many  beautiful  passages  in  Obermann's 
letters  that  one  is  embarrassed  to  make  a  choice 
among  them.  The  following,  with  which  we  will 
end  our  extracts,  is  a  morning  and  night  piece  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  where  the 
river  Thiele  enters  the  lake  from  Bienne,  between 
Saint  Blai.se  and  Morat :  — 

"My  window  had  remained  open  all  night,  as  is  my 
habit.  Towards  four  o'clock  in  tho  morning  I  was 
wakened  hv  the  dawn,  and  by  the  scent  of  the  hay  which 
they  had  been  cutting  in  the  cool  early  hours  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  I  expected  an  ordinary  view  ;  but  I 
had  a  moment  of  perfect  astonishment.  The  midsum- 
mer rains  had  kei)t  up  the  waters  which  the  melting 
snow  in  the  Jura  had  provit)U8ly  swollen.  The  space 
between  the  lake  and  tnc  Thiele  was  almost  entirely 
<ioo4lecl ;  tlio  highest  spots  formed  islands  of  pasture 
amidst  the  expanse  of  waters  rutticd  with  tlie  fresh 
breeze  of  morning.  The  waves  of  the  lake  could  be 
made  out  in  the  distance,  driven  by  tiic  wind  against 
t!»c  half-floode<l  l>ank.  Some  goats  and  cows,  with 
their  herdsman,  who  made  a  rustic  music  with  a  honi, 
were  passing  at  the  moment  over  a  tongue  of  land  left 
dry  between  the  flooded  plain  and  the  Thiele.  Stones 
set  in  the  parts  where  it  was  worst  going  supported  this 
natural  causeway  or  rtlle<l  np  gaps  in  it ;  tho  pasture 
to  which  the  docile  animals  were  proceeding  was  not  in 
sight,  and  to  see  tlK'ir  slow  and  irresolute  advance,  one 
would  have  said  they  were  about  to  get  out  into  the 
lake  and  be  lost  there.  The  heights  of  Anet  aud  the 
thick  woods  of  Julemont  rose  out  of  the  waters  like  a 
desert  island  without  an  inhabitant.  The  hilly  chain 
of  Vuiliy  cdgc<l  the  lake  on  the  horizon.  To  the  south, 
this  chain  strctclied  away  l)ehind  the  sIojkjs  of  Montmi- 
rail ;  and  farther  on  than  all  these  objects,  sixty  leagties 


of  eternal  snows  stamped  the  whole  country  with  the 
inimitable  majesty  of  those  bold  lines  of  nature  which 
give  to  places  sublimity." 

He  dines  at  tho  toll-house  by  the  river-bank, 
and  after  passing  the  afternoon  there,  goes  cmt 
again  late  in  the  evening  :  — 

"  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen  ;  my  path  lay  beside 
the  green  waters  of  the  Thiele.  I  had  taken  the  key  of 
my  IcMlging  that  I  might  come  in  when  I  liked  without 
)>eing  tied  to  a  particular  hour.  But  feeling  inclined  to 
muse,  aud  limling  the  night  .so  warm  that  there  was  no 
hardship  in  being  all  night  out  of  doors,  I  took  the 
road  to  Saint  Blaise.  I  left  it  at  a  little  village  called 
Marin,  which  has  the  lake  to  the  south  of  it.  I  de- 
scended a  steep  bank,  and  got  upon  the  shore  of  the 
lake  where  its  ripple  came  up  and  expired.  The  air 
was  calm  ;  not  a  sail  was  to  be  seen  on  the  lake.  Every 
one  was  at  rest ;  some  in  the  forgotfulness  of  their  toils, 
others  in  the  forgctfulucss  of  their  sorrows.  The  moon 
rose ;  I  remained  there  hours.  Towards  morning,  the 
moon  shod  over  earth  and  waters  the  ineffable  melan- 
choly of  her  last  gleams.  Nature  seems  unspeakably 
grand,  when,  plunged  in  a  long  revery,  one  bears  the 
washing  of  the  waves  uix)n  a  solitary  strand,  in  the 
calm  of  a  night  still  enkindled  and  luminous  with  the 
setting  moon. 

"  Sensibility  which  no  wonls  can  express,  charm  and 
torment  of  our  vain  years !  vast  '.consciousness  of  a  na- 
ture everywhere  greater  than  wc  are,  and  everywhere 
impenetrable !  all-embracing  passion,  ripened  wisdom, 
delicious  self-abandonment,  —  everything  that  a  mortal 
heart  can  contain  of  life-weariness  and  yearning,  I  felt 
it  all,  I  experienced  it  all,  in  this  memorable  night.  I 
have  made  an  ominous  step  towards  the  age  of  decline; 
I  have  swallowed  up  ten  years  of  life  at  once.  Happy 
the  simple,  whose  heart  is  always  young  !  " 

There,  in  one  of  the  hours  which  were  at  once 
the  inspiration  and  the  enervation  of  Senancour's 
life,  we  leave  him.  It  is  passible  that  an  age,  break- 
ing with  the  past,  and  inclined  to  tell  it  the  most 
njvked  truths,  may  take  more  pleasure  than  its  pre- 
decessors in  Obermann's  bleak  frankness,  and  may 
even  give  him  a  kind  of  celebrity.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  predicted  with  certainty  that  his  very  celeb- 
rity, if  he  gets  it,  will  have,  like  his  life,  something 
maimed,  incomplete,  and  unsucce.«sful  about  it ; 
and  that  his  intimate  friends  will  still  be  but  a  few, 
as  tliey  have  hitherto  been.  These  few  will  never 
fail  him. 


STUBBS'S  LUCK. 
I. 

"  When  are  you  going  down,  Stnbbs  ?  " 

"I  don't  know;  not  just  yet  at  any  rate,  and 
perhaps  not  at  all." 

"  Not  go  down  at  all  t  Why,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  could  n't  spend  Christmas  in  this  place  ;  you  'd 
drown  yoiuTeli  in  Barnwell  Pool." 

*f  I  spent  last  Christmas  here,  anyhow ;  and  it 
was  not  so  verj*  stupid  atler  all.  I  skated  down  to 
Ely,  and  stopped  on  my  way  back  at  that  queer 
inn  called  Fice-mUea-from  —  anywhere  at  Upware  ; 
had  some  fun  in  the  fen,  shooting  and  so  on ;  and 
when  the  finst  broke  up  I  got  plenty  of  sculling 
without  being  obliged  to  twist  my  neck  off  looking 
out  for  muff-boats.  Then  the  billiard-rooms  were 
pretty  well  deserted,  so  that  I  was  able  to  practise 
on  nearly  every  table,  and  I  improved  my  game 
immensely  (as  you  know,  old  fellow).  Besides 
which,  I  went  to  town  once  or  twice,  to  see  a  pan- 
tomime or  so ;  and,  moreover,  I  did  a  good  stroke 
of  reading." 
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"  Ah  !  that 's  the  way  you  get  the  i)uU  of  us,  and 
beat  us  at  billiards  aa  well  as  '  book-learning.'  I 
can't  say,  however,  that  your  j)icture  has  made  me 
envious." 

So  talked  Laurence  Ilorton  and  William  Stubbs, 
a?  they  walked  arm  in  arm  down  Trumpington 
Street  from  Unity  College,  Cambridge,  to  tlie  rail- 
way station.  Horton  had  letl  his  luggage  to  follow 
by  'bus,  preferring  to  go  afoot  for  the  pleasure  of 
Stubbs's  company,  and  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  They  went  swinging  along  at  a  very  fair 
pace;  the  snow  was  scrunched  noisily  beneath 
their  feet ;  the  icicles  glittered  like  barley-sugar  in 
the  rays  of  the  wintry  sun  ;  the  sky  was  clear  and 
blue  above  their  heads ;  and  they  gloried  in  the 
freshness  of  the  eager  aii",  —  for  the  date  of  their 
walk  was  many  years  ago ;  there  were  frost  and 
snow  at  Christmas  then ;  and  December  and  May 
had  not  changed  months. 

Of  the  two  young  men,  Horton  was  considerably 
the  taller.  He  had  dark  curly  hair,  friendly  look- 
ing gray  eyes,  a  pale  face,  a  slight  figure,  and  an 
air  of  easy  self-possession,  which  neither  rudeness 
nor  haughtiness  could  easily  ruffle.  Stubbs's  hair 
was  light  brown ;  his  eyes  were  of  a  soft,  deep, 
melting  blue ;  his  face  was  fresh-colored,  and  his 
figure  particularly  graceful ;  but  he  walked  with 
just  the  slightest  approach  to  a  swagger,  and  his 
expression,  had  not  the  softness  of  his  eyes  been 
remarkable,  would  have  struck  a  stranger  as  being 
full  of  defiance.  The  explanation  was  not  difficult. 
Stubbs  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  might  have 
been  said,  "  Hit  him  hard ;  he  has  no  friends." 
Not  that  he  was  unpopular  in  his  college ;  indeed, 
there  was  not  a  greater  favorite.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  small  college,  but  there  was  not  a  man  in  it 
who  did  not  know  and  like  Stubbs,  who  was  ca]>- 
tain  of  their  boat,  their  best  bowler,  their  second- 
best  billiard-pla}er,  and  one  of  their  best  scholars. 
But  then  these  are  not  generally  the  friends  who 
can  push  you  on  in  the  world ;  they  are  yoiu*  rivals 
and  opponents,  not  your  patrons  and  helpers. 
And  Stubbs  had  become  early  acquainted  with 
CTief.  Death  had  hob-and-nobbed  with  him  when 
he  was  but  a  babe.  At  eight  years  of  a^e,  he 
became  an  onlv  child.  At  nine  Death  found  him 
out  again ;  and  even  strangers  were  moved  to  tears 
as  the  little  chief-mourner,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
a  child's  frank  sobs,  his  footsteps  cumbered  by  his 
long  black  cloak,  stumbled  weeping  towards  his 
father's  grave.  There  was,  after  this,  a  respite  of 
six  years,  during  which  Death  was  busy  with  other 
prey  ;  and  then  the  devourcr  returned  to  his  favor- 
ite quarry.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  reunited  to  the  Rev. 
William  Stubbs  beneath  the  communion-table  of 
the  church  he  had  died  in  serving ;  and  William 
Stubbs,  junior,  was  relationless  and  alone.  And 
the  little  monev  which  had  come  to  him  was  just 
enough,  in  addition  to'  the  exhibition  he  had  won 
at  a  public  school,  to  keep  him  on  an  ecjuality  with 
his  comrades  durino;  the  usual  university  career. 

Now  Horton  had  heard  at  odd  times  scraps  of 
Stubbs's  personal  history,  and  it  struck  ,a  chill  to 
his  kindly  heart  to  think  that  Stubbs  should  spend 
in  solitary  isolation  the  season  which  to  Laurence 
was  a  time  of  nmltitudiiious  merriment  and  con- 
tinual gayety.  And  theirs  was  no  common  friend- 
8hi[) :  tney  had  been  together  in  many  a  Avell-con- 
tested  boat-race,  when  Stubbs's  voict'  had  cheered 
on  the  crew,  and  his  "  Now  for  it !  "  had  preceded 
a  spurt  which  had  drawn  shrieks  of  admiration 
fi-om    the    red-shirted,   blue-shirted,    })ink-shirted, 


and  striped-shirted  demons  who  ran  and  leajied 
and  yelled  upon  the  bank.  They  had  ridden  side 
by  side  and  fence  for  fence  when  the  jumps  were 
stiff  and  the  pace  alarming,  and  each,  as  he  recov- 
ered from  a  stunning  fall,  had  seen  the  lace  of  the 
other  bending  anxiously  over  him.  Thev  had 
spun,  stroke  for  stroke,  down  the  ice-bound  Cam  to 
the  island  famed  for  its  abundant  eels.  On  Barton 
Ponds  their  burnished  skates  had  flashed  and 
whirred  and  droned  in  unison  as  they  challenged 
each  other  to  a  trial  of  skill  on  inside  edge  and 
outside  edge,  in  "  circle  "  and  "  spread-eagle,"  and 
"  Dutch-roll,"  and  "  flying  Mercury,"  and  "hunch  of 
currants."  They  had  played  famous  matches  at 
billiards ;  and  they  had  read  together  the  gems  of 
Greek  and  the  flowers  of  Latin.  And  so  it  came 
into  Horton's  mind  that  this  man  Stubbs  was  more 
his  brother  than  his  acquaintance  ;  that  his  father's 
house  had  a  void  which  Stubbs  could  supply ;  ^that 
his  own  double-bedded  room  demanded  Stubbs  to 
make  it  symmetrical.  As,  therefore,  the  friends 
were  preparing  to  shake  hands  and  part,  says  Hor- 
ton abruptly,  "  Look  here,  old  fellow ;  you  say 
you  've  no  engagement  for  Christmas :  come  and 
stay  with  us,  —  come  to-morrow." 

Stubbs  looked  blank  as  he  answered,  "  I  'd  stay 
with  you  with  pleasure,  but  —  but  —  " 

"Oh!"  broke  in  Horton,  "you're  afraid  my 
people  might  object.  I  can  only  tell  you  the 
governor  will  be  delighted.  But  I  know  you're 
awfully  proud,  so  1  '11  get  you  a  formal  invitation 
from  him.  There,  the  train 's  just  off.  Good  bv, 
old  boy." 


As  Stubbs  walked  home  to  college  he  began  to 
ponder  upon  the  subject  of  Christmas.  How  would 
he  like  the  Hortons  and  their  fasliion  of  s}>ending 
Christmas-day  ?  The  last  time  he  could  recollect 
spending  Christmas-day  in  a  family  it  had  nearly 
been  the  death  of  him.  It  was  a  very  religious 
family,  and  they  observed  the  festal  day  religiously, 
—  that  is  to  say,  they  went  to  church  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  afterwards  gave  themselves  up  to 
such  serious  eating  and  drinking  that  it  was  clear 
the  seniors  must  be  ill  the  next  day,  and  the  jun- 
iors most  likely  before  morning.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral interdiction  of  all  amusements  except  "  cross 
questions  and  crooked  answers,  if  that  —  even  when 
it  is  a  game,  and  not  a  domestic  habit  —  can  be 
called  an  amusement  (wliich  Stubbs  denied).  And 
when  Stubbs  had  inveigled  one  of  the  daughters, 
whilst  mamma  was  out  of  the  room,  to  play  and  sing 
with  him  a  lively  song,  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily had  looked  undigested  pudding  at  him ;  and  mam- 
ma, hurrying  back  at  the  hateful  sounds  of  joy,  had 
asked,  "  Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Isa- 
bella playing  profane  music  !  Can  tllat  be  my  Isa«- 
bella?" 

And  Isabella  had  answered  sulkily,  "  You  ought 
to  know  best,  mamma ;  I  have  n't  altered  much 
since  you  left  the  room,  I  imagine." 

Then  mamma  had  asked  jwor  Stubbs,  "  What 
would  your  poor  mother  have  said,  Mr.  Stubbs  ?  " 

And  Stubbs  had  replied,  "  1  really  can't  say  for 
certain  ;  but  I  think  she  would  have  waited  until 
we  had  quite  finished,  and  then  would  have  said, 
'  Tliiink  you,  dears ' ;  at  least  that  is  what  she 
usually  said." 

So  Stubbs  had  registered  a  vow  in  —  well,  the 

1>lace  where  he  always  registered  his  vows  —  that 
le  would  never  spend  another  Christmas-day  with 
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Isabi'Ua's  family.  From  that  time  to  the  prt'sont, 
Christmas-day  had  been  to  him  a  day  of  solitary 
confinoment ;  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
rooms  and  read  hard ;  ho  had  gone  to  bed  early ; 
and  a  sense  of  void  had  come  over  him  as  his  sleep 
went  from  him  at  the  sound  of  distant  merriment, 
and  the  silver  voice  of  laughing  maid  caused  bitter 
thoughts  to  the  friculless  man.  He  had  never 
owned  to  anybo<ly  how  lonely  and  sad  he  had 
been ;  but  now  all  he  had  suffered  in  his  loneliness 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  was  glad  that  Horton 
had  thought  of  him.  It  is  true  that  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  society ;  that  he  knew  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  families ;  and  that  he  heartilv  disliked  ''go- 
ing out  " ;  but  he  "  believed  in  "  rtorton  (as  the 
saying  is),  and  was  convinced  that  all  would  be 
right  with  the  Mortons.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no 
small  pleasure  that  he  received  from  Horton  the 
following  note :  — 

"  Qrovi  Hoi'SK,  High  Beckham,  December  22. 

"  Dear  Stubbs,  —  The  governor,  who  hopes  you 
will  excuse  him  for  not  writing  in  person,  bids  me 
to  say  that  he  will  be  really  grateful  to  you  if  you 
will  condescend  to  share  my  double-bedded  room 
during  our  Christmas  vacation,  as  I  am  such  a  bore, 
and  annoy  everybody  so  awfully  when  I  have  no 
suitable  companion,  that  I  make  the  house  intoler- 
able. (You  will  understand  that  I  am  writing  to 
dictation  and  under  compulsion.)  So  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  by  the  train  which  leaves  Cambridge  at 
2  p.  M.  on  the  24th.  You  must  get  out  at  the  Red- 
denham  Station,  and  I  will  drive  over  in  the  pony- 
chaise   to   meet  you.     Mind  you  come. 

"  Yours  always,  Laurence  Horton." 

If  you  refer  to  the  guide  (not  yet  published)  to 
country-places  which  do  not  exist,  you  will  observe 
that  both  Reddenham  and  High  Beckham  are  in 
theAcounty  of  Missex,  not  far  from  the  river  Spree, 
and  that  Reddenham  Station  is  between  Brox- 
bourne  and  London.  Now  not  every  train  stops  at 
Reddenham ;  Stubbs,  therefore,  with  the  usual 
thoughtfulness  which  characterizes  Cambridge  men, 
intrusted  his  luggage  to  a  porter,  telling  the  place 
to  which  he  wished  to  go,  and  asking  whether  there 
would  be  any  change  of  carriages.  The  porter  an- 
swered "  No,"  and  received  a  shilling  for  his  trouble, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  for  releasing  Stubbs 
from  possible  trouble.  But  Stubbs  would  have 
done  better  to  refer  to  a  time-table,  or  to  ask  his 
question  of  the  guard  of  the  train,  for  at  Broxbourne 
a  voice  was  heard  jumbling  together  (as  only  rail- 
way officials  can  jumble)  the  names  of  certain 
places,  and  adjuring  passengers  who  wished  to  get 
out  at  the  places  (the  names  of  which  itvwas 
impossible  to  make  out)  to  descend  forthwith  and 
wait  for  a  coming  train.  Stubbs  considered  that 
after  his  satisfactory-  interview  with  the  porter  he 
was  absolved  from  all  further  bother,  and  travelled 
on  contentedly  until  the  train  stopped  again. 

"  Tickets,  please,"  ?aid  the  collector. 

"  I  want  to  get  out  at  Reddenham,"  remarked 
Stubbs,  affably. 

"  Reddenham  !  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  you  've 
passed  it  ever  so  far.  This  is  London,  this  is. 
You  ought  to  have  changed  at  Broxbourne.  Did 
n't  they  holler  out  ?  " 

"  O  yes,"  said  Stubbs ;  "  they  hoUer'd  out 
enough  to  split  themselves,  but  I  could  n't  make  out 
a  word  they  said  ;  and  the  porter  I  gave  my  lug- 
gage to  at  Cambridge  assurea  me  I  should  n't  have 
to  chanjjc." 


"  Where  did  you  take  vour  ticket  to,  sir  ?  " 

"  To  Reddenham." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,  please  ?  —  O,  all  right,  — 
there  's  one  and  Iburpence  to  pay." 

"  Come,  that  's  rather  too  bad :  I  'm  taken  to  a 
place  I  don't  want  to  go  to,  and  I  'm  to  pay  extra 
tor  it !  " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  sir ;  you  '11  have  to  pay." 

"  There 's  your  one  and  fourpence,  then ;  but 
how  am  I  to  get  to  High  Beckham  ?  " 

The  ticket-collector,  having  got  his  money,  re- 
tired, as  people  usually  do  under  the  circumstances, 
and  muttered  something  uninti'lligible ;  but  an  an- 
tediluvian old  lady,  taking  an  interest  in  Stubbs's 
}'outh  and  soft  blue  ej'es,  remarked,  •'  There  's  a 
coach  from  the  Black  Bull  in  Aldgate  every  Satur- 
day at  three  o'clock." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Stubbs ;  "  but  I  want  to 
be  there  by  six  o'clock  this  evening,  and  it  is  only 
Wednesday." 

The  old  lady  had  no  further  suggestion  to  make  ; 
so  Stubbs  was  obliged  to  take  a  cab  all  the  way, 
and,  during  his  drive,  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
the  dismay  he  must  have  caused  Horton,  who  he 
felt  sure  would  have  waited  for  him  in  the  biting 
frost,  and  would  chaff  him  terribly  upon  his  usual 
luck ;  for  "  Stubbs's  luck "  was  a  by-word  at 
Unity. 


A  drive  of  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  (for 
the  roads  were  slippery,  though  the  horse  was 
"  roughed  ")  brought  Stubbs  to  the  door  of  Grove 
House.  It  was  a  house  which  stood  in  its  own 
grounds,  and  entrance  was  effected  through  a  high 
wall  towards  the  road,  so  that  Stubbs  could  not  see 
what  the  place  was  like.  But  a  vigorous  ring  at 
the  bell  brought  out  a  ruddy  maid,  who  shrieked 
out  immediately,  "  O  Mister  Laurence,  here  's 
the  missin'  gentleman  !  "  And  the  cry  brought 
Laurence  himself  to  the  gate. 

"  Your  usual  luck,  eh,  Stubbs  ?  "  said  Laurence, 
shaking  his  friend  by  the  hand.  "  I  saw  you  pass 
in  the  train,  and  was  n't  fool  enough  to  wait ;  so 
you  need  n't  apologize.  —  Come  in,  old  boy,  come 
in ;  you  're  just  in  time :  old  cook  has  been  ringing 
the  dinner-bell  like  mad,  and  the  governor  has  just 
gone  up  to  his  room." 

Stubbs's  luggage  was  left  in  the  hall,  and  him- 
self ushered  into  the  drawing-room.  There  was 
no  ufi-stairs  drawing-room  in  cosey  Grove  House; 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  were  both  on  one 
floor,  on  the  same  side  of  the  ample  hall ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  was  the  comfortable 
study,  which  served  on  occasion  as  breakfast- 
room. 

"  Come  along,  old  fellow ;  I  '11  just  introduce 
you  to  my  sister,  and  then  you  can  go  and  wash 
your  hands,"  cried  Laurence,  preceding  his  friend 
to  the  drawing-room.  "  Ellen,  this  is  my  friend 
Stubbs." 

The  most  elegant  figure  Stubbs  had  ever  seen 
faced  a1x}ut  at  these  words,  and  the  owner,  coming 
forward  from  the  fireplace,  held  out  her  hand 
without  ceremony,  and  with  a  frank,  beaming 
smile,  saying  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  Stubbs 
with  pleasure,  "  I  'm  very  glad  to  sec  you.  Mr. 
Stubbs.  We  were  quite  prepared  for  some  misad- 
venture, for  the  fame  of  your  ill-luck  precede<l  you." 

And  now  entered  Mr.  Horton  senior,  who  was 
Mr.  Horton,  junior,  with  the  inevitable  changes 
wrought  by  age;   perhaps,  also,  he  had  a  little 
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more  urbanity  in  his  manner,  and  a  little  less  self- 
contontedness  in  appearance. 

"  IIow  do  you  do,  Mr.  Stubbs  ?  "  ssud  he  heartily. 
"  I  am  very  plad  indeed  to  see  you.  Late  !  O 
dear,  no,  not  at  all ;  I  have  only  just  come  in  my- 
self. Confound  that  woman ;  she  'II  pull  the  bell 
down." 

"  It  is  the  third  time,  papa,"  said  Miss  Horton, 
laucrhing,  ♦'  and  you  know  cook  gets  frantic  then." 

"  O  well,  Just  take  Mr.  Stubbs  into  your  room, 
Laurence.     Ihei*  's  Lot  water,  Ellen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa.  At  least  it  tons  hot,"  added  Ellen 
slyly,  when  cook  first  began  to  ring  the  bell ;  '*  I 
had  it  taken  up  at  once." 

"  Come  along,  Stubbs,"  cried  hungry  Laurence  ; 
"  1  'm  almost  famished "  ;  and  in  three  minutes 
cook  was  appeased,  the  soup  was  served,  and  cfm- 
versation  was  fitful  and  monosyllabic.  But  when 
the  inner  man  h:id  been  solaced  with  soup,  and  old 
]VIr.  Ilorton  had  said,  "  A  glass  of  wine  with  you, 
Mr.  Stubbs ;  I  'm  verv*  glad  you  've  come,"  and 
Laurence  and  Ellen  had  "joined  them,"  and  Lau- 
rence had  laughed  boisterously  at  the  elaborate 
Iww  with  which  Stubbs  (in  honor,  of  course,  of 
Ellen's  presence)  had  responded  to  Laurence's 
careless  nod,  and  had  been  duly  reproved  by 
Stubbs  (supported  by  Ellen)  for  introducing  college 
brus(|ueness  into  the  family  circle,  the  talking  as- 
sumed a  continuous  flow.  At  length  Ellen  rose  to 
leave  the  room,  and  Stubbs  wa?  not  a  little  aston- 
ished at  the  coolness  of  Laurence,  who  shouted  to 
his  sister,  as  she  went  down  the  hall,  "  1  say, 
Ellen,  I  'm  going  to  leave  this  door  open,  and  you 
leave  the  drawing-room  door  open,  and  play  lots  of 
waltzes,  and  sing  lots  of  songs  :  it  will  be  cheerful 
for  Stubbs  over  his  wine." 

Stubbs  was  about  to  protest ;  but  Laurence  said, 
"  I'ooh  !  she  likes  it ;  don't  you,  Ellen  ?  " 

And  a  laughing  voice  answered,  "  O,  very 
much.  You  must  let  me  know  when  you  are 
stunned,  Mr.  Stvibbs,  or  1  may  go  on  too  long,  — 
for  sheer  pleasure." 

Old  Mr.  Horton  chuckled  with  amusement ;  and 
it  M-as  plain  that  the  only  son  reigned  lord-para- 
mount over  Gnive  House. 

Stubbs  had  never  felt  so  serenely  happy  in  his 
life  as  upon  that  Christmas  Eve,  when  he  sat  lis- 
tening to  the  sweet,  clear  notes  of  Ellen  Ilorton. 
But  compliant  Ellen  was  not  tried  very  long. 
Laiupence  soon  bade  Stubbs  to  a  pipe  up  stairs  (for 
the  double-betlded  room  was  not  only  a  sleeping- 
chamljer,  but  also  a  sort  of  study  and  divan), 
leaving  old  Mr.  Horton  to  his  Quarterly  and  conse- 
quent nap,  and  dispensing  with  his  sister's  services 
in  the  gracious  words,  "  Shut  up  now,  if  you  like, 
Ellen  ;  Stubbs  and  I  are  going  up  stairs  to  have  a 
pipe." 

•'  Thy  servant  hoareth,"  replied  Ellen  witli  a 
laugh,  but  continued  to  carol  for  her  own  enter- 
tainment ;  and  it  is  my  private  opinion  that  Stubbs, 
had  he  been  asked,  would  rather  have  gone  into 
the  drawing-room  t<j  ICUen  than  have  followed 
Laurence  into  the  atmosphere  of  tobacco.  But  he 
was  not  asked.  I  le  was  offered  a  pipe,  and  Stubbs 
had  never  been  known  to  n»fuse  that  offer.  When 
the  two  friends  had  imbibed  sufHcient  nicotine, 
and  acquired  sufficient  disagreeableness  of  odor, 
they  descended  to  the  drawing-n>om  for  a  cup  of 
tea.  This  was  followed  by  a  game  of  chess,  another 
song  or  two  from  Ellen,  and  a  display  of  trightfiil 
yawns  from  Laurence  Horton,  who,  saying  he  had 
been  skating  all  day,  and  was  dog-tired,  demanded 


Stubbs's  opinion  about  going  to  bed.  It  was  past 
ten ;  they  could  have  another  pipe  over  the  bed- 
room fire ;  and  it  would  n't  hurt  either  of  them 
to  «)  to  bed  early,  as  they  had  late  hours  enough 
at  Unity.  Stubbs  w;is  also  tired,  and  ready  for 
sleei) ;  so,  with  a  salutation  to  Ellen,  and  a  smile 
at  old  Mr.  Horton,  who  was  napping  in  his  chair, 
thev  took  their  candle  and  retired. 


Stubbs  had  hardly  fallen  asleep  that  night  when 
he  awoke  with  a  sound  of  bell-ringing  in  his  ears. 
Half-asleep,  halt-awake,  he  fancied  he  could  hear 
the  o[)ening  and  shutting  of  an  outer  door,  then  the 
whis])ering  of  sofl  voices  on  the  stairs,  and  the  sub- 
dued sounds  of  silver  laughter  at  the  entrance  to  the 
opposite  chamber.  But  he  was  soon  asleep  -again, 
and  in  the  morning  had  nearly  forgotten  all  about 
it,  when,  having  interchanged  at  the  breakfast-tar 
ble  "  Merry  Christmas  "  with  his  friends,  he  ob- 
served Laurence's  eyes  fixed  upon  a  plate,  egg-cup, 
and  cup  and  saucer,  which  had  all  of  them  evident- 
ly been  already  used. 

"  O,  Lucy  did  n't  stay  at  Mrs.  Kershaw's,  then  ?  " 
remarked  Laurence. 

"  No,"  said  Ellen ;  "  Mr.  Kershaw  brought  her 
home  late  last  night,  and  she  was  afraid  she  would 
disturb  your  Highness's  rest,  for  she  was  merrier 
than  ever." 

"  /  did  n't  hear  anything,"  said  Laurence.  "  Did 
you,  Stubbs  ?  " 

"  I  've  a  dim  recollection,"  answered  Stubbs, 
"  of  hearing  something  very  pleasant,  like  the  tin- 
kle of  a  silver  bell ;  and  though  I  wished  to  hear 
more,  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  was  too  sleepy  to  —  " 

"  That  is  fortunate,"  interrupted  Ellen,  "  or  you 
would  have  heard  something  very  like  the  roar  of 
two  madcaps.  I  am  sure  poor  papa  must  have 
heard  us  down  stairs." 

Papa,  trying  to  look  severe,  admitted  that  he  did, 
and  that  he  thought  it  very  unseemly  conduct ; 
against  which  charge  Ellen  made  no  further  defence 
than  to  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  kiss  his 
cheek,  as  she  left  the  i-oom  on  household  affairs. 

Laurence  and  Stubbs  strolled  out  into  the  garden, 
for  the  sun  was  bright  though  the  frost  was  keen,  to 
smoke  the  afler-breakfast  pipe ;  and  whilst  the 
former  went  to  speak  to  the  gardener,  whose  cot- 
tage stood  hard  by  the  garden  end,  the  latter  had 
time  to  make  his  observations  on  the  place,  and 
puzzle  his  brains  in  guessdng  who  was  Lucy.  He 
paced  up  and  down,  and  round  and  round,  gradu- 
ally increasing  his  speed,  for  it  was  a  nipping  air, 
and  he  was  chafing  with  the  enigma,  when,  after 
one  of  the  turns  which  set  his  back  to  the  house,  he 
heard  a  peculiar  clatter  on  the  path  behind  him. 
It  came  patter,  patter,  closer  and  closer,  and  it 
sounded  like  tlie  tap  of  a  dainty  boot  lightly  struck 
on  the  frozen  ground.  He  turned  slowly  round, 
and  saw  an  apparition  wbieh  startled  his  hat  from 
his  head,  and  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  The  appari- 
tion was  yonng  and  short,  and  wore  a  bonnet  of  the 
prevailing  mode,  but  without  a  veil ;  so  that  the  del- 
icate skin,  just  stimulated  by  the  frost,  and  the 
smooth  black  hair,  hiding  the  tops  of  the  ears,  and 
the  high,  broad  forehead,  and  the  deep-blue  e}cs, 
and  the  well-formed  nose,  and  the  rich  red  lips,  and 
the  t«'eth  that  seemed  made  for  nothing  coarser  than 
smiles,  and  tlie  dimpled  chin,  and  the  oval  face, 
were  all  revealed  to  the  naked  eye.  The  appari- 
tion, moreover,  held  in  one  hand  a  black  muff,  and 
with  the  other  lifted  a  bhick  dress,  over  which  was 
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a  hooded  crrny  cloak,  so  as  toshow  juat  a  few  inches 
of  red  j)ettic'o;it  and  white  stockinj^s  sprouting  out 
of  tiny  blaek  kid  boots.  The  latter  hand  the  appa- 
rition, havint;  dropped  the  dress,  stretched  forth  to 
the  jjrateful  Stubbs  with  modest  unconstraint,  and 
just  the  faintest  blush,  saying  in  tones  which  made 
his  very  heart  to  laugh,  '*  How  do  you  do,  Mi'. 
Stubbs  ?     I  'm  so  glad  you  have  come." 

Stubbs  was  disposed  to  answer  that  ho  had  never 
felt  so  well  in  his  life,  barring  a  slight  tremor  about 
the  region  of  the  heart  and  knees  ;  but  he  resisted, 
and  replied  simply,  "You  are  very  kind.  Yes;  I 
came  last  evening." 

"  And  you  and  Laurence  wore  so  fatigued  that 
you  liad  gone  to  bed  before  I  came  home :  I 
heanl  —  " 

"  I  assure  you  I  had  no  notion  you  were  expect- 
ed, or  —  or  — " 

"  O,  don't  say  anj'thing  polite,  please  ;  I  was  on- 
h'  afraid  I  disturbe<(  you.  But  where  is  Laurence  ? 
I  want  to  wish  him  a  '  Merry  Christmas.'  By  the 
way,  1  wish  you  one,  Mr.  Stubbs.  To  the  garden- 
er's, you  say  ?  Let  us  walk  there ;  I  'm  so  cold. 
Where  is  your  pipe  ?  Y^ou  were  smoking  a  pipe 
when  I  6rst  saw  you." 

Stubbs  had  ignominiously  thrust  it  up  his  sleeve, 
and  now  produced  it  ruefully. 

"  Pray,  go  on,"  said  the  apparition  ;  "  at  least,  if 
it  is  not  out ;  and  if  it  is,  I  dare  say  you  have  a 
match.  I  don't  mind  it  in  the  least ;  Laurence  has 
drilled  me  too  well  for  that." 

But  who  was  she  ?  She  was  not  a  bit  like  Lau- 
rence, or  Ellen,  or  old  Mr.  Horton. 

"  Ah,  Lu  — glad  to  see  you,"  said  Laurence  with 
a  salute,  the  cold  fraternal  style  of  which  seemed  to 
solve  Stubbs's  problem  as  she  sprang  ibrward  with 
a  "  Merry  Christmas,  Laurie,  dear." 

"  Same  to  you,  Lu,"  replied  his  worship  coldly. 
"  So  you  've  made  acquaintance  with  my  friend 
Stubbs." 

"  Yes  ;  Ellen  told  me  I  should  find  you  both  in 
the  garden,  and  as  you  were  not  there  to  introduce 
me,  I  —  J  —  no ;  I  declare,  1  never  said  who  I  am. 
It  never  struck  me  you  would  n't  know  who  I  am, 
Mr.  Stubbs.     I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  'm  —  " 

"  I  ought  to  have  known,"  interrupted  Stubbs, 
"  that  you  are  Laurence's  sister." 

"  O,  what  fun  I  "  sju<l  she,  laughing :  "  and  I  'm 
not ;  and  yet  my  name  is  Lucy  Horton.  I  'm  Lau- 
rence's first-cousin.  Mv  fatlier  and  mother  both 
died  when  I  was  quite  a  baby,  and  I  have  lived  here 
ever  since  with  my  uncle,  who  is  my  father's  broth- 
er ;  and  I  always  call  Uncle  Horton  papa,  and  he 
considers  me  his  daughter." 

"  Well,  Lu,"  resumed  Laurence,  "  have  you  been 
to  the  school  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  coarse  I  have ;  that  is  why  we  did  n't 
meet  at  breakfiut,  —  you  know  that." 

"  Look  here,  Stubbs,"  saitl  Laurence,  smiling ; 
**  Lucy  goes  out  at  unearthly  hours  on  Sundays  and 
ChristmasKlay,  and  all  days  of  that  sort,  and  teach- 
es all  the  dirty  little  brats  they  can  bribe  to  go  to 
the  Sunday  school." 

Lucy  looked  grave  and  sad. 
"  Don't  talk  of  them  like  that,  Laurie,"  she  said 
gently.  "  Very  few  of  them  are  dirty,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  so  tliankful  for  every  little  attention  ; 
or  if  fheif  are  not,  poor  little  things,  their  parents 
are  for  them." 

Laurence  laughed ;  and  "  What  do  you  say  about 
it,  Stubbs  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  — on 


the  Sabbath,  at  any  rate  —  breaking  the  foiurth  com- 
mandment," replied  Stubbs,  smiling. 

Again  Lucy  looked  grave  and  sad ;  and  "  Please 
don't  joke  about  it,  Mr.  Stubbs,"  she  said  so  ear- 
nestly, that  Stubbs  swore  inwardly  he  would  lose  his 
right  hand  first. 

And  now  the  Christmas  chimes  pealed  forth,  call- 
ing Cliristian  men  to  prayer;  and  a  cheeri'ul  party 
were  the  Hortons  and  tneir  guest,  as  they  walked 
briskly  along  to  tlie  taper-spired,  ivy-covered, 
simple-looking  little  church,  not  far  from  the  ice- 
bound river.  Tliere  was  a  cordial  greeting  for 
many  a  Mend,  a  Christmas-box  for  the  blue-nosed 
sweeper;  and  Lucy's  little  pupils,  in  quaint  red 
cloaks,  bobbed  generally  to  the  party,  and  smiled 
afit'ctionately  at  the  teacher  herself.  Some  of  the 
smaller  ones  ran  confidingly  up  to  her,  and  had  a 
playful  pinch  of  the  cheek  and  a  "  Merry  Christmas, 
dear,"  for  their  pains ;  whilst  the  elder  ones  said, 
"  Servant,  miss,"  not  at  all  with  a  look  of  menial 
subservience,  but  with  glances  of  love,  a^  of  those 
who  frankly  acknowledged  obligations  by  no  means 
humiliating.  Stubbs  experienced  an  unwonted 
sensation  of  peaceful  content  and  devotional  grati- 
tude as  he  sat  by  Lucy  in  the  ample  pew,  and  as  he 
listened  to  her  voice,  and  joined  his  own  with  un- 
usual fervor,  and  gladdened  his  eye*  with  tlie  holly- 
twint^d  pillars  and  the  holly-formed  letters  above 
the  altar,  which  had  been  cju-efully  arranged  in  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  curve  said,  "  Glory 
be  to  God  on  higlo,"  and  the  straight  line :  "  Peace 
on  earth,  good-will  towards  men." 

T. 

There  was  a  joyous  luncheon  soon  after  church, 
for  two  carnages  had  arrived  with  welcome  visitors. 
There  were  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Maria,  and  Sister 
Mary  with  her  husband  James,  and  others  not  so 
closely  related,  and  tliey  all  held  out  their  hands 
to  Stubbs,  as  if  they  had  known  him  for  many  a 
year ;  and  Stubbs  telt,  more  than  he  had  thought 
ne  could,  that  he  was  a  link  in  the  society  of  kindly 
men.  And  after  luncheon,  the  hats  sallied  forth  for 
a  long  walk,  and  the  bonnets  stayed  at  home  for 
exercise  in  the  garden,  or'  for  womanly  converse  by 
the  blazing  hearth. 

After  the  bracing  walk  came  the  Christmas 
cheer ;  and  happy  Stubbs  sat  ne.xt  to  Lucy.  The 
talk  flowed  freely  on  with  many  an  anecdote  and 
many  a  jest ;  and  when  at  last  the  drawing-i-oom 
was  reached,  they  sat  in  semicircle  round  the  fire, 
and  sf)oke  of  Christmas  reminiscences :  how  one 
had  been  tliere  who  was  now  with  the  dead  ;  how 
another  would  be  thinking  of  them  in  a  foreign  laud ; 
how  another  was  absent  by  reason  (A'  feud ;  and  how 
good  it  is  tliat  enmities  should  cease  at  such  a  time. 
Then  the  strain  grew  more  cheerful ;  and  they  con- 
versed of  love,  and  marriage,  and  children,  as  they 
wandered  to  the  scenes  of  New- Year's  Day  and  the 
dancing  delights  of  gay  TwoUlh-night.  Each  coidd 
remember  how  at  such  a  time  symptoms  hml  shown 
themselves  in  Jack  and  Gill  which  had  betrayed 
tlieir  secret  to  observant  folk,  and  had  resulted  in 
atrip  by  gray-4iorsed chariot  to  a  fashionable  church 
fbr  change  of  name.  Isabella's  mother,  Stubbs 
thought,  should  have  Ixien  there  to  see  how  a 
Christmas  evening  could  pass  without  pn>fanc  mu- 
si'-,  and  without  "cross  (juestions  and  crooked  an- 
swers " ;  for  the  questions  were  pleasant  and 
straighttbrwanl,  anil  the  answers  of  a  similai*  char- 
acter. But  inexorable  time  brought  rouml  eleven 
o'clock,  and  with  it  came  the  clatter. of  boofii 'and 
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the  drawin<j  up  of  carriages  at  the  door.  Then  the 
tiiue-honorc'il  outler  of  the  house  appeared  with  a 
two-handled  cup  upon  a  silver  salver;  he  placed  it 
uj)on  the  table  and  retired,  and  Mr.  Horton  whis- 
pered something  to  Laurence,  who  laughed  aloud, 
and  approaching  Stubbs,  said,  with  as  much  serious- 
ness as  he  could  assume,  "  I  must  beg  you,  old  fel- 
low, to  shift  your  quarters,  and  sit  next  to  me  ;  an 
ancient  ceremony  is  about  to  be  performed." 

So  Stubbs,  who  had  been  sitting  between  fallen 
and  Lucy,  reluctantly  left  his  place,  and  formed 
one  extreme  of  the  semicircle,  of  which  old  Mr. 
Ilorton  formed  the  other.  Then  the  senior,  taking 
the  cup  in  his  hands,  turned  to  Aunt  Maria,  who 
was  his  next  neighbor,  kissed  her  affectionately, 
took  a  sip,  and  passed  the  cup  to  her ;  and  so  it 
went  round  with  kiss  and  sip  until  it  came  to  Lau- 
rence, who,  having  received  it  from  Lucy,  and  hav- 
ing glanced  slyly  at  Stubbs,  whispered  to  her  some- 
thing which  caused  her  to  bite  her  lip,  and  look 
steadfastly  at  the  fire.  He  then,  having  handed 
the  cup  to  Stubbs  with  the  recommendation  to 
"  take  a  good  swig,  it 's  rare  stuff,"  walked  across 
and  saluted  his  father,  saying,  on  his  return,  to 
Stubbs,  "  By  the  way,  you  might  have  liked  to  kiss 
the  governor ;  1  dare  say  he  would  n't  mind." 

But  old  Mr;  Horton  relieved  Stubbs  by  shaking 
his  fist  at  Laurence,  and  shouting,  "  You  're  an  im- 
pudent young  puppy,  sir.  If  I  were  you,  I  'd  kick 
him,  Stubbs."  And  so  with  general  laughter  the 
guests  departed,  each  having  some  invitation  to  im- 
press upon  the  family,  and  each  taking  care  to  say 
to  Stubbs,  "  You  '11  come,  of  course,  Mr.  Stubbs ; 
you  '11  not  expect  ajiy  formal  asking  ?  " 

VI. 

'  The  Christmas  vacation  was  passing  joyously 
■with  Stubbs :  there  were  skating,  sleirfiing,  bil- 
liards, dinnei^parties,  and  dances  with  Ellen  and 
Lucy  for  frequent  partners.  Tliey  were  both  beau- 
tifiU  dancers ;  but  there  was  about  Lucy's  move- 
ments a  grace  which  struck  even  the  most  unob- 
servant ;  she  moved  with  the  ease  of  a  gossamer  on 
the  gale.  Stubbs  had  been  the  pupil  of  both ;  for 
he  had  confessed  his  inability  to  waltz.  He  could 
shuffle  through  a  quadrille,  he  had  said,  and  could 
shamble  through  a  polka,  but  waltzes  and  that  sort 
of  thing  were  beyond  him.  So  Ellen  and  Lucy  had 
taken  him  in  hand;  and  it  must  not  be  considered 
sheer  stupidity  on  Stubbs's  part,  if,  when  Lucy  drew 
her  dress  aside  to  more  conveniently  show  him  the 
steps,  he  was  very  slow  to  learn,  and  required  a 
great  deal  of  that  elementary  instruction  (for  she 
had  the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle  imaginable). 
Moreover,  Lucy  skated  exquisitely;  and,  though 
Laurence  was  fond  of  long  excursions  to  distant 
spots  when  the  river  was  frozen,  Stubbs  was  more 
pleased  when  his  friend  was  lazy,  and  woiild  stay 
at  home  to  skate  upon  the  garden-pond ;  for  then 
Lucy  (who,  of  course,  could  not  go  everj'where) 
would  join  them,  and  Stubbs  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  off  and  putting  on  Lucy's  skates.  On  such 
an  occasion,  Lucy  hiul  said  with  a  laugh,  "  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Stubbs.  Laurence  says  I  ought  to  giV'e 
you  a  copper." 

"  We  always  give  the  lads  coppers  for  putting 
our  skates  on,"  said  Laurence. 

"  But  I  have  no  coppers,"  rejoined  Lucy  de- 
murely. 

"They  pay  in  different  coin  in  Holland,"  re- 
marked Stubbs  tremulously. 


"  O,  do  they  ?  "  asked  Lucy.  "  Pray,  how  do  thi'v 
pay  V  " 

"  With  the  lips,"  answered  Stubbs  boldly. 

"  They  speak  their  thanks,  I  suppose  yoii  mean," 
said  Lucy  archly. 

"  No ;  I  do  not :  they  —  they  —  you  can  read  all 
about  it  in  books  on  Holland,"  stammered  Stubbs. 

"  Ah  !  but  this  is  not  Holland,  you  know  :  I  must 
take  care  to  have  coppers  another  time  "  ;  and  away 
flew  Lucv  on  the  outer  edge. 

And  Stubbs  said  to  his  own  heart,  "Here  by 
God's  grace,  is  the  one  maid  for  me." 

At  length  the  vacation  was  over,  and  Cambridge 
life  began  again.  But  Stubbs  went  back  a  new  man. 
There  was  now  a  name  which  he  blest  when  he  rose 
in  the  morning,  and  when  he  lay  down  to  rest  at 
night.  He  had  been  objectless  before,  but  now  he 
would  work  with  a  view  to  an  end.  He  had  supposed 
he  would  glide  naturally  into  holy  orders ;  he  would 
now  aim  to  be  worthy  of  his  vocation,  and  of  her 
whose  religion  was  no  sham.  He  would  also  strive 
for  high  honors,  that  he  might  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  clerical  preferment.  Was  it  possible  that 
Lucy  guessed  his  feelings  ?  Others  certainly  had  : 
for  once  at  a  dance,  as  he  stood  talking  to  pretty 
Emily  Field,  whilst  his  looks  kept  wandering  to 
where  Lucy  was  dancing,  Emily  had  said  ab- 
ruptly, "  I  think  Lucy  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room." 

"  So  do  I  —  by  far,"  poor  Stubbs  had  admitted 
with  more  honesty  than  gallantry ;  but  Emily  had 
only  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  said,  "  It  is  no 
use  fishing  for  compliments  from  you,  and  I  should 
n't  have  believed  yt)u  if  you  had  said  anything 
else,"  for  Emily  Field  was  as  candid  as  she  was 
pretty  ;  and  besides,  there  was  some  one,  as  she 
knew  very  well,  who  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
Stubbs. 


On  flew  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  and  then 
the  Easter  vacation  came,  and  old  Mr.  Horton  gave 
Stubbs  to  understand  that  he  and  Laurence  would 
be  expected  together.  So  he  basked  once  more  in 
Lucy's  smiles,  which  were  banished  only  once 
through  him.  It  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  Lucy 
had  put  on  a  new  bonnet.  She  had  been  quizzed 
about  it  by  Lam-ence,  and  had  acknowledged  that 
she  always  made  a  point  of  putting  on  something 
new  on  so  notable  a  day,  and  then,  "  Have  you 
])ut  on  anything  new,  Mr.  Stubbs  ? "  she  asked 
innocently. 

"Nothing  but  a  new  spirit,"  answered  Stubbs 
irreverently. 

Then  the  sad,  grave  look  came  over  Lucy's  face, 
and  Stubbs  felt  stabbed  to  the  heart,  for  he  fancied 
her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears ;  but  she  turned  her 
head  away  hastily,  so  that  he  could  not  see,  so 
hurt  was  she  by  the  slightest  irreverence. 

On  sped  the  weeks  once  more,  and  the  May 
term  brought  plenteous  leaves  to  the  beautiful  limes 
at  the  backs  oi  the  colleses,  and  cricket-matches  and 
boat-races.  Anil  the  Horton  family  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  see  a  boat-race,  and  tlie  Unity  boat  made 
a  splendid  "  bump,"  and  Stubbs  pulled  stroke,  and 
Lucv  saw  him.  And  when  the  Hortons  departed, 
old  Mr.  Horton  said,  "  T^'ell,  Mr.  Stubbs,  you  're 
one  of  us  now,  you  know ;  you  must  come  to  us  with 
Laurence  for  the  Long  Vacation,  if  you  've  no  otlier 
engagement." 

And  Stubbs  replied,  "  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you 
are  very  good,  and  I  wish  I  could.     But  you  see  I 
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go  in  for  my  deforce  next  time,  and  I  am  going  to 
road  with  a  private  tutor  this  Long. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Horton,  "  at  any  rate  you 
can  come  to  us  <br  a  week  or  ten  days  before  you 
join  your  rt'adin<T-party."     And  so  it  was  arranged. 

Now,  before  the  term  was  over,  Laurence  Horton 
and  Stubbs  ha<l  stumbled  upon  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation which  will  crop  up  occasionally  amongst 
young  men  at  the  universities  and  elsewhere.  It 
was  eyes,  —  ladies'  eyes ;  and  Stubbs  had  maintained 
with  considerable  warmth  that  Lucy  Horton  had 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world.  Laurence 
had  replied  indifferently  that  it  might  be  so,  but 
that  as  he  had  always  regarded  Lucy  as  a  younger 
sister,  he  had  taken  verj*  little  notice  of  them.  They 
went  on  to  noses,  and  it  appeared  that  Stubbs  had 
never  seen  any  nose  he  liked  so  well  as  that  which 
stood  above  the  chin  of  Lucy  Horton.  Laurence 
whistled,  and  pnx-eeded  to  mouths,  when  the  mouth 
of  Lucy  Horton  was  pronounced  by  Stubbs  the 
mouth  of  mouths.  Hereupon,  Laurence  said  ab- 
ruptly, "  Stubbs,  my  boy,  you  are  spoony  on  Lucy." 

Tliis  very  common  but  very  disagreeable  language 
applied  to  "  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid "  is 
usually  considered  tantamount  to  a  criminal  charge, 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  popularly 
regarded  as  being  "  taxed  "  with  an  offence,  and  it 
was  therefore  not  without  a  slight  blush  that  Stubbs 
replied  defiantly,  "  I  know  I  am  —  what  then  ?  " 

"O  nothing,"  said  Laurence;  "7 '11  give  you  a 
testimonial." 

And  as  Laurence  was  lord-paramount  over  (irove 
House,  Stubbs  should,  in  Laurence's  opinion,  have 
considered  the  matter  settled  ;  but  he  did  n't. 

"You  see,  old  fellow,"  said  Stubbs  anxiously, 
"  I  'm  doubtful  about  my  circumstances," 

"  Pooh  !  "  replied  Laurence ;  "  you  '11  get  a  fellow- 
sliip." 

"  And  if  I  do,"  observed  Stubbs,  "  I  shall  have  to 
give  it  up  when  I  marry.  The  only  'way  I  can  see 
is  this :  I  believe  I  shall  take  a  very  fiair  degree, 
and  so  I  may  get  a  good  mastership  in  a  crack 
school,  and  take  boarders.  I  confess  I  don't  quite 
like  the  notion;  but  do  you  think  Lucy  would 
object  ?  " 

"  Object  I "  echoed  Laurence ;  "  it 's  just  what  she 
would  tike,  —  a  spotless  parson  and  lots  of  children 
to  look  after." 

"  Ah  !  but  think  of  the  details.  Think  of  little 
Jones,  please,  sir,  as  the  housekeeper  would  say, 
with  the  stomach-ache,  and  little  Thompson  with 
the  mumps,  and  all  sorts  of  miserable  little  Chris- 
tians with  all  sorts  of  horrible  complaints." 

"  My  dear  boy,  it  *s  just  what  Lucy  would  be 
great  in ;  she  'd  be  like  a  mother  to  the  whole  lot." 

And  so  Stubbs  determined  that  he  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  finding  out  how  Lucy 
was  minded  towards  him.  It  happened,  therefore, 
on  a  certain  evening  in   early  June,  when  he  was 

Eaying  his  short  visit  at  Grove  House,  he  said  to 
lucy,  as  they  sat  in   the  drawing-room,  "I  wish 
you  would  sing  me  a  favorite  song." 
"  What  is.  it  ?  "  a.'ked  she. 
"  //  xegrelo  per  esfe  felice  —  " 
"  And    pray,   what  does    that  mean    in   plain 
English  ?  "  growled  old  Mr.  Horton,  who  disliked 
"outlandish  "  words,  as  he  called  them. 

"  The  receipt  for  beinf)  happy,  dear  papa,"  said 
Lucy.  "  I  '11  sing  it  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Stubbs,  on 
condition  that  you  afterwards  sing  La  Donna  e 
mobile." 

I '11  not  sing  that"  blurted  Stubbs  decisively. 


'*  And  pray,  why  not  ?  "  growled  old  Horton 
again.     "  What  does  that  mean  in  plain  English  ?  " 

"  Woman  is  changeable,  dear  papa,"  answered 
Lucy.     "  Why  will  you  not  sing  it,  Mr.  Stubbs  ?  " 

"1  would  rather  not,"  said  Stubbs  a  little  sulkily. 
"  I  will  sing  Com'  e  (jentit,  or,  O,  summer  night  (to 
":ive  the  first  words  of  the  English  version,  Mr. 
Ilorton),  if  that  will  do." 

"  O,  certainly,  Mr.  Stubbs ;  it  will  do  very  well," 
answered  Lucy,  looking  just  the  least  bit  in  the 
world  annoyed. 

The  songs  were  ended,  and,  the  evening  being 
close,  every  one  strolled  into  the  garden  for  air. 
There  was  summer  lightning  playing  about,  and 
Stubbs  and  Lucy  sat  watching  it  after  the  others 
had  gone  indoors  again.  Stubbs  suddenly  drew 
his  chair  near  Lucy's,  and  said  with  some  con- 
fusion, "  Do  you  know  why  I  asked  you  to  sinf 
that  particular  song  ?  " 

"  O,  was  not  that  a  beautiful  flash  ?  "  asked  Lucy 
evasively. 

"  I  think  T  know  •  the  receipt  for  being  happy,' " 
continued  Stubbs  moving  his  chair  still  nearer  to 
Lucy's. 

"  There 's  another  beautiful  flash,"  was  Lucy's 
only  remark ;  and  Stubbs  asked  somewhat  angrily, 
"  Can  you  guess  why  I  would  n't  sing  that  woman'is 
changeable  i  " 

"  Because  you  are  wilful,  sir,"  answered  Lucy 
archly. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Stubbs,  "  that  is  not  the  reason. 
Have  you  read  the  German  poems  I  gave  you  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them ;  and  I  think  them  charming." 

"  Do  you  recollect  The  Three  Students  f  " 

"  O  yes ;  it  is  beautiful,  —  so  simple,  and  fo 
pathetic." 

"  Did  you  see,"  Stubbs  went  on,  "  some  pencil- 
marks  against  the  words  spoken  by  the  third 
student  ?  Did  you  notice  that  1  had  translated 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  :  7'Aee  I  loved  from 
thejirsf,  thee  I  love  to-day  ;  and  I'll  love  thee  when 
nil  things  have  passed  away?  And  did  you  know, 
Lvicy,  it  was  you  that  I  meant  ?  " 

Lucy  turned  away  her  head  and  said  nothing, 
but  slid  her  fingers  into  Stubbs's  hand. 

What  scene  the  sheet-lightning  afterwards  illu- 
minated was  witnessed  by  the  stars  alone  ;  and  they 
winked  upon  it  after  their  fashion. 

The  consequence  was  that  next  morning  Stubbs 
was  closeted  some  time  with  old  Mr.  Horton,  and 
came  from  the  interview  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 


The  reading-party  broke  up  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  each  member  of  it  went  whither  ho 
listed  until  the  day  arrived  when  he  must  return 
to  college.  What  need  to  mention  that  Stubbs 
went  to  Grove  House  ?  There  was  all  he  prized 
on  earth ;  and  there  he  was  proud  to  confess  to 
himself  that  "  Stubbs's  luck  "  was  not  so  bad  after 
all. 

At  last  the  cruel  day  arrived  when  he  and  Lau- 
rence must  return  to  college.  And  once  more  time 
Hew,  and  Christmas  was  drawing  near  again.   • 

But  .Stubbs  was  not  destined  to  pass  it  at  High 
Beckham.  The  mathematical  examination  was 
coming  on  in  January ;  and  mathematics  and 
"rheumatics"  were  almost  equally  disabling  to 
Stubbs.  Fears  were  expressed  even  by  his  private 
tutor  that  he  would  not  manage  to  •'  pass  "  ;  and  if 
he  failed  to  "pass,"  he  could  not^^y  for  clas-ical 
honors.      Great,  therefore,  was  tlKi  consternation 
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at  Grove  House.  All  his  Ihture  depended  upon  his 
"  pas:sin<' "  ;  .a  "  pluck  "  looked  like  utter  ruin  for 
hnu.  'Every  effort,  therefore,  must  be  made ; 
nothing  must  occur  to  disturb  his  mind.  It  was 
proposed,  then,  by  old  Mr.  Horton,  seconded  by 
Laurence,  .supported  by  Ellen,  and  ac([uiesced  in 
by  conscientious  Lucy,  that  correspondence  l>etween 
her  and  Stubbs  should  cease  till  the  dreadful 
examination  was  over.  She  should  indulge  him 
with  one  long  letter  on  Christmas-day,  and,  with 
that  exception,  he  must  try  to  forget  that  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  were  used  for  anj-thing  but  mathe- 
matics. 

So  Stubbs  staved  "  up  "  another  Christmas  whilst 
Laurence  went  home  to  High  Beckham :  for  Stubbs 
was  Laurence's  senior  by  a  year.  But  Stubbs  and 
I  were  in  the  same  year ;  so  we  dined  together  on 
Christmas-day,  and  made  moan  together  over  our 
fate,  and  read  together  until  the  awful  morning 
broke  when  the  doors  of  the  Senate-house,  at  0 
A.  M.,  opened  wide,  and  swallowed  us  up. 

Upon  leaving  the  Senate-house,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  examination,  Stubbs  rushed  like  a  madman 
to  college,  called  at  his  tutor's  obtained  his  exeat, 
or  "  leave  to  go  away,"  and  then  flew  to  liis  rooms 
to  strip  off  lus  cap  and  gown.  To  his  astonish- 
ment the  outer  door  was  open.  It  must  be  that 
his  bed-maker  was  putting  things  to  rights.  He 
hastily  opened  the  inner  door,  and  by  the  dim 
firelight  saw  a  sombre  figure  seated  in  bis  chair. 
The  figure  turned  its  head  round,  —  it  was  Laurence 
Horton. 

"  Horton ! "  cried  Stubbs  in  amazement. 

"  Stubbs,  old  boy !  "  said  Laurence  in  a  low  voice ; 
and  as  he  rose  from  the  chair,  and  stood  by  tlie  fire 
Stubbs  saw  with  a  shudder  that  he  Avas  dressed  in 
black. 

"  Stubbs,  old  boj',  I  've  some  very  bad  news," 
said  Horton  sadly. 

The  other  turned  pale  and  trembled,  but  said  not 
u  word. 

"  It 's  about  Lucy,  Stubbs.  Do  yon  think  you 
can  bear  it  ?  " 

Stubbs  simply  nodded,  sank  into  a  chair,  folded 
his  arms  upon  the  table,  and  buried  his  face  in 
them. 

Horton  laid  a  hand  gently  on  Stubbs's  shoulder, 
bent  down,  and  whispered. 

There  was  a  silence  for  the  si)ace  of  ten  minutes 
whilst  Horton  stood  with  his  hands  before  his  face, 
and  Stubbs  gave  no  outward  sign  of  consciousness, 
save  a  heaving  motion  of  the  back  and  slioulders. 

At  length,  Stubbs  looked  up  an  older  man  and 
said  softly,  "  When  —  when  —  when  —  "  He 
could  n't  complete  the  sentence. 

"  This  morning  at  six,"  said  Laurence,  knowing 
what  the  question  should  have  been. 

There  was  another  long  silence,  and  then  Stubbs 
said  faintly,  "  1  shall  go  at  once ;  there  is  time  to 
catch  the  train.     Arc  you 'coming  ?  " 

Laurence  nodded.  A  fly  was  brought,  and  the 
two  friends  went  away  together.  As  they  travelled 
in  the  train  Stubbs  conmianded  himself  sufficiently 
to  aSk  for  an  account  of  what  had  befallen  Lucy, 
and  why  they  had  not  sent  for  him.  She  had  been 
on  tlie  ice  Laurence  said,  on  Christmas-day,  after 
she  had  written  her  la.st  letter  to  Stubbs ;  the  ice 
had  given  way,  and  before  she  could  be  got  out  she 
had  been  thoroughly  drenched.  No  bad  effects 
showed  tliemselves  immediately,  but  when  a  day 
bad  pas.sed  she  became  alarmingly  ill.  She  grew 
better,  and  then  worse,  and  that  morning  she  had 


sunk  rapidly.  "  And  why  wc  did  not  let  you  know 
anything  about  it,"  said  Laiu^nce,  in  conclusion, 
"  you  will  leam  best  when  you  reach  home.  We 
had  no  fear  at  first,  and  at  last  we  had  good  reason 
for  silence." 

Ellen  would  fain  have  accompanied  Stubbs  into 
the  chamber  of  deatli,  but  he  begged  that  he  might 
enter  alone ;  so  his  grief  Avas  hidden  from  mortal 
eye.  Clasped  in  one  hand  of  the  dead  was  a  pray- 
er-l)Ook  which  he  had  given  her,  and  in  the  other 
was  a  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  pencil, 
"  Good  by,  dearest  Willie,  till  we  meet  again.  It 
was  at  my  request  that  you  were  told  nothing  :  it 
could  have  done  me  no  good,  and  it  Mould  have 
injured  you.  Forgive  me  if  it  seems  unkind ;  I 
could  not  he  unkind  to  you.  Papa  promised  you 
should  take  this  from  my  own  hand." 

So  there  was  bitter  mourning  in  Grove  House, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  red-cloaked  pupils  were 
heavy. 

Stubbs  "  passed,"  but  his  performance  in  the 
classical  examination  was  not  equal  to  expectation. 
The  examiners,  of  course,  could  not  know  that  over 
all  the  papers  they  set  hovered  a  sweet  little  face, 
and  that  all  the  words  were  turned  to  "  Lucy." 
They  put  his  name  low  down  in  the  list ;  and  his 
comrades  talked  of  "  Stubbs's  luck." 

But  Stubbs  cared  little  where  the  examiners  put 
him.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  for  a  different 
life  from  that  which  Lucy  would  have  shared  with 
him.  He  Avas  only  one-and-tAventy,  and  Mr.  Hor- 
ton's  influence  was  sufficient  to  procure  him  a 
cadetship.  So  he  departed  for  active  life  in  India. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  sabre, 
and  bis  swordsmansliip  Avas  a  matter  of  talk.  In 
many  a  dangerous  affair,  Avith  the  once  niddy  face 
begrime^  with  poAvder,  and  the  soft  blue  eyes 
darting  out  fierce  fire,  he  had  plied  his  sword  to 
terrible  purpose,  as  he  charged  with  his  troop  of 
irregular  horse.  And  when  Indian  hate  —  whether 
called  forth  by  greased  cartridges,  or  lorig-bome 
tjTanny,  or  natural  malignity  —  broke  out  in  open 
mutiny  and  murder,  Stubbs  and  his  troop  did  good 
service.  Their  Bhakee  tunics,  scarlet  sashes,  and 
picturesque  turbans  Avere  regarded  by  the  rebels  as 
the  outward  garb  of  avenging  fiuies.  And  thus  it 
happened  that  on  a  day  Stubbs  came  upon  a  party 
of  rebel  horse,  commanded  by  the  notorious  Rum- 
beer  Singh,  who  was  commonly  calletj  from  his 
bravery, "  Tlie  Lion." 

"  Remember,  lads,  the  Lion  is  mine,"  cried 
Stubbs,  as  tliey  galloped  down  upon  the  enemy ; 
and  in  a  few  seconds  he  and  the  Lion  were  hand 
to  hand.  Then  Stubbs's  swordsmanship  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  for  he  had  no  mean  antagonist 
opposed  to  him. 

"  That  was  well  meant,"  said  Stubbs,  coolly,  as 
he  parried  a  vicious  cut ;  but  the  Lion  only  grinned 
witn  rage. 

At  it  again  they  went,  cutting  and  thrusting,  and 
Avheelin^  their  well-trained  horses.  At  last,  the 
Lion  left  an  opening,  Stubbs  gave  point,  and  the 
Lion  fell.  A  loud  cheer  rose  from  Stubbs's  men, 
but  at  that  very  moment  a  ping  was  heard,  and 
Stubbs's  saddle  was  emptied  of  its  rider. 

Over  the  Ilortons*  pew,  in  High  Beckham 
Church,  is  a  marble  slab  with  tliis  inscription  : 
'•  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Wiliiam  Stuhhs,  late 
Captain  S— —  Irregular  Horse,  who  fell  gallantly 
fighting  against  the  Indian  Mutineers,  Jjmuary  7, 
1858."     And  under  a  glass  cover  in  Laurence  Ilor- 
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ton's  study  at  Gruvc  House  lies  a  little  prayer- 
book,  wra|)|)ed  in  a  piece  of  paper.  Pencil-marke 
are  »^till  faintly  vitiible  upon  tbu  paper,  on  wbich,  ai< 
well  a.s  un  the  prayer-book,  are  stains  as  of  blood ; 
for  Stubbs  had  carrii-d  nruyer-book  and  paj)cr  close 
to  lii.s  heart ;  and  tlie  liurtons  had  regarded  Stubbs 
as  their  relution. 


Tin:  COUNT  DE  BUFFON. 

A  MODKKM  English  autlior  has  said  of  Butfon 
that  he  is  tlie  Bewick  of  the  civilized  world.  Tlie 
coiuplimeut  is  one  only  from  the  British  ]>oint  of 
view.  Though  it  be  true  enough  that  as  Bewick  is 
the  darling  launist  of  the  British  Islands,  so  Buf- 
fon  is  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  yet  Bewick  can- 
not take  amongst  the  learned  physiologists  of  his 
native  country  the  rank  assigned  to  Butfon  amongst 
those  of  the  world  at  large.  A  more  accurate 
similitude,  not  for  analogy  of  genius,  but  certainly 
for  coextensiveness  of  fame,  would  be  tliat  of  the 
Defoe  of  France.  No  genius,  however,  needs  less 
than,  that  of  Bufibn  the  relief  of  contrast.  No 
author  ever  created  for  himself  an  individuality 
more  completely,  yet  more  unselfishly  distinct. 
His  aim  was  sell-proposed  ;  he  founded  systems  of 
which  later  science  has  confu-med  the  truth,  and 
he  fell  of  his  own  accord  into  a  series  of  magnificent 
errors,  of  which  any  one  would  have  immortalized 
a  smaller  man.  llis  style  was  not  of  that  kind 
which  hides  a  secret  from  the  admiring  disciple. 
His  followers  took  freely  of  his  spirit  in  projwrtion 
to  their  zeal,  and  of  some  it  has  been  said  triumph- 
antly that  they  have  composed  whole  chapters  in  the 
style  of  Bufibn.  But  BufTon  has  a  far  more  solid 
claim  to  glory  than  can  be  founded  upon  any 
amount  of  mere  abstract  fame.  His  reputation  is 
uneouivocally  pure.  A  vague  notion  of  something 
good  is  attached  to  his  name  in  even  the  most 
prejudiced  and  ignorant  mind.'<,  just  as  to  that  of 
Volney  clings  a  taint  of  evil  even  amongst  tliose  who 
have  only  read  of  him  as  tlie  friend  of  Franklin, 
or  as  the  fearless  reprover  of  tlie  Consul  Bouapai'te. 

Georges-Louis  Leclerc,  afterwards  Count  de  Buf- 
fon,  was  born  at  Moiitbard,  in  Burgundy,  the  7th 
September,  1707.  Though  an  aristocrat  by  birth, 
his  title  of  count  was  of  subsequent  creation.  His 
father,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Buffon-j)ar-Montbard, 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Dijon,  detected  early  the  latent  genius  of  the  young 
,  Leclerc,  and  observing  him  to  be  invariably  per- 
sistent in  pursuits  of  his  own  selection,  at  length 
remitted  him  from  all  constraint,  and  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  complete  justification  of  Ids  keen  though 
daring  foresight. 

On  leaving  college  the  first  use  he  made  of  his 
liberty  was  to  travel  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
afterwards  in  Southern  Ifcily.  From  thence  he 
turned  northwards,  and  an-ived  in  England  in  his 
two-and-twentieth  vear,  with  no  distincter  object, 
as  he  states  himself,  than  that  of  observing  and 
noting  the  institutions  of  an  inde()endent  people. 
England  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  social  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Foreigners  went 
there  to  enjoy  originality  in  poetrj-,  in  the  drama, 
and  in  romance,  and  to  study  liberty,  philosophy, 
and  political  economy.  Frenchmen  went  especially 
to  observe  the  growth  of  popular  jxiwer,  to  brootl 
over  the  progress  of  popular  emancipation,  and 
darkly  to  examine  suljjects  which  were  some  years 
later  to  be  openly  resumed  at  home  by  turbulent 
and  menacing  debaters. 


Wide  of  any  such  design  was  the  ambition  of  the 
young  Leclerc.  Without  any  more  definite  aim 
tlian  that  of  acciuiring  the  laiiguage,  he  8*'t  himself 
with  zeal  to  study  p:n<r|isli.  'Flie  first  iHKjk  wliich 
fell  into  bis  hands,  in  London  —  and  on  this  Jules 
Janin  remarks  with  admiration  how  hazard  favors 
genius  —  was  Hales's  statics  of  vegetables.  ITie 
{lerusal,  niperusal,  ai;d  ultimately  the  complete  and 
accurate  translation  of  this  work,  created  in  his 
mind  a  tendency  wliich  was  never  afterwards  di- 
verted. His  next  studv  was  Newton's  system  of 
fluxions,  of  which  he  also  completed  an  elaborate 
translation,  and  to  the  influence  of  which  he  dates 
his  subser|uent  preference  lor  geometry  and  the 
natural  sciences. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  repaired  to  Angiers, 
with  the  intention  of  completing  his  studies  in  the 
received  academical  order,  but  there,  falling  in 
with  LandrevUle,  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
reading  exclusively  with  that  most  skilful  mathe- 
matician, and  in  later  life  he  cites  him  as  his  au- 
thority for  the  adoption  of  ]iarticular  theorems. 
But  his  stay  at  Anglers  was  suddenly  cut  short  by 
an  occurrence,  which  he  ever  afterwards  regarded 
as  a  lasting  motive  for  serious  and  remorseful  peni- 
tence. Having  accepted  a  challenge,  resulting  from 
a  quarrel  at  the  close  of  a  convivial  evening,  he 
met  his  opponent,  and  severely  wounded  him.  In 
vain  his  friends  insisted  on  the  laws  of  an  inexor- 
able code.  "  The  dilemma,"  he  said,  "  would  have 
vanished  with  the  first  effort  of  a  godlike  nature. 
My  adversary  would  have  known  me  to  be  honor- 
able had  I  kissed  his  cheek ;  but  now  I  have  cut 
him  with  my  sword,  and  he  cannot  know  that  I  am 
not  a  craven  or  a  bully." 

From  Anglers  he  went  to  Paris,  from  whence  he 
was  summoned  home  to  attend  his  mother,  who 
died  shortly  after  his  arrival.  Her  loss  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  young  Leclerc.  Endowed  with  mental 
gifts  of  the  highest  order,  she  had  ever  inspired 
liim  with  that  respectful  love  which  outlasts  the 
most  affectionate  remembrance  of  mere  parental 
tenderness.  He  spoke  of  her  through  life  in  tones 
of  the  highest  admiration,  and  usually  added,  with 
the  sublime  naivete  which  was  natural  to  his  char- 
acter, and  which  was  the  constant  delight  of  his 
friends,  "  You  know  it  is  tlirough  the  mother  that 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are  transmitted  to 
children." 

During  tlie  year  which  followed  his  mother's 
death  his  father  married  again,  and  a  suit  ensued, 
which  ended  in  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the 
family  affairs.  There  had  been  some  disorder. 
The  estate  of  Bufibn  had  been  sold ;  moneys  em- 
barked in  speculation  were  not  forthcoming  for 
division,  and  it  appeared  that  when  the  surviving 
children  had  obtained  tlieir  due,  the  father  had 
overdrawn  his  share.  Georges-Louis  was  now  of 
an  age  to  take  legal  jwssession  of  his  private  for- 
tune, which  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
his  only  sur\iving  brother,  the  Abbe  de  Rivet,  hav- 
ing been  augmented  by  a  handsome  legacy  under 
the  will  of  his  godfather's  widow.  His  course  was 
clear  to  his  conscience,  uid  he  adopted  it  -^rithout 
hesitation. 

He  repurchased  the  estate  of  Buffon,  took  his  fa- 
ther and  stepmother  to  live  with  him  in  the  ch&teau, 
and  it  was  there  the  children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage were  bom  and  educated.  His  own  time  he 
rnt  partly  in  Paris,  and  partly  witli  his  father  at 
chateau.  In  Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
tiu%  and  science ;  in  the  country   to  experiments 
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and  practical  observations.  His  rank  and  educa^ 
tion  iMititlfd  him  to  move  in  the  most  courted  cir- 
cles, and  passessinj;:  ample  means,  and  a  command- 
ing iKTson  enhanced  by  a  natural  reserve  calculated 
posMblv  to  pitjue  the  inquisitive,  he  speedily  found 
himselfVaressed  and  solicited  by  the  most  distin- 
guislied  amphitrvons  of  the  capital.  But  thoujrh 
keenly  alive  to  the  worldly  advantage  of  connection, 
and  by  no  means  averse  to  fashion  he  remained 
master  of  liis  will  through  all  temptation,  and  re- 
sisted sternly  the  encroachments  ol  dissipation,  in 
whatever  shajH!  presented.  We  are  informed  by 
Flourens,  the  most  matter-of-fact  of  his  biojrraphers, 
that  he  had  given  his  writing-desk  a  standing  ap- 

E ointment  for  five  o'clock  each  morning,  and  that 
e  punctually  and  religiously  kept  it,  in  spite  of 
late  evenings  and  undigested  suppers.  His  first 
avowed  publication,  a  geometrical  treatise,  present- 
ed to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1737,  procured 
him  the  honor  of  membership  elect  in  that  learned 
institution.  Two  years  later  he  published  his 
translation  of  Ilales's  statics  preceded  bv  a  brilliant 
preface,  which  being  of  a  nature  generally  appreci- 
able first  brought  liim  into  public  notice.  In  1 740 
he  published  his  translation  of  Newton's  fluxions, 
preceded  also  by  a  preface,  no  less  remarkable  in 
style  and  sul)stance  and  no  less  admired  than  the 
first.  Other  treatises  followed,  chiefly  original,  and 
all  on  scientific  subjects,  lie  was  now  in  his  thir- 
t}--8econd  year,  had  passed  in  tlie  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences from  the  class  of  mechanics  to  that  of  botany, 
and  from  the  rank  of  deputy  to  that  of  associate. 
His  reputation  was  established  both  in  science  and 
letters,  but,  so  far,  only  in  his  native  country.  His 
leaning  for  the  mathematics  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  there  appeared  every  likelihood  of 
his  taking  final  rank  amongst  the  profound  and 
inaccessible  tew,  when  a  simple  circumstance 
revealed  his  true  vocation,  effacing  the  narrow 
professor's  chair  which  blocked  his  prospect,  and 
unrolling  the  vast  perspective  of  bis  now  inevitable 
mission. 

In  the  year  foUoAving  that  in  which  appeared  the 
translation  of  Newton's  fluxions,  the  Academy  re- 
ceived unexpected  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dufay, 
the  intcndant  of  the  king's  garden.  The  intendan- 
cy  of  the  king's  garden  was  the  post  of  all  others 
most  suited  to  tte  tastes  and  genius  of  Leelerc. 
He  had  been  even  mentioned  as  eminently  eligible 
to  succeed  to  it,  although  from  the  age  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  immediate  occupant,  the  succession  was 
regarded  as  remote.  It  was,  moreover,  a  post  much 
coveted,  and  dependent  on  a  patronage  not  always 
employed  in  favor  of  the  fittest  candidate.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  Du- 
fay had  recommended  Leelerc  to  the  king  as  the 
most  compet<mt  person  whom  his  majesty  could  ap- 
point to  succeed  him. 

The  king  —  Louis  XV.  —  did  honor  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  his  departed  servant,  and  De  Buf- 
fon  —  as  he  was  already  styled,  by  courtesy,  from 
the  name  of  his  estate  —  took  immediate  posses- 
sion of  liis  new  and  important  stewardship.  In  a 
letter,  written  previously  to  his  nomination,  after 
expressing  fear  on  the  ground  of  his  comparative 
youth  and  his  inexperience,  he  modestly  enumer- 
ates what  he  considers  his  qualifications  for  tlic  of- 
fice. What  is  needed,  he  says,  i»  a  young  man  capa- 
ble of  supporting  fatigue,  who  understand  plants, 
and  who  does  not  fear  the  sun.  But  <mce  at  his 
post,  these  unassuming  pretensions  fell  instantly  to 
the  place  assigned  them  by  tlicir  subordinate  im- 


portance. It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  braving 
tht'  weather,  or  of  merely  understanding  plants,  or 
tracing  plans.  The  king's  ";arden  was  a  creation 
craving  rescue,  an  embryo  lost  for  need  of  heat. 
Not  an  outline  had  been  produced  in  the  s)  !«tem  of 
De  Buff'on's  predecessor,  which  contained  an  ap- 
jjropriable  thought.  Not  a  sketch  existed  that  re- 
vealed a  seizable  design.  All  was  poverty  of  con- 
ception, all  confusion  of  material.  A  low-roofed 
tenement  contained  two  heaps  of  doubtful  curiosi- 
ties, three  worm-gnawed  skeletons  composed  the 
museum  of  anatomy ;  the  herbarium  was  without 
plants,  the  parterre  left  to  hazard ;  trees  choked  up 
the  scanty  nursery,  and  fallow  plots  lay  thirsting  by 
neglected  wells. 

The  king's  garden  was  nevertheless  an  old  foun- 
dation, and  established  for  scientific  ends.  Con- 
scientious professors  had  from  time  to  time  revived 
its  torpid  animation,  and  one  illustrious  name,  ante- 
rior to  Buffon,  is  gratefully  remembered  as  its  con- 
stant friend;  but  distractions  civil  and  political, 
fanatical  commotions  and  exhausting  wars,  took 
precedence  of  i>eaceful  science,  and  it  is  perhaps  re- 
markable that,  with  lukewarm  patrons  and  merce- 
nary friends,  so  unattractive  an  institution  should 
have  survived  popular  indifference. 

De  Buffon  paused  for  an  instant^  overwhelmed 
with  the  vast  proportions  of  a  twofold  project.  He 
then  formed  the  resolution,  first  of  reproducing  the 
entire  visible  creation  in  the  miniature  dimensions 
of  the  king's  garden,  and  secondly,  of  becoming  the 
historian  of  nature.  His  first  care  was  to  examine, 
sort,  and  cull.  He  then  proceeded  to  survey  and 
adajjt  his  territory.  New  plans  were  traced  and 
forthwith  executed.  Old  sites  were  levelled,  old 
boundaries  removed.  Fresh  ground  was  purchased 
and  annexed.  Constructions  without  apparent  ob- 
ject perplexed  the  curious,  or  jirovoked  scornful 
whispers.  Why  build  a  terrace  to  overlook  these 
hopeless  wastes  ?  To  what  end  these  galleries,  of 
which  a  single  cabinet  would  more  than  contain  the 
whole  possessions  of  the  nmseum?  To  such  in- 
quiries De  Buffon  answered  in  the  vindicating  lan- 
guage of  success.  His  eloquent  appeal  for  aid  had 
captivated  the  learned  and  convinced  the  rich. 
Each  com-ier  came  laden  with  fresh  accessions  to  the 
museum,  the  library,  and  the  garden.  Far  from  be- 
ing too  vast,  the  galleries  were  speedily  unable  to 
contain  the  rich  collections  that  encumbered  the 
floors  and  obstructed  the  passages.  New  buildings 
were  then  erected  on  more  extensive  plans,  accom-  • 
modation  was  provided  for  visitors  and  strangers,  a 
staff  was  engaged  for  superintendence  and  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  institution  became,  what  it  has  ever 
since  remained  a  public  and  venerated  monument. 

De.  Buft'on  now  began  to  feel  the  need  of  organ- 
ized co-operation.  The  first  coadjutor  avIio  joined 
him  permanently  was  Daubenton,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  profoundly  scientific.  To  him  was  con- 
fided the  arrangement  of  the  museum,  and  the  clas- 
sification of  the  specimens.  It  was  Daubenton  who 
first  expounded  natural  history  to  tlie  students  of 
all  classes  who  came  from  the  different  seminaries 
to  frequent  the  new  Lyceum. 

Things  were  now  established  on  a  solid  basis. 
The  ])uhlic  applauded  loudly,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  king's  ganlen  was  a  national  success.  Enough 
had  been  done  to  assure  its  future  progress  under 
vigilant  and  enlightened  management,  and  De  Buf- 
fon turned  his  thoughts  to  his  second  and  more  ad- 
venturous undertaking.  After  securing  the  services 
of  additional   and  able  substitutes,  and  imparting 
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a  last  and  lon?-felt  impulsion  to  tlio  home  adminis- 
tration, he  lell  Paris  to  return  only  at  tletermined 
intervals,  and  withdrew  to  Mcntbard,  to  mature  his 
grand  desijrn  in  silence  and  seclusion.  Ten  years 
elapsed,  and  in  the  eleventh  he  quitted  his  labori- 
ous solitude,  and  returned  for  a  moment  to  his 
friends.  Cong:ratulated  on  his  healthful  mien,  he 
replied,  "  But  there  is  health  in  happiness,  and  there 
is  happiness  in  an  elevated  aim."  lie  added,  later, 
"  With  patience  and  method,  one  becomes  each  day 
sensible  of  progress,  and  of  the  increasing  force  of 
one's  intelligence." 

Meanwhile,  this  progress,  this  increasing  force  of 
intelligence,  had  produced  the  three  first  volumes 
of  the  "  Natural  History."  They  appeared  in  1 749. 
The  first  contained  the  "  Theory  of  tne  Earth,"  and 
the  "  System  of  the  Formation  of  the  Planets  "  ;  the 
second,  the  "  General  Historj"  of  Animals,"  and  the 
"  History  of  Man  considered  separately  "  ;  the  third 
was  a  description  of  the  king's  museum,  bv  Dauben- 
ton,  but  it  contained  also  that  admirable  chapter 
on  the  "  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species,"  in  which 
De  Buffon,  for  the  first  time,  laid  down  foundations 
for  the  natural  history  of  man.  Man  had  been 
studied  previously  in  his  individual  existence  only. 
Buffon  is  the  first  physician  who  ranks  him  as  a 
genus,  and  his  researches  are  still  the  adopted 
groiuidwork  of  the  prevailing  theories. 

Tlic  apparition  of  this  work,  so  unforeseen,  and 
so  unlike  in  flight  to  the  timid  hoverings  of  the  pre- 
vious speculators,  divided  the  public  between  sur- 
{irise  and  admiration,  and  Buffon's  fame,  confined 
litherto  to  France  by  the  barriers  of  language, 
passed  rapidly  through  the  medium  of  translations, 
and  escorted  mostly  by  approving  comments,  into 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

At  about  this  period,  or  a  little  later,  a  celestial 
dream  came  suddenly  to  divert  tlie  current  of  his 
high  preoccupations.  In  a  convent  at  Montbard, 
her  eyes  turned  thoughtfully  from  the  out^r  world, 
a  specimen  of  the  genus  angel  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  great  naturalist,  in  the  person  of  a  young 
novice.  Twice  he  had  seen  her,  without  uncontrol- 
lable emotion,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend,  her 
father,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Belin.  The  lliird  time, 
seen  alone,  or  only  in  the  charge  of  the  monastic 
chaperon,  her  remembrance  was  fatal  to  his  studious 
concentration.  In  vain  he  quoted  Ovid,  and  be- 
took himself  to  write ;  from  out  his  troop  of  por- 
poises a  mermaid  looked  at  him  ;  and  from  the 
■depths  of  his  tertiary  formations  he  found  liimself 
reascending  to  the  seventh  heaven.  He  was  nev- 
ertheless a  great  philosopher,  and  forty-five  years 
old.  From  one  so  self-possessed  and  so  devoted  to 
science,  it  was  lawful  to  anticipate  an  heroic  and 
exemplary  decision.  A  sacrifice  was  even  due  to 
public  expectation.  His  conduct,  on  the  contrary, 
was  that  of  the  most  simple  of  mortjUs,  and  though 
generous  ;ind  disinterested,  was  extremely  rational. 
He  first  allowed  liiinselfto  become  seriously  in  love 
with  Miulemoiselle  de  St.  Belin,  and  then  took  his 
do"  and  walking-stick,  and  went  over  to  see  her 
fatner.  The  chevalier  delicately  objected  that  his 
daughter  was  dowerless :  her  monastic  portion  of 
six  thousand  pounds,  Tours  currency,  —  equal  in 
sterling  to  two  hundred  and  forty  jraunds,  —  was 
only  to  bc'  obtained  on  the  hard  but  needful  condi- 
tion of  n*nouncing  her  claim  on  the  family  succes- 
sion. This  diftieulty  Ue  Buffon  immediately  met 
by  volunteering  to  settle  on  Majlemoiselle  de  St.  Be- 
lin, out  of  his  own  fortune,  by  way  of  pin-money,  an 
annuity  for  life  of  a  thousand  crowns  Frencn,  or 


£120  sterling,  and  the  marriage  was  then  and  there 
agreed  on  finally,  as  far  as  regarded  the  paternal 
consent.  On  being  consulted  by  her  fatner,  the 
young  lady  expressed  the  most  unfeigned  surprise. 
She  had  had  no  presentiment  of  her  suitor's  prefer- 
ence. She  had,  moreover,  been  strangely  allured 
of  late  by  the  peaceful  prospect  of  a  cloistered  life, 
and  had  half  resolved  within  herself  to  pass  from 
the  noviciate  to  the  veil.  She  was,  nevertheless, 
conscious  of  being  greatly  honored  by  the  love  of 
so  distinguished  a  man,  and  she  undertook  to  love 
him  in  return  with  all  her  affection. 

During  the  year  which  followed  his  marriage, 
whilst  absorbed  with  his  manuscripts  at  Montbard, 
Buffon  unexpectedly  received  news  of  his  being 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
France.  The  announcement  was  the  more  accej)t- 
able  to  him  from  the  circumstance  that  certain 
Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  openly  suspected  him 
of  materialism.  One  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare 
his  conclusions  contraiy  to  revelation,  and  to  rec- 
ommend liis  philosojjhy  to,  at  least,  the  mute  censure 
of  the  Index  Expurgatory.  ITie  papal  commission- 
ers had,  however,  taken  quite  a  contrarv'  view. 
The  Pope  himself,  in  an  ex-official  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Nivernais,  then  ambassador  of  France 
at  Rome,  had  even  spoken  of  Buffon's  works  in 
terms  of  high  commendation. 

Pending  the  probation  Buffon  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject to  a  friend  with  his  own  truly  childlike  and 
native  guilelessness :  "  I  do  hope  my  works  will 
not  be  consigned  to  the  Index.  I  have  done  my 
utmost  to  write  clear  of  the  Church,  and  I  have 
made  all  possible  concessions.  I  dread  these  nasty 
theological  disputes  more  than  all  the  criticisms  of 
geometricians  and  philosophers.  But  see  how  val- 
uable the  delay  is.  We  are  almost  out  of  their 
reach ;  the  third  edition  is  going  off  as  rapidly  as 
tlie  second  and  the  first." 

In  the  August  of  1 753  he  pronounced  before  the 
Academy,  on  the  occasion  of  his  reception,  his  fa- 
mous essay  on  style  :  "  The  only  works,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  which  are  destined  to  pass  to  posteritj' 
arc  those  which  are  really  well  written.  The 
knowledge,  the  learning,  the  truth  they  may  con- 
tain, are  readily  transplantable,  but  the  style  is  the 
author  himself,  and  remains  immutable ;  and  if  the 
style  of  a  truthful  treatise;  be  sublime  and  irre- 
proachable, it  will  be  admired  throughout  all  ages, 
and  secure  to  the  author  his  entire  fame."  The 
first  address  of  a  newly  elected  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy is  usually  a  graceful  and  skilfully  disguised  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  honor  conferred  on  him  by 
the  election,  but  in  the  case  of  the  essay  on  stvie, 
as  Flourens  remarks,  the  compliments  are  exclusive- 
ly for  the  author.  In  all  probability  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  Buffon's  simple  mind  that  he  was  describing 
to  his  new  colleagues  a  talent  which  he  certainly 
knew  himself  to  possess  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  they. 

From  1753  to  1765  appeared  the  twelve  volumes 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Quadrupeds."  Thev  con- 
tain those  brilliant  and  attractive  descriptions 
which,  to  employ  the  author's  own  words,  as  above 
quoted,  "  will  be  admired  by  all  ages,  and  secure 
him  his  entire  fame."  Each  volume,  as  it  appeared, 
j)roduced  afresh  outburst  of  entliusiasm.  The  pub- 
lic, amazed  to  find  instructive  enteilAinmcnt  in  sub- 
jects hitherto  brought  befijn;  it  only  in  arid  and  tech- 
nical treatises,  became  gradually  conscious  olau  un- 
suspected passion  for  the  things  of  nature,  and  this 
passion,  once  effectually  roused,  assimied  in   the 
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popular  mind  the  incontestable  pre-eminence  it  has 
ever  since  maintained. 

Burton  was  niatorially  aided  in  the  anatomical 
and  dcM-riptive  details  of  his  history  by  Gueneau, 
Daubentou,  Sonnini,  and,  above  all,  by  the  Abbe 
de  Bexon.  The  latter,  a  yomig  man  of  remarkable 
talent  and  of  the  most  laborious  application,  pre- 
paretl  for  bun  the  groundwork  of  some  oi'his  most 
able  chapters. 

De  Bexon  at  first  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  high 
standard  proposed  by  Buffon,  which  was  "  de  ne 
jamais  s'arroter  qa'h  la  plus  noble  expression  "  ;  but 
by  persevering  efforts  he  approached  at  last  to  the 
perfection  oi"  his  CTeat  model,  and  it  appears,  from 
manuscripts  whicn  are  still  preserved  in  the  Muse- 
um, tliat  in  the  history  oi  the  aquatic  birds,  the 
nmch  admired  description  of  the  swan  is  almost  ex- 
clusively from  tlie  pen  of  De  Bexon.  Buffon  never 
failed  to  acknowledge,  in  handsome  terms,  the  ser- 
vices of  his  working  colleagues,  and  he  was  far 
above  the  affectation  of  being  independent  of  ex- 
traneous aid.  He  M-as  at  the  same  time  incapable 
of  anything  like  unfairness  or  cupidity,  and  it  is 
therefore  only  fair  to  suppose  that  he  made  the  abbe 
some  special  compensation,  in  lieu  of  a  share  of  the 
splendid  service  of  china,  representing  the  swan  in 
all  its  attitudes,  presented  to  Buffon  by  Prince  Hen- 
ry of  Prussia,  to  mark  his  admiration  of  the  chapter 
on  that  noble  bird. 

When  complimented  by  his  friends  on  his  habits 
of  diligence,  he  was  accustomed  to  reply  that  his 
love  of  labor  was  inspii-ed,  and  in  part  artificial ; 
and  it  would  be  certainly  difficult  to  select  a  spot 
more  calculated  than  the  study  at  Montbard  to 
stimulate  the  particular  ambition  of  a  writer  on  na- 
ture, or  even  to  exalt  the  charms  of  toil  in  general. 
Montbard  was  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  in  former  times  the  stronghold  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy.  From  this  castle  the  view  extended 
over  tracts  of  vine  and  pasture  lands  to  hills  of  wood 
that  mingled  with  the  horizons  of  the  Brenne.  Few 
inland  sites  presented  a  landscape  so  varied  and 
imposing.  This  castle,  with  the  grounds  surround- 
ing it,  Buffon  had  purchased  from  the  province, 
and,  turning  architect  for  the  occasion,  had  con- 
verted the  one  and  the  other  into  a  vast  and  appro- 
priate observatorj'.  In  the  courtyards,  the  ample 
offices  became  laboratories  for  practical  experi- 
ments. Simple  enclosures  in  the  park  were  allotted 
to  wild  animals  of  peaceful  natures.  Three  lions 
inhabited  a  costly  den  constructed  with  the  materi- 
als of  a  demolished  keep.  Other  lodtjes  contained 
bears,  hyenas,  ounces,  and  creatures  of  many  kinds, 
sent  from  all  parts  for  studious  and  i)rolonged  in- 
sp)ection  by  the  great  naturalist.  Buffon's  invari- 
able rule  was,  wherever  possible,  to  examine  for 
himself  before  attempting  to  describe;  and  we 
liave,  on  l^ehalf  of  the  fidelity  of  his  descriptions, 
the  high  testimony  of  Cuvier,  who  considers  liim 
more  accurate  than  even  Linnaeus,  notwithstanding 
his  constant  and  disdainful  rejection  of  technical  fa- 
cilities. A  striking  illustration  of  his  desire  to  see 
and  judge  for  himself  in  all  matters  which  concerned 
bis  profession,  occurs  in  the  well-remembered  in- 
stance of  the  eo-called  wild  man  of  the  woods. 
This  poor  outcast  had  lived  for  fifteen  years  on 
roots  and  insects  in  the  abandoned  solitudes  of 
America,  and  was  theu  being  exhibited  in  Europe 
as  an  aboriginal  savage.  Buffon  had  him  conveyed 
to  Montbard,  where,  during  two  entire  mouths,  he 
entertained,  consoled,  and  questioned  him,  and  it 
was  mainly  from  his  observations  on  this  semi-brutal 


s])oeimen,  Uiat  he  sketched  hishumbliag  portrait  of 
humanity  in  a  natural  and  uncultured  state. 

But  to  return  to  the  study  at  Montbard.  From 
tlie  n'sidence  at  the  foot  of  the  acclivity  rose  a  series 
of  gardens,  terraced  round  and  peaked  from  the 
exterior,  and  winding  to  the  summit  by  a  single 
path.  Up  this  path,  punctually  at  five  each  morn- 
ing, Bufi'on  procee-ded  to  a  mysterious  gateway, 
o{H>ning  on  a  flight  of  steps.  Locking  the  gate 
behind  him,  he  ascended  tue  flight  of  steps,  and 
crossed  into  an  avenue  of  chestnut  trees,  leading  to 
an  aerial  building,  forty  feet  above  the  terraced  gar- 
dens, and  inaccessible  to  the  profane.  Here,  in  a 
paved  a])artment,  oak-panelled,  and  furnished  with 
extreme  simplicity,  the  historian  of  nature  passed, 
as  he  informs  us,  the  sweetest  hours  of  his  exist<^'noe. 
Here,  face  to  face  with  his  subject,  presented  ever 
under  its  wealthiest  and  grandest  aspect.  Ids  eye 
met  notlxing  to  circumscribe  the  uusummoaed 
images  which,  one  by  one,  he  arrested  and  immor^ 
talized.  It  was  here,  as  lord  of  this  beauteous  and 
limitless  creation,  he  surely  felt  within  him  the  di-  , 
vine  being  lie  paints  to  his  disclaiming  brethren, 
"  whose  head  regards  the  heavens,  and  presents  an 
august  face,  on  which  is  imprinted  the  character 
of  its  dignity ;  .  .  .  .  whose  majestic  port,  whose 
assured  and  certain  step  announce  his  rank  and  lus 
nobility." 

Alone  in  his  study  he  allowed  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt him  during  the  hours  of  composition.  His 
secretary,  surrounded  by  manuscripts,  sat  silently 
waiting  his  orders  in  an  adjoining  cabinet.  The 
first  sketches  were  coj)ied  by  him  on  loose  sheets, 
and  then  immediately  revised  by  Buffon.  The  re- 
vised sheets  were  next  recopied,  and  theu  revise<l 
again,  afler  which  they  were  laid  aside,  to  be  finally 
revised  and  finished  afler  an  interval  sufficiently 
long  to  disconnect  them  from  any  local  or  moment- 
ary impressions.  At  the  houj-  of  dinner  he  quitted 
the  study,  and  seldom  returned  to  it  till  the  follow- 
ing morning.  At  table  he  laid  aside  the  philoso- 
pher, and  became  the  soul  and  genius  of  a  giladsome 
group.  He  led  the  talk,  enjoyed  his  own  joke^  and 
assented,  without  always  listening,  to  the  views 
of  every  one.  Ilis  apptitite  was  immense,  and  his 
digestion  e((ual  to  it.  lie  partook  of  each  dish  with 
enviable  enjoyment,  and  destrribed  himself  to  his 
fi-iends  as  a  vast  and  conscientious  consumer  of 
organic  molecules, 

llis  employment  after  dinner  was  usually  of  an 
active  kind,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  scientific  or 
agricultural  exi)eruuents.  As  a  rule  his  afternoons, 
and  sometimes  his  evenings,  were  spent  at  Buffon, 
where  he  had  established  a  forge,  for  the  sole  j)ur- 
pose  of  testing  the  system  which  he  afterwards  pro- 
pounded imder  the  title  of  the  period  of  fusion,  or 
the  first  of  the  seven  epochs  of  the  terresti-ial  globe. 
It  was  here  he  completed  those  long  and  costly  es- 
says on  the  cooling  of  incandescent  masses,  which 
served  as  the  base  to  his  bold  and  startUng  conclu- 
sions. He  caused  iron,  zinc,  i>ewter,  antimony, 
sandstone,  and  marble  to  be  melted,  and  from  the 
time  consumed  in  the  refrigeration  of  these  sub- 
stances, he  deduced  his  data  for  computing  the 
consolidation  of  the  primeval  lava.  In  these  prac- 
tical o])erations  there  Avas  often  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing an  average  to  the  duration  of  particular  heats, 
from  the  discouraging  and  apparently  unaccountable 
variations  in  identical  experiments,  and  Buffon  re- 
lates with  delight  that,  on  one  occasion,  when, 
watch  in  hand  and  disuppointraent  in  his  face,  he 
stood  noting  the  retarded  cooling  of  a  globe  of  st.eel, 
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a  hoy  trom  tlie  forj;c  informed  hiiii,  witli  all  the  con- 
fiiiouce  of  prulessional  experience,  that  tlu-  ball  of 
stutr  would  '^et  cold  ever  bo  much  quicker  il*  he 
would  only  dip  it  into  a  bucket  uf  wat^-r. 

In  the  8priu>;  of  1772,  prufitin<;  by  a  pauwi  in  his 
literary  labors,  Buffuu  returned  to'  Paris,  aud  re- 
sumed in  person  the  direction  of  the  kin<;*M  (garden. 
The  time  was  eome  when  Ills  talent  for  orj^anixation 
could  bo  employed  to  Uie  moitt  laatine  advantage. 
The  vital  movement  had  been  tteauily  progres- 
sive, and  the  institution  had  out;^wn  its- scope.  A 
new  constitution  wax  imminent,  and  tlie  presiding; 
presence  beciune  inilisipciiKable.  Fi-om  this  period 
dates  the  veritable  development  of  the  king's  o;arden. 
Assured  of  the  royal  tavor,  ami  safe  in  j)opular  es- 
teem, Buifon  found  himsell'  unlimited  in  means  and 
imcontrolled  in  scheme.  lie  purchased  houses, 
land,  collections.  lie  pulled  down,  rebuilt,  enlarged, 
reorganized.  The  king  threw  open  to  liim  the 
public  treasury,  and  his  signature  passed  current  fur 
uncounted  sums.  Of  this  piincely  credit  ButTon 
made  ample  and  unshrinking  use,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  guarded  vigilantly  agaimtt  unpractical  and 
visionary  projects.  Ho  was  averse  to  needless 
prodigality,  and  a  letter  exists,  by  which,  in  terms 
not  admitting  of  reply,  he  declines  the  proftered 
services  of  an  architect  of  the  period,  whose  plans 
he  deemed  to  have  been  conceived  with  undue  pro- 
fuseness.  An  inquest,  provoketl  some  year:s  later 
by  his  own  act,  declared  his  administration  in  all 
i«8pectf  commendable,  and  his  expenditure,  al)ove 
all,  judicious.  The  king  at  the  t-ame  time  approved 
his  redistribution  of  tlie  classes,  and  his  appoint- 
ment of  the  supplementary  professorships. 

At  about  this  date,  a  public  homage  was  rendered 
hun  such  as  ha*!  never  before,  in  France,  been  of- 
fered to  any  great  man  during  his  lifetime.  liis 
statue  was  eivctcd  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and  in- 
augurated with  national  solemnities.  It  was  placed, 
where  it  still  rem.iins,  in  the  scene  of  his  devoted 
labors,  and  underneath  was  engi'aved  the  magnifi- 
cent inscription :  — 

"MAJESTAXr  NATUBiE   PAR   mGENIUM," 

So  signal  a  distinctiou  was  not  of  a  nature  to  re- 
main an  event  of  mere  local  celebrity,  and  whilst 
acclaimeil  in  France  with  undissentient  approval,  it 
was  tastetidly  recognized  as  a  meiiled  and  appro- 
priate honor  by  tJio  academies  of  London,  Edin- 
imruli,  Berlin,  Petersburg,  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna, 
Philadelphia,  Ik>ston,  and  (xeneva. 

To  tJiis  high  testiuiony  Louis  XV.  recorded  un- 
solicited adliesioB  by  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
royal  ptengatire.  He  eracted  inUj  an  hereditary 
comt^,  or  eorUooi,  the  nuttor  of  Bufibn-par-Mont- 
bard,  and  the  fatal  title  of  count  became  then(;eforth 
the  privilege  forever  of  Bufiba  and  his  male  suc- 
oesMTS.  ThfB  letters  patent  bear  date  in  1773,  and 
state  «iqiressly  that  a  new  dignity  is  created  in  fa- 
ror  of  a  titulary  of  di.'tuiguished  merit,  "  in  order 
thereby  to  excite  in  other  breasts  the  noble  emu- 
lation which  prodaees  houorabic  and  great  (Quali- 
ties." 

MeaawfaUe  the  king's  garden  had  undergone  com- 
plete trsnsiiwinatlon.  A  spacious  amphitheatre  had 
Deea  opened  ibr  the  coaveaieBfee  of  public  instruc- 
UoB.  The  school  of  botanr  had  been  refounded, 
reoeptocles  had  been  peeviaed  tor  the  plants  of  all 
cUoMtes,  aad  a  rast  aeeessioB  made  to  thesMMitific 
treasures  ot'  the  inasemn.  Bi^  presmts  continued 
to  arrive  from  all  points  of  the  globe;  associations 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  cfaoiceness  of  si>ecimens. 


destined  to  fix  tlio  attention  of  '•  tlio  great  painter 
of  nature  " ;  and  such  indeed  was  the  fascination 
of  his  influence,  that  not  only  were  the  collections 
enriched  by  the  contributions  of  missionaries  con- 
cealed in  China  at  the  risk  of  tlieir  lives,  but  cases 
addressed  to  Buifon,  and  seized  at  sea  by  bucca* 
neers  aud  pirates,  were  respected  from  the  address 
they  bore,  and  forwarded  unopened  to  their  sacred 
destination. 

Buflbn  was  now  engaged  upon  the  "  History  of 
the  Minerals,"  a  subject  grateful  to  his  genius,  as 
enforcing  the  profoundest  contemplation,  and  lead*- 
ing  necessarily  to  extended  views.  It  reconducted 
him,  he  writes,  afler  thirty  years  of  meditation,  to 
the  scene  of  his  early  Labors  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  His  later  thoughts  upon  the  same  subject, 
matured  by  long  reflection  and  refined  by  inces- 
sant testing,  express  the  impartial  judgment  of  a 
mind  apiilied  with  unswerving  probity  to  the  re- 
search of^  truth.  The  "  History  of  the  Minerals," 
which  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  his  other  works, 
contained  also  the  "  Lpochs  of  Nature,"  which 
Floureus  describes  as  "  the.  most  ]>rofound  and  jier- 
feet  of  the  works  of  BufTon  :  a  sort  of  divination 
vouchsafed  to  the  old  age  of  a  sincere  pliilosopher." 
At  the  appearance  of  thi^  last  volume  the  euthusi' 
asm  became  general.  All  Euro{>e  applauded  si- 
multsuieously.  Kings  mingled  their  congratulations 
with  those  of  poets  antl  plulosophers.  Voltaire  re- 
called his  satire,  and  blushed  ;  whilst  from  Russia 
rc»se  a  shout  of  exultation,  as  Catherine  read  aloud 
to  her  assembled  court,  that  the  I>>orth  was  the 
scene  of  Nature's  virgin  struggles,  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of  her  first  and  grandest  jiroductionB. 

The  Empi-ess  Catherine  had  been  no  inactive  or 
indifferent  sjieetator  of  the  progress  of  the  Parisian 
musemu.  She  had  contributed  handsomely  both  to 
tile  mineral  aud  zoological  departments,  and  she 
had  already  initiated  at  St.  Petersburg  a  rival  insti- 
tution. She  aspired  longingly,  for  her  own  empire, 
to  the  enduring  distinctions  o(  science  and  letters, 
and  she  envied  France  far  less  her  martial  heroes 
than  her  Voltaires,  her  Diderots,  and  d'Alemberts. 
Her  coaxing  invitation  to  Buffon,  to  pass  over  into 
that  North,  which  his  genius  had  divined  and  his 
authority  justified,  her  caressing  promise  to  guard 
him  folded  in  the  sables  of  Siberia,  are  models  of 
queenly  condescension  and  conscious  deference  to 
intellectual  wortli.  The  letter  came  accompanied 
by  a  present  of  furs  of  the  inti-insic  value  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  Buffon  felt  half  disposed  to 
go,  but,  on  reflection,  he  considers  himself  too  old, 
—  he  was  then  in  his  seventy-fiilli  year,  —  and  he 
decides  on  sending  his  son  instead.  The  empress  ac- 
cepts tlie  substitution,  but  only  oaconditioit  di^if  (he 
sou  bring  with  him  his  father's  bust ;  luni 
acxjompauies  her  letter  with  a  costly  gift,  (  _ 

tliis  time  of  native  silver  from  the  Oural  Mountains. 

The  young  Buffon,  then  an  officer  in  tlie  (iuards, 
was  received  with  all  honor  at  the  Court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  empress  herscit'  took  from  hun  hie 
father's  bust  and  ccmveyed  it  to  its  destiuatiua  at 
the  Hermitage,  where  with  her  own  hands  she 
placed  on  its  head  a  crown  of  laui'els.  On  liis  re- 
turn to  Krance,  after  a  visit  to  tlie  Iving  of  Prussia 
at  Potsdam,  be  Ibiud  Ids  father  cngaired  ujion  a 
further  supplementar}'  volume  of  the  '*  Natural  lUef 
tory,"  and  from  that  time  until  almost  tlie  moment 
of  his  death,  the  veteran  continued  to  write  on  with 
undimmed  and  unabated  anlor.  On  his  elghlietli 
birthday  he  exclaimed  to  liis  old  aad  attached 
friend,  tlie  Father  Ignatius,   '*  I  have  passed  filly 
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years  of  my  life  at  the  Avriting-desk  ;  I  have  had  a 
"safe  existence.  I  jiray  that  my  son  may  be  con- 
stantly occupied  with  a  great  subject." 

The  few  anxieties  of  liis  life  had  sole  reference  to 
the  future  of  liis  only  son.  One  cross  had  occurred 
which  he  was  unable  entirely  to  forget.  During 
the  one  only  serious  malady  of  his  life,  which  at- 
tacked him  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and  which  well- 
ni;j:h  terminated  fatally,  the  Count  d'Angeviller, 
then  tutor  to  the  dauphin,  made  use  of  his  credit  at 
court  to  secure  in  his  own  behalf  the  reversion  of 
the  intendancy  of  the  king's  garden.  For  some 
time  the  arrangement  M'as  kept  secret,  but  it  tran- 
spired on  BufTon's  recovery,  and  was  taken  much 
amiss  by  the  public,  who  well  knew  that  it  was  the 
dearest  wish  of  the  old  naturalist's  heart  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  his  son.  Buffon  himself 
made  no  complaint,  but  was  unable  to  disguise  his 
disappointment.  Some  years  later,  by  means  of  a 
delicate  negotiation,  he  privately  offered  the  count 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  renounce  his  right.  But  it 
was  then  too  late.  D'Angeviller,  uneasy  in  his 
mind,  and  possibly  foreboding  annoyance,  had  dex- 
terously efiaced  his  personality  by  effecting  a  com- 
mutation with  his  brother,  for  the  reversion  of  a 
seigneurial  patronage.  This  latter  complication 
had  wearied  his  protectress  at  court,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  he  shrunk  from  returning  singly  to 
the  charge.  The  itjtrigue,  however,  profited  but 
little  to  the  two  d'Angevillers.  During  the  sixteen 
years  that  remained  of  Buffon's  existence,  the  king's 
garden  was  a  subject  ever  avoided  in  their  presence, 
or  only  mentioned  with  constraint.  It  was  even 
sometimes  the  signal  for  a  concerted  silence,  and 
though  the  brother  entitled  in  due  time  succeeded 
to  the  intendancy,  he  resigned  it  at  the  expiration 
of  his  second  year  of  office.  The  Count  d'Angevil- 
ler had  at  that  time  left  the  country,  having  fallen 
into  irremediable  pecuniary  difficulties. 

It  was  from  this  forced  disruption  of  his  plans 
that  Buffon  consented  to  his  son's  entering  the 
army,  the  more  so  that  he  suspected  him,  in  resign- 
inor  himself  to  a  life  of  science,  to  have  less  con- 
sulted his  tastes  than  his  filial  affection.  Some 
short  time  later,  awai'e  that  age  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing on  him,  and  anxious  to  witness  his  son's  estal> 
lisbment,  he  sanctioned  his  marriage  •with  a  young 
lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  although  he  had  scarcely 
yet  sittained  his  twenty-first  year.  The  marriage 
was  ill-fated,  and  circumstances  ensued  which  led 
first  to  a  rupture  of  the  union  and  ultimately  a  ju- 
dicial separation.  The  Avrong  done  was  on  the 
part  of  the  lady.  Tlie  young  officer  stands  blame- 
less, and  a  letter  from  the  old  count  paints  touch- 
ingly  his  upright  joy  when  able  conscientiously  to 
acquit  his  son  of  any  part  conducive  to  the  disaster. 
Subsequent  events  gave  ample  corroboration  to  the 
contemporaneous  testimony.  The  facts  arc  now 
notorious  which  connect  the  "  bru  "  of  Buffon  with 
a  certain  high  scandal  in  the  House  of  Orleans. 
But  the  old  man  had  been  then  for  some  years 
dead,  and  the  son,  profiting  by  a  new  law  for  tht- 
re-establishment  of  divorce,  had  repaired  his  for- 
tunes by  a  happy  and  most  appropriate  remarriage. 
His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  his  lather's 
old  and  loved  associate,  Daubenton.  This  lady 
survived  her  husband  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

During  the  period  of  his  son's  first  chagrin  the 
count  persuaded  him  to  travel,  in  order  to  beguile 
the  memories  of  an  importunate  and  oppressive 
past ;  but  after  three  months'  absence  he  recalled 
mm  suddenly,  desiring,  as  he  writes,  to  embrace 


him  on  his  eighty-first  birthday.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember. In  the  December  following  it  became 
evident  that  his  end  was  near.  A  painfid  illness, 
which  had  for  some  time  past  been  intermittent, 
took  a  ])ermanent  and  decided  form.  Eiipressions 
reached  him  of  the  deepest  solicitude  from  quarters 
humble  and  exalted,  near  and  far.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  ieel  that  all  men  loved  him.  Having 
made  his  will,  and  dictated  a  long  list  of  directions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  king's  garden,  he  one 
morning  called  his  friends  around  him,  and  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  them  an  affectionate  farewell. 
He  then  enjoined  on  his  old  friend,  the  Father 
Ignatius,  the  accomplishment  of  certain  last  wishes 
respecting  his  son,  and  charged  him  to  convey  his 
remains  to  Montbard,  to  be  interred  without  pomp 
between  those  of  his  wife  and  father.  He  died  at 
his  official  residence  in  the  king's  garden,  the  14th 
April,  1788. 

The  moment  of  his  death  was  opportune.  Not 
only  did  he  escape  the  painful  knowledge  of  facts 
made  public  at  a  later  period,  to  the  great  discredit 
of  his  daughter-in-law,  but  also  the  immediate  con- 
tact of  those  dire  influences  so  soon  to  pervade  all 
classes,  and  confound  in  indiscriminate  retribution 
both  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Had  he  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would,  perhaps,  with  other  good 
men,  have  ended  his  days  upon  the  scaffold.  It  is 
true  he  was  beloved,  but  he  possessed  a  privilege 
and  lordly  wealth.  It  is  true  he  had  earned  one- 
half  of  his  riches  by  the  sweat  of  his  brain,  but  the 
other  was  the  gift  of  fortune  and  the  right  of  birth. 
It  is  true  he  remitted  both  suit  and  service  to  his 
nine-score  retainers,  nor  ever  accepted  a  day's  la- 
bor from  a  villein  without  ample  compensation ; 
but  he  was  a  feudal  seigneur,  and  had  the  right  to- 
exact  obeu!.f(tnce,  and  to  impose  the  corvee.  He 
was,  moreover,  an  hereditary  count  by  a  recent  Act 
of  the  abhorred  prerogative,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  one  circumstance  was  the  real  con- 
demnation of  his  son  and  successor,  although,  per- 
haps from  an  involuntary  respect  for  the  father's 
title,  recourse  was  had  to  a  pretext,  in  order  to 
bring  the  son  within  the  bloody  scope  of  the  pro- 
scription. 

The  fate  of  the  young  count  is  too  well  known  to 
justify  more  than  a  succinct  narration.  During  a 
certain  time  he  was  able,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
principle,  to  subscribe  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
Assembly.  He  was  devoted  to  Neckar,  and  sin- 
certrly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  real  reform. 
At  one  moment  he  was  even  the  object  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  An  ovation  was  offered  him  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  he  was  created^feneral  of  the  first  fed- 
eration formed  bv  the  four  departments  composing 
ancient  Burgundy.  He  was  suspected,  neverthe- 
less, and  his  movements  watched  with  jealousy. 
A  delegation  called  on  him  to  renounce  the  name 
of  Buffon,  which  was  open  to  democratic  criticism, 
as  a  territorial  denomination.  At  this  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  declared  his  father's  name  was  the 
pearl  of  liis  patrimony,  and  the  last  of  his  posses- 
sions he  would  voluntarily  abandon.  He  MTote 
afterwards  to  the  president  of  the  Assembly,  con- 
firming hLs  refusal,  and  urging  that  the  name  of 
Buffr)n  was  an  appropriate  souvenir  in  a  public 
assembly,  where  1<  ranklin's  portrait  was  designedly 
selected  to  characterize  the  spirit  of  the  national 
membership.  The  Assembly  thereupon  ceased  to 
importune  him  on  the  siibject  of  his  name,  but  a 
blood-red  mark  was  scored  against  it  in  the  secret 
register.     On  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  in 
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1790,  he  had  been  elected  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  but  his  heart  sickenin;i;  at  the  spectacle 
daily  forced  on  him  by  the  excesses  of  the  mob  in 
power,  he  had  privately  left  the  regiment,  and  re- 
tired to  the  chateau  of  Brienne.  This  was  the 
opportimitj'  that  had  been  long  sought.  His  name 
wao  immediately  placed  on  the  list  of  ofiicers  who 
had  deserted  their  corps,  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
to  arrest  him.  Forewarned  in  time,  he  was  able  to 
remove  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  some  months 
in  concealment,  awaiting  the  occasion  to  escape  to 
Brussels.  Denounced  by  an  English  domestic,  he 
was  arrested  one  morning,  and  conducted  to  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembourg.  Arraigned  soon  after 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  he  disdainfully  refused  to 
answer  the  accusation,  and  was  forthwith  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
At  the  foot  of  the  scaflbld  he  confided  to  the  priest 
a  note  in  iK-neil,  together  with  a  jewelled  watch, 
having  a  miniature  of  his  father  on  the  inner  case. 
These  he  charged  him  to  convey  to  his  young  wife, 
at  that  time  a  prisoner  at  Dijon.  He  then  mounted 
the  platform,  and  signalled  to  the  sjiectators  that 
he  desired  to  speak.  In  an  instant  there  was 
breathless  silence.  He  was  himself  a  popular  fa- 
vorite, and  he  bore  a  name  which  endeared  him  to 
the  whole  nation.  His  firmness  and  self-possession 
were  apparent  in  his  mien  and  jx>sture,  and,  being 
known  to  be  eloquent,  it  was  lioped  he  was  about 
to  launch  at  the  republic  one  of  those  deadly  sat- 
ires, so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  fickle  multitude. 
But  the  emotion  was  far  deeper,  and  the  effect 
more  lasting,  when,  after  gazing  an  instant  on  the 
exj)ectant  crowd,  the  young  count,  unreproachftilly 
and  without  effort,  addressed  to  them  these  sim- 
ple and  affecting  words :  "  Citoycns,  je  me  nomme 
Buffon." 

The  writings  of  Buffon  are  pronounced  by  the 
ablest  judges  to  be  models  of  noble  diction.  His 
style  has  been  often  imitated,  and,  in  two  instances, 
with  an  approach  to  resemblance.  In  the  majority 
of  imitations  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  do  little 
more  than  betray  the  artifice  of  their  origin.  The 
nice  point  is  missed  which  renders  unobvious  the 
alliance  of  contrasting  elements,  and  the  effect  be- 
comes obtrusive,  or  the  model  caricatured.  Buffon's 
simplicity  is  continually  majestic ;  his  grandeur 
lucid  and  accessible.  It  has  been  said  he  sacrificed 
to  style,  but  the  charge  has  been  reduced  to  this  : 
that  he  narrated  for  the  charm  of  narrating  well. 
Had  he  narrated  indifferently,  or  dryly  recorded 
facts,  no  doubt  the  absorbing  interest  of  his  narra- 
tive would  have  assured  it  independent  life,  but  to 
him  it  was  impossible  to  W  conventiohallv  prosaic  ; 
he  knew  of  no  facts  not  susceptible  of  tiie  adorn- 
ment of  imagery,  no  substance  not  reducible  to  a 
form  of  beauty.  It  appears,  moreover,  by  letters 
and  manuscripts  not  accessible  to  the  earlier  critics, 
that  both  in  his  own  and  coadjutors'  composition, 
he  constantly  rejected  style  when  indulged  in  at 
the  exnense  of  clearness.  "  Sabrons  la  tirade,"  was 
his  reluctant  but  irrevocable  sentence,  as,  with 
averted  eyes  and  longing  heart,  he  blotted  cut  some 
image  or  expression,  brilliant  and  energetic,  but 
tending  to  obscure  the  sense,  or  involve  the  language 
of  the  text.  Voltaire's  critique  was  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  the  matter  trt^atcd,  which,  from  him, 
was  a  ta<*it  apnroval  of  the  form  of  treating ;  for 
Voltaire,  who  aeemed  all  rival  glor}-  as  so  much 
taken  from  his  own,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
detect,  and  the  verj'  last  to  screen,  a  vice  of  style. 
He  haid  ridiculed  the  theory  of  the  shells  discovered 


on  the  naked  summits  of  the  Alps,  suggesting  that 
they  had  been  shaken  from  the  clothes  of  pilgrims 
journeying  to  Rome.  Buffon's  reply  was  tardy,  but 
unar\sjverable,  and  Voltaire  discreetly  shelved  the 
(piestion  with  an  evasive  compliment.  He  was  not 
going,  he  said,  to  quarrel  with  a  man  like  Buffon, 
"  pour  des  coquilles." 

All  critics,  however,  agree  in  ranking  Buffon 
amongst  the  first  and  highest  writers  of  his  age. 
The  talent  for  descriptive  painting  had  never  be- 
fore attained  such  a  degree  of  truthful  perfection. 
Philosophy  and  natural  history  became  then  first 
and  thenceff)rth  united  in  eternal  and  indissoluble 
bonds.  Later  observers,  beyond  all  doubt,  have 
redressed  many  grave  errors,  and  brought  light  to 
bear  in  larger  cubes  on  mysteries  imperfectly  ex- 
plained ;  but  all  have  worked  in  trenches  first 
opened  by  their  glorious  percursor,  and  all  regard 
him  justly  as  designer  of  the  boundless  plan,  which 
so  many  great  men,  his  successors,  have  since  de- 
fined and  illustrated.  The  ideas  of  Buffon  have 
now  been  amply  tested,  and  in  the  main  sanctioned 
by  the  involuntary  assent  of  all  subsequent  geolo- 
gists. Tlie  "  revolutions  "  of  Cuvier  are  but  the 
reproduction  of  the  "  ages  "  of  Buffon  in  a  more 
elaborate  and  perfect  form ;  and  though  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  system  of  geology  will  be  evermore 
than  a  proposition  awaiting  demonstration,  it  is 
certain  that  the  "  Epochs  of  Nature  "  will  remain 
the  groundwork  of  succeeding  speculations,  however 
changed  in  form  or  strengthened  by  the  observa- 
tions of  experience.  Within  certain  limits  as  to 
the  laws  of  movement  and  the  duration  of  given 
periods,  the  works  of  Buffon  have  been  to  all  odier 
naturalists  what  Johnson's  dictionary  has  been  to 
all  subse({ueiit  lexicographers. 

But  another  merit  attaches  to  the  works  of  Buf- 
fon ;  one  quite  independent  of  their  classical  value, 
and  one  appreciable  alike  by  the  scientific  and  the 
unlearned ;  it  was  they  that  first,  as  it  were,  set  the 
fashion  of  the  love  of  nature,  and  inspired  all  class- 
es with  a  passion  for  natural  history.  It  was  Buf- 
fon's unaided  genius  tliat  lent  to  the  study  of  natu- 
ral history  the  charm  it  now  possesses.  The  Swede 
Linnaeus  could  not  do  it.  His  works  attract  the 
learned,  but  they  affright  the  simple.  Cuvier  could 
not  do  it ;  the  admiration  he  inspires  is  not  unmixed 
with  awe.  Lacepfede  could  not  have  done  it ;  he 
continues  worthily  the  works  of  Buffon  ;  but  where 
Buffon  ends  and  Lacepede  begins,  the  reader  feels 
that  kind  of  ungrateful  discontent  experienced  by 
those  who  pass  suddenly  from  Hume  to  Smollett, 
in  one  of  the  most  absorbing  periods  of  the  history 
of  England.  Buffon  was  unique  in  genius,  and  un- 
surpassed in  vastness  of  design.  Amongst  the 
poems  ^vritten  to  celebrate  his  fame,  the  fine  stanzas 
of  Lebrun  rank  foremost  for  chastened  sentiment 
and  grandeur  of  expression,  but  Montbeillard's  unas- 
suming ode  contains  by  far  the  happiest  and  most 
appropriate  homage.  Alluding  to  the  seven  epochs 
of  Jfature,  the  poet  affects  to  treat  as  a  period  over- 
looked the  birthday  of  the  great  naturalist;  for 
surely,  he  exclaims,  the  day  which  dawned  upon  the 
birth  of  Buffon  was  also 

"  I'ne  ipoque  de  la  Nature." 

Janin  asserts  of  the  "  Natural  Historj-  "  that  its 
influence  on  the  period  of  Louis  XV.  was  as  power- 
ful as  that  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  on  the  age  of 
Augustus.  He  adds  that  Buffon  was  mighty 
amongst  the  moralists  of  his  age ;  that  he  protected 
with  his  countenance  that  science  which  was  the 
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iiiiu  and  solace  of  his  whole  exisk'ncc,  and  that 
scientific  Europe  surrounded  him  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  lite  with  gratitude,  respect,  and  admiration. 
Ilia  appearance  corresiwnded  to  the  idea  of  hisper- 
!H)u  suggested  by  his  works.  His  face  was  grave 
and  handsome,  his  mien  imposing.  His  smile,  some- 
what controlled  by  an  expression  of  sadness,  re- 
vealed tliat  deep-seated  benevolence,  that  horror 
of  oppression  which  lives  through  all  his  writings, 
and  which  assumes  the  form  of  exhortation  or  of  pas- 
sionate remonstrance,  as  need  may  dictate  or  occa- 
sion invite.  His  manners  were  aifable  and  unaf- 
fected. Each  Sunday,  when  at  home,  he  repaired, 
after  morning  service,  to  au  avenue  of  limes  which 
had  become  the  habitual  rendezvous  of  the  villagers 
:ind  peasants.  There,  without  airs  of  protection,  or 
show  of  condescension,  he  conversed  gayly  and  un- 
reservedly with  all  around  him.  He  was  fond  of 
dress,  and  usually  apj>eai^d  in  his  eeigneurial  cos- 
tume, with  frilled  wristbands  and  brocaded  facings. 
To  see  him  thus,  with  his  sword  at  his  side,  and 
surrounded  by  his  attached  and  contented  tenantry, 
was  said  to  be  a  sight  to  reconcile  the  most  rabid 
republican  to  feudal  domination.  It  was  on  some 
such  occasion  that  he  was  seen  by  the  historian 
Hume,  who  writes  that  he  resembled  rather  a  mar- 
ahal  of  France  than  a  peaceful  writer  upon  birds 
and  fishes. 

^Needless  to  say,  that  what  was  formerly  the 
king's  garden  is  now  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  an  in- 
stitution made  sometimes  the  subject  of  an  inept 
comparison.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tlie 
exhibition  is  gratuitous,  and  that  tl^  garden,  prop- 
erly so  called,  is  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
comprehensive  whole.  It  might  be  well  to  refrain 
from  passing  judsrment  on  the  entire  establishment, 
till  a  few  months  have  been  passed  in  studious  ex- 
amination of  the  marvels  of  the  interior. 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A   TKUE   8TORY- 


IN    THIBTEEN    CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER    X. 

Mil.  D'OiLEY,  the  watchmaker,  was  a  strange 
mbctm'e  of  practical  shrewdness  and  an  iuveteraite 
appetite  for  the  miraculous.  Spu-ituaJism  had  not 
then  been  invented.  Otherwise  Mr.  D'Oiley  would 
surely  have  been  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  disci- 
ples. But  on  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism, 
electaxv-biology,  presentiments,  clairvoyance,  and 
second  sight,  Mr.  D'Oiley  wat^  great  and  terrible. 
The  whole  story  of  John  Ackland,  in  all  its  details, 
hafl  been  discussed  in  every  cii'cle  of  Richmond 
society,  high  and  low.  Mr.  D'Oiley  was  well  up 
in  it ;  and  he  had  formed  very  decided  opinions 
about  it.  He  confided  them  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom. 

"  Just  look  at  the  case  without  prejudice,"  said 
Mr.  D'Oiley,  in  the  confidence  of  the  nuptial  couch. 
"  How  does  it  stand,  ma'am  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
Cartwright  owed  Ackland  a  large  sum  of  money. 
It  is  equally  well  known,  ma'am,  that  Cartwrignt 
never  had  a  large  sum  of  money,  —  of  his  own. 
How,  then,  did  he  get  the  money  with  which  he 
says  he  paid  off  his  debt  to  Ackland  ?  There  are 
only  two  ways,  ray  dear,  in  which  tliat  man  could 
have  got  that  money,  —  cither  by  a  loan  from  some 
other  person,  to  be  repaid  at  the  shortest  possible 
date,  or  by  a  forgery.  The  first  is  not  probable. 
The  second  is.     In  either  case  it  would  have  been 
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a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  Cartwright  to  re- 
gain i)os8ession  of  the  money  he  paid  to  Ackland. 
In  the  one  case,  in  order  to  litjuidate  the  second 
loan  on  wliich  he  must  have  raised  it ;  in  the  other 
case,  to  recover  the  forged  draft  before  it  -aII  due. 
The  moment  he  had  succeeded  in  seciu'ing  Ack- 
laud's  receipt  for  the  money,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  tear  from  Ackland.  Why  did  Cartwright  talk 
so  much  about  his  transactions  with  Ackland? 
Why  did  he  show  about  Ackland's  receipt  for  the 
money,  if  it  were  not  to  avert  suspicion  from  him- 
self after  Ackland's  disappearance,  by  making 
every  one  say,  '  Cartwright  could  have  had  no  mo- 
tive to  murder  Ackland,  for  he  owed  him  nothing?  " 
MLark  my  words,  Mrs.  D.  Time  will  show  that 
John  Ackland  never  left  Virginia  alive,  and  that 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Philip  Cartwr^ht." 

"  But  in  that  case,"  objected  Mrs.  D.,  "  why  has 
the  body  never  been  found  ?  " 

"  Time  will  show,"  repUed  Mr.  D'Oiley,  oracu- 
larly. "  But  "you  don't  suppose  that  dead  bodies 
are  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  with  their  heads 
in  their  hands  and  showing  themselves  off,  like 
waxworks  ?  Eh  ?  " 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
believed  even  more  in  Miss  Simpson's  magnetic 
gift  than  did  Miss  Simpson  herself.  That  young 
lady,  whenever  the  subject  of  John  Ackland  was 
referred  to,  assured  her  friends  that  she  did  not 
doubt  she  had  "talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
about  Mr.  Ackland,  but  she  had  not  the  least  recol- 
lection of  anything  she  might  have  said.  This  sub- 
ject was  inexpressibly  distasteful  to  her,  and  she 
requested  that  it  might  not  be  discussed  in  her 
presence.  What  was  very  extraordinary,  and  very 
much  remarked,  was  the  invincible  repugnance 
which,  ever  since  that  day  at  Glenoak,  Miss  Simp- 
son appeared  to  entertain  towards  Mr.  Cartwright. 
She  studiously  avoided  liim,  and  if  ever  she  haj}- 
pened,  unavoidably,  to  fiind  herself  in  the  same 
room  with  him,  or  even  to  meet  him  in  the  street, 
it  was  noticed  that  she  became  visibly  agitated,  and 
turned  away  her  eyes  from  him  with  an  expression 
of  hoiTor.  She  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  give 
any  explanation  of  this  conduct,  but  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  Miss  Simpson's  studious  avoidance 
of  Mr.  Cartwright  affected  tlie  relations  and  inti- 
mate friends  of  tlus  young  lady  witli  an  uncomfortr- 
able  and  unfavorable  impression  in  regard  to  that 
gentleman.  Nor  did  time,  as  it  went  by,  improve 
eitlier  the  fortunes,  the  character,  or  the  reputa- 
tion of  Philip  Cartwright.  He  neglected  his  prop- 
erty more  tlian  ever,  and  was  constantly  absent 
from  Glenoak,  haunting  the  Lells,  bars,  and  bowl- 
ing-alleys of  Richmond  and  all  the  neighboring 
towns,  apparently  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
get  lid  of  time  disreputably.  He  drauk  fiercel}', 
and  the  efi'ects  of  habitual  intoxication  began  to 
render  his  character  so  savage  and  sullen  that  in 
the  course  oi"  a  few  years  he  entirely  lost  tliat  per- 
sonal jwpularity  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyexl. 

Poor  Virginia  Cartwright  had  a  sad  and  solitary 
life  of  it  at  Glenoak.  Her  fatlier's  affection  for  her 
was  imdiminished ;  nay,  it  seemed  stronger  than 
ever,  but  there  was  a  fierceness  and  wildness  about 
it  wliich  was  rather  terrible  than  soot  lung.  And 
he  himself  had  yet  the  grace  to  feel  that  he  was  no 
fit  companion  for  his  daughter.  He  was  rarely  with 
her,  and  though  nunuTous  friends  at  lliohmond 
and  in  the  neighborhood  never  ceased  to  urge  her 
to  visit  them,  and  always  received  her  witli  a  sort 
of  compassionate  tenderness  of  manner,  yet  their 
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kindness  only  wounded  and  embarrassed  hor.  For 
Virginia  Cartwright  was  sfUKitively  proud,  and 
proud  even  ot'  ber  dinreputable  parent.  So  tbu 
poor  young  Ixuly  lived  in  grent  seoluaioo  at  Glwi- 
oak,  of  wbii-b  she  was  undisputed  mistrMfl;  and 
wbens  by  b^r  care  and  good  sense,  site  oontriTed 
to  prevent  tbe  property  front  altogether  going  to 
tbo  do<rs. 


C'UAPTEU   XI. 

One  allcmoon  in  Januarj-  (a  bright,  clear,  frot^ty 
afternoon,  when  the  ioe  was  white  on  the  James 
River)  Miss  Cartwright  orderetl  ber  pony  cairiage 
and  drove  herself  over  to  Richmond.  It  was  just 
six  years  since  the  date  of  John  Ackland's  visit  to 
Glenoak,  and  Miss  Cartwright  was  just  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Any  one  who  saw  her  as  she  dmve 
into  .Richmond  that  afternoon,  with  the  glow  in  her 
dark  Southern  cheek  heightened  by  the  healthy 
cold,  would  have  admitted  that  Virginia  Cartwright 
had  nobly  fulfilled  John  Ackland's  prophecies  of 
her  future  beauty.  People  turned  in  tbe  street  to 
admire  her  as  she  passed.  After  visiting  various 
stores  where  IVIiss  Cartwright  niade  various  little 
purchases,  the  pony  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  D'Oiley,  the  watchmaker,  and  Miss  Cart- 
wright, alighting,  left  her  watch  with  one  of  the 
shopmen  to  be  cleanetl  and  rejaiired,  and  returned 
to  her  by  the  postman  as  s(x)n  as  possible.  Just 
as  she  was  leaving  the  shop  Mr.  D'Oiley  entered 
it  fifom  bis  back  parlor. 

"  That  is  a  very  valuable  chronometer  of  yours, 
miss,"  said  Mr.  D'Oiley,  taking  up  tbe  watch  and 
examining  it.  "  Not  American  make.  No.  I 
never  saw  but  one  watch  like  this  in  my  life. 
May  I  ask,  miss,  where  you  purchased  it  ?  " 

"  1  did  not  purchase  it,"  said  Virginia.  "  It  was 
a  girt,  and  I  value  it  highly.  Pray  be  careful  of  it, 
an«i  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can."  So  say- 
ing, she  left  the  shop. 

Mr.  D'Oiley  screwed  his  microscope  into  his  eye, 
opened  Miss  Cartwright's  chronometer,  and  probed 
and  examined  it.  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  triumph- 
ant intelligeuce  illumined  Mr.  D'Oiley's  features. 
Taking  tbe  watch  with  him,  he  withdrew  into  the 
back  j)arlor,  and,  carefully  closing  tlie  door,  took 
down  trom  tlie  shell' several  volumes  of  old  ledgers, 
which  he  examined  carefully.  At  last  Mr.  D'Oiley 
found  what  be  was  looking  for.  "  The  Lord,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  D'Oiley,  "  the  Lortl  has  delivered 
Pliilip  Cartwright  into  mine  band  !  " 

Atier  nearly  an  hour's  secret  considtation  with 
the  wife  of  bis  bosom,  Mr.  D'Oiley  then  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Dr.  Simpson,  where  be  sought  and 
obtained  an  inter>'iew  with  that  gentleman. 

"  Dear  me !  "  said  Dr.  Simpson.  "  What  is  tbe 
matter  Mr.  D'Oiley  ?    You  seem  quite  excited." 

"  I  am  excited,  sir.  This  is  a  mighty  serious 
matter,  Dr.  Simpson.  And  truly  the  ways  of  Prov- 
idence are  wonderftil.  Now,  look  at  this  watch. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  watch  like  it  before  ?  " 

"  jiot  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  /  never  did,  sir,  au«l  I  suppose  I  've  seen  as 
many  watches  as  any  man  in  these  United  States. 
Now,  you  follow  me.  Dr.  Simnstm.  And  keep  yoor 
eyes,  sir,  on  this  re-markable  watch  that  yon  see 
hen>  in  my  band.  Six  years  ago  that  Mr.  Ackland, 
who  was  vour  fellow-guest  at  (irlenoak,  called  at  my 
store,  and  asked  me  to  clean  this  remarkable  watch, 
and  set  it.  I  to<jk  particular  notice  of  this  remark- 
able watch,  becMise  k  is  a  most  re-markable  watch, 
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sir.  And  I  took  <lown  the  number  oi  it  in  my 
books.  I  said  to  ^ir.  Ackland,  when  I  handed  his 
watch  back  to  him,  '  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
watch,  sir.'  '  Well,  sir,'  says  he, '  it  is  a  remark- 
able watch,  but  it  loses  time,  sir.'  '  It  won't  lose 
time,  now,  sir,'  says  I ;  '  I  '11  warrant  that  watch  of 
^'ours  to  go  right  tor  six  years  now  that  I  've  fixed 
It  op,'  satd  L  Well,  sir,  and  the  watch  has  «mm 
ri;^  fer  six  years.  It's  just  six  years  aad  six 
montlis.  Dr.  Simpson,  sir,  since  Mr.  Ackland  got 
this  watch  fixed  up  by  me,  and  took  it  with  him  to 
Gleuoak.  And  it  's  not  six  hours  since  Miss  Cart- 
wright called  at  my  »bort,  and  brought  me  this  very 
re-markable  watch  to  fix  up  again." 

*'  God  bless  my  soul !  "  cried  Dr.  Simpson. 

"  You  may  well  say  that,  Dr.  Simpson,  sir," 
responded  Mr.  D'Oiley.  "  I  said  to  Miss  Cart- 
wright, '  May  I  make  so  bold,  miss,  as  to  ask  where 
you  happened  to  purcha$e  this  wat^  of  yours  ? ' 
'  Did  n't  purchase  it,'  says  she, '  it  was  a  gift,'  and 
off  she  goes." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  —  " 

"  I  do  mean  to  say  it,  sir.  I  mean  to  say  that  I 
don't  believe  Mr.  Ackland  woold  have  given  tliis 
very  valuable  chronometer  to  Virginia  Cartwright, 
who  was  a  mere  chit  when  Mr.  A.  was  at  Glenoak. 
I  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  I  do  believe,  and  always 
hace  believed,  and  always  wiU  believe,  that  mr. 
Ackland  was  foully  murdered." 

"  Hush,  hush  I  "  exclaimed  the  doctor :  "  yon 
have  no  right  to  say  that,  Mr.  D'Oiley." 

"But  I  do  say  it,  sir,"  continued  the  watdfr* 
maker,  energetically, "  I  do  say  it,  —  to  you,  at  least, 
ftr.  Simps(»i,  sir.  Far  I  know  that  if  you  don't  say 
it  to<:),  sir,  you  Ihlnl:  it.  And  I  know>that  Miss 
Sunpson  tiiinks  it.  And  I  say  more,  sir.  I  say 
that  the  man  who  gave  this  watch  to  Virginia  Cart- 
wright was  a  robber,  as  well  as  a  murderer,. 
Tliat  's  what  /  say,  sir.'* 

"  But  you  muy!tn't  say  it,"  said  the  doctor,  "  not 
in>less  you  are  prepared  to  —  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  D'Oiley,  "  I  am  prepared  to 
place  this  watch  in  the  hands  of  justice." 

"  But  yoa  have  no  right  to  do  .vnything  of  the 
kind.  Justice  will  of  course  restore  it  to  its  present 
legal  owner.  Miss  Cartwright.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  D'Oiley,  that  this  is  a  very  delicate  matter,  in 
which  any  imprudence  may  easily  bring  you  to  trou- 
ble. Will  you  leave  tbe  watch  —  at  least  ibr  a  few 
days  —  in  my  hands '?  Miss  Cartwright  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  her  possession 
of  it.  I  will  promise  to  see  her  immediately,  and,  if 
necessai'v,  her  fiitlier  also.     AVhat  do  you  say  ?  " 

Mr.  i)'Oiley  would  not  consent  to  relinquish 
possession  of  the  watch,  wliich,  as  he  again  de- 
clan'd,  "■  the  Lord  had  delivered  into  bis  hands," 
but  he  reluctantly  agreed  to  take  no  further  steps 
in  the  matter  imtil  Dr.  Simpson  had  seen  Miss 
Cartwright.  The  doctor  went  to  Glenoak  next 
day  and  did  see  Miss  Cartwright :  from  whom  he 
learned  tliat  she  had  received  the  watch  from  her 
father  as  a  birthday  girt,  on  the  occasion  of  her  last 
birthday  a  year  ago. 

Where  was  her  fatlier?  In  Maysville,  she  be- 
lieved. But  it  was  nearly  a  month  siuce  she  had 
he:ird  from  him.  To  Maysville  went  the  doctor, 
and  the  first  man  he  met  at  the  bar  of  the  Mays- 
villc  hotel  was  Pliilip  Cartwright.  Cart\vright  was 
furious  when  he  learned  the  object  of  the  doctor's 
visit.  *•  Of  course,"  he  said,  "the  watch  hail  be- 
longed to  his  poor  friend  John  Ackland,  who  had 
given  it  to  him  as  a  parting  gifl,  the  very  daf  on 
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wliich  he  left  filenoak.  And  tell  that  scoundrel, 
D'Oilcv,"  he  added,  "  that  if  he  don't  immediately 
rostore'itto  my  daughter,  I  '11  arrest  him  lor  a  thief." 

That  fjeiitleman,  however,  was  neither  disconcert- 
ed nor  despondent. 

"  It  is  my  conviction,  sir,"  said  he,  "  it  has  long 
been  my  conviction,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  guided  by 
the  finger  of  Providence  to  unravel  this  great  mys- 
tery, and  bring  detection  home  to  as  black  a  crimi- 
nal as  ever  burdened  (iod's  earth,  sir.  And  since 
you  tell  me,  Dr.  Simpson,  sir,  that  I  have  no  help 
for  it  but  to  restore  this  watch  to  its  unrightful  own- 
er, I  shall  take  it  back  to  Glenoak,  and  place  it  in 
Miss  Cartwright's  hands,  myself." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Miss  Cartwright  thanked  the  watchmaker  for 
taking  so  much  care  of  her  watch,  and  bringing  it 
back  to  her  with  his  own  hands.  She  begged  that 
he  would  take  some  refreshment  before  leaving 
Gleiioak,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  he  pleased. 
The  weather  was  not  very  inviting ;  but  if  he  liked 
to  ride  or  walk  in  the  plantation,  Mr.  Spinks,  the 
overseer,  would  show  him  over  it. 

Mr.  D'Oiley  thanked  Miss  Cartwright  for  her 
kind  condescension  to  "  a  poor  overworked  son  of 
the  busy  city,  miss."  He  was  not  much  of  an 
e(iuestrian,  and  Mr.  Cartwright's  steeds  had  the 
reputation  of  being  dangerous  to  bad  riders,  like 
himself.  But  tliere  was  nothing  he  liked  so  much 
as  a  good  country  walk  on  a  fine  frosty  day ;  and, 
with  Miss  Cartwright's  kind  permission,  he  would 
gladl\'  take  a  stroll  about  these  beautiful  premises 
before  rettpTiing  to  town. 

The  first  thing  that  roused  Mr.  D'Oiley's  curios- 
ity, when  he  commenced  his  stroll  about  the  beau- 
tiful premises,  was  the  sluieking  of  a  miserable  old 
negro,  who  was  wailing  under  the  lash. 

"  What  is  the  man's  fault  ?  "  he  inquired  of  the 
ovcrse:;?,  who  was  standing  by,  to  see  that  punish- 
ment was  thoroughlv  inflicted. 

"  Man,  you  call  Iiim,  do  you  ?  "  responded  Mr. 
Spinks.  "  I  call  him,  sir,  a  darned  pig-headed  brute. 
We  can't,  none  of  us,  get  him  to  take  that  load  of 
ice  into  the  ice-house,  and  it 's  spoiling." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Mr.  D'Oiley,  "  the  load  seems 
a  heavy  one,  and  he  don't  look  good  for  much." 

"  (iood  lor  much  ?     He  ain't  good  for  anything." 

"  Why  won't  you  take  tlie  ice.  Sambo  ?  "  asked 
the  watchmaker. 

"  I  ain't  Sambo,"  said  the  negro,  sullenly  and 
cowerinw  ;  "  I  'm  Ned,  old  Uncle  Ned." 

"  Well,  why  won't  you  do  as  you  're  told.  Uncle 
Ned  ?  " 

"  'Cause  poor  old  Ned  he  no  dare,  massa.  Old 
Ned  he  no  like  Bogie  in  de  ice-house.  Bogie,  he 
worse  nor  massa  by  ni^ht,  and  masfa  he  worse  nor 
Bogie  bv  dav.  Poor  Uncle  Ned,  he  berry  bad  time 
of  it." 

Mr.  D'Oiley  had  another  illumination. 

"  Well  now,  you  look  here,  Mr.  Spinks.  Reck- 
on 1  'd  like  to  buy  that  nigger  o'  you,  sir.  He  ain't 
worth  much,  you  know." 

"  Well,  sir,  he  ain't  bright.  That 's  a  fact.  But 
there  'b  a  deal  o'  field  work  in  him  yet.  And  he 
was  raised  on  the  plantation,  vou  see,  and  knows  it 
well." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  "  said  the  watchmaker,  as  though 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  it.  "  Knows  it  well, 
dors  he  ?  Say  a  hundred  dollars  for  him,  Mr. 
Spinks  ?  " 


"  Not  two  hundred,  sir." 

*•  Name  your  figure,  sir." 

"  Not  less  than  a  thousand,  !Mr.  D'Oiley.  I  as- 
sure yon,  sir,  Mr.  Cartwright  would  n't  hear  of  it. 
He 's  uncommon  Ibnd  of  this  nigger.  lie  *5  quite  a 
partiality  for  this  nigger  has  Mr.  Cartwri";lit,  sir." 

"  Did  you  say  a  thousand,  Mr.  Spinks  ?  " 

"  I  did',  sir." 

"  Split  the  difference,  Mr.  Spinks.  Make  it  five 
hundred,  sir." 

"  Done,  sir." 

"  Done  with  you,  sir,"  returned  the  watchmaker ; 
"  and  if  you  '11  take  my  check  for  it,  I  '11  carry 
him  back  in  my  buggy.  Nothing  like  settling 
things  at  once." 

"  Take  your  note  of  hand  for  a  million,  sir,"  re- 
sponded the  overseer,  delighted  to  have  sold  a 
broken-down  nigger  so  advantageously,  at  double 
the  market  price. 

That  very  night  the  owner  of  Glenoak  returned 
unexpectedly  to  his  ancestral  mansion.  His  first 
act  was  to  send  for  Mr. 'Spinks.  "I  want  to  see 
Uncle  Ned,  Mr.  Spinks.  Send  tlie  brute  up  imme- 
diately." 

"  Uncle  Ned  ?  Why,  Mr.  Cartwright,  I  've  just 
sold  him,  and  very  advantageously.  He's  not 
been  worth  his  keep  for  the  last  three  years." 

Words  cannot  describe  the  frantic  paroxysm  of 
wrath  into  wliich  Mr.  Cartwright  was  thrown  by 
this  announcement. 

"  But,  indeed,  Mr.  Cartwright,"  expostulated  the 
overseer,  "  I  thought  that,  in  your  interest,  when  I 
found  Mr.  D'Oiley  willing  to  give  five  hundred  —  " 

"  You  sold  him  to  D'Oiley  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  this  afternoon." 

"  You  villain  !  "  howled  Cartwright,  springing 
at  the  throat  of  the  overseer.  But  his  humor  sud- 
denly changed.  "  Never  mind,  now,"  he  growled, 
flinging  the  overseer  against  the  wall,  "  the  mis- 
chiefs done  now.  Order  round  the  wagon  and 
team  this  moment,  and  bring  me  all  the  money 
you  have  in  the  house,  and  then  get  out  of  my 
sight." 

Mr.  Cartwright  strode  up  stairs,  and  entered  his 
daughter's  room.  "  Virgy,"  he  said,  with  a  dim 
eye  and  husky  voice,  "  I  'm  going  away,  —  I  'm  go- 
ing at  once,  and  I  'm  going  far,  far,  far.  If  you 
stay  at  Glenoak,  Virgj',  maybe  we  sha'n't  meet 
again ;  anyhow,  not  for  a  long,  long  while.  If 
you  '11  come  with  me  Ave  '11  never  part,  my  girl ; 
but  the  way  's  a  lon^  one,  and  the  future  's  dark  as 
night,  and  there 's  danger  behind  us.  What  will 
jou  do,  Virgy  ?  " 

"  O  father,  father !  "  cried  the  frightened  girl, 
"  how  can  you  ask  ?     T  will  never  leave  you  !  " 

'lliat  night,  Philip  Cartwright  and  his  daughter 
left  Glenoak,  never  to  return. 


CHAPTER   XUI. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  Cilenoak  had  been 
deserted  bv  its  OAvners  that  the  much-injured  Mr. 
Spinks,  whilst  debating  with  liimself  tlie  knotty 
question  whether  it  were  best  to  retain  his  situa- 
tion, in  the  hojje  of  further  plunder,  or  to  throw  it 
un  in  vindication  of  his  outraged  dignity,  was  un- 

fileasantly  surprised  by  a  second  visit  from  Mr. 
)'Oiley,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Simpson,  Judge  Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Inspector  Tanin,  and  half  a  dozen  consta- 
bles. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Spinks,"  said  Inspector  Tanin, "  you  '11 
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be  good  enough,  if  you  please,  sir,  to  get  all  hands 
on,  to  remove  the  ice  out  of  tliat  there  ice-house  of 
yours.  I  have  a  search-warrant,  sir,  to  search 
these  premises.  And  do  you  know  what  tliis  is, 
Mr.  Spinks  ?  It 's  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Philip  S.  Cartwright,  whensoever  and  wheresoever 
he  can  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States." 

"  On  what  charge  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Spinks. 

"  Murder,"  replied  tlie  inspector,  laconically. 

Mr.  Spinks  was  persuaded.  Mr.  Cartwright's 
slaves  were  ordered  to  open  Mr.  Cartwright's  ice- 
house and  remove  the  ice. 

Be  it  known  to  the  reader  that  every  country- 
house  in  America  is  provided  with  an  excellent  ice- 
house of  the  simplest  and  most  practical  kind.  It 
consists  of  a  deep  excavation  in  the  earth,  r.>ofed 
over  witli  a  pointed  thatch.  These  ice-houses  are 
always  well  filled  in  the  winter,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
quite  emj)tied  during  the  summer.  It  was  long 
past  dark  before  the  men  at  work  in  the  ice-house 
at  Glenoak  had  removed  all  the  loose  ice  Irom  the 
pit.  The  lower  layers  were  frozen  as  hard  as  gran- 
ite, and  could  only  be  broken  up  by  the  pickaxe : 
so  that  the  work  went  on  slowly  by  torchlight.  At 
last  ^Ir.  Inspector,  who  had  descended  into  the  pit 
to  superintend  tliis  final  operation,  called  to  those 
above  for  a  stout  rope.  The  rope  was  not  immedi- 
ately forthcoming ;  and  when  the  submissive  Spinks 
(who  had  been  despatched  to  get  one  from  the  cart- 
house)  returned  with  it  in  his  hand  the  excitement 
of  the  spectators  was  intense.  Uncle  Ned,  at  his 
most  urgent  request,  had  been  exempted  from  the 
ordeal  of  this  expedition  to  Glenoak. 

"  Now  pull  I  "  cried  Mr.  Inspector  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit,  "  and  pull  gently." 

Tlie  roj)e  came  up  heavily.  No  wonder.  There 
was  a  dead  body  fastened  to  tlie  end  of  it.  That 
dead  body  was  the  body  of  John  Ackland.  All 
present  who  had  ever  seen  John  Ackland  recog- 
nized it  at  once,  in  despite  of  the  lacerated  skull 
and  partially  mangled  features.  For  the  ice  had  so 
wonaerfully  i)i-eserved  the  hideous  secret  confided 
to  its  frozen  clasp,  that  the  murdered  man  looked 
as  Ireshly  dead  as  if  he  had  perished  only  an  hour 
ago. 

In  the  subsequent  search  of  Glenoak  a  copy  of 
John  Aekland's  letter  to  his  cousin  was  found  in 
Mr.  Cartwright's  desk.  He  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  destroying  it.  Doubtless  he  had  felt  that 
if  once  the  bodv  of  John  Ackland  were  discovered 
at  Glenoak,  it  little  mattered  what  else  was  discov- 
ered there.  And  when  he  learned  from  his  over- 
seer that  Uncle  Ned  had  been  sold  to  D'Oiley,  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  ruined  man,  and  that  his  para- 
mount concern  was  to  place  himself  as  quickly  as 
possible  bevond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

Mr.  D'Oi ley's  triumph  was  great.  He  had 
worked  hard  for  it.  Never  had  he  exercised  so 
much  ingenuity  and  patience  as  in  the  moral  manip- 
ulation whereby  he  had  finally  elicited  from  Uncle 
Ned  the  revelations  which  had  led  to  the  <liscovery. 

This  was  the  substance  of  them :  Philip  Cart- 
wright,  whilst  riding  with  his  unfortunate  guest 
throu";h  lus  own  plantation,  had  slackened  pace, 
and  falling  a  little  to  the  rear  of  his  companion's 
horse,  deliberately  shot  John  Ackland  through  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  wounded  gentleman  imme- 
diately fell  from  his  saddle.  Cartwright  quietly 
alighted,  and  finding  that  there  was  still  a  faint  flut- 
ter of  life  left  in  his  victim,  beat  him  alwut  the  head 
ill  he  beat  the  life  out  of  him  with  the  butt-end  of 
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liis  gun.  He  then  carefully  examined  the  mare 
which  Mr.  Ackland  had  been  riding,  wiped  every 
trace  of  blood  from  the  saddle,  turned  it,  and  with  a 
sharp  cut  of  his  whip  started  the  beast  into  a  gal- 
lop, in  a  direction  away  from  the  house.  Thus  left 
alone  with  the  dead  body,  his  next  care  was  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  All  this  happened  in  broad  daylight,  a 
good  hour  before  sundown.  Mr.  Cartwright's  own 
slaves  were  still  at  work  in  the  surroundinor  fields. 
They  must  have  heard  the  report  of  the  firearm ; 
they  might  possibly  have;  witnessed  the  fall  of  the 
victim.  But  what  of  that?  They  were  slaves. 
Philip  Cartwright  well  knew  that  in  no  American 
court  of  justice  could  a  white  man  be  convicted  of 
crime  on  the  evidence  of  a  man  of  color.  He  knew 
that  none  of  his  slaves  cfould  give  evidence  against 
him,  even  if  they  had  witnessed  every  particular  of 
his  crime.  He  tied  his  own  horse  to  a  tree,  and 
walked  leisurely  to  the  gate  of  the  field.  Leaning 
over  it  he  perceived  some  of  his  own  negroes  at 
work  in  the  adjoining  ground ;  amongst  them  an 
old  negro,  whom  he  knew  by  experience  that  he 
could  intimidate  and  cow,  more  easily  even  than  the 
others.  He  beckoned  this  slave  to  him,  and  said 
coolly,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  annotincemcnt 
in  the  world,  "  I  have  just  shot  a  man  down ;  you 
must  come  along,  Uncle  Ned,  and  help  me  to  can-y 
the  body  into  the  ice-house."  It  was  late  in  the 
summer  season  and  the  ice-house  at  Glenoak  was 
nearly  empty.  Quite  empty  it  never  was.  With 
some  difficuliy  Cartwright  and  the  slave  removed 
the  upper  layer  of  ice,  and  buried  the  body  under- 
neatli  it.  "  And  now  look  ye  here,"  said  Cart- 
wright, "  if  ever  you  utter  to  a  human  being  about 
what 's  in  that  ice-house,  or  what  I  've  told  you,  or 
what  you  've  just  been  doing,  I  '11  flay  you  alive  and 
roast  you  afterwards.  All  the  same  I  won't  have 
any  talking,  or  hinting,  or  winking.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  If  you  don't  teach  your  eyes  to  Ibrget  what 
they  've  seen,  I  '11  gouge  'em  out.  If  you  don't  teach 
your  ears  to  forget  what  they  've  heard,  I  '11  cut  'em 
oflT.  If  you  don't  teach  your  tongue  to  be  silent,  I  '11 
tear  it  out  by  the  roots.  So  now  you  know  what  I 
mean.  Get  along  with  you."  Before  burying  John 
Aekland's  body,  however,  the  murderer  had  rifled 
the  dead  man,  and  repossessed  himself  of  the  forged 
notes  which  John  Ackland  (as  Cartwright  well 
knew)  carried  in  the  belt  lent  to  him  bv  Cartwright 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  Unluckily  for  Mr. 
Cartwright,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  operation 
his  eye  was  tempted  by  what  Mr.  D'Oiley  had 
called  "  that  very  re-markable  watch,  su',"  and  he 
hastily  thrust  John  Aekland's  chronometer  into  his 
own  pocket.  But  for  this  superfluous  felony,  in  all 
human  probability  Philip  Cartwright  would  have 
carried  safely  with  him  to  his  own  grave  the  secret 
of  his  great  crime. 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  present  writer 
of  the  Virginian  gentleman  from  Avhom  he  received 
the  details  of  this  strange  story  was,  *'  How  did 
Philip  CartNvright  die  ?  " 

'•  Well,  you  see  the  law  could  n't  reach  him  in 
Texas,  which  was  n't  then  annexed.  But  John 
Aekland's  cousin,  and  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
North,  and  some  of  us  down  here  in  Virginia, 
constituted  themselves  a  committee  of  vengeance. 
They  were  sworn  to  have  Philip  Cartwright's  life, 
but  to  have  it  according  to  law.  Tliey  found  him  in 
Texas,  not  far  over  tlie  border,  where  he  had  set 
up  a  faro  bank ;  and  they  disguised  themselves, 
and  they  frequented  the  bank,  and  they  played 
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against  him,  and  betted  with  hiiu,  till  one  night 
tliey  succeeded  in  tempting  him  over  the  border,  on 
the'cliauce  of  plucking  a  tat  pigi-on  there  :  but  the 
ofiic-ers  of  justice  were  waiting  tor  him  there;  and, 
by  gad,  sir,  we  arrested  hiui,  and  tried  him  all 
square,  and  hanged  him  hard." 

"  And  his  daughter  ?  " 

'•  Poor  girl,  she  did  n't  long  survive  her  joumev 
to  Texas,  and  the  rou^h  life  she  had  of  it  there,  it 
was  better  for  her.  She  was  spared  the  knowledge 
of  her  father's  guilt,  and  tlie  humiliation  of  Ms 
death,  and  she  loved  the  blackguard  to  the  last." 
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LITTLE  MISS  DEANE. 
I.. 

Belfield  Square,  "  our  square  "  as  wc  its  in- 
habitants were  accustomed  to  call  it,  is  a  suburban 
square  on  the  outskirts  of  the  noise  and  traffic  of 
the  great  city ;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  country. 
The  fields  about  it  are  mostly  brickfields,  the  streets 
which  open  into  it  are  paved  London  streets,  and 
the  quiet  which  pervades  it  is  not  the  murmuring 
peacefulness  of  a  country  lane,  but  rather  the  still- 
ness of  a  highwa)-,  where  only  those  sit  down  to  rest 
who  are  too  tired  to  go  farther.  We  are  most  of 
us  middle-aged  people ;  we  have  for  the  most  part 
done  with  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  life  ;  in  our 
own  square  we  find  shut  in  our  greatest  interests 
and  our  closest  ties.  We  pass  out  of  it  on  our  little 
missions  of  charity  and  kindness;  but  as  for  our 
social  pleasures,  they  are  chieflv  such  as  spring 
from  intercourse  auiongst  ourselves ;  there  is  a 
slender,  invisible  chain  running  round  the  square 
which  connects  us  with  each  other,  and  the  links 
are  rarely  broken. 

The  houses  ai*e  generally  inhabited  by  portions  or 
remnants  of  families.  There  is  a  brother  and  sister 
in  No.  1,  and  an  old  lady  next  door.  There  are 
two  maiden  sisters  in  No.  5,  and  a  widow  with  a 
little  la  r.e  boy  in  No.  7,  There  are  two  brothers, 
who  in  a  quiet  way  carry  on  solicitors'  business, 
in  No.  10 ;  and  there  is  a  doctor  at  the  corner. 
Tlien  in  the  big  house  in  the  middle  of  the  scjuare 
old  Mr.  Deane  has  Uved  for  the  last  twenty  years  : 
only  one  or  two  people  can  remember  when  he  first 
came  to  live  there.  The  big  house  must  have  been 
there  long  before  the  square  was  built,  for  it  is  an 
old  house,  much  older  than  those  whicli  have 
spnmjj  up  around  it.  It  has  a  large  walled  garden 
behind  it,  where  apricots  and  -peaches  ripen  in  the 
autumn,  and  where  cliildren  might  have  hedged 
round  their  little  gardens  and  worn  the  grass  with 
their  aimless  pattering  feet,  and  young  jieople  might 
have  read  and  worked  and  played  croquet  through 
the  summer  afternoons,  in  spite  of  the  London 
smoke  which  is  drifted  overhead.  But  as  it  chanced, 
then.'  Avere  no  little  children  to  jnck  the  daisies,  and 
there  were  no  young  })eople  to  wander  ^.bout  the 
walks  in  the  summer  twilight. 

People  had  often  wondered  why  Mr.  Deane  lived 
alone  in  his  big  house,  keeping  his  riches,  and  com- 
forts, and  feelings  to  himself;  we  sociable  people 
pitied  him  for  the  solitary  state  in  which  he  lived  ; 
and  if  he  would  have  allowed  us  we  should  have 
been  very  ready  to  welcome  him  to  our  firesides, 
though  he  was  rather  an  alarming  person  in  some 
respects.  He  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  I 
believe ;  a  tall,  thin,  stately  man,  with  overwhelm- 
ingly poUte  manners.  The  expression  of  his  mouth 
was  somewhat  severe  and  cynical,  his  cold  blue 
eyes  were  piercing  and  relentless ;  and  moreoTer, 


beneath  his  polished  exterior  there  were  sometimes 
startling  Hashes  of  nervous  excitement  and  iriita- 
tion.  Some  people  who  were  romantic  enough  to 
like  a  little  mysttTv  used  to  declare  that  it  was 
plain  he  had  something  upon  his  cons^nce,  but, 
lor  my  part,  I  liked  the  old  gentleman.  He  gener- 
ally made  his  way  up  to  me  when  we  happened  to 
meet  in  society ;  he  could  be  agreeable  when  he 
chose :  and  I  think  he  liked  me. 

I  was  then  no  longer  young;  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  tliat  I  ever  had  been  young.  Mine  had  been 
a  hard,  struggling  life ;  I  had  never  had  time  tor 
the  pleasant  troubles  and  uncertain  hopes  which 
hang  around  the  youth  of  most  girls.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  difierent  if  I  had  been  particularly 
clever  or  beautiful ;  but  my  practical  difficulties  had 
occupied  my  whole  thoughts  at  a  time  when  I  should 
have  been  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  as  to  beauty, 
no  one  ever  paid  me  a  higher  compliment  than 
when  my  old  nurse  consoled  me  by  the  assurance 
that  I  was  "  very  passable."  I  dare  say  she  was 
right ;  ibr  certainly  I  passed  through  hie  without 
attracting  much  observation. 

Aiter  my  parents'  death  I  took  a  small  liouse,  one 
of  the  smallest,  in  Belfield  Square.  When  that 
Uttle  house  is  once  more  to  be  let  or  sold  I  shall 
have  dropped  out  of  life  altogether.  Once  only 
have  I  left  it  since  I  first  came  to  live  here,  —  once 
tor  a  yeai- ;  but  it  was  an  eventful  year  in  my  quite 
life,  and  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  it  stands  out  as  a 
distinct  jjortion  of  my  existence. 

How  well  I  remember  my  surprise  when  I  re- 
ceived Mr.  Deane's  letter.  I  remember  every  word 
of  it,  —  the  old-fashioned  phrases  and  the  stiff, 
cramped  handwTitinw.  A  brother  of  his  had  died 
in  very  distressed  circumstances,  leaving  an  only 
daughter.  Her  other  relations  were  too  poor  to 
bring  her  ujt  in  a  befitting  manner,  and  he  proposed 
to  take  this  charge  upon  himself.  Would  I  lend 
my  valuable  assistance  ? 

The  offer  was  couched  in  the  most  delicate  and 
ambiguous  words,  but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he 
proposed  to  engage  me  at  a  fixed  and  most  liberal 
salary  as  resident  governess  or  companion  to  this 
young  lady.  Well,  I  pondered  it  long,  and  finally 
I  accepted  the  offer.  I  was  somewhat  weary  of 
my  solitude  ;  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  something  new; 
it  was  November,  the  weather  was  dull,  and  I  was 
dull ;  and  finally,  I  had  a  friendly  wish  to  be  of 
service  to  Mr.  Deane.  Looking  back  upon  it,  I 
can  hardly  tell  what  determined  me,  but  I  was  de- 
termined, and  I  closed  with  the  offer. 

I  confess  that  when  I  went  to  establish  myself  in 
my  new  home  my  heart  failed  njc  a  little.  I  felt  as 
if  the  servants  despised  me,  and  knew  that  I  was 
only  Miss  Ford  from  the  little  house  over  tlie  way. 
Mr.  Deane  was  alarming,  with  his  courteous  wel- 
come and  formal  hope  that  I  would  make  myself  at 
home.  I  felt  as  if  he,  too,  knew  that  it  was  an  un- 
wonted luxury  to  find  a  fire  blazing  in  my  bedroom, 
and  I  cowered  over  it,  feeling  shy  and  miserable, 
and  glad  to  turn  from  the  reflection  of  my  own 
scared  face  in  the  large  pier-glasses. 

As  I  glided  softly  down  the  stairs  I  thought 
somewhat  compassionately  of  my  future  charge. 
How  strange  it  would  seem  to  her,  entering  upon  a 
new  life  in  the  constrained  atmosphere  of  that 
house,  which  seemed  as  if  it  never  could  have 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  children's  feet.  But  upon 
the  other  hand,  she  would  be  at  once  placed  in  a 
higher  ix>8ition ;  Mr.  Deane  would  of  course  make 
her  an  neiress,  and  coming  from  the  painful  strug- 
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glcs  of  a  i)Overty-8tricken  home,  it  mij;;ht  well  be 
that  the  elevation  would  dazzle  her  for  a  time.  I 
thought  it  all  over  as  I  sat  uixjn  an  ottoman  in  the 
middle  of  the  large,  formally  furnished  drawing- 
room,  awaiting  her  arrival. 

There  was  a  sharp  rinfr,  a  bustle  in  the  hall,  then 
the  door  opened  and  little  Miss  Deane  stood  Ix'fore 
me.  She  looked  about  sixteen,  and  was  small  of 
her  age.  Her  features  were  regular  and  delicate, 
her  eyebrows  arched  and  clearly  defined,  her  com- 
plexion perfectly  colorless,  her  expression  very 
grave.  I  had  looked  for  :i  little  shrinking  from  the 
new  scene,  and  for  some  natural  dittidence  at  a  first 
meeting  with  strangers ;  but  she  came  forward  at 
once,  apparently  without  the  least  shyness,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  me,  not  cordially,  but  with 
instinctive  courtesy. 

♦'  You  must  be  cold  and  tired,"  I  said  rather  ner- 
vously, for  her  composure  made  me  feel  a  little  shy. 
"  Won't  you  come  to  the  fire,  and  will  you  have 
some  tea  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  But  if  you  please  I  should  like 
to  go  to  my  own  room." 

There  was  composure  in  her  manner,  but  the 
voice  that  answered  me  was  verj-  sweet  and  child- 
like, and  now,  when  she  lilted  her  deep  brown  eyes 
to  mine,  I  be^an  to  feel  drawn  towards  her.  bhe 
bad  taken  on  her  hat,  and  the  soft  wavy  locks  of 
dark  hair  which  clustered  low  over  her  forehead 
shadowed  the  somewhat  too  eeveire  outlines  of  her 
face. 

Apparently  it  was  not  the  first  constraint  of  her 
arrival  which  made  her  words  so  few,  and  Jier  com- 
posure so  repelling.  With  her  uncle  she  was 
■  equafly  unembarrassed,  quiet,  and  undemonstrative ; 
fihe  was  very  grateful  to  him,  and  she  said  so ;  but 
whether  her  outward  calmness  proceeded  from  in- 
difference or  suppressed  excitement  I  could  not  tell. 
In  spite  of  her  cmldish  looks  it  was  impossible  to  ca- 
ress, and  equally  impossible  to  contradict  her.  She 
never  seemed  to  need  sympathy  or  encoiu^gement, 
and  yet  she  was  not  uncourteous  ;  she  was  simply 
gentle,  independent,  and  reserved.  I  thought  it  was 
best  to  let  time  do  its  work,  and  I  let  her  alone ; 
but  I  sometimes  wished  that  she  might  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  confide  in  me. 

One  day  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  Do  you  not 
feel  a  little  strange,  Laurctte,  in  this  big  house, 
alone  with  Mr.  Deane  and  me  ?  Are  you  never  a 
little  homesick  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Ford,"  she  said,  and  she  looked  up  with 
a  little  smile  ;  "  I  am  not  homesick,  because  1  know 
that  I  shall  go  home  some  day.  One  can  always 
wait,  you  know." 

*'  1  don't  quite  understand,"  I  said,  feeling  per- 
plexed as  to  the  meaning  of  her  words.  "  It  is  all 
changed  now.  Mr.  Deane  wants  you  to  live  with 
him  always.  Your  aunt  would  not  wish  to  take 
you  back,  away  from  all  that  you  have  here,  even 
if  you  should  wish  to  leave  Mr.  Deane,  which  is 
what  you  are  thinking  of,  I  supi)08e." 

"  I  shall  go  back  to  my  old  nome  some  day,"  she 
persisted.  But  then  she  turned  to  her  work,  and 
would  say  no  more. 

She  was  not  rcpellant  or  unconrteous,  and  vet  it 
seemed  impossible  to  know  more  about  her.  ^Vhat 
seemed  her  old  habits  were  kept  up  in  her  new 
circumstances.  Notliing  appear'.'d  to  dazzle  or  sui^ 
prise  her.  Day  after  day  she  sat  down  to  her  sew- 
ing, as  I  suppose  she  had  sat  down  to  it  in  her 
aunt's  little  parlor.  The  yanls  of  beaiitiful  em- 
broidery which   passed   through   her   little   hands 


were  beyond  anytliing  that  I  liad  ever  supposed  it 
to  be  possible  for  women's  hands  to  compass,  but 
she  never  seemed  tired.  After  a  time  I  bt^gan  to 
suspect  that  it  went  to  her  aunt :  it  was  finished, 
folded  up,  and  then  it  disappeared.  Possibly  she 
helped,  as  hitherto,  to  support  the  family  by  needle- 
work. Certainly  she  spent  very  little  upon  herself, 
though  her  uncle  behaved  most  liberally  to  her  in 
respect  of  pocket-money. 

It  is  true  her  wants  were  few.  Her  dress  was 
always  plain  and  simple,  bnt  somehow  it  suited  her 
slight,  childish  figure  better  than  gay,  bright  colors, 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  see  it  altered,  though,  as  a 
rule,  I  like  to  see  young  people  dress  like  young 
])eople.  As  to  her  reading,  it  was  confined  to  fairy 
tales  on  week-days  and  ner  Bible  on  Sundays : 
more  had  evidently  never  been  a  habit  with  her. 
Yet  she  did  not  seem  to  want  food  for  thought. 
Whilst  at  work  I  am  sure  her  mind  was  ever  busy, 
and  when  twilight  darkened  round  us,  she  would 
lay  her  work  aside,  and  creeping  to  the  window, 
curl  herself  up  on  the  window-seat  and  sit  there, 
looking  out  into  the  street,  as  the  darkness  deep- 
ened and  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  people 
passed  up  and  down ;  dreaming  her  own  thoughts, 
no  doubt,  and  seeing  her  own  visions. 

She  went  about  amongst  the  neighbors  with  me, 
and  they  all  made  a  great  deal  of  "  little  Miss 
Deane,"  as  she  was  always  called  in  the  Square ; 
but  she  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  admiration,  and 
she  did  not  really  get  on  with  them. 

Mr.  Deane  had  said  that  he  looked  upon  her  as 
a  daughter,  so  of  course  every  one  knew  that  she 
would  be  an  heiress,  and  perhaps  they  sought  her 
the  more  upon  that  account;  but  she  never  seemed 
to  see  it ;  only,  as  I  have  said  before,  she  did  not 
get  on  with  them.  It  astonished  and  vexed  me  a 
little. 

"  Why  do  you  not  talk  more,  Laurette  ?  "  I  said  ; 
"  you  will  make  people  think  you  proud.  Wliy  do 
you  not  make  more  friends  ?  don't  you  like  peo- 
ple?" 

"  I  like  you.  Miss  Ford,"  she  said ;  and,  unde- 
monstrative as  she  was,  the  simple  assertion  gi-ati- 
fied  me. 

By  degrees  she  told  me  more  of  her  former  life. 
She  talked  of  her  sickly,  patient  aunt,  of  the  strug- 
gles for  bread,  of  their  goodness  to  her.  But  some 
day  she  would  make  them  happy. 

"  You  mean  when  you  marry,  I  suppose  ?  You 
think  that  you  will  marr)-  and  he  rich  some  day  ?  " 
I  asked  curiously. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  and  let  her  work  fall 
suddenly. 


It  was  nearly  Christmas-time  when  a  new  ele- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  quiet  monotony  of 
our  life.  Mr.  Deane  had  been  looking  harassed 
for  some  time,  and  complaining  of  overwork.  At 
this  time  he  engaged  as  confidential  clerk  a  yoimg 
Canadian  who  had  just  come  to  England,  and 
applied  for  employment  at  Deane  &  Co.'s  firm  in 
the  City.  Mr.  Dtane  still  went  to  his  oflice  every 
day,  but  he  had  generally  business  to  transact  at 
home,  and  it  was  principally  to  assist  him  in  this 
that  Mr.  Charleton  was  engaired. 

I  heard  of  the  plan  with  placid  indiffercuQe,  lit- 
tle thinking  what  a  change  ne  was.  to  make  in  my 
little  Laurette's  destinv.  Yet  now,  as  I  think  of 
it,  I  remember  so  well  Iiis  first  arrival.  • 

llie  tall,  athletic  young  man,  standing  in  the  fire- 
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!i<lht,  with  nn  amused  smile  upon  his  face,  as  Lau- 
rette,  who  had  bcou  dreaming  as  usual,  curled  up 
in  the  window-seat,  came  forward,  pushing  aside 
tlie  curtain  and  looked  at  him,  opening  her  dark 
<>ves  wide  as  if  she  saw  the  realization  of  a  vision. 
\Vhat  a  pretty  picture  it  made !  As  she  stood  hesi- 
tating, with  one  hand  still  upon  the  curtain,  with 
lier  hair  clustering  round  her  forehead,  and  a  little 
Hush  of  surprise  upon  her  face,  she  looked  so  much 
younger  tlian  she  really  was  that  I  was  not  sur- 
l)rised  at  his  taking  her  for  a  child. 

"  Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?  "  he  said, 
still  smiling,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  and  then 
Laurette  stepped  forward  and  put  her  slender  little 
hand  in  his. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  it  was,  but  in  a  ver)-  short 
time  Charleton  came  to  be  quite  at  home  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Deane  placed  great  confidence  in  him, 
although  it  was  not  his  habit  to  lean  much  upon 
any  one  ;  indeed,  he  admitted  him  to  an  intimate 
footing  at  which  I  secretly  wondered,  more  especial- 
ly as  Charleton's  ])ersonal  demeanor  denoted  none 
of  tlie  caution  which  should  have  characterized 
Mr.  Deane's  confidential  clerk.  I  suppose  he  was 
discreet  about  business  affairs,  and  he  certainly 
must  have  shown  great  ability  thus  to  obtain  and 
retain  his  employer's  favor ;  but  his  manners  were 
singularly  free  and  open,  and  although  I  felt  the 
force  of  his  character,  it  was  veiled  under  so  light 
and  gay  an  exterior,  that  I  often  found  myself  won- 
dering how  his  opinions  came  to  be  so  formed,  and 
his  expression  of  them  so  decided. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  least  conceited  about 
liim.  He  was  certainly  handsome,  tall,  and  well 
made,  with  thick  tawny  hair  and  open  gray  eyes ;  but 
lam  sure  he  cared  nothing  for  his  good  looks;. there 
was  nothing  conscious  in  his  ways.  He  worked 
hard,  sometimes  at  the  office,  sometimes  in  the  study 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  he  did  his  business, 
as  he  did  everything  else,  heartily  and  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Deane  often  said  he  had  never  come  across  a 
clearer-headed  man,  and  he  grew  to  depend  upon 
him  more  and  more  (n-ery  day.  He  enjoyed  his 
conversation,  he  liked  his  free  good-humor,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  spend  his  evenings  with  us.  Lau- 
rette would  sit  a  little  in  the  background,  sewing 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  her  work-table,  and  now 
and  then  lift  her  eyes  lor  a  glance  at  her  uncle  and 
Charleton,  as  thev  sat  over  the  fire  discussing  and 
arguing  over  their  newspaper  and  the  questions  of 
the  day. 

Seeing  her  so  constantly  thrown  with  Charleton 
into  the  closeness  of  domestic  intercourse,  I  could  not 
help  weaving  a  little  romance  about  them.  But  I 
was  soon  sorry  that  I  had  allowed  myself  to  enter- 
tain such  an  idea,  for  I  saw  tliat  he  cared  nothing 
for  her,  looking  upon  her  simply  as  a  child  ;  and  I 
1i  :.ii  lo  fear  that  unconsciously  the  same  thought 
I  ;  ;iiung  up  in  Laurette's  mind.  Since  the  day 
wlieu  ^he  had  said,  "  I  like  you.  Miss  Ford,"  she 
had  drawn  much  closer  to  me  ;  her  love,  once  given, 
was  sure  not  to  be  withdrawn ;  and,  watctliing  her 
shy,  wistful  glances  at  Charleton,  I  began  to  fear  for 
her. 

It  was  Christmas-day.  Charleton  was  going  to 
some  friends  in  the  evening,  but  he  was  to  break- 
fast and  go  to  church  Avith  us.  Laurette  came 
down,  grave  as  usual,  but  nevertheless  with  a  holi- 
day brightness  about  her.  She  had  prepan^d  her 
presents,  —  a  purse  for  her  uncle  and  a  lx)ok  for 
itie,  and  she  had  a  child's  pleasure  in  her  little  siu> 
prises.     I  thought  it  was  pretty  to  sec  her  flush  of 


f)leasure  as  Mr.  Deane  kissed  her,  and  said  with 
ess  formality  than  usual,  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  you  here,  Laurette." 

"A  merrj-  Christmas,"  she  said  shyly,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Charleton.  He  smileJi  but  an- 
swered her  a  little  carelessly  I  thought,  as  he  re- 
tired behind  his  newspaper.  Then  she  went  round 
to  her  own  place.  Her  plate  Avas  filled  with  girts, 
but  she  did  not  touch  them.  She  sat  quite  still 
■with  her  hands  before  her,  looking  at  them  as  if  she 
could  hardly  believe  it.  Charleton  was  laughing 
behind  his  newspaper. 

'•  Are  they  for  me  ?  "  she  said  ver}'  softly. 

"  Of  course  they  are  for  you,  Laurette." 

"  I  did  not  think  that  any  one  would  give  me 
anything,"  she  said,  very  gently,  and  then  she 
slowly  opened  the  parcels.  There  was  a  watch 
and  chain  from  her  uncle ;  her  aunt  had  sent  her 
an  embroidered  liandkerchief,  and  1  had  given  her 
a  cop)-  of  the  "  Christian  Year." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Jean,"  she  said,  "  it  is  her  own 
work.  How  good  of  her !  "  and  then  she  thanked 
me  and  her  uncle  ;  but  there  was  still  another  little 
package  lying  upon  her  plate.  She  took  off  the 
wrapping,  and  disclosed  a  little  silver  Chinese  box, 
very  pretty  and  curiously  engraved.  It  was  fiill  of 
bonbons. 

"  How  pretty !  "  she  said,  smiling  with  pleasure. 
"  Who  can  have  given  me  this  ?  " 

I  had  guessed  of  course,  and  could  not  help 
glancing  at  Charleton. 

"I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  he  said  carelessly  as  he 
got  up  from  the  table,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 
Then  Laurette  got  up  also,  and  walked  away  to  the 
window.  I -thought  she  was  glad  to  hide  the  nAh  of 
color  to  her  face. 

Perhaps  it  was  officious  of  me,  but  I  had  grown 
so  fond  of  her  that  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  run- 
ning into  danger.  She  had  no  mother,  no  other 
friend  to  speak  a  word  to  her,  and  I  was  angry  with 
Charleton.  Perhaps  I  was  unreasonable  ;  liis  man- 
ner was  pleasant  and  kindly,  perhaps  even  a  little  pat- 
ronizing, and  of  course  he  could  not  help  being  ge- 
nial and  good-looking ;  but  then  Laui*ette  might  not 
understand  it  all  as  well  as  I  did.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  he  was  thrown  so  much  in  her  way ;  but 
I  did  feel  angry,  and  I  wished  he  had  kept  his  little 
box  to  himself. 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Deane  had  gone  to  his 
study,  and  Laurette  and  I  were  sitting  alone,  I 
thought  I  would  give  her  a  little  warning.  She  was 
bending  over  tlie  fire,  with  her  lips  just  parted  by 
a  smile  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  blaze,  and  I 
wondered  what  castles  she  was  building. 

I  don't  r[uite  know  how  1  did  it.  I  know  I  blun- 
dered, and  got  confused,  and  did  not  say  what  I 
meant  to  say ;  but  a}\  the  same  she  knew  Avhat  I 
meant. 

"  It  is  only  that  yon  have  no  mother,  you  know, 
Laurette,  and  very  likely,  I  dare  say,  I  am  quite 
MToiig ;  but  you  must  forgive  me." 

She  had  heard  imtil  then  in  passive  silence,  with 
her  head  bent  down  so  that  I  could  not  see  her 
face ;  but  now  she  looked  up  and  pushed  back  her 
hair  from  her  forehead  as  if  trA-ing  to  banish  some 
new  and  bewildering  dream. 

"  I  am  not  angry.  Miss  Ford,"  she  said  in  her 
usual  grave  and  childlike  tones,  "  because,  of 
course  you  could  not  know ;  and  if  I  tell  you,  you 
must  not  tell  my  uncle :  I  promised  not,  for  they 
said  he  would  not  like  it.  Miss  Ford,  I  am  en- 
gaged to  my  cousin,  Edward  Finley." 
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I  was  so  much  astonished  that  for  the  moment  I 
could  not  speak.  Then  I  made  my  answer  in  abrupt 
euibarrassnjent. 

"  You  don't,  you  can't  uu>an  it.  You  are  much 
too  vounjj.  And  now  everything  is  changed,  you 
artr  in  such  a  different  position,  1  am  sure  he  will 
not  like  it  himself." 

'•  I  do  not  know  what  rijjht  you  have  to  say  he 
would  not  like  it " ;  and  now  Laurette  looked  up 
and  spoke  a  little  indi;xnantly.  "  It  is  quite  certain, 
and  he  would  never  give  me  up." 

I  could  say  no  more,  and  subsided  into  silence. 
Edward  Finley  had  been  to  the  house  two  or  three 
times  to  see  his  cousin  and  brin;;  her  little  messages 
from  his  mother ;  but  the  possibility  of  an  attach- 
ment between  them  had  never  entered  my  mind. 
He  was  a  gentlemanlike  young  man,  rather  pleasing 
than  otherwise,  but  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  He 
conversed  very  properly;  he  seemed  to  be  fairly 
intelligent,  altogether  he  was  unobjectionable  ;  but 
the  idea  of  Laurette,  who  had  somehow  become  a 
little  heroine  in  my  eyes,  becoming  his  wife  was  al- 
together distasteful  to  mc. 

Of  course  I  could  not  betray  her  secret  to  her 
uncle;  but  I  did  feel  that  the  Finleys  were  not 
behaving  well  by  him.  Why  did  not  Ldward  come 
forward,  and  announce  his  intentions  like  a  man  ? 
He  might  naturally  be  afraid  of  offending  Mr. 
Deane,  and  bein^rejected,  or  perhaps  losing  Lau- 
rette's  fortune.  I*erhaps  he  was  waiting  until  her 
hold  upon  her  uncle  should  be  more  firmly  estab- 
lif^hed.  I  never  for  a  moment  Avronged  Laurette. 
She  was  quite  happy  in  the  simple-minded  hope 
that  she  should  one  day  bring  riches  to  the  house 
which  had  sheltered  her  desolate  cliildhood,  and  I 
knew  she  thought  of  no  wrong.  But  the  Finleys 
had  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  I  did  blame 
them  for  their  share  in  the  business. 

That  Laurette  would  be  true  to  her  cousin,  I  had 
no  doubt.  She  was  not  likely  to  be  shaken  when  once 
she  had  given  her  word,  so  I  set  my  mind  at  rest 
about  her  and  Charleton ;  indeed,  just  at  this  time 
I  was  much  more  occupied  with  Mr.  Deane  than 
with  them.  He  had  always,  as  I  have  before  said, 
been  subject  to  variations  of  temper,  but  lately  they 
had  grown  upon  him  to  an  extent  which  made  me 
very  uneasy.  Of  course  we  all  have  oiu:  ups  and 
downs,  and  it  is  natural  to  feel  our  cares  pressing  us 
from  time  to  time,  especially  as  we  get  on  in  life ; 
but  then  Mr.  Deane  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and 
he  had,  as  it  were,  no  personal  anxieties,  nor  was  he 
a  man  to  disturb  himself  about  other  peoi)le's.  I 
could  only  conclude  that  it  was  health  or  natural 
temperament ;  but  I  was  sorry  for  him  when  I  saw 
how  his  nervous  irritability  grew  upon  liim. 

Laurette  noticed  it  also,  and  in  her  pretty,  quiet 
way  did  much  to  allay  it.  She  had  grown  fond  of 
the  oltl  man,  and  he  watched  for  her  comings  and 
goings  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to  him  to  look  upon 
her. 

Tlie  days  were  lengthening,  Edward  Finley  had 
been  twice  to  the  house,  B'larch  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  crocuses  were  brightening  the  gardens, 
and  Charleton  was  more  with  us  than  ever.  He 
generally  came  in  in  the  evenings,  though  he  dined 
elsewhere  :  and  every  now  and  then  I  fancied  that 
he  too  had  cares.  He  was  less  gay.  more  silent  ami 
abstracted,  except  that  he  seemed  observant  of  Lau- 
rette when  she  chanced  to  be  in  the  rotim. 

One  lovely  spring  day  he  came  hurriedly  into  the 
drawing-room  when;  1  was  sitting  alone,  writing 
some  notes. 


•'  Where  is  little  Miss  Deane  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am 
going  into  the  country  on  business ;  she  will  like 
the  drive ;  we  shall  bi!  back  in  a  few  hours.  I  can 
tjike  her  with  me." 

"Indeed  you  cannot,"  I  said;  and  I  believe  I 
sjx)ke  rather  crossly.  I  am  one  of  those  people 
who  arc  apt  to  get  angry  when  they  are  startled, 
and  his  abrupt  entrance  had  discomposed  me,  and 
made  me  drop  my  ink  over  my  paper.  "  How  can 
you  propose  such  a  thing  ?  1  should  not  think  of 
allowing  her  to  go.  She  is  not  such  a  child  as  you 
seem  to  consider  her." 

"  What  nonsense  ! "  he  said,  coloring  and  looking 
annoyed.  "  But  if  that  is  all,  won't  vou  come  too? 
I  am  sure  you  will  like  it.  It  will  do  you  both 
good.  Come,  Miss  Ford,  I  know  you  will  be  glad 
to  get  out  of  London." 

His  manner  was  winning  and  cordial,  and  if 
there  Avas  cunning  in  it,  I  did  not  know  it ;  so  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  mollified,  and  we  three  set  off 
together  in  the  pony  carriage. 

Tlie  birds  were  singing  overhead,  tlie  hedges 
were  studded  with  primroses  and  violets,  tlie  soft 
west  wind  blew  gently  in  my  face  as  I  lay  back  in 
the  carriage,  and  I  suppose,  if  I  had  ever  been 
young,  it  would  have  carried  mc  back  to  tlie  days 
of  my  youth.  We  middle-aged  women  have  our 
own  spring-like  pleasure.  The  spring  which  speaks 
to  the  young  of  the  future  carries  us  back  to  the 
past.  iMany  hall-sad,  half-pleasant  memories  rose 
within  me  now.  I  thought  of  the  primroses  in  the 
glass  by  my  mother's  couch,  of  the  swing  under  the 
fir-trees  in  our  old  garden,  of  the  violets  by  my  lit- 
tle sister's  grave. 

Charleton  and  Laurette  had  wandered  away  into 
a  field  to  look  for  cowslips.  Suddenly  all  my  vis- 
ions vanished,  and  I  was  recalled  to  the  present 
by  Laurette's  voice,  not  low  and  sweet  as  usual, 
but  with  a  ring  of  passion  and  distress  in  it. 

"  No,  no,  I  will  not  listen  to  you,"  and  then  she 
came  quickly  up  to  the  carriage,  looking  pale  and 
indignant. 

Charleton  followed.  His  expression  was  earnest 
and  somewhat  perplexed,  as  she  shrank  from  him, 
turning  to  me,  half  hiding  her  face  a";ainst  me,  with 
the  gesture  of  a  shy,  wilful  child,  lie  waited  pa- 
tiently for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  he  said,  "  What 
do  you  mean,  Laurette  ?  do  you  not  intend  to  give 
me  an  answer  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  with  a  sharp,  low  cry,  and  I 
felt  that  she  trembled  as  she  said  it. 

"  Why  do  you  press  and  frighten  her  ?  "  I  said, 
laying  my  hand  upon  his  ann.  "  She  will  tell  you ; 
you  shall  be  told  afterwards,  but  not  now." 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  his  lace,  the  look  of  a 
man  who  is  unaccustomed  to  contradiction ;  but  he 
urged  her  no  longer.  He  gathered  up  the  reins, 
and,  seating  hin.self  in  the  carriage,  drove  us  home, 
talking  to  me  upon  trivial  subjects  in  his  ordinarj-, 
every-daA'  manner.  I  wondered  what  Laurette 
was  thinking  of  j  but  she  did  not  speak  again. 


\Mien  we  reached  the  house,  I  paused  a  moment 
in  the  hall,  and  then  followed  Laurette  up  stairs. 
I  was  disturbed  and  perplexed.  >Vliy  could  she 
not  have  given  him  his  answer  at  once  ?  what  did 
lier  agitation  mean  ?  Alas !  had  I  not  been  right  ? 
Was  not  Edward  Finley  standing  like  the  memorj' 
r)t  a  pledge  between  her  and  the  man  she  might 
have  chosen  ?  ^  , 

*•  Laurette,"  I  said,  coming  up  to  her  in  the  pas- 
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nagc.  Slie  had  her  hand  upon  the  handle  of  her 
door,  and  her  face  was  turned  away  from  me,  as 
she  answered  in  a  low  Toice,  "  You  will  tell  him, 
Miss  Ford." 

"  What  am  I  to  tell  hira  ?  "  I  asked  rather  cru- 
elly ;  but  I  did  not  understand  her,  and  I  longed  for 
some  assurance  that  my  fears  had  been  ground- 
less. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  opened  her  door,  and  I 
followed  her  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
sofa,  waiting  anxiously  whilst  she  walked  to  the 
dressing-table,  and  stood  before  the  glass  taking  off 
her  hat  and  smoothing  back  her  hair  as  if  all  wa?  as 
usual  with  her ;  but  J  could  see  that  her  hands 
were  trembling.  Notwithstanding  her  usual  cour- 
tesy, she  took  no  further  notice  of  me  ;  so  after  a 
time  I  repeated  my  question. 

"  You  are  to  tell  nim  that  I  am  engaged  to  Ed- 
ward Finloy,  of  course,"  she  said  impatiently,  still 
standing  with  her  back  to  me,  and  stamping  her 
foot  upon  the  flix>r.  "  ^Vhy  do  you  ask,  Miss  Ford  ? 
you  know  what  I  meant  you  to  say." 

"  Why  cannot  you  speak  to  him  yourself? "  I 
said,  uneasily  sliifting  mv  ground,  and  then,  as  she 
would  not  seem  to  hear,  I  took  courage  and  went  on 
more  boldly,  "Do  not  deceive  yourself  in  this 
matter,  Laurette.  It  is  an  important  step  that  you 
are  taking.  Are  you  sure  of  yourself?  I  know 
nothing,  of  course,  but  before  I  heard  of  your 
cousin  I  sometimes  fancied  that  you  liked  Charle- 
ton.  Are  you  certain  that  you  know  your  own 
mind  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  mean  to  marry  my 
cousin  Edward,"  said  Laurette,  and  now  she  spoke 
with  steady  distinctness,  and  turned  to  look  me  full  in 
the  face.  "  You  had  no  right  to  imagine  anything 
else.  What  have  I  done,  that  you  should  tkink  I 
would  be  false  to  him  ?  " 

Then  I  could  only  murmur  apologies.  I  had 
been  wrong,  of  course,  and  it  was  natural  she  should 
feel  angry ;  but  in  spite  of  it  all  the  misgivings 
could  not  be  easily  repress-ed.  I  wondered,  had  she 
given  me  her  full  confidence.  In  any  case,  I  could 
do  no  more,  and  I  left  the  room,  penitent,  but  yet 
with  an  uncertain,  wavering  misgiving  which  could 
not  be  got  rid  of. 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Deane  was  in  his  study 
and  Laurette  had  gone  to  bed,  I  gave  her  message. 
Charleton  was  sitting  in  the  arm-chair  opposite  to 
me  with  a  book  in  bis  hand.  He  laid  it  down,  and 
listened  without  any  affectation  of  indifference,  as 
somewhat  timidly  I  told  my  story ;  yet  he  was  not 
so  much  cast  down  as  I  had  expected. 

"  So  she  is  engaged,  poor  child,"  he  said.  And 
then  he  leant  forward  with  a  sigh,  and  looked  into 
tlie  fire  as  if  wrapped  in  meditation.  I  had  expected 
some  outbreak  of  feeling,  some  show  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  in  spite  of  my  timidity  I  think  I  should 
have  liked  it  better  than  his  compassionate  tone  in 
,8peaking  of  hor. 

"  What  kind  of  person  is  this  coasin  ?  Is  he  sure 
to  remain  true  to  her  ?  "  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

He  had  seemed  to  me  all  along  entirely  to  ignore 
Laurette's  fortune,  and  although  J  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment accuse  him  of  interested  motives,  I  was  a  little 
vexed  by  the  cool  manner  in  whi(;h  he  put  it  aside ; 
so  I  answered,  rather  dryly,  that  I  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  Mr.  Finley  of  unfaithfulness,  and  in  this  case 
he  certainly  had  no  inducement  to  it. 

My  tone  was  provoking,  I  know,  and  I  meant  it 
to  be  so ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  The  grave 
look  of  compassion  did  not  pass  firom  his  face,  and 


he  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  came 
back  again  before  he  answered. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  Miss  Ford,"  he  said, 
"  yet  surely  you  must  already  have  had  misgivings. 
To-morrow  everj-thing  must  be  known.  Mr.  Deane 
has  failed  ;  I  fear  very  little  will  be  saved  from  his 
creditors." 

I  don't  think  that  I  realized  it  for  the  first  mo- 
ment ;  it  seemed  so  strange  and  inexplicable.  We 
had  always  regarded  Mr.  Deane  as  so  certainly 
prosperous,  and  now  ruin  seemed  to  have  come  up- 
on him  unawares.  I  felt  stunned  and  bewildered, 
and  for  the  mpment  could  say  nothing. 

"  Laurette,  of  course,  knows  nothing  of  tliis,"  he 
continued  after  a  pause.  "  Poor  child,  she  will  be 
thrown  once  more  upon  the  world  ;  1  wish  that  she 
could  have  made  her  home  with  me." 

"  You  knew  this,  and  therefore  you  spoke  to  her  ; 
then  it  was  not  because  you  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her?" 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  wished  to 
marrj^  her,  and  I  should  not  have  wished  it  unless 
I  were  very  fond  of  her." 

He  smiled,  as  he  said  it,  a  bright,  kindly  smile, 
and  I  did  not  disbelieve  him,  though  I  still  felt 
angn'.  It  might  be  generous  and  disinterested, 
but  what  right  had  he  to  come  to  her  with  such  a 
question,  implying  a  love  which  he  did  not  feel  ? 
Perhaps  I  was  unnccessarilj'  romantic ;  but  I  was 
glad  that  Laurette  had  refused  him,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  would  have  done  her  an  injury  had 
he  married  her  out  of  affectionate  pity. 

What  an  independent  little  creatine  Laurette 
was  1  She  was  in  no  need  of  such  a  sacrifice.  How 
distinctly  and  steadily  she  had  given  her  answer ! 
I  remembered  it  now  with  satisfaction.  No,  Char- 
leton had  no  need  to  pity  her ;  her  mind  had  been 
made  up  before  she  saw  him  ;  she  had  always  been 
secure  from  him,  and  was  happy  in  her  security. 

I  went  into  the  hall  to  bolt  the  door  after  Charle- 
ton, for  it  was  late,  and  the  servants  had  gone  to 
bed;  and  then  I  took  my  candle  and  began  to 
mount  the  stairs,  holding  my  dress  close  round  me, 
and  treading  softly,  that  I  might  not  disturb  Mr. 
Deane,  for  I  had  to'  pass  his  door.  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  Laurette,  if  she  were  still  awake,  might 
like  to  know  that  Charleton  had  received  her  mes- 
sage. As  I  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  ton  of  the 
stairs,  it  seemed  to  me  that  something  white  fled 
fast  before  me  along  the  dark  passage.  It  might 
be  that  Laurette  had  been  watching  for  the  sound 
of  his  departure.  As  the  thought  crossed  my  mind 
T  passed  hurriedly  along  the  corridor,  and  seeing 
Laurette's  door  ajar,  pushed  it  softly  open. 

She  was  standing  by  the  window  as  if  she  had 
just  turned  from  it,  and  she  was  hiding  her  face 
against  the  Avail.  The  little  white  figure  looked 
very  desolate,  standing  there  in  the  cold  moonlight, 
and  I  was  about  to  exclaim,  when  a  sort  of  sob 
broke  from  her,  and  the  low,  wailing  cry,  "  O,  it  is 
so  hard,  I  cannot ;  no,  I  cannot." 

Somehow  I  felt  like  a  traitor,  listening  to  words 
I  was  not  meant  to  hear,  looking  on  at  trouble 
in  which  1  knew  she  would  let  me  have  no  part, 
and  at  the  meaning  of  which  I  hardly  dared  to 
guess ;  so  I  slid  noiselessly  out  of  the  room  with- 
out being  observed  by  Laurette,  who,  poor  child, 
was  quite  absorbed  in  her  own  trouble  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  I  found  myself  in  the  passage  that  I  felt 
some  courage  return,  and  began  to  be  afraid  of  my 
past  cowardice. 

I  retiuued,  and  this  time  knocked  at  the  door  to 
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attract  attention.  Laarette  was  standiu<j  just  as  I 
had  left  her,  but  she  turned  as  I  pusheu  open  the 
door,  and  looked  with  displeasure  at  my  intrusion. 

"  I  thoujijht  you  were  "one  to  bed.  Miss  Fortl," 
she  said,  quite  in  her  usual  voice,  althon</h  the  tears 
were  still  mxm  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  tone  said 
plainly.  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  I  do  not  want 
you. 

I  answered  by  rt'proachinjf  her  for  beins:  still  op, 
for  her  reiK'Uent  manner  made  me  afraid  of  seeking 
for  her  confidence. 

"  It  is  past  twelve  o'clock.  I  only  came  be- 
cause I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  I  had 
ilelivered  your  message." 

"  Tliank  you,"  she  said,  and  came  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair  near  me.  I  thought  that  she  was  forcing 
herself  to  ask  no  more,  and  I  would  gladly  have 
given  her  comfort  if  I  might,  but  how  could  I  re- 
peat Charleton's  words  ? 

I  turned  them  over  again  in  my  mind  as  the  con- 
viction grew  stronger  within  me  that  it  had  been  a 
hard  struggle  to  say  "  no  "  to  him.  She  had  prom- 
ised, and  nothing  should  make  her  break  her  word ; 
she  would  be  true  to  Edward  Finley,  and  she  did  not 
yet  perceive  that,  however  she  mi^ht  act,  it  had  now 
become  an  impossibility  to  her.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  my  inteniew  with  Charleton,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  tell  her  so,  but  I  was  proud  for  her,  and 
after  what  he  ha«l  said  I  could  not  do  it. 

"  Good-night,  Laurette,"  I  said ;  and  then,  as  it 
were  almost  in  spite  of  myself,  I  made  one  more 
opening  for  her  to  s|>eak  out  to  me.  "  What  has 
kept  you  up  so  late  ?  " 

"  My  head  aches  so,"  she  said,  coldly  drawing 
herself  a  little  away  from  me ;  "  it  does  not  mat- 
ter." 

"Poor  little  thing,  she  is  mnch  too  prond,"  I 
thouirht,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  vexation,  but  I 
could  say  no  more. 

Mr.  Deane  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning  ;  and  he  did  not  come  home  all  day. 

In  the  evening  it  was  in  the  papers,  and  evorj- 
one  knew  that  the  firm  of  Deane  &  Co.  had  failed. 

As  we  sat  together  in  the  dramng-room  after  our 
tete-<i-tete  dinner,  I  told  Laurett«  what  had  happened. 
She  did  not  cry  or  make  any  comments,  but  she  sat 
still,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands  and  gazing 
into  the  fire. 

"  Poor  Uncle  Jasper ! "  she  said  after  a  time. 
"  Poor  Uncle  Jasper,  what  will  he  do  ?  " 

We  sat  there  silent  for  an  hour  or  more,  await- 
ing his  return.  1  feared  to  meet  him  ;  bis  pride 
most  have  made  the  suffering  hard  to  bear. 

The  night  was  verj-  still,  but  the  rain  was  falling 
steadily,  and  the  wet  pavement  gleamed  in  the 
lamplight.  There  was  a  ring.  I  saw  a  sudden 
rush  of  color  to  Laurette's  pale  face ;  but  it  was 
only  Charleton.  lie  came  in,  giving  her  one  com- 
passionate glance  as  he  sat  down  in  his  Jiccustomed 
place,  but  she  did  not  look  up. 

"  Are  vou  sure  that  he  is  coming  home  to- 
night ?  "  1  said,  as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  and  as  I 
spoke  the  front-door  was  opened  by  a  latch-key  from 
without.  I  was  trembling  so  that  I  couhl  not  have 
stootl  up,  but  Laurette  rose  at  once  and  ran  out 
into  the  hall.  Mr.  Deane  w:i8  passing  on  into  his 
stndv,  but  she  went  up  to  him  and  t^xik  his  hands. 

"  How  cold  and  wet  you  an*,  dear  Uncle  Jasper," 
she  said ;  "  come  to  the  fire,"  and  then  she  drew 
him  into  the  drawing-room  and  made  him  sit  down. 
I  can  see  her  now,  rubbing  his  hands  in  hers,  as  she 
knelt  before  liiuj  on  tlie  rug.     Charleton  fetched 


some  wine  from  the  dining-room.  Though  Mr. 
Deane  said  he  had  dined,  we  knew  well  enough 
that  he  had  eaten  nothing  that  day.  lie  lifted  the 
glass  to  his  lips,  and  then  his  hand  shook,  and  he 
put  it  down  again  with  a  clatter. 

"  I  have  mined  you,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  turning 
from  Laurette. 

He  had  been  quite  calm  and  collected  all  day, 
Charleton  told  us  afterwards,  but  now  he  was  un- 
nerved, and  not  even  Laurette  had  power  to  com- 
fort him.  As  he  took  his  candle  and  walked  across 
the  room,  I  could  not  help  .^^eeing  how  much  he  was 
aged  and  altered. 

IV. 

Of  course,  people  were  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Deane, 
and  for  a  week  or  acf  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in 
our  Square. 

He,  iKX)r  man,  was  silent  and  abstracted  when  at 
home,  so  it  was  from  Charleton  that  1  heard  of  his 
plans.  The  slender  means  which  remained  to  him 
were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  quietly  in  the 
country :  he  was  leaving  business,  and  giving  up 
his  house  in  Belfield  Square.  I  never  understood 
tlie  business  part  of  it,  nor  how  it  was  that  anything 
remained  to  him;  but  I  believe  some  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  creditors,  and  the  other  part- 
ners of  the  firm  subsequently  recovered  and  carried 
on  the  business  under  another  name.  As  for  Mr. 
Deane,  even  if  he  had  been  able  to  continue  in  the 
firm,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have  been  in- 
capacitated for  hard  work  by  the  shock  he  had  re- 
ceived. "He  has  a  little  property  in  Surrey," 
Charleton  told  me  ;  "  he  will  be  happier  there." 

Then  the  question  arose,  What  would  become  of 
Laurette  ? 

She  herself  did  not  seem  to  have  a  doubt.  Her 
uncle  wished  for  her,  and  she  would  live  with  him 
until  Edward  claimed  her.  "  Poor  Edward,  it  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  him ;  but  then  one  can  always 
wait,  you  know  " ;  so  she  said,  and  I  could  not  bear 
to  shake  her  happy  trust. 

We  were  all  sitting  at  breakfast  one  morning, 
when  the  postman's  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
I  had  come  to  dread  post-time,  of  late.  The  knock 
brought  a  cloud  over  Mr.  Deane's  face  ;  he  pushed 
away  his  plate  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  let- 
ters. There  were  several  business-like-looking  en- 
velopes for  him,  three  letters  for  Charleton,  one  for 
me,  and  one  for  Laurette. 

I  saw  that  she  took  it  a  little  eagerly,  but  I  did 
not  watch  her ;  I  was  occupied  with  my  own  letter 
from  an  old  friend  in  India.  As  I  turned  the  first 
clow'ly  written  sheet  I  did  look  up.  She  was  sit- 
ting opposite  to  me ;  Mr.  Deane  had  walked  away 
to  the  fireplace,  but  Charleton  was  still  at  the  ta- 
ble. As  I  looked  I  could  not  repress  an  exclamar 
tion. 

She  was  even  paler  than  usual,  her  eyes  were 
tiill  of  burning  tears,  and  her  hand  was  clenched 
upon  tlie  letter  she  held.  I  knew  her  well  enough 
to  abstain  from  sympathy  or  questions ;  indeed, 
there  was  no  ne«'d  for  them  ;  I  had  guessed  only  too 
surely  what  had  come  to  pass. 

As  she  met  my  look  she  rose  and  walked  to  the 
win<low.  Charleton  swept  up  his  letters  and  ha»- 
tily  left  tlie  room ;  Mr.  Deane  followeii,  and  I  re- 
mained, sitting  over  my  half-emptied  cup  of  tea, 
uncertain  whether  to  speak  or  no.  I  could  see  that 
she  w:is  struggling  with  tears  as  she  sat  down,  hid- 
ing her  face  against  the  curtain,  but  one  low  cry 
came  from  her  which  cut  me  to  the  heart. 
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"  My  poor  child,  try  to  bear  it,"  I  said,  going  up 
to  her'.  She  answered  by  putting  the  letter  into 
my  hands. 

As  I  read  luy  indk;nation  was  almost  superseded 
by  surprise,  flow  Edward  Finley  had  contrived  to 
do  it  in  so  plausible  and  gentlemanlike  a  manner, 
I  never  shall  be  able  to  understand.  He  was  so 
completely  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  his  own 
conduct,  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  my  angry  feelings 
calmed  down,  and  I  grew  to  regard  it  as  more  nat- 
ural if  not  excusable.  He  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that,  under  the  circumstances,  she  would 
wish  to  be  released  from  her  engagement.  Of  course, 
they  could  not  marry  for  years,  and  he  would  not 
bind  her  to  such  a  trial. 

I  remembered  Laurette's  words, "  One  can  always 
wait,  you  know,"  and  the  happy,  trusting  smile  with 
which  she  had  said  it,  and  1  grieved  for  the  awaken- 
ing which  had  come  to  her.  Yet  seeing  and  under- 
standing its  bitterness  as  I  did,  I  could  not  yet  be- 
lieve that  she  had  loved  him.  No ;  but  she  had 
trusted  him  implicitly,  entirely ;  her  one  thought 
and  hope  had  been  to  bring  happiness  to  his  home, 
and  it  hurt  her  sorely  to  find  ilafit  she  had  been  de- 
ceived. 

She  had  been  so  proud  of  him  ;  oflen  and  often 
she  had  recounted  his  good  deeds,  liis  care  for  his 
mother,  his  kindness  to  herself;  and  now  it  all 
seemed  false  and  hollow,  and  she  could  believe  in 
it  no  longer.  Of  course,  she  was  wrong  and  un- 
just ;  he  was  still  a  good  son  and  an  affectionate 
cousin;  but  she  had  trusted  herself  to  him  and  he 
had  not  kept  faith  with  her,  —  how  could  she  still 
believe  in  him  ? 

Poor  little  Laurette  I  I  thought  about  her  sadly 
that  day.  She  had  rejected  Charleton  even  whilst 
she  thought  he  loved  her ;  she  had  not  allowed  her- 
self to  think  of  him  because  she  held  herself  pledged ; 
now  she  was  left,  as  it  were,  alone,  and  I  could 
give  her  no  comlbrt,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  she 
had  never  had  his  love. 

She  said  s^he  was  tired,  and  went  early  to  bed 
that  evening.  Whilst  Mr.  Deane  and  Charleton 
were  still  in  the  dining-room,  I  went  softly  up  to 
her  room.  The  candle  was  put  out,  but  the  white 
moonlight  was  streaming  in  at  the  window  and 
showed  me  the  little  white  figure  sitting  up  in  bed, 
with  her  hands  clasped  round  her  knees,  and  her 
dark  tearless  eyes  wide  open. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Laurette  ?  Cannot  you 
sleep  ?  " 

"No,  Miss  Ford.  It  is  so  hard.  1  feel  as  if 
everything  were  going  away.  I  can  never  believe 
in  anything  again.  I  would  never  have  given  him 
up.  I  always  thought  that  he  cared,  and  now  it  is 
all  so  cold,"  she  said  ;  and  she  shivered  and  clung 
to  me  in  her  childish  way,  putting  down  her  head 
upon  my  s^houlder. 

After  a  time  she  was  somewhat  soothed  and  com- 
forted. I  saw  her  lay  her  curly  head  upon  the  pil- 
low before  I  would  leave  her,  and  then  I  went 
down  stairs  again. 

Mr.  Deane  had  heard  the  whole  story,  and  was 
full  of  righteous  indignation. 

"  Poor  little  thing,  is  she  sleeping  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  think  I  will  go  and  look  at  her."  I  tliought 
myself  that  she  was  nuich  better  left  alone,  but  I 
did  not  like  to  say  it,  so  he  took  his  candle  and 
went  up  stairs  with  me. 

Laiu^ttc  was  lying  fast  asleep ;  her  soft  curls 
were  tumbled  about  on  the  pillows,  her  lips  just 
parted,  her  little  hand  hanging  down  over  the  side 


of  the  bed.  Mr.  Deane  stood  over  her  with  a  sad 
and  almost  reverent  e.xpression  upon  his  face. 

"  God  bless  her  !  "  he  said,  as  he  turned  away, 
and  I  saw  that  a  tear  had  dropped  ujwn  the  sheet. 

Charleton  was  waiting  outside  in  tiic  passage. 
Tliere  had  been  something  peculiar  in  his  manner 
all  the  evening,  —  a  kind  of  restless  impatience 
quite  unusual  to  him,  so  that  I  was  not  surprised 
when  he  said,  laying  his  hand  abruptly  upon  my 
arm,  — 

"  Miss  Ford,  can  I  speak  to  you  alone  ?  " 

When  we  were  together  in  the  drawing-room  he 
put  a  chair  for  me  and  stood  himself  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  but  it  was  some  moments  before  he 
spoke. 

As  I  looked  at  him  I  could  not  help  wishing  that 
it  had  been  otherwise.  He  was  not  a  superlatively 
proper  young  man,  like  Edward  Finley  :  if  his  gray 
eyes  were  frank  they  were  also  somewhat  defiant ; 
if  his  manner  was  free  it  was  perhaps  a  little  reck- 
less ;  but  "there  was  a  truth  and  force  about  him  of 
which  I  felt  the  attraction.  He  might  be  some- 
what of  a  despot,  but  he  would  be  just  and  genial 
in  his  despotism.  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
that  Laurette  should  have  been  in  his  hands  — 
loving  him  as  I  was  sure  she  might  have  loved  him 
—  than  that  she  should  become  the  property  of 
such  a  man  as  Edward  Finley  ? 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  always  loved  her,"  he 
said  at  last,  breaking  the  silence.  "  At  least,  Miss 
Ford,  1  know  it  now.  If  she  will  come  to  me,  I 
will  do  all  that  a  man  can  do.  I  am  going  back  to 
America,  but  I  believe  that  she  will  trust  herself  to 
me." 

I  did  not  answer  him  dryly  or  indignantly,  as  I 
might  once  have  done  ;  for  I  knew  him  well  enough 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  vanity  which  made  him 
say  it ;  but  I  knew  Lam^tte  better,  and  I  was  cer- 
tain that  to  speak  now  would  be  to  ruin  his  chances 
forever.  So  I  persuaded  him  for  the  present  to  let 
the  matter  rest. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  America,"  he  said  one  day, 
quite  carelessly,  turning  over  the  newspaper  to  look 
for  steamers.  And  I  saw  that  the  color  flashed 
across  her  face  and  she  let  her  knife  tall,  but  she 
never  said  a  word.  Charleton  saw  it  too,  but  he 
gave  no  sign. 

Then,  when  summer  came,  the  old  house  in  Bel- 
field  Square  was  empty  ;  we  had  gone  down  to  Mr. 
Deane's  place  in  the  country ;  and  Charleton  had 
slipped  out  of  oiu"  life  :  he  would  come  once  more, 
he  said,  to  say  good  by. 

It  was  a  prett)'  little  farm-house  standing  in  the 
midst  of  Surrey  meadows,  —  meadows  with  crimson 
sorrel  and  yellow  buttercups  growing  amongst  the 
long  waving  gra^s.  Mr.  Deane  had  become  feebler 
and  older,  1  thought,  but  he  seemed  quite  happy. 
He  sat  basking  in  the  sun,  with  his  newspaper  in 
his  hand,  or  walked  slowly  round  his  small  domain, 
inspecting  the  shrubs  ;  perhaps  it  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  be  free  from  the  pressure  of  business.  But  Lau- 
rette's cheeks  did  not  grow  rosy  in  the  country  air ; 
she  grew  paler  and  more  languid.  Again  she  shut 
herself  up  from  me ;  she  liked  best  to  wander  about  by 
her.'ielf,  and  oft^n  I  found  her  lying  awake  in  her 
little  white  bed  during  those  summer  nights. 

Then  it  was  that  a  new  apprehension  grew  up 
within  me.  Why  did  Charleton  never  write,  why 
did  he  not  come  '?  Perhaps  he  had  again  mistaken 
his  feelings ;  perhaps  he  would  sail,  and  we  should 
never  see  him  again.  Was  it  not  possible  that  he 
mijiht  already  have  sailed  ? 
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No  wonder  Laurctte  grew  sadder  and  paler  ;  she 
rould  have  waited  bravely  and  patiently,  and  now 
there  was  nothinj;  to  wait  for  except  the  lonsf  part- 
innj  for  life.  Tormented  as  I  was  by  misgivings,  Low 
could  I  speak  ?  and  I  could  not  write  to  Charleton, 
fi)r  I  did  not  know  his  address. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  little  drawing-room  one  day, 
when  I  heard  the  unusual  sound  of  a  firm,  manly 
tread  in  the  passage,  and  the  next  moment  Charle- 
ton stood  l>elore  me.  i 

I  never  was  more  cordial  to  any  one  in  the  whole 
course  of  ray  life.  I  started  up,  grasped  liis  hands, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  did  not  kiss  him. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  he  asked.  The  next  minute 
he  had.  stepped  into  the  garden,  and  I  was  left  to 
my  own  happy  imaginations. 

Well  I  at  last  happiness  had  found  her.  She 
had  waited  long,  but  it  had  come  at  last,  though 
not  in  the  shape  in  which  she  had  looked  lor  it. 

I  often  get  fetters  from  her  now.  They  are  well 
and  prosperous,  and  she  has  a  little  boy  and  girl ; 
but  somehow  I  think  of  her  still  as  she  was  when 
I  last  saw  her.  The  pretty  picture  in  the  din^y 
little  vestry  is  still  before  my  eyes :  the  joy  bells 
are  clanging  overhead,  the  rosy  choir-boy  is  peer- 
ing round  the  comer,  the  clerk  is  hanging  up  the 
surplice,  Mr.  Deane  is  in  the  doorway  talking  to 
the  clergyman,  the  sunlight  is  streaming  in  through 
the  painted  glass  window,  and  the  little  bride,  with 
her  veil  thrown  back  and  her  dark  hair  clustering 
round  her  forehead,  lifts  her  sweet  eyes  to  her  hus- 
band, and  smiles  as  she  takes  the  pen  from  his 
hand  to  write  her  name. 

It  was  the  last  that  I  saw  of  "  little  Miss  Deane." 
It  was  hard  to  part  from  her,  but  I  felt  that  she  was 
safe  in  Charleton 's  hands.  If  he  was  daring  he 
was  strong,  if  he  was  wilful  he  was  true,  and  I 
knew  that  ne  loved  her.  I  had  been  sad  for  her, 
and  I  had  rejoiced  for  her,  and  there  was  a  blank ; 
but  as  I  sit  by  my  solitary  fireside,  feeling  that  age 
is  coming  upon  me,  and  that  I  have  no  one  near  who 
will  miss  me  very  much  when  I  am  gone,  the  thought 
of  little  Laurette  comes  across  me,  with  her  proud 
reserve,  her  passionate  griefs,  and  her  pretty,  win- 
ning ways,  and  tlie  memory  casts  a  brightness 
across  the  dimness  of  my  life. 


THE  RED  NOSE. 

In  the  village  of  Tattlecombe  were  many  curious 
persons ;  and  very  small  matters  sufficed  to  awaken 
their  curiosity.  I(  was  generally  satisfied  at  last, 
either  by  incontrovertible  proof  or  by  ingenious 
speculation ;  but  there  was  one  puzzle  which  could 
not  be  solved  eitlier  by  a  collection  of  facts  or  a 
reduction  of  theories.  Everybody  wondered,  and 
nobody  knew  why  Mr.x.  Murton  had  a  red  nose. 

Wherever  you  went  you  were  siu*  to  hear  some- 
thing about  Mrs.  Murton;  you  were  questioned 
about  her  looks;  you  could  not  help  confessing  that 
she  was  a  very  pretty  little  woman ;  you  had  to 
allow  that  it  was  a  great  pity  so  pretty  a  little 
woman  had  so  red  a  nose ;  you  were  strictly 
charged  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
enon ;  you  were,  of  course,  unable ;  and  the  village 
of  Tattlecombe  remained  dissatisfied. 

The  problem  had  been  submitted  U>  a  distin- 
guished mathematician  who  lived  in  tlie  neighbor- 
hood, who  liad  been  very  high  amongst  the  wrang- 
lers at  Cambridge,  and  who  was  said  to  have  won 
his  distincticQ  chiefly  by  a  successful  solution  of 


problems ;  and  also  to  the  wise  woman  of  the 
parish,  who  was  supposed  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  many-twinkling  stars,  and  who  could, 
for  a  consideration,  sec  looming  in  the  future  any 
kind  of  husband  any  silly  young  woman  wished  for; 
but  they  were  both  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

It  certainly  was  no  ordinary  nose ;  and  thereby 
hung  a  tale.  Something  else  hangs  thereby  in  the 
case  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  savage  women ;  a 
gold  ring  or  a  piece  of  crystal  is  with  them  the 
hanging  ornament;  but  Mrs.  Murton  was  highly 
civilized  and  refined,  and  as  to  her  nose,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  thereby  hung  a  tale. 

Now  about  red  noses  there  are  divers  theories ; 
and  most  of  them  are,  according  to  my  judgment 
and  experience,  wrong.  You  very  seldom"  see  a 
red  nose,  which,  upon  reflection,  not  in  the  looking- 
glass,  but  in  the  mind,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place.  So  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  if  you  were  to  meet  a  certain  person  of  your 
ac(juaintance,  and  were  to  miss  the  usual  redness 
of  nose,  you  would  at  once  say,  "  My  dear  So-and- 
so,  you  don't  look  at  all  well  " ;  and  you  would  be 
on  the  point  of  adding,  by  way  of  explanation, 
"  Your  nose  is  quite  pale."  There  is  a  very  preva- 
lent belief  that  alcohol  is  at  the  bottom  (or,  rather, 
tip)  of  every  red  nose  ;  but  I  can  (on  oath,  if  neces- 
sary) declare  that  one  of  the  reddest  noses  I  ever 
saw  was  above  the  chin  of  a  man  who  had  been 
from  his  youth  up  almost  a  Rechabite,  and  to 
whom  the  doctor  actually  recommended  a  libera! 
allowance  of  generous  wine,  as  the  best  means  of 
toning  down  the  color.  For  a  red  nose  is  a  great 
drawback  to  a  clergyman,  whose  parishioners  look 
upon  it  with  suspicion ;  so  that  the  efficacy  of  his 
ministrations  is  impeded  by  his  nasal  deformity. 
Indeed,  the  more  reprobate  amongst  the  boys  of 
his  parish  lurk  in  undiscoverable  hiding-places,  and 
greet  the  reverend  gentleman  with  snatches  of  a 
comic  song  called  Jolly  Nose. 

Still,  there  is  a  fashion  of  nose  which,  with  a 
view  to  conformity,  ought  to  be  red,  which  prop- 
erly accompanies  a  certain  complexion,  which  har- 
monizes with  cheeks,  and  cars,  and  hands,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  right  nose  in  the  right  place, 
and  which  seems  more  natural  and  less  remarkable 
than  the  most  natural  red  hair. 

But  on  none  of  these  grounds  was  Mrs.  Murton's 
case  to  be  explained.  Arethusa  was  not  more 
unlikely  to  have  had  a  taste  for  alcohol ;  and, 
moreover,  Mrs.  Murton's  complexion  was  lovely  ;  her 
cheeks,  and  ears,  and  hands  wer^  as  delicately 
tinted  as  the  daintiest  blush-rose;  and  her  nose, 
therefore,  seemed  quite  unnatiu-al,  and  out  of 
place,  so  far  as  the  color  was  concerned,  —  for  in 
other  respects  it  was  perfectly  natural,  being  exquis- 
itely shaped,  and  unexceptionably  situated.  Mrs. 
Murton  was  the  wife  of  the  vicar,  a  young  man  who 
was  reputed  to  be  a  prodigy  of  learning,  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  liimself  at  the  university, 
and  who  had  been  presented  by  his  college,  not 
long  after  he  took  his  degree,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Tattlecombe.  It  was  whispered  about,  moreover, 
that  Mrs.  Murton  was  not  unacquainted  with  awful 
mysteries ;  that  she  had  received  what  very  credu- 
lous people  are  pleased  to  call  a  superior  education  ; 
that  she  could  read  Latin  and  Italian  with  equal 
ease,  that  is,  with  considerable  ease :  that  she  was 
familiar  with  Greek;  that  s^he  had  even  a  smat- 
tering of  Hebrew ;  that  she  was  versed  in  ancient 
history,  metaphysics,  and  theology ;  and  that, 
woman  though  she  was,  she  had  studied  and  under- 
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stood,  even  if  olio  seldom  put  them  into  practice,  the 
jmnciples  of  logic. 

Tlie  vicar  and  his  wife  had  two  little  children  of 
very  tender  years,  both  girls ;  and  it  was  remarked 
Uiat  their  education  and  management  were  left 
almost  I'utirely  to  Mrs.  Murton,  who,  if  ever  the 
vicar  attempted  to  interfere,  would  turn  upon  him 
with  a  tartness  hardly  to  Im?  expected  from  her 
linbitual  sweetness,  and  would  say  to  him  sharply, 
"  Pray,  allow  me  to  know  what  is  best  for  ffirl.t "  ; 
and  would  accompany  her  words  with  an  angry 
flash  of  the  t-ye,  and  a  glance  of  deep  meaning, 
which  at  once  silenced  the  reverend  gentleman, 
and  led  witnesses  to  supjjose  that  there  was 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murton  some  secret  which 
gave  her  an  advantage,  whenever  she  chose  to 
exercise  it,  over  her  reverend  consort. 

Close  observation  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
secret  to  which  Mrs.  Murton  owed  her  power  was 
somehow  connected  with  the  red  nose,  and  that 
the  red  nose  was  to  Mrs.  Murton  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh.  ]Many  a  time,  when  she  had  reason  to  believe 
she  was  unnoticed,  have  I  seen  her  watching  it  in 
mirrors  and  all  manner  of  reflectors;  and  every 
time  I  have  remarked  that  a  cloud  momentarily 
passed  over  her  face,  and  that  for  a  minute  or  so 
after  her  contemplation  she  was  irritable  and  snap- 
pish. But  for  a  long  while  I  could  find  no  one 
who  could  read  me  the  riddle,  who  could  solve 
the  puzzle  which  tortured  the  gossips  of  Tattle- 
combe. 

Murder,  however,  will  out ;  and  at  last  I  found 
somebotly  who  could  clear  up  the  mystery  which 
hung  over  Mrs.  Murton's  nose. 

I  fell  in,  I  am  happy  to  say,  vrith  the  delightful 
Mrs.  Tittle,  who  herself  came  from  Tattlecombe. 
Tittle  had  been  a  friend  of  mine  from  early  youth ; 
and  so  Mrs.  Tittle  admitted  me  with  more  than 
usual  readiness  to  intimate  acquaintance.  I  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  a  woman  -vfrho  was  sure  to 
know  whatever  could  be  known  by  close  inquirj', 
keen  observation,  and  acuteness  of  hearing  abont 
all  her  neighbors'  affairs;  she  even  seemed  to 
have  a  key  to  the  cupboards  where  many  of  them 
kept  their  private  skeletons,  and  so  she  was  clearly 
the  person  who  should  be  able  to  enlighten  me. 
Oa  a  favorable  opp)rtunity,  therefore,  I  said  to 
her,  "  You  know  Tattlecombe,  I  believe,  Mrs. 
Tittle?" 

"  O  yes,"  she  answered,  "  $o  well  I  Dear  little 
Tattlecombe  I  I  know  every  tombstone  and  grave- 
mound  in  the  psetty  churchyard ;  everj'  green  lane 
for  fen  miles  round ;  every  lovely  view  in  tlie  whole 
neighborhood ;  every  cow,  I  verily  believe,  in  the 
parish  ;  and  every  queer  old  gossip  in  the  thatched 
cottages." 

"  And  I  dare  say  you  know  the  Mnrtons  ?"  I  re- 
joined. 

"  The  Murtons  !  "  she  replied.  "  Ah  !  that  1  do. 
—  so  well.  Lily  Murton,  that  is  Mrs.  Murton,  who 
was  Lily  Bourne,  and  I  were  like  sisters  when  we 
were  at  school  together.  But  we  have  not  seen 
much  of  one  another  for  the  last  year  or  kk  Do 
ymt  know  them  ?  " 

''  Slightly.  I  was  lately  staying  with  a  friend  of 
mine  at  Tattlecombe,  and  I  met  them  several  times." 

"  Is  she  not  a  pretty  little  woman  ?  " 

"  Very." 

"  Is  it  not  a  pity  she  has  such  a  dreadfully  red 
nose  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  pities ;  it  makes  her  look  like  a 
beautiful  peach  with  a  horrid  blcmiali,  cir  a  snow- 


whito  something  with  a  dirtv  port-wine  stain  uj)on 
it." 

"  All  1  poor  thing,"  sighed  Mrs.  Tittle,  looking  at 
the  same  time  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  "  she 
paid  dearly  for  her  sui^rior  learning." 

''  Learning  !  "  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment ; 
"  does  learning  give  a  lady  a  red  nose  ?  " 

"  It  did  in  her  case,"  replied  Mrs.  Tittle,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  I, "  was  it  the  Latin  or  the  Greek, 
or  the  Hebrew  ?  " 

"  O,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered, "  that  it  was  the 
dead  languages  exactly  —  " 

"Perhaps,"  I  broke  in,  "it  was  the  theology;  I 
ktiew  a  theologian  with  an  awfully  red  nose.  Or 
was  it  the  history?  or  the  metaphysics  ?  or  the 
logic  ?     If  she  studied  nosology,  now  —  " 

"  I  can  only  tell  you,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tittle, 
"that  it  was  the  learning  generally." 

"  Well,"  I  said  "  I  knew  that  learning  resembled 
alcohol  so  far  as  getting  into  your  head  is  concerned, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  it  carried  the  resemblance 
so  far  as  to  discolor  your  nose." 

"  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  it  happened,"  said 
she  confidentially.  "  You  must  know  that  Lily 
was  engaged  to  young  Murton  when  he  went  up  to 
Oxford.  He  was  very  good  looking  and  very  clev- 
er, and  Lily  was  quite  silly  about  him,  though  the 
Bournes  generally  did  n't  like  him." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  O,  I  really  hardly  know  ;  but  they  thought  him 
a  conceited  young  prig." 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  I  said. 

"  Now,  you  must  n't  interrupt  me,"  obsei^ed 
Mrs.  Tittle,  severely,  "  or  I  will  not  tell  you  my 
pitiful  story.  Young  Murton,  I  must  tell  you,  was 
destined  for  holy  orders  ;  and  Lily,  who  worsliipped 
the  clergy  in  general,  was  quite  ready  to  worship 
him  in  particular.  She  thought  the  holy  office  he 
was  preparing  himself  tor  gave  him  unquestionable 
authority  over  her,  and  she  was  willing  not  only  to 
love  him  (which  she  could  not  help),  but  also  to 
obey  him,  even  before  they  were  married  (much 
more.  I  suspect,  than  she  obeys  him  now).  Well, 
he  had  \exy  prim  notions ;  made  Lily  quite  un- 
happy by  preaching  to  her  about  the  worldliness 
and  frivolity  of  her  family  ;  and  was  especially  bit- 
ter against  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  shallow, 
flim:4^  showy,  and  even  sinful  education  of  young 
women.  So  he  constituted  himself  Lily's  instruc- 
tor as  well  as  lover,  and  insisted  upon  her  taking 
from  him  lessons  in  his  horrid  Latin,  and  logic,  and 
things.  And  as  poor  little  Lily  had  to  keep  up  her 
more  lady-like  accomplishments  as  well  (for  her 
fatht^r  would  not  hear  of  her  relinquishing  them\ 
she  had  to  work  like  a  galley-elave.  And  I  really 
do  tliink,"  continued  Mrs.  Tittle,  looking  at  me 
appcalingly, "  that  her  father  was  right ;  for,  though 
it  may  be  all  very  well  to  be  just  like  a  man  if  you 
are  not  going  to  be  married,  I  think  that  in  mar- 
ried life  the  very  diversity  of  mental  culture  and 
attainments  tends  to  prevent  unpleasant  collision. 
We  wives  have  often  to  act  towards  our  husbands 
the  part  David  acted  towards  Saul  when  the  evil 
spirit  was  upon  the  son  of  Kish.  But  if  we  had 
minds  trained  exactly  as  our  husbands',  we  should 
most  likely  attempt  to  argue  with  them,  instead  of 
dealing  ^rith  them  by  means  of  enchantments  they 
can  appreciate,  but  can  neither  practise  nor  under- 
stand.    What  do  you  think  ?  " 

1,  being  a  bachelor,  assentt'd  heartily. 

"  Tlien,  you  see,"  she  went  on,  "  if  women  are  to 
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receive  the  education  some  even  of  their  own  sex 
would  pive  them,  they  will  have  double  work  to  do ; 
for  they  will  have  to  do  the  new  and  not  leave  the 
old  undone  (in  case  they  should  ever  marry)." 

I  tliou;;ht  it  best  tu  mutter  something  which 
might  sound  like  entire  agreement. 

"To  resiunc,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Tittle.  "Poor 
little  Lily  had  to  work  double  tides  (as  they  say), 
and  yhe  used,  consequently,  to  read,  read,  road, 
botli  at  her  meals  and  directly  after  them.  And  in 
a  little  while  her  dear  little  nose  grew  red,  and  by 
deo;rees,  redder  and  redder.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
tell  her  what  was  the  reason,  or  tor  the' doctor  to 
assure  her  that  it  was  a  symptom  of  indigestion, 
and  that  tliere  was  nothing  so  likely  to  impair 
digestion  as  reading  at  and  directly  after  meals ; 
she  vowed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  '  mu8t 
do  the  lessons  dear  George  took  the  trouble  to  set.' 
Well,  different  people,  1  suppose,  have  different 
ways  of  making  love  ;  but  Lily's  and  George's  must 
have  been  the  strangest  since  that  one-eyed  per- 
son, you  know,  made  love  to  somebody  whose  name 
I  think  began  very  appropriately  with  Gal — 
but  —  " 

"  Polyphemus  and  Galatea  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Tittle.  "  Dear  little 
Lily  knew  all  about  them ;  but  /  don't,  though  I 
fancy  Handel  wrote  some  music  about  their  love- 
affair.  But  let  me  go  on.  I  assure  you  1  have 
been  staying  at  the  Boumes's  when  Greorge  Murton 
was  there,  and  he  and  Lily  would  remain  alone  to- 
gether in  the  study  for  hours,  and  when  any  of  us 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  called  out  to  Lily  to  come 
into  tlie  garden,  we  very  often  got  no  answer,  and 
we  could  hear  George  Murton  talking  angrily  about 
'  accents,'  and  *  quantities,'  and  '  long  by  posi- 
tion,' and  all  tliat  sort  of  stuff,  and  poor  little  Lily 
whimpering,  '  Yes,  yes ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear 
George ;  I  quite  forgot.'  And  if  they  did  come 
into  the  garden,  they  walked  up  and  down  sombre- 
Iv.  whilst  we  played  at  cnxjuet ;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  was  examining  her  all  the  while  in  some 
nasty  dead  language.  And  he  was  always  lectur- 
ing her  about  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  Plato,  and  ex- 
horting her  to  set  an  example  to  her  worldly,  frivo- 
lous family.  After  all,  I  don't  think  Greorge  Murton 
had  done  himself  much  good  with  all  his  Hebrew 
and  theology  ;  I  am  sure  nis  temper  was  very  bad, 
and  many  a  time  I  have  seen  him  tiing  out  of  the 
house  in  an  ungovernable  rage,  leaving  Lily  sob- 
bing in  the  study ;  and  when  Lily  was  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  she  would  say,  '  O,  George  is  so 
angry.  I  could  n't  say  my  Virgil  by  heart.'  Or, 
'  What<!ver  shall  I  do,  I  made  uiree  false  quanti- 
ties in  two  lines,  and  that  hiurts  poor  George's  feel- 
ings more  than  anything.'  Or,  '  I  couldn't  give 
a  proper  account  of  the  Manichean  heresy,  and 
George  savs  he  can't  love  me.'  " 

"  I  wonder  she  could  love  hiin,"  said  I ;  "  I  won- 
der she  did  n't  treat  him  as  Omphale  treated  Her- 
cules." 

"  She  was  infatuated,  you  should  remember,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Tittle ;  "  whereas  in  the  case  you  nu-n- 
tion  I  iK'licve  the  infatuation  was  on  the  side  of  the 
<;entleman.  And  there  really  was  some  ground  for 
Lily's  infatuation.  She  and  her  family  went  once 
or  twice  to  Oxford,  and  heard  George  Murton  re- 
cite his  prize  exercises ;  and  Lily's  love  was  min- 
gled with  sonu'tliing  like  the  awful  fascination  exei> 
cised  by  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khcn^ssan,  when 
she  hearil  the  cheers  widch  greeted  the  re|)eated 
appearance  of  George  ^lurton  as  he  came  forward 


time  after  time  in  his  capacity  of  prize-man,  and 
vrhvn  she  saw  how  his  good  looks  became  more 
than  beauty  under  the  influence  of  applause.  No 
wonder  she  clung  to  him  as  to  a  higher  power.  Be- 
sides, at  those  visits  to  Oxfoni  he  relaxed  a  little ; 
and  Lily  then  thought  him  so  kind  as  well  as  good 
and  noble,  that  he  completely  subjugated  her.  As 
for  him,  I  never  saw  anybody  bo  imperious  to  an- 
other as  he  was  to  her ;  and,  though  I  suppose  he 
really  loved  her,  I  believe  his  love  varied  directly 
as  her  success  in  doing  the  papers  he  set  her.  I 
hiow  that  he  postponed  (fancy  the  fjentleman  post- 
poning the  happy  day !)  their  marriage  for  three 
months,  until  she  could  satisfy  his  worship  in  his- 
tory and  logic  ;  and  the  logic  j>aper,  Lily  told  me, 
was  the  hardest  and  most  repugnant  work  she  ever 
had  to  do  in  her  lite.  At  last,  they  were  married ; 
but  he  had  spoiled  her  beauty  forever." 

"  She  does  not  appear  to  be  in  much  awe  of  him 
now,"  I  remarked. 

"  No,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Tittle,  langhing.  "  You  see 
he  gets  no  prizes  now,  no  distinctions,  no  acclama- 
tions ;  even  his  learning  is  of  very  little  use  to  him 
where  he  is.  He  is,  as  a  member  of  ordinary  society, 
quite  a  commonplace  person ;  and,  besides,  she  is  not 
fearful  of  losing  him  now,  and  she  can  always  twit 
him  with  having  caused  her  only  personal  blemish." 

"  Ah,"  I  broke  in,  ^'  not  even  Socrates  could  have 
borne  that  from  Xantippe  without  wincing." 

"  I  don't  know  any  Saint  Tibby,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Tittle,  looking  suspicious ;  "  but  1  was  just  going 
to  say  that,  as  for  Lily's  own  learning,  it  certainly 
enabled  her  to  marry  the  man  she  loved,  but  she 
has  long  since  discovered  that  it  is  of  no  further 
service  to  her.  It  is  out  of  place  in  the  circle  in 
which  she  moves ;  and,  though  her  reputation  for 
it  may  do  her  good  with  some,  it  does  her  hann 
with  others ;  and,  moreover,  she  has  n't  time  to 
keep  it  up,  and  is  forgetting  it  all  in  attending  to 
her  chiklren  and  household.  All  this  she  feels 
deeply,  and  she  throws  it  in  the  teeth  pf  George 
Murton.  She  has  found  out  also  that  taking  holy 
orders  does  not  necessarily  sanctify  the  taker ;  a/id 
that  an  ordained  sinner  is  but  an  unordained  sin- 
ner with  a  difference,  —  especially  of  necktie." 

"  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murton  seem  to  be  tolerably 
happv  togelher." 

"  6  dear,  yes ;  quite  as  happy  as  most  married 
couples,  if  not  happier ;  but  tiie  varnish  has  gone 
off  the  gentleman,  and  the  blemish  remains  on  the 
lady." 

"  You  mean  the  red  nose  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  poor  little  thing  confessed  to  me  that 
she  feels  the  infliction  more  than  a  sensible  and 
Christian  woman  should  feel  such  a  thing.  But 
then  she  pleads  that  it  is  so  very  peculiar  in  her 
case  ;  she  has  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  it 
might  have  been  prevented ;  and  she  cannot  help 
seeing  that  people  notice  it,  or  fearing  —  not  with- 
out ground,  as  /  know  —  that  they  attribute  it  to  a 
wrong  cause.  She  believed  that  l)y  altering  her 
habits  after  she  had  secured  Greorge  for  Ix-tter  and 
worse,  she  would  \)e  able  at  her  leisure  to  get  rid 
of  her  disfigurement ;  but  one  must  not  trifle  with 
one's  digestive  organs,  which,  when  they  have  once 
Ix'en  upset,  arc  almost  as  incapable  as  Humpty 
Dumj)ty  of  being  set  up  again.  She  has  tried  exer- 
cise, regular  diet,  ana  everj-  kind  of  pill  ever  in- 
vented ibr  the  cure  of  indigestion  ;  but  if  she  have 
at  all  improved  her  digestive  organs  (and  1  should 
think  the  contrary  is  more  likely),  she  has  made  no 
thangt;  for  the  better  in  her  appearance.     She  has 
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evon  condescended  to  write  (anonymously,  of  course) 
to  those  pajK>r.<  which  ^five  advice  as  to  the  removal 
of  freckles,  tan,  redness,  &c. ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
She  has  Kit  tor  an  hour  at  a  time  with  her  feet  in 
cold  water,  but  that  obstinate  nose  refuses  to  be  un- 
reddened,  and  she  remains  a  warning  to  all  lovely 
and  confiding  girls  who  trj-,  at  the  expense  of  their  di- 
gestions, to  secure  tlie  affections  of  pedantic  lovers." 

Such  is  the  historj*  of  Mrs.  Miirton's  red  nose ; 
and  it  causes  one  to  fear  that  the  project  which  is 
gaining  favor  of  making  girls  solidly  learned  as 
well  as  elegantly  accomplisned  may  have  a  balefiil 
effect  upon  their  noses.  Let  the  maids  of  merry 
England  see  to  it. 

As  tor  men  who  mourn  over  their  red  noses,  and 
would  feel  hurt  by  s^ch  a  remark  as  one  'bus 
driver  does  not  scruple  to  address  to  another,  say- 
ing, "  This  here  frosty  weather  seem  to  suit  you, 
Tom  ;  that  there  old  beak  o'  yourn  is  a-colorin' 
beautiful,"  they  may  derive  some  comfort  from  thft 
following  quotation  taken  from  the  works  of  a  pop- 
ular writer,  not  of  the  masculine  gender :  "  He  had 
a  fair  complexion,  a  small  straight  nose  —  i-ery  red, 
womanish  lips,  a  slightly  receding  cliin,  a  low  fore- 
head, large  blue  eyes,  and  light  auburn  hair.  He 
was  rather  handsome,  and  was  generally  said  to  have 
a  most  prepossessing  countenance." 

What  more  could  a  reasonable  man  wish  for  ? 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  popular 
writer's  red-nosed  man  with  the  prepossessing 
countenance  poisoned  his  brother  and  committed 
bigamy. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Leader  says  that  Pere  Hyacinthe  was  driv- 
en from  Paris  by  the  photographers. 

The  last  comic  paper  out  in  London  is  called 
Punch  and  Judy.  It  is  better  than  Judy,  and  not 
as  good  as  Punch. 

La  Princesse  de  Tr^bizonde,  M.  Offenbach's 
latest  effusion,  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Bouffes 
Parisiens  this  month. 

BouciCAULT  has  been  very  low  with  a  fever, 
produced,  it  is  stated,  by  overwork.  The  writing  of 
two  or  three  such  plays  as  "  Formosa,"  would  give 
any  man  a  fever. 

Ax  extravaganza  written  by  Sala  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Gayety,  London,  some  time  in  Decem- 
ber. The  triple  was  announced  last  year,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  George  Augustus  did  not  come  up  to  time. 

Some  curious  auto^aphs  of  Velasquez  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  library  of  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  in  Spain;  among  Uiem  is  a  receipt  for  1,100 
rials  as  payment  for  his  celebrated  picture,  "  The 
Borrachos." 

Bahon  James  de  Rothschild,  the  last  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  founder  of  the  house,  who  died  in 
November  last  year,  left  behind  him  some  memoirs, 
which  are  now  being  printed.  They  consist  of  a 
history  of  the  monetary  speculations  and  loans  he 
was  engaged  in  during  his  lengthened  residence  in 
Paris. 

The  first  number  of  Mr.  Murray's  new  venture, 
Tlie  Academy,  is  full  of  excellent  matter  for  literary 
and  scientific  readers  of  the  higher  class,  but  will 
scarcely  please  the  great  public.  Matthew  Arnold, 
Professor  Huxley,  G.  A.  Simcox,  etc.  are  among 
the  contributors. 


Mr.  Darwin  is  preparing  a  new  work,  in  wluch 
the  main  conclusions  iu-i'ived  at  in  his  "  Origin  t)f 
Species,"  and  accepted  by  most  of  the  younger  natu- 
ralists throughout  Europe,  will  be  applied  to  Man. 

The  French  are  crying  out  for  Mr.  Kinglake's 
book  on  the  Crimea.  Its  circulation  was  prohibited 
in  consequence  of  the  account  of  the  coup  d'etat 
given  in  the  first  volume,  but  this  objection  no  long- 
er exists,  as  several  accounts  of  the  2d  December 
have  appeared  since  our  author's. 

The  Athenaeum  says  :  •'  Lifls  are  called  hou'<ts  (?) 
in  the  United  States,  and  lifts  and  hoists  are  vulgar 
tilings  in  common  hotels  and  warehouses  for  con- 
veying ordinary  people,  sacks,  and  casks  to  upper 
stories.  Lifts  have,  however,  got  up  in  the  world, 
and  the  Pope  by  their  means  now  ascends  to  his 
apartments  in  the  Vatican." 

Swixbtjrne,  the  poet,  sends  the  following  com- 
plaint to  the  editor  of  the  Athenaeum  :  "  I  have 
but  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Coleridge's 
Select  Poems,  arranged  in  part  at  my  suggestion, 
and  precede(l  by  a  short  essay  of  my  writing.  I 
hasten  to  disavow  all  knowledge  of  a  note  inserted 
at  page  150  without  leave  or  warning.  The  writer 
of  that  note  introduces  Coleridge's  '  Lesson  for  a 
Boy '  in  ancient  metres,  with  this  ingenuous  and 
pertinent  remark :  '  There  is  something  very 
touching  in  this  little  lesson  as  read  by  the  li^ht  of 
the  after  fate  of  Derwent  Coleridge '  (.sic).  What 
on  earth  the  writer  means  he  knows,  I  presume, 
himself;  but  to  me,  who  know  nothing  of^  this  in- 
trusive bit  of  tenderness,  it  appears  a  sample  of 
blundering  impertinence,  with  wnich  I  am  not  will- 
ing that  my  name,  appearing  as  it  does  on  the 
title-page  of  the  book,  should  remain  saddled.  For 
the  rest,  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge  needs  not  the 
thanks,  but  must  retain  the  gratitude  of  the  stu- 
dents for  whom  his  admirable  edition  of  his  illustri- 
ous father's  complete  poems  has  tlirown  fresh  light 
on  that  great  master's  work,  and  whom  he  has  en- 
abled to  date  the  birth  and  trace  the  growth  of 
those  imperishable  poems.     A.  C.  Swinburne." 

Professor  Henry  Morlet,  some  time  since, 
had  the  rare  luck  to  find  an  unpublished  poem  by 
"  Mr.  John  Milton."  He  found  it  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Milton's  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  poems,  printed  in  1645.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  literan'  world  is  now  called  to  another 
discovery  at  the  British  Museum,  namely,  a  poem 
supposed  to  have  been  Avritten  by  "  Mr.  William 
Shsikespeare."  It  is  in  a  translation  of  Montaigne's 
Essays,  by  John  Florio,  dated  1603.  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  that  time,  verses  in  praise 
of  the  book  are  prefixed ;  of  these  there  are  about 
ninety  written  by  the  poet,  Samuel  Daniel,  who 
signs  himself  "  One  of  the  Gentlemen  Extraordi- 
narie  of  her  Majesties  Most  Royall  Privi  Chamber." 
Following  these  verses  of  Daniel's  is  a  sonnet,  with- 
out signature  or  other  mark,  entitled,  "  Concerning 
the  Honor  of  Books,''  and  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Since  Honor  from  the  Horiorer  proceeils, 
How  well  do  they  deserve  that  tnemorie 
And  leave  in  boolces  for  all  posterities 
The  names  of  worthyes,  ami  their  vertuous  deedea 
When  all  their  Klorle  els,  like  water  weedes 
Without  tht-ir  element,  j>re8ently  dyes. 
And  all  the'.r  jrreatnes  quite  forgotten  lyes  : 
AikI  when,  and  how  they  lluriAht  no  man  heedes. 
How  jKxir  remembrances  are  Statutes  Toomes 
And  other  monuments  that  men  erect 
To  Princes,  which  remaine  iu  closed  roomes 
Where  but  a  few  liehold  rtiem  ;  in  respect 
Of  Bookes,  that  to  the  Universall  eye 
Shew  how  they  llv'd,  the  other  where  they  lye." 
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AN  UNSUBJECTED  WOMAN. 

Mits.  Elizabeth  Carter  died  an  unmarried 
lady  aged  eighty-nine  in  the  year  1806.  She  was 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Carter,  D.  D., 
perpetual  curate  of  the  chapel  at  Deal,  afterwards 
rector  of  Woodchurch  and  of  Ilam,  and  one  of  the 
six  preachers  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Dr.  Car- 
ter was  the  son  of  a  rich  grazier  in  the  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  and  in  his  boyhood  had  looked  forward 
to  a  milky  way  of  life ;  but  was  sent  rather  late  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  hopelessly  addicted 
to  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  He  therefore  took 
orders  in  the  Church,  and  produced,  instead  of  tubs 
of  butter,  tracts  on  controversial  theology.  Eliza- 
betli  was  his  first  child  by  his  first  wife ;  but  he 
married  twice,  and  had  a  variety  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, who  were  all  reared  on  a  diet  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew. 

Little  Betsey,  in  her  nursery  days,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  her  father's  way  of  dieting  his  children 
on  dead  languages.  She  suffered  so  much  intellec- 
tual congestion  from  them  that  she  became,  as  a 
girl,  afflicted  with  frequent  and  severe  headaches 
which  were  the  plague  of  all  her  after  life.  When 
a  young  lady  she  took  to  snuff  to  keep  herself 
awake  over  her  studies,  and  relieve  her  head.  For 
the  rest  of  her  life  she  was  a  snuff-taker.  Mrs. 
Carter  was  not  one  of  the  true  blue-stockings, 
for  the  characteristic  of  their  coterie  was  not  the 
possession  but  the  affectation  of  much  learn- 
ing. Her  early  training  bent  her  life  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  but  in  that  direction  she  grew  vigor- 
ously. 

Elizabeth  Carter  in  her  youth  learnt  French 
by  being  sent  to  board  for  a  year  in  the  house 
of  a  French  refugee  minister ;  she  gave  all  the  time 
required  of  our  grandmothers  to  "  the  various 
branches  of  needlework,"  and  with  much  pains  learnt 
to  spoil  music  with  the  spinet  and  German  flut€. 
She  had  been  most  assiduously  trained  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  ;  in  these  studies  she  succeeded 
best,  and  esfHJcially  she  took  to  Greek,  which  became 
a  living  tongue  to  her,  and  which  she  conquered  with- 
out help  of  such  Greek  gramuiars  as  were  then  in  use. 
Dr.  tTohnson  said,  in  compliment  of  a  celebrated  schol- 
ar, that  he  understood  Greek  better  than  any  one 
he  had  ever  known  except  Elizabeth  Carter.  Like 
other  young  ladies  Betsey  Carter  wrote  verse,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty -one  she  published  a  very  small 
collection  of  |X)ems,  with  a  Greek  motto  from  Eurip- 
ides, signifying  that  they  were  nothing.  She  liked 
the  morality  of^  Mrs.  Howe's  letters,  wliich  are  still 
to  be  found  lying  neglected  on  old  bookstalls,  and 


wrote  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  that  it  would  be 
her  own  justest  pride, 

"  My  be«t  attempt  for  fame, 
That  joins  my  own  to  Philomela's  name," 

Philomela  being  Mrs.  Rowe.  She  admired  also  the 
poetry  of  Stephen  Duck,  the  thresher,  patronized 
and  pensioned  by  the  Queen  of  CJeorge  the  Second, 
and  addressed  him  in  lines  which  begin 

"  Accept,  0  Duck,  the  Muse's  grateful  lay." 

When  about  twenty  years  old  there  was  some 
prospect  of  a  place  at  Court  for  her  if  she  under- 
stood the  German  of  the  reigning  family.  She 
learnt  German  on  tliis  hint,  but  did  not  go  to  Court, 
and  for  many  years  saw  London  life  only  when 
visiting  among  her  relations.  Atlerwards  she 
learnt  Spanish  and  Italian,  some  Portuguese,  and 
even  Arabic,  making  for  herself  an  Arabic  Diction- 
ary. She  had  a  taste  also  for  geography,  ancient  of 
course,  knowing  a  great  deal  more  of  the  geography 
of  Greece  b.  c.  1184,  than  of  Middlesex  in  her  own 
time.  But  with  all  her  work  she  had  passed  a  youth 
not  without  playfulness,  and  she  was  throughout  life 
heartily  and  cheerfully  religious  with  a  wholesome 
disrelish  of  controversy,  wherein  she  was  wiser  than 
her  father. 

Surely,  the  doctor's  influence  would  have  sufficed 
to  keep  her  zeal  for  study  within  wholesome  bounds. 
She  was  throughout  life  an  early  riser,  considering 
herself  to  be  up  late  if  she  was  only  up  by  seven. 
Her  common  time  of  rising  was  between  four  and 
five.  Early  to  rise  comes  well  enough  after  early 
to  bed ;  but  we  have  Dr.  Carter  praising  his 
daughter  in  her  girlhood  for  a  virtuous  resolution 
not  to  study  beyond  midnight.  The  only  stand  he 
made  was  against  her  use  of  snuff  to  keep  herself 
awake  and  abate  headache.  Wlien  she  was  the 
worse  for  the  want  of  it,  he  let  her  have  it ;  his  pro- 
test failed  against  the  snuff,  and  was  not  made 
against  the  overwork  that  made  snuff  necessarj' :  and 
not  snuff  only.  Poor  little  Betsey  Carter  used  also 
to  keep  herself  awake  for  night  study  by  binding  a 
wet  towel  round  her  head  putting  a  wetclotli  to  the 

i)it  of  her  stomach,  and  chewing  green  tea  nnd  cof- 
ee.  Bo  it  observed,  nevertheless,  that  she  did  not 
kill  herself.  She  lived  to  the  a^  of  eighty-nine. 
But  her  headaches  were  the  penalty  inflicted  on  her 
for  abridging  hours  of  sleep. 

Now,  it  is  not  iust  to  the  body  to  overcome  its 
fati<jues  habitually  with  snuff  in  the  nose,  green 
tea  leaves  in  the  mouth,  a  wet  towel  round  the  head, 
and  a  wet  cloth  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  But 
against  all  that  was  here  to  be  set  a  placidly  cheer- 
fiil  trniper  and  a  mind  well  occupied.      Elizabeth 
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Carter  in  her  youth  could  get  tlirough  nine  hours' 
dancins  with  enjoyment,  and  walk  to  it  three  miles 
and  back  in  a  galo  of  wind.  She  studied  astrono- 
my, but  had  not  a  soul  above  shirt  buttons  and  made 
her  brother's  shirts. 

It  was  suspected  that  her  love  of  study  had  pro- 
duced a  secret  resolution  against  marriage.  She 
said,  indeed,  at  eighty-sLx,  "Nobody  knows  what 
may  happen.  I  never  said  I  would  not  marry  " ; 
and  among  offers  refused  in  her  youth  was  one  that 
tempted  her  enough  to  make  her  hesitate  while  her 
friends  urged  acceptance.  If  he  had  not  furnished 
evidence  against  himself  by  publishing  a  few  rather 
licentious  verses,  Elizabeth  would  probably  have 
taken  to  this  suitor's  shirt-buttons,  and  had  a  live- 
lier first-bom  than  her  Jjanslation  of  Epictetus. 
WTien  she  was  sixtv-five  years  old,  Hayley  dedicated 
his  Essay  on  Old  Maids  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
as  "  Poet,  Philosopher,  and  Old  Maid,"  an  attention 
which  she  did  not  gratefully  appreciate,  because 
she  disliked  the  temper  of  his  essay.  Perhaps  she 
was  too  fastidious.  Punch  himself  was  in  awe  of 
her.  She  was  not  above  going  to  a  puppet-show, 
but  when  she  went  to  one  at  Deal,  "  Why,  Punch," 
said  the  showman,  "  what  makes  you  so  stupid  ?  " 
"  I  can't  talk  my  own  talk,"  said  Punch.  "  The 
famous  Mrs.  Carter  is  here." 

And  how  had  the  lady  become  famous  ?  Thus : 
Edward  Cave,  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  being 
an  old  friend  of  her  father's,  admitted  into  his  mag^ 
azine  occasional  bits  of  verse  from  her,  signed  EUza. 
The  first  appeared  before  she  was  quite  seventeen 
years  old.  Through  Cave  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  young  Samuel  Johnson  upon  his  first  com- 
ing to  London.  Two  or  tlu*ee  months  after  his 
first  contribution  to  Cave's  magazine  had  appeared, 
—  it  was  a  Latin  alcaic  ode,  —  Dr.  Carter  replied 
from  the  country  to  his  daughter's  letter  from  town, 
"  You  mention  Johnson ;  but  this  is  a  name  with 
which  I  am  utterly  imacquainted.  Neither  his  scho- 
lastic, critical,  nor  poetical  character  ever  reached 
my  ears."  Johnson  was  then  aged  nine-and-twenty 
and  Miss  Carter  twenty-one.  It  was  in  Cave's 
shop,  as  fellow-contributor  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  before  either  of  them  had  tasted  fame, 
that  the  acquaintanceship  be^an  to  which  Elizabeth 
Carter  owes  much  of  her  fame.  Writing  to  her 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of  their 
cordial  but  ceremonious  friendship,  Johnson  said, 
"  To  everv  joy  is  appended  a  sorrow.  The  name 
of  Miss  Carter  introduces  the  memory  of  Cave. 
Poor  dear  Cave  !  I  owed  him  much ;  for  to  him  I 
owe  that  I  have  known  you  "  ;  and  he  subscribed 
himself  her  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  with  respect,  which  I  neitlier  owe  nor  pay  to  any 
other."  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Miss  Carter  had 
translated  out  of  i  rench  the  criticism  of  De  Crou- 
saz  upon  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  immediately 
afterwards  translated  also  lor  Cave,  from  the  Italian 
of  Algarotti,  six  dialogues  for  the  use  of  ladies  upon 
Newton's  philosophy  of  light  and  color.  Samuel 
Johnson,  then  at  work  for  Cave  corrected  theproofs 
for  the  young  lady,  of  whom  the  learned  Doctor 
Thomas  Birch  then  made  a  note,  which  showed 
that  she  already  seemed  to  be  upon  the  way  to  fame. 
•'  This  lady,"  said  Dr.  Birch,  in  noting  her  bit  of 
translation,  "  is  a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  justly  to  be  ranked 
witli  the  Sulpitias  of  the  ancients  and  the  Schur- 
manns  and  the  Daciers  of  the  moderns.  For  to  an 
uncommon  vivacity  and  delicacy  of  genius,  and  an 
accuracy  of  judgment  worthy  the  maturest  years. 
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she  has  added  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages  at  an  age  when  an  equal  skill  in 
aiiy  one  of  them  would  be  a  distinction  in  a  person 
of  the  other  sex." 

A  learned  woman  was  a  marvel  in  those  davs,  and 
her  place  in  creation  yet  unsettled.  Already  there 
cropped  up  in  connection  with  Miss  Carter,  when 
she  was  little  more  than  a  girl,  the  sublime  idea, 
not  merely  that  she  was  fit  to  be  an  elector  of  M. 
P.s,  but  that  she  was  competent  to  be  one.  "  Here 
's  all  Deal,"  wrote  one  of  her  sisters  to  her,  "  is  in 
amazement  that  you  want  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Parliament  House ;  and  Mrs.  Blank,  was  told  it, 
but  so  strongly  affirmed  that  it  was  no  such  thing, 
that  she  came  to  our  house  quite  eager  to  ask,  and 
was  quite  amazed  to  hear  't  was  so.  Let  me  know 
in  your  next  whether  't  is  a  jest,  or  that  you  really 
want  to  go." 

Her  scholarship  and  knowledge  of  modem  lan- 
guages must  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  general 
attention,  for  Miss  Carter  was  hailed  as  a  sister 
prodigy  by  the  marvellous  youth  John  Philip  Bar- 
atier,  who  was  about  four  years  younger  than  her- 
self. Of  Baratier  it  is  said  that,'  when  fom-  vears 
old,  he  talked  witli  his  mother  in  French,  witt  his 
father  in  Latin,  and  with  the  servants  'n\  German. 
He  read  Greek  at  the  age  of  six,  Hebrew  at  eight, 
and  translated  Brnjamin  of  Tudela's  travels  out  of 
Hebrew  into  French  when  a  boy  of  eleven.  When 
he  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  the  University  of 
Halle  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  he  astonished  crowded  audiences  by  his 
disputations  upon  fourteen  theses.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  it  was  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  that  he 
heard  of  the  learned  English  damsel,  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter. He  then  opened  a  correspondence,  in  which 
he  praised  her  as  one  whose  Latin  verse  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  Augustan  age  would  have  taken  for 
that  of  the  swan  of  Mantua,  or  of  a  Latin  Sappho. 

While  corresponding  with  Baratier,  Miss  Carter 
formed  a  more  abiding  friendship  with  Miss  Cathe- 
rine Talbot,  a  bishop's  granddaughter,  who  lived 
with  her  widowed  mother  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Seeker,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  afterwai-ds  Arch- 
bishop of  CanterbuT)- ;  Dr.  Seeker  gratefully  re- 
membering that  he  was  indebted  to  her  family  for 
his  first  steps  of  promotion  in  the  church.  Tlirough 
her  friend  Catherine  Talbot,  Miss  Carter  obtained 
the  friendship  of  Dr.  Seeker,  which  was  so  emphati- 
cally shown,  that  when  the  archbishop  became  a 
widower  the  London  world  assigned  to  him  Eliza- 
beth Carter  for  a  second  wife.  But  some  there 
were  who  gave  her  to  Dr.  Haj-ter,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. "  Brother  Haytcr,"  the  archbishop  said  one 
day,  "  the  world  has  it  that  one  of  us  two  is  to 
marry  Madam  Carter ;  now  I  have  no  such  inten- 
tion, and  therefore  resign  her  to  you."  "  I  will  not 
pay  your  Grace  the  same  compliment,"  replied  the 
bishop.  "  The  world  does  me  much  honor  by  the 
report." 

So  as  Deal  had  held  that  Elizabeth  Carter  was 
the  woman  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, London  believed  her  place  to  be  among  the 
bishops.  Or  among  the  players.  For  when  Ed- 
ward Moore's  play  of  the  Gamester  came  out,  it 
was  held  to  be  so  highly  judicious  and  moral,  that 
it  was  at  first  attributed  to  Mrs.  Carter.  Moore 
wrote  also  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,  which  were  not 
less  worthy  of  one  who  might  be  assigned  as  bride 
to  an  archbishop.  But  among  he-writers  of  that 
day  the  true  primate  of  the  female  world  was  Sam- 
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uel  Richardson  ;  ami  lliehunlson  embalmed  a  char- 
acteristic piece  of  Klizalwith  Carter's  verse,  her 
Ode  to  Wisdom,  in  his  Clarissa.  He  had  not  been 
able  tu  find  out  the  author  of  the  ode,  and  had, 
therefore,  republished  it  in  his  novel  (in  the  first 
edition  i)art  of  it  only)  without  consent ;  for  which, 
'  though  he  had  done  honor  thereto  by  engraving  it 
and  giving  it  with  music,  he  was  called  to  order  by 
the  lady.  He  replied  with  extreme  courtesy,  as 
one  who  "  would  sooner  be  thought  unjust  or  ungen- 
erous by  any  lady  in  the  world  than  by  the  author 
of  the  Ode  to  Wisdom." 

AVlien  at  home  witli  her  father  in  the  parsonage 
at  Deal,  Miss  Carter  had  a  bell  at  the  head  of  her 
bed,  pulled  by  a  string  which  went  through  a  chink 
in  her  window,  down  into  the  sexton's  garden. 
The  sexton,  who  got  un  between  four  and  five, 
made  it  his  first  duty  to  toll  this  bell  lustily.  "  Some 
evil-minded  people  of  my  acquaintance,"  she  wrote 
to  a  friend,  *'  have  most  wickedly  threatened  to  cut 
my  bell-rope,  which  would  be  the  utter  undoing  of 
me,  for  I  should  infallibly  eleep  out  the  whole  sum- 
mer." Up  thus  betimes,  she  went  to  work  as  a 
schoolboy  to  his  lessons,  and  thence  to  the  ramble 
before  breakfast  over  sunny  commons,  or  through 
dewy  cornfields,  or  the  brambles  of  the  narrow  lane, 
pulhng  sometimes  a  friend  out  of  bed  to  be  com- 
panion of  the  walk,  and  respectfully  noted  by  the 
country  folks  as  "  Parson  Carter's  daughter." 
Then  home,  and  "  when  I  have  made  myself  fit  to 
appear  among  human  creatures  we  go  to  breakfast, 
and  are  extremely  chatty ;  and  this  and  tea  in  the 
afternoon  are  the  most  sociable  and  delightful  parts 
of  the  day.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  topics  in 
which  everybody  bears  a  part,  till  we  get  insensibly 
upon  books  ;  and  whenever  we  go  beyond  Latin  and 
French,  my  sister  and  the  rest  walk  off,  and  leave 
my  father  and  me  to  finish  the  discourse  and  the 
teakettle  by  ourselves,  which  we  should  infallibly 
do,  if  it  held  as  much  as  Solomon's  molten  sea." 
Her  work  in  later  life  was  mainly  to  keep  fresh  the 
fruits  of  early  study.  Her  headaches  had  to  be 
considered,  and  her  Dook-work  was  done  with  rests 
every  half-hoiu",  and  rambles  off  to  water  her  pinks 
and  roses,  or  to  gossip  a  few  minutes  with  any 
friend  or  relation  who  was  in  the  house.  But  she 
read  every  day  before  breakfast  two  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  sermon,  besides  some  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin ;  and  after  breakfast,  or  at  some  other 
time  of  the  day,  a  little  of  every  modem  language 
she  had  learnt,  in  order  to  keep  her  knowledge  of  it 
fn)m  rusting. 

When  she  began  her  translation  of  Epictetus,  at 
the  wish  of  her  friends.  Dr.  Seeker  and  Catherine 
Talbot,  Elizabeth  Carter  was  helping  her  father  by 
taking  the  sole  charge  of  the  education  of  her  young- 
est brother,  whom  she  sent  up  to  Cambridge  so  well 
prepared  that  he  astonished  much  the  examiners, 
who  asked  at  what  school  he  had  been  educated,  with 
the  reply  that  his  only  teacher  was  his  eldest  sister. 
Miss  Carter's  translation  of  Epictetus  was  not  be- 
gun witli  a  view  to  publication,  but  when  it  was 
done,  and  revised  by  Dr.  Seeker,  there  was  publi- 
cation in  view,  and  she  was  told  that  a  life  of  Epic- 
tetus must  be  written.  Her  reply  to  Miss  Talbot 
will  astonish  those  who  connect  learning  in  women 
with  want  of  shirt-buttons  among  men.  She  said, 
"  Whoever  that  somebody  or  other  is  who  is  to 
write  the  life  of  Epictetus,  seeing  I  have  a  dozen 
shirts  to  make,  I  do  opine,  dear  Aliss  Tall)ot,  that 
it  cannot  be  I."  It  was  urged  on  her  also  that  she 
must  add  notes  to  Christianize  the  book  of  the  hea- 


then philosopher,  and  j)revent  "  danger  to  suj)erfi- 
cial  readers."  She  diil  all  that  was  urged  on  her, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  was  finishiiig  the  prepar- 
tion  of  her  brother's  back  and  brains  ft)r  college. 

The  book  appeared  in  seventeen  fifty-eight,  and 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  subscribers  for  it. 
By  way  of  compliment,  more  (;onies  were  subscribed 
for  than  were  claimed,  and  the  lady  earned  by  this 
labor  a  thousand  pounds.  The  book,  also,  when 
published,  was  maintained  in  good  repute.  Some 
years  afterwards  her  friend.  Dr.  Seeker,  brought  her 
a  bookseller's  catalogue,  and  said,  "  Here,  Madam 
Carter,  see  how  ill  I  am  used  by  the  world.  Here 
are  my  sermons  selling  at  half-price,  while  your 
Epictetus  is  not  to  be  had  under  eighteen  shillings, 
only  three  shillings  less  than  the  original  subscrip- 
tion." Such  a  work  from  a  woman  was  a  tiling  to 
be  talked  of  in  Europe,  as  the  world  then  went. 
An  account  of  the  learned  lady  was  published  even 
in  Russia,  where,  as  Miss  Carter  said,  they  were 
just  learning  to  walk  on  their  liind  legs. 

Foiu"  years  later  appeared  Miss  Carter's  poems, 
in  a  little  volume  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Bath ; 
and  she  was  now  able  to  have  a  lodging  of  her  own 
in  London,  —  a  room  on  a  first  floor  in  Clarges 
Street,  —  whence  she  was  always  fetched  out  to  din- 
ner by  the  chairs  or  caiTiages  of  her  many  friends. 
Her  brothers  and  sisters  had  grown  up  and  been 

Sut  out  in  the  world  ;  her  father's  second  wife  was 
ead,  and  he  was  moving^about  at  Deal  from  one 
hired  house  to  another.  Elizabeth  then  bought  her- 
self a  house  by  the  Deal  shore,  took  her  father  for 
its  tenant,  and  lived  there  with  him  until  his  death, 
he  working  in  his  library,  and  she  in  hers,  with  the 
annual  treat^f  a  visit  to  London. 

The  nautical  world  of  Deal,  impressed  by  her 
erudition,  held  that  she  had  done  something  in 
mathematics  whieh  had  puzzled  all  the  naval  offi- 
cers. She  had  foretold  a  storm,  and  some  were  not 
at  all  sure  that  she  could  not  raise  one.  A  young 
man  remarked  to  a  verger's  wife  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  that  it  was  ver}-  cold.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"  and  it  will  be  a  dreadful  winter,  and  a  great  scar- 
city of  corn  ;  for  the  famous  Miss  Carter  has  fore- 
told it."  While  her  house  at  Deal  was  being  set- 
tled (she  had  bought  two  small  houses  and  was 
turning  them  into  one).  Madam  Carter  took  a  tour 
upon  the  Continent  in  company  witli  the  Queen  of 
the  Blue  Stockings,  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  the  Earl  of 
Bath,  who  died  in  the  next  year  rather  suddenly, 
and  did  not,  as  her  friends  had  thought  he  would, 
bequeath  her  an  annuity.  The  bulk  of  his  property 
went  to  his  only  surviving  brother,  who  died  three 
years  later,  and  the  next  heir  then,  delicately  pro- 
fessing that  it  was  to  fulfil  Lord  Bath's  intentions, 
secured  to  Miss  Carter  an  annuity  of  a  hundred 
pounds  during  her  life,  which,  towards  the  clo.se  of 
her  life,  was  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
annuity  came  to  Miss  Carter  in  seventeen  sixty- 
seven,  and  a  couple  of  years  earlier  she  had  received 
a  like  annuity  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  then,  by  her 
husband's  death,  obtaine<l  the  whole  disposal  of  his 
fortune.  An  uncle  of  Miss  Carter's,  who  was  a 
silk-mercer,  had  also  died  and  left  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  to  Dr.  Carter  and  his  children,  of  which 
Elizabeth's  share  was  fifteen  hundred  in  her  father's 
lifetime.  In  later  years  an  annuity  of  forty  nounds 
came  to  Miss  Carter  from  another  friend.  Sne  was 
rich,  tlierefore,  beyond  her  needs ;  for  she  lived  in- 
expensively, and  had  monev  to  spare  for  strujwUng 
relations,  and  for  those  of  tlie  poor  whose  griefs  she 
saw.     When  left  alone  in  the  Deal  house,  she  kept 
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up  a  healthy  hospitality  with  tea  and  rubbers  of 
whist  for  threepenny  points ;  was  a  neat,  cheerful 
old  woman,  simply  arcssed  and  scrupulou>ly  clean, 
iH'fore  her  time  in  knowledge  of  the  value  of  a  free 
use  of  cold  water,  fond  of  her  tea  and  her  snuff,  and 
hcver  worrying  her  country  friends  with  ostentation 
of  her  learnin";. 

Tlie  headaches  at  last  almost  put  an  end  to  study. 
Mrs.  Carter  read  Fanny  Burney's  novels  with  en- 
joyment, delighted  in  Mrs.  RadclifFe's,  obj  x'ted  to 
the  morality  of  Charlotte  Smith's,  and  thought  there 
was  more  of  Shakespeare  in  Joanna  Baillie  than 
in  any  writer  since  his  time.  That  was  because 
she  had  a  strong  prejudice  on  behalf  of  female 
writers  at  a  time  when  women  were  only  be^n- 
ning  to  find  their  way  into  the  broad  space  they 
now  occupy  in  English  literature.  She  thought 
much  less  of  Burns  than  of  Joanna  Baillie,  because 
Miss  Baillie  was  always  proper,  and  Burns  was 
in  some  places  anything  but  ladylike.  Though 
living  at  Deal,  she  refused  to  buy  there  any  arti- 
cle which,  by  its  cheapness  or  otherwise,  she  could 
suspect  to  have  been  smuggled.  But  her  reason 
for  this,  given  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  was  a  generous 
one. 

"  I  cannot  help  pitying  these  poor  ignorant  peo- 
ple, brought  up  from  their  infancy  to  this  wretched 
trade,  and  taught  by  the  example  of  their  superiors 
to  think  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  it,  when  they 
every  day  see  the  families  of  both  hereditary  and 
delegated  legislators  loading  their  coaches  ■svith 
contraband  goods.  Surely  in  people  whom  Heaven 
has  blessed  with  honors  and  fortune  and  lucrative 
employments  of  government,  the  fault  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  poor  creatures  whom  they 
thus  encourage  ?  "  She  was  a  kindly*old  woman, 
whose  gentle,  courteous  manner  won  the  hearts  of 
servants  in  the  houses  that  she  visited.  One  lady 
ascribed  some  of  the  excellence  of  her  own  servants 
to  Mrs.  Carter's  influence  upon  them ;  for  she  was 
often  mindful  of  the  hearts  and  heads  and  open  ears 
of  servants  behind  the  chairs  at  dinner,  in  a  way 
that  made  her  direct  conversation  into  a  form  that 
would  insure  their  carrying  away  some  wholesome 
thoughts  fix)m  their  attendance. 

Now  this,  faithful  in  small  things,  was  a  good 
womanly  life,  although  the  life  of  a  lady  given  to 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  much  other  erudi- 
tion, a  lady  high  in  honor  at  the  original  blue- 
stocking assemblies,  and  one  who  could  be  truly 
described  as  a  snuffy  old  maid.  Thjit  description 
of  her  would  be  true,  but  not  exhaustive.  She  had 
a  woman's  religiousness  devoid  of  theologic  spite  ; 
a  woman's  social  vivacity  of  speech,  with  a  disrel- 
ish of  uncharitable  comment  and  flippant  bitterness 
which  went  far  to  suppress  that  form  of  conversa- 
tion in  her  {)resence.  She  cheered  her  family  and 
eased  her  father's  labor  and  cost  in  the  rearing  of 
his  younger  children.  She  blended  the  writing  of 
an  essay  upon  Epictetus  with  the  making  of  a  set 
of  shirts.  Without  distinguished  genius,  by  indus- 
try with  love  of  knowledge  and  a  calm  adherence 
to  her  sense  of  right,  she  passed  into  an  old  age 
honored  with  affectionate  respect  from  people  of 
all  ranks  of  life  and  all  degrees  of  intellect.  Look- 
ing back  at  her,  out  of  our  century  into  hers, 
we  may  find  that  many  of  her  ways  and  notions 
were  old-fashioned ;  but  in  tlie  goo<l  fashion  that 
never  grows  old,  she  was  a  woman  unspoilt  by 
her  learning;  and  the  less  likely  to  l)e  spoilt  be- 
cause it  was  true  learning,  the  result  of  steady 
work. 


WAS  SHE  WORTH  IT  ? 

I.     THE   A8SEMULT-ROOM9   OF   BARNCOTE   IX 

1847. 

The  Upper  Ten  Thousand  of  Barncote  are  gath- 
ered together  at  one  of  their  monthly  assemblies. 
It  is  the  31st  of  December,  and  in  conse(iuence,  the  • 
ball  is  a  more  brilliant  and  "  dressy  "  affair  than 
usual.  As  a  rule,  the  Barncotians,  in  those  days, 
set  their  faces  a;Tainst  any  sumptuary  extravagance, 
and  the  monthly  assemblies  usually  entailed  on 
Paterfamilias  only  the  expense  of  a  few  yards  of 
ribbon  and  a  bit  of  white  muslin. 

This  is  an  exceptional  occasion  ;  the  officers  from 
the  barracks  are  present  en  jiioitse,  and,  by  special 
request,  in  uniform ;  the  band  of  the  4th  Bays  is 
also  in  attendance,  and  relieves  the  cornet-Ji-piston 
and  tliree  fiddles  with  a  strident  galop  or  rattling 
polka.  The  female  Barncotians  were  arrayed  in 
great  splendor,  and  in  all  the  bravciy  of  diapha- 
nous muslins,  shimmering  satins,  and  other  millinery 
properties.  The  black  coats  present  were  rather  at  a 
discount ;  not  that  the  young  ladies  were  not  fully 
aware  of  the  temporary  character  of  a  flirtation 
with  the  "  Bays,"  and  the  much  higher  chances  of 
a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  young  native 
lawyers,  brewers,  maltsters ;  but  that,  round  dances 
not  having  been  long  in  vogue  in  the  county,  the 
natives,  as  a  rule,  could  not  or  would  not  dance 
them ;  so  that  when  the  brass  band  struck  up  a 
lively  polka,  there  was  a  general  move  on  the  part 
of  the  civilians  to  the  card-rooms  adjoining  for  a 
little  loo. 

There  were  two  card-rooms,  one  leading  out  of 
the  other.  In  the  first  were  a  couple  of  whist- 
tables.  At  one  of  these  sat  Colonel  JPoyser  of  the 
Baj'9,  a  gray-haired  old  soldier ;  Cailum,  the  Barn- 
cote brewer;  Mrs.  Poyser,  the  colonel's  wife,  a 
clever  meek  old  lady,  whose  silver  hair  was  done 
up  in  rolls  on  the  top  of  her  head ;  and  Lady 
Whittaker,  the  relict  of  a  city  grandee.  Leaning 
over  her  father's  shoulder,  her  curls  getting  in  the 
old  man's  way  as  he  sorted  his  cards,  and  causing 
him  to  puff  and  snort,  and  wave  his  hands  impa- 
tiently in  the  air,  stood  Lucy  Cailum,  as  fair  a  vis- 
ion as  ever  maddened  the  heart  of  a  susceptible 
Barncotian. 

Sweet  Lucy  Cailum,  pen  and  ink  can't  picture 
thy  charms,  dear  fair  Saxon  maiden  I  That  her 
hair  was  nut-brown,  —  not  shot  with  gold  or  tinged 
with  red,  but  of  the  extinct  good  old-fashioned  rus- 
set brown  ;  that  her  skin  was  as  fair  and  piu^  as 
the  white  lip  of  a  sea-shell,  tinged  with  the  hue  of 
youth  and  health,  and  her  rosy  lips,  just  parted, 
showed  the  dearest  little  teeth  in  the  world  ;  that 
her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  lucid  gray,  fringed  with 
long  lashes  a  shade  darker  than  her  hair :  to  tell 
you  all  this  is  only  waste  of  time ;  you  would  fail 
to  realize  the  sweetness  of  Lucy  Cailum.  And  yet 
I  wish  I  could  paint  her  for  you.  She  is  of  a  type 
of  womanhood  now  extinct,  of  a  simpler,  easier 
world,  of  a  more  quiet  and  faithful  time.  Forty- 
xecen,  ah  me,  since  then,  the  world  has  changed 
from  an  old  respectable,  staid,  and  proper  world  to 
a  raddled  old  harridan  dancing  the  Cancan  I 

There  stood  by  the  vicar's  wife  at  the  second 
card-table,  pretending  to  look  over  her  cards,  but 
in  reality  drawing  long  draughts  of  love  from  the 
contemnlation  of  Lucy  Cailum,  a  young  and  hand- 
some fellow  of  some  twenty  years  of  age.  This  was 
Tom  Bellamy,  a  distant  relative  and  ward  of  John 
Cailum,  the  brewer. 
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The  ontrance  of  the  yoiin<j  men  from  the  ball- 
room (liBtiirbed  the  whist-players,  and  tlie  ^amG 
was  suspended  for  a  moment,  as  they  passed  through 
into  the  inner  room. 

Colonel  Poyser  looked  anxiously  from  under  his 
-  bushy  eyebrows,  but  none  of  his  younfcsters  were  of 
the  party ;  only  Captiiin  Prodder  and  Major  Bond, 
who  could  take  care  of  themselves.  The  Bays  was 
a  quiet,  gentlemanly  regiment,  and  old  Poyser  was 
like  a  father  to  his  youngsters,  and  kept  them  away 
as  lar  as  he  could  from  the  temptations  of  unlimit- 
ed loo.  Whist  the  old  man  encouraged,  and  did  n't 
mind  what  the  points  were,  but  "  those  gambling 
games  "  ho  set  his  face  against  most  sternly. 

Tom  Bellamy  made  a  move  as  though  to  pass  be- 
tween the  red  curtains  into  the  inner  room.  Galium 
looked  up  over  his  gold  eve-glasses :  "  No  loo  to- 
night, Tom  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  '11  just  take  a  hand,  uncle,"  said  Tom 
carelessly. 

Old  Galium  was  wonderfully  fond  of  a  little  quiet 
gambling  himself,  and  report  said  that  at  the  pri- 
vate canl-club  at  the  White  Hart  a  thousand  or 
two  would  sometimes  change  hands  on  a  single 
night;  report  said  also  that  the  change  had  fre- 
quently been  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Galium.  His 
nephew  therefore  felt  as  though  Satan  were  reprov- 
ing sin,  when  his  uncle  (titular  :  he  was  only  a  dis- 
tant cousin  really)  admonished  him  for  losing  twen- 
ty pounds  or  so  at  loo. 

But  Lucy  left  her  iather's  side,  and  took  Tom  by 
the  arm  :  "  Dance  this  polka  with  me,  Tom.  I  've 
refused  half  a  dozen,  to  keep  a  dance  for  you,  and 
then  you  've  never  asked  me  once." 

"Well,  you  know,"  said  Tom,  "I  ain't  much 
good  at  the  polka ;  and  as  for  asking  you,  there 's 
been  no  getting  near  you  all  tlie  evening,  for  these 
soldier  fellows." 

You  see  Tom,  though  tremendously  in  love,  was 
but  a  young  cub.  A  long-legged  young  cornet  here 
entered,  and  carried  off  Miss  Galium.  Tom  had 
missed  his  chance,  and  was  as  sulky  as  a  bear.  He 
walked  into  the  next  room.  Some  sweet  little 
cherub,  however,  sitting  up  aloft,  had  determined 
that  Tom  should  not  drop  Ids  money  that  night. 
Young  Winter,  a  cool  and  cautious  hand,  who  never 
continued  playing  when  the  cards  were  against  him, 
and  who,,  having  been  twice  looed  for  five  pounds, 
had  resigned  his  seat,  on  the  pretence  of  going  to 
find  a  partner  for  the  Lancers,  — ^young  Winter 
caught  hold  of  Tom  by  the  arm  :  "  Come  with  me, 
Tom ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  of  impor- 
tance." 

Archibald  Winter  was  a  few  years  older  than  his 
friend.  He  was  now  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Winter,  Boothby,  and  Winter,  Solicitors,  of 
Pump  Street.  His  female  friends  called  him  ugly. 
He  was  short  and  thick-set ;  his  dark  hair  hung 
down  to  the  velvet  collar  of  his  coat :  a  projecting 
forehead  and  heavy  brows  shadowed  a  pair  of  keen 
and  piercing  eyes.  He  was  not  prepossessing,  but 
powerful  looking.  Not  popular  with  the  youth  of 
Barncof  e,  he  was  reputed  "  near,"  and  a  keen  hand ; 
but  he  did  n't  consort  much  with  young  men,  and 
the  only  friend  he  had  was  Tom  Bellamy. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  Tommy  ; 
and  we  '11  go  across  to  the  billiard-room,  and  have 
a  smoke :  there  '11  be  nolxxly  there  to-night,  and 
the  m;u-ker*s  got  a  holiday,  so  we  '11  have  a  quiet 
chat  all  to  ourselves." 

Tom  walked  out  rather  unwillingly;  he  didn't 
like  leaving  the  game  in   the  hands'of  the  long- 


legged  comet,  althojigh  he  did  n't  know  how  to  play 
his  cards  when  he  had  them. 

The  biiliard-roojn  was  a  subscription  afTair.  It 
was  on  the  gi-ound-floor  of  a  house,  the  upper  rooms 
of  which  were  occupied  for  offices.  A  deaf  old  wo- 
man lived  in  the  basement,  and  looked  after  the 
rooms.  Winter  closed  the  outside  door,  and  bolted 
the  latch.  There  was  a  goo<l  fire  burning  in  the 
room ;  he  turned  up  the  gas,  and  pulled  off  the  lin- 
en cover  of  the  table  :  "  Tom,  I  'il  play  you  a  level 
fifH',  and  take  eight  to  five  in  half-crowns." 

You  see  Archibald  was  a  canny  youth,  and  liked 
to  be  paid  for  his  time  even  when  counselling  a 
friend. 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Archie ;  but  T  8uj)pose  I  must 
try." 

Winter  gave  a  miss  in  balk,  and  Tom  twisted  in 
off  the  spot,  brought  the  red  over  the  middle  pock- 
et, scored  uj)  to  forty,  and  muffed  a  cannon  a  baby 
could  n't  have  missed.  Tom  made  a  face,  and 
looked  at  the  end  of  his  cue. 

"  It  is  n't  chalk  that 's  wanting,  it 's  caution," 
said  Winter,  proceeding  to  make  half  a  dozen  easy 
little  cannons ;  and  then  holding  the  red,  and  find- 
ing his  opponent  under  the  cushion,  he  gave  anoth- 
er safe  miss ;  and  Tom  failing  to  get  in  again,  he 
won  the  game  in  a  succession  of  easy  breaks. 

"  Trouble  you  for  a  sov..  Tommy.  And  now, 
let 's  sit  down,  and  have  a  chat  and  a  pipe.  Tom- 
my, vou  '11  be  of  age  in  a  week." 

"  l)id  you  bring  me  here  to  tell  me  that  ?  "  said 
Tom  sulkily.  The  loss  of  his  loo,  of  his  Lucy,  and 
of  his  sovereign  had  rather  soured  the  youth's 
temper. 

"Now,  Tom,  I  want  to  know  what  you  're  going 
to  do  ?  " 

"  As  to  what  ?  " 

"  As  to  making  a  start  in  the  world." 
"  Well,  that 's  pretty  well  decided  for  me.     I  'm 
to  go  into  mv  uncle's  business." 
"  What  I  brewing  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  why  did  your  uncle  incur  the  expense  of 
making  you  a  scientific  farmer  ?  " 

"  Five  years  ago,  when  I  went  to  old  Scramble 
to  learn  farming,  my  uncle  did  n't  intend  to  make 
me  a  brewer." 

"  Oh !  two  years  ago,  then,  when  you  went  to 
Barber,  to  learn  surveying  and  agency-work  ?  " 

'•  Two  years  ago,  my  uncle  told  me  he  could  n't 
take  me  into  his  business." 

"  Ah  !  Then  how  is  it  the  old  chap  has  changed 
his  mind  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  this  morning.  He  has  had  such 
good  accounts  of  me  that  he  thinks  he  shall  be 
safe  in  taking  me  into  the  business." 

Winter  grinned.  He  got  up  and  opened  the 
door,  looked  out  into  the  jmssage,  closeu  the  door 
carefully,  sat  down,  and  whispered,  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve him  ?  " 

"  Why  should  n't  I  ?  " 

"  Look  here.  Tommy.  Five  years  ago  your  un- 
cle was  a  rich  man,  and  the  brewery  bringing  him 
a  fortune.  Two  years  ago,  the  brewery  was  flour- 
ishing, and  your  uncle  firm  on  his  legs.  Now,  — 
listen.  Tommy  —  he  is  n't  worth  a  penny  !  " 

Tom  jumped  on  to  hia  feet  as  white  as  a  sheet : 
"  Nonsense,  Archie  I  " 

"  I  know  it,  Tommy.  He  's  lost  five  thousand 
each  year  for  the  last  "two  years  on  the  hop-duty.* 


*  In  1847  there  was  a  duty  on  hops,  and  lar^  sums  were  waf- 
erutl  on  the  probable  amount. 
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lle'p  l>oi'n  biiyinj;  up  hops  for  a  rise  for  the  last 
two  yoars,  and  tlicy  'vc  been  going  down  ever  since. 
He's  lost  fifty  thou,  at  least  by  that,  and  he's 
been  going  on  awful  at  loo  too.  I  tell  you,  Tom, 
and  I  know  it,  he  can't  hold  out  another  six 
months.  It  is  Birkin's  bank  that  keeps  him  up ;  he 
«)we8  them  so  much  they  're  afraid  to  stop  him. 
Where  's  your  five  thousand,  Tommy  ?  " 

"  In  consols,  I  know ;  he  told  me  so." 

"  He  told  you  .«o,"  said  Winter  scornfully.  "  Look 
here ;  imless  vou  act  at  once,  that  '11  go  too,  if  it 
has  n't  gone  already." 

"  That  can't  be,  Winter.  Birkin,  the  banker,  is 
the  other  trustee,  and  the  stock  couldn't  be  sold 
^Hthout  his  sanction." 

"  Well,  you  're  so  far  right.  If  you  insist  on 
having  the  stock  transferred  to  you  when  you  come 
of  age,  they  '11  find  either  the  stock  or  the  cash. 
But,  Tommy,  boy,  keen  it  out  of  your  uncle's  clutch- 
es, or  you  '11  lose  it  all,  —  stock,  lock,  and  barrel. 
Now,  look  here,  old  fellow ;  Lord  Theynam  was  at 
our  office  to-day." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  " 

**  He  came  to  ask  the  governor  —  you  know  we 
are  his  local  solicitors  —  if  he  knew  of  a  clever 
young  fellow  to  take  his  agency  here.  He  's  going 
to  pension  off  old  Birks.  The  salary  ain  't  much, 
—  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  —  but  it 's 
fair  to  start  with.  His  head  man,  you  know,  gets 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  governor 
called  me  in  ;  and  I  mentioned  your  name,  and  his 
lordship  knew  it  at  once ;  said  your  father  had  been 
of  great  service  to  him  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  'd  have 
sent  for  you  then  and  there,  but  I  told  him  you 
were  n't  in  the  town  ;  and  he 's  coming  in  again  on 
Saturday." 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  lords,"  said  Tom  ungra- 
ciously, "  and  I  'd  rather  not  be  a  flunky." 

*'  Dash  it,  man  !  the  money  don't  smell.  Tommy, 
my  dear  old  boy,  here  are  two  roads  in  life :  one 
leads  to  a  competency  and  a  sure  and  respectable 
position  in  life  ;  the  other,  to  bankruptcy,  ruin, 
death !  Tell  me  now,  before  you  go,  you  '11  ask 
Lord  Theynam  for  this  agency  r" 

Tom  took  up  a  cue  and  began  knocking  the  balls 
about.  Just  at  the  moment,  the  band  in  uie  assem- 
bly-room struck  up.  The  band  and  the  dancers  had 
come  in  refreshed  from  supper.  It  was  a  joyous 
galop,  and  the  quick  beat  of  eager  feet  shook  the 
room  in  which  they  stood. 

Tom  caught  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  "  Come 
along,  Archie;  let's  look  up  some  partners.  I'll 
see  vou  about  business  in  the  morning." 

\Vinter  followed  with  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction. 

Pretty  Lucy  was  very  angry  with  Tom  for  play- 
ing truant,  and  would  hardly  speak  to  him  till  the 
party  broke  up.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  the  full 
moon  tlirowing  a  golden  band  of  light  over  the 
rippling  waves ;  each  tiny  ripple,  as  it  sped  on  to 
the  shore,  carried  the  glory  with  it,  and  shattered 
it  on  the  shingle.  The  beat  of  the  waves  seemed 
to  make  a  harmony  with  the  beat  of  two  human 
liearts.  Anyhow,  before  they  reached  No.  1  Mont- 
golfier  Terrace,  Tommy  and  Lucy  had  make  it 
up. 

II.  XO.  1    MOXTGOLFIEII   TEKUACE  LN  1847. 

Tom  Bellamy  found  his  way  to  his  uncle's  house 
as  soon  as  he  decently  could,  on  the  morning  afler 
the  ball.  He  wanteJi  to  assure  himself  that  the 
episode  of  the  night  before  was  n't  only  a  delightful 
dream.     When  Lucy    Galium  ap{)eared  in  a  pink 


moniing  wrapper,  looking  pale  and  sorrowful,  his 
heart  gave  a  mighty  throb  as  he  thought  :  "  She 
has  changed  her  mind  !  "  But  Lucy  set  his  fears  at 
rest,  nestling  in  his  arms  for  a  moment,  and  allow- 
ing him  to  take  two  or  three  little  kisses  But  she 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  such  wistful  eyes :  "  O 
Tom,  poor  papa  is  so  ill !  " 

"  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  He  looked  so  well 
last  night." 

"  Yes ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  this  morning ;  the  doc- 
tor says  it 's  paralysis  ;  he  has  been  insensible  for  a 
lonw  time,  and  Dr.  James  says  —  O  poor  papa !  " 
Ana  here  Miss  Lucy  broke  down,  and  sobbed  her 
heart  out  against  Tom's  waistcoat." 

Tom  did  n't  know  exactly  how  to  comfort  her. 
He  was  fond  of  his  uncle,  and  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  his  death ;  but  he  could  n't  hit  on  anything  like- 
ly to  console  his  sweetheart.  "  These  trials,  you 
know,"  he  began  —  "  it 's  all  for  the  best,  dear : 
there  's  a  brighter  world."  And  then  it  struck  him 
that  a  world  without  short  whist,  unlimited  loo,  old 
port,  and  brandy  and  water,  however  bright  it  might 
be,  would  n't  suit  the  old  gentleman ;  and  so  he  took 
to  kissing  the  poor  damp  salt  cheeks  that  were 
turned  up  to  him  for  sympathy ;  and  by  and  by  the 
great  sofl-hearted  boy  began  to  blubber  too ;  and  that 
seemed  to  do  her^ood,  for  she  stopped  crying,  and 
began  to  comfort  Tom,  stroking  his  hair  off  his  fore- 
head, and  calling  him  all  sorts  of  pet  names  ;  and 
then,  when  Tom  had  mopped  himself  up,  and  was 
thinking  what  a  great  booby  he  was,  she  ran  away 
to  look  afler  her  papa. 

Afler  a  while  she  came  back.  "  He 's  sensible 
now,  and  asking  for  you."  Tom  crept  up  stairs,  and 
stood  by  his  uncle's  bedside.  The  old  man  had  the 
mark  of  death  on  him.  "  Tom,"  he  whispered  in  a 
hoarse  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  way 
off,  —  "  Tom,  look  afler  Lucy,  and  stick  to  the  busi- 
ness, for  better  or  worse." 

"  By  God's  assistance,  I  will !  " 

You  see  Tom's  feelings  had  been  wrought  up  a 
good  deal,  especially  seeing  that  he  was  thinking 
more  of  Lucy  than  the  business,  which  the  old  man 
had  coupled  with  her. 

The  dying  man  took  Tom's  hand  and  pressed  it ; 
it  was  n't  the  sort  of  hand-clasp  that  a  father  would 
give  Avho  has  just  bestowed  a  beautiful  daughter  and 
a  large  fortune  on  a  suitor,  but  an  appealing,  cling- 
ing, deprecating  squeeze  ;  at  least  so  Tom  felt  it ; 
and  perhaps  he  was  right. 

Well,  John  Galium  died  and  was  buried ;  and  af- 
ter the  funeral  came  the  reading  of  the  will.  It 
happened  also  that  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  Tom 
Bellamy's  birthdaj'.  The  will  was  dated  a  week  be- 
fore the  old  man's  death.  It  was  short  and  to  the 
purnose.  He  bequeathed  everything  of  which  he 
dieu  possessed,  after  paying  his  just  debts  and  fu- 
neral expenses,  to  his  daughter,  and  appointed 
Thomas  Bellamy  sole  trustee  and  executor.  It  was 
his  wish,  he  had  added  to  his  will,  that  his  daughter 
should  marrj'  his  ward  and  kinsman,  if,  as  he  be- 
lieved, there  was  a  mutual  attachment  between 
them ;  but  in  any  case  he  was  satisfied  to  intrust 
his  daughters  welfare  to  Thomas  Bellamv.  There 
wen?  present  at  the  reading  of  the  will,  Winter,  fa- 
ther and  son  (the  former  officiating) ;  Mrs.  Drux, 
Gallum's  widowed  sister  ;  old  Birkin,  the  banker  ; 
Lucy  and  Tom.  As  nobodv  except  Uie  two  lovers 
had  any  expectations  from  tfie  will,  tliere  was  a  gen- 
eral grunt  of  approval.  Winter,  having  folded  un 
the  will,  lookea  round  on  the  company,  and  said, 
"  I  believe  I  —  ahem  —  violate  no  —  ahem  —  secrets 
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when  I  inform  you  that  there  is  —  alicin  —  every 
prospect  that  our  esteemed  and  —  ahem  —  departed 
iriend's  wishes  will  be  fulfilled.  On  this  —  ahem  — 
sad  and — aliem  —  trying  occasion,  it  is  perhaps 
not  —  ahem  —  seemly  to  enter  into  —  ahem  —  con- 
gratulatory matter,  but  wc  all  wish  'em  well,  and 
God  bless  'em." 

Luc  V  came  over  to  Tom's  side,  and  put  her  hand 
into  his.  It  was  a  pretty  little  hand;  and  Tom, 
who  did  n't  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  it,  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  to  have  another  cry,  —  he 
was  a  sotl-hearted  fellow,  and  his  heart  was  very 
full,  —  when  he  caught  sight  of  Archibald  Winter's 
face  in  the  pier-glass.  It  was  so  wild-looking  and 
livid,  that  he  hardly  recognized  it  as  his  friend's, 
lie  turned  quickly  round ;  but  Archie  had  recovered 
himself,  although  he  was  still  white  in  tlie  face. 
Tliis  little  incident  quite  put  Tom  into  spirits.  His 
love-affair  had  been  almost  too  quietly  and  quickly 
arranged  ;  but  to  find  that  there  was  a  jealous  rival 
in  the  field,  and  that  rival  his  best  friend,  why,  it 
was  quite  thrilling  ;  and  now,  too,  he  remembered 
the  conversation  of  the  other  night.  "  So  that  was 
your  little  game,  Master  Archie,  was  it,  to  put  me 
off  the  scent,  eh  ?  "  said  Tom  to  himself;  and  he  be- 
gan to  fancy  that  he  should  find  his  uncle's  affairs 
in  better  order  than  that  sly  fox  had  led  him  to  ex- 

})ect.  I  don't  think  he  was  a  bit  angry  with  his 
riend,  but  rather  flattered  and  proud  at  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  secured  so 
easily. 

The  guests  went  out ;  the  banker,  taking  young 
Tom  by  the  hand,  whispered,  "  Call  at  the  bank  to- 
morrow, Tom,  about  eleven." 

Tom  and  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Drux  sat  over  the  fire 
to  talk  about  the  future.  Tom,  you  see,  was  mas- 
ter of  the  house  now,  and  of  all  within  it,  of  the  big 
brewery  in  Albany  Street,  of  the  drays,  and  wagons, 
and  horses,  and  men,  and  all  things  thereunto  peiv 
taining  ;  and  he  was  a  little  bit  set  up  by  his  impor- 
tance. 

Mrs.  Drux  was  a  comely  old  dame,  portly  and 
dignified.  She  would  tell  you  that  she  came  of  the 
first  families  of  Wessex,  and  so  indeed  she  did;  al- 
though her  forbears  were  but  bankers  and  brewers 
and  farmers,  and  such-like.  For  the  men  of  Wes- 
sex have  not  faded  (or  had  not  then  faded)  in  the 
shadows  of  great  houses.  The  land  was  hehl  not  by 
great  territorial  lords,  but  by  yeoman  and  squires. 
Lords  tliere  were,  and  big  houses  and  great  parks ; 
but  their  big  houses  were  but  county  villas,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Wessex  men.  They  did  not  dom- 
inate the  county,  and  shut  out  the  sunlight  from  the 
plain  county-folk.  These  Wessex  people  were  nar- 
row and  exclusive  too  in  their  society.  Trade  did 
not  disqualify ;  but  it  must  be  carried  on  by  a  Gal- 
ium, a  Poyser,  a  Birkin,  or  a  SjX)nge.  Their  cliques 
and  coteries,  their  circles  and  assemblies,  are  all 
dead  and  withered  up ;  their  people  have  worshipped 
strange  idols,  and  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

"  Now,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Drux,  beaming  ami- 
ably on  the  two  sweethearts,  "  I  *m  an  old  woman, 
and  can  speak  my  mind,  and  there 's  no  use  in  shil- 
ly-shallying. I  know  it  was  jxx)r  dear  John's  wish 
that  you  should  be  married  at  once,  and  I  don't  see 
why  not.  The  business  wants  looking  afler,  and 
Tom  can  manage  it  much  better  as  owner  and  mas- 
ter than  as  executor  to  his  i)oor  uncle.  Here  's  the 
house  all  ready  for  you,  anu  wanting  a  master ;  an«l 
I  dare  say  you  won't  turn  your  old  aunt  out  of  doors 
just  yet.  You  know,  Tom,  dear,  that  I  *ve  got  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  my  own,  which  John  invested 


in  the  business,  and  gave  me  five  per  cent  for ;  and 
I  paid  him  two  hundred  and  fitly  pounds  a  year  for 
my  keep,  and  so  on  ;  and  we  can  go  on  in  the  same 
waj'  for  a  while,  till  you  find  the  old  woman  a  nui- 
sance. So,  Tom  and  Lucy,  I  say  this  day  month 
for  the  wedding-day.  No  fuss,  but  just  slip  out  and 
get  married  ;  and  then  take  a  week  at  Boolong  or 
tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  and  come  home  to  business  again." 

Lucy  knelt  down  by  her  aunt,  and  hid  her  face 
amongst  her  voluminous  skirts.  "  O  aunt,"  she 
whispered,  "  it  can't  be  so  soon." 

"  Dear  heart  alive,  and  why  not  ?  La  I  your 
poor  dear  papa,  that 's  in  heaven  now,  will  be  re- 
joiced at  it :  but  there  —  I  shall  leave  you  and 
Tom  to  talk  it  over." 

And  so  they  settled  it. 

Tom's  interview  with  the  banker  was  protracted. 
Archie  Winter  had  been  right  so  far,  —  the  bank 
had  made  heavy  advances  to  his  uncle.  But  the 
old  banker  spoke  so  quietly  and  kindly,  showed 
such  confidence  in  Tom's  prospects,  so  flattered  his 
self-love,  that  Tom  found  that,  almost  before  he 
knew  it,  he  had  undertaken  to  take  over  the  busi- 
ness, with  its  liabilities,  on  his  approaching  mar- 
riage, —  a  step  which  the  old  banker  cordially  and 
warmly  approved.  He  was  a  kindly  old  soul,  poor 
Birkin,  and  honestly  desirous  to  do  the  best  for 
everybody,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the 
"  bank." 

"  And  now,  my  boy,  about  this  little  fund  of  yours, 
—  the  five  thousand  pounds,  vou  '11  bring  that  into 
the  business,  of  course  ?  "  tVliy,  yes,  of  course, 
Tom  would.  "  Well,  brewing  does  pay  better  than 
consols,  eh,  Tom  ?  You  must  sign  a  power  of 
attorney  before  you  leave,  and  we  '11  sell  them  out 
for  you." 

It  was  n't  till  Tom  had  got  to  his  own  lodgings, 
and  was  smoking  a  pipe,  that  the  thought  struck 
him,  "  Where 's  Mother  Drux's  ten  thousand 
pounds  ?  Ah  !  it 's  in  the  business  somewhere  ; 
and  my  five  thousand  pounds  is  going  to  join  it." 

He  started  off  to  the  brewery,  to  look  over  the 
books ;  but  he  could  n't  make  head  or  tail  of  them. 
Panks,  the  bookkeeper,  had  been  keeping  the 
bof)ks  for  the  last  thirty  years  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  he  could  n't  make  head  or  tail  of  them. 
Tom  made  up  his  mind  to  have  an  alteration  here, 
and  walked  off  to  see  his  lawyer,  afler  signing  a 
few  checks  from  a  brand-new  check-book,  which 
Tom  took  a  little  pride  in.  It  was  soraetliing  to 
have  a  banking-account  in  those  days.  Now,  every 
man  who  has  cash  or  credit  to  the  tune  of  twenty 
jx)unds,  may  have  his  account,  and  draw  his  checks 
just  like  a  millionnaire. 

Winter  senior  was  at  the  ofiice,  and  glad  to  see 
his  young  client.  Tom  explained  his  wants,  and 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  brewerj- 
books.  "  If  you  '11  take  my  advice,  Tom,  I  would  n't 
make  any  change  at  present;  keep  things  going 
for  a  time,  till  you  feel  qualified  to  take  the  man- 
agement yourself." 

"  O,  as  for  the  books,"  said  Tom,  **  I  '11  square 
them  un  soon  enough.  I  'm  not  going  to  have  a 
lot  of  inle  fellows  eating  up  the  business.  There  's 
Panks  the  bookkeeper,  and  two  clerks,  and  two 
travellers,  and  a  collector,  and  a  boy,  and  an  old 
man  to  take  care  of  the  office,  and  an  old  woman 
to  take  care  of  the  old  man.  I  'II  do  the  whole  lot 
myself,  and  make  a  clearance  of  the  crew." 

"  (iently,  Tom,  gently  ;  these  things  must  n't  be 
done  in  a  hurry.  Leave  things  alone,  and  learn 
the  business,  Tom." 
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"  Wt'll,  that's  just  what's  troubling  me,"  said 
Tom  :  "  I  know  notliing  of  brewing." 

"  You  don't  want  to,  Tom ;  you  don't  want  to. 
"Wlmt  's  n-quired  is  management,  Tom,  manage- 
niont,  and  keeping  the  connection  together.  Your 
name  stands  high  here,  Tom :  all  the  magistrates 
know  you,  and  knew  your  father  before  you.  AVe  '11 
h:ive  you  on  the  borough  bench,  Tom,  the  ne.xt 
batch  that 's  made." 

"  Thankee,"  said  Tom ;  "  but  still,  don't  you 
think  if  I  'm  to  brew  good  beer,  I  ought  to  know 
something  al)out  the  way  ?  " 

"  Listen,  Tom.  It  is  n't  by  brewing  good  beer 
you  '11  keep  up  the  business.  You  don't  suppose 
anybody  will  drink  your  beer  who  has  the  choice 
of  Bass  or  Allsopp,  do  you  ?  Management,  Tom  ; 
management,  —  that 's  everything !  To  buy  up  all 
Uie  little  public-houses,  and  advance  money  to  the 
big  ones ;  to  open  new  houses,  and  get  licenses 
for  your  own  men,  and  keep  Humby's  people  out. 
Then  you  '11  have  to  sweeten  the  police ;  that 
you  '11  have  to  do  tlirough  your  subs ;  and  the 
worst  of  that  is,  that  it  's  wasteful,  such  a  lot  of 
money  sticks  in  the  way.  Then  there  's  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  hold  of  public-houses. 
Why,  I  know  lots  of  houses  your  poor  uncle  has 
taken  on  lease  for  thirty,  forty,  and  sixty  pounds 
a  year,  and  lets  again  at  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty 
pounds." 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  Tom,  "  if  Mrs.  Drux's  ten 
thousand  pounds  is  invested  in  that  sort  of  jiroper- 
ty  ?  "  —  "  That  don't  seem  a  profitable  way  of  in- 
vesting money,  —  does  it,  sir  ?  "  he  said  aloud. 

"  Profitable,  bless  me  I  all  that  comes  out  of  the 
beer." 

"  And  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  clodhoppers  who 
drink  our  beer,  sir." 

Winter  looked  up  sharply,  —  he  did  n't  approve 
of  that  way  of  handling  topics.  "  Well,  Tom,  I  'm 
rather  busy  just  now ;  but  let  me  advise  you  at 
once  to  call  on  all  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and 
solicit  their  patronage.  You  won't  get  anything 
out  of  it  at  first ;  but  they  '11  like  it,  and  it  '11  be 
remembered  at  licensing-time ;  and  don't  go  in  a 
stuck-up  sort  of  way,  but  just  as  a  tradesman,  and 
have  a  big  card  printed  "  Mr.  Thomas  Bellamy, 
Common  Brewer,  solicits  the  favor  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  gracious  patronage  accorded  to  his 
deceased  uncle."  There,  —  something  of  that  sort. 
And,  Tom,  put  on  a  black  dress-coat ;  it  looks 
humble  and  unassuming,  and  they  do  like  it  so. 
And  you  must  be  friendly  with  the  butlers,  Tom, 
and  tip~  them  well ;  they  've  often  saved  money, 
and  are  looking  out  for  public-houses.  They  won't 
drink  your  beer,  Tom ;  but  for  harvest  homes  and 
tenants'  dinners,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  Tom,  you 
may  get  some  ^0f)d  orders  fi'om  them." 

"  I  'm  dashed  if  I  think  I  shall  like  the  btisiness : 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  llunkyism  in  this 
brewin";." 

"  Silly  boy,  silly  boy !  you  '11  never  get  on 
without  it.  Well,  good  by,  Tom.  Wedding-day 
fixed,  eh  ?     Wish  you  joy,  —  wish  you  joy." 

Tlie  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  the  wedding 
came  off  at  the  appointed  time.  Mr.  Birkin  gave 
the  bride  away,  and  joined  tin-  family  over  the 
cold  fowl  and  bottle  of  ^he^^y  which  did  duty  for  a 
wc-dding-breakfast.  Whilst  the  bride  was  chang- 
ing her  colored  dress  for  a  thick  travelling  one,  old 
Birkin  drew  Tom  into  the  little  breakfast-parlor. 

"  Tom,  I  '11  get  you  to  write  your  name  across 
these  bills ;  they  represent  the  amount  of  our  ad- 
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vances  to  your  firm.  We  shall  renew  them,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time,  and  we  shall  only 
flnirge  you  for  the  stamps  and  the  ordinary  current 
interest." 

"Now,  suppose,"  said  Tom,  "just  for  flie  sake  of 
argument,  that  I  won't  accept  these  bills." 

"  Well,  in  that  case,"  said  Birkin,  "  we  should 
have  to  realize  our  collateral  securities." 

"  And  what  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Selling  the  brew-house,  and  this  house  and  the 
furniture,  and  the  public-houses,  and  disposing  of 
the  business  to  the  best  advantage ;  or  perhaps  we 
might  carrj'  it  on  ourselves." 

"  Well,  that 's  candid,"  said  Tom.  "  Perhaps 
I  'd  better  sign !  It  was  only  my  joke,  you  know, 
Mr.  Birkin." 

Mr.  Biikin  smiled  grimly.  "  Ah,  Tom,  you 
must  get  out  of  tlie  way  of  joking  in  business." 

After  that  Tom's  faculties  became  confused,  for 
Mrs.  Tom  made  her  appearance,  and  they  drove  oflF 
to  the  station.     Happy  Tom  ! 

III.  NO.    1    MONTGOLFIER   TERItACE   IN    1857. 

Ten  years  have  made  many  alterations  in  Barn- 
cote.  It  is  the  close  of  a  November  day,  —  the  sun 
is  going  down  into  the  sea  in  a  gold  and  purple 
haze.  The  esplanade  is  crowded;  fair  girls  are 
dashing  past  on  horseback ;  carriages  are  rolling 
by ;  and  yet  with  all  there  is  a  hush  and  a  calm, 
that  may  be  felt.  You  hear  the  ringing  laughter 
of  lipht-hearted  girls,  the  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs, 
the  jingling  of  the  harness,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels ;  but  between  all  vou  can  catch  the  meas- 
ured plash  of  the  waves,  tne  thud  of  the  oars  in  the 
rowlocks  of  the  boat  in  which  the  fisherman  stands 
throwing  out  his  nets,  and  the  hail  of  his  comrade 
on  shore. 

Ten  years  have  prospered  well  with  Barncote. 
In  '47,  only  a  provincial  bathing-town ;  in  '57,  a 
"  queen  amongst  watering-places." 

Montgolfier  Terrace  has  shared  in  the  general 
advance.  No.  3,  where  Mr.  Hanks  lived,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Countess  Bigaroon,  family,  and 
suite.  Admiral  Bobbin,  th3  sea-lord,  lives  m  No. 
4.  By  and  by,  when  the  daylight  is  altogether 
gone,  and  the  tattoo  is  sounded  at  the  barracks, 
and  the  picket  is  tramping  alons,  turning  our  gal- 
lant defenders  out  of  the  public-houses,  where  they 
have  been  stupefying  themselves  with  Bellamy  & 
Co.'s  Entire,  if  you  stroll  up  Montgolfier  Terrace, 
you  will  see  through  the  windows  on  the  ground- 
floor,  wide  open,  although  in  November,  men  and 
women  in  evening  dress,  and  dinner-tables  loaded 
with  crystal  and  flowers  and  sparkling  lights ;  and 
you  shall  hear  tlie  band  in  the  enclosure  playing 
selections  from  Fra  D'urvolo,  and  through  the  din 
the  susurrus  of  the  surges,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
capstan,  and  the  "  Heave  oh  !  "  of  the  fishers,  haul- 
ing up  the  Mary  Jane  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ad- 
vancing snring-tide. 

No.  1,  however,  has  not  shared  in  the  general 
advance.  No.  1  still  dines  at  one,  and  has  tea  at 
seven,  and  sups  at  nine,  for  No.  1  does  not  affect 
the  mode,  but  is  only  the  residence  of  Alderman 
urd  ex-Mayor  Bellamy,  a  mere  local  magnate. 

On  this  night  in  November,  tlic  worthy  alderman 
is  enjoying  his  tea  in  his  drawing-room,  and  we 
will  look  in  upon  him,  and  see  how  tlie  past  ten 
years  have  affected  him  and  liis  fair  partner. 

Lucy  Bellamy  is  as  beautiful  as  ever,  a  charmins 
model  of  an  English  matron.  Still  of  the  placid 
forehead,  the  limpid  eyes,  and  flowing  lines  of  fig. 
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ure,  which  inaturo  age  has  only  developed  and 
rounded  to  peifection. 

Happy  Tom  !  A  little  girl  of  eight  is  climbing 
about  his  knees,  and  claiming  a  share  of  the  tea- 
cake  he  is  consuming.  But  Tom  hasn't  worn  so 
well.  There  are  wrinkles  enough  about  his  fore- 
head, and  round  his  eyes;  when  his  mouth  is  at 
rest,  it  is  a  little  drawn  down  at  the  corners.  Seen 
now  as  he  leans  back  and  t^huts  his  eyes,  it  is  a  sad 
and  weary  fiice ;  but  it  brightens  up  into  life  and 
love  as  his  wife  leans  over  his  chair,  and  pushes 
the  hair  off  Ids  forehead  in  the  old  caressing  way. 

"  You  look  so  worn  out,  Tom,  dear ;  it  must  have 
l)cen  a  very  trying  day  for  you,  poor  fellow !  Mr. 
Birkin  was  such  a  kind  friend,  was  n't  he,  Tom  ?  " 

Tom  grunted  some  unintelligible  answer,  which 
his  wife  took  for  assent,  and  went  on,  "  You  must 
n't  grieve,  Tom,  dear.  He  lived  his  appointed  time, 
and  he 's  now  reaping  the  reward  of  his  long  life 
of  "ood  deeds." 

xou  see  Mrs.  Tom  was  rather  mven  to  preach- 
ing ;  but  then  she  was  so  good  and  devout  herself, 
that  her  only  grief  almost  was  that  her  dear,  good 
Tom  didn't  seem  to  think  so  much  of  spiritual 
things  as  he  ouglit. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom ;  "  he  lived  his  appointed  time ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  wish  he  'd  lived  a  little  longer." 

"  Ah,  Tom,  we  must  n't  repine,"  said  the  sweet 
homilist.  "Didn't  Arthur  Birkin  feel  it  very 
much?" 

"  By  Jove !  "  said  Tom,  "  I  wish  I  'd  felt  it  the 
same  way.  The  old  boy  left  every  penny  to  Ar^ 
thur." 

"  O,  I  'm  so  glad,  Tom  I  I  was  afraid  he  did  n't 
like  Arthur,  and  that  he  'd  leave  his  money  away 
to  the  Burgesses :  he  was  so  fond  of  the  Bur- 
gesses." 

"  Tell  you  what,  Lu ;  what  old  Birkin  was  fond- 
est of  was  the  bank  :  he  worshipped  the  bank.  Do 
vou  tliink  he  'd  leave  his  money  to  be  squandered 
by  those  dashing  Burgesses  ?  No.  He  saw  what 
a  hard  skinflint  Arthur  was,  and  he  did  n't  like 
him,  for  the  old  man  was  n't  a  bad  sort  himself; 
but  for  all  that,  he  knew  tliat  Arthur  would  keep 
up  the  bank ;  and  that 's  the  secret  of  it." 

"  Do  you  know,  Tom,  I  thought  perhaps  he  'd 
leave  you  something  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  did  n't ;  that 's  all,"  said  Tom,  roughly ; 
and  Lucy  retreated  to  her  own  seat,  rather  offended. 
Tom  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  leaned  wearily  back 
in  his  chair.  Mrs.  Tom  softened  again  as  she 
watched  his  pale  face. 

"  Tom,  dear,  I  'm  afraid  you  're  worrying." 

"  Well,  1  've  had  a  good  deal  to  try  me  lately." 

"  In  business  you  mean,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Welljves." 

"But  Tom,  dear,  you  shouldn't  let  your  mind 
dwell  so  much  upon  business.  Think,  dear,  that 
you  should  lean  upon  a  Higher  Power,  who  orders 
everj'thing  as  He  wills." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Tom  with  a  sigh  that  came  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  Tom's  religion  had  been 
this,  —  to  clear  the  firm  with  Birkin's  bank.  For 
this  he  had  risen  early,  and  late  taken  rest,  and 
eaten  the  bread  of  carefulness.  This  accomplished 
he  would  live  his  life  in  peace  and  thankhUness. 
The  load  he  had  heaped  upon  his  own  back  had 
been  very  heavy  upon  him.  At  first,  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  done  his  duty  bore  him  up  on  his 
up-hill  way.  That  he  had  fulfilled  his  uncle^s  dying 
wish ;  that  he  had  kept  his  memory  from  reproach ; 


that  he  had  saved  Lucy  and  her  aunt  from  destitu- 
tion, and  l)ome  up  the  credit  of  the  old  firm  :  these 
were  thoughts  that  sustained  and  comforted  him. 
And  then  he  knew  full  well  that  this  was  the  price 
he  had  paid  for  his  wife,  for  Lucy  would  never  nave 
married  the  man  who  had  refused  to  carry  out  his 
solemn  promise,  made  on  his  uncle's  death-bed. 
But  as  years  rolled  on,  and  Tom's  mind  cleared  it- 
self from  the  mists  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  he  took  a 
very  different  view  of  the  matter. 

Tom's  troubles  came  upon  him  with  redoubled 
force  this  night.  He  hatl  struggled  so  hard  the 
last  ten  years  ;  and  he  had  so  nearly  succeeded,  — 
so  nearly  succeeded !  But  Birkin  s  death  would 
probably  ruin  liim  ;  he  would  go  down  witliin  reach 
of  land.  He  had  left  home  that  morning  with  a 
hopeful  heart. 

The  old  man  had  been  so  kind  to  him  in  his 
lifetime  ;  not  a  wicked  old  man  of  the  sea,  choking 
the  life  out  of  his  slave,  but  a  kind,  considerate  old 
man,  driving  him  quit^tly,  and  letting  him  take 
breath  ever  and  again.  Siu-ely  he  would  leave 
him  something ;  he  might  even  leave  him  the 
amount  of  his  indebtedness,  for  the  bank  had,  after 
all,  been  paid  neai'ly  all  the  original  debt,  and  the 
estate  could  so  well  afford  it;  for  Birkins  &  Co. 
were  shakv  no  longer.  The  waste  of  building-land, 
and  the  sliells  of  tenantless  houses,  on  which  the 
firm  had  made  such  large  advances,  which,  on  the 
failure  of  the  land-jobbers,  and  the  building-job- 
bers, and  the  working-builders,  the  bank  had  been 
obliged  to  take  possession  of,  and  which  had  caused 
such  a  lock-up  of  capital :  this  piece  of  marsh  by 
the  seaside  was  now  covered  by  aristocratic  man- 
sions, gorgeous  squares,  and  noble  terraces,  and  had 
proved  a  perfect  Pactolus,  streaming  gold  into  the 
cofiers  of  the  bank.  "  Oh  ! "  thought  Tom,  "  if  I 
can  come  back  to  my  wife  a  free  man  to-night, 
there  won't  be  a  happier  dog  in  England  than  1 !  " 
But  it  was  n't  to  be.  As  Tom  sat  by  the  fire  that 
night,  he  felt  tightening  round  his  neck  the  wretch- 
ed burden  of  his  life. 

As  Tom  sat  by  the  fire,  he  looked  at  his  wife, 
busy  with  some  feminine  work,  one  shapely  hand 
holding  the  thread,  whilst  the  other  drove  a  tiny 
shuttle  to  and  fro.  Gracie  sat  coiled  on  the  floor, 
leaning  against  her  mother's  knee,  absorbed  in  a 
storj'-book,  her  lips  just  parted,  and  one  little  hand 
playing  with  a  straggling  curl.  And  then  the 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  —  it  had  been  there 
oflen  before,  but  unacknowledged,  driven  away, 
before  it  took  shape ;  but  now  he  took  it  up,  and 
handled  and  examined  it,  —  the  thought  was  a 
question  :  "  Was  she  worth  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  by  Heaven !  "  was  Tom's  exclamation. 
It  broke  out  unawares ;  it  frif^htened  his  wife  out 
of  her  wits,  and  made  Gracie  jump  on  to  her  feet. 

"  Papa  !  "  said  Lucy  ;  and  there  was  a  world  of 
mild  reproach  in  her  voice. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Gracie,  a  little  casuist,  deeply 
read  in  all  the  lore  of  catechism  and  commana- 
ment,  "  was  n't  that  taking  the  name  of  God's  holy 
dwelling  in  vain  ?  " 

"  No,  not  in  vain,  my  darling,"  said  Tom,  draw- 
ing her  to  him,  and  giving  her  a  long  lingering 
kiss,  —  "  not  in  vain." 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  Mr.  Bellamy  told  his 
wife  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  insure  his 
lite. 

"But  why,  Tom?  ' 

"  I  think  it  only  prudent,  my  dear ;  so  much  of 
the  business  depends  on  my  own  work,  that  I  ought 
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to  take  tare  of  your  future,  in  case  anything  should 
happen  to  me." 

SL-s.  Tom  put  down  the  cofTee-pot,  and  looked  at 
her  husband  with  suffused  eyes.  That  anything 
should  happen  to  Tom  !  "  But,  Tom,  dear,  you 
don't  feel  ill,  or  anything?" 

"  The  insurance  doctors  will  take  care  of  that, 
Lucy  :  they  won't  insure  my  life  if  there's  any  pros- 
pe<|t  of  mv  premature  death." 

"  But,  Tom,  is  n't  there  Aunt  Drux's  ten  thousand 
pounds  ?  Poor  aunt !  she  told  me  just  before  she 
died  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  her  that  we  were  so 
well  provided  for;  and  I  was  so  pleased,  Tom, 
thiit  she  left  it  to  you,  instead  of  settling  it,  or 
anything,  —  it  showed  such  confidence  in  you,  dear 
Tom." 

"  Delightful !  "  said  Tom,  who  did  n't  know  ex- 
actlywhat  he  was  saying. 

"Well,  then,  Tom,  if  anything  should  happen, 
we  should  have  enough  to  live  upon ;  and  just  what 
would  keep  Gracie  and  me  would  be  all  we  should 
want  without  you,  Tom." 

"  Ah,  the  ten  thousand  your  aunt  left  is  in  the 
business.  But  I  shall  never  make  you  understand, 
Lucy.  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  it  necessary-  to 
insure  my  life." 

Tom  went  to  Mr.  Winter's  office,  —  Winter  senior 
was  dead,  and  Archibald  ruled  in  his  stead.  He  was 
agent  for  the  "  Legal  Luminary,"  the  "  Dubious  " 
and  "  Disputable,"  and  one  or  two  other  life  offices. 

"  Want  to  insure  your  life,  Tom  ?  Of  course  ; 
what  every  prudent  man  ought  to  do.  I  told  you 
long  ago  you  should  do  it.  What  amount  do  you 
intend  to  propose  for  ?  " 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds." 

The  last  ten  years  have  not  made  much  change 
in  Archie  Winter.  Except  that  he  has  had  his 
hair  cut,  —  that  instead  of  displaying  a  whole  bosom- 
full  of  shirt-front,  he  is  buttoned  tightly  up  to  his 
chin,  in  an  Oxford  Mixture  suit,  you  woula  n't  no- 
tice any  alteration  in  him. 

He  cast  a  quick  look  at  Tom  from  under  his 
busliv  eyebrows. 

"  Biggish  sum,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  it  ought  to  be,"  said  Tom. 
"  Nobody  but  myself  could  work  the  business  so 
economically.  Were  I  to  die,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  manager  at  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  or 
so,  besides  a  clerk  or  two  ;  I  don't  want  my  wife  to 
suffer  pecuniarily  by  my  death." 

"  Still,  after  all,  Tom,  there  would  be  a  good  in- 
come left  for  your  widow." 

**  Archie,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  what  I  dare 
say  you  know ;  I  've  got  borrowed  capital  in  the 
bufliness.  Now,  if  I  were  to  die,  that  would  prob- 
ably be  called  in.  Well,  this  insurance  would  re- 
place it" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Winter ;  "  I  quite  see  your  mo- 
tives. Well,  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  vour  pro- 
IMsals.  Suppose  we  say  three  thousand  pounds 
in  the  Legal,  three  thousand  in  the  Dubious,  and 
two  thousand  each  in  the  Highland  Husbands  and 
Scotch  Veritable?  Well,  it's  easily  arranged. 
You  '11  fill  up  these  forms :  they  're  much  about 
the  same  ;  some  of  'em  want  to  know  if  your  grand- 
mother wore  false  teeth,  and  some  of  'em  only  ask 
if  your  father  was  troubled  with  corns."  Mr.  Win- 
ter here  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  own  joke.  I 
fancy  Artemus  Ward  borrowed  this  joke,  but  he 
did  n't  acknowledge  it. 

Tom  had  to  go  up  to  London,  tlie  assurance 
being  a  heavy  one,  and  was  poked  about  by  the 


united  doctors  of  the  four  companies,  and  questioned 
most  minutely  as  to  all  his  habits.  He  hxid  fre- 
quent interviews  with  four  boards  of  directors  and 
four  secretaries.  The  result  was  satisfactbrj'.  Tlie 
united  doctors  could  find  no  fault  with  Tom's  con- 
stitution or  physique.  The  united  boards  could 
find  no  flaw  in  Tom's  reasons  for  insuring  so 
heavily.  There  was  no  agent  for  whom  the 
societies  had  a  higher  regard  than  Mr.  Archibald 
Winter.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied.  The  directors 
were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  proposals  were 
accepted ;  and  Tom  had  to  draw  a  check  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds,  the  amount 
of  the  united  premiums. 

IV.    THE   BARNCOTE   BANK  IN    1857. 

The  announcement  of  the  Bamcote  public  ball 
for  New  Year's  Eve  had  appeared  for  several  weeks 
in  the  Bamcote  Herald,  with  a  long  list  of  stewards 
and  lady  patronesses,  low  down  on  which,  as  be- 
seemed their  mere  local  position  stood  the  names  of 
Alderman  Tom  and  Mrs.  Bellamy.  Tom's  thoughts 
were  not,  however,  on  balls,  as  he  stood  at  the  tall 
desk  in  the  brewery  counting-house  which  looked 
out  into  the  brewery  yard.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  sheet  of  figures.  It  was  Tom's  profit  and  loss 
account  for  the  year  just  ending,  and  it  was  n't  an 
unsatisfactory  one.  It  showed  in  round  numbers 
a  profit  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  and 
Tom's  drawing  had  only  been  one  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds.  Tom  called  liis  manager  into 
the  counting-house,  and  showed  him  the  bal- 
ance-sheet. "  Very  satisfactory  indeed,  sir,"  said 
Birks,  who  from  much  poring  over  vats  and  in- 
halation of  worty  vapors,  was  rather  husky  in  the 
throat. 

"  I  'm  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Birks,  for  the 
way  you  've  worked  for  me.  I  've  signed  a  check 
for  your  salary  and  the  wages.  1  've  great  pleasure 
in  giving  you  this  check  for  fifty  pounds  as  a 
new  year's  present.  I  sha'  n't  be  here  to-morrow, 
Birks,  as  I  'm  going  to  Luffhaven  to  collect,  and 
can't  be  back  till  late  at  night.  So  I  *11  wish  you 
a  happy  new  year,  Birks ;  and  good  by,  and  God 
bless  vou ! " 

Birks  was  embarrassed  by  the  warmth  of  his 
master's  manner  and  the  largeness  of  his  gift.  A 
five-pound  note  was  about  the  figure  he  usually 
had.  Fifty  pounds !  Birks's  salary  was  ten  pounds 
a  month,  and  when  it  came  it  was  usually  fore- 
stalled ;  and  there  were  also  numerous  little  scores 
against  him,  which  were  troubling  his  mind  this 
festive  Christmas-tide.  Indeed,  Mr.  Parkins,  the 
draper,  had  been  very  sharp  with  him  about  a 
small  account  which  he  owed  for  mourning,  for 
a  little  boy  who  had  died  two  years  ago;  and 
Parkins  had  threatened  to  complain  to  his  master 
of  his  dishonesty  in  not  paying  his  bills.  Poor 
Birks  had  fancied  that  he  had  seen  Parkins  walking 
up  with  Mr.  Tom,  and  he  imagined  the  summons  to 
the  counting-house  was  a  prelude  to  instant  dis- 
missal. 

Fifty  pounds  was  to  Birks  salvation ;  It  would 
j)ay  off  his  old  scores,  it  would  start  him  afresh, 
it  would  make  a  man  of  him.  But  he  could  n't 
thank  his  master  for  it,  —  the  words  stuck  in  liis 
throat ;  they  could  n't  struggle  through  the  deposits 
of  the  vats.  His  master  smiled  and  nodded,  and 
passed  out  Birks  followed  him  to  the  door,  and 
watched  him  down  the  street. 

"  He 's  just  the  kindest,  thoughtfulest  soul  is  the 
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youni;  ma.ster ;  but,  dear  me,  bow  he  be  aged  the 
last  few  years  sure/y  /  " 

Tom's  face  was  not  that  of  a  youngster  as  he 
entered  the  private  parlor  of  Birkin's  bank. 
Arthm*  Birkin  rose  and  sbook  him  coldly  by  the 
hand,  and  tlien  took  his  stand  with  his  back  to 
the  fire.  He  was  a  short,  dark,  neat  little  man, 
excessively  clean-looking,  dressed  quietly  and 
plainly,  as  became  a  banker,  but  with  a  little  touch 
of  the  country  s«juire  breaking  out  in  his  blue  bird's- 
eye  scarf,  his  roomy  shooting-coat,  and  well-shaped 
riding-trousers. 

Ailer  a  little  chat  about  the  weather,  the  last 
nm  with  the  East  Wessex  hounds,  and  the  town 
drains,  Arthur,  without  circumlocution,  went  to  the 
purport  of  their  interview. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  Bellamy,  to  tell  you  we  must 
have  our  advances  repaid.  I  gave  you  a  hint  of 
the  sort  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  find  that  it  is  now 
absolutely  necessary." 

I  don't  suppose  that  the  bird  fairly  caught  and 
duttering  in  the  paws  of  the  cat,  its  captor,  suffers 
much  terror  and  agony  of  mind :  the  thing  is  over  : 
•  a  sort  of  fatuous  wonder  as  to  how  it  will  feel 
whilst  its  bones  are  being  crunched,  and  a  stupid 
amazement  at  being  in  such  a  plight  are  in  its 
mind ;  it  recks  not  of  its  modest  mate,  the  peaceful 
nest,  the  callow  brood.  So  with  Tom:  he  had 
discounted  his  troubles  ;  he  felt  stupefied,  that  was 
all.  The  long,  long  while  he  had  suffered,  the 
trouble  he  had  had,  seemed  to  surge  into  his  head, 
and  prevented  him  from  thinking.  Only  one  thing 
could  he  hold  on  to,  that  he  must  show  no  change 
to  that  black-whiskered  face  with  the  dark-gray 
eyes,  and  wide  mouth,  and  white  teeth;  he  must 
hold  on  to  that  face,  and  not  let  himself  go.  He 
sat  down  on  the  banker's  table,  and  taking  up 
some  pens,  began  sticking  them  javelin  fashion  into 
the  leather  cover.  It  was  an  old  trick  of  his  boy- 
hood. 

Arthur  exclaimed  angrily,  "  Mr.  Bellamy,  please 
not  to  damage  im-  table." 

That  woke  Tom  up;  the  whu:l  in  his  head 
stopped;  he  stood  up,  and  confronted  the  banker. 
"  How  can  you  expect  me  to  reduce  my  debt  more 
rapidly  than  I  am  now  doing  ?  Have  n't  I  paid  off 
twenty  thousand  in  the  last  ten  years  ?  Have  n't 
I  worked  like  a  nigger  for  you?  Why,  Birkin, 
when  your  uncle  persuaded  me  to  take  over  tlie 
concern  in  '47,  you  stood  to  lose  thirty  thousand 
{)ounds;  and  I  put  five  thousand  pounds  of  my 
own  in  it;  and  I  believe  I  saved  the  bank  by 
that.  And  your  uncle  was  my  trustee  I  Ar- 
thur, how  can  you  be  so  wicked,  knowing  all  you 
do,  to  talk  to  me  of  calling  up  that  money  ?  " 

"  My  uncle  was  a  very  good  sort  of*^  man,  and 
was  verA-  forbearing  with  your  uncle  and  yourself. 
I  don't  know  anything  more  about  the  transactions 
you  refer  to.  My  uncle  was  not  very  sound  ujx)n 
banking,  however.  It 's  our  principle,  Mr.  Bellamy, 
not  to  make  advances  except  upon  convertible  secu- 
rities." 

"  Have  n't  you  got  the  deeds  of  the  brewery  and 
all  the  freehold  houses  ?  " 

"  Just  so ;  and  taking  the  brewer}'  as  a  going 
concern,  its  value  would  no  doubt  cover  our  ad- 
vances. But  look  here  ;  in  time  of  pressure,  when 
we  wanted  to  realize,  such  security  would  be  prac- 
tically worthless.  A  prudent  mariner,  dreading 
an  approaching  storm,  takes  in  his  canvas,  and  — 
and  —  Well,  you  know  he  gets  ready  for  it.  We 
I    foresee  a  crisis  in  the  money-market,  and  we  are 
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preparing  for  it.  We  don't  want  to  inconvenience 
you  ;  but  really  now  the  advance  has  been  standing 
so  lonjf —  Mr.  Andrews,"  wliispcred  the  banker 
through  a  speaking-tube,  "  bring  down  Bellamy's 
note." 

"  You  danmed  serpent  I "  hissed  Tom  between 
his  teeth.  "  No  ;  don't  run  away  ;  I  'm  not  going 
to  hurt  you,  you  little  venomous  beast !  "  And  he 
stalked  out  of  the  private  room  before  Arthur 
Birkin  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment. 

Tom  was  not  altogether  mad ;  he  knew  that  the 

{)romissoiy-note  which  Birkin  held  was  payable 
burteen  days  afler  demand,  —  that  he  had  a  good 
balance  on  his  current  account,  —  and  that  Arthur 
Birkin  would  not  be  moved  from  his  purpose  were 
Tom,  and  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  to  grovel  in 
the  dust  before  him. 

Arthur  Birkin  was  a  "  gentleman."  He  was  a 
little  upset  at  being  called  a  serpent  and  sworn  at ; 
but  if  there  was  one  thing  he  jwided  himself  ui)on, 
it  was  that  he  had  a  Christian  and  forgiving  spirit. 
Nor  was  the  accusation  Tom  hurled  against  him  a 
just  one.  He  only  wanted  Ids  own.  He  was  too 
clear-headed  and  sensible  a  man  to  be  influenced  in 
his  line  of  conduct  by  the  supposed  wishes  of  a  man 
who  was  dead.  Certainly,  he  had  oflen  heard  old 
Birkin  promise  Tom  tliat  he  should  never  be  un- 
duly pressed  about  the  advance  so  long  as  he  kept 
reducing  the  principal.  But  what  was  that  to  him  ? 
The  old  banker  had  made  many  indiscreet  and 
foolish  advances  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
Arthur  had  no  idea  of  setting  up  as  a  little  provi- 
dence, and  rewarding  virtue,  and  all  that ;  and 
that  his  keen  intelligence  should  be  dominated  by 
some  old-fashioned  notions  which  formerly  animated 
a  departed  soul,  was  to  him  a  thing  inconceivable. 
Still,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  act  fairly  by  Tom 
Bellamy ;  and  if  he  'd  asked  him  for  a  month,  or 
even  for  two,  and  could  have  satisfied  him  that  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming,  Tom  might  have  had 
the  time,  —  yes,  and  might  now,  notwithstanding 
the  serpent  and  the  venom. 

Tom  went  off  to  the  joint-stock  bank.  Yes, 
they  'd  take  his  account  with  much  pleasim;, — 
discount  for  him  with  pleasure.  As  for  a  large  ad- 
vance, for  a  considerable  period  —  yes,  with  pleas- 
ure I  —  on  sufficient  security.  Life  policies  ?  — 
No;  the  bank  would  rather  not  take  that  sort  of 
security  —  was  against  the  rules  of  banking.  "  But 
bring  your  interests  to  us,"  said  the  manager  cheerir 
ly  ;  "  we  '11  take  care  you  don't  suffer." 

Very  satisfactory  this,  as  far  as  it  went.  Tom 
knew,  however,  it  would  n't  go  verj'  far.  He  must 
trj'  and  think  of  something.  He  'd  go  on  to  the 
pier,  where  he  would  be  qmet.  He  turned  tlirough 
the  j)ay-wicket,  and  went  on  to  the  pier.  He  had 
n't  been  there  for  years.  People  who  live  near  the 
sea  rarely  go  down  to  the  beach,  or  on  to  the  pier, 
or  out  in  a  boat,  or  in  any  way  take  notice  of  the 
sea.  The  fashionable  visitors  of  Barncote  did  n't 
care  about  the  pier.  It  was  out  of  their  beat ;  and 
a  few  children  and  nursemaids  were  generally  the 
only  visitors  to  the  pier-head.  The  day  was  cold 
and  raw,  with  an  east  wind,  and  nobody  but  Tom 
was  about.  He  went  out  to  the  end,  and  sat  down 
on  a  beam  a  little  sheltered  from  tlie  wind.  From 
habit  he  took  liis  pi]}e  out  of  its  case,  and  knocked 
it  a;rainst  the  beam;  but  he  did  n't  smoke.  He 
could  n't  think,  either,  connectedly  of  his  business. 
He  knew,  he  felt,  it  was  useless.  Tlie  blow  that 
had  fallen  upon  him  was  fatal.  He  pitied  himself 
a  little.     He  had  worked  so  hard ;  he  had  been  so 
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near  success ;  but  he  had  failed ;  and  Ixis  failure 
was  final  and  irremediable.  He  felt  expressibly 
snd.  A  wasted  life !  —  Was  n't  all  life  wasted  ?  a 
causeless  and  purposeless  ebbing  and  flowing  ? 
Would   n't  it  be  better  to  end  it  all,  by  dropping 

auietlv  into  the  swirling  waters  ?  And  then  he 
lou'^lit  of  his  wife  at  her  needlework  at  home,  and 
of  (Jracie  sittinjr  by  her  knee,  —  radiant  figures  in 
all  the  gloom.  He  could  think  and  plot  for  them, 
though  not  for  himself.  He  rose  and  left  the  pier. 
The  shadow  of  overwhelming  care  had  cleared 
away.  A  shadow  there  still  was  upon  him,  a  shad- 
ow and  a  light. 

"  Gracious,  Tom,"  said  Lucy  as  she  kissed  him 
on  his  return,  "  how  cold  you  are  I  you  must  stop  at 
home  to-night,  and  have  your  feet  in  hot  water: 
you  've  got  a  chill." 

"  Nonsense,  child  ;  it  's  nothing,"  said  Tom. 
"  Stay  at  home !  why,  it  's  the  ball  to-night  ;  I 
would  n't  miss  the  New- Year's  ball  on  any  account. 
Don't  you  remember  ten  years  ago  ?  " 

V.   THE   BAUNCOTE   BALL   IN    1857. 

The   old  Barncote   assembly-rooms    had  been 

1)ulled  down  years  ago.  In  their  place  was  a  town- 
lall,  with  a  Grecian  portico.  Within,  was  a  fine 
room,  supported  by  polished  granite  columns;  a 
large  organ  and  an  orchestra  at  one  end ;  as  well 
as  numerous  refreshment-rooms,  committee-rooms, 
and  law-courts,  —  the  last  only  used  by  the  local 
justices  in  petty  sessions,  and  the  county  court 
judge.  But  the  Barncotians  were  living  in  hopes 
that,  some  day  or  other,  the  judges  of  assize  would 
enter  those  courts  with  much  blaring  of  trumpets, 
and  rushing  to  and  fro  of  policemen.  Her  Majes- 
ty's judges,  however,  and  those  minor  judges  who 
held  her  Majesty's  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
ruled  the  destinies  of  the  county  in  quarter-sessions 
assembled,  were  understood  to  set  their  faces  against 
any  alteration  ;  so  the  assizes  were  still  held  in  the 
little  town  of  Lumpstone,  some  fifteen  miles  from 
Barncote.  As  three  fifths  of  the  prisoners,  and 
four  fifths  of  the  civil  cases,  came  from  Barncote, 
there  might  seem  to  be  some  reason  why  the  judges 
should  come  to  the  suitors,  rather  than  the  suitors 
should  go  to  the  judges.  But  legal  wisdom  had 
decided  otherwise. 

The  damage  also  to  the  hotels  of  Lumpstone, 
which  contrived  to  exist  and  pay  their  rents  from 
the  exorbitant  profits  thev  extorted  from  the 
visitors  to  the  assizes,  would  nave  been  great ;  and 
as  these  hotels  were  owned  by  county  magnates, 
who  served  their  Queen  and  county  as  magistrates, 
deputy-lieutenants,  and  high-sheriff's,  law  and  order 
Avould  liave  been  indirectly  damaged  by  their 
loss. 

Turn  te  iilditt/,  turn  te  iddity !  away  went  the 
fiddles,  cornet,  and  harp  at  the  opening  quadrille. 
The  hall  was  three  times  as  big  as  the  old  assembly- 
room,  and  infinitely  more  grand:  the  girls  were 
better  dressed,  and  the  men  were  better  got  up; 
but  it  was  n't  half  so  jolly  as  in  the  old  times,  — 
at  least,  so  Tom  thought,  as  he  opened  the  ball  with 
the  Mayoress  of  Barncote,  whilst  the  worthv  mayor 
led  out  Mrs.  Alderman  Tom.  The  hall  /elt  cold 
and  chill,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  sunlights  and  the 
hot-water  pipes  ;  and  Tom  looked  over  his  shoulder 
every  now  and  then,  and  shuddered.  He  certainly 
h:ul  got  a  chill.  He  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  home  and  take  his  wife's  advice  about  the  hot 
water.  The  thought  of  liis  comfortable  dressing- 
room,  and  the  cheery  fire,  and  the  steaming  tub, 


and  the  glajse  of  hot  grog  that  his  wife  would  ad- 
minister to  him,  came  so  strongly  into  his  mind, 
that  the  tears  came  into  his  foolish  eyes,  and  ho 
forgot  to  "  chassez  "  to  his  partner,  who,  ispreading 
out  her  plum-colored  skirts,  was  going  through  her 
paces  unaided,  with  much  dissatisfaction. 

No  such  visions  could  be  realized  that  night. 
Tom  must  be  at  Luffnaven  by  five  in  the  morning, 
to  meet  the  steward  of  the  Luffliaven  mail-boat, 
who  owed  Tom  a  long  account,  which  he  had 
promised  to  settle  ;  and  after  that,  he  had  a  heavy 
day's  collecting  from  Luffhavcn  to  Lumpstone. 
He  expected  to  get  in  about  five  hundred  pounds. 

He  was  claimed  after  the  (juadrille  by  his  old 
friend  Winter,  who  wanted  him  to  go  and  have  a 
rubber  in  the  mayor's  little  parlor,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  the  cognoscenti :  and  Tom  went  and 
played,  but  was  absent  and  distrait;  trumped  his 
partner's  trick,  led  a  fiilse  card,  and  otherwise  mis- 
conducted himself.  The  whist  languished,  and  the 
table  was  broken  up;  and  Tom  and  Archibald 
found  themselves  sitting  together  by  the  fire  as 
they  had  been  ten  years  before. 

"  Tom,"  said  Winter, "  are  n't  you  glad  you  did  n'f 
take  my  advice  ten  years  ago  V  " 
"  1  don't  know,"  said  Tom  dreamily. 
"  Ah  !  you  were  right,  Tom,  and  1  was  wrong.  I 
was  a  shocking  young  prig  ten  years  ago,  I  think. 
Don't  you  remember  how  I  solemnly  assured 
vou  that  you  were  on  your  way  to  '  miserj-,  ruin, 
death ' ?  " 

"  So  you  did,"  said  Tom  with  a  start. 
"  Bad  shot,  was  n't  it  ?     Why,  I  think  vou  are 
the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  whole  county  of  \Vessex 
at  this  present  moment." 

"  Archie,"  quoth  Tom,  after  a  pause,  "  which  do 
you  think  is  the  worst  of  the  three  ?  " 

"  O  Mr.  Bellamy,"  said  one  of  the  waiters,  put- 
ting his  head  into  the  room,  "  1  'm  glad  I  've  found 
you,  sir ;  there  's  a  young  man  from  your  office 
wishes  to  speak  with  you." 
"  Send  him  in  here,  Williams." 
Enter  Birks.  He  is  dressed  in  decent  black, 
which  looks  rusty  and  dull  beside  the  sleek 
clothes  of  his  master  and  friend.  His  red,  bulbous 
nose  shows  all  the  more  that  liis  cheeks  are  pale 
and  tallowy.  He  is  evidently  suffering  from  strong 
fear. 

"  What  is  it,  Birks  ?  " 

"  O  dear  Mr.  Bellamy,  you  ain't  going  to  drive 
all  alone  to  LuffTiaven  to-nidit,  be  you,  sir?  " 
"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Bellamy  sharply. 
"  But,  dear  heart  alive !  there 's  been  two  farmers 
stopped  on  the  Lumpstone  Road  this  very  night. 
Three  men  witli  black  maskesses  on,  and  pis- 
tols." 

"  Where  did  you  get  hold  of  that  cock-and-bull 
story  ?  " 

"  It 's  all  the  talk  at  the  White  Hart  bar,  su-." 
"  Ah  !  I  thought  you  'd  been  there.     Well,  don't 
come   after  me  again,    Birks,   with  these  foolish 
stories." 

"  But,  master,  if  you  must  ^o,  take  me  with  you ; 
I  'm  sure  you  '11  be  murdered  if  you  don't :  every- 
body knows  as  you  carry  bags  full  of  money  with 
you." 

Tom  laughed.  "  Much  good  you  'd  be  in  a 
scrimmage,  Birks.  If  your  friends  in  the  black 
masks  know  so  much  about  me,  they'll  also  know 
that  I  carry  a  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistols  in 
™y  ni?»  and  can  use  them  too.  Go  home  to  bed, 
Birks." 
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Birks  slicK>k  his  head  in  a  melancholy  way ;  but 
he  could  n't  say  any  more,  and  slunk  out. 

"  I  would  be  careful,  Tom,  though,  if  I  were  you," 
said  Winter.    "  Let 's  go  and  get  supper." 

Tom  had  a  fancy  to  dance  one  dance  with  his 
wife  that  night  It  was  the  Lancers.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Lancers  had  decided  Tom's  fate.  As  he 
stood  up  once  more  to  the  well-known  figure,  and 
the  baud  struck  up  the  prelude,  all  the  events  of 
the  last  ten  years  crowdi'd  into  Tom's  mind.  Such 
happy,  peaceful  years,  but  for  the  load  he  had  been 
stag-jfering  under  so  long,  and  which  was  going  to 
crush  him  at  last  1 

TuiH  te  iddity,  turn  te  iddity  !  A  playful  jK)ke  in 
the  back  from  his  neighbor  reminded  him  that  he 
was  stopping  the  way  in  the  grand  chain :  away 
he  hopped,  getting  many  a  pleasant  squeeze  of  the 
hand  and  merry  greeting.  They  were  all  towns- 
people in  the  set,  and  everybody  liked  Tom,  espe- 
cially tlie  women-folk. 

The  music  ceased,  the  figure  ended,  and  still  Tom 
stood  for  a  moment  with  nis  wife  in  his  arms,  as 
they  had  finished  the  final  galop.  "  Good  by,  dar- 
ling," he  whispered ;  "  enjoy  yourself,  dear :  don't 
sit  up  for  me  to-morrow  night." 

He  was  gone,  and  his  wife  looked  after  him  wist- 
ftillv  for  a  moment. 

Tom  had  ordered  his  dog-cart  to  take  him  up  at 
his  house.  He  walked  home  along  the  esplanade. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  moon  was  reflected  glonously  in 
rippling  waters :  to-night,  the  sky  was  dark  and 
overcast ;  the  wind  was  rising ;  and  while  breakers 
were  dashing  eagerly  in,  Tom  thought  of  the  man 
who  had  gone  down  to  the  sea  to  ask  a  boon  for  his 
wife. 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  house  gently,  and 
walked  up-stairs  on  tiptoe  into  the  room  where 
Gracie  was  sleeping  peacefully  in  her  little  cot. 

There  we  will,  leave  him,  till  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
reminds  him  of  the  dog-cart  and  mare  awaiting 
him. 

The  mare  is  fidgety,  and  will  not  stand ;  Tom 
was  in  his  seat  in  a  moment ;  and  wrapping  his  rug 
round  his  knees  as  the  mare  darted  forward  with  a 
plunge,  and  settling  into  a  slinging  trot,  dashed  in- 
to the  gloomy  night  and  gathering  storm. 

VI.   RELEA8H    IN   FULL. 

The  morning  was  breaking  coldly  and  cloudily 
on  the  day  but  one  following  the  Barncote  ball. 
No.  1  Montgolfier  Terrace  was  still  without  its  lord. 
By  the  fire  in  her  husband's  dressing-room  sat  Lucy 
Bellamy,  wrapped  in  a  warm  wrapper,  sleejjing 
quietly. 

Ilaj>-tap-a-tap-tap-dab-dab !  Lucy  woke  in  a 
moment,  looking  round  bewildered  for  an  instant, 
and  then  remembering  her  long  vigil :  "  Here  's 
dear  Tom  at  last,"  she  said,  giving  a  vigorous  stir 
to  the  fire,  and  running  down  stairs  to  open  the 
door.  At  the  door  stood  Archibald  Winter,  grim 
and  grimed,  unkempt,  unshaven  :  never  before  or 
since  did  Archibald  Winter  meet  female  eyes  in 
such  a  plight. 

Murtlered  —  murdered  —  murdered  !  What  use 
to  break  such  news  as  this  ?  The  whole  universe 
seemed  to  shout  it  in  her  ears,  and  yet  he  whispered 
it  verj-  gently.  It  was  for  her  to  weep  and  moan, 
for  him  to  raise  the  county  on  the  foul  villains. 

Ere  an  hour  is  past,  in  every  homestead  in  Wes- 
sex,  sturdy  sons  of  Anak,  unshorn  and  unwashed, 
are  rousing  up  their  hinds  to  beat  tlie  county  for 
the  murderers.     One  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood  I 


The  stream  of  Saxon  blood  still  runs  strongly  in 
the  veins  of  the  We.ssex  men.  Had  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant been  murdered,  it  would  n't  have  sent  such 
a  shock  through  the  country-side,  or  roused  so  many 
eager  hearts  to  the  chase  of  blo<Ml,  as  did  the  death 
of  Tom  Bellamy,  the  brewer.  Mounted  police  were 
galloping  furiously  along  the  county  roads,  to  draw 
a  cordon  round  the  scene  of  the  deed ;  the  county 
magistrates  had  already  met  in  special  session  at 
the  White  Hind  at  Lumpstone ;  and  the  body  of 
Tom  Bellamy  was  lying  at  the  Eight  Bells  at  Snar- 
field,  awaiting  the  coroner's  inquest.  It  was  just 
half-way  between  Lumpstone  and  Snarfield  that 
poor  Tom  had  been  shot.  The  road,  which  winds 
in  and  out  amongst  the  blufi*  downs,  here  reaches 
its  highest  point :  thick  and  tall  hedges  hem  it  in 
on  each  side ;  the  road  takes  a  sudden  turn ;  and 
just  in  the  corner,  among  the  grass  and  dead  leaves, 
the  mail-cart  driver  carrying  the  early  mail  from 
Lumpstone  to  Barncote  saw  the  body  lying.  He 
gave  the  alarm  at  Snarfield,  and  carried  the  news 
on  to  Barncote.  Tom's  horse  was  found  quietly 
grazing  by  the  roadside,  a  little  nearer  Snarfield ; 
the  dog-cart  was  lying  upset  between.  The  mare 
had  apparently  kicked  herself  free  from  the  cart ; 
the  traces  ^ere  broken,  and  the  breeching-straps ; 
but  otherwise  there  was  not  much  damage  done. 

When  Winter  reached  the  Eight  Bells,  he  met 
Mr.  Baker,  the  Snarfield  surgeon,  coming  away. 
"  Dead  for  three  or  four  hours,  I  should  say.  Shot 
tlirough  the  heart.  Tlie  villain  who  did  it  must 
have  put  the  pistol  to  his  breast,  for  the  powder  has 
burnt  his  waistcoat.  I  've  been  telling  the  people 
here  to  send  somebody  to  search  for  the  bullet ;  it 
might  give  a  clew :  it  went  right  through  him. 
Poor  Tom  ;  he  was  a  decent  fellow." 

"  The  superintendent  has  attended  to  that,  I  think, 
sir  ;  he  has  ]X)sted  men  on  each  side  of  the  place, 
and  they  've  been  examining  the  ground  inch  by 
inch  for  the  last  two  hours,"  said  the  landlord  of 
the  Eight  Bells. 

The  police,  however,  could  n't  make  much  of  the 
trail :  tne  ground  was  trampled  about :  Tom's  i)ock- 
et-book  had  been  ransacked,  and  was  lying  open  on 
the  grass ;  his  watch  and  chain  and  purse  were 
gone.  The  murderers  had  made  a  good  booty,  and 
got  clear  off.  Ere  the  evening,  the  whole  country- 
side confessed  that  they  were  bafiled.  There  was 
one  comforting  circumstance,  —  the  robbers  had  not 
made  such  a  haul  as  they  must  have  expected : 
Tom  had  paid  five  hundred  }X)unds  into  the  Lump- 
stone bank  before  he  letl. 

Next  morning,  whilst  the  secretary  of  the  Legal 
was  unlocking  his  private  drawer,  and  getting  out 
his  papers,  Mr.  Jakes,  tlie  actuary,  looked  in  at  the 
office  door  :  "  Seen  the  murder  in  W'essex,  in  this 
morning's  paper  ?  " 

"Yes;    what  of  it?" 

"  Why,  it 's  one  of  our  lives." 

"  God  bless  my  soul  I  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  a  devilish  heavy  life  too  I  aud  tlie 
first  year !  Bellamy  his  name  is." 

Tlie  secretary  took  down  his  index,  and  turned 
to  the  iJs.  "  Bellamy,  Bellamy.  Ah !  hero  he  is. 
Three  thousand,  by  Jove  I  And  the  Dubious,  and 
the  Highlands,  and  the  Veritable,  are  in  with  us." 
The  .secretary  touched  a  spring-bell  on  tlie  table : 
"  O  Mr.  Bowler,  just  Avrite  out  a  telegram  for  me : 
'  Secretary  Legal  Life  to  A.  Winter,  Esq.,  Barn- 
cote. —  Bellamy's  death,  seiul  full  particulars  :  meet 
the  Board  to-day  if  possible.' " 

The  secretary  prided  himself  on  lus  telegrams  ; 
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he  always  managed  to  express  his  meaning  in 
twenty  wortls,  thus  saving  miPcclJaneous  charges  to 
the  society.  Before  he  left  die  office,  he  received 
a  telegram  from  Barncote  :  "  A.  Winter,  Bamcote, 
to  Secretan-  Legal  Life,  Lothburj*.  —  Am  solicitor 
to  deceaseil's  executors.  Send  special  agent,  if  you 
think  inquiries  necessary.  Will  send  particulars 
of  claim  to-morrow." 

The  secretary  shook  his  head.  "  Mr.  Winter  has 
not  prepaid  the  telegram !  Dear,  dear !  it  might 
all  have  been  said  in  less  than  twenty  words.  Two 
shillings,  —  dear,  dear  !  I  don't  know  what  the 
Board  will  say.  I  think,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Bowler, 
I  shall  suggest  to  the  Board  that  in  such  an  impor- 
tant case  I'd  better  go  down  to  Barncote  myself. 
A  little  sea-au*  will  do  me  good,  Bowler." 

Mr.  Cranby,  the  secretary  of  the  Legal  Life,  when 
he  arrived  at  Bamcote  next  morning,  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Winter  that  the  inquest  on  Tom  Bellamy 
had  been  held ;  that  a  verdict  of  "  Wilfiil  murder 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown "  had 
been  returned  by  the  coroner's  jury ;  that  two  men 
had  been  apprehended  on  suspicion  ;  and  that  tlie 
magistrates  and  police  were  busily  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating the  circumstances  of  the  dreadful  deed. 
Mr.  Winter  proposed  to  drive  Mr.  Cranby  over  to 
Snarfield,  to  see  the  body  and  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der. It  was  a  bleak  January  day,  and  Mr.  Cranby 
did  n't  think  it  at  all  necessary. 

"  We  don't  want  further  proof  of  the  death, 
Mr.  Winter;  we  are  quite  satisfied  about  that. 
The  only  question  that  struck  our  Board  was  this  : 
do  the  circumstances  of  the  deatli  altogether  pre- 
clude the  idea  of—  eh  ?  —  um  ?  —  ah  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  said  Winter,  sharply. 

"  Well,  you  know,  it  occurred  to  our  Board  that, 
—  well,  in  point  of  fact,  —  suicide  !  " 

"  You  have  n't  broached  such  an  idea  to  anybody 
in  Barncote,  I  hope,  Mr.  Cranby  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  no  ! " 

"  Ah  !  that 's  right.  Do  you  know,  I  think  that 
if  it  were  known  you  were  aown  here  for  an  insur- 
ance company,  trying  to  save  vour  company's  pock- 
ets by  casting  a  slur  on  poor  Tom  Bellamy's  mem- 
ory, —  on  my  soul,  I  think  you  'd  be  torn  to  pieces 
before  you  could  get  to  the  station." 

"  Grod  bless  my  soiU  !  Surely,  Mr.  Winter,  such 
lawlessness  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  n't  possi- 
ble ?  " 

"  Ah !  you  don't  know  what  our  Bamcote  boys 
can  do.  But,  apart  from  that,  my  dear  Cranby, 
don't  let  such  a  very  foolish  suggestion  escape  you 
again.  No  man  was  more  happy  in  all  his  social  re- 
lations than  Tom  Bellamy,  no  man  more  respected 
in  public  life.  A  magistrate,  an  alderman,  an  ex- 
mayor,  a  man  of  blameless  life  and  character  —  and 
you  suggest  suicide  !  Now,  Mr.  Cranby,  as  solici- 
tor to  the  estate  of  my  dear  deceased  friend,  I  have 
been  put  into  possession  of  the  papers  found  on  his 
body.  You  're  (juite  at  liberty  to  look  over  them, 
and  amongst  others  you  '11  find  our  friend's  profit 
and  loss  account  for  the  year  just  ended.  He  was 
a  remarkably  energetic  and  careful  man ;  it 's  made 
up  to  the  last  day  of  the  year.  You  see  the  profit 
sho\vn;  you  see  my  frien<rs  expenses.  Why,  he 
was  at  our  ball  the  evening  before  he  was  murdered, 
danced  witli  my  wife,  who  never  saw  him  more 
cheerful.  \Miy,  Cranby,  he  was  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had,  and  you  come  to  me  whispering  such  vile 
suggestions  —  good  Grod  I "  and  Winter  leaned  his 
head  on  his  arm,  quite  overcome. 

Cranby  got  up,  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder. 


"  There,  there  !  —  don't  agitate  yourself;  I  '11  nev- 
er mention  it  again.  We  had  the  mere  vaguest 
doubt  on  the  matter,  and  I  assure  you  we  're  entire- 
ly satisfied  now." 

"  Then,  look  here,  Cranby  ;  you  've  a  Board  day 
to-morrow,  —  waive  all  forms,  and  send  me  down  a 
check  for  three  thousand  by  to-morrow's  post.  I  '11 
take  care  that  it  shall  be  known  all  over  Wessex, — 
ay,  and  all  over  England,  for  that  matter.  You 
could  n't  do  a  better  thing  for  the  society's  interest. 
I  '11  guarantee  to  double  our  business  in  this  agency 
alone." 

"  Well,  but.  Winter,  you  have  n't  administered 
yet,  or  anything." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  I  '11  give  you  a  receipt  that 
will  satisfy  you.  Bless  you,  we  don't  want  the 
money ;  it 's  the  society  I  'm  thinking  of.  You  see 
the  funeral  's  on  Friday  —  all  the  county  will  be 
there.  Well,  if  I  have  that  check  in  my  pocket, 
and  show  it  to  a  few  friends  after  the  funeral,  there 
is  n't  a  man  in  Wessex  who  won't  know  of  it  before 
night ;  and  if  I  don't  have  a  hundred  proposals  in 
a  week,  call  me  a  Dutchman." 

"  I  think  you  're  right,  Mr.  Winter ;  I  '11  advise 
the  Board  to  do  it." 

"  ITiat  's  right.  Now,  let  me  take  you  to  see 
Mrs.  Winter.  You'll  dine  and  have  a  bed  at 
Rhino  Square,  and  go  back  in  the  morning  to  the 
Board  meeting." 

Mr.  Winter  was  right  when  he  foretold  that  all 
Wessex  would  be  at  Tom  Bellamy's  funeral.  "When 
the  hearse  containing  Tom's  body  left  the  Eight 
Bells  at  Snarfield  for  the  churchyard  of  Snitter- 
field,  which  was  Tom's  parish,  there  followed  some 
twenty  private  carriages  of  the  county  and  town 
gentry,  forty  or  fifty  dog-carts  and  wagonettes  be- 
longing to  the  farmers  of  the  county,  several  hun- 
dred horsemen,  and  hundreds  of  footmen.  Never 
had  such  a  funeral  been  seen  in  Wessex.  It  took 
ten  minutes  before  the  last  man  in  the  procession 
filed  past  the  Eight  Bells  at  Snarfield.  There  was 
plenty  of  beer  for  all  the  mourners  at  the  Wagon 
and  Horses  at  Snitterfield,  and  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial luncheon  for  the  farmers  laid  out  in  a  large 
barn  near  the  churchyard.  Birks  had  managed  all 
the  arrangements,  and  had  been  ordered  to  spare 
no  expense.  Barrels  of  ale  and  large  stone  jars  of 
spirits  had  been  sent  up  from  Barncote ;  and  the 
melancholy  rite  performed,  the  farmers  laid  them- 
selves out  for  enjovTuent. 

Air.  Winter  maae  his  appearance  amongst  them 
fur  a  moment ;  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and  plates, 
and  the  calls  for  beer  and  grog,  were  hushed. 
"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
parted desire  me  to  thank  you  most  grateftilly  for 
the  mark  of  respect  you  have  shown  his  memor)-. 
Called  suddenly  away,  our  poor  friend  was  not  un- 

Srepared.  I  will  leave  your  spiritual  guides  to 
raw  a  moral  from  his  sudden  death.  I  will  only 
recommend  you  to  follow  his  example,  and  prepare 
for  it  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  check  for  three  thousand  pounds,  which  has 
been  sent  to  me,  acting  for  the  representatives  of 
the  deceased,  in  payment  of  a  policy  of  life  insur- 
ance which  by  my  advice  he  effected  with  the 
Legal  Office.  One  premium  of  ninety  pounds  only 
has  produced  this  most  considerable  sum.  (lO  and 
do  likewise." 

From  that  day  the  Legal  Life  dates  a  period  of 
largely  increasing  business;  and  I  don't  think  it 
suffered  any  loss  in  the  end  from  jxjor  Tom's 
death. 
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Mr.  Winter's  next  business  was  with  Birkin's 
bank ;  and  tlie  day  after  the  funeral  saw  Artliur 
Birkin  and  Winter  closeted  together  in  the  bank 
parlor. 

"  We  won't  acknowledge  your  claim  at  all,  Mr. 
Birkin ;  and  we  raise  a  claim  for  five  thousand 
pounds  and  ten  years'  interest  against  you,  as 
executor  of  your  deceased  uncle.  A  more  heartless 
and  flagrant  breach  of  trust  than  that  of  your  un- 
cle, when  he  persuaded  that  tMX)r  yoimg  man  to 
hiind  over  his  fortune  to  pay  old  Callum's  debts  to 
the  bank,  1  never  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  legal  experience." 

"  I  really  can't  go  into  the  question  of  my  uncle's 
motives  or  actions,  Mr.  Winter,"  said  Arthur, 
calmly  and  loftily. 

"  But  I  '11  compel  you  to  go  into  them,  sir  I  "  cried 
Winter,  bristling  up.  "  1  '11  file  a  bill  against  you, 
sir !  —  a  bill  in  Chancery,  sir !  You  shall  account 
for  every  pennyyou  've  received  from  ray  poor  ill- 
fated  friend.  There  's  such  a  thing  as  a  Court  of 
Equity,  sir,  thank  God  !  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Winter,  if  you  can  show  me  any 
legal  obligation  on  my  part "  — 

"  I  think  one  of  the  vice-chancellors  had  better 
enlighten  you  on  the  point." 

Arthiu-  Birkin  meditated.  One  of  the  principles 
of  a  bank  should  be  to  avoid  litigation.  He  nught 
lose  more  by  a  suit  than  he  could  estimate.  To 
shake  the  good  name  of  his  late  uncle  would  shake 
the  credit  of  the  bank.  "  How  can  we  settle  the 
matter,  Mr.  Winter  ?  " 

"  Withdraw  your  claim,  and  we  '11  withdraw 
ours." 

"  Really,  now,  that 's  very  unreasonable." 

"  That 's  my  ultimatum." 

"  You  '11  give  me  a  few  days  to  consider  ?  " 

"  I  '11  instruct  mv  agents  to-night  to  file  a  bill." 

Arthur  Birkin  thought  it  over  for  a  few  moments. 
Ten  thousands  pounds  was  very  dear  to  him,  but  the 
good  name  of  the  bank  was  dearer  still. 

"  Your  terms  are  very  hard,  but  I  '11  accept 
them." 

"  I  think  you  're  wise." 

When  Mr.  Winter  found  himself  in  the  sanctuary 
of  his  own  office,  he  permitted  a  grin  of  intense  sell- 
satisfaction  to  irradiate  his  features. 

"Just  to  think,  now,  what  a  little  clearness  of 
vision  does  for  a  man  !  Bellamy,  poor  fellow,  went 
through  life  borne  down  by  a  load  which  a  touch 
would  have  loosened.  And  he  was  a  clear-head- 
ed, gootl  Hian  of  business  too ;  but  he  saw  things 
through  a  mist  of  fancied  generosity,  trust,  family 
pride,  and  what  not.  Dear,  good  old  giant !  you 
wen^  everytliing  that  was  honest,  true,  and  faithful ; 
if  you  could  only  have  seen  things  as  they  are ! 
You  were  an  anachronism,  that 's  all." 

After  the  first  shock,  Mrs.  Tom  Bellamy  took 
comfort.  Tliere  are  some  women  with  faith  so  vivid 
and  ckar  that  they  actually  carry  about  with  them 
the  unseeu  world,  which  to  others  seems  only  the 
shadow  of  a  «lream.  That  she  and  Tom  are  only 
parted  for  a  brief  moment,  is  to  her  a  certainty,  and 
not  a  form  <jf  expression.  She  has  not  married 
again,  although  she  is  a  rich  woman,  and  has  many 
suitors. 

Some  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Barncote  brewery 
is  due  to  the  untiruig  energv-  of  Mr.  Birks.  He  is 
now  installed  as  manager  with  a  handsome  salary. 
He  only  "  breaks  out  "  now  on  New- Year's  day ; 
and  as  he  then  takes  a  week's  holiday  to  have  his 
prce"  out,  it  doesn't  interfere  with  business. 


Two  years  after  Tom's  death,  Birks  was  finishing 
up  a  hixnl  drinking-bout  at  the  Eight  Bells  at  Snar- 
fiold.  He  had  come  to  the  brandy  and  soda-water 
and  penitence  stage,  and  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
bar-parlor,  trying  to  smoke.  An  old  man  in  the 
costmne  of  a  hedger  and  ditcher  put  Ids  head  cau- 
tiously into  the  room,  and  findiug  Birks  alone,  came 
in  and  closed  the  door. 

♦*  1  've  been  leuking  along  of  you,  sir,"  said  the 
old  man. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see  I  've  been  clearing  out  the  big 

Eond  close  longside  the  road  about  arf  a  mile  fi-om 
(Umpstone ;  and  as  I  was  a-shovelling  out  the  mud, 
I  clap  eyes  on  something  as  I  thought  were  a  bit  of 
old  rag ;  and  I  teuk  it  up  jest  to  throw  it  away,  and 
it  was  jest  heavy  ;  and  look  here  I  " 

The  old  man  brought  out  of  his  pocket  a  bundle 
of  wet  rag,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Birks  untied 
it'  with  fingers  trembling  with  the  effect  of  his  late 
potations.  "  Why,  it 's  my  old  master's  handker- 
chief 1 "  said  Birks,  as  pale  as  death  ;  "  and  here  's 
his  watch  and  purse." 

"  So  it  be,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Those  murdering  villains  were  so  hard  pressed 
they  had  to  throw  'em  away." 

"  Surely  !  "  said  Giles. 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  you,  though,"  said  Birks  aft^r  a 
pause. 

"  Why,  what  hev  I  done,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  don't  think  the  police  will  believe  your 
tale  of  your  having  found  these  things  in  a  pond  ?  " 

"  Dear,  dear ;  I  hope  I  sha'  n't  get  into  no  trou- 
ble ! "     ' 

"  That  you  certainly  will,  if  these  things  are  found 
upon  you :  you  '11  be  took  up  for  the  murder,  as  sure 
as  a  gun." 

"  O  lawks-a-massy  !  what  shall  I  do,  master  ?  " 

"You  haven't  told  anybody  else  about  finding 
these  things  ?  " 

"  Dear  no,  sir,  not  a  soul !  " 

"  Well,  /  won't  say  a  word  to  bring  you  into 
trouble.  Just  you  go  back  as  hard  as  ever  you 
can,  and  put  them  things  back  into  the  pond 
again." 

Old  Giles  hobbled  off  in  mortal  fear  of  being 
"  took  up  "  ;  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  reappeared 
beaming.     "  I  've  done  that  to  rights  now,  master." 

"  That 's  right,  Giles.  Now  go  and  get  a  pint  of 
beer.  I  should  n't  like  to  have  anything  brought  up 
again  about  poor  master ;  it  would  be  like  digging 
las  corpse  up  again,  poor  man.  I  think  I  've  done 
right." 

So,  tlirough  Mr.  Birks's  mistaken  sense  of  delica- 
cy', the  clew  that  might  have  led  to  the  tracing  of 
Tom's  murderers  was  lost. 

Mr.  Winter  often  tells  the  stor}'  of  his  friend's 
murder,  and  the  moral  that  he  draws  is,  that  to  in- 
sure his  life  (especially  in  the  Legal)  is  a  paramount 
duty  with  every  prudent  man. 

You,  kind  reader,  may  draw  any  moral  you  please. 
I  was  in  Barncote  in  1867,  when  I  heard  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Miss  Grace  Bellamy,  the  beauty'  and 
heuvss,  to  Adolphus  Plumme,  Captain  1 7th  Plung- 
ers, and  eldest  son  of  Sir  Damson  Plumme,  of 
Plumme  Hall ;  and  I  trust  that  this  piece  of  lashion- 
able  intelligence  will  be  accepttnl  as  a  happy  end- 
ing to  my  tale.  She  has  been  promoted  to  a  high- 
er station  in  life,  than  her  father,  had  he  lived, 
could  have  hoped  to  see  her  attain.  We  trust,  and 
indeed  have  reason  to  know,  that  she  is  wouth 
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WEEK-DAY  RELIGION. 

TiiK  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  of  aspiring  na- 
tures is  siuvly  ill  satisfied  by  the  Sunday  service  or 
any  other  formal  application  of  religion  to  daily  life. 
Members  of  a  Church  do  well  to  remind  themselves 
on  the  universal  resting-day  of  their  mutual  broth- 
erhood and  mutual  faith ;  and,  without  doubt,  re- 
ceive inspiriting  consolation  from  the  prayers,  even 
when  the  sermon  fails  to  administer  counsel.  But 
granting  that  no  exception  has  been  taken  to  existing 
creeds  or  formulas,  does  the  seventh  day's  celebra- 
tion furnish  spiritual  meat  and  drink  for  the  inter- 
val between  each  ? 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men are  prevented  from  taking  part  in  it,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  few  are  so  constituted  as  to  be 
able  to  command  a  devotional  temper  at  will.  Again 
it  often  happens  that  Sunday  is  the  only  day  on 
which  the  scattered  members  of  a  household  meet. 
Very  naturally  the  minds  of  all  are  more  or  less 
occupied  with  the  events  of  the  past  week.  Topic 
after  topic  is  eagerly  discussed.  With  difficulty  the 
wandering  thoughts  are  collected  during  church- 
time.  A  sense  of  relief  is  felt  when  the  services 
are  over  for  the  day.  Taking  for  granted,  however, 
that  the  clergyman  is  in  every  way  fitted  for  his  of- 
fice, and  that  public  i)rayers  answer  every  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended,  there  still  remains 
the  need  of  week-day  religion  unprovided  for.  It 
will  be  urged  that  family  prayer  is  a  means  admir- 
ably adapted  to  this  end,  bringing  into  spiritual  con- 
tact as  it  does  master  and  servant,  host  and  guest, 
S)arent  and  child.  But  allowance  must  be  made 
or  such  theological  differences  as  may  exist  between 
the  latter  of  these ;  and  also  for  the  numerous 
interruptions  to  which  family  worship  is  subjected. 
What  with  the  absence  entailed  by  sickness,  busi- 
ness, or  pleasure,  the  most  methodical  household 
cannot  assemble  verv  regularly  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  wheels  of  life  gUde  smoothly  and  monot- 
onously from  year  to  year,  and  hindrances  of  a 
worldly  kind  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  re- 
ligious duties,  a  little  leaven  of  formalism  is  but  too 
apt  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  urged  that  religious  books 
are  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  week-day  relig- 
ion, —  and  that  of  the  voluminous  tracts,  sermons, 
and  discourses  published  annually  there  is  both  milk 
for  babes  and  meat  for  strong  men.  Such  inter- 
pretation as  is  needed  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  such  comfort  as  the  daily 
trials  of  life  require,  may  surely  be  found  here  by 
those  who  seek  them.  But  hard-working  men  and 
women,  who  would  most  thankfully  turn  from  the 
duties  of  life  for  a  while  and  refresh  themselves  with 
the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things,  have  little 
time  for  reading  of  this  kind.  A  lawyer  must  read 
law,  a  doctor  books  on  medicine,  and  so  on.  Much 
beautiful  thought  and  priceless  counsel  is  thus  un- 
attainable. Of  course  the  pure  gold  of  secular  lit- 
erature is  mixed  with  some  alloy,  and  the  books 
and  tracts  so  largely  distributed  among  the  poor 
are  not  always  calculated  to  effect  the  end  they 
have  in  view.  Still,  in  praise  of  the  best  of  these 
too  much  cannot  be  said.  Religion,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
well  says,  is  the  one  romance  of  the  poor;  and 
those  who  possess  libraries  but  faintly  comprehend 
what  the  one  hymn-book  or  the  one  volume  of  ser- 
mons is  to  the  cottage  and  the  attic. 

When  both  family  worship  and  devotional  liters 
aturc  fail,  what  remains  to  soothe  the  tired  spirit 


and  heal  tlie  troubled  mind  during  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  ?  Of  course,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  indirect  religious  teaching  of  poets  like 
Wordsworth  and  Lowell,  whose  noble  utterances 
are  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  worlu,  reminding 
us  as  they  do  that  every-day  existence  is  — 

"  Life,  Uie  one  block 
or  marble  that 's  vouchsafed  whererrom  to  carve 
Our  Rreat  thoughts,  white  and  godlike  to  shiue  dovm 
The  future." 

And  as  there  are  poets  and  poets,  Mr.  Tupper 
doubtless  conveys  consolation  to  some  minds,  and 
the  moralist  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  lifts  others  from 
the  mire  of  the  world  to  the  upper  heavens  of  sub- 
lime contemplation.  But  we  are  speaking  more 
especially  of^  those  who  need  thoughts  and  not 
words,  and  who,  when  stones  are  given  them  for 
bread,  know  very  well  wherein  the  one  differs 
from  the  other.  Nor  must  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  have  like  aspirations  with  ourselves  count  for 
nothing.  In  these  days,  when  the  necessity  for 
uprightness  in  dealing  with  the  gravest  spiritual 
and  intellectual  questions  comes  so  forcibly  home 
to  every  thoughtful  person,  the  intercourse  of  kin- 
dred souls  partakes  of  the  nature  almost  of  a  relig- 
ious communion.  Salutary  as  it  is  to  find  noble 
thoughts  embodied  in  -writing  worthy  of  it,  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  lofly  ideals  carried  out  in 
every-day  life  is  far  more  effective  and  lasting.  The 
one  appeals  to  our  imagination,  the  other  to  our 
conscience  ;  and  just  as  the  most  zealous  religious 
instruction  falls  short  of  effect  if  not  borne  out  by 

Eractical  example,  so  does  our  faith  wax  cold  when 
igh  thought  is  matched  with  action  unworthy  of 
it.  Next  to  this,  nothing  is  more  apt  to  engender 
contempt  for  humanity  and  indifference  to  the  best 
aims  of^existence  than  the  spectacle  of  a  life  which 
is  one  long  tissue  of  plausibilities.  Where  there  is 
no  higher  motive  to  action  than  a  love  of  popular- 
ity, very  little  respect  can  exist  for  ideals,  much  less 
for  the  highest  realization  of  them  ;  and  the  relig- 
ion of  the  week-day  as  well  as  of  the  Sabbath  be- 
comes a  dead  letter.  But  we  must  remember  that 
besides  seekers  after  material  good  and  the  large 
number  of  seekers  after  truth,  are  multitudes  who 
woidd  fain  make  their  homely  and  toilsome  lives  an 
expression  of  the  best  side  of  their  natures.  Too 
often  it  happens  that  they  are  not  reminded  of  this 
craving  for  excellence  by  those  about  them,  either 
by  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  or  by  such  liter- 
ature as  falls  in  their  way.  When  worldly  losses 
happen,  or  health  gives  way,  or  children  go  wrong, 
the  spirit  is  sorrowful  unto  death ;  another  kind  of 
stimulus  is  needed,  namely,  the  stimulus  of  hope. 
The  duty  of  hopefulness  is  very  inadequately 
preached  either  on  Sundays  or  week-days,  tliough 
the  doctrine  of  theoretic  cheerfulness  avails  little  so 
long  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  mass  is  made  the  dreary 
thing  it  is.  Why  not  make  our  working  days  more 
religious  and  our  Sundays  less  gloomy  ? 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  some 
time  back,  —  that  churches  should  be  kept  open 
during  the  week  time.  At  a  very  trifling  cost  this 
might  be  effected,  and  we  believe  that  few  people 
would  grudge  a  small  sum  for  such  a  purpose. 
Only  those  who  toil  from  morning  to  night,  often 
at  uncongenial  work  and  among  uncongenial  fellow- 
workers,  can  understand  the  comfort  of  a  little 
quiet  and  a  little  solitude.  Now  what  quiet  would 
be  so  soothing  and  what  solitude  so  jx^rlect  as  that 
of  an  empty  church,  orderly,  well  ventilated,  and 
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well  warmed,  as  the  case  might  be  ?  Here  would 
be  at  once  a  reiting-placc  for  the  weary  and  a  re- 
treat for  the  troubled.  Tlie  man  or  woman  wrest- 
ling with  some  secret  sorrow,  or  distracted  bv  some 
secret  doubt,  might  turn  aside  from  the  world  and 
find  comfort  and  guidance.  Five  minutes  thus 
spent,  without  clergyman  or  prayer-book,  mijjht 
often  prove  more  salutary  than  the  most  impressive 
Sunday  service ;  just  because  the  one  exercise  of  a 
natural  instinct  is  voluntary  and  the  other  forced. 
"  An  Unedified  but  Well-meauin"r  Church-goer," 
whose  letter  followed  that  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's 
correspondent  abroad,  gives  a  true  picture  of  the 
ordinary  family  Sunday,  and  doubtless  many  could 
tell  a  less  satisfactory  story.  How  many  people  go 
to  church  not  because  they  like  it,  but  because  they 
think  it  looks  well  to  do  so !  Nothing  more  shocks 
a  sincere  nature  than  the  self-deception  into  which 
religious  formalism  leads  even  intelligent  and  well- 
disiKjsod  people.  The  sort  of  superiority  which 
ortnodox  church  or  chapel  goers  assume  over  their 
leas  exemplary  neighbors  is  familiar  to  all  who  live 
in  the  country,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  pro- 
vokes laxity  of  belief.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
opening  of  churches  in  the  week-day  would  do  away 
with  religious  shams  and  re-establish  discarded 
creeds.  But  by  enabling  all  who  prefer  it  to  wor- 
ship after  their  own  fashion  and  at  their  own  time, 
it  would  surely  minister  to  the  inmost  spiritual 
need  of  man,  and  thus  elevate  the  horizon  of  daily 
life.  Sadly  indeed  do  we  want  a  week-day  relig- 
ion that,  appealing  to  the  highest  instincts  of  hu- 
manity, should  imuse  with  a  larger  spirit  and  a 
higher  moral  tone  not  only  our  aspirations  but  our 
conduct.  We  need  no  less  a  little  more  cheerful- 
ness and  a  little  less  formalism  on  Sundays. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PARIS. 

BT   WILLIAM    MORRIS. 
ARGUMENT. 

Paris,  the  son  of  Prinm,  was  wounded  by  one  of  the  poisoned  ar- 
rows of  Hercules  that  Hhilocletes  bore  to  ihe  Hie»e  of  Troy  ;  where- 
fore he  had  himself  borne  up  into  Ida  that  he  miKht  see  the  nymph 
(Enone,  whom  he  once  had  loved,  twcause  she,  who  knew  many  se- 
cret thio)^,  alone  could  heal  him  ;  but  when  he  had  seen  her  and 
spoken  with  her,  she  would  deal  with  the  matter  in  no  wise,  where- 
fore Paris  died  of  that  hurt. 

In  the  last  month  of  Troy's  belcaguerment, 
When  both   sides,   waiting  for   some   god's   great 

hand. 
But  seldom  o'er  the  meads  the  war-shout  sent, 
Yet  idle  rage  would  sometimes  drive  a  band 
From  town  or  tent  about  Troy-gate  to  stand 
All  armed,  and  there  to  bicker  aimlessly ; 
And  so  at  least  the  weary  time  wore  by. 

In  such  a  fight,  when  wide  the  arrows  flew, 
And  little  glory  fell  to  any  there, 
And  naught  there  seemed  for  a  stout  man  to  do, 
Rose  Phuoctetes  from  the  ill-roofed  lair 
That  hid  his  ra^e,  and  crent  out  into  air. 
And  strung  his  Dow,  and  slunk  down  to  the  fight, 
'Twixt  rusty  helms,   and  shields  that  once  were 
bright. 

And  even  as  he  reached  the  foremost  rank, 
A  glimmer  as  of  polished  steel  and  gold 
Amid  the  war-worn  Trojan  folk,  that  shrank 
To  right  and  left,  his  fierce  eyes  could  behold; 
He  heard  a  shout,  as  if  one  man  were  bold 
About  the  streams  of  Simoeis  that  day  — 
One  heart  still  ready  to  play  out  the  play. 


Therewith  he  heard  a  mighty  bowstring  twang. 
And  a  shaft  screamed  'twixt  hostile  baud  and  band, 
And  close  beside  him  fell,  with  clash  and  clang, 
A  well-tried  warrix)r  from  the  Cretan  land, 
And  rolled  in  dust,  clutching  with  desperate  hand 
At  the  gay  featliers  of  the  shaft  that  lay 
Deep  in  liis  heart,  well  silenced  from  that  day. 

Then  of  the  Greeks  did  man  look  upon  man, 
Wliile  Philoetetes  from  his  quiver  drew 
A  dreadful  shaft,  and  through  his  fingers  ran 
The  dull-red  feathers ;  of  strange  steel  and  blue 
The  barbs  were,  such  as  archer  never  knew, 
But  black  as  death  the  thin-forged  bitter  point, 
That  with  the  worm's  blood  fate  did  erst  anoint. 

He  shook  the  shaft,  and  notched  it,  and  therewith 
Forth  from  the  Trojans  rang  that  shout  again, 
Whistled  the  arrow,  and  a  Greek  did  writhe 
Once  more  upon  the  earth  in  his  last  pain ; 
While  the  gray  clouds,  big  with  the  threat  of  rain. 
Parted  a  space,  and  on  the  Trojans  shone. 
And  struck  a  glory  from  that  shining  one. 

Then  Philoetetes  scowled,  and  cried,  "  O  Fate, 
I  give  thee  this,  thy  strong  man  gave  to  me. 
Do  with  it  as  thou  wilt !  —  let  small  or  great 
E'en  as  thou  wilt  before  its  black'  point  be  ! 
Late  grows  the  year,  and  stormy  is  the  sea. 
The  oars  lie  rotten  by  the  gunwales  now 
That  nevermore  a  Grecian  surf  shall  know." 

He  spake  and  drew  the  string  with  careless  eyes, 
And,  as  the  shaft  flew  forth,  he  turned  about 
And  tramped  back  slowly,  noting  in  no  wise 
How  from  the  Greeks  uprose  a  joyous  shout. 
And  from  the  Trojan  host  therewith  brake  out 
Confused  clamor,  and  folk  cried  the  name 
Of  him  wherethrough  the  weary  struggle  came, 

Paris,  the  son  of  Priam  I  then  once  more 
O'er  head  of  leaguer  and  beleaguered  town 
Gray  grew  the  sky,  a  cold  sea-wind  swept  o'er 
The  ruined  plain,  and  the  small  rain  drove  down, 
While  slowly  underneath  that  chilling  frown 
Parted  the  hosts ;  sad  Troy  into  its  gates, 
Greece  to  its  tents,  and  waiting  on  the  fates. 


Next  day  the  seaward-looking  gates  none  swung 
Back  on   their  hinges,  whatso  Greek   might  fare. 
With  seeming-careless  mien,  and  bow  unstrung, 
Anigh  tliem  ;  whatso  rough-voiced  horn  might  dare, 
With   well-known    notes,  the    war-worn    warders 

there ; 
Troy  slept  amid  its  nightmares  through  the  day, 
And  dull  with  waking  dreams  the  leaguer  lay. 

Yet  in  the  streets  did  man  say  unto  man, 
"  Hector  is  dead,  and  Troilus  is  dead  ; 
^neas  tiu-neth  toward  the  waters  wan  ; 
In  his  fair  house  Antenor  hides  his  head ; 
Fast  from  the  tree  of  Troy  the  boughs  are  slured  ; 
And  now  this  Paris,  now  this  joyous  one. 
Is  the  cry  cried  that  biddeth  him  begone  ?  " 

But  on  the  morrow's  dawn,  ere  yet  the  sun 
Ha«l  shone  athwart  the  mists  of  last  night's  rain, 
And  shown  the  image  of  the  Spotless  One 
Unto  the  tents  and  novels  of  the  plain 
Whose  girth  of  war  she  long  had  made  all  vain, 
From  out  a  postern  looking  towards  the  north 
A  little  band  of  silent  men  went  forth. 
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And  in  their  midst  a  litter  did  they  bear 
Whereon  lay  one  with  linen  wrapped  around, 
Whost"  wan  face  turned  unto  tlie  fresher  air 
As  though  a  little  pleasure  he  had  found 
Amidst  of  pain  ;  some  dreadful  torturing  wound 
The  man  endured  belike,  and  as  a  balm 
Was  the  fresh  morn,  with  all  its  rest  and  calm. 

After  the  weary  tossing  of  the  night 
And  close  dira-litten  chamber,  whose  dusk  seemed 
Laboring  with  whispers  fearful  of  the  light. 
Confused  with  images  of  dreams  long  dreamed. 
Come  back  again,  now  that  the  lone  torch  gleamed 
Dim  before  eyes  that  saw  naught  real  as  true 
To  vex  the  heart  that  naught  of  purpose  knew. 

Upon  the  late-passed  night  in  e'en  such  wise 
Had  Paris  lain.     What  time,  like  years  of  life. 
Had  passed  before  his  weary  heart  and  eyes  ! 
What  hopeless,  nameless  longings !  what  wild  strife 
'Gainst  naught  for  naught,  with  wearying  changes 

rife. 
Had  he  gone  through,  till  in  the  twilight  gray 
They  bore  him  through  the  cold  deserted  way. 

Mocking  and  strange  the  streets  looked  now,  most 
meet 
For  a  dream  's  ending,  for  a  vain  life's  end ; 
While  sounded  his  strong  litter-bearers'  feet. 
Like  feet  of  men  who  through  Death's  country  wend 
Silent,  for  fear  lest  they  should  yet  offend 
The  grim  King  satisfied  to  let  them  go, 
Hope  bids  them  hurry,  fear's  chain  makes  them  slow. 

In  feverish  doze  of  time  a-gone  he  thought. 
When  love  was  soft,  life  strong,  and  a  sweet  name. 
The  first  sweet  name  that  led  liim  down  love's  ways. 
Unbidden  ever  to  his  fresh  lips  came ; 
Half  witting  would  he  speak  it,  and  for  shame 
Flush  red,  and  think  what  folk  would  deem  thereof 
If  they  might  know  (Enone  was  his  love. 

And  now,  (Enone  no  more  love  of  his, 
He  worn  with  war  and  passion  —  must  he  pray, 
"  O  thou,  I  loved  and  love  not,  life  and  bliss 
Lie  in  thine  hands  to  give  or  take  away  ; 
O  heal  me,  hate  me  not  1  think  of  the  day 
When  as  thou  tliinkest  still,  e'en  so  I  thought, 
That  all  the  world  without  thy  love  was  naught" 

Yea,  he  was  bomo  forth  such  a  prayer  to  make. 
For  she  alone  of  all  the  world,  they  said. 
The  thirst  of  that  dread  poison  now  might  slake, 
For  midst  the  ancient  wise  ones  nurtured 
On  peaceful  Ida,  in  the  lore  long  dead. 
Lost  to  the  hurrying  world,  right  wise  she  was, 
Mighty  to  bring  most  wondrous  things  to  pass. 

Was  the  world  worth  the  minute  of  that  prayer 
If  yet  her  love,  despised  and  cast  aside. 
Should  so  shine  forth  that  she  should  heal  him  there  ? 
He  knew  not  and  he  recked  not ;  fear  and  pride 
'Neath  Helen's  kiss  and  Helen's  tears  had  died. 
And  life  was  love,  and  love  too  strong  that  he  . 
Should  catch  at  Death  to  save  him  miserj-. 

So,  with  soul  drifting  down  the  stream  of  love, 
He  let  them  bear  him  through  the  fresh  fair  morn, 
From  out  Troy -gates ;  and  no  more  now  he  strove 
To  battle  with  the  wild  dreams,  newly  bom 
From  that  past  night  of  toil  and  pain  forlorn  ; 
No  farewell  did  he  mutter  'neath  his  breath 
To  failing  Troy,  no  eyes  he  turned  toward  death.     , 


Troy  dwindled  now  behind  them,  and  the  way 
That  round  about  the  feet  of  Ida  wound 
They  left ;  and  up  a  narrow  vale,  that  lav. 
Grassy  and  soft,  betwixt  the  pine- woods  W)und, 
Tliey  went,  and  ever  gained  the  higher  ground, 
For  as  a  trench  the  little  valley  was 
To  catch  the  runnels  that  made  green  its  grass. 

Now  ere  that  green  vale  narrowed  to  an  end, 
Blocked  by  a  shaly  slip  thrust  bleak  and  bare 
From  the  dark  pine-wood's  edge,  as  men  who  wend 
Upon  a  well-known  way,  they  turned  them  there. 
And  through  tlie  pine-wood's  dusk  began  to  fare 
By  blind  ways,  till  all  noise  of  bird  and  wind 
Amid  that  odorous  night  was  left  behind. 

And  in  mean  while  deepened  the  languid  doze 
Tliat  lay  on  Paris  into  slumber  deep. 
O'er  his  unconscious  heart,  and  eyes  shut  close. 
The  ima^e  of  that  very  place  'gan  creep, 
And  twelve  years  younger  in  his  dreamful  sleep, 
Light-footed,  through  the  awful  wood  he  went, 
With  beating  heart,  on  lovesome  thoughts  intent. 

Dreaming,  he  went,  till  thinner  and  more  thin. 
And  bright  with  growing  day,  the  pine-wood  grew, 
Then  to  an  open  rugged  space  did  win ; 
Whence  a  close  beech-wood  was  he  passing  through, 
Whose  every  tall  white  stem  full  well  he  knew ; 
Then  seemed  to  stay  awhile  for  loving  shame, 
"When  to  the  brow  of  the  steep  bank  he  came. 

Where  still  the  beech-trunks  o'er  the  mast-strewn 
ground 
Stood  close,  and  slim  and  tall,  but  hid  not  quite 
A  level  grassy  space  they  did  surround 
On  everv  side  save  one,  tliat  to  the  light 
Of  the  clear  western  sky,  cold  now,  but  bright. 
Was  open,  and  the  thought  of  the  far  sea. 
Toward  which  a  small  brook  tinkled  merrily. 

Him  seemed  he  lingered  there,  then  stepped 
adown 
With  troubled  heart  into  the  soft  green  place, 
And  up  the  eastmost  of  the  beech-slopes  brown 
He  turned  about  a  lonesome,  anxious  face, 
And  stood  to  listen  for  a  little  space 
If  any  came,  but  naught  he  seemed  to  hear 
Save  the  brook's  babble,  and  the  beech-leaves'  stir. 

And  then  he  dreamed  great  longing  o'er  him 
came; 
Too  great,  too  bitter  of  those  days  to  be 
Long  past,  when  love  was  born  amidst  of  shame  ; 
He  dreamed  that,  as  he  gazed  full  eagerly 
Into  the  green  dusk  between  tree  and  tree. 
His  trembling  hand  slid  down  the  horn  to  take 
Wherewith  he  erst  was  wont  his  herd  to  wake. 

Trembling,  he  set  it  to  his  lips,  and  first 
Breathed  gently  through  it ;  then  strained  hard  to 

blow. 
For  dumb,  dumb  was  it  grown,  and  no  note  burst 
From  its  smooth  throat ;  and  ill  thoughts  poisoned 

now 
Tlie  sweetness  of  his  dream;  he  murmured  low, 
"  Ah  !  dead  and  gone,  and  ne'er  to  come  again ; 
Ah,  past  away !  ah,  longed  for  long  in  vain  ! 

"  Lost  love,  sweet  Helen,  come  again  to  me  .' " 
Therewith  he  dreamed  he  fell  uj)on  the  ground 
And  hid  his  face,  and  wept  out  bitterly. 
But  woke  with  fall  and  torturing  tears,  and  found 
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lie  lay  upon  his  litter,  and  the  sound 
Of  feet  (It'parting  from  him  did  he  hear, 
And  rustling  of  the  last  year's  leaves  anear. 

Hut  in  the  self-same  place  he  lay  indeed, 
Weei>inff  and  sobbini:^,  and  scarce  knowinnj  why  ; 
Iliii  hand  clutched  hard  the  horn  that  erst  did  lead 
The  dew-lapped  neat  round  Ida  merrily ; 
He  strove  to  raise  liimself,  he  strove  to  cry 
That  name  of  Helen  once,  but  then  withal 
Ujx)n  him  did  the  load  of  memory  fall. 

Quiet  he  lav  a'space,  while  o'er  him  drew 
The  dull,  chill  cloud  of  doubt  and  sordid  fear, 
As  now  he  thought  of  what  he  came  to  do, 
And  what  a  dreadful  minute  drew  ancar ; 
He  shut  his  eyes,  and  now  no  more  could  hear 
His  litter-bearers'  feet ;  as  lone  he  felt 
As  though  amid  the  outer  wastes  he  dwelt. 

Amid  that  fear  a  minute  naught  and  vain 
His  life  and  love  seemed ;  with  a  dreadful  sigh 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  soul's  and  body's  pain 
Tore  at  his  heart  with  new-born  agony 
As  a  thin  quavering  note  :  a  ghost-like  cry 
Rang  fix>m  the  long-imused  lips  of  the  horn, 
Spoiling  the  sweetness  of  the  happy  mom. 

He  let  ihe  horn  fall  down  upon  his  breast 
And  lie  there,  and  his  hand  fell  to  his  side ; 
And  there  indeed  his  body  seemed  to  rest. 
But  restless  was  his  soul,  and  wandered  wide 
Through  a  dim  maze  of  lusts  unsatisfied  ; 
Thoughts  half  thought  out,  and  words  half  said, 

and  deeds 
Half  done,  unfiruitful,  like  o'ershadowed  weeds. 

His  eyes  were  shut  now,  and  his  dream's  hot 
tears 
Were  dry  upon  his  cheek ;  the  sun  grown  high 
Had  slain  the  wind,  when  smote  upon  his  ears 
A  sudden  rustling  in  the  beech-leaves  dry ; 
Then  came  a  pause ;  then  footsteps  drew  anigh 
O'er  the  deep  grass ;  he  shuddered,  and  in  vain 
He  strove  to  turn,  despite  his  burning  pain. 

Then  through  his  half-shut  eyes  he  seemed  to  see 
A  woman  dramng  near,  and  held  his  breath, 
And  clutched  at  the  white  linen  eagerly, 
And  felt  a  greater  fear  than  fear  of  deatli, 
A  greater  pain  than  that  love  threateneth. 
As  soft  low  breathing  o'er  his  head  he  heard, 
And  thin  fine  linen  raiment  gently  stirred. 

Then  spoke  a  sweet  voice  close,  ah,  close  to  him  ? 
"  Tliou  sUM?i)est,  Paris  ?  would  tliat  I  could  sleep ! 
On  the  hill-side  do  I  lay  limb  to  limb. 
And  lie  day-long  watcliing  the  shadows  creep 
And  change,  till  day  is  gone,  and  night  is  deep. 
Yet  sleep  not  ever,  wearied  with  the  thought 
Of  all  a  little  lapse  of  time  has  brought. 

"  Sleep,  though  thou  calledst  me  1  yet  mid  tliy 
dream 
Hearken  the  while  I  tell  about  my  life,  — 
The  lite  I  led  while  mid  the  steel  v  gleam 
Thou  wert  made  hapi)y  with  the  joyous  strife ; 
Or  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  Greek  king's  wife 
Wouldst  still  moan  out  that  day  had  come  too  soon, 
Calling  the  dawn  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 


"  Wake  not,  wake  not,  before  the  tale  is  told ! 
Not  long  to  tell,  the  tale  of  those  ten  years ! 
A  gnawing  pain  that  never  groweth  old, 
A  pain  that  shall  not  be  washed  out  by  tears ; 
A  dreary  road  the  weary  foot-sole  wears. 
Knowing  no  rest,  but  going  to  and  fro. 
Treading  it  harder  'neath  the  weight  of  woe. 

"  No  middle,  no  beginning,  and  no  end ; 
No  staying  place,  no  thought  of  anything, 
Bitter  or  sweet,  with  that  one  thought  to  blend ; 
No  least  joy  left  that  I  away  might  fling 
And  deem  myself  ^own  great ;  no  hope  to  cling 
About  me,  naught  but  dull,  unresting  pain. 
That  made  all  memory  sick,  all  titriving  vain. 

"  Thou  —  hast  thou  thought  thereof,  perchance 
anights 
—  In  early  dawn,  and  shuddered,  and  then  said, 
'  Alas,  poor  soid  I  yet  hath  she  had  delights. 
For  none  are  wholly  hapless  but  the  dead.' 
Liar !  O  liar  !  my  woe  upon  thine  head, 
My  agony  that  naught  can  take  away ! 
Awake,  arise,  O  traitor,  unto  day  I  " 

Her  voice  rose  as  she  spoke,  till  loud  and  shrill 
It  rang  about  the  place  ;  but  when  at  last 
She  ended,  and  the  echoes  from  the  hill, 
Woftil  and  wild,  back  o'er  the  place  were  cast, 
From  her  lost  love  a  little  way  she  passed 
Trembling  and  looking  round  as  if  afeared 
At  those  ill  sounds  that  through  the  mom  she  heard. 

Then  still  she  stood,  her  clenched  hands,  slim  and 

white. 
Relaxed,  her  drawn  brow  smootlied ;  with  a  great 

sigh 
Her  breast  heaved,  and  she  muttered,  "  Ere  the 

light 
Of  yestenlay  had  faded  from  the  sky 
I  knew  that  he  would  seek  me  certainly ; 
And,  knowing  it,  yet  feigned  I  knew  it  not. 
Or  with  what  hope,  what  hope  my  heart  was  hot. 

"  That  tumult  in  my  breast  I  niiffht  not  name  — 
Love  should  I  call  it  ?  —  nay,  my  life  was  love 
And  pain  these  ten  years,  —  should  I  call  it  shame  ? 
What  shame  my  weary  waiting  might  reprove 
Ailer  ten  years'?  —  or  pride  ?  —  what  pride  could 

move 
After  ten  years  this  heart  within  my  breast  ? 
Alas !  I  lied  —  I  lied,  and  called  it  rest. 

"  I  called  it  rest,  and  wandered  through  the  night ; 
Upon  my  river's  flowery  bank  I  stood. 
And  thought  its  hurrying  changing  black  and  white 
Stood  still  beneath  the  moon,  tnat  hill  and  wood 
Were  moving  round  me,  and  I  deemed  it  good 
The  world  should  change  so,  deemed  it  g(X)d  that 

day 
Forever  into  night  had  passed  away. 

"  And  still  I  wandered  through  the  night,  and  still 
Things  changed,  and  changed  not  round  me,  and 

the  day  — 
This  day  wherein  I  am,  had  little  will 
With  dreadful  tmth  to  drive  the  night  away,  — 
God  knows  if  for  its  coming  I  did  pray  1 
God  knows  if  at  the  last  in  twilight^tide 
My  hope  —  my  hope  undone  I  more  might  hide. 
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Then  looked  she  toward  the  litter  as  she  pjiake, 
And  slowly  drew  ani'jh  it  once  again, 
And  from  her  worn  tried  heart  there  did  outbreak 
Wild  sobs  and  weeping,  shameless  of  its  pain. 
Till  as  the  storm  oi  passion  'gan  to  wane 
She  looked  and  saw  the  shuddering  misery 
Wherein  her  love  of  the  old  days  did  lie. 

Still  she  wept  on,  but  gentler  now  withal, 
And  passed  on  till  above  the  bier  she  stood, 
Watching  the  well-wrought  linen  rise  and  fall 
Beneath  his  faltering  breath,  and  still  her  blood 
Kan  fiery  hot  witli  thoughts  of  ill  and  good, 
Pitv  and  scorn,  and  love  and  hate,  as  she, 
Half  dead  herself,  gazed  on  his  misery. 

At  last  she  spake :  "  This  tale  I  told  e'en  now, 
Know'st  thou  mid  dreams  what  woman  suflFered 

this? 
Canst  thou  not  dream  of  the  old  days,  and  how 
Full  oft  tlxy  lips  would  say  'twixt  kiss  and  kiss 
Tliat  all  01  bliss  was  not  enough  of  bliss 
My  loveliness  and  kindness  to  reward, 
That  for  thy  Love  the  sweetest  life  was  hard  ? 

"  Yea,  Paris,  have  1  not  been  kind  to  thee  ? 
Did  I  not  live  thy  wishes  to  fulfil  ? 
Wert  thou  not  happy  when  thou  lovedst  me  ? 
What  dream  then  did  we  have  of  change  or  ill  ? 
Why  must  thou  needs  change  ?  I  am  unchanged 

still ; 
I  need  no  more  than  thee  —  what  needest  thou 
But' that  we  might  be  happy,  yea,  e'en  now?  " 

He  opened  hollow  eves  and  looked  on  her. 
And  stretched  a  trembling  hand  out ;  ah,  who  knows 
With  what  strange  mingled  look  of  hope  and  fear, 
Of  hate  and  love,  their  eyes  met !     Come  so  close 
Once  more,  that  everything  they  now  might  lose 
Amid  the  flashing  out  of  that  old  fii*e, 
The  short-lived  uttermost  of  all  desire. 

He  spake  not,  shame  and  other  love  there  lay 
Too  heavy  on  him  ;  but  she  spake  again  : 
"  E'en  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  day. 
Weary  with  hope  and  fear  and  restless  pain, 
I  said,  Alas,  I  said,  if  all  be  vain 
And  he  will  have  no  pity,  yet  will  I 
Have  pity ;  how  shall  kindness  e'er  pass  by  ?  " 

He  drew  his  hand  aback,  and  laid  it  now 
Upon  the  swathings  of  his  wound ;  but  she 
Set  her  slim  hand  upon  her  knitted  brow 
And  gazed  on  him  with  bright  eyes  eagerly ; 
Nor  cruel  looked  her  lips  that  once  would  be 
So  kind,  so  longed  for :  neither  spake  awhile. 
Till  in  her  face  there  shone  a  sweet  strange  smile. 

She  touched  him  not,  but  yet  so  near  she  came 
That  on  his  very  face  he  felt  her  breath  ; 
She  whispered :  *'  Speak  I  —  thou  wilt  not  speak  for 

shame ; 
I  will  not  grant  for  love,  and  gray-winged  Death 
Meanwhile  above  our  folly  hovereth  ; 
Speak  I  was  it  not  all  false  ?  is  it  not  done  ? 
Is  not  the  dream  dreamed  out,  the  dull  night  gone  ? 

**  Hearkenest  thou,  Paris  ?    O,  look  kind  on  me  ! 
1  hope  no  more  indeed,  but  couldst  thou  turn 
Kind  eyes  to  me,  then  much  for  me  and  thee 
Mi;rht  love  do  yet.     Doth  not  the  old  fire  burn  ? 
Doth  not  thine  heart  for  words  of  old  days  yearn  ? 
Canst  thou  not  say,  Alas,  what  wilt  thou  say, 
Since  I  have  put  by  hope  for  many  a  day  ? 


"  Paris,  I  hope  no  more,  yet  while  ago  — 
Take  it  not  ill  if  I  must  needs  say  this  — 
A  while  ago  I  cried,  Ah  I  no,  no,  no ! 
It  is  no  love  at  all,  this  love  of  his; 
He  loves  her  not ;  I  it  was  had  the  bliss 
Of  being  the  well-beloved ;  dead  is  his  love, 
For  surely  none  but  I  his  heart  may  move." 

She  wept  still ;  but  his  eyes  grew  wild  and  strange 
With  that  last  word,  and  harder  his  face  grew. 
Though  her  tear-blinded  eyes  saw  not  the  change. 
Long  beat  about  his  heart  false  words  and  true, 
A  veil  oi'  strange   thought  he   might   not  pierce 

through. 
Of  hope  he  might  not  name,  clung  round  about 
His  wavering  heart,  perplexed  with  death  and  doubt. 

Then  trembling  did  he  speak  :  "  I  love  thee  still. 
Surely  I  love  thee."     But  a  dreadful  pain 
Shot  through  his  heart,  and  strange  presage  of  ill, 
As,  like  the  ceasing  of  the  summer  rain, 
Her  tears  stopped,  and  she  drew  aback  again. 
Silent  a  moment,  till  a  bitter  cry 
Burst  from  her  lips  grown  white  with  agony. 

A  look  of  pity  came  across  his  face 
Despite  his  pain  and  horror,  and  her  eyes 
Saw  it,  and  changed,  and  for  a  little  space 
Panting  she  stood,  as  one  checked  by  surprise 
Amidst  of  passion  :  then  in  tender  wise. 
Kneeling,  she  'gan  the  bandages  undo 
That  hid  the  place  the  bitter  shaft  tore  through. 

Then  when  the  wound  and  his  still  face  and  white 
Lay  there  before  her,  she  *gan  tremble  sore. 
For  images  of  hope  and  past  delight, 
Not  to  be  named  once,  'gan  her  heart  flit  o'er ; 
Blossomed  the  longing  in  her  heart,  and  bore 
A  dreadful  thought  of  uttermost  despair, 
That  all  if  gained  would  be  no  longer  fair. 

In  dull,  low  words  she  spake  :  "  Yea,  so  it  is. 
That  thou  art  near  thy  death,  and  this  thy  wound 
I  yet  may  heal,  and  give  thee  back  what  bliss 
The  ending  of  thy  life  may  yet  surround  : 
Mock  not  thyself  with  hope  !  the  Trojan  ground 
Holds  tombs,  not  houses  now ;  all  gods  are  gone 
From  out  your  temples  but  cold  Death  alone. 

"  Lo,  if  I  heal  thee,  and  thou  goest  again 
Back  unto  Troy,  and  she,  thy  new  love,  sees 
Thy  lovesome  body  freed  from  all  its  pain. 
And  yet  awhile  amid  the  miseries 
Of  Troy  ye  twain  lie  loving,  well  at  ease, 
Yet  midst  of  this  while  she  is  asking  thee 
What  kind  soul  made  thee  whole  and  well  to  be, 

"  And  thou  art  holding  back  my  name  with  lies, 
And  thinking,  maybe,  Paris,  of  this  face,  — 
E'en  then  the  Greekish  flame  shall  sear  your  eyes. 
The  clatter  of  the  Greeks  fill  all  the  place, 
While  she,  my  woe,  the  ruin  of  thy  race. 
Looking  toward  changed  days,  a  new  crown  shall 

stand, 
Her  fingers  trembling  in  her  husband's  hand. 

"  Tliou  I  called  love  once,  wilt  thou  die  e'en  thus. 
Ruined  midst  ruin,  ruining  bereft 
Of  name  and  honor  ?     O  love,  piteous 
That  but  for  this  were  all  the  hard  things  cleft 
That  lay  'twixt  us  and  love  ;  till  nau;rht  was  left 
'Twixt  thy  lips  and  mv  lips  I  O,  hard  that  we 
Were  once  bo  full  of  all  felicity  I 
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"  O  love,  O  Paris,  know'st  thou  this  of  inc,  — 
Tliat  in  thi'sc  hills  e'en  such  a  name  I  have 
As  beinji  akin  to  a  divinity  ? 
And  lightly  may  I  slav  and  lightly  save ; 
Nor  know  I  surely  if  t^e  peaceful  grave 
Shall  ever  hide  my  body  dead ;  behold, 
Have  tea  long  years  of  mi.-ery  made  me  old  ?  " 

Sadly  she  laughed  ;  and  rising  wearily 
Stood  by  him  in  the  fresh  and  sunny  morn ; 
The  image  of  his  youth  and  faith  gone  by 
She  seemed  to  be,  for  one  short  minute  bom 
To  make  his  shamed  lost  lite  seem  more  forlorn ; 
He  shut  his  eyes  and  moaned,  but  once  again 
She  knelt  beside  him,  and  the  Aveary  pain 

Deepened  upon  her  face.     "  Hearken  !  "  she  said, 
"  Death  is  anear  thee ;  is  then  death  so  ill 
With  me  anigh  thee  —  since  Troy  is  as  dead. 
Ere  many  tides  the  Xanthus'  mouth  shall  fill. 
And  thou  art  reft  of  her  that  harmed  me  still, 
\ATiat80  may  change  —  shall  I  heal  thee  for  this. 
That  thou  mayst  die  more  mad  for  her  last  kiss  ?  " 

She  gazed  at  him  with  straining  eyes ;  and  he. 
Despite  himself  love  touched  his  dying  heart 
And  from  his  eyes  desire  flashed  suddenly. 
And  o'er  his  wan  face  the  last  blood  did  start 
As  with  soft  love  his  close-shut  lips  'gan  part. 
She  laughed  out  bitterly,  and  said,  "  >Vhy  then 
Must  I  needs  call  thee  falsest  of  all  men, 

"  Seeing  tliou  liest  not  to  save  thy  life  ?  — 
Yet  listen  once  again  :  fair  is  this  place 
That  knew  not  the  beginning  of  the  strife 
And  recks  not  of  its  end,  and  this  my  face, 
Tliis  body  thou  wouldst  day-long  once  embrace 
And  deem  thvself  right  happy  —  thine  it  is. 
Thine  only,  Paris,  shouldst  thou  deem  it  bliss." 

He  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  deemed  he  saw 
A  strange  and  awful  look  a-gathering  there. 
And  sick  scorn  at  her  quivering  fine  lip  draw  ; 
Yet  trembling  he  stretcned  out  his  hand  to  her, 
Although  self-loathing  and  strange  hate  did  tear 
His  heart  that  Death  made  cold,  e'en  as  he  said, 
"  Whatso  thou  wilt  shall  be  remembered ; 

"  Whatso  thou  wilt,  O  love,  shall  be  forgot,  — 
It  may  be  I  shall  love  thee  as  of  old." 
As  thunder  laughs  she  laughed ;  "  Nay,  touch  me 

not  I 
Touch  me  not,  fool  I  "  she  cried.     "  Thou  grow'st 

a-cold, 
And  I  am  Death,  Death,  Death  I  —  the  tale  is  told 
Of  all  thy  days  !  of  all  those  joyous  days 
When  thinking  naught  of  me  thou  garneredst  praise. 

"  Turn  back  again,  and  tliink  no  more  of  me  ! 
I  am  thy  Death !  woe  for  thy  ha])py  days  1 
For  I  must  slay  thee  :  ah,  my  misery ! 
Woe  for  the  godlike  wisdom  thou  wouldst  praise  I 
Else  I  my  love  to  life  again  might  raise 
A  minute,  ah,  a  minute  !  and  be  glad 
AVhile  on  my  lips  thy  blessing  lips  I  had  ? 

«*  Would  God  that  it  were  yesterday  again ; 
Would  Go<l  the  red  sun  had  died  yester-eve, 
And  I  were  no  more  hapless  now  than  then  ! 
W^ould  God  that  I  coula  say,  and  not  believe, 
As  yesterday,  that  years  past  hope  did  leave 
Mv  cold  heart,  —  that  I  lived  a  death  in  life  ! 
Ai  I  then  within  my  heart  was  yet  a  strife  I 


"  But  now,  but  now,  is  all  come  to  an  end  — 
Nay,  speak  not ;  think  not  of  me  !  think  of  her 
Who  made  me  tliis  ;  and  back  unto  her  wend, 
Lest  her  lot,  too,  should  be  yet  heavier ! 
1  will  depart  for  fear  thou  diest  here. 
Lest  I  should  see  thy  woful  ghost  forlorn 
Here  wandering  ever  'twixt  the  night  and  morn. 

"  —  O  heart  grown  wise,  wilt  thou  not  let  me 
go? 
Will  ye  be  never  satisfied,  O  eyes, 
With  gazing  on  my  misery  and  my  woe  ? 
O  foolish,  quivering  heart,  now  grown  so  wise, 
What  folly  is  it  that  from  out  thee  cries 
To  be  all  close  to  him  once  more,  once  more 
Ere  yet  the  dark  stream  cleaveth  shore  from  shore  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  a  wail  now,  with  quivering  hand 
At  her  white  raiment  did  she  clutch  and  tear 
Unwitting,  as  she  rose  up  and  did  stand 
Bent  over  his  wide  eyes  and  pale  face,  where 
No  torturing  hope  was  left,  no  pain,  or  fear ; 
For  Death's  cold  rest  was  gathering  fast  on  him. 
And  toward  his  heart  crept  over  foot  and  limb. 

A  little  while  she  stood,  and  spake  no  word, 
But  hung  above  him,  with  white  heaving  breast. 
And  moaning  still  as  moans  the  gray-winged  bird 
In  autumn-tide  o'er  his  forgotten  nest ; 
And  then  her  hands  about  her  throat  she  pressed. 
As  though  to  keep  a  cry  back,  then  stooped  down 
And  set  her  face  to  his,  while  spake  her  moan  : 

"  O  love,  O  cherished  more  than  I  can  tell. 
Through  years  of  woe,  O  love,  my  life  and  bane. 
My  joy  and  grief,  farewell,  farewell,  farewell ! 
Forgetfulness  of  grief  I  yet  may  gain  ; 
In  some  wise  may  come  ending  to  my  pain ; 
It  may  be  yet  the  gods  will  have  me  glad  ! 
Yet,  love,  I  would  that  thee  and  pain  I  had  ! 

"  Alas  !  it  may  not  be,  it  may  not  be, 
The  falling  blossom  of  the  late  spring-tide, 
Shall  hang  a  golden  globe  ujjon  the  tree 
When  through  the  vale  the  mists  of  autumn  glide  ; 
Yet  would,  0  Love,  with  thee  I  might  abide. 
Now,  now  that  restful  death  is  drawing  nigh  — 
Farewell,  farewell,  how  good  it  is  to  die  !  " 

O  strange,  O  strange,  when  on  his  lips  once  more 
Her  lips  were  laid  I     O  strange  that  he  must  die 
Now,  when  so  clear  a  vision  had  come  o'er 
His  failing  heart,  and  keenest  memory 
Had  shown  him  all  his  changing  life  passed  by  ; 
And  what  he  was,  and  what  he  might  have  been, 
Yea,  and  should  be,  perchance,  so  clear  were  seen  1 

Yea,  then  were  all  things  laid  within  the  scale,  — 
Pleasure  and  lust,  love  and  desire  of  fame. 
Kindness,  and  hope,  and  folly,  —  all  the  tale 
Told  in  a  moment,  as  across  him  came 
Tliat  sudden  flash,  bright  as  the  lightning-flame, 
Showing  the  wanderer  on  the  waste  how  he 
Has  gone  astray  mid  dark  and  miser}-. 

Ah,  and  her  face  upon  his  djnng  face 
That  the  sun  warmed  no  more  !  that  agony 
Of  dying  love,  wild  with  the  tale  of  days 
Long  past,  and  strange  with  hope  that  might  not 

be  — 
All  was  gone  now,  and  what  least  part  had  he 
In  Love  at  all,  and  why  was  life  all  gone  ? 
Why  must  he  meet  the  eyes  of  death  alone  ? 
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Alone,  for  she  and  ruth  had  left  him  there ; 
Alone,  because  the  ending  uf  the  strife 
IIr  knew,  well  taught  by  death,  drew  surely  near ; 
Alone,  for  all  those  years  with  pleasure  rife 
Should  be  a  tale  mid  Helen's  coming  life. 
And  she  and  all  the  world  should  ^o  its  ways, 
Midst  other  troubles,  other  happy  days. 

And  yet  how  was  it  with  him  ?     As  if  death 
Strove  yet  with  struggling  life  and  love  in  vain, 
With  eyes  grown  deadly  bright  and  rattling  breath, 
He  raised  himself,  while  wide  his  blood  did  stain 
The  linen  fair,  and  seized  the  horn  again. 
And  blew  thereon  a  wild  and  shattering  blast 
Ere  from  his  hand  afar  the  thing  he  cast. 

Then,  as  a  man  who  in  a  failing  fight 
For  a  last  onset  gatliers  suddenly     . 
All  soul  and  strength,  he  laced  the  summer  light, 
And  from  his  lips  broke  forth  a  mighty  cry 
Of  "  Helen,  Helen,  Helen  !  "  —  yet  the  sky 
Changed  not  above  his  cast-back  golden  head. 
And  meiTj-  was  the  world,  though  he  was  dead. 


But  now  when  every  echo  was  as  still 
As  were  the  lips  of  Paris  once  more  came 
The  litter-bearers  down  the  beech-clad  hill 
And  stood  about  him  crying  out  his  name, 
Lamenting  for  his  beauty  and  his  fame. 
His  love,  his  kindness,  and  his  merry  heart. 
That  still  would  thrust  ill  days  and  thoughts  apart. 

Homeward  they  bore  him  through  the  dark  woods' 
gloom 
With  heavy  hearts  presaging  nothing  good, 
And  when  they  entered  Troy  again,  a  tomb 
For  them  and  theirs  it  seemed  —  Long  has  it  stood, 
But  now  indeed  the  labor  and  tlie  blood. 
The  love,  the  patience,  and  good  heart  are  vain,  — 
The  Greeks  may  have  what  yet  is  left  to  gain. 


I  CANNOT  tell  what  crop  may  clothe  the  hills. 
The  merry  hills  Troy  whitened  long  ago ; 
Belike  the  sheaves,  wherewith  the  reaper  fills 
His  yellow  wain,  no  whit  the  weaker  grow 
For  that  past  harvest-tide  of  wrong  and  woe ; 
Belike  the  tale,  wept  over  otherwhere. 
Of  those  old  days  is  cJean  forgotten  there. 
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THE  PLAY  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

If  any  young  person  of  either  sex  desires  to  suc- 
ceed upon  the  stage,  that  young  person  is  advised 
to  practise,  not  elocution,  but  gymnastics.  Actors 
and  actresses  of  established  reputation  feel  some 
diflSculty  in  perfonning  those  feats  of  bodily  activity 
in  which  the  sensational  drama  of  the  period  is  so 
prolific.  Tlie  saving  of  the  elder  Mr.  WcUer,  that 
width  and  wisdom  go  together,  is  only  too  true  in 
England.  Mental  maturity  is  apt  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  rotundity  of  figure,  and  it  is  rather  hard 
upon  an  actor  wlio  has  been  dying  all  his  life  by 
the  old  methods  to  be  callod  upon  to  jump  from  a 
house-top  or  into  the  Tliames,  or  else  to  aboicate  his 
professional  position.  The  ladies  who  are  required 
to  incur  all  tne  various  risks  of  firt'  and  flood  labor 
under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  to  take 
care,  not  only  of  their  limbs,  but  of  their  clothes. 
If  a  modem  manager  cannot  put  appropriate  words 
int<j  a  girl's  moutii,  he  knows  that  ho  can  put  a 


fashionable  dress  upon  her  back,  and  he  proi>erly 
makes  the  utmost  use  of  the  resources  whicn  money 
can  command.  An  actress  may  do  anything  on 
earth,  in  air,  or  water,  —  and  the  moro  surprising 
it  is  the  better,  —  provided  only  that  while  doing  it 
she  will  remember  that  she  is  engaged  to  illustrate 
not  so  much  human  nature  as  Parisian  fashions.  We 
laugh  at  the  picture  of  Garrick  playing  Macbeth 
in  a  court  suit,  but  it  is  equally  absunl  to  see  a 
modem  actress  scrambling  over  house-tops  in  the 
sort  of  dress  wliich  she  would  wear  if  she  were  go- 
ing out  to  make  a  morning  call.  Of  course,  if  she 
wears  a  lady's  dress,  she  must  wear  it  as  a  lady 
does.  There  is  a  story  of  a  king  of  Spain  who  was 
on  fire,  and  could  not  be  put  out  because  the  only 
person  who  happened  to  be  near  had  not  been  reg- 
ularly introduced  at  Court.  This  storj'  is  paral- 
leled at  the  Adelphi  Tlieatre,  where  a  girl  proceeds 
with  so  much  deliberation  to  rescue  her  lover  from 
a  burning  house  that  we  fear  that  while  the  lady  is 
arranging  the  skirts  of  her  dress  the  gentleman  will 
be  a  trifle  overdone.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
question  between  Coram  and  decorum,  and  the 
authors  of  the  piece  have  properly  considered  that 
a  youn^  woman  of  well-regulated  mind  would  j)re- 
fer  the  latter.  Messrs.  Boucicault  and  Bj-ron  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  all  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families  for  the  lesson  they  have  thus  inculcated 
upon  young  ladies,  of  graceful  deportment  and  the 
avoidance  of  undue  haste  in  moving  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  lover  upon  the  roofs  of  burning  houses. 

Tlie  difficulties  under  which  tlie  sensational 
drama  has  to  be  performed  receive  additional  illus- 
tration from  a  piece  lately  produced  at  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre.  Mr.  Vining  being  manager  of  this 
theatre,  and  also  an  actor  of  established  reputation, 
deems  it  due  to  himself  to  be  thrown  from  Putney 
Bridge  into  the  Thames.  The  scenic  artists  have 
been  lately  smitten  with  an  aquatic  passion,  and 
we  hope  before  the  theatrical  season  closes  to  see 
a  representation  of  a  murder  or  a  suicide  at  every 
bridge  upon  the  river.  The  painter  employed  at 
the  Princess's  seems  to  aim  at  combining  the  real 
with  the  ideal,  afler  the  manner  of  Turner.  He 
gives  us  the  identical  timber  work  of  Putney  Bridge, 
and  below  it  is  a  promontory  or  island  supporting 
a  public-house  and  drinking-garden,  while  above  it 
stands  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  London  Row- 
ing Club,  an  aristocratic  villa.  The  artist  has 
treated  the  river  as  some  painters  do  the  human 
countenance.  Tliey  take  the  actual  heavy  features 
of  the  sitter,  and  give  them  an  imaginary  expression 
of  intellectual  life.  Mr.  Lloyds  perhaps  thought 
that  if  tliere  was  no  beer  sold  in  midstream  of  the 
Thames  there  ought  to  be,  and  so  he  has  taken  our 
old  friend  the  Crab  Tree,  floated  it  down  the  river, 
and  anchored  it  below  the  bridge.  The  result  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  when  Bullhead  is  thrown 
over  tlie  bridge,  the  young  woman  who  serves  beer 
is  able  to  come  promptly  to  his  rescue  with  a  boat. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  too  manifest  that  Gentleman 
Jack  could  not  throw  Bullhead  over  the  bridge  if 
Bullhead  were  not  willing  to  be  thrown,  and  also 
that  the  faculty  of  falling,  or  pretending  to  fall, 
without  being  hurt  is  not  possessed  bv  the  actor 
who  peribrms  Bullhead  to  any  more  than  a  very 
moderate  extent.  An  English  actor  does  not  attain 
the  position  of  Mr.  Vining  without  his  firiends 
being  aware  that  he  is  neither  so  young  nor  so 
agile  as  he  was.  It  is  rather  an  alarming  prospect 
for  theatrical  aspirants  to  know  that  the  higher 
they  rise  the  further  and  oftener  they  will  have  to 
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fall.  The  business  of  being  thrown  over  the  bridge 
is  done  very  credllably  b^-  Mr.  Viniu",  but  it  can 
onlv  be  done  at  all  bv  limiting  the  height  from 
which  he  is  to  fall,  lie  nalpably  climbs  down, 
and,  if  there  are  any  iHjople  who  arc  able  to  be- 
lieve that  he  falls,  we  envy  them  their  capacitv  for 
being  amused.  The  character  of  Gentleman  Jack 
is  played  by  Mr.  Cliarles  Mathews,  and  we  must 
congratulate  that  jnipular  actor  on  having  attained, 
after  a  long  and  arduous  career  upon  the  stage,  to 
the  honorable  position  of  Head  Murderer.  To  this 
complexion  must  we  come  at  last.  There  is  per- 
haps no  living  actor  who  is  more  associated  with 
memories  of  light  comedy  and  the  higher  class 
of  farce,  and  yet  the  sensational  drama  has  now 
marked  him  for  its  own.  We  read  all  that  the 
newspapers  have  to  tell  us  about  the  Wood  Green 
tragedy,  and  find  to  our  disappointment  that  tliey 
have  nothing  fresh  to  tell  us  about  the  Pantin  mas- 
sacre, and  then  we  go  to  the  Princess's  Theatre  to 
see  a  murder  committed  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews. 

Tlie  French  author  of  the  piece  from  which  Es- 
caped from  Portland  is  adapted  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  produced  something  decidedly  new 
in  murder.  An  escaped  convict,  who  is  called  by 
his  professional  brethren  Gentleman  Jack,  visits  an 
invjilid  lady  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  temporary 
substitute  for  the  family  doctor.  The  Countess  of 
Blazonfield  is  seen  reclining  on  a  sofa,  and  the  pre- 
tended doctor  as  he  feels  her  pulse  changes  a  bot- 
tle which  stands  on  her  table  for  anouier  bottle 
which  he  has  brought  with  him.  He  then  retires, 
and  the  countess  uses  the  contents  of  the  new  bottle, 
which  immediately  produce  the  desired  effect.  The 
countess  dies  visibly  before  our  very  eyes,  while  the 
murderer  awaits  outside  the  door  the  completion  of 
his  work,  and  then  reappears  and  carries  away  the 
bottle  which  would  be  evidence  of  the  use  of  poison. 
We  appreciate  the  satire  thus  conveyed  upon  the 
medical  profession.     A  sham  doctor  murders  the 

Eatient  ot  a  real  doctor,  and  the  counterfeit  is  so 
ke  the  genuine  practice  of  the  profession  that  the 
real  doctor  does  not  detect  the  aifference.    In  fact, 
the  countess  was  killed   so  neatly  that  a  regular 
practitioner  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  nave 
done  the  job.    But  why  the  countess  was  killed, 
except  for  the  display  of  the  murderer's  ingenuit}- 
in  killing  her,  we  have  not  the   smallest  notion. 
Perhaps  the  murder  is  only  committed  in  the  first 
act  in  order  that  it  may  be  found  out  in  the  last, 
and  we  suppose  that  a  play  thus  planned  claims 
for  itself  to  nave  a  moral.   We  are  ourselves  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  morality  of  the  play,  but  we  are  ready 
to  testify  that  it  b  religious ;  for  there  is  a  lady  in 
it  who  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  look 
pretty  and  to  pray  for  tlie  other  personages  in  the 
drama.     Indeed,  she  declares  her  intention  of  pray- 
ing, not  only  for  the  live  carl  and  his  children,  but 
for  the  dead  countess,  and  we  think  that  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  our  Protestant  contempfiraries  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  attempt  that  is  thus  made  to 
insinuate  Komish  superstition  at  our  theatres.    It 
was  a  happy  conception  of  the  author  to  make  the 
earl's  daughter  suspect  tliis  elegant  and  saintly  lady 
of  murdering  her  mother.     We  should  as  soon  have 
ex[>ccted  to  hear  that  Miss  Burdett   Coutts  had 
forged  a  check,  or  that  Mr.   Charles  Mathews  of 
Patter   versus   Clatter  had  turned  heavy   villain. 
However,  the-earl's  daughter  does  suspect  of  murder 
the  very  woman  with  >vhom  botli  the  earl  and  the 
earl's  son  are  violently  in  love,  and  thus  we  get  a 
delightful  complication.  It  is  almost  as  nice  to  be  at 


the  Princess's  Theatre  as  it  was  to  be  in  Paris  when 
everybody  believed  that  the  Kincks  father  and  son 
had  helped  Traupmann  to  murder  the  Kincks 
mother  and  children.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
thrilling  effect  of  this  drama  is  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly believe  that  !Mr.  Charles  Mathews  either  could 
commit  a  murder  or  would  be  hanged  for  it  if  he 
did.  Even  the  striking  of  the  midnight  clock  does 
not  produce  upon  our  mind  the  awful  effect  tliat 
could  be  desired  ;  for  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Mathews 
irresistibly  recalls  the  same  incident  in  the  Critic, 
and  we  seem  somehow  to  be  dreaming  that  Mr. 
Mathews  is  making  fun  of  his  own  perfonuance. 
But  still,  if  we  had  a  properly  constituted  mind,  we 
sliould  be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  mo- 
ment when  the  pious  lady  departs  to  a  midnight 
service  on  New  Vear's  eve,  promising  as  she  goes 
off  to  pray  for  the  countess,  wnom  she  leaves  in  her 
solitary  chamber.  And  to  think  that  this  pious 
lady  is  afterwai-ds  suspected  of  having  contrived  the 
murder  of  the  countess  at  that  very  moment  1  This 
really  is  the  sweetest  thing  in  crime  that  ever  was 
put  upon  the  stage. 

Beginning  thus  with  a  murder,  we  proceed  to  the 
attempted  drowning  of  the  detective  Bullhead,  by 
the  convict ;  and  afterwards  we  get  a  stabbing  of 
the  same  by  the  same,  and  a  general  scrimmage  of 
policemen  and- thieves  ending  in  the  capture  of  the 
convict.     The  stabbing  is,  we  think,  decidedly  dis- 
appointing, and  we   do  hope  that  Mr.  Vining  will 
be  moved  by  our  present  complaint  to  give  us  a  lit- 
tle blood  for  our  money.     After  going  to  so  much 
expense  as  he  has  in  getting  up  thisplay  he  need  not 
grudge  a  hap'orth  of  red  paint     Tliere  has  proba- 
bly been  no  piece  like  this  since  Jack  Sheppard  of 
thirty  years  ago,  and  if  ever  there  were  a  murderer 
at  all  like  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  it  must  have  been 
the  courtly  and  vivacious  Claude  Duval  who  carved 
his  name  on  the  dungeon-stone  at  Newgate.     We 
ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  calling  Claude  Du- 
val a  murderer,  for  we  dare  say  he  never  took  human 
life  unless  in  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  his  pro- 
fession of  a  highwayman.    Jack  Sheppard,  we  be- 
lieve, never ix>ok  human  life  at  all,  ana  yet  he  was  a 
tolerably  picturesque  criminal,  and  when  he  was 
made  the  hero  of  a  drama,  the  audience  followed  the 
story  of  his  escapes  Avith  an  interest  which  some 
censors  declared  to  be  unwholesome.     But  by  the 
help  of  our  French  friends  we  have  changed  all  that. 
Tlie   only  difference  between  the  career  of  Jack 
Sheppard  and  that  of  Gentleman  Jack  is  that  the 
latter  is  not  nearly  so  exciting,  and  yet  it  is  sup- 
posed to  form  a  suitable  entertainment  for  the 'the- 
atre where  for  many  years  Charles  Kean  produced 
Shakespeare.    We  do  not  know  whether  the  dia- 
logue which  connects  the  sensational  scenes  of  Es- 
caped from  Portland  belongs  to  the  French  author 
or  the  English  adapter,  but  we  will  say  that  for  fee- 
bleness and  inanity  we  could  hardly  find  an  equal 
to  it     And  thus  we  return  to  the  old  complaint  of 
the  poverty  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age. 
The  aiiapter  has  been  too  modest  to  give  his  name, 
and  the  manager  evidently  considers  him  a  less  im- 
jwrtant  person  than   the  dressmaker.     He    really 
ought  to  be  called  before  the  curtain  to  receive  ap- 
propriate recognition  as  the  writer  of  the  poorest 
stuff  ever  spoken  in  a  theatre.     Let  any  person  who 
can  write  short-hand  go  to  the  Princess's  Theatre 
and  take  down  what  he  hears,  and  let  him  compare 
it  witli  any  conversation  wliich  he  may  happen  to 
hear  next  day,  and  he  will  find,  perhaps  to  his  as- 
tonishment, that  he  and  all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
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ancfs  have  been  talking  dramatic  dialogue  all  their 
lives  wiUiout  knowing  it. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  a  walk."    "  Take  your  um- 
brella, and  come  back  in  time  for  dinner." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
composition  that  is  thought  good  enough  for  the 
Princess's  Theatre.  The  adapter  has  been  pleased 
to  make  the  most  wooden  of  all  the  figures  which  he 
manipulates  a  barrister,  and  to  call  him  Mr.  Bright- 
side,  t/uasi  lucen.t  a  non  lueendo.  He  not  only  is  a 
barrister,  but  he  becomes  a  Queen's  counst;!  and  a 
police  magistrate,  and  for  stupidity  and  imbecility 
he  would  vainly  seek  his  fellow  on  the  ancient  or 
modem  stage.  Not  that  the  adapter  means  to  make 
him  stupid  or  imbecile,  for  he  evidently  designs 
that  he  should  behave  as  much  like  a  lawyer  and  a 
magistrate  as  is  consistent  with  his  sitting  on  a  stool 
and  listening  while  the  detective  conducts  the  ex- 
amination, which  ends,  as  we  are  to  suppose,  in  the 
committal  of  Grentleman  Jack  for  murder.  To  use 
an  exj)ressive  vulgarism,  Mr.  Brightside  looks  as  if 
he  could  not  help  it  during  this  scene ;  and  when 
we  are  told  that  this  idiot  is  a  lawyer  and  a  magis- 
trate, we  wonder  whether  the  piety  of  the  lady,  the 
crimes  of  the  convict,  and  the  sagacity  and  learning 
of  the  Queen's  counsel  are  all  equally  ima^nary. 
It  is  considered  necessary  to  make  a  sort  oi  moral 
ending  to  the  play,  and  so  Bullhead,  the  detective, 
points  to  Gentleman  Jack,  and  tells  Mr.  Brightside 
that  that  man  possessed  industry  and  ability  which 
might  have  adorned  the  Bench  on  which  it  is  Mr. 
Brightside's  ambition  to  sit.  It  is  posssble  that 
Grentleman  Jack  might  make  a  good  judge,  but  we 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Brightside  would  be  a  very  unsuc- 
cessful pickpocket.  He  is  not  clever  enough  to  get 
into  Portland,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  out  of  it ; 
and  when  the  earl's  daughter  says  that  she  looks  to 
him  to  unravel  the  fearful  mystery  of  her  mother's 
death,  we  feel  that  this  part  of  the  play  at  least  is 
true  to  every-day  life.  It  is  a  beautiful  provision  of 
nature  that  girls  will  believe  that  the  stupid  men  to 
whom  they  are  engaged  are  clever. 


NEW  ELEGIES. 

Ouu  literature  is  rich  in  elegiac  poetry  but  poor 
in  elegies.  The  distinction  here  implied  is  of  course 
arbitrarj',  is  perhaps  fanciful,  but  is,  as  we  think, 
justifiable.  The  Lycidas  of  Milton  created  the 
standard  for  English  elegv.  In  order  to  be  an 
elegy  a  poem  must  in  kind  and  quality  approach 
thatstandard.  Adopting  this  theory,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted that  but  few  of  the  ele^ac  compositions  labelled 
with  the  distinguishing  title  possess  any  legitimate 
claim  to  it. 

Chiefest  among  el^iac  poems,  as  distinguished 
from  elegies,  is  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son. And  the  list  of  illustrious  weepers,  stretch- 
ing back  from  our  laureate's  time  to  the  dawn  of 
English  poetry,  is  long  and  various.  There  is 
scarcely  a  singer  among  them  all  upon  whom  a 
great  sadness  has  not  fallen.  One  after  another 
they  have  stood  by  a  closed  tomb,  strewing  "  rose 
or  rue  or  laurel "  above  the  ashes  of  a  friend. 
To  Shakespeare  the  sad  occasion  came.  Ben  Jon- 
son,  in  a  strain  which  has  been  taken  up  and  ex- 
hausted in  our  own  time,  Iwwailed  the  lost  one. 

"  Among  that  falthrul  troop  am  I ; 
VTbo  M  an  olTerinR  at  your  shrine 

Hare  tan%  thl<  hymn,  ami  here  entreat 

One  (park  of  your  diviner  heat 
To  light  upon  a  love  lilce  mine." 


Dryden's  first  appearance  was  as  a  mourner.  And 
Pope's  facility  for  weeping  in  measure  and  to  order 
was  a  thing  beautiful  to  contemplate,  and  edifying 
withal.  Although  the  elegiac  poem  nsually  cele- 
brates the  poet's  grief  for  a  dead  friend,  it  has  not 
always  so  lofty  a  theme.  Coleridge  soared  to  ele- 
gize an  ass;  and  the  bard  who  found  fault  with 
him  for  so  far  forgetting  the  disjnity  of  the  Muse, 
did  himself  soar  to  elegize  a  Newfoundland  dog. 
That  poem  which  to  the  general  English  reader  la 
most  of  all  associated  witli  the  word  "  elegy  "  cele- 
brates grief  for  no  friend  whatever,  —  human,  or 
asinine,  or  canine  ;  we  mean  Gray's  Elegy. 

Although  so  many  singers  have  wept  in  numbers, 
it  has  been  reserved  for  the  very  few  to  achieve  an 
elegy.  We  have  at  least  two  undoubted  elegies, 
the  Lycidas  of  Milton  and  the  Adonais  of  Shelley. 
In  recent  years  two  poems  have  been  written  which 
the  coming  generations  must  surely  rank  as  worthy 
of  a  place  beside  those  two  undoubted  compositions. 
The  first  of  tliem  is  Thyrsis,  by  Mr.  Arnold,  the 
sec^ond  of  them  Ave  atejue  Yale,  by  Mr.  Swinburne. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  criticise  in  a  some- 
what crude  way  these  new  elegies. 

The  attempt  to  chai-acterize  in  a  few  words  or 
sentences  the  writings  of  an  era  we  take  to  be  one 
of  the  highest  exploits  of  criticism,  the  successful 
attempt  so  to  do  one  of  its  greatest  achievements. 
True  of  literature  generally,  this  is  in  a  restricted 
sense  particularly  true  of  poetry.  When,  however, 
we  compare  the  poetry  of  our  own  time  with  that  of 
preceding  periods,  the  comparison  forces  the  ad- 
mission that  the  characterization  of  it  is  not  so  con- 
siderable an  achievement  after  all.  Tlus  is  the 
Tennysonian  era.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Byron,  probably  no  poet  has  been  during  his  life- 
time more  famous  than  the  present  laureate.  Daily 
are  his  praises  sung  from  Dan  even  unto  Beersheba. 
And  so  long  as  his  admirers,  among  whom  we  glad- 
ly rank  ourselves,  content  themselves  with  appreci- 
ative and  critical  admiration,  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  But  admiration  has  degenerated  into  semi- 
idolatry.  Evinces  itself  by  demanding  autographs, 
and  by  making  persistent  attempts  to  beat  its  way 
into  the  laureate's  back-garden.  Evinces  itself  in 
exalting  the  trivialest  act  of  the  great  man  into  an 
important  episode  —  into  a  national  event.  The 
smallest  morsels  of  information  concerning  the  poet's 
private  life  are  sought  after  with  an  astonishing 
avidity.  Ever  and  anon  does  the  poet  whet  the 
appetite  of  his  followers  by  conveying  to  them  such 
morsels  with  his  own  hand.  About  a  year  ago  were 
we  not  fired  with  indignation  on  learning  that  some 
impious  scribbler  had  sent  him  a  spiteful  letter? 
And  our  indignation  had  scarce  time  to  cool  ere  we 
were  filled  with  apprehension  on  learning  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  had  been  foolish  enough  to  stand  "  on  a 
tower  in  the  wet,"  without  an  umbrella,  and  at 
twelve  o'  the  night,  which  act  at  his  time  of  life  was, 
to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  imprudent.  The  most 
fatal  result  of  this  excess  of  imcritical  admiration 
for  perhaps  the  greatest  and  certainly  the  most 
popular  poet  of  his  time,  has  been  the  suspicion  with 
which  fresh  claimants  have  been  regarded.  We 
think  that  this  fatal  result  has  been  particularly 
evident  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, —  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  influence  over  the  Philistine  mind 
has  here  begotten  not  only  suspicion,  but  positive 
aversion.  Again,  both  poets  have  hsid  the  misfor- 
tune at  an  early  period  to  be  measured  by  the  Pa- 
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terno3ter-Row  standard,  — mca3ured  and  found  waut- 
in^;.  Paternoster  llow  is  the  Mount  Sinai  of  the 
British  Pliilistine.  When  Sinai  thunders,  Philistia 
trembles  in  its  remotest  boundary.  And  it  is 
strange  to  reflect  that  of  these  two  poets,  round 
whose  heads  the  thunders  throbbed,  tne  one  had 
written  '<  Etnnedocles  on  Etna,"  and  the  other 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon." 

TlijTsis  first  apjHiared  in  Macmillan's  Majjazine 
for  April,  1866,  and  is  included  in  the  volume  en- 
titled "  New  Poems,"  by  Matthew  Arnold,  pub- 
lished last  year.  He  calls  it  "  A  Monody  to  com- 
memorate the  author's  friend,  Arthur  llu^u  Clough, 
who  died  at  Florence,  1861."  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Ave  atque  Vale  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view for  January,  1868,  and  is  "in  memory  of 
Charles  Baudelaire." 

Both  these  poems  afford  excellent  examples  of 
the  manner  of  their  authors,  —  of  their  strength 
and  of  their  weakness.  In  both  poems  there  are 
points  of  resemblance  equalled  in  number  only  by 
the  points  of  dissinularity.  The  spirit  of  the  poets 
is  the  same ;  the  same  love  of  the  old  Greek  days ; 
the  same  aversion  to  Philistinism  and  its  deeds. 
But  of  the  two,  the  truer  Grecian  is  Mr.  Arnold. 
He  may  not  feel  so  strongly,  —  he  may  not  have  as 
large  an  inspiration  of  the  divine  afflatus.  But  liis 
achieved  result  is  a  j>erfectly  proportioned  thing, 
tried  in  every  line.  There  is  a  calm  dignity  in  the 
flow  of  it.  It  is  a  perfect  work  of  art.  A  sculp- 
tured memorial  of  faultless  outline  in  memory  of 
Thyrsis  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Phidias.  Swin- 
burne's, on  the  other  hand,  resembles  rather  a 
gorgeous  mausoleum,  carved  inside  and  out  witli 
glorious  visions,  only  possible  to  the  born  poet. 
Leaving  these  particular  compositions,  and  regard- 
ing the  works  of  the  two  poets  generally,  may  we 
not  carry  the  comparison  further  ?  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  panorama  of  their  works,  — 
a  difference  which  excites  surprise  only  when  one 
reflects  how  similar  the  poets  are  in  spirit,  and  that 
from  the  same  source  tneir  inspiration  appears  to 
be  drawn.  I  trust  that  in  using  the  word  "  pano- 
rama of  their  works  "  I  am  not  guilty  of  an  ex- 
pression so  uncritical  as  to  be  unintelligible.  I 
mean  to  convoy  by  it  simply  the  picture  of  the 
series  of  pictures  produced  by  these  artists,  apart 
altogether  from  treatment. 

Arnold  leads  us  oftenest  by  the  banks  of  quiet 
streams,  where  the  water-flags  kiss  the  wavelet, 
and  where  overhead  is  joyous  melody  of  birds. 
The  shepherds  recline  in  the  meadows,  and  the 
place  is  flooded  with  the  music  of  their  pipes. 
Swinburne,  hating  with  a  perfect  hatred  anything 
that  pertains  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  idyllic 
school,  leads  us  by  the  edges  of  dark  seas,  where 
angr)'  waves  eat  into  a  barren  shore,  where  we  look 
on  the  ripple  of  rain,  or  hear  hollow  thunders 
through  the  hot  night.  Never  does  he  show  us  a 
simple  village  maiden ;  we  must  always  gaze  on 
the  perfect  beauty  of  the  Venus,  —  on  the  huge 
limbs  of  the  Utans.  We  are  led  by  no  trickling 
brook,  under  no  lengthening  hedgerows.  We 
move  under  black  cliffs,  and  stand  with  our  faces 
turned  straight  on  "  the  blown  wet  face  of  the  sea." 
In  articles  on  criticism,  Mr.  Arnold  cries  for  more 
urbanity  in  critical  ^vritings.  Tliat  urbanity  is  just 
what  he  posst^sses  in  large  measure,  and  is- that  in 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  is  deficient.  If,  however, 
Mr.  Swinburne  had  more  urbanity  he  would  write 
less  true  poetry. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  elegies. 


The  ThjTsis,  it  appears  to  us,  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  poet 
has  succeeded  In  clothing  English  scenes  in  a  sort 
of  classic  garb.  The  humdrum  circumstance  of 
village  life  is  elevated  —  glorified.  All  the  places 
among  which  Thyrsis  moved,  ere  yet  "  God's  fin- 
ger touched  him,"  are  reproduced,  and  tlie  same- 
nesses and  changes  in  them  marked  and  comment- 
ed upon  with  a  tender  grace  :  — 

"How  changed  is  here  ench  ipot  man  makes  or  fills  ! 
In  the  two  Ilmckiieys  nothini;  keeps  the  same  -, 
The  village  street  its  hauntutl  mansion  lacks, 
Ami  fffim  the  sign  is  gone  Sibylla's  name, 

And  from  the  roofs  the  twisted  cliimney  stacks." 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  second  line  of 
this  opening  stanza  of  the  Elegj',  —  in  which 
"  Hinckseys  "  strikes  the  ear  as  strange  and  un- 
musical, and  in  which  "  keeps  the  same "  displays 
a  desire  to  sacrifice  correctness  of  expression  to  the 
exigencies  of  metre,  —  nothing  can  be  more  deli- 
cate and  touching  than  these  opening  sentences. 
We  are  at  once  in  sjTnpathy  with  the  poet.  We 
see  exactly  what  he  sees,  because  he  makes  us 
move  beside  him.  Mr.  Arnold  possesses  in  a  large 
measure  that  power  which  is  the  laureate's  great- 
est, and  which  one  of  the  laureate's  critics  (Mr. 
Brimley)  has  very  properly  denominated  presen- 
tative  power.  It  is  the  power  of  presenting  in 
a  few  well-chosen  words  tlie  salient  features  of  a 
landscape.  In  Tennyson's  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  we 
have  the  finest  illustration  of  it.  In  the  poem  now 
under  consideration  an  illustration  scarcely  less 
fine ;  and  with  this  difference,  that  here,  while  the 
spirit  of  Thyrsis  haunts  them,  they  are  not  mere 
English  fields. 

How  forcibly  this  strikes  us  in  the  following 
lines :  — 

"  Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here  ; 

But  once  I  kTiew  each  fiehl,  each  flower,  each  stick, 

And  with  the  country-folk  acquaintance  made, 
By  barn  in  threshing  time,  by  new-built  rick. 

Here,  too,  our  shepherd  pipes  we  first  assayed. 
Ah,  me  !  this  many  a  year 
My  pipe  is  lost,  my  shepherd's  holiday, 

Needs  must  I  lose  them,  needs  with  heavy  heart. 

Into  theworlil  and  ware  of  men  depart  ? 
But  Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away." 

In  a  recent  essay,  Mr.  Helps,  the  talented  author 
of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  warns  liis  readers  as  to 
how  they  deal  with  adjectival  power.  The  choice 
of  adjectives  is  one  of  the  nicest  matters  in  compo- 
sition. And,  of  course,  in  the  writings  of  such  a 
man  as  Arnold,  wc  expect  the  most  suitable  and 
just  use  of  qualifying  words.  We  expect,  and  are 
not  disappointed :  — 

"So.  some  tempestuous  mom  in  early  June, 

When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o'er, 

Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day. 
When  garden  walks  and  all  the  grassy  floor, 

AVIih  blossoms  red  and  white  of  fallen  May, 
And  chestnut  flowers  are  strewn  — 
So  have  I  heanl  the  cuckoo's  parting  cry 

From  the  wet  Aeld,  through  the  vext  garden  trees, 

Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  tossing  breeze  : 
The  bloom  in  gone  and  with  the  bloom  go  /.'' 

On  first  reading  these  lines,  this  thought  strikes 
one  :  "  WhdX  a  number  of  adjectives  I "  And  one 
is  at  once  then  led  to  suppose  that  there  are  too 
many,  —  that  the  sentences  are  overstocked  with 
them.  But  on  repcrusal  who  dare  hint  at  altera- 
tion ?  Which  of  us  would  willingly  erase  the  oic- 
ture  which  stretches  before  us:  "the  wet  fields," 
"the  vext  garden-trees,"  "the  volleying  rain," 
"  the  tt)ssing  breeze  "  ? 

Again,  in  the  following  lines,  who  would  be  heart- 
less enough  to  propose  me  excision  of  a  word  :  — 
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"  Roses  that  ilown  the  alleys  shine  afnr, 
AimI  open  jasmiiie-mufHed  lattices, 
And  groups  under  the  dreaming  ganlen-trees. 
And  the  full  moon  and  the  white  evening  star." 

Tliat  object  in  the  landscape  in  which  the  poet 
takes  the  ojreatest  interest  as  intimately  connected 
with  his  memory  of  the  dead,  the  — 

"  Lonely  tree  against  the  western  sky," 

is  the  object  which  now  and  then  seems  to  the 
reader  a  olot,  —  an  inharmonious  something  inter- 
fering with  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  landscape.  It 
looms  like  a  phantom  through  the  poem  :  — 

"  Backed  by  the  sunset  which  doth  glorify 
The  orange  and  pale  violet  evening  sky." 

Now  it  is  called  :  — 

"  The  lone  sky-pointing  tree." 


Again :  — 


"  That  single  elm-tree  bright 
Against  the  west." 


And  always  where  it  is  thrown  into  the  scene  it 
suggests  a  weird  loneliness,  it  conjures  up  a  pic- 
ture of  the  poet's  great  grief. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  speaking  of  this  elegy  we 
claim  one  of  its  chief  merits  (it  has  others,  which 
will  be  hereinafter  incidentally  touched  upon^  to 
consist  in  the  wonderful  truth  and  beauty  oi  its 
landscape.  In  turning  to  the  second  of  our  new 
elegies  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  merit  in  an 
entirely  different  direction.  No  writer  of  our  own 
time  has  dared  so  much  in  verse  as  Mr.  Swinburne. 
Browning,  it  is  true,  has  the  most  wonderful  facil- 
ity for  dealing  with  the  human  heart,  —  with  its 
motives,  —  with  its  most  secret  workings.  His  is 
a  sort  of  mental  vivisection.  Swinburne  attempts 
more.  He  follows  the  soul  after  its  escape  from 
earth.  He  would  fain  penetrate  the  impenetrable 
mysteries.  And  this  indicates  the  chief  point  of 
difference  between  Thvrsis  and  Ave  atque  Vale. 
In  the  former  the  poet  dwells  among  his  memories. 
He  finds  in  revisiting  the  old  familiar  paths  solace, 
comfort,  rest  Only  once  or  twice  does  he  timidly 
venture  to  follow  "  a  long  way  off."  But  baffled, 
blinded,  he  returns  as  suddenly,  and  treads  again 
the  well-known  fields.  Swinburne,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  landscape  of  sunny  memories  in  which 
to  linger.  He  launches  out  after  the  soul  of  his 
friend.  He  gropes  afler  the  grand  jjossibilities  of 
his  comrade's  new  existence.  He  revels  among 
mysteries  hidden  behind  the  veil.  The  jwem  opens 
with  one  of  those  grand  verses  which  will  be  set 
by  after  generations  as  one  of  the  great  facts  of 
our  literature :  — 

"  Shall  I  strew  on  thee  rose  or  rue  or  laurel, 
Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  of  thee  ? 
Or  quiet  sea-flower  moulded  by  the  sea, 

Or  simplest  growth  of  meadow-sweet  or  sorrel 
Such  as  the  summer-sleepy  Dryads  weave. 
Waked  up  by  snow-soft  sudden  rains  at  eve  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather,  as  on  earth  before, 
nalf-fa4led  flowery  blossoms,  pale  with  heat 
And  full  of  bitter  summers,  but  more  sweet 

To  thee  than  gleanings  of  a  northern  sliore 
Trod  by  no  tropic  feet  7  " 

The  ineffable  music,  the  exquisite  rhythm  of  these 
lines  cannot  be  over-praised.  Coming  upon  them 
immediately  after  the  calm  and  flawless  verse  of 
Arnold,  one  feels  that  it  is  turning  from  the  poet 
of  culture  to  the  born  poet.  Arnold's  elegy  nu<iht 
have  been  written  bv  one  whose  abilitv  to  write 
was  founded  on  a  loving  and  careful  study  of 
the  accepted  masters.  Swinburne's  verse  is  such 
as  could  only  be  uttered  by  a  man  with,  what  Cai> 
lyle,  in  his  grand  rough  way,  would  call,  the  "  di- 
vine gift  of  God  "  lodged  in  him. 


Apostrophizing  the  dead,  the  poet  proceeds  to 
question  hhn  on  the  passage  from  life  :  — 

"  Is  it  not  well  where  soul  trova  body  slipe, 
And  flesh  from  bone  divides  without  a  pang. 
As  dew  from  flower-bell  drips  f  ■' 

Here  it  seems  as  though  the  poet  felt  that  no  audi- 
ble answer  from  beyond  the  bourne  is  possible,  and 
hastily  changing  his  tone  of  inquiry,  he  strikes  a 
higher  and  firmer  note  :  — 

"  It  is  enough  ;  the  end  and  the  beginning 

Are  one  thing  to  thee  who  art  past  the  end. 

0  hand  unclasped  of  unbeholden  friend, 
For  thee  no  fruits  to  pluck,  no  palms  fir  winning, 

No  triumph,  and  no  ialxir,  and  no  lust, 

Only  dead  yew  leaves  and  a  little  dust. 
0  quiet  eyes,  wherein  the  light  saith  naught, 

Whereto  the  day  is  dumb,  nor  any  night, 

With  obscure  finger  silences  your  sight ; 
Nor  in  your  speech  the  sudden  soul  speaks  thought, 

Sleep,  and  have  sleep  for  light." 

Then  follow  those  lines  in  which  the  fancy  is  given 
freest  rein.  The  departed  brother  is  pictured  as 
finding  place  "  at  the  great  knees  and  feet  of  some 
pale  Titan-woman,"  —  as  reclining  "under  the 
shadow  of  her  fair  vast  head,"  beside 

"  The  solemn  slope  of  mighty  limbs  asleep. 
The  weight  of  awful  tresses  that  still  keep 
The  savor  and  shade  of  old-world  pine-forests, 
Where  the  wet  hill-winds  weep." 

In  this  place  one  might  urge  a  very  humble  but 
very  honest  protest  against  the  dicta  of  certain 
spouters  of  commonplace  criticism,  who  object  to 
poets  giving  expression  to  such  fancies  as  those 
just  quoted,  on  the  ground  that,  in  these  times  of 
telegraphs  and  sewing-machines,  of  stock  exchanges 
and  velocipedes,  it  is  an  insult  to  our  common 
sense,  to  say  nothing  of  our  religious  feelings,  for 
any  man  to  hold  and  utter  such  old-world  blasphe- 
mies. We  object,  first  of  all,  to  the  very  prevalent 
habit  of  making  poets  responsible  for  a  belief  in 
every  expression  which  they  may  happen  to  let  fall, 
unless  that  expression  is  explicitly  stated  as  an 
article  of  creed,  and  unless  it  be  in  accord  with  the 
tenor  of  the  author's  whole  writings.  We  object, 
secondly,  to  a  poet  —  or  any  artist  whatever  — 
being  restricted  as  to  what  flowers  of  thought  he  is 
at  lilierty  to  cull.  An  eagle  in  Regent's  Park  is  an 
ignoble-looking  bird  enough.  There  are  critics 
among  us  who  would  act  the  part  of  the  Royal 
Zoological  Society,  and  cage  our  poets.  These 
fancies  of  Mr.  Swinburne's,  we  dare  say,  are  with 
him  no  matters  of  settled  belief.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
of  no  special  interest  to  resolve  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  or  not.  It  is  grand  poetic  thought. 
It  is  true  artistic  work.  So  far  only  should  we  be 
interested  in  it.  Possibly  enough  there  be  tliose  in 
Paternoster  Row  who  affect  a  holy  horror  there 
anent.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  verdict  of 
Paternoster  Row  lias  ever  been  accepted  as  final  on 
matters  of  art. 

We  must,  however,  let  this  over-long  parenthesis 
detcnnine. 

Having  permitted  his  song  to  fly  after  the  "  sweet 
strange  elaer  singer,"  and  having  caught  in  the 
flight  only 

"  Some  dim  derision  of  mysterious  laughter 

From  the  blind,  tongueless  warders  of  the  dead. 
Some  gainless  glimpse  of  Proserpine's  veiled  head," 

the  poet  is  forced  to  mourn  his  inability  to  follow 
Bucces-sfully  the  fled  spirit.  And  he  bewails  it  in 
lines  altogether  unforgetable  :  — 

"  Thou  art  far  too  far  off  for  wings  of  words  to  follow, 
Far  too  far  oflT  for  thought  or  any  prayer. 
What  ails  us  with  thee  who  art  wind  and  air  ? 
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What  ails  us  pitrjiig  where  all  se«Q  is  hollow? 

Yet  with  some  faocy,  yet  with  »omf  dtmiiv. 

Dreams  |>ursue  death  M  wioilt  a  plying  Ore, 
Our  dreams  pursue  our  dead  and  do  not  Rod. 

Still,  and  more  swift  than  they,  the  thin  flame  flies, 

IKt  low  light  fails  a*  in  elusive  aki^. 
Still  the  foiled  earnest  ear  is  deaf,  and  blind 

Are  still  the  eluded  eyes." 

In  the  ."Stanzas  following  that  quoted  the  poet 
pictures  the  Muses  weeping,  and  the  "  God  of  all 
suns  and  songs  "  bending  "  to  mux  his  laurel  "  with 
tlie  dead  poet's  "  cypress  crown."  Then  the  ^vriter 
himself  joins  in  tne  moving  tlirong,  or  rather 
follows  it.  After  the  voice  of  the  gods  there  comes 
the  soft;  human  strain,  the  first  lines  of  it  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  certJiin  of  Mr.  Arnold's  philoso- 
phies :  — 

"  There  is  no  help  for  these  things  ;  none  to  mend 
And  none  to  mar  ;  not  all  our  songs,  0  friend, 

Will  make  death  clear  or  make  life  durable. 
Ilowbeit  with  rose  and  ivy  and  wild  vine. 
And  with  wild  notes  about  this  dust  of  thine, 

At  least  I  ail  the  place  where  white  dreams  dwell, 
And  wreathe  an  unseen  shrine." 

The  memorable  music  of  Swinburne's  Ave  atque 
Vale  ends  in  a  strain  worthy  of  its  noble  first 
notes :  — 

"  For  thee,  0  now  a  silent  soul,  my  brother. 
Take  at  my  bauds  this  garland  and  farewell. 
Thin  is  the  leaf  and  chill  the  wintry  smell, 

And  chill  the  solemn  earth  a  fatal  mother, 
With  sadder  than  the  Xiobean  womb 
And  ill  the  hollow  of  her  breasts  a  tomb. 

Content  thee  howsoe'er,  whose  days  are  done  ; 
Tiicre  lies  not  any  troublous  thing  before, 
Nor  sight  nor  sound  to  war  against  thee  more, 

For  whom  all  winds  are  quiet  as  the  sun. 
All  waters  as  the  shore." 

In  a  crude,  suggestive  way  we  have  endeavored 
to  point  out  the  beauties  of  our  new  elegies.  We 
claim  for  Mr.  Smnburne's  the  highest  place,  as 
approaching  more  nearly  the  standard  of  English 
elegy,  as  striking  a  loftier  note,  as  pouring  forth  a 
wilder  and  grander  music.  Arnold's  is  the  music 
of  a  harp  played  by  the  waters.  Swinburne's  the 
rush  and  wail  of  an  organ  struck  on  its  keys  by  a 
master-hand.  Both  poems  constitute  so  important 
an  addition  to  our  stock  of  elegies  that  no  student 
of  Knglish  literature  can  afford  to  slight  or  ignore 
them. 


WILLIAM  LIBRI. 

This  celebrated  man  of  both  science  and  letters 
died  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  September  28,  after  long  and  exhausting 
illness.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  sufficient 
account.  He  was  born  very  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  —  we  believe  in  1803,  —  was 
of  a  very  ancient  tamily,  and  bore  an  ancient  title. 
This  he  tried  to  drop,  both  in  France  and  England, 
but  without  success.  In  vain  was  he  Guillaume 
Libri  and  nothing  else  on  his  title-pages ;  his  ser- 
vants were  determined  to  be  the  servants  of  a  Count, 
and  the  directories  were  instructed  accordingly. 
IDs  early  successes  in  matliematical  research  and 
in  literary  investigation,  his  political  opposition  to 
tlie  Austrian  Government,  his  flight  into  France, 
his  cordial  reception  there,  nomination  to  the  Insti- 
tute, and  appointment  to  various  scientific  offices, 
bring  him  to  the  age  of  thirty,  or  thereabouts, 
AVTiile  in  France,  he  published  the  four  volumes  of 
his  historj-  of  science  in  Italy.  Tliis  work  was  not 
to  the  taste  of  his  French  hosts;  it  vindicated 
claims  which  the  French  writers  had  endeavored  to 
refute  or  suppress. 

At  this  time  Libri  was  rich,  both  by  his  French 


appointments  and  his  Italian  patrimony.  An  ar- 
dent collector  of  books  and  manuscripts,  he  had  got 
together  such  a  library  of  Italian  history  as  will 
hardly  be  seen  again.  He  offered  the  whole  collec- 
tion, of  which  the  Italian  was  the  most  prominent 
part,  to  tlie  French  nation,  on  condition  of  its  being 
preserved  together  as  the  Libri  Collection.  The 
offer  was  refused ;  but  M.  Guizot  remembers  it  well 
and  gave  evidence  of  it,  which  the  framers  of  the 
subsequent  indictment,  or  discussion  called  an  in- 
dictment, found  it  convenient  to  suppress,  when  they 
represented  the  whole  collection  as  stolen  in  the 
heart  of  Paris. 

The  boldness  of  his  opposition  and  the  force  of 
his  satire  made  him  enemies ;  and  he  did  not  try 
to  disarm  hostility.  It  is  a  favorite  practice  in 
France  to  accuse  book-collectors  of  stealing :  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  charge  is 
not  small  in  that  country  ;  the  book-stalls  through- 
out Europe  show  evidences  of  extensive  pillage  of 
French  collections.  A  secret  Report  was  forward- 
ed to  M  Guizot  a  few  days  before  the  revolution  of 
1848,  imputing,  not  merely  small  fraud,  but  exten- 
sive robberj'. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  Libri  was  imme- 
diately threatened  with  popular  vengeance  on  polit- 
ical grounds,  and  wa^  advised  to  depart  at  once. 
He  did  so,  and  his  flight  was  followed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Report  above  mentioned,  and  much 
crowing.  But  Libri  had  managed  to  save  docu- 
ments which  afforded  a  complete  an  ewer. 

Then  followed  the  long  chain  of  persecution  by 
seizure  of  his  French  books  and  effects,  by  indict- 
ment, by  conviction  par  contumace,  &c.  The  gems 
of  this  controversy  are  almost  unmatched.  One  of 
the  books  named  in  the  indictment  laid  against  him 
had  tlie  Mazarine  stamp  upon  it,  but  it  had  been 
standing  in  our  King's  Library  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum for  a  century.  Another  was  in  its  place  in  the 
Mazarine  Library  itself.  Another  had  been  bought 
by  Molini  in  open  market  long  before.  As  to 
knowledge,  the  French  experts  read  8.  Jo.  (Sancti 
Johanni<)  as  sancti  decern.  Our  readers  will  find 
all  this  and  more  in  old  nmnbers  of  this  journal, 
wliich  was  the  first  that  opened  its  columns  to 
Libri's  defence.  We  need  hardly  repeat  that  those 
who  attend  to  books,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  are 
satisfied  not  merely  of  Libri's  entire  innocence,  but 
of  the  malicious  absuniity  of  the  charges. 

His  life  in  England  was  diversified  by  several 
splendid  sales  of  his  collections.  He  giadually  sank 
into  ill-health,  and  more  tlian  a  year  ago  resolved 
to  try  the  air  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  he  did  nothing  for  the  his- 
torj* of  science  except  the  notes  to  the  rarities  of 
his  sales. 

We  hold  Libri  to  be  the  man  who,  for  this  cen- 
tury, has  won  the  palm  of  double  strength,  who  has 
shown  the  greatest  joint  force  in  literature  and 
science.  In  truth,  tliTOu<ih  the  whole  course  of 
history  we  find  none  but  Leibnitz  who  can  be  set 
up  for  discussion  against  liim.  This  is  a  bold  asser- 
tion to  make  at  this  early  period;  but  we  have 
formed  our  ojiinion  very  gradually,  and  are  con- 
fident it  will  be  finally  accepted. 

Libri  had  strong  enemies  and  stron"  rivals ;  a 
man  of  his  temperament  was  siu*  to  nave  both. 
His  great  enemy  was  Arago  ;  his  great  rival  —  at 
lea.«t,  so  the  French  Institute  said  —  was  Michel 
Chasles.  He  lived  to  see  both  removed  below  com- 
parison. Arago,  head  of  the  French  Observatory, 
gave  out  in  lectures,  year  al\er  year,  and  left  for 
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publication,  that  the  sun  causes  all  the  nrecession 
and  the  moon  all  the  nutation.  Michel  Chasles, 
just  before  Libri's  death,  informed  the  world  that 
ne  has  to  prosecute  a  paltry  forger  for  making  him 
believe  that  Hannah  bmith  signed  herself  "  Miss 
Anne  Ascou'j;h  Newton."  We  cannot  allow  the 
anagi*am  which  we  gave  to  drop,  —  "  Sign  such  a 
name,  son  !  not  we  !  " 

If  we  had  had  a  new  gunpowder  plot,  it  would 
have  been  circulated  in  France  that  Libri  was  the 
principal  Guy  Faux.  He  was  charged  with  being 
the  author  of  the  Pascal  forgeries.  He  it  was  who, 
almost  bedridden,  wrote  and  dictated  ^it  was  said) 
thousands  of  letters  with  no  greater  object  than  the 
mystification  of  an  old  opponent ! 

In  old  English  romance,  we  know  how  greatly  the 
prowess  of  the  Saracens  was  respected  by  the  ac- 
counts given,  in  deadly  hate,  of  the  size  and  forces 
of  their  champions.  In  like  manner,  we  see  that 
Libri  was,  to  the  French  world  of  science,  the 
"  grim  Soldan." 

Libri  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a 
Frenchwoman  of  varied  literary  accomplishments, 
who  showed  her  opinion  of  him  by  giving  him  her 
hand  the  moment  the  indictment  appeared.  His 
second,  who  survives,  is  a  young  English  lady,  who 
in  regard  and  admiration  for  his  character,  and 
compassion  for  his  lonely  state,  tmdertook  the  task 
of  watching  and  smoothing  his  path  to  the  grave. 


OUR  FRIENDS'  FRIENDS. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  are  few  people  so  disagreeable 
to  us  as  our  friends'  friends.  The  merest  stranger 
has  a  better  chance  of  exciting  a  kindly  interest  in 
our  breasts  than  the  most  valued  friend  of  our  dear- 
est friend.  We  hardly  acknowledge  this  to  our- 
selves ;  still  less  would  we  permit  our  feelings  to  be 
known  to  the  world.  'V\Tien  some  one  who  has  been 
praised  beforehand  is  introduced  by  a  friend  we  an- 
swer, "  Any  friend  of  yours  is  welcome  "  ;  "I  am 
delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  whom 
1  have  heard  so  much  "  ;  or  some  polite  phrase  of 
this  kind  ;  but  while  we  give  utterance  to  the  con- 
ventionalism we  are  conscious  of  a  latent  prejudice 
against  the  stranger.  This  feeling  is  not  confined 
to  individual  friends;  it  extends  to  whole  families. 
It  influences  women  in  a  still  stronger  degree  than 
it  does  men.  Perhaps  in  the  ordinaiy  affairs  of 
life,  they  are  more  unselfish  than  the  other  sex,  but 
they  are  certainly  more  exacting  and  intolerant 
where  the  affections  are  concerned. 

To  this  secret  jealousy  between  friends,  the  au- 
thor of  Realmah,  in  a  passing  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject, gives  the  name  of  claimative  an  addition  to  the 
language  for  which  we  are  much  indebted  to  him. 
It  is  felt  more  or  less  by  the  majority  of  mankind, 
but  in  some  sensitive,  diffident  natures  it  is  intensi- 
fied to  a  painful  degree.  Men  of  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment are  more  apt  to  suffer  fcom  this  unhappy  dis- 
position than  their  more  prosaic  neighbors.  An 
eminent  writer  has  observed  that  in  order  to  be 
successful  and  happy,  it  is  necessary  to  want  refine- 
ment to  a  certain  extent,  and  no  doubt  it  would  con- 
duce very  much  to  our  happiness  it  we  were  blind  to 
small  slights  and  snubs.  Now  claimative  jMJople 
are  over-refined  and  sensitive ;  they  are  not  only 
keenly  alive  to  all  intentional  slights,  but  they  im- 
agine insults  that  are  never  meant,  and  not  unfrc- 
qucntly  supjKJse  that  they  Uiemselves  have  given  of- 
fence when  such  is  not  the  case ;  taxing  themselves 


with  some  trifling  omission,  which  probably  nobody 
noticed  but  themselves. 

Any  one  who  possesses  a  claimative  friend  knows 
that  he  is  not  the  pleasantest  sort  of  acquaintance 
one  could  have,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  gaod  and  no- 
ble qualities  we  bear  with  his  crotchets.  AVhen 
you  invite  him  to  your  house,  he  notes  whether  his 
reception  is  as  cordial  as  usual,  and  whether  you 
pay  more  attention  to  other  guests.  If  he  hears  that 
you  have  confided  in,  or  consulted  any  other  friend, 
he  feels  hurt  that  he  had  not  been  first  acquainted 
with  the  matter.  If  he  passes  you  in  a  public  as- 
sembly while  you  are  conversing  with  any  one,  he 
thinks  you  saluted  him  coldly.  If  he  sees  you  inti- 
mate with  other  people,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  "  new  friends  "  must  necessarily  supersede 
him  in  your  esteem.  If  you  are  dull  or  out  of  spirits 
in  his  company,  he  thinks  you  are  vexed  with  him, 
and  silence  he  interprets  as  sulkiness. 

Your  claimative  friend  is  an  exemplary  corre- 
spondent, while  you  perhaps  are  not ;  and  if,  when 
from  home  for  any  length  of  time,  you  do  not  trans- 
mit an  account  of  yourself  to  him  regularly,  he  feels 
deeply  wounded,  and  tells  you  reproachfully  that 
the  pursuit  of  money,  ambition,  or  pleasure,  would 
never  induce  him  to  forget  an  early  fnend.  If  he 
meets  with  any  reverse  of  fortune  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  his  friends  intend  to  drop  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  he  carefully  avoids  meeting  you,  and,  if  it 
happens  accidentally,  he  crosses  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  and  won't  look  in  your  direction  till 
you  catch  him  by  the  arm.  These  are  the  unpleas- 
antnesses appertaining  to  a  claimative  friend ;  but 
they  are  outbalanced  by  his  sterling  qualities,  —  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  a  scrupulous  conscientiousness, 
generosity,  sincerity,  and  a  tender-heartedness  al- 
most womanly,  that  secures  for  him  the  forbearance 
which  is  extended  towards  the  Aveaker  sex  ;  not  be- 
cause he  is  weak,  but  because  it  is  the  affectionate- 
ness  of  his  nature  which  makes  him  so  exacting. 

These  finely  strung  natures  suffer ;  they  some- 
times weary  us  with  their  complaints,  but  they  do 
not  cry  out  half  so  oflen  as  they  are  hurt ;  and  they 
do  not  feel  the  less  keenly  because  their  wounds 
are  often  self-inflicted.  Gerald  Griffin,  himself  a 
perfect  type  of  the  claimative  man,  refined,  sensitive 
self-distrustful,  warm-hearted,  has  well  expressed 
the  feelings  of  his  class  in  the  following  verses :  — 

"  Sly  soul  i8  sick  and  lone, 
No  social  ties  its  love  entwine  ; 
A  heart  upon  a  desert  thrown 
Beats  not  In  solitude  like  mine. 
For  though  the  pleasant  sunlight  shine, 
It  shows  no  form  that  I  may  own  ; 
And  closed  to  me  is  friendship's  shrine  : 
I  am  alone  !    I  am  alone  ! 

"  It  Is  no  joy  for  me 
To  mark  the  fond  and  eager  meeting 
or  friends  whom  absence  pined,  and  see 
The  love-lit  eyes  speak  forth  their  greeting  ; 
for  then  a  stilly  voice  repeating 
What  oft  hath  woke  its  deepest  moan, 
Startles  my  heart  and  stays  its  beating : 
I  am  alone  !     I  am  alone  ! 

"  I  have  a  heart ;  —  I  'd  live 
And  die  for  him  whose  worth  I  knew. 
But  could  not  clasp  his  hand  and  give 
My  full  heart  forth  as  talkers  do. 
And  tht-y  who  loved  me  —  tJie  kind  few  — 
Believed  me  changed  in  heart  and  tone  ; 
And  left  me,  while  It  burned  as  true. 
To  live  alone  !    To  live  alone  !  " 

We  do  not  all  feel  as  keenly  as  this ;  but  we  have  al- 
most all  been  sufficiently  "  misunderstood  "  at  times 
to  make  us  sympathize  with  the  heart-wounds  of 
our  too  sensitive  friends.  But  while  we  comjias- 
sionatc,  wo  cannot  but  condemn  a  habit  of  mind  so 
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destructive  to  the  happiness  of  its  owner.  Instead 
of  reco^nizin<4  it  as  a  fault  of  character,  and  trying 
to  checK  his  jealous  tendencies,  the  daimative  man 
plumes  himself  on  his  proud  reserve  and  his  quick- 
ness to  take  offence.  Tlie  stag  would  not  barter 
his  beauty,  his  grace,  his  tleetness,  for  the  thick  im- 
I)enetrable  skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  no  weapon 
can  wound ;  so  he  huj^s  and  cherishes  his  delicate 
sensibility  till  it  grows  into  a  grave  fault.  Under- 
neath liis  bashful  reserve  there  is  a  latent  vanity,  a 
consciousness  of  unrecognized  merit,  mingling  with  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  own  power  of  commanding 
res|>ect.  It  is  not  modesty  but  pride  which  keeps 
him  from  putting  himself  forward  and  claiming  his 
proper  [X)sition.  If  you  do  not  recognize  his  worth, 
It  is  not  for  him  to  make  it  known  to  you;  he  will 
not  condescentl  to  compete  with  rivals  whom  he 
holds  in  contempt;  if  you  could  think  him  capable 
of  such  and  such,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  his  while 
to  explain  the  matter;  if  you  could  have  so  misin- 
teq)reted  his  actions,  how  could  he  ever  hope  to  be 
properly  understood  by  you  ?  And  so  he  wraps  his 
soul  in  such  a  mantle  of  reserve  that  his  friends 

*'  Believe  him  changed  in  heart  and  tone, 
And  leave  him,  while  it  burns  as  true. 
To  live  alone  !    To  live  alone  I  ' ' 

He  believes  himself  to  be  "  misunderstood "  by 
everybody ;  and  so  he  is  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it 
is  chieHy  the  fault  of  his  own  reticence ;  and  more- 
over he  misunderstands  others  quite  as  often  as  they 
do  him. 

In  reality  the  claimativc  character  only  experi- 
ences in  an  exaggerated  degree  a  feeling  common  to 
all  mankind.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  proof  of  the  innate 
selfishness  of  the  hiunan  heart,  that  we  do  not  like 
any  one  to  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  our  friends'  es- 
teem or  affection  as  we  do.  Jealousy  is  a  species 
of  selfishness  which,  though  not  so  gross  as  other 
phases  of  the  disorder,  is  more  insidious,  because 
it  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  love.  Even  in  its 
mildest  form  it  ou^ht  to  be  guarded  against.  We 
ought  to  try  to  like  our  friends'  friends  for  their 
sakes,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  they  know  who 
know  them  longest  are  best  able  to  estimate  their 
worth.  It  would  contribute  very  much  to  kind  feel- 
ing, if  we  could  extend  to  social  intercourse  some  of 
the  toleration  which  we  are  beginning  to  experience 
in  politics  and  religion,  and  endeavor  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  to  regard  our  friends'  friends  as  ours  also. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

London  is  at  present  suffering  grievously  from 
the  scarlet  fever. 

Mr.  Fechtku  is,  it  is  stated,  to  leave  for  the 
United  States  in  December. 

DuTTON  Cooke,  the  novelist,  is  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

TiiK  London  Morning  Star  has  shot  from  its 
sphere,  and  disappeared  from  the  pubhc  view. 

M.  Jules  Simon  has  been  lecturing  at  Bordeaux 
for  the  benefit  of  sufferers  by  the  late  disastrous 
fire. 

TiiK  real  author  of  the  Junius  Letters  is  discov- 
ered once  every  five  years  with  commendable  regu- 
larity. 

An  appropriate  tomb  to  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Lover,  tne  ix)et,  has  been  placed  in  the  Ivensal  Green 


Cemetery.  The  tomb  is  of  pure  white  Carrara 
marble,  and  on  the  top  is  a  shadow  cross,  after  tlie 
celebrated  one  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight. 

London  theatrical  gossip  says  that  Formosa  has 
already  cleared  about  £  10,000,  for  Mr.  Boucicault 
and  Mr.  Chatterton. 

TiiK  deatli  is  announced  of  the  sculptor  Pierre 
Ilebert,  author  of  the  well-known  group  of  the  Child 
and  the  Tortoise. 

The  Countess  Guiccioli  is  now  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  memoir  of  her  husband,  the  late  Marquis  de 
Boissy  —  poor  man  I 

A  NEW  play  by  Mr.  Halliday  founded  on  "  Da- 
vid Copperfield  "  is  meeting  with  great  success  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  London.  Mr.  Halliday  calls 
his  drama  "  Little  Em'ly." 

The  last  number  of  the  North  British  Review 
contains  a  very  careful  critical  paper  on  Brown- 
ing's new  poem,  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book."  The 
Diaries  of  Henry  Crabb  Rabinson  meet  with  an 
appreciative  examination  in  the  Edinbiu^h  Re- 
view. 

M.  Louis  Lacaze,  a  well-known  amateur  and 
collector  of  paintings  has  just  died  in  Paris,  and 
has  lefl  his  gallery  of  pictures  to  the  Louvre,  on 
condition  that  they  should  be  placed  together  in  a 
room,  to  be  named  after  him.  The  collection  is 
valued  at  two  millions  of  francs. 

Orders  have  been  given  that  the  new  opera-house 
in  Paris  is  to  be  completed  and  opened  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1870.  The  scaffolding  is  now  being  erected 
on  the  summit  of  the  building  for  the  erection  of  the 
bronze  Pegasus,  which  has  lately  been  exhibited  in 
front  of  the  palace  in  the  Champs  Elysdes. 

The  London  Times  tells  this  rather  severe  story 
about  the  British  navy  :  "  When  the  French  iron- 
clad fleet  visited  Spithead,  and  the  Admiral  in  com- 
mand of  our  Channel  Fleet  signalled  for  all  officers 
who  could  speak  French  to  come  on  board  the  flag- 
ship and  accompany  the  pilots  to  the  French  vessels, 
only  one  officer  out  of  the  entire  fleet  came  forward 
in  answer  to  the  summons." 

M.  Auber  thinks  it  injudicious  to  remind  the 
Fates  of  his  age,  lest  Atropos  should  remember  how 
long  she  has  neglected  her  business.  The  other 
day  M.  Carafa,  a  composer  well  known  in  Paris, 
who  is  eighty-two  years  old,  celebrated  his  birth- 
day, and  asked  Auber  to  the  gathering.  Tlie  a^ed 
maestro  declined  in  the  following  terms  :  "  I  think 
it  savors  too  much  of  irony  towards  Providence  to 
let  the  birthday  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two  be  cel- 
ebrated by  an  old  man  of  eighty-six." 

Madame  Ernst,  for  whose  benefit  a  chair  of 
poetry  has  just  been  created  by  special  decree  in 
the  Sorbonne,  is  described  as  a  young  widow  of 
thirty-five,  with  a  stately  and  graceful  bearing,  a 
glance  that  would  seem  almost  masculine,  if  it  were 
not  tempered  by  an  expression  of  melancholy,  and 
a  strong,  sonorous,  and  singularly  flexible  voice,  as 
melodious  as  a  harp,  and  quite  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  lecture-room.  Iler  husband  was 
tne  composer  and  violinist,  Ernst.  He  died  in 
1865,  after  a  happy  union  of  ten  years.  The  de- 
sire of  perpetuating  his  memory  lent  inspiration  to 
liis  widow  ;  she  became  a  sculptor  by  instinct,  and 
herself  modelled  his  tomb.   Her  subsequent  lectures 
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on  French  poetry  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Parisi,  and  opened  to  her  the  gates  of  that  ancient 
in.stitution,  the  Sorbonne.  Before  her  marriage 
she  had  acted  with  llachel,  and  for  two  years  had 
been  the  leading  tragedienne  at  the  Od^on. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  that  one 
hour  after  the  gas  of  London  is  lighted  the  air  is  de- 
o.xidized  as  much  as  if  500,000  people  had  been 
added  to  its  population.  During  the  combustion  of 
oil,  tallow,  gas,  &c.,  water  is  produced  as  well  as 
carbonic  acid  ;  in  cold  weather  we  see  it  condensed 
on  the  windows.  By  the  burning  of  gas  twenty-four 
hours  in  London  more  water,  it  is  estimated,  is  pro- 
duced than  would  supply  an  emigrant  ship  on  her 
voyage  from  England  to  Australia. 

Not  verj-  long  since,  the  first  King  of  Siam  re- 
ceived the  present  of  a  Hi^-hland  dress  complete. 
After  a  diligent  and  thoughtful  study  of  their  shapQ 
and  materials,  tlie  monarch  believed  himself  to 
comprehend  the  use  of  these  strange  garments, 
and,  in  gr^at  contentment,  summoned  the  court 
tailor.  Tnis  official  received  instructions  to  pre- 
pare forthwith  three  hundred  copies  of  the  model, 
made  to  measure  of  the  three  hundred  royal  wives, 
who,  for  several  months  afterwards,  invariably  at- 
tended on  their  husband  in  the  "  garb  of  old 
Gaul." 

A  MAGIC  concert  has  been  recently  given  in 
Paris.  The  audience  assembled  in  a  drawing-room, 
and  on  a  platform  was  placed  a  piano,  violin,  violon- 
cello, and  harp,  but  no  performers.  At  a  given  signal 
the  overture  to  "  William  Tell  "  was  heard  issuing 
from  the  orchestra.  Unlike  the  so-called  spiritual 
manifestations,  the  affair  took  place  in  broad 
daylight.  The  effect  was  produced  by  artists  in 
another  room  playing  on  identical  instruments  con- 
nected by  means  of  bars  of  wood  with  the  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra.  The  vibrations  were  car- 
ried through  these  rods  (which  were  enclosed  by 
non-conductors),  sympathy  causing  the  instru- 
ments to  sound  to";ether.  This  curious  effect  was 
first  shown  at  the  lloyal  Institution  of  London,  by 
Sir  MV.  AVheatstone. 

The  Elberfeld  Gazette  remarks  that,  though 
Count  Bismarck  is  ready  enough  to  impose  new  tax- 
es on  the  people,  he  is  very  reluctant  to  pay  ta.\es 
himself.  His  income,  it  adds,  is  composed  of  4,000 
thalers  as  Minister  for  Lauenburg,  1 2,000  thalers  as 
President  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  6,000  thalers  ta- 
ble money,  and  a  free  residence  ;  and  if  we  add  to 
this  tlie  interest  on  the  gratuity  of  400,000  thalers 
which  he  received  at  Christmas,  1867,  his  warmest 
friends  need  not  be  anxious  about  his  expenditure. 
Yet,  proceeds  the  Gazette,  Count  Bismarck  has  ad- 
dressed a  long  petition  to  tlie  revenue  department, 
in  which  he  not  only  appeals  against  being  charged 
income  tax  on  more  than  one  half  of  his  official  in- 
come, but  asks  that  15  thalers  which  he  paid  during 
the  year  for  receipt  stamps  may  be  exempted  from 
the  tax. 

Sidney  Dobell,  who  was  recently  injured  by 
an  unruly  mare,  does  not  wi.-h  the  accident  attrib- 
uted to  his  want  of  horsemanship.  "  A  king  of 
France,"  he  says,  in  a  note  to  a  London  paper,  "  is 
not  half  a  king  of  France  if  he  cannot  ride.  A 
poet  may,  however,  be  a  poet  without  being  a 
horseman.  But  when  he  is  both,  there  is  an  eques- 
trian pride  about  him  which  an  old  Roman  might 
have  aj)proved  and  a  modern  Briton  will  not  cen- 


sure. As  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  mention 
my  late  acci<lent,  perhaps  you  will  excuse  the  van- 
ity of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  the  saddle,  if  1  offer  an  explanatory  remark. 
The  injuries  ftt)in  which  1  am  now  reco"«ring  were 
not  due  to  my  fall,  but  to  the  weight  of  tlie  mare 
upon  me.  She  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to 
give  me  a  fall,  and  threw  herself  over  because  she 
could  not  succeed.  We  did  not  part  company  till 
close  to  the  ground." 

TuE  Moscow  Gazette  publishes  a  curious  letter 
from  Constantinople  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Places.  Some  years  ago,  says  the  correspondent, 
Russia,  France,  and  Turkey  agreed  to  restore  the 
cupola  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  After 
the  Avork  had  been  duly  completed  and  inspected 
by  the  representatives  of  the  three  Powers,  the  keys 
of  the  entrance  to  the  upper  gallery,  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  architect,  were  given 
up  to  the  Greek  patriarch,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  consul  and  the  Turkish  >  governor.  The 
Greek  patriarch  is  regarded  by  the  Turks  as  the 
lawful  possessor  of  these  keys,  but  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy  deny  his  claim  to  them,  and  have  loudly 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Turkish  authorities.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
adds  the  Russian  paper,  "  that  the  interests  of  the 
Greek  clergy  will  be  secured  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  restoration  of  the  curtain  which 
was  damaged  in  tlie  fire  which  lately  took  place  in 
the  cave  of  Bethlehem." 

It  is  announced  that  a  novelty  will  shortly  ap- 
pear in  London  in  the  shape  of  "  Mdme  Natator, 
the  lady  frog,  who  will  perform  some  remarkable 
feats  in  an  aquarium."  "  We  have  seen  such  re- 
markable feats  performed  by  ladies  out  of  aqua- 
riums," says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "  that  it  will 
indeed  be  a  gratifying  novelty  to  see  them  inside  a 
tank,  and  nothing  they  can  do  there  is  likely  to 
surprise  us ;  indeed,  if  the  feats  to  be  performed  in 
any  way  resemble  some  of  the  recent  exhibitions, 
an  aquarium  well  hidden  with  weeds  will  be  a  very 
proper  arena  for  the  exhibition.  We  learn  also 
from  the  Musical  Standard  that  the  ballet-master 
of  a  French  theatre  is  '  training  a  monstrous  snake 
to  take  part  in  a  ballet,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.'  The  Musical  Standard  is 
inclined  to  discredit  the  statement;  but  we  think 
that  nothing  can  be  more  natural  on  the  stage,  as 
at  present  conducted,  than  to  see  Adam  and  Eve 
pirouetting  out  of  Paradise  and  dancing  a  pos  de 
deux  in  the  presence  of  the  cherubim  %vith  the  flam- 
inn;  sword.  We  fear,  however,  that  tlie  serpent 
will  find  the  fall  of  man  has  gone  ratlier  farther 
than  he  intended.  It  will  be  necessary  to  instruct 
the  corps  de  ballet  that  in  the  Scriptural  account 
the  absence  of  clothing  preceded  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  fall." 

It  is  now  known  tliat  Denis  Vrain  Lucas  is  the 
name  of  the  palaeontologic  archivist  who  furnished 
M.  Chasles  with  the  forged  documents  which  tliat 
gentleman  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  support  of  his  assertion  that  Pascal  was  thc/real 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Lucas,  a  little 
olive-complexioned  man,  was  born  in  1816  at  Lan- 
neray,  and  commenced  life  as  a  servant ;  he  then 
became  a  copying  clerk,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged at  CliAteaudun  in  a  mortgage  office,  where  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  old  parchments.  He  afterwai-ds 
came  to  Paiis,  and  had  a  hard  time  of  it  till  he  fell 
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iti  with  M.  Chasles,  whose  bounty  enabled  him  to 
breakfast  at  tlie  Cale  Riehe ;  he  passed  his  after- 
noons in  the  Imperial  Library,  studyinjj  the  fifteen 
volumes  left  by  Galileo,  and  m  the  evening  he  pre- 
pared documents  for  his  patron  at  the  house  of  a 
petite  dame.  When  Lucas  was  arrested  he  was 
drawing  up  an  authentic  memoir  to  prove  that  the 
velocijHjde  was  an  invention  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  there  is  no  knowing  into  wlxat  a  slough 
of  absurdity  this  quondam  domestic  might  not  have 
dragged  his  credulous  savant  but  for  the  Academy 
of  Florence.  No  similar  abuse  of  confidence  has 
been  known  in  Paris  since  a  rich  collector  was  per- 
suaded to  piirchase  an  obelisk  nearly  as  large  as 
that  in  the  I*lace  de  la  Concorde,  which  turned  out 
to  be  made  of  pasteboard,  il.  Chasles  is  still  loath 
to  think  himself  entirely  deceived. 

TnK  Inverness  Courier,  in  noticing  the  announce- 
ment of  an  autobiography  of  this  celebrated  lady, 
preserver  of  Prince  Charles,  which  has  been  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  family  record-chest,  and  is 
now  preparing  for  publication  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  of 
Edinburgh,  observes :  "  That  none  of  our  Scottish 
historians  or  topographers,  who  explored  so  minute- 
ly the  wanderings  and  vicissitudes  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward, seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  above  manuscript.  Flora  —  or  Flory,  as  she 
signed  her  name  in  ner  marriage  contract  —  had  a 
singular  and  romantic  career,  and  if  she  recorded 
fully  her  own  trials  and  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  her  autobiography 
cannot  fail  to  possess  interest.  She  was  m  her 
twenty-fourth  year  when  she  gallantly  risked  her 
own  freedom  to  preserve  that  of  Prince  Charles. 
By  the  Jacobites  of  that  day  she  was  idolized. 
A  private  subscription  was  opened  for  her,  which 
soon  amounted  to  £  1,500,  and  she  sat  to  Allan 
Ramsay  fijr  her  portrait,  still  preserved  in  Ox- 
ford. The  features  are  decidedly  Celtic,  the 
conjplexion  dark,  contrasting  with  the  ample  white 
rose  that  decorates  the  bust.  Boswell  and  John- 
son describe  her  in  1773  as  a  little  woman 
of  "enteel  apjiearance  and  pleasing  address. 

When  she  returned,  the  heroine  of  the  day  to  the 
Highlands,  her  society  was  courted  by  all  classes,  and 
between  three  ajud  four  years  afterwards  she  gave 
lior  hand  to  joimg  Kingsburgh,  who  was  the  model 
of  a  Highlander  in  countenance,  figure,  dress,  and 
speech.  Affairs  do  not  seem  to  have  gone  prosper- 
ously with  them,  and  in  1 774  Flora  and  her  husband 
emigrated  to  North  Carolina.  "Wlien  the  war 
broke  out  Kingsburgh  joined  the  Royalist  forces, 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  regained  his  liberty,  and 
served  with  the  84th  in  Canada.  They  returned, 
and  it  is  related  that  the  vessel  in  which  Flora  and 
her  husband  sailed  was  attacked  by  a  French 
privateer,  and  while  the  Celtic  heroine  stood  on 
deck  bravely  animating  the  seamen,  she  was  thrown 
down  and  one  of  her  arms  breken.  She  was  des- 
tined, however,  to  die  at  homo  at  last,  departing 
in  her  sixty-eighth  year,  in  1790,  and  her  shroud 
being  formed  of  part  of  the  sheets  in  which  Prince 
Charles  sleijt  at  Kingsburgh.  Here  are  materials 
for  romantic  biography  !  The  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  the  royal  wanderer,  —  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
while  stx'iety  yet  retained  some  of  the  picturesque 
features  of  clanship,  —  the  emigrant  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  and  the  subsequent  American  war,  — 
the  perilous  return  to  Britain,  —  and  the  final  ten 
vears  of  peace  while  all  was  changing  in  the  High- 
lands and  Islands,  and  the  old  race  was  disappear- 


ing from  the  land,  —  such  are  the  striking  events  in 
the  life  of  Flora  Macdunald. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  publishes  some  fiirther  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder  oi  Miss  Tinnd,  the  traveller. 
It  says  that  it  appears  from  a  letter  from  Ilerr 
Rossi,  the  Austrian  Consul  at  Triiwli,  that  the  un- 
fortunate lady  was  the  victim  of  a  dispute  between 
two  tribes  of  the  Tuaregg  race.  On  arriving  at 
Mursuk  she  obtained  an  escort  from  Ichnuchen, 
the  most  powerful  chief  of  this  tribe,  to  take  her  to 
their  camp,  where  she  purposed  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer. Unfortunately  the  escort  consisted  of  Ichnu- 
chen's  enemies,  who  determined  to  revenge  them- 
selves upon  him  by 'murdering  his  prot((ffee.  Miss 
Tinne,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  went 
with  them  in  full  confidence,  though  she  was  warned 
by  the  Turkish  governor  of  Mursuk  that  there  were 
dissensions  among  the  Tuareggs.  Two  Dutchmen, 
a  sailor,  and  a  boy,  who  were  the  only  Europeans 
in  her  escort,  were  all  murdered  at  the  same  time 
as  herself.  According  to  another  version,  also 
published  in  the  Cologne  Gazette  which  is  given 
in  a  letter  to  the  African  traveller  Rohlfs  from  Mr. 
Chaj)man,  the  British  vice-consul  at  Bengazi,  Miss 
Tinne  was  murdered  by  her  escort  because  she  was 
an  obstacle  to  a  plundering  expedition  which  they 
wished  to  make  in  the  land  of  the  JirafH  tribe. 
The  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  escort  had  been 
murdered  by  tliis  tribe,  and  they  accordingly  pro- 
posed, instead  of  going  to  their  camp  direct,  to 
make  a  long  detour  by  way  of  Bilma,  where  they 
intended  to  attack  the  Jiranis.  To  this  Miss  Tinne 
objected,  and  they  then  determined  to  put  her  out 
of  the  way.  Mr.  Chapman  thus  describes  the  mur- 
der :  — 

"  A  dispute  occurred  between  the  camel  drivers, 
and  the  two  Dutchmen  in  Miss  Tinne's  suite  went 
off"  to  the  spot  to  restore  order,  leaving  the  lady 
standing  in  front  of  her  tent  surrounded  by  the 
Tuaregg  chiefs.  Meanwhile  the  dispute  grew  warm- 
er, and  Miss  Tinn^  advanced  a  few  steps  to  be  able 
to  see  it  more  closely.  Tlie  chief  who  stood  behind 
her  took  this  opportunity  of  striking  her  down  with 
his  broadsword.  She  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  sank 
inanimate  to  the  ground.  Hearing  the  screams  of 
their  mistress,  the  Dutchmen  ran  to  the  tent,  but 
were  cut  down  before  they  could  get  their  arms. 
The  murderers  then  broke  open  the  metal  jars  with 
which  the  camels  were  loaded,  thinking  that  they 
must  be  ftdl  of  gold  or  silver,  and  were  much  dis- 
appointed on  finding  that  they  contained  notliing  but 
water.  .  .  .  There  were  irom  fifty  to  seventy  ne- 
groes in  Miss  Tinnd's  suite,  but  thev  were  not  all 
made  slaves,  only  the  youngest  and  best-looking. 
Among  these  was  a  little  negress  of  the  Niara-Niam 
tribe  named  Ismina,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Miss  Tinnd.  The  remaining  negroes  returned  to 
Mursuk  with  the  news." 

CuAULES  AuousTiN  Saixte-Beuve  was  bom 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  December,  1804.  His  father, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  old  Jan- 
senist  family,  was  a  "  controleur  principal  des 
droits  reunis  "  ;  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman, 
of  a  religious  turn,  who  made  him  familiar  at  an 
early  age  with  the  works  of  the  eminent  modem 
poets  of  her  own  language.  By  his  proficiency  in 
classical  studies  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
colleges  Charlemagne  and  Bourbon,  and  his  Latin 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse  gained  for  him  a 
high  reputation.  He  was  at  first  destined  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  he  soon  devoted  himself  to 
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literature,  and  his  earliest  contributions  were  to 
Le  Globe,  of  which  M.  Dubois,  formerly  his  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  was  chief  editor.  The  war  be- 
tween the  classic  and  romantic  schools  was  then  at 
its  height,  and  Sainte-Beuve  showed  his  zeal  as  a 
partisan  of  the  former  by  an  attack  on  the  "  Odes 
and  Ballads  "  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, took  care  to  convert  an  enemy  into  a  friend, 
and  invited  Sainte-Beuve  to  the  rcunion.t  at  his 
house  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  when 
he  became  one  of  the  click  headed  by  his  host,  De 
Vigny,  Albert  de  Musset,  the  two  Deschamps,  and 
others.  The  works  written  bv  Sainte-Beuve  under 
this  influence  were  the  "  Tableau  de  la  Litterature 
Fran9aise  au  Seizibme  Sifecle,"  and  the  "  Poesies 
de  Joseph  Delorme,"  which  he  gave  as  the  post- 
humous compositions  of  a  medical  student,  dead 
through  a  pulmonary  complaint.  Other  emana- 
tions belonging  to  the  same  period  were  "  Les 
Consolations,"  and,  somewhat  later,  "  Les  Pensees 
d'Aout."  A  private  difference  with  M.  Hugo  broke 
the  connection  between  them,  and  to  this  is  attri- 
buted the  appearance  of  Sainte-Beuve  as  an  icono- 
clast of  his  former  idols.  The  change  occasioned 
an  article  in  the  Figaro  by  Alphonse  Karr,  entitled 
"  L'Affreux  Bonhomme,"  in  which  Sainte-Beuve 
was  not  indeed  mentioned  by  name,  but  so  de- 
scribed that  the  object  of  the  satire  could  not  be 
mistaken.  His  literary  career  was  continued  in  the 
(itevue  de  Paris  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ; 
and  in  1830  he  became  connected  with  the  Nation- 
al, and  attached  himself  to  Lamennais,  under  whose 
influence,  it  is  supposed,  he  wrote  his  novel  "  Vo- 
lupte."  the  subject  of  which  is  the  war  of  the  flesh 
with  the  spirit.  His  predilection  for  the  Jansenism 
of  his  family  was  shown  by  his  "  Histoire  de  Port- 
Royal,"  which  had  originally  appeared  as  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  citizens  of  Lausanne.  Of  the 
"  Causeries  de  Lundi,"  by  which  his  name  is  best 
known  in  this  country,  there  are  two  series,  one 
extending  from  1851  to  1857  the  other  from  1863 
to  1869. 

The  political  tergiversation  of  his  later  days 
rendered  Sainte-Beuve  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  Liberal  party,  and  an  uproar  which  took  place 
in  1853,  when  at  the  College  de  France  he  inaugu- 
ra'jid  the  course  of  Latin  poetry,  is  remembered 
among  the  notabilia  of  that  day.  Not  only  did  the 
students  produce  every  sound  of  which  the  human 
lungs  are  capable,  but  benches  were  torn  up  and 
doors  wrenched  from  their  hinges  ;  and  the  profes- 
sor, who  had  come  to  discourse  on  Virgil,  was 
forced  to  retreat  unheard.  He  afterwards  derived 
consolation  from  the  grant  of  two  Government 
offices.  As  a  literary  laborer  he  has  died  in 
harness,  having  written  for  Le  Temps  nearly  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  important  work  on  Proudhon 
is  left  unfinished. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  asks  if  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
the  times  that  a  fashion  has  set  in  for  the  most 
-  sumptuous  and  elaborate  wax-dolls  ?  Little  ladies, 
following  the  instinct  which  made  them  nurse  their 
toys  long  ago,  used  to  be  content  with  a  very  simple 
and  candid  efRgv  indeed.  The  toilet  of  the  doll 
then  was  generally  lefl  to  the  taste  of  the  owner ; 
and  it  was  supposed  in  itself  to  bo  a  sort  of  liberal 
education  in  the  fine  ait  of  millinery  to  devise  gar- 
ments for  the  figure  which,  from  the  neck  down- 
wards, was  composed  of  honest  cotton  stufTed  with 
sawdust.  But  the  doll,  like  the  legitimate  drama 
and  some  other  things,  has  sadly  declined  from  prim- 


itive simplicity.  She  has  now  become  a  grand 
demoiselle  with  a  chignon,  high-heeled,  brass-tijiped 
boots,  and  an  eyeglass.  She  is  endowed  witli  parts 
of  speech.  On  being  squeezed  round  the  waist  she 
raises  her  eyeglass  in  the  correct  mode  and  barks ; 
the  organ  of  language  inside  her  girdle  being  as  yet 
imperfectly  developed.  A  gentle  pressure  which 
may  be  surreptitiously  exercised  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand  causes  her  to  arch  her  eyebrows  in  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  world.  She  has  not  to  put  up 
with  the  makeshifl  limbs  peculiar  to  the  species. 
She  is  real  wax  from  head  to  foot,  and  is  as  anatom- 
ical as  an  ordinan'  statuette.  The  doll  artist  does 
not  stop  here.  He  has  gone  further  and  devised 
handsome  joung  gentlemen  for  the  young  ladies  to 

d'  with.  Perfect  ducks  of  boys  with  knicker- 
cers  and  curly  wigs  and  red  lips,  sailors,  high- 
landers,  and  the  like,  are  displayed  for  choice,  and 
are  desired  almost  as  much  as  the  female  poppets. 
Then,  again,  we  have  whole  babies  of  full  size,  and 
of  a  most  disconcerting  resemblance  to  life,  construct- 
-ed  for  the  amusement  of  the  young.  In  one  shop 
may  be  seen  a  round  dozen  of  infants  quite  equal 
to  anything  that  Madame  Tussaud's  connections 
could  turn  out,  and  infants  of  a  plump  quality  put 
forward  in  a  manner  horribly  suggestive  to  an  im- 
aginative mind  of  the  sort  of  eating  wigwam  or  din- 
ing house  that  might  exist  among  cannibal  Indians. 
By  means  of  a  simple  piece  of  string  these  children 
can  be  made  to  cry  and  move  their  legs  and  arms, 
while  the  appropriate  bassinet  can  also  be  purchased 
on  the  premises.  The  Saturday  Review  should 
look  to  this.  An  early  familiarity  with  French 
mannikins  (the  male  dolls  are,  we  believe,  imported 
from  Paris)  must  tend  to  give  an  unwholesome  im- 
pulse to  the  craving  of  the  sex  for  flirtation.  Is  it 
good  for  our  children  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
garnishing  and  the  fixed  airs  of  the  fast  girl  ?  A 
deal  of  neat  satire  might  be  made  out  of  these 
points,  but  seriously  it  is  a  pity  to  mark  the  decay 
of  simpletonianism,  even  in  the  fashion  of  dolls.  The 
notion  of  making  them  large  and  elaborate  is  mon- 
strous and  ghastly,  there  being  nothing  on  this  side 
the  grave  more  unpleasant  than  the  dead-alive 
gape,  stare,  and  hue  of  the  lumpish  simulacnims  of 
a  wax  show.  The  confidences  of  a  child  with  dolly 
must  be  broken  and  spoiled  completely  when  the 
plaything  either  frightens  or  iuiposes  upon  the 
child's  fancy.  The  mannikin  and  the  Brobdigna- 
gian  infant  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  toy  shops 
altogether.  The  former  is  to  be  detested  not  only 
upon  social  grounds,  but  on  the  grounds  of  expense, 
and  for  having  to  a  certain  extent  put  our  ancient 
friend  Jack-in-the-box  out  of  countenance.  What 
between  the  superb  dolls  of  both  sexes,  Siamese 
links,  chemical  serpents,  and  the  rest  of  it,  Jack's 
place  knows  him  no  more,  and  this  is  to  be  re";ret- 
ted.  Tlie  element  of  surprise,  the  one  trick  which 
Jack  had  in  him,  would  be  of  more  recreative  ser- 
vice to  small  folk  than  the  modish  marionettes  or 
the  ingenious  snakes  and  "sells"  which  tend  to 
make  their  patrons  wise  or  foolish  before  their  time ; 
but  we  are  afraid  we  plead  in  vain  for  Jack  and 
for  the  doll  of  rags  and  bran.  Noah's  ark  itself  has 
fallen  into  contempt  with  most  young  people.  We 
can  remember  when  this  ark,  with  its  contents  (in- 
cluding Japliet),  was  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing 
for  belief  and  enjoyment  by  children  generally  : 
now  there  is  almost  a  taint  of  Biblical  criticism,  or 
what  resembles  it,  born  with  the  rising  generation, 
and  notliing  will  do  for  them  but  microscopes  and 
dolls  that  ape  humanity  with  a  certain  ironical  truth. 
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It  happened  on  a  summer  eveninj,  now  some- 
thint:  more  than  two  years  ago,  that  the  surgeon  of 
a  certain  regiment  of  high  standing  then  quartered 
at  Chatham,  was  engaged  in  his  surgery  in  making 
gome  experiments  cf  a  chemical  sort,  when  one  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  regiment  came  to  the  door 
and  desired  to  have  speech  with  him.  This  man 
was  a  private,  .John  Strong  by  name,  lately  enlisted, 
and  not  remarkable  hitherto  as  having  in  any  way 
shown  himself  to  be  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  corps.  He  had  come  to  the 
doctor,  he  said,  to  complain  of  the  state  of  his 
health.  He  felt  fo  "  queer  "  all  over,  as  he  described 
it ;  could  not  settle  down  to  any  occupation ;  was 
cold  and  hot  by  turns ;  had  pains  all  over  his 
body  and  limbs,  and  was  altogether  very  much  "out 
of  sorts."  After  hearing  all  this,  and  after  having 
recourse  to  the  usual  pulse-feeling,  and  tongue-in- 
specting formula,  the  doctor  wrote  the  man  an  or- 
der for  admission  to  the  infirmary,  and,  telling  him 
to  go  to  bed  immediately,  promised  to  visit  him 
when  he  made  his  usual  rounds  the  first  thing  next 
morning. 

True  to  his  promise,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  regimental  surgeon,  whom  we  will 
call  Dr.  Curzon,  went  to  the  infirmary,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  bedside  of  the  new  patient,  expect- 
ing to  find  him  suffering  from  some  slight  feverish 
attack,  or  some  other  trifling  ailment,  which  a  day 
or  two's  quiet,  and  a  dose  of  medicine,  would  quick- 
ly set  right.  The  aspect  of  the  invalid,  as  the  sur- 
geon approache«l  the  bed,  was  even  more  encourag- 
ing than  he  had  expected,  and  Dr.  Curzon  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  him  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
fal«e  alarms  when,  happening  to  look  more  atten- 
tively at  the  patient  than  he  had  done  before,  he  ob- 
served that  Private  Strong  was  gesticulating  in  a 
very  extniordinary  manner,  and  esp'cialiy  twisting 
his  mouth  and  jaws  into  a  variety  of  strange  and  un- 
earthly contortion**,  as  if  in  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  utter  some  articulate  sounds,  which  would  not 
come  forth.  On  examinin-^  him  yet  more  atten- 
tively, the  doctor  observed  that  a  sheet  of  paper  was 
lying  on  his  breast,  on  which  was  written  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  "  I  havk  had  a  fit  in  the 

NIOHT,   AND    HAVE  LOST  THE   POWER  OF   8PEAK- 
ISO." 

Dr.  Curzon  had  been  an  army-surgeon  for  many 
a  long  year,  and  had  come  in  contact  with  number- 
less instances  of  deceit  and  shamming,  practised 
bv  soldiers  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  discharge, 
lie  remembered  how  some  of  them  had,  to  his  own 
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certain  knowledge,  assumed  to  be  mad  or  idiotic ; 
how  others  had  scratched  raw  places  on  their  limbs, 
and  bound  over  them  penny-pieces  (in  the  days  of 
the  old  copper  coinage)  or  even  rubbed  them  with 
phosphorus  got  from  lucifer  matches.  In  order  to 
make  such  abrasions  resemble  sores  of  a  dangerous 
and  incurable  sort.  Then,  besides,  there  are  bo«ik8 
written  on  this  subject  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
examples  of  feigning  in  the  matter  of  disease,  such 
simulation  being  sometimes  engaged  in  with  a  view 
to  some  special  object,  and  sometimes  (but  this 
almost  invariably  by  women)  with  the  desire  of  at- 
tracting attention  and  winning  a  kind  of  renown. 
Among  men  this  simulating  of  disease  —  malinger- 
ing it  is  called  in  military  phrase  —  is  resorted  to 
with  a  spticific  intention.  "  The  sufferings  imposed 
by  malingerers  on  themselves,"  says  Gavin  on 
ieigned  Diseases,  "are  infinitely  greater  than  any 
punishment  a  commanding  officer  would  dare  to  in- 
flict ;  thus  a  soldier  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
walked  with  his  body  bent  forward  so  that  his  arms 
reached  within  two  inches  of  the  ground."  In  an- 
other a  discharge  "  was  so  eagerly  coveted  that  a 
man  had  his  arm  shot  through  to  obtain  it";  while 
in  another  place,  when  treating  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  hold  of  any  evidence  by  moans  of 
which  the  malingerer  may  be  criminated,  he  ex- 
presses shrewdly  enough  his  opinion  that  "  there 
is  a  kind  of  Freemasonry  among  soldiers  which  is 
perhaps  conducive  to  the  harmony  of  the  baiTack- 
room,  but  which  by  preventing  the  exemplary  from 
exposing  the  worthless,  and  by  holding  up  the  in- 
former as  an  object  of  universal  abhorrence,  renders 
it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  means  of  simulating  disease." 
Another  medical  authority  proclaims  that  he  has 
"  no  doubt  that  methods  have  been  systematized  for 
simulating  disease,  and  that  the-^e  are  preserved  in 
many  regiments  and  handed  over  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  make  a  trial  of 
them." 

Dr.  Curzon  questioned  the  other  occupants  of  the 
infirmary,  and  esptx-ially  those  who  slept  in  the 
beds  which  8t<x)d  one  on  each  side  of  that  occupied 
by  Private  Strong,  as  to  whether  they  had  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  this  seizure  or  fit,  by  which  the 
dumb  man  professed  to  have  been  attacked  in  the 
night.  Not  one  of  them  knew  anything  about  it, 
and  it  was  evident  that  if  the  man  ha<l  ever  really 
been  the  victim  of  such  a  seizure,  he  had  taken  it 
very  quietly,  and  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
disturb  his  companions ;  which,  even  supposing 
dumbness  to  have  been  one  of  tlie  first  symptoms 
of  his  attack,  he  might  easily  have  done,  tlie  vei^- 
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fact  of  his  having  iuscribed  the  particulars  of  his 
case  uprm  the  pajxjr  which  the  doctor  found  I)ing 
on  hi«  breast  jjroving  that  he  was  certainly  in  pos- 
session of  all  liis  other  facultios. 

Dr.  Curzon  proceeded  next  to  subject  the  patient 
himself  to  a  very  searching  examination,  lie  ad- 
dressed several  questions  to  him  —  for  the  man  did 
not  profess  to  be  deaf  as  well  as  dumb  —  and  bade 
him  try  at  least  to  utter  some  kind  of  sound,  more 
or  less  articulate,  in  answer;  but  beyond  several 
extravagant  distortions  of  the  features  generally, 
and  much  ineffectual  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
mouth  particularly,  no  response  whatever  was  to 
be  obtained.  Next  the  doctor  set  himself  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  —  as  might  certainly  have 
been  expected  —  any  loss  of  power  in  connection 
with  any  other  of  the  faculties.  No  such  thing. 
The  man  was  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  health- 
ful and  vigorous,  and  not  only  was  so,  but  looked 
Lastly,  Dr.  Curzon  proceeded  to  engage  in  a 


prolonged  scrutiny  of  the  man's  vocal  chords,  usin^ 
an  instrument  made  expressly  for  tlie  purpose  ot 
such  examinations,  by  means  of  which  the  interior 
of  the  throat  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  investiga- 
tor. This  proceeding,  however,  was  productive  of 
as  little  result  as  the  rest.  Mr.  Strong's  vocal 
chords  were,  as  far  as  external  appearance  went,  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  those  of  otlier  people. 
Tlie  examination  over,  Dr.  Curzon  left  his  patient 
for  a  time,  entertaining  a  pretty  firm  conviction  tliat 
this  was  simply  a  bad  case  of  shamming,  and  leav- 
ing directions  with  all  those  who  were  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  dumb  man  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out. 

Days  succeeded  days,  and  the  lips  of  John  Strong 
remained  —  as  far  as  the  utterance  of  any  ailiculate 
sound  went  —  hermetically  sealed.  Not  one  of 
those  about  him  could  betray  him  into  speech,  nor 
was  he  ever  heard  to  mutter  any  word,  or  intelligi- 
ble sound  in  his  sleep.  Experiments  of  all  kinds,  in 
which  the  body  and  the  mind  were  alike  addressed 
were  tried.  The  doctor  —  a  man  of  great  resource 
and  much  ingenuity  —  would,  for  instance,  wake 
the  man  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
make  him  get  out  of  bed  to  attend  patients  who 
needed  assistance,  addressing  him,  at  that  moment 
of  sudden  waking  up,  with  some  words  which  re- 
quired an  answer.  Mr.  Strong  was,  however,  proof 
against  these  sudden  surprises,  and  was  quite  him- 
self even  when  thus  abruptly  roused  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Not  a  word  was  to  be  got  out  of  him. 
Plenty  of  gesticulation,  abundant  evidence  of  atten- 
tion, and  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  was  re- 
quired of  him  ;  but  no  speech. 

It  was  probable,  tlie  doctor  thought,  tliat  if  the 
man  could  for  a  time  be  deprived  of  consciousness, 
he  would  in  that  condition  be  brought  to  say  some- 
thing more  or  less  intelligible.  He  determined  to 
pet  the  dumb  man  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
fr«Tn,  and  try  what  could  be  done  with  him  tlien. 
The  chloroform  was  applied  accordingly  ;  but  the 
man,  by  resisting,  first,  its  application  at  all,  and 
then  its  influence  wlien  they  cud  succeed  in  apply- 
ing it,  managed  to  defeat  the  doctor's  efforts  in  this 
line,  the  doctor  hesitating  to  incur  the  risk  of  ad- 
ministering by  main  force  a  dose  strong  enough  to 
render  his  patient  incapable  of  all  resistance.  An 
attempt  was  tlicn  made  to  intoxicate  him,  and,  as  he 
refused  to  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  spirit  to  bring 
about  the  desired  end,  a  considerable  dose  of  alco- 
hol was  cunningly  introduced  into  llie  medicine  he- 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking;  but  he  steadily  refused, 


come  what  might,  to   swallow  a  single  drop  of  the 
medicine  so  craflily  qualified. 

The  doctor's  wife  had  at  this  time  in  her  employ- 
ment a  young  woman,  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
housemaid,  who,  besides  being  jjifled  wif\  consider- 
able personal  attractions,  was  also  endowed  with  a 
large  share  of  that  capacity  for  mischief,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  persons  ofamisanthi*opic  turn  of  mind 
are  fond  of  ascribing  to  all  members  of  the  sex 
which  doubles  our  joys  and  divides  our  sorrows. 
Having  confided  to  this  young  person  the  particu- 
lars of  Mr.  Strong's  case,  the  astute  doctor,  a  little 
more  than  hinting  that  he  looked  upon  the  whole 
thing  in  the  light  of  a  "  do,"  requested  her  as  a  last 
resource  to  come  to  the  rescue.  On  a  certain  fine 
hot  afternoon  in  July,  the  patient  was  sent  up  to 
Dr.  Curzon's  house,  ostensibly  to  do  some  work  in 
the  doctor's  garden,  but  really  to  encounter  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  doctor's  housemaid.  During  the 
whole  of  that  aflernoon  the  full  force  of  those  fasci- 
nations was  freely  exercised  upon  him,  whatevtir  he 
did,  and  wherever  he  went.  Did  he  set  himself  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  allotted  task  in  the  gar- 
den, tliere  was  this  dangerous  young  person  ready 
to  help  him  with  liis  work,  and  even  to  do  that 
work  for  liim.  Did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  sit  down 
to  rest  himself  in  the  shade,  there  she  was,  sitting 
beside  him  and  conversationally  disposed.  She 
plied  him  with  draughts  of  beer  when  he  was  thirsty, 
and  later  in  the  evening  made  him  comfortable  with 
tea  and  buttered  toaet.  Strong  drank  the  beer  and 
ate  the  toast,  nay,  he  smiled  ujwn  her  gratefully, 
and  expressed  his  contentment  by  the  gesticulations 
which  had  by  this  time  become  familiar  to  him. 
All  these  things  he  did,  but  speak,  or  utter  sound, 
he  did  not. 

Yet  there  was  no  sort  of  colloquial  snare  which 
she  did  not  lay  for  her  companion  ;  sometimes  ap- 
pealing to  him  for  directions  when  they  were  at 
work  together,  and  this  in  the  most  artless  manner, 
as  if  she  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  that  infirmi- 
ty of  his :  at  other  times  adopting  a  different  line, 
and  making  open  allusion  to  it,  frankly  telling  him 
that  she  did  not  believe  in  its  genuineness,  and  urg- 
ing him  to  admit  to  her  in  confidence  that  it  was 
all  a  sham. 

Then  she  would  be  angry  with  him  for  his  obsti- 
nacy, and  rate  him  soundly  or  perhaps  have  re- 
course to  ridicule  and  lau^h  at  him  in  the  most 
aggravating  manner  possible.  But  Private  Strong 
was  proof  against  it  all.  lie  was  deaf  to  her  en- 
treaties, hc^  smiled  at  her  irritation,  he  joined  in  the 
laugh  against  herself  when  she  was  sarcastic.  Final- 
ly he  retired  triumphant  from  the  encounter,  having 
passed  a  very  pleasant  afternoon,  having  eaten 
and  drunk  many  good  things,  and  leaving  the 
cjuestion  of  the  real  or  fictitious  nature  of  his 
infirmity  exactly  where  it  had  been  when  he  set 
out  in  the  morning  to  spend  the  day  in  Dr.  Curzon's 
flower-garden. 

The  dumb  man's'  statement  now  began  to  be 
believed  by  many  who  had  before  treated  it  with 
contempt.  But  the  handmaiden  maintained  stoutly 
her  conviction  that  Private  Strong  was  certainly 
shamming,  and  was  no  more  dumb  than  she  was. 

It  was  soon  after  the  failiure  of  this  experiment, 
and  about  four  months  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Strong's  fu-st  attack,  that  the  writer  of  this  brief 
abstract,  happening  to  l>e  in  the  neighborhood  of 
('hatliam,  first  heard  the  outline  of  the  dumb  man's 
story.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  on  a  particular 
day,  which  suited  the  convenience  of  all  concerned. 
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he  ghould  <:o  over  to  the  depot,  and  pay  a  visit  to 
this  sinirnlar  person,  in  company  with  a  certain  mili- 
tary  onict'randtherojC>"it*i*tal  surgeon,  Dr.  Curzou. 

This  last-named  pentlenran,  as  we  walked  alonji 
in  the  direction  of  the  j)laoo  whort^  the  spei^chless 
soldier  was  at  work,  took  the  opportunity  of  relatinji 
Foine  circumstances  worthy  of  recapitulation  here. 
It  appeared  that  in  the  very  rejjiment  in  which  Dr. 
Cnrzon  held  his  appointment  there  had  lately  oc- 
curred a  case  indicating  such  power  of  sustaining  a 
deception  possessed  by  one  of  the  ordinary  rank 
and  flic,  as  might  well  serve  to  make  any  regi- 
mental surgeon  suspicious  of  the  men  under  his 
charge.  In  this  instance  the  assumed  disease  had 
been  a  combination  of  rheumatism  and  paralysis 
affecting  the  head  and  one  of  the  arms.  The  head 
was  completely  forced  out  of  its  natural  position, 
and  bowed  o^-er  to  one  side  ;  the  shoulder  on  the 
same  side  being  raised  to  the  ear,  and  the  arm  fixe<l 
in  a  bent  position  against  the  bcdy.  Of  course  such 
an  ailliction  was  fatal  to  everything  in  the  8ha|)e  of 
drill,  and  to  the  performance  of  any  military  duty  ; 
accordingly  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  applied  with  a 
view  of  curing  this  unfortunate  recruit  of  his  distor- 
tion, and  getting  his  head  and  arm  back  into  their 
natural  condition.  Some  of  these  remedies  were 
sufficiently  painful.  Experiments  were  made  with 
red-hot  irons,  and  others  in  which  certain  forms  of 
acupuncture  were  resorted  to.  The  unfortunate 
cripple  endured  all  without  flinching,  but  not  one 
of  them  seemed  to  make  the  slightest  impression 
on  his  malady.  The  ol)stinacy  and  peculiarity  of 
the  case  had  awakened  some  suspicion  in  the  med- 
ical authorities,  and  he  had  been  watched  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Not  to  the  slightest  pur- 
pose, the  man  retaining  in  his  sleep  as  in  his  wak- 
ing hours  that  same  distorted  position,  with  the 
head  forced  over  on  one  side,  and  the  arm  fixed 
tightly  against  the  body. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fact  —  which,  if  to 
be  accounted  for  at  all,  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  some  power  of  exercising  the  will  to  be 
retainable  by  some  men  even  in  their  sleep  —  had 
its  influence  in  disarming  the  suspicion  of  those 
with  whom  the  power  of  granting  discharges  rested. 
At  all  events,  a  medical  board  meeting  was  held, 
evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  night  and  day 
this  unfortunate  cripple  was  never  seen  in  any 
other  position  than  in  this  distorted  one,  that  all 
remedial  applications  were  ineflicacious,  and  that, 
the  recruit  being  utterly  useless  and  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  discharge  him. 
I)i?charj:ed  he  was  accordingly.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards Dr.  Curzon  met  him  in  t"he  street  walking 
along  with  his  head  erect  and  his  arms  swinging 
at  his  sides  like  other  people.  Indeed,  the  man 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  address  the  doctor, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  medi- 
cal treatment  <»f  the  case  ;  remarking  that  he  was 
|)erli?ctly  cured  now,  and  very  nmch  obliged  to  the 
authorities  for  his  discharge,  as  it  had  enabled  him 
to  take  a  very  good  situation  in  the  town. 

The  doctor  added,  in  reference  to  the  present 
case,  that  he  had  resolved  to  utilize  the  man  as  he 
iK'st  could,  and  had  accordingly  sent  him  to  the 
tailors'  shop,  where  his  dumbness  would  not  stand 
in  his  way,  and  where  his  previous  habits  —  for  he 
had  been  bred  a  tailor  —  would  be  favorable  to  his 
making  himsi'lf  usefid.  By  means  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  action  in 
the  dillicult  matter  was  obviated,  and  time  gained 
in  which  to  test  him  further.     As  the  doctor  con- 


cluded, we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  building  ap- 
propriated to  the  regimental  tailoring  department, 
and  went  in. 

Half  a  dozen  soldiers  were  sitting  on  a  raised 
tailors'  l)oard  in  the  well-known  professional  atti- 
tude. They  all  raised  their  heads  when  we  en- 
tered, except  one,  who,  seated  nearly  with  his 
back  to  the  door,  just  turned  his  head  and  his  eyes 
for  a  moment  slightly,  in  our  direction,  and  then 
went  on  with  his  sewing.  A  moment  afterwards, 
on  the  name  of  "  Strong  "  being  called  out  by  the 
doctor,  this  same  person  sprang  off  the  l)oard  with 
quite  a  curious  display  of  activity,  and  stootl  con- 
fronting us,  with  his  hands  close  down  by  his  sides, 
his  stockinged  feet  so  close  together  that  the  great 
toes  touched  each  other,  and  his  eyes  staring  very 
intently  straight  before  him  at  the  doctor.  Tliis 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions, as,  indeed,  we  all  did,  —  how  he  felt,  whether 
there  was  any  change  in  his  condition,  what  was 
tlie  state  of  his  general  health,  and  the  like.  lie 
answered  by  gesticulation,  always  of  a  very  ener- 
getic kind,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet  on  his  fingers.  He  told  us  in  this 
way,  I  I'emeinber,  among  other  things,  that  he  came 
from  Wales,  and  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  family 
who  had  ever  been  afflicted  in  this  extraordinary 
manner.  "  Come,"  said  the  doctor  at  last,  "  let  us 
see  you  make  an  effort  to  speak.  Try  to  say, 
'  IIow  d'  ye  do ?  '"  llie  man  certainly  seemed  to 
respond  to  this  appeal,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
energetic  than  the  violent  chopping  action  of  the 
jaws  with  which  he  did  so ;  but  no  wortl,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  sound  whatever,  was  uttered.  After 
this,  we  all  stood  staring  rather  helplessly,  and  in 
a  state  of  mystification  at  each  other.  The  soldiers 
sitting  on  the  board,  with  their  legs  doubled  under 
them,  stared  too. 

The  scene  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  doctor. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  are  very  comfortable  here 
and  usefully  employed.  You  know  we  could  n't 
possibly  send  you  out  and  throw  you  upon  your 
own  resources,  in  the  state  in  which  you  are  at 

f)resent,  so  you  ought  to  think  yourself  very 
ucky."  This  was  said,  as  the  doctor  told  me 
afterwards,  to  show  the  man  that  he  had  nothing 
to  hope  in  the  way  of  getting  his  discharge.  He 
appeared  well  pleased  with  what  he  heard,  nodded 
and  smiled  briskly,  and  jumped  up  on  his  board 
again. 

"  He  is  so  extraordinarily  sharp  and  nuick  of 
hearing,"  whispf;red  the  doctor,  as  we  left  the 
building,  "  that  1  must  ask  you  not  to  speak  about 
him  till  we  are  well  out  of  ear-shot."  I  had  little 
to  say,  however.  My  impression  was  simply  of  a 
good-looking  young  fellow  of  a  light  and  active 
build,  with  exceedingly  bright  eyes,  having  perhaps 
something  a  little  mad  about  them.  There  was 
nothing  stupid  or  binital  in  his  appearance ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  lotiked  brisk  and  lively,  as  well  as  ex- 
ceedingly cunning.  lie  certainly  gave  one  the  idea 
of  a  man  possessed  of  much  dogged  determination, 
and  quite  capable  of  carrying  out  any  scheme  of  an 
un<lerhand  nature  which  he  might  set  before  him- 
self as  a  thing  to  be  accomplished. 

What  private  John  Strong  did  set  before  himself 
as  a  thing  to  be  accomplished,  he  did  in  this  case 
most  distinctly  and  completely  succeed  in  doing. 
He  carried  his  point.  lie  was  too  much  for  the 
authorities.  His  powers  were  concentrated  ;  theirs 
were  diffused.  He  had  but  one  thing  to  think  of; 
they  had  many.   For  such  work  as  mounting  guard, 
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with  its  necessary  interchange  of  sign  and  counter- 
sign, as  well  as  for  all  other  forms  of  military  duty 
of  which  speech  is  an  essential  part,  this  man  was 
unfitted,  as  well  as  for  the  transmission  of  verbal 
messages,  or  spoken  instructions ;  and  so  it  came 
about  at  last  that  on  a  certain  day  Private  John 
Strong  was  brought  before  the  medical  board,  and 
afK'r  passing  through  another  examination,  and 
being  subjected  to  a  variety  of  final  tests,  was  de- 
clared to  be  unfit  for  service,  and  was,  then  and 
there,  formally  discharged. 

Soon  afterwards,  I  found  myself  once  more  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  great  garrison  in  which 
this  curious  drama  had  been  enacted.  Now  that 
the  curtain  had  fallen,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  hear 
something  of  the  principal  performer,  and  to  learn 
what  had  become  of  him  after  his  retirement  from 
the  stage.  In  accordance  with  this  wit^h  I  lost  no 
time  in  making  my  way  to  the  barracks  at  which 
my  speechless  friend's  regiment  was  quartered, 
bent  on  picking  up  all  the  information  I  could. 

Fortune  was  propitious  to  me.  Almost  immedi- 
ately on  my  entering  the  barrack-square  I  had  the 
good  luck  to  run  against  a  certain  sergeant-major 
belonging  to  the  regiment,  who  had  had  the  subject 
of  my  inquiries  especially  under  his  charge.  From 
this  officer  I  learnt  that  Dr.  Curzon  had  been  re- 
moved to  another  station,  and  that  so  the  case  had 
passed  from  under  his  superintendence ;  and  that 
the  doctor  who  succeeded  to  the  care  of  the  man 
had,  after  verv  careful  investigation  of  the  whole 
affair,  become  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  case  to  bring  it  before  the  medical  board 
with  the  result  mentioned.  "  A  few  days  after- 
wards," said  the  sergeant,  concluding  his  account, 
"  I  met  the  man  walking  along  the  street  in  compa- 
ny with  a  youn^  woman.  '  Good  evening,  Strong,' 
I  said  on  speculation,  with  a  sort  of  notion  in  my 
head  that  he  'd  answer  me.  And  so  he  did.  *  Good 
evening,  sergeant,'  he  says,  speaking  as  glib  as  pos- 
sible and  with  as  knowing  a  grin  as  ever  you  saw." 
The  sergeant  concluded  his  narrative  by  informing 
me  that  the  young  man  had  got  married,  and  was 
at  work  at  a  sawing-machine  factory  in  the  town. 

It  was  a  difficult  place  to  find,  this  factory  ;  but 
I  managed,  afler  going  to  all  sorts  of  wrong  places, 
and  making  inquiry  everywhere  but  where  I  ought, 
for  "  a  young  man  named  Strong,"  to  unearth  my 
gentleman  in  a  large  bare-looking  building  which 
quivered  all  over  with  the  vibration  of  the  machin- 
ery in  motion  in  its  upper  story. 

He  was  a  little  thinner  and  more  haggard-looking 
perhaps,  than  when  I  had  last  seen  him,  and  was  of 
course  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  civilian  instead 
of  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  had  once 
belonged,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  was  un- 
changed, lie  presented  the  same  sharp,  watchful 
appearance  which  I  had  remarked  Ijefbre,  and  had 
the  same  keen,  restless  glance  darting  suspiciously 
hither  and  thither.  He  did  not  speak  on  first  com- 
ing forward  to  meet  me,  but  merely  made  a  move- 
ment with  his  heatl.  I  think  it  probable  that  for  a 
single  instant  he  was  confused,  seeing  a  stranger  be- 
fore him,  whether  he  was  to  be  dumb  or  not.  Of 
course  he  soon  remembered  that  all  that  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  answer  to  my  remark  that  I 
was  curious  to  know  how  he  had  recovered  the  use 
of  speech,  of  which  when  I  had  seen  him,  nearly 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  had  been  deprived,  he 
proceeded  to  tell  a  story  which  he  seemed  to  have 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  ready  for  any  such  emer- 
gency. 


lie  stated  that  shortly  after  liis  discharge,  he  ac- 
cidentally met  a  young  man  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and  whose  ninction  it  was  to  compound 
the  medicines  dispensed  at  a  certain  military  hos- 
pital which  he  mentioned  by  name.  The  "  com- 
pounder," wiser  than  any  of  the  constituted  author- 
ities, told^  him  that  he  knew  of  a  medicine  which 
would  certainly  give  him  back  tlie  use  of  his  tongue 
if  he  only  chose  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  up  to  the 
hospital  and  fetch  it.  Naturally  enough  ex-private 
Strong  did  agree  to  take  that  trouble,  and,  taking 
the  medicine  too,  observed  that  after  the  very  first 
dose  his  whole  interior  arrangements  were  suffused 
with  a  glow  of  warmth ;  on  finishing  the  bottle, 
commenced  imder  such  happy  auspici's,  he  was 
able  to  speak,  but  in  a  low  voice,  —  "  just  like  a  little 
cluld." 

Such  was  ex-private  Strong's  ingenious  story. 
From  speaking  "like  a  child,"  Mr.  Strong,  after 
another  bottle  or  two  of  the  wonderful  medicine,  had 
got  to  speak  like  a  grown-uj)  person. 

Once  and  only  once  in  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation did  my  ex-military  acquaintance  approach 
the  border-land  of  danger.  I  had  asked  liim  how  it 
happened  that  he  enlisted  in  the  first  instance,  and 
he  had  replied  that  he  hardly  knew,  —  that  "  he  had 
done  it  in  a  kind  of  freak  " ;  upon  which  it  occurred 
to  me  to  add,  speaking  in  as  careless  a  tone  as  I  could 
command,  — 

"And  directly  afterwards  you  were  sorry  for 
it?" 

"  Yes,"  was  his  answer,  corrected  immediately 
afterwards,  and  negatived  in  a  very  roundabout  fash- 
ion. Very  soon  afterwards  he  announced  that  it 
was  tea-time  at  the  factory,  and  beat  a  rapid  re- 
treat. 

"What  qualities  are  displayed  here !  What  con- 
centration of  purpose,  what  self-denial,  what  huge 
development  of  that  which,  in  sporting  phrase,  is 
called  the  "  staying  "  power,  —  the  power  of  holding 
on  and  sticking  to  a  thing  with  a  fixed  intention, 
day  aft«r  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
for  a  space  of  nearly  two  years  I  ^It  seems  pretty 
clear  that  it  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  these  fac- 
ulties which  is  respectable,  but  only  the  application 
of  them  to  a  good  and  worthy  purpose. 


ONLY  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

CHAPTER   I. 
I>R.  8ECKEK   MAKES   A   PROFESSIONAL   VISIT. 

The  twilight  was  past,  the  stars  had  come  out, 
and  a  smart  March  wind  shook  the  tree-tops  in  the 
avenue  leading  to  Dykeham,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Francis  Crevillon,  Baronet. 

Dr.  Carl  Seeker  drew  in  his  horse  before  the 
lodge-gate,  and  looked  down  at  the  woman  who 
opened  it  with  a  face  expressive  of  dissatisfaction. 
lie  had  seen  moving  lights,  like  carriage-lamps, 
amongst  the  trees,  and  had  heard  the  rumble  of 
wheels  in  the  drive  before  him. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  cried  Dr.  Seeker.  "  Is  there 
a  —  is  anything  unusual  going  on  at  the  Hall  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  only  a  dinner-party,  I  believe." 

"  Oh  1  " 

Dr.  Seeker  passed  on  into  the  drive  with  specu- 
lative slowness.  If  Sir  Francis  was  about  to  enter- 
tain dinner-guests,  ho  had  come  on  a  vain  errand, 
and  might  almost  as  well  turn  back.  So  it  ;\]y- 
|>eared  at  first  sight,  or  so  he  made  believe  that  it 
a]>peared ;  but  he  went  on  for  all  that  in  the  rear 
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of  tlie  carriajrcs,  watching  the  lights  as  they  van- 
ished behind  big  trees,  and  came  twinkling  into 
sight  again. 

"  If  they  had  as  many  starlight  rides  to  take  as  I 
have,"  mused  the  doctor,  "  they  would  learn  to  do 
without  lamps  such  a  night  as  this.  Well,  I  think 
I  had  better  go  on.  I  think  I  ought  to  go,  pro- 
fessionally. A  busy  man  can't  choose  his  own  time 
for  visiting  a  patient." 

He  quickened  his  pace  a  little,  for  if  he  did  go 
■on,  it  was  im|X)rtant  that  he  should  reach  the  house 
l)efore  the  guests  were  assembled.  lie  passed  a 
carriage  or  two,  saw  a  gentleman  in  black,  and  had 
a  vision  of  a  white  cloud  of  muslin  and  lace,  and  a 
coronet  that  glittered  like  silver.  ITien  a  groom 
took  his  horse,  and  he  sprang  up  the  steps  and  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  first  official  rt^ceiver,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  hand  him  over  to  the  second  official 
receiver,  who  would  relieve  him  of  his  coat. 

"  No,"  objected  the  doctor,  brusquely,  for  he  did 
not  much  like  being  mistaken  for  an  invited  guest ; 
"  show  me  into  a  moming-room,  if  you  please,  and 
impure  if  Miss  Crevillon  will  see  me.  1  shall  de- 
tain her  but  a  few  moments."  , 

He  was  shown  into  a  morning-room,  accordingly, 
and  took  up  his  position  on  the  hearth-ruu,  after  the 
fashion  of  English  gentlemen  in  general.  While 
he  waited,  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  heart  was 
beating  a  little  faster  than  usual,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  said  to  retain  that  evenness  of  spirit  and 
nerve  which  are  essential  to  a  medical  man  in  his 
visits  to  his  patients.  A  certain  sensation  of  doubt 
oppressed  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  step  which 
he  had  taken  ;  also  a  little  haze  of  unreality  began 
to  rise  up  about  the  position  in  which  he  had  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  jilaced  when  he  mounted  his 
horse  to  ride  to  Dykeham.  He  could  n't  possibly 
have  dreamed  it,  he  supposed.  And,  after  all,  what 
had  dinner-parties,  or,  indeed,  any  arrangements 
at  Dykeham  to  do  with  his  discharge  of  his  profes- 
sional duties?  As  all  the  world  knew,  his  time 
could  not  be  called  his  own,  and  he  must  pay  his 
visits  as  he  could. 

The  vision  which  appeared  to  him  when  the 
door  opened  would,  however,  scarcely  have  been 
suspected  of  requiring  medical  aid.  It  was  a  cloud 
of  white,  something  like  that  other  vision  which  he 
had  just  before  seen  through  a  carriage  window, 
only  the  first  was  totally  uninteresting  to  him, 
whilst  this  one  — 

He   made  a  step  or  two  forwards,  and    then 
stopped. 
•    "  Amy  I "  he  said,  in  a  tone  not  professional. 

"  O  Carl  I  I  ought  not  to  have  come.  I  stole 
away  without  their  knowledc^e.  If  Lady  Crevillon 
were  to  know,  or  Joanna  — ^* 

"  Or  Sir  Francis,"  added  the  doctor.  "  He 
would  lianily  object  to  your  seeing  mc,  Amy.  You 
forget  —  " 

"  No,  I  do  not.  But  you  never  meant  to  sec  Sir 
Francis  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  did." 

"Well,  you'll  find  it  to  be  impossible.  And, 
Carl,  I  tried  to  tell  Joanna,  but  she  was  so  hard 
and  dry  that  I  could  n't  do  it." 

Dr.  Seeker  was  standing  in  the  exact  spot  to 
which  he  had  advanced  to  meet  her ;  and  he  was 
looking  down  upon  the  carpet  with  a  troubled  ex- 
pression. 

"  Shall  I  write  to  Sir  Francis,  Amy  ?  I  feci  un- 
derhanded." 

"  Underhanded  I  "  cried  Amy.    "  You  !    Did  n't 


vou  cure  me  when  old  Dr.  Guise  would  have 
bungled  away  my  life  as  a  helpless  incurable  ? 
Who  has  a  tetter  right  to  care  lor  me  than  you 
have  ?  " 

Then  she  went  a  little  closer  to  him,  and  put  her 
hand  upon  his  crossed  arms. 

"  Lot  me  tell  my  guardian  myself,  Carl.  I  can 
manage  it  l)etter  than  you." 

"  But  when  ?  " 

"  Soon.  To-morrow  there  will  be  people  here  ; 
and  the  Hunt  Kail  at  night ;  and  then,  the  next 
day,  there  's  the  Meet  at  Redtbrd  Bridge." 

"  Amv !  "  said  tlie  doctor,  "  you  are  not  going  to 
the  Meet  ?  " 

"  I  shall  only  be  driven  there  in  the  carriage.  It 
is  the  last  Meet  of  the  season.  Let  me  go,  Dr. 
Seeker." 

"  And  the  Hunt  Ball  to-morrow  night  I "  said 
the  doctor,  aghast.  "You!  only  within  the  last 
month  able  to  walk  without  assistance  —  " 

"  Stop,  Carl.  I  want  you  to  tell  mc  —  as  my 
medical  adviser,  you  know,  not  my  —  my  lover 
—  do  vou  really  think  I  ought  not  to  go  to 
balls  ?  ''' 

Dr.  Seeker  hesitated.  The  face  that  looked  up 
to  his  own  was  so  childlike  in  its  questioning,  so 
simply  in  earnest  about  his  opinion,  so  divested  of 
its  usual  wilfulness  and  occasional  petulance,  that 
he  felt  obliged  to  question  himself  according  to  her 
distinction,  as  the  doctor,  and  not  the  lover. 

"  1  think  dissipation  bad  for  any  one :  for  you, 
dangerous.  A  ball,  occasionally,  is  not  dissipation  ; 
but  just  at  present,  when  I  tremble  sometimes  to 
think  that  your  recovery  is  hardly  assured  —  " 

"  That  will  do.     I  love  balls,  but  —  " 

"  You  love  me  better,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  begin 
to  believe  that  I  have  not  dreamed  it  all.  You 
won't  tire  yourself  to-night.  Amy  ?  Is  it  a  large 
party  ?  " 

"  "Stupidly  large.  Don't  you  wish  you  were  go- 
ing to  stay  and  —  " 

She  broke  oif  abruptly.  Something  in  the  young 
doctor's  face  ma  Ic  her  fear  lest  the  wonls  might 
hurt  him,  cither  in  his  pride  or  his  self-conscious- 
ness, about  this  secret  which  Sir  Francis  did  not 
yet  suspect.  She  fancied  that  his  aspect  had 
changed  ;  that  it  was  less  glad  and  assured ;  and 
so  again  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  arms  that  were 
crossed  in  grim  resolve  upon  his  breast. 

"  O,  Carl  I  Carlo  mio  I  never  be  hurt  at  anything 
I  may  say  in  my  foolishness.  Know  better  what  I 
mean." 

And  then  the  doctor  smiled  down  upon  her,  and 
uncrossed  his  arms,  letting  one  of  them  draw  her 
to  him.  He  thought  of  something  else  just  then, 
which  was  not  exactly  pleasant  to  him ;  he  thought 
of  other  arms  which  might  rest,  in  waltz  or  galop, 
where  his  own  was  resting  then  ;  only  how  differ- 
ently !  How  much  less  reverential ;  how  careless- 
ly indiffV-rent  they  would  be  I  He  wished  a  passing 
wish,  which  others  have  felt  before  him,  with  ref- 
erence to  such  dances,  but  he  did  not  give  it 
words. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Amy.     "  Good  bv,  Carl." 

When  he  was  gone  she  listened  a  little  while, 
and  then  went  to  the  window  to  raise  a  corner  of 
the  curtain  and  blind,  that  she  might  see  him  ride 
off".  She  said  to  herself  once  again,  very  softly, 
"  Carlo  mio  I  "  and  then  the  curtain  dronped  over 
the  window,  and  she  ran  up  stairs  to  steal  into  the 
drawing-room  and  l)e  taken  into  dinner.  But  as 
she  passed  Lady  Crevillon,  my  lady  turned  round 
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and  looked  at  her,  and  Amy  knew  tliatthtre  would 
Ik'  no  longer  any  secret  to  keep. 

IShe  behaved  very  well  to  her  neighbors  at  the 
dinner-table.  She  answered  their  remarks,  smiled 
when  it  was  expected  of  her,  looked  with  seem- 
ing interest,  through  the  glittering  silver  and  the 
hot-house  flowers  and  ferns,  at  the  row  of  faces  op- 
posite to  her ;  but  all  the  while  she  was  thinking 
what  she  should  have  to  say  to  Sir  Francis  by  and 
by. 

When  tliey  were  in  the  drawing-room  again  Amy 
saw,  without  seeming  to  look  at  it,  the  approach  of 
Lady  Crevillon's  velvet  skirt  as  it  swept  the  carpet 
and  paused  at  her  side. 

"  Was  Dr.  Seeker  here  before  dinner  ?  "  said  her 
ladvi^hip. 
"Yes." 

"  He  came  to  see  you,  I  suppose.  I  thought  he 
considered  your  health  re-established.  Such  an 
hour,  too,  to  come  ! " 

"  I  dare  say  he  had  been  busy  all  day." 
Lady  Crevillon  made  a  grimace,  signifying  how 
extremely  unimportant  Dr.  Seeker  and  his  business 
were  in  her  eyes. 

"  He  should  have  come  before,  if  he  must  come. 
What  did  he  say  ?  " 

Amy  looked  straight  up  at  the  gold  eyeglass,  by 
the  help  of  which  her  ladyship  was  maJcing  obser- 
vations. 

"I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  Lady  Crevillon," 
she  replied.  "  I  shall  tell  Sir  Francis ;  but  I  don't 
think  this  is  tlie  time  to  talk  about  it." 

Lady  Crevillon  smiled,  nodded,  and  passed  on. 
She  rather  relished  that  bold  speech  of  Amy's ;  it 
showed  spirit.  But  if  Dr.  Seeker  could  have 
known,  as  he  rode  home  in  the  starlight,  the  sub- 
lime contempt  with  which  her  ladysliip  mentally 
closed  upon  him  the  doors  of  Dykeham,  he  might 
have  been  still  less  at  ease  in  his  own  mind  than  he 
was  already.  If  he  had  thought  the  matter  over,  it 
might  have  occurred  to  him  before  that  the  baronet 
would  be  ready  enough  to  measure  the  difference 
l>etween  his  social  standing  and  Miss  Crevillon's. 
lie  had,  perhaps,  perceived  this  in  some  vague,  gen- 
eral way,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  it ; 
but  somehow  his  lide  to-night  through  Dykeham 
Park,  with  the  carriages  before  him,  seemed  to  have 
quickened  his  appreciation  of  it.  When  he  went 
into  his  own  room  —  that  is,  the  room  in  which  he 
generally  sat  —  a  sudden  cliill  came  over  him.  It 
was  dingy ;  no  question  about  that,  lliere  was  a 
general  air  of  dreariness  about  it  which  annoyed  him. 
Some  months  ago  it  had  been  comfortable  enough ; 
but  since  then  he  had  been  called  in,  much  to  his 
own  amazement,  by  Sir  Francis  Crevillon,  to  pre- 
scribe for  that  gentleman's  ward  and  distant  rela- 
tive, who  was  considered  a  confirmed  invalid.  Dr. 
Seeker  had  disjK-rsed  tliat  theory ;  but  then  he  had 
also  fallen  in  love,  and  now  he  began  to  think  that  he 
had  done  a  very  mad  thing.  He  looked  at  the  easy- 
chair,  covered  with  dingy  morocco,  op|K)site  to  him ; 
and  he  found  it  impossible  to  place  tnere,  oven  in 
imagination,  the  dainty  form  lie  had  seen  in  the 
morning  rtnjra  at  Dykeham.  He  could  think  of  her 
there,  but  here  she  was  incongruous.  The  doctor's 
heart  sank. 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  rich  man,"  he  said.  "  I  wish 
the  Seekers  —  " 

And  then  he  broke  off.  "  No  I  don't ;  I  wish  to 
be  notliing  but  what  I  am.  As  to  tliis  r(K)m,  which 
annoys  mo,  all  that  can  be  changed  —  shall  be 
chansicd  if —  " 


ClIAPTKK   II. 
THE   MEET   AT   REDFOllD   BRIDGE. 

"  If  you  remember,"  said  Lady  Crevillon,  "  I  was 
always  against  his  being  called  in.  Dr.  vttiise  has 
been  the  family  physician  long  enough  to  be  trusted, 
one  would  think." 

"  Only  Guise  did  n't  cure  Amy,"  replied  Sir  Fran- 
cis, dryly. 

"  How  could  he  ?  She  was  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  could  be  known,  it  was  he 
who  did  the  real  good." 

"  Scarcely  fair  to  Dr.  Seeker,  Lady  Crevillon." 

This  third  speaker  was  Mrs.  Lescar,  the  Baro- 
net's daughter  by  a  former  marriage ;  and  she  did 
not  look  up  to  make  her  moderating  remark,  but 
went  on  with  her  occupation  of  teaching  the  small 
future  baronet  to  make  fishing-flies. 

"  It 's  too  cold  yet,  Frank.  \\'hen  the  weather 
gets  warmer  I  '11  come  with  you  down  the  Dyke, 
and  see  what  we  can  do." 

Amy  looked  at  them  all,  unable  to  speak.  That 
Sir  Francis  should  tell  his  wife  about  Carl  was 

Eatural  enough ;  but  that  Lady  Crevillon  should 
ring  up  the  subject  thus  publicly,  and  speak  of  the 
doctor  in  such  a  way,  was  too  intolerable.  And 
there  was  no  one  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the 
absent,  except,  indeed,  eToanna  Lescar,  whose  mild 
interpolation  fell  upon  Amy's  rising  passion  like  oil 
on  flames. 

"  Well,"  resumed  her  ladyship,  "  it  will  be  very 
annoying  no  doubt.  To  take  up  a  new  doctor,  and ' 
then  discard  him  for  the  old  one,  carries  absurdity 
and  whim  on  the  face  of  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that, 
if  my  advice  had  been  taken  it  would  never  have 
happened." 

Then  Amy  found  words. 

"  Discard  whom  ?  What  nonsense  is  it  you  are 
all  talking  ?  What  authority  has  any  one  here  to 
dispose  of — my  afi'airs  in  this  summary  man- 
ner ?  " 

Mrs.  Lescar  raised  her  face  from  Frank's  un- 
skilful manipulations  to  look  at  Amy. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  getting  so  excited  about 
it  V "  she  said  to  herself;  and  then  she  added, 
aloud,  "  Gently,  Amy  ;  you  forget  yourself." 

"  Forget  myself  I  I  think  I  am  forgotten,  rather. 
What  is  it  they  mean  ?  Am  1  to  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter  ?  It  concerns  me  a  little,  I  believe. 
Were  they  legislated  for  in  tliis  sort  of  way,  I  won- 
der,—  were  you,  Joanna,  when  you  married  Mr. 
Lescar  ?  " 

For  so  young  a  widow  Joanna  was  very  calm  in- 
deed, and  even  smiling,  about  her  answer. 

"  That  was  altogether  different.  Dr.  Seeker  has 
his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  therefore  the 
two  cases  do  not  admit  of  comparison.  But  if  I 
had  been  legislated  for,  as  you  term  it,  I  should 
have  known  that  it  was  for  my  own  good." 

"  It  is  not  for  my  good,"  said  Amy.  "  I  shall 
never  be  good  if —  But  I  care  notliing  about  it ; 
I  am  not  going  to  take  back  my  promise  because 
you  all  choose  to  set  me  aside  like  a  piece  of  funn- 
ture  or  a  spoiled  child." 

"  My  dear  Amy,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "  nobody 
accuses  you  of  being  spoiled  ;  but  you  are  a  child. 
You  are  under  age,  and  must  remember  that  I  am 
your  guardian.  I  am  bound  to  say  what  I  tliink  of 
this  verj'  foolish  affair,  —  I  can  call  it  nothing  betr 
ter.  Indeed,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Any  engagement  would  be  out  of  the  question  at 
present.    1  mean  that  you  must  see  a  little  more  of 
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the  world  before  you  decide  that  it  contains  noth- 
inj;  8o  attractive  as  the  lot  of  a  country  doctor's 
wife  down  at  Redford." 

Sir  Francis  smiled  when  his  speech  was  made, 
and  sent  a  sort  of  implorinjj  look  at  his  ward  to 
spare  him  any  further  arj^mont  upon  a  subject 
which  did  not  admit  of  two  opinions.  But  Amv 
rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  opened  the  French 
window,  and  went  out,  without  answerinjr,  into 
the  shrubbery.  The  stolid  coinplacencv  of  Lady 
Crevillon's  face  was  odious  to  her.  All  that  her 
ladyship  could  do  she  would  ;  and  Amy  knew  well 
enou^^h  that  a  solid  block  of  obstinacy  offered  ten 
times  more  resistance  than  the  flying  outbreaks  of 
remonstrance  or  anger  to  which  Sir  Francis  mijrht 
jjive  vent.  As  she  passed  through  the  shrubbery 
iVank  came  runninfr  after  her,  and  held  out  a  shawl. 
"  Joanna  says  you  '11  have  to  bo  nursed  if  you 
get  ill  again,  and  you  arc  to  put  this  on." 

Amy's  first  impulse  was  to  thrust  away  the 
shawl,  and  pass  on  ;  but  a  second  thought  made  her 
take  it. 

"  Tell  Joanna  my  life  is  more  valuable  to  me 
than  ever  it  was,"  she  answered.  "  Never  mind 
about  understanding  it,  Frank ;  tell  her  that."    ' 

"  Do  you  think  I  'm  a  baby  ?  "  retorted  the  boy, 
nodding.  "  But  if  1  were  you  I  'd  be  ill  again, 
and  then  Seeker  would  have  to  come.  Mind,  I 
don't  say  you  arc  to  do  it,  but  I  should.  Seeker 
gave  nie  a  jolly  gootl  gallop  on  his  bay  mare  yes- 
terday ;  and  he  's  got  the  primest  fishing-rod  you 
ever  saw." 

Amy  walked  on  into  the  park,  and  reached  a 
spot  where  a  clump  of  ash-trees  partially  hid  the 
Dykehain  chimneys.  She  wanted  to  be  out  of 
sight  and  sound  of  the  house  below ;  to  get  away 
from  all  memory  of  those  jarring  voices,  with  their 
calm  decisions  and  phlegmatic  platitudes.  What 
did  they  know  about  it,  any  of  them  ?  What  did 
Joanna,  who  was  young,  and  ought  to  know,  feel 
in  that  dull,  passive  heart  of  hers  ?  " 

"  If  vou  get  ill  you  '11  have  to  be  nursed."  That 
was  all  they  cared  for  her,  any  of  them.  She  did 
not  complain  of  that ;  she  did  not  want  them  to 
care  now.  Only,  when  there  was  one  who  did 
care,  why  must  they  set  their  faces  against  him, 
and  talk  about  seeing  the  world  ?  She  wanted 
nothing  more  out  of  the  world  than  had  been 
given  to  her,  —  one  heart  out  of  it  all  lor  her  own. 

A  clock  in  the  ungainly  tower  which  marked  the 
Dvkeham  stables  struck  ten,  and  she  started  up 
witli  a  sudden  recollection  that  eleven  was  the 
hour  for  the  Meet  at  Redford  Bridge,  and  she  had 
told  Carl  she  should  be  there.  And  she  had  to  get 
back  to  the  house  and  dress. 

"  'Which  I  shall  do,"  she  reflected,  "  in  just  ten 
minutes.  I  must  go  after  saying  I  should.  He 
might  be  there." 

She  did  not  consider  how  very  improbable  it 
was  that  the  doctor  woiild  have  any  time  to  spare 
for  such  a  purpose.  She  knew,  inaeed,  as  a  gen- 
eral fact,  that  he  was  busy  from  morning  till  night ; 
but  she  did  not  apply  the  knowledge  in  this  case. 

No  one  made  any  remark  when  she  went  down 
stairs  dressed  to  go  with  Lady  Crevillon  and  Joan- 
na. They  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  this  little  affair  was  of  no  consequence,  —  a 
trifle  which  would  blow  over  and  make  no  differ- 
ence.    The  less  said  about  it  the  better. 

"  If  Dr.  Seeker  makes  a  formal  application  to 
you,"   said  Lady   Crevillon,   "of  course  you  will 


decidedly  refuse  your  consent" 
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Sir  Francis  bit  his  lip.  He  was  fond  of  consid- 
ering himself  totally  unbiased  by  his  wife,  and 
depimdent  only  on  his  own  judgment.  He  said, 
briefly,  "  I  shall  think  about  it.  Too  violent  an 
opposition  would  be  as  foolish  as  compliance." 

And  the  suoject  was  dropped.  He  rode  down  to 
the  Meet  besitle  his  wife's  carriage,  very  silent  the 
v.-hole  time,  looking  at  Amy  occasionally  with  some 
faint  stirring  of  pity  and  sympathy  coming  up  from 
under  the  wtaght  of  years  and  going  forth  towards 
her.  This  young  doctor  was  a  fine,  generous  fel- 
low ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  then 
he  came  of  a  good  family.  As  to  his  generosity, 
ask  the  starving  poor,  who  huddled  together  in  the 
back-slums  and  alleys  of  Redford.  As  a  magis- 
trate, and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at 
the  Redford  Union,  Sir  Francis  knew  a  little  more 
of  these  miserable  paupers  than  his  wife  did,  and 
of  the  doctor  who  never  refused  to  help  them,  and 
never  asked  a  fee  from  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  give  it. 

Did  Amy  really  care  very  much  for  him  ?  Would 
it  hurt  her  to  give  him  up  ?  Did  she  care  as  much 
as  he,  the  baronet,  had  eared  years  ago,  when  — 
"  Pish  !  "  ejaculated  Sir  Francis,  fretfully  ;  "  what 's 
the  use  of  that?" 

It  did  not  look  like  being  unhappy,  he  thought, 
to  come  of  her  own  free  will  to  see  the  hounds 
throw  off.  She  should  go  Avith  him  and  Ladv 
Crevillon  up  to  town,  and  that  would  shake  it  ail 
off,  if  he  knew  anything  of  a  girl's  nature.  When 
they  reached  the  bridge  and  stood  amongst  a  crowd 
of  other  carriages,  men  in  red  coats  and  men  in 
black  coats,  ready  mounted,  and  a  pack  of  motley 
followers  on  foot  out  of  the  town.  Sir  Francis  went 
to  Amy's  side  and  spoke  good-humoredly. 

"  If  the  carriage  follows  far  enough  you  '11  see 
one  or  two  of  those  ladies  take  the  fence  up  at 
Pecket's   withy-bed   in   gallant   style.     Don't  you 
wish  you  were  mounted  ?  " 
"  No,  Sir  Francis." 

The  baronet  turned  away  disappointed.  He 
wanted  to  forget  all  that  little  morning  scene,  and 
to  get  over  the  effects  of  it,  and  Amy's  respectfully 
antagonistic  reply  vexed  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
told  the  coachman  to  'iceep  up  with  the  otliers  as 
far  as  Pecket's  withy-bed ;  and  Amy  did  see  one  or 
two  ladies  take  the  fence,  from  which  sight  she 
turned  away  uttering  a  single  word  of  disapproval, 
which  might  perhaps  be  partially  due  to  her  disap- 
pointment in  not  having  seen  anything  of  Dr. 
Seeker. 

"  It 's  what  I  never  could  do  in  my  life,"  said 
Joanna,  bending  forward  with  some  show  of  eager- 
ness. "  But  those  girls  are  more  at  home  in  the 
hunting-field  than  the  ball-room.  Their  costume 
last  night  was  absurd  in  the  extreme.  W^e  sliall 
see  what  sort  of  figure  they  cut  at  luncheon." 

"  In  my  young  davs,"  said  Lady  Crevillon,  "  I 
could  have  taken  such  a  fence  as  that  myself;  but 
1  seldom  did  it.  I  don't  think  fast  young  ladies 
were  admired  in  those  days.  Now  we  had  better 
go  home ;  there  is  never  any  run  to  speak  of  here, 
even  if  they  find,  which  is  doubtful,  and  I  should 
like  to  be  comfortably  at  home  before  tlie  people 
begin  to  come  back." 

It  was  some  time  afler  this  that  Dr.  Seeker,  rid- 
ing slowly  up  the  road  towards  Redford,  saw  the 
carriages  turn  one  afler  another  into  the  Dykeham 
drive,  and  could  not  help  stopping  to  look  afler 
them.  He  scanned  the  scarlet  cloaks,  the  black 
hats  with  their  tiny  white  feathers,  the  tiger-skin 
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rugs  and  tlie  heraldic  devices  with  an  unquiet  mind. 
It  was  not  altogether  that  he  had  thougnt  to  find 
Amy  Crevillon  anionjst  them  and  failed.  The  con- 
trast which  all  this  presented  to  himself  on  his  jaded 
horse,  himself  worn  out  and  hungry,  and  the  com- 
monplace home,  with  its  commonplace  appliances, 
to  wnich  he  was  going,  pressed  upon  him  uncomfort- 
ably. What  had  he  done  ?  What  would  the 
world,  at  least  its  representatives  in  tliis  neighbor- 
liood,  say  he  had  done  ?  They  talked  of  Miss  Cre- 
villon as  an  heiress.  Tliat  the  supposition  was  as 
likely  to  be  false  as  true  he  believed.  He  cared 
nothino:  about  it,  but  then  who  would  believe  that 
of  him  ? 

He  turned  away  from  the  Dykehara  lodge  and 
passed  on.  He  went  home  and  ate  his  dinner  drearily, 
wondering  if  Amy  had  told  Sir  Francis,  and  if  so, 
what  had  Sir  Francis  said  ;  and  lastly,  what  would 
Sir  Francis  say  to  a  letter  which  was  even  then  in 
course  of  compilation  in  the  young  man's  mind  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  TOUNG  M.\Y  MOON. 

It  shone  already  in  the  evening  sky,  while  the 
departing  sun  scattered  tints  of  gold  and  purple 
over  the  earth,  and  threw  long  shaidows  down  from 
the  trees  in  the  Dykeham  shrubbery. 

For  a  whole  month  until  now  Dr.  Seeker  had 
seen  Amy  but  once,  and  that  once  accidentally. 
Coming  out  of  that  region  in  the  town  of  Redford 
which  was  called  emphatically  the  Irish  quarter, 
Carl,  emerging  suddenly  into  one  of  the  broader 
streets,  saw  the  dark-blue  panels  of  the  Dykeham 
carriage  as  it  drove  past.  He  saw  also  a  quick, 
impulsive,  and  openly  eager  recognition  of  himself 
as  he  stood  in  that  dark  opening  which  led  to  the 
Irish  quarter,  and  he  forgot  all  the  misery  he  had 
left  behind  him  to  follow  in  his  thoughts  that  car- 
riage up  the  Dykeham  drive.  He  had  seen  her, 
and  had  been  i*ecognized.  It  was  odd,  he  thought, 
that  this  sense  of  contrast  should  so  pertinaciously 
trouble  him.  There  was  something  false  about  it 
he  knew,  something  which  would  not  bear  analysis. 
Only,  the  thing  was,  had  he  been  wise  and  right 
in  trying  to  bring  Amy  down  from  this  lu.\urious 
life  of  hers  ?  Was  it  right  of  him  to  wish  that  she 
could  share  his  anxieties  and  cares  as  well  as  Ids 
joys  ?  Dr.  SL'cker  could  not  answer  the  question 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  If  he  had  been  less  tnought- 
fui  and  clear-sighted  he  mi^it  have  said,  "  She 
shall  never  know  anything  but  joy ;  my  cares  I 
will  keep  from  her  " ;  but  he  knew  better  than  to 
say  so,  or  to  think  so. 

Sin(;e  that  meeting  in  Redford,  however,  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  had  changed  a  little.  The  doctor 
nad  got  the  answer  from  Sir  Francis,  and  found 
himself  hardly  able  to  comprehend  his  own  position. 
Sir  Francis  represt-nted  himself  as  standing  in  the 
place  of  Amy's  fatlier.  He  could  not  give  his  con- 
sent to  his  ward's  enterinn;  into  any  such  engage- 
ment as  the  one  Dr.  Seeker  did  her  the  honor  to 
propose,  —  at  present.  He  considered  that  she 
was  very  young,  —  too  young,  indeed,  to  know  her 
own  mind.  He  rc>quired  that  she  should  see  a  little 
more  of  the  world  before  entering  into  one  of  those 
rash  compacts  which  young  pcoj)le  are  so  ready  to 
make  and  so  apt  to  regret.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
tyrannical ;  so  far  as  he  could  see  there  was  no  need 
for  any  violent  nipture  between  Ids  wanl  and  Dr. 
Seeker.     Such  things  were  always  remarked  upon 


and  |)roductive  of  mischievous  gossip.  He  thought 
it  better,  however,  that  they  should  not  meet  often 
just  at  jjresent ;  and  then  Sir  Francis  prosed  a  little 
and  finished  off,  leaving  the  doctor  in  a  hopeless 
maze  of  uncertainty  and  confusion.  It  Sv.vmed  to 
him  that  the  whole  thing  was  treated  in  the  slightest 
possible  way,  as  an  afiair  of  no  importance,  which 
was,  in  fact,  exactly  the  view  Sir  Francis  wished 
to  be  taken  of  it.  lie  did  not  wish  to  opjx)se  his 
ward  with  any  strength  of  entreaty  or  comman<l ; 
it  would,  he  thought,  be  both  troublesome  and  pro- 
ductive of  harm  instead  of  good  ;  and  as  he  meant 
to  remove  her  from  the  doctor's  neighborhood,  there 
was  no  need  absolutely  to  forbid  their  meeting  at 
present. 

But  tl  e  doctor  did  not  wait  to  be  forbidden  ;  he 
would  not  go  to  Dykeham  to  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  being  insulted  by  Lady  Crevillon  or  her  husband. 
His  resolution  might  have  failed  him  ;  the  fever  of 
indignation  and  pride  into  which  he  had  worked 
himself  might  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  keep 
him  away  when  he  heard  about  the  town  journey  ; 
but  before  he  did  hear  of  it  chance  favored  him. 
He  Baw  Amy  at  the  Dykeham  lodge  in  passing, 
and  then  all  his  anger,  and  pride,  and  self-torment 
fled  away,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  walking 
up  the  drive  with  her.  He  would  do  nothing  un- 
derhanded ;  if  he  met  her  and  spoke  to  her  they 
should  know  that  he  did  so ;  and  therefore  he 
meant  to  go  up  the  whole  length  of  the  drive,  into 
the  shrubbery,  and  before  the  windows,  in  order  that 
no  one  might  accuse  him  of  any  clandestine  deal-  * 
ing. 

"  And  so  Sir  Francis  did  n't  tell  you  ?  "  began 
Amy.  And  then  she  stopped  and  looked  at  the 
doctor,  with  the  dying  sunlight  on  his  face,  and  an 
instinctive  knowledge  that  she  was  going  to  give 
him  pain  made  her  ,put  up  her  left  hand  to  clasp  its 
fellow  round  his  arm. 

"  Did  n't  tell  me  what  ?  "  said  Carl. 
"  That  he  and  Lady  Crevillon  are  going  to  town, 
and—" 

"  You  are  going  with  them  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  No,"  said  Carl,  "  he  did  n't  tell  me  that." 
"  But  it  is  only  for  the  season." 
"  Oh  I "  ejaculated  the  doctor,   "  only  for  the 
season  1 " 

As  he  said  it  that  last  ray  of  sunlight  Icfl  the 
earth,  and  Carl's  face  grew  very  dark  as  he  looked 
on  straight  into  the  western  clouds. 

So  this  was  the  plan,  then.  They  meant  to  take 
her  away  into  tliat  unquiet  whirl  which  would  be 
so  bad  for  her ;  they  meant  to  make  her  forget  him 
if  they  could ;  perhaps  they  would  succeed ;  they 
meant  to  maiTv  her  to  some  more  desirable  catch  in 
the  matrimonial  market,  if  the  thing  were  possible. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  very  certain.  If  she  went  up 
to  town  and  lived  the  life  usually  lived  by  young 
ladies  in  their  first  season  it  would  kill  her. 

"  Amy,"  said  the  doctor,  "  are  they  mad  do  you 
suppose  ?  " 
"  Who  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer.  A  sullen  spirit  of  self-renun- 
ciation came  upon  liim.  He  would  give  her  up; 
he  would  go  to  Sir  Francis  then  and  relin(}uish  all 
claim,  —  as  if  he  had  any  claim  !  Well,  then,  he 
might  promise  never  to  see  her  again  if  they  would 
leave  her  in  peace. 

"  It  is  nothing  so  very  shocking,  Carl ;  and  it 
is  n't  my  fault,  xou  should  not  look  angry  about 
it." 
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"  Anjjry  !  "  repeated  Carl,  turning  tovranls  her. 
"  Perhaps  it  dties  look  like  anper,  too.  It  is  only 
hecause  I  find  it  so  terrible  to  think  of  losing  you, 
Amy.  It  is  l)ecaufe  I  know,  if  no  one  else  does, 
hdw  small  an  exertion  will  be  too  much  for  you ; 
and  I  know  also  something  of  a  young  lady's  life  in 
the  Ix)ndon  season." 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  all  that 
other  young  ladies  do." 

"  But  you  won't  like  being  left  behind." 

"I  shall  like  doing  what  I  know  would  please 
you.     I  sliiiU  take  care  of  mvself." 

But  that  was  not  all.  Tfiero  was  another  fear, 
perhaps  even  less  easy  to  lay  to  rest  than  that  one. 
AtU'r  all,  was  it  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should 
go  V  Had  Sir  Francis  anv  real,  vali<l  authority  to 
take  her  from  him  V  —  unless,  indeed,  it  had  been 
her  own  choice  to  go !  He  drew  back  his  arm 
sharply  as  the  thought  occurred  to  him.  He  want- 
ed to  ask  her  that  question,  hut  somehow  he  dreaded 
the  answer  too  nuich  to  ask  it. 

"  I  would  n't  go  if  I  could  help  it,"  said  Amy. 
"  But  Sir  Francis  has  been  very  kind,  Carl ;  arM  it 
is  better  to  give  way  in  a  small  matter  like  this, 
you  know." 

A  small  matter  I  It  is  probable  that  the  doctor 
thought  it  anything  but  a  small  matter. 

"  And  then,  if  you  would  but  be  happy  about  it, 
I  really  think  1  should  enjoy  it,  Carl.  In  six 
monUis'  time  I  shall  be  twenty-one,  and  my  own 
tnistress." 

As  though  she  had  read  a  certain  bitter  thought 
of  his,  some  vague  reflection  of  it  came  into  Amy's 
own  mind  as  they  walked  on  slowly  towards  the 
house.  "When  they  reached  the  shrubbery  gate, 
she  said,  all  at  once,  "  Carl,  what  is  it  you  are 
afrai«l  of?  " 

But  he  would  not  tell  her. 

Amv  leaned  against  the  gate  and  looked  at  him, 
possibly  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  thought 
she  had  detected. 

"  Say  good  by  to  me  here,  Carl.  If  we  go  into 
the  house,  tliere  will  be  Lady  Crevillon,  and  she 
will  watch  us.  We  shall  have  to  bow  to  each 
other  like  two  solemn  ghosts,  for  they  don't  believe 
that  I  mean  to  keep  my  word  to  you.     Grood  by." 

"  Good  by,  my  love,  —  mv  own  dear  love  I  " 

"  Listen,"  said  Amy ;  "  t  kiss  you  because  you 
are  a  coward.  I  know  what  it  is  you  are  afraid  of. 
People  say  a  man's  faith  is  n't  like  a  woman's,  and 
.1  begin  to  think  so  myself.  They  will  not  let  you 
bind  me  by  any  engagement.  But,  understand, 
Carl,  that  I  am  bound.  Until  you  yourself,  of  your 
own  fre«^  will,  give  me  back  my  promise  I  am 
yours.     Remember  that  1." 

They  passed  through  the  gate,  ai.a  came  sud- 
denly upon  Mrs.  Lescar,  walking  to  meet  them 
through  the  shrubs.  Amy  reprt^ssed  a  start  of  dis- 
may, repeated  "  Good  by,  Carl,"  and  ran  into  the 
house ;  and  the  doctor  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Les- 
car  in  some  confusion.  He  fancied  that  she  had 
heard  tliose  last  words.  He  thought,  too,  that  her 
passionless  f:ice  was  a  little  less  calm  than  usual. — 
a  little  touched  with  some  faint  reflection  of  an 
emotion  of  which  he  ha^l  hanlly  conceived  her  ca- 
pable. On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  passing  sympathy,  he  spoke. 

"  Mrs.  Lescar,  1  am  very  unhappy.  I  think  Sir 
Francis  scarcely  understands  how  very  much  his 
ward  stands  in  need  of  care,  —  how  very  fragile 
she  IS. 

Mrs.  Lescar  smiled  gravely. 


"  Lidy  Crevillon  will  sec  to  that,  I  think.  It  is 
scarcely  in  mv  father's  line." 

"  One  word  more,"  said  the  doctor,  stammering ; 
"  a  very  trreat  favor.  You  will  remain  here,  I  be- 
lieve. If  I  might  sometimes  be  pormitteil  to  call  — 
to  hear  —  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  my  hearing 
occasionally  through  you  —  " 

As  he  did  not  seem  to  know  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  say,  and  Mrs.  Lescar  did,  she  interrupted 
him  to  answer.  She  really  had  been  touched  for  a 
moment  by  Amy's  lx)ld  little  speech,  and  the  doctor 
was  quite  right.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  his 
calling  at  Dykeham  now  and  then  to  inquire  after 
an  old  patient.  It  might  even  be  productive  of  good. 
So  she  said,  "  Yes,  I  shall  remain  at  Dykeham  for 
the  present ;  Frank  will  be  left  at  home,  and  he  is 
a  great  charge.  Come  as  often  as  you  like,  Dr. 
Seeker." 

He  made  his  acknowledgments  and  went  away, 
Amy  watching  him  from  the  window  of  her  own 
room  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight.  Tlien  she  turned 
to  the  dressing-table,  began  to  collect  and  pick  up 
the  little  ornaments  and  trinkets,  and  suddenly 
dropped  them  all  again,  and  put  her  face  down  on 
the  table  with  a^reat  sob. 

"  O  Carl !  —  Carlo  mio  !  If  I  should  die  in  that 
great,  stupid  London,  and  never  see  him  again  ! 
Nobody  ever  loved  mo  before  that  I  remember ! 
Why  are  they  so  hard  upon  us?  What  does  it 
matter  to  them  ?  " 

Dr.  Seeker  walked  back  toward  the  town  leisure- 
ly, and  the  moon  got  brighter  and  brighter  above 
his  head.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  that  there  were 
no  clouds  over  her,  —  none  near  her.  Surely  he 
might  take  it  as  a  good  omen.  She  danced  in  a 
thousand  silver  ripples  upon  the  river,  and  lighted 
up  the  big  red  stones,  which  marked  the  ford,  a  good 
half-mile  from  the  bridge.  The  water  was  so  low 
that  he  could  see  the  stones,  like  a  path,  the  whole 
way  across. 

It  would  save  him  a  mile's  walk  round,  he  thought, 
and  he  went  over,  slipping  two  or  three  times,  and 
hearing  the  water  eop  out  of  his  boots  as  he  walked 
on  dry  land  again.  For  this,  or  any  other  physical  , 
discomfort,  he  did  not  at  that  moment  care.  He 
turned  his  face  towards  those  woods,  dark  in  the 
distance,  amongst  which  he  could  no  longer  see  the 
roof  that  covered  Amy.  But  the  moon  was  shining 
over  it,  and  him,  and  the  beautiful,  quiet  scene 
around  him.  The  light  of  her  promise  was  in  his 
heart ;  what  had  he  to  do  with  anything  but  hope 
and  loyal  trust? 


CHAPTER    IV. 
LADY  CREVII.LON'8   LETTER. 

The  young  May  moon  grew  old,  and  her  lustre 
faded,  and  Dr.  Seeker  began  to  wonder  why  it  was 
that  each  day's  work  seemed  to  take  the  heart  out 
of  him  in  a  wav  it  h.ad  never  been  used  to  do.  Mrs. 
Lescar  could  fiave  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Her  im- 
movable fa?e  chilled  him,  it  was  true,  and  her  wise, 
even  incontestable  remarks  and  speeches  ;  but  tlien 
that  must  have  been  his  own  fault.  She  always 
spoke  sensibly,  when  she  did  speak.  She  was 
friendly  towanis  him ;  as  friendly,  he  thoutiht,  as  it 
was  her  nature  to  be  towanis  any  one.  He  had  not 
tested  her  very  much,  nor  taken  too  frequent  ad- 
vantage of  her  general  invitation.  Whv  was  it 
that,  go  to  Dykeham  as  hopeful  as  ho  would,  he  al- 
ways left  it  with  a  sinking  heart  ?  —  as  though  he 
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ha<l  bt'en  in  the  presence  of  a  silent,  secret  protest 
ajrainst  liis  love  for  Amy  I  —  as  tliou^rh,  by  the 
working  of  some  subtle  influence,  he  would  have  to 
come  by  and  by  to  the  acknowledgment  that  he 
had  done  a  thing  unwise,  not  auite  right,  and  in- 
conse<iuent,  since  nothing  could  ever  come  of  it  1 
lie  could  not  tell  why  it  was. 

More  moons  passed  away,  and  the  6elds  were 
getting  yellow  for  the  harvest.  Through  the  hot 
sun  of  August  the  doctor  walked  one  day  across 
those  yellow  fields  to  the  Red  Ford,  and  thence  to 
Dykeham.  Mrs.  Lescar,  sitting  at  an  open  win- 
dow, saw  him  coming  up  the  drive  at  a  distance, 
and  the  wool-work  on  which  she  was  engaged 
dropped  for  a  single  idle  moment  on  her  lap.  How 
long  would  the  doctor  continue  to  come  to  her  for 
news  of  Amy  ? 

It  came  into  her  head  just  then  that  she  would 
show  him  a  letter  which  Lady  Crevillon  had  writ- 
ten to  her  two  or  three  days  ago.  She  was  no  mis- 
chief-maker ;  had  no  desire  to  hurt  any  one ;  in  her 
passionless  way,  she  felt  at  times  that  it  was  rather 
a  pity  the  young  doctor  had  allowed  himself  to  get 
into  this  troublesome  knot.  For  it  was  now,  and 
had  been  from  the  first,  her  opinion  that  nothing 
serious  could  ever  come  of  the  engagement.  She 
hardly  knew  why.  Perhaps^  as  people  so  often  do, 
she  put  together  her  friend's  circumstances  and  her 
own  feelings.  She  could  never  have  thought  of 
marrying  the  doctor.  As  to  loving  him,  that  was 
altogether  another  matter.  If  a  man  is  your  hus- 
band of  course  you  will  love  him,  —  so  Joanna 
held.  But  she,  if  she  had  been  about  to  marry, 
would  have  looked  out  tor  what  the  world  might 
look  upon  and  approve  of  as  a  good  match,  a 
proper,  perhaps  wealthy,  alliance.  So  Amy  should 
do,  of  course ;  and  so  she  would  find  out  for  her- 
self, after  seeing  a  little  of  life.  The  sooner  this 
foolish,  childish  arrangement  was  forgotten,  the 
better. 

"  Seeker 's  coming  !  "  said  Master  Frank,  put- 
tinz  his  head  into  the  room  with  noisy  abruptness. 

Mrs.  Lescar  disliked  a  noise,  but  she  also  dis- 
liked the  trouble  of  reproving  her  young  step- 
brother, who  generally  maintained  his  right  to  the 
last  word. 

"  Come  here,  Frank,  and  pick  up  my  wool-case. 
Tliank  vou.  What  makes  you  so  fond  of  Dr. 
Seeker  ?'" 

"  Because  he  's  no  end  of  a  sw —  No,  he  is  n't  a 
swell,  either.     Because  he 's  a  brick." 

"  But  you  know  that  those  words  are  vulgar,  and 
meaningless  too.  What  can  be  the  sense  of  call- 
ing a  man  a  brick  ?  Wait  a  bit,  I  have  n't  done 
with  you.  Dr.  Seeker  has  business  with  me,  and  I 
don't  wif^h  you  to  be  in  the  way.  You  had  better 
go  on  with  your  play  until  he  has  finished  what  he 
has  to  say  to  me,  then  you  can  come  in." 

The  young  gentleman  uttered  a  groan  of  strong 
disa|iproval,  kicked  over  a  footstool,  and  banged 
the  door  after  him. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  that  Mrs.  Lescar  was 
sitting  opposite  the  doctor,  workint;  away  as  busily 
as  if  her  daily  bread  had  dependecl  upon  that  mass 
of  beads  and  tent  stitch.  And  Dr.  Seeker  had  a  let- 
ter in  his  hand,  which,  however,  by  tliis  time  he  was 
only  pretending  to  read,  having  mastered  ita  con- 
tents some  time  since. 

"  A  little  gayety  seems  to  have  done  my  cousin  no 
hann,"  said  Joanna. 

Dr.  Seeker  would  have  felt  that  tJiere  was  qoict 
malice  in  the  speech,  if  his  faculties  had  been  awake 


to  take  it  in.  As  it  was,  he  felt  an  insane  desire  to 
fliug  that  one  word  back  to  her,  and  s-ay,  "  She  \a 
not  your  cousin ;  she  is  no  relation  to  yoi.." 

Afrs.  Lescar  looked  very  composed  and  quiet  — 
too  quiet  to  hurt  any  one  ;  but  a  wasp  is  quiet  while 
he  stings  you. 

It  was  the  doctor's  own  I'ault  that  he  had  read 
that  letter.  Joanne  simply  broke  off  in  her  an- 
swer to  his  inquiries,  and  said,  "Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  see  for  yourself  what  Lady  Crevillon 
says." 

What  he  had  seen  might  not,  at  another  time, 
have  taken  so  strong  an  effect  upon  him,  though  he 
could  hardly  have  disregarded  it  altogether ;  but 
now  it  fell  upon  that  confused  heap  of  queries  and 
doubts  which  Mrs.  Lescar  had  helped  to  pile  up  in 
his  mind ;  and  it  fell  also  upon  a  paragraph  which 
he  had  read  in  that  morning's  newspaper,  and  had 
called  "  Lies,  like  most  other  reports."  The  parar 
graph  ran  thus  :  — 

"  A  marriage  is  on  the  tapis  between  Lord  Fred- 
eril  Page  and  Miss  Crevillon,  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Crevillon,  and  ward  of  Sir  Francis  Cre- 
villon, of  Dykeham." 

And  in  Lady  Crevillon's  letter  he  read,  "  Lord 
Frederic  is  very  attentive,  and  I  am  quite  sure  Amy 
likes  him  in  her  heai't.  But  she  seems  anxious  and 
unhappy ;  and  unless  there  was  some  promise  un- 
generously extorted  from  her  before  she  left  home, 
which  she,  poor  child,  tliinks  it  would  be  dishonor- 
able to  break,  I  cannot  understand  her.  She  evi- 
dently liked  him  so  much  at  first,  and  now  she  is 
shy,  —  has  taken  to  blushing ;  and  once  after  he  had 
been  here  I  saw  her  crying." 

Dr.  Seeker  sat  for  some  time  very  quiet,  but  the 
movement  of  Mrs.  Lescar's  long  needle  and  the 
flying  about  of  a  piece  of  crimson  wool  tortured 
him.  He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  trying 
with  all  his  might  to  find  out  what  he  ought  to  do, 
and  do  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  resolve  to  do  it.  Lady 
Crevillon's  Avords  were  offensive  enough  ;  the  more 
so  becaus^^e  he  knew  now  tliat  report  had  not  lied 
when  it  called  Amy  an  heiress.  Everything  was 
against  him.  Mrs.  Lescar  knew  well  enough  what 
he  was  thinking  about,  but  she  had  no  intention  of 
arguing  the  matter  witli  him.  She  did  not  mean 
to  give  herself  any  trouble,  or  stir  in  the  affair  at 
all  vehemently,  if  he  asked  her  opinion  he  should 
have  it,  as  indeed  he  always  did  have  it. 

"  Freddy  Page,"  said  Mrs.  Lescar,  meditatively. 
"  Why,  he  was  a  little  boy  in  pinafores  when  I  first 
knew  him  1  To  be  sure  that  must  be  fifteen  years 
ago.  1  suppose  he  is  about  Amy's  age.  As  a  boy 
he  was  very  handsome ;  but  good-looking  boys 
don't  always  develop  into  handsome  men." 

All  tliis  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  doctor, 
fretting  liim  intolerably.  What  possible  interest 
did  she  suppose  he  would  take  in  hearing  about  the 
good  looks  of  Lord  Frederic  Page  ? 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Carl  at  last,  weakly  yield- 
ing to  his  pain,  perplexity,  and  bitter  longing  that 
some  one  should  throw  a  little  discredit  on  the 
statement,  —  "  do  you  think  it  is  true  that  —  that 
Amy  —  " 

lie  turned  back  witliout  finishing  tlie  speech  to 
his  Avalk  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Dr.  Seeker,"  said  Joanna,  "  believe  me  when  I 
say  I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

So  she  was.  The  calmest  hearts  dislike  to  wit- 
ness sufTering ;  and  suffering  was  so  very  palpable 
in  the  doctor's  tone  and  manner  that  she  could  not 
help  seeing  it. 
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"  Very  sorry,"  she  repeated.  "  But  I  always 
give  my  opinicm  fi-anklv  when  it  is  asked ;  and  I 
always  did  think  tliat  this  affair  was  untbrtunate ; 
never  likely  to  lead  to  anythintr  but  pain  tor  you, 
IKJssiltly  lor  Amy  also.  Opposition  was  a  thing  she 
would  not  tolerate;  the  very  thought  of  it  only 
made  lier  more  determined  and  rebellious.  But 
tlien  she  was  very  young,  and  had  been  so  long  an 
invalid,  that  very  great  allowance  must  be  made 
lor  her." 

The  doctor,  touched  by  the  unwonted  energy  of 
that  "  very  sorry,"  walked  up  to  her  and  said,  put- 
ting his  hands  together,  as  he  did  when  he  was 
agitated,  — 

"  'llien  you  think,  Mrs.  Lescar,  —  for  I  know  you 
beard  tliat  promise  of  Amy's, — you  think  1  ought 
to  release  her  from  it  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Joanna,  "  that  you  would  be  act- 
ing tlio  part  of  a  wise  and  generous  man  if  you  did 
so." 

Tlie  doctor  stood  to  all  appearance  calmly 
looking  down  upon  the  wool-work,  and  streaks  of 
crimson  and  gold  crossed  each  other  in  intricate 
confusion  before  his  eyes.  This  was  the  hard- 
est thinf]^  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  do  in 
his  whole  life.  He  was  not  yet  sure  that  he  could 
do  it. 

"If  it  is  for  her  happiness  — "  he  said.  And 
then  he  held  out  his  hand.  "  Good-by,  Mrs.  Les- 
car.    I  must  think  about  it." 

Joanna  looked  at  him  with  some  faint  stirring  of 
admiration,  as  she  had  looked  at  the  two  ladies  who 
took  the  double  ditch  at  Pecket's  withy-bed ;  a 
little  pity,  too,  she  felt,  but  no  remorse.  She  had 
only  acted  for  the  best,  and,  so  far  as  she  knew  it, 
had  told  the  truth. 

"  Would  you  like  this  ?  "  she  said,  offering  him 
the  letter.  "  Take  it  if  you  would.  It  may  be  a 
hell)  to  you  to  refer  to  it." 

The  doctor  took  it  without  a  word,  and  went 
away.  But  ho  did  not  go  home.  He  went  about 
the  whole  sultry  afternoon  amongst  the  poorest 
and  most  wretched  of  his  patients.  He  might  have 
had  some  dim  thought  of  selt-t«»aclung  in  this ;  of 
bringing  before  himself  misery  of  another  kind,  but 
so  far  as  appearance  went,  infinitely  greater  than 
his  own.  But  he  was  not  very  clear  in  his  own 
mind  what  he  did  it  for.  He  never  went  home  till 
the  moon  had  risen ;  another  moon ;  never  more 
the  same  radiant  queen  that  had  shone  for  him  on 
that  May  night  long  nast.  Well,  it  had  been  a 
mistake.  Better  far  tnat  it  had  been  discovered 
now  tlian  that  she  should  have  married  him  to  find 
it  out  afterwanls. 

And  then  he  went  in  to  write  his  letter,  —  a  letter 
so  sorrowful  and  tender,  in  spite  of  all  his  honest  ef- 
forts to  make  it  exactly  what  it  should  be,  and  no 
more ;  —  a  full   and  unreserved  release  from  that 

{)romise  by  which  she  held  herself  bound,  and  which 
>e  feared  had  been  a  grave  error ;  —  that  the  an- 
swer for  which  he  watched  daily  struck  him  when 
it  came,  like  a  blow  uixm  a  broken  limb.  There 
were  in  Amy's  envelojM;  two  words  only  in  answer 
to  the  letter  which  had  cost  him  so  much.  Tli?y 
were,  "  Very  well  I  "  written  seemingly  in  careless 
haste ;  the  "  V  "  blotted  and  repeated  in  inverse  on 
the  fold  of  the  paper.  They  coiild  have  cost  her 
scarcely  a  moment,  or  a  moment's  thought,  he  said 
m  his  bitterness.  No  hesitation  ;  not  a  single  back- 
ward look  of  remorse  for  what  he  must  suffer.  Well, 
whatever  that  might  be,  he  was  glad  that  she  should 
be  unhurt.     And  thus  they  parted. 
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Dr.  Seeker  was  right,  inasmuch  as  her  two  words 
of  answer  had  cost  Amy  no  deliberation.  How  could 
she  deliberate  ?  He  made  no  charge  against  her, 
or  himself.  He  simply  absolved  her  from  her  word 
to  him.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was  but  one 
thing  to  be  done,  and  she  did  it. 

Lady  Crevillon  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  from 
Amy  ;  knew  nothing  of  it  in  fact  until  she  heard 
from  Joanna ;  consequently  she  did  not  understand 
the  sudden  change  of  manner  which  was  apparent 
in  Amy  just  at  this  time.  On  the  morning  of  the 
arrival  of  Carl's  letter  Amy,  having  sealed  her  own 
reply  to  it,  turned  to  her  ladyship  and  said,  — 

"  I  should  like  to  change  my  mind  and  go  with 
you  to-night,  if  I  may." 

Lady  Crevillon  made  a  slight  gesture  of  astonish- 
ment before  she  answered,  — 

"  Come  by  all  means.  But  I  thought  you  said 
that  one  hearing  of  Faust  was  enough  ?  " 

Amy  could  not  explain,  "  I  refused  for  Carl's 
sake,  and  because  I  knew  Lord  Frederic  would  be 
there  and  would  join  us."  She  said  nothing,  there- 
fore, allowing  Lady  Crevillon  to  think  what  she 
liked.  It  was  quite  true  that  she  herself  did  not 
care  al)out  hearing  Faust  again.  It  must  be  rec- 
ollected that  this  was  her  first  season  in  town,  and 
she  had  certain  angles  of  simplicity  and  prejudice 
which  were  yet  to  be  worn  smooth.  The  dying 
scene  frightened  her.  It  seemed  a  terrible  thing  to 
see  so  many  figures  sink  on  their  knees  in  the  pr^^s- 
ence  of  a  death  which  was  only  mimicry.  Tae 
contrivance  for  taking  poor  Gretchen's  soul  to 
heaven  appeared  to  her  so  palpably  clumsy  that  it 
gave  her  a  feelingof  relief  atler  the  awful  reality  of 
the  former  scene ;  but  she  did  not  care  to  go  through 
it  all  a  second  time.  Altogether  she  had  not 
thought  it  would  be  giving  up  much  to  spend  one 
evenmg  at  home  and  alone.  But  now  all  that  was 
changed. 

Carl  himself,  if  he  had  seen  her,  would  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  find  the  source  of  that  wonderful  bril- 
liancy which  rose  to  her  eyes,  the  canninc  that 
tinted  her  lips,  and  the  atmosphere  of  strong  excite- 
ment that  surrounded  her.  He  might  have  liked  to 
sit  in  the  stalls  and  watch  her  furtively  ;  he  might 
have  looked  on  and  dreamed  himself  back  into  the 
enchanted  palace  until  the  advent  of  another  figure, 
dark-robed,  sinister, — the  figure  of  Lord  Frederic 
Page,  which  placed  itself  beside  Lady  Crevillon. 
Then  he  would  have  turned  away.  lie  could  not 
have  remained  to  see  another  man  devote  himself 
to  the  goddess  who  had  once  trodden  the  floor  of 
his  own  airy  castle. 

When  Amy  went  home  that  night  she  did  what 
was  still  more  astonishing  to  Lady  Crevillon,  unless 
indeed,  her  ladyship  reflected.  Lord  Frederic  was 
in  reality  effacing  all  traces  of  that  unhappy  Red- 
ford  entantrlement. 

"  Lady  Crevillon,"  said  Amy,  "  you  remember 
the  proposal  you  and  Sir  Francis  were  good  enough 
to  make  this  morning,  and  to  which  I  objected  ?  '' 

"  Pro]>osal  I     What,  about  taking  you  —  " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Amy.  "  I  have  no  lonjjer 
anv  objection  ;  indeed,  I  should  like  it  very  mneh." 

Lady  Crevillon  did  not  this  time  make  any  re- 
mark, as  she  had  done  about  Faust.  She  was 
very  well  contented,  though  she  could  not  help  re- 
membering together  with  the  morning's  proposal 
Amy's  very  decide  "  No.    I  want  to  go  back  to 
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Dykeham,"  and  wondering  a  little  at  the  change. 
Biit  of  coum'  it  was  all  tor  the  best.  Her  ladyship 
knew  that  Joanna  would  take  care  of  Frank ;  she 
could  trust  her  stop-daughter  so  far,  since  if  Joanna 
cared  for  any  one  in  the  world  it  was  Frank.  Yes, 
of  course  it  was  for  the  best.  The  longer  they 
could  keep  Amy  away  from  that  Redford  man  the 
better. 

And  the  unhappy  doctor  went  about  his  work  as 
usual,  and  did  his  best  to  bear  his  sorrow  like  a 
brave  man,  stopping  every  now  and  then  in  the 
midst  of  other  thoughts  to  think  about  her ;  stop- 
ping in  liis  coimtry  walks  to  lean  over  stiles  and 
watch,  first  the  green  hay  fly  about  from  the  pon- 
derous, many-spiked  machines  of  blue  and  red ; 
after  tliat  the  com  as  it  lell  down  before  the  scythes 
and  sickles  of  the  reapers ;  and  finally  the  motley 
tlu-ong  of  gleaners,  legal  and  illegal,  who  rushed  in 
to  quan-el  over  the  fragments  of  the  spoil,  and  to 
announce  that  harvest  was  over.  I)r.  Seeker 
moved  amongst  these,  an  absent  spectator ;  hear- 
ing the  sounds  of  them  dully,  as  one  hears  the  ac- 
companiment to  an  air.  He  was  far  away  in  the 
big  city  of  cities.  He  was  in  a  mighty  region  of 
the  mighty  west.  He  was  here  and  there  in  the 
flash  of  a  polished  scythe  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
busy  tinkle  of  the  whetsone  was  to  him  the  far-off 
music  of  trained  bands.  He  saw  the  Serpentine 
where  other  eyes  looked  down  upon  the  pleasant 
Dyke.  The  gate  on  which  he  leaned  became  to 
him  the  railing  of  Rotten  l^w.  And  as  he  looked 
upon  the  riders  he  saw,  —  who  was  that  fairest 
amongst  the  fair  equestrians,  and  who  was  her  es- 
cort ?  Not  Sir  Francis,  but  the  other  one,  the  boy 
on  the  other  side  ?  Intuitively  he  sketf;hed  the 
portrait  of  the  young  noble.  Tlie  dainty,  town- 
bred  pallor,  the  light,  downy  mustaches  and  whisk- 
erless  young  cheeks ;  the  splendid  riding  equip- 
ment, and  the  glossy  horse  with  a  neck  like  Diana's 
bow. 

How  could  he,  Carl  Seeker,  ever  have  thought 
to  keep  to  liimself  a  pearl  so  rare  as  that  one  lost 
to  him  now  ? 

When  the  harvest  was  over  there  was  a  thanks- 
giving service,  and  a  great  day  of  festivity  and  re- 
joicing in  Redford.  Tlie  doctor  had  not  meant  to 
be  present  amongst  the  merry-makers ;  he  was  not 
in  a  state  of  mind  lor  the  sort  of  thing.  He  thought 
he  should  do  better  by  going  to  visit  those  whom 
feebleness  or  infirmity  would  keep  at  home.  His 
patients  said  of  him  that  his  manner  was  gentler 
and  kinder  than  it  had  ever  been ;  as  perhaps  it 
was.  But  when  in  passing  homewards  he  saw  the 
big  tent  and  the  flags  flying  above  it.  Dr.  Seeker 
stopped,  as  he  used  to  stop  and  watch  the  reapers, 
to  look  over  the  hedge  into  the  field.  He  saw  men 
and  women  who  had  feasted  and  were  merry ;  he 
saw  big  boys  and  little  boys  tumbling  over  each 
other  for  the  very  glee  and  abandon  of  the  thing, 
to  the  music  of  the  "  Dixie's  Land  Polka,"  the  most 
popular  melody  which  the  Redford  band  had  on  its 
list.  The  doctor  saw  also  a  group  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  standing  in  tlie  entrance  to  the  tent,  and 
while  he  was  looking  on,  Airs.  Lescar  and  Frank 
left  tlic  group  and  moved  a  little  farther  up  the 
field.  Carl  had  not  troubled  Mrs.  Lescar  much  of 
late ;  he  had  rather  held  aloof  from  any  meeting 
with  her.  Tlirough  her  the  stab  had  t;ome ;  and 
however  little  fhe  had  been  to  blame,  tlie  sight  of 
her  was  not  pleasant  to  his  eyes.  But  now  it  came 
into  luH  mina  that  September  was  nearly  over,  and 
the  Dykcliam  family  would   probably  be   coming 


back  soon.  It  was  nothing  to  him,  of  course,  but 
still  he  tliought  he  should  like  to  know ;  so  he  went 
into  the  field  and  joined  the  two  as  they  stood  near 
the  impromptu  orchestra. 

"  They  all  saem  very  happy,  don't  they  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Lescar.  "  I  have  been  heli)ing  to  supply  these 
people  with  tea,  Dr.  Seeker.  I  wonder  what  you, 
as  a  medical  man,  wovdd  have  thought  of  the  quan- 
tity of  that  fluid  and  of  ponderous  plum-cake  which 
a  single  individual  can  make  away  with." 

"  Poor  things  I  "  said  the  doctor.  "  They  don't 
get  it  very  often,  some  of  them." 

"  No  ?  A  veiy  good  thing  lor  thom,  too,  I  should 
say." 

The  doctor  refrained  from  asking  any  question. 
He  was  certain  that  Joanna  knew  what  he  had 
joined  her  for,  and  he  would  not  give  her  the  tri- 
umph of  seeing  his  impatience. 

'*  I  suppose  you  won't  stay  here  long,"  he  said. 
"  The  days  begin  to  close  in  early." 

"  No,  wc  shall  be  going  directly.  You  never 
come  to  Dykeham  now,  Dr.  Seeker.  Too  busy,  I 
suppose  ?  I  heard  from  Lady  Crevillon  this  morn- 
ing. They  ai-e  —  Frank,  Frank,  how  very  rude ! 
Let  me  beg  —  " 

"  Never  mind  him,"  interrupted  the  doctor. 
"  Frank  and  I  are  old  fl'iends.  They  are  coming 
home,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  No.  Going  down  the  Rhine.  Probably  thence 
to  Rome,  but  the  route  seems  uncertain." 

The  doctor  would  have  liked  to  go  away  then ; 
but  he  felt  Joanna's  eye  upon  him,  calmly  curious, 
as  though  she  wondered,  just  as  a  matter  of  curios- 
ity, how  this  news  affected  him. 

"  I  hope  —  that  they  are  all  well,"  said  Carl. 

"  Quite  well,  I  believe,  thank  you.  Lady  Cre- 
villon says  my  cousin  is  anticipating  the  journey 
with  great  delight.  But  that  is  natural ;  she  has 
never  been  able  to  travel  much  before.  I  believe 
Lord  Frederic  Page  and  his  sister  are  about  to 
take  a  similar  tour." 

In  all  this  Carl  felt,  with  a  sting  of  exasperated 
rebellion,  that  there  was  cruelty,  —  cold  and  tran- 
quil cruelty.  He  could  forgive  her  for  playing 
with  him  a  little  at  first.  People  do  that  sometimes 
to  increase  their  own  importance  as  the  holders  of 
valuable  information ;  but  she  need  not  have  told 
him  about  Amy's  delight.  "Why  did  she  do  it? 
Was  it  experimental,  or  lor  the  mere  pleasm*  of 
using  her  |x)wer  to  torment  ? 

He  said  something  about  its  getting  late,  and  took 
off  his  hat  to  her,  eschewing  the  customary  hand- 
shake. Joanna's  hand  was  cold,  like  herself.  He 
could  feel  it  through  her  glove ;  passionless,  limp, 
incapable  of  giving  a  strong,  healthy  grasp. 

He  was  not  to  get  away  thus,  however.  He  had 
foj^otten  Master  Frank's  efforts  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  young  gentleman  was  at  his  elbow 
before  he  got  to  the  gate  of  the  field. 

"  I  say,  why  would  n't  you  listen  to  me  just  now  ? 
Can  vou  row,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Itow  ! "  repeated  Carl,  helplessly.  "  Row 
what  ?  " 

"  A  boat,  to  be  sure.  I  *m  going  to  have  one. 
Pecket,  the  basket-maker,  has  got  one,  and  it  only 
wants  painting  up.  It 's  to  be  painted  green,  and 
it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money  ;  but  it 's  to  be  a  regular 
little  climjcr.  I  shall  keep  it  under  the  willows  in 
Davis's  liole ;  but  mind,  you  are  not  to  tell." 

To  the  doctor's  mind,  distracted  with  other 
thoughts,  the  boy's  speech  was  very  hazy ;  but  he 
heard  something  about  a  boat,  and  Davis's  Hole, 
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and  tried  to  hubduo  his  own  impationcc,  and  hu- 
mor the  lad's  enthusiasm  for  the  now  toy,  as  he  gen- 
erally <lid. 

"  It.  's  to  be  a  yacht  complete,  oh  ?  Sail.i  and 
ri^iajinjj,  of  course,  and  a  crtiw  from  Lilliput.  Weil, 
I  '11  come  and  see  you  sail  it  some  day ;  bnt  mind, 
Frank,  don't  you  go  too  near  Davis's  Hole.  Re- 
mumbiT  what  it  was  namod  from.  Keep  to  the 
ponds  in  the  jmrk." 

The  doctor  did  not  feo  the  look  of  amazement 
and  contempt  with  which  Frank  received  his  ad- 
vice, nor  hear  the  tone  in  which  the  boy  repeated 
to  hiinsoltl  "  Sec  me  sail  it !  Keep  to  the  ponds  in 
the  nark,  indtnid  I  "  lie  was  too  much  occupied  to 
think  anythin<T  more  just  then  of  Frank  or  his 
amusements.  "  Amy  was  anticipatinor  her  journey 
with  much  delij^ht "  ;  and  Lord  Frederic  would  be 
with  her. 

Well,  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  himself  hafl  done 
rifiht;  nay,  it  was  just  possible  that  Mrs.  Lcscar 
had  been  actuated  by  a  kindly  motive  in  telling  him 
all  this,  and  he  had  wronged  her.  She  might  have 
wished  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  pro- 
ceeding. Yes,  of  course  he  had  done  right ;  and 
now  it  was  all  over,  and  ho  could  never  hope  to 
see  Amy  again,  unless,  indeed,  he  saw  her  as  the 
wife  of  Lord  Frederic  Page.  He  hoped  he  never 
might  do  that.  lie  said  words  which  were  not  gen- 
tle at  all  respecting  Lord  Frederic,  in  which  he  was 
unju.st,  since  Lord  Frederic  had  never  injured  him 
knowingly  in  any  way ;  but  people  in  the  doctor's 

[)re8cnt  circumstances  arc  not  always  just.  He 
ooked  up  at  the  blank  windows  of  his  house  with  a 
dull  impatience.  If  there  had  only  been  some  stir- 
ring time  before  him,  some  great  rush  of  work  or 
excitement!  But  to  go  on  in  the  same  mill-horse 
round  of  visits ;  to  bear  patiently  with  the  garrulous 
list  of  now  diseases,  or  new  symptoms  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac up  at  Redford  Grange,  who  expected  to 
see  liim  daily,  and  to  have  a  daily  change  of  treat- 
ment; to  listen  to  and  answer  the  well-known 
phrases  of  his  richer  patients;  and  then  the  never- 
failing,  "Ah,  thin,  doctor,  sure  it's  the  drink  'tices 
him ;  if  it  was  n't  for  tliat  he  'd  be  as  good  to  us  as 
gold,"  of  the  Irish  quarter.  And  all  this  with  the 
consciousness  sore  about  his  heart  that  the  one  star 
which  had  filled  his  path  with  tender  light  was  gone 
from  tlie  sky,  to  shine  no  more  for  him  forever. 


CHAPTER     VI. 
DROWNED    IN   THE   BAY   OP   NAPLES. 

Dr.  Seeker  was  walking  down  the  drive  from 
Dykeham,  and  the  purple  shadows  of  an  October 
sunset  fell  across  the  road  before  him,  but  he  never 
noticed  them.  lie  was  tliinking  about  the  sentence 
with  which  Mrs.  Lescar  had  greeted  him,  herself 
unmoved,  yet  uttering  the  words  with  a  certain 
rhythm  of  the  solemn  dignity  which  always  hangs 
about  such  tidings. 

"  A  very  shockinj  thin<r  has  happened.  Dr.  Seek- 
er. Ijonl  Frederic  Page  is  dead ;  drowned  in  the 
Bav  of  Naples." 

WhaUiver  more  she  had  said,  or  he  had  answered, 
the  doctor  scarcely  knew.  He  was  only  anxious  to 
get  away  from  the  presence  of  the  woman  who  spoke 
so  quietly  of  an  event  which  filled  him  at  once  with 
a  strange  terror.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  words  ; 
they  came  ba<'k  like  an  echo  from  the  dumb  lips  of 
nictun's  on  the  walls ;  they  refR'ated  tliemselves  to 
Iiis  footsteps  when  he  walked  away  from  the  house ; 


they  sounded  in  the  cawing  of  homeward-wheeling 
rooks  above  him,  — "  Drowned  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples ! " 

I  le  might  have  heard,  if  he  would,  a  boy's  voice 
calling  to  him ;  or  he  might  have  seen  a  dark  boy- 
ish fi<jrure  running  in  the  direction  of  the  lotlge  to 
meet  him  there.  But  the  doctor  saw  nothing  but 
the  sunlight  flashiu'x  along  a  blue  bay,  and  the  ri[)- 
ple  of  cool  waters  that  lapped  the  shorts,  and  whis- 
pered to  it  of  the  prey  borne  from  its  Iwsom  too  lat«. 
lie  was  thinking  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  be  cut 
off  suddenly,  without  a  shatlow  of  warning  out  of  the 
very  midst  of  all  the  sunny  joys  that  cluster  round 
a  smooth  young  lite  and  make  it  dear.  No  spark 
of  hope  rose  on  the  sadness  of  the  doctor's  picture. 
If  such  a  sparkle  had  risen  he  would  have  hated 
himself,  and  fought  it  back,  but  none  such  did  rise. 
Tlie  thing  was  too  sudden,  too  terrible.  Individual 
hoi>e8  and  possibilities  were  swallowed  in  the  aw- 
ful ness  of  tnis  one  stroke  wliich  had  cut  down  a 
man  in  his  prime  from  off  the  golden  earth.  Of  all 
the  merry  party  that  were  with  the  drowned  man  — 
young  and  hearty  like  liimself — not  one  had  \>eT- 
ished.  All  were  picked  up  and  brought  to  conscious- 
ness again  save  this  one.  For  him  there  was  no 
more  any  throb  to  come  into  the  still  heart ;  no 
more  any  word  of  love  or  joy  or  pain  to  issue  from 
the  silent  lips.  And  there  was  a  widowed  mother 
to  mourn  for  him,  and  brothers  older  and  younger 
than  himself,  and  a  sister.  But  it  was  of  none  of 
these  that  Carl  Seeker  thought  when  his  imagina- 
tion travelled  from  this  individual  unit  of  the  human 
mass  fighting  vainly  with  the  waters  of  death  to 
tliose  left;  behind. 

It  was  of  Amy  that  he  thought,  —  Amy,  whom  he 
had  taught  himself  to  associate  constantly  with  the 
dead  man.  It  was  for  her  that  his  heart  ached  ; 
for  her  he  was  sorry,  —  sorry  with  an  intensity  of 
pity  which  had  nothing  in  it,  as  he  fancied,  of  the 
old"  love.  In  the  presence  of  death  that  must  be 
still  and  dead  too.  Another  love  had  lived  for  her ; 
had  been  to  her  perhaps  what  she  once  was  to  him. 
The  doctor's  heart  was  very  sad  for  her ;  it  went 
out  to  her  with  that  puzzled,  painful  incertitude 
which  longs  to  comfort,  but  can  find  no  way.  He 
could  not  comfort  her  ;  no  one  living  could.  Into 
the  space,  brief,  but  to  him  a  measureless  gulf, 
which  separated  them  had  been  crowded  for  her,  as 
for  himself,  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  a  life.  Where 
was  she  now  ?  Whose  lips  would  comfort  her  for 
those  which  never  were  to  speak  to  her  again  V 

Time,  or  rather  thought,  wliich  acknowledges  no 
time  nor  space,  had  fled  very  fast  with  him  since  ho 
heard  those  tidings.  A  shadowy  notion  came  to 
him  of  having  heard  them  before,  long  ago,  or  some- 
thing like  them,  or  of  having  dreamed  them.  Was 
there  anything  of  the  dreamer  about  him  now,  and 
should  he  wake  up  |)resently  to  find  it  all  false  ? 

He  struck  his  cane  upon  the  gravel  sharply,  and 
walked  on.  Outside  the  lodgc-gatc  the  figure  which 
had  been  ninning  to  meet  him  stood,  flinging  stones 
in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

'Hie  diK'tor  looked  at  Frank  Crevillon  doubtftilly, 
as  though  he,  too,  might  have  sprung  from  the  misty 
land  of  l>rain-create<l  ghost,  and  was  h  irdly  to  be 
sjtoken  to;  but  Frank  jerked  away  his  last  pebble, 
and  turne<l  nuind. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,  doctor.  Nobodv  will  tell 
unless  it  is  you,  and  I  wanted  to  reminil  you  that 
you  must  n't.  I  mean  alx)ut  my  b.>a*.  You  see 
they  are  coming  home,  and  tliey  would  be  worse 
now  than  ever,  because  —  " 
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Of  the  whole  sentence  Dr.  Seeker  seized  only  that 
one  salient  point,  tliat  one  brief  phrase  which  sent 
the  rest  into  the  background  of  total  obscurity. 
Mrs.  Lescar  had  told  him  uothinor  of  that,  and  he 
hail  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  cat 
short  his  speech  with  an  abrupt  sharpness  for  which 
Frank  was  not  prepared." 

"  Cominjf  home  !  "  repeated  Carl.  "  Never  mind 
your  playthings  now ;  who  are  coming  ?  " 

"  Papa  and  mamma,  to  be  sure,  and  Amy  and 
then  —  " 

"  O  Frank  !  "  ejaculated  the  doctor,  in  a  strange 
hoarse  voice,  "  be  a  good  boy  to  her — to  them. 
Be  very  gentle  and  good  to  them,  licmember  they 
have  had  a  terrilile  shock." 

And  Carl  walked  away  rapidly,  leaving  the  boy 
to  stand  in  the  road  and  stare  after  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  helpless  bewilderment. 

"  Who  has  had  a  terrible  shack  ?  "  he  grumbled. 
"  What  shock  ?  What  makes  him,  of  all  people,  so 
cranky  with  a  fellow  ?  I  wonder  does  he  take  my 
boat  for  a  j)laything,  really  V  W'ell,  I  don't  think 
he  '11  blab  ;  he  's  not  the  sort." 


CHAPTER   VII. 
IN   THE   PLEASANT   DYKE. 

A  November  day,  but  still  sunny  and  genial.  Dr. 
Seeker  passed  up  tlie  side  of  the  dyke  towards  the 
Red  Ford,  from  whence,  in  this  autumn  barrenness 
of  foliage,  Dykeham  would  be  plainly  visible.  He 
scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  ask  himself  why  that 
path  was  chosen.  She  was  at  home  again  ;  but  then 
she  was  nothing  to  him,  so  it  could  not  be  that.  The 
old  places  might  know  her  again,  but  he  never  saw 
her.  She  was  ill.  From  day  to  day  he  saw  the 
carriage  of  Dr.  (iuise  turn  in  at  the  drive  gate,  and 
knew  that  the  old  man  was  going  to  see  Amy.  Was 
it  grief,  he  wondered,  or  the  sudden  shock,  or  had 
she  in  reality  overtasked  herself,  as  he  once  feared 
she  would  do  ? 

There  was  no  knowing  this ;  no  knowing  what 
Dr.  Guise  thought  in  the  impenetralia  of  his  own 
mind,  about  the  case  over  which  he  shook  his  head 
and  mumbled  predications  which  might  mean 
something  or  nothing.  Carl  did  not  care  to  make 
too  many  inquiries  of  Dr.  Guise.  The  old  man 
and  the  young  one  were  not  antagonistic ;  but  they 
differed,  as  youth  and  age  will.  Especially  in  this 
case  Carl's  lips  were  sealed.  He  wondered,  as  he 
walked  on,  switching  the  bushes  with  his  stick,  what 
sort  of  treatment  Dr.  Guise  affected,  and  whether 
it  was  of  any  use.  He  did  not  wish  that  he  himself 
had  been  called  in.  The  thing  would  have  been 
too  painful,  too  impossible.  Not  that  he  could  not 
be  perfectly  calm  about  Amy,  thinking  of  her  sorrow 
witii  a  bi-other's  pity ;  but  then  he  did  not  want  to 
Ikj  brought  into  closer  contact  with  her.  In  that, 
Sir  Francis  had  been  wise.  But  he  could  not  help 
speculating  about  her.  Would  she  wear  mourning  ? 
The  doctor  was  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  propriety  or  i-npropriety  of  such  a  course, 
but  somehow  he  thought  she  wcjuld  wear  it.  There 
went  the  carriage,  with  those  black  horses  wliich 
were  the  special  pets  of  Dr.  Guise,  up  under  tlie 
beeches  amongst  which  he  had  watched  tlie  lights 
of  other  carriages  gleaming  fitfully  on  a  March 
night  which  he  remembered.  Would  it  have  been 
Ijctter  for  him  if  he  had  turned  back  that  night  ? 
if  he  had  written  to  Sir  Francis  and  got,  as  he 
prjbably  would  have  done  then,  while  the  baronet 


was  unprepared,  a  decisive  answer?  Better  il"  he 
hcvd  acquiesced  in  that  answer,  and  seen  Amy  no 
more  ?  He  thought  not ;  and  the  question  was 
idle.  He  had  gone  on  ;  he  had  seen  Am"  j  he  had 
had  at  least  a  share  of  life's  sweetest  moments ;  and  to 
lose  the  memory  of  them  would  be  to  make  the  past 
a  blank  as  well  as  the  futm-e.  And  it  was  all  over, 
now,  —  all  over  now  and  forever ;  and  be  could  see, 
he  thought,  that  it  was  better  it  should  be  so. 

In  a  moment  of  time,  quicker  than  any  pen  could 
write  the  words,  or  any  tongue  speak  them  the  full 
consciousness  and  details  of  a  sudden  terrible  emer- 
gency came  upon  the  doctor  as  he  passed  from  be- 
liind  the  shadow  of  a  giant  thorn  into  view  of  the 
river  again.  A  single  sharj)  cry,  a  sullen  splash 
in  the  water,  laid  belbre  him  in  a  moment  his  posi- 
tion, and  he  knew  that  Frank  Crevillon's  boat  was 
indeed  no  plaything,  but  a  light  and  well-built  crafi 
whiiih  danced  a  dance  of  mocking  triumph  on  the 
water,  and  dipped  her  prow  into  the  mimic  waves, 
as  Uiough  in  light  laughter  at  the  would-be  mas- 
ter she  had  ilung  overboard. 

"  Drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Naples !  "  came  like  a 
flash  of  light  across  the  doctor's  eyes  in  that  moment. 
Was  it  to  be  the  same  tale  over  again?  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  save  the  drowning.  It  may  read  easy 
in  books,  or  to  the  unpractised  heroes  who  never 
tried  to  swim.  But  the  swimmer  knows  how  hard 
a  thing  it  is ;  knows,  as  he  takes  his  sprinz,  that 
the  chance  in  his  favor  is  only  the  horsehau*  hold- 
ing up  the  sword.  And  Dr.  Seeker  was  a  swim- 
mer ;  and  life  is  dear  to  us  all.  Here,  before  him- 
self, lay  that  sudden  death  which  had  seemed  to 
him  so  terrible ;  a  sudden,  swift  whirl  into  eternity, 
with  no  space  lor  summing  up  his  own  shoit-comings 
and  seeking  mercy ;  no  time  to  do  better,  or  try  to 
do  better.  And  in  that  second  which  sufliced  for 
him  to  throw  off  his  coat,  a  thousand  thoughts  danced 
through  his  brain,  oi'life  and  death,  ot  hope  and  de- 
spair ;  of  Amy.  Would  she  know,  if  he  died,  how  he 
died  ?  Would  she  know  that  these,  his  last  tlioughts, 
were  full  ot  her  ?  Would  she  know  how  suddenly 
the  old  tenderness  came  rushing  in  upon  him  in  a 
great  flood  ;  and  he  read  in  that  moment  that  he  had 
not  given  her  up,  —  that  she  was  liis  one  love  still, 
now  as  ever,  and  forever  ? 

A  confusion  of  interlacing  branches  overhead, 
the  light  motion  of  the  little  boat  on  the  ripples,  and 
then  the  waters  of  the  Dyke  surging  into  his  own 
ears,  Frank's  coat  within  his  grasp,  and  a  brief 
hard  battle  for  life  1 


CHAPTER   Till. 
"ABE  YOU  SORRY?" 

No  spray  moved  in  the  rugged  black  branches 
outside ;  no  robin  jx'rched  amongst  them  to  sing  his 
good-night  song,  and  bid  her  cheer  up  this  dull  No- 
vember night.  It  was  growing  dusk.  A  servant 
came  in  to  draw  the  curtains  and  light  the  candles 
in  the  big  centre  chandelier.  Amy  turned  from  the 
window  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down.  A  strange  pre- 
sentiment oppressed  her  of  something  unusual  going 
on  in  the  house.  There  had  been  a  sudden  confu- 
sion, a  hasty  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and 
voices  raised  above  their  wonted  pitch ;  but  she  had 
been  ill,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  the  drawing-room, 
whence  she  did  not  dare  to  issue  that  she  might  see 
for  herself  what  was  wrong  —  if,  indeed,  anything 
were  wrong.  She  looked  at  the  servant's  face,  with 
tlie  idea  of  asking  some  question  ;  but  the  face  was 
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dull  and  oxpres?ionlcss,  only  al)Mjrl)ed  in  the  light- 
ing of  those  candles,  so  she  <jave  it  up. 

When  fihe  was  alone  a;rain,  she  looked  into  the 
fire  and  thou;):ht.  She  had  been  thinking  all  day  ; 
not  b«'cau«o  her  thonjrhts  were  pleasant  to  her,  bat 
becao^e  they  would  not  let  her  alone.  Was  she 
pettinj*  well  ?  She  hardly  knew.  She  was  not  very 
sure  tliat  she  wanted  to  get  well.  Nobody  cared 
whether  she  did  or  not.  Of  course  it  was  very 
wrong,  and  morbid,  and  foolish  to  think  suen 
thoughts,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  help  tliink- 
ing  them.  When  Dr.  Guise  looked  at  her  through 
his  RjHjctacles,  and  pronounced  that  his  prescriptions 
had  done  her  "ood,  she  laughed,  but  the  kind  old 
doctor  did  not  Know  why.  lie  would  say,  "  That 's 
right :  laugh  as  much  as  you  like  ;  it 's  better  than 
phvsic." 

But  the  fact  wa<?,  that  when  Joanna  as  regularly 
as  a  certain  hour  came  round,  poured  out  a  glass  of 
nectar  for  Amy,  and  brought  it  to  her,  Amy  would 
look  at  it  and  through  it,  as  a  counoiefseur  does  at 
wine,  and  then  she  would  wait  until  Joanna's  back 
was  turned,  and  wickedly  throw  it  away.  No,  Dr. 
Guise  never  did  her  any  good  before,  and  she 
would  not  take  his  messes  now.  If  Sir  Francis  in- 
sisted on  his  coming  to  see  her,  why  of  course  he 
must  come.  She  could  not  help  tliat.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Guise  was  right  enough  when  he  pronounced  her 
malady  nothing  but  nervous  dt'pression,  and  recom- 
mended change  and  individual  exertion.  Well,  she 
had  had  change  enough ;  Dykeham  was  a  change 
now,  and  she  preferred  to  remain  there.  As  tor 
exertion,  there  was  nothing,  so  far  as  she  could  see, 
worth  exerting  herself  about. 

While  she  sat  by  the  fire,  wondering  what  she 
could  find  to  do  besides  read  and  think,  Joanna 
came  in.  Amy  just  glanced  at  her,  and  thought 
there  was  something  unusual  about  her  face,  and 
then  Mrs.  Lescar  said,  "  Dr.  Seeker  is  here." 

She  was  sorry  for  having  said  it  when  she  saw  Amy 
suddenly  put  her  hand  to  her  left  side,  as  she  had  a 
habit  of  doing  if  anything  startled  her.  But  Mrs. 
Lescar  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend  tliis  extreme 
facility  for  l)eing  startled. 

"  Frank  fell  into  the  Dyke,  and  Dr.  Seeker  saw 
him,  and  jumped  in  after  him.  Frank  will  be  all 
rigiit,  the  doctor  says  ;  but  they  have  put  him  into 
l)ed,  and  Lady  Crevillon  fancies  he  is  feverish,  so 
the  doctor  has  promised  to  stay  here  tlie  night.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  know." 

In  all  this  qnietness  and  matter-of-fact  of  Joan- 
na's, Amy  could  not  know  that  for  once  in  her  life 
the  placid  woman  was  stirred  with  an  unwonted 
feeling  of  emotif)n.  If  thei-e  was  any  one  she  cared 
for  very  much  in  the  world  it  was  Frank.  She 
saw  in  him  the  future  Sir  Francis,  the  head  of  the 
house  and  the  maintainor  of  its  good  name  and 
standing ;  he  was  of  consecmence  in  her  eyes,  over 
and  above  which,  she  hau  a  personal  liking  for 
him.  Dr.  Seeker  had  risked  his  own  life  to  save 
Frank's.  As  the  baronet  had  said,  it  was  a  verj' 
plucky  thing  to  do ;  and  as  Joanna  decided,  it  was 
more  than  could  have  been  expected.  Some  dim 
idea  of  justice  or  atonement,  or  reward,  she  hardly 
knew  which,  occurred  to  Joanna  as  she  stoo<l  by 
Frank's  bed,  looking  at  the  lad's  white  face,  and  at 
his  small  fingers  curling  tight  round  the  doctor's 
hand.  She  thought  of  the  letter  which  she  had 
shown  to  Dr.  Seeker  that  sultry  August  day.  It 
was  no  harm  to  show  it;  Joanna  stuck  to  that; 
but  still  she  thought  she  would  tell  Amy  about  it, 
and  then  it  would  be  off  her  mind. 


"  Amy,"  said  Mrs.  Lescar,  "  there  was  never  any- 
thing between  yoa  and  poor  Freddy  Page,  was 
there  ? " 

Amy  looked  up  from   the  fire  with  a  spark  of 
sudden,  angry  light  in  her  eye. 
"  How  dare  you  ask  me,  Joanna  V  " 
"  I  was  n't  quite  sure.     lie  only  bored  you  a 
little,  then.     And  Lady  Crevillon  did  her  best  to 
increase  the  boredom  ?  " 

Amy  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  if,  indeed,  that 
could  be  called  assent  which  was  utter  indifference, 
absence  of  mind,  or  intolerance  of  the  subject. 

"  Well,   Lady  Crevillon  liinted  that  there   was 
something  between  you.     She  even  said  plainly  that 
you  liked  him,  and  were  unhappy  because  of  a  fool- 
ish promise  which  vou  fancied  you  ought  to  keep." 
"Well,  Joanna?" 

"  Well,  Amy,  it  was  n't  probable  that  I  should  dis- 
believe Lady  Crevillon,  —  why  should  1  ?  Indeed, 
I  thought  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  you  should  like  Lord  Frederic,  and  so  I  still 
think  it  would  have  been.  Dr.  Seeker  came  here 
to  inquire  afler  you,  and  I  gave  him  the  letter.  lie 
is  a  straightforward,  honorable  man,  for  a  plain 
country  doctor.  He  asked  if  I  thought  he  ought  to 
release  you,  and  I  said  yes." 

"  You  might  have  killed  me,"  was  all  Amy  said. 
And  she  said  it  so  quietlv  and  low  that  Joanna  had  to 
consider  a  little  before  she  quite  knew  what  it  meant. 
"  I  think  Dr.  Seeker  felt  it  a  good  deal.  1  remem- 
ber that  he  would  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
which  is  a  restlessness  that  always  makes  me  angry. 
But  it  was  n't  my  fault,  you  know.  I  acted  for  the 
best." 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  now,  Joan- 
na?-" 

'*  All  ?  Really,  I  don't  know  of  anything  else. 
I  suppose  so." 

"  1  hen,  if  you  don't  nund,  I  wish  you  would  go 
away." 

Joanna  stared  a  little,  but  complied.  It  was 
veiy  odd.  She  had  been  married  herself,  and  had 
liked  Mr.  Lescar  very  well  indeed,  but  tlien  he 
was  in  every  respect  a  fit  person  for  her  to  like. 
That  Amy  should  have  obstinately  preferred  Carl 
Seeker  to  Lord  Frederic  Page  was  a  thing  she 
really  could  not  understand.  But  it  seemed  tliat 
she  hatl  so  preferred  him.  It  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  or  no  real  consequence  to  Joanna,  but  she 
thought  that,  so  far  as  she  had  been  concerned  in 
separating  them,  she  woidd  undo  her  work,  and  the 
rest  was  in  their  own  hands. 

"  I  should  n't  wonder  if  they  were  to  make  it  up 
again,"  thought  Joanna.  "  Papa  would  refuse  the 
doctor  nothing  now,  that 's  certain." 

She  went  up  stairs  again,  and,  sitting  down,  un- 
curled Frank's  fingers  from  tlie  doctor's  hand,  and 
actually  kissed  them  as  the  boy  slept.  Dr.  Seeker 
saw  her  do  this.  A  thought,  that  she  had  never 
looked  so  womanly  to  him  before,  came  into  his 
mind ;  and  with  it  something  else,  —  a  strange, 
dawning  hope,  a  sudden,  wild  light  across  the  gray 
sky  of  his  lite.  He  could  not  tell  why  it  came,  or 
whence,  but  there  it  was,  assooiatetl  in  some  strange 
way  with  the  unusual  tenderness  of  Joanna's  man- 
ner. She  had  kissed  Frank's  hand,  but  she  was 
looking  at  him,  Carl  Seeker,  and  it  was  some  emo- 
tion or  thought  connected  with  him  which  had 
written  itself  in  the  softened  lines  of  her  face. 

"  We  shall  never  know  how  to  be  thankful  enough 
to  you,"  Ladv  Crevillon  had  said  to  him,  wringing 
his  hand.    With  some  such  words  also  the  baronet 
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liatl  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  this  ctrantre  wo- 
man only  sat  down  and  kissed  Frank's  fingers, 
witli  that  unaccountable  softening  of  manner  to- 
wanls  liiinFelf. 

"  Airs.  Lescar,"  said  Carl,  "  you  have  something 
to  say  to  me.  If  so,  if  it  is  anything  about  —  I 
suppose  I  am  right  in  my  head  —  whatever  it  may 
be,  say  it,  for  God's  sake,  and  don't  tortm*e  me." 

"  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say,"  responded 
Joanna;  "only  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see 
Amy.  She  is  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  all  a 
mistake  of  Lady  Crevillon's  about  poor  Freddy 
Page." 

The  doctor  heard  the  words,  looking  straight 
down  into  Joanna's  face.  Then  he  turned  away 
from  it ;  there  was  no  longer  any  softness  in  it  for 
him.  He  went  out  of  the  room  into  the  lobby,  and 
leaned  against  the  baluster,  trj'ing  to  think.  Only 
a  few  hours  ago  ho  had  been  dwelling  on  Amy's 
sorrow  with  a  pity  which  he  had  called  a  brother's 
pity.  Now,  in  a  moment,  all  was  changed.  She 
had  had  no  great  sorrow ;  had  never  cared  for 
Lard  Frederic ;  had  never,  perhaps,  forgotten,  — 
what  did  she  think  of  him  ?  IIow  could  he  possibly 
justify  that  act  wliich  seemed  now  so  rash  ? 

But  Amy,  sitting  on  by  the  fire,  and  looking  into 
it,  was  no  longer  conscious  of  anger  against  Joanna, 
Lady  Ci-evillon,  or,  indeed,  any  one.  One  human 
being  had  shut  them  all  out ;  one  wavering,  doubt- 
ful man,  walking  up  and  down,  fighting  with  his 
heart,  and  giving  her  up.  She  knew  how  he 
would  look  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
Was  it  this  room  ?  Did  he  go  home  at  once  and 
write  his  letter  ? 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  scene  at  the  river 
side,  of  men  bearing  a  body,  which  was  Frank's, 
helpless  and  senseless,  giving  no  sign  by  which 
they  might  know  if  he  lived.  Suppose  there  had 
been  two  instead  of  one.     Suppose  — 

Tlicn  she  looked  up,  and  saw  Carl  coming  into 
the  room  ;  saw  him  come  and  bend  down  with  one 
knee  on  the  rug  beside  her ;  heard  him  say,  "  Amy, 
forgive  " ;  and  then  she  turned  and  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  her  face  against  his  cheek.  He 
was  come  back ;  he  had  never  meant  it.  The 
thing  had  been  as  hard  for  him  as  it  was  for  her ; 
and  now  it  was  all  over. 

*'  O  Carl,  are  you  sorry  ?  How  could  you  write 
it  ?  How  could  you  think  it  ?  As  if  anything  in 
that  big,  noisy  world  out  there  could  make  you  less 
to  me  !    Never  doubt  me  again,  Carl." 

"  My  darling  —  never !  " 

M.  TURGUENIEF'S  "LIZA." 

TiiK  literature  which  aims  at  the  delineation 
of  real  life  is  of  all  orders,  ranging  from  the  very 
frontier  of  the  higher  poetry  to  the  very  frontier  of 
matter-of-fact  chronicle  and  annals.  Between 
Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  and  Defoe's 
"  Colonel  Jack  "  there  is  a  wider  difTerence  of  kind 
than  between  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village  "  and 
his  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  though  one  of  these  list 
is  in  verse  and  the  other  in  prose.  Between  Miss 
Austen's  "  Emma "  and  most  of  George  Eliot's 
"  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,"  there  is  a  wider  differ- 
ence of  kind  than  between  Tennyson's  "  Dora  "  and 
some  of  those  exquisite  prose  idyls  of  George  Eliot. 
And  again,  Goethe's  "Herrmann  and  Dorothea" 
approaches  more  closely  in  kind  this  beautiful  story 
of  M.  TurgveniePs  than  does  almost  any  novel  we 
could  name,  ilnlcss  it  might  be  —  and  that  would 


only  approach  it  at  a  distance  —  the  exquisite  lit- 
tle pseudonymous  tale  called  "  A  Lost  Love " 
by  Ashford  Owen,  which  delighted  the  world  and 
was  forgotten  some  fifteen  years  ago.  "  Liza,"  writ- 
ten by  a  Russian  author  of  great  ojenius,  and  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Ralston  into  English  so  pure  and 
classical  th:  t,  unlike  almost  all  translations,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  it  for  its  style  alone,  is  a  story 
which,  without  rising  quite  into  the  elevated  tone 
of  poetry,  keeps  often  so  close  to  its  boundary  that 
we  hardly  know  whether  we  admire  it  most  for  the 
n(£idJ  atmosphere  of  what  we  may  call  its  sky  and 
cloud,  —  its  ti"eatment  of  human  hope  and  faiih  and 
destiny, —  nd  the  transparent  sweetness  of  its 
pathos,  or  lir  the  sharp,  finu  outlines  of  its  delin- 
eations of  character,  and  the  new  world  of  human 
life  and  action  which  it  opens  before  us.  "Liza"  is 
not  only  a  Russian  story,  but  its  scenery  and  con- 
ceptions are  Russian  to  tLe  core,  and  therefore  in- 
troduce tlie  English  reader  to  a  perfectly  novel 
world ;  and  yet  the  art  of  the  author  is  of  so  hi^h 
a  kind,  his  imagination  pierces  so  completely 
through  the  Russian  circumstance  to  the  spiritual 
qualities  which  are  mutually  intelligible  to  each 
other  all  the  world  over,  that  no  one  will  find  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
every  page,  or  will  fail  to  find  his  imagination  en- 
riched by  some  of  the  most  living  groups  and  the 
most  noble  individual  characters  wliich  have  been 
painted  for  us  since  "Romola"  was  written. 

No  doubt  the  texture  of  the  story  is  slight.  M. 
Turguenief  works  with  few  and  rapid  touches,  and 
elaborates  but  little.  His  imagination,  perhaps 
because  it  is  full  of  poetical  depth  and  lucidity, 
does  not  love  to  assimilate  a  great  mass  of  material, 
but  seems  to  give  us  the  essence  of  his  conceptions 
in  delicate  but  decisive  strokes.  These  two  little 
volumes,  minute  as  they  are,  contain  many  chapters 
of  explanatory  matter  which  are  not  strictly  essen- 
tial to  the  story,  but  of  the  nature  of  glosses  on  the 
text,  including  excursions  of  the  autlior's  imagina- 
tion into  the  antecedents  of  characters  which  were 
already  living  before  our  eyes.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  rapid  glances  back  of  the  author  at  the  for- 
mative influences  which  he  supposes  necessary  to 
have  made  the  leading  characters  what  he  has 
painted  them,  and  which,  interesting  as  they  are, 
are  rather  of  the  nature  of  imaginative  criticisms 
by  the  author  on  his  own  text,  than  essential  to  the 
movement  of  his  plot  and  the  expression  of  his 
actors,  the  little  tale  brings  before  us,  as  if  we  had 
known  them  all  our  lives,  no  less  than  seven  figures 
all  of  the  most  living  order,  and  four  of  these  "seven, 
at  least,  Liza  herself,  Liza's  great -aunt,  Marfe 
Timofeevna,  Lemm,  the  old  German  physician, 
and  Varvara  Pavlovna,  Lavretsky's  unfaithful  wife, 
characters  any  one  of  which  would  give  life  and 
substance  to  an  ordinary  novel.  We  cannot  be  as 
sure  that  the  two  Russian  pedants,  Lavretsky,  the 
true  man  embarrassed  by  his  unnatural  education, 
and  Paushine,  the  hollow  official  man,  are  quite  of 
the  same  calibre,  because  tlie  truth  of  those  por- 
traits depends  much  upon  circumstantial  details,  of 
the  nicety  and  fulness  of  which  we  are  no  compe- 
tent judges,  nor,  indeed,  judges  at  all ;  and  the 
weak,  trivial,  vain,  and  sentimental  Marin  Dmitri- 
evna,  though  admirably  drawn,  is  hardly  a  fiiiure 
of  the  first  rank.  But  the  four  characters  we  have 
mentioned  are  sketched  with  the  power  of  a  true 
poet,  and  are  so  independent  of  the  mere  local 
drawing  and  color  through  the  medium  of  which, 
of  course,  they  are  delineated,  that  any  one  who 
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knoMTs  human  nature  at  all  reco;;nizes  die  power 
and  trutli  of  tbu  picturu  with  a  tlirill  oi'  doli;;ht. 

No  iluubt  tho  cuQtral  figure  of  Liza  hersitiif  U  that 
which  gives  its  iHjwer  ami  pathos  to  the  whole. 
Aucl  >v1k>u  we  look  back  to  tlie  few  scenes  in  which 
her  character  is  painted,  we  are  amazod  at  the  ap- 
parently hasty  lines  and  colors  of  a  portrjiilure  which 
excites  a  sort  of  passion  of  tenderne^'S  even  iu  the 
reader.  Statuesiiue,  still,  sincere,  full  of  gentleness 
to  all,  but  always  ecll-post^essed  till  pity  deepens 
into  lovo,  dreading  witli  a  sort  of  spiritual  tear  to 
throw  her  heart  absolutely  into  any  human  passion, 
and  full  Irom  the  first  of  a  shy,  religious  ardor 
which  consumes  her  altogether  when  once  she  loses 
hir  oie  bojMi  of  cartldy  joy,  Liza  seems  almost  to 
r:  isc  and  widen  tlie  range  of  the  imagination  in  the 
sphere  of  s])iritual  womanly  Ixauty.  It  may  rank 
beside  tlie  picture  of  Dinah  in  '-Adam  Bede," 
thou^rh  Liza  is  only  a  sketch  and  Dinah  a  fuU-lengtli 
portrait,  for  truthfulness  and  spirituality,  while  in 
tlie  intensity  of  ]K)Otical  loveliness  it  even  surpasses 
tliat  wonderful  and  far  more  elaborate  creation. 
Angels  are  rarely  women.  Liza  is  all  woman,  yet 
with  a  dash  of  the  angel  that  only  a  true  poet  could 
have  given  her.  The  ideal  is  rarely  real.  Liza  is 
perfectly  real,  and  yet  is  the  embodiment  of  that 

"  lyric  love,  half  anf;el  Rntl  half  bird, 
And  all  a  wuuder  aiid  a  wild  desire," 

with  which  Mr.  Browning  has  enchanted  our  imag- 
inations. 

Perhaps  the  character  which  strikes  us  as  the 
second  in  power  and  originality  to  that  of  Liza  is 
the  crabbed  old  Gtrman  musician's,  Lemm's,  —  a 
Rembrandt-like  picture  of  stitF  and  soured  old  age 
lighted  up  by  the  belated  flame  of  a  true  artist's  de- 
votion to  a  rai-e  pupil's  purity  and  sweetness.  ITie 
picture  of  Lemui'a  eftbrts  alter  a  composition  that 
shall  delineate  in  some  shadowy  way  the  nature  of 
Liza,  of  his  nervousness  a#,  witli  compressed  lips,  he 
opi'ns  out  his  first  attempt  on  the  piano,  of  its  fail- 
ure owing  to  the  complex,  involved,  and  cramped 
movement  of  his  thouglit,  and  of  his  despair  at  that 
failure,  and  then  later  of  the  success  with  which  he 
breathes  his  passion  into  a  single  strain  of  trust  and 
purity  in  the  midnight,  is  one  of  the  finest  episodes 
we  can  remember  in  fiction.  The  cross,  reserved, 
age-stricken  man,  with  his  profound  sense  of  failure, 
is  a  figure  far  from  ideal,  and  yet  even  when  he  is 
at  his  crabbedest  the  artist  conveys  that  sense  of 
an  inward  glow,  of  unsuccessful  genius  jarring  all 
his  nature,  which  prepares  us  for  the  gleam  oi  fire 
when  it  comes. 

The  irritable,  sincere,  shrewd  old  aunt  Marfa 
Timofeevna,  witli  her  sharp  humor,  her  keen  eye 
for  afl'ectations  and  falsehoods  of  all  sorts,  her  dread 
ofrelij^ious  enthusiasm,  and  her  profound  tender- 
ness of  nature,  is  a  character  of  slighter  interest,  no 
doubt,  than  either  of  those  we  have  mentioned,  but 
not  of  less  living  force.  The  contrast  between  her 
somewhat  jerky  energy  of  nature  and  Liza's  spirit- 
ual stillness  of  soul  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  tends 
to  bring  out  the  higher  art  in  the  painting  of  Liza 
as  much  as  to  relieve  it  with  more  commonplace 
materials.  Her  sarcastic  antipatliy  to  her  niece's, 
Maria  Duiitrievna's,  sentimentaltsm  is  most  happily 
rendered.  Altogether,  she  brightens  and  vivifies 
the  story  which  might  otherwise  bo  in  too  much 
danger  of  a  certain  melancholy  idealism,  —  its  high- 
er characters,  except  her  own,  partaking  of  the 
dreamy  and  contemplative  nature. 

The  character  of  the  unfaithtUl  wife,  Varvara 
Favlovna,  a  thoroughly  selfish  and  impure  nature 


of  the  velvet  kind,  is  drawn  with  a  power  hardlv 
excelled  even  in  the  picture  of  her  rival  Liza.  M. 
Turguenief  evidently  delights  in  drawing  charac- 
ters more  or  less  imbued  with  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. There  are  three,  at  least,  iu  this  little  group, 
one  true  artist,  and  two  with  the  superficial  sensi- 
tiveness cf  tlie  temperament,  though  without  a  trace 
of  any  disinti-rested  love  of  the  ideal.  Varvara 
Pavlovna's  soft  audacity,  her  inward  laughter  and 
acted  tears,  the  delight  in  conquest  which  brings 
her  back  to  try  if  she  cannot  reconquer  her  alien- 
ated husband's  heart,  for  which  she  dues  not  care, 
or,  at  all  events,  extort  a  larger  allowance  from  his 
generosity,  —  the  verve  and  elasticity  of  her  enjoy- 
ment of  the  role  oftempti-ess,  even  with  those  whom 
she  only  wishes  to  disturb  and  unsettle,  not  to  win, 
her  mischievous  sensualism,  the  ecstasy  of  half-bac- 
chanalian rapture  with  which  she  dwells  on  a  cer- 
tain noisy  waltz  of  Strauss,  and  the  utter  coldness 
of  heart  which  does  not  even  permit  her  to  adhere 
consistently  to  tlie  part  she  is  assuming,  are  drawn 
with  a  wealth  of  small  touches  which  is  perfectly 
astonishing,  when  you  consider  the  lew  pages  de- 
voted to  her  at  all. 

We  can  give  no  extract  from  this  wonderful  lit- 
tle story  which  will  at  all  do  justice  to  its  genius, 
but  we  are  sure,  not  only  that  it  cannot  disap- 
point any  one  with  a  true  feeling  for  the  higher  art, 
but  that  it  will  be  one  of  those  few  books  to  which 
its  readers  will  return  time  after  time  with  new 
pleasure,  as  they  do  to  books  wliich  teach  them 
more  of  life  than  life  itself.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the 
translation  —  fi-om  the  scholar's  ])oint  of  view  —  we 
cannot  judge  at  all,  as  the  present  writer  is  wholly 
ignoi-ant  of  Russian.  But  there  are  in  cverj'  pa^e 
jjlirases  which  have  all  the  force  and  sharpness  oi  a 
great  original.  To  give  an  example  of  what  we 
mean,  when  we  are  told  that  Gcdeonovsky  laughed 
"  a  thin  and  cringing  laugh,"  we  feel  sure  that  if 
that  is  not  both  choice  and  faithful  translation,  Mr. 
Ralston  must  have  himself  the  literary  powers  of  a 
keen  observer  and  a  subtle  painter  of  human  life. 

SURVIVAL  OF  mSTINCTS. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy,  which  cannot  be  too 
plainly  repudiated,  that  all  persons  living  at  the 
same  time  are  contemporaries.  A  very  slight  de- 
gree of  observation  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  notion. 
A\'ithout  speaking  of  antitjuaries  and  others,  who 
manage  to  erect  dams  in  the  shape  of  bookcases 
and  study  walls  for  the  purpose  of  artificially  arrest- 
ing a  little  backwater  from  the  current  of  time,  we 
need  not  travel  far  to  find  whole  populations  living 
in  remote  ages. 

A  few  hours*  journey  will  take  us  to  tho  middle 
ages  in  the  Tyrol,  and  a  ilay  or  two  further  east 
we  come  upon  regions  where  lime  has  stood  still 
since  the  very  dawn  of  mo<lern  civilization.  There 
are  remote  islands  where  the  natives  ai^e,  properly 
speaking,  contemporaries  with  the  makers  of  tho 
kitchen-middings,  and  living,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, in  the  Bronze  or  Stone  Age.  It  is  more  in- 
teresting, however,  to  note  how,  in  one  and  the 
same  district,  time  runs  at  all  the  diflercnt  paces 
described  by  Rosalind,  with  persons  living  side  by 
side.  In  external  appearance  they  do  not  difler 
considerably ;  but  one  is  really  living  at  the  present 
day,  whilst  another  is  a  specimen  of  the  primeval 
savage,  or  it  may  be  of  the  Middle  Aijes,  just  coated 
with  a  thin  varnish  of  the  nineteentli  century.  Wo 
are  accustomed  to  quote  the  proverb  about  scratch- 
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in<»  a  Russian ;  but  transformations  quite  as  re- 
markable may  be  made  by  subjecting  an  Englisb- 
man  to  the  same  operation.'  It  is,  lor  example,  a 
common  remark,  which  has  many  very  interesting 
applications,  that  not  a  few  old  heathen  supersti- 
tions, and  ceremonies  founded  upon  them,  arc  to  be 
discovered  amongst  our  peasantry  at  the  present 
day.  Variotis  practices  at  weddings  recall  the  re- 
mote time  when  marriage  consisted  in  the  simple 
and  decisive  process  of  carrying  off  the  bride  by 
force.  There  are  ceremonies  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter which  in  all  probability  were  originally  observed 
in  honor  of  pagan  deities,  and  have  since  taken  the 
superficial  dress  of  the  established  religions  of  suc- 
cessive epochs.  Few  things  are  more  curious  than 
the  way  in  which  old  creeds,  supposed  long  ago 
to  be  dead  and  buried,  and  satisfactorily  forgotten, 
every  now  and  then  crop  up  to  assert  their  con- 
tinued vitality.  On  the  same  principle  W3  know 
that  words  which  were  thouffht  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  language  still  find  lurking-places  where 
they  survive  until  some  emergency  brings  them 
forwards.  The  use  of  railways  brought  out  two  or 
three  expressive  words  which  had  been  long  hidden 
away  in  such  profound  depths  below  the  ordinary 
surface  of  language  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  their  ori- 
gin. Even  amongst  people  who  pass  themselves 
off  very  successfully  as  contemporary  mortals  we 
find  these  curious  resurrections  of  extinct  supersti- 
tions Avhich  suggest  that  their  believers  are  rather 
the  inhabitants  of  a  past  epoch,  who  by  some  acci- 
dent have  not  heard  of  their  own  death,  than  real 
living  and  moving  moderns.  The  spirit^rappers, 
for  example,  so  far  from  having  invented  a  brand- 
new  absurdity,  are  really,  as  Mr.  Tylor  has  recently 
pointed  out,  cases  of  the  survival  of  primitive  modes 
of  thought. 

The  whole  theory  which  explains  the  creaking 
of  a  table  by  the  intervention  of  a  spirit  is  precisely 
the  ancient  method  of  fetichism.  Not  only  is  the 
metliod  of  reasoning  the  same,  but  the  old  applica- 
tions of  it  survive.  When  the  Davenport  brothers 
untied  knots  by  the  help  of  supernatural  powers, 
they  were  only  repeating  a  performance  which  had 
been  rehearsed  in  Esquimaux  huts  and  by  various 
savage  conjurers.  A  mode  of  divination  has  recent- 
ly become  popular  by  what  is  called  planchette,  —  a 
simple  contrivance  for  enabling  a  person  to  write 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  bits  of  wood  in- 
stead of  his  own  fingers.  A  method  in  all  respects 
essentially  similar  has  long  been  practised  by  cer- 
tain Eastern  races.  It  is  not  so  much  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  as  that  nothing  becomes 
altogether  antiquated.  A  superstition  is  apparent^- 
ly  killed  down,  but  some  fragments  of  it  remain,, 
and,  like  the  objectionable  weed  which  has  spread 
through  our  rivers  of  late  years,  suddenly  sprouts 
up  again,  and  astonishes  us  by  its  amazing  powers 
of  multiplication. 

These  special  instances,  which  might  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied,  are  enough  to  illustrate  a  truth 
which  is  susceptible  of  much  wider  application. 
Tiie  organization  of  society  varies  slowiy,  and  we 
generally  complain  that  reforms  in  practical  matters 
lag  far  behind  tlie  ideas  which  they  are  supposed 
to  emlx)dy.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  cnanges 
take  place  in  many  details  long  before  the  mass  of 
mankind  is  at  all  capable  of  appreciating  the  gen- 
eral truths  which  they  exemplify.  Persecution 
had  become  impracticable  long  before  the  principle 
had  been  grasped  that  the  State  had  no  business  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  individual. 
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Indeed,  at  the  present  moment  the  principle  is  so 
imperfectly  understood  that,  if  people  did  not  shrink 
from  the  logical  consequences  of  tlieir  theories, 
many  clergymen  and  ladies  would  obv?'»usly  derive 
extreme  satisfaction  from  seeing  the  argument  of 
jihysical  force  once  more  applied  to  speculative 
controversies.  Duelling  still  survives  in  every 
European  country  except  England,  and  its  exist- 
ence implies  that  a  prejudice  congenial  to  certain 
military  or  chivalrous  instincts  has  long  survived 
the  oi-der  of  ideas  on  which  it  was  originally  founded. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary,  however,  to  go  outside  our 
beloved  island  to  find  plenty  of  instances  of  this 
strange  vitality  of  certain  sentiments  long  after  the 
apparent  extirj)ation  of  the  root  from  which  they 
originally  sprang.  What,  for  example,  is  the  true 
philosophy  of  tne  Muscular  Christian  V  To  a  cer- 
tain limited  extent  he  may  possibly  be  an  outgrowth 
from  the  wants  of  the  time.  The  increase  of  towns 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  open-air  exercise 
make  an  increased  attention  to  athletic  pursuits 
not  only  pardonable  but  highly  desirable.  This, 
however,  would  be  a  very  inadequate  account  of 
the  singular  species  of  enthusiasm  which  began  by 
infesting  our  schools  and  universities  in  spite  of  the 
coolness  of  the  authorities,  and  has  ended  by  carry- 
ing away  the  authorities  themselves,  llie  disease 
in  its  most  characteristic  developments  is  marked 
by  symptoms  far  exceeding  any  reasonable  tenden- 
cy to  the  cultivation  of  our  physical  nature.  The 
most  desperate  cases  end  in  a  kind  of  absorption  of 
the  brain  by  the  muscles,  and  the  patient  is  tbund 
to  be  suffering  from  a  strange  hallucination  which 
entirely  distorts  the  true  relations  of  things,  and 
leads  him  to  form  a  curious  ideal  of  the  highest 
human  type,  in  which  all  intellectiial  and  moral 
excellence  is  regarded  merely  as  a  useful  condition 
towards  developing  his  athletic  capacities. 

There  may  be  vario«s  ways  of  explaining  a 
social  phenomenon  so  singular  and  so  little  suited 
to  the  general  spirit  of  the  times.  The  simplest 
supposition  is  apparently  one  the  nature  of  which 
we  have  already  indicated.  Some  of  the  prejudices 
and  beliefs  which  went  to  make  up  the  creed  of 
the  old-fashioned  country  gentleman  of  the  Squire 
Western  type  were  still  lingering  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Various  circumstances,  such  as  the  increase 
of  wealth  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  refinement,  prepared  a  favorable  ground 
into  which  the  seeds  of  contagion  might  fall.  The 
result  was  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  disease  which 
has  hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  of  all  the  established 
physicians,  and  indeed  has  been  too  generally  en- 
couraged by  them,  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  its  symptoms  were  those  of  the  exuberant 
health  rather  than  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
patient.  We  thus  witnessed  the  reappearance  in 
modern  society  of  a  type  admirably  suited,  it  may 
be,  for  a  ruder  state  of  things,  but  singularly  un- 
fitted for  a  time  in  which  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  admitted  that  the  soul  and  the  intellect  are 
nobler  parts  of  man  than  his  stomach  or  his  mus- 
cles. 

Following  out  the  same  principle  we  can  have  no 
difiicully  in  discovering  numerous  cases  where  the 
social  or  political  instincts  which  are  concealed  by 
certain  superficial  arrangements  suddenly  reveal 
themselves  in  their  old  unmodified  condition.  We 
sometimes  laugh  at  Americans,  who,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  admirable  democratic  institutions, 
show  quite  as  fine  a  taste  for  the  charms  of  crowns 
and  coronets  as  the  most  sophisticated  subject  of  a 
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bloated  aristocracy.  The  criticUin  is  very  fair, 
but  it  impiiod  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  tlie  rapid- 
ity with  which  new  ideas  can  b<^  imbil)cd  simply 
from  the  operation  of  new  institutions,  even  assum- 
in<;  that  tue  iusititutions  are  perfectly  succesBful. 
The  old  instinct  which  makes  a  native  Englishman 
love  a  lord  has  been  lar  too  deeply  impressed  u\K)n 
his  character  to  be  washed  out  by  a  few  generations 
under  democratic  rule.  In  course  of  time  it  may 
be  tliat  new  social  arrangements  will  generate  cor- 
res[K>uding  eeutiments,  but  the  process  is  slow  and 
uncertain.  In  Euro{>e,  to  take  a  similar  case,  it  is 
held  in  all  public  speeches  and  newspaper  articles 
and  philosophical  works,  that  the  ancieut  dogma  of 
a  divine  right  of  kings  has  been  finally  discredited 
and  destroyed.  A  king,  though  he  may  be  the 
object  of  a  reasonable  loyalty  on  his  own  account, 
or  simply  as  the  visible  symbol  of  patriotic  emo- 
tions, is  no  longer  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
separate  class,  and  in  possession  of  a  special  divine 
commission.  His  power  is  intrusted  to  him,  as  to 
otlier  otlicials,  for  tlie  good  of  the  people.  This  is 
all  very  well,  and  notlung  can  be  plainer  in  theory. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  old  notion  of  royal  sanc- 
titv  has  by  no  means  lost  its  eflicacy. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  persons  now  in  Europe 
who  manage  to  support  very  respectably  the  charac- 
ter of  claimants  for  a  tlirone,  which,  without  some 
remnant  of  the  divine-rights  theory,  would  be  sim- 
ply absurd.  If  a  king  was  truly  believed  to  be  no 
mon?  than  any  other  man,  an  ex-King  would  have 
no  more  sanctity  than  an  ex-President,  and  the 
Queen  of  S[)ain  excite  as  little  emotion  as  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  fact  that  there  is  still  a  certain  de- 
gree of  loyalty  letl  towards  such  people  proves  that 
the  notion  of  a  divine  right  stiu  lingers  in  some 
small  classes.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  significant 
that  when  a  people  resolve  to  start  a  new  dynasty 
on  the  genuine  constitutional  plan,  they  never  think 
of  going  beyond  the  existing  royal  families.  The 
Spaniards  are  in  terrible  perplexity  because  none 
of  that  sacred  class  can  supply  a  suitable  candidate 
for  the  place ;  if  they  had  really  ceased  to  believe 
in  the  ancient  doctrine,  their  choice  would  be  prac- 
tically unlimited,  and  they  might,  if  they  chose,  se- 
lect a  ruler  by  competitive  examination,  or  any 
other  patent  scheme  of  discovering  merit.  The  fact 
that  such  a  course  is  always  tacitly  assumed  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  proves  how  strong  a  flavor  of 
superior  sanctity  still  surrounds  crowned  heads, 
long  after  we  have  ceased  to  assert  it  in  words  and 
indeed  have  most  explicitly  renounced  it. 

Mr.  Lecky  wrote  a  book  to  illustrate  the  proposi- 
tion that  ancient  beliefs  frequently  expire  not  by 
the  attacks  of  opiK>nents  or  because  tne  force  of 
argument  is  manifestly  against  them,  but  by  a  kind 
of  spontaneous  decay  when  they  have  become  un- 
suited  to  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  opinion.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  many  cases  which  however 
they  may  be  explained,  lend  much  countenance  to 
the  theory.  But  tlie  inverse  case  is  equally  common 
and  remarkable.  Beliefs  apparently  disappear 
when  the  logical  base  upon  wluch  they  are  founded 
is  finally  cut  away.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  are  very 
slow  to  die.  They  retire  into  remote  country  dis- 
tricts, or  they  lurk  in  the  breasts  of  particular 
classes.  They  display  themselves,  not  by  any  de- 
nial of  the  fundamental  principle  to  which  they  are 
opposed  but  by  incidentally  modifying  the  views 
which  men  take  of  subsidiarv  questions.  People 
generally  admit  after  a  certain  quantity  of  argu- 
ment that  two  and  two  make  ibur,but  they  continue 


to  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  application  of 
the  same  principle  to  more  complex  arithmetical 
questions.  They  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  their 
inheiitcd  prejudices,  and  continue  to  cherish  a  faint 
hope  that  twice  six  may  jwssibly  be  thirteen  in  spite 
of  the  cavils  raised  by  obstinate  logicians.  The 
progress  of  knowledge  consists  as  much  in  getting 
rid  of  old  prejudices  as  in  learning  new  truths ; 
and  people  continue  to  use  the  old  formulas  in  deal- 
ing with  corollaries  when  they  have  learnt  to  apply 
the  new  ones  to  the  primary  pro]X)sition8.  And 
thus,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  a  horse  retains 
almost  invisible  stripes  because  its  ancestor  was  a 
zebra,  we  are  marked  by  the  traces  of  old  creeds 
and  instincts  for  centuries  after  we  profess  to  have 
abandoned  them. 


A  PROVINCIAL  BALL  IN  FRANCE. 

Paris  is  a  great  social  sun,  around  which  eighty- 
eight  satellites  revolve,  by  which  they  arc  warmed, 
and  from  which  they  reflect  tlieir  light.  Every, 
department  has  its  little  imitative  capital,  where 
things  Parisian  are  things  perfect,  absolutely  in- 
capable of  improvement.  The  satellites  are  as 
obedient  to  the  whims  of  the  greater  orb,  as  are 
the  satellites  of  Saturn  to  their  controlling  planet. 
Each  of  these  eighty-eight  provincial  ca]jitiils  has 
its  imitation  of  the  Tuileries,  its  little  court,  and  its 
manners  and  fashions,  imported  from  the  great  dic- 
tatorial centre.  Tlie  prefect  is  a  little  emperor, 
the  prefecture  a  Lilliputian  Tuileries ;  and  there  is 
in  all  of  them  an  imitation  aristocratic  old  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  a  quarter  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  petty  boulevards,  ca/c's  a  la  Pai-is,  and  coteries 
of  society  divided  into  Bourbons,  Orleanists,  Impe- 
rialists, and  Sansculottes.  Curious  is  it  to  see  with 
what  proud  reverence  society  in  the  provinces  looks 
up  to  society  at  the  Great  City,  —  with  what  kind- 
ly condescension  the  Groat  City  looks  down  upon, 
its  little  worshippers  !  Madame  la  Marquise,  who 
has  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Ilonore,  and  deigns  to 
spend  a  part  of  the  season  at  tlie  provincial  capital, 
is  inevitably  the  leader  of  its  society ;  she  is  the 
despot  of  its  fashions,  her  table  is  a  constant  exam- 
ple to  the  gourmands,  her  manners  are  studied,  her 
presence  in  the  houses  of  the  provincial  aristocracy 
is  an  honor  descending  an  heirloom  of  tradition  in 
the  happy  family  so  lughly  blessed.  Even  Parisian 
vices  —  whose  multitude  is  legionarj-,  and  whose 
character  attests  at  least  the  inventiveness  of  the 
French  ennuye  —  are  diligently  copied,  so  that  if 
you  Avill  but  convert  social  Paris  to  virtue,  you  will 
have  a  regenerated  social  France.  Even  the  fash- 
ion which  they  have  in  Paris,  which  seems  a  fashion 
en  permanence,  of  swindling  every  Englishman  and 
American  who  goes  there  with  mouth  and  pockets 
open  and  eyes  shut,  has  ])enetrated  to  the  "  primi- 
tive "  rural  towns ;  and  the  "  simple  honest  folk  " 
of  remote  Gironde  or  sea-girt  Fiuistene  will  cheat 
you  as  glibly,  with  as  smooth  a  face,  as  the  bland- 
est glove  girl  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

A  day's  journey  from  the  metropolis,  there  stands, 
close  by  a  superb  river,  one  of  those  musty  old 
towns  which  boasts  a  prefect  and  a  palace,  a  gen- 
eral and  a  mayor,  and  a  polyglot  population,  Paris- 
worshippers  to  a  man,  —  perhaps  we  should  say,  to 
a  woman,  for  the  ladies  of  France  are  the  blindest 
of  all  devotees,  whether  of  religion  or  society.  A 
musty,  rickety,  staggering  old  town,  with  streets 
full  of  drunken  houses  three  centuries  old,  tumbling 
against  one  another,  and  eccentric  ancient  bridges, 
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which,  by  a  lonjr  contiguity  to  the  river  waves, 
have  themselves  become  wavy  and  undulating,  not 
at  all  safe  to  cross,  yet  remaining  there  because 
they  are  old,  and  the  conservative  folk  won't  dese- 
crate tliem.  An  old  town,  nevertheless,  which  is 
wide  awake  to  the  fashions,  and  has  its  "  season," 
its  August  races,  its  winter  carnival,  its  periodical 
oflicial  fetes  and  balls,  like  all  other  French  man- 
kind. On  the  15th  of  August  its  cosey  Parthenon- 
imitated  theatre  displays  a  conspicuous  loyalty  by 
a  "  Vi\'e  I'Emjiereur  1 "  emblazoned  on  its  musty 
fa(^adc  in  laudatory  gas,  just  imder  the  armless  and 
noseless  row  of  Muses  which  were  propjjed  atop 
there,  tliey  sav,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Cardinal 
Due  de  Richelieu. 

Here  we  found  ourselves  one  bright  crisp  Febru- 
ary day,  intent  on  studying  quaint  manners  and 
customs,  curious  to  observe  i)rovincial  French  soci- 
ety, with  plenty  of  time  on  our  hands,  and  fortu- 
nately some  acquaintance  among  the  bcau-monde  of 
this  capital  of  "  primitives."     Antoine,  whose  ac- 

?uaintance  we  had  made  one  night  at  the  Opera 
lomicpie  in  Paris,  where  he  had  kindly  helped  us 
out  of  a  scjuabble  with  an  employe  about  our  seats, 
which,  engaged  a  week  beforehand,  we  found  filled 
and  overflowing  by  two  fat  old  French  dowagers, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  "  bribery  and  corruption  " 

to  obtain  them.     Antoine  was  a  native  of  K , 

oscillated  constantly  between  there  and  Paris,  knew 
every  soul  in  the  place,  was  hand  and  glove,  as 
well  with  the  '*  monde  de  la  Prefecture  "  as  with 
the  grumpy  old  Bourbon  aristocracy.  He  devoted 
himself  to  us  with  that  restless  enthusiasm  which  a 
French  host  is  apt  to  display  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
visitor.  He  showed  us  all  the  sights,  drove  us  to 
all  the  neighboring  castle  ruins  and  famous  vine- 
yards, procured  us  admission  to  private  galleries, 
took  a  box  for  us  at  the  theatre,  and  ordered  for  us 
at  the  principal  restaurant  a  particularly  elaborate 
banquet  of  dishes  du  paya.  The  provincial  society, 
through  his  exertions,  we  revelled  in  to  satiety. 
We  saw  all  the  provincial  belles  of  the  place,  were 
Muged  and  ogled  by  all  the  matrons  with  eligible 
daughters,  took  dinner  here  and  there  en  fainilte, 
and  even  penetrated  to  the  gloomy  old  halls  of  the 
provincial  Faubourg  St.  Gennain,  where  we  saw 
the  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.  hung  with  crape,  and 
that  of  Monseigneur  the  Count  of  Chambord  fes- 
tooned with  the  snow-white  flag  of  Bourbon  royalty. 
"  Mes  amis,"  said  Antoine,  one  day,  after  we  had 
"done"  everj'thing  in  the  place  and  its  vicinity, 
"  we  will  go  to  the  Prefect's  ball.  There  you  will 
see  our  society  at  its  best.  It  is  a  quaint  country 
reproduction  of  Haussman's  balls  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  It  is  as  amusing  as  seeing  Hamlet  played 
by  a  stnjlling  company,  after  having  enjoyed  Kean 
at  the  Princess's  "  (Antoine  had  lived  in  England^. 
It  was  just  what  we  wished ;  so  our  bustling  little 
friend  carried  his  overflowing  politeness  to  the  pal- 
ace, and  eloquentlj-  persuaded  Monsieur  the  Prefect 
to  send  us  cards  of  invitation.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  postman  brought  us  two  huge  sfjuare  envel- 
opes, in  which  we  found  elegantly  engraved  cards, 
whose  contents  ran  somewhat'  after  this  fashion  :  — 

**  The   Prefect    of   the    Department  of and 

Madame  dc  Mont  Cervin  recjucst  the  pleasure  of 

the  presence  of  Monsieur at  the  Palace  of  the 

Prefecture,  on  the  evening  of  February  17th,  at 
nine  o'clock. 

"  On  danadnu 
"R.S.  V.  P." 


Baron  Haussman's  cards  themselves  are  not  more 
neat  and  sumptuous ;  everytliing  in  the  style  was 
«  la  Paris,  even  to  the  sending  the  invitations  a 
fortnight  before  the  night  of  the  ball. 

"  You  must  dress,"  admonished  Antoine,  "  with 
quite  as  much  care  and  elaboration  as  if  you  were 
going  to  the  Tuileries.  Monsieur  the  Prefect  is 
very  particular." 

It  was  manifest,  on  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town,  that  among  the  ladyfolk  at  least  the  occasion 
was  a  great  one.  There  was  an  immense  amount 
of  fluttering  of  dresses  among  the  glove  shops  and 
milliners,  the  dressmakers  and  the  fancy  slipper 
shops.  The  fortunate  ones  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  slighted  by  the  happy  or  disappointed  ex- 
pressions of  the  faces.  The  good  dames  of  the  pro- 
vincial capital  were  as  eager  to  receive  carles  for 
the  Prefect's  ball,  as  are  those  of  Paris  to  be  invitees 
to  the  Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  wire- 
pulling and  intrigues  set  in  motion  to  this  end  are 
manifold  and  original.  For  here,  at  the  balls  of 
the  Prefect,  is  the  great  matrimonial  mart,  whether 
in  province  or  metropolis.  Here  it  is  that  the  thou- 
sand and  one  "  old  campaigners "  lay  their  traps 
for  imsuspecting  young  gentlemen,  who  have,  or 
promise  to  come  into,  fortunes  and  great  propric'tcs. 
Here  it  is  that  the  blooming  young  demoiselles  of 
France  are  arrayed  in  all  their  glory,  where  their 
charms  are  forced  by  the  keen  artifice  of  the  older 
female  heads  into  their  highest  possible  refulgence. 
Here  are  the  fortune  and  title  hunters,  —  the  vic- 
tims and  the  victors  of  the  great  and  holy  institu- 
tion of  manages  de  convenance ;  you  might  think 
yourself  in  a  Turkish  market  for  the  sale  of  Cir- 
cassian beauties,  so  freely  and  minutely  are  physi- 
ognomies and  physical  forms  examined,  and  so 
shrewdly  are  the  advantages  of  this  or  that  young 
monsieiu"  or  mademoiselle  weighed  and  compared. 
It  is  with  many  a  dowager,  yearning  for  a  son-in- 
law,  the  last  chance.  Her  petites  demoii'clles  are 
gettinor  hlasees ;  every  year  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  conceal  the  intruding  wrinkles,  to  hide 
the  increasing  pinched  appearance  of  the  skin,  to 
infuse  a  forced  vivacity  and  a  difficultly  acted  youth- 
ful piquancy  into  the  poor  tired  maids,  hunted  to 
death,  —  alas !  not  by  men,  but  by  mammas,  —  in 
the  race  aft«r  a  husband  and  a  permanent  place  in 
the  great  woman-world,  —  society. 

J^ast  summer,  at  Trouville  and  Vichy,  was  a  dis- 
heartening failure.  Monsieur  le  Comte  flirted  with 
Mademoiselle  Hortense  most  desperately  —  and  jilt- 
ed her.  Young  Piquot,  the  Paris  merchanl,  was 
amazingly  attentive,  ever  by  the  side  of  Louise,  took 
her  boating,  taught  her  fishing,  got  up  at  dawn  to 
play  croquet  with  her,  —  and  had  the  insufferable 
impudence  to  propose  to  that  red-haired  girl  from 
the  neighboring  village  in  the  veiy  midst  of  it  I 
niese  little  untoward  circumstances  may  not  reach 
Paris,  —  the  Parisian  dowager  may  forget  them,  and 
they  may  descend  to  oblivion  amid  the  glitter  and 
rush  of  Parisian  pleasure.  But  such  things  reap- 
pear like  ill-visaged  phantoms  to  the  dame  of  tlie 
provincial  capital.  Gossip,  the  fastest  traveller  and 
veriest  Paul  Pry  there  is  in  the  frail  human  world, 
wafts  every  lightest  story,  every  petty  intrigue,  from 
the  great  summer  resorts  to  the  country  towns  where 
live  its  victims ;  and  the  stories  are  gloated  over 
with  great  gusto  in  the  mansions  where  there  are 
rival  demoiselles  to  be  "  settled,"  and  to  whom  ev- 
ery discomfiture  of  the  enemy  is  as  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  savor.  Rival  "old  campaigner"  takes 
good  care  that  not  a  syllable  of  the  story  shall  be 
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lost  as  it  n;oes  the  rounds ;  and  even  cnibollishes  it, 
tliat  it  may  have  a  readier  hearing  and  a  more  fatal 
erte<-t. 

The  nijjht  came,  bright  and  clear,  and  wo,  arrayed 
strictly  accordinfj  to  the  code  ceremonial,  were  ready 
jiromptly  at  the  time  apjxjinted.  llio  usually  quiet 
strt'cts  were  already  noisy  with  the  nuubling  of  car- 
riajies  ami  cabs,  which  seemed  to  be  in  an  amazin^; 
hurry  to  reach  the  palace,  for  what  reason  we  soon 
loarn«'d.  The  faithful  Antoine  wxm  arrived  with 
onr  own  vehicle,  and  we,  too,  whirled  rapidly  on  the 
stony  thorouirhfares,  down  long,  narrow  windin<»  old 
streets,  anon  through  a  pretty  little  old-fashioned 
square,  along  the  river  quavs,  until  finally  we  came 
in  sio:ht  of  the  prefecture  itself.  It  was  all  ablaze 
with Tiixhts ;  a  rOw  of  bright  gas  jets  crossed  the  front 
of  the  lonjT,  white,  tasteful  edifice  ;  over  the  gate  was 
another  illumination  ;  while  upon  the  facade  there 
appeared  a  fiery  illustration  of  the  imperial  herald- 
ry of  Napoleon  III.  Tlie  vehicles  were  already  so 
many,  that  the  long  line  of  them,  awaiting  their 
turns,  extended  far  un  the  street  which  le<i  to  the 
prefecture.  Within  tnere  was  truly  a  very  inspirit- 
ing '•  sound  of  revelry  by  night  "  ;  and  the  figures 
of  the  guests,  in  otlicial  paraphernalia  and  the 
gaudy  hues  of  the  feminine  toilet,  betrayed  them- 
selves through  the  dazzlinaly  lighted  windows. 
^Vhile  exercising  the  8ul)lime  quality  of  patience,  in 
waiting  to  reach  the  door,  Antoine  was  so  kind  as 
to  give  us  some  lessons  regarding  the  customs  of  the 
ball.  At  last  we  drove  up  to  the  high,  wide  portal, 
gave  oiur  orders  to  cocker,  and  entei-ed.  There  was 
a  vast  vestibule,  with  apartments  on  either  side :  at 
the  upper  end,  a  broad  staircase,  separating  mid- 
way, two  smaller  flights  leading  right  and  left. 
ITie  vestibule  and  staircase  were  adorned  with  high 
plants,  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  festoons  leafy  and 
floral.  On  one  side  of  the  vestibule  the  ladies, 
and  on  the  other  the  gentlemen,  laid  aside  hats  and 
cloaks,  giving  them  to  some  neatly  clad  bonnes, 
who  ticketed  them  and  put  them  carefully  away  in 
cribs. 

When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  broad  staircase, 
we  were  stopfied  by  a  man  in  livery  who  sat  at  a  lit- 
tle table  with  a  huge  book  before  him,  and  who,  de- 
manding our  names,  inscribed  as  we  dictated.  Then 
we  ascended  to  the  top,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
suite  of  apartments  scarcely  less  magnificent  or 
sumptuous  than  the  reception-rooms  of  the  Tuileries 
itself  We  entered  the  anteroom,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  fanciful  and  very  unique  arrangement 
of  plants  and  flowers,  rising  in  a  kind  of  tasteful 
pyramid.  Here  we  were  confronted  by  a  huge  fel- 
low in  livery,  as  straight,  bulging,  and  crusty  as 
po8.-ible,  who,  having  taken  oui*  names,  pompously 
mairhed  to  a  high  door,  and  with  great  dignity 
shouted  them  out. 

^Ve  wew  indignant,  however,  to  hear  each  of 
our  names  atrociously  mangled ;  especially  my 
friend  Jenkins,  who  started  to  hear  himseff  an- 
nounced to  the  Prefect  by  something  which  sounded 
very  like  "  Monsieur  Jachiss  ! "  In  we  walked, 
and  fountl  ourselves  ot)po8ite  a  very  sleek-looking, 
closely  shaved,  gaudily  dressed  gentleman,  —  no 
less  a  person  than  Monsieur  the  Prefect.  lie  was 
standing ;  and  by  his  side,  on  a  satin  iauteuil,  sat 
Mad.ime  la  Prifete,  a  stately  mass  of  peqjlexing 
circumambient  lace  and  riblx)ns,  %vith  jewels  wink- 
ing at  you  from  all  over  her  head  an<l  anns,  and  a 
perfectly  Parisian  society  smile  of  weh-ome.  Mon- 
sieur was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  three  fourths  hid- 
den in  broad  eccentric   silver  lace,  and  was  the 


verj'  picture  of  a  prosperous  and  not  ill-natured 
oflUcial  of  consequence. 

Our  devoirs  to  host  and  hostess  performed,  we 
passed  on  into  the  dancing  saloon,  a  long,  suj)erbly 
gamislu^d  apartment,  with  musicians  laboring  fran- 
tically over  their  brass  and  catgut  at  the  upper  end. 
Tlie  chandeliers  were  supplied  with  innumerable 
wax  candles,  it  being  plebeian  in  France  to  use  gas 
outside  the  kitchen  and  entries.  Life-size  portraits 
of  Najtoleon  III.  and  Eugenie  graced  the  walls, 
'*  Donn^e  par  S.  M.  TKnipereur,"  as  the  panels 
were  careful  to  tell  you ;  the  walls  were  richly 
gilded  and  corniced,  adorned,  not  as  the  wealthy 
iniifices  of  England  are,  with  heavy  oaken  panel- 
lings and  ceilin<rs,  but  in  that  lighter  and  more 
gaudy  style  which,  universal  in  French  houses,  is 
so  typical  of  the  national  character  itself. 

The  room  was  already  crowded  to  suffocation, 
albeit  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  past  the  invitation 
hour ;  the  dancers  could  hardly  move  through  their 
figures,  and  mademoiselle's  attempts  to  glide  grace- 
fully and  fascinatingly  through  tlie  "  ladies'  chain  " 
were  painfully  balked  by  her  bumping  against  some 
one  at  every  curve.  It  was  a  curious  sight,  this 
ball-room  in  the  provinces. 

On  the  two  long  sides  of  the  saloon  were  two  rows 
of  seats,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  those  against  the 
wall  being  raised  fauteuils,  rising  above  the  chaiis 
in  front.  On  this  back  row  of  raised  fauteuils  sat 
in  all  their  majesty  the   aristocratic   and  wealthy 

dowagers  of  R .     So  haughty  and  starched  did 

they  look,  with  their  satin-lined  opera-cloaks,  their 
bejewelled  eyeglasses,  their  gray  hair  arranged  a 
la  mode,  and  their  rich  lace  caps  disposed  with 
matronly  dignity,  that  they  reminded  one  of  the 
senate  scene  in  Othello,  and  seemed  a  bench  of 
stern  feminine  judges,  considering  the  pros  and  cons 
of  holy  matrimony.  There  they  sat,  the  long  line 
of  shrewd  old  schemers,  deeply  intent  on  their 
game,  acting  the  Gorgon  to  one  young  man  and  the 
would-t>e  mother-in-law  to  another,  according  to 
circumstances.  On  the  scat  below  each  sat  her 
blooming  (natural  and  artificial)  daughter  or  daugh- 
ters, watched  over  by  mamma  with  too-anxious  care, 
exhibited  in  the  matrimonial  mart,  and  looking  each 
her  sweetest  and  modestest  with  all  her  little  might. 

Now  the  reason  why  the  carriages  had  been  in 
such  haste  to  reach  the  prefecture  was  clear.  Tlic 
old  dowagers  were  running  a  race  for  the  best  acat.^. 
Just  as  the  ambitious  gardener  or  fruiterer  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  secure  the  most  prominent  and  ac- 
cessible stall  in  the  market  where  to  display  his 
carefully  prepared  and  tastefully  arranged  stock,  so 
did  these  "  old  campaigners  "  of  the  province  have 
their  carriages  at  the  door  exactly  at  the  stated  mo- 
ment, calculate  to  tlie  nicety  of  a  second  how  to  ar- 
rive at  the  prefecture  just  long  enough  before  the 
hour  oflinvitjition  to  enter  the  saloons  as  the  clock 
strikes,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  appropriating  the 
most  eligible  seats  for  self  and  daugliters,  those  most 
eligible  seats  being  the  ones  most  conspicuous  and 
easiest  of  approach  for  messieurs  les  messieurs. 
This  great  [Kiint  gained,  —  and  everj'botly  knows 
how  inqwrtant  it  is  for  a  general,  militsiry-  or  social, 
male  or  female,  to  have  the  choice  of  his  ground, 
—  madame  would  enthrone  herself  aloft,  and  her 
daughters  woulil  take  the  seat*  below  her;  and 
mamma  would  fix  a  ribbon  here  and  a  curl  there, 
stooping  from  her  eminence  for  the  purpose,  and 
would  then  lean  back,  and  with  her  eyeglass  take  a 
delilxirate  survey  of  the  general  eflect  with  an  ex- 
haustive coup  d'aeil. 
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Thus  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  ensconced  in  a 
double  row  of  seats,  extending  on  either  side  the 
length  of  tlie  room.  Tiie  gentlemen  are  grouped  to- 
getluT  in  a  tliick  kaleidoscopic  bunch  near  the  door, 
kaleidoscopic  because  of  the  variety  and  gorgeous- 
ness  of  their  apparel.  They  are  absorbed  in  diligent- 
ly ogling  the  double  line  of  fair  ones,  in  making 
out  a  mental  list  of  partners,  remarking  to  each  oth- 
er things  complimentary  and  otherwise  of  Uie  dear 
ladies,  one  saying,  "  Mon  Dieu  !  how  lovely  Made- 
moiselle D is  to-night !  "  another,  "  Madame 

R is  more  artistic  than  ever  this  evening  ;  she 

has  changed  her  coiffeur  ;  her  cheeks  are  of  a  more 
delicate  rose  than  usual  "  ;  another,  "  There 's  that 

old  Gorgon  la  Baronne  de  la  F 1    Mademoiselle 

might  make  a  catch,  had  she  not  always  that  ugly  old 
witch  by  her  to  petrlly  one,"  and  so  on.  The  or- 
chestra strikes  up  and  the  bunch  of  the  sterner  sex 
breaks  up  and  spreads  along  tlie  row  of  seats,  carte 
des  dances  in  hand.  livery  gentleman  has  the  right 
to  ask  any  lady  whom  he  chooses  to  dance,  whether 
he  knows  her  or  not.  Introductions  are  not  comme 
ilfaut.  The  prudent  man,  however,  he  who  is  well 
versed  in  the  manners  of  society,  will  first  take  the 
precaution  to  conciliate  madame  by  asking  her  per- 
mission to  ask  mademoiselle  for  her  hand  in  the 
next  quadrille.  Madame  runs  her  eye  rapidly  over 
him,  glances  keenly  at  his  face,  and  then,  if  the  scru- 
tiny is  satisfactory,  grants  his  petition.  Ten  to  one 
she  knows  all  about /<»«,  tliough  lus  eyes  may  never 
have  rested  on  her  before  ;  is  well  up  in  his  antece- 
dents ;  knows  liis  fortune  within  a  thousand ;  and 
could  tell  him  off-hand  who  his  great-grandfather 
was.  As  he  takes  his  place  on  the  floor  with  made- 
moiselle, Madame  Gorgon  keeps  a  never-wavering 
watch  upon  the  couple.  Every  smile  he  gives  her, 
every  time  he  keeps  a  lingering  grasp  on  her  hand 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  figure,  every  glance  of  one  or 
other  which  may  betray  a  growing  fancy  or  be  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  delicate  compliment,  all  is  noted  by 
the  "  old  campaigner,"  who  sits  and  calculates,  and 
hopes  for  a  happy  denouement  and  maiTiage  bells. 
If  she  is  pleased  with  monsieur,  he  may  safely  lin- 
ger by  his  partner's  side  after  she  has  resumed  her 
seat,  and  then  madame  listens  with  vast  content  to 
his  gracefully  murmured  speeches,  and  builds  her 
chateaux  en  Espagne  higher  and  more  beauteous 
than  ever.  Still,  she  never  suffers  them  from  her 
sight.  If  monsieur  invites  mademoiselle  to  take  re- 
fresliment,  he  must  include  madame  also,  and  he 
presses  through  the  tlirong  with  mamma  and  daugh- 
ter on  either  arm.  Nor  will  he  dare  to  ask  to  be 
permitted  to  call  on  mademoiselle  on  the  day  succeed- 
ing the  ball,  to  incjuire  aft;er  her  health  afler  so  much 
excitement.  Ilis  only  chance  to  speak  with  her  is 
at  tlie  ball  itself.  Even  if  he  is  really  smitten,  the 
charming  lete-a-tetes  of  a  lover  are  denied  him : 
he  must  hie  him  to  a  notary,  and  send  him  as  am- 
bassador to  plead  for  him  at  the  paternal  hearth- 
stone. So  is  the  fashion  regarding  courtship  and 
marriage  in  provincial  France. 

But  the  flirtations  of  the  evening  are  not  confined 
to  bachelor  messieurs  and  unj)rovided-for  made- 
moiselles.    For  instance,  Madame  and  Monsieur  de 

L go  to  the  ball  simply  and  purely  to  get  rid  of 

each  otner.  lliey  are  the  natural  result  of  mari- 
ages  de  convenance  ;  they  were  married  because  he 
had  a  de  to  his  name  and  a  chateau  in  Normandy, 
and  because  she  brought  a  dot  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  a  year.  They  don't  hate  or  love  each 
other,  but  each  of  them,  ailor  his  or  her  fashion, 
loves  somebody  else.     So  madame  and  monsieur 


come  to  the  ball  and  separate  at  the  door ;  madamo 
is  in  one  coi  ner  of  the  room,  listening  to  the  flattery 
of  her  dear  friend  Marie's  faithless  spouse ;  monsieur 
is  in  the  opposite  corner,  bending  ovy  the  young 
lady  who  was  mamed  last  month,  and  whoso  hus- 
band in  liis  turn  has  gone  to  Paris  to  flirt  with  some- 
body else. 

Husband  and  wife  keep  apart  the  whole  evening ; 
see  each  othc's  attentions  elsewhere  bestowed  with 
the  sublimest  indiflerence  ;  enjoy  a  delightful  even- 
ing, and  ride  home,  sitting  as  far  apart  from  each 
other  as  possible  in  the  carriage,  and  never  utter  a 
word  from  one  end  of  the  ride  to  tlie  other.  They 
are  just  the  people  to  tell  you  tliat  marrying  for 
love  is  ridiculous  twaddle,  yet,  think  you,  are  they 
really  happy  ?  While  the  couples  are  dancing  and 
the  married  folk  are  flirting,  pass  we  tlrrough  the 
brilliant  saloon  to  a  smaller  apartment  opening  out 
of  it,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  refreshment-room. 

Here  mostly  the  "  old  buffers  "  congregate  and 
are  stationary,  for  their  chief  pleasure  at  the  ball 
is  eating  and  drinking.  Generals  with  their  gold 
lace,  epaulets,  and  broad  breasts,  a  perfect  firma- 
ment of  stars  and  orders;  the  mayor,  pompous  and 
bedizened  with  an  outrageously  gaudy  official 
costume,  army  officers  and  navy  officers,  sub-pre- 
fects and  secretaries,  foreign  consuls  and  judges, 
are  standing  about  in  little  knots,  talking  politics 
and  the  prospects  of  war,  the  last  judicial  scandal 
and  the  crops,  meanwhile  sipping  Sillery  and  nib- 
bling at  the  little  fancy-shaped  cakes  and  the  mar- 
1-ons  glaces  peculiar  to  tlie  art  of  the  French  patis- 
sier.  We  lilce  the  plan  of  giving  the  refreshments ; 
it  is  to  have  a  broad  buffet  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
with  a  large  table  or  counter,  behind  which  stand 
liveried  garcons  to  serve  whomsoever  is  gastronomi- 
cally  inclined  to  whatsoever  takes  their  fancy  for 
the  moment.  The  table  itself  is  garnished  with 
pyramids  of  fruit,  fresh  or  conserved ;  with  plates 
of  sandwiches,  hot  rolls,  and  fancy  cakes  ;  with  piles 
of  oranges  and  grapes,  and  unique  arrangements  of 
symbolical  candy.  ITie  wines,  coffee,  choolate,  ice- 
creams, and  sherbets  are  served  as  they  are  called 
for,  in  tlieir  hottest  or  coldest  state,  as  the  article 
is:  trays  are  constantly  appearing  with  steaming 
negus  and  ponch,  as  the  garc^'on  announces  with  a 
stately  roll  of  voice;  champagne-bottles  are  popping 
right  and  left,  and  are  emptied  fast  as  little  shoals  of 
eager  guests  crowd  up  to  receive  a  small  share  of  the 
bubbling  and  fizzing  nectar,  while  the  more  staid 
sherry  and  Chablis,  St.  Jullien  and  madere  are  quietly 
passed  around  in  small  glasses  at  the  further  end. 

After  the  quadrille  is  over,  the  heated  dancers 
crowd  ui)  to  the  buffet ;  panting  and  fair  youn^ 
demoiselles,  as  well  as  rubicund  old  dowagers,  swal- 
low glass  after  glass  of  punch  and  Carte  blanche 
without  so  much  as  a  wink.  Then  they  rush  out 
again,  somewhat  more  than  refreshed,  and  leave  the 
land  clear  once  more  to  what  we  may,  not  disre- 
spectfully, term  the  "  steady  "  eaters  and  drinkers. 
Some  there  are,  of  not  very  high  estate,  who  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  invitations  to  the  ball  by 
one  stratagem  and  another,  to  whom  the  Prefect's 
buffet  is  an  annual  feast,  replete  with  delicacies 
(juite  unknown  to  them  in  every-ilay  life.  Such 
are  clerks,  and  now  and  then  a  poor  little  Jew,  or 
a  half-famished  medical  student.  Iliese  divide 
with  the  pompous  old  dignitaries  above  mentioned 
the  permanent  guardianship  and  jirivileges  of  the 
buffet :  their  hearts  sink  as  the  heated  dancers 
pour  in,  and  revive  again  as  they  tide  out  to 
resume  their  places  on  the  floor.    Meanwhile  the 
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resources  of  the  buffet  seem  cxhuustlcss;  it  con- 
tinues to  dispense  unlimited  wines,  liquors,  rolls, 
and  what  not,  until,  in  the  early  liours,  the  com- 
pany has  ijjradually  left  silence  rcigjaing  in  the  gor- 
geous halls. 

ITiere  is  another  room,  leading  out  of  the  dan- 
cin;^  saloon,  wliere  eomeiliing  of  interest,  by  the 
faces  of  which  we  catch  a  glimjjse  there,  seems  to 
be  going  on.  It  is  a  snug  little  room,  richly  fur- 
nished, and  especially  provided  with  a  number  of 
small  tables.  We  enter,  and  find  it  to  be  devoted 
to  the  exciting  pa.>;time  of  gambling.  An  innoccnt- 
liK)k.ing  young  demoiselle  glances  in  at  the  door, 
sees  what  is  proceeding,  smiles  a  pretty,  not  at  all 
disapproving  smile,  and  passes  gayly  on.  There  is 
flagrant,  open  vice  at  a  fashionable  ball,  and  innocent 
youth  se^'S  it,  not  blushing  with  shame,  but  greet- 
ing it  witli  a  smile  I  Such  is  society  in  provincial 
France,  and  such  the  example  the  elders  give  the 
rising  generation.  Even  Monsieur  the  Cur^  is 
there,  the  physician  of  souls  and  the  Heaven-con- 
secrated castigator  of  evil  manners,  bending  over 
the  table,  his  pious  eyes  lit  up  with  the  keen,  anx- 
ious glare  of  the  spirit  of  gaming  itself. 

The  Prefect  and  his  lady  having  passed  round  to 

Sect  their  guests  iu  person,  this  was  the  signal  for 
e  breaking  up  of  the  ball.  Soon  the  carriages 
began  to  whirl,  and  the  quiet  old  town  once  more 
re-echoed  to  the  clattering  of  the  horses  and  the 
tramp  of  tlie  guests  who  pi-cferred  to  return  home 
on  foot.  The  dowagers  were,  some,  doubtless,  con- 
tent witli  the  night's  operations,  and  others,  witli 
as  little  doubt,  mortified  by  one  more  fiiilure. 
Mademoiselle  put  away  her  silks  and  laces  for  the 
next  party,  and  for  an  interval  the  town  resumed 
its  wonted  sleepiness  and  monotony.  It  was  one 
more  picture  —  tliis  ball  —  of  human  society  in 
these  modern  days ;  and  it  suggested  reveries  and 
comparisons  between  the  new  France  and  the  old 
France  of  the  Bourbon  era.  And  we  came  away, 
not  regretting  that  our  own  lot  was  cast  among  the 
less  vivacious,  but  far  more  healthy  customs  of  our 
Anzlo-Saxon  race. 


FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS.* 

Du.  Johnson  has  told  us  sometliing  about  the  toil 
and  trouble  which  are  the  necessary  lot  of  the 
makers  of  dictionaries ;  and  on  the  title-page  of  his 
Lexicon  Fucciolati  has  inscribed  the  words,  "  Ex- 
perltu  disces  (juam  (jravis  i.tte  labor."  But,  unde- 
terred by  either  warning  voice,  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
compiled  and  published  a  collection  of  "  Familiar 
Quotations  "  wliich  might  very  fairly  claim  for  itself 
the  name  of  a  dictionary  or  cyclopaidia,  so  exhaus- 
tive is  it  of  its  sulyect.  It  differs,  indeed,  from 
most  other  books  of  ({notations  that  wc  have  seen  in 
respect  of  its  arrangement,  which  is  based,  not  on 
the  subjects  treated  of,  but  on  the  chronology  of  the 
authors  whose  works  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion in  its  pages.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  limited  himself 
to  English  authors,  it  is  true,  —  a  fact  which,  we 
think,  ne  might  easily  have  made  clear,  and  ought 
to  have  made  clear,  in  the  title  of  his  work  ;  for  it 
is  just  conceivable  that  many  j)ersons  might  pur- 
chase it  in  the  hope  of  iinding  in  it  a  notice  of  those 
stock  quotations  from  Virgil  and  Horace  which  are 
oven  now  so  "  familiar  "  to  rea<lers  of  the  debates 
as  not  to  have  lost  their  right  to  be  regarded  as 
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Strictly  "  phrases  in  common  use"  within  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's dominions. 

Mr.  Bartlett  commences  the  catalogue  of  authors 
ujwn  whom  he  has  drawn  witli  Chaucer;  and  his 
list  of  writers  anterior  to  Shakesjieare  includes 
Thomas  k  Kompis,  Rabelais,  Tom  Tusser,  Cok", 
Cervantes,  Sncuser,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  and 
Richard  Hooker.  We  need  scarcely  sav  that  as  he 
sails  down  tlie  stream  of  time  after  Shakespeare  he 
enriches  his  pages  with  many  of  the  n;ems  of  bril- 
liant thought  and  happy  expression  which  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  the  writings  of  Bacon, 
Donne,  Ben  Jonscn,  Bishop  Hall,  Beaumont, 
Massingcr,  Fletcher,  George  Herbert,  Selden,  Isaac 
Walton,  Ilcrrick,  Shirley,  Lovelace,  Crashaw,  Cow- 
lev,  and  Waller,  all  anterior  in  birth  to  John 
Milton.  And  Mr.  Bartlett  has  here  given  us  a 
well-timed  reminder  of  the  extent  to  which  we  Enif- 
lishmcn  —  and  may  we  not  say  the  world  ?  —  are 
indebted  for  the  best  and  the  wisest  thoughts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  to  those  two  great  authors 
whose  names  we  have  used  as  landmarks,  those  men 
not  of  one  age  or  of  one  country ;  for  out  of  the  first 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  of  his  book 
Shakespeare  occupies  no  less  tnan  seventy  pages, 
and  !Milton  twenty-four,  while  from  the  tuneful  and 
sprightly  and  right  quotable  Robert  Ilerrick  he 
contents  himself  with  giving  us  scarcely  a  page  and 
a  half,  and  the  conceits  of  terse,  epigrammatic 
Ceorge  Herbert  are  dismissed  in  a  single  paf^e. 
We  have  not,  hovrever,  looked  in  vain  for  a  single 
"  familiar  "  quotation  from  his  works,  except  for 
that  stanza  so  acceptable  to  the  advocates  of  tem- 
perance :  — 

"  Drink  not  the  third  fdass,  which  thou  canst  not  tame 
AV  lieu  once  it  is  within  tlice,  liut  btfore 
Mii.vst  rule  it  i\s  thou  list  ;  and  pour  the  shame 
Which  it  would  pour  on  thee  upon  the  fl.ior. 
It  is  mojt  just  to  pour  that  on  the  Krcund 
Which  would  throw  me  there  if  1  liept  the  ro#hd." 

Samuel  Butler,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  au- 
thor of  Hudibras,  brings  a  large  supply  of  wit  and 
l)ractical  sense  for  quotation,  as  also  do  Dryden, 
Swift,  Addison,  antl  Fope.  Strange  as  it  may 
sound,  however,  Sir  Richard  Steele  supplies  but  a 
single  paragraph,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  but 
three.  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  too,  puts  in  his  appear- 
ance with  a  single  quotation,  though  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  one  of  all  but  universal  application :  — 

"  He  is  a  fool  who  thinks,  hy  force  or  skill, 
To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's  will." 

Edward  Young,  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,  is 
far  more  prolific  of  gootl  and  quotable  matter,  and 
accordingly  we  have  from  his  pen  four  pages  of 
terse  and  pointed  sayings,  none  of  which  are  at  nil 
superfluous.  Pope,  however,  as  the  poet  of  society 
and  of  literature,  is  laid  under  contribution  to  a  far 
la^er  extent  than  any  other  poet  or  writer  of  his 
time,  eighteen  pages  being  allotted  to  those  pointe<l 
couplets  and  single  lines  in  which  he  showed  such  a 
masterly  power  of  epigram.  ITiree  pages  after  this 
strike  us  as  rather  scanty  measure  for  the  sayings, 
of  Ur.  Johnson,  grave  and  gay,  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  and  we  venture  to  thiiik  that  in  a  future 
edition  both  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  and  Johnso- 
niana  might  be  made  to  furnish  a  more  copious  sup- 
ply of  such  fare.  If  we  may  take  the  ntunber  of 
pages  which  Mr.  Bartlett  devotes  to  each  writer  as 
an  approximate  standard  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
English  language  is  indebted  to  him  for  additions 
to  the  ever-accumulating  stores  of  wit  and  wisdom 
that  are  treasured  in  our  literary  gamers,  the  five 
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f)a]2res  which  he  devotes  to  the  poet  Gray  would 
i-ad  us  to  infiT  that  the  author  of  tbe  Elo^  in  a 
Country  Churchy:u'd  had  exenised  a  far  wider  and 
more  lasting  influence  on  English  literature  than  we 
could  have  imagined  to  be  the  case.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  writer  so  essentially  popular 
and  dealing  so  extensively  with  the  minuttcc  of  Eng- 
lish lite,  and  especially  of  country  life,  as  Oliver 
GoId.»mith,  should  furnish  even  a  larger  supply  of 
familiar  quotations  than  the  polished  a.nd  senten- 
tious and  philosophic  Burke,  and  that  The  Travel- 
ler and  The  Deserted  Village  should  be  more  gen- 
erally quotable  than  Reflections  on  the  French  Rev- 
olution. What  we  have  said  of  Goldsmith  applies 
equally  to  "William  Cowper,  to  whom  six  pages  are 
devoted,  mainly  taken  irom  The  Task,  —  that  poem 
which  so  lew,  we  fancy,  would  care  to  read  through 
and  yet  which  is  so  rich  in  individual  passages  of 
beauty  and  truth.  Tlie  same  can  scarcely  be  said 
of  Crabbe,  who  is  dismissed  with  only  half  a  page; 
but  then  Crabbe,  while  he  photographed  tlie  details 
of  lite  with  exactness,  was  no  philosopher,  or,  at  all 
events,  never  rose  above  the  level  of  the  ahnormix 
«a/>je«.«  of  our  old  friend  Horace.  Burns,  however, 
fares  suflieiently  well  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
to  insure  popularity  for  his  book  in  the  Laud  o' 
Cakes. 

Passing  on  to  the  departed  writers  of  our  own 
time,  or,  at  all  events,  those  whom  our  elder  read- 
ers can  remember,  we  find  George  Colraan,  Rob- 
ert Ilall,  Samuel  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Charles  Lamb,  James  Montgomery,  Sir  VV alter  Scott, 
Byron,  Campbell,  Tom  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shel- 
ley, Keats,  Milman,  Praed,  Talfourd,  Tom  Hood, 
Brougham,  Macaulay,  and  Kcble,  all  more  or  less 
adequately  represented.  We  notice  in  the  head 
line  of  the  quotations  from  Jobn  Keble  an  absurd 
error,  we  mean  in  the  date  of  Ixis  death,  which  was 
not  18^  but  1866.  Among  living  authors,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  the  first  places  are  given  to 
Tennyson  and  Longfellt)w ;  Mr.  Henry  Taylor, 
Lord  Lytton,  and  Barry  Cornwall  also  put  in  their 
appearances.  One  single  quotation,  however,  is 
all  that  Mr.  Bartlett  vouchsates  us  from  Eliza  Cook, 
and  neither  Robert  Browning  nor  his  accomplished 
witie,  the  late  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  nor  the 
late  Miss  Adelaide  Procter,  are  allowed  to  contrib- 
ute a  single  dish  Ui  our  intellectual  repast.  "  Con- 
spicuous," too,  "  by  his  absence,"  is  that  modern 
"  master  of  sentences,"  the  author  of  Proverbial 
Philosoj)hy.     Surely  this  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Bartlett  tells  us  on  his  title-page  that  he  has 
not  only  gleaned  largely  in  the  field  of  literature, 
but  has  also  endeavored  to  "  trace  to  their  source  " 
tije  passages  and  phrases  in  commim  use  which  he 
puts  before  us  in  Ids  pages  as  "  old  friends."  He 
nas  done  this  in  the  tootrnotes,  very  satisfactorily 
as  far  as  he  has  gone,  if  not  very  exhaustively. 
But  why,  adopting  in  the  rest  of  his  work'h^ 
chronc»logical  order,  has  he  placed  the  Old  anil 
New  Testaments  at  the  end,  insteatl  of  at  the  head 
of  those  authors  from  whose  mines  he  has  quarried 
his  materials  ?  This,  we  must  fairly  own,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  passes  our  comprehension. 

It  should  be  added,  in  our  own  justification,  that 
when  we  called  this  book  a  "  dictionary  "  or  "  cy- 
clopedia" in  its  way,  we  dwelt  mainly  on  the  fact 
tliat  it  is  provided  with  an  aro]>lc  and  elaborate 
index,  without  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  rwlii 
indujegtaque  moles  of  matter  valuable  in  itself,  vet 
valueless  for  all  practical  purposes.  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  been  too  wise  bo  to  mar  his  book ;  and  as  his 


index  occupies  exactly  a  third  of  the  entire  volume 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  completeness  and 
its  utility. 

THE  OLDEST  OF  WATERING-PLACES. 

At  a  little  rustic  station  called  Pepinster  in 
the  heart  of  the  rich  country  about  Liege  the 
long  Belgian  express  train  halts,  and  casts  forth  a 
number  of  travellers  who  have  generally  a  festive 
air.  The  eyes  of  their  work-a-day  fellow-travellers 
follow  them,  as  they  cross  over  to  another  train, 
ready  waiting,  and  Avhich,  from  its  omnibus-looking 
carnages,  with  airy  seats  on  the  top,  has  quite  a 
holiday  air  also.  Tempting  too  are  the  rich  hills 
that  rise  all  around  Pepinster,  —  green,  massively 
embroidered  with  trees,  and  disclosing  a  sort  of 
opening  into  delicious  looking  valleys  ;  with  a 
peep  of  a  little  railway  path  winding  away  into 
their  fastnesses. 

To  follow  that  track  is  to  have  a  most  picturesque 
walk.  Never  did  iron-road  wind  and  twist  and 
twirl  so  gracefully  all  the  while  creeping  along  at 
the  foot  of  the  richly  covered  hills  which  slope  down 
to  it,  yet  ever  ascending  steeply  and  painfully,  now 
plunging  round  corners,  into  a  new  dell,  now  run- 
ning beside  a  narrow  book,  and  now  beside  a  de- 
licious valley  road  until  it  gets  over  many  miles  and 
reaches  the  little  town  it  is  bound  for.  tinder  such 
conditions  an  iron-road  loses  all  its  grim  practical 
air ;  and  those  who  wander  among  the  hills  that 
overhang  this  pleasant  valley  look  down  and  watch 
the  heavy  train  winding  below  among  the  leaves, 
toiling  and  gasping  slowly  up  what  was  one  of  the 
steepest  lines  on  the  continent  before  Mr.  Fell  be- 
gan to  scale  the  Alpine  passes. 

After  this  picturesque  introduction  the  traveller 
finds  himself  at  Spa,  —  the  most  ancient  and  court- 
ly of  the  "  Waters."  Compared  with  it,  all  the  rest 
seem  mere  "  shoddy,"  —  vulgar  parvenus  who,  by 
dint  of  gaudy  show  jewelry,  watch-chains,  &c.,  try 
and  make  a  show.  Homburg  and  its  Brunnen  are 
flashy  and  but  of  yesterday ;  they  are  as  mush- 
room-like as  the  merchant's  wife,  who  wants,  by 
"  a  splash,"  to  force  herself  into  good  society  ;  but, 
centuries  ago,  kings  and  courtiers  came  posting 
across  Europe  to  the  "  little  town  in  the  Valley," 
and  elderly  gentlemen  of  Louis  the  Great's  court, 
in  flowing  wigs  and  velvet  coats,  stood  round  "  the 
Pouhon,"  striving  to  repair  their  shnmken  persons 
with  the  iron  waters.  As  we  stroll  down  the  walks 
of  Spa  with  their  quaint  names,  —  such  as  "  the 
Seven-o'clock  Walk,"  —  each  marked  out  with  stift' 
rows  of  tall  trees,  and  look  down  their  aisle-like 
perspective,  we  instinctively  repeoplc  them  with 
stately  gallants,  hoops,  and  trains. 

Spa  is  like  a  toy  town,  such  as  one  would  buy  in 
a  box  at  Christmas  for  little  Tommy,  to  be  set  up 
in  arbitrary  angles,  with  houses  turned  every  way. 
A  walk  of  two  minutes  sets  us  far  above  it ;  with 
all  the  roofs  clustered  below,  the  tiny  streets  stran- 
gling every  way,  —  the  town  lies  at  our  feet,  suiik 
in  hollow,  like  a  favored  toy-terrier  buried  in  a  soft, 
green  cushion.  Tiny  brown  ribbons  of  walks  wind 
up  innumerable  hills.  Exactly  vis-h-vis  to  the 
church,  and  bearding  it  insolently,  is  a  heavy  yel- 
low building,  where  the  gaming  goes  on,  called  by 
the  ancient  name  of  the  "  Redoutc,"  and  which  is 
entered,  not  from  the  gardens,  but  from  the  street. 
In  the  common  street,  too,  at  a  corner,  is  the  Well 
or  Pump,  under  a  rather  shabby  portico.  All  the 
houses  about  have  a  "  sign,"  —  another  rococo  relic, 
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—  tba  "  Arms  of  Austria,"  the  "  Great  Kinfi:," 
and  the  "  Hotel  of  Spain,"  and  such  names.  Kvorv 
now  and  a<;ain  there  clatter  by  the  cIopc,  round, 
compact  little  horses  of  the  place,  cob-like  in 
shape,  iron-fjray  or  brindled,  full  of  pood  blood, 
amazinjjly  sure  of  foot,  and  which,  driven  up  steep, 
paved  hills,  by  the  uncouth  and  cruel  French  and 
Belgians,  au  grand  galop,  will  go  till  they  drop. 
These  "  bidets  de  Spa,"  as  they  are  called,  come 
from  the  forest,  and  are  picturesque,  gamesome, 
frien  Uy  little  creatures,  tnough  it  is  surprising 
their  honest  backs  are  not  strained  out  ot  shape 
by  the  jolting  of  hulking  Frenchmen,  who  know 
not  how  to  ride. 

A  century  ago  the  traveller  who  started  from 
Li^xe  had  to  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  jolting  and 
shaking  over  some  of  the  most  wretched  roads  in 
the  world,  which  descended  into  the  little  bowl 
where  the  town  lay.  As  the  season  drew  on,  these 
wild  traverses,  often  injured  or  blocked  up  by  tor- 
rents bursting  from  the  mountains,  became  crowded 
with  the  post-carriages  of  the  sick  and  the  ":reat; 
and  of  an  evening,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard  descending  the  hill,  scouts  came  running  on 
before  to  give  notice,  while  the  idle  inhabitants 
gathered  to  see  the  new  guest  arrive.  For  the 
more  illustrious  visitors  cannon  were  let  off  from 
the  top  of  a  hill.  The  carriage  pulled  up  in  a  little 
Scjuare,  —  not  bigger  than  a  court,  —  where  the 
small  houses  of  the  place  were  njrouped,  and  at  one 
side  of  which  was  a  small  hutch  in  a  sunken  cell, 
tlie  Well,  —  the  Pouhon,  —  the  glory  and  support 
of  tlie  town.  The  traveller,  if  he  was  a  mere  trav- 
eller, was  jolted  to  one  of  tiie  inns,  —  either  to  the 
"  Arms  of  England,"  tlie  "  Court  of  London,"  or  to 
the  "  Crown  of  Thorns."  There  he  was  sure  to  be 
entertained,  but  would  be  roused  betimes  by  a  din 
and  chatter  under  liis  windows.  On  looking  out  he 
would  see  the  quaintest  scene.  Not  five  o'clock, 
and  yet  every  one  astir !  The  little  place  below 
filled  with  figures,  all  in  a  sort  of  ne'gligd  morning- 
dress,  —  wigs  and  bags  and  sack  backs,  —  bowing, 
bending,  posturing,  and  ogling.  At  the  outskirts 
waited  carriages  and  horses.  Every  one  was  prome- 
nading over  the  rude  curb-stones,  as  if  it  was  an 
alley  in  Versailles.  The  stranger  would  notice  that 
all,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  carried  a  gay 
crutch  or  stick,  the  handle  of  which  was  painted 
elegantly ;  and  had,  hanging  from  the  waist  or 
button-hole,  a  little  variegated  dial ;  as  each  vi'^itor 
quaffed  his  tumbler,  he  moved  on  the  hand,  to 
record  the  nunibi^r  he  had  taken.  These  little  toy 
dials,  as  well  as  the  canes,  were  a  specialty  of  the 
place,  decorated  by  the  native  artists.  Every  one, 
too,  carried  little  bon-bon  boxes,  holding  candied 
fruit  or  orange-peel,  to  take  away  the  sharp  taste 
of  the  waters ;  and  these  toys,  again,  were  adorned 
with  devices  and  Cupids,  and  made  as  attractive  as 
possible.  The  pleasant  crowd,  thus  early  astir, 
was  composed  of  the  most  curious  elements,  — 
chevaliers,  barons,  lords,  ladies.  After  their  tum- 
blers  the  bulk  of  the  company  found  their  way  to 
the  plea'iant  broad  allev,  where  they  cf)uld  prome- 
nade, while  others  took  carriages  and  horses  and 
drove  out  to  the  Sauvenifcre  and  other  springs,  a 
mile  or  two  up  the  hills. 

The  quality,  however,  did  not  put  up  at  such 
houses  as  tlie  "  Arms  of  England  "  or  the  "  Crown 
of  Thorns."  Princes  and  other  great  personages 
would  come  with  a  great  suite,  and  hire  a  whole  hotel 
or  mansion,  handsomely  furnished,  bringing  their  own 


cooks  and  retainers,  and  would  there  keep  a  hand- 
some table  and  see  abundance  of  company.  For 
such  guests  diere  were  the  "  Hotel  de  Lorraine  " 
and  the  "  Cornet,"  both  in  the  High  Street,  and 
both  provided  with  rich  tapestries ;  and  to  these 
houses  came  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Lifc^e  and  his 
Senme  Highness  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Augsbourg, 
and  the  .Elector  of  Cologne.  Some  families  were 
content,  as  at  present,  with  simple  lodgings.  But 
the  favorite  mode  of  liic  was  tne  inn  table-(rhofe, 
which  was  looked  on  as  a  pleasant  system  of  intro- 
duction and  a  gay  passport  to  new  acquaintances. 

Even  so  far  back  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  little  Kur-list,  "  Fremden  Blatt,"  tlie  de- 
light of  the  vacant  mind  at  such  places,  was  in 
every  one's  hand ;  and  a  spirited  bookseller  came 
over  fi-om  Lifege  to  print  and  sell  it.  He  also  kept 
a  library,  the  modest  subscription  to  which  was  a 
single  crown  for  the  season.  Till  noon  dressing 
was  not  thought  of.  Breakfast  and  consultation 
with  the  physician  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Almost  the  first  visit  the  stranger  received  —  like 
Mr.  Sterne  at  Desseins  —  was  that  of  two  friars ; 
but  they  received  far  more  courteous  reception 
than  the  sentimental  traveller  was  inclined  to  offer  ; 
and  it  was  the  fashion  to  present  the  fathers  with  a 
substantial  contribution.  Another  visit  was  that 
of  the  barber,  who  was  to  come  regularly  every 
morning  "  to  shave  you  and  dress  your  wig."  Then 
the  physicians  made  their  call,  —  gentlemen,  who, 
by  the  description  of  their  manner  and  pi-oceeding, 
seem  only  to  have  anticipated  modern  practitioners 

of  the  same  pattern,  —  the  English  Dr.  C and 

the  native   Dr.   L- .      The  same    providential 

coincidence  that  the  waters  exactly  suited  the 
complaint  of  every  one  who  chanced  to  come  there, 
seemed  to  obtain  then  as  now. 

Every  one  laid  himself  out  for  gaycty  and  amuse- 
ment, and  determined  to  cultivate  botn  his  health 
and  his  spirits.  It  was  a  special  custom  to  ||all  on 
every  new  arrival  of  rank.  Thus  cards  were  per- 
petually sent  round,  and  as  perpetually  returned, 
and  new  acquaintances  were  formed,  lliis  custom 
was  introduced   in  the  year  1759,  by  a  reformer. 

Count  de  P ,  who  had  the  boldness  to  go  round 

in  his  chariot  and  pay  his  respects  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  bcau-monde ;  and  his  example  was 
speedily  followed.  The  newly  arrived  stranger 
would  be  inclined  to  dress  himself  in  strict  tenue 
for  tliis  ceremonial,  and  get  on  his  sword ;  but  he 
would  be  told,  to  his  surprise,  that  by  common  con- 
sent no  one  ever  appeared  with  a  swonl,  save  on 
the  first  and  the  last  dav  of  his  stay,  — the  prudent 
reason  being,  that  in  tliis  little  "olla  nodrida"  of 
adventurous  intriguers  and  chevaliers  who  belonged 
to  all  classes  and  all  nations,  quarrels  and  disputes 
were  but  too  certain  to  arise,  and  a  sword  would 
be  only  too  tempting  and  convenient  an  arbitrator. 

Dumer  seems  to  have  been  about  two  o'clock, 
and  after  dinner  most  of  the  "  Bobelins "  would 
indulge  in  a  nap.  About  five  o'clock  the  assembly 
room  opens,  or  the  private  parties  begin ;  and  the 
pretty  Seven-t/eicK-k  Walk  —  so  called  bi»cause  the 
sun  plays  upon  it  and  makes  walking  there  impos- 
sible until  that  hour  —  fills  up  with  a  gay  crowd. 
ITiis  walk  is  a  very  lieautiful  and  fine  plot  of 
ground,  considered  in  itself;  on  each  side  there 
are  divers  little  flowery  meadows,  wliich,  with  their 
verdure,  strike  tlie  eye  in  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ner. When  the  crowd  of  silken  coats  land  rich 
dresses  were  seen  filling  up  tliis  picturesciue  "  mall  " 
of  a  summer's  evening,  the  effect  must  nave  been 
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cliariniu<;.  There  every  new  visitor  came  to  see 
the  whuu!  company  of  Uie  place,  as  it  were,  in  a 
focus ;  every  tongue  could  be  heard,  but  the  most 
preduininant  was  French,  and  next  to  French, 
Kn;j;Iish.  To  the  English,  indeed,  —  great  travel- 
lers in  the  last  century,  —  Spa  owes  much.  The 
prettiest  walks  trace  their  origin  to  generous  visit- 
ors from  that  country. 

The  assembly  room  was  in  the  "  High  Street," 
close  to  the  Pouhon,  and  must  have  been  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  present  more  ambitious  Tem- 
ple stands.  There  cards,  draughts,  and  other  games 
are  played,  as  well  as  the  favorite  gambling  game  of 
faro.  There  was  no  "  privilege  "  however,  then, 
or  monopoly ;  and  at  the  coffee-houses  —  especially 
at  one  close  to  the  "  Court  of  London  "  —  high 
play  went  on  at  all  hours.  Some  players  staked 
crowns,  others  nothing  but  gold.  At  the  tables 
were  to  be  seen  the  professional  gambler  and  the 
dilettanti,  who  played  merely  to  amuse  tliemselves. 
The  scene,  too,  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  nowadays, 
and  there  is  the  same  study  of  character.  "  The 
curious  observe  some  of  those  who  game  extrava- 

f;antly  high  to  look  pale,  dejected,  incensed  to  the 
ast  degree,  and,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  ready  to 
devour  their  cards."  But  there  was  also  to  be 
noticed,  what  was  a  feature  of  this  unlicensed  gam- 
bling, — "  the  gamesters,  who  make  a  trade  of 
play,  with  a  share  in  the  bank,  but  who  appear  to 
be  punters  only,  and  seldom  fail  at  squeezing 
novices  or  dupes."  Five  o'clock  was  the  hour  for 
a  ball.  Gentlemen  pay  "  four  escalins  "  for  admit- 
tance, but  may  introduce  any  number  of  ladies. 
Cards  and  faro  go  on  in  little  side-rooms,  and  in  a 
little  summer-house  in  the  gardens.  The  dancin^j 
is  always  kept  up  with  great  vivacity,  the  ball 
opening  with  a  minuet  or  two,  which  gives  way  to 
the  favorite  measure  of  the  night,  —  the  English 
country  dances.  These  are  performed  with  ex- 
traorduiary  vigor,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  English 
elemem;  and  there  are  instances  of  some  fatal 
results  from  over-heating.  The  wonderful  Eng- 
lish, indeed,  when  on  their  "  grand  tour,"  always 
distin^shed  themselves  in  this  way;  and  about 
this  time  a  dancing  royal  prince  of  this  nation 
actually  killed  himself  at  Monaco  from  his  excessive 
exertions  at  a  ball. 

Sometimes  a  company  of  strolling  comedians 
would  arrive,  and  fit  un  a  theatre  at  "  a  shocking 
place  called  the  Grav  Mare  Inn."  But  a  regular 
theatre  was  soon  built  on  the  site  of  the  White 
Rose  Hotel.  Everything,  however,  was  over  by 
seven  o'clock,  —  a  true  invalid's  hour,  —  and  suj> 
per  was  then  thought  of,  which  was,  indeed,  no 
more  than  a  little  fruit,- or  something  as  light  as 
eggs  and  spinach,  hon  vivanta  sometimes  indulging 
in  a  pigeon  or  a  chicken.  Nothing  could  have 
been  pleasantcr  than  the  endless  junketings  and 
parties  of  pleasure  that  went  forward,  all  for  the 
now  ex[)loded  aim  of  promoting  esprit,  raillery^nd 
a  little  gallantry.  Every  young  gentleman  was  to 
be  "  ingenious,"  or  to  show  himself  a  "  youth  of 
parts."  Every  one  was  expected  to  contribute 
gayety  and  repartee.  These  arts  of  society  were 
then  seriously  cultivated;  they  constituted  the 
great  "passe  temps,"  and  it  mav  be  nuestioned 
whether  our  modern  society,  which  requires  mate- 
rial objects  to  amuse  itself  with,  —  balls,  picnics, 
dinner-parties,  in  all  of  wliich  there  is  no  premium 
upon  wit,or  "parts,"  but  a  large  one  upon  riches 
and  estates,  —  has  not  lost  by  the  change.  The  Spa 
company  were  eternally  casting  about  for  variety 


and  lively  chat.  The  town  was  a  republic  of 
gayety,  and  the  man  who  could  be  lively  and 
"  pass  the  time "  was  more  welcome  than  the 
wealthy  noble.  Those  old  trees  which  abound 
everywhere  in  this  sylvan  spot,  had  they  tongues, 
could  make  the  strangest  revelations ;  ihcy  could 
tell  of  the  endless  expeditions  in  the  little  calashes, 
—  vehicles  without  either  doors  or  windows,  — 
which  took  ladies  and  gentlemen  out  to  the  springs 
for  some  fifteen  pence.  A  calash  was  to  be  had  for 
the  whole  morning  for  half  a  crown.  Tlie  sides 
were  open,  with  leathern  curtains,  so  that  the 
country  could  be  seen  on  both  sides.  Tlie  driver 
usually  walked  a',  the  head  of  the  horse  ;  and  there 
were  only  three  hackney-coaches  of  the  official  sort 
in  the  place. 

The  associations  of  the  curious  little  place  are  so 
dramatic,  —  so  stranTC  and  compact,  as  it  were,  — 
that  it  is  not  difficult  as  we  walk  to  people  the 
hills  and  lanes  and  twisted  streets  with  quite  a 
procession  of  remarkable  personages. 

Even  the  little  shields  and  scrolls  still  fixed  over 
many  archways  —  the  "  Hotels  of  Spain,"  "  of  Eng- 
land," of  the  "  Crown  of  Austria,"  —  old-fashioned 
modes  of  compliment  —  call  up  the  images  of  many 
an  august  lodger.  So  lately  as  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  stranger  walking  alon^  would  be  attracted 
b)-  the  shield  of  Marguerite  ot  Navarre,  with  that 
of  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  and  other  ladies 
who  attended  her  at  Spa.  Farther  on  was  to  be 
seen  the  shield  of  the  great  general  Alexander  of 
Parma,  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and  of  many  more. 
But  when  old  houses  were  being  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt,  the  stupid  Flemings  did  not  care  to  rein- 
sert these  memorials,  and  they  were  collected  to- 
gether at  a  sort  of  museum.  Just  at  the  corner 
of  the  tiny  place  opposite  the  Pouhon,  where  the 
"  Wolf"  inn  stood,  could  be  seen  a  whole  emblaz- 
onment of  these  relics ;  and  the  English  Bobelin 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  that  of  the  exile 
Charles  II. 

For  whole  centuries  those  rude  mountain  roads 
and  defiles  were  traversed  bv  illustrious  guests.  It 
is  curious  to  think  that  the  little  Spa  shoJild  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  have  preserved  its  monopoly  so 
long.  So  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cur- 
rent began  to  flow,  and  the  illustrious  muster-roll 
of  guests  starts  with  the  physician  of  Henry  VIII., 
Augustini,  in  1545;  with  the  Duke  de  Nevcrs,  and 
the  Jesuit,  Maldonatus.  ^Marguerite  of  Navarre 
set  off",  but  from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  could  get 
no  farther  than  Lifege,  where  she  was  quite  content 
to  remain,  and  where  for  six  weeks  the  palace  of 
the  Prince  Bishop  was  the  scene  of  the  most  gor- 
geous festivals.  The  tradition  of  the  place  runs, 
that  Henry  HI.  had  been  ordered  here  by  his  phy- 
sicians, and  had  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Grande 
Monarque."  But  not  much  faith  is  to  be  placed  in 
this  royal  visit. 

Later,  it  is  known  that  Maiy  of  Medicis  and  the 
queen  of  Louis  XIV.  graciously  deigned  to  drink 
bottled  Spa  waters  at  Paris,  —  a  compliment  care- 
fully recorded  and  handed  down  by  the  gratified 
townspeople.  Tlien  Alexander  of  Parma  came 
no  less  than  three  times;  and  on  one  occasion 
was  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  old  castle  of 
Franchimont,  whose  ruins  the  tourist  now  makes 
up  a  party  to  visit.  In  the  same  centm-y  came  the 
wonderful  scholar  Lipsius,  whose  Latin  letters  are 
really  amusing;  and  who,  for  one  of  those  old 
mouldy  men  of  learning,  had  a  surprising  deal 
of   the  pleasantness  of  life    in   him,   and  whose 
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account  of  his  three  dogn  is  very  gracious  and 
graphic. 

It  is  remembered,  too,  with  some  gratitude,  that 
it  is  the  lOnglish  who  have  "  made  "  Spa,  and  who, 
during  its  most  flourishing  times,  poured  into  it  in 
streams,  an<i  oflon  constituted  the  majority  of  the 
visitors.  They  soon  brought  over  a  club  with 
tlicm  from  their  own  country,  —  a  national  institu- 
tion of  their  own,  —  whieli  was  held  at  the  house 
known  as  tlie  "  Prince  de  Ligne,"  and  whose  influ- 
ence soon  became  paramount.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  Knglish  visitors  was  Charles  II.,  who,  wan- 
dering about,  bofor»!  he  came  to  the  thrcnc,  found 
his  way  most  charactei  istically  to  this  sea  of  pleas- 
ure. The  day  of  his  arrival  is  recorded,  —  the  20th 
July,  1654,  —  and  he  was  attended  by  his  sister 
and  a  retinue  of  noble  exiles.  He  remained  a 
whole  month.  In  the  same  century  came  Saumaise, 
the  great  Protestant  commentator,  who  also  paid  it 
a  second  visit  in  the  train  of  no  less  important  per- 
sonages than  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  her 
unlucky  squire  follower,  Monaldeschi.  He  came  a 
tliird  time,  and  died  there,  with  a  joke  on  his  lips, 
— "  Je  m'en  vais  de  Spa."  St.  Evremont  came 
later. 

But  the  great  visit  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  guests  was  to  come  and  make  the 
glory  of  the  little  place.  This  tiny  place  is  the 
shrine  of  the  Czar  Peter.  Over  the  spot  where  the 
Pouhon  bubbles  up,  the  large  porch  displays  the 
conspicuous  legend,  — 

"  To  THE  Memory  of  Peter  the  Great," 

and  afHxed  to  the  wall  is  a  tablet  with  a  self-glori- 
fying inscription  ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  look- 
ing straight  down  into  the  well,  is  a  bust  of  green 
bronze  with  another  inscription.  The  fourteen  or 
fitlecn  thousand  visitors  of  each  season  are,  "  bon 
grd,  malgre,"  reminded,  with  every  glass  they  quaft" 
or  every  stroll  they  take,  that  this  great  man  be- 
longs in  some  sort  to  the  town. 

The  story  of  his  visit  is  most  graphic  and  amus- 
ing, and  besides  so  local  as  not  to  be  at  all  familiar 
to  the  general  reader.  The  Czar  was  about  forty- 
five  years  old,  and  his  health  was  utterly  broken 
down  by  excesses  and  hard  living.  His  struggles 
with  Charles  XII.  and  the  fatigues  of  war  had  told 
on  him.  His  life  was  endangered,  and  he  looked 
an  old  man.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  drink 
the  waters  bottled;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  that,  ill  as  he  was,  he  resolved  to  face  the 
trials  of  the  journey,  and  take  the  roughest,  if  not 
the  readiest,  road  to  health.  He  had  loss  of  ajv 
petitc,  his  stomach  was  quite  relaxed,  his  face 
was  ghastly  pale,  his  legs  all  swelled,  and  he  was, 
besides,  seized  jwriodically  with  violent  bilious 
spasms.  In  this  desperate  condition  he  arrived  at 
Spa,  as  at  a  hospital,  in  June,  1717,  and  remained 
six  weeks.  Ilia  barbarous  habits  astonished  even 
tlie  passive  natives,  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  ec- 
centricity, and  surprised  at  no  extravagance  in 
tlieir  visitors.  His  lashion  of  taking  the  waters  had 
somethin'j;  savage  in  it.  He  drank  of  all  the  foun- 
tains indiscriminately ;  but,  as  he  took  the  trouble 
to  go  every  day  to  the  G<5ron8t6re,  some  two  miles 
away,  the  obsequious  gratitude  of  the  natives  was 
pleased  to  attach  to  that  fountain  —  perhaps  arbi- 
trarily—  the  honor  of  restoring  his  Majesty  to 
health.  He  had  his  own  physician,  Areschin,  —  an 
Italian  it  may  be  presumed,  —  but  he  despised  all 
prescriptions,  and  got  well  in  his  own  barbarous, 
brutal  fashion.     He  would  take  over  twenty  tum- 


blers of  the  water  in  a  morning.  All  the  while  he 
laughed  at  the  restraint  of  the  regimen,  drank 
wines  to  excess,  ate  after  his  own  wild  manner,  in- 
dulged in.  orgies,  and  yet  worked  out  his  cure  in  de- 
fiance of  these  irregularities. 

A  canon,  who  was  sent  with  couCTatulations  by 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Li^ge,  has  left  a  portrait  of 
this  strange  prince  that  Voltaire  would  have  been 
glad  to  have.  "  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  the 
canon,  naively  and  also  sarcastically,  "  that  this 
prince,  or  rather  Muscovite,  is  most  singular.  Count 
d'Argenteau  will  have  j)lenty  of  odd  things  to  tell 
his  excellency  the  bishop  ;  but  he  only  dined  with 
the  Czar  on  feast-days,  while  I  eat  with  him  in 

frivate,  and  saw  his  habits.  I  found  him  in  a  tent, 
offered  him  a  bowl  of  figs  and  strawberries  fix)m 
my  garden.  He  flung  himself  on  them,  and  in  a 
second  had  devoured  twelve  figs  and  about  six 
pounds  of  strawberries.  Next  day  I  dined  with  his 
Majesty.  The  table  was  suited  to  hold  eight  cov- 
ers, but  they  had  contrived  to  fit  in  twelve.  The 
Czar  presided  in  a  night-cap,  with  his  throat  bare, 
and  without  his  cravat.  We  all  sat  down  the  sides, 
but  at  about  half-a-foot  distance  from  the  table. 
Two  soldiers  handed  round  a  dish,  in  which  there 
was  literally  nothing,  but  every  one  had  beside  him 
an  earthenware  dish,  in  which  there  was  soup  and  a 
morsel  of  meat.  Still,  the  food  was  thus  so  far  off 
that  we  had  to  stretch  out  our  arms  to  get  at  it. 
Any  one  who  wished  for  more  bi'Oth  helped  himself, 
sans  fafon,  to  his  neighbor's  as  his  Majesty  did  to 
his  Chancellor's.  The  Admiral  of  the  Galleys, 
who  sat  facing  the  Czar,  had  no  appetite,  and  only 
bit  his  nails.  Suddenly  came  a  man  who  threw  six 
bottles  on  the  table  as  if  he  were  playing  bowls,  not 
setting  them  down.  The  Czar  took  one,  and  gave 
a  glass  to  each  guest.  The  Chancellor,  seeing  that 
I  was  taking  my  food  without  salt,  —  the  only  salt- 
cellar being  at  the  other  end,  —  said,  graciously, 
*  Sir,  if  you  want  salt,  you  must  help  yourselfi'  So 
I,  not  wishing  to  be  'singular,  thrust  my  arm  out 
past  the  Czar,  and  took  as  much  as  would  do  me 
ibr  dinner.  By  this  time  nearly  all  the  earthenware 
bowls  had  been  upset  over  the  cloth,  and  so  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  wine,  which  had  been  badly  corked. 
Then  came  the  second  course."  A  soldier  passing 
by  the  kitchen  was  given  a  dish  to  take  up,  and  as 
he  entered  shook  his  head  to  get  his  hat  off,  his 
hands  being  full ;  but  the  Czar  told  him  not  to  mind. 
This  course  consisted  of  veal  and  four  fowls.  "  His 
Majesty,  seeing  that  one  of  the  fowls  was  larger  than 
its  fellows,  took  it  up  in  his  hand,  rubbed  it  under 
his  nose,  and  making  a  sign  to  me  that  it  was  good, 
flung  it  on  my  plate.  It  slipped  down  from  one 
end  of  the  table  to  the  other  sans  mauvaise  rencon- 
tre, since  it  had  the  course  clear,  and  the  cloth  was 
well  greased.  The  dessert  was  a  plate  containing 
three  Spa  biscuits."  ITie  canon  must  have  been  a 
man  of  wit  and  observation,  and,  no  doubt,  often 
told  the  story.  Every  day  the  Czar  grew  stronger, 
and  from  this  pretty  place  the  sanguinary  prince,  — 
or  rather  Muscovite,  as  the  canon  said,  —  wrote  to 
his  son  Alexis,  at  Naples,  ordering  him  home,  —  to 
be  done  to  death  se<"retly. 

After  six  weeks  Peter  the  Great  took  his  depar- 
ture, graciously  acknowledging  to  the  inhabitants 
that  he  was  restored ;  of  which  happy  event  thev 
obsecpiiously  begged  a  written  testimonial,  which 
Dr.  Areschin  was  onlered  to  give  them,  to  the 
effect  that,  though  other  waters  had  been  tried, 
these  were  the  only  ones  that  had  really  benefited 
his  Majesty.     Some  thought  that  so  great  a  poten- 
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tate  had  behaved  not  a  little  shabbily,  and  might 
have  testified  bis  ac-knowledjruients  by  a  substantial 
meinorial  or  subscription.  But  the  cunning  inhabi- 
tants knew,  ix^rhaps,  tliat  such  "  a  testimonial  "  was 
far  better  than  money  or  a  building,  and  was  a 
valuable  advertisement,  which  would  bring  thou- 
sands of  fashionable  sick,  as  indeed  it  did.  But  in 
the  following  year  there  arrived  from  Amsterdam 
a  sort  of  memorial  tablet  of  black  marble,  set,  or 
framed,  in  alabaster,  with  an  inscription  in  gold 
letters.  It  was  the  work  of  a  Dutch  sculptor,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  tombstone,  and,  though 
the  natives  and  the  writers  of  the  guide-books  fall 
into  raptures  over  the  present,  it  must  have  cost  his 
Majesty  something  under  twenty  pounds.  The 
inscription  —  and  the  town  at  once  placed  it  over 
a  high  doorway,  where  it  cannot  be  read,  and  wliere 
it  remains  to  this  hour  —  is  the  most  amazing  piece 
of  vanity  and  savage  bombast  tliat  can  be  con- 
ceived :  — 

Prek  THt  FiBST,  by  the  Grace  of  Qod,  Emperor  of  the  Russians, 

UeliKiuus,  happy,  invincible 

Restorer  of  Military  Discipline, 

And  first  Planter  of  all  Sciencfg  and  Arts  among  his  People, 

Who  having  by  his  own  Industry 

Built  a  most  powerful  Fleet  of  Ships, 

Ilavinp  infinitely  au)!:mented  his  Annies, 

And  securely  settled  in  the  very  lilaze  of  War, 

Ilis  Realms,  hereditary  as  well  as  acquired, 

went  abroad  ; 

And  having  seareh'd  Into  the  Manners  of  the  several  Nations 

Of  Kurope, 

Came  through  France  to  Naraur  and  Liege, 

To  these  Waters  at  Spa, 

As  to  the  Haven  of  HealUi : 

And  having  happily  drank  of  these  moat  healthful  Springs, 

Particularly  that  of  Gtronslere, 

Was  restorfd  to  his  former  Strength, 

And  his  desir'd  Health, 

In  the  year  1717,  22d  of  July. 

Thence  returning  through  Holland 

To  his  hereditary  Dominions, 

Order'd  this  eternal  Monument  of  his  Gratitude  to  be 

erected.     ITIS. 

With  this  prestige  and  diploma,  it  is  not  sur- 

E rising  to  learn  tliat  the  little  place  was  taken  into 
igh  favor  by  kings  and  princes ;  and  many  of 
these,  petting,  as  it  were,  a  favorite  child,  gave  it 
"  protections,"  and  assurances  of  its  neutrality  be- 
ing respected  in  case  of  war.  Princes  of  Orange, 
Archdukes  of  Austria,  three  Emperors  of  Grermany, 
various  Kings  of  France,  were  among  those  who 
accorded  it  this  favor.  Louis  XV.  went  so  far  as 
to  allow  Spa  to  show  the  royal  arms  and  ensigns, 
—  in  his  time,  however,  not  of  very  much  value  as 
a  protection. 

During  this  pleasant  flow  of  prosperity,  the  cor- 
ruption produced  by  such  a  curious  gathering  of 
adventurers  of  both  sexes,  and  the  piquant  levelling 
of  all  ranks,  began  to  engender  that  strange  taste 
and  fashion,  which,  up  to  our  own  day,  has  made 
the  cure  by  mineral  waters  and  gaming  go  hand  in 
hand.  This  odd  conjunction  may  be  traced  in 
some  measure  to  the  doctors,  who  were  always  pre- 
scribing cards  and  the  excitement  of  play  as  a  stim- 
ulant against  the  drowsiness  which  the  drinking 
of  the  waters  brought  on.  The  pastime  soon  be- 
came a  perfect  rage.  At  every  comer,  at  every 
house,  the  adventurer  and  tlio  demirep  set  up  their 
table  for  Faro,  Cavagnole,  and  Biribi.  They  were 
seen  beside  the  innocent  fountains,  even  on  the 
Seven-o'clock  promenade.  The  arch-adventurer 
of  all,  —  Casanova,  —  a  perfect  and  high-class  type 
of  the  man  who  lived  by  his  wits,  who  had  made 
every  capiUil  in  Europe  his  stage,  —  was  not  likely 
to  pass  by  so  congenial  a  plac;c.  But  the  wits  on 
which  he  lived  were  very  differt-nt  from  the  vulgar 
ones  which  the  journeymen  of  the  profession  are 


obliged  to  work  with.  He  had  ambition,  genius, 
esprit,  and  worked  more  or  less  by  their  power  over 
the  minds  of  others.  This  intriguer  and  gambler 
made  his  way  to  Spa  in  the  year  1716,  and  iound 
it  full  to  overflowing.  Ilis  wits  fou«d  Ixim  a  lodg- 
ing at  a  hatter's,  whence  he  went  out  to  study  the 
curious  spectacle.  It  was  a  perfect  tripot.  There 
he  met  Santa  Croce,  an  adventurer  of  the  same 
order,  and  tliere  he  gambled  and  won  four  hundred 
louis.  His  companion,  however,  not  so  fortunate, 
anticipated  the  dismal  story  which  is  only  too  fa- 
miliar at  such  places.  He  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  began  with  the  great  game  on  the  "  tapis  vert," 
which  was  even  then  the  sacred  gambling  color. 
Three  weeks  later  his  "  secretary  "  lefl  him  ;  next 
dav  the  lady's-maid  received  her  conge;  the  two 
valets  were  the  first  to  desert.  In  a  few  days  the 
last  crown  had  gone.  Rings,  watches,  plate,  jew- 
els, everything  went  the  same  road.  Even  the 
clothes,  of  his  wife  were  sold  to  make  up  a  last 
stake,  and  then  he  walked  with  a  friend  up  one  of 
the  roads  out  of  the  town,  there  bade  adieu,  and 
left  Ms  unfortunate  companion  behind.  Even  the 
tricks  common  to  the  modern  tables  then  obtained, 
and  just  as  now,  when  a  piece  of  money  is  heard  to 
fall  the  servants  rush  to  see  that  no  one  stoops 
good-naturedly  to  look  for  it,  so  even  then  gentle- 
men of  industrj'  had  their  broad-pointed  canes, 
with  soft  wax  at  the  end;  and  dogs  were  trained 
to  snap  up  any  stray  pieces.  Some  tables,  how- 
ever, were  kept  with  an  approach  to  respectability  ; 
and  the  name  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hay,  a  Scotch  ad- 
venturer, is  handed  down  with  honor  as  one  who  kept 
his  "  bank  "  with  tolerable  honor. 

This  license,  it  was  felt,  ^v^as  growing  dangerous, 
and  might  injure  the  place.  The  magistrates  be- 
gan to  consider  the  question  seriously.  To  put 
down  the  gaming  on  moral  grounds  would  have 
as  little  occurred  to  them  as  it  would  to  M.  Servais, 
the  present  excellent  Burgomaster,  and  his  brother 
echevins.  They  only  thought,  as  do  their  present 
successors,  how  it  could  be  best  "controlled,"  or 
even  "  exploited,"  for  the  advantage  of  the  town. 
A  Prince  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  doted  on  this 
little  happy  valley,  and  came  there  regidarly  for 
fifteen  years  running,  and  planted  a  good  deal  of 
the  Seven-o'clock  Walk,  was  persuaded  to  apjieal 
to  the  sovereign  of  tlie  place,  —  the  Cardinal  Prince 
Bishop  of  Liege,  —  and  in  1762  the  commune  ob- 
tained a  sole  concession  and  monopoly  for  opening 
a  bank.  On  any  one  who  infringed  it  a  fine  of 
fifty  louis  was  laid.  At  once  money  was  raised ; 
splendid  plans  for  rooms,  halls,  ball-rooms,  and 
theatre  were  dra\vii  out,  and  the  buildings  were 
pushed  on  with  vigor.  Suddenly  afi*airs  took  a  most 
curious  turn ;  the  townspeople  protested  against  the 
scheme,  on  the  ground  of  danger  to  morals  from  an 
oflTicial  sanctioning  of  such  dangerous  practices.  A 
regular  movement  was  got  up,  and  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  dying  in  the  mean  time,  the  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  give  up  the  scheme.  This  piece 
of  ostentatious  self-denial  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
conscientious  objections ;  it  is  too  improbable  that 
those  who  fattened  on  the  strangers,  and  who,  as 
Casanova  said,  earned  in  three  months  enough  to 
keep  themselves  the  whole  year,  should  have  any 
such  scruples.  The  solution  of  the  opposition  of 
the  townsfolks  is  to  be  found  in  their  fear  of  a 
diminution  of  profits  from  the  letting  of  their  houses 
as  banks,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  crowds  of  adven- 
turers. They  were  also  afraid  of  tlie  increased 
burden  on  the  rates  which  tlie  new  buildings  would 
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entail.  It  is  n-ally  curious  that  one  hundred  years 
later,  when  the  mapristrates  were  raising  money  to 
construct  a  sumptuous  hath-houso,  —  a  scheme  that 
was  sure  to  '*  pay,"  —  there  should  have  Injen  the 
same  i^^norant  op[X)sition. 

When  foiled  the  t(>wnsi)eoplo  showed  their  real 
motives,  as  well  as  their  stupidity.  They  encour- 
a<;ed  rival  companies,  who  were  jjlad  to  build  other 
handsome  palaces  for  (;amio); ;  the  result  was  that 
this  little  townlet  soon'possessed  no  less  than  three 
ma<rnificent  establishments,  —  the  "  Wauxhall," 
the  "  Levoz  Rjoms,"  and  the  "  Redoute,"  —  a  sup- 
ply which  few  of  even  the  jjreat  capitals  could 
boast  of.  Then  followed  rivallings,  wranglinors, 
suits  at  law,  until  a  compromise  was  agreed  to,  and, 
like  competing  railway  companies,  the  three  soci- 
eties amalgamated  to  fleece  the  common  public. 
Very  soon  this  abundance  of  jJaces  of  resort  was 
worked  up  by  the  company  into  a  pleasant  source 
of  variety,  and  it  became  the  fashion  for  every  one 
of  distinction  to  go  up  to  the  "  Wauxhall "  for 
breakfast,  and  atler  breakfast  commence  playing. 
Play  at  the  "  Redoute  "  and  other  houses  did  not 
set  in  until  the  evenings. 

By  and  by  arrives  Alfieri.  Ilis  souvenir  is  quite 
in  a  depressing  tone :  "  I  leave  this  spot,  always 
longing  to  return  to  it,  with  a  heart  discharged 
from  a  weight  of  sorrow.  Tlie  life  here  suits  my 
humor.  1  find  noise  and  solitude  united.  I  can 
be  alone,  unnoticed,  and  unknown  in  the  heart  of 
fetes  and  auuisemcnts.  In  truth,  the  whole  place 
has  so  pleased  me,  that  1  liave  lingered  on  Irom 
August  to  the  end  of  September,  —  a  long  time  tor 
one  like  me  who  cannot  fix  myself  in  any  single 
spot.  Of  mornings  I  ride  ;  of  evenings  1  dine  with 
people  of  all  countries ;  at  night  I  look  on  at  the 
pretty  women  and  girls  who  are  dancing ;  and  thus 
1  pass  my  time  most  pleasantly." 

Now  we  see  the  King  of  Sweden  arrive,  on  June 
22,  1780,  —  travelling  as  the  Count  de  Ilaga, — 
attended  by  lords  of  his  court,  and  putting  up  at 
the  "  Black  Lion,"  on  the  Place,  lie  remained 
nearly  nine  weeks,  and  spent  a  ])leasant  life  :  riding 
in  the  mornings,  giving  enttu-tainments  to  people 
of  all  countries,  showing  himself  at  balls  and  the- 
atres, mixing  in  the  crowd,  and  winning,  according 
to  the  well-worn  phrase,  "  golden  opinions."  The 
following  year  another  illustrious  stranger  arrived, 
travelling  incognito,  who  entered  the  place  on  foot, 
with  only  General  de  Terey  as  his  companion ;  and 
was  actually  there  some  time  before  he  was  discov- 
ered. He  went  straight  to  the  "Hotel  d'Orange," 
where  he  saw  Prince  Lichtenstein,  and  then  crossed 
over  and  put  up  at  the  "  Court  of  London,"  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  dined 
with  Prince  de  Lichtenstein.  But  at  night,  when 
he  appeared  at  the  ball,  it  became  known  that  the 
pseu<lo  Count  de  Falckenstein  was  no  other  than 
the  Emi)eror.  He,  too,  delighted  everybody,  not 
merely  with  his  graciousness,  —  a  rather  cheap 
gitl  in  royalty,  —  but  by  his  hospitality,  and  the 
share  he  took  in  all  the  amusements.  lie  drank 
the  water  of  every  fountain  ;  invite<l  the  ladies  to 
dance  at  the  pretty  GdronsUsre,  breakfasted  in 
public,  and  bore  tremendous  mobbing  with  the 
most  perfect  good-humor. 

But  tlie  year  1 782  was,  indeed,  a  year  of  glory. 
The  little  place  sparkled  with  kings,  princesses, 
and  dukes.  What  would  not  Uomburg  or  Monaco 
give  for  such  a  strangers'  list  as  the  following?  — 
The  Princess  de  Ligne,  Duchess  de  Tlnfantado, 
Count  de  Saldana,  Duke  de  Berwick,  Prince  de 


Rohan,  Prince  Galitzin,  Duke  de  (Ifavina,  Duke  de 
Fronsac,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Prince 
YoussoupofT,  Duchess  of  Chatillon,  Princess  Star- 
cniberg,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  Paul  Petrowitz, 
(irand  Duke  of  Russia,  Princess  Hesse  Rheenfels, 
Prince  Kourakin,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  Count  de 
Montecucoli,  Papal  Nuncio,  Prince  D'Areml)erg, 
Princess  (Jagarin,  Duke  de  Paduli,  Prince  Wiar 
scmskoi.  Archbishop  of  Gmese,  Duchess  Corz- 
wan;em  LfM)z,  Prince  do  Troubetzkoy,  and  the 
Prince  of  Mecklenboiuw-Schwerin,  For  the  Rus- 
sian Prince  there  was  groat  feasting,  and  the  court 
newsmen  of  the  day  noted  with  satisfaction  that,  as 
he  stood  drinking  his  Pouhon,  he  exhibited  a  great 
deal  of  sensibility  when  he  saw  the  Czar's  meagre 
testimonial. 

Others  came,  too,  —  the  handsome  Duke  do 
Lauzun,  —  who  had  some  curious  adventures  there 
with  the  Princess  Czartoriska,  —  Philip  Egalitd, 
and  the  Count  D'Artois.  But  tlie  Revolution  came 
suddenly ;  the  guests  and  strangers  all  fled  precip 
itately  ;  the  croupiers  gathered  up  their  cards  and 
dice.  Two  years  later  there  was  a  rally,  when  the 
French  emigres  attempted  to  make  Spa  a  ceivtrc 
for  planning  their  schemes,  and  the  season  wa« 
rather  brilliant.  But  after  that,  with  the  great 
wars  that  followed,  everything  collapsed :  the  little 
place  was,  as  it  were,  trampled  down  in  the  melees. 
When  kingdoms  were  being  tossed  about,  —  lost 
and  won,  —  no  one  had  time  to  think  of  drinking 
the  Pouhon  or  playing  Faro.  Indeed,  no  one  could 
travel  securely  and  get  to  Spa.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Westphalia,  or  the 
Princess  Borghese,  brought  a  few  strangers.  The 
lamps  were  relit;  the  cards  dealt  once  more. 
This  was  merely  a  spasm.  Not  until  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  ar- 
rived, wounded,  to  drink  the  waters,  did  Spa  begin 
to  revive.  It  was  now  Dutch ;  and  the  Pxince  for- 
warded them  many  grants  of  money.  His  memory 
is  therefore  held  in  grateful  odor.  Ivings  then  be- 
can  to  come  once  more,  —  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  greater  Duke  of  Wellington.  These  all  crowd- 
ed over  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  during  the  Congress, 
and  the  place  was  so  crammed  that  the  townsfolk 
—  in  the  phrase  sacred  to  innkeepers  and  lodging- 
houses —  reaped  a  golden  harvest  indeed.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  says  a  grateful  local  chronicler, 
was  "  indeed  a  god  for  Spa."  Since  that  day  it 
has  prospered  exceedingly,  its  visitors  increasing 
every  year.  They  used  to  boast  that  war  was  the 
only' thing  that  did  them  harm.  But  now  a  blow 
is  coming  worse  than  war.  In  tlirec  or  foiur  years, 
when  the  gaming-houses  are  closed,  it  will  be  all 
over  with  Spa. 

Such  is  the  rather  dramatic,  and  certainly  pic- 
turesque, story  of  the  little  place. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  well  known  to  members  of  the 
bar,  and  probably  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  public 
speaking,  that  alter  applying  itself  continuously  for 
several  hours  to  an  argument  or  an  oratorical  effort, 
tlie  brain  becomes  suddenly  incapable  of  going  on, 
the  supply  of  nervous  matter  is  exhausted,  and  the 
speaker  "loses  his  head."  Tliis  will  sometimes 
hap|>en  even  to  the  best  men  unless  tlioy  arc  wise 
in  time,  and  take  advantage  of  the  short  breathing 
space  allowed  by  the  court  in  tlie  middle  of  the  day, 
for  bench  and  bar  to  recruit  thoir  energies.     Of 
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course  tlu-re  ar«  some  men  who  beffin  by  losing  their 
heads ;  witness  the  case  of  the  nervous  young  coun- 
sellor, who,  having  thrice  enunciated  the  words, 
"  May  it  please  you,  my  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jurv,"  was  desired  to  proceed,  with  the  assur- 
ance which  the  Bench  gave  him  that  thus  far  he 
had  the  Court  M'holly  with  him.  But  the  process 
of  losing  head  through  over-long  tension  of  the 
brain  is  liable  to  occur  to  the  most  experienced 
practitioner ;  and  whore  judges  will  not  give  a  man 
back  the  thread  of  his  argument,  and  say,  "  If  1 
understood  you  aright,  sir,  you  were  contending 
that,"  etc.  etc.  this  liability  may  lead  to  disaster  in 
the  case. 

There  is  a  good  story,  never  before  published, 
which  was  told  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  judges,  illustrating  this  fact,  and 
showing  the  readiness  with  which  the  want  of  brain 
power  was  apprehended,  and  opportunity  given  for 
recovering  the  equilibrium,  on  a  celebrated  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Brougham  (afterwards  Lord  Brougham)  was 

junior  with  Mr. ,  a  leading  counsel  of  the  day, 

in -a  cause  ceiebre  that  nearly  concerned  the  royal 
family.  The  leader,  oppressed  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  charge,  and  weary  with  his  exertions, 
had  been  addressing  the  court  in  close  argument  for 
several  hours,  when  it  was  apparent  to  every  one 
that  his  mind  had  suddenly  ceased  to  act  in  unison 
with  his  speech.  Mr. became  flurried,  stam- 
mered, and  began  to  plunge.  Brougham  saw  what 
had  happened,  and  instantly  rose,  interrupted  his 
chief,  and  addressed  the  Court.  Wearing  upon  his 
face  an  expression  of  great  suffering,  he  assured 
their  lordships  of  his  deep  regret  at  having  to  trou- 
ble them  at  such  a  time  with  a  matter  personal  to 
himself.  He  did  it  most  unwillingly,  but  he  was 
sure  their  lordships  would  forgive  him  if  they  only 
knew  the  agony  he  was  then  enduring  in  his  right 
ear  by  reason  of  the  killing  draught  that  rushed 
through  "  that  door  leading  into  the  Common  Pleas." 
He  was  nearly  mad  with  ear-ache.  What  he  should 
do  if  the  nuisance  continued  he  could  not  tell. 
Might  he,  in  the  interests  of  his  clients,  entreat  the 
interposition  of  the  Bench?  The  Bench  condoled 
with  Mr.  Brougham  on  his  suffering,  and  at  once 
ordered  measures  to  be  taken  to  stop  the  draught. 
"  That  door  leading  into  the  other  court "  was  shut, 
but  still  the  draught  came ;  windows  were  exam- 
ined, and  sand-bags  were  placed  against  the  open- 
ings in  them,  till  the  nuisance  was  abated,  —  till  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour  had  been  consumed,  —  till 
Mr.  Brougham's  leader  had  had  time  to  recover 
himself.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the 
"  intelligent  junior  "  had  not  an  ache  or  pain  in  all 
his  great  body. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Brougham  that  he  slept  only 
once  a  week,  —  viz.,  from  Saturday  afternoon  to 
Monday  morning.  Certain  it  is  he  was  capable  of 
undergoing  the  greatest  bodily  and  mental  fatigtie, 
and,  when  occasion  required  it,  could  sit  up  night 
after  night  at  work  without  appearing  to  be  any  the 
worse.  This  was  no  light  matter,  considering  what 
was  then  the  daily  professional  routine  of  a  counsel 
in  first-rate  practice,  —  a  routine  to  which  few  ad- 
vocates would,  or  perhaps  could,  now  submit.  At 
nine  a.  m.  at  chambers,  m  court  by  ten,  at  cham- 
bers again  by  four  for  consultations,  in  hall  for  din- 
ner at  five,  in  chambers  once  more  at  seven,  there 
to  stay  till  twelve  o'clock  and  often  later,  preparing 
for  court  next  day,  or  advising  ujion  cases  left  for 
"  counsel's  opinion."      Such   was,   in   Brougham's 


time,  the  daily  programme  of  a  successful  barris- 
ter's life  in  London.  Circuit  brought  him  briefs, 
but  no  relief  from  work,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
men  had  to  ride  round  the  circuit,  and  could  not, 
as  now,  quietly  read  a  whole  bagful  of  hriefs  in  the 
comfortable  railway  carriage,  which  transports 
them,  without  exertion  or  anxiety  on  their  jiart, 
from  London  to  York.  Truly  there  were  giants  in 
those  days. 

Counsel  are  sometimes  —  not  by  any  means  so 
often  as  they  deserve  —  answered  by  witnesses  in 
their  own  style.  It  was  not  a  bad  reply  that  made 
by  a  witness  in  the  Grenville-Murray  perjury  case. 
One  of  the  counsel,  after  pressing  a  witness  who 
had  given  information  to  tell  him  what  certain  per- 
sons had  said  about  his  having  given  this  informa- 
tion, added,  "  They  said  you  had  split,  in  fact " ; 
but  the  witness,  no  way  cast  down  by  the  insinua- 
tion, replied,  "  They  expressed  themselves  in  much 
more  gentlemanly  language  than  that." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  counsel  who  had  been 
bullying  a  witness,  and  asked  him  how  far  he  had 
been  from  a  certain  place.  "  Just  four  yards,  two 
feet,  and  six  inches,"  was  the  answer.  "  ^ow  came 
you  to  be  so  exact,  my  friend  ?  "  "  Because  I  ex- 
pected some  fool  or  other  would  ask  me,  and  so  I 
measured  it." 

The  writer  remembers  a  counsel  who  mimicked  a 
witness  to  his  great  annoyance,  and  when  the  wit- 
ness, who  was  a  north  countryman,  pronounced  the 
word  "  waters "  as  if  it  had  been  "  waiters,"  in- 
quired of  him  whether  in  his  part  of  the  country 
they  spelt  "  waters  "  with  two  <'s.  "  No,"  said  the 
witness,  "  but  they  spell  '  manners  '  with  two  7i's." 

Dunning  (afterwards  Lord  Ashburton)  wanted 
to  get  out  of  a  witness  why  he  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  verge  of  the  court,  —  that  is,  in 
sanctuary,  —  and  after  pressing  him  a  good  deal, 
elicited  the  answer  that  it  was  "  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rascally  impertinence  of  dunning." 

Some  counsel,  who  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  cross- 
examination,  and  who  think  it  desirable  to  dis- 
credit every  witness,  are  so  unable  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  habit  that  they  intuitively  try  to  dis- 
credit their  own  witnesses.  The  writer  remembers 
hearing  the  case  of  Kemp  versus  Neville,  in  wliich 
a  young  woman  sought  to  recover  damages  against 
the  authorities  of  a  university  for  having  caused 
her  to  be  "  proctorized,"  she  being,  as  alleged,  a 
thoroughly  respectable  person.  A  nursemaid  be- 
ing produced  as  one  of  the  witnesses  was  too  fine  a 
lady  to  say  she  was  a  nurse,  and  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  counsel  by  saying  that  her  occupation  was 
to  take  charge  of  infants.  Upon  this  came  the 
further  question  —  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  in  court —  "  By  infants,  do  you 
mean  undergraduates  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one?  "  was  put  by  the  counsel.  Tiie  laugh  was,  of 
course,  against  the  nurse,  and  the  barrister  tri- 
umphed ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  good  reply  to 
his  observation  would  have  turned  his  triumph  in- 
to mortification.  Juries  are  too  oflen  led  away  by 
seeming  disputes  between  judge  and  counsel,  and 
between  counsel  and  witnesses,  into  a  belief  that 
what  has  strictly  to  do  with  those  persons  them- 
selves has  something  to  do  with  the  ease  also  ;  and 
the  writer  has  known  vertlicts  of  the  most  astound- 
ing character  given  evidently  because  of  some  bias 
imparted  to  the  case  by  an  altercation  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

A  few  years  ago  these  altercations  between  judge 
and  counsel  were  the  frequent  occasions,  of  duels. 
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which  were  not  looked  upon  with  such  disfavor  as 
they  mi<?ht  have  been  by  the  junior  members  of  the 
profl•s^*i(>n.  It  used  to  bo  said  of  Lord  Norbury, 
whose  career  was  a  rapid  one,  that  "  he  jihot  up  into 
promotion."  Certain  it  is  ho  fought  a  great  many 
duels.  Curran,  who  was  a  small  man,  was  objected 
to  on  that  account  by  his  anta;^onist,  a  lawyer,  who 
was  a  very  big  man ;  but  Cun-an  suf^gested,  iu  order 
to  make  all  right,  that  the  size  of  his  own  figure 
should  be  chalked  on  his  adversary's  body,  and  that 
any  ^hots  outside  the  chalk  lines  should  go  for 
nothing. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  altercations  of 
an  unseemly  kind  have  taken  place  between  prison- 
er and  judge,  not  only  in  Judge  Jeffrey's  days,  but 
much  more  recently ;  and  there  are  some  anecdotes 
on  reciu-d  of  almost  brutal  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  judge  towards  tho  prisoner.  A  justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  whose  name  was  associated  with 
much  that  was  indecorous  and  with  all  that  was 
learned  thirty  years  ago,  was  trying  a  man  for  his 
life.  The  prisoner,  being  found  guilty,  was  asked 
the  usual  question  whether  he  had  anything  to 
urge  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him,  and  thereupon  called  God  to  witness  his 
innocence,  inviting  the  Almighty  to  strike  lum  dead 
whei-e  he  stood  if  he  were  guilty.  When  the  pris- 
oner had  done,  the  judge  waited  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  said :  "  Prisoner  at  the  bar  I  since  Provi- 
dence does  not  seem  disposed  to  interfere  in  the 
manner  you  have  indicated,  the  sentence  of  the 
court  is  tliat  you  be  taken  from  this  place  to  the 
place  whence,"  etc.  etc.  and  the  man  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  Scotch  judge  condemned  a  man  to  be  hanged 
on  the  28th  of  the  month  for  sheep-stealinw.  As 
the  poor  convict  was  being  removed  he  exclaimed, 
"My  lord,  m^  lord,  I  haena  got  justice  here  the- 
day."  The  judge  looked  up  from  his  papers  and 
said,  —  it  was,  doubtless,  considered  a  good  joke  at 
the  time,  —  "  "Weel,  weel,  my  man,  ye  '11  get  it  on 
the  28th." 

At  one  time  it  was  the  practice,  tliough  it  was 
never  le^al,  to  punish  juries  by  fine  or  impris- 
onment for  verdicts  which  were  not  according  to 
what  the  jud^e  considered  right.  The  Star  Cham- 
ber arrogated  to  itself  jurisdiction  in  the  matter, 
and,  sending  for  jurors  who  had  dared  to  go  coun- 
ter to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  rated  them  soundly, 
and  often  fined  or  imprisoned  them.  This  was  fre- 
quently the  case  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times,  the 
only  justification  for  it  being  that  then  juries  were 
notoriously  bribed,  or  were  deterred  by  fear  of  fam- 
ily or  state  influence  from  giving  a  true  vertlict  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence.  Had  the  court  continued 
to  the  present  day,  it  might  have  felt  disposed  to 
interfere  in  a  case  that  actually  occurred  not  long 
ago  on  the  Oxford  Circuit.     Tho  son  of  the  squire 

at  X ,  in  Worcestershire,  was  a  barrister,  and 

went  the  circuit.     WTien  tho  judges  reached  X , 

a  brief  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  squire's  son 
to  enable  liim  to  conduct  tho  defence  in  a  case  for 
trial  in  which  there-  was  no  defence  at  all.  The 
case  proceeded  ujwn  evidence  so  clear  and  telling 
against  the  prisoner,  that  every  one  in  the  court 
expected  the  jurj-  to  turn  round  in  their  box  and 
give  a  verdict  against  him.  To  the  surprise  of  all, 
certainly  of  tho  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  the  jury 
retired,  and,  coming  into  court  again,  returned  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  A  few  days  atierwards  the 
squire  was  riding  about  his  land,  .ind  was  accosted 
by  a  man  who  had  been  foreman  of  tho  jury  with 


the  rcmarka!)le  words,  "  Uz  fetched  *^n  aff,  I  reckon, 
th'  other  day,  zur  "  ;  and  on  being  questioned,  ex- 
plained that  some  of  the  jury  at  the  trial  "  wur  for 
givin'  a  vardict  agin  your  zun,  zur,  but  ux  knew 
our  duty  better  tlian  that."  Truly  the  prisoner  was 
fortunate  in  his  choice  of  counsel. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  get  verdicts  of  guilty  in  cases  involving 
capital  punishmeut.  The  feeling  is  so  strong 
against  executions,  and  is  probably  influenced  by 
some  considerations  of  a  religious  nature  as  to  the 
resjx)nsibility  of  sending  a  murderer  to  his  account, 
that  it  is  nearly  imiKtssible  to  get  verdicts.  The 
jurors  prefer  to  do  what  they  think  the  less  evil,  to 
break  their  oaths  "  a  true  verdict  to  give  acconling 
to  the  evidence,"  to  causing  a  man  to  be  put  to 
death.  They  have  precedents  enough  in  the  juries 
who  tempered  the  rigor  of  the  bloody  code  that 
Romilly  swept  away  by  finding,  when  hanging  was 
the  punishment  for  thefl  of  articles  exceeding 
twelvepence  in  value,  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty, 
but  that  the  value  of  the  article  stolen,  perhaps  a 
watch  or  a  trinket,  was  under  twelvepence  value. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  BiCH  banker  of  Mulhauscn  is  the  winner  of 
the  prize  of  £  200,000  at  the  last  drawing  of  the 
city  of  Paris  bonds. 

The  "  Tin  Trumpet "  is  now  acknowledged  by 
the  permission  of  the  family,  to  be  the  work  of 
Horace  Smith,  author  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses." 

Mr.  Boucicault  is  said  to  be  writing  for  the 
Princess's  Theatre  a  drama  with  the  rather  curious 
title  of  "  Jezebel."  This  seems  unnecessary  after 
"  Formosa. 

If  the  portrait  of  Swinburne  wliich  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  the  "  Lady's  own  Paper  "  is  a 
good  likeness,  the  poet's  friends  did  an  unkind 
thing  to  publish  it. 

Saint  Beuv^'s  funeral  was  very  quietly  con- 
ducted. Among  those  present  were  Inimas,  An- 
gler, Rdnan,  Flaubert,  Prevost  Paradol,  Madame 
Sand,  and  others  less  known  to  fame. 

Mu.  Henuy  I.  Byron,  the  author  of  numerous 
light  plays,  has  made  his  appearance  on  the  Lon- 
don stage  in  a  comic  drama  of  his  own  Avriting 
called  "Not  such  a  Fool  as  he  looks." 

The  last  new  comic  journal  in  London  is  called 
the  "  Gayety  Gazette."  We  thought  that  the  first 
number  had  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  dreariness. 
We  had  not  seen  the  second  number  then. 

The  very  choice  library  of  tho  Comte  de  Cor- 
biere  (ex-Allinistre  do  I'lnterieur^  will  be  sold  by 
auction  in  Paris  on  tho  1st  of  December.  There 
are  1,600  choice  works,  among  them  tho  "  Cicero  " 
of  1466,  printed  by  Fust. 

General  Garidaldi's  forthcoming  work  takes 
the  form  of  a  novel,  based,  however,  upon  actual 
occurrences,  and  written  in  the  striking  and  poeti- 
cal language  peculiar  to  the  great  Italian  Lil)erator. 
The  revelations  which  it  contains  in  reference  to 
matters  ecclesiastical  and  social  in  Italy  are  report- 
ed to  bo  of  a  remarkably  startling  character. 

The  British  Museum  has  lately  rt^ceived  tlio  fos- 
sil remains  of  a  flving  dragon,  measuring  upwards 
of  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings. 
Tho  bones  of  tho  bead,  wings,  legs,  tail,  and  great 
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part  of  the  tnipk  with  the  ribs,  blade-bones,  and 
collar-bones  are  imbedded  in  dark  lias  chale  from 
Lvnu'  Ilcjris,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  Ihe  head 
is  lanre  in  nroj)ortion  to  the  trunk,  and  the  tail  is 
as  Ion':?  as  tne  rest  of  the  body  ;  it  is  extended  in  a 
Btrai'iht  stiff  line,  the  vertebral  bones  being  sur- 
rounded and  bound  toscther  by  bundles  of  fine  long 
needle-shaped  bones  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  served 
to  keep  outstretched,  or  to  sustain,  a  large  expanse 
of  the  flying  membrane  or  parachute  whicn  ex- 
tended from  the  tips  of  the  wings  to  the  feet,  and 
spread  along  the  space  between  the  hind-limbs 
and  tail,  aller  the  lashion  of  certain  bats.  The 
first  indication  of  this  monster  was  described  by 
Buckland  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  (ieological 
Swiety,"  and  is  referred  to  in  his  "  Bridgewater 
Treatise,"  under  the  name  of  Pterodactylus  mac- 
ronyx.  The  subsequently  acquired  head  and  tail 
give  characters  of  the  teeth  and  other  parts,  which 
establish  a  distinct  generic  form  in  the  extinct 
family  of  flying  lleptilos.  The  animal,  as  now 
restored,  will  be  described  and  figured  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  Monographs  of  the  Palasontographical 
Society,  for  the  present  year  by  Professor  Owen. 

At  the  uncovering  of  the  monument  erected  in 
Konsal  Green  Cemetery  to  the  memory  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Lord  Houghton  presided  over  the  ceremony. 
"  Lord  Houghton  said  his  presence  there  that  day 
Bugsrested  a  remonstrance  and  a  regret.  It  was 
strange  that  a  man  of  letters,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Leigh  Hunt  could  only  have  been  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  and  who  had  no  very  intimate  as- 
sociation with  liim,  except  for  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  a  biographer  of  a  young  poet  in  whose 
fame  he  was  deeply  interested,  should  nave  been  ad- 
dressing this  assemblage  instead  of  one  of  those  ma- 
ture men  who  had  become  the  glory  of  our  English 
literature.  He  was  told  that  one  reason  why  such 
a  person  was  not  addressing  the  assemblage  was 
that  objections  were  entertained  in  some  quarters 
to  ceremonials  like  that.  He  could  have  no  such 
plea,  because  he  could  not  see  in  such  a  simple  cere- 
mony as  that  anything  which  could  be  injurious  to 
any  one.  He  was  sure  such  ceremonials  were  use- 
ful to  us,  and  to  the  community  in  which  we  live. 
We  English  are  not  a  hero-worshipping  people,  and 
there  was  no  fear  that  such  a  meeting  would  degen- 
erate into  vulgar  adulation.  We  were  reticent  of 
our  j)raise.  We  were  very  careful  of  our  applause. 
Therefore  he  would  say  that  he  could  not  admit  the 
plea  for  tlie  absence  of  such  men  as  those  he  missed 
from  that  place  on  such  an  occasion.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  all  to  miss 
the  presence  of  the  contemporaries  of  Leigh  Hunt. 
However,  among  the  many  of  those  great  contem- 
poraries so  lew  were  left  who  could  have  been  pres- 
ent at  that  simple  ceremonial  that  they  naturally 
looked  to  see  Mr.  Procter,  the  Barry  Cornwall  of 
bygone  times;  and  he  would  have  been  present  on 
tliat  ground  but  tliat  the  infirmities  of  age  prevent- 
ed him. 

"  It  was  true  that  Leigh  Hunt  represented  a  past 
generation  —  it  might  be  said  two  generations  of 
our  literature  —  and  that  was  all  the  greater  reason 
for  honoring  his  tomb  that  day.  That  tomb  would 
not  stand  in  association  with  the  man  to  whom  it 
was  raised  only,  for  it  would  beckon  to  the  shore  of 
Greece,  where  Byron  passed  away ;  it  would  point 
tf)  that  beautiful  cemetery  in  which  the  remains  of 
Keats  reposed,  and  it  would  call  to  memory  the 
storm-bowed  life  of  Shelley.    It  would  cause  many 


to  think  of  those  pleasant  Westmoreland  hills  where 
Wordsworth  was  at  rest,  and  it  would  carry  tluir 
m(imories  to  more  familiar  graveyards,  where  the 
wit  of  Charles  Lamb  was  fori'ver  silenced,  and 
where  the  busy  brain  of  Coleridge  Sjf>eculated  no 
more.  Among  that  generation  of  poets  Leigh 
Hunt  was  recognized  as  a  companion,  and  by  the 
best  of  those  he  was  loved  as  a  ti-iend.  He  was  all 
in  all  a  true  English  poet.  His  was  not  merely  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  or  an  appreciation  of  what 
was  noble  and  grand  in  literature  ;  but  he  was  bom 
a  poet  and  he  died  a  poet.  By  the  monument  they 
had  raised  that  day  they  would  honor  not  only  the 
man,  but  the  poetic  intellect  of  the  country,  which 
would  ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  Into  the  private  life  of  the  poet  it  was  not 
his  place  to  enter.  With  all  his  sensitive  enjoyment 
of  luxury,  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  most  sell-denying  man, 
and,  though  cognizant  of  all  the  advantages  which 
social  position  could  give,  he  steadfastly  refused  all 
the  temptations  which  he  thought  might  hamper 
and  restrain  his  independence.  To  the  end  of  a 
hard  life  he  kept  an  evenness  of  temper  which  die 
most  successful  might  have  envied,  and  the  wealth- 
iest might  have  adored.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
by  quoting  the  lines  — 

'  The  woe  is  ehort,  't  Is  fufritlre.  't  is  past, 
Tlie  song  which  sweetens  it  may  la&t.' 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  the  tomb.  Tlio 
monument  was  uncovered.  Lord  Houghton  saying, 
'  In  the  name  of  the  subscribers  to  this  monument, 
and  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  who  remem- 
ber him,  and  are  careful  of  his  fame,  I  present  this 
monument  to  his  family,  to  the  country,  and  to  pos- 
terity.' " 


IN  THE  FALL. 

The  old  autumnal  stillness  holds  the  wood ; 

Thin  mist  of  autumn  makes  the  day  a  dream ; 
And  country  sounds  fall  faint,  half  understood 

And  half  unheeded,  as  to  sick  men  seem 
The  voices  of  their  friends  when  death  is  near, 

And  earth  grows  vaguer  to  the  tired  eai*. 

At  soffc  gray  dawns  and  softer  evening  ends 
The  air  is  echoless  and  dull  with  dews ; 

And  leaves  hang  loose,  and  whosoever  wends 
His  way  through  woods  is  'ware  of  altered  hues 

And  alien  tints  ;  and  oft.  with  hollow  sound 
The  chestnut  husk  falls  rattling  to  the  ground. 

Now  comes  the  faint  warm  smell  of  fresh-built  ricks. 
And  empty  fields  look  up  at  empty  skies, 

And  smoke  floats  sidelong  from  the  burning  quicks. 
And  low  across  the  stunted  stubble  flies 

The  whining  covey,  till  its  wings  have  grown 
A  murmur  —  then,  a  memory  alone. 

Now,  haply  on  some  sunless  afternoon 

When  brooding  winds    are  whispering  to  the 
leaves. 
Shrill  twittered  half-notes  fill  the  air,  and  soon 

From  farm-house  thatch  and'cosey  cottage  eaves 
The  circling  swallows  call  their  eager  brood 

And  straight  fly  south,  by  unseen  summers  wooed. 

A  certain  sadness  claims  these  autumn  days,  — 
A  sadness  sweeter  to  the  poet's  heart 

Tlian  all  the  fiill-fed  joys  and  lavish  rays 

Of  riper  suns ;  old  wounds,  old  woes,  depart ; 

Life  calls  a  truce,  and  Nature  seems  to  keep 
Herself  a  hush  to  watch  the  world  asleep. 
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ENVOI. 
To  V.  H. 

/  will  not  trrlle  your  name  in  full,  for  it  is  too  great  and 
ttiy  tires<'iit  is  too  small. 

The  title  of  this  inlume  is  my  excuse  for  offering  it  to  you. 
The  death  ftenalty  will  soon  disappear  from  our  codes.  It  is 
you  icho  will  luive  effaced  it. 

Six  months  aijo  you  sent  me  a  Book.  In  return  I  ad- 
dress you  a  few  jHujes,  whose  only  merit  i.i  tluit  they  contain 
the  narration  of  an  actual  fact  and  the  ex/iression  of  sincere 
senllmtnts.  When  I  wrote  them  thirty  years  aip,  I  still 
htul  my  doidtls.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  I  doubt  no  longer,  and 
am  your  dtUor. 

PART  FIRST. 
I. 

AURAT,  which  we  call  a  town  in  Brittany,  would 
be  hut  a  hanilet  if  transportod  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Piiris.  It  has  from  three  to  four  thousand  in- 
habitant.'*. It  bathes  tlie  foot  of  its  old  walls  in  a 
little  river  whose  waters  a  little  farther  on  mingle 
with  the  sea.  A  main  street,  ill-paved  and  lined 
with  houses  built  of  wood  and  earth,  begins  at  the 
bridge  and  climbs  up  by  a  steep  slope  to  an  oblong 
stjuare,  where  stands  the  town-hall,  a  sufficiently 
tasteless  and  almost  modern  structure,  for  it  dates 
from  within  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  few  narrow  streets  branch  off  from  this  main  artery 
and  go  straggling  out  into  the  country.  The  archi- 
tects who  constructed  thcra  were  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  svmmctr}',  —  which  is  no  great  harm.  Each 
house  follows  its  own  whim,  without  heed  to  its 
neighbor,  pushing  forward,  standing  back,  present- 
ing itself  siileways  or  gable-end  first,  accordin^to 
the  fhape  of  the  ground  and  size  of  the  lots.  Tlie 
b.-VKcmcDt  is  generally  in  cut  stone;  but  the  walls 
of  the  second  8tt)ry,  which  projects  over  the  street, 
are  built  with  old  rough-hewn  timbers  painted  a 
dull  red  and  filled  in  with  a  mortar  made  of  mud 
and  straw.  I 

Irregular  windows  with  panes  of  glass  as  large  ! 
as  one's  hand,  niches  with  coarsely  colored  plaster 
statues,  queer  signs  creaking  on  iron  rods,  high 
slate  roots  capped  with  Icatl  or  surmounted  with 
some  chimerical  animal  in  tin,  give  to  the  whole 
the  air  of  a  town  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  had  been 


kept  under  glass  for  three  or  four  centuries.  Tlie 
inhabitants  contribute  nothing  to  destroy  this  illu- 
sion. The  peasants  one  meets  in  the  streets  mar- 
ket-days wear  heavy  white  wooden  shoes,  brown 
gaiters  coming  up  to  the  knees,  short  breeches  full 
of  plaits,  a  leather  girdle,  a  long-skirted  brown  or 
blue  coat,  and  a  low  hat,  in  the  shadow  of  whose 
immense  broad  brim  their  marked  and  somewhat 
wild  features  are  hardly  ^isc^ernible.  Among  them- 
selves, young  and  old  speak  nothing  but  Low  Bre- 
ton, French  being  considered  a  learned  ton^e  for 
the  use  of  the  gentry  who  have  been  to  Vannes. 
The  merchants  spread  out  their  wares  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  street :  a  pile  of  cloth  on  a  table,  a 
cask  of  j)ork,  a  great  heap  of  red  and  white  soap, 
molasses,  candles,  —  all  these  in  picturesque  confu- 
sion serve  as  baits  to  catch  customer.-*.  If  you  go 
into  a  shop,  a  sort  of  den  lighted  only  from  the 
door,  which  you  enter  by  descendin»  four  or  five  stone 
steps,  the  mistress  of  the  place  will  sell  you  on  the 
same  table  a  ])ound  of  butter  and  two  yards  of  rib- 
bon :  the  specialty  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  good 
town  of  Auray.  Accounts  are  kept  in  livres,  sous, 
and  deniers  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  time  before  the 
Revolution ;  centimes  exist  only  for  the  ta.x  collec- 
tor. In  1833  I  heedlessly  bought  there  an  almanac 
that  proved  to  l)e  of  the  year  of  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  When  afterwards  I  ventured  to  object 
to  its  antiquity,  the  <lealer  answered,  with  the  en- 
tirest  coolness,  that  it  gave  the  days  for  the  fairs, 
markets,  and  pardons  all  the  same.  Almanacs  of 
such  freshness,  together  with  a  few  alphabets, 
church-service  books,  and  store  of  prayer-books  in 
Low  Breton  ma<le  up  at  that  period  the  assortment 
of  the  sole  bookseller's  shop  in  the  town.  It  was 
there,  however,  that  I  obtained  a  copy  of  a  book, 
now  become  extremely  rare,  —  the  Supplement  to  the 
History  of  France,  published  by  Father  Loriquet 
in  1816. 

Auray  is  a  small  port,  and  carries  on  a  quite  ac- 
tive coasting  trade  with  Vannes,  Lorient,  and  Belle- 
Ile.  Houses  have  been  built  from  time  to  time  all 
alon|5  the  quay  so  as  to  form  a  lower  town,  not 
much  esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  upper  town, 
but  more  alive  and  more  familiar  witli  affairs  of 
this  world.     Between  the  two  towns  rises  the  still 
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frownin"  c-uirass  of  stone,  with  its  towers  and  its 
battlements,  behind  which  Duguesclin  took  shelter. 
Tiii!=  remnant  of  the  jxjwer  of  our  dukes  has  a 
soliiHtv  and  grandeur  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
w)rrj'  liouses  that  crowd  about  it,  like  a  timorous 
iL)ok  of  sheep.  Time  has  taken  no  hold  on  these 
{•reat  stones,  of  a  red  and  stronj;  grain,  that  wonld 
bid  defiaace  to  artillery:  On  the  tours,  in  place  of 
the  pointed  roofs,  ol"  which  no  vesti;j;es  remain, 
worthy  citizens  have  built  small  houses,  all  white 
with  cheerful  green  blinds.  Tliey  have  arranged 
bits  of  gardens  there,  where  there  are  bowers  cov- 
ered with  white  thorn  and  flowering  elder.  Tliese 
slight  plants  and  vines  crown  the  battlements,  crop 
out  from  gaping,  halt-ruined  gates,  and  hang  waving 
down  the  sides  of  the  granite  giant.  It  is  good  of 
an  evening  to  come  in  from  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  little  stream  tliat  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
town.  Everything  is  still  as  in  the  open  fields ; 
the  great  masses  of  the  wall  stand  out  boldly  against 
the  sky,  siurounded  with  an  inextrical>le  tangle  of 
small  houses,  green  trees,  and  pointed  steeples. 
The  coasting-luggers  lie  motionless,  casting  their 
black  shadows  on  the  water,  and  rippling  ov^er  Uie 
shingle  of  the  beach  the  river  murmurs  softly  to 
the  sea. 

II. 

I  was  living  retired  there  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1833,  at  an  epoch  when  I  was  in  search 
of  my  path  through  the  wide  world,  drawn  toward 
Paris  by  the  passion  of  study,  withheld  in  this 
quiet  corner  by  love  of  the  natal  soil  and  the  dear 
memories  of  childliood.  If  1  add  that  I  was  living 
with  the  rector  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  most  decided  chouans,  it  is  not 
thence  to  be  understood  that  I  am  a  devote  or  a 
legitimist ;  although  I  was  then  but  a  child,  I  had 
lost  nearly  all  claim  to  the  first  of  these  titles,  and 
I  never  had  any  to  the  second.  The  Abbe  Moisan 
had  an  ardent  friendship  for  my  fiather;  I  think 
that  he  owed  to  him  his  life  under  the  first  repub- 
lic. Wliile  1  was  pursuing  my  studies  at  the  col- 
lege in  Vannes,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
a  part  of  the  vacation  at  the  parsonage  of  Auray, 
and  felt  myself  at  home  there.  I  had  my  room, 
which  was  never  given  up  to  the  neighboring  vicars 
when  they  came,  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  —  as  the 
custom  of  the  Breton  clergy  is,  —  to  demand  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  rector.  Old  Annati,  as  much  mis- 
tress as  servant  of  the  house,  who  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion for  general  crabbcdness,  following  the  example 
of  her  master,  had  taken  me  into  her  good  graces, 
and  treateil  me  like  one  of  the  family. 

Tlie  Abbd  Moisan  was  then  seventy  years  old. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  astonishingly  lean,  with  a  big 
head  and  great  hands,  straight  as  a  ramrod,  despite 
his  age,  and  the  gait  of  a  grenadier.  When  he 
walked  with  me  ot  an  evening  in  his  garden,  bare- 
headed, in  his  shirt-sleeves,  cheerily  smoking  his 
pipe,  you  would  have  sooner  taken  him  for  an  old 
soldier  than  a  priest.  He  had,  however,  been  or- 
dained deacon  at  twenty-one  ;  but  his  life  had  not 
been  all  spent  in  saying  mass  and  hearing  contes- 
sion.  He  remained  in  JVance  during  the  Ileign  of 
Terror,  disguised  as  a  farm  laborer,  following  the 
plough,  mowing,  tending  the  horses,  and  passing 
with  good  reason  for  a  first-rate  farm-hand.  When 
evening  was  come,  he  let  himself  out  from  the  win- 
dow ot  the  hay-loft,  and  ran  liither  and  thither 
through  the  night  to  exhort  the  peasants  and  re- 
ceive their  confossions.     As  soon  as  there  were  any 
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bands  of  chouana,  he  joined  them  as  chaplain,  of 
course.  The  "  Blues  "used  to  say  that  he  had  pulled 
a  trigger  with  Cadoudal  and  Guillemot,  which  was 
a  downright  falsehood ;  but  I  can  well  believe  tliat 
he  more  than  once  had   to  resist  temptation  in 
that  direction.     It  is  he  wio  carried  the  messases 
from  one  trooj)  to  another,  taking  on  numberless  dis- 
guises and  running  numberless  risks.     In  my  mere 
inlancy  1  had  been  rocked  to  sleep  with  the  story 
of  the  adventures  rf  Abbe  Moisan,  which  were  truly 
marvellous  if  the  quarter  that  was  told  was  true. 
When  Bonaparte  officially  re-established  religion, 
by  giving  to  several  constitutional  bishops,  with 
the  Pope's  assent,  dioceses  which  they  had  usurped, 
and  of  which  the  titular  holders  were  still  living, 
there  was  found  in  various  districts,  under  the  name 
of  the  Little  Church,  a  congregation  of  the  faithful 
that  aimed  to  be,  and  probably  was,  more  catholic 
than  the  Pope,  since  it  refused  submission  to  bish- 
ops elected  by  the  Revolution  and  reconfirmed  by 
the  Empire.     Abb<5  Moisan  belonged  to  this  Little 
Church,  and  continued  on  that  account  to  In?  per- 
secuted when  the  Catholic  clergy  no  longer  were. 
He  had  lived  the  life  of  a  proscribed  man  for  twen- 
U'-two  years,  when    the   Restoration  came.     The 
Count  of  Artois  obtained  for  him  the  Cross  of  Saint 
Louis,  which  he  accepted  respectftiUy    and  never 
wore.    He  had  only  to  choose  among  the  richest  par- 
ishes.    He  desired  nothing  but  the  post  of  prison 
chaplain,  which  no  one  disputed  with  him.     It  was 
then  less  than  ever  a  sine<;ure.     Hie  civil  war  and 
its  consequences,  which   were  prolonged  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  West,  crowded   the  prisons  with 
political  offenders,  and   ordinary  crimes  multiplied 
by  occasion   of  the  troublous  times.     The  jail  at 
V  annes,  to  which  M.  Moisan  was  attached,  differed 
widely  from  the  prisons  of  our  day,  which  in  their 
exterior  look  like  hosi)ita!s  or  barracks,  and  for 
their  interior  are  objected  to  by  a  certain  variety  of 
philanthropists   as  being  too  comfortable.     It  was 
an  old  city  gate-house,  flanked  by  two  high-roofed, 
pepper-box  towers.     It  had  neither  inner  nor  outer 
court-yard.     Prisoners  conld  snuff  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  on  a  narrow  stone  gallery,  that  connected  the 
two  towers  above  the  gate,  and  had  in  its  time  served 
for  the  sentries  to  make  their  round.    They  were  vis- 
ible from  the  Rue  des  Chanoines,  so  that  when  there 
were  any  condemned  to  death,  which  happened  often 
enough,  these  could  be  pointtrd  out  frfjm  there. 

The  Abbe  Moisan,  who  in  ordinary  times  hardly 
left  the  prison,  except  to  go  to  Marlame  Normand's 
for  his  dinner,  and  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Vincent 
Fcrrier  to  say  his  mas«,  did  not  come  out  at  all 
when  he  had  any  condemned  to  death  or  to  hard 
labor,  and  separated  fh>m  them  only  on  the  scaf- 
fold or  when  they  were  taken  away.  He  did  not 
j>ass  the  time,  as  other  priests  aro  wont  to  do,  in 
proacihing  or  reciting  prayers  to  them.  Ho  talked 
with  them  as  a  friend.  If  they  were  old  chouans 
they  liad  long  stories  to  tell  of  their  old  campaigns. 
He  put  himself  at  their  service  for  the  least  trifles, 
doing  their  poor  commissions  in  the  town.  We 
used  to  see  him  hurrying  on  such  errands  past  our 
windows,  for  we  boartled  at  Madame  Normand's 
close  by  the  cathedral  and  the  jail.  The  Abbd 
Le  Ber  would  shout  out  to  him  from  the  distances, 
"  Has  he  confessed  ?  "  "  Not  yet,"  he  would  answer. 
He  was  wailing  for  the  hour  of  grace.  And  ho 
awaited  it  day  and  night,  lying  in  the  cell  of  the 
prisoner  on  a  bundle  of  straw.  On  the  days  of 
execution  everybody  was  in  the  streets  immediately 
after  the  morning  Anyelus.     'ITiey  prayed  for  the 
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condomnoJ  man  and  for  the  AblxS  Moisan.  When 
the  de;itlj-bcll  iKS^jan  tolling;  at  Saint  Patcme,  at 
tlm  col  levies,  and  at  the  seminary,  it  was  the  signal 
that  the  cortege  had  letl  the  prison,  —  the  escort 
of  gendarmes  on  horseback,  the  condemned,  with 
eliorn  hair,  bare  neck,  his  hands  tied  behind  liim,  and 
his  legs  shackled,  walking  between  the  conlessor 
and  the  executioner,  and,  close  behind,  the  cart 
holding  his  codin.  My  comrades  used  then  to  hur- 
ry along  the  Hue  de  Mcnc,  that  traverses  tiio  town  ; 
they  crowded  togetlier  on  the  stt^ps  of  the  Calvary, 
which  is  bv  the  college  gate,  for  the  condemned 
usually  knelt  there  and  recited  aloud  a  prayer,  to 
which  all  present  made  response.  I  never  had  the 
heart  to  go  there ;  but  what  1  have  seen  many  a 
time  is  the  chain. 

That  has  been  abolished ;  but  in  those  days  crim- 
inals sentenced  to  the  galleys  went  on  foot,  chained 
together  by  the  neck,  from  Bicetre,  by  Paris,  to 
Brest  or  Toulon.  The  chain  stopped  at  Vannes  to 
take  in  the  contingent  of  our  assize  court,  and  then 
the  Abbe  Moisan  never  failed  to  accompany  his 
prisoners,  embracing  them,  holding  their  hands, 
dressing  their  wounds  when  they  were  bruised  by 
tlie  iron  collar  or  when  the  brand-mark  was  not 
healed  over.  And  so  he  went  on  foot  as  far  as 
Auray  with  all  these  men  exasperated  with  fatigue 
and  shame,  calmly  lisU^ing  to  their  insults  and 
oaths.  He  ate  at  the  same  boarding-house  as  my- 
self, with  the  Abbe  Le  Ber,  a  jansenist  pi'iest  and  a 
republican,  whom  my  friend,  Dr.  Guepin,  knew  very 
well,  and  with  three  or  four  collegians,  one  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  has  since  become  Senator.  He  did  not 
come  the  days  of  execution ;  he  did  not  think  of 
dinner  those  days,  but  we  used  to  see  him  come  in 
the  day  following,  pale  as  a  sheet,  !No  one  dared 
speak  to  him,  and  we  did  not  even  speak  to  each 
other.  He  would  unfold  his  napkin,  look  about 
him  with  an  attempt  to  smile,  restrain,  with  great 
effort,  tlie  tears  that  rose  to  his  eyes,  then  swallow  a 
glass  of  water  and  go  away,  taking  with  him  a  piece 
of  dry  bread.  He  was  seriously  ill  in  1827,  after 
the  execution  of  the  two  Lcbras,  whom  he  always 

gjrsisted   in  declaring  innocent.     It  was  then  that 
ishop  dc  Lamothe  constrained  him  to  accept  the 
cure  of  Auray. 

This  was  not  more  distressing  to  him  than  to 
the  pious  women  of  his  new  parish.  In  the  first 
days  they  .surrounded  his  confe.«sional,  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  a  different  sort  of  penitents  !  They 
found  him  too  rough  and  at  the  same  time  too  in- 
dulgent, and  deserted  him  in  a  body  for  his 
vicars.  One  of  these  was  that  Abbe  ^lartin  who 
has  hince  been  a  celebrated  j)reacher  at  Paris.  M. 
Moisan  asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  thus  de- 
serted. His  success  in  the  pulpit  equalled  that  of 
Uie  confessional.  He  once  undertook  to  repeat  a 
sermon  of  the  Abbe  Poule,  but  broke  down  at  the 
second  point  of  the  argument,  and  never  after 
preached  except  in  Low  Breton  on  Sunday  at  the 
nrst  mass.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  goml,  which  did 
not,  however,  distinguish  him  from  his  brethren,  for 
our  Breton  clergy,  from  the  cure  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  humblest  priest  of  a  chapel  of  case,  pass 
their  lives  in  srivinij,  and  in  asking  that  they  may 
give  again.  When,  toward  the  end  of  the  Bestora- 
tion,  I  went  to  install  myself  for  a  week  or  two  in 
September  at  the  Abbe  Moisan's,  I  found  him  in 
low  spirits,  discourage<l,  sick.  He  suffered  from 
feeling  himself  useless.  He  only  revived  a  little 
when  recounting  his  battles,  as  he  called  them, 
or  when  speaking  of  the  condemned  whom  he  bad 


conducted  on  their  way  to  death.  He  spoke  of 
tliem  as  if  they  were  his  children  ;  there  was  not 
one  of  them  whom  he  did  not  love  and  speak  well 
of.  Old  Annah  told  me  that  his  sadness  returned 
when  I  was  gone,  and  "  that  he  had  not  enough  to 
do." 

What  was  strange  was,  that  he  seemed  to  grow 
young  again  after  1 830.  Everything  about  him  also 
changed  ;  he  became  the  important  man,  or  rather 
the  idol  of  the  town.  I  was  not  long  in  learning 
why.  There  had  been  in  Brittany,  after  the  "  Glo- 
rious Days  of  July  "  a  powerless  attempt  at  chou- 
annery.  Tlie  clergy  for  the  most  part  tnrew  them- 
selves into  it  heart  and  soul.  They  began  by  ob- 
stinately refusing  to  chant  the  Domine  Snivum.  I 
recollect  that  the  bishop,  who  was  a  Lamothe- 
Broons  of  an  old  legitimist  family,  was  obliged  to 
go  in  person,  and  have  it  chanted  in  his  presence 
at  Saint  Paterne's,  otherwise  the  Abbe  Coueflic 
would  have  resi.sted  to  the  end.  From  this  first 
demonstration  they  went  on  to  another,  which  was 
more  dangerous  :  they  advised  tlie  conscripts  not 
to  set  out  for  their  regiments.  Advice  from  his 
confessor  to  a  Breton  peasant  is  a  command.  Im- 
mediately, from  Auray  to  Ploiirmel,  there  were 
bands  of  re/ractaires,  some  of  whom  held  the  field 
a<;ain8t  the  national  guards  and  regular  troops. 
Several  nobles  offered  them  their  chateaux  for  places 
of  rendezvous.  King  Charles  X.,  at  Holyrood, 
gave  an  ex-major  of  cavalry  a  lieutenant-general's 
commission,  like  the  one  held  by  M.  de  Puisaye  in 
1 793.  The  same  movement  developed  itself  to- 
ward the  marches  of  Brittany,  especially  at  Vitr^, 
where  the  disturbances  were  more  serious.  The 
Abbd  Moisan  was  now  in  his  element  again.  He 
did  not  take  me  into  his  confidence ;  I  was  too 
voung  and  too  little  initiated ;  but  I  guessed  by 
Kis  air,  by  certain  mysterious  remarks,  by  the  un- 
usual affluence  of  visitors  at  the  parsonage,  and  by 
the  quite  novel  rcspecit  with  which  he  was  greeted 
in  the  street,  that  the  rector  was  at  war.  The 
movement,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Two 
companies  of  movable  gendaimes  brought  it  to  an 
end  ;  but  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months  it 
cost  a  number  of  lives.  Some  perished  as  soldiers, 
by  musket- shot,  others  on  the  scaffold  ;  others, 
more  >vretched,  went  to  die  in  prison  at  Brest,  for 
government  made  a  show  of  treating  them  as  high- 
way robbers,  and  not  as  political  offenders.  I  may 
say  of  this  impotent  agitation,  which  will  have  no 
historian,  and  to  which  none  of  my  hopes  were  at- 
tached, that  it  was  tlio  death-struggle  of  a  noble 
sentiment. 

Everything  was  irrevocably  over  when  I  became, 
in  1833,  the  guest  of  Abbe  Moisan.  I  had  just 
finished  my  college  course,  strictly  at  my  own 
expense,  giving  lessons  in  writing  and  grammar, 
evening  and  morning,  to  pay  my  board  and  term 
bill.  The  Abb^,  who  was  ambitious  for  his  friends, 
wanted  to  sec  me  one  day  professor  at  the  college 
of  Vannes,  and  urged  my  going  to  Rennes  to  pass 
examinatioL  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  He  set 
forth  that  ho  would  pay  the  cost  of  Uie  journey,  — 
Heaven  knows  where  he  would  have  found  the 
money.  I  ended  by  going  thither  on  foot,  and  ob- 
taining entrance  to  the  Normal  School.  My  com- 
rades never  suspected  that  on  holidays  1  always 
went  witliout  dinner.  But  I  do  not  complain  of 
havin<x  undergone  some  hardships  in  my  child- 
hooil  and  youth,  nor  of  having  passed  my  early 
years  as  a  free-thinker  and  republican,  among  | 
Catholics  and  Carlists.    The  Ahb6  Moisan,  who      I 
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Wiis  not  cai)abl«  of  siwaking  four  words  to;Tether, 
and  had  never  ri'ad  anything  hut  his  breviai-y  and 
tlu'  orders  of  the  day  ofM.  de  la  Houssaye,  exerted, 
as  I  think,  a  happy  influence  on  my  mind.  I  Mtill 
remcmher,  all  manof  letters  that  I  have  come  to  be, 
our  interminable  discussions,  in  which  he  was  infiilli- 
bly  beaten,  and  after  which  I  parsed  whole  nijjhts  in 
iliscusfiin:»  his  arguments  with  myself  and  conclud- 
ing; that  he  wub  ri<;ht. 


Capital  punishment  was  one  of  our  grand  sub- 
jects of  controversy,  for  he  had  fairly  given  up 
ho|)es  of  my  conversion,  and  often  told  me,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "  You 
are  lost."  1  was  never  weary  of  questioning  him 
about  the  condemned  whom  he  had  attended  at 
death,  and  above  all  about  those  whom  I  had  known 
before  tlieir  condemnation  ;  —  there  was  more  than 
one  such.  He  had  a  singular  mental  defect :  he  be- 
lieved they  were  all  innocent,  and  that  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  I  think  that  he  did  not  ex- 
clude from  this  universal  absolution  even  those 
who  had  owned  their  crime.  He  devii?ed  some 
means  of  transforming  them  into  martyrs,  at  worst 
they  were  victims  of  their  education,  or  of  circuni- 
fitanco,  or  of  the  state  of  society.  For  the  Abbe 
who  thundered  against  the  Saint  Simonians  every 
morning  after  reading  the  (inzette  de  France  was, 
without  suspecting  it,  a  radical  socialist.  I  am 
speaking  here,  of  course,  of  those  convicted  of  or- 
dinary crimes;  as  tor  the  political  offenders,  he 
not  merely  believed  them  innocent,  but  he  regard- 
ed them  as  heroes  ;  and  1  who  share  none  of  his  po- 
litical opinions  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was 
riijht.  Jt  will  be  readily  imagined  that  he  was  a  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  guillotine,  as  he  also  was  of 
the  iron-collar,  of  thebrand-niM-k,  of  the  galleys,  and 
even  of  prolonged  confinement.  He  would  have 
anathematized  cellular  inprisonment,  if  the  authori- 
ties of  those  days  had  exercised  their  pri;tended 
right  of  killing  the  moral  and  intellectual  man 
while  suffering  the  physical  man  to  exist.  His 
dream  was  a  system  of  short  confinement,  more  or 
less  severe,  a<:'cording  to  the  nature  of  the  cases, 
always  applied  with  a  view  to  moral  regeneration  of 
the  subject,  and  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
more  dangerous  convicts  might  be  transported  to 
a  colony  where  the  State  should  leave  them  free 
under  certain  conditions.  lie  did  not  deny  to 
society  the  right  of  killing  when  it  v?as  in  the  case 
of  legitimate  self-defence ;  and  for  instance,  by  a 
curious  exception  lor  a  partisan  who  had  exposed 
himself  a  hundred  times  to  capital  condemnation, 
he  really  admitted  tlie  death  {Mjnalty  for  political 
crimes.  It  was  then,  according  to  him,  only  one  of 
the  incidents  of  the  fight.  But  what  he  denied  for 
ordinary  crimes  was  the  condition  of  lejjitimate  de- 
fence, lie  considered  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  assurance  of  the  common  safety  society 
had  not,  and  never  could  have,  need  to  shed  blood. 
In  his  eyes,  the  death  penalty  was  barbarous  be- 
cause It  was  useless.  Those  who  talked  of  the 
benefit  of  example,  and  regarded  the  spectacle  of 
the  scaffold  as  a  salutary  moral  lesson,  lie  treatefl 
as  blockheads  or  sophists.  He  maintained  on  the 
contrary  that  cruelty  of  punishments  begets  fer«x:ity 
of  manners.  "  Believe  in  my  exjxjrience,"  he 
would  say;  "blood  calls  for  blood.  Men  of  bad 
instincts  who  attend  an  execution  come  away  not 
terrified  but  demoralized."  His  grand  argument 
was  the  uncertainty  of  human  judgments.     He  was 


inexhaustible  on  this  head;  he  accumulated  ex- 
amples in  proof,  some  of  them  of  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  all  drawn  from  his  personal  recollections. 
His  narrations  were  so  manj'  processes  directed 
against  the  judges.  He  saw  in  them  mei-e  partisans 
who  had  the  guillotine  for  their  argument.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  he  had  .seen  the  prevotal 
courts.  He  was  used  to  say,  among  other  things, 
that  administrators  of  political  justice  rendered 
their  decisions  as  soldiers  ol>ey  anoiiler ;  but,  faith- 
ful to  his  principles,  he  added  that  that  was  what 
they  were  instituted  for,  and  that  it  was  their 
business  to  strike  enemies  and  even  the  suspected. 
"  What  would  you  have  a  magistrate  do  who  is  him- 
self a  part  of  the  government,  to  which  he  owes  his 
place,  from  which  he  seeks  promotion,  who  thinks 
as  it  does,  since  he  serves  it,  when  government  tells 
him,  while  pointing  out  a  political  offender, .  '  I 
am  in  danger,  defend  me '  ?  " 

On  this  last  point  I  entirely  agreed  with  M. 
Moisan.  It  is  not  I  surely  who  would  have  thought 
of  suppressing  the  death  penalty  in  political  cases, 
to  leave  it  in  force  for  ordinary  crimes.  When  I 
read  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  if  my  indigna- 
tion, like  that  of  any  man  of  feeling,  was  aroused 
by  the  executions  in  mass,  wiLhout  judgment  and 
without  culpability,  there  were  other  executions 
which  I  found  just,  and  which,  I  was  sure,  1  would 
have  subscribed  to.  I  understand  now  why  M. 
Moisan  and  I  held  such  opinions  on  political  law. 
He  had  lived  under  the  Red  Terror,  and  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  White  Terror  of  the  early  Restora- 
tion ;  I  was  myself  surrounded  with  people  who 
had  lost  their  friends  on  the  scaffold,  or  who  had 
been  sentenced  and  escaped  death  as  by  miracle. 
Every  bloody  repression  begets  reprisals;  it  is 
against  nature  to  expect  peace  from  it.  The  po- 
litical scaffold  makes  not  only  assassins  as  the 
other  scaffold  does  ;  it  makes  political  judges. 

I  wish  1  could  say  at  least  that  1  shared  the 
ideas  of  the  ex-t^haplain  of  the  prisons  in  resjtect 
to  common  crimes  ;  but  bom  in  1815,  between  the 
execrated  Terror  and  the  blest  Terror,  I  was  too 
near  the  ages  of  blood.  Around  me  I  heaid  noth- 
ing but  talk  of  answering  blood  with  blood.  I  was 
furthermore  influenced  by  the  famous  phrase  in 
which  Alphonse  KaiT,  who  has  since  been  one  of 
my  friends,  sums  up  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  : 
"  Let  Messrs.  the  assassins,  begin  first." 

We  each  of  us  repeated  the  same  discourses,  with 
the  same  warmth  and  the  same  success  on  cither 
side  on  our  way  to  Sainte  Anne  and  Quiberon,  and 
in  our  excursions  to  Vaniics  or  to  Saint-Gildas. 
When  the  Abbe  could  find  nothing  more  to  say, 
he  would  shut  my  motith  with  the  affair  of  the 
brothers  Nayl,  of  which  you  shall  presently  read 
the  account.  This  recollection  of  what  was  still  so 
recent  disturbed  both  of  us,  and  we  let  our  boat 
glide  along  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  keeping  silence 
and  thinking  of  the  temble  events  we  ha<l  so  late- 
ly passed  throush.  It  was  on  our  rt^tiurn  from  one 
of  these  excursions  that  he  asked  me  to  write  the 
storv  of  our  three  friends.  The  next  day  I  wrote 
it  all  out  at  once,  not  to  prove  a  pro{)osition,  as 
may  be  seen  from  what  precedes,  but  as  a  narra- 
tive, and  to  fix  our  common  memories  of  the 
events. 

The  worthy  Abbe  made  me  promise  to  publish  it 
some  day  :  "  If  ever  you  beeome  an  author,"  he 
added.  Here  it  is.  It  has  slept  a  long  quarter  of 
a  century  under  my  books  of^  that  day,  with  the 
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maniiBcripts  that  I  accumulated  then  with  the  true  lit- 
erary real  of  a  yount;  {jraduatc.  When,  twenty  years 
later,  I  read  over  a<;ain  these  very  simple  but  very 
trutliful  narrations,  with  a  sentiment  which  must 
resemble  that  of  a  woman  who,  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  old  ft»e,  unexpectedly  comes  upon  a 
dried  flower  or  a  laded  ribbon  at  the  bottom  of  a 
drawer.  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  pubtluhing 
one  or  two  of  th(Mn,  carefully  hiding  myself  under 
a  nam*'  taken  in  turn  by  every  one  who  wished  not 
to  be  recofj;nized.  To-day  I  let  appear  with  my 
signature  the  one  I  entitled  T/ie  Death  Penalty, 
because  a  story  is  sometimes  worth  as  much  as  an 
argument. 

I  cannot  terminate  this  preftce  without  adding 
tliat  my  ideas  on  the  chief  point  have  been  entirely 
modified  by  study.  I  now  hold  that  capital  pun- 
ishment and  perpetual  penalties  may  and  conse- 
queutlv  ought  to  be  retrenched  from  our  codes :  in 
a  word,  1  deny  to  man,  whether  in  political  or  in 
ordinary^  criminal  matters,  the  right  to  inflict  on 
man  either  a  physical  suffering  or  a  moral  sti:?ma 
that  is  irrevocable.  I  do  not  admit  either  infalli- 
bility in  the  judge  or  eteniity  of  perversity  in  the 
criminal.  During  some  time  arter  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic  in  1848,  I  was  connected  with  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  ;  I  have  visited  a 
great  number  of  prisons,  in  all  parts  of  P^iux)pe, 
from  Mazas  tj  Millbanks;  I  went  to  Portland  to 
inibrm  my?elf  of  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
will  replace  the  death  penalty  when  they  shall 
have  al)olished  it.  What  these  long  studies  have 
especially  confirmed  in  me  is  the  fear  of  the  irre- 

E arable.  There  is  a  house  in  Brittany  which  might 
ave  sufficed  me  for  that,  but  for  the  obstinate 
struggle  against  myself,  inspired  by  my  unwilling- 
ness to  substitute  sentiment  for  reason.  But  it  is 
no  lontjer  with  me  a  question  of  humanity.  In 
demanding  that  society  should  always  be  left,  the 
means  ibr  repairing  an  error,  if  I  think  much  of  the 
victim,  I  think  more  of  society  itself;  and  I  am  less 
afraid  of  the  hann  which  a  judicial  error  inflicts  on 
a  man  than  of  the  harm  it  does  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

I  am  no  longer  as  fierce  as  the  Abbd  Moisan  and 
I  were  in  1833,  and  I  am  not  sure  —  although  he 
was  a  man  all  of  one  piece,  and  Briton  to  the  mar- 
row of  his  bones  —  that  he  would  still  be  guilty  of 
the  frightful  inconsequence  of  preserving  the  death 
penalty  for  the  vanquished  while  abolishing  it  for 
murderers.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  conveilcd  on 
both  points. 

I  saw  at  Niiremberg  a  museum  of  headsman's 
swords,  of  cleavers,  and  instruments  for  chopping  of? 
hands  and  thumbs,  for  grubbing  out  ears  and  for 
blinding.  Death  shows  itself  there  not  simply 
atrocious ;  by  a  refinement  of  the  genius  of  the 
torturers,  in  some  punishments  it  becomes  ridic- 
ulous. It  is  there,  by  the  way,  that  was  inventetl, 
long  iK'fore  the  French  revolution,  our  Sinister 
guillotine,  with  its  grooved  uprights,  its  clam])  for 
the  neck,  its  blade  released  by  a  spring  and  ef- 
fecting the  decapitation  by  the  mere  fall  of  its 
heavy  weight.  1  wish  that  the  last  guillotines,  the 
last  garroU",  the  last  gibl)ets  might  be  carried 
thither  from  all  corners  of  the  civilized  earth;  I 
finally  believe  that  forthwith  the  race  of  Messrs. 
the  assassins,  as  Alphonsc  Karr  styles  them,  would 
begin  to  die  out.  Politics  wouKl  gain  by  it  as 
well  as  morality.  Civil  wars  would  not  perhaps  be 
less  frecjuent,  but  they  Burcly  would  become  less 
atrocious. 


What  I  have  retained,  in  this  last  respect,  of  the 
opinions  of  M.  Moisan,  is  an  ardent  desire  to  see 
political  justice  —  since  we  must  give  it  that  name 
—  utterly  separated  from  ordinary  justice.  Let 
it  employ  neither  the  same  judges  nor  the  same 
places  of  detention.  Assuredly  1  believe  that 
there  are  a  just  cause  and  odious  parties  in  poli- 
tics; but  in  every  political  sentence  it  is  the  victor 
who  pronoimces  and  by  virtue  of  his  quality  as 
victor,  whether  in  that  quality  he  represents  justice 
or  injustice.  When  fortune  turns,  the  accused 
changes  place  with  the  judge.  The  same  code  is 
found  to  be  good.  It  is  true,  then,  that  political 
justice  is  a  battle,  and  ordinary  justice  a  doctrine. 
On  one  hand,  a  question  of  victory  and  defeat ;  on 
the  other,  a  question  of  good  and  evil.  The  proof 
that  a  political  condemnation  strikes  only  the  vic- 
tim, and  not  the  morality  of  his  acts,  is  that,  despite 
the  violence  of  parties,  no  one  has  ever  been  dis- 
honored by  proscription. 

I  was  visiting  one  day,  in  company  with  some 
friends,  the  House  of  Detention  at  Ghent,  I  think 
it  was  in  1853.  The  Director  asked  me,  just  as  I  was 
coming  away,  how  long  I  had  myself  been  a  prison- 
er. I  was  obliged  to  answer  that  I  had  not  been  a 
prisoner  at  all.  I  remember  that  I  felt  rather  hu- 
miliated at  having  to  make  this  answer,  and  that 
it  did  not  do  me  great  honor  in  the  minds  of  the 
bystanders,  —  of  those  especially  who,  not  being 
my  personal  friends,  were  ignorant  of  the  events  of 
my  iiumble  life. 

Human  justice  should  always  be  able  to  release 
its  prey.  Let  it  release  the  guilty  man  cured, 
when  it  is  a  guilty  man ;  let  it  release  the  van- 
quished man  alive,  when  it  is  only  a  vanquished 
man.  But  above  all,  if  it  has  been  mistaken,  let 
it  be  able  to  release  its  victim. 

MAX  MULLER'S  LECTURE  ON  BUDDH- 
ISTIC NIHILISM.* 

I  MAYbs  mistaken,  but  my  belief  is  that  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  chosen  for  my  discourse  cannot  be 
regarded  as  alien  to  the  general  interests  of  this  as- 
sembly. 

Buddhism  in  its  numerous  varieties  continues 
still  the  relio;ion  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  will 
therefore  always  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  a 
comparative  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  But 
the  science  of  comparative  theology,  although  the 
youngest  branch  on  the  tree  of  human  knowledge, 
will,  for  an  accurate  and  fruitful  study  of  anti- 
quity, soon  become  as  indispensable  as  com])ara- 
tive  philology.  For  how  can  we  truly  understand 
and  properly  appreciate  a  ])eople,  its  literature,  art, 
politics,  morals,  and  jihilosophy,  its  entire  conception 
of  life,  without  having  comprehended  its  religion,  not 
alone  in  its  outer  as[»oct,  but  in  its  innermost  being, 
in  its  deepest  far-reaching  roots  ? 

What  our  great  poet  alm<»st  propheticallv  once  swd 
of  lansuages  may  also  be  said  of  religions.  "  He 
who  knows  onlv  one  knows  none."  As  the  true 
knowledge  of  a  language  reauires  a  knowledge  of 
languages,  thus  a  true  knowledge  of  a  religion  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  religions.  And  however  bold 
tne  assertion  may  sound,  that  all  the  lansruages  of 
mankind  have  an  Oriental  origin,  true  it  is  that 
all  religions,  like  the  suns,  have  risen  from  the 
East. 

Here,  therefore,  in  treating  religions  wientiBoally 
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((hose  of  the  Arjan  as  well  as  those  of  the  Semitic 
races)  the  Oriental  scholar  lawlully  enters  into  the 
"  plenum  "  of  philology,  if  philolotry  still  is,  as  our 
Pn'sident  told  us  yesterday,  what  it  once  intended 
and  wished  to  be,  viz.,  the  true  Ilumanitas,  which, 
like  an  Emperor  of  yore,  could  say  of  itself, "  humani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 

Now  it  has  been  the  peculiar  fate  of  the  religion 
of  Bmldha,  that  amon^j  all  the  so-called  false  or 
heathenish  religions,  it  almost  alone  has  been  praised 
by  all  and  everybody  for  its  elevated,  pure,  and 
humanizing  character.  One  hardly  trusts  one's 
eyes  on  seeing  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  praises  of  the  Buddha ; 
and  even  the  attention  of  those  who  are  indifferent 
to  all  that  concerns  religion  muBt  be  arrested  for  a 
moment,  when  they  learn  from  statistical  accounts 
no  religion,  not  even  the  Christian,  has  exercised 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  diminution  of  crime 
as  the  old  simple  doctrine  of  fKe  Ascetic  of  Kajjilar 
vastu.  Indeed,  no  better  authority  can  be  brought 
forward  in  this  respect  than  that  of  a  still  living 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  his  in- 
teresting work  on  the  life  of  Buddha,  the  author, 
the  Bishop  of  Ramatha,  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  Ava 
and  Pegu,  speaks  with  so  much  candor  of  the  merits 
of  the  Buddhist  religion,  that  we  are  often  at  a  loss 
which  most  to  admire,  his  courage  or  his  learning. 
Thus  he  says  in  one  place  (page  494)  :  There 
are  many  moral  precepts  equally  commanded  and 
enforced  in  common  by  both  creeds.  It  will  not  be 
deemed  rash  to  assert  that  most  of  the  moral  truths, 
prescribed  by  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  met  with  iu  the 
Buddhistic  scriptures."  In  another  place  Bishop 
Bigandet  savs  (p.  495')  :  "  In  reading  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  life  of  the  last  Buddha  Gaudama,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  reminded  of  many  circum- 
stances relating  to  our  Saviour's  life,  such  as  it  has 
been  sketched  out  by  the  iivangelists." 

I  might  produce  many  even  still  stronger  testi- 
monies in  honor  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  but  the 
above  suffice  for  my  purpose. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  as  if  peo- 
ple had  only  permitted  themselves  to  be  so  liberal 
in  the  praise  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  because 
they  could  in  the  end,  condemn  a  religion  which,  in 
spite  of  all  its  merits,  culminated  in  Atheism  and 
Nihilism.  ITius  we  are  told  by  Bishop  Bigandet 
(p.  viii.) :  "  It  may  be  said  in  favor  of  Buddhism 
that  no  philosophico-religious  system  has  ever  up- 
held, to  an  equal  degree,  the  notions  of  a  savior, 
and  deliverer,  and  the  necessity  of  his  mission 
for  procuring  the  salvation  of  man,  in  a  Buddhist 
sense.  The  role  of  Buddha,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  that  of  a  deliverer,  who  preaches  a  law  de- 
signed to  secure  to  man  the  deliverance  from  all 
the  miseries  he  is  laboring  under.  But  by  an  in- 
explicable and  deplorable  eccentricity,  the  pretend- 
ed savior  ailer  having  taught  man  the  way  to  de- 
liver himself  from  the  tyranny  of  his  passions,  leads 
him,  after  all,  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  a  total  an- 
nihilation." 

ITiis  language  may  have  a  slightly  episcopal 
tinge,  yet  we  find  the  same  judgment,  in  almost 
identical  words,  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars  who  have  wriiton  on  Buddhism.  The 
warm  discussions  on  this  subject,  which  have  re- 
cently taken  place  at  the  Academie  dcs  Inscriplions 
et  IMles-Lc.UrcK  of  Paris,  are  probably  known  to 
many  of  those  who  are  here  present ;  but  better 
still,  the  work  of  the  man  whose  place  has  not  since 
been  filled  neither  in  the  French  Academy,  nor  on 


the  Council  Board  of  German  Science,  —  the  work 
of  Eugene  Bumouf,  the  true  founder  of  a  scien- 
tific study  of  Buddhism.  Even  Bumouf,  in  his  re- 
searches arrives  at  the  same  result,  viz. :  —  that 
Buddhism  as  known  to  us  from  its  Canonical  books, 
in  spite  of  its  grand  qualities,  ends  in  Atheism  and 
Nihilism. 

Now,  as  to  Atheism,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if 
we  call  the  old  Gods  of  the  Veda  —  Indra  and  Agni 
and  Yama  —  (iods,  Buddha  was  an  Atheist,  lie  does 
not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  these  deities.  What 
is  noteworthy  is  that  he  does  not  by  any  means  de- 
ny their  bare  existence,  just  as  little  as  St.  Augus- 
tine and  other  fathers  of  the  Church  endeavofed  to 
sublimize  or  entirely  explain  away  the  existence  of 
the  Olympian  Gods,  llie  founder  of  Buddhism 
treats  the  old  Gods  as  superhuman  beings,  and 
promises  the  believers  that  tliey  shall  be  after 
deatli  reborn  into  the  world  of  the  Gods,  and  shall 
enjoy  divine  bliss  with  the  Gods.  Similarly  he 
threatens  tlie  wicked  that  aflcr  death  they  shall 
meet  with  their  punishment  in  the  subterranean 
abodes  and  hells,  where  the  Asuras,  Sarpas,  Nugas, 
and  other  evil  spirits  dwell,  beings  wiiose  existence 
was  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular  belief  and  lan- 
gua";e  than  that  e\en  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
could  have  dared  to  reason  them  away.  But,  al- 
though Buddha  assigned  to  these  mediatized  Gods 
and  Devils,  palaces,  gardens,  and  a  court,  —  not 
second  to  their  former  ones,  —  he  yet  deprived 
them  of  all  their  sovereign  rights.  Although,  ac- 
cording to  Buddha,  the  worlds  of  the  Gods  last  for 
millions  of  years,  they  must  perish  at  the  end  of 
every  Kalpa,  with  the  Gods  and  with  the  spirits, 
who  in  the  circle  of  births  have  raised  themselves 
to  the  world  of  the  Gods.  Indeed,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  spirit  wdrld  goes  further  still.  Already 
before  Buddha,  the  Brahmans  had  surmounted  the 
low  stand-point  of  mythological  polytheism,  and 
supplanting  it  by  the  idea  of  the  Brahman,  as  the 
absolute  divine  or  super-divine  power.  What, 
then,  does  Buddha  decree  ?  To  this  Brahman  also 
he  assigns  a  place  in  his  universe.  Over  and  above 
the  world  of  the  Gods  with  its  six  paradises,  he 
heaps  up  sixteen  Brahma  worlds,  not  to  be  at- 
tained through  virtue  and  i)iety,  but  through 
inner  contemplation,  through  knowledge  and  en- 
lightenment. The  dwellers  in  these  worlds  are 
already  purely  spiritualized  beings,  without  body, 
without  weight,  without  desire,  far  above  men  and 
Gods.  Indeed,  the  Buddhist  architect  rises  to  a  still 
more  towering  height,  heaping  ui>on  the  Brahma- 
world  four  still  higher  worlds,  which  he  calls  the 
world  of  the  formless.  All  these  worlds  are  open 
to  man,  and  the  beings  ascend  and  descend  in  the 
circle  of  time,  according  to  the  works  they  have 
pertbnned,  according  to  the  truths  they  have  recog- 
nized. But  in  all  these  worlds  the  law  of  change 
obtains ;  in  none  is  there  exemption  from  birth,  age, 
and  death.  The  world  of  the  Gods  will  perish  like 
that  of  men,  even  the  world  of  the  formless  will  not 
last  forever ;  but  tJie  Buddha,  the  Enlightened  and 
trulv  Free,  stands  higher,  and  will  not  be  affected 
or  disturbed  by  the  collapse  of  the  Universe  :  "  Si 
fractus  illabitur  orbis,  impavidum  ferient  ruinjc." 

Now,  however,  we  meet  with  a  vein  of  irony 
which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  Buddha. 
Gods  and  Devils  he  had  located  ;  to  all  mythologi- 
cal and  philosophical  actfuisitions  of  the  past  he 
had  done  justice  as  far  as  possible.  Even  fabulous 
beings  such  as  Ndgas,  Gamlharvas,  and  Garudas, 
had  escaped  the  processes  of  dissolution,  which  was 
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to  reach  them  later  only  at  tlie  hands  of  compara- 
tive mythology.  ITiero  is  only  one  idea,  —  the  idea 
of  a  personal  creator,  in  rcgani  to  wliich  Buddha  is 
relentless. 

It  is  not  only  denied,  bnteven  itsorifrin.  like  that 
of  an  ancient  myth,  is  carefully  explained  by  him  in 
its  minutest  detail*!.  This  is  done  in  the  lirahma- 
^ala-sutra  as  follows  :  Pray  note  that  a  destruction 
of  the  worlds  occurs  at  the  end  of  every  kalpa,  — 
a  destruction  which  not  only  annihilates  earth  and 
hell,  but  also  all  tlie  worlds  of  the  (rods,  and  even 
the  three  lowest  of  tlie  Brahma-worlds.  A  descrif)- 
tion  of  the  duration  of  a  kalpa  can  only  l)e  given  in 
the  language  of  Buddhism.  Take  a  rock  of  four 
(xerman  cubic  miles,  touch  it  once  in  a  hundred 
years  with  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  and  the  rock  will 
soaner  be  reduced  to  dust  than  a  kalpa  will  have 
attained  its  end.  Thus  it  is  said  that  at  the  end  of 
the  kalpa,  afler  all  the  lower  stories  of  the  universe 
had  bi'cn  destroyed,  and  a  new  world  had  again 
been  slowly  formed,  the  spirits  dwelling  in  the 
hi<jjher  Brahma-worlds  had  remained  inviolate. 
Then  one  of  these  spirits,  ?.  being  without  body, 
without  weight,  omnipresent  and  blessed  within 
himself,  descended,  when  his  time  had  arrived, 
from  the  higher  Brahma-world  to  the  new  formed 
nether  Bralima-world.  There  he  first  dwelt  alone ; 
but  by  and  by  the  desire  arose  in  him  not  to  re- 
main alone  any  longer.  At  the  moment  of  the 
awakening  of  this  desire  within  him,  a  second  be- 
ing accidentally  descended  from  the  higher  into  the 
lower  Brahma-world.  Then  and  there  the  thought 
originated  in  the  first  being,  "  I  am  the  Brahma, 
the  great  Brahma,  the  Highest,  the  Unconquerable, 
the  Omniscient,  the  Lord  and  King  of  All.  I  am 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  Father  of  All.  77a'.s- 
being  has  also  been  created  by  me  ;  for  as  soon  as 
I  desired  not  to  remain  alone,  my  desire  brought 
forth  this  second  being."  The  other  beings  as  they 
gradually  descended  irom  the  higher  worlds  like- 
wise believed  that  the  first  comer  had  been  their 
Creator,  for  was  he  not  older  and  mightier  and 
handsomer  than  they  ? 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  although  it  would  explain 
how  one  spirit  could  consider  himself  the  creator 
of  other  spirits,  it  would  leave  unexplained  the  cir- 
cumstances of  men  on  earth  believing  in  such  a 
creator.  This  is  explained  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  In  the  course  of  time  one  of  these  higher  be- 
ings sank  lower  and  lower,  and  was  finally  born  as 
a  man  on  earth.  There  by  penances  and  deep  med- 
itation, he  attained  a  state  of  inner  enlightenment, 
which  gives  to  man  the  faculty  of  remembering  his 
former  existences.  He  rememlH»red  the  above  nar- 
rated occurrences  in  the  newly  originated  Brahma- 
world,  and  announced  to  mankind  that  there  was  a 
Creator,  a  Brahman,  who  had  been  prior  to  all  oth- 
er beings ;  that  this  Creator  was  eternal  ^nd  immu- 
table, while  all  beings  created  by  him  were  mutable 
and  mortal. 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  unmistakable  note  of  ani- 
mosity in  this  explanation,  otherwise  so  alien  to 
the  character  of  Buddha,  and  the  ouestion  naturally 
arises  whether  this  can  have  been  tlic  doctrine  of  the 
founder  o*"  Buddhism  himself.  And  herewith  we  at 
once  approach  oar  principal  problem,  —  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  Buddhism  and  the  per- 
sonal teaching  of  Buddha?"  Wo  possess  the 
Buddhist  canon  and  have  a  right  to  consider  all 
that  we  find  in  this  canon  as  orthordox  Buddhist 
doctrine.  But  as  there  has  been  no  lack  of  efl'orts 
iti  Christian  theology  to  distinguish  between  the  doc- 


trine of  the  founder  of  our  religion  and  that  of  the 
writers  of  the  Gosptds,  to  go  beyond  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  make  the  Xciyia  of  the  Mas- 
ter the  only  valid  rule  of  our  faith,  so  the  same  want 
was  already  felt  at  a  very  early  period,  among  the 
followers  of  Buddha.  King  A.foka,  the  Indian 
Constantino,  had  to  remind  the  assembled  priests 
at  the  great  council  which  had  to  settle  the  Buddh- 
ist canon,  that  what  had  been  said  by  Buddha  that 
alone  was  well  said.  Works  attributed  to  Buddha, 
but  declared  as  apocryphal,  or  even  as  heterodox, 
already  existed  at  that  time. 

Thus  we  are  not  by  any  means  without  an  author- 
ity for  distinguishing  between  Buddhism  and  the 
teaching  of  Buddha ;  the  question  being  only,  is 
such  a  sepai'ation  practicable  for  us  ? 

My  belief  is  that  all  honest  inquirers  must  oppose 
a  No  to  tlus  question;  and  even  Burnouf  never 
ventured  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Buddhist  canon.  What  he  finds  in  the  canoni- 
cal books,  in  the  so-called  "  Three  Baskets,"  is  to 
him  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  similarly  as  we  must 
accept,  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  what  is  contained 
in  the  four  Gospels. 

Still  the  question  ought  to  be  asked  again  and 
again,  whether,  at  least  with  regard  to  certain  doc- 
trines or  facts,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  a  step 
further  in  advance,  even  with  the  conviction  that  it 
cannot  lead  us  to  results  of  apotlictic  certainty.  For 
if,  as  happens  frequently,  we  find  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  canon  views,  not  alone  differing  from, 
but  even  contradictory  to  each  other,  it  follows,  I 
think,  that  one  only  of  them  can  belong  to  Buddha 
personally,  and  I  believe  that  in  such  a  case  we 
have  the  right  to  choose,  and  the  liberty  to  accept, 
that  view  as  the  original  one,  the  one  peculiar  to 
Buddha,  which  least  harmonizes  with  the  later  sys- 
tem of  orthodox  Buddhism. 

As  regards  the  denial  of  a  Creator,  or  Athei?m 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  passage  from  the  books  of  the  Canon 
known  to  us,  can  be  quoted  which  contradicts  it,  or 
which  in  any  way  presupposes  the  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal God  or  a  Creator.  All  that  may  be  urged 
are  the  words  said  to  have  been  spoken  bv  Buddha 
at  the  moment  when  he  became  the  Enlightened, 
the  Buddha.  They  are  as  follows :  "  Without 
ceasing  shall  I  run  through  a  course  of  many  births, 
looking  for  the  maker  of  this  tabernacle,  —  and 
painfid  is  birth  again  and  again.  But  now,  maker 
of  the  tabernacle,  thou  hast  been  seen ;  thou  shalt 
not  make  up  this  tabernacle  again.  All  thy  rafters 
are  broken,  thy  ridge-pole  is  sundered ;  the  mind, 
being  sundered  has  attained  to  the  extinction  of  all 
desires." 

Here  in  the  maker  of  the  tabernacle,  i.  e.  the  body, 
one  niisht  be  tempted  to  see  a  creator*  But  he  who 
is  acfjuainted  with  the  general  run  of  thought  in 
Buddiiism,  soon  finds  that  this  architect  of  the  house 
is  only  a  poetical  expression,  and  that  whatever 
meaning  may  underlie  it,  it  evidently  si'jnifies  a 
force  subordinated  to  the  Buddha,  the  Enlightened. 
But  whilst  we  have  no  ground  for  exonerating  the 
Buddha  personally  from  the  accusation  of  Atheism, 
the  matter  stands  Tcrv  differently  as  reganls  the 
charge  of  Nihilism.  The  Buddlust  Nihilism  has 
always  been  much  more  incomprehensible  than  mere 
Atheism.  A  kind  of  religion  is  still  conceivable, 
when  there  is  something  firm  somewhere,  when  a 
something,  eternal  and  self-continuous,  is  recog- 
nized, if  not  out  and  nhon-  man,  at  least  within  him. 
But  if,  as  Buddhism  teaches,  the  soul  aAer  having 
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pas5cd  through  all  the  phases  of  existence,  all  the 
worlds  ofthe  G(xl8  and  of  the  higher  spirits,  attains 
finally  Nirvu/ia  as  its  highest  aim  and  last  reward, 
i.  e.  l>e  comes  quiteextinct,  then  religion  is  not  any 
more  what  it  ought  to  be,  —  a  bridge  from  the  finit« 
to  the  infinite,  but  a  trap-bridge  hurling  man  into 
the  abyss,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought  he 
had  arrived  at  the  stronghold  of  the  eternal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Buddhism, 
the  soul  cannot  dissolve  itself  in  a  higher  being,  or 
be  absorbed  in  the  absolute  substance,  as  was  taught 
by  the  liralimans  and  other  mystics  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  For  Buddhism  knew  not  the  Divine, 
the  Eternal,  the  Absolute,  and  the  soul  even,  as  the 
I,  or  as  the  mere  Sell",  the  Atman,  as  called  by  the 
Brahmans,  was  represented  in  the  orthodox  Meta- 
phyt-ics  of  Buddhism  as  transient,  as  futile,  as  a 
mere  phantom. 

No  person  who  reads  with  attention  the  metaphys- 
ical speculations  on  the  Nirvilna  contained  in  the 
Buddhist  Canon,  can  arrive  at  any  other  conviction 
than  that  expressed  by  Burnouf,  viz. :  That  Nirva- 
f/a,  the  highest  aim,  the  summum  bonum  of  Buddh- 
ism, is  the  absolute  nothing. 

Burnouf  adds,  however,  that  this  doctrine  only 
appears  in  its  crude  form  in 'the  third  part  of  the 
Canon,  the  so-called  Abhidharma,  but  not  in  the 
first  and  second  parts,  in  the  Sutras,  the  sermons, 
and  the  Vinaya,  the  ethics,  which  together  bear  the 
name  of  Dharma  or  Law.  He  next  points  out  that, 
according  to  some  ancient  authorities,  this  entire 
part  of  the  Canon  was  designated  as  "not  pro- 
nounced by  Buddha."  These  are,  at  once,  two  im- 
portant limitations.  I  add  a  third,  and  maintain 
that  sayings  of  the  Buddha  occur  in  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  Canon,  which  arc  in  open  con- 
tradiction to  this  metaphysical  Nihilism. 

Now  as  regards  the  soul,  or  the  self,  the  existence 
of  which,  according  to  the  orthodox  metaphysics,  is 

Eurely  phenomenal,  a  sentence  attributed  to  the 
iuddha  says,  "  Self  is  the  Lord  of  Self,  who  else 
could  be  the  Lord  ?  "  And  again,  "  A  man  who 
controls  himself  enters  the  untrodden  land  through 
his  own  self-controlled  self"  But  tliis  untrodden 
land  is  the  Nirvana. 

NirvfiJia  certainly  means  extinction,  whatever  its 
later  arbitrary  interpretations  may  have  been,  and 
seems,  therefore,  to  imply,  even  etymologically,  a 
real  blowing  out  or  passing  away.  But  Nirvana 
occurs  also  in  the  Brahmanic  writings,  as  synony- 
mous with  Moksha,  Nirvntti,  and  other  words,  all 
designating  the  highest  stage  of  spiritual  litjerty  and 
bliss,  but  not  annihilation.  Nirva?(a  may  mean  the 
extinction  of  many  things,  —  of  selfishness,  desire, 
and  sin,  without  going  so  far  as  the  extinction  of 
subjective  consciousness.  Further,  if  we  consider 
that  Buddha  himself,  after  he  had  already  seen 
Nirvil/ja,  still  nnnains  on  earth  until  his  body  falls  a 
prey  to  death ;  that  Buddha  appears,  in  the  legends, 
to  his  disciples  even  after  his  death,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  these  circumstances  are  hardly  reconcilable 
with  the  orthodox  metajihysical  doctrine  of  Nirvii^ 
na. 

What  does  it  mean  when  Buddha  calls  reflection 
the  path  of  immortality,  and  thoughtlessness  the 
path  of  death  ?  Buddhaghosha,  a  learned  man  of 
the  fiflh  century,  here  explains  immortalily  by 
Nirvilwa,  and  that  this  was  also  Buddha's  thought 
is  clearly  established  by  a  passage  following  imme- 
diately afler:  "These  wise  people,  meditative, 
steady,  always  possesaed  of  strong  powers,  attain 
to  Nirvana,  the  highest  happiness."     Can  this  be 


annihilation  ?  and  would  such  expressions  have  been 
used  by  the  founder  of  this  new  religion,  if  what  he 
called  immortality  had,  in  his  own  idea,  been  an- 
nihilation V 

I  could  quote  many  more  such  passages  did  I 
not  fear  to  tire  you.  Nirvana  occurs  even  in  the 
purely  moral  sense  of  rest  and  absence  of  passion. 
"  When  a  man  can  bear  everything  without  utter- 
ing a  sound,"  says  Buddha,  "  ne  has  attained  Nir- 
vana." Quiet  long-suffering  he  calls  the  highest 
Nirvana ;  he  who  has  conquered  passion  and  hatred 
is  said  to  enter  into  Nirvana. 

In  other  passages,  Nirvana  is  described  as  the  re- 
sult of  just  knowledge.  There  we  read  :  "  Hunger 
or  desire  is  the  worst  ailment,  the  body  the  greatest 
of  all  evils  ;  where  this  is  properly  known,  there  is 
Nirvana,  the  greatest  happiness." 

When  it  is  said  in  one  passage  that  Rest  (Silnti) 
is  the  highest  bUss,  it  is  said  in  another  that  Nir- 
vana is  the  highest  bliss. 

Buddha  says  :  "  The  sages  who  injure  nobody, 
and  who  always  control  their  body,  they  will  go  to 
the  unchangeable  place  (Nirvana),  where,  if  they 
have  gone  they  will  sufler  no  more." 

Nirva/ia  is  called  the  quiet  place,  the  immortal 
place,  even  simply  that  which  is  immortal ;  and  the 
expression  occurs,  that  the  wise  dived  into  tliis  im- 
mortal. As,  according  to  Buddha,  everything  that 
was  made,  everything  that  was  put  together,  passes 
away  again,  and  resolves  itself  into  its  component 
parts,  he  calls  in  contradistinction,  that  which  is 
not  made,  i.  e.  the  uncreated  and  eternal.  Nirvana. 
He  says :  "  When  you  have  understood  the  de- 
struction of  all  that  was  made,  you  will  understand 
that  which  was  not  made."  Whence  it  appears 
that  even  for  him  a  certain  something  exists,  which 
is  not  made,  which  is  eternal  and  imperishable. 

On  considering  such  sayings,  to  which  many 
more  might  be  added,  one  recognizes  in  them  a  con- 
ception of  Nirvana,  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  Nihilism  of  the  tlurd  part  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon.  The  question  in  such  matters  is  not  of  a 
more  or  less,  but  of  an  aut-aut.  If  these  sayings 
have  maintained  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
tradiction to  ortliodox  metaphysics,  the  only  ex- 
planation, in  my  opinion  is,  that  they  were  too 
firmly  fixed  in  the  tradition  which  went  back  to 
Buddha  and  his  disciples.  What  Bishop  Bigandet 
and  others  represent  as  the  popular  view  of  the 
Nirvana,  in  contradistinction  to  thatof  tlie  Buddhist 
divines,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  conception  of 
Buddlia  and  his  disciples.  It  represented  the  en- 
trance of  the  soul  into  rest,  a  subduing  of  all  wishes 
and  desires,  indifference  to  joy  and  pain,  to  good 
and  evil,  an  absorption  of  the  soul  in  itself,  and  a 
freedom  from  the  circle  of  existences  from  birth  to 
death,  and  from  death  to  a  new  birth,  lliis  is  still 
the  meaning  which  educated  people  attach  to  it, 
whilst  Nirvilna  suggests  rather  a  kind  of  Moham- 
medan paradise  or  of  blissful  Elysian  fields  to  tlie 
minds  of  the  larger  masses. 

Only  in  the  hands  of  the  philosophers,  to  whom 
Buddhism  owes  it  metaphysics,  the  Nirvana, 
through  constant  negations,  carried  to  an  indefinite 
degree,  through  the  excluding  and  abstracting  of 
all  that  is  not  Nirvilna,  at  last  became  an  empty 
Notliing,  a  philosophical  myth.  Tliere  is  no  lack 
of  such  philosophical  myths  either  in  the  East  or 
in  the  West.  What  has  been  fabled  by  philoso- 
phers of  a  Nothing,  and  of  the  terrors  of  a  Nothing, 
is  as  much  a  myth  as  the  myth  of  Eos  and  Tithonus. 
There  is  no  more  a  nothinir  than  tJiere  is  an  Eos  or 
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a  Cliaos.  All  these  are  sic-kly,  dying,  or  dead 
words,  which,  like  shadows  and  jihosts,  continue  to 
haunt  language,  and  Micct-ed  in  deceiving  for  a 
while  oven  the  henlthietst  understanding. 

Even  mo<lern  philosophy  is  not  afraid  to  say  that 
there  is  a  Nothing.  We  (ind  passages  in  the  Ger- 
man mystics,  such  as  Eckhart  and  Tauler,  where 
the  abyss  of  the  Nothing  is  spoken  of  quite  in  a 
Buddhist  style.  If  Buddha  had  said,  like  St.  Paul, 
"  that  what  no  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"  was  prepared 
in  the  Nirvana  for  those  who  had  advanced  to  the 
highest  degree  of  spiritual  perfection,  such  expres- 
sions would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  serve  as  a 
S roof  to  the  philosophers  by  profession  that  this 
firvi/fa,  which  could  not  become  an  object  of  per- 
ception by  the  senst^s,  nor  of  conception  by  the  cat- 
egories of  the  understanding,  could  be  nothing, 
more  nor  less  than  the  Nothing.  Could  we  dare 
with  Hegel  to  distincruish  between  a  Nothing 
(Nichts)  and  a  Not  (Nicht),  we  might  say  that  ihe 
Nirvawa  had  through  a  false  dialectical  process  be- 
come from  a  relative  Nothing  an  absolute  Not. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  theoloo;ians  and  of  the 
orthodox  philosophers.  But  a  religion  has  never 
been  founded  by  such  teaching,  and  a  man  like 
Buddha,  who  knew  mankind,  must  have  known 
tliat  he  could  not  with  such  weapons  overturn  the 
tyranny  of  tlie  Brahinans.  Either  we  must  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Buddha  taught  his  disci- 
ples two  diametrically  opposed  doctrines  on  Nir- 
vilua,  say  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  one,  or  we  must 
allow  that  view  of  Nirvana  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal view  of  the  foimder  of  this  marvellous  religion, 
which  corresponds  best  with  the  simple,  clear,  and 
cautious  character  of  Buddha. 

And  I  have  now  said  all  that  can  be  said  in 
vindication  of  Buddlia  within  the  brief  time  allowed 
to  these  discourses.  But  I  should  be  sorry  if  you 
carried  away  the  impression  that  Buddhism  con- 
tained nothing  but  empty,  useless  speculations; 
therefore  permit  me  to  read  to  you,  in  conclusion,  a 
short  Buddhist  Parable,  which  will  show  you  Buddh- 
ism in  a  more  human  form.  It  is  borrowed  from 
a  work  which  will  soon  appear,  and  which  con- 
tains the  translation  of  the  Parables  used  by  the 
Buddhists  to  obtain  acceptance  for  their  doctrines 
amongst  the  people.  I  shall  only  omit  some  technical 
expressions  and  minor  details  which  are  of  no 
importance :  — 

'•  Some  time  af^er  this,  Kisftgotaml  gave  birth  to 
a  son.  When  the  boy  was  able  to  walk  by  himself, 
he  died.  The  young  girl,  in  her  love  for  it,  carried 
the  d«'ad  child  clasped  to  her  bosom,  and  went 
about  from  house  to  house,  asking  if  any  one  would 
give  her  some  medicine  for  it.  When  the  neigh- 
bors saw  this  they  said,  '  Is  the  young  girl  mad 
that  she  carries  about  on  her  breast  the  dead  body 
of  her  son  ?  '  But  a  wise  man,  thinking  to  himself, 
*  Alas !  this  Kis&gotamt  does  not  understand  the 
law  of  death;  I  must  comfort  her,'  said  to  her,  'My 

food  girl,  I  cannot  myself  give  medicine  for  it,  but 
know  of  a  doct<^)r  who  can  attend  to  it.'  The 
young  girl  saift,  '  If  so,  tell  me  who  it  is.'  The 
wise  man  continued, '  Buddlia  can  give  medicine, 
you  must  go  to  him.' 

"  Kij-agotami  wt-nt  to  Buddha,  and  doin-j  homage 
to  him,  said,  '  Lord  and  master,  do  you  know  any 
medicine  that  will  Ikj  good  for  my  boy  ? '  Buddha 
replied,  •  I  know  of  some.'  She  asked, '  What  med- 
icine do  you  refjtiire  ?  '  He  s^d,  '  I  want  a  hand- 
ful of  mustard-seed.'     The  girl  promised  to  procure 


it  for  him,  but  Buddha  continued,  *  I  require  some 
mustard-seed  tidcen  from  a  house  where  no  son,  hus- 
band, parent,  or  slave  has  died.'  The  girl  said, 
'  Very  good,'  and  went  to  ask  for  some  at  the  differ- 
ent houses,  carrying  th6  dead  bodv  of  her  son  astride 
on  her  hip.  The  "people  said,  '  flerc  is  some  mus- 
tard-seed, take  it.'  Then  she  asked,  <  In  my  friend's 
house  has  there  died  a  son,  a  husband,  a  parqpt,  or 
a  slave  ?  '  lliey  replied,  '  Lady,  what  is  this  that 
you  say  ?  The  living  are  few,  but  the  dead  are 
many.'  Then  she  went  to  other  houses,  but  one 
said,  *  I  have  lost  a  son  * ;  another,  *  I  have  lost  my 
parents  ' ;  another,  '  I  have  lost  my  slave.'  At  last, 
not  being  able  to  find  a  single  house  where  no  one 
had  died,  from  which  to  procure  the  mustard-seed, 
she  began  to  think,  '  This  is  a  heavy  task  that  1  am 
engaged  in.  I  am  not  the  only  one  whose  son  is 
dead.  In  the  whole  of  the  Savatthi  country,  every- 
where children  are  dying,  parents  are  dying.* 
Tliinking  thus,  she  was  seized  by  fear,  and  putting 
away  her  affection  for  her  child,  she  summoned  up 
resolution,  and  lefl  the  dead  body  in  a  forest ;  then 
she  went  to  Buddha  and  paid  him  homage.  He 
said  to  her,  '  Have  you  procured  the  handful  of 
mustard-seed?'  'I  have  not,'  she  replied;  'the 
people  of  the  village  told  me,  Tlie  living  are  few, 
but  the  dead  are  many.'  Buddha  said  to  her, 
'  You  thought  that  you  alone  had  lost  a  son  ;  the 
law  of  death  is  that  among  all  living  creatures  there 
is  no  permanence.'  When  Buddna  had  finished 
preaching  the  law,  ICisagfttami  was  established  in 
the  reward  of  the  novitiate ;  and  all  the  assembly 
who  heard  the  law  were  established  in  the  same  re- 
ward. 

"  Some  time  afterwards,  when  Kisjlgotami  was 
one  day  engaged  in  the  performance  of  her  religious 
duties,  she  observed  the  lights  (in  the  houses)  now 
shining,  now  extinguished,  and  began  to  reflect, 
'  My  state  is  like  these  lamps.'  Buddha,  who  was 
then  in  the  Gandhaku/i  building,  sent  his  sacred 
appearance  to  her,  which  said  to  her,  just  as  if  he 
himself  was  preaching,  '  All  living  beings  resemble 
the  flame  of  these  lamps,  one  moment  lighted,  the 
next  extinguished  ;  tho?c  only  who  have  arrived  at 
Nibbana  are  at  rest.'  Kisiigotami,  on  hearing  thir, 
reached  tlie  stage  of  a  saint  possessed  of  intuitive 
knowledge." 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  true  Buddh- 
ism :  this  is  the  language,  intelligible  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  which  has  endeared  Buddhism  to  the 
hearts  of  millions,  —  not   the   silly,   metaphysical 

Ehantasmagorias  of  worlds  of  Gods  and  worlds  of 
Irahma,  or  final  dissolution  of  the  soul  in  Nirva- 
na, —  no,  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the  humanly 
true,  which,  like  pure  gold,  lies  buried  in  all  relig- 
ions, even  in  tlic  sand  of  the  Buddhist  Canon. 


AT  SCARBOROUGH. 

The  broken  weather  pn)duced  a  broken  season 
this  autumn  in  most  of  the  watering-places  except 
in  those  where  Uie  svstem  of  huge  hotels  has  of  late 
years  been  suceessftilly  imported.  There,  while 
houses  and  lodgings  are  at  a  discount,  the  hotels 
are  full,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  town  is  being  de- 
serted the  hotel  visitors  are  the  last  to  depart.  A 
huge  hotel,  fuch  as,  for  instance,  the  (irand  Hotel 
at  ScarbortfUgh,  is  a  little  city  in  itself;  it  has  its 
walks,  lounges,  promenades,  dances,  music,  concen- 
trating within  its  own  limits  the  frivolities  of  a  large 
population.  But  then  Scarborough  is  a  peculiar 
place,  and  the  Grand  Hotel  is  its  most  peculiar  in- 
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stituUun.  It  is  not  so  splendidly  finished  and  well 
established  as  the  more  limitod  Royal  Hotel,  but 
then  its  enormous  dimensions  and  its  distinctive 
character  i^akc  the  question  of  its  eventual  success 
a  very  interesting  problem.  -It  is  a  little  too  much 
of  an  imitation,  a  aefcctive  imitation,  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  the  Boulevards,  a  notion  helped  by  the 
stafiTof  French  waiters,  the  reproduction  of  the  cele- 
brated Paris  dining-room,  the  system  of  accounts, 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  left  Iag<^ing  considerably 
behind  the  French  model.  But  it  is  only  the  sec- 
ond season,  and  it  may  achieve  much  still.  I  ob- 
ser\-ed  that  the  Yorks^hire  people  themselves  gener- 
ally  go  into  lodgings,  which  can  be  as  handsome 
and  expensive  as  any  hotel-rooms,  because  they  be- 
long to  family  clans  and  have  lots  of  their  own  peo- 
ple about  them.  But  people  who  come  from  a  great 
distance,  or  who  arc  solitary,  come  to  huge  hotels 
where  there  is  abundant  liveliness  and  infinite 
chances  of  companionship.  It  is  curious  to  note  in 
how  rudimentary  a  form  tlie  acquaintanceship  is 
knocked  up,  and  how  duly  and  prosperously  it  pro- 
ceeds. You  speak  a  little  to  your  next-d(K)r  neigh- 
bor, perchnnce  a  lady,  at  the  table  d'hote ;  per- 
chance you  settle  down  into  the  same  proximity  at 
dinner  for  several  successive  days  ;  you  get  first  a 
smile  and  then  a  nod.  You  are  at  liberty  to  ask 
for  music  and  to  turn  over  the  music-leaves  in  the 
immense  drawing-room;  you  make  part  in  a  s-ail  to 
Whitby  or  Saltburn,  or  perhaps  in  a  carriage  expe- 
dition. Tlie  solitude  is  soon  peopled  with  Avell- 
known  forms,  and  even  the  loneliest  man,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  tact  and  appearance,  may  find 
himself  part  and  parcel  of  a  very  gay  society. 

The  huge  hotel  system  which  has  been  imported 
into  this  country  from  Paris  and  New  York  may 
have  inevitable  drawbacks,  but  I  imagine  that  it 
meets  very  exactly  the  social  wants  of  a  place  like 
Scarborough.  'Ilie  table  d'hote  system  has  never 
taken  root  in  England,  but  it  flourishes  exceedingly 
well  here  and  also  at  the  Pavilion  at  Folkestone. 
I  must,  however,  say  in  candor  that  the  dinner 
need  not  be  so  long  and  the  cookery  might  be  bet- 
ter. People,  however,  get  very  hungry  at  Scar- 
borough and  do  not  eat  scientifically.  The  people 
at  the  (irand  are  acting  wisely  in  getting  up  a  spe- 
cialty for  dancing.  Dancing,  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  has  been  greatly  declining  in  Yorkshire.  Har- 
rogate used  to  be  famous  for  it ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  hotel  there  where  tliere  was  not  dancing  night 
after  night,  but  now  there  is  perhaps  only  one  hotel 
in  the  place  where  the  dancing  is  regularly  kept 
up.  Tliey  dance  a  good  deal  at  the  Grand.  Ine 
R'»yal,  and  doubtless  the  other  hotels  on  the  South 
Cliff,  liave  regular  balls  with  their  formal  cards  of 
admi>sion,  but  these  are  rare.  At  the  Grand  they 
pet  up  little  balls  or  dancing  parties  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  when  you  get  what  supper  you  like 
in  the  cofTee-rooin  with  champagne-cup  and  claret- 
cup,  and  tlie  dancing  does  not  last  much  beyond 
two  in  the  morning. 

I  have  said  that  Scarborough  has  a  distinctive 
character,  and  that  distinctive  character  is  undoubt- 
edly flirtation.  It  is  carried  to  an  amazing  height 
flagrantly  and  without  disguise.  Scarborough  forms 
the  great  hunting-ground  of  the  north,  (iirls  con- 
fe<seilly  go  there  to  l(X)k  up  husbands,  and  men  are 
confeshcdly  l(x»king  out  for  wives.  The  north  of 
Kngland  abounds  in  heiresses,  and  thry  crop  up 
plentifully  in  Scarliorough.  Their  belongings  look 
very  sharply  alter  them,  for  the  Detrimentals  are 
busy  here,  loafing  about  on  their  narrow  incomes, 


and  inquiring  diligently  into  all  the  variations  of 
the  matrimonial  market.  A  hu<jce  hotid  affords  ex- 
cellent chances  of  flirtation.  ITiere  is  that  public 
drawing-room,  where,  when  all  tlie  world  is  with- 
drawn to  the  Spa,  thwe  is  abundant  solitude  in 
quiet  recesses,  not  to  mention  the  walks  that  may 
be  jichieved  in  the  hall,  the  corridors  and  the  huge 
verandas.  But  for  all  that  the  flirtation  is  not  to  be 
carried  on  so  quietly  as  might  be  supposed.  There 
is  as  much  gossip  in  a  big  hotel  as  in  a  small  town. 
Dowa<iers  and  others  watch  each  little  game"  most 
intently  and  comment  on  it  incessantly.  Scar- 
borougli  society  likes  a  lord,  and  will  allow  a  great 
deal  to  a  man  of  rank.  By  the  way,  Scarborough 
has  a  lord  of  its  own  in  the  person  of  tlie  popular 
Earlof  Londesborough,  who  has  a  beautiful  place 
here,  where  he  is  about  to  receive  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  But  Scarborough  society  knows  its  rights, 
and  thinks  a  very  middle-aged  man  of  title  unrea- 
sonable if  he  wants  both  youth  and  beauty  at  once 
in  a  bride  ;  he  ought  to  be  content  with  tlie  one  or 
the  other,  llien  gos^ip  and  rumor  are  busy  in  these 
vast  shadowy  halls.  That  pretty  gu-1  is  hesitating 
whether  she  shall  take  that  young  man  with  two 
thousand  a  year  or  that  old  fellow  with  five.  Per- 
haps the  old  fellow  is  deliberating  whether  he  will 
marry  the  pretty  portionless  girl  or  take  some 
more  elderly  lady  with  substantial  property.  It 
is  soon  keenly  detected  and  then  whispered  about 
in  the  hotel  that  such  a  person  "  admires  "  such  a 
lady. 

ITienceforward  to  some  it  becomes  a  keen  delight 
to  watch  the  history  of  this  little  transaction.  It  is 
very  remarkable  to  notice  how  many  elderly  men 
there  are  in  pursuit  of  young  wives  at  Scarborough. 
The  other  night  I  counted  numbers  of  gray-haired 
men  dancing  at  a  ball,  and  a  graybeard  dancing,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  liardly  a  very  pleasing  object 
for  contemplation.  A  business  man  feels  that  he 
must  work  hai'd  and  make  "  a  little  pile  of  his  own  " 
before  he  can  seriously  think  of  marriage.  And  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that  in  our  more  industrial  coun- 
ties young  men  are  working  while  old  men  are  woo- 
ing ;  and  it  is  too  much  the  case  that  young  beau- 
ties prefer  coin  and  a  carriage  to  love  and  a  cottage. 

The  fashionable  town  has  overflowed  from  the 
South  Cliff"  to  the  North  Cliff.  The  North  CliflF 
has  the  advantage  of  quietude  and  novelty,  but  it 
is  very  dull  when  compared  with  the  South  Cliff. 
This  season  the  new  pier  has  been  opened.  They 
have  not  yet  had  a  band,  and  the  new  pier  certainly 
strikes  us  as  being  di-eary.  The  fashionable  gath- 
erings ought  not  to  make  any  visitor  oblivious  of 
the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  tlie  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  old  town,  that  borough  planted 
on  the  rock  or  scar.  The  sands  are  all  alive  with 
the  happy  children  playing,  with  horsemen  and 
horsewomen,  with  the  scarlet  postilions  on  the  car- 
riage-horses. Between  the  Grand  Hotel  and  the 
jetty  the  sands  are  as  well  worn  a  track  as  Newberry 
Street  itself.  By  the  jetty  and  the  lishthouse  you 
see  that  Scarborough  is  a  not  inconsiderable  port, 
and  that  many  fishing-boats  start  here,  boata  of 
pleasure,  traffic,  and  passage.  The  old  town  hei*e 
rather  reminds  you  of  Hastings.  Between  lowly 
dwellings  you  go  up  a  very  steep  street  called 
Church  Stairs  Strt^et^  and  very  appropriately  so,  for 
it  is  a  literal  going  up  of  stairs.  It  is  like  that 
steep  street  of  Clovelly  which  has  justly  been  de- 
scribed as  "  a  cataract  of  houses."  Then  you 
emerge  on  the  wide,  desolate  churchyard,  swept  by 
the  northern  storms ;  and  you  will  do  well  to  enter 
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that  maffnificent  old  church,  with  its  associations  of 
the  battles  that  wi-ecked  its  choir. 

Pleasant  it  is  to  i)aco  that  stupi'^ndous  headland, 
where  stand  the  reliquary  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  to 
look  down  the  sheer  precipices,  where  the  sea-bird 
is  Hyin^T  iMstween  you  and  the  wave,  and  exanune 
the  losses,  dykes,  and  scarped  cliffs  that  remind  you 
of  the  memorable  siege.  Across  the  bay  and  the 
ravine  rises  the  opposing  height  called  Oliver's 
Mount.  The  Scarborough  people  say  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  here  planted  his  cannon  against  the  cas- 
tle. They  are,  however,  very  much  at  fault  in  their 
history,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Oliver  Cromwell 
never  "  assisted  "  at  the  siege  of  Scarborough.  Still,  it 
is  very  well  worth  your  while  to  climb  up  that  long 
succession  of  terraces  that  conduct  you  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mount.  There  is  the  best  attainable 
view  of  Scarborough  from  here.  You  see  the  sea, 
trending  away,  north  and  south,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  [X)ints  and  bavs,  northwards  to  the  moorlands 
of  Whifby,  and  Boutliwai*ds  to  the  white  chalk  cliffs 
of  Flamborough  Head,  the  favorite  haunt  of  those 
"  pilot "  seagulls,  whose  shrill  screams  warn  the 
mariners  from  the  perilous  rocks.  On  a  clear  day 
you  may  discern  Castle  Howard  from  here.  It  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  Sc;u"borough,  but,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  rather  remote  for  a  vi^it.  Still,  I  did 
it,  and  thought  it  worth  doing.  There  is  something 
melancholy,  however,  in  recalling  the  genius,  taste, 
and  activity  of  the  last  earl,  and  contrasting  with  it 
that  comparative  silence  and  solitude  which  belong 
to  the  rule  of  the  present  lord.  It  is  as  well  that 
Admiral  Howard  dues  for  Castle  Howard  what  the 
lamented  Lord  Herbert  did  so  long  for  Wilton.  A 
day  amid  the  statues  and  pictures,  the  gardens  and 
woods  of  Castle  Howai'd  is  an  agreeable  interlude 
for  a  stay  at  Scarborough. 

But  of  course  the  great  social  charm  of  Scarbor- 
ough is  the  Spa.  The  people  here  are  simply  de- 
lirious on  the  subject  ot  their  Spa.  They  frequent 
it  morning,  noon,  and  night.  In  my  wanderings 
round  the  environs  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  com- 

{►aratively  few  were  interesting  themselves  with  the 
andscapes  or  with  the  antiquities.  All  Scarbor- 
ough concentrates  itself  at  the  Spa.  Tlie  S|)a  it- 
self, considered  simply  as  a  Spa,  is  pfobably  not 
much  more  than  a  snare,  a  mockery,  and  a  delusion. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand  cares  for  the  medicated  foun- 
tains. The  Spa  is  a  truly  wonderful  place.  You 
may  have  seen  all  the  best  watering-places  at  home, 
—  you  may  have  seen  many  of  the  l)est  abroad ; 
but  you  must  own  that  Scarborough  Spa  is  abso- 
lutely unique,  inimitable  in  its  way.  That  cliff 
bridge,  witn  its  sixpenny  admission  for  the  whole 
day,  is  the  most  crowded  of  all  thoroughfares. 
The  whole  cliff,  as  far  as  possible,  is  planted  with 
hardy  trees  that  can  withstand  the  Norse  gales, 
with  masses  of  ferns  and  underjrowths,  and  wind- 
ing; paths  throu'jjh  the  woods.  Then  come  terraces 
with  flower-beds ;  and  so  you  descend  to  the  Spa 
buildings  and  the  long  wide  terrace  in  front. 
Looking  up  from  the  terrace  on  a  brilliant  morning 
we  see  parterres  of  flowers,  and  still  more  bewil- 
dering parterres  of  living  l)eauty.  The  scene  is 
wonderlul  at  night,  especially  if  it  is  a  mo:mlight 
niirht  and  the  tide  is  up.  Tlien  the  sea  is  plunging 
close  beneath  the  balustrade,  and  the  terrace  is 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  noble  music  is  crasliing, 
and  crowds  of  men  and  splendidly  attired  women 
are  pacing  the  terraces  or  wandering  in  the  walks. 
Perliaps  tlie  provincial  belles  are  in  their  dress  a 
little  too  gaudy  and  gauzy,  but  every  now  and  then 


you  meet  with  some  perfcctness  of  costume  that 
tells  of  the  best  society  in  London  and  Paris.  Tlic 
*'  (irccian  bend  "  has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
penetrated  into  Scarborough,  but  I  am  told  that 
something  which  is  called  the  "  Alexandra  limn  " 
has  come  into  fashion.  There  is  a  very  fashionable 
young  lady  who  wears  a  high-heeled  boot  on  one 
foot  and  a  low-heeled  boot  on  the  other,  which  is 
supposed  to  confer  an  elegant  drawl  on  the  attitude, 
and  to  produce  a  highly  effective  result.  The  va- 
garies of  fashion  are  most  curious,  and  some  of  the 
most  abnormal  specimens  may  be  studied  in  such  a 
place  as  Scarborough.  I  do  not  wonder  that  this 
([ueen  of  northern  watering-places  is  such  a  pas- 
sionate favorite  with  the  North  country  folk,  and, 
through  the  system  of  railways,  with  people  all 
over  the  country.  People  come  here  again  and 
again,  and  think  that  the  year  is  lost  which  has  not 
had  its  six  weeks  at  Scarborough.  You  may  stay 
later  if  you  like,  later  than  you  would  have  thought 
jjossible  for  the  eastern  coast,  through  the  earlier 
winter  months,  —  so  pure,  bracing,  and  compara- 
tively mild  is  the  climate,  —  but  when  the  east 
winds  really  set  in,  then  let  the  narrow-chested 
beware,  and  take  their  swallqw  flight  over  the 
country  to  nestle  beneath  the  cliffs  of  Torquay,  or 
to  sun  tliemselves  by  the  dark-blue  waters  that 
lave  the  Riviera. 


LORD  DERBY. 

If  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Derby  was  in  the 
hi";hest  sense  of  the  word  a^reat  statesman,  he  cer- 
tainly was  a  most  wonderful  man,  and  he  was  bom 
to  command.  He  was  the  most  versatile  politician 
of  our  time.  As  a  debater  he  was  in  his  best  days 
more  than  a  match  for  any  adversary.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  heard 
the  ohl  oratorical  giants,  coupled  Lord  Derby  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  two  best  speakers  he  had  ever 
listened  to.  The  fame  of  his  encounters  with 
O'Connell  in  liis  earlier  years  will  long  survive ; 
while  in  more  recent  years,  and  until  his  voice  grew 
thin  and  husky,  a  speech  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  always  a  marvellous  feat,  and  stamped 
him  as  the  first  of  our  orators.  It  was  not  in  mas- 
tery of  his  own  language  alone  that  he  excelled.  His 
translations  from  foreign  and  classical  languages 
would  deserve  to  be  remembered,  even  if  he  had  no 
other  title  to  a  splendid  repute.  With  a  strong 
English  character,  too,  his  acquaintance  with  for- 
eign politics  was  remarkable,  —  even  minute,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  as  much  through  Lord  Derby's  influ- 
ence among  foreign  statesmen  as  through  his  own 
good  sense  that  in  the  last  Tory  Government  Lord 
Stanley  was  enabled  to  conduct  our  foreign  relations 
with  more  than  ordinary  success.  He  who  was 
thus  prominent  as  a  statesman  was  not  less  promi- 
nent as  a  s|x  rtsman,  and  it  has  often  been  said,  not 
without  truth,  that  he  would  have  esteemed  it  a 
greater  triuiiuih  to  see  one  of  his  horses  win  the 
Derby  than  to  see  his  party  win  on  the  most  imjwr- 
tant  Division.  If  further  proof  of  his  many-sidedness 
wert^  needed,  there  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  little  vol- 
ume of  Conversations  on  the  Parables,  which,  as  a 
young  man,  he  wrote  for  children  ;  and  in  the  fur- 
ther facts  that  he  began  life  as  an  ardent  Whig,  that 
he  passed  into  a  Tory,  and  that  he  ended  his  politi- 
cal career  by  using  all  his  |»ov  er  to  pass  a  Radical 
measure  of  Parliamentary  R„>fonn.  In  nearly  all 
these  undertakings  he  stan'ts  out  to  view  with  a 
marked  love  of  combat. 
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lie  had  a  stronsf  fijjhting  instinct,  and  did  not 
much  care  what  odds  he  had  to  contend  a2:ainst. 
'  He  undertook  lo  administer  the  Government  of 
Eni'land  on  tliree  several  occasions  with  immense 
majorities  against  him;  Lis  delight  in  the  Iliad, 
whicli  he  translated,  was  as  much  because  of  the 
din  of  battle  which  jwrvades  it  as  for  the  grand  style 
in  which  the  battle  is  described  ;  and  his  devotion 
to  the  Turf  was  but  one  more  token  of  his  love  of 
contest.  These  fighting  qualities,  conjoined  to 
much  brilliancy  of  manner,  a  renowned  lineage, 
and  great  estates,  commanded  the  confidence  of  a 

Eowerful  party,  even  though  few  victories  attended 
is  leadership,  and  though,  notwithstanding  liis 
gonial  social  faculty,  he  kept  his  followers  generally 
at  a  distance.  In  tliis  latter  respect  there  was  a 
contrast  between  him  and  his  chief  rival.  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  —  both  of  tliem  eminently  sociable  men. 
Every  firm  adherent  of  Lord  Palmerston's  could 
boast  of  a  friendly  word,  rierhaps  a  familiar  conver- 
sation with  his  chief,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Tories  could  make  no  such  boast  of  the  privileges 
they  enjoyed  in  Lord  Derby's  company.  In  spite 
of  these  defects  he  won  the  fidelity,  the  admiration, 
and  even  the  affection  of  no  mean  following,  through 
the  manliness  of  his  character,  wluch  helped  to  con- 
ceal recklessness  of  policy  and  want  of  political 
foresight. 

No  family  in  the  British  Empire  can  show  a  more 
flourishing  genealogical  tree  than  that  of  Edward 
Geoffrey,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  much  to  say  that  his  family  is  a  very  old  one, 
though,  indeed,  the  houses  whose  foundations  were 
laid  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  are  but  few.  It 
is,  however,  something  that  in  the  long  line  of  his 
ancestry  there  is  an  unwonted  number  of  strongly 
marked  men.  The  Earls  of  Derby  were  physically 
of  the  best  breed  in  the  country,  —  firm  of  fibre, 
full  of  animal  vigor,  healthy,  and  long-lived.  Men- 
tally, they  were  strong-willed,  high-mettled,  lovers 
of  the  fray,  generous,  chivalroup,  humorous,  balanc- 
ing their  genial  instincts  with  plenty  of  pride, 
taming  their  fiery  spirit  with  a  remarkable  wari- 
ness, often  original,  sometimes  peculiar,  and  affect- 
ing to  stand  mst  by  their  motto,  —  Sans  chanyer. 
We  have  observed  that,  noting  the  peculiarity  of 
the  race,  a  recent  writer  has  pointed  it  out  as  a 
curious  coincidence  that  one  of  the  old  titles  in  the 
family  was  that  of  Lord  Strange.  But  the  name  of 
Strange  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  modern 
sense.  It  is  a  corruption  of  Strong,  —  a  much  truer 
epithet.  The  poets  have  not  failed,  indeed,  to  dis- 
cover that  there  is  but  one  word  in  the  English 
language  ^hich  rhymes  to  the  name  of  Stanley. 
These  manly  Earls  of  Derby,  Barons  and  Knights 
of  Stanley,  trace  the  stream  of  their  blood  beyond 
the  XJonquest,  and  one  of  the  striking  points  in 
thiur  history  js  that,  almost  invariably  seeking  out 
heicesees  as  their  brides,  they  dropjH;d  their  own 
name,  which  was  at  first  Aldithley  or  Audley  ;  on 
two  several  occasions,  took  the  nanies  of  their 
Saxon  wives ;  and  are  now  identified  with  tlie 
Saxon  family  of  Stanley,  and  with  the  still  greater 
Saxon  family  of  Smith.  What  renders  the  point 
most  interesting  is  that  much  of  the  vigor  of  the 
race  may  be  attributed  to  the  inexclusive  character 
of  their  marriages,  as,  indeed,  it  will  l)e  found  in  the 
Peerage  generally  that  in  all  the  lines  of  long  de- 
scent the  marriages  were  very  mixed,  and  no  great 
care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  blood. 
The  EarMom  of  Derby,  tliough  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  Peerage,  has  not  yet  belonged  to  the  House  of 


Stanley  for  four  centuries.  This  is  a  fact  which  may 
quell  one's  genealogical  zeal  until  it  is  remembered 
that  in  tlie  English  aristocracy  the  antiquity  of 
family  and  of  title  do  not  always  go  togeth'T.  The 
younger  branch  of  a  great  family  may  be  ennobled 
while  the  elder  still  belongs  to  the  commoners ;  and 
a  new  family  may  grasp  at  a  Peerage  which  a  more 
ancient  house  would  regard  as  adding  but  little  to 
its  dignity.  If  Lord  Derby's  title  is  not  four  centu- 
ries old,  his  forefathers  may  be  traced  back  for 
double  that  number  of  years.  They  are  really,  as 
we  have  said,  a  remarkable  race,  and  well  worthy 
of  more  ample  notice  than  they  have  received  from 
the  writers  of  family  history  or  than  we  can  now  af- 
ford to  give  to  tliem.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  passing, 
tliat  the  first  Earl  of  Derby  is  famous  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. ;  that  there  is  another  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  celebrated  for  his  grand  style  and  his 
princely  hospitality  ;  tliat  one  in  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth also  made  his  mark,  and  finds  a  place  among 
noble  authors ;  and  that  yet  another,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  is  still  better  known,  his  wife,  who 
defended  Lathom  House,  sharing  in  his  renown. 
There  is  another  celebrated  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
made  a  noise  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  who 
was  the  grandtather  of  the  Earl  just  dead,  who  was 
the  boon  companion  of  Charles  Fox,  who  founded 
the  great  races  of  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks,  and  who 
chose  for  his  second  wife  the  actress.  Miss  Farren. 
He  lived  so  late  into  the  present  century  that  when 
his  grandson  made  his  appearance  in  Parliament, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  he  was  known  not  by 
any  title  of  courtesy  customary  to  an  earl's  heir, 
but  as  plain  Mr.  Stanley.  The  son  of  this  noble- 
man, through  whom  the  name  of  Derby  in  its  con- 
nection with  horses  has  become  famous  all  over  the 
world,  was  the  thirteenth  Earl  of  the  name,  lived  a 
retired  life,  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  con- 
stant to  the  Whigs,  and  was  best  known  for  his  de- 
votion to  natural  history.  Ilis  zoological  collection 
of  living  animals  at  Ivnowsley  was  of  rare  value ; 
he  was  President  of  the  Linna^an  and  Zoological 
Societies;  and  the  records  of  his  scientific  work 
may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage.  In  1  ?98  he 
married  his  cousin,  (laughter  of  the  Rev.  Geoffrey 
Honiby,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of 
Derby,  now  deceased,  was  born  at  Knowsley  on  the 
29th  of  March  in  the  following  year.  Lord  Derby, 
therefore,  at  his  death,  was  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
He  is  one  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who 
have  been  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  But  in  speaking  of  his  education  we 
ought  not  to  forget  what  he  owes  to  his  grand- 
mother, —  that  is  to  say,  his  step-grandmother,  who 
was  married  to  his  grandfather  only  two  years  be- 
fore he  himself  was  born.  As  Miss  Farren,  she 
was  a  very  clever  actress  of  high  comedy,  with  not 
a  little  distinction  of  manner,  and  she  bestowed 
great  care  on  the  elocution  of  the  future  statesman. 
Lord  Derby  as  a  speaker  Mas  remarkable  for  his 
natural  manner,  for  his  silvery  voice,  and  for  the 
case  wi(h  which  he  managed  his  breatli  through 
the  intricate  involutions  of  sentences  that  seemed  to 
be  interminable.  By  his  own  clearness  of  thought 
he  learnt  to  make  those  long  sentences  in  wonderful- 
ly clear  and  nervous  English,  —  sentences  so  long 
and  devious  in  their  course  that,  listening  to  them 
in  cool  blood,  critical  hearers  were  often  in  expec- 
tation that  the  nominative  at  the  beginning  would 
never  find  a  verb  at  the  end  ;  but  they  were  always 
disapjK)inted,  for  the  sentences,  however  long  and 
however  involved,  always  came  right  at  last. 
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But  it  was  duo  to  Miss  Farn-n  that  he  brought  to 
perfection  and  made  fo  much  of  the  voice  whicli 
gave  tliose  seutfnces  wins.  Its  rinjiing  notes  can 
never  be  fornrotten  by  those  who  once  heard  it. 
This  perfection,  howe\t!r,  came  ailervvards.  As  a 
youtlj  he  niijiht  excel  in  recitations,  but  he  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  love  of  sport,  for  his 
restlessness,  for  his  impulsiveness,  and  for  his 
scholarship.  His  can-er  at  Clirist  Church  was  dis- 
tln<iaished,  though  he  L-ft  the  University  witliout 
taking  a  degree.  Why  he  did  so  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  as  he  had  great  confidence  in  himself, 
ami  never  feared  a  contest  of  any  kind.  Among 
other  facts  to  be  mentioned  to  his  honor,  it  may  be 
stated  that  he  won  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  Latin 
verse,  the  subject  being  "  Syracuse."  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  when  he  often-d  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  tlie  borough  of  Stockbridge,  there  were  few 
young  men  so  gifted,  so  accomplished,  or  so  full  of 
spirit  as  Mr.  Stanley ;  and  the  Whigs,  who  were 
then  in  very  low  estate,  regarded  him  with  more  than 
common  interest  The  party  was  M-cak  enough 
throughout  the  country  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  it  was  very  weak  indeed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  in  the  list  of  those  who  might  succeed 
to  it.  In  tliis  party  —  which  had  some  reason  to 
despond,  and  which  did  despond  more  than  need 
be  — youug  Stanley  excited  the  greate.-t  hopes.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  only  brilliant 
eldest  son  produced  by  the  British  Peerage  for  a 
hundred  years.  Tliis  is  an  exaggeration,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  exceptional  character  of 
his  abilities,  and  as  to  tlie  brilliancy  of  tlie  promise 
with  which  his  friends  regarded  him.  They  com- 
plained of  him  as  not  being  much  of  a  worker.  A 
year  or  two  later  one  of  his  relatives  complained 
that  he  was  always  shooting,  —  shooting,  eternally 
shooting;  but,  then,  he  was  wonderfully  ready, 
mastered  a  subject  with  great  rapidity,  and  held  his 
facts  in  memory  with  singular  tenacity,  so  that  he 
could  do  more  work  than  most  men  with  much  less 
effort. 

Although  Mr.  Stanley  entered  Parliament  in 
1821,  he  did  not  make  his  maiden  sf)eech  until 
1824.  It  was  on  a  Manchester  Gas  Bill,  and  it  was 
so  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  ability  that  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who  followed  him  in  the  debate, 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  sixjecli,  as  reported 
in  Hansard,  to  extolling  the  i)erformance.  "  No 
man,"  he  said,  "  could  have  witnessed  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  himself  an  accession  to  the  talents 
of  tlie  House  which  was  calculated  to  give  lustre  to 
its  cliaracter  and  strengthen  its  influence  ;  and  this 
was  more  particularly  a  subject  of  satisfaction  to 
him  when  no  reflected  that  these  talents  were  likely 
to  be  employed  in  sup[x>rting  ])rinciples  wluch  he  con- 
scientiously believed  to  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
country."  Mr.  Stanley,  however,  made  a  still  more 
striking  display  of  oratorical  power  in  speaking  some- 
what later  on  a  motion  of  Joseph  Hume's  with  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  Church.  At  the  same  tim(>  this 
speech  did  not  so  well  please  his  t)olitical  friends, 
inasmuch  as  he  declared  himself*  unable  to  sup- 
j)ort  Hume's  proposition,  which  declared  "  that 
It  is  expedient  to  incpurc  whether  the  present 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  bo  not  more 
than  commensurate  to  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed, both  as  regirtls  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed and  the  incomes  ihey  receive."  It  is  intor- 
esting  to  note  tliat  wliile  Mr.  Stanley  voted 
against  this  motion,  Lord  John  Russidl  voted  in 
favor  of  it;  and  that,  whereas  Lord  Rasseil  has 


now  lived  to  see  the  policy  which  he  recommended 
carrie<l  out,  tlie  last  public  act  of  Lord  J>erby  was  to 
protest  vehemently  against  a  measure  which,  when 
presented  to  him  in  the  bud  five-and-forty  years 
before,  it  was  almost  his  first  public  act  to  resist. 

After  tliis  it  does  not  app<'«r  that  Mr.  Stanley  was 
much  before  the  public  until,  in  the  fhort-lived 
Administration  of  Lord  Godcrieh,  he  asf-amed 
office  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  In  the 
interval  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  visited  the 
United  States  in  company  with  tJie  present 
Speaker  and  the  late  Lord  I'aunton,  married,  and 
built  lumself  a  house  upon  one  of  his  grandfather's 
estates  in  Ireland,  where  he  is  described  (by  an 
adversary,  however)  as  living  "  in  a  style  very 
uncongenial  to  all  Irish  notions  of  living,  hold- 
ing no  intercourse  with  the  gentry,  but  pacing 
rapidly  along  the  high-road  with  a  slouched  hat 
and  a  thick  vtaff,  and  known  among  the  peasants 
as  the  '  odd  gentleman  from  England.'  "  At 
the  same  time  he  changed  his  seat  in  Parliament 
from  Stockbridge  to  Preston.  His  grandfather  had 
a  mansion  in  Preston,  and  nearly  every  house  in  the 
town,  indeed,  belonsied  to  him.  So  it  seemed  nat- 
ural enough  that  Mr.  Stanley  should  represent  it. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  people  of  Preston  soon 
wearied  of  him.  He  was  not  conciliatory,  and, 
stranger  still,  he  contrived  to  make  himself  unpopu- 
lar by  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Borough  races.  It 
was  no  part  of  his  Parliamentary  duties,  he  said,  to 
subscribe  to  races.  Tlierefore,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Under-Secretaryship  of  the  Colonies  in 
Lord  Goderich's  Administration,  and  when  he  ap- 
plied to  his  constituents  for  re-election,  he  was 
opposed,  and  that  successfully,  by  Henry  Hunt, 
better  known  as  Orator  Hunt.  The  family  were 
very  angry ;  the  old  Earl  pulled  down  his  mansion 
in  the  town,  which  he  would  never  enter  again  ;  aqd 
it  may  be  supposed  that  his  disappointment  did  not 
make  young  Stanley  less  eager  than  before  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  Another  seat  was  found  for 
him  at  Windsor,  where  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  retired 
in  his  favor.  It  may  here  be  added  tliat  he  sat  for 
Windsor  till  1832;  that  then  he  was  elected  for 
North  Lancashire  ;  and  that  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent that  constituency  till  he  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Lord  Goderich's  (irovernment  never  met  Parlia- 
ment, and  Mr.  Stanley's  remarkable  gifts  were  not 
fully  displayed  until,  on  the  accession  of  Loi-d  Grey 
to  power,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
the  Manpiis  of  Anglesey  beinj  Lortl-Lieutenant. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  Ids  chief  mark  as 
an  orator.  Tlie  people  demanded  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  Mr.  Stanley  was  one  of  thos^most  ar- 
dent in  the  cause.  There  are  many  still  living  who 
speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  dash  of  his  unstudied 
eloquence,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  He  had 
all  the  irresistible  impulse  of  youth,  and  he  had  the 
intense  love  of  battle.  He  was  ready  in  a  moment 
to  harangue  a  multitude.  Up  he  would  get  on  a 
chair  or  a  table,  and  send  forth  a  torrent  of  decla- 
mation that  carried  all  before  it.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  naturally  more  restrained.  Here 
he  had  to  measun^  himself  in  debate  with  Peel  and 
with  the  great  O,  as  he  was  called.  O'Connell  en- 
tered Parliament  with  a  tremendous  reputation,  and 
cxeit«'d  not  a  little  fear.  He  was  like  the  Philistine, 
Goliath  of  Gath,  come  to  defy  the  Senate.  Who 
could  withstand  him  ?  Surely,  not  this  stripling, 
Mr.  Stanley,  with  whom  O'Connell  had  begun  his 
acquaintance  by  calling  him  in  his  coarie  style  oon- 
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toiiiptuous  names.  Mr.  Stanley  liked  notliing  bt^t- 
ter  than  a  lijijlit.  and  ^-as  nuite  willing  to  meet 
O'Conaell  on  equal  terms,  lie  went  into  the  con- 
tost  with  the  zest  of  a  pugilist.  He  spoke  of  O'Con- 
nell  in  those  days  as  a  '•  heavy  weight,"  anil  of  his 
encounters  with  hiuj  as  "  rounds  "  ;  and  the  univer- 
sal opinion  is  that  in  these  '•  rounds  "  the  great.  Irish- 
man, notwithstanding  his  eloquence,  came  otf  sec- 
ond best.  Indeed,  O'Connell  soon  learnt  to  hold 
the  Irish  Secretary  in  salutary  awe,  and  showed  his 
feeling  in  that  respect  by  taunting  Mr.  Stanley  with 
his  haughtiness  and  scornful  bearing.  In  reference 
to  the.>:e  taunts  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  pointed  re- 
mark. ''  Otlen,"  he  said,  "  have  I  heard  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  taunted  with  his  aristocratic 
demeanor.  I  rather  think  I  should  hear  fewer  com- 
plaints on  that  score  if  he  were  a  loss  powerful  op- 
jHjnent  in  debate."  This  tribute  of  praise  from  the 
leader  of  the  opposite  party  may  be  taken  as  proof 
of  a  success  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  then,  indeed,  the  cliief  delight 
of  St.  Stephen's,  and  it  was  the  great  Parliamen- 
tai7  pastime  of  the  period  to  hear  him  and  the 
burly  Irish  demagogue  attack  and  reply  to  each 
other,  —  O'Connell,  with  his  broad  humor  and 
his  fervid  ])assion,  —  humor  and  passion,  however, 
which  were  more  effective  with  a  popular  than  with 
a  senatorial  audience,  —  Mr.  Stanley,  with  his  more 
delicate  wit,  his  stinging  retorts,  and  his  straight- 
hitting  arguments.  Nothing  was  more  n-markable 
than  the  contrast  between  the  man  and  the  orator. 
In  private  he  was  playful  as  a  kitten,  restless  as  a 
child,  and  one  might  wonder  how  such  a  big  boy 
could  ever  be  a  sober  statesman.  On  the  othir  hand, 
when  he  got  up  to  speak  he  was  collected  and  calm, 
at  least,  as  calm  as  any  one  can  be  in  the  passion 
of  oratory,  and  there  was,  with  all  its  boyish  glee, 
an  unexpected  stateliness  and  rhythm  in  his  style 
and  fashion  of  address.  Then,  again,  when  he  sat 
down,  —  we  are  speaking  of  his  earlier  days,  —  he 
would  relapse  into  restlessness,  now  resting  his  feet 
in  queer  places,  perhaps  on  a  table,  and  now  sud- 
denly, as  he  felt  the  blow  from  an  aiversary  curl- 
ing them  under  his  seat,  and  moving  about. 

Be  his  style,  however,  %vhat  it  might,  he  was 
the  delight  of  his  friends,  the  terror  of  his  foes,  and 
the  admiration  of  all.  The  best  description  of  liim 
is  to  be  found  in  the  verses  of  Lord  Lytton,  —  in 
his  poem  of  the  New  Timon.  Lord  Lytton  proba- 
bly felt  that  in  this  poem  he  did  but  scant  justice  to 
the  powers  of  O'Connell,  and  therefore  in  another 
effort  of  his  muse,  devoted  entirely  to  the  oratory 
of  St.  Stephen's,  he  endeavored  with  characteristic 
candor  to  re])air  the  wrong,  writing  as  follows :  — 

'•  But  not  to  Erin's  coarser  chief  deny, 
Lurce  if  hU  faults,  time's  iMrire  npiAogj  ; 
Cliiiil  ofH  liinil  that  ne'er  hnil  known  repose, 
Our  riiihts  ami  hlrsAinKH,  Ireland's  wrongs  and  woea  ; 
llat<-  at  St   Unii-r's  into  caution  drilled, 
In  I)ii)>:in  Uir-CDUrts  sublilixiHl  and  skilled  } 
ll;i'>'  i:i  the  nmii,  whatever  else  appear 
I ^<^^i''  <T  fills'-,  was  steadfaKt  and  sincere  ; 
lliil  with  that  hate  a  imbler  passion  dwelt. 
To  hate  the  ^i<lXon  Wat  to  luve  the  Celt. 
Hull  tl.at  flerce  rniler  spruiif;  from  Kn)(liali  sire*, 
lli-i  rretil  a  IVotestant's,  Ills  birth  a  S(|uire*s, 
N"  I  l.iiidrr  I'ollio,  whom  uur  Uar  afTonls, 
III  I  eraced  the  woolsack  and  c»j'>L'il  .My  Lord*. 
I'.i~>  >')'  his  faults,  his  art  lie  hvre  allowed, 
.M;_-h'v  UK  Ohathnm,  ifive  him  but  a  crowd  ; 
ll'ur  liini  In  Sei'atrs,  second-rate  at  brst, 
Ckrar  In  a  »lut>-m<iit.  happy  in  a  jest  -, 
Bonnht  be  (n  sliiiie,  th>  n  crtain  to  displease  ; 
Tawdry.  y<l  c.>iirs<--|:riiiDe  1,  tinsel  upon  fries'-  ; 
LilsTitMi  1^  QKtti  musi  touch  what  gave  It  birth, 
Uear  hia  (u  luobs  and  on  bis  mother  earth  !  " 

Of  O'Conuell's   great  adversary,  this  is  what 


Lord  Lytton  says,  not,  however,  confininc  his  de- 
scription to  the  splendid  encotinters  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's youth :  — 

"  One  after  one  the  lords  of  time  advance  — 
III  re  Stanley  m>-ets  —  how  Stanley  scorns,  the  f^IaDce  ! 
The  brilliant  chief,  irregularly  great, 
Vrank,  baajrhty.  rash  —  the  Kupert  of  Debate  ! 
Nor  Knot  nnr  toil  his  freshness  can  destmy, 
And  lime  still  leaves  all  Eton  in  the  boy  ; 
First  ill  the  class  and  keenest  in  the  ring. 
He  sa|>s  like  Ulad^tnne  and  he  fi^'hts  like  Spring. 
Ev"n  at  the  f<-ast  his  pluck  jx-rvaiU'S  the  boanl, 
And  dauntless  gameciKks  8.\mbolize  tht-ir  lord. 
I/O  where  atilt  at  friend  —  if  barrtd  from  foe  — 
He  scours  the  ground  and  volunteers, the  blow, 
And,  tired  with  conquest  over  Dan  and  Snob, 
Plants  :i  sly  bruiser  on  the  nose  of  liob ; 
Decorous  Bub,  to.<  friendly  to  reprove. 
Suggests  fresh  flghiing  in  the  ne.xt  remove. 
And  prompts  his  chum,  in  hopes  the  vein  to  cod. 
To  the  prim  benches  of  t)ie  upper  school. 
Yet  who  not  listens  with  de1i.(;lited  smile 
To  the  pure  i!a.M>n  of  that  silver  style  ? 
In  the  clear  style  a  heart  as  clear  is  seen, 
Prompt  to  the  rash  —  revolting  from  the  Bnean." 

In  1833  Mr.  Stanley  left  the  Irish  Office  and  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  an  oflice 
which  he  also  afterwards  filled  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Of  his  Colonial  administration  there  is  but 
one  thing  to  be  said,  —  that  under  him  slavery  was 
abolished.  This  was  a  great  and  good  woik  to  do, 
and  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  it ;  yet  he 
had  so  little  to  claim  in  the  origination  of  this  policy 
and  in  preparing  the  mind  of  the  country  for  it  that 
his  name  is  not  often  remembered  in  connection  with 
it.  We  are  much  more  apt  to  think  of  the  achieve- 
ment as  the  work  of  Brougham  and  "Wilberfbrce  and 
Clarkson.  It  belongs,  however,  to  Mr.  Stanley's  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Colonies,  and  when  people  ask, 
"  What  has  he  done  ?  what  great  beneficial  measui-e 
has  he  carried  ?  "  this  must  be  set  down  to  his  ac- 
count. With  regard  to  his  Colonial  administration 
in  other  respects,  the  most  we  can  say  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  say  about  it.  But  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  that  is,  afler  all,  say- 
ing a  good  deal.  Lord  Derby  was  a  man  without 
many  ideas  in  statesmanship,  (iive  liim  a  cause  to 
fight,  and  he  would  fight  like  a  hero.  Give 
him  an  idea  to  express,  and  he  could  expn^ss  it 
with  great  force  and  defend  it  with  uncommon  ani- 
mation. But  he  was  in  statesmanship  what  he  was 
in  literatiu^.  He  could  not  originate,  he  conld  only 
translate,  he  could  only  transmute.  He  found  the 
Colonies  in  existence,  and  he  found  a  policy  at  the 
Colonial  Office. .  He  could  adopt  that  policy,  and  he 
administered  it  with  skill. 

But  unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  the  time 
had  arrived  when  a  new  policy  was  necessary, 
when  the  Colonies  had  become  so  developed  that 
some  change  was  demanded  in  their  relations  with 
the  mother  country.  It  was  not  in  the  Mr. 
Stanley  of  Lord  Grey's  Administration,  nor  in  the 
Lord  Stanley  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  to  orijjinate  the 
change.  Sir  William  Molesworth  and  his  fol- 
lowers might  cry  aloud  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  theirs  was  a  new  idea, 
which  had  to  make  its  way,  and  wliich  had  not  yet 
found  an  entrance  intti  the  exceedingly  quick  yet 
untjriginative  mind  of  Lord  Derby.  So  it  happens 
tliat  of  his  Colonial  policy,  as  a  whole,  we  have 
nothing  to  say. 

In  tliis  reference,  however,  to  his  Colonial  policy 
we  liave  touched  on  a  remarkable  fact,  —  namely, 
tliat  Lord  Stanley,  having  begun  his  political  career 
as  a  Whig,  had  veered  rountl  to  the  Tories,  and  at 
length  took  office  under  Peel.  In  1834  he  separated 
himself  from  the  Whigs  on  the  question  of  tlie  Irish 
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Church,  —  he,  with  Sir  James  (irahain,  tho  Duke  of 
Riclimond,  and  others,  ro?istln<;;  the  prop(>«cd  ap- 
proi)riation  of  its  surplus  rovonues  to  purposes  of 
education.  He  lived  to  see  tlie  Irish  Establishment 
entirely  swept  away,  and  no  one  was  nu)re  stren- 
uous Uian  he  in  opposition  to  that  retbrm.  In 
jud'^ing  of  the  course  taken  by  a  statesman  so  iiii- 
nulsive  in  tcuiper  and  so  liot  in  dt-bale  as  Lord 
Derby,  we  have  to  look  to  his  traininnj  for  tlio  orijjin 
of  much  in  his  conduct.  His  mother  was  the 
daun^ter  of  a  dersryman,  and  he  himself  began  his 

{)ublic  life  by  writing  an  exposition  of  tlie  Parables 
or  children.  Lord  Derby  was  one  of  those  men 
who  can  rarely  pet  beyond  what  has  been  instilled 
into  them.  It  was  much  the  same  in  the  matter 
of  the  Com  Laws.  He  was  a  handsome  like- 
ness of  his  grandfather,  whose  love  of  sport  he  in- 
herited. 

This  grandfather  did  not  die  till  1834,  when  his 
grandson  was  35  years  of  age.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  Lord  Derby  imbibed  nothing  trom  his  grandfa- 
ther but  addiction  to  sport  ?  Nobody  more  hearti- 
ly than'  the  celebrated  cockfighting  Earl  joined  Fox 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Free  Trade  schemes  of  Pitt, 
who  had  studied  Adam  Smith  and  was  a  convert  to 
his  views.  Fox  was  dead  against  the  French  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  Pitt,  just  as  Lord  Derby  was  dead 
against  the  French  Commercial  Treaty  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. And  Lord  Derby,  tlierefore,  when  he  re- 
sisted the  Free  Trade  projjosed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  was  but  observing  the  traditions  of  his  house. 
In  1834,  when  he  resisted  the  Appropriation  CIau?e, 
and  in  1846,  when  he  refused  to  join  Peel  in  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  was  only  proving  his  in- 
capacity to  get  beyond  the  influence  of  early  educa- 
tion. 

Lord  Stanley,  we  have  said,  left  office  and  the 
Whigs  in  1834,  carrying  with  hiai  several  friends, 
of  whom  the  most  able  was  Sir  James  Graham.  It 
was  with  referi'nco  to  this  seci-ssion  that  O'Connell, 
in  his  most  humorous  manner,  twitching  his  wig  and 
rolling  his  eye,  quoted  the  couplet  afler  which  H.  B. 
made  one  oi'  his  best  sketches  :  — 

"Still  down  <h.y  tterp,  rnmaniic  AshlKmme,  gtldet 
The  Drrby  Uilly  wiili  iu  six  itisides.'^ 

The  secession  of  th;^  Derby  Dilly  put  a  stop  for  the 
time  to  all  schemes  for  the  appropriation  of  the  funds 
of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  in  the  end,  also,  the  Derby 
Dilly  found  its  way  into  the  Tory  camp.  On  the 
fall  of  Lord  Melbourne's  first  Ministry,  indeed,  when 
Peel  in  1834  attempted  to  form  a  Govonimi'nt,  he 
made  overtures  to  Lonl  Stanley  and  his  friends, 
which  were  rejected.  Seven  years  later,  when  Lord 
Melbourne's  Ministry  could  no  longer  resist  the  out- 
cry of  public  opinion,  and  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
the  second  time  undertook  tt)  form  a  (government, 
these  overtures  were  renewed  and  were  accepted. 
Lord  Stanley  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Tory 
party,  though  he  was  much  too  independent,  and 
too  willing  to  smite  friends  as  well  as  foes,  to  make 
its  leader  feel  perfectly  at  ease  with  him.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  raise  Ix)nl  Stan- 
ley before  his  time  to  the  Upper  House,  and  he  had 
good  reason  for  his  distrust. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  could  not  be  delayed.  If  Lord  Stanley  could 
have  seen  his  way  to  stand  by  Peel  in  that  emer- 
gency and  to  accept  Free  Trade,  the  Tory  party 
woold  never  hare  beoa  broken  opv  fcnr  tkusu  who 
might  still  sliout  for  Protection  had  no  chief  of 
name  and  influence  enough  to  hold  them  togetlier. 
But  in  that  great  crisis  Lord  Stanley  was  bound 


by  all  tlie  traditions  of  his  family  to  resist  Free 
Trade.  His  hereditary  antipathy  to  the  pi-oposed 
chan'ze  had  no  counterpoise  in  any  personal  sym- 
pathy with  his  political  chief.  His  intellect  was 
too  j)laytul  to  sympathize  with  the  earnestness  of 
such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  (Jiadstone. 
He  could  bo  grave  when  occasion  required  ;  but 
gravity  rather  bored  him,  and  one  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt  whether  in  his  secret  heart  tne  awful  so- 
lemnity and  pompous  verbosity  of  Peel's  style  when 
he  was  in  a  ditticulty  did  not  appear  to  him  as 
something  verging  on  humbug,  jnst  as  at  a  later 
period  he  had  no  patience  and  little  regard  for  the 
elaborate  scrupulosity  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Tlie  re- 
sult in  the  great  conjuncture  of  1846  was  that  Lord 
Stanley  broke  loose  from  the  sway  of  Peel.  Tlie 
rank  and  file  of  the  Tories  rallied  round  Lord 
Stanley ;  Peel  fell  never  to  rise  to  office  again ; 
and  his  immediate  followers  gradually  went  over 
to  the  opposite  party. 

This  was  the  turning-point  of  Lord  Stanley's  ca- 
reer, for  he  was  soon  formally  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  installed  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Tories.  It  may  have  been  observed  that 
there  was  unusual  formality  in  the  transfer  of  the 
leadership  of  the  party  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord 
Stanley,  and  that  Lord  Stanley  showed  unusual  re- 
luctance to  accept  a  responsibility  which  no  other 
man  could  possibly  have  undertaken  with  success. 
Why  this  formality  ?  Why  this  reluctance  ?  Tlie 
fact  is  that  the  position  of  Lord  Stanley  was  one  of 
considerable  delicacy,  inasmuch  as  he  was  bom  and 
bred  a  Whig,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Tories  was 
of  very  recent  origin.  If  Lord  Stanley  had  tee  i  a 
Tory  from  the  first,  tliere  could  have  been  no  dif- 
ficulty as  to  his  at  once  stepping  into  the  vacant 
£lace.  His  claims  were  pre-eminent,  by  reason  of 
is  vast  influence  and  his  unrivalled  ability.  The 
qitestion  was,  How  could  he  who  had  forsaken  the 
Whig  ranks  but  twelve  years  before,  and  who  had 
joined  the  Tory  ranks  but  five  or  six  years  before, 
assume  the  command  of  a  party  in  which  he  might 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  alien  ?  Would  the  Tories 
accept  the  leadership  of  their  convert  V  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  therefore,  came  forward  in  the  most 
authoritative  manner  to  decide  the  question  and  to 
gazette  Lord  Stanley  to  the  lead  of  his  party. 

That  party  was  now  little  better  than  a  forlorn 
hope.  It  was  weak  in  its  numbers  and  discredited 
in  its  aims.  It  was,  indeed,  almost  a  laughing-stock 
in  the  country.  In  Parliament  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous force  arrayed  against  it,  strong,  not  merely  in 
numliors,  but  also  in  the  ability,  the  experience,  and 
the  repute  of  the  statesmen  who  were  at  the  head  of 
it.  Lord  Stanley,  however,  found  in  Lord  George 
Bontinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  lieutenants  of  great  cour- 
age and  force  of  character,  men  who  could  fight  a 
losing  battle  with  skill  and  keep  the  party  together. 
Thev  held  on  and  fought  manfully  against  over- 
whelming odds  and  ever)'  kind  o''  di«aj)pointment, 
until  at  the  end  of  six  years  they  actually  found 
their  way  into  Downing  Street. 

They  did  so,  however,  not  through  their  own 
strength,  but  through  the  dissensions  of  their  adver- 
saries. Those  adversaries  were  many  and  power- 
ful, but  there  was  no  one  among  them  who  was  al- 
lowed to  have  commanding  influence.  In  point  of 
fact.  Lord  Palmerston.  who  was  really  the  strongest 
man  among  them,  and  who  in  the  end  rose  to  su- 
preme power,  was  then  the  object  of  not  a  little  dis- 
tnist,  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  was  eventually 
ejected  from  office.     He  took  a  speedy  revenge  by 
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turninc;  out  those  who  had  turned  him  out.  By 
these  dissensions  of  their  chiefs  the  Whigs  were 
disorganized,  and  Lord  Derby  —  who  had  succeed- 
ed to  his  title  in  1851  —  was,  in  1852,  commanded 
by  the  Queen  to  form  a  Government.  Although 
supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  by  a  hope- 
less minority,  he  was  courageous  enough  to  under- 
take the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  made  up  a 
Cabinet  of  men  almost  all  of  whom  were  then  new 
to  their  work,  and  some  of  them  almost  unknown. 
They  tasted  the  sweets  of  office  for  a  i'ew  months, 
but  that  was  all.  In  these  few  months  they  were 
compelled  to  accept  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  in 
opposition  to  which  they  had  been  banded  together. 
In  these  few  months,  also,  the  opposing  chiefs  came 
to  terms  with  each  other,  agreed  to  sink  their  dif- 
ferences, and  to  join  in  a  coalition  of  "all  the 
talents  "  under  tlie  rule  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Derby  and  his  friends,  therefore,  liad  very 
soon  again  to  re]a;)Se  into  the  cold  shade  of  Oppo- 
sition. Unfortunately  for  them,  not  only  were  the 
*'  big  battalions  "  against  them  ;  but  also  they  had 
no  policy  that  could  be  plainly  put  forward  —  all 
their  policy  was  "  looming  in  the  future."  The 
leaders  of  the  party  were  in  their  own  minds  liberal 
enough ;  but  they  dared  not  speak  what  tliey  be- 
lieved, for  the  main  body  of  the  party  were  obsti- 
nate and  obstructive. 

It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  Lord  Derby  when 
he  i-esigned  the  seals  of  office,  held  on  such  terms 
as  he  had  been  compelled  to  accept.  He  had  gained 
this,  however,  by  his  year  of  office,  —  that  he  had 
brought  a  certain  number  of  men  into  training, 
that  he  had  shown  them  to  be  capable  of  routine 
work,  and  that  he  had  placed  them  before  the 
country  as  possible  Ministers.  He  had  now  to  bide 
fcis  time  in  Opposition  again,  encouraging  his  fol- 
lowers by  attacKS,  by  great  field  days,  and  by  the 
usual  watchfulness  of  political  warfare.  Thi  chief 
burden  of  tliis  work,  of  course,  fell  upon  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  Lord  Derby 
also  bore  his  share  of  the  burden  tlirough  five  more 
years  of  Opposition,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
was  again  (Miablcd  to  comfort  his  party  with  the 
spoils  of  office.  It  was  still  as  before,  however, 
through  the  dissensions  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
not  through  the  strength  of  his  own  following,  that 
he  was  able  to  install  tliem  in  Downing  Street.  Lord 
Abeideen  had  retired,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was 
in  iK)wer,  but  not  yet  with  such  absolute  devo- 
tion from  his  party  as  he  afterwards  received. 
There  were  still  mutineers  among  them,  and  one 
day,  on  account  of  |iis  sup[)osed  subservience  to 
France,  they  turned  upon  him  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Tories,  placed  him  in  a  minority  which 
forced  him  to  resign.  Lord  Derby,  himself  in  a 
minority,  accepted  office  in  his  place,  and  succeeded 
in  forming  a  Ministry  which  was  less  weak  than 
the  one  he  had  collected  in  1852.  A  Ministry 
which  could  boast  of  such  men  as  Lord  Derby  him- 
self, Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  L;)rd  Stanley, 
General  Peel,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Sir  John  Paltington,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  couhl 
not  well  be  described  as  wanting  in  Liberal  ideas. 

What  it  most  wanted  was  to  secure  the  support 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  just  then  hung  loose  from 
party  and  represented,  if  not  in  numbers,  yet  in 
weight,  a  neuti-al  party  of  not  a  little  power  which 
would  go  far  to  turn  the  scales  in  a  Division.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declined  to  join  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet ; 
but  he  was  not  hostile  to  it,  and  he  accepted  a  pro- 
posal made  to  him  by  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  then  at 


the  Colonial  Office,  that  he  should  undertake  a 
special  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  general- 
ly supposed  that  this  evidence  of  good-will  might 
have  been  nurtured  into  a  closer  alliance  between 
]^Ir.  Gladstone  and  the  Tory  party  ;  but  Lord  Der- 
by had  as  little  sympathy  with  ^Ir.  Gladstone  as 
with  Sir  R.  Peel ;  he  could  not  help  making  a  poor 
jest  about  the  fruitlessness  of  that  mission  to  Greece ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  lost  to  the  Tories  forever. 
Still,  the  Government  Avas  more  than  respectable, 
and  all  that  it  wanted  for  success  was  a  majority. 
One  tiling  is  especially  to  be  noted  about  it,  and 
that  is  the  presence  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  father  and 
son,  the  fa'mer  being  Lord  Derby  himself,  the  son 
being  the  heir  to  his  titles  and  a  statesman  of 
proved  abili.y.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  combi- 
nation, but  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  father 
had  a  more  perfect  sympathy  with  the  grave  sobri- 
ety of  the  son  than  with  the  pompousness  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  Of  the  ten*ible  earnestness  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Ilie  Tory  Ministry  of  1858  -  59  made  a  good  fight. 
In  face  of  considerable  resistance  they  carried 
their  India  Bill,  by  Avhich  the  government  of  our 
most  yilendid  dependency  was  tmnsfen-ed  fi"om  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Sovereign  ;  and  in  a 
most  memorable  debate  on  Lord  Canning's  Indian 
policy  they  completely  routed  their  a'tvei-saries. 
i^ot  only  was  Lord  Derby's  Government  successful 
in  its  Indian  policy,  but  in  other  respects  also  it 
made  its  mark.  Thus  the  Colonial  aumiuistration 
of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  sho^ved  a  vigorous  originality 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  ;  and  the  attempt  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  carry  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  although  it  was  unsuccessful,  has  extorted 
the  praise  even  of  his  opponents.  The  House  of 
Commons  rejected  this  scheme,  and  the  country, 
when  it  was  appealed  to,  failed  to  give  it  support. 
But  the  real  reason  why  Lord  Derby's  Government 
was  displaced  in  1859  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
abroad.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Italian  war;  we 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  disturbance  on  all 
sides  ;  questions  of  the  utmost  complication  and  of 
immense  importance  were  pending  ;  and  it  was  felt 
to  be  of  paramount  necessity  that  the  statesman 
who  had  shown  most  power  to  deal  with  foreign 
States  and  Com'ts  should  have  the  helm  in  his 
hands. 

Our  representatives  might  talk  and  divide  on 
questions  of  home  politics,  such  as  that  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform ;  but  bt^fore  and  behind  all  was 
one  dominant  thought  of  tlie  time,  that  our  foreign 
relations  needed  the  chief  attention,  and  that  Lord 
Palmerston  should  be  at  the  heail  of  affairs.  Lord 
Palmerston  came  into  power ;  held  it  easily  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  followed  in  office  by 
Lord  Russell.  For  seven  long  years  the  Tories 
languished  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  if  at  length  they 
got  their  reward,  it  was  once  more  not  througli 
their  own  strength,  but  through  the  disorganization 
of  the  enemy  bereft  of  its  great  leader. 

In  the  seven  years'  interval  Lord  Derby  began 
to  show  signs  of  advancing  age.  It  was  not  in  his 
mind,  indeed,  that  he  showed  signs  of  decay,  but 
in  his  frame.  His  walk  became  less  elastic ;  his 
voice  lost  much  of  its  wonderful  tone;  we  began 
to  hear  often  of  severe  illness;  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  disinclined  to  enter  again  upon 
the  toils  of  office.  Still,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
hiiuBolf  to  liis  party,  and  w:i8  always  ready  to  take 
liis  share  of  work  on  any  battle-day.  No  one 
joined  more  earnestly  than  he,  for  example,  in  the 
struggles  of  his  party  with  Mr.  Gladstone  when  tlie 
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Frt'ncli  Treaty,  with  the  financial  questions  relat- 
ing to  it,  WU8  undt-r  discu.xsion.  His  spcedi  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  was  a  wonder  in  its 
way,  —  a  marvel  of  felicitous  statement  and  clear 
arranjjement  of  financial  details ;  hut  it  could  give 
those  who  heard  it  no  adetjuate  idea  of  his  old 
style,  —  its  music,  its  fire,  its  rapidity,  its  irresisti- 
ble dash.  It  may  be  regarded,  also,  as  a  sign  of 
a>it!,  though  certainly  not  of  decay,  that  he  now 
rt'verted  much  to  his  books  and  to  the  studies  of 
his  youth.  He  sot  himself  the  task  of  translating 
the  Iliad.  He  had  been  fond  of  translation  in  his 
youtli,  r-nd  had  cultivated  the  art  with  some  succeFS, 
as  a  recent  collection  of  his  minor  translations 
from  various  languaijes  —  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Frcncli —  abundantly  proves.  And  now,  iu  his  old 
a;re,  the  brilliant  chief  returned  to  his  classical 
studies,  and  found  that  he  could  bear  his  gout  bet- 
ter in  company  with  the  Greeks.  That  he  should 
undertake  the  translation  of  Homer  shows  that  he 
had  lost  notiiing  of  bis  old  self-confidence,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  tliat  this  confidence  was  justified. 
The  translation  is  full  of  spirit ;  does  honor  both 
to  Lord  Derby's  scholarship  and  to  his  poetical 
faculty  ;  and  we  can  well  believe  that  it  gave  him 
great  delight  in  its  progress.  He  took  as  much  in- 
terest in  it  as  a  boy  author ;  liked  to  have  it  criti- 
cised, and  enjoyed  praise  of  his  work.  The  work 
had  been  a  labor  of  love  to  him,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  been  successful  in  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
make  invidious  comparisons,  nor  to  say  that  it 
supersedes  other  translations ;  but  it  was  a  work 
of  which  he  had  reason  to  be  proud,  which  scholars 
may  consult  with  advantage,  and  which  those  who 
like  translations  will  always  read  with  pleasure. 

The  later  events  of  Lord  Derby's  career  are  so 
recent  that  a  word  aboiit  them  will  be  enough. 
He  led  his  party  into  power  in  the  summer  of 
186G;  during  the  next  year  the  great  Tory  Chief 
induced  his  followers  to  pass  an  Act  establishing 
Household  Suffrage,  and  early  in  the  following  one 
he  resigned  the  direction  of  his  Government  and 
of  his  party  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  himself  retiring  very 
much  into  private  life,  and  content  to  serve  rather  as 
an  adviser  than  as  a  commander  of  the  Torv  host. 
In  this  new  position,  only  one  year  after  he  had  re- 
signed liis  command,  he  saw  a  strange  thing  happen, 
—  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  question  of  high  policy- 
voting  one  way  and  he  himself  votin^  another.  It 
is  possible  that  had  he  continued  to  lead  his  party 
he  would  have  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  but  having  resigned  the  com- 
mand ho  was  more  free  to  vote  according  to  his 
wishes. 

Lord  Derby's  leadership  of  the  Tory  party,  which 
extended  over  twenty-one  years,  shows  two  things 
very  clearly,  —  one,  that  never  was  the  leader  of  a 
great  party  so  wantin^j  in  a  declared  policy ;  the  other, 
that  never  wa«  tlie  leader  of  a  gi'eat  party  so  im- 
plicitly trusted.  If  we  ask  what  is  Tory  policy,  we 
are  told  that  it  is  Conservative.  But  such  men  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Stanley  know  well  that  a 
policy  of  mere  const-rvatiijn  is  inert  and  incapable 
of  continuance.  There  never  was  a  fjreater  mistake 
committed  by  a  party  than  when  the  Tories  took 
the  word  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  called  themselves 
Conservatives.  Thenceforth  they  were  tied  down  to 
the  one  principle  of  standing  still.  Mr.  Disraeli 
saw  the  mistake,  and  it  has  been  a  constant  habit 
of  his  to  call  his  jjarty  Tories  and  not  Conserva- 
tives. But  the  party,  as  a  whole,  is  conscious 
of  itself  only   as   Conservative;    and   if  it    w^ere 


likely  to  forget  that  it  is  Conservative,  its  f)ppo- 
nents  take  care  to  remind  them  of  it.  Thev  are 
Conservative,  and  yet  the  business  of  active  legis- 
lation is  to  reform.  In  op{X)sition,  therefore,  they 
are  sincere,  for  their  efforts  are  all  Conservative. 
The  moment  they  get  into  office  they  are  bound  to 
legislate,  and  legislation  is  nothing  if  it  does  not 
improve  and  reform.  Again  and  again  Loid  Derby 
has  induced  his  party  to  throw  their  principles  to 
the  winds ;  to  accept  measures  which  they  would 
fain  rescind,  and  to  propose  measures  which  they 
have  spent  their  lives  in  resisting.  Tlie  way  in 
which  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  combined  to 
induce  the  party  in  1867  to  pass  a  measure  of  Rad- 
ical Reform  making  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
depend  on  household  sufTrag^  was  miraculous. 
Mr.  Disraeli  boasted  of  having  "educated"  his 
party. 

But  what  was  the  nature  of  their  education  ?  It 
was  simply  this,  —  they  had  been  taught  by  severe 
experience  and  many  bitter  disapjwintnients  that 
f  hey  as  a  body  were  yery  dull ;  while  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  that  Lord  Derby  and  his  lieu- 
tenants were  very  clever.  In  other  words,  it  had 
been  dinned  into  them  by  events  that  they  must 
distrust  themselves  and  trust  their  leaders.  They 
really  did  not  know  Avhat  was  the  Tory  policy. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  Conservative,  but  Con- 
servative it  was  not.  It  was  a  mystery.  It  was 
all  uncertainty.  But  there  was  Lord  Derby,  and 
he  must  know.  Who  was  half  so  clever  as  Lord 
Derby?  Who  was  such  a  good  speaker  as  he? 
He  who  could  at  once  translate  Greek  and  manage 
a  racing  stud,  who  led  the  House  of  Lords  and 
owned  half  Liverpool  and  the  whole  town  of  Bury, 
and  who  in  his  fourth  score  of  years  had  all  the 
playfulness  of  a  schoolboy,  was  to  the  British  Toiy 
sn{>erhuman.  Certainly,  there  was  in  this  brilliaiR 
man  of  many  gifts,  of  rape  accomplishments,  of 
splendid  lineage,  and  of  immense  wealth  tlij  very 
stuff  that,  conjoined  to  his  own  self-confidence,  his 
straightforward  style,  and  his  unfailing  vivacity, 
should  command  submission.  Submission  was  the 
more  readily  yielded  because  his  style  of  command 
was  not  arrogant.  He  was  carelessly  and  natural- 
ly playful.  To  see  him  in  private  it  often  seemed 
as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  merry.  His 
style  was  so  natural  that  it  became  easy  to  yield  to 
it ;  and  no  great  party  in  the  present  ccnturj-  has 
yielded  such  perfect  submission  for  such  a  length 
of  time  to  one  man  as  the  Tories  gave  to  their 
splendid  chief,  who  won  all  the  more  confidence 
inasmuch  as  he  never  seemed  to  calculate,  but 
to  moyo  straight  on  with  the  heroic  foree  of  im- 
pulse. 

We  have  spoken  of  Lord  Derby  chiefly  as  a 
statesman.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  man — ever 
brilliant  and  impulsive  —  that  has  most  won  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  an  Englishman,  and  whether  he  was 
engaged  in  furious  debate  with  demagogues,  or  in 
lowly  conversation  on  religion  with  little  children, 
or  in  parley  with  jockeys,  while  training  Toxophi- 
lite,  or  rendering  Ilomer  into  English  verse,  or  in 
stately  Latin  discourse  as  the  Chancellor  of  his 
University,  or  in  joyous  talk  in  a  drawing-room 
among  ladies  whom  he  delighted  to  chaff,  or  in 
caring  for  the  needs  of  Lancashire  operatives,  there 
was  a  foree  and  a  fire  about  him  that  at;tcd  like  a 
spell.  Of  all  his  public  acts  none  did  him  more 
honor  and  none  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  than  that  to  which  we 
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have  just  alluded,  — his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of 
tlie  cotton  faniino  in  Lancashire.  No  man  in  tlie 
kin;];doui  synipatluzed  more  truly  than  he  with  the 
distress  of  the  poor  Lanca^^hire  spinners,  and,  per- 
haps, no  man  aid  so  much  as  he  for  their  relief. 
It  was  not  simply  that  he  pave  them  a  princely 
donation  ;  he  worked  hard  for  them  in  the  com- 
mittee which  was  established  in  their  aid  ;  he  was, 
indeed,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  committee,  and  for 
months  at  that  bitter  time  he  went  about  doing 

food  by  precept  and  example,  so  that  myriads  in 
lancashu^  now  bless  his  name.  lie  will  long  live 
in  mi'mory  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  in- 
deed irresistible,  men  of  our  time,  —  a  man  pri- 
vately beloved  and  publicly  admired,  who  showed 
extraordinary  cleverness  in  many  ways;  was  the 
p;rcatest  orator  of  his  day,  and  was  the  most  bril- 
liant, though  not  the  most  successful,  Parliamen- 
tary leader  of  the  last  half-century. 

HEXRY  PARRY  LIDDON  AND  ANGLICAN 
ORATORY. 

What  is  the  exact  position  which  preaching  at 
the  present  day  occupies  in  the  "  world  and  the 
church  "  ?  The  critics  and  cynics  say  that  the  noun 
substantive  "  sermon  "  is  tlie  most  dreary  and  re- 
pellent of  all  noun  substantives,  and,  as  a  rule, 
society  is  very  much  disposed  to  indorse  such  an 
expression  of  opinion.  When  the  silly  season  of 
the  "  Times  "  sets  in,  laymen  often  seem  disposed 
to  repay  to  tlie  clergy  a  tithing  of  those  denuncia- 
tions under  which  they  themselves  have  groaned. 
One  such  writer  ingeniously  suggests  that  the 
sounding-board  of  the  pulpit  should  be  constructed 
like  an  extingui^her,  and  by  a  process  of  machinery 
should  descend  upon  the  pastor's  head  at  the  end  of 
tfventy-five  minute--.  Another  considerately  pro- 
poses that  Westminster  Abbey  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  permanent  use  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  An- 
other insists  that  sermons  should  be  contined  to  ten 
minutes ;  tliat  it  should  be  allowable  to  the  con- 
gregation to  withdraw  before  they  commence  ;  or, 
happiest  expedient  still,  that  the  efiete  institution 
of  sermons  .^hould  be  totally  abolished.  We  believe 
that  this  is  the  object  practically  sought  bv  those 
who  would  assign  very  curt  limitations  to  tne  ser- 
num.  The  question  of  short  sermons  is,  however, 
distinct  from  the  doctrine  of  no  sermons  at  all. 

Tlie  clergy  sometimes,  but  much  too  rarely,  preach 
very  short  sermons  indeed,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
the  practice  sbould  not  be  indefinitely  extended. 
The  Abbe  Mullois,  who  is  a  great  authority  in 
France  on  such  matters,  argues  that  sermons  of 
seven  minutes'  duration  might  suffice  in  a  very 
great  number  of  instances.  Some  of  Dean  Stanley's 
sermons  —  take  the  volume  of  those  which  he 
preached  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  can  be  read 
m  three  minutes,  and  could  be  heard  in  five.  Arch- 
deacon Denison  says  that  his  sermon  never  exceeds 
ten  minutes.  Some  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  sci'mons  are 
hardly  a  shade  longer.  The  sermons  preached  in 
college  chapel  —  sometimes  and  with  too  much 
reason  called  "  conmionplaces  "  —  rarely  if  ever 
exceed  ten  minutes,  anci  if  they  did  there  would 
probably  be  a  coUegerow.  It  would  be  a  great  ac- 
commodation to  the  public  if  a  list  of  London 
churches  could  be  issued  where  it  would  be  guar- 
anteed that  the  length  of  the  sermon  should  not 
exceed  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  We  suspect 
that  those  churches  would  be  much  better  attended 
than   those  where  the  incumbents  slip  over  their 


hali-hour.     In  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the 

fio6«ible  brevity  which  may  belong  to  the  sennon. 
f  the  divine  simply  wishes  to  make  a  little  exhor- 
tation or  give  some  sound  religious  advice,  he  can 
do  so  in  a  verv  brief  space,  sometimes  the  briefer 
the  belter.  We  have  heard  of  a  sermon  which  was 
hardly  any  longer  than  its  text.  The  j)reacher 
took  the  wise  saying  in  the  Proverbs  about  giving 
to  the  poor  and  lending  to  the  Lord,  and  then  only 
said,  "  My  brethren,  you  have  heard  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  if  you  like  the  security,  come  down  with 
your  money."  Tliis  veracious  aneedote  closes  with 
the  assertion  that  the  collection  which  ensued  was 
of  the  most  triumj)hant  description.  But  while  a 
merely  practical  or  hortatory  discourse  might  be 
included  within  a  very  few  minutes,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  line  of  argument  or  a  course  of  instruction 
would  require  an  ampler  allowance  of  time. 

It  is  also  generally  asserted  —  with  a  solid  sub- 
stratum of  truth  — that  the  len^h  of  a  sermon  is 
in  invei'se  projwrtion  to  its  excellence.  The  clever 
remark  of  Dr.  South  is  continually  being  repeated, 
that  he  had  written  a  long  sermon  because  he  had 
not  time  to  write  a  short  one.  Tliere  are  limits, 
however,  even  to  the  power  of  condensation.  Not 
even  Dr.  South  could  materially  abridge  a  propo- 
sition of  Euclid's  or  the  Binomial  Theorem.  It 
would  perhaps  be  about  as  difficult  to  abridge  But- 
ler or  Barrow.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  unneces- 
sarily consumed  in  extemporary  preaching  and 
perhaps  an  equal  amount  by  extemporary  writing. 
Perhaps,  if  we  could  venture  to  be  generous  and 
candid,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  blame  might  equally  be  divided  between 
the  preachers  and  the  j)ublic.  The  public  can 
stand  contentedly  a  frightful  amount  of  twaddle  in 
parliament,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  law-courts, 
but  they  are  utterly  intolerant  of  what  they  may 
choose  to  consider  half  an  hour's  twaddle  in   the 

f)ulpit.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  never,  or  at 
east  very  rarely,  hear  downright  twaddle  talked  in 
the  pulpit.  We  get  much  verbiage,  poor  illustra- 
tions, thin,  inconsequent  reasonings ;  or  sometimes 
the  discourse  is  a  mere  cento  of  heats,  with  desulto- 
ry, ill-arranged  remarks  thereon. 

But  the  sermon  h:is  generally  a  meaning  and  al- 
ways a  good  purpose,  and  it  is  odd  if  there  is  no 
crumb  at  all  worth  carrying  away.  We  are  afraid 
that  Greorge  Herbert's  old-lashioned  consolation  will 
hardly  in  these  days  be  accepted  ;  that  if  we  get  a 
lesson  in  patience,  and  the  benediction  that  comes 
at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  we  have  hardly  lost  our 
pains.  The  reason  of  the  weariness  felt  frequently 
is  that  people  really  do  not  care  about  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  sermon.  It  is  like  picture-criticism 
for  those  who  do  not  care  for  pictures,  or  music- 
criticism  for  those  who  do  not  care  lor  music.  In 
many  congregations  many  jiersons  resemble  school- 
boys puzzling  over  authors  whose  meaning  they  do 
not  understand.  Such  persons  are  not  the  best 
judges  of  the  limit  of  time  within  which  a  ])reacher 
should  confine  himself.  The  instances  of  the  Uni- 
versity sermons,  both  at  Oxlbrd  and  Cambridge, 
sufficiently  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  pulpit 
orators  to  rivet  the  attention  of  cultivated  audiences 
for  upwards  of  an  hour.  We  do  not  mention  the 
case  in  Scotland,  which  we  confess  imperfectly  to 
comprehend,  —  where  congregations  consider  them- 
selves defrauded  if  they  get  oft'  with  much  less  than 
that  time.  V/ithout  in  tlie  least  degree  vindicating 
the  use  of  long  sermons,  and  thinking  strongly  that 
most  sermons  might  well  be  abbreviated,  we  believe 
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tliat  there  are  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  Ion:;  ferinons  could  hardly  be  avoided,  and 
in  the  interests  of  public  education  it  is  undesirable 
that  they  should. 

A  contrast  is  sometimes  drawn  between  the 
French  and  Knftlish  pulnit  very  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  We  noticed  such  a  contrast 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pall  Mall,  'llie  French 
carefully  avoid  the  error  of  mixing  up  preachinjr, 
almonrj",  and  tlie  confessional.  They  choose  their 
best  men  for  preachin<r,  and  assign  them,  tempora- 
rily, positions  in  which  they  arc  to  do  their  very 
best.  Hence  we  get  the  Conferences  and  such  bril- 
liant examples  as  Pere  Felix  and  Lacordaire.  The 
French  preacher  makes  preaching  his  business,  and 
he  docs  it  well.  The  Jiinzlish  preacher  has  an  in- 
finite variety  of  other  business  to  do,  and  he  does  it 
execrably.  He  resembles  the  hero  of  the  Homeric 
fragment :  — 

"  Many  thinfc^  he  did,  but  none  he  did  well. 
Him  the  gtxlt  muitt!  ueitUer  a  Uglier  nor  a  hunter." 

He  is  obliged,  on  every  hebdomadal  occasion, 
whatever  his  inner  feelinvs  may  be,  to  bo  devo- 
tional and  hortatory.  He  has  to  give  the  inevita- 
ble sermon,  in  the  conventional  manner,  at  the 
regulation  length.  He  has  not  got  the  moral  cour- 
age to  limit  his  sermons  to  ten  minutes,  if  that  will 
include  all  that  he  has  really  got  to  say,  or  to  con- 
fess himself  unprepared  and  read  aloud  the  sermon 
of  some  better  man,  or  to  have  a  system  of  exchange 
with  neighboring  clergymen,  which  would  enable 
him  to  write  fewer  and  better  sermons.  The  clergy- 
man is  surrounded  with  many  secular  intluences  : 
he  is  frequently  little  better  than  a  relieving  olficer. 
He  lias  to  carry  tracts  to  old  women  and  play  at 
croijtiet  with  young  ladies.  In  fact,  he  is  always 
fetctiing  and  carrying,  after  the  fashion  of  a  tame 
poodle.  He  has  little  time  for  that  broad,  gener- 
ous culture  which  is  necessary  for  excellence  in  any 
special  culture.  He  who  knows  nothing  but  the- 
ology will  be  a  very  poor  theologian  indeed.  Yet, 
after  all,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit 
that  the   real   superiority  rests  with  the  French 

freacher;  we  question  if  the  services  at  Notre 
)ame  and  the  Madeleine  arc  better  attended  than 
those  at  the  Abbey  and  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
altliough  in  these  the  same  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  preachers  does  not  seem  to  exist,  neither 
is  the  same  high  standard  of  excellence  maintained. 
ITic  churches  in  France  are  practically  given  over 
to  women  and  children,  but  tiiis  is  not  yet  the  case 
in  our  own  country.  'Ilie  country  church  is  still 
filled  by  all  the  respectable  families  of  a  neighbor- 
hoo<l.  Dean  Hook  mentions  some  sharp  tellow 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  making  himself  extremely 
witty  in  the  periodicals  at  the  expense  of  the 
clergy ;  but  finding  an  opportunity  of  convincing 
himself  of  his  own  utter  incompetence  for  public 
speaking,  has  since  repentantly  declared  that  he 
will  never  do  so  again. 

The  Saturday  Review  has  occupied  its  read' 
ers  with  an  appalling  enumeration  of  tlie  number 
of  sermons  preached  every  week  in  England.  Af- 
ter stating  the  average  number  of  thousands  it  pro- 
ceeds to  meditate  on  the  frightful  amount  of  bad 
preaching,  verbiage,  and  wasted  power  suggested 
Dy  such  htatisticB.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to 
give  a  much  more  appalling  calculation.  Onlv 
imagine  the  immense  number  of  dinners  that  are 
cooketl  every  day  in  the  Iiriti>h  Isles,  with  the 
waste,  excess,  and  bad  cookery  connected  with 
them.     Yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  convince  an 
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P^Dglishman  that  he  ought  to  omit  a  dinner  in  or- 
der to  .lessen  that  appalling  average.  In  the  same 
way  so  rooti'd  is  the  sermon  in  popular  habits  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  induce  tlie  average  congre- 
gation to  do  without  it.  Moreover,  as  a  man  can- 
not recollect  any  particular  day  what  he  had  for 
dinner,  but  is  quite  sure  that  the  dinner  did  him 
good,  so  the  average  Christian,  though  he  cannot 
recollect  what  the  sermon  was  about,  is  sure  that 
it  was  a  good  influence  that  helped  to  keep  him  in 
good  ways. 

Yet  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  several  respects 
the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  a  declining  influ- 
ence. Popular  preaching  is  not  now  what  it  once 
was.  We  remember  the  time  ^en  everybody 
seemed  to  have  a  pet  parson  ami  a  pet  doctor. 
But  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unbelief  both  in 
parsons  and  in  doctors.  We  remember  the  time 
when  it  was  popularly  said  that  Mr.  Melvill,  Dr. 
McNeile,  and  Canon  Stowell  were  the  three  great- 
est orators  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Yet  no  one 
now  goes  out  into  the  wilderness  —  that  is,  to 
Barnes  —  to  hear  Mr.  Melvill ;  and  we  have  heard 
the  late  Canon  Stowell  almost  hooted  down  by  an 
unsympathizing  clerical  audience ;  and  we  confess 
we  have  listened  with  considerable  disappoint- 
ment to  the  "  great  and  good  "  McNeile.  It  may 
be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  men  had  changed 
from  what  they  had  once  been.  But  the  times 
have  changed  also.  Mr.  Melvill's  gorgeous  man- 
nerism, with  its  rhetoric  and  its  ornamentation,  is 
now  out  of  date.  Mr.  Melvill  has  much  better 
merits  than  these,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  fu- 
ture critics  will  seek  for  the  best  specimens  of 
pulpit  eloquence  in  volumes  of  his  sermons.  They 
contain  passages  absolutely  unsurpassed  in  English 
literature  for  eloquence  and  force.  But  the  public 
taste  now  prefers  a  simpler,  rugged,  and  more  sin- 
cere style.  When  Melvill  used  to  preach,  the 
church  or  chapel  would  be  absolutely  besieged. 
The  steps  of  the  altar  and  the  pul[)it  stairs  would 
be  covered  with  clustering  human  zoophytes,  and 
the  orator  could  scarcely  make  his  way  to  and  from 
the  vestry.  Tliere  is  no  copyright  in  sermons,  and 
an  enterprising  publisher  would  print  Mr.  Melvill's 
as  fast  as  they  were  delivered.  'We  have  seen 
similar  scenes  in  Scotland  when  Mr.  Caird,  years 
ago  now,  would  leave  his  Highland  parish  to  preach 
in  Glasgow  or  J2dinburgh.  Such  scenes  are  now 
very  rarely  paralleled  in  England.  Cheap  liter- 
ature has  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  this.  A 
hundred  subjects  of  intellectual  inten^st  are  now 
generally  discussed,  and  in  London  life  these  sub- 
jects are  treated  with  peculiar  intensity.  If  you 
would  wish  to  know  what  the  lull  power  of  the  ser- 
mon can  be,  you  should  observe  it  in  dissenting 
congregations  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  There  they 
like  their  sermons  hot  and  strong,  and  they  cer- 
tainly get  them  hot  an<l  strong.  The  sermon  is 
there  everything  to  a  highly  excitable  and  imagina- 
tive people,  —  poetry,  literature,  gossip,  criticism, 
the  drama,  and  what  not.  It  is  the  one  great  in- 
tt'Uectual  stimulus  of  the  week.  Tlioir  cravings 
for  intellectual  pleasure  can  hardly  be  satisfied  in 
any  other  way  tiian  this.  Lontloners  have  hardly 
got  an  idea  of  all  that  a  sermon  may  bo  capable  of 
being  anil  oftectins:. 

Yet  purely  Mr.  Liddon  might  give  them  such  an 
idea.  We  have  hcanl  Dean  Stanley  remark  — 
and  we  fiilly  indorse  the  remark  —  that  he  is  the 
greatest  preacher  of  the  age.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Liddon  were  not  recog- 
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nized  as  a  }rrcat.  orator,  he  would  be  more  widely 
acku')wled<ied  to  Ui  a  great  writer,  lie  contra- 
dicts the  shallow  criticism  that  the  great  objection 
to  the  sermon  is  the  objection  on  the  score  of 
lensrth. 

Wlioevor  poes  to  hear  Air.  Liddon  preach  makes 
up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
of  at  IcAst  an  hour's  dui-ation.  "  On  the  evening 
ofGotMl  Friday,  last  year,  18G8,  the  author  heard 
the  Hcv.  A.  P.  Liddon,  at  St.  Paul's,  and  listened 
to  him  with  unabated  interest  tor  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes."  Thus  writes  Mr.  Binuey,  an 
eminent  Nonconformist  minister,  who  has  himself 
written  a  volume  of  sermons  or  essays  of  a  very 
high  de;rreo  of  excellence.  Moreover,  his  sermons  are 
by  means  of  that^erely  hortatory  charatrter  which 
might  wisely  be  compressed  within  a  few  minutes, 
albeit,  by  weak  preachers  they  are  often  spun  out 
to  any  conceivable  limits.  We  observe  that  when 
Mr.  Liddon  comes  to  publish  his  sermons,  he  in- 
cludes some  passage  or  other  witliin  brackets,  as 
being  necessarily  omitted  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Liddon  draws  together  such  an  audience  as 
rarely  excites  the  interests  or  anxiety  of  an  orator. 
The  announcement  that  he  is  to  preach  anywhere 
is  one  that  widely  excites  curiosity  and  interest. 
A  college  don,  Mr.  Liddon  lias  no  regular  charge, 
and  he  ordinarily  reserves  himself  for  great  occa- 
sions, for  cathedral  or  other  preaching  of  the  high- 
est importance.  The  writer  of  this  paper  has  trav- 
elled sixty  miles  to  hear  Mr.  Liddon  preach,  and 
probably  many  persons  have  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence. Long  before  the  hour  of  service  commences, 
the  cathedral  or  church  is  densely  packei.  If  the 
admission  is  by  ticket,  the  tickets  have  been  dis- 
posed of  days  before,  and  hardly  any  amount  of  in- 
terest is  sufficient  to  obtain  one.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  clergy  number  very  largely.  The  white 
ties  and  black  coats  are  scattered  everywhere 
about,  including  many  of  the  most  eminent  clergy 
of  tlie  day,  and  at  times  various  of  our  most  emi- 
nent prelates. 

Many  other  eminent  men  are  gathered  together, 
eminent  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  art. 
Tiie  people  are  lliere  in  their  thousands,  with  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  the  educated  classes. 
Mr.  Liddon's  great  reputation  commenced  with  the 
high  church  party  ;  but  since  that  it  has  grown  fa- 
miliar to  every  educated  man,  and  is  fast  ferment- 
ing the  great  masses  of  our  population.  There  is 
an  indefinable  thrill  of  emotion  amid  the  vast 
crowd  that  assembles  to  hear  words  of  truth  and 
teaching  from  a  great  man,  —  a  contagion  of  emo- 
tion belonging  to  the  hour  and  the  scene.  With  a 
auiet  ra|)id  tread  the  preacher  makes  his  way  to 
le  pulpits  With  a  natural,  earnest  gesture  he  at 
once  buries  his  face  in  his  hands  to  pray.  When 
he  fairly  faces  you,  you  are  at  once  impressed  with 
his  striking  and  somewhat  monaistic  appearance. 
Very  probably  he  at  once  impresses  you  irresistibly 
with  his  likeness  to  St.  Augustine  in  Ary  Seheffer's 
celebrated  picture  of  Augustine  and  Monica.  The 
impression  deep«'ns  u|)on  you  if  you  have  ever  been 
a  student  of  Augustine's,  as  you  follow  the  chain 
of  th»^  discourse  and  think  you  grow  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  orator.  For  a  moment  you  might 
fancy  that  there  was  a  monk  before  you.  Tlie  im- 
pression is  hel|)ed  by  the  rapid  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible act  of  adoration  with  which  Mr.  Liddon  ac- 
companies every  mention  of  the  name.  There  is  a 
basis  tor  this  impression  in  the  fact,  which  we  have 
heard  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  Mr.  Liddon 


has  spent  years  in  studying  preaching  as  it  is  on 
the  Continent,  and  has  Ibrmed  himself  on  the  best 
models  in  France  and  Italy.  Whin  you  hear  such 
a  preacher  as  Mr.  Lyne,  —  Brother  or  Father  Ig- 
natius as  he  is  called,  —  you  see  merely  the  exter- 
nal mannerism  and  the  imitated  costume  of  the 
monk.  But  Mr.  Liddon,  disregarding  mere  extei-- 
nals,  reproduces  what  is  best  in  great  Catholic  ora- 
tors, what  is  deepest  founded  in  the  deep)est  sense 
of  humanity, — the  passion,  the  tragedy,  the  will, 
the  emotions  of  mankind.  We  tliink  that  it  was 
something  in  this  way  that  Fenelon  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Cambrai,  or  that  Boseuet  thundorod  in 
the  chapel  of  Versailles.  Mr.  Liddon  need  slirink 
from  no  comparison  with  contemporary  foreign  elo- 
auence.  He  is  essentially  our  Lacordaire  or  Pere 
Felix. 

Almost  in  his  first  sentence  we  see  the  essential 
character  of  his  oratory.  His  manuscript  is  by  his 
side,  but  he  is  almost  liberated  from  the  chains 
which  a  manuscript  imposes.  He  almost  knows  it 
by  heart,  and  he  declaims  it  in  a  grand  but  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  declamation.  It  is  very  remarkable 
how  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  the  day  are  men 
who  read  their  sermons,  which  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  general  idea  and  to  ordinary  expe- 
rience. Tliis  was  the  case  with  such  renowned 
pulpit  orators  as  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Melvill. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  skilled  in  both  plans,  but 
seems  to  prefer  the  manuscript.  The  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  is  strictly  extemporary.  Mr.  Caird 
compounds,  by  learning  his  sermons  off'  by  heart. 
It  is  utterly  impossible,  the  human  mind  being  con- 
stituted as  it  is,  tliat  any  sermon  such  as  Mr. 
Liddon's  could  be  spoken  in  extemporary  sentences. 
You  might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  speak  in  lyrics 
or  in  epigrams.  Those  sermons  have  evidently 
been  polished  and  repolished  to  the  last  degree  of 
point  and  finish.  This  is  an  advantage  which  you 
may  have  with  the  written,  but  cannot  have  with 
the  extemporized  discourse.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
Mr.  Liddon's  sermons  have  had  an  amount  of 
thought  and  elaboration  bestowed  upon  them  which, 
in  these  days  of  switl  writing  and  speaking,  is,  un- 
fortunately, extremely  rare.  The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  his  oratory  is  the  uniform  high  pressure 
of  his  impassioned  speech.  So  to  speak,  there  are 
no  eminences  or  depressions  in  his  oratory.  He 
hardly  ever  slackens  and  then  puts  on  speed. 
There  is  almost  a  monotony  of  eloquence.  It  is 
the  equable  speed  and  rush  of  the  express  train. 
The  eye  is  kindled,  the  head  thrown  back  as  a  war- 
horse  ;  you  detect  the  nervous,  sinewy  clutch  of  the 
fingers.  No  sooner  have  you  been  startled  and  at- 
tracted by  the  vivid  original  manner  of  the  speaker 
than  some  modern  name  or  allusion,  some  clear  and 
trenchant  thought  seizes  your  attention,  and  at 
once  brings  you  fairly  abreast  with  some  religious 
controversy  of  the  time.  As  he  clenches  some  argu- 
ment or  summarizes  some  analysis  with  a  keen  re- 
morseless logic,  for  a  moment  the  face  becomes 
illumined  with  a  smile  of  thankful  triumph.  Tliat 
noted  electric  link  that  exists  between  orator  and 
auditory  is  touched  and  thrilled,  and  the  speaker 
feels  that  he  is  carrying  with  him  the  convictions 
as  well  as  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  There  is  a 
jiause  —  only  too  slight  —  before  the  preacher 
branches  into  another  section  of  his  subject.  The 
mind  is  at  extreme  tension  as  you  attempt  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  argument  through  tlrose  terse, 
irlittcring,  incisive  sentences,  which  follow  so  keen- 
ly and  swiftly,  like  the  sti'ps  of  a  mathematical  dcm- 
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onstration.  Presently  that  reasoning  of  the  "  severe 
impassioned  "  onlcr  has  reached  its  climax.  Hitherto 
he  has  been  logical,  but  lie  is  now  slifrhtly  rhetorical. 
To  use  the  (Jreek  imauc  the  cloyed  fist  is  relaxed 
into  the  open  palm,  'llie  orator  now  turns  to  the 
practical  part  ot'his  subject  and  its  peroration.  If  up 
to  this  point  he  has  soujiht  to  convince  the  reasou, 
he  now  concentrates  his  efibrts  on  piercintj  the  heart. 
There  is  some  touch  of  exquisite  pathos,  of  heart- 
stirring  appeal,  as  when,  last  Piaster  Day,  at  St. 
Paul's,  ho  quoted  the  lines  from  the  "  Lyra  Apes* 
tolica  " :  — 

"  And  with  the  m'>m,  those  anj^l-facet  maile, 
Xlinl  we  have  luvetl  lout;  itiiice,  anil  losterewhile." 

And  very  probably  the  final  j>eroration  is  thrown 
into  tlio  ibrin  of  simple,  earnest  prayer  to  the  Deity, 
with  an  elfect  of  awe  and  sublimity  almost  impos- 
sible to  be  described. 

As  the  congregation  issue  forth  from  the  church 
or  cathedral  portals,  —  and  it  is  long  before  such 
masses  uxa  broken  up,  —  on  every  side  you  hear 
eager  discussion  of  the  sermon.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt,  in  the  first  place,  but  the  preacher  has  sup- 
plied his  auditory  with  an  immense  intellectual 
stimulus. 

On  tlie  oratorical  question  there  is,  we  think,  no 
doubt ;  but  great  as  the  effect  has  been  it  would  have 
heightened  if  the  manuscript  had  l>een  absent.  We 
have  been  assured  by  an  eminent  dignitary,  who 
had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  liearing  Chalmers 
preach  an  extemporary  sermon,  that  the  eflect  con- 
siderably transcended  even  the  immense  effect  of 
his  written  orations.  Tliis  might  have  been  the 
case  with  Chalmers,  whose  sermons,  after  all,  are 
somewhat  too  expanded  and  verbose ;  but  such  a 
mode  of  a(\dress  could  hardly  coexist  with  the  liter- 
ary and  dialectic  skill  of  Jklr.  Liddon.  Ailer  you 
have  heard  Mr.  Liddon  preach  you  find  considera- 
ble difliculty  in  reconstructing  even  the  skeleton  (to 
use  that  Simonian  word)  of  his  discourse.  You  re- 
member many  a  striking  phrase,  apt  illustration, 
powerful  appeal,  but  your  attention  has  been  so 
overpoweringly  absorbed  by  the  magnificent  oratory, 
by  tne  nish  of  vivid  musical  language,  that  you 
would  willingly  listen  again  untiringly  to  the  ser- 
mon, or  would  desire  to  read  it  over  quietly  again 
and  again.  When  you  really  come  to  read  it  in 
print,  you  perceive  how  closely  it  is  articulated  into 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  the  preacher 
omitted  in  the  preaching,  probably  because  in  the 
lapse  of  time  tne  system  of  divisions  has  grown 
somewhat  pedantic  and  old-fashioned.  With  most 
popular  preachers  the  sermon  dies  in  its  birth,  and 
IS  lost  into  thin  air.  But  in  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Liddon's  sermon  is  only  comprised  a  sectional  part 
of  its  office.  Mr.  Liddon  is  now  a  considerable 
»  theological  writer.  We  have  his  large  volume  of 
the  "  Hampton  Lectures,"  a  volume  of  University 
sermons,  various  scattered  sermons,  and  we  have  the 
intimation  that  another  volume  of  s«'rmons  will  be 
shortly  forthcoming.  Multitudes  who  do  not  know 
him  as  a  preacher  know  him  as  an  author.  In  sa- 
cred auth(ir>hip  he  occupies  a  very  peculiar  and 
distinctive  place 

His  first  volume  of  sermons  was  oritrinally  enti- 
tled "  Some  Words  for  God."  In  deference  to 
friendly  criticism  Mr.  Liddon  withdrew  that  title, 
and  substituted  the  indistinctive  title  of  "  Universi- 
ty Sermons."  We  rather  regret  this,  because  the 
ori^indl  title  save  an  idea  of  the  leading  chanicter- 
istic  of  all  Mr.  Liddon's  written  oratory.  To  him 
it  is  emphatically  given   that  he  should   contend 


earnestly  for  the  faith,  and  meet  the  shifting  forms 
of  mental  conflict  and  doubt.  He  is  an  Atliana- 
sius:  if  necessar)',  an  Atliniuisius  contni  murnliirn. 
He  has  the  keenest  sympathy  with  all  the  stir  and 
movement  of  the  contemporary  intellectual  life  of 
Kurope.  He  is  fully  abreast ;  more  than  that,  he  is 
often  in  advan.'O  of  the  thought  and  philosoj)hy  of 
the  day.  He  clearly  discovers  wherein  lies  the  true 
stress  and  brunt  of  the  religious  battle  of  our  time, 
and  does  not  disguise  from  himself  that  the  real 
issue  is  with  sheer  atheism  and  profligacy.  In  a 
noble  sermon  preached  this  summer  in  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,  he  says  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Dissenters  must  agree  with 
members  of  the  English  Church  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  our  deepest  differences  are  insigYiificant  in  pres- 
ence of  a  dreary  materialism  which  utterly  ignores 
the  other  world."  There  is  something  intensely 
vivid  and  lifelike  in  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Liddon 
meets  the  seething  religious  and  ethical  opinions  of 
the  day.  He  reproduces,  exactly  at  tlie  right  mo- 
ment, the  thoughts  which  are  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  men,  and  finding  expression  in 
the  more  serious  and  earnest  of  current  publications. 
As  we  follow  him  from  sermon  to  sermon,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  the  various  intellectual  tendencies  of 
his  sennons,  to  see  at  one  point  how  he  is  combating 
some  of  the  o})inions  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  at  another 
how  he  has  risen  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Lecky  ;  how,  again,  he  is  combating  the 
English  forms  into  which  the  French  system  of 
Comte  has  thrown  itself,  and  how,  again,  he  is 
meeting  the  latest  German  rationalists  before  their 
newest  errors  have  become  naturalized  in  England ; 
once  more,  how  be  is  crystallizing  vague  floating 
thought  and  difficulties  on  sacred  subjects,  or  com- 
bating the  full  tide  of  secular  opinion  as  found  in 
such  periodicals  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  or  the 
Saturday  Review. 

To  any  one  who,  in  these  days  of  turmoil  and  un- 
rest, is  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  on  those  ultimate 
problems  which  must  beset  the  mind  of  any  think- 
ing man,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Liddon,  whether,  as  in  the  "  Bampton 
Lectures,"  he  makes  a  systematic  and  scientific  ex- 
jMsition  of  orthodox  truth  and  its  counterfeits  or  op- 
jiosites,  or  whether,  as  in  his  occasional  sermons, 
he  meets  the  desultory  and  guerilla  attacks  which 
are  often  best  met  by  a  similar  system  of  defence. 

ITiere  is  sometimes  gi-eater  audacity,  sometimes 
a  more  familiar  vein  of  reference  and  allusion,  than 
some  persons  might  think  befitting  the  diirnity  and 
tranquil  atmosphere  of  the  pulpit.  But  there  are 
times  in  which  /rap  pezvite  et  frappez  fort  is  the 
general  motto.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  subtle  spir- 
it of  the  age  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to  appre- 
hend and  seize,  if  he  would  truly  meet  its  wants  and 
necessities.  The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Liddon's  pow- 
er and  influence  is  that  he  so  thoroughly  compre- 
hends and  meets  the  special  characteristics,  difticul- 
ties,  peculiarities  of  the  present  time.  As  truly  as 
Socrates  has  brought  down  philosophy  into  common 
life,  does  Mr.  Liddon,  who  is  often  Socratic  in  his 
method,  bring  all  details  of  life  into  a  religious  refer- 
ence. It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  isolated  passages 
of  that  bold,  familiar  way  in  which  Mr.  Liddon 
treats  many  subjects.  We  mav  refer  to  a  few  such 
pas-isages,  but  we  deeply  feel  that  tlie  reader  ought 
to  repeatedly  peruse  and  make  a  careful  analysis  of 
a  sermon  of  his  before  he  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  consummate  art  and  ability  with  which  it  is 
characterized.     I  lere  is  a  honie-thnist  at  the  jHTiodi 
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cal  litoraturo  whidi  is  adverse  to  reli;j:lous  truth : 
•*  Look  nround  and  mark  the  varieties  of  iDtellect 
which  enter  in  various  ways  into  this  conflict  with 
roHirioii.  Thore  is,  first  of  all,  mercenary  intellect. 
This  intellect  writ^'B  or  talks  at  the  rate  of  so  much 
per  annum,  and  one  given  understandinjr.  '  You 
take  so  much,  and  you  write  up  that  minister,  yo6 
advocate  that  line  of  policy,  you  denounce  this  in- 
stitution, attack  that  tneory,  you  blacken  that  pub- 
lic man.'  '  Done.'  Necessity,  it  may  be  said,  knows 
no  law  ;  and  there  is  an  inexpressibly  sad  proverb 
about  poverty  to  the  effect  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  conscience.  We  need  not  care  to  examine 
that  saying  too  narrowly.  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  have 
known  cases  in  which  reallv  noble  souls  have  bent 
to  a  degradation  from  which  they  shrank  in  secret 
agony,  and  from  which,  long  ago,  they  would  have 
torn  themselves  away  if  the  comfort  and  even  the 
life  of  others  had  not  been  dependent  on  their  sad, 
unworthy  toib  Gladly,  indeed,  would  I  here  be  si- 
lent. But  sometimes  this  hired  intellect.,  in  bondage 
to  sharp  necessity,  or  to  the  mere  spirit  of  gain,  pas- 
sionately asserts  its  monopoly  of  freedom.  It  even 
tells  us,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  who  have  freely  en- 
tered his  service,  and  who  rejoice  in  what  it  calls 
our  fettere,  that  we  are  not  free."  Here,  again,  is 
some  outspoken  language  on  the  difference  between 
the  legal  and  vedLcal  professions,  such  as  is  not 
often  heard  in  the  pulpit :  "  If  you  are  hesitating  be- 
tween law  and  medicine,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
modern  English  society  seems  to  award  a  social  pre- 
eminence to  law.  Yet  surely  the  study  of  the  frame- 
work of  God's  noblest  earthly  creatures  is  a  higher 
study  than  that  of  any  system  of  human  jurispru- 
dence, dashed  as  every  such  system  must  be  by  hu- 
man caprice,  by  human  short-sightedness,  by  human 
error.  Surely,  the  practice  of  a  profession,  almost 
every  activity  of  wliich  is  a  fresh  corporal  work  of 
mercy,  must  have  an  increasing  attraction  for  those 
who,  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  expression,  seek 
*  things  above.' 

"  Pardon  me,  brethren,  if  I  speak  too  boldly  in  a 
matter  on  which  there  may  fairly  be  diflerence  of 
judgment;  but  I  venture  to  hope,  nay,  to  believe, 
that  as  public  opinion  becomes  more  Christian,  a 
higher,  nay,  the  very  highest  social  consideration 
will  be  everywhere  assigned  to  the  members  of  that 
noble  profession  of  medicine,  which  ministers  with 
the  one  hand  to  the  progress  of  advancing  science, 
while  with  the  ether  it  daily  lavishes  its  countless 
deeds  of  unknown,  unacknowledged  generosity  and 
kindness  on  the  suffering  poor."  Here,  again,  is  a 
most  interesting  anecdote.  "  Tliere  is  a  well-au- 
thenticated tradition  of  a  famous  augument  between 
that  great  scholar  and  divine,  Bishop  Horsley,  and 
one  to  whom  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  with 
something  of  the  reverent  admiration,  due  most  as- 
suredly from  the  members  of  a  great  society,  to  a 
name  which  it  must  ever  cherish  with  love  and 
honor,  —  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 
'J'liey  sat,  it  is  said,  late  into  the  night,  pouring 
forth  thought  for  which  men  would  have  given  one 
of  them  at  least  scanty  credit.  They  were  debating 
the  rjuestion  whetlier  God  could  bo  better  reached 
by  his  creatures  through  the  exercise  of  their  intel- 
lect, or  through  the  exercise  of  their  affections. 
Unwillingly,  ))ut  step  by  step,  the  Bishop,  who  ad- 
vocated the  claims  of  intellect,  retreated  before  the 
arguments  of  his  friend,  till  at  len<j;th,  in  a  spirit 
which  did  no  less  honor  to  his  humility  than  to  his 
candor,  he  exclaimed,  '  Then  my  whoh;  life  has  been 
one  great  mistake.' "     Mr.  Liddon  subjoins  in  a 


note,  "  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Pusey  for  tliis  account; 
he  received  it  Irom  Bishop  Lloyd." 

We  had  marked  a  number  of  passages  which  we 
would  willingly  like  to  discuss,  where  the  religious 
interest  is  united  to  a  popular  interest,  a  literary 
interest,  and  the  interest  that  belongs  both  to  men- 
tal and  natural  science.  But  our  limits,  and  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  here  traversed, 
warn  us  to  forbear,  and  merely  to  entreat  our  read- 
ers to  study  the  writings  of  the  briorhtest  and  fullest- 
orbed  mind  in  the  Church  of  England.  That  mind 
rises  fully  above  the  dwai-fed  controversies  of  the 
national  Church,  and  takes  in  with  keenest  glance 
all  their  respective  relations  to  the  Catholic  Church 
throughout  all  the  world. 

There  is  hardly  any  thought  or  difficulty  that  has 
agitated  Christian  Europe  but  is  here  honestly  and 
boldly  stated  and  discussed  from  the  Christian  plat- 
form, whether  connected  with  the  names  of  Rous- 
seau or  Renan,  Hegel  or  Schleiormacher,  Hobbes  or 
Mill.  The  only  preacher  who  approximates  to  the 
intense  hold  which  Mr.  Liddon  possesses  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  hearers  is  the  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  the  biographer  of  Robertson,  and  the 
minister  in  York  Street,  St.  James's.  There  is 
very  considerable  divergence  between  Mr.  Lid- 
don and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  in  their  views,  and 
also  in  their  corresponding  intellectual  character. 
There  is  a  practice,  a  passion,  a  depth  of  specula- 
tion about  Air.  Brooke  in  which  he  stands  pre-emi- 
nent even  to  Mr.  Liddon.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Liddon  would  hardly  desire  to  ]X)sses8  the  intense 
originality  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Brooke,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  originality  is,  after  all,  a 
dangerous  gift  for  a  preacher.  Mr.  Brooke's  place 
in  the  church  is  so  unique,  and  his  recent  volume 
of  sermons  so  remarkable,  that  we  have  elsewhere 
sought  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

We  think,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
that  we  may  place  Mr.  Liddon  first  in  the  rank  of 
the  contemporary  orators  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
We  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  wide- 
spread, we  are  sure,  that  in  this  recent  cloud  of  ap- 
pointments he  has  not  received  episcopal  preferment. 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  very  great  pulpit 
ability  that  at  the  present  time  exists  among  bishops 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  There  are  many 
who  will  refuse,  even  in  favor  of  Mr.  Liddon,  to 
abandon  their  long  and  enduring  preference  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  if  we  regarded  mere  ora- 
tory alone,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  would  bear  away  the  ])alm. 

Dr.  Magee  is  a  born  orator,  while  Mr.  Liddon 
lias  superinduced  intense  culture  upon  his  fer- 
vid style.  Archbishop  Thomson  is  noted  for  his 
thoughtful  handling  of  philosophical  subjects  in  the 
pulpit ;  at  the  same  time  most  practical,  most  evan- 
gelic ;  with  a  grave  earnestness  rising  into  a  pure, 
genuine  eloquence.  The  present  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Thomson,  is  Canon 
Cooke,  who,  while  lacking  the  magic  touch  of  elo- 
quence, has  the  earnestness  which  is  next  to  and 
the  best  part  of  elo<juence,  and  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree weighty  and  thoughtful.  Dr.  Mol)erlv,  the 
new  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  is  one  of  those  who,  at 
the  O.xford  Universitv  pulpit,  never  failed  to  draw 
men  largely  around  him.  Of  late  years  there  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  char- 
acter of  London  preaching.  So  many  eminent  men 
cease  to  hold  charsre  in  London.  Thus  we  have 
lost  such  men  as  Thomson,  Magee,  Alford,  Goul- 
burn,  Boyd,  Dale,  by  cathedral  or  church  elevation. 
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It  can  hardly  \>v  gaid  tluit  thoir  successors  have 
made  or  nrc  likely  U>  iiinke  quite  the  same  mark. 
The  most  remarkable  rejjular  preacher  lefl  in  Lou- 
don is  probably  Mr.  Stoplbrd  lirooke.  Far  in  tlie 
west,  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  far  in  the  east,  Dr.  Row- 
sell,  attract  and  ke«'p  to<xether  iireat  conjpregations. 
Doubtless  in  the  metropolis  itself,  and  also  in  the 
provinces,  there  ai*e  men  who  may  herealler  rise  to 
great  eminence;  but  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed tor  years  past  to  watch  the  condition  of  the 
metropolitan  pulpit  will  probably  admit  that  at  tlie 
present  time  there  is  in  London  a  considerable 
dearth  of  pul|)it  oratory  of  the  hif^hcst  excellence. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  with  what  defrree  of  justice  or 
injustice  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  that  the 
same  is  the  case  throughout  the  country.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollecteil  that  in  all  professions,  the 
Church  especially,  churacter  rather  than  ability  is 
the  true  test  of  excellence.  More  than  eloquence, 
learning,  fancy,  there  is  need  for  Christian  sincerity 
and  active  pcwdness.  But  though  we  willingly  con- 
cede that  these  are  the  highest  things,  we  see  no 
reason  for  eubmittins;  to  a  low  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  matters  on  which  depend  the  fundamental 
principle  whether  peoijle  will  care  to  come  to  church 
and  whether  they  will  be  attentive  when  they  get 
tliere.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Liddon's  eminent 
example  is  one  that  is  susceptible  of  much  general 
imitation.  He  would  not  be  able  himself  to  make 
such  a  prolonged  and  exhausting  eli'ort  week  by 
week,  and  no  regular  ordinary  congregation  would 
be  comiKitent  to  follow  him.  But  there  an^  certain 
demands  which  the  laity  are  entitled  to  make  upon 
the  cle  gy,  and  the  Church,  if  it  is  wise  in  tliis,  its 
time  of  tr.il,  will  seek  to  meet  them.  Tlie  one  ac- 
complishment which  brings  some  one  to  a  level 
with  the  l>est  and  most  cultured  clergyman,  is  the 
power  of  extemjx>rary  speech,  an  accomplinhmen 
which  in  nearly  every  case  is  to  be  obtained  by  dili- 
gent effort.  This  generally  succeeds  in  procuring 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  is  a  practice 
fraught  witli  i-eflex  good  to  the  orator  himself. 

But  let  the  clergyman  not  read  mere  homilies 
which  would  suit  equally  or  ill  any  age  of  the 
Church's  history,  but  let  him  comprehend  and  meet 
the  special  character  and  wants  of  the  times  in 
whicli  his  own  lot  is  cast.  Then  let  the  preacher 
be  sincere  and  true  to  himself,  going  just  so  far  and 
no  farther,  as  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  take 
him,  avoiding  all  conventional  goodiness  and  as- 
sumption of  mellifluous  unction.  Let  him  have  the 
moral  eouraiji',  if  demands  on  his  time  and  not  busi- 
nei<s  have  driven  him  into  a  corner,  to  give  a  seven 
or  U'.n  minutes'  sermon,  something  short  and  sweet, 
or  tell  his  people  that  he  is  going  to  read  them 
some  other  man's  scnnon.  Alx)ve  all,  let  them  be 
men  of  broad  thought  and  reading,  cultivate  habits 
of  sympathy,  toleration,  and  catholicity,  that  they 
may  meet  the  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of  their 
followers.  The  Anglican  clergy  needs  not  so  much 
to  be  great  orators,  but  the  pn\«ent  elevation  of  tlie 
standard  and  tone.  They  may  make  themselves, 
through  care,  trustworthy  guides  of  the  people,  and 
be  a  means  of  promoting  balance  and  harmony  in 
the  state.  It  may  not  be  given  to  them  all  to  be 
Sons  of  Tliunder,  but  they  may  all  bo  "  Sons  ol" 
Consolation." 
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Unlkss  some  check  shall  shortly  occur  to  stay 
the  triumphant  advance  of  the  cause  of  Woman's 


Kmancipation,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  tliis  age 
may  have  to  add  another  to  tlie  li>t  of  lost  arts. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  lost  arts.  First,  there  are 
tliose  arts  —  such  as  the  art  of  acoustic  architectiu*e, 
and  some  arts  of  coloring  on  clay  and  canvas  — 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  recover,  but  cannot, 
because  we  have  exhausted  some  material,  or  be- 
cause tlie  secret  of  some  process  has  been  forgotten, 
and  cannot  at  present  be  rediscovered,  'llie^e  may 
be  called  extinct  arts.  And  secondly,  there  are 
those  lost  arts  which  we  might  recover  if  we  chose, 
but  which  we  do  not  care  to  revive,  because  we 
have  no  longer  any  use  for  them,  such  as  the  art  of 
making  tapestry,  or  of  embalming  the  dead.  These 
may  perhaps  rather  be  called  decayed  than  extinct 
arts,  Dt^cause  there  would  be  no  insuperable  difii- 
culty,  if  occasion  should  arise,  in  reviving  them. 
Whether,  if  once  lost,  the  art  of  coaxing  will  have 
to  be  classed  among  the  list  of  extinct,  or  only  of 
decayed,  arts,  —  whether,  that  is  to  say,  the  Female 
Kmam.-ipation  will  have  so  modified  human  nature 
that  tlie  secret  of  the  process  of  coaxing  will  be 
utterly  forgotten,  and  men  and  women  will  be 
utterly  incapable  of  exercising  any  allurements 
upon  members  of  their  own  or  of  the  opposite  sex, 

—  or  whether  the  art  will  only  have  fallen  into 
disuse  and  discredit  because  found  to  be  unneces- 
sary, and  unworthy  of  tlie  reign  of  pure  wisdom 
and  perfect  woman,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss. 
Of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  probability  of  the  ulti- 
mate disappciirance  of  this  famous  art,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

The  women  who  were  formerly  such  assiduous 
students  of  the  art  of  coaxing,  who  felt  that  in  the 
successful  practice  of  that  art  lay  the  real  secret  of 
indirect  government,  and  who,  holding  fast  the 
sound  doctrine  that  indirect  government  is  far  more 
powerful  than  direct  government,  contrived  by 
means  of  an  elaborate  system  of  coaxing  to  get  their 
own  way  in  the  world,  are  passed  away  ;  and  their 
successors  are  playing  a  very  dilFerent  game.  Oth- 
er women  have  arisen  who  know  not  the  value,  and 
who  despise  the  metliods,  of  indirect  influence  ;  who 
are  determined  to  govern  diiectly,  and  forcibly ; 
who  think  that  power,  like  knowied<'e,  is  nothing 
unless  tliey  display  it ;  and  who  will  doubtless,  if 
they  prevail,  add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  in- 
stances of  the  wisdom  of  Ilesiod's  immortal  saying, 

—  "  Fools,  who  know  not  how  much  more  is  Half  than 
All ! "  Already  the  art  of  coaxing  has  been  proscribed 
by  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  women  of  the 
})eriod.  The  modern  Cornelia  and  her  disciples 
would  as  soon  think  of  cringing  to  man  as  of  coax- 
ing him.  They  mean  to  rule  him  in  future  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  not  to  waste  any  more  time  on 
metliods  of  indirect  inOuence.  If  tJiis  party  prevails, 
so  that  its  principles  become  fashionable  amon<;  wo- 
men at  large,  it  is  obvious  that  the  art  of  coaxing  will 
cease  to  be  exeivised  by  woman  upon  man ;  and,  as 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  emancipated  -and  en- 
lightened woman  should  be  amenable  to  any  other 
influences  than  that  of  pure  reason,  there  will  of 
course  be  no  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  the  art 
by  the  women  of  the  future  upon  one  another,  or  by 
the  men  upon  them.  Our  modern  Cornelia  is  a 
hopelessly  uncoaxable  creature.  To  practise  the 
art  of  coaxing  ujion  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Olympia  Brown 
would  Ixj  like  stroking  the  dome  of  Su  I'aul's  to 
please  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  only  chance, 
therefore,  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  art  is  the  pos- 
siliility  that  men  may  continue  to  exercise  it,  in  a 
hole-and-corner  fashion,   upon   one  another.     But 
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this  is  n  jKx»r  prospect.  The  inferior  sex  will  prol)- 
ably,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  imitate  their  but- 
ters ;  and  the  art  will  perish. 

Perhaps  a  little  consideration  may  show  that  the 
discredit  into  which  this  ancient  art  has  fallen  with 
woman  militant  is  not  altogether  reasonable.  Pos- 
sibly the  loss  of  the  art,  if  it  should  become  extinct, 
may  one  day  be  regretted  even  by  woman  triumph- 
ant. Several  fallacies  seem  just  now  to  be  current 
in  the  school  of  Cornelia  respecting  the  art  of  coax- 
ing. One  of  these  fallacious  notions  is  that  the  art 
is  a  pitiful  trick  whereby  the  weak  strive  to  get 
some  share  of  influence  in  the  affairs  of  life;  and 
that  it  is  not,  and  need  not  be,  practised  by  the 
strong.  If  this  were  so,  —  if  this  venerable  art 
were  yaluable  only  to  the  weak,  —  there  would  not 
be  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  women  of  the  fu- 
ture. But  it  is  not  true,  any  more  than  is  its  kin- 
dred fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  art  of  coaxing  is 
one  which  has  hitherto  been  peculiar  to  women ; 
that  it  has  not  been  much  practised  by  men,  but  is 
a  specialty  of  womanhood.  As  on  these  two  falla- 
cies is  built  much  of  the  contempt  which  Cornelia 
and  her  disciples  display  for  the  art,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  them  a  little.  To  be  weak 
and  to  be  womanly,  —  these  are  the  two  bugbears 
against  which  the  modern  Amazon  most  hotly  cru- 
sades. She  despises  the  weakness  of  her  sisters  as 
much  as  she  loathes  her  own  womanhood.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  art  of  coaxing  is  not  weak, 
much  will  have  been  done  to  conciliate  her  towards 
it.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  art  is  not  exclu- 
sively womanly,  that  will  be  a  real  hit ;  tor  her 
strongest  objection  to  it  will  be  removed. 

Coaxing  is  the  best  mode  of  indirect  government. 
"  Many  men,  many  minds,"  says  the  proverb ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  numbers  or  the  ditJer- 
cnces  of  minds  will  be  diminished  by  the  associa- 
tion of  woman  with  man  in  the  business  of  sovern- 
ment,  or  even  by  her  ultimate  supremacy.  Perhaps 
a  few  centuries  of  petticoat  supremacy  may  destroy 
the  antagonism  of  wills,  by  causing  us  all  to  know 
what  is  best,  and  not  only  so,  but  also  practise 
what  we  know.  But  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
realize  tliis  woman's  millennium,  and  until  that 
consummation  arrives  there  must  be  an  antagonism 
of  wills;  and  the  woman  of  the  future  will  find,  as 
the  men  and  women  of  the  past  have  fotmd,  that 
there  are  only  three  ways  of  making  antagf.nistic 
wills  do  her  bidding,  —  namely,  force,  iraud,  and 
coaxing. 

Of  these  three  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  coax- 
ing is  the  more  masterly  process.  It  is  more 
economical  of  power  than  force,  and  more  sure  of 
success  than  fraud,  while  it  is  far  less  demoralizing 
than  either.  Compulsion  is  a  brutal  process,  which 
creates  as  much  fresh  opposition  as  that  which  it 
was  designed  to  overcome,  and  which  wastes  so 
much  power  in  mere  iiiction  that  the  result  is 
always  disproportionate  to  the  effort.  Fraud,  is 
not,  of  course,  brutal.  It  may  be  as  ingenious  and 
delicate  a  mechanism  as  coaxing.  But  there  is  the 
perpetual  danger  of  detection ;  and  detection  im- 
plies ruin,  or  a  recurrence  to  force.  Force  and 
fraud,  too,  are  equally  obnoxious  to  reaction,  that 
special  (lisease  of  extremes.  The  red  sfiectre  dogs 
the  tyrant,  just  as  the  sceptical  snirit  haunts  tlie 
miracle-monger.  From  these  deft-cts  the  art  of 
coaxing  is  tiree.  It  wastes  no  power ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  economizes  even  hostile  forces  by  convert- 
ing them  into  voluntary  assistants.  If  detected,  its 
success   is  not  necessarily  ruined.     Some  capital 


coaxing  is  sometimes  done  with  perfect  openness  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  and  perfect  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  who,  though  he  knows 
that  he  is  being  made  to  submit  his  ■"till  to  tliat  of 
the  coaxer,  yet  finds  the  process  so  agreeable  that 
he  acquiesces  in  it. 

ITie  art  of  coaxing  does  not  depend  for  its  success 
upon  physical  weakness  only,  like  the  rule  of  force, 
or  upon  the  mere  fallibility  of  opinion,  like  the  rule 
of  fraud.  It  strikes  an  alliance  with  the  will,  and, 
having  secured  its  adherence,  controls  all  the  other 
powers  and  forces  through  that  agency,  without 
the  least  friction,  the  least  uncertainty  of  result,  or 
the  least  danger  of  reaction.  It  is  a  really  scientific 
art,  based  on  psj'chological  verities,  and  as  such 
ought  to  command  the  respect  of  Cornelia  and  other 
wise  women.  At  any  rate  it  is  obvious  that  the  use 
oftheartis  no  sign  of  weakness,  and  that  it  cannot 
hitherto  have  been  merely  a  woman's  art.  Had  wo- 
men held,  as  Cornelia  pretends,  a  monop(jly  of  this 
art,  they  would  long  ago  have  enslaved  men,  and 
completely  tyrannized  the  world. 

The  most  rudimentary  kind  of  coaxing  is  mere 
blandishment.  It  works  upon  the  senses,  passions, 
or  appetites.  It  is  represented  in  the  stories  of  De- 
lilah, Judith,  and  Omphale,  and  in  Milton's  Eve. 
Such  coaxing  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  an  art. 
It  may  be  seen  any  day  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  requires  no  comment.  Sensuous  cc>axing,  more 
or  less  refined  according  to  the  skill  of  the  practi- 
tioner or  the  taste  of  the  age,  bjt  still  profoundly  sen- 
suous, appealing  more  to  the  appetites  and  ])a<sion8 
than  even  to  the  feelings,  has  generally  been  the  kind 
ic  which  women  have  been  most  successful.  The  most 
celebrated  and  most  refined  woman-coaxers  of  his- 
tory, such  as  Cleopatra  and  Mary  Stuart,  though 
they  were  perhaps  not  very  beautiful  in  face,  and 
though  they  owed  much  of  their  success  to  superior 
culture  and  talent,  yet  depended  ultimately  rather 
upon  physical  than  upon  mental  effects  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  triumphs.  They  never,  it  will  be 
observed,  attempted,  or  else  they  failed,  to  influence 
really  superior  men.  Plutarch's  exqiiisite  descrip- 
tion of  the  coaxing  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra  only 
makes  us  feel  how  impossible  it  was  that  she  should 
succeed  with  Cajsar.  As  we  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  art  of  coaxing  acquires  more  intellectual 
elements,  and  refines  away  the  grossness  of  its  sen- 
suous parts.  It  still  appeals  to  the  senses  and  feel- 
ings, and  not  to  reason,  otherwise  it  would  be  con- 
viction, and  not  coaxing;  but  it  puts  this  appeal  in 
a  delicate  and  subtle  form,  so  that  all  grossness  dis- 
appears. Such  is  the  coaxing  cf  the  Homeric  heroes. 

All  the  best  of  them  are  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  of  course  Ulysses  as  the  ablest,  and  Aga- 
tnemnon  as  the  most  interested,  one  of  the  company 
surpass  the  others.  The  Homeric  art  of  coaxing 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Cleopatra,  but  it  is  still 
very  nidimentary.  It  uses  "  soft  and  gainful 
speech,"  whereby  it  appeals  to  the  feelings,  — 
sometimes  to  the  baser  ft-elings  of  pride,  vanity,  and 
self-love ;  and  sometimes  to  the  nobler  feelings  of 
filial  love,  love  of  home,  of  friends,  and  of  all  that 
is  just  and  good.  It  generally  acts  by  physical  as 
well  as  mental  contact,  trying  to  clasp  the  knees, 
and  kiss  the  hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  to  raise  the 
emotions.  There  is  much  of  mere  blandishment  in 
it.  It  is  not  unrefined,  but  it  is  quite  as  much 
Bcnsuons  as  intellectual. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  picture  that  antiquity 
aflbrds  us  of  the  intellectual  side  of  the  art  of  coax- 
ing is  Plato's  representation  of  the  use  of  it  by  Soc- 
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rate?.  There  we  see  the  most  perfect  lan;Tua;ie 
tliat  ever  was  coined  for  tlie  puriMs^e  of  coaxing 
used  by  the  most  t)erfect  master  of  the  study  of 
human  nature.  Admirable  as  is,  in  its  way,  the 
coaxin-^  speech  of  Ulysses  to  the  Phwacian  princess 
in  the  sixth  Odyssey,  the  coaxinjr  speeches  of  Soc- 
rates are  still  more  admirable.  They  have  a  more 
difficult  subject  to  handle,  but  they  handle  it  with 
quite  as  much  ability  and  success.  They  are  more 
highly  intellectual,  and  rest  upon  more  delicate  and 
subtle  influences.  And  then  there  is  the  delicious 
vein  of  irony  running  all  through  them,  and  giving 
tliem  a  jHjrpetual  piquancy  and  freshness.  Tlie 
language  and  manner  of  Socrates  were  probably 
the  most  perfect  instruments  tliat  have  ever  been 
known  for  coaxing  highly  cultivated  men. 

Nor  has  the  art  of  coaxing  been  of  less  impor- 
tance to  public  men  in  modem  times.  Indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that,  in  a  civilized  country  like 
England,  great  men  have  generally  been  successful 
in  public  affairs  in  proportion  as  they  possessed  a 
mastery  of  this  art,  and  have  failed  whenever  they 
neglected  or  fell  short  in  it.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  coaxing  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  thereby  the  countr)'. 

It  was  not  his  custom  to  engage  in  the  fruitless 
task  of  trying  to  argue  down  a  motley  representa- 
tive assembly.  He  was  almost  as  chary  of  argu- 
ments as  of  threats.  As  far  as  possible  he  avoided 
friction,  and  tried  to  influence  the  wills  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Whatever  was  good  in  his  policy  was 
effected  with  the  least  waste  of  power,  and  what- 
ever was  bad  was  not  made  worse  by  fuss.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  he  afforded  an  interesting  con- 
trast with  his  ct)lleague,  Mr.  Lowe;  who,  though 
not  inferior  to  him  in  intellect  or  energy,  has  never 
tried,  or  has  failed,  to  acquire  the  art  of  coaxing. 
When  he  had  charge  of  an  infinitesimally  small 
measurii  of  educational  reform,  he  managed,  by  an 
imperious  manner,  by  bitter  words,  by  an  unfortu- 
nate SL-mblance  of  juggling,  and  by  pressing  argu- 
ments which  proved  too  much,  to  create  an  opposi- 
tion which  viiry  nearly  overbalanced  the  influence 
of  his  party,  and  even  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Times ;  and  which,  though  it  only  crippled  and 
did  not  defeat  Ids  measure,  ultimately  drove  him 
from  office.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  partial  but  very  unequal  mastery  of  the  art.  He 
is  totally  unable  to  coax  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  whenever  he  has  tried  it,  has  ludicrously  failed. 
But  he  is  very  successful  in  coaxing  that  part  of 
the  community  which  is  vaguely  styled  "  the  work- 
ing-classes." His  celebrated  "flesh  and  blood" 
oration  has  never  yet  received  its  due  tribute  from 
politicians,  as  a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  coaxing 
the  camiille.  Those  who  regarded  it  only  as  an  ar- 
gument addressed  to  the  House  were  amazed  at  its 
puerility ;  but  those  who  saw  that  it  was  really  a 
sop  Hun  r  to  the  mob  outside  knew  better.  It  has 
probably  done  more  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
idol  of  the  working-classes  than  years  of  consistent 
labor  in  their  service  would  have  accomplished. 
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ST.  PAUL  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

BY   XATTHBW   ABNOLD. 
II. 

We  have  seen  how  Puritanism  seems  to  come 
by  its  religion  in  the  first  instance  theologicallv  and 
from  authority ;  Paul  by  his,  on  the  other  hand, 
psyeholoiiically  and  from  experience.  Even  the 
points,  therefore,  in  which  they  both  meet,  they 


have  not  reached  in  the  same  order  or  by  the  same 
road.  The  miserable  sense  of  sin  from  unright- 
eousness, the  joyful  witness  of  a  good  conscience 
from  righti^ousnesg,  these  are  points  in  which  Puri- 
tanism and  St.  Paul  meet.  They  are  lacts  of  hu- 
man nature  and  can  be  verified  by  science.  But 
whereas  Puritanism,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned, 
ends  with  these  facts,  and  rests  the  whole  weight  of 
its  antecedent  theurgy  ujwn  the  testimony  they  of- 
fer, Paul  begins  with  these  facts,  and  has  not  yet,  so 
far  as  we  have  followed  him,  called  upon  them  to 
prove  .  anything  but  themselves.  Tne  scientific 
difference,  as  we  have  already  re\narked,  which  this 
establishes  between  Paul  and  Puritanism  is  im- 
mense, and  is  all  in  Paul's  favor.  Sin  and  righteous- 
ness, together  with  their  eternal  accompaniments  of 
fear  and  hope,  misery  and  happiness,  can  prove 
tliemselves  ;  but  they  can  by  no  means  prove,  also, 
Puritanism's  history  of  original  sin,  election,  and 
justification.  We  have  now  to  see  whether  Paul,  in 
passing  from  the  undoubted  facts  of  experience  with 
which  he  begins,  to  his  religion  properly  so  called, 
abandons  in  any  essential  points  of  his  teaching  the 
advantage  with  which  he  started,  and  ends,  as  Pu- 
ritanism commences,  with  a  batch  of  arbitrary  and 
unscientific  assumptions. 

We  left  Paul  in  collision  witli  a  fact  of  human 
nature,  but  in  itself  a  sterile  fact,  —  a  fact  on  which  it 
is  possible  to  dwell  too  long,  though  Puritanism  has 
remained  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
indeed  has  never  properly  got  beyond  it,  —  the 
sense  of  sin.  This  sense,  however,  it  is  also  possi- 
ble not  to  have  strongly  enough,  and  the  CJreeks, 
with  all  their  great  gifts,  had  not  tliis  sense  strongly 
enough ;  its  strength  in  the  Hebrew  peoj)le  is  one 
of  this  people's  mainsprings.  "  Mine  iniquities 
have  taken  hold  upon  me  so  that  I  am  not  able  to 
look  up;  they  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine 
head ;  therefore  my  heart  faileth  me."  They  are 
more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head  ;  the  motions  of 
what  Paul  calls  the  law  in  our  members  are  indeed 
a  hvdra-brood ;  when  we  are  working  against  one 
fault,  a  dozen  others  crop  up  without  our  expecting 
it ;  and  this  it  is  wliich  drives  the  man  who  deals 
seriously  with  himself  to  diflicultv,  nay,  to  despair. 
Paul  did  not  need  James  to  tell  liim  that  whoever 
offends  on  one  point  is,  so  far  at  least  as  his  own 
conscience  and  inward  satisfaction  is  concerned, 
f'uilty  of  all ;  he  knew  it  himself,  and  the  unrest 
this  knowledge  gave  him  was  his  very  starting- 
point. 

He  knew,  too,  that  nothing  outward,  no  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  requirements  men  may  make  of  us, 
no  privileges  of  any  sort  can  give  peace  of  con- 
science, —  of  conscience,  "  whose  praise  is  not  of 
men  but  of  (iod."  He  knew,  also,  that  the  law  of 
the  moral  order  stretches  beyond  us  and  our  private 
conscience,  is  independent  of  our  sense  of  naving 
kept  it,  and  stands  absolute  and  what  in  itself  it  is ; 
even  therefore,  though  I  may  know  nothing  aj;uinst 
myself,  yet  this  is  not  enough,  I  may  still  not  be 
just.  Finally,  he  knew  that  merely  to  knt)w  all  this 
and  say  it,  is  of  no  use,  advances  us  nothing ;  "  the 
kinzdora  of  God  is  not  in  word  but  in  power." 

We  have  several  times  said  that  the  Hebrew  race 
apprehended  God,  —  the  universal  order  by  which 
all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,  —  chiefly  as 
the  moral  order  in  hiunan  nature,  and  that  it  was 
their  greatness  that  they  apprehended  him  as  this 
so  distinctly  and  powerfully.  But  it  is  also  charac- 
teristic of  tliem,  and  perhaps  it  is  what  mainly  dis- 
tinguishes their  spirit  from  the  spirit  of  mediajval 
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Christianity,  that  they  constantly  thou'j;ht,  too,  of 
(iod  as  the  source  of  life  and  breath  and  all  thin;Ts, 
and  of  what  they  called  "  fulness  of  life,"  in  all 
thinss.  This  way  of  thinkino;  was  common  to  them 
with  the  Greeks,  but  whereas  the  Greeks  threw  more 
delicacy  and  ima!:;ination  into  it,  the  Hebrews  threw 
more  energy  and  vital  warmth.  "  God's  righteous- 
ness," indeed,  "  standeth  like  the  strong  mountains, 
his  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep ;  he  is  a 
righteous  judj;e,  strong  and  patient,  who  is  pro- 
voked every  day." 

Tiiis  is  the  Hebrew's  first  and  deepest  conocp*^ion 
of  God,  —  as  the  source  of  the  moral  order.  But 
God  is  also,  to  the  Hebrews,  "  the  rock  from  which 
we  are  hewn,"  the  power  by  which  we  have  been 
"  upholden  ever  since  we  were  born,"  that  has 
"  fashioned  us  and  laid  his  hand  upon  us,"  and  en- 
velops us  on  every  side,  that  has  "  made  us  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully,"  and  whose  "  mercy  is  over 
all  his  works."  He  is  the  power  that  "  saves  both 
man  and  beast,  gives  them  drink  of  his  pleasures 
as  out  of  the  river,"  and  with  whom  is  "  the  well 
of  life."  In  his  speech  at  Athens,  Paul  shows  how 
ftiU  he,  too,  was  of  this  feeling ;  and  in  the  famous 
passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
liumans,  where  he  asserts  the  existence  of  the 
natural  moral  law,  the  source  he  assigns  to  this  law 
is  not  merely  God  in  conscience,  the  righteous  judge, 
but  God  in  the  world  and  the  workings  of  the 
world,  the  eternal  and  divine  power  from  which  all 
life  and  energy  proceed.  Tliis  element  in  which  we 
Hve  and  move  and  have  our  being,  which  stretches 
around  and  beyond  the  strictly  moral  element  in 
us,  around  and  beyond  the  finite  sphere  of  what  is 
originated,  measured,  and  controlled  by  our  own 
understanding  and  will,  —  this  infinite  element  is 
very  present  to  Paul's  thoughts,  and  makes  a  pro- 
found iiu])ression  on  them.  "No  man,"  as  the 
Hebrew  psalm  says,  "hath  quickened  his  own 
soul."  Through  every  great  spirit  runs  a  train  of 
feeling  of  this  sort;  and  the  power  and  depth 
which  there  undoubtedly  is  in  Calvinism,  comes 
from  Calvinism's  being  possessed  by  it.  Paul  is 
not,  like  Calvinism,  possessed  by  it;  but  it  is  al- 
ways before  his  mind  and  sti-ongly  agitates  his 
thoughts. 

The  voluntary,  rational,  and  human  world  of 
righteousness,  moral  choice,  effort,  filled  the  first 
place  in  his  spirit.  But  the  necessary,  mystical, 
and  divine  world  of  influence,  sympathy,  emotion, 
filled  the  second,  and  he  could  pass  naturally  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  What  he  calls  "  the  power 
that  worketh  in  us,"  and  that  produces  results  tran- 
scendincr  all  our  expectations  and  calculations,  he 
instinctively  sought  to  combine  with  our  personal 
agencies  of  reason  and  conscience. 

Of  such  a  power  and  its  operation  some  clear  no- 
tion may  be  got  by  everybody  who  has  ever  had 
any  overpowering  attachment,  or  has  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  expression,  in  love.  Every  one 
knows  how  being  in  love  changes  for  the  time  a 
man's  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  makes  animation 
and  buoyancy  where  before  there  was  flatness  and 
dulness.  One  may  even  say  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  being  in  love  is  so  popular  with  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  —  bccaust;  it  relieves  in  so  irresistible  and 
delightful  a  manner  the  tedium  or  depression  of 
commonplace  human  life.  And  not  only  does  it 
change  the  atmosphere  of  our  spirits,  making  air, 
light,  and  movement  where  before  was  stagnation 
and  gloom,  but  it  also  sensibly  and  powerfully  in- 
creases our  faculties  of  action.     It  is  matter  of  the 


commonest  remark  how  a  timid  man  who  is  in  love 
will  show  courage,  or  an  indolent  mau  will  show 
diligence.  Nay,  a  timid  man  who  would  be  only 
the  more  paralyzed  in  a  moment  of  d^oger  by  being 
told  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  as  a  man  to  show 
firmness,  and  that  he  must  be  ruined  and  disgraced 
forever  if  he  does  not,  will  show  firmness  quite 
easily  from  being  in  love. 

An  indolent  man  who  slirinks  back  from  vigor- 
ous effort  only  the  more  because  he  is  told  and 
knows  that  it  is  a  man's  business  to  show  energy, 
and  that  it  is  shameful  in  him  if  he  does  not,  will 
show  energy  quite  easily  from  being  in  love.  This, 
I  say,  we  learn  tirom  the  analogy  of  the  most  every- 
day experience,  —  that  a  powerful  attachment  will 
give  a  man  spirits  and  confidence  which  he  could 
by  no  mean  call  up  or  command  of  himself;  and 
that  in  this  mood  he  can  do  wonders  which  Avould 
not  be  possible  to  him  without  it. 

We  have  seen  how  Paul  felt  himself  to  be  for 
the  sake  of  righteousness  apprehended,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  by  Christ.  "  I  seek,"  he  says, 
"  to  apprehend  that  for  which  *  also  I  am  appre- 
hended by  Christ."  This  for  which  he  is  thus  ap- 
prehended is  —  still  to  use  his  own  words  —  the 
righteouxneKs  of  God;  not  an  incomplete  and 
maimed  righteousness,  not  a  partial  and  unsatisfy- 
ing establishment  of  the  law  of  the  spirit,  dominant 
to-day,  deposed  to-morrow,  effective  at  one  or  two 
points,  failing  in  a  hundred  ;  but  an  entire  conform- 
ity at  all  points  with  the  divine  moral  order,  the 
will  of  God,  and,  in  consequence,  a  sense  of  har- 
mony with  this  order,  of  acceptance  with  God. 
In  some  points  Paul  had  always  served  this  order 
with  a  clear  conscience.  He  did  not  steal,  he  did 
not  commit  adultery. 

But  he  was  at  the  same  time,  he  says  himself, 
"  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor  and  an  insulter," 
and  Christ  enabled  him  to  feel  this.  Here  was  his 
greatness,  and  the  worth  of  his  way  of  appropriating 
Christ.  We  have  seen  how  Calvinism,  too,  —  Cal- 
vinism which  has  built  itself  upon  Paul,  —  is  a  blas- 
phemer, when  it  speaks  of  good  works  done  by  those 
who  do  not  hold  the  Calvinist  doctrine.  Tliere 
would  need  no  great  sensitivenessof  conscience,  one 
would  think,  to  show  that  Calvinism  has  often  been, 
also,  a  persecutor  and  an  instilter.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  Paul's  hold  on  Christ  and  Calvinism's 
is  this  :  that  Paul  by  studying  Christ  got  to  know 
himself  and  to  transform  his  naiTOw  conception  of 
righteousness,  while  Calvinism  studies  both  Christ 
and  Paul  after  him  to  no  such  good  purpose. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  veriest  rudiments  of 
the  history  of  Paul's  gain  fi-om  Christ,  as  the  par- 
ticular impression  mentioned  is  but  the  veriest  fi'ag- 
ment  of  the  total  impression  produced  on  him.  Tlie 
sum  and  substance  of  that  total  impression  may  best 
be  conveyed  by  two  words,  —  trilhottt  sin.  AVe  must 
here  revert  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  im- 
portance, for  sound  criticism  of  a  man's  ideas,  of  the 
order  in  which  his  ideas  come.  For  us,  who  ap- 
proach Christianity  through  a  scholastic  theology, 
it  is  Christ's  divinity  which  establishes  his  being 
without  sin.  For  Paul,  who  approached  Christian- 
ity through  his  personal  experience,  it  was  Christ's 
being  without  sin  which  established  his  divinity. 

The  larue  and  complete  conception  of  righteous- 
nesii  to  which  he.  himself  had  slowly  and  late,  and 
only  by  Christ's  help,  awakened,  in  Christ  he  saw 
existing  absolutely  and  naturally.    The  devotion  to 
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but  Ihu  seiiw:  U  the  aaiue. 
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this  conception  which  made  it  meat  and  drink  to 
carry  it  into  elFect,  —  a  devotion  of  which  ho  himself 
was  stronjily  and  deeply  conscious,  —  he  saw  in 
Christ  still  stnmjjcr,  by  far,  and  deeper  than  inhim- 
Bolf.  Hut  for  attaining;  the  righteousness  of  God,  for 
reachinij  an  absolute  conformity  with  the  moral  or- 
der and  with  (iod's  will,  he  saw  no  such  impotence 
cxistin;!  in  Christ's  case  as  in  his  own.  For  Christ, 
the  uncertain  conflict  between  the  law  in  our  mem- 
bers and  the  law  of  the  spirit  did  not  appear  to  ex- 
ist. Those  eternal  vicissitudes  of  victory  and  de- 
feat, which  drove  Paul  to  despair,  in  Christ  were 
absent ;  smoothly  and  inevitably  he  followed  the 
real  and  eternal  order  in  preference  to  the  momen- 
tary and  apparent  order.  Obstacles  outside  him 
there  were  plenty,  but  obstacles  within  him  there 
were  none.  He  was  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  he 
was  dead  to  siu,  he  lived  to  God ;  and  in  this  life 
to  God  he  persevered  even  to  the  cruel  bodily  death 
of  the  cross.  As  manv  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  says  Paul,  are  the  sons  of  God.  If  this  is  so 
with  even  us,  who  live  to  God  so  feebly  and  who 
render  such  an  imperfect  obedience,  how  much 
more  is  he  who  lives  to  (Jod  entirely  and  who  ren- 
ders an  unalterable  obedience,  the  unique  and  only 
Son  of  God  ?  This  is  undoubtedly  the  main  line  of 
movement  which  Paul's  ideas  respecting  Christ  fol- 
low. He  had  been  trained,  however,  in  the  scho- 
lastic theology  of  Judaism,  Just  as  we  are  trained  in 
the  scholastic  theology  of  Christianity  ;  would  that 
wo  were  as  little  embarrassed  with  our  training  as 
he  was  I 

The  Jewish  theological  doctrine  respecting  the 
eternal  word  or  wisdom  of  God,  which  was  with 
God  from  the  bcojinnin^j  before  the  oldest  of  his 
works,  and  through  which  tlie  world  was  created,  — 
this  doctrine,  which  appears  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
and  again  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Paul  applied  to 
Christ,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  with  clear  signs  of  his  thus 
applying  it.  But  then  this  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical basis  to  the  historic  being  of  Christ  is  some- 
thing added  by  Paul  from  outside  to  his  own  essen- 
tial ideas  concerning  Christ,  something  which  fitted 
them  and  was  naturally  taken  on  to  them  ;  it  is  not 
an  original  part  of  his  system,  much  less  the  ground 
of  it.  It  fills  a  very  different  place  in  his  system 
from  the  place  which  it  fills  in  the  system  of  John, 
who  takes  his  starting-point  from  it.  Paul's  start- 
ing-point, it  cannot  be  too  often  reiieated,  is  the  idea 
of  righteousness ;  and  his  concern  with  Christ  is  as 
the  clew  to  righteousness,  not  as  the  clew  to  tran- 
scendental ontology.  Speculations  in  iiiis  region 
had  no  real  attraction  for  Paul,  notwithstanding  the 
traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  them  which  we  find 
in  his  writings,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  ac- 
tivity of  his  intellect ;  but  this  activity  threw  itself 
with  an  unerring  instinct  into  a  sphere  where,  with 
whateviT  travail  and  through  whatever  impedi- 
ments to  clear  expression,  directly  practical  relig- 
ious results  might  yet  be  won,  and  not  into  any 
sphere  of  abstract  speculation. 

Much  more  visible  and  important  than  his  iden- 
tification of  Christ  with  the  divine  hypostasis  known 
as  the  Logos,  is  Paul's  identification  of  him  witli  the 
Messiah.  Ever  present  is  his  recognition  of  him  as 
the  Messiah  to  whom  all  the  law  and  prophets  point- 
ed, of  whom  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  race  was  full, 
and  on  whom  the  Jewish  instructors  of  Paul's  youth 
had  dwelt  abundantly.  Tiic  Jewish  lanijuage  and 
ideas  res|)eeting  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  his  day,  his  presence,  his  appearing, 


his  glory,  Paul  applied  to  Christ,  and  constantly 
used.  Of  the  force  and  reality  which  these  ideas 
and  expressions  had  for  him,  tliere  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  as  to  his  use  of  them,  only  two  remarks  are 
needed.  One  is,  that  in  him  these  Jewish  ideas  — 
as  any  one  will  feel  who  calls  to  mind  a  genuine  dis- 
play of  them  like  that  in  the  A|X)calypse  —  are 
spiritualized  ;  and  as  he  advances  in  his  course  they 
are  spiritualized  increasingly.  The  other  itimark  is 
that  important  as  these  ideas  are  in  Paul,  of  them, 
too,  the  importance  is  only  secondary,  compared 
with  that  of  the  great  central  matter  of  liis  tlioughts : 
Ihe  righteousness  of  God,  the  non-fulfilment  of  U 
by  man,  the  fulfilment  of  it  by  Chr'ist. 

Once  more  we  are  led  to  a  result  favorable  to 
the  scientific  value  of  Paul's  teaching.  Tliat  Christ 
was  the  divine  Logos,  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity,  science  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm ;  that 
he  was  the  Jewish  Messiah,  who  will  some  day  ap- 
pear in  the  sky  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  actual  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  to 
establish  his  own  kingdom,  science  can  neither  deny 
nor  affirm.  The  very  terms  of  which  these  propo- 
sitions are  composed  are  such  as  science  is  unable 
to  handle.  But  that  the  Christ  of  the  Bible  follows 
the  universal  order  and  the  will  of  God,  without  be- 
ing let  and  hindered  as  we  ai'e  by  the  motions  of 
private  passion  and  by  self-will,  this  is  evident  to 
whoever  can  read  the  Bible  with  open  eyes. 

It  is  just  what  any  criticism  or  the  Gospel-his- 
tory, which  sees  that  history  as  it  really  is,  tells 
us ;  it  is  the  scientific  result  of  that  history.  And 
this  is  the  result  which  pre-eminently  occupies 
Paul.  Of  Christ's  life  and  death,  the  all-impor- 
tance for  us,  according  to  Paul,  is  that  by  means  of 
them,  "denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly " ; 
should  be  enabled  to  "  bear  fruit  to  God  "  in  "  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faith, 
mildness,  self-control."  ITieir  scope  was  "  to  re- 
deem us  from  all  iniquity,  and  make  us  purely 
zealous  for  good  works."  Paul  adds,  that  we  are 
to  live  thus  in  the  actual  world  which  now  is, 
"  with  the  expectation  of  the  appearing  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  Christ."  By  nature  and  habit, 
Paul  used  these  words  to  mean  a  Messianic  coming 
and  kingdom.  Later  Christianity  has  transierred 
them,  as  it  has  transferred  so  much  else  of  Paul  s, 
to  a  life  beyond  the  grave  ;  but  it  has  by  no  means 
spiritualized  them.  Paul,  as  his  spiritual  growtli 
advanced,  spiritualized  them  more  and  more;  he 
came  to  think,  in  using  them,  more  and  more  of  a 
gradual  inward  transformation  of  the  world  by  a 
conformity  like  Christ's  to  the  will  of  God,  than  of 
a  Messianic  advent.  Yet  oven  then  they  are  al- 
ways second  with  him,  and  not  first ;  the  essence  of 
saving  grace  is  always  to  make  us  righteous,  to 
bring  us  into  conformity  with  the  divine  law,  to  en- 
able us  to  "  bear  Iruit  to  God." 

"  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  ransom 
us  from  inquity."  First  of  all,  he  rendered  an  un- 
broken obe<lience  to  tlie  law  of  the  spirit;  he  served 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  he  came,  not  to  ao  his  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  God.  The  law  of  the  si)irit  makes 
men  one ;  it  is  only  by  tlie  law  in  our  members  that  we 
are  many.  Secondly,  therefore,  he  h:Ml  an  unfailing 
sense  ot  what  we  have  called,  using  an  expressive 
modern  term,  the  solidarity  of  men  ;  that  it  was  not 
God's  will  that  one  of  his  human  creatures  should 
perish.  Thirdly,  he  persevered  in  this  uninter- 
rupted obedience  to  the  law  of  the  spirit,  in  this 
unfailing  sense  of  human  solidarity,  even  to  the 
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(loath ;  thoiizli  everything  befell  him  which  might 
break  the  one  or  tire  out  the  other.  Lastly,  he 
had  in  himself,  in  all  he  said  and  did,  that  ineffable 
foree  of  attraction  which  doubled  the  virtue  of  ev- 
erything said  or  done  by  him.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  in  which  the  wondei^working  power  of  attach- 
ment might  eniplov  itself  and  work  its  wonders,  it 
was  here.  Paul  felt  the  power  penetrate  him ;  and 
he  felt,  also,  how  by  perfectly  identifying  himself 
through  it  with  Cltfist,  and  in  no  other  way,  could 
he  ever  get  the  confidence  and  the  force  to  do  as 
Christ  did.  Ho  thus  found  a  point  in  which  the 
mighty  world  outside  man,  and  the  weak  world 
inside  him,  seemed  to  combine  for  his  salvation. 
The  struggling  stream  of  duty,  which  had  not 
volume  enough  to  bear  him  to  his  goal,  was  sud- 
denly reinforced  by  the  immense  wave  of  sympathy 
and  emotion.  To  this  new  and  potent  influence 
Paul  gave  the  name  oi'  faith.  Tlie  word  points,  no 
doubt,  to  "coming  by  hearing,"  and  has  a  remi- 
niscence, for  Paul,  of  his  not  having  with  his  own 
eyes,  like  the  original  disciples,  seen  Christ,  and 
of  his  special  mission  being  to  Gentiles  who  had  not 
seen  Christ  either. 

But  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word  is  *•  power 
of  holding  on  to  the  unseen,"  "  fidelity."  Other 
attachments  demand  fidelity  in  absence  to  an  ob- 
ject which  at  some  time  or  other,  nevertheless,  has 
been  seen ;  this  attachment  demands  fidelity  to  an 
object  which  both  is  absent  and  has  never  been 
seen  by  us.  It  ia  therefore  rightly  called  not  con- 
stancv,  but  faith ;  a  power,  pre-eminently,  of  fast 
attacliment  to  the  unseen.  Identifying  ourselves 
with  Christ  through  this  attachment,  we  become  as 
he  was;  we  live  with  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
we  participate,  therefore,  in  his  freedom  from  the 
ruinous  law  in  our  members,  in  his  obedience  to 
tlie  saving  law  of  the  spirit,  in  his  conformity  to  the 
eternal  order,  in  the  joy  and  peace  of  his  life  to 
God.  "The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  says  Paul,  "  freed  me  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death."     This  is  what  is  done  for  us  hy  faith. 

In  this  word  faith  we  reach  a  word  round  which 
the  ceaseless  stream  of  religious  exhortation  and 
discussion  has  for  ages  circled.  Even  for  those 
who  misconceive  Paul's  line   of  ideas  most  com- 

{)letely,  faith  is  so  evidentlv  the  central  point  in 
lis  system  that  their  thouglits  cannot  but  centre 
upon  it.  Puritanism,  as  is  well  known,  has  talked 
of  little  else  but  faith.  And  the  word  is  of  such 
a  nature,  that  the  true  clew  once  lost  which  Paul 
has  given  us  to  its  meaning,  every  man  may  put 
into  it  almost  anything  he  likes,  all  the  fancies  of 
his  sujierstition  or  of  his  fanaticism. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  to  have  faith  in  Christ 
means  to  be  attached  to  Christ,  to  embrace  Christ, 
is  not  enough ;  tlie  question  is,  to  be  attached  to 
him  how,  to  embrace  him  howf  A  favorite  ex- 
pression of  popular  theology  conveys  perfectly  the 
popular  definition  of  faith :  to  rest  in  the  fnixhed 
niork  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  scientific  language  of 
Calvinism,  to  embnice  Christ,  to  have  saving  iaith, 
is  "  to  give  our  consent  heartily  to  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  so  to  receive  the  benefit  of  justification, 
whereby  God  pardons  all  our  sins  and  accepts  us 
as  right<H)us  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed 
to  UB."  This  is  mere  theurgy,  of  which,  so  far  as 
we  liave  yet  gone,  we  have  not  found  a  trace  in 
Paul.  Wesley,  with  his  genius  for  godliness,  strag- 
gled all  his  life  for  some  deeper  and  more  edifying 
account  of  that  faith,  which  he  ielt  working  won- 
ders in  his  own  loul,  tlian  that  it  was  a  hearty  con- 


sent to  the  covenant  of  grace  and  an  acceptance  of 
the  benefit  of  Christ's  imputed  righteousness.  Yet 
this  amiable  and  gracious  spirit,  but  intellectually 
slight  and  shallow  compared  to  Piul,  beat  his 
winiis  in  vain.  Paul,  nevertheless,  had  solved  the 
problem  for  him,  if  only  he  could  have  had  eyes  to 
see  Paul's  solution.  *'  He  that  believes  in  Christ," 
says  Wesley,  '•  discerns  spiritual  thinss  ;  he  is  en- 
abled to  taste,  see,  hear,  and  feel  God."  lliere  is 
nothing  practical  and  solid  here.  A  company  of 
Cornish  revivalists  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tasting, 
seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling  God,  twenty  times  over, 
to-night,  and  yet  may  bo  none  the  better  for  it  to- 
morrow morning.  When  Paul  said.  Have  faith  in 
Christ,  these  words  did  not  mean,  for  him,  "  (iive 
your  hearty  belief  and  consent  to  the  covenant  of 
grace,  accept  the  offered  benefit  of  justification 
through  Clirist's  imputed  righteousness."  They  did 
not  mean,  "  Try  and  discern  spiritual  things,  try 
and  taste,  see,  hear,  and  feel  God."  They  did  not 
mean,  "  Rest  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ  the 
Saviour."     No,  they  meant:  Die  with  him  ! 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  not  religious  edifica- 
tion, but  the  true  criticism  of  a  great  and  misun- 
derstood author.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  pres- 
ence of  this  Pauline  conception  of  faith  without 
remarking  on  the  incomparaule  power  of  edification 
which  it  contains.  It  is  indeed  a  crowning  evidence 
of  that  piercing  practical  religious  sense  which  we 
have  attributed  to  Paul.  It  is  at  once  mystical 
and  rational ;  and  it  enlists  in  its  sei-vice  the  best 
forces  of  both  Avorlds,  —  the  world  of  i-eason  and 
morals,  and  the  world  of  sympathy  and  emotion,  llie 
world  of  reason  and  duty  has  an  excellent  clew  to 
action,  but  wants  motive-power ;  the  world  of  sym- 
pathy and  influence  has  on  irresistible  force  of 
motive-power,  but  wants  a  clew  for  directing  its 
exertion.  Tlie  danger  of  the  one  world  is  weari- 
ness in  well-doing  {  the  danger  of  the  other  is  ster- 
ile raptures  and  immoral  fanaticism.  Paul  takes 
fiom  both  worlds  what  can  help  him,  and  leaves 
what  cannot.  The  elemental  power  of  sympathy 
and  emotion  in  us,  a  power  which  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  own  will  and  conscious  activity, 
which  we  cannot  measure  and  control,  and  which 
in  each  of  us  diflcrs  immensely  in  foree,  volume, 
and  mode  of  manifestation,  ho  calls  into  full  play, 
and  sets  it  to  work  Avith  all  its  strength  and  in  all 
iis  variety.  But  one  unalterable  object  is  assigned 
by  him  to  this  power  :  to  die  with  Christ  to  the  law 
of  the  flesh,  to  live  with  Christ  to  the  lato  of  the  mind. 

Paul's  repeated  and  minute  lists  of  practices  and 
feelings  to  be  followed  or  su; (pressed  now  take  a 
heightened  significance.  They  were  the  matter  by 
which  his  faith  tried  itself  and  knew  it«elf.  Those 
multitudinous  motions  of  apj)etite  and  self- will 
which  reason  and  conscience  disapproved,  reason 
and  conscience  could  yet  not  govern,  and  had  to 
yield  to  them.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what 
drove  Paul  almost  to  despair.  Well,  then,  how 
did  Paul's  faith  help  him  here  ?  It  enabled  him  to 
reinforce  dutv  by  affection.  In  the  central  need  of 
his  nature,  the  desire  to  govern  those  motions  of 
unrighteousness,  it  enabled  him  to  say  :  Die  to 
them  !  Chi-ist  did.  If  any  man  bt;  in  Christ,  said 
Paul,  —  that  is,  if  any  man  identifies  him.«i'lf  with 
Christ  by  attachment  so  that  he  enters  into  his 
feelings  and  lives  with  his  life,  —he  is  a  new  crea- 
ture ;  he  can  do,  and  does,  what  Christ  did.  First, 
he  suffers  with  him.  Christ,  throughout  his  life 
and  in  his  death,  presented  his  body  a  livinnj  sacri- 
fice  to    God ;    every   self-willed   impulse    blindly 
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tryiri'^  to  assert  itself  without  respect  of  the  uni- 
versal oriier,  he  died  to.  You,  pays  Paul  to  his 
disciple,  are  to  do  the  same.  Never  mind  how 
various  and  multitudinous  the  impulses  are, — 
impulses  to  intemperance,  concupiscence,  covotous- 
nesi*,  pride,  sloth,  envy,  mali.jnity,  anjrer,  clamor, 
bitterness,  harshne^s,  unmercifulness.  l)ie  to  them 
all,  and  to  each  as  it  comes  !  Christ  did.  If  you 
cannot,  your  attachment,  your  faith,  must  be  one 
that  poes  but  a  very  little  way. 

In  an  ordinary  human  attachment,  out  of  love  to 
a  woman,  out  of  love  to  a  friend,  out  of  love  to  a 
child,  you  can  suppress  quite  easily,  because  by 
sympathy  you  become  one  with  them  and  their 
feeUngs,  this  or  tliat  impulse  of  selfishness  which 
happens  to  condict  with  them,  and  which  hitherto 
you  have  obeyed.  Alt  impulses  of  seltishncss  conflict 
with  Christ's  leelings,  he  showed  it  by  dying  to 
them  all ;  :f  you  are  one  with  him  by  faith  and  sym- 
pathy, you  can  die  to  them  also.  Then,  secondly, 
if  you  thus  die  with  him,  you  become  transformed 
bv  the  renewinij  of  your  mind,  and  rise  with  him. 
I'he  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  which  is  in  Christ  be- 
comes the  law  of  your  life  also,  and  frees  you  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death.  You  rise  with  him  to  that 
harmonious  conformity  with  the  real  and  eternal 
order,  that  sense  of  pleasinj;  God  who  trieth  the 
hearts,  which  is  life  and  peace,  and  which  grows 
more  and  more  till  it  becomes  glory.  If  you  suffer 
with  him  therefore,  you  shall  also  be  glorified  with 
him. 

The  real  worth  of  this  mystical  conception  de- 
pends on  the  fitness  of  the  character  and  history  of 
Christ  for  inspiring  such  an  enthusiasm  of  attach- 
ment and  devotion  as  that  which  Paul's  notion  of 
faith  implies.  If  the  character  and  history  are 
eminently  such  as  to  inspire  it,  then  Paul  has  no 
doubt  found  a  mighty  aid  towards  the  attainment 
of  that  righteousni'ss  of  which  Christ's  life  afforded 
the  admirable  pattern.  A  great  solicitude  is  always 
shown  by  popular  Christianity  to  establish  a  radi- 
cal difference  between  Christ  and  a  teacher  like 
Socrates.  Ordinary  theologians  establish  this  dif- 
ference by  transcendental  distinctions  into  which 
science  cannot  follow  them. 

But  what  makes  for  science  the  radical  difference 
between  Jesus  and  Socrates  is,  that  such  a  concep- 
tion as  Paul's  woidd,  if  applied  to  Soci^ates,  be  out 
of  place  and  ineffective.  Socrates  inspired  bound- 
less friendship  and  esteem  ;  but  tlie  inspiration  of 
reason  and  conscience  is  the  one  inspiration  which 
comes  fix>m  him,  and  which  impels  us  to  live  right- 
eously as  he  did.  A  penetrating  enthusiasm  of 
love,  sympathy,  pity,  adoration,  reinforcing  the 
inspiration  of  reason  and  duty,  does  not  belong  to 
Socrates.     With  Jesus   it  is  different.     On   this 

foint  it  is  needless  to  argue ;  history  has  proved, 
n  the  midst  of  errors  the  most  prosaic,  the  most 
immoral,  tlio  most  unscriptural,  concerning  God, 
Christ,  and  righteousness,  the  immense  emotion  of 
love  and  sympathy  inspired  by  the  person  and 
character  of  Jesus,  has  had  to  work  almost  by  itself 
alone  for  righteousness ;  and  it  has  worked  won- 
ders. The  surpassing  religious  grandeur  of  Paul's 
conception  of  laith  is  tliat  it  seizes  a  real  salutary 
emotional  force  of  incalculable  magnitude,  and  re- 
inforces moral  effort  with  it. 

Paul's  mystical  conception  is  not  complete  with- 
out its  relation  of  us  to  (mr  fellow-men,  as  well  as 
it?  relation  of  us  to  Christ.  Whoever  identifies 
himself  with  Christ,  identifies  himself  with  Christ's 
idea  of  the  solidarity  of  men.     The  whole  race  is 


conceived  as  one  body,  having  to  die  and  rise  with 
Christ,  and  forming,  by  the  joint  action  of  its 
regenerate  members,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  truth  of  that  which  Bishop  Wilson  says: 
"  It  ih  not  so  much  our  neighbor's  interest  as  our 
own  that  we  love  him." 

Christ's  life,  with  which  wo  by  faith  identify  our- 
selves, is  not  comj)lete,  his  aspiration  after  the  eter- 
nal order  is  not  satisfied,  so  long  as  only  Christ 
himself  follows  tliis  order,  or  only  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual amongst  us  men  follows  it.  The  same  law 
of  emotion  and  sympathy,  therefore,  which  prevails 
in  our  inward  self-discipline,  is  to  prevail  in  our 
dealings  with  others.  The  motions  of  sin  in  our- 
selves we  succeed  in  mortifying,  not  by  saying  to 
ourselves  that  they  are  sinful,  but  by  sympathy 
with  Christ  in  his  mortification  of  them.  In  like 
manner,  our  duties  towards  our  neighbor  we  per- 
form, not  in  deference  to  external  commands  and 
prohibitions,  but  through  identifying  ourselves  with 
him,  by  sympathy  with  Christ  who  identified  him- 
self with  him.  Therefore,  we  owe  no  man  anything 
but  to  love  one  another;  and  he  who  loves  his 
neighbor  fulfils  the  law  towards  him,  because  he 
seeks  to  do  him  good  and  forbears  to  do  him  harm 
juBt  as  if  he  was  liimself.  Mr.  Lecky  cannot  see 
tliat  tlie  command  to  speak  the  truth  to  one's  neigh- 
l)or  is  a  command  which  has  a  natural  sanction ; 
But  according  to  these  Pauline  ideas  it  has  a  clear 
natural  sanction ;  for  if  my  neighbor  is  merely  an 
extension  of  myt-elf,  deceiving  my  neighbor  is  the 
same  as  deceiving  myself;  and  than  self-decv'it  there 
is  nothing  by  nature  more  baneful.  And  on  this 
ground  Paul  puts  the  injunction ;  he  says,  "  Speak 
every  man  truth  to  his  neighbor,  for  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another." 

This  direction  to  identify  ourselves  in  Christ 
with  our  neighbors  is  hard  and  startling,  no 
doubt,  like  the  direction  to  identify  ourselves 
with  Christ  and  die  with  liim.  But  it  is  also,  like 
that  direction,  inspiring ;  and  not,  like  a  set  of 
mere  mechanical  commands  and  prohibitions,  life- 
less and  unaiding.  It  shows  a  profound  practical 
religious  sense,  and  rests  upon  facts  of  human 
nature  which  experience  can  follow  and  appreciate. 

The  three  essential  terms  of  Pauline  theology 
are  not,  therefore,  as  popular  theology  makes  Ihem : 
culling,  justification,  sunctijication  ;  they  are  rather 
these:  dying  with  Christ,  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
growing  into  Christ.*  The  order  in  which  those 
terms  are  placed  indicates  what  we  have  already 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  true  Pauline  sense  of 
the  expression,  resuirtction  from  the  dead.  In 
Paid's  ideas  the  expression  has  no  essential  con- 
nection with  physical  death.  It  is  true,  ]M)pular 
theology  connects  it  with  this  almost  exclusively, 
and  regards  any  other  use  of  It  as  purely  figurative 
and  secondary.  For  popular  theology,  Christ's 
resurrection  is  his  bodily  resurrection  on  earth 
after  his  physical  death  on  the  cross ;  tlie  believer's 
resurrection  is  his  bodily  resurrection  in  a  future 
wrffld,  the  golden  city  of  our  hymns  and  of  the 
Apocalypse.  For  this  theology,  the  force  of  Christ's 
resuiTcction  is  that  it  is  a  miracle  which  guarantees 
the  promised  future  miracleof  our  own  resurrection. 

It  is  a  common  remark  with  Biblical  critics,  even 
with  able  and  candid  Biblical  critics,  that  Christ's 
rciurn^ction,  in  this  sense  of  a  physical  miracle,  is 
the  central  object  of  Paul's  thoughts  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  hia  theology.    Nay,  the  preoccupation 

*  airo^avftv  0vf  XpiOTy,  Col.  II.  20  ;  i(ivi.mi9t%  iic  rtxpitf, 
Phil.  m.  11  ;  av^qvit  tU  X(>i<rT6f,  Kph.  ir.  15. 
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with  (his  idea  has  altered  the  very  text  of  our  doc- 
unu'nt.H ;  so  that  whereas  Paul  wrote,  "  Christ  died 
and  lived,"  wo  read,  "  Christ  died  and  rose  again 
and  revived."  But  whoever  has  carefully  followed 
Paul's  line  of  thou'j;ht  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
ti*ace  it  will  see  that  in  his  mature  theolo<ry,  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  exhibits  it,  it  cannot  be  tliis 
physical  and  miraculous  aspect  of  the  resurrection 
which  holds  the  first  place  in  his  mind ;  for  under 
this  aspect  the  resurrection  does  not  fit  in  with  the 
ideas  which  he  is  developing. 

Not  for  a  moment  do  we  deny  that  in  Paul's 
earlier  theolojry,  and  notably  in  tlie  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  and  Corinthians,  the  physical  and 
miraculous  aspect  of  the  resurrection,  both  Christ's 
and  the  believer's  is  primary  and  predominant. 
Not  for  a  moment  do  we  deny  that  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  atler  the  Papistic  to  the  Romans,  after  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  if  he  had  been  asked 
whether  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in 
its  physical  and  miraculous  sense,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  spiritual  and  mystical  sense,  he  would  have  re- 

Elied  with  entire  conviction  that  he   did.     Very 
kely  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  him  to  im- 
agine his  theology  without  it.     But, 

•'  Below  tlie  surface-stream,  shallow  and  liRht,  ' 

Of  what  we  xay  we  feel  —  below  the  stream, 
As  light,  of  wliHt  we  think  we  feel  —  there  flows 
With  noiseless  current  sironp,  ohsciire.  and  deep, 
The  central  stream  of  what  we  feel  indeed  "  ; 

and  by  this  alone  are  we  truly  characterized. 
Paul's  originality  lies  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
significance  of  all  the  processes,  however  mystical, 
of  the  religious  life,  palpable  even  to  the  intellect, 
with  a  view  of  strengthening,  in  this  way,  their 
h'>ld  upon  us  and  their  command  of  all  our  nature. 
Sooner  or  later  he  was  sure  to  be  drawn  to  treat 
the  process  of  resurrection  with  this  endeavor.  He 
did  so  treat  it ;  and  what  is  original  and  essential 
in  him  is  his  doing  so. 

Paul's  conception  of  life  and  death  inevitably 
came  to  govern  his  conception  of  resurrection. 
What,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  is  for  Paul  life, 
and  what  is  death  ?  Not  the  ordinary  physical 
life  and  death ;  —  death,  for  him,  is  living  after 
the  flesh,  obedience  to  sin ;  life  is  mortifying  by 
the  spirit  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  obedience  to  right- 
eousness. Resurrection,  in  its  essential  sense,  is 
therefore  for  Paul,  the  rising,  within  the  sphere  of 
our  visible  earthly  existence,  from  death  in  this 
sense  to  life  in  this  sense.  It  is  indubitable  that, 
60  far  as  the  human  believer's  resurrection  is 
concerned,  this  is  so ;  else  how  could  Paul  say  to 
the  Colossians  (to  take  only  one  out  of  a  hun- 
dred clear  texts  showing  the  same  thing),  "//"  ye 
then  have  risen  with  Christ,  seek  the  things  that  arc 
above."  But  when  Paul  repeats  again  and  a<^ain, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  the  matter  of 
our  faith  is  "  that  Cod  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead," 
tlie  essential  meaning  of  this  resurrection,  also,  is 
just  the  same. 

Real  life  f  >r  Paul,  begins  with  the  mystical  dgath 
which  frees  us  from  the  dominion  of  tlie  external 
shalls  and  shall  nots  of  the  law.*  From  the  mo- 
ment, therefore,  Christ  was  content  to  do  God's 
will  he  died.  Paul's  point  is,  that  Christ  in  his 
earthly  existence  obeyed  the  law  of  the  spiiit  and 
bore  Iruit  to  God,  and  that  the  believer  should,  in 
his  earthly  existence,  do  the  same.  That  Cluist 
"  died  to  sin,"  that  he  "  pleased  not  himself,"  and 
that,  consequently,  through  all  his  life  here,  he  was 

•  SeeBoro.  vll.  1-6. 


risen  and  living  to  God,  is  what  occupies  Paul. 
Christ's  physical  resurrection  after  he  was  crucified 
is  neither  in  point  of  time  nor  in  point  of  character 
the  resurrection  on  which  Paul,  following  his  essen- 
tial line  of  thought,  wanted  to  fix  the  believer's 
mind.  The  resurrection  Paul  was  striving  after 
for  himself  and  others  was  a  resurrection  now  and  a 
resurrection  to  riffhteousncss.  But  Christ's  obeying 
God  and  not  pleasing  himself  culminated  in  his 
death  on  the  cross ;  and  the  self-sacrificing  obedi- 
ence of  his  whole  life,  which  was  summed  up  in 
this  great,  final  act,  is,  therefore,  constantly  regard- 
ed by  Paul  under  the  figure  of  this  final  jvct,  as  is 
also  the  believer's  conformity  to  Christ's  obedience. 
The  believer  is  crucified  with  Christ  when  he  mor- 
tifies by  the  spirit  the  deeds  of  imri'jhteousness; 
Christ  was  crucified  when  he  pleased  not  himself, 
and  came  to  do  not  his  own  will  but  God's. 

It  is  the  same  with  life  as  with  death;  it  turns 
on  no  physical  event,  but  on  that  central  concern 
of  Paul's  thoughts,  —  righteousness.  If  we  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ  we  live,  as  he  did,  by  the  spirit, 
"  serve  the  Spirit  of  God,"  *  and  follow  the  eternal 
order;  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the 
same,  —  the  one  eternal  moral  order.  If  we  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  — 
and  share  with  Christ  tlie  heritage  of  the  sons  of 
God,  —  eternal  life,  peace,  felicity,  glory.  The 
spirit,  therefore,  is  life  because  of  rif/hteoumexs. 
And  when,  through  identifj'ing  ourselves  with 
Christ,  we  reach  Christ's  righteousness,  then  eter- 
nal life  begins  for  us,  —  a  continuous  and  ascend- 
ing life,  for  the  eternal  order  never  dies,  and  the 
more  we  transform  ourselves  into  servants  of  right- 
eousness and  organs  of  the  eternal  order,  the  more 
we  are  and  desire  to  be  this  eternal  order  and  noth- 
ing else.  Even  in  this  life  we  are  "  seated  in 
heavenly  places,"  as  Christ  is,  so  entirely,  for 
Paul,  is  righteousness  the  true  life  and  the  true 
heaven.  But  the  transformation  cannot  be  com- 
pleted here;  the  physical  death  is  regarded  by 
Paul  as  a  stage  at  which  it  ceases  to  be  impeded. 
However,  at  this  stage  we  quit,  as  he  himself  says, 
the  ground  of  experience  and  enter  upon  the 
ground  of  hope.  But,  by  a  sublime  analogy,  he 
fetches  from  the  travail  of  the  whole  universe  proof 
of  the  necessity  and  beneficence  of  the  law  of  trans- 
formation. Cnrist  entered  into  his  glory  when  he 
had  made  his  physical  death  itself  a  crowning  wit- 
ness to  his  obedience  to  righteousness ;  we,  in  like 
manner,  within  the  limits  of  this  earthly  life  and 
before  we  have  yet  persevered  to  the  end,  must 
not  look  for  full  adoption,  for  the  glorious  revela- 
tion in  us  of  the  sons  of  God. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  English  journals  are  crowded  with  records 
of  crimes,  chiefly  wife-miurders. 

Mu.  G.  II.  Lewes  has  just  lost  his  second  son, 
aged  twenty-five,  after  a  painful,  lingering  illness. 

In  despatching  the  remains  of  Mr.  Peabody  to 
this  country  in  an  English  man-of-war.  Queen  Vic- 
toria pays  a  truly  royal  tribute  to  the  dead. 

The  Lady's  Own  Paper,  in  announcinji  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Bigelow  from  the  editorship  of  the 
N.  E.  Times,  is  very  careful  not  to  say  anytliing 
:!bout  "  Tlie  Biglow  Papers." 


•  Acconllng  to  the  true  reading  In  Phil.  III.  3. 
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A  "  HiSTOUY  OF  Oi>EUA8,"  by  M.  Folix  Cle- 
ment, cuinpri.xin.;  the  analysis  nnd  nomenclature  of 
French  ami  I'oreijjn  works,  from  the  ori^jin  of  oimra 
to  uur  (lay,  is  commenced  in  the  columns  of  Le 
Menestrcl. 

Wk  publish  in  this  numlior  the  first  instalment 
of  "  The  Death  Penalty  "  {La  Peine  dc  Mart),  by 
Jules  Simon,  translated  expressly  for  Eveuy 
Saturday.  M.  Simon's  narrative  is  a  model  of 
pathetic  art,  and  is  just  now  the  literary  sensation 
in  Paris. 

An  enterprising  British  house-af^ont  is  vigorously 
advertising:  a  villa  whitrh  adjoins  Mr.  Tennyson's 
house,  and  is  recommending:  it  lor  the  view  it  com- 
mands of  the  jTrounds  of  the  Poet.  The  view  of  the 
Poet  is  not  included  in  the  lease,  but  is  sold  by  im- 
plication. 

Fkjaro  publishes  a  few  fij»ures  showing  the  cir- 
culation of  some  of  the  most  popular  journals  in 
France.  The  issue  for  last  month  was :  Figaro, 
1,704,000  copies;  Peup'.e,  1,430,000;  National, 
1,200,000;  Siiicle,  1,050,000;  Jlappel,  930,000; 
Liberie,  450,000.  The  Peuple  and  National  are  sou 
papers,  the  former  the  organ  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  latter  of  the  moderate  party. 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  Lord  Derby  assert 
that  he  was  the  atithor  of  a  little  book  for  children 
in  explanation  of  the  Scripture  parables.  "  This," 
says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "is  a  mistake.  The 
author  of  the  work  in  question  was  either  his  fa- 
ther or  his  ojandfather.  We  believe  the  claim  is 
due  to  Edward,  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died 
in  1834,  and  was  grandfather  of  the  lately  deceased 
statesman." 

Le  Figaro  says  of  Sainte  Beuvc  that  few  peo- 
ple ever  wore  mourning  so  oft;en  as  he  did.  lie 
made  an  ideal  of  the  character  and  future  of  his  fa- 
mous contemporaries,  which  was  seldom  realized. 
When  -he  perceived  that  he  must  renounce  his 
chimera  he  put  crape  on  his  hat,  and  simply  said, 
"  Such  an  one  is  dead,  and  I  am  wearing  mourning 
fur  him."  Thus  he  mourned  for  Lamartine,  La- 
mennais,  Victor  Hugo,  Buloz,  Chateaubriand,  and 
Bdranger. 

The  following  strange  occiu*i-ence  is  vouched  for 
by  a  South  London  magazine.  It  would  appear 
that  "  at  a  concert  given  a  short  time  since  in  W  al- 
worth  a  gentleman  startled  the  audience  by  recit- 
ing Paul's  defence  in  Greek.  In  order  to  keep  up 
the  idea  of  the  apostle  as  a  prisoner,  the  reciter  was 
led  on  to  the  platform  by  a  \on<z  heavy  chain,  which 
was  bound  round  his  waist  He  did  not  however, 
consider  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  his  white 
kid  gloves.  Tlie  Greek,  the  chain,  and  the  gloves, 
together  had  a  curious  eflect. 

The  great  improvements  that  have  been  lately 
introduced  in  all  s|x'cies  of  fireanns  are  eclipsed  by 
the  discovery  made  by  a  Captain  Piazza,  who  be- 
longs to  the  Italian  army,  but  who  is  ready  to  sell 
his  invention  to  the  first  bidder.  His  object  is  the 
benevolent  one  of  freeing  the  world  of  war.  In  a 
pamphlet  now  circulating  anjong  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  Paris,  entitled,  *'  L' Abolition  des  Armces 
Pennanentes,"  he  endeavors  to  explain  that  bv 
means  of  a  small  machine,  which  he  is  ready  to  sell 
for  a  few  Inmdn'd  francs,  he  can  insure  such  precis- 
ion of  fire  for  large  guns  and  small  arms  that  the 
most  ijrnorant  man  will  be  able  to  calculate  without 


difficulty  tlie  distance  of  the  object  he  is  aiming  at, 
and  the  heiu'ht  of  the  trajectory,  and  also  be  certain 
that  he  will  hit  his  mark.  Tme  merit  is  so  ollen 
unrecognized  that  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
Captain  Piazza  has  as  yet  met  with  no  piutjhaser 
of  his  machine,  and  is  still  open  to  a  bid. 

The  number  of  women  studying  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Zurich  increases  steadily  in  geoujctric 
progression.  Four  years  ago  there  was  but  one,  the 
next  year  there  were  two,  the  next  year  lour,  last 
year  there  were  eight,  and  there  are  now  sixteen. 
We  are  assured  (it  is  true  by  a  partisan  of  the 
movement)  that  none  of  the  inconveniences  which 
it  was  feared  might  arise  from  women  being  allowed 
to  share  the  school  with  men  have  at  present  been 
experienced,  the  classes  are  as  large  as  ever,  and 
the  dean  reports  that  the  innovation  has  undoubt- 
edly improved  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  forwards  a  pic- 
turesque account  of  a  sudden  rise  of  the  Nile  which 
took  place  last  month.  He  was  sleeping  in  a 
house,  in  a  village  four  miles  south  of  the  Pyramids, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  Bedouin,  who  warned 
him  that  the  river  was  risinj,  and  he  Hed  first  to  the 
roof  and  afterwards  to  a  risincc  ground,  where  tlie 
whole  village  had  collected.  The  river  rose  stead- 
ily, "  monopolizing  even  the  noise,"  and  as  it  rose, 
"  house  after  house  surged  and  came  down  with  a 
dull  souse  into  the  water,"  amidst  the  wailings  of 
the  Arabs.  With  the  last  house,  however,  the 
wailings  ceased,  the  men  stood  resigned,  the  wo- 
men seemed  to  find  the  incident  a  relief  from  mo- 
notony, and  the  old  Sheikh  of  the  village  went 
about  gravely  encouraging  each  in  turn.  The 
writer  had  constructed  a  raft,  but  the  Sheikh 
thought  Allah  was  merciful,  the  rafl  too  frail,  and 
the  current  too  strong,  and  declined  the  responsi- 
bility. Aid,  however,  was  procured  at  last,  and 
the  good-humored,  patient  people  were  rescued. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  publishes  a  ghastly  com- 

flaint  from  one  of  its  innumerable  correspondents, 
t  is  evidently  Mr.  Bub  Sawyer  who  writes :  — 

"  The  scarcity  of  bodies  supplied  for  dissection  in 
our  metropolitan  medical  schools  is  becoming  more 
and  more  marked  each  year.  Formerly,  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  which  is  the  commencement 
of  the  medical  session,  bodies  were  in  readiness  on 
which  the  students  might  study  anatomy  prjvctically ; 
whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week  only 
eioiht  subjects  in  all  had  been  distributed  among  the 
eleven  metropolitan  medical  schools.  If  this  want 
continue  much  longer,  men  will  have  to  go  to  the 
continental  schools,  or  the  study  of  anatomy  will 
be  very  imperfectly  pursued,  whereby  the  advance- 
ment of  surgery  will  receive  a  mortal  wound,  —  the 
public  being  the  sufferers.  Either  the  stringent 
'Anatomy  Act'  must  be  revised,  or  existing  im- 
[jediments  to  a  proi>er  supply  of  subjects  under  its 
workinsr  must  be  removed.  In  Paris  bodies  can  be 
obtained  for  dissection  or  for  the  practice  of  opera- 
tions for  five  francs  each,  whilst  in  London  they 
cost  upwaids  of  £8  each.  ITie  experiment  of 
bringing  up  unclaimed  bodies  from  the  country 
workhouses  has  been  attempted,  but  the  expense  at- 
tending their  carriage  to  London  has  rendered  it  im- 
practicable. Not  many  years  ago  a  system  of  secret 
exportation  was  for  some  time  successfully  carried 
on  from  Liverjjool  to  the  Scottish  medical  schools, 
as  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  them 
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there  otliorwise.  Tlie  conviction  and  punishment 
of  the  otrenders  under  the  prosecution  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Croinpton  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the 
procoeding,  but  gave  rise  to  an  increased  amount 
of '  body-snatching.' " 

A  WRITER  in  the  Tlieatrical  and  Musical  Re- 
view tells  the  following  rather  tough  story  of  Mali- 
bran  :  "  The  iainous  Malibran  almost  always  fainted 
at  the  conclusion  of  Otello.  The  reason  oV  this  was 
as  follows  :  When  quite  a  child  she  accompanied 
her  father  the  famous  Garcia,  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  engaged  as  tenor  at  the  opera.  One  Mon- 
day he  returned  to  his  daughter,  who  was  also  his 
pupil,  and  informed  her  that  the  prima  donna  was 
seriously  ill,  and  that  she  must  be  ready  to  play 
Desdemona  on  Wednesday.  She  knew  the  music 
perfectly,  but  as  she  had  never  sung  on  a  public 
sta^e  she  naturally  wished  to  get  off  this  sudden 
and  unexpected  debut;  but  Garcia  would  not  hear  of 
it.  With  a  brutality  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
unusual  with  him,  he  told  her  that  she  must  sing 
the  part,  and  that  if  she  did  not  come  up  to  his  ex- 
pectations he  would  kill  her  on  the  spot,  for  which 
purpose  he  should  on  that  night  take  a  real  dagger 
instead  of  a  stage  one.  The  night  arrived,  and 
Malibran  achieved  quite  a  success.  All  went  well 
until  the  last  act.  Then  as  Othello  was  stealing  up 
to  the  recumbent  Desdemona  a  shrill  scream  ran 
through  the  house,  and  Malibran,  jumping  up  from 
the  couch,  rushed  off  the  stage.  ITie  curtain  was 
let  down,  and  the  opera  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  Malibran  was  missing. 
Search  was  instituted  for  her  by  the  police,  but 
for  two  days  she  could  not  be  found.  Then  she  was 
discovered  hiding  behind  some  timber  in  a  timber- 
yard  half  dead  with  fright  and  starvation.  The 
effect  of  this,  her  first  appearance  in  the  part,  was 
so  indelibly  imprinted  on  her  recollection  that  when- 
ever she  sang  it  the  circumstances  came  back  to  her 
and  often  resulted  in  a  fainting  fit  at  the  close  of 
the  opera.  As  an  intimate  friend  of  Malibran's, 
who  heard  the  story  from  her  own  lips,  I  can  vouch 
for  its  authenticity." 

A  Florence  newspaper,  L'ltalie,  extracts  from 
the  "Annales  de  la  Mddecine  et  de  la  Chirurgie 
Etrangdre"  the  following  extraordinary  history, 
which  is  quite  as  ingenious  as  About's  "  Nose  of  a 
Notary,"  or  his  "  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear."  In 
relating  the  circumstances  the  Italian  paper  does 
not  give  implicit  credence  to  the  statement. 

"  On  the  18th  of  April,  1868,  in  the  prison  of 
Villarica  (province  of^  Minas-Geraes),  in  Brazil, 
two  men  named  Aveiro  and  Carines  were  executed 
at  the  same  time.  In  Brazil  executions  take  place 
with  closed  doors,  in  the  interior  of  the  prison. 
Dr.  Lorenzo  y  Carmo,  of  .Rio  Janeiro,  well  known 
by  savans  for  his  remarkable  works  on  electricity 
applied  to  physiology,  his  surgical  skill,  and  his 
success  in  autoplastic  operations,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  profit  by  this  event  in  order  to  experiment 
on  the  power  of  electricity,  and  illustrate  its  analogy 
with  srjme  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  The  numerous 
cxptirirnents  hitherto  attempted  have  been  made  on 
the  head  and  trunk  separately.  Dr.  Lorenzo  y 
Carmo's  design  was,  if  possible,  to  unite  the  head 
to  the  neck  after  decapitation.  The  heads  of  the 
two  criminals  fell  within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other  into  the  same  basket;  first  that  of  Carines, 
then  that  of  Aveiro.  Immediately  afbc^r  this  second 
execution  a  compression  was  effected  by  a  pupil  of 


Dr.  Lorenzo  on  the  carotid  arteries  of  one  of  the 
heads  so  as  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  Tlie  Ixnly 
was  then  placed  on  a  bed  already  prepared,  and 
Dr.  Lorenzo  stuck  the  head  as  exactly  as  possible  on 
the  section  and  kept  it  in  that  position.  The  cells 
of  a  powerful  electric  pile  were  applied  to  the  base 
of  the  neck  and  on  the  breast.  Under  this  influ- 
ence, as  in  former  experiments,  the  tespiratory 
movements  were  at  once  perceptible.  As  the  blood, 
which  penetrated  in  abundance  through  the  surface 
of  the  scar,  threatened  to  stop  the  passage  of  air, 
Dr.  Lorenzo  had  recourse  to  tracheotomy.  Respira- 
tion then  ensued  re^larly.  The  head  was  fastened 
to  the  body  by  stitches  and  by  a  special  apparatus. 
Tlie  physiologist  wished  to  ascertain  for  how  long 
a  time  this  appearance  of  life  could  thus  be  artificially 
maintained.  Ilis  astonishment  was  great  when  he 
saw  that  at  the  end  of  two  hours  not  only  did  respi- 
ration still  continue  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  current,  but  that  circulation  had  even  re- 
sumed a  certain  regularity.  The  pulse  beat  feebly, 
but  sensibly.  The  experiment  was  continued  with- 
out intermission. 

"  At  the  end  of  sixty-two  hours  it  was  evident,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  that  a  process  of  cic- 
atrization had  commenced  on  the  lips  of  the  sec- 
tion. A  little  later  signs  of  life  manifested  them- 
selves spontaneously  in  the  head  and  limbs  till  then 
deprived  of  motion.  At  this  moment  the  director 
of  the  prison  arriving  for  the  first  time  in  the  expe- 
riment room  observed  that  by  a  singular  mistake, 
due  to  the  haste  of  the  operation,  the  head  of  Ca- 
rines had  been  taken  for  that  of  Aveiro,  and  had 
been  applied  to  the  body  of  the  latter.  Tlie  expe- 
riment was  continued  notwithstanding.  lliree 
days  later  the  respiratory  movements  reproduced 
themselves  and  electricity  was  suppressed.  Dr. 
Lorenzo  y  Carmo,  and  his  assistants  were  stupefied, 
frightened  at  a  result  so  unexpected,  and  at  the 
power  of  an  agent  which,  in  their  hands,  had  re- 
stored life  to  a  body  whose  right  to  exist  the  law 
had  forfeited. 

"  The  learned  surgeon,  who  had  only  had  in  view 
a  simple  physiological  experiment,  employed  all 
his  skill  to  continue  this  work,  which  science,  aided 
against  all  expectation  by  nature,  had  so  singular- 
ly commenced.  He  assisted  the  process  of  cicatri- 
zation, which  progressed  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  By  means  of  an  oesophagian  probe  liquid 
nourishment  was  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
At  the  end  of  about  three  months  the  cicatrization 
was  complete,  and  motion,  though  still  difficult,  be- 
came more  and  more  extended.  At  length,  at  (he 
end  of  seven  months  and  a  half,  Aveiro-Carines 
was  able  to  rise  and  walk,  feeling  only  a  slight  stiff- 
ness in  the  neck  and  a  feebleness  in  the  limbs. 

"  So  ends  this  remarkable  story.  Who  can  tell 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  carried  so  far  ? 
In  families  natural  defects  may  be  remedied  by  read- 
justing heads  and  bodies  not  originally  proportioned 
for  each  other,  and  human  beings  dissatisfied  with 
their  sex  may,  under  the  benevolent  system  of  Dr. 
Lorenzo  y  Carmo  repair  the  error  of  their  origin. 
It  will  be  a  question  for  lawyers  to  determine  to 
what  nationality  these  future  beings  are  to  belong 
if  head  and  body  have  previously  owed  a  separate 
allegiance.  But  if  the  system  holds  good  in  violent 
deaths,  surely  it  may  be  applied  to  deaths  ensuing, 
as  the  coroners'  juries  have  it,  from  natural  causes. 
In  this  case  we  might  preserve  our  statesmen  and 
celebrities  forever.  Opponents  of  the  system 
would,  however,  be  found  in  heirs-apparent." 
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THE    DEATH     PENALTY. 

A    NARRATIVE. 

.  By  JULES   SIMON. 

[  TramUUed/rom  the  French  by  Me.  W.  II.  IIuxtixgtox  for  Etert  Saturday.] 


PART  SECOND. 

I. 
Every  one  knows  that  after  the  revolution  of 
1830,  there  was  a  sort  of  revival  of  chouannor}-  in 
Brittany.  I  was  then  quite  young,  and  could  have 
only  instincts  and  feelings  in  regard  to  political 
matters.  For  the  rest,  my  father  was  republican, 
and  I  was  so  from  obedience,  awaiting  my  becom- 
ing so  from  study  and  reflection.  My  opinions  ren- 
dered it  easy  for  me  to  be  impartial.  They  made 
me  no  enemies ;  my  republicanism  was  tolerated  as 
reverj'  is  tolerated  in  a  poet.  My  family  had  sent 
me  to  the  college  at  Vannes,  where  I  learned  a 
little  Latin  and  a  little  French  under  the  direction 
of  the  Abb^  Ropert,  an  excellent  man,  who  did  not 
know  much  of  either.  Tliere  were  a  hundred  of  us 
scholars  in  the  second  class,  of  whom  I  was  the 
youngest,  for  in  that  country,  which  has  perhaps 
advanced  since,  but  was  then  behindhand  with  the 
world,  the  population  of  the  colleges  was  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  overgrown  boys,  removed  from 
the  plough  by  the  vanity  of  their  parents  or  the  Uber- 
ality  of  their  cures  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
priesthood.  I  still  remember  my  fellow-disciples, 
m  short  jacket  and  wooden  shoes,  with  their  long 
hair  and  their  twenty-five  years,  but  who,  because 
thev  were  collegians  and  because  every  condition 
of  life  has  its  privileges,  were  as  thoroughly  boys 
as  myself.  They  were  not  so,  however,  in  their 
political  sentiments,  and  there  was,  perhaps,  not  one 
of  them  who  was  not  chouan  to  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers. Our  college  had  deserted  in  a  body  under 
the  first  revolution,  to  go  and  fight  in  the  Landes 
under  Cadoudal.  Our  superiors  were  not  a  little 
proud  of  this  grand  feat  of  anus  of  our  predecessors, 
and  took  care  to  remind  us  of  it  fix)m  timq  to  time, 
with  a  sell'-complacency  tliat  was  quite  infectious. 
It  is  not  astoni.xiiing,  therefore,  that  several  of  our 
fellows  joined  Guillemot's  band  during  the  vacation 
of  1831.  At  our  return  next  tenu  we  younger  ones 
had  our  ears  filled  with  the  marveUous  recitals 
of  their  campaign.  I  venture  to  think  that  they 
were  slightly  eml^ellished.  There  was  one  who 
had  set  fire  to  a  bam ;  others  had  kept  the  field 
for  days  together  against  a  company  of  movable 


gendarmery ;  others  had  plundered  a  diligence  that 
was  taking  the  money  from  the  sub-collector  at 
Ploermel  to  Vannes.  Guyomar,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  class  of  rhetoric,  affirmed 
that  he  had  held  the  conductor  under  his  knee  for 
more  than  half  an  hour ;  and  although  he  had  not 
his  equal  for  turning  a  Latin  verse,  he  was  prouder 
of  this  nocturnal  expedition  than  of  his  best  distichs. 
I  have  always  had  a  suspicion-  that  he  borrowed  the 
most  of  his  stirring  reports  from  Jean  Shogar,  a 
novel  that  was  an  immense  favorite  with  us,  for 
he  was  by  nature  wholly  averse  to  anything  like 
disorder  and  violence.  Then  there  was  Ravnal, 
who  boasted  of  having  torn  down  the  tri-colored 
flag  that  hung  over  the  door  of  the  town-hall, 
Avith  his  own  hand,  in  open  day.  Three  officers 
of  the  customs  wanted  to  prevent  him,  but  he  had 
shouted  Vive  le  Roi  !  so  vigorouslv,  and  all  the 
fellows  of  Sarzeau  and  of  Port  Navalo  had  gathered 
about  him  so  promptly,  that  the  officers  concluded 
resistance  was  quite  impossible,  and  quietly  sheathed 
their  swords  again. 

The  oldest  of  our  comrades  was  a  peasant  from 
Saint  Allouestre,  who  was  to  take  orders  in  a  few 
months.  He  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  the 
oldest  of  the  family,  was  a  farmer,  and  the  other,  who 
was  entering  the  third  class,  had  just  been  drawn 
in  the  conscription  of  that  year.  The  name  of  the 
brothers  was  Nayl,  and  although  they  were  peas- 
ants they  made  a  good  figure  among  us,  seeing  that 
their  father  was  something  of  a  farmer  and  that 
they  were  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  the  best 
scholars  in  the  college.  They  were  never  heard 
talking  chouannerj',  and  none  could  have  toUl 
whether  thev  were  Whites  or  Blues.  When  Guyo- 
mar or  another  was  narrating  his  exploits  to  an  ad- 
miring circle,  they  stopped  to  listen  like  the  rest, 
but  without  expressing  their  opinion,  contenting 
themselves  at  the  finest  passages  with  exchanging 
a  smile  with  each  other.  For  the  rest  they  were 
shy,  quiet  fellows,  as  properly  behaved  as  girls, 
always  exact  to  the  hour,  walking  off  by  themselves 
on  holidays,  —  for  thev  were  devoted  to  ea«-h  other, 
—  and  so  attentive  to  their  religious  duties  that  Abbd 
Flohy,  the  chaplain,  always  held  them  up  to  us  as 
a  model.     They  were  my  neighbors,  lodging  in  the 
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Rue  des  Chanoines,' close  by  the  cathedral  in  the 
house  of  a  widow,  who  kept  a  table  for  eight  or  ten 
scholar?.  I  have  often  been  to  see  them  in  their 
little  room,  where  they  were  all  three  crowded  in, 
when  the  oldest  brother  came  to  town,  and  I  sat  on 
the  bed  seeing  there  were  only  three  chairs. 

We  used  to  con  our  lessons  together  or  read 
some  book  we  had  borrowed  firom  one  of  the  vicars 
of  Saint  Pateme.  We  were  entirely  our  own  mas- 
ters after  class  hours,  yet  I  am  sure  we  should  not 
have  been  steadier  or  more  studious  if  we  had  been 
shut  up  in  a  seminary.  I  should  have  laughed  in- 
deed, when  we  embraced  each  other  the  morning 
after  the  distribution  of  prizes  before  going  home 
to  our  parents,  if  any  one  had  told  me  that  four 
months  later  I  should  see  my  three  conu-ades  sen- 
tenced to  death. 


IB:: 


My  family  was  then  living  in  Belle  Isle.  Tlie 
lugger  that  brought  me  back  at  the  opening  of  term 
was  obliged  to  beat  through  the  Morbihan,  and 
could  not  enter  the  channel  till  about  nine  in  the 
morning.  I  was  late  for  the  mass  of  the  Saint 
Esprit,  and  went  straight  from  the  boat  to  the 
chapel.  My  first  care  as  soon  as  I  reached  my 
seat  was  to  cast  a  glance  around  in  search  of  my 
friends,  but  I  could  discover  them  nowhere,  which 
greatly  surprised  me ;  for  none  of  us  ventured  on 
liberties  with  the  regulations,  and  nothing  short  of 
serious  illness  was  excuse  for  absence.  Several  of 
my  comrades  at  a  distance  answered  my  cheerfiil 
notls  of  recognition  with  a  grave  air  that  increased 
my  uneasiness.  I  was  on  nettles  till  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  and  did  not  wait  till  we  were  out  of  the 
church  to  ask  Guyoniar  what  had  become  of  the 
Nayls,  and  if  there  was  anything  new. 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  at  Belle  Isle  of  what  is 
going  on  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  no,"  I  replied ;  "  we  have  heard  of  the 
murder  at  Bignan;  but  no  other  news  from  the 
Continent  has  reached  us." 

"  Exactly,"  said  he,  "  it  is  just  that  death  of  M. 
Brossard  which  makes  us  all  so  sad,  and  we  cannot 
yet  understand  how  the  Nayls  could  have  done  it." 
"  The  Nayls ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  and  what  have 
they  to  do  with  this  horrible  affair  V  "  For  even  after 
Guyomar's  words  my  mind  still  would  not  take  in 
the  idea  that  he  accused  them  of  being  the  assassins. 
When  he  repeated  the  charge,  adding  that  the  three 
brothers  were  in  prison,  and  that  they  would  be 
tried  at  the  coming  arizes,  I  felt  my  blood  chill ; 
everything  turned  about  me,  and  I  fell  fainting  on 
the  steps  of  the  cliapel.  I  was  carried  to  my  lodg- 
ings, where  I  lay  helpless  for  some  hoiu-s.  As  soon 
as  I  had  recovered  strength  enough  to  rise,  I  went 
toM.  Lc  Nev^,  our  principal,  hoping  still  that  I  had 
been  deceived,  and  wishing,  at  any  rate,  to  be  en- 
lightened about  the  miatter,  and  learn  all  the  de- 
tails. 

I  had  no  need  to  question  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me  he  came  forward,  giving  me  his  hand  and 
weening.  "  But  they  are  innocent,"  he  said ;  "  I 
would  take  my  oath  of  it,  and  yet  appearances  are 
all  against  them.  I  am  summoned  as  witness.  I 
will  do  them  justice.  I  ivill  tell  all  the  good  I 
know  of  them.  Children  that  I  have  brought  up, 
whom  I  have  known  for  these  ten  years,  and  wlio 
are  an  example  for  the  whole  college,  cannot  be 
murderers.  Have  no  fear,  we  will  save  them. 
Jourdan  has  promi.sed  me  to  save  them." 

Although  the  principal's  confident  assiurances  did 


not  entirely  remove  my  anxiety,  they  helped  to 
calm  my  a^tation.  I  Irarned  that  the  family  had 
arrived  in  Vannes  two  days  before,  and  hastened  to 
call  on  them.  Tliere  were  the  father  and  mother, 
and  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son,  who  was  already 
married,  although  he  was  but  twenty-foili-  yeai-s  old. 
I  found  the  women  seated  in  a  comer,  their  aprons 
thrown  over  their  heads  and  weeping  bitterly. 
The  old  man  was  standing,  holding  his  penbach  in 
his  hand,  his  gaze  fixed  and  vacant.  As  I  entered 
the  women  broke  out  in  louder  wailing,  interrupted 
by  heart-rending  sobs.  The  father  grasped  my 
hand  and  held  it  long  in  his.  Finally,  1  led  him 
near  the  only  window,  and  making  a  great  effort  to 
speak,  for  my  heart  was  choking  my  mroat,  I  said, 
"  Are  they  guilty  ?  "  He  hardly  moved  his  lips, 
and  uttered  but  a  single  phrase.  It  made  me 
shudder.  The  father  had  answered,  "1  believe 
so." 


I  was  beginning  to  believe  so  too,  while  constantly 
repeating  to  myself,  "  We  will  save  them ! "  M. 
Le  Neve  had  informed  me  of  two  or  three  circum- 
stances that  threw  me  into  terrible  doubt.  He  had 
told  me  that  Father  Nayl  was  a  determined  chouan, 
whose  hostility  was  so  notorious  that  the  prefect 
had  placed  a  guard  in  his  house  to  watch  his  move- 
ments. Jean  Pierre,  the  third  son,  had  reached 
the  age.for  military  conscription  that  year.  We  had 
supposed,  from  the  number  that  he  drew,  that  he 
was  exonerated  ft-om  military  service.  It  proved, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  reviewing  commission 
had  completed  their  examinations,  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  draft  allotted  to  his  district.  He  had 
immediately  left  his  father's  house  to  avoid  serving, 
and  his  two  brothers  had  followed  him.  In  that 
and  the  preceding  year,  at  least  one  fourth  of  the 
young  spldiers  had  deserted  rather  than  be  enrolled 
among  the  Blues,  and  there  were  several  bands  of 
refractories  roving  through  the  country,  tracked 
from  village  to  village  by  the  movable  gendarmery. 
This  little  troop,  swollen  by  numerous  tributarj' 
malcontents)  and  by  such  as  cherished  the  hope  of 
reviving  the  chouannery,  was  usually  broken  up  into 
bands  of  fiftx^en  or  twenty,  but  gathered  together 
sometimes,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred, whether  to  count  their  forces  or  essay  some 
bold  adventure. 

Every  peasant  was  their  friend,  and  when,  to- 
ward nightfall,  three  knocks  were  heard  on  the  win- 
dow, the  farmer  hastened  to  open  the  door,  which 
was  well  barricaded  within  as  soon  as  they  entered. 
Tlie  farmer's  wife  then  put  buckwheat  cakes,  bi-ead, 

Eork,  and  a  pitcher  of  cider  on  the  table ;  the  farm 
ands  filled  their  pipes  for  them,  cleaned  their  guns, 
renewed  their  supplies,  and  drew  out  for  them  from 
the  common  chest  their  best  shoes,  gaiters,  coats, 
whatever  could  soften  the  hardship  of  their  lives. 
When  supper  was  over  they  recited  the  prayer  to- 
gether. Then  the  women  went  to  bed,  and  the  men, 
blowing  out  the  resin  candle,  sat  before  the  fireplace, 
speaking  evil  of  government  and  discussing  plans  of 
vengeance  and  insurrection.  Often  such  meetings 
were  broken  in  on  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  that  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  strangers.  Tlien  every  man 
sprang  to  his  gun,  and  the  master  of  the  house  went 
up  to  the  garret  window  to  try  to  see  what  was  going 
on  without.  If  it  was  the  gepdarmes,  they  counted 
them  and  counted  thetiiselves.  Oft«nest  they  tried 
to  fly,  to  hide  under  the  hay,  to  make  a  hole  in  tlie 
thatch  of  the  roof  and  escape  In-  the  rear  of  thu 
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house,  while  the  door  was  fjcttiiij;  itself  slowly 
opened.  But  sometimes  they  appealed  to  force, 
and  the  jrendanneg  found  themselves  caught  in  a 
trap.  BliKxi  had  flowed  in  many  a  rencounter,  and, 
as  It  bei*alls  in  civil  wars,  there  was  hatred  on  hoth 
sides, —  a  hatred  that  grew  day  by  day.  The  soldiers 
kept  count  of  the  comrades  they  had  lost ;  the  re- 
fractories, by  dint  of  living  in  outlawry  and  gun  in 
hand,  took  on  more  savageness  of  manners.  A  fact 
of  quite  recent  occurrence  had  exasperated  them. 
It  had  been  reported  and  repeated  throughout  the 
country  that  the  government  of  July  had  abolished 
the  penalty  of  the  galleys  for  political  ofl'encos. 
Nevcrtliele'ss,  Nagat  and  the  two  brothers  .Tdgu, 
who  had  stojiped  the  mail-coach  between  Ploermel 
and  Malestroit,  had  been  condemned  to  hard  labor 
for  twenty  years.  It  was  lost  breath  for  the  Blues 
to  say  that  it  was  a  case  of  plotted  robbery  com- 
mitted at  night  on  the  highway ;  Breton  peasants 
were  deaf  of  that  ear.  They  knew  that  the  Jegus 
were  refractories,  that  the  government  money  taken 
from  the  mail  had  been  remitted  intact  to  the 
military  chest  of  the  little  insiurectionary  army. 
The  crime,  then,  that  had  sent  their  friends  to  the 
galleys  at  Brest  was  evidently  a  political  crime.  It 
was  evident,  then,  that  government  combined  trick 
with  brute  force  in  the  means  it  used  against  them. 
They  were  killed  and  they  were  cheated ;  confla- 
grations and  assassinations  were  the  response  to  this 
and  some  other  condemnations  of  a  like  kind.  At 
that  moment,  perhaps,  there  needed  only  an  able, 
enterprising  man  to  give  the  agitation  formidable 
development. 

Orders  had  been  given  to  all  the  mayors  to  de- 
nounce to  the  superior  authorities  the  refractories 
who  were  in  hiding  in  their  commimes.  This  order 
was  lasted  at  the  door  of  all  the  town  halls.  With- 
in an  hour,  just  beneath  the  official  placard,  another 
was  to  be  read,  in  which  all  mayors  who  obeyed 
the  oi-ders  of  govommcnt  were  threatened  with 
death.  At  Landevant,  a  small  commune  near 
Ilennebon,  this  daring  menace  was  openly  posted 
just  after  vespers,  in  presence  of  all  the  village  and 
of  the  mayor's  adjunct,  who  did  not  dare  to  ojien 
his  mouth. 

Notliing  was  more  precarious  than  the  position 
of  these  magistrates,  the  most  of  whom  had  not  at 
their  command  a  gendaniie,  or  a  custom-house 
officer,  or  so  much  as  an  ordinary  country  j)olice- 
man.  Some  of  them  were  at  he^  with  the  insur- 
gents, and  warned  them  in  advance  of  the  ap- 
proacli  of  the  gendarmes.  There  were  villages 
where  it  was  hard  to  find  a  single  Blue ;  in  others 
the  mayor  was  the  only  functionary  who  knew  how 
to  read.  M.  Lorois,  tiie  prefect,  had  conceived  it 
to  l)e  a  wise  policy  to  appoint  to  municipal  offices, 
evcn'where  tnat  it  was  possible,  old  soldiers  either 
of  the  Republic  or  of  the  Empire.  But  such  men, 
so  lately  released  from  proscription,  so  unexpected- 
ly become  magistrates,  wantetl  both  social  authority 
and  confidence  in  themselves.  It  was  necessary  to 
bring  both  menaces  and  promises  to  bear  in  ortler 
to  obtain  from  them  here  and  there  some  timid  no- 
tifications. 

Once  or  twice  the  king's  attorney  came  to  know 
through  them  of  the  rendezvous  of  a  band,  and  was 
able  to  effect  some  arrests.  Tlie  chouans  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  infonuers  in  a  way  that 
should  produce  a  striking  effect.  I  say  the 
chouans;  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  at  any  rate 
they  took  that  name,  formerly  made  illustrious  by 
noble    daring,   which    many   of   them,   doubtless. 


moved  by  love  of  evil-doing,  void  of  any  political 
faith,  were  unworthy  to  bear. 

Bignan  is  a  large  burg  of  the  canton  of  Saint 
Jean  Brevelay,  not  far  from  Locmind.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  hemp  and  cattle,  so  that  it  is 
the  residence  of  six  or  eight  large  dealers,  half  peas- 
ants, half  bourgeois,  who  go  only  to  the  first  mass 
of  a  Sunday,  and  have  the  reputation,  not  witliout 
reason,  of  Ijeing  violent  Blues.  M.  Brossard,  an  ex- 
official  in  the  revenue  department,  deprived  of  his 
post  under  Charles  X.,  was  the  best  cducate<l  man 
of  this  little  group.  He  had  been  api)ointi'd  mayor 
afler  the  29th  of  July,  and  had  distinguishad  him- 
self in  tlie  first  year  of  his  administration  by  re- 
fusing to  march  beliind  the  canopy,  girt  with  his 
official  scarf,  in  the  procession  of  the  Fete  Dieu. 
An  act  which,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  made 
him  the  oracle  of  all  the  Blues  of  Bignan  and  its 
vicinity,  and  an  object  of  execration  to  the  chouans. 
His  friends  warned  him  to  have  a  care  of  himself; 
but  he  paid  no  heed  to  their  counsels,  and  could  be 
met  with  at  any  time  alone  in  the  high-banked  roads 
outside  the  village,  where  it  is  as  easy  to  kill  a  man 
as  to  shoot  at  a  target. 

"When  the  notice  from  the  prefecture  relative  to 
the  refractories  reached  him,  ne  resolved  to  post  it 
himself  after  the  grand  mass,  and  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  people.  lie  was  rather  given  to  such  dis- 
plays, for  he  was  much  of  an  orator,  and,  like  all 
men  who  are  conscious  of  their  gift  of  eloquence,  he 
was  fond  of  speaking.  He  awaited,  then,  the  close 
of  the  grand  mass,  and  when  the  bell  had  rung  for 
the  Angelus,  which  they  always  say  in  Brittany  af- 
ter the  Ite  missa  est  before  the  congregation  dis- 
perses, he  marched  out  solemnly  from  the  town- 
house,  preceded  by  the  town  drummer  and  a  little 
l)oy  of  twelve  years  or  so,  whom  he  styled  his  secre- 
tary. First,  he  ordered  the  ban  to  be  beaten,  then 
he  took  oflF  his  cap,  mounted  on  a  great  stone,  read 
aloud  the  proclamation  of  the  prefect,  made  boast 
of  having  himself  instigated  it,  and  closed  with 
a  most  emphatic  declaration  of  his  zeal  to  obey  its 
injunctions,  and  of  his  determination  to  purge  the 
commune  of  the  brigands  by  whom  it  was  infested. 

Eight  of  these  brigands  were  present  right  in 
front  of  him,  with  their  friends  and  relatives ;  and 
it  was  at  their  choice  to  have  made  an  end  of  the 
mayor  then  and  there.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact ;  but  he  did  not  blench  for  an  instant  xmder 
their  fierce  glances.  He  fastened  the  placard  to 
the  wall  witla  his  own  hands,  descended  from  his 
pedestal,  carefully  folded  up  his  tricolored  scarf, 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  straight  up  to  that 
one  of  the  refractories  who  passed  for  the  chief  of 
the  band. 

"  Well,  Jean  Brien,"  he  said,  "  you  have  heard  I 
Yon  know  what  is  lefi  for  you  to  do.  I  give  you 
twenty-four  hours  to  be  off.  If  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty-four hours  you  are  not  out  of  the  commune,  I 
write  to  the  King's  jjrosecuting  attorney,  and  shall 
have  you  seized  in  your  bed." 

"lou  will  not  do' that,  M.  Brossard,"  said  Jean 
Brien.  "  You  are  a  Blue,  but  you  were  born  in  our 
country.  You  know  very  well  that  I  am  at  my  fa- 
ther's ;  you  will  not  inform  against  me." 

"I  will  denounce  you  —  you  and  the  rest  —  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  God,"  replied  M.  Brosssard  ;  "  so 
you  are  fully  warned." 

No  one  took  up  the  word.  The  mayor  pushed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  with  some  difliculty, 
and  crossed  the  street  to  enter  a  wine  shop,  where 
he  seated  himself  to  play  a  game  of  cards  with  the 
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revenue  collector  and  an  itinerant  merchant,  named 
Gautron,  who  had  come  to  Bignan  for  the  ap- 
proaching fair. 

The  peasants  remained  for  a  long  time  in  com- 
pact groups  about  the  door  of  the  town-house.  But 
no  one  touched  the  proclamation,  or  even  attempted, 
as  had  been  done  elsewhere,  to  aflSx  a  seditious  one 
beneath  it.  The  wine  shops  did  a  poor  business 
that  day,  for  no  one  quitted  the  churchyard  be- 
tween mass  and  vespers.  All  the  peasants  remained 
there,  motionless,  not  talking  among  themselves, 
not  crying  out,  the  men  standing,  the  women  seated 
on  the  tombstones.  The  mother  of  Jean  Brien  ap- 
proached him  two  or  three  times,  and  motioned  to 
take  him  by  the  arm.  He  gently  put  her  off,  and 
drew  aside  with  the  other  refractories.  At  the  last 
stroke  of  the  vesper  bell  everybody  entered  the 
church.  The  mayor  then  came  to  the  door  of  the 
wine  shop,  looked  across  to  his  intact  hand-bill,  and 
turning  to  his  confederates  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion, remarked,  "  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  have  a 
little  firmness." 

The  Hemp  Fair  fell  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
and  the  gendarmes  of  Plumelec  were  to  come  to 
Bignan  for  the  day.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  no  one  was  surprised  to  see  arrive  as 
early  as  Tuesday  a  score  of  men  of  the  43d  of  the 
line,  headed  by  a  sergeant,  and  as  many  movable 
gendarmes. 

The  mayor  made  himself  very  busy  with  the  in- 
stalling of  his  garrison.  He  kept  the  sub-officers 
to  supper,  and  advised  them  that  the  refractories 
had  not  quitted  the  commune,  that  they  had  assem- 
bled at  Kerdroguen,  about  half  a  league  distant,  in 
the  house  of  a  rich  miller,  who  had  more  than  once 
joined  them  in  the  field  during  the  past  year ;  that 
young  men  strangers  to  the  country,  had  been  seen 
slipping  through  the  garden  into  the  mUl;  that 
there  were,  perhaps,  twenty  of  them  in  all,  —  well 
armed  for  the  most  part,  —  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  arrest  them  that  night,  because  they  might  find 
defenders  among  the  peasants,  who  would  be  flocking 
along  the  roads  from  early  morning  of  the  next  day. 
The  adjunct,  who  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the 
army,  undertook  to  guide  the  soldiers  and  the  mov- 
able gendarmes  through  the  fields,  so  as  to  take  the 
mill  in  the  rear,  while  the  gendarmes  from  Plume- 
lec should  come  up  by  the  road  straight  to  the  door. 
As  for  the  mayor,  he  declared  himself  fully  compe- 
tent to  do  all  the  police  service  of  the  burg  alone, 
until  the  return  of  the  expedition.  This  was  ratlier  a 
rash  promise,  for  in  the  Breton  villages  on  fair  days 
the  population  is  astir  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  is  unpacking  of  merchandise  and  set- 
ting up  of  stalls;  slices  of  pork  begin  to  sing  in  the 
firying-pans;  the  cider-barrels  are  tapped;  the  blind 
and  the  halt  lift  up  their  voices ;  the  mountebanks 
are  nailing  together  their  booth  with  loud  hammer- 
strokes,  and  the  cattle  mingle  their  lowing  with  the 
noisy  confusion.  But  M.  Brossard  was  only  the  more 
delighted  at  having  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  zeal  and  activity.  After  the  departure 
of  his  guests  he  threw  himself  on  liis  bed  without  un- 
dressing, recommended  his  adjunct  to  wake  him  as 
soon  as  the  prisoners  were  brought  in  and  fell  peace- 
iully  asleep. 

The  night  was  dark.  The  soldiers  went  out  of 
the  village  in  different  directions,  and  reassembled 
at  a  littli!  distance.  They  were  not  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  reaching  Kerdroguen,  and  about  mid- 
night the  house  was  surrounded.  Hidden  behind 
a  clump  of  apple-trees  that  grew  almost  to  a  level 


with  the  roof,  —  the  mill  bcin^  at  the  base  of  a 
slope, — the  adjunct  discerned  the  officer  from 
Plumelec  arriving  with  his  four  men,  and  heard 
him  knock  at  the  door  of  the  mill.  Immediately  a 
dog  fell  a-barking  ;  but  no  one  answered  from  with- 
in. The  men  in  ambuscade  put  their  hands  on 
their  gunlocks  and  held  themselves  ready  at  the 
slightest  signal  to  run  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades. 
No  movement  was  discoverable  in  or  about  the 
house,  and  when  the  dog  ceased  barking,  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  gurgling  of  the  water  under  the 
paddles  of  the  wheel. 

During  this  expectant  interval,  which  lasted  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ofl5cer  repeatedly  beat 
on  the  door,  calling  to  the  miller  by  name,  and 
warning  him  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  use  force 
if  it  were  not  presently  opened.  At  last,  receiving 
no  answer,  he  gave  orders  to  break  in  the  door. 
At  this  moment  most  of  the  soldiers  hastened  up  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  operation,  but  the  door  yield- 
ed at  the  first  blow,  and  the  company  entered. 

Within  all  was  dark  as  an  oven.  The  adiunct 
struck  fire,  and  some  resin  candles  were  soon  light- 
ed. A  careful  search  then  began  in  the  first 
chamber.  The  table-cloth  was  on  the  great  chest 
with  the  plates  and  mugs ;  it  was  evident  that  fif- 
teen or  twenty  persons  had  supped  there.  Two 
beds,  one  placed  above  the  other,  as  is  usual  in 
Breton  cottages,  had  not  been  disturbed.  Of  the 
four  or  five  guns  that  oixiinarily  garnished  the 
chimney,  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly  steps  were  heard  in  the  upper  storj-. 
The  room  where  the  soldiers  were  immediately  be- 
came as  silent  as  the  grave.  All  raised  their  eyes 
to  the  ill-jointed  planks  that  served  for  a  ceiling  ; 
they  seemed  to  see  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  in  everj' 
crack.  A  rickety  ladder  led  to  the  upper  floor. 
The  sergeant  rushed  to  it,  like  a  soldier  who  sees  a 
bomb  fall  within  ten  paces  of  his  company  and 
devotes  his  life  to  save  his  comrades.  Some  reso- 
lute men  followed  him.  They  raised  the  trap-door, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  upper  story  of  the  mill, 
in  presence  of  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  miller. 
In  this  fortress,  so  easy  of  defence,  there  was  no 
other  garrison.  They  groped  under  the  beds  and 
the  chests,  ransacked  everj'  corner  of  the  mill, 
thrust  their  swords  into  more  than  one  sack  of 
grain,  tried  the  lathes  that  sustained  the  thatch,  to 
make  sure  they  were  firmly  nail(;d  and  had  not  let 
the  fugitives  escape  bv  the  roof.  At  la'st,  it  was 
proved  past  doubting  tliat  the  band  had  left  before 
they  reached  the  mill.  The  affair  was  a  hopeless 
failiu^.  The  sergeant  cried  for  rage.  He  was 
the  last  to  leave,  and  wanted  to  go  down  the  bank 
to  see  if  any  one  were  concealed  along  the  stream. 
He  had  to  be  forced  away  and  reasoned  into  some- 
thing like  calmness. 

It  was  now  nearly  three  in  the  morning,  so  mi- 
nute and  persistent  had  been  the  examination  of 
the  localities.  The  troops  resumed  the  route  to 
Bignan,  on  the  active  lookout  all  the  way,  ques- 
tioning the  trees  and  thickets  with  watchful  eye. 
No  discovery  rewarded  their  vigilance.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  it  but  to  wake  up  the  mayor  and 
report  their  disappointment. 

IV. 

M.  Brossard  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  the  burg. 
He  occupied  a  small  new  house  having  two  win- 
dows on  the  street.  On  the  ground-floor  were  two 
rooms,  —  a  kitchen  on  one  side,  and  a  dining  room  on 
the  other,  separated  by  an  entrj'-way  and  staircase. 
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Tlie  mayor's  chambor  was  above  the  dining-room  ; 
a  large  room  adjoining  this  chamber  was  unoccu- 
pied, and  contained  only  two  or  three  large  clothes- 
presses.  Above,  in  an  unpartitioned  garret,  slept 
the  old  peasant  woman,  utterly-  deaf,  who  kept  the 
house  in  order,  and  occasionally  did  a  little  cook- 
ing when  M.  Brossard  did  not  dine  at  the  White 
Horse.  The  main  door  opening  on  the  street  was 
never  closed  with  more  than  the  latch.  A  bell 
within,  which  was  set  in  motion  by  the  opening  of 
the  door,  sufficed  for  the  protecUon  of  M.  Bros- 
sard, in  a  countrv-  where  they  commit  a  murder 
sometimes,  but  where  they  almost  never  rob.  On 
a  shelf  in  the  entry  were  a  lantern  and  matches,  at 
hand  for  tlio  mayor  when  he  came  home  after 
nightfall. 

The  adjunct,  who  knew  the  ways  of  the  house, 
left  the  soldiers  stationed  before  tlie  door,  went  in 
with  the  three  non-commissioned  officers,  lighted 
the  lantern,  ascended  the  staircase,  and  came  near 
falling  against  the  chamber  door.  At  the  instant, 
the  brigadier  of  gendarmerj'  suddenly  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

"  Here  is  water  on  the  floor,"  he  said. 

The  adjunct  looked  and  saw  a  puddle  atliis  feet. 
He  quickly  held  down  the  lantern  and  uttered  a 
loud  cry.  His  three  companions  had  stooped  at 
the  same  time  as  himself,  and  were  all  three  re- 
garding this  pool  with  horror. 

Tlie  brigaoier  was  the  first  to  rise. 

"  It  is  blood,"  he  said  ;  ''  there  has  been  mischief 
hero  I  "  They  burst  at  once  into  the  sleeping-room 
of  the  mayor. 

Except  a  penetrating  offensive  odor,  they  re- 
marked at  first  nothing  unusual.  Tlie  ftu-niture  was 
not  deranged  ;  the  white  curtains  fell  on  both  sides 
of  the  bed  where  the  mayor  was  lying.  They  ap- 
proached him  and  saw  that  the  sheets  were  spotted 
with  blood,  but  they  had  been  carefully  spread 
over  the  body.  The  adjunct  laid  his  hand  upon 
it ;  it  was  already  cold.  When  he  raised  the  sheet 
to  feel  the  heart,  the  three  officers  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror.  There  was  the  proclamation,  tlireatening 
the  chouans,  fastened  with  a  knife  thrust  in  the 
victim's  breast.  The  gendarme  from  Plumclec, 
who  had  had  experience  in  drawing  up  the  prepara- 
tory report  in  similar  cases,  now  set  about  examining 
the  room.  He  went  to  the  secretary  ;  the  key  was 
in  the  lock  and  he  opened  it.  Everytliing  was  in 
order;  the  money  was  untouched  in  the  drawer. 
A  chest  of  drawers,  containing  linen  and  other 
effects,  had  not  been  disturbed.  A  writing-table 
of  stained  wood  was  in  the  state  M.  Brossard  had 
left  it.  The  {xsns,  inkstand,  pencils,  paper  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  order  they  had  been  left  in 
over  night.  The  floor  was  covered  witli  mud  and 
blood ;  it  was  evident  that  more  than  fifteen  per- 
sons had  entered  there,  and  that  they  came  from 
walking  in  wet  roads.  Traces  even  were  observed 
of  the  kind  of  clayey  earth  that  is  found  on  this 
Kerdroguen  road.  The  marks  of  heavy  nailed 
shoes  and  wooden  shoes  were  still  visible  in  the 
moist  dirt,  where  the  butts  of  guns  had  also  left 
their  traces.  The  officer  searched  under  the  bed, 
turned  up  the  foot^rug  by  the  side  of  it,  and  shook 
the  curtains,  without  finding  any-thing  that  might 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  who  were  the  guiltv  actors. 
It  was  onlv  at  the  moment  of  quitting  tfie  room 
that  the  ar^junct  perceived  bt^hind  a  chair  a  hat 
that  he  did  not  recognize  as  having  belonged  to 
the  mavor.  He  took  it  up,  and,  examining  it  by 
tlie  light  of  the  lantern,  could  see  the  followiug 


words  written  on  the  inside :  "  Jean  Pierre  Nayl, 
student  in  the  College  at  Vannes,  Rue  des  Cha- 
noines.  No.  1 7." 

While  the  above  researches  were  carried  on,  the 
gendarmes  and  soldiers  were  scouring  the  coimtrj- 
on  all  sides.  Among  the  attendants  at  the  fair 
next  day,  sentiments  were  divided.  Some  ap- 
proved the  assassination ;  the  larger  number  blamed 
it ;  the  legitimists  in  particular  loudljr  expressed 
their  indignation ;  no  one,  however,  stirred  a  foot 
to  aid  the  gendarmes  in  their  search.  Jean  Brien, 
who  was  looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the  enterprise, 
could  not  be  found ;  but  they  succeeded  in  laying 
hands  on  Jean  Pierre  Nayl  and  his  two  brothers. 

It  was  proved  that  he  had  set  out  with  them  to 
join  the  band  of  Bignan  four  days  before  the  mur- 
der. They  were  arrested  at  a  cliarcoal  burner's 
hut  within  gunshot  of  Saint  Allouestre.  They 
made  no  resistance  and  quietly  submitted  to  be 
conducted  to  the  jail  at  Vannes.  Everybody 
knew  them  in  the  Rue  du  Mend  and  everj'body 
pitied  them  as  they  passed  there  in  open  day,  the 
three  tied  to  each  other  by  a  rope.  Widow  Guillemin, 
at  whose  house  they  lodged,  had  the  courage  to  go 
and  kiss  them  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  tell 
them  she  had  no  doubt  of  their  innocence. 

It  was  known  at  Vannes,  a  few  days  after,  that 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  murder,  old  Father 
Nayl  had  declared  before  all  the  world  on  the 
bowling-ground,  that  if  a  mayor  denounced  re- 
fractories he  ought  to  have  his  husuiess  settled  for 
him;  that  it  would  be  a  right  thing  to  do,  and  that 
he  only  hoped,  if  his  sons  were  denounced,  that 
they  might  have  time  to  revenge  themselves  before 
they  were  caught. 


MARY  GRESLEY. 

AJf    EDITOn'S     8T0RT. 
BT   ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 

We  have  known  many  prettier  girls  than  Mary 
Gresley,  and  many  handsomer  women,  —  but  we 
never  knew  girl  or  woman  gitled  with  a  face  which 
in  supplication  was  more  suasivc,  in  grief  more  sad, 
in  mirth  more  merry.  It  was  a  face  tiiat  compelled 
sympathy,  and  it  did  so  with  tlie  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  the  sympathizer  that  the  girl  was  alto- 
gether unconscious  of  lier  own  power.  In  her 
intercourse  with  us  there  was,  alas !  much  more  of 
sorrow  than  of  mirth,  and  we  may  trulv  say  that  in 
her  sufferings  we  suffered ;  but  still  there  came  to 
us  from  our  intercourse  with  her  much  of  delight 
mingled  with  the  sorrow;  and  that  delight  arose, 
partly  no  doubt,  from  her  woman's  charms,  —  from 
the  bright  eve,  the  beseeching  mouth,  the  soft  little 
hand,  and  tlie  feminine  grace  of  her  unpretending 
garments,  — but  chiefly,  we  think,  from  th«  extreme 
humanity  of  the  gurl.  She  had  little,  indeed  none, 
of  that  which  the  world  calls  society,  but  yet  she 
was  pre-eminently  social.  Her  troubles  were  very 
heavy,  but  she  was  making  ever  an  unconscious 
effort  to  throw  them  aside,  and  to  be  jocund  in 
spite  of  their  weight.  She  would  even  laugh  at 
them,  and  at  hcrsdf  as  bearing  them.  She  was  a 
little  fair-haired  creature,  witli  broad  brow  and  small 
nose  and  dimpled  chin,  with  no  brightness  of  com- 
plexion, no  luxuriance  of  hair,  no  swelling  glory  of 
bust  and  shoulders  ;  but  with  a  pair  of  eyes  which, 
as  they  looked  at  you,  would  be  gemmed  always 
either  with  a  tear  or  with  some  spark  of  laughter,  and 
witli  a  mouth  in  the  corners  of  which  was  ever 
lurking  some  little  spark  of  humor,  unless  when 
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some  unsjiokcii  prayer  seemed  to  be  hanging  on 
her  lips.  Of  woman's  vanity  she  had  absolutely 
none.  01'  her  corporeal  self,  as  having  charms  to 
rivet  man's  love,  she  thought  no  more  than  does  a 
dog.  It  was  a  fault  with  ner  that  she  lacked  that 
quality  of  womanhood.  To  be  loved  was  to  her  all 
tne  world;  unconscious  desire  for  the  admiration  of 
men  was  as  strong  in  her  as  in  other  women  ;  and 
her  instinct  taught  her,  as  such  instincts  do  teach 
all  women,  that  sueh  love  and  admiration  were  to  be 
the  fruit  of  what  feminine  gifts  she  possessed ;  but 
the  gifts  on  which  she  depended  —  depending  on 
them  without  thinking  on  the  matter  —  were  her 
softness,  her  trust,  her  woman's  weakness,  and  that 

Eower  of  supplicating  by  her  eye  without  putting 
er  petition  into  words  which  was  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. Where  is  the  man  of  fifty,  who  m  the 
course  of  his  life  has  not  learned  to  love  some  wo- 
man simply  because  it  has  come  in  his  way  to  help 
her,  and  to  be  good  to  her  in  her  struggles  ?  And 
if  added  to  that  source  of  affection  there  be  bright- 
ness, some  spark  of  humor,  social  gifts,  and  a  strong 
flavor  of  that  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  hu- 
manity, such  love  may  become  almost  a  passion 
without  the  addition  ot  much  real  beauty. 

But  in  thus  talking  of  love  we  must  guard  our- 
selves somewhat  from  miscomprehension.  In  love 
with  Mary  Gresley,  aft«r  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  we  never  were,  nor  would  it  have  become  us 
to  be  so.  Had  such  a  state  of  being  unfortunately 
befallen  us,  we  certainly  should  be  silent  on  the 
subject.  We  were  married  and  old  ;  she  was  very 
young,  and  engaged  to  be  married,  always  talking 
to  us  of  her  engagement  as  a  thing  fixed  as  the 
stars.  She  looked  upon  us,  no  doubt,  —  after  she 
had  ceased  to  regard  us  simply  in  our  editorial 
capacity,  —  as  a  subsidiary  old  uncle  whom  Provi- 
dence had  supplied  to  her,  in  order,  that  if  it  were 
fKJssible,  the  troubles  of  her  life  might  be  somewhat 
eased  by  assistance  to  her  from  that  special  quar- 
ter. We  regarded  her  first  almost  as  a  child,  and 
then  as  a  young  woman  to  whom  we  owed  that 
sort  of  protecting  care  which  a  c^aybeard  should 
ever  be  ready  to  give  to  the  weakness  of  feminine 
adolescence.  Nevertheless,  we  were  in  love  with 
her,  and  we  think  such  a  state  of  love  to  be  a 
wholesome  and  natural  condition.  We  might,  in- 
deed, have  loved  her  grandmother,  —  but  the  love 
would  have  been  very  different.  Had  circum- 
stances brought  us  into  connection  with  her  grand- 
mother, we  hone  we  should  have  done  our  dut\',  and 
had  that  old  lady  been  oiu:  friend,  we  should,  we 
trust,  have  done  it  with  alacrity.  But  in  our  inter- 
course with  Mary  Gresley  there  was  more  than 
that.  She  charmed  us.  We  learned  to  love  the 
hue  of  that  dark  gray  stuff  frock  which  she  seemed 
always  to  wear,  \^'nen  she  would  sit  in  the  low 
arm-chair  opposite  to  us,  looking  up  into  our  eyes 
as  we  spoke  to  her  words  which  must  often  have 
stabbed  her  little  heart,  we  were  wont  to  caress 
her  with  that  inward  undemonstrative  embrace 
that  one  spirit  is  able  to  confer  upon  another.  We 
thought  or  her  constantly,  perplexing  our  mind  for 
her  succor.  We  forgave  all  her  faults.  We  exag- 
gerated her  virtues.  We  exerted  ourselves  for  her 
with  a  zeal  that  was  perhaps  fatuous.  Though  we 
attempted  sometimes  to  look  black  at  her,  telling 
her  that  our  time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in 
conversation  with  her,  she  soon  learned  to  know 
how  welcome  she  was  to  us.  Her  "love  —  which, 
by  the  by,  was  never  tattered,  though  she  was  very 
poor  —  was  an  object  of  regard  to  us.     Her  grand- 


mother's gloves  would  have  been  as  unacceptable  to 
us  as  any  other  morsel  of  old  kid  or  cotton.  Our 
heart  bled  for  her.  Now  the  heart  may  suffer 
much  for  the  sorrows  of  a  male  friend,  but  it  may 
hardly  for  such  be  said  to  bleed.  We  lor  id  her,  in 
short,  as  we  should  not  have  loved  her,  but  that 
she  was  young  and  gentle,  and  could  smile,  —  and, 
above  all,  but  that  she  looked  at  us  with  those 
brif]fht,  beseecliing,  tear-laden  eyes. 

Sterne,  in  his  latter  days,  when  very  near  his 
end,  ^vrote  passionate  love-letters  to  various  women, 
and  has  been  called  hard  names  by  Thackeray,  — 
not  for  writing  them,  but  because  he  thus  showed 
himself  to  be  incapable  of  that  sincerity  which 
should  have  bound  him  to  one  love.  We  do  not 
ourselves  much  admire  the  sentimentalism  of 
Sterne,  finding  the  expression  of  it  to  be  mawkish, 
and  thinking  that  too  often  he  misses  the  pathos 
for  which  he  strives  from  a  want  of  appreciation 
on  his  own  part  of  that  which  is  really  vigorous  in 
language  and  touching  in  sentiment.  But  we  think 
that  Thackeray  has  been  somewhat  wrong  in 
throwing  that  blame  on  Sterne's  heart  which  should 
have  been  attributed  to  his  taste.  Tlie  love  which  he 
declared  when  he  was  old  and  sick  and  dying  — 
a  worn-out  wreck  of  a  man  —  disgusts  us,  not  be- 
cause it  was  felt,  or  not  felt,  but  because  it  was 
told ;  —  and  told  as  though  the  teller  meant  to  offer 
more  than  that  warmth  of  sympathy  which  woman's 
strength  and  woman's  weakness  combined  will 
ever  produce  in  the  hearts  of  certain  men.  This 
is  a  sympathy  with  which  neither  age,  nor  crutches, 
nor  matrimony,  nor  position  of  any  sort  need  con- 
sider itself  to  be  incompatible.  It  is  unreason- 
ing, and  perhaps  irrational.  It  gives  to  outward 
form  and  grace  that  which  only  inward  merit  can 
deserve.  It  is  very  dangerous  because,  unless 
watched,  it  leads  to  words  which  express  that  which 
is  not  intended.  But,  though  it  may  be  controlled, 
it  cannot  be  killed.  He,  who  is  of  his  nature  of)en 
to  such  impression,  will  feel  it  while  breath  re- 
mains to  him.  It  was  that  which  destroyed  the 
character  and  happiness  of  Swift,  and  which 
made  Sterne  contemptible.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
such  um*easoning  sympathy,  exacted  by  feminine 
attraction,  was  £Uways  strong  in  Johnson's  heart ; 
but  Johnson  was  strong  over  all,  and  could 
guard  himself  equally  from  misconduct  and  from 
ridicule.  Such  sympatliy  with  women,  such  in- 
capability of  withstanding  the  feminine  magnet  was 
very  strong  with  Goethe,  who  could  guard  him- 
self from  ridicule,  but  not  from  misconduct.  To  us 
the  child  of  whom  we  are  speaking  —  for  she  was 
so  then —  was  ever  a  child.  But  she  bore  in  her 
hand  the  power  of  that  magnet,  and  we  admit  that 
the  needle  within  our  bosom  was  swayed  by  it. 
Her  story  —  such  as  we  have  to  tell  it  —  was  as 
follows. 

Mary  Gresley,  at  the  time  when  we  first  knew 
her,  was  eighteen  years  old.  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  medical  practitioner,  who  had  lived  and  died 
in  a  small  town  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. 
For  facility  in  telling  our  story  we  will  call  that 
town  Coruboro.  Dr.  Gresley,  as  he  seemed  to 
have  been  called,  though  without  proper  claim  to 
the  title,  had  been  a  diligent  man,  and  fairly  suc- 
cessful, —  except  in  this,  that  he  died  before  he 
had  been  able  to  provide  for  those  whom  he  left 
behind  him.  The  widow  still  had  her  own  modest 
fortune,  amounting  to  some  eighty  pounds  a  year ; 
and  that,  with  the  furniture  of  her  house,  was  her 
whole  wealth,  when  she  found  herself  thus  left  with 
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the  weight  of  the  world  upon  her  shoulders.  There 
was  one  other  daujjhter  older  than  Mary,  whom  we 
never  saw,  but  who  was  always  mentioned  as  poor 
Fanny.  There  had  been  no  sons,  and  the  family 
consisted  of  the  motlier  and  the  two  girls.  Mar}- 
had  been  only  fifteen  when  her  father  died,  and  up 
to  that  time  had  been  regarded  quite  as  a  child  by 
all  who  had  known  her.  Mrs.  Greslev,  in  the  hour 
of  her  need,  did  as  widows  do  in  such  cases.  She 
sought  advice  from  her  clergyman  and  neighbors, 
and  was  coimselled  to  take  a  lodger  into  her  house.. 
No  lodger  could  be  found  so  fitting  as  the  curate, 
and  when  Mary  was  seventeen  years  old,  she  and 
the  curate  were  engaged  to  be  married.  The 
curate  paid  thirty  jK>unds  a  year  for  his  lodgings, 
and  on  this,  with  their  own  little  income,  the  widow 
and  her  two  daughters  had  managed  to  live.  The 
engagement  was  known  to  them  all  as  soon  as  it 
had  l)een  known  to  Mary.  The  love-making,  in- 
deed, had  ^ne  on  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  mother. 
There  had  oeen  not  only  no  deceit,  no  privacy,  no 
separate  interests,  but,  as  far  as  we  ever  knew,  no 
question  as  to  prudence  in  the  making  of  the  en- 
gagement. The  two  young  people  had  been 
brought  together,  had  loved  each  other,  as  was  so 
natural,  and  had  become  engaged  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  an  event  as  easy  to  be  foretold,  or 
at  least  as  easy  to  be  believed,  as  the  pairing  of  two 
binls.  From  what  we  heard  of  this  curate,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Donne,  —  for  we  never  saw  him,  —  we 
fancy  that  he  was  a  simple,  pious,  commonplace 
young  man,  imbued  with  a  strong  idea  that  in  being 
made  a  priest  he  had  been  invested  with  a  nobility 
and  with  some  special  capacity  beyond  that  of  other 
men,  slight  in  body,  weak  in  health,  but  honest, 
true,  and  warm-hearted. .  Then,  the  engagement 
having  been  completed,  there  arose  the  question  of 
matrimony.  The  salary  of  the  curate  was  a 
hundred  a  year.  The  whole  income  of  the  vicar, 
an  old  man,  was,  after  payment  made  to  his  curate, 
two  hundred  a  year.  Could  the  curate,  in  such 
circumstances,  afford  to  take  to  himself  a  penni- 
less wife  of  seventeen  ?  Mrs.  Gresley  was  willing 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place,  and  that  they 
should  all  do  as  best  they  might  on  their  joint  in- 
come. The  vicar's  wife,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
strong-minded,  sage,  though  somewhat  hard  wo- 
man, took  Mary  aside,  and  told  her  that  such  a 
thing  must  not  be.  There  would  come,  she  said, 
cliildren,  and  destitution,  and  ruin.  She  knew 
perhaps  more  than  Marj'  knew  when  Mary  told  us 
ner  story,  sitting  opposite  to  us  in  the  low  arm- 
chair. It  was  the  aavice  of  the  vicar's  wife  that 
the  engagement  should  be  broken  off;  but  that,  if 
the  bresucing  of  the  engagement  were  impossible, 
there  should  be  an  inaennitc  period  of  waiting. 
Such  engagements  cannot  be  broken  off.  Young 
hearts  will  not  consent  to  be  thus  torn  asunder. 
The  vicar's  wife  was  too  strong  for  them  to  get 
themselves  mamed  in  her  teeth,  and  the  period  of 
indefinite  waiting  was  commenced. 

And  now  for  a  moment  we  will  go  farther  back 
among  Mary's  youthful  days.  Child  as  she  seemed 
'to  be,  she  had  in  very  early  years  taken  a  i>en  in 
her  hand.  Tlie  reader  nectl  hardly  be  tt)ld  that 
had  not  such  been  the  case  there  woidd  not  have 
arisen  any  cause  for  friendship  between  her  and 
me.  We  ah'  telling  an  Editor  s  tale,  and  it  was  in 
our  editorial  capacity  that  Marj-  first  came  to  us. 
Well,  —  in  her  earliest  attempts,  in  her  very  young 
days,  she  wrote,  —  Heaven  Knows  what ;  poetrj* 
first  no   doubt ;  then,  God  help  her,  a  tragedy ; 


atter  that,  when  the  curate-influence  first  com- 
menced, tales  for  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly  ;  — 
and  at  last,  before  her  engagement  was  a  Tact,  hav- 
inor  tried  her  wing  at  fiction,  in  the  form  of  those 
false  little  dialogues  between  Tom  the  Saint  and 
Bob  the  Sinner,  she  had  completed  a  novel  in  one 
volume.  She  was  then  seventeen,  was  engaged  to 
be  married,  and  had  completed  her  novel !  Pass- 
ing her  in  the  street  you  would  almost  have  taken 
her  for  a  child  to  whom  you  might  give  an  orange. 
Hitherto  her  work  had  come  from  ambition,  — 
or  from  a  feeling  of  somewhat  restless  piety  in- 
spired by  the  curate.  Now  there  arose  in  her 
young  mind  the  question  whether  such  talent  as 
she  possessed  might  not  be  turned  to  account  for 
ways  and  means,  and  used  to  shorten,  perhaps  ab- 
solutely to  annihilate,  that  uncertain  period  of 
waiting.  The  first  novel  was  seen  by  "  a  man  of 
letters"  in  her  neighborhood,  who  pronounced  it 
to  be  very  clever ;  —  not  indeed  fit  as  yet  for  pub- 
lication, faulty  in  grammar,  faulty  even  in  spelling, 

—  how  I  loved  the  tear  that  shone  in  her  eye  as 
she  confessed  this  delinquency  !  —  faulty  of  course 
in  construction,  and  faulty  in  character ;  —  but 
still  clever.  The  man  of  letters  had  told  her  that 
she  must  begin  again. 

Unfortunate  man  of  letters  in  having  thrust  upon 
him  so  terrible  a  task !  In  such  circumstances 
what  is  the  candid,  honest,  soft-hearted  rian  of 
letters  to  do  ?  '•  Gro,  girl,  and  mend  your  stock- 
ings. Learn  to  make  a  pie.  If  you  work  hard,  it 
may  be  that  some  day  your  intellect  will  suffice  to 
you  to  read  a  book  and  understand  it.  For  the 
writing  of  a  book  that  shall  either  interest  or  in- 
struct a  brother  human  being  many  gifts  are  re- 
quired. Have  you  just  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  given  to  you  ?  "  That  is  what  the  can- 
did, honest  man  of  letters  says  who  is  not  soft- 
hearted ;  —  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred it  will  probably  be  the  truth.  The  soft-hearted 
man  of  letters  remembers  that  this  case  may  be 
the  hundredth ;  and,  unless  the  blotted  manuscript 
submitted  to  him  is  conclusive  against  such  possi- 
bility, he  reconciles  it  to  his  conscience  to  tune  his 
coimsel  to  that  hope.  Who  can  say  that  he  is 
wrong  ?  Unless  such  evidence  be  conclusive,  who 
can  venture  to  declare  that  this  aspirant  may  not 
be  the  one  who  shall  succeed  ?  Who  in  such 
emergency  does  not  remember  the  day  in  which  he 
also  was  one  of  the  hundred  of  whom  the  nincty- 
and-nine  must  fail  ?  —  and  will  not  remember  also 
the  many  convictions  on  his  own  mind  that  ho  cer- 
tainly would  not  lie  the  one  appointed  ?  The  man 
of  letters  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  Cornboro  to  whom 
poor  Mary's  manuscript  was  shown  was  not  suffi- 
ciently hard-hearted  to  make  any  strong  attempt 
to  deter  her.  He  made  no  reference  to  the  easy 
stockings,  or  the  wholesome  pie,  —  pointed  out  the 
manifest  faults  which  he  saw,  and  added  —  we  do 
not  doubt  with  much  more  energj'  than  he  threw 
into  his  words  of  censure  —  his  comfortable  as- 
surance that  there  was  great  promise  in  the  work. 
Mar)'  (Jresley  that  evening  burned  the  manuscript, 
and  began  another,  with  the  dictionary  close  at  her 
elbow. 

Then,  during  her  work,  there  occurred  two  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  upon  her  —  and  indeed, 
upon  the  household  to  which  she  belonged  —  in- 
tense sorrow  and  greatly  increased  trouble.  The 
first  of  these  applied  more  especially  to  herself. 
Tlie  Rev.  Arthur  Donne  did  not  approve  of  novels, 

—  of  other  novels  than  those  dialogues  between 
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Tom  and  Bob,  of  the  falsehood  of  which  he  was 
unconscious,. —  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
writing  of  them  should  be  abandoned.  How  far 
the  lover  went  in  his  attempt  to  enforce  obedience 
we,  of  course,  could  not  know  ;  but  he  pronounced 
the  edict,  and  the  edict,  though  not  ooeyed,  cre- 
ated tribulation.  Tlien  there  came  forth  another 
edict  which  had  to  be  obeyed,  —  an  edict  from  the 
probable  successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Gresley,  —  or- 
dering tie  poor  curate  to  seek  employment  in  some 
clime  more  congenial  to  his  state  of  health  than 
that  in  which  he  was  then  living.  He  was  told 
that  his  throat  and  lungs  and  general  apparatus 
for  living  and  preaching  were  not  strong  enough 
for  those  hjperborean  springs,  and  that  he  must 
seek  a  southern  climate.  He  did  do  so,  and,  before  I 
became  acquainted  with  Marv,  had  transferred  his 
services  to  a  small  town  in  Dorsetshire.  The  en- 
gagement, of  course,  was  to  be  as  valid  as  ever, 
though  matrimony  must  be  postponed,  more  indefi- 
nitely even  than  heretofore.  But  if  Mary  could 
write  novels  and  sell  them,  then  how  glorious 
would  it  be  to  follow  her  lover  into  Dorsetshire  ! 
The  Rev.  Arthur  Donne  went,  and  the  curate  who 
came  in  his  place  was  a  married  man,  wanting  a 
house,  and  not  lodgings.  So  Mary  Gresley  perse- 
vered with  her  second  novel,  and  completed  it 
before  she  was  eighteen. 

The  literary  friend  in  the  nei^borhood  —  to 
the  chance  of  whose  acquaintance  I  was  indebted 
for  my  subsequent  friendship  with  Mary  Gresley  — 
found  this  work  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
first.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged nearly  all  his  life  in  the  conduct  of  a  scien- 
tific and  amcultural  periodical,  and  was  the  last 
man  whom  I  should  have  taken  as  a  sound  critic 
on  works  of  fiction ;  but  with  spelling,  gram- 
matical construction,  and  the  composition  of  sen- 
tences he  was  acquainted;  and  he  assured  Mary 
that  her  progress  had  been  great.  Should  she 
burn  that  second  story?  she  asked  him.  She 
would  if  he  so  recommended,  and  begin  another 
the  next  day.  Such  was  not  his  advice.  "  I  have 
a  friend  in  London,"  said  he,  "  who  has  to  do  with 
such  things,  and  you  shall  go  to  him.  I  will  give 
you  a  letter."  He  gave  her  the  fatal  letter,  and 
she  came  to  us. 

She  came  up  to  town  with  her  novel ;  but  not  on- 
ly with  her  novel,  for  she  brought  her  mother  with 
her.  So  great  was  her  eloquence,  so  excellent  her 
suasive  power  either  with  her  tongue  or  by  that 
look  of  supplication  in  her  face,  that  she  induced 
her  mother  to  abandon  her  home  in  Comboro,  and 
trust  herself  to  London  lodgings.  The  house  was  let 
furnished  to  the  new  curate,  and  when  I  first  heard  of 
the  Gresleys  they  were  living  on  the  second  floor  in  a 
small  street  near  to  the  Euston  Square  station.  Poor 
Fanny,  as  she  was  called,  was  left  in  some  humble 
home  at  Comboro,  and  Mary  travelled  up  to  try 
her  fortune  in  the  great  city.  "WTien  we  came  to 
know  her  well  we  expressed  our  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  step.  Yes,  the  vicar's  wife  had 
been  strong  against  the  move.  Mary  confessed  as 
much.  That  ladv  had  spoken  most  forcible  words, 
had  uttered  temble  predictions,  had  told  sundry 
truths.  But  Mary  had  prevailed  and  the  journey 
was  made,  and  the  lodginf^s  Avere  taken.  , 

We  can  now  come  to  the  day  on  which  we  first 
saw  her.  She  did  not  write,  but  came  direct  to  us 
with  her  manuscript  in  her  hand.  "  A  young  wo- 
man, sir,  wanl«  to  see  you,"  said  the  clerk,  in  that 
tone  to  which  we   were  so  well  accustomed,  and 


M-hich  indicated  tlie  dislike  which  he  had  learned 
from  us  to  the  reception  of  unknown  visitors. 
"  Young  woman  1    What  young  woman  ?  " 
"  Well,  sir,  she  is  a  very  young  won^wi,  —  quite 
a  girl  like." 

"  I  suppose  she  has  got  a  name.  Who  sent  her  ? 
I  cannot  see  any  young  woman  without  knowing 
why.     What  does  she  want  ?  " 

"  Got  a  manuscript  in  her  hand,  sir." 
"  I  've  no  doubt  she  has  and  a  ton  of  manuscript 
in  drawers  and  cupboards.  Tell  her  to  >vrite.  I 
won't  see  any  woman,  young  or  old,  without  know- 
ing who  she  is."  The  man  retired,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  an  envelope  belonging  to  the  oflSce,  on 
which  was  written,  "  Miss  Mary  Gresley,  late  of 
Comboro."  He  also  brought  me  a  note  from  "  the 
man  of  letters  "  down  in  Dorsetsliire.  "  Of  what 
sort  is  she  V  "  I  asked,  looking  at  the  introduction. 
"  She  ain't  amiss  as  to  looks,"  said  the  clerk ; 
"  and  she 's  modest-like."  Now  certainly  it  is  the  fact 
that  all  female  literary  aspirants  are  not  "  modest- 
like."  We  read  our  friend's  letter  through  while 
poor  Mary  was  standing  at  the  counter  below. 
How  eagerly  should  we  have  run  to  greet  her, 
to  save  her  from  the  gaze  of  the  public,  to  wel- 
come her  at  least  with  a  chair  and  the  warmth  of 
our  editorial  fire,  had  we  guessed  then  what  were 
her  qualities  !  It  was  not  long  before  she  knew  the 
way  up  to  our  sanctum  without  any  clerk  to  show 
her,  and  not  long  before  we  knew  well  the  sound  of 
that  low  but  not  timid  knock  at  our  door,  made,  al- 
ways with  the  handle  of  the  parasol,  with  which  her 
advent  was  heralded.  We  will  confess  that  there  was 
always  music  to  our  ears  in  that  light  tap  from  the 
little  round  wooden  knob.  The  man  of  letters 
in  Dorsetshire,  whom  we  had  known  well  for  many 
years,  had  been  never  known  to  us  with  intimacy. 
We  had  bought  with  him  and  sold  with  him, 
had  talked  with  him,  and,  perhaps,  walked  with 
him  ;  but  he  was  not  one  with  whom  we  had  eaten 
or  drunk,  or  prayed.  A  dull,  well-instructed,  hon- 
est man  he  was,  fond  of  his  money,  and,  as  we  had 
thought,  as  unlikeh"  as  any  man  to  be  waked  to  en- 
thusiasm by  the  ambitious  dreams  of  a  young  girl. 
But  Mary  had  been  potent  even  over  him,  and  he 
had  written  to  me,  salving  that  Miss  Gresley  was  a 
voung  lady  of  exceeding  promise,  in  respect  of  whom 
te  h^  a  strong  presentiment  that  she  would  rise,  if 
not  to  eminence,  at  least  to  a  good  position  as  a 
writer.  "  But  she  is  very  youn^,"  he  added.  Hav- 
ing read  this  letter,  we  at  last  desired  our  clerk  to 
send  the  lady  up. 

We  remember  her  step  as  she  came  to  the  door 
timid  enough  then,  —  hesitating  but  jet  with  an  as- 
sumed lightness,  as  though  she  was  detennined  to 
show  us  that  she  was  not  ashamed  of  what  she  was 
doing.  She  had  on  her  head  a  light  straw  hat  such 
as  then  was  very  unusual  in  London,  —  and  is  not 
now,  we  believe,  commonly  worn  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  by  ladies  who  believe  themselves  to 
know  what  they  are  about.  But  it  was  a  hat  worn  up- 
on her  head,  and  not  a  straw  plate  done  up  witli  rib- 
bons, and  reaching  down  the  incline  of  the  forehead 
as  far  as  the  top  of  the  nose.  And  she  was  dressed 
in  a  gray  stuflF frock,  with  a  little  black  band  round  her 
waist.  As  far  as  our  memory  goes,  we  never  saw  her 
in  any  other  dress,  or  with  other  hat  or  bonnet  on  her 
head.  "  And  what  can  we  do  for  you,  —  Miss  Gres- 
ley ?  "  we  said,  standing  up  and  holding  the  literary 
gentleman's  letter  in  our  hand.  We  had  almost  said, 
"  my  dear,"  seeing  her  youth  and  remembering  our 
own  age.   We  were  afterwards  glad  that  we  had  not 
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so  addressed  her ;  though  it  came  before  long  that  we 
did  call  her  "  my  dear,    —  in  quite  another  spirit. 

She  recoiled  a  little  from  die  tone  of  our  voice, 

but  recovered  herself  at  once.     "  Mr. thinks 

tliat  you  can  do  something  for  me.  1  have  written 
a  novel,  and  I  have  brought  it  to  you." 

"  You  arc  very  young,  are  you  not,  to  have  writ- 
ten a  novel  ?  " 

"  I  am  young,"  she  said, "  but  perhaps  older  than 
you  think.  I  am  eighteen."  Then  for  the  first 
time  there  came  into  her  eye  that  gleam  of  a  merry 
humor  which  never  was  allowed  to  dwell  there  long, 
but  which  was  so  alluring  when  it  showed  itself. 

"  That  is  a  ripe  age,"  we  said,  laughing,  and  then 
we  bade  her  seat  herself.  At  once  we  began  to 
pour  forth  that  long  and  dull  and  ugly  lesson  which 
18  so  common  to  our  life,  in  which  we  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  our  unwilling  pupil  that  of  all  respectable 
professions  for  young  women  literature  is  tlie  most 
imcertain,  the  most  heart-breaking,  and  the  most 
dangerous.  "  You  hear  of  the  few  who  are  remu- 
nerated," we  said ;  "  but  you  hear  nothing  of  the 
thousands  that  fail." 

"  It  is  so  noble !  "  she  replied. 

"  But  so  hopeless." 

"  There  are  those  who  succeed." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Even  in  a  lottery  one  must  gain 
the  prize ;  but  they  who  trust  to  lotteries  break 
their  hearts." 

"  But  literature  is  not  a  lottery.    If  I  am  fit,  I 

shall  succeed.     Mr.  thinks  I  may  succeed." 

Many  more  words  of  wisdom  we  spoke  to  her,  and 
well  do  we  remember  her  reply  when  we  had  run 
all  our  line  off  the  reel,  and  had  completed  our  ser- 
mon. "  I  shall  go  on  all  the  same,"  she  said.  "  I 
shall  try,  and  try  again,  —  and  again." 

Her  power  over  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
soon  established.  Of  course  we  promised  to  read 
the  MS.,  and  turned  it  over,  no  doubt  with  an  anx- 
ious countenance,  to  see  of  what  nature  was  the 
writing.  There  is  a  feminine  scrawl  of  a  nature  so 
terrible  that  the  task  of  reading  becomes  worse 
than  the  treadmill.  "  I  know  I  can  write  well,  — 
though  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  spelling," 
said  Mary,  as  she  oDserved  the  glance  of  our  e}'es. 
She  spoke  truly.  The  writing  was  good,  thotjgh 
the  erasures  and  alterations  were  very  numerous. 
And  then  the  story  was  intended  to  fill  onlv  one 
volume.  "  I  will  copy  it  for  you  if  you  wish  it," 
said  Mary.  "  ITiougn  there  are  so  many  scratch- 
ings  out,  it  has  been  copied  once."  We  would  not 
for  worlds  have  given  her  such  labor,  and  then  we 

()n)mised  to  read  the  tale.  We  forget  how  it  was 
)rouglit' about,  but  she  told  us  at  that  interview 
that  her  mother  liad  obtained  leave  from  the  pas- 
trv-oo()k  round  the  comer  to  sit  there  waiting  till 
Afary  should  rejoin  her.  "  I  thought  it  would  be 
trouljle  enough  for  you  to  have  one  of  us  here,"  she 
said,  with  her  little  laugh  when  I  asked  her  why 
she  had  not  brought  her  mother  on  with  her.  I  own 
that  I  felt  tliat  slie  had  been  wise  ;  and  when  I  told 
her  that  if  she  would  call  on  me  again  that  day 
week  I  would  then  have  read  at  any  rate  so  much 
of  her  work  as  would  enable  me  to  give  her  my 
opinion,  I  did  not  invite  her  to  bring  her  mother 
with  her.  I  knew  that  I  could  talk  more  fireely  to 
the  girl  without  the  mother's  presence.  Even 
when  you  arc  past  fifty,  and  intend  onlv  to  preach 
a  sermon,  vou  do  not  wish  t<i  have  a  mother  present* 
When  she  was  gone  we  took  up  the  n)ll  of  paper 
and  examined  it.  We  looked  at  the  division  into 
chapters,  at  the  various  mottoes  the  poor  child  had 


chosen,  pronounced  to  ourselves  the  name  of  tlic 
story,  —  it  was  simply  the  name  of  the  heroine,  an 
easy-going,  unaffected,  well-chosen  name,  —  and 
read  the  last  page  of  it.  On  such  occasions  the 
reader  of  the  work  begins  his  task  almos^t  with  a 
conviction  tliat  the  labor  which  he  is  about  to  un- 
dertake will  be  utterly  thrown  away.  He  feels  all 
but  sure  that  the  matter  will  be  baa,  that  it  will  be 
better  for  all  parties,  writer,  intended  readers,  and 
intended  pubbsher,  that  the  written  words  should 
not  be  conveyed  into  type,  —  that  it  will  bs  his 
duty  after  some  fashion  to  convey  that  unwelcome 
opinion  to  the  writer,  and  that  the  writer  will  go 
away  incredulous,  and  accusing  mentally  the  Men- 
tor of  the  moment  of  all  manner  of  literar}'  sins, 
among  which  ignorance,  jealousy,  and  falsehood 
will,  in  the  poor  author's  imagination,  be  most 
prominent.  And  yet  when  the  ^vriter  was  asking 
for  that  opinion,  declaring  his  especial  desire  that 
the  opinion  should  be  candid,  protesting  that  his 
present  wish  is  to  have  some  gauge  of  his  own  ca- 
pability, and  that  he  has  come  to  you  believing  you 
to  be  above  others  able  to  give  him  that  gauge,  — 
while  his  petition  to  you  was  being  made,  he  was 
in  every  respect  sincere.  He  had  come  desirous  to 
measure  himself,  and  had  believed  that  you  could 
measure  him..  When  coming  he  did  not  think  tliat 
you  would  declare  him  to  be  an  Apollo.  He  had 
told  himself,  no  doubt,  how  probable  it  was  that 
you  would  point  out  to  him  that  he  was  a  dwarf. 
You  find  him  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  measuiing 
perhaps  five  feet  seven,  and  unable  to  reach  the 
standard  of  the  particular  regiment  in  which  he  is 
ambitious  of  serving.  You  tell  him  so  in  what  civ- 
illest  words  you  know,  and  you  are  at  once  con- 
victed in  his  mind  of  jealousy,  ignorance,  and  false- 
hood! And  yet  he  is  perhaps  a  most  excellent 
fellow,  —  and  capable  of  performing  the  best  of 
service,  only  in  some  other  regiment !  As  we 
looked  at  Miss  Gresley's  manuscript,  tumbling  it 
tlirough  our  hands,  we  expected  even  fix)m  her 
some  such  result.  She  had  gained  two  things  from 
us  already  by  her  outward  and  inward  gifts,  such 
as  they  were,  —  first  that  we  would  read  her  story, 
and  secondly  that  we  would  read  it  quickly;  but 
she  had  not  as  yet  gained  from  us  any  belief  that 
by  reading  it  we  could  serve  it. 

We  did  read  it,  —  the  most  of  it  before  we  left 
our  editorial  chair  on  that  afternoon,  so  that  we 
lost  altogether  the  daily  walk  so  essential  to  our 
editorial  health,  and  were  put  to  the  expense  of  a 
cab  on  our  retiu-n  home.  And  we  incurred  some 
minimum  of  domestic  discomfort  from  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  reach  our  own  door  till  twenty  minutes 
after  our  apiK>inted  dinner  hour.  "  I  have  this  mo- 
ment come  from  the  oflSce  as  hanl  as  a  cab  could 
bring  me,"  we  said  in  answer  to  the  mildest  of  re- 
proaches, explaining  nothino;  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause  which  had  kept  us  so  long  at  our  work. 

We  must  not  allow  our  readers  to  suppose  that 
the  intensity  of  our  application  had  arisen  fi-om  the 
overwhelming  interest  of  the  storj-.  It  was  not 
that  the  storj-  entranced  us,  but  that  our  feeling  for 
the  writer  grew  as  we  read  the  story.  It  was  sim- 
ple, unaffected,  and  almost  painfully  unscnsational. 
It  contained,  as  I  came  to  perceive  afterwards,  little 
mprc  than  a  recital  of  what  her  imagination  told 
her  might  too  probably  be  the  result  of  her  own  en- 
gagement. It  was  the  story  of  two  young  people 
who  become  engaged  and  cannot  be  married.  Aner 
a  course  of  years  the  man,  with  many  true  argu- 
ments, asks  to  be  absolved.     The   woman  yields 
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with  an  expressed  conviction  that  her  lover  is 
right,  settles  herself  down  for  maiden  life,  then 
breaks  her  heart  and  dies.  'Jlie  character  of  the 
man  was  utterly  untrue  to  Nature.  That  of  the 
woman  was  true,  but  commonplace.  Other  interest, 
or  other  character  there  was  none.  The  dialogues 
between  the  lovers  were  many  and  tedious,  and 
hardly  a  word  was  spoken  between  them  which  two 
lovers  really  would  have  uttered.  It  was  clearly 
not  a  work  as  to  which  I  could  tell  my  little  friend 
that  she  might  depend  upon  it  for  fame  or  fortune. 
When  I  had  finished  it  1  was  obliged  to  tell  myself 
that  I  could  not  advise  her  even  to  publish  it.  But 
yet  I  could  not  say  that  she  had  mistaken  her  own 
powers  or  applied  herself  to  a  profession  beyond 
her  reach.  There  was  a  grace  and  delicacy  in  her 
work  which  were  charming.  Occasionally  she  es- 
caped fh)m  the  trammels  of  grammar,  but  only  so 
far  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  point  out  to  her 
her  errors.  There  was  not  a  word  that  a  young 
lady  should  not  have  written ;  and  there  were 
throughout  the  whole  evident  signs  of  honest  work. 
We  had  six  days  to  think  it  over  between  oiu' 
completion  of  the  task  and  her  second  visit. 

She  came  exactly  at  the  hour  appointed,  and 
seated  herself  at  once  in  the  arm-chai^  betbre  us  as 
soon  as  the  young  man  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  There  had  been  no  great  occasion  for  nerv- 
ousness at  her  first  visit,  and  she  had  then,  by  an 
evident  effort,  overcome  the  diffidence  incidental  to 
a  meeting  with  a  stranger.  But  now  she  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  her  anxiety.  "  Well,"  she  said, 
leaning  forward,  and  looking  up  into  our  face,  with 
her  two  hands  folded  together. 

Even  though  Truth,  standing  full  panoplied  at 
our  elbow,  had  positively  demanded  it,  we  could 
not  have  told  her  then  to  mend  her  stockings  and 
bake  her  pies  and  desert  the  calling  that  she  had 
chosen.  She  was  simply  irresistible,  and  would,  we 
fear,  have  constrained  us  into  falsehood  had  the 
question  been  between  falsehood  and  absolute 
reprobation  of  her  work.  To  have  spoken  hard, 
heart-breaking  words  to  her,  would  have  been  like 
striking  a  child  when  it  comes  to  kiss  you.  We  fear 
that  we  were  not  absolutely  true  at  first,  and  that 
by  that  absence  of  truth  we  made  subsequent  pain 
more  painful.  "  Well,"  she  said,  looking  up  into 
our  face.  "  Have  you  read  it  ?  "  We  told  her  that 
we  had  lead  every  word  of  it.  "  And  it  is  no  good  ?  " 

We  fear  that  we  began  by  telling  her  that  it 
ceitainly  was  good,  —  atter  a  fashion,  very  good,  — 
considering  her  youth  and  necessary  inexperience, 
very  good  indeeu.  As  we  said  this  she  shook  her 
heaid,  and  sent  out  a  spark  or  two  from  her  eyes, 
intimating  her  conviction  that  excuses  or  quasi 
praise  founded  on  her  youth  would  avail  her  noth- 
iM.  "  Would  anybody  buy  it  fh)m  me  ?  "  she 
asked.  No,  w^e  did  not  think  that  any  publisher 
would  pay  her  money  for  it.  "  W^ould  they  print 
it  for  me  without  costing  me  anything  ?  "  Then  we 
told  her  tie  truth  as  nearly  as  we  could.  She 
lacked  exixsrience ;  and  if,  as  she  liad  declared  to 
us  before,  she  was  determined  to  persevere,  she 
must  try  again,  and  must  learn  more  of  that  lesson 
of  the  world's  ways  which  was  so  necessary  to 
those' who  attempted  to  teach  that  lesson  to  others. 
"  But  I  shall  try  again  at  once,"  she  said.  We 
i<ltook  our  head,  endeavoring  to  shake  it  kindly. 
"  Currer  Bell  was  only  a  young  girl  when  she  suo- 
ceeded,"  she  added.  The  injury  which  Currer  Bell 
did  atter  this  fasliion  Avas  almost  o<^ual  to  that  per> 
petrated  by  Jack  Sheppard. 


She  remained  with  us  then  for  above  an  hour,  — 
for  more  than  two  probably,  though  the  time  was 
not  specially  marked  by  us ;  and  before  her  visit 
was  brought  to  a  clo.«e  she  had  told  us  of  her  en- 
gagement with  the  curate.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  her  little  history  as  hitherto 
narrated  was  made  known  to  us  on  tliat  occasion. 
We  asked  after  her  mother  early  in  the  interv'iew, 
and  learned  that  she  was  not  on  this  occasion  kept 
waiting  at  the  pastry-cook's  .shop.  Mary  had  come 
alone,  making  use  of  some  friendly  omnibus,  of 
which  she  had  learned  the  route.  When  she  told 
us  that  she  and  her  mother  had  come  up  to  London 
solely  with  the  view  of  forwarding  her  views  in  her 
intended  profession,  we  ventured  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  wiser  for  them  to  return  to  Cornboro, 
seeing  how  improbable  it  was  that  she  would  have 
matter  fit  for  the  press  within  any  short  period. 
Then  she  explained  that  they  had  calculated  that 
they  would  be  able  to  live  in  London  for  twelve 
months,  if  they  spent  nothing  except  on  absolute 
necessaries.  The  poor  girl  seemed  to  keep  back 
nothing  from  us.  "  We  have  clothes  that  will 
carry  us  through,  and  we  shall  be  very  carefiil.  I 
came  in  an  omnibus ;  but  I  shall  walk  if  you  will 
let  me  come  again."  Then  she  asked  me  for  ad- 
vice. How  was  she  to  set  about  further  work  with 
the  best  chance  of  turning  it  to  account  ? 

It  had  been  altogether  the  fault  of  that  retired 
literary  gentleman  down  in  the  North,  who  had 
obtained  what  standing  he  had  in  the  world  of 
letters  by  wi'iting  about  guano  and  the  cattle 
plague.  Divested  of  all  responsibility,  and  fearing 
no  further  trouble  to  lumself,  he  had  ventured  to 
tell  this  girl  that  her  work  was  full  of  promise. 
Promise  means  probability,  and  in  this  case  there 
was  nothing  beyond  a  most  remote  chance.  That 
she  and  her  mother  should  have  left  their  little 
household  gods,  and  come  up  to  London  on  such  a 
chance,  was  a  thing  terrible  to  the  mind.  But  we 
felt  before  these  two  hoiws  were  over  that  we  could 
not  throw  her  off  now.  We  had  become  old  friends, 
and  there  had  been  that  between  us  which  gave 
her  a  positive  claim  upon  our  time.  She  had  sat 
in  om-  arm-chair,  leaning  forward  with  her  elbows 
on  her  knees  and  her  hands  stretched  out,  till  we, 
caught  by  the  charm  of  her  unstudied  intimacy, 
had  wheeled  round  our  chair,  and  had  placed  oiuv 
selves,  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  would  admit, 
in  the  same  i)Osition.  The  magnetism  had  already 
l)egun  to  act  upon  us.  We  soon  found  ourselves 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  was  to  remain  in 
London  and  begin  another  book.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  resist  her.  Before  the  interview  was  over, 
we,  who  had  been  conversant  with  all  these  matters 
before  she  was  born  ;  we,  who  had  latterly  come  to 
regard  our  own  editorial  fault  as  being  cliiefly  that 
of  personal  harsliness ;  we,  who  had  repulsed  aspi- 
rant novelists  by  the  score,  —  we  had  consented  to 
be  a  party  to  the  creation,  if  not  to  the  actual  writ- 
ing, of  this  new  book  1 

It  was  to  be  done  after  this  fashion.  She  was  to 
fabricate  a  plot,  and  to  bring  it  to  us,  written  on 
two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  letter  pajK^r.  On  the  reverse 
sides  we  were  to  criticise  this  plot,  and  p«?pare 
emendations.  Then  she  was  to  make  out  skeletons 
of  the  men  and  women  who  were  afterwards  to  be 
dotlied  with  llesh  and  made  aUve  with  blood,  and 
covered  with  cuticles.  After  that  she  was  to  ar- 
range her  proportions ;  and  at  last,  before  she  began 
to  write  the  story,  she  was  to  describe  in  detail  such 
part  of  it  as  was  to  be  told  in  each  chapter.     On 
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everj'  advancing  wavelet  of  the  work  we  were  to 
give  her  our  written  remarks.  All  this  we  promised 
to  do  because  of  the  (luiver  in  her  lip,  and  the  alter- 
nate tear  and  sparkle  in  her  eye.  "Now  that  I 
have  found  a  friend,  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  do  it," 
fhe  said,  as  she  held  our  hand  tightly  before  she 
lefl  us. 

In  about  a  month,  during  which  she  had  twice 
written  to  us,  and  twice  been  answered,  she  came 
with  her  plot.  It  was  the  old  story,  with  some  ad- 
ditions and  some  change.  There  was  matrimony 
instead  of  death  at  the  end,  and  an  old  aunt  was 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  relenting  and  produc- 
ing an  income.  We  added  a  few  details,  feeling 
as  we  did  so  that  we  were  the  very  worst  of  botchers. 
We  doubt  now  whether  the  old,  sad,  simple  story 
was  not  the  better  of  the  two.  Then,  after  another 
lengthened  interview,  we  sent  our  pupil  back  to 
create  her  skeletons.  When  she  came  with  the 
skeletons  we  were  deai*  friends,  and  we  had  learned 
to  call  her  Mar}-.  Then  it  was  that  she  first  sat  at 
our  editorial  table,  and  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the 
curate.  It  was  then  mid-winter,  wanting  but  a  few 
days  to  Christmas,  and  Arthur,  as  she  called  him, 
did  not  like  the  cold  weather.  "  He  does  not  say 
so,"  she  said, "  but  I  fear  he  is  ill.  Don't  you  think 
there  are  some  people  with  whom  everything  is  un- 
fortunate ? "  She  wrote  her  letter,  and  had  re- 
covered her  spirits  before  she  took  her  leave. 

We  then  proposed  to  her  to  bring  her  mother  to 
dine  with  us  on  Christmas  Day.  We  had  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it  at  home  in  regard  to  our  heai't- 
flutterings,  and  had  been  met  with  a  suggestion  that 
some  kindness  might  with  propriety  be  shown  to 
the  olfl  lady  as  well  as  to  the  young  one.  We  had 
felt  grateful  to  the  old  lady  lor  not  coming  to  our 
office  with  her  daughter,  and  had  at  once  assented. 
When  we  made  the  suggestion  to  Mary  there  came 
first  a  blush  over  all  her  face,  and^tben  there  fol- 
lowed the  well-known  smile  before  the  blush  was 
gone.  "  You  '11  all  be  dressed  fine,"  she  said.  We 
protested  that  not  a  garment  would  be  changed  by 
any  of  the  family  after  the  decent  church-going  in 
the  morning.  "  Just  as  I  am  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Just 
as  you  are,"  we  said,  looking  at  the  dear  gray  frock, 
adding  some  mocking  assertion  that  no  possible 
combination  of  millinery  could  improve  her.  "  And 
mamma  will  be  just  the  same  ?  Then  we  will  come," 
she  said.  We  told  her  an  absolute  falsehood,  as  to 
some  necessity  which  would  take  us  in  a  cab  to 
Euston  Square  on  the  afternoon  of  that  Christmas 
Day,  so  that  we  could  call  and  bring  them  both  to 
our  house  without  trouble  or  expense.  "  You  sha'u't 
do  anything  of  the  kind,"  she  said.  However  we 
swore  to  our  falsehood,  —  perceiving,  as  we  did  so, 
that  she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  (he  cab  we  had  our  own  way. 

Wc  found  the  mother  to  be  what  we  had  expected, 
—  a  weak,  ladylike,  lachrjmose  old  lady,  endowed 
with  a  profound  admiration  for  her  daughter,  and  so 
bashful  that  she  could  not  at  all  enjoy  her  plum- 
pudding.  We  think  that  Mar}-  did  enjoy  hers 
thf)roughly.  She  made  a  little  speech  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  praising  ourselves  with  warm  words 
and  tearful  eyes,  and  immediately  won  the  heart 
of  a  new  friend.  She  allied  herself  warmly  to  our 
daughters,  put  up  with  tlie  school-boy  pleasantries  of 
our  sons,  and  Iwfore  the  evening  was  over  was  dressed 
up  as  a  ghost  for  the  amusement  of  some  neighbor- 
ing children  who  were  brought  in  to  play  snapdrag- 
on. Mrs.  Gresley,  as  she  dirank  her  tea  and  crum- 
bled her  bit  of  cake,  seated  on  a  distant  sofa,  was 


not  so  happy,  partly  because  she  remembered  her 
old  gown,  and  partly  because  our  wife  was  a  stranger 
to  her.  Mary  had  forgotten  both  circumstances 
before  the  dinner  was  half  over.  She  was  the 
sweetest  ghost  that  ever  was  seen.  How  pleasant 
would  be  our  ideas  of  departed  spirits  if  sucn  ghosts 
would  visit  us  fi:^quently  I 

They  repeated  their  visits  td  us  not  unfrequently 
during  the  twelve  months  ;  but  as  the  whole  inter- 
est attaching  to  our  intercourse  had  reference  to 
circumstances  which  took  place  in  that  editorial 
room  of  ours,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  fur- 
ther to  the  hours,  very  pleasant  to  ourselves,  which 
she  spent  with  us  in  our  domestic  life.  She  was 
ever  made  welcome  when  she  came,  and  was  known 
by  us  as  a  dear,  well-bred,  modest,  clever  little  girl. 
Tlie  novel  went  on.  That  catalogue  of  the  skeletons 
gave  us  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest,  and  many 
were  the  tears  which  she  shed  over  it,  and  sad  were 
the  misgivings  l)y  which  she  was  afflicted,  though  nev- 
er vanquished  !  How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  girl 
of  eighteen  should  portray  characters  such  as  she 
had  never  known  ?  In  her  intercourse  with  the 
curate  all  the  intellect  had  been  on  her  side.  She 
had  loved  him  because  it  was  requisite  to  her  to 
love  some  one  ;  and  now,  as  she  had  loved  him,  she 
was  as  true  as  steel  to  him.  But  there  had  been  al- 
most nothing  for  her  to  learn  from  him.  The  plan 
of  the  novel  went  on,  and  as  it  did  so  we  became 
more  and  more  despondent  as  to  its  success.  And 
tlux)ugh  it  all  we  knew  how  contrary  it  was  to  our 
own  judgment  to  expect,  even  to  dream  of,  anything 
but  failure.  Though  we  went  on  working  with  her, 
finding  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to  resist  her  en- 
treaties, we  did  tell  her  from  day  to  day  that,  even 
presuming  she  were  entitled  to  hope  for  ultimate 
success,  she  must  go  through  an  apprenticeshiii  of 
ten  years  before  she  could  reach  it.  Then  she 
would  sit  silent,  repressing  her  tears,  and  searching 
for  argimients  with  which  to  support  her  cause. 

"  Working  hard  is  apprenticeship,"  she  said  to  us 
once. 

"  Yes,  Mary ;  but  the  work  will  be  more  usefiil, 
and  the  apprenticeship  more  wholesome,  if  you  will 
take  them  for  what  they  are  worth." 

"  I  shall  be  dead  in  ten  years,"  she  said. 
"  If  you  thought  so  you  would  not  intend  to  mar- 
ry Mr.  Donne.  But  even,  were  it  certain  that  such 
would  be  vour  fate,  how  can  that  alter  the  state  of 
things  ?  'The  world  will  know  nothing  of  that ;  and 
if  it  did,  would  the  world  buy  your  book  out  of 
pity  ?  " 

"  I  want  nobody  to  j)ity  me,"  she  said ;  "  but  I 
want  you  to  help  me."  So  we  went  on  helping  her. 
At  tlie  end  of  tour  months  she  had  not  put  pen  to 
paper  on  the  absolute  body  of  her  projected  novel ; 
and  yet  she  had  worked  daily  at  it,  arranging  its  fu- 
ture construction. 

During  the  next  month,  when  we  were  in  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  a  ^leam  of  real  success  came  to  her. 
We  had  told  her  frankly  that  we  would  publish  noth- 
ing of  hers  in  the  jieriodical  which  we  were  our- 
selves conducting.  She  had  become  too  dear  to  us 
for  us  not  to  feel  that  were  we  to  do  so,  we  should 
be  doing  it  rather  for  her  sake  than  for  that  of  our 
readers.  But  we  did  procure  for  her  the  publication 
of  two  short  stories  elsewhere.  For  these  she  re- 
ceived twelve  guineas,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  found  an  El  Dorado  of  literary  wealth.  I  shall 
never  forget  her  ecstasy  when  she  knew  that  her 
work  would  be  printed.,  or  her  renewed  triumph 
when  the  first  humble  check  was  given  into  her 
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hands.  Tliere  arc  those  -who  will  think  that  such 
a  triumph,  as  connected  with  literature,  must  be 
sordid.  For  ourselves,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  money  payment  for  work  done  is  the  best  and 
most  honest  test  of  success.  We  are  sure  that  it  is 
so  felt  by  young  barristers  and  young  doctors,  and 
we  do  not  see  why  rejoicing  on  such  realization  of 
long-cherished  hone  should  be  more  vile  with  the 
literary  aspirant  than  with  them.  "  What  do  you 
think  I  '11  do  first  with  it  V  "  she  said.  We  thought 
she  meant  to  send  something  to  her  lover,  and  we 
told  her  so.  "  I  '11  buy  mamma  a  bonnet  to  go  to 
church  in.  I  did  n't  tell  you  before,  but  she  has  n't 
been  these  three  Sundays  because  she  has  n't  one 
fit  to  be  seen."  I  changed  the  check  for  her,  and 
she  went  off  and  bought  the  bonnet. 

Thoujrh  I  was  successful  for  her  in  regard  to  the 
two  stones,  I  could  not  go  beyond  that.  We  could 
have  filled  pages  of  periodicals  with  her  writing  had 
we  been  willing  that  she  should  work  without  re- 
muneration. She  herself  was  anxious  for  such 
work,  thinking  that  it  would  lead  to  something  bet- 
ter. But  we  opposed  it,  and,  indeed,  would  not  per- 
mit it,  believing  that  work  so  done  can  be  service- 
able to  none  but  those  who  accept  it  that  pages  may 
be  filled  without  cost. 

During  the  whole  winter,  while  she  was  thus  work- 
ing, she  was  in  a  state  of  alarm  about  her  lover. 
Her  hope  was  ever  that  when  warm  weather  came 
he  would  again  be  well  and  strong.  We  know  noth- 
ing sadder  than  such  hope  founded  on  such  source. 
For  does  not  the  winter  follow  the  summer,  and 
then  again  comes  the  killing  spring  ?  At  this  time 
she  used  to  read  us  passages  from  his  letters,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  speak  of  little  but  his  own 
health.  In  her  literary  ambition  he  never  seemed 
to  have  taken  part  since  she  had  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  writing  profane  novels.  As  regarded  him, 
his  sole  merit  to  us  seemed  to  be  in  his  truth  to  her. 
He  told  her  that  in  his  opinion  they  two  were  as 
much  joined  together  as  though  the  service  of  the 
Church  had  bound  them ;  but  even  in  saying  that 
he  spoke  ever  of  himself  and  not  of  her.  Well,  — 
May  came,  dangerous,  doubtful,  deceitftil  May,  and 
he  was  worse.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  dread 
word,  Consumption,  passed  her  lips.   It  had  already 

Eassed  ours  mentally  a  score  of  times.  We  asked 
er  what  she  herself"^  would  wish  to  do.  Would  she 
desire  to  go  down  to  Dorsetshire  and  see  him  ?  She 
thought  awhile,  and  said  that  she  would  wait  a  lit- 
tle longer. 

The  novel  went  on,  and  at  length,  in  June,  she 
was  writing  the  actual  words  on  which,  as  she 
thought,  so  much  depended.  She  had  really 
brought  the  story  into  some  shape  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  chapters ;  and  sometimes  even  I  began 
to  hope.  There  were  moments  in  which  with  her 
hope  was  almost  certainty.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
Mr.  Donne  declared  himself  to  be  better.  He  was 
to  have  a  holiday  in  August,  and  then  he  intended 
to  run  up  to  London  and  see  his  betrothed.  He 
still  gave  details,  which  were  dirtressing  to  us,  of 
his  own  symptoms ;  but  it  was  manifest  that  he 
himself  was  not  desponding,  and  she  was  governed 
in  her  trust  or  in  ner  despair  altogether  by  him. 
But  when  Atigiist  came  the  period  of  his  visit  was 
jwstponed.  The  heat  had  made  him  weak,  and  he 
was  to  come  in  September. 

Early  in  August  we  ourselves  went  away  for  our 
annual  recreation,  —  not  that  we  shoot  grouse,  ot 
that  we  have  any  strong  opinion  that  August  and 
September  are  the  best  months  in  the  year  for  holi- 


day making,  —  but  that  everybody  does  go  in  Au- 
gust. We  ourselves  are  not  specially  fond  of  Au- 
gust. In  many  places  to  whicn  one  goes  a  touring 
mosquitos  bite  in  that  month.  The  heat,  too,  j)re- 
vents  one  from  walking.  The  inns  are  all  full,  and 
the  railways  crowded.  April  and  May  are  twice 
pleasanter  months  in  which  to  see  the  world  and 
the  country.  But  fashion  is  everything,  and  no 
man  or  woman  will  stay  in  town  in  August  for 
whom  there  exists  any  practicability  of  leaving  it. 
We  went  on  the  10th, — just  as  though  we  had  a 
moor,  and  one  of  the  last  tilings  we  did  before  our 
departure  was  to  read  and  revise  the  last  written 
chapter  of  Mary's  story. 

About  the  end  of  September  we  returned,  and 
up  to  that  time  the  lover  had  not  come  to  London. 
Immediately  on  our  return  we  wrote  to  Marv',  and 
the  next  morning  she  was  with  us.  She  had  seat- 
ed herself  on  her  usual  chair  before  she  spoke,  and 
we  had  taken  her  hand  and  asked  after  herself  and 
her  mother.  Then,  with  something  of  mirth  in  our 
tone,  we  demanded  the  work  which  she  had  done 
since  our  departure.    *'  He  is  dying,"  she  replied. 

She  did  not  weep  as  she  spoke.  It  was  not  on 
such  occasions  as  tliis  that  the  tears  filled  her  eyes. 
But  there  was  in  her  face  a  look  of  fixed  and  settled 
misery,  which  convinced  us  that  she  at  least  did  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  her  own  assertion.  We  muttered 
something  as  to  our  hope  that  she  was  mistaken. 
"The  doctor  there  has  written  to  tell  mamma 
that  it  is  so.  Here  is  his  letter."  The  doctor's 
letter  was  a  good  letter,  written  with  more  of.  as- 
surance than  doctors  can  generally  allow  them- 
selves to  express.  "  I  fear  that  I  am  justified  in 
telling  you,"  said  the  doctor,  '*^at  it  can  only  be 
a  question  of  weeks."  We  got  up  and  took  her 
hand.     There  was  not  a  word  to  be  uttered. 

"  I  must  go  to  him,"  she  said  after  a  pause. 

"  Well,  —  yes.    It  will  be  better." 

"  But  we  have  no  money."  It  must  be  explained 
now  that  offers  of  slight,  very  slight,  pecuniary  aid 
had  been  made  by  us  both  to  Mary  and  her  mother 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  These  had  been  re- 
fused with  adamantine  firmness,  but  always  with 
something  of  mirth,  or  at  least  of  humor,  attached 
to  the  refusal.  The  mother  would  simply  refer  to 
the  daughter,  and  Mary  would  declare  that  they 
could  manage  to  see  the  twelvemonth  through  and 
go  back  to  Cornboro,  without  becoming  absolute 
beggars.  She  would  allude  to  their  joint  wardrobe, 
and  would  confess  that  there  would  not  have  been 
a  pair  of  boots  between  them  but  for  that  twelve 
guineas ;  and  indeed  she  seemed  to  have  stretched 
that  modest  incoming  so  as  to  cover  a  legion  of 
purchases.  And  of  these  things  she  was  never 
ashamed  to  speak.  We  think  there  must  have 
been  at  least  two  gray  frocks,  because  the  frock  was 
always  clean,  and  never  absolutely  shabby.  Our 
girls  at  home  declared  that  they  had  seen  three. 
Of  her  frock,  as  it  happened,  she  never  spoke  to  us, 
but  the  new  boots  and  the  new  gloves,  "  and  ever 
so  manv  things  that  I  can't  tell  you  about,  which 
we  really  couldn't  have  gone  without,"  all  came 
out  of  the  twelve  guineas.  That  she  had  taken,  not 
only  with  delight,  but  with  triumph.  But  pecuniary 
assistance  from  ourselves  she  had  always  refused. 
"  It  would  be  a  gifl,"  she  would  say. 

"  Have  it  as  you  like." 

"  But  people  don't  give  other  people  money." 

"Don't  they?  That's  all  you  know  about  the 
worid."     . 

"  Yes,  to  beggars.    We  hope  we  need  n't  come 
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to  that."     It  was  thus  that  she  always  answered  us, 

—  but  always  with  something  of  laughter  in  her 
eye,  as  tliough  their  poverty  was  a  joke.  Now, 
when  the  demand  upon  her  was  for  that  which  did 
not  concern  her  iHsrsonal  comfort,  which  referred 
to  a  matter  felt  by  her  to  be  vitally  imjMjrtant,  she 
declared,  without  a  minute's  hesitation,  that  she 
had  not  money  for  the  journey. 

"  Of  coui'se  you  can  have  money,"  we  said.  "  I 
suppose  you  will  go  at  once  ?  " 

"O  yes, — at  once;  that  is,  in  a   day  or  two, 

—  ailer  he  shall  have  received  my  letter.  Why 
should  I  wait  ?  "  We  sat  down  to  write  a  check, 
and  she,  seeing  what  we  were  doing,  asked  how 
much  it  was  to  be.  "  No,  —  half  tliat  will  do,"  phc 
said.  "  Mamma  will  not  go.  We  have  talked  it 
over  and  decided  it.  Yes,  I  know  all  about  that. 
I  am  going  to  see  my  lover, — my  dying  lover; 
and  I  have  to  beg  for  tlie  money  to  take  me  to  him. 
Of  course  I  am  a  young  girl ;  but  in  such  a  condition 
am  I  to  stand  ujx)n  uie  ceremony  of  being  taken 
care  of?  A  housemaid  would  n't  want  to  be  taken 
care  of  at  eighteen."  We  did  exactly  as  she  bade 
ufl,  and  then  attempted  to  comfort  her  wliile  the 
young  man  went  to  get  money  for  the  check.  What 
consolation  was  possible  ?  It  was  simply  neces- 
sary to  :idmit  with  frankness  that  sorrow  had  come 
from  which  there  could  be  no  present  release. 
"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  Time  will  cure  it,  —  in  a  way. 
One  dies  in  time,  and  then  of  course  it  is  all  cured." 
"  One  he-ars  of  this  kind  of  thing  often,"  she  said 
aiVrwards,  still  leaning  forward  in  her  chair,  still 
with  something  of  the  old  expression  in  her  eyes, 

—  something  ^most  of  humor  in  spite  of  her  grief; 
"  but  it  is  tlie  girl  who  dies.  When  it  is  the  girl 
there  is  n't,  after  all,  so  much  harm  done.  A  man 
goes  about  the  world  and  can  shake  it  oiT;  and  then, 
there  are  plenty  of  girls."  We  could  not  tell  her  how 
inflnitely  more  important,  to  our  thinking,  was  her 
liie  than  that  of  him  whom  she  was  going  to  see 
now  for  the  last  time ;  but  there  did  spring  up  with- 
in our  mind  a  feeling,  greatly  opposed  to  that  con- 
viction which  formerly  we  had  endeavored  to  im- 
press ui)on  herself,  —  that  she  was  destined  to  make 
ibr  herself  a  successful  career. 

She  went,  and  remained  by  her  lover's  bedside 
for  three  week?.  She  wrote  constantly  to  her 
mother,  and  once  or  twice  to  ourselves.  She  never 
again  allowed  herself  to  entertain  a  gleam  of  hope, 
and  she  spoke  of  her  sorrow  as  a  thing  accom- 
plished. In  her  last  interview  with  us  she  had  hardly 
alluded  to  her  novel,  and  in  her  letters  she  never 
mentioned  it.  But  she  did  say  one  word  which 
made  us  meas  what  was  coming.  "  You  will  find 
me  zteaJdy  changed  in  one  thing,"  she  said ;  "  so 
much  changed  uiat  I  need  never  have  troubled 
you."  The  day  of  her  return  to  London  was  twice 
po8tix>ned,  but  at  last  she  was  brought  to  leave  him. 
Stem  necessity  was  too  strong  for  her.  Let  her 
ninch  herself  as  she  niight,  she  must  live  down  in 
Dorsetshire,  —  and  could  not  Uve  on  his  means, 
wljich  were  as  narrow  as  her  own.  She  lefl  him ; 
ami  on  the  day  afler  her  arrival  in  London  she 
walked  across  from  Euston  Square  to  our  ofHce. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  is  all  over.  I  shall  never 
see  him  again  on  this  side  of  heaven's  gates."  I 
do  not  know  that  we  ever  saw  a  tear  in  her  eyes 
j)roduced  by  her  own  sorrow.  She  was  possessed 
of  some  wonderful  strengtli  which  seemed  to  suffice 
for  the  bearing  of  any  burden.  Then  she  paused, 
and  we  could  only  sit  silent,  with  omr  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  rug.     "  I  have  made  him  a  promise,"  she 


said  at  last.     Of  course  we  asked  her  what  was  the 

1  promise,  though  at  the  mo  nent  we  thought  that  we 
Luew.  "  I  will  make  no  more  attempt  at  novel- 
writing." 

"  Such  a  promise  should  not  have  been  asked,  — 
or  given,"  we  said,  vehemently. 

"  It  should  have  been  asked,  — because  he  thought 
it  right,"  she  answered.  "  And  of  course  it  was 
given.  Must  he  not  know  better  than  I  do?  Is 
he  not  one  of  God's  ordained  priests  ?  In  all  the 
world  is  there  one  so  bound  to  obey  him  as  I  ?  " 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  it  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  that.  Tliere  is  no  enthusiasm  equal  to 
that  produced  by  a  death-bed  parting.  "  I  grieve 
greatly,"  she  said,  "  that  you  should  have  had  so 
much  vain  labor  with  a  poor  girl  who  can  never 
profit  by  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  the  labor  will  have  been  vain," 
we  answered,  having  altogether  changed  those 
views  of  ours  as  to  the  futility  of  the  pursuit  which 
she  had  adopted.  SLi?!  ■!^itU 

"  I  have  destroyed  it  all,"  she  said.        bwti 

"  What !  burned  the  novel  ?  "         ^W-  :.i v-  f*;^ 

"  Every  scrap  of  it.  I  told  him  that  I  would  do 
so,  and  that  he  should  know  that  I  had  done  it. 
Every  pa^e  was  burned  afler  1  got  home  last  night, 
and  then  I  wrote  to  him  before  I  went  to  bed." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  it  wicked  that 
people  should  write  novels  ?  "  we  asked. 

"  He  thinks  it  to  be  a  misapplication  of  Grod's 
gifts,  and  that  has  been  enough  for  me.  He  shall 
judge  for  me,  but  I  will  not  judge  for  others.  And 
what  does  it  matter?  I  do  not  want  to  write  a 
novel  now."  {y 

They  remained  in  London  till  the  end  of  the 
year  for  which  the  married  curate  had  taken  their 
house,  and  then  they  returned  to  Cornboro.  We 
saw  them  frequently  while  they  were  still  in  town, 
and  despatched  them  by  the  train  to  the  north  just 
when  the  winter  was  beginning.  At  that  time  the 
young  clergyman  was  still  living  down  in  Dorset- 
shire, but  he  was  lying  in  his  grave  when  Christmas 
came.  Mary  never  saw  him  again,  nor  did  she 
attend  his  funeral.  She  wrote  to  us  frequently  tlien, 
as  she  did  for  years  afterwards.  "  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  stood  at  his  grave,"  she  said ;  "  but  it 
was  a  luxury  of  sorrow  that  I  wished  to  enjoy,  and 
they  who  cannot  earn  luxuries  should  not  have 
them.  They  were  going  to  manage  it  for  me  here, 
but  I  knew  I  was  right  to  refuse  it."  llight,  in- 
deed !  As  far  as  we  knew  her,  she  never  moved  a 
single  point  from  what  was  right. 

AH  these  things  happened  many  years  ago. 
Mary  Gresley,  on  her  return  to  Cornboro,  appren- 
ticed herseli,  as  it  were,  to  the  married  curate 
there,  and  called  herself,  I  think,  a  female  Scrip- 
ture reader.  I  know  that  she  spent  her  days  in 
working  hard  for  the  religious  aid  of  the  poor 
around  her.  From  time  to  time  we  endeavored  to 
instigate  her  to  literary  work;  and  she  answered 
our  letters  by  sending  us  wontlerful  little  dialogues 
between  Tom  the  Saint  and  Bob  the  Sinner.  We 
are  in  no  humor  to  criticise  them  now ;  but  we  can 
assert,  that  tliough  that  mode  of  religious  teaching 
is  most  distasteful  to  us,  the  literary  merit  shown 
even  in  such  works  as  these  was  very  manifest 
And  there  came  to  be  apparent  in  them  a  gleam  of 
humor  which  would  sometimes  make  us  think  that 
she  was  sitting  o}H)osite  to  us  and  looking  at  us, 
and  tliat  she  was  Tom  the  Saint,  and  that  we  were 
Bob  the  Sinner.  We  said  what  we  could  to  turn 
her  from  her  chosen  path,  throwing  into  our  letters 
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all  the  elo«iuence  and  all  the  thought  of  which  we 
were  masters ;  but  oiu-  eloquence  and  our  thought 
were  equally  in  vain. 

At  last,  when  ciwht  years  had  passed  over  her 
head  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Donne,  she  married  a 
missionary  who  was  goin^  out  to  some  forlorn 
country  on  the  confines  ot  African  colonization ; 
and  there  she  died.  We  saw  her  on  board  the 
ship  in  which  she  sailed,  and  before  we  parted 
there  had  come  that  tear  into  her  eyes,  the  old  look 
of  supplication  on  her  lips,  and  the  gleam  of  mirth 
across  her  face.  We  kissed  her  once,  —  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  —  as  we  bade  God  bless  her ! 

ST.  PAUL  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

BT   MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

II.  (Concluded.) 
That  Paul,  as  we  have  said,  accejited  the  physi- 
cal miracle  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension 
as  a  part  of  the  signs  and  wonders  which  accompa- 
nied Christianity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  .Just  in 
the  same  manner  he  accepted  the  eschatology,  as 
it  is  called,  of  his  nation,  —  their  doctrine  of  the 
final  things  and  of  the  summons  by  a  trumpet  in  the 
sky  to  judgment;  he  accepted  Satan,  hierarchies  of 
angels,  and  an  approaching  end  of  the  world, 
what  we  deny  is,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  former 
gives  his  teaching  its  essential  characters,  any  more 
than  his  acceptance  of  the  latter.  We  should  but 
be  continuing,  with  strict  logical  development, 
Paul's  essential  line  of  thought,  if  we  said  that  the 
true  ascension  and  glorified  reign  of  Christ  was  the 
triumph  and  reign  of  his  spirit,  his  real  life,  far 
more  operative  after  his  death  on  the  cross  than  be- 
fore it ;  and  that  in  this  sense  most  truly  he  and 
all  who  persevere  to  the  end  as  he  did  ai-o  "  sown 
in  weakness  but  raised  in  power,"  Paul  himself, 
however,  did  not  distinctly  continue  his  thoughts 
thus,  and  neither  will  we  do  so  for  him.  How  far 
Paul  himself  knew  that  he  had  gone  in  his  irresisti- 
ble bent  to  find,  for  each  of  the  data  of  liis  religion, 
that  side  of  moral  and  spiritual  significance  which, 
as  a  mere  sign  and  wonder,  it  had  not  and. could 
not  have  ;  —  what  data  he  himself  was  conscious 
of  having  transferred,  through  following  this  bent, 
fiitjm  the  first  rank  in  importance  to  the  second ;  — 
we  cannot  know  with  any  certainty. 

Tliat  the  bent  existed,  that  Paul  felt  it  existed, 
and  that  it  establishes  a  wide  difference  between 
the  earliest  epistles  and  the  latest,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Alreaay,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, he  declares  that,  "  though  he  had  hence- 
forth known  Christ  aft^r  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth 
he  knew  him  so  no  more  '' ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  accordingly,  he  rejects  the  notion  of 
dwelling  on  the  miraciuous  Cluist,  of  the  descent 
into  hell,  and  of  the  ascent  into  heaven,  and  fixes 
the  believer's  attention  solely  on  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  on  the  effects  produced  by  an  acquaintance 
with  it.  In  the  same  epistle,  m  like  manner,  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  of  which  to  the  Tliessalonians 
he  described  the  advent  in  such  materializing  and 
jKjpularly  Judaic  language,  has  become  "  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit." 

These  ideas,  we  repeat,  may  never  have  excluded 
others,  which  absorbed  the  most  part  of  Paul's  con- 
temporaries as  they  absorb  popular  religion  at  this 
clay.  To  popular  religion,  the  real  kingdom  of 
God  is  the  ISow  Jerusalem  with  its  jaspers  and 
emeralds ;  righteousness  and  peace  and  Joy  are 
only  tlie  kingdom  of  tJod  figuratively,    'ilie  real 


sitting  in  heavenly  places  is  the  sitting  on  throne 
in  a  land  of  pure  delight  aftx>r  we  are  deail ;  serving 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  only  sitting  in  heavenly  places 
figuratively.  Science  exactly  reverses  tllis  process ; 
for  science,  the  spiritual  notion  is  the  real  one,  the 
material  notion  is  figurative.  The  astonishing 
greatness  of  Paul  is  that,  coming  when  and  where 
and  whence  he  did,  he  yet  grasped  the  spiritual 
notion,  if  not  exclusively  and  fully,  yet  firmly  and 
predominantly;  more  and  more  predominantly 
through  all  the  last  years  of  his  lile.  And  what 
makes  him  original  and  himself,  is  not  what  he 
shares  with  his  contemporaries  and  with  modem 
popular  religion,  but  this  which  he  develops  of  his 
own  ;  and  this  wliich  he  develops  of  his  own  is  just 
of  a  nature  to  make  his  religion  a  theology  instead 
of  a  theurgy,  and  at  bottom  a  scientific  instead  of 
a  non-scientific  structure.  "  Die  and  re-exist !  "  says 
Goethe,  —  an  unsuspected  witness,  certainly,  to 
the  psychological  and  scientific  profoundness  of 
Paul's  conception  of  life  and  deatJi :  "  Die  and  re- 
exist  I  for  so  long  as  this  is  not  accomplished,  thou 
art  but  a  troubled  guest  upon  an  earth  of  gloom."  * 

Tlie  three  cardinal  points  in  Paul's  theology  are 
not,  therefore,  we  repeat,  those  commonly  assigned 
by  Puritanism,  calling,  justification,  sanctification  ; 
they  are  these :  dying  icith  Christ,  resurrection  from 
the  (had,  growing  into  Christ.  And  we  \n\\  venture, 
moreover,  to  affirm  that  the  more  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  read  and  reread  with  a  clear  mind,  the 
more  will  the  conviction  strengthen,  that  the  sense 
indicated  by  the  order  in  which  we  here  class  the 
second  main  term  of  Paul's  conception  is  the.  es- 
sential sense  which  Paul  himself  attaches  to  this 
term,  in  every  single  place  where  in  that  epistle  he 
has  used  it.  Not  tradition  and  not  theory,  but  a 
simple  impartial  study  of  the  development  of  Paul's 
central  line  of  thought,  brings  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  fro'm  the  very  outset  of  the  epistle,  where  Paul 
speaks  of  Christ  as  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness 
by  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  to  the  very  end,  the 
essential  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  the  term  resur- 
rection is  that  of  a  rising,  in  this  visible  earthly 
existence,  fix)m  the  death  of  obedience  to  blind, 
selfish  impulse,  to  the  life  of  obedience  to  the  eter- 
nal moral  order;  —  in  Cluist's  case  first,  as  the 
pattern  for  us  to  follow ;  in  the  believer's  case  after- 
wards, as  following  Christ's  pattern  through  identi- 
fying liimself  with  him. 

We  have  thus  reached  Paul's  fundamental  con- 
ception without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  fimdamental 
conceptions  of  Puritanism,  which,  nevertheless,  pro- 
fesses to  have  learnt  its  doctrine  fix)m  St.  Paul  and 
fix)m  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Once,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  term  faith  brought  us  in  contact  with  the 
doctrine  of  Puritanism,  but  only  to  see  that  the  es- 
sential sense  given  to  this  word  by  Paul,  Piu-itanism 
had  missed  entirely.  Other  parts,  then,  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  than  those  by  which  we 
have  been  occupied  must  have  chiefly  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  Puritanism.  And  so  it  has  in  truth  been. 
Yet  the  parts  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
have  occupied  us  are  undoubtedly  the  parts  which 
not  our  o^vn  theories  and  inclinations,  for  we  have 
approached  the  matter  without  any,  but  an  impar- 
tial criticism  of  Paul's  real  line  of  thought  must 
elevate  as  the  most  important.    If  a  somewhat 

*  Btirb  und  werdo ! 

Denn  so  lang  du  das  nicht  haat, 
Bist  da  nur  eia  tnibcr  Oaal 
Aufder  dunkeln  Knle. 
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pedantic  form  of  expression  may  be  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  say  that  of  the 
elcvi'n  first  chapters  of  the  EpLstle  to  the  Romans, 
—  tlio  chapters  which  convey  Paul's  theology, 
though  not,  as  we  have  seen,  with  any  scholastic 
purpose  or  in  any  formal  scientific  mode  of  exposi- 
tion, —  of  Uiese  eleven  chapters,  the  first,  second, 
and  third  are,  in  a  scale  of  importance  fixed  by  a 
scientific  criticism  of  Paul's  line  of  thought,  sub- 
primary  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  secondary ;  the 
sixth  and  eighth  are  primary  ;  the  seventh  chapter 
in  sub-primary ;  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chap- 
ters are  secondaiy.  Furthermore,  lo  the  contents 
of  the  separate  chapters  themBclves  this  scale  must 
be  carrii'il  on,  so  far  as  to  mark  that  of  the  two 
great  primary  chaj)ters,  —  the  sixtli  and  the  eighth ; 
the  eighth  is  primary  down  only  to  the  end  of  the 
twt'uty -eighth  verse ;  from  thence  to  the  end  it  is, 
however  eloquent,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  a  scien- 
tific criticism  qf  Paul's  esseutial  theology,  only  sec- 
ondary. The  first  chapter  is  to  the  Gentiles ;  — 
its  purport  is :  You  have  not  righteousness. '  The 
second  is  to  the  JeAvs  ;  —  its  purport  is  :  No  more 
have  you,  though  you  tliink  you  have.  The  third 
chapter  auuouuces  faith  in  Christ  as  the  one  source 
of  righteousness  for  all  men.  The  fourth  chapter 
gives  to  the  notion  of  righteousness  through  faith 
the  sanction  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  his- 
tory <•♦'  ii>- ■V-'in.  The  fitlh  insists  on  the  causes 
ibr   '  ss   and    exultation  in   the   boon   of 

rigb: _ through  faith  In  Christ,  and  applies 

illustrativclv,  with  this  design,  the  history  of  Adam. 
The  aixth  cnapt»r  comes  to  the  all-important  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  that  iidth  in  Christ  which  I,  Faul, 
mean  ?  "  and  answers  it.  The  seventh  illustrates 
and  explains  the  answer.  But  the  eighth,  down  to 
tlie  end  of  the  twenty-eighth  veree,  develops  and 
completes  the  answer.  The  rest  of  the  eighth 
chapter  expresses  tlie  sense  of  safety  and  gratitude 
which  the  solution  is  fitted  to  inspiix'.  The  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  uphold  the  second 
cliapter's  thesis,  —  so  hard  to  a  Jew,  so  easy  to  us, 
—  tnat  righteousness  is  not  by  tlie  Jewish  law ; 
but  tlwell  with  hope  and  joy  on  a  final  result  of 
tilings  which  is  to  be  favorable  to  Israel. 

.We  shall  be  pardoned  this  somewhat  formal 
analysis  in  consideration  of  tlie  clearness  with 
wliich  it  enables  us  to  sn-.oy  the  Puritan  scheme 
of  original   sin,    jr  ;  .n,   and  justification. 

Tlu-  historical  trai;     i  of  Adam  occupies,  it 

will  be  observed,  in  rauPs  ideas,  by  no  means  the 

(iriiiury,  fundamental,  all-important  place  wliich  it 
lolils  in  the  ideas  of  Puritanism.  "  This  is  our 
original  sin,  the  bitter  root  of  all  our  actual  trans- 
gressions, in  thoun:ht,  word,  and  deed."  Ah,  no  I 
Paul  did  not  go  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  for  his  authen- 
tic information  ou  this  head.  lie  went  to  experi- 
ence fur  it.  "  /  »fe,"  he  says,  "  a  law  in  my  niem- 
Ix'rs  fighting  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity."  This  Is  the  essential 
tenLimony  res^wcting  the  rise  of  sin  to  Paul,  —  this 
rise  of  it  in  Ins  own  heart  and  in  the  heart  of  all 
the  men  who  hear  hiui.  At  cpiite  a  later  stage  in 
his  conception  of  the  religious  life,  in  quite  a  sub- 
onliuate  capacity,  and  tor  the  mere  puqKwe  of  illus- 
tration, comos  in  the  allusion  to  Adam  and  to  what 
is  calK^d  original  sin.  Paul's  desire  for  righteous- 
ness has  carried  him  to  Christ  and  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  fiuth, 
and  he  is  exnressing  his  gratitude,  delight,  wonder, 
at  the  boon  he  has  discovered.  For  the  purixwe  of 
exalting  it  he  reverts  to  the  well-known  storj-  of 
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Adam.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  Paul  Judaizes 
in  his  use  hero  of  this  story ;  so  entirely  does  he 
subordinate  it  to  his  purpose  of  illustration,  using  it 
just  as  he  might  have  used  it  had  he  believed, 
which  undoubtedly  he  did  not,  that  it  was  merely  a 
symbolical  legend,  though  a  very  primitive  and 
profoimd  one,  as  well  a^perfectly  familiar  to  himself 
and  his  hearers.  "  Tnink,"  he  says,  "  how  in 
Adam's  tall  one  man's  one  transgression  involved  all 
men  in  a  punishment ;  then  estimate  the  blessed- 
ness of  our  boon  in  Christ,  where  one  man's  one 
righteousness  involves  a  world  of  transgressors  in 
blessing !  "  This  is  not  a  scientific  doctrine  of 
corruption  inherited  tlirough  Adam's  fall ;  it  is  a 
rhetorical  use  of  Adam's  fall  in  a  passing  allusion 
to  it. 

We  come  to  predestination.  We  have  seen  how 
Paul's  consciousness  of  the  power  in  which  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being  was  twofold.  He  con- 
ceived this  divine  power,  and  with  profound  truth, 
as  not  only  the  fountain  of  morals  and  reason,  but 
also  as  the  fountain  of  life  and  affection.  He 
thus  rested  on  the  thought  of  God  as  a  creator,  sus- 
tainer,  fatlier,  as  well  as  on  the  thought  of  him  as  a 
moral  lawgiver  and  judge.  "  The  Lord  is  righteous 
in  all  his  ways."  But  not  only  so.  Also,  "  The 
Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works.  He  opens  his  hand,  and  satisfieth 
the  desire  of  every  living  thing."  The  power  and 
originality  of  Paul's  theology  consists  in  his  making 
these  two  notions  combine  for  a  religious  result. 
"What  man  could  not  do  by  the  warnings  of  Grod 
the  judge,  he  docs,  in  Paul's  theology,  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  God  the  creator  and  father.  What  ne 
could  not  do  through  the  power  of  reason  and  du- 
ty, he  does  through  the  power  of  sympathy  and 
emotion.  This  is  grace,  this  is  the  free  gifl  of  God, 
who  gives  abundantly  beyond  all  that  we  ask  or 
tliink,  and  calls  things  that  are  not  as  though  they 
were.  The  sense  of  life,  peace,  and  joy,  which 
comes  through  identification  with  Christ,  brings 
witli  it  a  deep  and  grateful  consciousness  that  this 
sense  is  none  of  our  own  getting  and  making.  *'  It  is 
not  of  him  that  mlleth  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
Grod  that  showeth  mercy."  As  moral  agents,  for 
whom  alone  exist  all  the  predicaments  of  merit  and 
demerit,  praise  and  blame,  effort  and  failure,  vice 
and  virtue,  we  are  impotent  and  lost; — we  are 
saved  through  our  affections,  it  is  as  sentient  beings 
we  are  saved !  Well  might  Paul  cry  out,  as  this 
mystical  but  profound  and  beneficent  conception 
filled  his  soul :  '*  All  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose."  Well  might  he  say,  in 
the  gratitude  wliich  cannot  find  wonls  enough  to 
express  its  sense  of  boundless  favor,  that  those  who 
reache<l  peace  with  God  through  identification  with 
Christ  were  vessels  of  mercy,  marked  from  endless 
ages ;  that  thev  had  been  foreknOAvn,  predestinated, 
called,  justifie(5,  glorified. 

It  may  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  the  clear 
undorstantling  of  his  essential  doctrine,  that  Paul 
did  not  stop  here.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  word, 
"  protliesis,"  purpose,  lured  him  on  into  speculative 
mazes,  and  involved  him,  at  last,  in  an  embarrass- 
ment, from  which  he  impatiently  tore  himself  by 
the  harsh,  unedifv'ing  image  of  the  clay  and  the 
jiottcr.  But  this  is  not  so.  Tlieso  allurements  of 
si)eculation,  which  have  been,  fatal  to  so  many  of 
his  interpreters,  never  mastered  Paul.  He  was  led 
into  difficulty  by  the  tendency  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  as  making  his  real  imperfection  both 
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as  a  thinker  and  as  a  writer, — the  tendency  to 
Judaize.  Already,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  this  ten- 
dency had  led  him  to  seem  to  rest  his  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  upon  the  case  of  Abraham, 
whereas  in  truth,  it  needs  all  the  good-will  in  the 
world,  and  some  effort  of  ingenuity,  even  to  bring 
the  case  of  Abraham  within  the  operation  of  this 
doctrine.  That  righteousness  is  lite,  that  all  men 
by  themselves  fail  of  righteousness,  that  only 
through  identification  with  Christ  can  they  reach 
it, — these  propositions,  for  us  at  any  rate,  prove 
themselves  much  better  than  they  are  proved  by 
the  thesis  that  Abraham  in  old  age  believed  God's 
promise  that  his  seed  should  yet  be  as  the  stars  for 
multitude,  and  that  this  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness.  The  sanction  thus  apparently  given 
to  the  idea  that  faith  is  a  mere  belief,  or  opinion  of 
the  mind,  has  put  thousands  of  Paul's  readers  on  a 
false  track.  But  Paul's  dealings  with  Abraham 
did  not  end  here.  To  establish  his  doctrine  of 
righteousness  by  faith,  he  had  to  eradicate  the 
notion  that  the  Jews  were  specially  privileged,  and 
that,  having  the  Mosaic  law,  they  did  not  need 
anything  farther.  For  us,  this  one  verse  of  the 
•tenth  chapter :  There  is  no  difference  between  Jew 
and  Greek,  for  it  is  the  same  Lord  of  all,  who  is  rich 
to  all  that  call  upon  him,  —  and  these  four  words  of 
another  verse  :  For  righteousness,  heart-faith  neces- 
sary !  —  effect  far  more  for  Paul's  object  than  his 
three  chapters  bristling  with  Old  Testament  quota- 
tions. By  quotation,  however,  he  was  to  proceed, 
in  order  to  invest  his  doctrine  with  the  talismanic 
virtues  of  a  verbal  sanction  from  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  He  shows,  therefore,  that  the  law  and  the 
prophets  had  said  that  only  a  remnant,  an  elect 
remnant,  of  Israel  should  be  saved,  and  that  the 
rest  should  be  blinded.  But  to  say  that  peace  with 
God  through  Christ  inspires  such  an  abounding 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  of  its  not  being  our  work, 
that  we  can  only  speak  of  ourselves  as  called  and 
chosen  to  it,  is  one  thing ;  in  so  speaking,  we  are 
on  the  ground  of  personal  experience.  But  to  say 
that  Grod  has  blinded  and  reprobated  other  men,  so 
that  they  shall  not  reach  this  blessing,  is  to  quit 
the  ground  of  personal  experience,  and  to  begin  em- 
ploying the  magnified  and  non-natural  man  in  the 
next  street.  We  then  require,  in  order  to  account 
for  his  proceedings,  such  an  analogy  as  that  of  the 
clay  and  the  potter.  This  is  Calvinism,  and  St. 
Paul  undoubtedly  falls  into  it.  But  the  important 
thing  to  remark  is,  that  this  Calvinism,  which  with 
the  Calvinist  is  primary,  is  with  Paul  secondarj' 
or  even  less  that  secondary.  What  with  Calvinists 
is  their  fundamental  idea,  the  centre  of  their  theol- 
ogy, is  for  Paul  an  idea  added  to  his  central  ideas, 
and  extraneous  to  them;  brought  in  incidentally, 
and  due  to  the  necessities  of  a  bad  mode  of  recom- 
mending and  enforcing  his  thesis.  It  is  as  if  New- 
ton had  introduced  into  his  exposition  of  the  law 
of  gravitation  an  incidental  statement,  perhaps 
erroneous,  about  light  or  colors  ;  and  we  were  then 
to  make  this  statement  the  head  and  front  of  New- 
ton's law.  The  theolodcal  idea  of  reprobation 
was  an  idea  of  Jewish  tiieology  as  of  ours,  an  idea 
familiar  to  Paul  and  a  part  of  his  training,  an  idea 
which  probably  he  never  consciously  abandoned*. 
But  its  complete  secondariness  in  him  is  clearly 
established  by  other  considerations  than  those 
which  we  have  drawn  fit)m  the  place  and  manner 
of  his  introduction  of.  it.  The  very  phrase  about 
the  clay  and  the  potter  is  not  Paul's' own  ;  he  does 
but  repeat  a  stock  theological  figure.    Jeremiah 


had  said,  in  the  Lord's  name,  to  Israel,  "  Behold, 
as  the  clay  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  mine 
hand,  O  house  of  Israel."  And  the  son  of  Sirach 
comes  yet  nearer  to  Paul's  ver}'  worf'fi :  "  As  the 
clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand  to  fashion  it  at  his 

Eleasure,  so  man  is  in  the  hand  of  him  that  made 
im,  to  render  to  them  as  liketh  him  best."  Is 
an  original  man's  essential,  characteristic  idea, 
that  which  he  adopts  thus  bodily  from  some  one 
else  ?  But  take  Paul's  truly  essential  idea.  "  We 
are  buried  with  Christ  through  baptism  into  death, 
that  like  as  he  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glorj'  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life."  Did  Jeremiah  say  that  ?  Is 
any  one  the  author  of  it  except  Paul  ?  Then  there 
should  Calvinism  have  looked  for  Paul's  secret, 
and  not  in  the  commonplace  about  the  potter  and 
the  vessels  of  wrath.  A  commonplace  which  is  so 
entirely  a  commonplace  to  him,  that  he  contradicts 
it  even  while  he  is  Judaizing ;  for  in  the  verv  batch 
of  chapters  we  are  discussing  he  says :  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  L<ord  shall  be 
saved."  Still  more  clear  is,  on  this  point,  his  real 
mind,  when  he  is  not  Judaizing :  "  God  is  the 
saviour  of  all  men,  spedially  of  those  that  believe." 
And  anjibin^,  finally,  which  mi^ht  seem  dangerous 
in  the  gratefol  sense  of  a  calUng,  choosing,  and 
leading  by  eternal  goodness,  —  a  notion  as  natural 
as  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  is 
monstrous,  —  Paul  abundantly  supplies  in  more 
than  one  striking  passage  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  that 
incomparable  third  chapter  of  the  Philippians 
(from  which,  and  from  the  sixth  and  eighth  chap- 
ters of  the  Romans,  Paul's  whole  theology,  if  all 
his  other  writings  were  lost,  might  be  recon- 
structed), where  he  expresses  his  humble  conscious- 
ness that  the  mystical  resurrection  which  is  his 
aim,  glory,  and  salvation,  he  does  not  yet,  and  can- 
not, completely  attain. 

The  grand  doctrine,  then,  which  Calvinistic 
Puritanism  has  gathered  from  Paul,  turns  out  to 
be  a  secondary  notion  of  his,  which  he  himself,  too, 
has  contradicted  or  corrected.  But,  at  any  rate, 
"  Christ  meritoriously  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us."  We  rely  entirely,  as  the  quarterly  organ 
of  Puritanism  has  just  told  us  in  its  hundredth 
number,  on  "  the  sacrificial  Atonement  of  the  Di» 
vine  Son  of  God."  God,  his  justice  being  satisfied 
by  Christ's  bearing  according  to  compact  our  guilt 
and  dying  in  our  stead,  is  appeased  and  set  free  to 
exercise  towards  us  his  mercy,  and  to  justify  and 
sanctify  us  in  consideration  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness imputed  to  us,  if  we  give  our  heartybclief  and 
consent  to  the  satisfaction  thus  made.  This  hearty 
belief  being  given,  "  we  rest,"  to  use  the  conse- 
crated expression  already  quoted,  "  in  tlie  finished 
work  of  a  Saviour."  This  is  now,  as  predestination 
formerlv  was,  the  favorite  thesis  of  popular  theol- 
ogy. And,  like  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  it 
professes  to  be  specially  derived  from  St.  Paul. 

But  whoever  nas  followed  attentively  the  main 
line  of  St.  Paul's  theology,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show  it,  will  see  at  once  that  in  St.  Paul's  essen- 
tial ideas  this  popular  notion  of  a  substitution,  a 
sacrifice,  and  an  imputation  of  alien  merit  has  no 
place.  Paul  knows  notliing  of  a  sacrificial  atone- 
ment ;  what  Paul  knows  of  is  a  reconciling  sacri- 
fice. The  real  substitution,  for  Paul,  is  not  the 
substitution  of  Christ  in  men's  stead  as  victim  on 
the  cross  to  God's  offended  justice ;  it  is  the  sub- 
stitution bv  which  the  believer,  in  liis  own  person, 
repeats  Christ's  dying  to  sin.     Paul  says,  m  real 
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truth,  to  our  Puritans  with  their  inagic.il  and 
luechanical  salvation,  just  what  he  said  to  the  men 
of  circumcision  :  "  If  I  preach,  resting  in  the  finished 
work  of  a  SaA-iour,  why  am  I  yet  persecuted  f  why 
do  1  die  daily  f  then  is  the  stumhliiHj-filock  of  the 
crosx  anmdled.  Tliat  hard,  that  wellnidi  impossi- 
ble doctrine  that  our  whole  course  must  oe  a  cruci- 
fixion and  a  resurrection,  even  as  Christ's  whole 
course  was  a  crucifixion  and  a  resurrection,  be- 
comes 8U[>erfluou8.  Yet  this  is  my  central  doc- 
trine." 

The  notion  of  Grod,  as  a  magnified  and  non-nat- 
ural man,  appeased  by  a  sacrifice,  and  remitting, 
in  consideration  of  it,  his  wrath  against  those  who 
had  offended  him,  —  this  notion  of  God,  which 
science  repels,  was  equally  repelled,  in  spite  of  all 
that  his  nation,  time,  and  training  had  in  them  to 
favor  it,  by  the  profound  religious  sense  of  Paul. 
In  none  of  his  epistles  is  the  reconciling  work  of 
Christ  really  presented  under  this  aspect.  One 
great  epistle  there  is  which  does  present  it  under 
this  aspect,  —  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If 
other  proof  were  wanting,  this  alone  would  make 
it  impossible  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
shoula  be  Paul's ;  and  indeed  of  all  the  epistles 
which  bear  his  name,  it  is  the  only  one  whicn  may 
not,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  caused  by  some  diffi- 
culties, be  finally  attributed  to  him.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  full  of  beauty  and  power ;  and 
what  may  be  called  the  exterior  conduct  of  its 
argument  is  as  able  and  satisfying  as  Paul's  exte- 
rior conduct  of  his  argument  is  generally  embar- 
rassed. Its  details  are  full  of  what  is  edifying; 
but  its  central  conception  of  Christ's  death,  as  a 
perfect  sacrifice  which  consummated  the  imperfect 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law,  is  a  mere  notion  of  the 
understanding,  and  is  not  a  religious  idea.  The 
tradition  which  ascribes  to  Apollos  the  Epistle  to 
tne  Hebrews  derives  corroboration  from  the  one 
account  of  him  which  we  have ;  that  "  he  was  an 
elofjuent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures." 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  just  such  a  perform- 
ance as  might  naturally  have  come  firom  an  elo- 
quent man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
whom  the  intelligence  and  the  powers  of  com- 
bining, type-establishing,  and  expounding,  some- 
what dominated  the  religious  perceptions.  Turn 
it  which  wky  you  will,  the  notion  of  vicarious  sac- 
rifice, which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  delivers, 
will  never  truly  speak  to  the  religious  sense,  or 
bear  fruit  for  true  religion.  It  is  no  blame  to 
Apollos  if  he  was  led  astray  by  this  notion  of  vica- 
rious sacrifice,  for  the  whole  world  was  full  of  it 
up  to  his  time,  in  his  time,  and  since  his  time ;  and 
it  has  driven  theologians  before  it  like  sheep.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  Apollos  should  have  adopted 
it,  but  that  Paul  should  have  been  enabled,  through 
the  incomparable  power  and  energy  of  religious  per- 
ception inlbmiingnis  intellectual  perception,  steadily 
to  put  it  aside.  Figures  drawn  from  this  dominant 
notion  he  used,  for  it  haa  so  saturated  the  imagina- 
tion and  lanzaagc  of  humanity  that  its  figures  pass 
naturally  and  irresistibly  into  all  our  speech ;  pop- 
ular Puritanism  consists  of  the  notion  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  set  forth  mth  Paul's  figures. 
But  the  notion  itself  Paul  had  put  aside,  ana  had 
substituted  for  it  a  better. 

Tlie  term  sarrijire  contains  three  notions :  the 
notion  of  winning  the  favor  or  buying  of!  the  wrath 
of  a  powerful  Iwing  by  giving  him  something  pre- 
cious ;  the  notion  of  parting  with  something  pre- 
cious ;  and  the  notion  of  expiation,  not  in  the  sense 


of  buying  off  wrath  or  satisfying  a  claim,  but  of 
suffering  in  that  wherein  we  have  sinned.  The 
first  notion  is,  at  bottom,  merely  superstitious,  and 
belongs  to  the  ignorant  and  fear-ridden  cluldhood 
humanity  ;  it  is  the  main  element,  however,  in  the 
Puritan  conception  of  justification.  The  second 
notion  explains  itself;  it  is  the  main  element  in  tlic 
Pauline  conception  of  justification.  Tlio  third  no- 
tion may  easily  be  misdealt  with ;  but  it  has  a  pro- 
found truth ;  something  of  it  has  no  doubt  made  its 
way  into  the  Puritan  conception  of  justification, 
and  inspires  whatever  in  that  conception  is  true 
and  wholesome  ;  in  Paul's  conception  of  justifica- 
tion there  is  much  of  it.  Christ  parted  with  what, 
to  men  in  general,  is  the  most  precious  of  tluugs,  — 
individual  self  and  selfishness ;  he  pleased  not  him- 
self, obeyed  the  Spirit  of  God,  died  to  sin  and  to 
the  law  in  our  members,  consummated  upon  the 
cross  this  death ;  that  is  Paul's  essential  notion  of 
Christ's  sacrifice.  This  proceeding  "  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh  " ;  that  notion,  also,  is  very  present 
along  with  the  other  to  Paul's  mind.  Through  the 
solidarity  of  men,  eminent  suffering,  by  an  eminent 
person,  oecomes  representative ;  tnerefore,  in  that 
death  of  Christ  to  selfish  impulse  which  his  cruci- 
fLxion  crowns  and  symbolizes,  the  race  solemnly 
suffers  wherein  the  race  had  sinned,  and  condemns 
that  wherein  it  had  sinned.  This  is  the  expiatory 
aspect  of  Clirist's  death  for  the  imagination ;  its 
expiatory  aspect  feova.  a  moral  point  of  view  is 
that  such  a  solemn  and  dolorous  condemnation  of 
sin  does  actually  loosen  sin's  hold  and  attraction 
upon  us  who  regard  it,  —  makes  it  easier  for  us  to 
die  to  sin.* 

Christ's  sacrifice,  and  the  condemnation  of  sin  it 
contained,  was  made  for  us  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners ;  it  was  made  irrespectively  of  our  power  or 
inclination  to  sympathize  with  it  and  appreciate  it. 
Yet,  even  thus,  the  sacrifice  reconciled  us  to  God, 
to  the  eternal  order;  for  it  contained  the  means, 
the  only  possible  means,  of  our  being  brought  into 
harmony  with  this  order.  Christ,  however,  was 
delivered  for  our  sins  while  we  were  yet  sinners. 
But  presently  the  influence  of  the  pregnant  act 
gains  us.  Then  come  the  sympathy  for  the  act  and 
the  appreciation  of  it,  which  its  doer  never  regard- 
ed ;  faith  in  him  enters  into  us,  masters  us.  We 
identify  ourselves  with  him;  we  repeat,  through 
the  power  of  this  identification,  his  death  to  the  law 
of  the  flesh  and  self-pleasing,  his  condemnation  of 
sin  in  the  flesh;  the  death  how  imperfectly,  the 
condemnation  how  remorsefully !  But  we  rise  with 
him  to  life,  the  only  true  life,  of  imitation  of  God, 
of  putting  on  the  new  man  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  of  fol- 
lowing the  eternal  law  of  the  moral  order  which  by 
ourselves  we  could  not  follow.  Then  God  justifies 
us;  we  have  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the 
sense  of  having  it ;  we  are  filled  from  the  oppressing 
sense  of  eternal  order  giultily  outraged  and  sternly 
retributive ;  we  act  in  joyful  conformity  with  God's 
will,  instead  of  in  miserable  rebellion  to  it ;  we  are 
in  harmony  with  the  universal  order  and  feel  that 
we  are  in  harmony  with  it.  If,  tlien,  Christ  was 
delivered  for  our  sins,  he  was  raised  for  our  justifica- 
tion. If  by  his  death  we  were  reconciled  to  God, 
by  the  means  being  thus  provided  for  our  else  im- 


*  The  first  Mpect  ii  presented  in  Qal.  iit.  13  ;  the  teoond  in  Oal. 
L  4.  In  the  flnt  aspect  Christ  is  the  arriAvrpof  or  ransom  :  in 
the  second,  the  fLaprvptof  or  witness.  Populai  theology  prefers 
to  regard  him  as  tne  aFTiAvrpof ;  Paul  preferred  to  regard  him 
as  the /Mi^rvptor,  —  the  (e«(imony,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death, 
to  the  power  uod  goodness  of  Ood. 
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possible  access  to  God,  much  more,  when  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  these  means  and  died  with 
liim,  are  we  saved  by  his  life  of  which  we  partake. 
Henceforward  we  are  not  only  justified  but  sancti- 
fied ;  not  only  in  harmony  widi  the  eternal  order 
and  at  peace  with  God,  but  consecrated  *  and  un- 
alterably devoted  to  them ;  and  from  this  devotion 
comes  an  ever-growing  union  with  Grod  in  Christ, 
an  advance,  as  St.  Paul  says,  from  glory  to  glory. 

This  is  Paul's  conception  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 
Ilis  figures  of  ransom,  redemption,  propitiation, 
blood,  offering,  all  attach  themselves  to  his  central 
idea  of  identification  with  Christ  throuf/h  dyin</  with 
him,  and'  are  strictly  subservient  to  it.  This  lan- 
guage of  Paul's  has  its  own  beauty  and  propriety ; 
it  is  imaginative  language;  there  is  no  need  lor 
turning  it,  as  Puritanism  nas  done,  into  the  method- 
ical language  of  the  schools.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
turned  into  methodical  language,  then  it  is  the  lan- 
guage into  which  we  have  translated  it  that  trans- 
lates it  truly. 

We  have  seen  how  it  fares  with  one  of  the  two 
great  tenets  which  Puritanism  has  extracted  from 
St.  Paul,  —  the  tenet  of  predestination.  We  now  see 
how  it  fares  with  the  other,  the  tenet  of  justifica- 
tion. Paul's  figures  our  Puritans  have  taken  liter- 
ally, while  for  his  central  idea  they  have  substituted 
another,  which  is  not  his.  And  his  central  idea 
they  have  turned  into  a  figure,  and  have  let  it  al- 
most disappear  out  of  their  mind.  His  essential 
idea  lost,  his  figures  misused,  an  idea  essentially 
not  his  substituted  for  his,  —  the  upcdifying  patch- 
work thus  made,  Puritanism  has  stamped  with 
Paul's  name  and  called  the  gospel.  It  thunders  at 
Romanism  for  not  preaching  it,  it  casts  off  Angli- 
canism for  not  setting  it  forth  alone  and  unreserved- 
ly, it  founds  organizations  of  its  own  to  give  full 
effect  to  it ;  these  organizations  guide  politics,  gov- 
ern statesmen,  destroy  institutions :  —  and  they  are 
based  upon  a  blunder ! 

It  is  to  Protestantism,  and  this  its  Puritan  gospel, 
that  the  reproaches  thrown  on  St.  Paul,  for  shut- 
ting up  religion  of  the  heart  into  theories  of  the 
head  about  election  and  justification,  rightly  at- 
tach. St.  Paul  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  be^ns 
with  seeking  righteousness  and  ends  with  finding 
it ;  lk"oin  first  to  last,  the  practical  religious  sense 
never  deserts  liim.  If  he  could  have  seen  and 
heard  our  preachers  of  predestination  and  justifica- 
tion, they  arc  just  the  people  he  would  have  called 
"  diseased  about  questions  and  word-battlings." 
He  would  have  told  Puritanism  that  every  Sunday, 
when  in  all  its  countless  chapels  it  reads  him  and 
prcfiches  from  him,  the  veil  is  upon  its  heart.  The 
mument  it  reads  him  right,  a  veil  will  seem  to  be 
takeu  away  »from  its  heart,  it  will  feel  as  though 
scales  were  fallen  from  its  eyes. 

But  leaving  Puritanism  and  its  errors,  let  us 
turn  again  for  a  moment,  before  we  end,  to  the 
glorious  apostle  who  has  occupied  us  so  long.  He 
(lied,  Stnd  mankind's  familiar  fancies  of  appease- 
ment and  vicarious  sacrifice,  from  which,  by  a 
prodigy  of  religious  insight,  Paul  had  boen  able  to 
disengage  the  death  of  Christ,  rushed  over  it  and 
made  it  their  own.  Back  rolled  upon  the  human 
soul  the  mist  which  the  fires  of  Paul's  spiritual 
genius  had  dispersed  for  a  few  short  years.  The 
mind  of  the  whole  world  was  imbrued  in  the  idea 


*  The  endlesa  word*  which  Poritaniam  has  wasted  upon  ganctifi- 
cation,  a  magical  fllllDg  with  goodneM  and  hoUnem,  flow  from  a 
mere  mistake  in  tranilating ;  ayi€urn6i  means  conteeration,  a 
■ettiog  apart  to  holy  service. 


of  blood,  and  only  through  the  false  idea  of  sacri- 
fice did  they  reacn  Paul's  true  one.  Paul's  idea  of 
dying  with  Christ  the  Imitation  elevates  more  con- 
spicuously than  any  Protestant  treatise  elevates  it ; 
but  it  elevates  it  environed  and  enfolded  with  the 
idea  of  appeasement,  —  of  the  magnified  and  non- 
natural  man  wrath-filled  and  blood-exacting,  the 
human  victim  adding  his  piacular  sufferings  to 
those  of  the  divine.  Meanwhile  another  danger 
was  preparing.  Gifted  men  had  brought  to  the 
study  of  St.  Paul  the  habits  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man schools,  and  philosophized  where  Paul  Orien- 
talized. Augustine,  a  great  genins,  —  who  can 
doubt  it  ?  —  nay,  a  great  religious  genius,  but  unlike 
Paul  in  this,  and  inierior  to  him,  that  he  confusetl 
the  boundaries  of  metaphysics  and  religion,*  which 
Paul  never  did,  —  Augustine  set  the  example  of 
finding  in  Paul's  eastern  speech,  just  as  it  stood,  the 
formal  propositions  of  western  dialectics.  Last 
came  the  interpreter  in  whose  slowly  relaxing 
grasp  we  still  lie,  —  the  heavy-handed  Protestant 
Pliilistine.  Sincere,  gross  of  perception,  prosaic, 
he  saw  in  Paul's  mystical  idea  of  man's  investiture 
with  the  righteousness  of  God  nothing  but  a  strict 
legal  transaction,  and  reserved  all  his  imari;ination 
for  Hell  and  the  New  Jerusalem  and  his  foretaste 
of  them.  A  so-called  Pauline  scheme  was  in  every 
one's  mouth ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  true  Paul  lay 
lost  and  buried. 

Everj'  one  who  has  been  at  Rome  has  been  ta- 
ken to  see  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  rebuilt  after  a 
destruction  by  fire  forty  years  ago.  The  chui-ch 
stands  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city,  on  the  way  to 
Ostia  and  the  desert.  The  interior  has  all  the 
costly  magnificence  of  Italian  churches;  on  the 
ceiling  is  written  in  gilded  letters,  "  Doctor  Gen- 
tium" Gold  glitters  and  marbles  gleam,  but  man 
and  his  movement  are  not  there.  The  traveller* 
has  left  at  a  distance  ihcfumum  et  opes  strepitumque 
RomcB ;  ai-ound  him  reigns  solitude.  There  is 
Paul,  with  the  mystery  which  was  liid  from  a^es 
and  from  generations,  which  was  manifested  by  him 
for  some  half-score  years,  and  which  then  was 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave.  Not  in  our  day  will 
he  relive,  with  his  incessant  effort  to  spiritualize, 
with  his  incessant  effort  to  make  the  intellect  fol- 
low and  secure  the  religious  jjerception  in  all  its 
workings.  Of  those  who  care  for  religion,  the 
multitude  of  us  want  the  materialism  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  the  few  want  a  vague  religiosity.  Science, 
which  more  and  more  teaches  us  to  find  in  the 
unapparent  the  real,  will  m-adually  serve  to  conquer 
the  materialism  of  popular  religion.  The  friends 
of  vague  religiosity,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
more  and  more  taught  by  experience  that  a  theol- 
og}',  a  scientific  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  relig- 
ion,! is  wanted  for  religion ;  but  a  theology  which 
is  a  true  theology,  not  a  false.  Both  tliese  influ- 
ences will  work  for  Paul's  re-emergence.  The 
doctrine  of  Paul  will  arise  out  of  the  tomb  where 
for  centuries  it  has  lain  covered ;  it  will  edify  the 
Church  of  the  future ;  it  will  have  the  consent  of 
happier  generations,  the  applause  of  less  supersti- 
tious ages.     All,  all  will  be  too  little  to  pay  half 

•  Compare  Paul's  "  blessed  and  only  potentate,  king  of  kings, 
and  lord  of  lords,  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  light,  un- 
approachable." with  Augustine^  "  Deum  sine  quantitate  roagnuffl, 
sine  qualitate  bonum,  sine  tempore  sompiterniim,  sine  roorte  vitam, 
sine  infirmitate  fortem,  sine  mendacio  vcrum,  sine  situ  ubiquc 
prajscntem,  sine  loco  nbique  totum,-'  &c.  The  works  of  this  great 
saint  are  encumbered  with  too  many  pages  of  such  elaborate  fu- 
tilities. 

t  This  excellent  definition  it  Monslcor  Beuas's,  whose  book  I 
have  already  mentioned. 
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the  debt  which  the  Church  of  Gwl  owes  to  this 
"  least  of  the  apostles,  who  was  not  fit  to  be  called 
an  ajxi^flp,  becansu  he  persecuted  the  Church  of 
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COLOSSAL  FORTUNES. 
Wk  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  possess  a  princely  fortune.  There  is  a 
I>Ion9ure,  well  understood  by  novelists,  in  simply 
I'allinfj  up  before  our  imagination  vast  sums  of 
money  and  magnificent  landed  estates.  We  al- 
ways like  the  last  page,  in  which  the  various 
couples  in  whom  we  have  taken  an  inlerest  receive 
their  portions  with  the  Iwmndless  liberality  of  a 
good-natured  writer  of  fiction.  We  admire  the 
youn;;  lady  in  the  model  novel  with  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  a  ring-fence  in  Norfolk,  a  county 
in  Scotland,  a  castle  in  Wales,  a  villa  at  Richmond, 
a  comer-house  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  eighty 
thousand  a  year  in  the  Three  per  Cents ;  and  we 
feel  a  sympathetic  thrill  when  Miriam  de  Mendoza 
takes  a  thousand-pound  note  from  a  bundle  on  the 
])iano  to  light  the  extinguished  chibouk  of  Lord 
Codlingsby.  If  there  is  a  pleasure  in  meeting  with 
such  gorgeous  millionnaires  even  in  fairj'-land,  how 
pleasant  it  must  be  to  be  ranked  amongst  their 
counterparts  in  real  life  I  Of  course  the  moralist 
has  i»lcnty  of  apothegms  wherewith  to  damp  ova 
satisfaction.  There  are  various  little  sayings  about 
the  blessings  of  mediocrity,  the  delight  of  making 
an  honest  living  by  the  sweat  of  one's  brow,  and  so 
on,  which  seem  rather  to  savor  of  the  remark  about 
sour  grapes.  Could  any  of  these  severe  gentlemen 
withstand  the  infinite  charms  of  boundless  wealth, 
if  really  within  their  reach  ?  We  admit,  indeed, 
that  there  is  probably  a  certain  limitation  even  to 
the  conveniences  of  money.  We  could  be  tolerably 
content,  say,  with  a  huncired  thousand  a  year,  and 
can  imagine  a  doubt  whether  the  addition  of  an 
equal  sum  to  our  annual  income  might  not,  after 
that  iwint,  begin  to  give  more  trouble  than  it  was 
worth.  After  one  had  enough  to  satisfy  every 
iwssible  want,  to  give  free  play  to  all  one's  tastes 
in  art,  literature,  or  science,  to  have  the  most  com- 
fortable of  houses,  and  the  best  of  all  possible  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  we  might  doubt  whether  an 
addition  to  oiir  wealth  might  not  bring  more  re- 
si)onsibllity  than  amusement.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  a  man  who  resolves  to  spend  all  his  in- 
come npon  himself  finds  it  very  difficult,  after  he 
has  naMed  a  certain  point,  to  find  any  new  way  of 
employing  his  fortune  satisfactorily.  Of  course  it 
is  always  open  to  a  man  to  muddle  away  his  money, 
in  gambling  or  charitv,  to  any  conceivable  extent; 
but  there  is  practicsily  a  limit  to  the  sum  which 
can  be  siient  directly  ujwn  one's  self.  What  that 
limit  may  be  it  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  fix  in 
practice  ;  but  there  is  no  great  temptation  to  be  so 
rich  that  your  wealth  becmnes  a  bunlen.  Putting 
this  (juestion  out  of  sirfit,  and  it  is  one  that  has 
little  practical  interest  for  most  people,  the  natural 
expression  of  tlie  feelings  of  the  unro^enerate  man 
is  that  summed  up  so  foreibly  in  Clough's  ballad :  — 

"  How  plem«anl  It  U  to  bare  money,  b«igho  ! 
How  pletMat  it  U  to  hare  money  !  ^ 

And  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

Few.  however,  of  the  poorer  classes  will  content 
themselves  with  this  reflection  on  hearing  of  one  of 
those  vast  fortunes  whose  existence  is  occasionally 
brought  before  us.  We  are,  it  inav  be,  a  little  too 
jealous,  or  possibly  a  little  too  philosophical  or  too 


humane,  to  look  upon  them  with  that  simple  pleas- 
ure with  which  we  contemplate  a  work  of  art,  or 
with  which  ladies  will  gloat  over  the  stores  in  a 
jeweller's  shop-window.  We  are  driven  to  reason 
about  it,  and  to  ask  whether  colossal  fortunes  are, 
or  can  be  made,  good  things  for  the  countrj-  in 
which  they  exist.  Our  reflections  probably  take 
the  form  of  a  simple  argument  for  demonstrating 
the  benefits  of  equality.  It  is  plain  that  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  will  be  greater,  if  a  hundred 
men  have  each  a  thousand  a  year,  than  if  one  man 
had  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  and  the  rest  noth- 
ing. After  the  first  few  thousands,  every  additional 
thousand  accumulated  upon  a  single  possession 
gives  him  less  additional  pleasure  tnan  its  prede- 
cessors. To  raise  an  income  of  twenty  to  one  of 
twenty-one  thousand  a  year  gives  verj-  little  extra 
gratification  to  its  owner ;  he  may  keep  another  horse 
or  two,  and  buy  a  few  more  pictures,  but,  all  his 
chief  wants  being  gratified,  he  can  at  most  add 
a  few  comparatively  insignificant  luxuries  to  his 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  the  same 
income  to  a  man  who  was  previously  in  the  depths 
of  poverty  may  lift  him  dehnitely  to  a  higher  level, 
and  make  his  life  one  of  comfort,  instead  of  one  of 
constant  toil  and  vexation.  The  argument  proves 
conclusively  that,  given  a  certain  total  of  revenue 
in  a  country,  it  will  produce  more  happiness  when 
mdely  distributed  than  when  divided  into  very  un- 
equal lumps.  The  ordinary  complaint  about  the 
rich  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  seems  gen- 
erally to  imply  a  tacit  assumption  of  this  kind.  It 
is  supposed  that  there  is  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
wealth  in  the  countrj',  and  that,  if  one  man  gets  a 
larger  share,  it  must  necessarily  be  made  up  from 
those  of  his  poorer  neighbors.  If  this  were  me  real 
state  of  the  case,  it  should  be  the  greatest  object  of 
philanthropists  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
wealth  might  be  made  to  flow  uniformly  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  countr}',  instead  o(  gathering 
in  irregular  masses,  and  being  spread  thinly  in  one 
quarter  and  thickly  in  another. 

Without  asking  whether  this  is  applicable  to  any 
particular  cases,  it  is  plain  that  it  omits  one  essen- 
tial element  of  the  question.  The  assumption  that 
the  whole  amount  of  wealth  is  a  fixed  quantity  is 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Nothing,  moreover,  can 
be  plainer  than  that  a  rapid  growth  of  wealth  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  large  fortunes,  and 
that  reciprocally  the  possession  of  Targe  fortunes  is 
in  many  ways  favorable  to  a  rapid  growth  of  wealth. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  American 
society  are  due  to  the  first  of  these  truths.  Tliere 
was  a  time  when  the  genuine  democratic  ideal  was 
partially  realized  there,  and  when,  as  it  is  said, 
ever)'  man  in  Connecticut  was  rich  enough  to  keen 
a  one-horse  chaise,  and  scareely  anybody  ricii 
enough  to  keep  a  chaise  with  two  horses.  Tliat 
halcyon  period  has  long  gone  by  ;  and  it  is  plam 
enough  tnat,  if  American  democracy  levels  everj-- 
thing  else,  it  has  at  least  no  tendency  to  level  for- 
tunes. We  seem  to  be  approaching  an  epoch  when 
such  men  as  Vanderbilt  and  Drew  will  be  the  niost 
prominent  figures  in  the  great  Republic.  The 
growth  of  such  enormous  commercial  centres  as 
New  York  and  Chicago  inevitably  tends  to  central- 
ization of  wellth.  A  shrewd  speculator  who  is  at 
the  centre  towards  which  so  many  streams  of  for- 
tune are  constantly  flowing  has  immense  opjM)r- 
tunitics  of  growing  rich,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase, 
bevond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  There  is  no  prob- 
ability that  the  tendency  will  be  diminished.    The 
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(llfforence  between  the  democracies  of  the  future  and 
the  old-fashioned  aristocracies  is  not  that  there  will 
be  greater  equality  of  wealth  in  the  deinocracies, 
but  that  fortunes  will  be  more  mobile,  and  will  not 
give  rise  to  families  permanently  raised  above  their 
neighbors.  We  may  look  forward,  in  short,  with 
far  more  confidence  to  a  period  of  gigantic  fortunes 
than  to  one  in  which  everybody  will  be  moderately 
comfortable.  The  dreams  of  socialists  may  be  des- 
tined at  some  future  time  to  take  concrete  shape ; 
but  so  far  as  we  can  say  from  experience,  the  re- 
verse of  the  process  for  which  they  pray  is  more 
likely  to  take  place.  Not  only  will  great  land- 
owners become  rich  by  the  simple  process  of  sit- 
ting still  and  looking  on  at  the  development  of  the 
country,  but  even  if  landed  estates  should  be  sum- 
marily cut  up  and  distributed  equally  amongst  the 
population,  some  more  radical  change  would  be  re- 
quired to  check  the  development  of  huge  commer- 
cial fortunes.  We  shall  have  bankers,  and  manu- 
facturers, and  railway  proprietors,  whose  wealth 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  fabulous,  even  if  the  most 
stringent  legislation  should  enforce  the  minute  par- 
tition of  the  soil.  Great  fortunes,  too,  are  the  cause 
as  well  as  the  consequence  of  a  rapid  increase  of 
wealth.  No  way  of  getting  rich,  it  is  well  known, 
is  so  certain  as  the  possession  of  a  good  deal  of 
money.  In  many  departments  of  trade  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  fortunes, 
because  the  unity  of  management,  the  increased 
power  of  organization,  and  other  causes,  give  a  de- 
cided economical  advantage  to  the  possessors  of 
large  capitals.  Enterprises  become  possible  to 
them  which  require  long  foresight  and  the  power 
of  waiting  for  distant  results,  though  they  may  be 
ultimately  enormously  profitable.  Nor,  however 
much  may  be  done  within  a  certain  sphere  by  co- 
operation, has  it  as  yet  given  proofs  of  being  able 
successfully  to  contend  in  any  wide  field  with  indi- 
vidual management. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  world  will  continue 
to  grow  richer,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall 
also  witness  a  steady  accumulation  of  colossal  for- 
tunes. And  it  is  therefore  wiser,  instead  of  sighing 
after  a  chimerical  equality,  to  ask  in  what  way  they 
may  be  made  useful.  If  fortunes  increase,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  regard  them  with  envy  certainly 
does  not  diminish  ;  and  though  the  poverty  of  the 
multitude  may  be  in  no  sense  produced  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  it  certainly  makes  it  desirable 
for  capitalists  to  occupy  a  }X)sition  as  little  invidious 
as  possible.  Very  rich  men  may  be  regarded  with 
pleasure  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view ;  but 
there  are  a  good  many  paupers,  who  do  not  eare 
much  for  art,  and  have  a  very  strong  appreciation 
of  the  pleasure  of  getting  a  slice  of  their  neighbor's 
cake.  A  miser,  according  to  political  economists, 
is  probably  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  by  his  invest- 
ments, whilst  the  spendthrift  is  damaging  the  world 
as  well  as  liimself.  But  the  spendtlirift  is  the  pop- 
ular character,  because  the  immediate  and  tangible 
results  of  his  conduct  are  apparently  advantageous ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  miser  would 
do  wisely  to  dispel  the  popular  illusion  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  make  the  good  effects  of  his  Bavin<T 
tangible  not  only  to  the  philosopher,  but  to  the  vul- 
gar mind.  Otherwise  the  vulgar  mind  may  get 
into  an  unphilosophical  state  of  irritation.  The  ad- 
vantages,  indeed,  of  a  liberal  use  of  wealth  are  too 
obvious  to  require  illustration.  Everybody  who  has 
any  money  to  spend  is  glad  to  insi^-t  upon  the  unan- 
swerable reasons  for  spending  it  upon  nimself.     We 


are  delighted  to  demonstrate  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  refined  and  cultivated  class  in  the  community,  and 
further  to  decide  that  we,  who  hate  the  money, 
ought  to  be  the  refined  and  cultivated  class.  Indeed, 
if  charity  reached  such  a  pitch  tliat  everybody  gave 
away  all  that  may  strictly  be  called  superfluous,  we 
should  speedily  become  a  nation  of  very  common- 
place semi-paupers ;  and  the  only,  though  amply  suf- 
ficient, reason  for  not  insisting  upon  the  practice  of 
spending  a  large  part  of  our  incomes  on  luxury  as  a 
solemn  duty  is  that  we  are  quite  ready  enough  to  do 
it  witliout  any  sense  of  duty  at  all.  When,  however, 
our  income  peaches  above  a  certain  point,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  go  to  excess  in  the  discharge  of  this  du- 
ty. What  is  to  be  done,  then,  is  a  question  which 
concerns  verj-  few  people.  In  an  ideal  state  of 
things  a  man  would  perhaps  consider  liimself  sim- 
ply as  an  officer  intrusted  with  a  large  part  of  the 
national  earnings,  to  be  spent  for  the  good  of  the 
world  at  large. 

The  late  Mr.  Peabody,  whose  death  we  learn 
with  sincere  regret  as  we  ^vrite,  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered one  way  of  approaching  to  this  conception ; 
and  people  with  small  incomes  must  often  have 
thought  that  if  they  had  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  could  possibly  spend  upon  themselves  they 
would  endeavor  to  rival  so  noble  an  example. 
When  they  come  to  be  tried,  they  'generally  find  it 
hard  to  act  up  to  the  notion ;  and  indeed  the  diffi- 
culty of  givinw  away  many  thousands  without  doing 
more  harm  than  good  is  so  enormous  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  desired,  as  it  certainly  is  not  to  be 
expected,  tliat  the  example  will  often  be  literally 
followed  out.  We  can  only  hope,  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  and  the  increased 
publicity  of  expenditure  may  gradualU'  generate 
an  increased  sense  of  responsibility.  Tliere  is  one 
other  circumstance  which  tends  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  whose  action  may  be  faintly  observed  in 
America.  It  is  often  remarked  that  rich  men  are 
there  more  liberal  and  public-spirited  in  the  use  of 
wealth.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  principle  that 
what  comes  easily  goes  easily  ;  and  that,  in  a  coun- 
try where  people  are  accustomed  to  the  sudden 
growth  and  equally  sudden  disappearance  of  large 
fortunes,  a  man  learns  to  care  less  about  so  transi- 
tory a  possession.  It  is  also  due  to  the  collateral 
result  that  a  man  who  has  no  motive  for  founding 
a  great  family  is  without  one  powerful  motive  for 
retaining  wealth.  A  decline  of  the  old  aristocratic 
feeling  implies  tliat  the  son  of  a  very  rich  man  will 
be  more  generally  disposed  to  start  on  his  own  re- 
sources, and  to  look  forward  to  a  life  of  more  or 
less  hard  work.  There  is  both  good  and  evil  in 
this  result.  A  man  perhaps  is  more  oflen  hurt 
than  benefited  by  inheriting  a  large  fortune ; 
whilst,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
everybody  should  as  a  matter  of  course  look  for- 
ward to  life  in  a  counting-house  or  an  office. 
Without  entering  upon  so  large  a  subject,  we  need 
only  remai'k  that  the  tendency  of  which  this  is  an 
example  is  favorable  to  a  more  generous  use  of 
vast  wealth,  as  well  as  to  its  frequent  accumula- 
tion. 
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I  WAS  sent  officially  to  witness  the  execution  by 
Hara-Kiri  (self-immolation  by  disembowelling)  of 
Taki  Zenzaburo,  the  officer  of  the  Prince  of  Bizen. 
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lie  it  was  who  ";avo  the  order  to  fire  on  the  foreign 
settlement  at  Iliogo.  As  the  Hara-Kiri  is  one  of 
the  Japanese  customs  which  has  excited  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  Eurojie,  although,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  never  hitherto  been  witnessed  by  foreigners, 
it  has  seemed  little  better  than  a  fable,  I  will  relate 
what  occurred. 

llie  ceremony,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Mikado 
himself,  took  place  at  10.80  at  night  in  the  Temple 
of  Si'igukuji,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Satsuma  troops 
at  Iliogo.  A  witness  was  sent  from  each  of  the 
fonign  legations.  We  were  seven  foreigners  in 
all. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  temple  by  officers  of 
the  Princes  of  Satsuma  and  Chosniu.  Although 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  most 
private  manner,  the  casual  remarks  which  we  over- 
heard in  the  streets,  and  a  crowd  lining  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  the  temple,  showed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  little  interest  to  the  public.  The 
courtyard  of  the  temple  presented  a  most  pictur- 
es(jue  sight ;  it  was  crowded  with  soldiers  standing 
aI)Out  in  knots  round  large  fires,  which  threw  a  dim, 
flickering  li^ht  over  the  heavy  eaves  and  quaint 
gabk^-ends  of  the  sacred  buildings.  We  were  shown 
into  an  inner  room,  where  we  were  to  wait  until  the 
preparation  for  the  ceremony  was  completed ;  in 
tlie  next  room  to  us  were  the  high  Japanese  officers. 
Af^er  a  long  interval,  which  seemed  doubly  long 
from  tlie  silence  which  prevailed,  Ito  Shunskd,  the 
provisional  Governor  of  Iliogo,  came  and  took  down 
our  names,  and  informed  us  that  seven  kenshi,  sheriffs 
or  witnesses,  would  attend  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese. He  and  another  officer  represented  the 
]^iikado ;  two  captains  of  Satsuma's  infantry,  and 
two  of  Choshiu's,  with  a  representative  of  the  Prince 
of  Bizen,  the  clan  of  the  condemned  man,  completed 
the  number,  which  was  probably  arranged  in  order 
to  tally  with  that  of  the  foreigners.  Ito  Shunskd 
further  inquired  whether  we  wished  to  put  any 
questions  to  the  prisoner.  We  replied  in  tne  nega- 
tive. 

A  further  delay  then  ensued,  after  which  we  were 
invited  to  follow  the  Japanese  witnesses  into  the 
hoiulo  or  main  hall  of  the  temple,  where  the  cere- 
mony was  to  be  performed.  It  was  an  imposing 
scene.  A  large  hall  with  a  high  roof  supported  by 
dark  pillars  of  wood.  From  the  ceiling  hung  a 
profusion  of  those  huge  gilt  lamps  and  ornaments  pe- 
culiar to  Buddhist  temples.  In  front  of  the  high  altar, 
where  tlie  floor,  covered  with  beautiful  white  mats, 
is  raised  some  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground, 
was  laid  a  rug  of  scarlet  felt  Tall  candles  placed 
at  regular  intervals  gave  out  a  dim,  mysterious  light, 
gust  sufficient  to  let  all  the  proceedings  be  seen, 
riie  seven  Japanese  took  their  places  on  the  lefl 
of  the  raised  floor,  the  seven  foreigners  on  the 
right.     No  otlier  person  was  present. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  of  anxious 
suspense,  Taki  2^nzaburo,  a  stalwart  man  thirty- 
two  years  of  aee,  with  a  noble  air,  walked  into  the 
hall  attired  in  nis  dress  of  ceremony,  with  the  pe- 
culiar hempen  cloth  wings  which  arc' worn  on  great 
occasions.  lie  was  accompanied  by  a  kaishiiku  and 
tlin-e  ofllcers,  who  wore  the  zimbaori  or  war  surcoat 
with  uold-tissue  facings.  The  word  kaisltaku,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  one  to  which  our  word  execu- 
tioner is  no  e<iuivalent  term.  The  office  is  that  of  a 
gentleman  :  in  many  cases  it  is  performed  by  a  kins- 
man or  friend  of  the  condemned,  and  the  relation 
between  them  is  rather  that  of  principal  and  second 
than  that  ol  victim  and  executioner.  In  this  instance 


the  kaishaku  was  a  jiupil  of  Taki  Zenzaburo,  and 
was  selected  by  the  friends  of  tlie  latter  from  among 
their  own  number  for  his  skill  in  swordsmanship. 

With  the  kaifhaku  on  his  left  hand,  Taki  Zenza- 
buro advanced  slowly  towards  the  Japanese  witness- 
es, and  the  two  bowed  before  them,  then  drawing  near 
to  tlie  foreigners  they  saluted  us  in  the  same  way, 
I>erhaps  even  with  more  deference  :  in  each  case  the 
salutation  was  ceremoniously  returned.  Slowly,  and 
with  great  dignity,  the  conaemned  man  mounted  on 
to  the  raised  tloor,  prostrated  himself  before  the  high 
altar  twice,  and  seated  *  himself  on  the  felt  carpet 
with  lois  back  to  the  high  altar,  the  kaishnku  crouch- 
ing on  his  left-hand  side.  One  of  the  three  attend- 
ant officers  then  came  forward  bearing  a  stand  of 
the  kind  used  in  temples  for  offerings,  on  which, 
wrapped  in  paper,  lay  the  toakiza^hi,  the  short  sword 
or  dirk  of  the  Japanese,  nine  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  a  point  and  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  ra- 
zor's. This  he  handed,  prostrating  himself,  to  the 
condemned  man,  who  received  it  reverently,  raising 
it  to  his  head  with  both  hands,  and  placed  it  in  fi^nt 
of  himself. 

After  another  profound  obeisance,  Taki  Zenza- 
buro, in  a  voice  wnich  betrayed  just  so  much  emo- 
tion and  hesitation  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  is  making  a  painful  confession,  but  with 
no  sign  of  fear  either  in  his  face  or  manner,  sjxike 
as  follows :  — 

"  I,  and  I  alone,  unwarrantably  gave  the  order  to 
fire  on  the  foreigners  at  Kobe,  and  again  as  they 
tried  to  escape.  For  this  crime  I  disembowel  my- 
self, and  I  beg  you  who  are  present  to  do  me  the 
honor  of  witnessing  the  act." 

Bowing  once  more,  the  speaker  allowed  his  upper 
garments  to  slip  down  to  his  girdle,  and  remained 
naked  to  tlie  waist.  "  Carefully,  according  to  custom, 
he  tucked  his  sleeves  under  his  knees  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling  backwards,  for  a  noble  Japan- 
ese gentleman  should  die  falling  forwards.  Delib- 
erately, with,  a  steady  hand,  he  took  the  dirk  that 
lay  before  him;  he  looked  at  it  wistfully,  almost 
affectionately ;  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  collect 
his  thoughts  for  the  last  time,  and  then,  stabbing 
himself  deeply  below  the  waist  on  the  left-hand 
side,  he  drew  it  slowly  across  to  the  right  side,  and 
turning  the  dirk  in  the  wound,  gave  a  slight  cut  up- 
wards. During  this  sickeningTy  painful  operation 
he  never  moved  a  muscle  of  nis  face.  When  he 
drew  out  the  dirk  he  leaned  forward  and  stretched 
out  his  neck ;  an  expression  of  pain  for  the  first 
time  crossed  his  face,  but  he  uttered  no  sound.  At 
tliat  moment  the  kaishaku,  who,  still  crouching  by 
his  side,  had  been  keenly  watching  his  ever}'  move- 
ment, sprang  to  his  feet,  poised  his  sword  for  a  sec- 
ond in  the  air;  there  was  a  flash,  a  heavy,  ugly 
thud,  a  crashing  fall ;  with  one  blow  the  head  had 
Ijeen  severed  from  the  body. 

A  dead  silence  followed,  broken  only  by  the 
hideous  noise  of  the  blood  gushing  out  of  the  inert 
heap  before  us,  which  but  a  moment  before  had  been 
a  brave  and  chivalrous  man.     It  was  horrible. 

Tlie  kaUhoku  made  a  low  bow,  wiped  his  sword, 
and  retired  from  the  raised  floor ;  and  the  stained 
dirk  was  solemnly  borne  away,  a  bloody  proof  of 
the  execution. 

The  two  representatives  of  the  Mikado  then  left 
their  places,  and  crossing  over  to  where  the  foreign 


*  8c*ted  hlmMir,  —  th&t  i»,  in  the  Japaneae  fkshlon.hto  koeet  and 
toea  touching  the  ground,  and  his  body  mting  on  hli  heels.  In 
thi«  position,  wtiich  is  one  of  respect,  he  remained   until   his 

death. 
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witnesses  sat,  called  us  to  witness  that  the  sentence 
of  death  upon  Taki  Zenzaburo  had  been  faithfully 
carried  out.  Tlie  ceremony  being  at  an  end,  we 
left  the  temple. 

The  ceremony,  to  which  the  place  and  the  hour 
gave  an  additional  solemnity,  was  characterized 
throughout  by  that  extreme  dignity  and  punctilious- 
ness which  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Japanese  gentlemen  of  rank  ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  this  fact,  because  it  carries  with  it 
the  conviction  that  the  dead  man  was  indeed  the 
officer  who  had  committed  the  crime,  and  no  sub- 
stitute. While  profoundly  impressed  by  the  teiri- 
ble  scene,  it  was  impossible  at  the  same  time  not  to 
be  filled  vnih  admiration  of  the  firm  and  manly 
bearing  of  the  sufferer,  and  of  the  nerve  with  which 
the  kaisliaku  performed  his  last  duty  to  his  master. 
Nothing  could  more  strongly  show  the  force  of  edu- 
cation. The  samurai,  or  gentleman  of  the  military 
class,  from  his  earliest  years  learns  to  look  upon  the 
Hara-Kiri  as  a  ceremony  in  which  some  day  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  play  a  part  as  principal  or 
second.  In  old-fashioned  families,  which  hold  to 
the  traditions  of  ancient  chivalry,  the  child  is  in- 
structed in  the  right  and  familiarized  with  the  idea 
as  an  honorable  expiation  of  crime  or  blotting-out 
of  disgrace.  If  the  hour  comes,  he  is  prepared  for 
it,  and  bravely  faces  an  ordeal  which  early  training 
has  robbed  of  half  its  horrors.  In  what  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  does  a  man  learn  that  the  last  trib- 
ute of  affection  which  he  may  have  to  pay  to  his 
best  friend  may  be  to  act  as  his  executioner  ? 

Since  I  ^vrote  the  above,  we  have  heard  that,  be- 
fore his  entry  into  the  fatal  hall,  Taki  Zenzaljuro 
called  round  him  all  those  of  his  own  clan  who  were 
present,  many  of  whom  had  carried  out  his  order  to 
fire,  and  addressing  them  in  a  short  speech,  ac- 
knowledged the  heinousness  of  his  crime  and  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  warned  them  solemnly 
to  avoid  any  repetition  of  attacks  upon  foreigners. 
They  were  also  addressed  by  the  oflicers  of  the 
Mikado,  who  ur^ed  them  to  bear  no  ?ll-will  against 
us  on  account  of  the  fate  of  their  fellow-clansman. 
They  declared  that  they  entertained  no  such  feel- 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  it  would 
have  been  politic  for  the  foreign  representatives  at 
the  last  moment  to  have  interceded  for  the  life  of 
Taki  Zenzaburo.  Hie  question  is  believed  to  have 
been  debated  among  the  representatives  themselves. 
My  own  belief  is  that  mercy,  although  it  might  have 
produced  the  desii-ed  effect  amonw  the  more  civil- 
ized clans,  would  have  been  mistaken  for  weakness 
and  fear  by  those  wilder  people  who  have  not  yet  a 
personal  knowledge  of  foreigners.  The  offence  — 
an  attack  upon  the  flags  and  subjects  of  all  the 
Treaty  Powers,  which  lack  of  skill,  not  of  will, 
alone  prevented  from  ending  in  an  universal  mas- 
sacre —  was  the  gravest  that'  has  been  committed 
upon  foreigners  since  their  residence  in  Japan. 
Death  was  undoubtedly  deserved,  and  the  form 
chosen  was  in  Japanese  eyes  merciiul  and  yet  judi- 
cial. The  crime  might  have  involved  a  war  and 
cost  hundreds  pf  lives ;  it  was  wiped  out  by  one 
death.  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  Japan  as 
well  as  in  our  own,  the  course  pursued  was  wise, 
and  it  was  verj-  satisfactorj*  to  me  to  find  that  one 
of  the  ablest  Japanese  ministers.  Goto  Shojird,  with 
whom  I  had  a  discussion  upon  the  Subject,  was 
quite  of  my  0})inion. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  ap- 
pear to  vary  slightly  in  detail  in  different  parts  of 


Japan;  but  the  following  memorandum  upon  the 
subject  of  the  rite,  as  it  is  practised  at  Yeddo, 
clearly  establishes  its  judicial  cha'^acter.  I  trans- 
lated it  from  a  paper  drawn  up  for  me  by  a  Japan- 
ese who  was  able  to  speak  of  what  he  had  seen 
himself.  Three  different  ceremonies  are  de- 
scribed :  — 

Ist.  Ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  of  a 
Hntamoto  (petty  noble  of  the  Tycoon's  court)  in 
prison.  This  is  conducted  with  great  secrecy.  Six 
mats  are  spread  in  a  large  courtyard  of  the  prison  ; 
an  ometsukc  (officer  whose  duties  appear  to  consist 
in  the  surveillance  of  other  officers),  assisted  by  two 
other  ometsukes  of  the  second  and  third  class,  acts 
as  kensln  or  sheriff,  and  sits  in  ftxDnt  of  the  mats. 
The  condemned  man,  attired  in  his  dress  of  cere- 
mony, and  wearing  his  wings  of  hempen  cloth,  sits 
in  the  centre  of  the  mats.  At  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  mats  sits  a  prison  official.  Two  officers 
of  the  Governor  of  the  city  act  as  kaiahaku  (execu- 
tioners or  seconds),  and  take  their  place,  one  on  the 
right  hand,  aiid  tne  other  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
condemned. 

The  knisJtaku  on  the  left  side,  announcing  his 
name  and  surname,  says,  bowing,  "  I  have  the 
honor  to  act  as  a  kaisJiaku  to  you ;  have  you  any 
last  wishes  to  confide  to  me  ?  "  The  condemned  man 
thanks  him  and  accepts  the  offer  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be.  He  then  bows  to  the  sheriff,  and  a  wooden 
dirk  nine  and  a  half  inches  long  is  placed  before  him 
at  a  distance  of  thi-ee  feet,  wrapped  in  paper  and 
l}dng  on  a  stand  such  as  is  used  for  offerings  in 
temples.  As  he  reaches  forward  to  take  the  wooden 
sword  and  stretches  out  his  neck,  the  kaiskaku  on 
his  left-hand  side  draws  his  sword  and  strikes  off 
his  head.  The  kalshakii  on  the  right-hand  side 
takes  up  the  head  and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff.  The 
body  is  given  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  for 
burial.     His  property  is  confiscated. 

2d.  The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  of 
a  daimio's  retainer.  WTien  the  retainer  of  a  daimio 
is  condemned  to  perform  the  Hara-Kiri,  four  mats 
are  placed  in  the  yard  of  the  ya.'ihkiki  or  palace. 
The  condemned  man,  dressed  in  his  robes  of  cere- 
mony, and  wearing  his  wings  of  hempen  cloth,  sits 
in  the  centre.  An  officer  acts  as  sneriff,  with  a 
sub-sheriff  under  him.  Two  officers,  who  act  as 
kaisJtaku,  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  condemned 
man";  four  officers  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
mats.  The  kaishaku,  as  in  the  former  case,  offers 
to  execute  the  last  wis^hcs  of  the  condemned.  A 
dirk  nine  and  a  half  inches  long  is  placed  before 
him  on  a  stand.  In  this  case  the  dirk  is  a  real 
diik,  which  the  man  takes  and  stabs  himself  with 
on  the  left  side,  below  the  navel,  drawing  it  across 
to  the  right  side.  At  this  moment,  when  he  leans 
forward  m  pain,  the  kaishaku  on  the  left-hand  side 
cuts  off  his  head.  The  kaishakte  on  the  right-hand 
side  takes  up  the  head,  and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff. 
The  body  is  given  to  the  relations  for  burial.  In 
most  cases  the  property  of  the  deceased  is  confis- 
cated. 

3d.  Self-immolation  of  a  daimio  on  account  of 
disgrace.  When  a  daimio  has  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son or  offended  against  the  Tycoon,*  inasmuch  as 
the  family  is  disgraced,  and  an  apolog}-  could  nei- 
ther be  offered  nor  accented,  the  offended  daimio 
disembowels  himself.  Calling  his  councillors  arotmd 
him,  he  confides  to  them  his  last  will  and  testament 
for  transmission   to  the  Tycoon.     Then,  clothing 


•  The   evenU  of  the  hist  three  months  have  rendered  troa?  m 
against  the  Tycoon  a  thing  of  the  past 
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hiuiiielf  in  lus  court  dress,  he  disembowels  himself, 
and  cats  his  own  throat.  Ilin  couuoillors  then 
report  the  matter  to  the  (iovernmeat,  and  a  coroner 
is  sent  to  iuvc8ti;{ate  it.  To  him  the  retainers  hand 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  their  lord,  and  he 
takes  it  to  the  Cforojii  (Ist  Council),  who  transmit 
it  t<)  the  Tycoon.  If  tlie  offence  has  been  heinous, 
such  as  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family, 
by  the  clemency  of  the  Tycoon,  half  the  property 
may  be  confiscated,  and  half  returned  to  tne  neir ; 
if  the  offence  is  trivial,  the  property  is  inherited 
intact  by  tlie  heir,  and  the  family  do  not  suffer. 

In  all  cases  where  the  crimintil  disembowels  hiiu- 
seli'  of  his  own  accord  witliuut  condemnation  and 
without  investigation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  defend  himself,  the  offence  is  considered  as 
non-proven,  and  the  proj^rty  is  not  confiscated. 

There  are  many  stories  on  record  of  extraordinary 
heroism  being  displayed  in  the  Hara-Kiri.  The 
case  of  a  young  fellow,  only  twenty  years  old,  of 
the  Choshiu  clan,  which  was  told  me  the  other  day 
by  an  eye-witness,  deserves  mention  as  a  mai'vel- 
lous  instiince  of  determination.  Not  content  with 
giving  himself  the  one  necessary  cut,  he  slashed 
himself  thrice  horizontally  and  twice  vertically. 
Then  he  stabbed  himself  in  the  throat  until  the 
dirk  protruded  on  the  other  side,  with  its  sharp 
edfc  to  the  front ;  setting  his  teeth  in  one  supreme 
efiort,  he  drove  the  knife  forward  with  both  hands 
through  his  throat,  an<l  fell  dead. 

One  more  story,  and  I  have  done.  The  Tycoon, 
beaten  on  every  side,  and  having  fled  ignominiously 
to  Yeddo,  is  s;ud  to  have  determined  to  fight  no 
more,  but  to  yield  everything.  A  member  of  his 
second  council  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Sir,  the 
only  way  for  you  now  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the 
family  of  Tokugawa  is  to  disembowel  yourself;  and 
to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  sincere  and  disinterested 
in  what  1  say,  I  am  here  ready  to  disembowel  my- 
self with  you."  The  Tycoon  flew  into  a  great  rage, 
saying  that  he  would  listen  to  no  such  nonsense, 
and  left  the  room.  I  lis  faithful  retainer,  to  prove 
his  honesty,  retired  to  another  i)art  of  the  castle, 
and  solemnly  performed  the  Hara-J^lri. 

QUIN,  THE  ACTOR. 
Aftku  the  Restoration  three  great  tragic  actors 
followed  each  otlier  in  succession,  —  Betterton, 
Bootli,  and  Quin.  The  latter  reigned  supreme 
when  Garrick  rose  and  eclipsed,  we  may  aluiost 
say,  dethroned  him.  It  was  the  triumph  of  spark- 
ling, brilliant  nature  over  labored,  jMnderous  art. 
Churchill  accuses  Quin  of  sameness  ;  he  says,  no 
matter  what  he  played,  ho  lacked  variety.  Tlie 
man  sujMjrseded  the  actor,  —  "Horatio,  Dorax, 
Falstaff,  —  still  't  was  Quin."  Yet  he  allows  him 
much  merit ;  witness  the  following  lines :  — 

"  Quia,  (rain  »tu,  lured  br  the  scent  of  (ame, 
A  lUic*  LerUtban,  put  In  his  c!»tm. 
Pupil  of  Bettertoo  aud  Booth.  .  .  . 
His  wonto  bor«  sierUiig  wetght,  nenrous  and  strong, 
In  manljr  tides  of  sense  they  rolled  along, 
Happy  In  art,  he  ohiefly  bad  pret«ace 
1V>  keep  up  nomhen,  jet  not  forfeit  sense. 
No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  all  the  labored  artUbie  of  speech." 

And  Chetwood  says  he  was  the  chief  pillar  tliat 
sup{>orted  all  the  tneatrcs  wherever  he  performed. 

Quin  was  not  only  celebrated  as  an  actor,  but 
also  as  a  (/ourmand,  and  constitutional  joker.  The 
smart  sayings  he  actually  uUered  suffice  to  fill  a 
goodly  volume,  wliilc  those  fathered  on  him  would 
swell  the  bulk  to  two  or  three  more.    They  are 
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generally  so  well  known  that,  with  but  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  recapittUation  would  be  tiresome. 
We  thei-efore  spare  our  readers  the  dccies  repetita 
placihit,  which  may  be  true  though  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  pass  on  to  biojirajmy. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Quin,  a  pamphlet 
appeared,  entitled  "  The  Life  of  James  Quin,  Com- 
edian," with  the  History  of  the  Stage,  from  his 
commencing  Actor  to  his  Retreat  to  Bath.  12mo, 
printed  for  Bladon,  1 7C6.  From  that  life,  which 
abounds  in  misstatements  and  inaccuracies,  the  ac- 
count in  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  published 
in  17G7,  is  taken,  where  it  has  since  continued  to 
misintbrm  the  reader  Uirough  several  editions.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  no  regard  is  due 
to  the  authority  of  this  pamphlet,  or  of  the  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  in  this  particular  instance. 
In  1805,  a  memoir  of  Qiun  appeared  in  the  "  Thes- 
pian Dictionary."  In  1831,  Gait  included  Quin  in 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Players,"  while  various  desultory 
particulars  respecting  him  arc  to  bo  found  in  "  His 
Majesty's  Servants,"  by  Dr.  Doran,  published  so 
recently  as  1864.  All  the  different  lives  of  Gar- 
rick abound  in  Quiniana. 

James  Quin  was  born  in  King  Street,  Co  vent 
Garden,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1693.  His  an- 
cestors were  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  His  father,  James  Quin,  was  bred  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  whence  he  came  to 
England,  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar ;  but  his  father,  Mark  Quin,  who 
had  been  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1676,  d}in^ 
about  that  jjeriod,  and  leaving  him  a  plentiful 
estate,  he  quitted  England  in  1700,  for  his  native 
country,  taiing  with  him  his  son,  the  subject  of 
om*present  narrative. 

The  marriage  of  Quin's  father  was  attended  with 
circumstances  which  affected  the  interest  of  his  son 
so  materially  as  probably  to  influence  his  future 
destination  in  Vue.  His  mother  was  a  reputed 
widow,  who  had  been  married  to  a  person  in  the 
mercantile  line,  and  who  left  her,  to  pursue  some 
traffic  or  particular  business  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  had  been  absent  neai'ly  seven  years,  without 
her  having  received  any  letter  from,  or  the  least 
information  respecting  him.  He  was  even  given 
out  to  be  dead,  which  report  was  universally  credit- 
ed. She  went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  some 
time  after,  Quin's  father,  who  is  said  to  have  then 
possessed  an.estate  of  £1,000  a  year,  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  her,  and  married  her.  The  consequence 
of  this  marriage  was  James  Quin.  His  parents 
continued  for  some  time  in  an  undisturbed  state  of 
happiness,  when  the  first  husband  returned,  claimed 
his  wife,  and  obtained  ])os8csfiion  of  her.  Quin  the 
elder  retired  with  his  son,  to  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  left  his  property.  Victor  says  this  was  stated 
by  the  actor  to  two  gentlemen,  some  time  before 
his  death.  Another  and  more  probable  account, 
derived  from  Chetwood,  is,  that  tie  estate  was  suf- 
fered to  pass  to  the  heir-at-law,  and  the  illegitima- 
cy of  James  Quin  being  proved,  he  was  dispos- 
sessed of  it,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself 

Our  actor  received  his  early  education  in  Dub- 
lin, under  Dr.  Jones,  until  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1710,  when  the  progress  of  it  was  interrupted, 
we  may  ])rcsume,  by  the  litigation  which  arose 
respecting  his  estate.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
he  was  deficient  in  literature  ;  and  it  lias  been  said 
that  he  laughed  at  those  who  pored  over  books  by 
w^ay  of  inquirj'  after  knowledge,  affirming  that  he 
read  men,  —  that  the  world  was  the  best  book. 
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This  account  seems  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and 
proves  the  stren^h  of  liis  natural  understanding, 
wliich  enabled  him  to  establish  so  considerable  a 
reputation  as  a  man  of  sense  and  ability. 

Deprived  thus  of  the  property  he  expected,  and 
with  no  profession  to  support  him,  though  intended 
for  the  law,  Quin  appears  to  have  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  He  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  rely 
upon  but  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  with  these 
he  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  fortune.  The  thea- 
tre in  Dublin  was  then  struggling  for  an  establish- 
ment, and  there  he  made  his  first  essay.  The  part 
he  performed  was  Abel  in  the  "  Committee,"  in  the 
year  1714  ;  and  he  represented  a  few  other  charac- 
ters, as  Cleon  in  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  the  Prince  of 
Tanais  in  "  Tamerlane,"  and  so  on,  but  all  of 
equal  insignificance.  After  performing  for  one  sea- 
son in  Dublin,  he  was  advised  by  Chetwood,  the 
prompter,  not  to  smother  his  rising  genius  in  a 
kingdom  where  there  was,  at  that  time,  no  great' 
encouragement  for  merit.  This  advice  he  adopted, 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  was  immediately 
received  into  the  company  at  Drury  Lane.  He 
subsequently  repaid  the  friendship  of  Chetwood  by 
a  recommendation  which  enabled  the  latter  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  English  metropolis. 

At  that  period  it  was  usual  for  young  actors  to 
take  inferior  characters,  and  to  rise  gradationally, 
as  they  displayed  skill  and  improvement.  In  con- 
formity to  this  practice  the  parts  allotted  to  Quin 
were  not  calculated  to  procure  much  celebrity  for 
him. 

He  acted  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  Rowe's 
"  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  the  Steward  in  Gay's  "  What 
d'  ye  call  it  ?  "  and  Vulture  in  "  The  Country 
Lasses";  all  produced  in  1715.  In  December,  1716, 
he  obtained  a  part  of  more  consequence,  —  A  ntenoj-in 
Mrs.  Centliore's  "  Cruel  Gift  " ;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  we  find  him  degraded  to  speak 
about  a  dozen  lines  as  the  Second  Player  in  "  Inree 
Hours  after  Marriage." 

Accident,  however,  had  just  before  procured  him 
an  opportunity  which  he  did  not  neglect.  An  or- 
der had  been  sent  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
revive  the  play  of  "  Tamerlane,"  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1716.  Ithad  accordingly  been  got  up  with 
great  mamiificence.  On  the  third  night.  Mills,  who 
performed  Bajazet,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Quin  to  read  the  part;  a 
task  which  he  executed  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  audience,  that  he  received  a  considerable 
share  of  applause.  The  next  night  he  made  him- 
self perfect,  and  the  bursts  of  approbation  were  re- 
doubled. .  .  . 

But  he  grew  impatient  of  his  slow  progress  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  determined  upon  trying  his  for- 
tune next  at  Rich's  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
then  under  the  management  of  Keene  and  Christo- 
pher Bullock.  Chetwood  insinuates  that  envy  influ- 
enced some  of  the  Drury  Lane  authorities  to  de- 
press 80  rising  an  actor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  con- 
tinued at  the  theatre  he  had  chosen  seventeen  years, 
and  durinw  that  period  supported  without  discredit 
the  same  cnaracters  which  were  then  admirably  sus- 
tained at  the  rival  establishment. 

Not  long  after  he  quitted  Drury  Lane,  an  unfor- 
tunate transaction  took  place,  which  threatened 
to  interrupt,  if  not  entirely  to  stop  his  theatrical 
pursuits.  This  was  an  unlucky  encounter  between 
nim  and  Bowen,  which  ended  fatally  to  the  latter. 
From  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  it  appeared 
that  on  the  17th  of  April,  1718,  about  four  or  five 


o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Bowen  and  Quin  met  acci- 
dentally at  the  Fleece  Tavern  in  Comhill.  niey 
drank  together  in  a  friendly  manner,  jested  with 
each  other  for  some  time,  until  at  length  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  their  stage  performances.  Bowen 
said  that  Quin  had  acted  Tamerlane  in  a  loose  sort 
of  manner ;  and  Quin,  in  retort,  observed  that  his 
opponent  had  no  occasion  to  value  himself  on  his 
own  performances,  since  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  but 
seldom  represented  Jacomo  in  the  "  Libertine," 
played  it  as  well  as  he  who  had  acted  it  often. 
Those  observations  probably  irritated  them  both, 
and  the  conversation  changed,  but  to  another  sub- 
ject not  better  calculated  to  restore  good-humor,  — 
the  honesty  of  each  party.  In  the  course  of  the  al- 
tercation, Bowen  asserted  that  he  was  as  honest  a 
man  as  any  in  the  world,  which  occasioned  a  story 
about  his  political  tenets  to  be  introduced  by  Quin. 
Both  parties  being  warm,  a  wager  was  laid  on  the 
subject,  which  was  determined  in  favor  of  Quin,  on 
his  relating  that  Bowen  sometimes  drank  the  health 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  at  others  refused  it ;  at 
the  same  time  asking  the  referee,  how  he  could  be 
as  honest  a  man  as  any  in  the  world,  who  acted  up- 
on two  different  principles  ?  The  gentleman  who 
had  been  selected  as  umpire  then  told  Bowen  that 
if  he  insisted  upon  his  claim,  he  must  give  it  against 
him.  Here  the  dispute  seemed  to  have  ended,  noth- 
ing in  the  rest  of  the  conversation  indicating  any  re- 
mains of  resentment  in  either  party.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  Bowen  arose,  threw  down  his  sh^i'e 
of  the  reckoning,  and  left  the  company.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Quin  was  called  out  by  a  por- 
ter sent  by  Bowen,  and  Quin  and  Bowen  both  went 
together,  first  to  the  Swan  Tavern,  and  then  to  the 
Pope's  Head,  where  a  rencontre  took  place,  in  which 
Bowen  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  within 
three  days  after.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it 
was  sworn  that  Bowen,  after  he  had  received  the 
wound,  declared  that  there  had  been  nothing  but 
fair  play,  that  he  was  in  the  vrrong,  and  that  if  he 
died  he  freely  forgave  his  antagonist. 

On  this  evidence  Quin  was,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  his  employment  on  the  stage.  This  un- 
happy incident  was  not  calculated  to  impress  a  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  his  temper  on  the  public  mind. 
When  it  is  fairly  considered  in  all  its  circumstances, 
it  leaves  not  much  stain  upon  his  character.  Near- 
ly twenty  years  later,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
entangled  in  a  second  quarrel,  which  ended  equally 
in  a  case  of  homicide. 

There  was  in  the  theatre  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
a  subaltern  player,  or  "  faggot,"  as  the  professional 
term  went,  whose  name  never  made  its  appearance 
in  the  bills  ;  Williams  was  his  appellation,  a  native 
of  Wales,  and  not  the  least  choleric  of  his  country- 
men. He  performed  the  Messenger  in  "  Cato,"  and 
saying  '*  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato,"  pronounced 
the  last  word  Keeto.  Tliis  struck  so  discordantly  on 
Quin's  ear,  that  he  instantly  replied,  "  Would  he 
had  sent  it  by  a  better  messenger  I "  Williams's  hot 
blood  boiled  over,  and  he  vowed  revenge.  He  fol- 
lowed Quin  into  the  green-room  when  he  came  off 
the  stage,  and  after  representing  the  injury  he  had 
done  him  by  making  him  appear  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  audience,  and  tnereby  hurting  him  in 
his  profession,  he  then  called  him  to  account  as  a 
gentleman,  and  insisted  on  satisfaction.  Quin  en- 
deavored to  rally  him  out  of  his  passion,  but  this 
only  added  fuel  to  the  rage  of  his  antagonist,  who, 
without  further  remonstrance,  retired  and  waited 
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for  Quin  under  the  piazza  ;  as  he  approached,  Wil- 
liams drew  upon  him,  and  a  duel  ensued,  in  which 
Williams  fell.  Again,  Quin  came  to  68ticufrs  with 
Aaron  Hill,  on  some  criticism  which  had  displeased 
him,  and  finally  fought  a  tliirti  duel  in  Covent  Gar- 
den with  Theophilus  Cibbcr,  in  which  both  were 
slightly  wounded,  and  then  returned  to  the  company 
they  had  left  at  a  tavern,  and  abused  each  other  in 
choice  Billingsgate,  until  stoj)ped  by  general  inter- 
ference. 

Theophilus  Cibber  was  a  compound  of  coxcomb 
and  the  braggadocio  Pbtol  he  so  often  represented. 
He  was  thoroughly  worthless  and  contemptible  in  a 
moral  sense :  connived,  it  was  said,  at  his  accom- 
plished wife's  adultery,  and  then  obtained  ten 
Sotmds  in  an  action  lor  damages  against  her  se- 
ucer.  He  was  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  a  pack- 
et, on  liis  passage  from  Parkgate  to  Dublin,  in 
1759. 

But  though  Quin  was  pugnacious  and  irascible, 
sarcastic  on  the  bewitching  WofBngton,  and  posi- 
tively rude  to  the  sharp-tongued  Clive,  he  was  any- 
thing but  a  morose  cnaracter.  He  had  a  warm 
heart  and  a  generous  disposition,  of  which  he  gave 
many  remarkable  proofs.  Amongst  the  most  noted 
was  his  conduct  to  Thomson,  the  poet  of  "  The 
Seasons,"  for  whom  he  professed  and  felt  the  high- 
est esteem.  Hearing  that  Thomson  was  confined 
in  a  sponging-house,  for  a  debt  of  about  seventy 
pounds,  he  repaired  to  the  place.  Thomson  was 
a  little  disconcerted  at  seeing  him,  and  the  more  so 
as  Quin  announced  that  he  nad  come  to  sup  with 
him,  and  that,  as  he  supposed,  it  would  have  been 
inconvenient  to  have  had  the  supper  dressed  at  the 
place  they  were  in,  he  had  ordered  it  fjrom  an  adja- 
cent tavern,  and,  as  a  prelude,  half  a  dozen  of  claret 
was  introduced.  The  repast  being  over,  Quin  said, 
"  It  is  time  now  we  should  balance  accounts.  The 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  perusing  your  works  I  can- 
not estimate  at  less  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  I 
insist  on  now  acquitting  the  debt."  On  saying  this, 
he  put  down  a  note  and  took  his  leave,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply.  But  Quin  had  soon  the  pleas- 
are  to  see  him  in  affluence,  Thomson  having  ob- 
tained the  place,  not  requiring  residence,  of  Sur- 
veyor-General of  the  Leeward  Islands.  After 
Thomson's  death,  Quin  delivered  the  prologue  to 
his  "  Coriolanus,"  written  by  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  in  it 
his  feelings  so  completely  mastered  him,  that  it  has 
alwavs  been  commemorated  as  one  of  the  tenderest 
ex.hil)itions  that  ever  the  stage  displayed. 

Quin  had  a  sort  of  pupil,  whom  ne  had  helped  to 
bring  upon  the  stage,  named  Richard  Winstone. 
lie  was  not  without  talent,  but  one  of  those  ill- 
stxirred  beings  who  never  prospered  do  what  he 
might.  The  great  actor  distinguished  him  by  es- 
pecial notice,  and  occasionally  admitted  him  to  his 
convivial  enjoyments.  Winstone  once  quarrelled 
with  the  manager,  and  abruptly  leaving  London, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  patron,  went  strolling 
into  Wales.  After  two  years'  absence,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Swansea  to  Bristol  by  sea,  he  was  nearly 
drowned,  having  encountered  a  storm  which  stranu- 
ed  the  ship,  and  occasional  the  loss  of  all  his 
clothes  and  what  little  money  he  had  in  his  strong 
box.  In  this  situation  he  scrambled  up  to  London, 
and  going  to  one  of  his  old  haunts  in  the  purlieus 
of  Covent  Ganlen,  went  to  bed,  and  sulked  for  two 
days  without  ^tting  out  of  it.  Quin  by  accident 
heard  of  the  plight  he  was  in,  and  immediately  call- 
ing on  tlic  manager,  had  Winstone  restored  to  his 
former  salarv',  and  his  name  actually  advertised  in 


the  bills  for  the  next  day's  performance.  He  then 
called  upon  his  tailor,  who,  having  Winstone's 
measure,  went  with  him  to  iVIonmouth  Street  and 
bought  a  full  suit.  Thus  accoutred,  Quin  called 
upon  his  old  friend,  whom  he  found  in  bed,  very 
melancholy.  After  some  conversation,  in  which 
AVinstone  related  all  his  misfortunes,  Quin  asked 
him  why  he  was  not  at  rehearsal.  This  at  first  as- 
tonished poor  Winstone,  till  the  other  explaining 
the  circumstance  of  his  re-en-jagement,  he  fell  u[)on 
his  knees  with  gratitude.  '•  But,  my  dear  friend," 
says  Winstone,  "  wliat  shall  I  do  for  clothes  and  a 
little  money  ?  "  "  As  for  the  clothes,"  replied  Quin, 
"  there  they  are ;  but  as  for  money,  you  must  put 
your  hand  in  your  own  pocket."  "Winstone  did  so, 
aud  on  searching  the  breeches  pocket,  found  ten 
guineas,  which  his  friend's  humanity  had  placed 
there. 

When  Miss  Bellamy  came  out,  Quin  took  her 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  ever  continued  to  her  the 
kindness  and  affection  of  a  father.  His  attachment 
to  Ryan  was  a  life-Ion^  affair.  Afler  his  final  re- 
tirement he  came  up  from  Bath  on  two  successive 
occasions  to  play  Faustaff  for  his  benefit,  by  which 
act  of  kindness  Ryan  cleared  large  sums. 

The  same  favor  being  solicited  a  third  time  Quin, 
who  had  lost  some  of  liis  front  teeth,  declined  in 
the  following  lines :  "  I  would  play  for  you  if  I 
could,  but  I  will  not  whistle  Falstaff  for  any  man. 
I  have  willed  you  £1,000  ;  if  you  want  money  you 
may  have  it  at  once,  and  save  my  executors 
trouble." 

During  his  early  career  Quin  made  a  great  ad- 
vance when  Rich  revived  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  in  1720.  Tliere  was  no  one  in  the  com- 
pany willing  to  undertake  the  part  of  Falstaff. 
Quin  boldly  offered  to  venture  it.  "  How,"  said 
Rich,  taking  double  pinch  of  snuff,  "  you  attempt 
Falstaff?  Why  you  might  as  well  think  of  acting 
Cato  afler  Booth !  The  character  of  Falstaff, 
young  man,  is  quite  another  affair  from  what  you 
think,"  —  and  taking  an  increased  pinch  of  snuff, 
—  "  it  is  not  a  little,  snivellin^part  that  —  that  — 
in  short,  any  one  can  do.  There  is  not  a  man 
amongst  you  that  has  any  idea  of  it  but  myself.  It 
is  quite  beyond  your  mark.  Don't  think  of  it  for 
a  moment,  young  man."  Quin,  however,  per- 
severed, earned  his  point,  and  in  his  hands  Falstaff 
became  one  of  the  established  ornaments  of  the 
English  sta^e. 

In  1731  all  the  great  actors  had  died  or  retired, 
and  Quin  found  himself  without  a  competitor.  But 
his  full  merit  was  not  allowed  him  until  he  succeed- 
ed Booth  as  Cato  in  1733-4.  In  undertaking  a 
part  so  completely  identified  with  his  predecessor 
lie  showed  great  good  taste.  Instead  of  announc- 
ing his  name  in  the  bills  in  the  ordinary  form,  he 
paid  a  just  compliment  to  the  town  and  the  merits 
of  Booth  by  having  it  stated  that  the  part  of  Cato 
would  be  only  attempted  by  Mr.  Quin.  The  pro- 
prietv  of  this  announcement  was  duly  appreciated. 
A  full  house  was  the  consequence,  and  the  actor 
did  not  disappoint  it  when  he  said,  speaking  of  the 
death  of  his  son  Marcus,  "  Tlianks  to  the  gods  — 
my  boy  has  done  his  duty ! "  the  whole  audience 
were  so  affected  that  there  was  a  imiversal  shout 
of  '•  Booth  outdone ! "  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  was 
encored  in  the  famous  soliloquy,  and  tradition  still 
continues  to  repeat  that  Cato  as  embodied  by  Quin 
was  one  of  the  finest  parts  ever  represented  on  any 
stage. 

Hi  1789,  Quin,  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputar 
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tion,  visited  Dublin  as  a  star.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Gifford.  They  drew  crowded  houses.  Quin's 
benefit  at  Smock  Alley  reached  £126,  at  that  time 
esteemed  a  CTeat  sum.  He  "went  again  in  1741-2 
to  the  Aungier  Street  theatre,  and  opened  in  his 
grand  part  of  Cato  to  as  crowded  an  audience  as 
the  house  could  contain.  Next  came  Mrs.  Clive 
in  Lappet,  and  then  Ryan  in  lago  to  Quin's 
Othello.  Mrs.  Clive  so  far  mistook  her  abilities  as 
to  play  Lady  Townly  and  Cordelia  to  Quin's  Lord 
Townly  and  Lear,  but  she  made  ample  amends  by 
her  Nell,  "  Virgin  Unmasked,"  and  "  Country 
Wife."  Quin  went  with  the  company  to  Cork  and 
Limerick,  and  returned  to  Dublin  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  On  the  21st  of  December,  Mrs.  Cib- 
ber  made  her  first  appearance  in  Ireland  as  Indiana 
to  Quin's  Young  Bevil  in  the  "  Conscious  Lovers." 
Her  agreement  with  the  proprietors  was  for  £  300, 
which  they  were  well  enabled  to  pay  from  the 
money  she  drew,  though  her  first  ni^ht  the  receipts 
fell  under  £  10.  The  state  of  the  Irish  stage  was 
then  so  low  that  it  was  often  found  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  house  was  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  discharge  Mr.  Quin's  engagement;  but  so  atten- 
tive was  he  to  his  own  interest,  and  so  rigid  in  de- 
manding his  bond,  that  he  more  than  once  refused 
to  let  the  curtain  be  drawn  until  the  money  was 
regularly  brought  to  him.  He  returned  to  London 
in  1742,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  an 
immediate  engagement.  Garrick  had  risen  during 
his  absence  and  eclipsed  him.  Some  accounts  say 
that  Quin  ivent  again  to  Ireland  in  1743  on  the 
chance  of  an  engagement,  but  not  effecting  his  ob- 
ject, returned  in  disgust. 

From  1743  to  1747  Quin  continued  to  oppose 
the  sweeping  popularity  of  Garrick,  but  with  in- 
different success.  In  1747  came  on  the  great  en- 
gagement at  Covent  Garden,  where  they  were  fair- 
ly pitted  against  each  other,  and  appeared  togetJier 
in  the  "  Fair  Penitent "  as  Horatio  and  Lothario, 
in  "  Henry  IV."  as  Falstaff  and  Hotspur,  and  in 
"  Jane  Shore  "  as  Gloster  and  Hastings.  In  the 
first  and  last  Garrick  carried  away  the  palm.  In 
the  second  Quin  left  him  behind.  Hotsijur  was 
comparatively  a  failure,  to  be  classed  with  Garrick's 
Othello  and  Gil  Bias. 

He  resigned  it  after  the  fifth  night,  and  never  re- 
sumed the  part  again.  Some  incorrect  biographers 
have  stated  that  during  this  competition  "  Venice 
Preserved,"  "  The  Distressed  Mother,"  and  "  Julius 
Cajsar  "  were  also  produced,  and  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  describe  certain  effects  produced  by  the 
contending  champions.  This  is  purely  fabulous. 
The  three  plays  above  named  were  in  contcmj)la- 
tion,  but  certainly  not  acted.  The  bills  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  registry  of  dates 
and  performances  in  Genest's  history  of  the  stage, 
prove  this  beyond  dispute. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1 748,  Quin  having 
taken  offence  at  the  conduct  of  Rich,  his  manager, 
retired  in  a  fit  of  resentment  ft-om  the  theatre,  al- 
though then  under  engagements.  Some  time  after, 
having  indulged  his  spleen,  he  began  to  relent,  and 
wrote  as  follows :  "  I  am  at  Bath.  —  Quin."  The 
answer  was  equally  laconic :  "  Stay  there  and  be 
damned.  —  Rich."  However,  they  tiltimately 
made  up  the  quarrel,  and  Quin  returned  to  him. 
On  the  15th  ofMay,  1751,  he  appeared  for  the  last 
time  as  an  engaged  actor  as  Horatio  in  the  "  Fair 
Penitent,"  to  the  Lothario  of  Barn,-  and  the  Calista 
of  Mrs.  Cibber.  We  have  alreaidy  seen  that  for 
two  successive  years  after  he  came  iip  fi-om  Bath  to 


which  gay  city  he  had  retired  to  act  Falstaff  for 
his  friend  Ryan's  benefit. 

Quin  was  sixty  when  he  finally  retired.  Not 
long  before,  he  performed  Chamont  in  the  "  Or- 
phan "  a  fiery  young  soldier,  in  a  long,  grisly,  half- 
Eowdered  wig,  hanging  low  on  each  side  of  his 
reast,  and  down  the  back  ;  a  heavy  scarlet  coat 
and  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  broad  gold  lace,  black 
velvet  breeches,  a  black  silk  neckcloth,  black  stock- 
ings, high-heeled  square-toed  shoes,  with  old-fash- 
ioned stone  buckles ;  and  a  p^  of  stift  high-topped 
white  gloves,  with  a  broad,  old  scalloped  hat. 
Were  the  youthful  brother  of  Monimeci  to  appear 
on  the  stage  in  such  a  dress  now,  Otway's  affecting 
tragedy  would  produce  more  laughter  than  tears. 

While  speaking  of  the  Orphan  the  following  epi- 
sodial  digression,  touching  the  foundation  of  tne 
play,  may  not  be  considered  altogether  irrelevant. 

The  father  of  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  retired,  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  to  the 
borders  of  Hampshire.  His  family  consisted  of  two 
sons,  and  a  young  ladv,  the  daughter  of  a  ftiend 
lately  deceased,*^vnom  ne  adopted  as  his  own  child. 
This  lady,  being  singularly  beautiful,  as  well  as 
amiable  in  her  disposition,  attracted  the  affections 
of  both  the  brothers ;  the  elder,  however,  was  the 
favorite,  and  he  privately  married  her,  which  the 
other  not  knowing,  and  overhearing  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  lovers  to  meet  the  next  night  in  her 
bedchamber,  he  contrived  to  get  his  bi'other  other- 
wise employed,  and  made  the  signal  of  admission 
himself,  thinking  it  a  mere  intrigue  ;  unfortunately 
he  succeeded.  On  discovcrv',  the  lady  lost  her  rea- 
son, and  soon  after  died.  The  two  brothers  fought, 
and  the  elder  fell.  The  father  broke  his  heart  in 
a  few  months  afterwards.  The  younger  brother, 
Charles  Brandon,  the  unintentional  author  of  all 
this  family  misery,  quitted  England  in  despair, 
■\vith  a  fixed  determination  of  never  returning. 
Being  abi*oad  for  several  years,  his  nearest  relations 
supposed  him  dead,  and  began  to  take  the  necessa- 
ry steps  for  obtaining  his  estates  ;  when,  roused  bv 
this  intelligence,  he  returned  privately  to  England, 
and  for  a  time  took  obscure  lodgings  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  family  mansion. 

While  he  was  in  this  retreat,  the  young  king 
(Henry  VIH.)  who  had  just  buried  his  father,  was 
one  day  hunting  on  the  confines  of  Hampshire,  when 
he  heard  the  cries  of  a  female  in  distress  in  an  ad- 
joining wood.  His  gallantrj'  immediately  sum- 
moned him  to  the  place,  though  he  then  happened 
to  be  detached  ft-om  all  his  courtiers,  when  tic  saw 
two  ruffians  attempting  to  violate  the  honor  of  a 
young  lady.  The  king  instantly  drew  on  them, 
and  a  scufile  ensued,  which  roused  the  levery  of 
Charles  Brandon,  who  was  taking  his  morning's 
walk  in  an  adjacent  thicket.  He  immediately 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king,  whom  he 
then  did  not  know,  and,  by  his  dexterity,  soon  dis- 
armed one  of  the  rufllians,  while  the  other  fled.  The 
king,  charmed  with  this  act  of  gallantry,  so  congen- 
ial to  his  own  mind,  inquired  the  name  and  family 
of  the  stranger,  and  not  onlv  repossessed  him  of  his 
patrimonial  estates,  bat  took  him  under  his  immedi- 
ate protection. 

It  was  this  same  Charles  Brandon  who  after- 
wards privately  married  Henry's  sister,  Margaret, 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  which  marriage  the 
kin^  not  only  forgave,  but  created  him  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  continued  his  favor  towards  him  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  Duke's  life. 

lie  died  before  Henrv,  and  the  latter  showed  in 
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liis  attachment  to  tbis  nobleman,  that  notwitb- 
stauding  liis  fits  of  capriciousness  and  cruelty,  he 
wa»  capable  of  a  cordial  and  steady  friendship. 
He  was  sitting  in  council  when  tlie  news  of  Suf- 
folk's death  reached  him,  and  he  publicly  took  that 
occasion,  both  to  express  his  own  sorrow,  and  to 
rommeraorate  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  He  de- 
clared that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  ac- 
(luaintiince  his  brother-in-law  had  not  made  a 
single  attempt  to  injure  any  one  ;  "  and  are  there 
any  of  you,  my  lords,  who  can  say  as  much  ? " 
When  the  king  subjoined  these  words,  says  the 
historian,  he  looked  round  on  all  tlieir  faces,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  confusion  which  th^  con- 
sciousness of  secret  guilt  naturally  tlxrcw  upon 
them.  Otway  took  bis  plot  fhjm  the  facts  above 
narrated ;  but  to  avoid,  perhaps,  interfering  with 
a  circumstance  which  mignt  affect  some  noble  fam- 
ilies, at  that  time  living,  he  laid  the  scene  of  his 
tragedy  in  Bohemia.  There  was,  and  in  all  j^rob- 
abiuty  is  still,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the 
DiUces  of  Bedford,  a  large  painting  of  the  above- 
named  incident. 

Quiu  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  Although  a 
sensualist  rather  than  an  anchorite,  no  illegitimate 
offspring  were  ever  laid  to  his  charge.  When  asked 
why,  in  his  independent  circumstances,  he  did  not 
marry,  take  a  house,  and  set  up  an  equipage,  he 
replied,  "  I  carry  a  coach,  a  wife,  and  a  dinner  al- 
ways in  my  pocket,  and  1  can  either  take  the  num- 
ber, obtain  a  divorce,  or  turn  off  my  cook  when- 
ever I  please." 

Tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  HI., 
considering  Quin  a  first-rate  elocutionist,  appointed 
bun  to  instruct  liis  children  in  good  English.  Un- 
der his"  tuition  they  acted  several  plays  at  Leicester 
House,  "  Cato  "  being  one,  in  which  Prince  George 
represented  Fortius.  Gait  says  he  was  rewarded 
witli  a  pension  on  the  civil  list  for  his  services,  but 
this  is,  at  least,  apocrj'phal.  When  Quin  heard  of 
the  graceful  manner  in  which  (Jeorge  III.  deliv- 
ered liis  first  speech  in  Parliament,  he  cried  out, 
"  Ay,  I  taught  the  boy  to  speak." 

Tlus  celebrated  actor  enjoyed  his  otium  cum 
<li(jnitale.  at  Bath  for  fourteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  lived  in  tlie  best  society,  and  was  nmch 
courted  for  his  convivial  habits,  and  habitual  pleas- 
antry. One  day  he  Avas  ironically  complimented 
by  a  noble  lord  who  was  a  placeman  on  his  happy 
i-etreat  from  public  life.  "Look  ye,  my  lord,"  said 
be,  '•  perhaps  •'t  is  a  sinecure  your  lordship  would 
not  accept  of:  but  I  can  assure  you  I  gave  up 
£  1,400  a  year  for  it."  This  was  probably  uie  same 
illustrious  peer  who  said  to  him,  "  Quin,  what  a 
])ity  it  is  that  such  a  clover  fellow  as  you  are 
slumld  be  a  player ! "  "  What  would  yoiur  lord- 
ship have  me  :  "  was  the  reply,  —  "a  lord  ?  "  Quin 
had  not,  however,  alwav's  the  wit  on  his  side. 
Once,  on  a  journey  to  Somersetsliire,  having  put 
up  ioar  a  few  days  at  a  farm-house,  he  turned  his 
horse  to  grass  and  lost  him.  Upon  asking  a 
countr)'  fellow  if  there  were  auy  thieves  or  horse- 
stealers in  the  neighborhood,  Hodge  answered, 
'•  Xoa  ;  we  be  all  honest  folk  here,  but  there  's  one 
Quin,  I  think  they  call  him,  a  strolling  play-actor 
from  Lunnun ;  mayhap  he  may  have  stole  him." 

'NMiile  Quin  was  on  the  stage  his  best  parts  were 
reputed  to  be  Cato,  Brutus,  Zanga,  the  Falstaffs, 
Pierrt!,  Apcmantus,  Bishop  Gardiner  in  "  Lady 
.Jane  Grey,"  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet,"  Voli^ne,  and 
Ventidius.  His  Othello,  Macbeth,  Ch<amont,  young 
Bevil,  Lear,  and  liichard  were  all  bad ;  and  noth-  | 


ing  could  be  more  absurd  than  his  persisting  to  act 
these  characters  in  opposition  to  (iarrick  and  Bar- 
ry. Li  Sir  John  Brute,  his  natural  requisittis  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Garrick,  and  there  were  many  who 
in  that  part  gave  him  the  pre-eminence  over  lus 
great  competitor.  Churchill  amongst  others  adopt- 
ed that  opinion.  He  says,  "  In  Brute  he  shone  un- 
equalled ;  all  agree  Garrick 's  not  lialf  so  great  a 
Brute  as  he." 

It  was  observed  of  Beau  Nash,  the  king  of  Bath, 
that  though  he  was  very  curious  about  other  peo- 
ple's pedigrees,  he  seldom  mentioned  his  own. 
Quiu  was  one  night  somewhat  severe  upon  him  on 
this  subject,  and  compared  him  to  Gil  Bias,  who 
was  ashamed  of  his  father.  "  Look  ye,  James," 
said  Nash,  "  I  seldom  mention  my  father  in  compa- 
ny, not  because  I  have  any  reason  to  be  ashamefl  of 
him,  but  because  he  has  some  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  we." 

One  evening  Quin  was  drinking  a  bottle  Avith 
Mallet  the  poet,  and  having  given  his  opinion 
rather  too  fireely  on  some  of  that  very  indifferent 
bard's  productions,  he  got  so  out  of  temper  that  his 
companion  could  not  please  him  in  anything  he 
said  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  At  length, 
he  offered  to  wager  a  dozen  of  claret  that  Mallet 
did  not  contradict  the  next  thing  he  said.  "  What's 
that?"  asked  Mallet.  "Why,"  replied  Quin, 
"  that  you  are  the  greatest  poet  in  England."  He 
was  one  night  going  on  the  stage  in  the  character 
of  Cato  when  IMrs.  Gibber  pulled  him  back,  to  tell 
him  he  had  a  hole  in  his  stocking.  "  Darned 
stockings  I  detest,"  said  Quin ;  "  that  seems  premed- 
itated poverty."  When,  in  his  last  illness,  the  fac- 
ulty were  much  divided  in  their  opinion  concerning 
his  recovery,  his  apothecary  never  had  any  doubt 
about  it.  One  day,  after  feeling  his  patient's  pulse, 
Quin  asked  him 'what  he  thought  now.  "Why, 
sir,"  answered  the  disciple  of  Galen,  "  I  think  you  '11 
do  very  well  if  we  can  raise  a  sweat."  "  'Then," 
said  Quin,  "  only  send  in  your  bill,  and  I  warrant 
you  the  thing  is  done." 

The  first  time  Quin  was  invited  to  dine  upon 
turtle,  —  he  must  have  been  then  a  very  young 
man,  —  he  was  asked  whether  he  preferred  the 
caUlpash  to  the  caUipee. ;  and  upon  his  acknowledg- 
ing his  ignorance,  the  donor  of  the  treat,  a  West 
Indian,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  saying,  "  He 
thought  so  great  an  epicure  as  iVLr.  Quin  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with  the  exquisite  niceties  of  such 
an  elegant  dish."  "  It  may  be  an  elegant  dish," 
said  Quin,  "  but  if  it  had  been  fit  for  Christians  we 
should  have  been  acquainted  with  it  as  soon  as  the 
wild  Indians." 

Having  had  an  invitation  from  a  certain  noble- 
man, who  was  reputed  to  keep  a  very  choice  table, 
to  dine  with  him,  Quin  waited  upon  his  lordship 
and  found  the  regale  far  firom  answering  his  expec- 
tations. 

Upon  his  taking  leave,  the  servants,  who  wore 
very  numerous,  arranged  themselves  in  the  hall. 
Quin,  finding  that  if  ne  disbursed,  as  was  die  ex- 
pected custom,  to  the  whole  regiment,  it  would  dip 
rather  heavily  into  his  {Kjcket,  asked  wliicli  was 
the  cook  ?  She  readily  answered,  "  Me,  sir."  He 
then  inquired  for  the  Duller,  who  was  as  quick  in 
replying  as  the  other;  when  he  said  to  tne  first, 
"  Here  's  half  a  crown  for  my  eating,"  and  to  the 
otier,  "  Here  's  five  shillings  for  my  wine,  but  I  never 
made  so  bad  a  dinner  fi)r  the  money  in  my  life." 

But  his  sayings,  though  usually  coarse  and  broad- 
ly hmnorous,  were  not  always  so;  sometimes  he 
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deviated  into  refinement  and  delicacy.  Being  asked 
by  a  lady  why  there  were  more  women  in  tlie 
world  than  men,  "  It  is,"  s^id  he,  "  in  conformity 
with  the  arrangements  of  nature,  madam,  we  always 
see  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth."  On  another 
occasion,  a  lady,  in  speaking  of  transmigration,  in- 
quired of  him,  "  "^Tiat  creature's  form  would  you 
hereafter  prefer  to  inhabit  ?  "  The  lady  had  a  ver\' 
beautiful  neck ;  Quin  looked  at  it  and  said,  "  A 
fly's,  madam,  that  I  might  sometimes  have  the 
pleasure  of  resting  on  your  ladyship's  neck." 

While  Quin  continued  to  be  an  actor,  professional 
jealousy  operated  as  a  check  upon  any  great  inti- 
macy or  cordiality  between  him  and  Garrick ;  but 
when  all  competition  had  ceased  they  reciprocated 
cordial  friendship.  The  visits  of  the  former  to 
Hampton  became  frequent.  The  last  time  occurred 
in  1 7G5,  shortly  after  Garrick's  return  from  Italy. 
While  at  this  seat  of  hospitality,  an  eruption  came 
out  on  his  hand,  which  it  was  apprehended  would 
turn  to  a  mortification,  and  occasion  the  loss  of  it. 
This  circumstance  affected  his  spirits  and  threw 
him  into  a  hypochondria,  which  brought  on  a  fever 
when  he  was  out  of  all  danger  on  account  of  his 
hand.  During  his  illness  he  had  taken  such  quan- 
tities of  bark  as  to  occasion  an  incessant  drought, 
which  nothing  could  assuage,  and  being  willing  to 
live  as  long  as  he  could  without  pain,  he  discon- 
tinued taking  any  medicine  for  upwards  of  a  week 
before  his  death,  and  during  that  period  was  in 
good  spirits. 

The  day  before  he  died  he  drank  a  bottle  of  claret, 
and  beino;  sensible  of  his  approaching  end,  he  said, 
"  He  could  wish  that  the  last  tragic  scene  was  over, 
though  he  was  in  hopes  he  should  be  able  to  go 
through  it  with  becoming  dignity."  In  this  expec- 
tation he  was  not  disappointed ;  he  died  at  his  house 
in  Bath,  Tuesday,  January  21st,  1766,  aged  seventy- 
four,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  the 
Friday  following  was  interred  in  the  Abbey  Church. 
His  will  is  a  regular  cimosity  in  that  line.  Half 
his  earnings  he  sank  for  an  annuity.  The  other 
moiety  he  retained  in  his  own  hands  that  he  might 
leave  tokens  of  regard  and  legacies  to  all  who  had 
any  claim  on  him.  In  the  list  he  included  two  or 
three  who  had  none,  simply  for  the  reason,  as  stated, 
that  havinw  promised  to  do  so,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  retract  his  word  once  given.  A  marble  tablet 
is  erected  to  his  memory,  consisting  of  a  bust  in 
relievo,  under  which  are  inscribed  the  following  ele- 
gant lines  from  the  pen  of  David  Garrick  :  — 

"  That  t)nKue  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 
And  chann'd  the  |iublic  ear,  is  heard  no  more : 
OlosM  are  those  eyes  the  harbinpers  of  wit, 
Which  spalie  before  the  tongue  what  Shakespeare  writ ! 
Cold  is  that  hand,  which  living  was  stretch'd  forth 
At  friendship's  call,  to  succor  modest  worth. 
Here  lies  James  Quin,  —  deign,  reader,  to  be  taught, 
Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought, 
In  Nature's  happiest  mould,  however  cast. 
To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  a(  last." 
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DR.  GUMMING  AND  THE  COUNCIL. 

BY   CHARLES    LEVER. 

There  is  a  storj-  told  of  the  first  Liberator,  — 
one  ought  to  be  particular,  for  the  dynasty  is  sup- 
posed to  be  continued  in  the  j)erson  of  the  present 
Fremier,  —  which  is  not  unworthy  of  being  record- 
ed. The  great  Daniel,  when  taking  a  sauntering 
ride  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  house  at  Calierci- 
veen,  had  occasion  to  ask  an  urchin  to  open  a  gate 
for  liim.  Tlie  little  fellow  complied  with  nmch 
alacrity,  and  looked  up  with  such  an  honest  pleas- 


ure at  rendering  the  slight  service,  that  O'ConncU, 
by  way  of  saying  something,  —  anything,  —  asked, 
"What's  your  name,  boy?"  "Daniel  O'Conncll, 
sir,"  replied  he,  stoutly.  "  And  who  's  your  fa- 
ther?" demanded  the  astonished  Liberator. 
"  Daniel  O'Connell,  sir."  O'ConncU  n\uttered  a 
word  or  two  below  his  breath,  and  then  added 
aloud, "  When  I  see  you  again  I  '11  give  you  six- 
pence." 

Riding  briskly  on,  he  soon  forgot  the  incident, 
and  fell  to  thinking  of  much  graver  matters,  when, 
after  some  miles  of  way,  he  found  his  path  obstruct- 
ed by  some  fallen  timber,  which  a  boy  was  stoutly 
endeavoring  to  remove.  On  looking  more  closely 
he  discovered  it  to  be  the  same  he  had  met  in  the 
morning.  "  What !  "  cried  he,  "  how  do  you  come 
to  be  here  now  ?  "  "  You  said,  sir,  the  next  time 
you  seen  me  you  'd  give  me  sixpence,"  said  the  lit- 
tle fellow,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
"  Here  it  is,"  said  Daniel ;  "  you  are  my  son,  —  the 
devil  a  doubt  of  it  1 "  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have 
remembered  this  storj'  if  I  had  not  been  reminded 
of  it  by  the  correspondence  between  tlie  Pope  and 
Dr.  Gumming,  though  I  have  to  own  that  all  re- 
semblance between*  the  incidents  breaks  down  in 
the  catastrophe. 

Like  the  urchin  on  the  gate.  Dr.  Gumming,  with 
the  same  hazy  notion  of  how  the  paternity  is  to  be 
established,  persists  in  assuring  the  Holy  Father 
that  he  is  his  son ;  and  like  O'Connell,  the  Pope, 
not  anticipating  any  ill  consequences  fix)m  the  ac- 
knowledgment, nods  him  an  easy  recognition,  and 
rides  on.  Gumming,  charmed  with  what  he  con- 
strues to  himself  to  be  a  favorable  reception,  and 
thinking  doubtless  to  what  good  piu^ose  he  could 
turn  such  a  valuable  relationship,  albeit  not  per- 
fectly legitimate,  takes  a  short  cut  across  the  fields, 
and  comes  up  with  his  Holiness  again  —  but  this 
time  grown  more  confident,  it  is  to  say,  how  he  'd 
like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  the  Holy  Father  on 
the  subject  of  the  family  property. 

It  is  here  that  the  Pope  behaves  less  generously 
than  the  Liberator.  Instead  of  recognizing  in  the 
bumptious  urchin  traits  of  unblushing  impudence 
and  roguery ;  instead  of  seeing  how  inevitably  all 
that  craft  and  subtlety  point  to  an  identity  of  ori- 
gin, —  he  is  only  indignant  at  the  persistent  im- 
pertinence, and  tells  him  to  be  off —  that  he  knows 
notliing  of  him  at  all,  and  that  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  let  him  inside  his  house,  or  permit  him  to 
claim  kith  or  kindred  with  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  his  Holiness  miglit  have  been 
more  gracious ;  he  was  expecting  a  large  party, 
and  the  presence  of  a  poor  relation  the  more  or 
less  would  not  have  marred  tlie  festivitj';  and  it 
would  have  been  a  fine  thing  for  the  out-at-elbows 
connection  to  be  able  to  go  about  snob-fashion  talk- 
ing of  that  evening  I  spent  at  the  Vatican,  with 
what  Pius  said  to  me,  and  what  I  observed  to  An- 
tonelli,  —  all  the  more  comfoitably  that  he  need 
never  dread  a  contradiction.  Perhaps  the  Pope 
saw  this ;  perhaps  it  was  the  verj-  peril  he  desired 
to  avoid. 

That  the  intruder  could  have  seriously  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  company  could  scarcely  have 
been  feared;  the  overwhelming  majority  against 
him  could  have  given  him  scant  chance  o^  such 
success ;  nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  he  is  so  pos- 
sessed of  the  gift  of  tongues  that,  were  he  even 
tolerated,  he  could  express  himself  in  any  language, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  would  be  intelligiole  to 
the  assembly. 
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^Vhat  he  wanted  was  in  reality  pretty  much 
what  Alpine  cluhblsts  seem  to  aspire  to,  to  say  he 
was  "  there,"  and  to  make  such  capital  out  of  that 
fact  as  it  was  capable  of. 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  Continent 
must  have  met  from  time  to  time  certain  zealous, 
hut  not  remarkably  sagacious,  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  on  their  way  to  Rome,  under 
the  imi)ression  that  they  had  a  special  mission  to 
expose  the  errors  of  Romanism  and  convert  the 
Pope.  The  formula  which  expressed  this  mission 
was,  "  Going  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 

I  cannot  say  how  often  I  have  hearti  this  cour- 
ageous determination  from  verj'  pale-faced,  nervous 
young  parsons,  whose  hectic  cheeks  alternate!}' 
flushed  and  paled  as  they  uttered  the  menace.  It 
was  possible  to  question  the  good  sense  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  no  one  could  doubt  of  its  sincerity. 

Giving  them  every  credit  for  intention  and  ca- 
jiacity,  it  is  still  somewhat  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  dogmas  of  Romanism  must  be  assailed  at  Rome. 
Surely  we  need  not  go  to  Japan  to  discuss  the 
Ilapny  Dispatch,  or  take  lodgings  at  Cork  to  revise 
the  duty  on  butter  I 

The  supposed  bearding  of  the  lion,  then,  is  of  all 
heroic  achievements  one  of  the  safest,  and  not  a 
whit  more  hazardous  than  the  visit  of  a  very  frisky 
lamb  to  the  king  of  beasts  in  the  Zoo,  —  well 
knowing  that  he  is  enclosed  within  the  stout  bars 
of  a  strong  cage,  and  thinking  of  nothing  less  than 
the  bleatings  of  his  noisy  chalTeno'er. 

Nothing  short  of  enormous  vanity  —  a  clerical 
error  very  often  —  could  make  any  man  imagine 
that  the  small  arm  of  his  controversial  ability 
could  avail  anything  against  that  massive  .old  fort- 
ress of  craft  and  subtlety  which  it  has  taken  ages  to 
build  and  to  strengthen.  Certainly  no  laj-man,  — 
no  man  occupied  in  the  hard  work  of  life,  conver- 
sant with  the  ways,  the  thoughts,  and  the  passions  of 
liis  fellow-men  — could  have  fallen  into  such  a  pal- 
pable blunder.  Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  imagine 
greater  discomfiture  that  could  befall  these  men  than 
U)  be  taken  at  their  word,  and  find  tliemselves  con- 
fronted with  the  most  trained  scholars  of  controver- 
sy, the  most  acute  and  practised  dialecticians,  the 
world  possesses. 

The  practice,  however,  had  in  a  great  measure 
fallen  into  disuse.  Whether  it  was  that  the  par- 
sons found  a  number  of  other  pleasant  things  to  do 
at  Rome,  or  that  the  lion  did  n't  know,  when  he  was 
tickled  by  straws  poked  through  his  cage,  that  he 
was  being  "  l>earded,"  I  cannot  say ;  but  so  it  was, 
f(jr  some  years  back,  there  has  been  little  done  in 
the  way  of  "  bearding." 

Dr.  Cumming  has,  however,  shown  us  that  the 
spirit  survives,  and  declares  he  is  ready  for  this 
bold  enterprise.  It  is  true  he  has  read  of  Savona- 
rola, and  he  prepares  his  friends  to  hear  very 
gloomy  news  or  him.  Lest  he  should  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  burned  before  he  was  heard,  —  to 
grace  a  pile  before  he  had  adorned  a  platform,  — 
he  prudently  asks,  "  Does  the  Pope  expect  me  ?  " 
and  Dr.  Manning  assures  him  tnat  his  Holiness 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  him  :  in  fact,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  great  Doctor  has  reversed  the 
adage,  and  has  to  learn  "  that  it  is  only  in  his  own 
country  he  is  a  prophet." 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
people  who  would  hesitate  before  intrusting  the 
advocacv  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  Doctor  Cum- 
ming. Tliey  have  tolerably  strong  convictJnns  of 
the  truth  of  their  creed  at  this  moment,  and  they 


would  be  proportionately  unwilling  to  shake  the 
grounds  of  their  belief  by  any  weakness  in  its 
defence. 

There  was  some  years  ago  a  trial  for  murder  in 
Ireland,  where  the  evidence  was  so  palpably  insuffi- 
cient that  the  judge  stopped  the  case,  and  directed 
the  jury  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  A  well-known 
lawyer,  who  desired,  however,  to  do  something  for 
the  fee  ho  had  received  for  the  defence,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  addressing  tlie  Court.  "  We  '11  hear 
you  with  pleasure,  Mr.  B.,"  said  the  judge ;  "  but, 
to  prevent  accidents,  we  '11  first  acquit  the  prisoner." 

Now  I  should  be  glad  to  "  prevent  accidents  " 
here,  and  I  am  quite  as  well  pleased  that  the  Doc- 
tor is  not  to  be  heard  for  the  defence.  When  one 
thinks  of  all  the  trouble  and  explanation  it  costs 
him  to  make  foreigners  understand  that  the  knicker- 
bockered  youths  of  slouching  gait  and  volunteer 
awkwardness  are  not  "  Coldstreams "  nor  "  Fusi- 
leers,"  it  is  a  relief  not  to  be  obliged  to  state  that 
"  Dr.  Cumming  from  Scotland,"  as  the  Pope  calls 
him,  is  neither  a  Bishop  of  St.  David's  nor  a  Dean 
of  Westminster. 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  Pope  may 
read  our  newspapers,  and  may  have  seen  what  in- 
terruption  to  public  business,  and  what  ridicule  ui>- 
on  the  administration  of  law,  was  lately  thrown  by 
the  importunate  insistance  of  an  old  lady  to  plead 
her  own  case  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
land.  With  the  dread  of  such  a  scene  at  the 
Vatican  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  at  West- 
minster, and  with  the  consciousness  that  in  confut- 
ing or  suppressing  such  an  advocate  there  is  no 
victory,  his  Holiness  may  well  be  reluctant  to  incur 
the  amount  of  shame  such  an  exhibition  is  sure  to 
evoke. 

O'Connell  was  so  proud  of  the  boy's  acuteness, 
that  he  was  charmed  to  acknowledge  the  paternity. 
Not  so  the  Pope ;  perhaps,  indeed,  craft  and  knav- 
erj'  were  qualities  that  he  regarded  as  a  mere  drug, 
and  that  in  importing  such  to  Rome  the  poor  Doc- 
tor was  but  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle  ;  and  per- 
haps, too,  the  Protestant  craft  was  such  very  Brum- 
magem subtlety,  that  his  Holiness,  who  knew  the 
real  metal,  could  afford  to  despise  it :  at  all  events, 
he  declines  to  receive  Dr.  Cumming  except  he  come 
on  his  knees  as  a  penitent,  prepared  "  to  cast  away 
all  preconceived  and  adverse  opinions,  and  to  lay 
aside  all  desire  of  disputation."  Now  this  is  surely 
a  hard  condition.  The  Doctor  knows  what  an  eclat 
it  would  give  him,  —  what  power  and  what  prestige 
he  might  derive  from  the  mere  faet  that  he  had  been 
to  Rome,  —  how  tripmphantly  he  could  relate  on 
his  return  what  he  had  or  what  he  would  have  said, 
—  how  he  had  routed  that  learned  conclave, — 
"  fluttered  those  Volscians  "  of  cardinals ;  and  all 
tliis,  while,  of  our  own  bishops,  —  the  regulars  of 
the  Church,  —  not  one  had  offered  himself  for  the 
crusade.  What  a  triumph  would  it  have  been,  then, 
to  that  Garibaldi  of  Tlieology,  tliat  he  had  gone 
alone  and  unaided,  armed  with  such  rusty  old  wea{>- 
ons  as  he  could  find,  and  engaged  the  ancient  enemy 
of  his  faith,  at  the  \ery  gates  of  his  own  strong- 
hold! 

The  Doctor  is  modest,  certainly ;  he  hears  of  a 
great  concert,  and  he  merely  asks  leave  to  come  and 
play  a  little  solo  on  the  bagpipe,  of  his  own  com- 
posing ;  he  does  not  pretend  it  will  suit  the  general 
character  of  the  music ;  nor  does  he  affect  to  say 
that  it  will  harmonize  with  any  part  of  the  i)crform- 
ance.  It 's  only  a  little  Scotch  air,  he  says,  but 
there  are  people  so  fond  of  it  down  in  Aberdeen- 
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shire,  they  iuia:ht,  perhaps,  like  to  hear  it  at  Rome. 
The  Pope,  however,  wants  the  oratorio  to  go  off 
well,  and  he  dreads  discords ;  and  if  this  strange 
j)crformer  with  his  wind-bag  gets  in,  Heaven  knows 
wliat  disturbance  may  follow  ! 

"  You  acknowledged  I  was  your  son  a  few  days 
ago,"  cries  Cumniing,  reproachfully. 

"  I  don't  know  that  1  did,"  replies  the  Pope  ;  "  but 
as  1  have  a  very  large  illegitimate  family,  it 's  not 
impossible  you  may  belong  to  them.  At  all  events, 
I  aon't  desire  your  company  when  1  am  entertaining 
my  respectable  relations.  Except  you  bind  your- 
self to  say  nothing  about  the  connection,  and  hold 
your  tongue,  I  decline  to  receive  you."  O'Connell 
was  more  generous,  and  it  only  cost  him  sixpence  1 


THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  ALEXANDER 
SMITH. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  fault  with  this  book,* 
and  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  anything  particu- 
lar in  it  to  praise.  The  writer  has  stored  up  in  his 
memory  many  kindly  and  minute  reminiscences  of 
Alexander  Smith,  —  an  undoubted  poet,  who  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  rather  hardly  entreated  by  the 
reading  public,  —  and  he  has  noted  down  these  ran- 
dom recollections  in  an  easy,  gossipy,  amiable  fash- 
ion, which  has  just  a  trifle  of  dulness  in  its  composi- 
tion. That  dulness  we  trace  chiefly  to  the  waut  of 
anything  like  incident  in  the  story  which  Mr.  Bris- 
bane tells.  Smith's  early  life  was  singularly  un- 
eventful, and,  always  apart  from  his  one  great  am- 
bition, remarkably  commonplace.  Constitutionally 
shy  and  timid,  the  author  of  the  "  Life-Drama " 
seems  never  to  have  been  visited  with  those  strange 
freaks  of  self-assertion  and  theatrical  vaporings 
which  have  prefaced  many  a  sober  and  thoughtful 
manhood.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  letters  quoted 
by  Mr.  Brisbane  which  show  Smith,  then  a  young 
man,  aiming  at  a  good  deal  of  self^jonscious  fine 
writing  ;  and,  indeed,  whoever  has  read  Smith's  po- 
ems will  look  with  .some  curiosity  on  certain  phrases 
and  notions  which  are  the  rude  germs  of  lines  that 
subsequently  became  famous.  As  an  instance  of 
this  we  quote  one  letter,  —  a  very  boyish  production, 
for  which  one  must  make  great  allowances :  — 

Monday  EvBjnxo. 

Deau  ToAt,  —  As  wc  talked  tliis  night  last  week,  a 
few  stars  were  visible  in  my  spirit  sky ;  those  visible 
looked  dreary  and  cold.  One  has  gone  ont  since.  Let 
it  go.  A  star,  "  my  life's  star,"  burncth,  and  will  burn  : 
when  it  sets  I  set. 

Your  letter,  I  need  not  say,  was  read  with  interest. 
You  have  my  sincere  thanks.  You  have  been  very 
frank  with  me  of  late ;  I  will  return  you  like  for  like. 
I  will  unclasp  my  soul  to  yon,  and  you  may  read  what 
I  had  hoped  one  day  to  have  avowed  proudly  ;  or,  that 
hope  failing,  to  have  buried  it  forever,  —  a  dead  hope  in 
a  dead  heart. 

You  may  recollect,  on  the  evening  which  has  given 
rise  to  this  epistle,  you  made  a  gncss  as  to  what  mine 
aspirations  tended  —  you  guessed  ])oetry.  I  made  some 
evasive  answer.  I  could  not  then  say  "  Ay."  I  can 
now  say  you  guessed  aright.  It  has  been  the  seventh 
heaven  of  my  aspirations  for  years ;  a  passion  running 
as  dtc](  as  the  aboriginal  waters  of  my  being.  At  the 
present  moment  the  "  passion  po&sy  '  standeth  on  the 
necks  of  all  others  like  a  king,  and  it  will  ultimately 
swallow  them  as  the  sorjMint  of  Moses  swallowed  tli'e 
serpents  of  the  Egyptian  magicians.  It  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  humiliation  I  make  this  confession.  I  know  not 
liow  ifoti  will  receive  It.     I  trust,  however,  you  will  do 
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me  justice  in  your  tlioughts  ;  that  you  will  not  place 

nu'  in  the  category  with  the  1) s,  K s,  J s. 

I  believe  my  spirit  is  somctlung  different  from  theirs,  — 
deeper  and  siucerer.  I  am  unconscious  of  that  jjitiful 
vanity  (the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  hopes)  to  see 
one's  name  in  print,  —  the  immortalitj'  Of  tive  minutes 
in  the  "  poet's  corner."  Above  all,  don't  laugh  or 
sneer,  however  nuieh  you  may  pity.  I  could  Iwar  sneers 
on  this  point  from  no  one,  least  of  all  from  you.  I 
might  keep  silent,  but  I  would  suffer  like  a  martyr  in 
his  shirt  of  fire.  Believe  me  it 's  no  laughing  matter. 
Underneath  those  wide  doming  heavens,  that  ancient 
sun,  those  pitying  stars,  of  all  the  miseries  this  is  the 
chiefest  —  when  one  has  the  soul,  blood,  heart,  pulses 
of  an  angel  —  all  but  the  wings  !  This  is  egotism  with 
a  vengeance,  but  we  are  all  egotists;  and  all  wc  are, 
feel,  or  see,  —  this  universe  of  souls,  stars  and  suns,  is 
but  a  sublime  egotism  of  Deity. 

You  tell  me  you  wish  I  should  yet  fill  a  pulpit :  this 
may  never  be.  I  speak  in  sober  sadness  when  I  say  I 
am  unfit  for  public  life.  That  fire  once  burnt  brightly 
on  the  hearthstone  of  ray  heart,  — ;  the  flame  flickered, 
waned,  and  died ;  a  mighty  wind  scattered  the  red  embers 
like  autumn  leaves ;  the  hearthstone  is  now  cold  ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  fill  a  pulpit. 

You  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  "  What  do  you  intend  to 
do  i  "  I  might  say,  "  Nothing."  To  attempt  to  become  a 
preacher  is  useless  :  incapacity  within  —  without  difficiU- 
ties  no  capacity  eould  overcome  —  prevent  it.  What  I 
would  like  is  just  some  way  of  living  which  would  feed 
and  cover  this  carcase,  and  allow  much  time  to  roam 
through  book-world,  and  the  world  of  my  own  spirit, 
like  the  new-boni  Adam  in  the  new-born  Eden.  You 
may  say  this  life  I  desire  to  lead  will  not  be  a  useful  one 
for  my  Yellows.  Granted  !  I  do  not  intend  to  gird  on  an 
apron  and  become  waiter  to  the  world. 

If  yon  judge  me  by  the  length  of  ray  letter  you  may 
think  me  rather  ungVateful.  1  am  at  the  confessional, 
and,  certes,  the  confession  is  no  pleasant  task.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  anything  more  need  be  said.  I 
have  imbosomed  myself  as  well  as  I  could.  I  fear  this 
night's  work  will  lessen  your  esteem  for  me,  as  I  have 
fallen  somewhat  in  my  own  in  the  cotu-.se  of  it.  If  it  so 
be,  I  will  be  the  only  loser.  Jog  along,  Tom  ;  the  road 
of  life  is  rough,  but  the  etemities  arc  ahead.  We  will 
reach  them  soon.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Smith. 

Alexander  Smith  was  born  in  Kilmarnock  in  1830, 
and  while  in  his  boyhood  was  removed  to  Glasgow. 
His  father  was  a  designer,  and  such  was  the  occupa- 
tion to  which  Alexander  was  brought  up.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  history,  however,  literature  seems 
to  have  won  his  allegiance  ;  his  tendencies  in  that 
direction  being  largely  fostered  by  his  becoming  a 
member  of  a  sort  of  small  literary  society  which 
some  lads  had  formed  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Brisbane, 
having  ijeen  himself  a  member,  is  rather  proud  of 
Smith's  connection  with  the  society,  and  claims  for 
it  the  honor  of  having  "  produced  "  the  poet.  We 
have  a  suspicion,  however,  that  men  of  Smith's 
ability  and  ambition  manage  to  fight  their  way  and 
find  their  level  pretty  much  in  defiance  of  conditions 
which  may  raise  or  lower  men  of  less  strength  of 
will ;  and' the  inability  of  the  Addisonian  society  to 
confer  greatness  on  the  other  young  men  who,  like 
Smith,  had  vague  literary  sympathies  would  seem 
to  show  that  as  a  poet^producing  machine  its  power 
was  limited.  The  people  who  did  help  Alexander 
Smith  were  one  or  two  critics  who  took  up  his 
])oems,  and  did  them  a  cruel  kindness  by  praising 
them  most  injudiciously.  This  prematiu^  trumjMit- 
ing  forth  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  poet  only  earned 
for  Smith  in  aller  days  the  reaction  of  an  unmerited 
neglect  ;•  and  people  who  were  quite  unable  to  judge 
of  any  kind  of  poetry,  and  who  did  not  perceive  that 
his  later  works  Avfere  infinitely  superior  to  the  crude 
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and  rhetorical  "  Life-Drama,"  were  at  least  justified 
in  sayinjj  that  the  "  City  Poems  "  and  "  Edwin  of 
Deira"  showed  a  falling  away  from  the  position 
which  the  poet  on  the  authority  of  his  first  critics 
had  gained. 

Yet  the  "  Life-Drama  "  contains  some  charming 
lyrics,  many  passages  of  noble  description,  and 
here  and  there  a  suggestive  glimpse  of  character ; 
while  the  later  poems,  more  mature  in  conception 
and  more  finished  and  beautiful  in  execution,  ought 
to  have  given  Smith  a  front  rank  among  our  minor 
j)oets.  Undeserved  j)raise,  however,  was  followed 
by  undesened  neglect ;  and  the  poet,  with  now  and 
then  an  impulsive  effort  in  the  old  direction,  sub- 
sided into  an  e.«sayist.  Here  his  poetic  s^onpathies 
served  him  in  good  stead ;  and  there  are  passages 
to  be  Ibund  in  his  prose-writings  wliich  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  in  the  range  of  English  prose 
literature.  Smith  continued  an  essayist  to  the 
end  —  indeed,  his  very  last  effort,  if  we  mistake 
not,  was  an  unfinished  essay  for  the  London.  Re- 
view—  and  would  seem  to  have  given  up  all 
thought  of  sustained  poetical  labor.  They  who 
are  curious  about  the  details  of  his  early  career 
may  find  something  to  interest  them  in  this  little 
book,  which,  although  it  is  the  work  of  a  friend,  is 
written  in  an  honest  and  impartial  mood.  We  are 
not  of  opinion  that  the  world  has  much  to  do  with 
the  private  life  of  its  poets,  and  painters,  and  au- 
thors ;  and  we  have  often  to  lament  the  unwise 
fashion  in  which  friends  and  relatives  pander  to  a 
foolish  curiosity,  which  delights  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  learning  the  domestic  habits,  the  peculiarities, 
and  weaknesses,  of  its  heroes.  In  the  case  of 
Alexander  Smith  there  was  nothing  to  conceal; 
he  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  visited  with 
those  boyish  follies  which  most  biographers  love  to 
think  characteristic  of  young  genius.  Mr.  Brisbane 
writes  in  a  kindly  and  temperate  spirit,  and  does 
not  make  too  much  of  his  hero. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  been  trjing  to  build  up 
his  health  in  retirement  at  his  hunting  seat  at  San 
Rossore,  near  Pisa. 

TiiK  death  of  Lord  Westminster  places  another 
Garter  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Tlie  hon- 
orable gentleman  has'a  garter  for  each  leg  now. 

Two  enormous  blocks  of  marble  have  arrived  in 
St.  Petersburg,  each  weighing  72,000  pounds.  They 
will  form  tlie  pedestal  to  the  statue  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  , 

Viscount  Ambeklet  who  spent  several  months 
in  this  country  a  vear  or  two  since,  is  contributing 
to  the  Fortnightfy  Review  a  series  of  papers  on 
"  The  Latter  Day  Saints." 

A  iiALLET  is  in  preparation  in  St.  Petersburg, 
wherein  the  stage  is  to  represent  a  i)iano-forte  key- 
board, on  the  keys  of  which,  Lydia,  the  heroine  of 
the  ballet,  is  to  ^  through  her  steps. 

Mb.  Cn.\KLE«  DicKf^fs  is  engaged  on  a  new 
storj-.  The  work  will  come  out  in  the  old  serial 
fonn,  —  the  first  part  to  appear  in  March.  The  ti- 
tle of  the  novel  has  not  been  announced. 

De-jazet,  who  holds  her  own  almost  as  marvel- 
lously as  Ninon  dc  I'Enclos,  is  playing  in  Vert- 
Vert  at  a  Paris  theatre.  She  performed  in  this 
play  in  1814  before  the  allied  sovereigns. 


Westlani)  Mauston  has  written  a  new  play 
for  Mr.  Sothem,  to  be  produced  at  the  Ilaymarket 
theatre  on  Christmas. 

The  next  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
will  contain  a  poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  an  en- 
tirely new  mea.sure.  The  poem  will  be  entitled 
"  The  Complaint  of  Mona  Lisa,"  and  is  from  Boc- 
caccio. 

Sir  Wentwortii  Dilke  has  become  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Athonajum,  having  bought  out  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  printer,  who  retires  from 
the  business,  after  nearly  torty  years'  labor,  with  a 
handsome  competency. 

Offenbach  has  given  place  to  Oliver  Gold- 
smith at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  London,  and  the 
"Period"  perpetrates  the  following  clever  epi- 
gram :  — 

"  A  Schneider's  undress  suits  once  held  the  pl.ice 
'Wliere  now  a  Ooldsmith's  ring  has  richer  grace. 
Tlie  law  of  (ascioatioa  is  more  strict : 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  novr  ;  before,  She  Kicked." 

Mr.  Watts  Phillips,  the  well-known  dramatic 
writer,  author  of  "  The  Marble  Heart,"  and  other 
pieces,  which  have  obtained  popularitj^  on  the 
stage,  has  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
He  ascribes  his  failure  to  insufficiency  of  income  to 
meet  necessary  expenditure. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  it  is  said,  will  resume 
and  conclude  his  farewell  readings  early  in  the  new 
year.  They  will  be  twelve  in  number,  but  none  of 
them  will  be  given  out  of  London.  There  will  bo 
two  morning  readings,  —  an  arrangement  made  at 
the  instance  of  several  actors  and  actresses  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  spending  an  evening  with 
"  Boots  at  the  Holly-tree  Inn,"  or  with  Mr.  Dick 
Swiveller. 

The  duello  is  still  prevalent  in  France.  A  fatal 
duel  has  just  taken  place  between  two  officers  of 
the  6th  Hussars  quartered  at  Castres.  Ailer  the 
combat  had  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  Cap- 
tain Clemcn^on  had  received  two  slight  wounds  and 
Captain  Baignol  three,  the  seconds  interfered. 
Captain  Clemen^on,  however,  declared  that  the 
affair  could  only  terminate  with  the  death  of  him- 
self or  his  adversary.  Swords  were  again  crossed, 
and  after  a  few  passes  Captain  Clcmen9on  was  run 
through  the  heart. 

The  Abbe  Liszt  is  to  pass  several  months  at  the 
Chateau  of  Szregoerd,  in  Hungarj-,  the  house  of  his 
friend, Baron  Anguss,  where  he  will  meet  several 
European  celebrities,  amongst  whom  will  be  the 
painter  Kaulback,  the  chemist  Liebig,  and  Hans  de 
Bulow.  Naturally,  music  will  bear  a  principal  share 
in  the  amusements,  and  the  four  principal  manufac- 
turers of  pianos  in  Germany  have  sent  him  their  best 
instruments.  During  the  winter  he  expects  to  finish 
the  grand  oratorio  on  which  he  has  been  engaged 
the  whole  of  this  year. 

The  London  Post  obscn-cs  that  it  raav  be  isaid 
of  Mr.  Peabody,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  private 
men  whose  private  virtues  are  followed  by  public 
fame,  and  whose  private  virtues  may  be  cited  as 
examples  for  those  who  would  follow  in  his  public 
steps.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  Avholesome  and 
cheerful  homes  tor  the  working  classes  he  acted  up 
to  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  toudied  the  mainspring 
of  civilization.  lie  made  his  means  the  measure 
of  his  philanthropy,  and  in  his  whole  Ufc  and  con- 
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duct  he  displayed  a  purity  of  character  that  could 
not  fail  to  elevate  ana  irefine  the  feelings  which  his 
generosity  inspired. 

The  question  of  premature  burial  continues  to 
excite  much  interest  in  France.  So  many  cases  of 
persons  being  buried  alive  or  only  narrowly  escap- 
ing that  fate  have  occurred  within  the  few  last 
months,  that  several  writers  have  begun  an  earnest 
crusade  against  the  existing  laws.  M.  Ramboson 
has  just  published  a  very  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  if  the  data  he  furnishes  are  correct  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  obligatory  inter- 
ment twenty-four  hours  after  officially  i)ronounced 
decease  involves  a  very  serious  risk  of  being  buried 
alive.  According  to  medical  men  who  have  made 
the  subject  tlieir  special  study  there  is  no  infallible 
sign  of  death  but  incipient  decomposition  which  does 
not  necessax'ily  manifest  itself  before  the  tliird  day. 

The  rise  of  the  Neva  has  caused  great  alarm  in 
St.  Petersburg.  At  the  last  advices  the  Neva  had 
already  overflowed  its  banks,  and  guns  were  being 
fired  to  warn  the  tenants  of  ground-floors  to  remove 
themselves  and  their  families  to  higher  stories,  or 
else  to  abandon  the  city.  In  the  lower  quarters  the 
inhabitants  were  rapidly  deserting.  Tliis  is  the 
first  flood  that  has  taien  place  at  St.  Petersburg  for 
five-and-forty  years.  The  last  was  in  1824,  when 
462  houses  were  destroyed,  and  3,600  seriously 
damaged ;  20,000  people  were  then  left  without 
shelter,  and  600  were  drowned.  It  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  misery  produced  by  catastrophes 
of  this  kind.  In  1824  it  was  as  though  the  whole 
city  had  gone  into  mourning.  Festivities  were 
everywhere  suspended,  and  the  money  destined  for 
the  usual  round  of  winter  amusements  all  went  to 
relieve  the  thousands  of  unhappy  people  whom  the 
inundation  had  either  thrown  out  of  work  or  turned 
out  of  doors.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  cessation 
of  balls  and  parties  caused  a  stagnation  in  trade, 
and  innumerable  bankruptcies,  so  that  to  all  classes 
the  trial  was  a  long  and  a  cruel  one. 

"  AzAMAT  Batuk,"  an  occasional  correspondent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who  writes  very  much  like 
^Matthew  Arnold,  has  discovered  an  infant  musical 
phenomenon.  This  is  Azamat  Batuk's  account  of 
It :  "I  was  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper  shop, 
and  heard  somebody  singing  on  the  street  an  Italian 
and  afterwards  a  German  song  quite  uncommon  in 
England,  and  with  a  correctness  which  struck  me 
very  much.  On  looking  out  I  saw  it  was  a  boy  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age  sitting  on  the  (iporstep 
nursing  two  little  children.  On  my  in(juiry  about 
the  boy,  it  appeared  that  the  children  he  nm*sed 
belonged  to  some  neighbor,  and  that  he  was  himself 
but  an  errand-boy  in  a  greengrocer's  shop.  Not 
wishing  to  create  any  illusion  in  the  boy  about  his 
capacities,  I  preferred  to  speak  to  the  mistress  of 
the  shop,  and  her  answer  was  that '  He  's  always 
about  that  sort  of  thing ' ;  that  it  is  the  kindest  and 
the  best  bo^'  she  ever  had,  and  that  he  belongs  to  a 
very  poor  family.  I  could  not  make  myself  a  good 
idea  of  the  compass  of  his  voice,  but  its  modulations 
and  the  correctness  of  his  car  gave  me  the  appre- 
hension that  there  is  an  unusual  artistic  capacity  in 
this  boy.  I  am  sorry  that  my  means,  as  well  as  the 
circumstance  of  my  being  in  a  foreign  land,  do  not 
permit  my  doing  anything  for  this  boy.  But  per- 
naps  some  of  your  readers  will  afford  liim  an  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  what  seems  to  be  a  consider- 
able talent.  Tlie  shop  is  4  New  Church  Street,  Al- 
pha Road,  N.  W." 


INTERCESSION. 

"  Ave  Ctesar  Imperator,  morltarum  te  saluto." 
I. 
O  Death,  a  little  more,  and  then  the  wonn; 
A  little  longer,  O  Death,  a  little  yet, 
Before  the  grave  gape  and  the  grave-worm  fret ; 
Before  the  sanguine-spotted  hand  infirm 
Be  rottenness,  and  that  foul  brain,  the  germ 

Of  all  ill  things  and  thoughts,  ba  stopped  and  set ; 
A  little  while,  O  Death,  ere  he  forget, 
A  small  space  more  of  life,  a  little  term  ; 
A  little  longer  ere  he  and  thou  be  met. 

Ere  in  that  hand  that  fed  thee  to  thy  mind 
The  poison-cup  of  life  be  overset ; 

A  Jiittle  respite  of  disastrous  breath, 

Till  the  soul  lift  up  her  lost  eyes,  and  find 

Nor  God  nor  help  nor  hope,  but  thee,  O  Death. 


Shall  a  man  die  before  liis  dying  day. 
Death  ?  and  for  him  though  the  utter  day  be  nigh. 
Not  yet,  not  yet  we  give  him  leave  to  die  ; 
We  give  him  grace  not  yet  that  men  should  say 
He  is  dead,  wiped  out,  perished  and  past  away. 
Till  the  last  bitterness  of  life  go  by, 
Thou  shalt  not  slay  him ;  till  Uiose  last  dregs  run 
dry, 
O  thou  last  lord  of  life  !  thou  shalt  not  slay. 
Let  the  lips  live  a  little  wliile  and  lie, 

The  hand  a  little,  and  falter,  and  fail  of  strength, 
And  the  soul  shudder  and  sicken  at  the  sky  ; 

Yea,  let  him  live,  though  God  nor  man  would  let 
Save  for  the  curse'  sake ;  then  at  bitter  length, 
Lord,  will  we  yield  him  to  thee,  but  not  yet. 


Hath  he  not  deeds  to  do  and  days  to  sec 
Yet  ere  the  day  that  is  to  see  him  dead  ? 
Beats  there  no  brain  yet  in  the  poisonous  head, 
Throbs  there  no  treason  ?  if  no  such  thing  there  be, 
If  no  such  thought,  surely  this  is  not  he. 

Look  to  the  hands  then  ;  are  the  hands  not  red  ? 
"What  arc  the  shadows  about  this  man's  bed  ? 
Death,  was  not  this  the  cup-bearer  to  thee  ? 
Nav,  let  him  live  then,  till  in  this  life's  stead 

Even  he  shall  pray  for  that  thou  hast  to  give ; 
Till  seeing  his  hopes  and  not  his  memories  fled 
Even  he  shall  cry  upon  thee  a  bitter  cry. 
That  life  is  worse  than  death ;  then  let  him  live. 
Till  death  seem  worse  than  life  ;  then  let  him 
die. 

IV. 

O  watcher  at  the  guardless  gflte  of  kings, 
O  doorkeeper  that  serving  at  their  feast 
Hast  in  thine  hand  their  doomsday  drink,  and 
seest 
With  eyeless  sight  the  soul  of  unseen  things  ; 
Thou  in  whose  ear  the  dumb  time  coming  sings. 
Death,  priest  and  king  that  makest  of  king  and 

priest 
A  name,  a  dream,  a  less  tiling  than  the  least, 
Hover  awhile  above  him  with  closed  wings. 
Till  the  coiled  soul,  an  evil  snake-shaped  beast, 

Eat  its  base  bodily  lair  of  flesh  away  ; 
If  haply,  or  ever  its  cursed  life  have  ceased. 
Or  ever  thy  cold  hands  cover  his  head 
From  sight  of  France  and  freedom  and  broad 

day. 
He  may  see  these  and  wither  and  be  dead. 
Algerkom  Cuaules  Swinburne. 

TiBis,  September,  1860. 
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PART  THIRD. 

V. 

All  these  details  pained  me  inexpressibly.  The 
king's  prosecutor  had  sent  to  Kerdro^en  for  a 
boy,  who,  you  would  have  said,  was  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years,  whose  business  was  to  take  the  grain  to 
the  mill  and  the  flour  to  customers.  It  turned  that 
this  child  was  twenty  years  old  and  was  on  the 
point  of  drawing  in  the  conscription.  He  was  a 
respectable  witness.  He  knew  the  Nayls,  to  whom 
he  had  often  lent  his  horse,  when  returning  with- 
out a  load,  and  when  they  had  made  a  long  dis- 
tance on  foot,  for  it  was  five  good  leagues  from 
Saint  Allouestrc  to  Bignan.  At  the  outset  of  the 
examination  he  tried  to  feign  ignorance,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of 
the  brothers ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  broke  down, 
for  it  was  proved  to  liim,  as  c^ear  as  day,  that  he 
knew  them  all  three  perfectly  well.  As  was  proper, 
he  was  threatened  with  punishment  for  false  testi- 
mony. Alarmed  at  this,  he  distinctly  avowed  that 
the  three  had  eaten  supper  in  his  master's  house 
the  evening  of  the  crime,  that  each  of  them  had  a 
gun,  that  they  went  away  with  the  band  to  go  to 
the  mayor's,  that  he  had  even  accompanied  them  a 

Eart  ol  the  way,  but  that  at  the  entrance  of  the 
urg,  he  had  been  ordered  back,  and  that  stones 
were  thrown  at  him  to  force  him  to  return  the 
quicker  to  tlie  mill. 

This  deposition  was  the  more  overwhelming  that 
it  had  been  made  unwillingly  ;  so  that  the  presence 
of  the  prisoners  with  arms  at  the  place  of  the  crime 
was  positively  proved.  It  could  not  indeed  be 
demonstrated  that  they  had  themselves  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  unhappy  Brossard,  and  we  were  all 
fully  persuaded  that  their  only  complicity  in  the 
assassmation  was  their  nresence  at  it ;  but  what 
could  their  advocate  dor  acquittal  was  imjwssible 
a  lid  condemnation  could  only  be  condemnation  to 
(li  ath  or  to  hard  labor  for  life. 

When  I  called  upon  M.  Jourdan,  who  had  charge 
of  the  defence,  I  found  liim  very  much  discouraged. 
"  They  claim  to  be  innocent,"  he  said  to  me  ;  "  they 
declare  that  thev  were  carried  by  force  into  the 
chamber  of  the  victim,  and  that  they  struggled  with  j 


the  assassins  ;  but  it  is  a  weak  defence,  which  I 
hardly  dare  to  put  forward.  Before  having  seen 
them,  I  thought  myself  able  to  establish  an  alibi; 
I  counted  on  their  youth,  on  their  previous  good 
conduct;  but  their  statement  renders  me  power- 
less. It  is  evident  that  they  are  guilty,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  prevent  conviction." 

All  my  efforts  to  gain  admission  to  the  jail  were 
futile.  It  had  been  foreseen  that  the  scholars 
would  beg  to  sec  their  comrades,  and  orders  had 
been  issued  to  refuse  all  permission.  I  acknowledge 
that  my  soul  was  distracted. 

This  giant  crime  so  near  me  appalled  me.  I 
asked  myself  if  one  could  feel  sure  of  one's  self 
after  having  witnessed  a  transformation  so  com- 
plete and  deplorable.  Sometimes  I  tried  to.  con- 
vince myself  that  political  fanaticism  was  an 
excuse ;  but  my  conscience  spoke  immediately,  and 
so  forcibly,  that  I  blushed  to  have  hesitated.  I 
felt  painfully  affiected  between  shame,  horror,  and 
the  remains  of  pity.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  en- 
deavored to  resume  my  studies ;  my  spirit  was 
weighed  down  by  this  imhappy  trial;  I  dreamed 
of  it  day  and  night.  Even  wiien  I  could  have  been 
able  to  forget  it,  J  had  near  me  a  sjKSctacle  which 
recalled  it  incessantly,  —  the  !Navl  family. 

I  saw  them  daily.  They  ha^  only  me  to  visit 
them,  —  would  I  could  say  to  console  them  ! 

Towards  six  in  the  evening  I  was  freed  from  the 
occupations  of  the  day,  and  used  to  go  unmediately 
to  then*  inn.  I  remember  that  I  always  hastened 
my  steps  on  the  way  thither,  in  the  hope  of  learning 
something  new,  and  that,  having  reached  the  loot 
of  the  stairs,  I  stopped  there  sometimes  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  without  daring  to  go  up.  I  was  sure 
of  finding  them  all  there;  for  they  went  out  but 
for  an  hour  ever)-  day  to  go  to  the  jail.  The; 
father  was  always  standing  uy  the  window;  the 
motlier  sat  weeping  on  a  stool  by  the  fireplace. 
For  the  daughter-in-law,  I  can  never  express  the 
respect  and  admiration  with  which  she  inspired 
me.  She  was  no  heroine  of  romance,  far  from  it ; 
she  had  a  plain  face,  and  coarse  hands  accustomed 
to  field  labor  and  washing  and  hemp  stripping. 
She  wore  the  ugly  costume  of  the  women  of  Saint 
Allouestrc  and  Saint  Jean  Brdvelay,  a  long  stiff 
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headdress  of  starched  linen  that  falls  half-way  to 
the  waist,  and  a  cloth  petticoat.  Her  mind  matched 
her  i)erson,  not  too  acute  nor  too  gross.  I  suppose 
«ihi'  was  intelli<ient  enongh  to  manage  a  common 
farm-house  and  govern  one  or  two  female  senants. 
But  what  was  noble  in  her  was  her  self-devotion 
and  lier  courage.  After  the  fii-st  days  given  up  to 
wailing,  she  came  to  understand  tliat  these  two 
old  folks  were  falling  to  hor  charge,  for  the  blow 
that  Grod  had  let  them  be  stricken  with,  had  almost 
destroyed  their  minds. 

Forthwith  she  dried  her  eyes  and  set  herself  to 
work  to  nourish,  comfort,  and  care  for  tliem,  like  a 
good  mother.     It  was  plain  at  first  sight,  on  enter- 
ing this  sad  abode,  that  she  alone  still  really  lived ; 
the  other  two  might  have  been  mere  corpses  but  for 
the  torture  of  their  poignant  grief.    While  working 
without  relaxation,  —  sweeping,  washing,  cooking,  — 
she  ever  had  an  eye  to  her  poor  old  wards.     Now 
she  brought  his  pipe  ready  filled  to  her  father ;  now 
when  passing  by  her  mother,  she  threw  her  arms 
about  her  neck  and  printed  a  warm  kiss  on  her  lips. 
If  M.  Jourdan  came,  —  and  he  always  made  haste 
to  come  whenever  he  caught  a  gleam  of  hope,  — 
Marion  heard  him  mounting  the  winding  stairs,  and 
went  to  meet  him.     She  indicated  what  words  he 
must  use  to  keep  up  a  little  hope  in  those  two 
hearts,  —  not  enough  to  deceive  them,  but  enough 
to  help  out  their  lives  a  few  more  days.     She  did 
not  cheat  herself;  she  felt  that  she  was  mortally 
wounded;  but  she  acted  like  those  captains  who 
call  up  all  their  strength  to  order  the  last  charge 
with  a  firm  voice,  ready  to  drop  dead  when  the 
start  is  once  given.     But  where  she  was  particular- 
ly admirable,  was  in  her  conviction  of  the  inno- 
cence  of  her  husband   and  of  his  two  brothers. 
"  They  did  not  do  it,  I  tell  you.     What  I  wonder 
at  is  that  they  did  not  let  themselves  be  killed  to 
save  him ;  but  you  may  be  sure  they  were  held 
back  by  force.     I  know  my  husband ;  I  know  the 
two  brothers.     I  hold  up  my  hand  before  God  for 
them  !  "     Her  voice  and  accent,  when  she  spoke  in 
this  -Aivay,  went  to  the  soul.     Sometimes  tJie   old 
man  would  say,  but  hesitatingly  for  his  heart  and 
his    misery    belied    his    doctrine ;      "  They    did 
right  —  "     Then  she  put  her  hand  on  his  mouth. 
"  Silence,  father,"  she  woidd  saj'  to  him  ;  "  does  not 
a  wife  know  her  husband  ?     lie  never  did  any  such 
thing,  so  sure  as  I  hope  for  Paradise."     And  then 
going  up  to  her  mother :  "  Come,  motheivj'ou  tell 
nim  so  ;  do  justice  to  jour  own  blood.     They  will 
make    martyrs    of  them  perhaj^i,"  —  and  here   a 
sob  interrupted  her  words,  —  "  but  it  is  that  day 
will  see  a  crime  committed."     One  day,  when  I  was 
present  at  one  of  these  scenes,  she  perceived  that  I 
was  weeping. 

"  But  tell  him  so  then,  you  too  1 "  she  cried  out, 
grasping  my  hand  with  convulsive  tbrce ;  "  you, 
their  friend,  who  have  lived  with  them  ;  you,  who 
have  prayed  to  the  good  Gfod  with  them,  tell  him 
that  tney  are  innocent ! " 

"  Yes ! "  I  exclaimed,  for  her  faith  took  possession 
of  me ;  and  while  looking  at  her,  I  found  again  in 
my  thoughts  my  poor  friends  such  as  1  had  known 
thorn.  —  so  pure,  and  simple,  and  good,  and  far  re- 
moved from  an}4hing  like  fanaticism,  —  "  yes,  I  be- 
lieve it,  —  believe  it  as  vou  do !  " 

"Now  (lod  b<'  praised!"  the  poor  woman  cried 
out ;  "  now  you  see  yourself,  father,"  and  she 
pushed  me  towards  him.  But  the  old  man  turned 
away,  perhaps  to  hide  his  tears.  I  went  out  from 
there,   my  head   on   fire,   my   blood   all  burning. 


There  was  a  calvar\-  hard  by,  at  the  door  of  the 
Church  du  Men6.  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  be- 
fore it,  without  heed  to  the  passors-by.  The  world 
was  indifferent  to  me  in  such  suffering.  I  he;u-d 
them  say,  "  That  is  a  friend  of  the  prisoners  " ;  but 
no  mocKcry  went  with  tlic  words.  They  are  a 
good  people  ;  they  had  rather  wept  with  me  if  they 
had  dared. 


When  the  day  for  the  trial  came  I  promised  my- 
self to  be  in  tlie  trout  rank  of  the  spectators,  so 
tliat  the  eyes  of  the  accused  could  rest  on  me. 
Guyomar  was  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  run 
to  tlie  father  on  the  slightest  occasion.  Abbe  Le 
Ber,  who,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  age, 
was  a  friend  for  us,  had  been  engaged,  without 
great  difficulty,  to  walk  up  and  down  before  the 
seminary  during  tlie  day,  waiting  to  accompany 
Guyomar,  if,  as  was  too  much  to  be  feared,  there 
should  be  bad  news  to  tell. 

We  were  at  the  17th  December.  Snow  had 
fallen  through  the  night,  aud  over  the  snow  was 
frozen  sleet.  The  trial  was  to  begin  at  nine  o'clock ; 
at  eight  o'clock  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  fam- 
ily. "  Come  in,  we  are  ready,"  said  the  voice  of 
Marion.  I  found  them  all  dressed  and  prepared  to 
go  out. 

"  This  is  tempting  Providence,"  I  protested,  "  to 
take  the  mother  there." 

The  remark  evoked  no  word  of  reply.  The 
father  solemnly  crossed  himself,  and  went  in  ad- 
vance, the  two  women  followed,  sustaining  each 
other.  After  having  descended  two  steps,  Marion 
ran  hastily  back,  and  returned  with  a  chaplet  that 
hung  on  the  wall,  which  she  placed  in  the  hand,  of 
the  old  mother.  It  was  idle  to  resist ;  I  followed 
them. 

The  court-room  was  crammed,  and  there  was  a 
throng  about  the  door ;  but  way  was  made  for  us, 
and  we  reached  the  bar  that  separates  the  public 
from  the  space  reserved  for  the  court.  The  king's 
prosecutor  was  already  in  his  place.  He  turned 
pale  at  seeing  us,  and,  calling  to  M.  Jourdan, 
whispered  him  something. 

"  I  am  quite  agreed  Avith  you,"  replied  M.  Jour- 
dan aloud ;  "  but  neither  your  authority  nor  my  re- 
quest would  have  the  slightest  effect." 

The  features  of  the  pi'osecutor  expressed  a  pain- 
ful resignation ;  and  I  am  sure  he  thought  at  that 
moment  that  never  before  had  duty  been  so  stern 
for  him.  Shortly  after  he  had  chairs  brought,  tliat 
the  women  might  be  seated.  I  felt  them  tremble 
and  shudder  by  the  side  of  me.  The  judges  were 
now  announced,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the 
accused  were  brought  in. 

VII. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
those  two  long  hearings  have  lefl  notliing  but  a 
most  confused  impression  on  my  memory,  while  I 
can  recall  in  their  least  details  all  the  other  incidents 
of  this  sorrowful  story.  Firmly  persuaded  that 
an  acquittal  was  impossible,  and  preferring  for  my 
friends  the  scaffold  to  the  galleys,  I  attended  there 
as  if  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  torture  rather  than 
at  a  legal  trial. 

Tlie  poor  boys  had  grown  pale  and  haggard 
what  with  anxiety  and  cai)tivity.  They  came  in, 
however,  with  a  firm  enough  step  ;  but  when  they 
saw  those  two  women  aud  the  old  father  two  paces 
from  their  bench,  their  courage  forsoob-thcm.     Jean 
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Loiiis  was  near  enough  to  rcaw'h  his  hand  to  his 
wife,  who  covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses.  After 
that  he  turned  his  fjvee  to  the  court,  and  I  saw 
clearly  that  none  of  them  meant  to  look  again  on 
our  side. 

T  paid  no  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  indict- 
ment, which  could  onh-  rehearse  facts  unhanpily 
too  well  known;  but  *M.  Jourdan  whisperea  me 
that  it  was  drawn  up  with  danjjerous  ability,  and 
that  the  jury  was  unfavorably  disjwsed.  1  observed 
indeed,  that  durinj^  the  reading  of  this  document, 
which  was  very  long,  the  impressions  of  the  audi- 
ence seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  hostile.  It 
was  entirely  composed  of  inliabitants  of  the  town, 
for  whom  a  chouan  was  an  enemy,  and  who,  hav- 
ing for  a  year  and  more  lieanl  nothing  talked  of 
but  violent  robl>eries,  assassinations,  fires,  and  law- 
less gangs  roving  through  the  countr}',  were  ani- 
mated with  the  common  desire  of  seeing  these  dis- 
orders put  an  end  to  by  a  severe  repression.  The 
sentiment  of  pity  excited  by  the  family  of  the  ac- 
cused as  they  entered  the  hall  ^vas  soon  forgotten 
in  listening  to  the  moving  details  of  the  death  of 
M.  Brossard.  Tlie  king's  attorney  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  introduce  into  the  indictment  everything 
that  told  to  the  honor  of  the  victim  ;  he  was  mani- 
festly a  worthy,  open-handed,  loAal  man,  and  could 
be  justly  entitled  the  benefactor  of  his  commime. 
In  denouncing  the  refractories  he  had  but  fulfilled 
the  strict  duty  of  his  office.  Was  it  not  also  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  combat  a  rebellion 
so  disastrous  to  the  district,  and  which,  under  a 

golitical  disguise,  was,  in  reality,  mere  brigandage  ? 
r.  Brossard  had  pushed  moderation  to  its  last 
limits,  since  he  had  allowed  the  guilty  parties  a 
given  time  within  which  to  quit  the  country.  Nay, 
it  was  more  than  moderation,  it  was  indulgent 
weakness.  And  yet  they  had  gone  to  surprise  him 
in  his  sleep ;  they  had,  so  to  speak,  hacked  him  in 
pieces  ;  for  the  indictment  gave  the  number  of  the 
wounds,  and  the  hearers  shuddered  at  the  recital 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  murderers.  They  recalled 
with  horror  that  knife  nailing  a  proclamation  to 
the  dead  man's  breast,  and  asked  each  other  what 
bounds  the  assassins  would  set  to  their  audacity. 

The  examination  was  listened  to  with  manifest 
signs  of  ill-will.  Jean  Louis,  the  eldest,  who  an- 
swered first,  distinctly  affirmed  that  he  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  murder ;  that  he  had  even  done  his 
utmost  to  prevent  it,  but  that  he  liad  been  held 
f;xst,  he  and  his  brothers,  in  a  corner  of  the  cham- 
ber, while  the  crime  was  consummated.  The  judge 
pn'sident  noted  the  e.xtreme  improbability  of*  such 
allegation. 

"Why,  if  they  were  opposed  to  the  assassination, 
did  they  accompany  the  assassins.  —  They  were 
forced  to  do  so.  —  For  what  purpose  ?  —  Imi)Ossiblc 
to  explain.  —  But  when  men  go  on  an  exi)edition 
of  this  nature,  they  do  not  take  persons  with  them 
puri'ly  for  the  sake  of  securing  testimony  aftei*- 
wards  against  themselves  ?  "  To  this  the  accused 
made  no  reply.  '■  You  are  all  three  vigorous ;  Bros- 
sard was  a  man  of  unusual  strength.  If  you  had 
stnigpled,  you  might  at  least  have  served'  to  give 
the  alarm.  A  murder  in  die  centre  of  a  village  is 
impossible,  even  by  numbers,  in  presence  of  mree 
resolute  men."    No  answer. 

AVhen  the  turn  of  tlie  youngest  brother  came, 
and  he  was  asked  why,  instead  of  joining  his 
n'giment,  he  threw  himself  into  the  band  of  the  re- 
fractories, he  showed  confusion  and  made  no  re- 
ply. 


"  Was  it  ycmr  father  who  advised  you  to  this 
course  ?  " 

"  I  did  as  the  others  did,"  he  answered ;  "  but  as 
for  the  murder  neithor  1  nor  my  brothers  were  en- 
gaged in  it ;  we  would  have  suffered  death  to  prevent 
it  —  " 

"  Silence  ! "  said  the  president,  sharply  ;  "  let  us 
at  least  have  no  hypocrisy." 

Several  witnesses  were  heard,  to  prove  that  the 
brothers  Nayl  had  been  for  a  week  with  the  re- 
fractories of  the  canton  of  Saint  Jean  Brdvelay  ; 
that  they  accompanied  the  band  to  Kerdroguen 
and  supped  at  the  miller's  ;  and  that,  finally,  they 
entered  with  the  others  the  house  of  the  mayor. 

These  depositions,  bearing  on  known  and  avowed 
facts,  offered  no  interest.  Neighbors  testified  that 
they  had  heard  no  noise,  which  proved  that  there 
had,  been  no  stniggle.  From  the  house  situated  op- 
posite that  of  M.  Brossard,  the  light  had  been  seen  in 
his  chamber  and  the  shadows  of  a  number  of  persons  ; 
but  tliis  had  excited  no  attention,  it  being  natural 
that  he  should  be  in  conference  that  night  with  the 
soldiers  and  gendarmes. 

The  deposition  of  tlie  doctor  was  a  terrible  one. 
lie  stated  that,  according  to  all  appearances, 
Brossard  had  been  seized  and  tightlv  held  dv  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  had  thus  been  killed  without  the 
possibility  of  an  attempt  to  defend  himself.  He 
had  received  eighteen  strokes  with  a  knife,  of  which 
the  wounds  were  horrible.  Tlie  assassins  had  con- 
tinued to  wreak  their  fury  on  the  corpse,  for  he 
must  have  died  from  the  first  blows. 

These  details  produced  such  an  eff*ect  that  the 
court  rising,  after  a  fatiguing  session,  immediately 
on  the  close  of  the  doctor's  deposition,  the  jud^e 
president  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  measures  lor 
preventing  the  escort  of  die  prisoners  from  trav- 
ersing the  groups  of  excited  people.  In  the  courts 
room  next  morning  the  emotion  of  the  crowd  was 
not  yet  allayed ;  and  they  were  rehearsing  aloud 
one  to  another,  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  judges, 
this  and  that  particular  of  the  doctor's  testimony. 

Tliere  only  remained  to  be  heard  tlie  witnesses 
fjr  the  defence  and  the  pleadings.  M.  Jourdan 
had  passed  several  hours  with  the  accused  after 
the  yesterday's  session,  and  the  energy  of  their  prot- 
estations had  finally  triumphed  over  his  doubts. 
But  in  telling  me  this,  he  added,  despondingly,  that 
all  minds  were  made  up,  and  that  the  pressing  work 
now  was  to  make  the  family  accept  tlie  idea  of  a 
petition  for  merc)% 

The  principal  witness  for  the  defence  was  the 
venerable  cure  of  Saint  AUouestre,  an  old  man  of 
sevL'uty-six  years,  who  moved  the  audience  for  a 
moment  by  the  earnestness  of  his  iirotestations. 

"Do  you  believe  them  capable  of  a  bad  action? 
asked  M.  Jourdan,  —  "  capable  of  a  murder  ?  " 

But  when  the  witness  had  answered  these  ques- 
tions, the  king's  prosecutor  inquired  of  him  what 
were  the  opinions  of  the  family  ?  Was  not  the 
father  of  the  accused  tlie  same  Navl  who,  in  1802, 
along  with  Sapinaud  and  the  Abb^  Moisnn,  succeed- 
ed in  landing  on  the  coast  by  Saint  (-Jildas  ten 
thousand  muskets  sent  from  England  ?  Had  he  not 
kejit  for  thirty  years,  hung  up  in  his  house  by  the 
sicle  of  the  crucifix,  the  swoi*d  of  a  captain  of  volun- 
teers, whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand? 
Might  not  such  a  man,  after  having  urged  his  sons 
to  join  the  refractories,  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of 
the  murder?  Nav,  had  the  cun5  himself  nothing 
to  reproach  liimself  with  ?  Since  the  Revolution, 
the  Domine  Salvum  had  not  been  chanted  in  the 
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parish  of  Saint  AUouestre.  Not  one  of  its  young 
conscripts  for  the  last  two  years  had  joined  his  regi- 
ment. The  bishop  had  written  him  on  the  subject. 
And  what  was  his  resjwnse  to  his  ecclesiastical 
chief,  his  spiritual  father ?  "I  cannot  condemn  a 
course  of  conduct  which  I  should  have  pursued  at 
their  a^e.  I  cannot  recommend  the  taking  of  an 
oath,  which  I  would  not  take,  if  it  were  required  of 
me."  The  king's  attorney  had  the  letter  there 
among  his  paj^ers,  and  read  from  the  very  manu- 
script. The  cur^  had  carried  his  fanaticism  to  the 
length  of  preaching  insurrection  in  hardly  veiled 
terms.  Had  he  not,  one  Sunday  after  sermon,  re- 
cited aloud,  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  a  Pater  and 
an  Ave  Maria  for  "  our  brave  young  men  "  ?  No 
one  doubted  as  to  the  application  — 

M.  Jourdan  endeavored  to  interfere  between  his 
witness  and  the  prosecutor,  but  the  latter  held  fast 
to  the  curd,  sternly  admonishing  him  of  his  duties 
and  ofthe  responsibility  he  was  incurring. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  Avas  over.  Before 
formally  pronouncing  its  termination,  the  judge 
president  addressed  the  three  brothers,  reminding 
them  that  no  testimony  had  been  given  in  support 
ofthe  incredible  assumption  on  which  they  rested 
their  defence. 

"  I  repeat  to  you,"  he  added,  "  what  has  been  set 
forth  in  the  indictment :  K  it  be  true  that  you  are 
the  victims  of  the  assassins  and  not  their  accom- 
plices, they  are  your  most  cruel  enemies,  and  you 
owe  them  no  consideration.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  put 
justice  on  their  track.  They  alone  are  your  excul- 
patory witnesses ;  there  can  be  no  others.  Your  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  denounce  them  will  be  brought 
against  you  as  an  enhancing  proof  that  you  have 
nothing  to  look  for  from  their  testimony.  Jean 
Louis,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  eldest  of 
the  brothers,  "  you  have  a  young  wife  whom  you 
love.  I  point  out  to  you  the  sole  means  of  saving 
yourself — '■ " 

Marion  had  started  up  convulsively  at  hearing 
herself  named.  Her  husband  also  rose.  His  face 
grew  red  and  then  all  j)ale.  He  opened  his  lips  as 
if  he  would  speak,  but  uttered  no  word.  His  two 
brothers  had  half  risen,  turning  their  faces  towards 
him.  He  gazed  on  Marion,  who  looked  like  a 
corpse ;  but  she  said  in  an  undertone,  yet  so  as  to 
be  hoard  by  the  judges  on  the  bench,  "  Die 
rather  1 " 

Her  husband  turned  towards  the  court  and  spoke 
Avith  a  firm  voice  :  "  I  have  notMng  to  say ;  I  am 
innocent ! " 

The  pleadings  could  not  be  long.  The  jury  gave 
but  a  few  moments  to  deliberation ;  and  the  court 
jiresently  pronounced  its  decree,  sentencing  tlie  three 
men  to  the  penalty  of  death.  I  had  exhausted  my- 
self in  fruitless  efforts  to  lead  away  the  parents. 
The  president  hunself  had  sent  an  official  of  the 
tribunal  to  beseech  them  to  withdraw  ;  but  they  re- 
mained till  the  end.  To  see  them  at  that  last  mo- 
ment, vou  would  have  said  their  minds  were 
wandering. 


THE  OLDEST  HUMAN  REMAINS  IN 
EUROPE. 

IJV    p.    MARTIN    DUNOAN,    SECllKTABY    OF    TUB   GEO- 
LOGICAL   80CIKTV. 

The  questions  of  the  origin  and  primitive  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race,  arc  gradually  assuming  such 
great  importance,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
reconsider  the  value  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 


published  in  support  of  the  high  antiquity  of  certain 
portions  ofthe  skeletons  of  men  found  in  sediments. 
Not  many  years  since  it  was  a  favorite  dogma  that 
human  bones  could  not  be  preserved  for  any  long 
period  without  decomposition  taking  place,  and  that 
they  were  therefore  not  liable  to  become  fossilized. 
But  year  after  vear  there  has  appeared  some  evi- 
dence in  opposition  to  this  tlieory,  and  now  there 
are  many  specimens  of  human  bones  which  have 
been  dug  up  from  sediments  whose  positions  indi- 
cate a  very  considerable  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
specimens  were  obtained  during  tlie  careful  and  sci- 
entific excavation  of  caverns  by  qualified  geologists, 
and  others  were  discovered  under  less  satisfactorj- 
circumstances.  There  has  been  great  doubt  ex- 
pressed about  the  discoven'  of  some  of  the  human 
remains,  and  much  suspicion  exists  about  others. 
Their  extreme  rarity,  and  the  facilities  for  deception, 
have  been  advanced  as  arguments  against  the  fact 
of  any  human  bones  having  been  really  foimd  in  po- 
sitions where  the}-  must  have  remained  undisturbed 
during  great  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of 
the  neighborhood.  Moreover,  the  indisposition  to 
concede  a  high  antiquity  to  man  has  tended  to  the 
rejection  of  trustworthy  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  disinclination  to 
associate  man  with  the  extinct  mammalia.  He  was 
supposed  to  belong  essentiall}'  to  the  existing  state 
of  things.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  great  physico-geographical 
changes  having  occurred  during  the  human  period. 
But  now  that  i^alajontolog}-  and  natural  history  have 
combined  to  prove  the  vast  antiquity  of  many  exist- 
ing species  of  animals,  there  is  no  reason,  if  the  book 
of  nature  is  alone  studied,  why  man  should  not  have 
a  corresponding  age.  The  antiquity  is  of  course 
measured  by  certain  geoloijical  changes  in  conti- 
nents, and  alterations  in  the  relative  positions  of 
sediments,  rivers,  and  seas. 

Opinions  overcame  many  facts  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  and  every  discovery  of  human  re- 
mains in  association  with  the  extinct  fauna  was  dis- 
credited. It  had  occurred  over  and  over  again  tliat 
huge  reptilian  bones,  or  those  of  the  mammoth  and 
whale,  had  been  ignorantly  decided  tp  be  those 
of  giants.  Tliese  mistakes,  coupled  with  the  dogma 
about  the  impossibility  of  the  preservation  of  hu- 
man bones,  affected  the  judgment  of  some  very  dis- 
tinguished men.  Of  late  years  the  speculations  of 
some  biologists  respecting  the  simian  characteristics 
of  certain  portions  of  the  human  crania  that  were 
found  in  very  old  deposits,  have  made  the  subject 
of  the  antiquity  of  man  very  distasteful  and  unpop- 
ular. But  from  an  early  date  in  tliis  century,  well 
authenticated  instances  of  the  discovery  of  human 
bones  in  association  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
fauna  have  been  carefully  detailed  in  many  first- 
class  scientific  journals.  Tlie  late  Dr.  Buckland, 
although  an  enthusiastic  geologist,  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  opinions  concerning  the  im- 
possibility of  the  preservation  of  human  bones  in 
deposits  for  any  very  long  period.  Those  who  are 
acqiiainted  M'ith  the  general  characteristics  of  very 
early  burials,  and  who  have  read  Lartet's  descri})- 
tion  of  the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  Vez6re,  must 
be  struck  by  Buckland's  very  off-hand  determina- 
tion ofthe  age  ofthe  so-called  red  lady  ofthe  Pav- 
iland. 

During  some  excavations  in  the  Goat's  Hole  Cave, 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Swansea,  Dr.  Buckland  came 
uiK)n  traces  of  human  remains  in  close  contiguity 
with  the  skull  of  a  mammoth.     The  left  side  of  a 
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human  skeleton  was  found  surrounded  by  red  earth 
and  stained  of  the  same  color ;  it  had  some  small 
ivor)-  rods  close  to  it  and  some  common  shells  of 
the  sea-shore  also.  SLx  inches  of  earth  covered 
the  skeleton,  which  was  in  the  same  kind  of  soil 
and  on  the  same  level  witli  the  head  of  the  mam- 
moth. This  huge  cranium  was  covered  with  a 
uuich  greater  depth  of  soil,  but  was  further  from 
the  opening  of  the  cave  than  the  human  remains. 
Dr.  Buckiand  pronounced  these  to  be,  compara- 
tively speaking,  modem  as  regards  the  date  of  their 
sepulture,  and  to  have  no  relation  to  the  mam- 
moth's head  as  regards  their  deposition.  lie  was 
of  opinion  tliat  the  l)one  earth  of  the  cave  had  often 
been  disturbed  by  excavators,  and  that  the  skeleton 
was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  died  long  atler  the 
sediment  had  been  deposited.  Dr.  Falconer  took 
Dr.  Buckland's  view  of  the  age  of  the  red  lady,  and 
drew  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  ivory  rods  to 
those  which  were  common  on  both  sides  of  the 
English  Channel  in  prehistoric  times.  Since  Dr. 
Buckiand  described  the  cave  many  have  visited  it, 
and  there  is  one  important  fact  upon  which  all  are 
agreed,  and  that  is  that  Hint  instruments  of  palaeo- 
lithic age  were  found  on  the  surface  of  the  remains 
of  the  bone  earth.  The  force  of  the  expression  that 
repeated  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  cave, 
is  lost  when  there  are  such  proofs  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  bone  earth.  No  one  was  likely  to  bury  any- 
thing there  of  late  years,  for  the  cave  is  very  diffi- 
cult of  access.  That  the  red  lady  was  buried,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  deposits,  and  the  character  of 
the  funeral  accessories,  that  this  took  place  in  pa- 
Ineothic  times.  The  skeleton,  or  rather  what  re- 
mains of  it,  is  not,  however,  that  of  a  woman,  but 
of  a  tall  male.  It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  anat- 
omists, and  is  very  interesting  to  antinuaries,  for  it 
is  the  only  considerable  portion  of  the  numan  frame 
found  in  Great  Britain  in  association  with  the  ex- 
tinct mammalia. 

Aime  Bone,  a  German  geologist  of  excellent  rep- 
utation, found  some  luiman  bones  at  Lahr  under 
that  silt  of  the  Old  Rhine  which  is  called  the  loess. 
The  discovery  was  neglected,  and  the  matter 
dropped.  Nevertheless,  the  details  of  the  excellent 
observer  were  recorded,  and  have  lately  been  sub- 
stantiated by  a  corresponding  discovery  at  Egu- 
isheim,  near  Colmar.  Aimd  Boue  had  not  a  class 
of  readers  that  would  accept  the  inferences  which 
must  be  drawn,  respecting  time,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  iwsition  of  the  remains  beneath  the 
loess ;  and  probably  there  were  not  half  a  dozen 
men  in  the  world  that  could  make  up  their  minds 
about  the  age  of  this  deposit.  This  question  will  be 
carefully  considered  further  on. 

AlK)ut  this  time  a  human  jaw  was  found  near 
Matfstricht,  at  a  depth  of  nineteen  feet  from  the 
surface,  in  a  stratum  of  sandy  loam  which  rested 
upon  gravel. 

Afler  Aime  Bone's  discovery,  the  remains  of 
man  assfx'iated  with  those  of  the  reindeer,  in  clay, 
were  found  by  M.  Tournal,  in  a  cave  at  Bize,  near 
Narbonne.  This  able  anatomist  and  antiquary 
gras[)ed  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  he 
made  the  first  attempt  at  a  classification  of  post- 
tertiary  geolog}-.  He  established  a  human  pi-riod, 
—  Anthrojwienne,  —  and  divided  it  into  ante-hi*- 
toric  and  historic  sub-jwriods.     This  was  in  1828. 

In  1833,  Schmerling  published  his  "  llecherches 
sur  les  ossemens  Fossiles  decouvertes  dans  les 
Cavemos  de  la  Province  dc  Liese."     lie  described 


the  details  of  his  discovery  of  the  human  skull  at 
Engis,  and  sent  the  specimen  to  Paris.  The  cave 
in  which  it  was  found  had  been  oj)ened  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Schmerling.  The  re- 
mains were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  a  metre  and  a 
half  underneath  an  osseous  brecchia  formed  of  the 
remains  of  small  animals  and  which  contained  the 
tooth  of  rhinoceros  and  some  of  those  of  the  horse, 
and  of  ruminants.  Remains  of  rhinoceros,  horse 
hya;na,  and  bear,  surrounded  the  skull  on  every  side 
(de  toitte  part).  Moreover,  from  another  observation 
of  Schmerling's,  it  is  evident  that  the  mammoth  was 
associated  with  the  human  remains,  which  he  says 
were  entourls  de  ceux  d'elc'phnnt  de  rhinoceros,  et  aes 
carnassiers. 

The  great  Parisian  anatomists  were  as  unpre- 
pared for  the  discovery  of  the  association  of  human 
remains  with  those  of  the  extinct  mammalia  as  their 
fellow-savans.  Schmerling's  labors  were  discredited, 
and  the  great  age  of  the  Engis  skull  was  denied, 
because  it  presented  the  closest  resemblance  to  many 
ordinary  and  modem  crania.  It  was  supposed  by 
the  advocates  of  the  progressive  development  theorj% 
that  some  alteration  in  the  contour  and  shape  of 
the  bones  of  the  head  must  have  occurred  in  man 
during  the  vast  ages  that  must  have  elapsed  since 
the  mammoth  died  out  in  Europe.  The  Engis 
skull  was  too  human,  and  therefore  the  voice  of  au- 
thority was  not  heard  in  its  favor.  Schmerling 
was,  however,  a  first-class  comparative  osteologist, 
and  his  work  was  so  carefully  compiled  from  his 
own  notes  that  it  could  not  be  forgotten.  He  de- 
scribed the  different  kinds  of  gravels  and  clays  in 
which  the  animal  and  human  remains  were  found, 
and  divided  them  into  two  series.  He  did  not  see 
the  geological  value  of  his  divisions,  for  the  science 
was  still  in  the  midst  of  its  struggle  to  get  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  cataclysmatists.  But  he  distinctly 
noticed  one  gravel  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
caves,  and  ^vhose  stones  were  not  of  the  rock  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  second  gravel  and  clay,  whose 
angular  masses  were  composed  of  the  limestone  out 
of  which  the  rivers  and  caves  were  worn  or  exca- 
vated. He  noticed  that  some  very  ossiferous  earth 
exactly  resembled  the  soil  which  caps  the  top  of 
the  hills  of  the  neighborhood.  Thirty  years  elapsed, 
and  Dupont  began  to  describe  the  caverns  of  the 
Lcsse,  close  to  the  seat  of  Schmerling's  labor.  The 
science  of  geology  had  greatly  increased  in  the 
mean  time,  and  the  effects  of  fluviatile  erosion,  and 
the  phenomena  of  making  and  moving  OTavel  had 
been  particularly  studied.  If  any  evidence  were 
required  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Schmerling's 
work,  it  has  been  offered  over  and  over  again  by 
Dupont,  whose  classification  of  the  sediments  con- 
taining the  osseous  remains  in  the  caves  is  simply 
an  extension  of  the  ideas  of  the  great  Belgian  anat- 
omist. 

The  soil  that  capped  the  hills  around  Liege,  and 
which  Schmerling  noticed  to  be  ossiferous,  is  an 
extension  of  that  loess  under  which  Aime  Boue  had 
discovere<l  human  remains.  But  this  geological 
fact  was  not  satisfactorily  determined  when  the 
Neanderthal  skull  and  bones  were  discovered. 
DuiKmt's  researches  had  not  shown  geologists  clearly 
what  the  loess  waa,  and,  indeed,  he  had  not  written 
on  the  subject.  His  elaborate  investigations,  which 
form  the  only  satisfactory  groundwork  for  the 
study  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  relation  to  geology, 
were  not  before  the  worlil  when  the  skull  and  bones 
just  mentioned  weni  found  in  a  fissure  leading  from 
the  plateau  above  the  valley  of  the  Ncander  down 
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into  the  mvino.  Tlie  fissure  communicated  with 
the  cliff  face  of  the  valley  at  whose  base  flowed  the 
river,  and  its  ujjper  outlet  was  on  the  surface  of  the 
country,  all  of  which  is  morc/or  less  covered  by  the 
loess.  This  loess  filled  the  fissure,  and  in  it  were 
the  bones.  The  skull  was  peculiar  in  shape,  and 
it  attracted  great  attention.  Its  position  in  the 
great  deposit  of  silt  or  loess  which  covered  the 
countrj-  around  the  Rhine  and  its  branches  and  ex- 
tended far  to  the  east,  and  which  had  been  worn 
down  In-  the  great  river  and  its  affluents  until  it 
fonned  here  and  tliere  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height,  indicated  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Europe  during  and  after  the 
time  of  the  early  men.  Aimd  Bone's  discovery  was 
not  considered,  Schmcrling  was  still  comparatively 
unread.  The  shape  of  the  bones  appeared  to  cause 
distinguished  savans  to  run  riot,  and  the  Neander- 
thal skull  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
Yet,  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  tlu-own  upon  the 
deposition  of  the  skull  in  original  and  unmoved 
loess,  there  is  now  abundance  of  evidence  to  show 
that  its  antiquity  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Eugis 
skull,  and  to  those  human  remains  found  by  Dupont 
in  some  of  the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  Lesse. 
Such  remains,  for  instance,  as  the  lower  jaw,  found 
in  the  cave  of  La  Naulette,  and  the  bones  and 
skulls  discovered  in  the  caverns  named  Du  Frontal 
and  La  Rosette.  But  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  fissure  in  the  Neanderthal  rock 
was  not  filled  during  the  deposition  of  the  loess, 
and  that  the  ujjper  opening  and  the  cavity  was 
closed  at  that  time.  If  this  theory  is  correct  the 
loess  may  have  drifted  down  the  fissure  at  any  time 
between  its  deposition  and  the  historic  period  or 
afterwards.  The  body  whose  bones  were  found  in 
the  midst  of  the  silt  in  the  fissure  may  have  been 
washed  down,  or  its  possessor  may  have  fallen 
down  during  the  in-wash  of  the  sediment.  The  ! 
excavation  of  the  valley  close  by  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessarily  associated  with  the  deposition 
of  the  loess  in  the  fissiu-e.  The  Neanderthal  skull 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  of  any  value  as 
a  type  of  great  antiquity.  It  should  be  placed 
aft^r  the  human  remains  found  by  Aimd  Boue  at  ] 
Lahr,  and  by  Faudel  at  Egiiisheim  in  the  chro- 
nology of  man. 

M.  Faudel  has  described  the  position  of  the  hu- 
man frontal  and  parietal  bones  that   were  found 
close  to  the  hill  called  Biihl  at  Eguishcim  neai* 
Colmar.     ("  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat."  v.  seric,  torn.  | 
vi.  p.  361.)     There  is  a  cliff  formed  of  an  old  sand- 
stone deposit,  close  to  Eguishcim,  and  the  hill  of, 
Biihl  is  a  slight  elevation  which  rests  against  it. 
The  hill   slopes  off  into   a  plain   which  extends 
towards  Colmar.     The  under  part  of  the  hill   is 
fs>rmed  by  a  tertiary  limestone,  which  dips  towards 
the  plain  at  an  angle  of  from  fift^een  to  twenty  de- 
grees.    The  upper  part  is  formed  of  the  loess  or 
upper  silt  of  the  second  glacial  extension,  and  it  is 
thick  on  the  flanks,  but  thin  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  1 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  some  of  the  old  Alpine  gravel 
of  the  first  extension  of  the  glaciers  is  found,  and  it 
is  covered  by  the  loess  just  mentioned  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  metres.     Some  bones  of  the  stag 
were  found  in  sinking  cellars  in  the  loess  in  1865,  ' 
and  shortly  afterwards  the   human   remains   were  ' 
exhumed.     Some  elephantine  remains  were  found  ! 
in  the  old  gravel,  but  none  were  discovered  in  the 
true  silty  loess.     The  human  remains  were  found  ' 
in  the  silty  loess,  and  consisted  of  a  frontal  and  j 
parietal  bone ;  they  were  separatt'd,  but  could  be  j 


imited  easily.  The  loess  contained  the  usual  sliells 
of  the  deposit.  Helix  Juspida,  Lin.;  Pupa  7nusco- 
j-unt,  Drap. ;  Succinea  obloin/n,  Drap. 

The  jaw  discovered  by  Crahey,  of  Louvain,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Maestricht  jaw,  was  found 
above  the  old  Alpine  gravel  and  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  loess.  The  old  gravel  had  been  much  dis- 
turbed and  its  elephantine  fossils  had  been  ploughed 
up  by  the  torrents  that  accompanied  the  formation 
of  the  lowest  part  of  the  silty  loess,  consequently 
there  is  a  great  mixture  of  the  faunas  of  the  depos- 
it. The  Jaw  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  of  the 
same  geological  age  as  the  remains  at  Lalir  and 
Egmsheim. 

The  antiquity  of  the  human  remains  found  in 
France  in  the  gravels  of  the  Somme  and  Seine,  in 
the  Grotto  des  Fec^s,  in  the  caves  of  Perigord,  and 
in  those  of  the  soutlieastern  part  of  tlie  country  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Many  of  the 
French  anthropologists  hold  to  their  original  opin- 
ion that  the  lower  jaw-bone  discovered  in  the  grav- 
el at  Abbeville  was  not  introduced  there  a  short 
time  previously  to  the  visit  of  the  "  finder,"  and  that 
it  was  deposited  with  the  sediment  tliat  surrounded 
it.  They  assert  that  other  boues  were  found  there 
subsequently.  A  carefiil  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  published  concerning  the  Abbe- 
ville jaw  proves  that  there  is  much  reason  for  doubt- 
ing its  antiquity,  and  when  the  collateral  proof  of 
the  successful  and  abortive  attempts  at  deception 
respecting  many  of  the  flint  implements  said  to  have 
been  found  in  ther  same  gravel  as  the  jaw  are  con- 
sidered, there  is  nothing  left  but  to  put  the  mandi- 
ble on  one  side  as  an  untrustworthy  piece  of  human- 
ity. The  lower  jaw  discovered  in  the  Grotto  des 
Fe^s  was  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
mammalia,  and  a  carefiil  examination  of  Uie  evi- 
dence leads  to  the  belief  that  although  the  cave  had 
often  been  disturbed,  the  bone  was  not  introduced 
artificially,  but  was  washed  in  with  the  remains  of 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  bear.  The  fact  of  the  cave 
having  been  frequented  for  years  before  its  excava- 
tion renders  the  artificial  introduction  of  the  bone 
possible,  and  although  such  a  proceeding  was  most 
improbable,  the  value  of  the  relic  to  the  anatomist 
and  to  the  student  of  early  man  is  seriously  affect- 
ed. 

M.  Reboux  found  human  bones  in  the  gravels  of 
the  Seine,  and  thev  arc  known  as  the  CIichi-"Mont- 
martre  remains.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  about  theu- 
having  been  found  where  they  ai*e  stated  to  have 
been  met  Avitli,  but  their  age  is  not  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. Considering  the  evidence  brought  for- 
ward, these  bones  may  be  associated  with  those  of 
the  palaeolithic  age,  but  not  with  those  of  the  age 
of  the  mammoth. 

Tlie  skeletons  found  in  the  cave  at  Cro-Magnon, 
ill  the  valley  of  the  Veziire  in  Perigord,  may  be  tak- 
en as  the  types,  as  regai-ds  age,  of  the  osseous  re- 
mains discovered  in  Southwestern  and  Southern 
France,  associated  with  the  antiquities  of  the  rein- 
deer period.  Bruniquel,  Bize,  and  other  caves  have 
yielded  jwrtions  of  human  skeletons,  but  the  admi- 
rable condition  and  the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  Cro-Magnon  skulls,  femora,  and  tibiaj,  offer 
such  opportunities  for  study  and  comparison  that 
they  necessarily  have  attracted  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. The  Cro-Magnon  skeletons  were  foiuid  on  the 
toj)  of  the  remains  of  a  shelter  or  cave,  which  was 
nt-arly  filled.  They  belonged  to  individuals  who 
had  been  buried,  and  one  had  ccitainly  died  a  vio- 
lent death.     There  were  no  antiquities  found  above 
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tlieni,  and  bencatli  were  the  relics  of  the  reindeer 
age.  Tliere  were  several  old  hearths  in  the  cave, 
one  over  tlie  other;  they  were  formed  of  charcoal, 
charred  bones  and  ashes,  and  they  were  separated 
by  masses  of  limestone  which  had  fallen  time  after 
time  from  the  roof.  In  the  lowci^t  of  the  hearths 
was  part  of  the  tusk  of  a  mammoth.  The  age  of 
tliese  skeletons  cannot  be  decided  by  means  of  any 
<^e(*logical  «lata,  and  it  can  only  be  estimated  in  a 
very  comparative  and  unsatisfactory  manner  by  con- 
siderins  the  antiquities  of  the  other  caves  of  the  val- 
ley, 'flie  discoverer  of  the  bones,  M.  Lai-tct,  and 
their  describer,  M.  P.  Broca,  consider  them  to  be- 
long to  the  age  of  the  mammoth.  To  this  opinion  I 
cannot  defer,  and  I  would  rather  give  them  the  age 
of  the  reindeer  in  M.  Lartet's  classification  of  prehis- 
toric arcliKolog}-. 

In  Northern  Italy  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding the  exact  relation  of  some  very  old  bones  to 
the  Alpine  silt  or  loess,  which,  like  that  of  the  rivers 
to  the  Alps,  covers  much  of  the  country. 

There  is  an  old  and  a  new  Alpine  gravel  and 
silt,  south  of  the  Alps,  just  as  there  is  to  the  north ; 
and  the  position  of  the  skull  discoven^d  at  Olnio 
in  these  sediments  is  unsatisfactorily  determined. 
The  older  sediment  consists  of  tlxe  down-wash  of 
the  great  moraines  and  glacier  mud  that  followed 
tlie  retreat  of  the  glaciers  when  the  so-called 
glacial  T)eriod  of  Europe  and  the  north  ceased. 
This  seaiment,  the  first  Alpine  gravel,  contains 
the  remains  of  the  great  mammalia.  The  younger 
silt  is  the  product  of  the  second  ^lacialization  of 
the  Alps.  It  is  the  wash-down  of  the  moraine  mud 
of  the  glaciers  which  extended  far  into  the  Italian 
plains  during  the  period  when  the  great  mammalia 
became  comparatively  extinct,  and  the  Arctic 
animals  typified  by  the  reindeer,  musk  sheep,  and 
glutton  roamed  through  Western  Europe.  Tliis 
second  Alpine  gravel  may  have  been  formed  or 
rather  spread  over  the  plains  at  any  period  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  second  glacial  period  and  the 
departure  of  the  Arctic  animals  from  amongst  the 
Western  European  fauna.  Consequently  bones 
covered  by  it  have  not  the  same  geological  value 
as  those  found  amongst  the  older  or  first  gi-avel. 
M.  Coc-chi's  description  of  the  discovery  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  Olmo  skull  is  like  that  of  the 
Neanderthal,  very  likely  very  old  and  perhaps  com- 
paratively modem.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  tt) 
give  a  paleolithic  date  to  the  Olmo  skull. 

The  a^e  of  the  human  bones  discovered  by  M. 
Dupont  lias  now  to  be  considered,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  by  bringing  these  remains  in  care- 
ful association  with  the  geology  of  Belgium,  a  classi- 
fication of  tlie  antiquity  of  all  the  human  remains 
noticed  can  be  founded  upon  very  satisfactory  rea- 
soning. Europe,  north  and  soutli  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  iVIps,  and  to  their  east  and  west,  and  in  and 
about  the  Pyrenees,  has  experienced  some  grand 
changes  in  its  physical  geography  since  man  first 
appeared  on  the  western  area.  Tlie  geological 
piienomena  that  prove  this,  show  a  relative  con- 
temporaneity as  regards  the  conditions  in  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Vosges,  and  Ardennes.  Tlierc  are  evi- 
dences of  two  great  extensions  of  the  glaciers,  and 
of  the  former  presence  of  coast-lines  now  either 
worn  away  or  submerged.  What  the  phenomena 
of  life  were  on  the  continent  of  Eurojie  when  the 
glacial  conditions  extended  to  the  Thames,  when 
icolx'rgs  grounded  in  the  Cliannel,  and  when 
glaciers,  hundre<ls  of  miles  long,  descended  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Euro{)e,  no  one  can 


imagine.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  glacialization 
was  terminated  by  a  general  and  ver\-  gradual  up- 
heaval of  the  whole  of  Europe.  With  increased 
warmth  came;  huge  rivers  that  8i)read  their  gravels 
and  cut  their  way  down  as  the  land  rose.  These 
gravels  were  not  formed  from  tlie  rock  sulijacent 
to  them,  but  of  materials  from  a  distance.  Such  a 
gravel  formed  of  crystalline  and  jjueissic  rocks  covers 
much  uf  the  elevated  land  of  Belgium,  near  Li5ge 
and  Dinant.  It  is  known  as  the  Ardennes  ^avtu ; 
it  is  water-worn  and  round.  It  was  washed  down 
from  tlie  Vosges  an«l  Ardennes  as  their  glaciers  re- 
treated, and  as  that  part  of  Belgium  became  up- 
heaved. This  gravel  is  the  geological  equivalent 
of  the  old  Alpine  gravel  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the 
first  gravel  of  the  Italians  plains.  As  the  Belgian 
plains  arose  they  were  cut  into  by  the  streams,  and 
this  gravel  was  washed  down  tliem,  and  into  their 
caves.  At  last  a  period  of  rest  came,  and  the 
deep  and  narrow  valleys  of  the  Lcsse  were  still 
carrying  down  the  mud  and  stone  of  the  Ardennes 
gravel.  This  was  the  age  of  the  great  mammalia, 
and  it  is  in  the  mud  and  gravels  of  this  period  that 
the  jaw  of  tlie  Naulette  Cave  was  found  and  the 
Engis  skull  discovered.  The  high  level  gravels 
of  England  and  of  the  Sonime  Valley  belong  to  the 
earliest  part  of  this  period  during  which  Europe 
was  inhabited  by  not  less  than  four  species  of 
elephants. 

A  gradual  depression  of  the  European  area  suc- 
ceeded the  period  of  rest.  The  second  extension 
of  the  glaciers  occurred,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pachyderms  and  many  carnivora  became  extinct. 
Again  a  period  of  upheaval  commenced,  and  the 
Belgian  valleys  were  choked  up  with  their  own 
Avear  and  tear,  —  not  with  the  Ardennes  gravel 
which  was  covered  with  it.  As  the  land  rose  and 
the  glaciers  retreated,  vast  floods  brought  down  the 
moraine  and  glacial  mud,  and,  finding  the  outlets 
choked,  deposited  their  silt  or  loess  to  the  thick- 
ness of  hundreds  of  feet.  Still  the  continent  arose, 
and  the  Rhine  began  to  cut  its  way  through  the 
loess,  and  the  Belgian  valleys  were  nearly  emptied 
of  their  contents. 

This  second  gravel  of  the  valley  is  angular,  and 
consists  of  the  minerals  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  their  sides.  It  is  covered  here  and  there 
by  the  fine  silt  or  loess,  and  both  sediments  were 
formed  about  the  same  time.  The  angular  gravel 
is  the  lowest  member  of  the  loess,  and  the  silt  the 
upper.  It  is  beneath  and  amongst  this  upper  mem- 
ber tliat  the  Neanderthal,  the  Eguisheini,  the  Lahr, 
and  the  Maestricht  remains  were  foimd,  and  thus 
their  remote  antiquity  disappears. 

Amongst  the  gravel  and  the  silt  are  found  the 
remains  of  the  reindeer.  There  were  caves  which 
were  oiien  after  tlie  deposit  of  the  Ardennes  grav- 
el, ana  within  them  human  remains  were  buritd. 
These  have  subsetiuently  been  covered  up  with  the 
angular  gravel  before  it  was  washed  out  of  the  valleys. 
Such  skeletons  as  those  of  the  caves  Du  Frontal, 
Chaleux,  and  La  Rosette  are  covered  with  the 
angular  gravel.  Consequently  their  age  dates  be- 
fore the  nlling  up  of  tlie  valleys  with  the  second 
gravel.  Tlie  great  mammalia  had  ceased  to  be 
prominent  members  of  the  fauna  when  the  sepulture 
of  the  cave  Du  Frontal  was  closed  with  a  dalle. 
The  time  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the 
sepulture  and  the  filling  up  of  the  valleys  may  have 
been  as  great  as  that  which  it  took  to  clear  them 
out  ag^n  and  to  re-elevate  the  country.  It  leads 
one  back  far  before  the  formation  of  the  loess,  and 
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vet  the  reindeer  was  the  most  prominent  member 
of  the  fauna. 

Tlie  results  of  M.  Dupont's  studies  show  that  pa- 
Iteolithic  man  lived  during  tlie  excavation  of  the 
valleys  and  die  filling  of  the  caves  more  or  less  with 
Ardennes  {Travel.  The  jaw  of  La  Naulette  and  the 
Enjfis  skull  are  the  Belgian  human  remains  of  tliis 
period.  The  jaw  of  the  Grotto  des  Fees  is  also  of 
this  age.  These  are  the  only  examples  of  human 
bones  that  will  bear  criticism,  and  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  mammoth  age.  M.  Dupont  proves 
that  after  the  excavation  of  the  Belgian  valleys,  and 
the  deposition  of  the  Ardennes  gravel  within  their 
caves,  men  were  buried  in  the  cave  Du  Frontal  and 
included  in  the  sediments  at  Chaleux  and  in  the 
cave  of  La  Rosette.  No  traces  of  the  mammoth 
(except  at  Chaleux,  where  a  huge  bone  was  found 
not  belonging  to  a  contemporaneous  elephant)  were 
discovered  with  these  remains  which  belong  to  the 
reindeer  period.  Aft^r  the  sepulture  at  the  cave 
Du  Frontal,  the  valleys  were  deepened,  a  period  of 
rest  occurred,  and  then  commenced  the  formation 
of  the  angular  gravel  and  loess  already  mentioned. 
The  angular  gravel  must  have  filled  up  the  narrow 
valleys  to  the  deptli  of  70  metres.  Then  the  silty 
loess  was  deposited  on  the  plateau.  Subseqnentlv, 
as  the  country  rose,  the  angular  gravel  was  nearly 
cleared  out  the  valleys.  The  remains  of  the  men 
of  the  reindeer  period  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  up- 

Eer  silty  loess,  and  the  Eguisheim,  Maestricht,  and 
lahr  remains  are  instances.  Above  the  loess  no 
traces  of  palajolithic  man  are  to  be  found,  but  those 
of  the  neolithic  age  abound.  In  spite  of  the  new 
readings  of  Julius  Cajsar's  words,  bos  cere  us,  the 
remains  of  reindeer  are  not  found  amongst  the  rel- 
ics of  the  Allemanni.  The  Olmo  skull  is  of  the 
same,  general  aw  as  the  Eguisheim  and  Lahr  re- 
mains, and  to  this  period  the  skeletons  of  Cro-Mag- 
non, of  Bruniquel,  of  Bize,  and  very  probably  of 
Paviland  may  be  appended.  The  age  of  the  Cliclu- 
Montmarlre  bones  is  still  in  doubt,  and  those  dis- 
covered in  the  sepulture  of  Aurignac  were  too 
much  disturbed  before  they  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, to  be  considered  of  any  exact  antiquarian 
value. 
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THE  LEGP:ND  OF  DUNBLANE. 

IN    TWO    CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER    I. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1 793,"  said  my  uncle,  "  tliat 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  William  Dunblane,  af- 
terwards Lord  Dunblane  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  His  bachelor  uncle,  the  then  lord,  was 
not  a  veiy  rich  man,  and  he  was  a  stingy  one. 
William's  father,  too,  was  still  alive,  so  that  the 
young  man  was  somewhat  straitened  as  to  money. 
\Ve  were  just  of  an  age,  and  my  father  was  very 
liWral  to  me.  Our  relative  positions,  therefore, 
were  more  enual  at  that  time  than  they  afterwards 
became ;  ana,  in  spite  of  the  great  -dift'erence  of 
rank,  Dunblane  singled  me  out  to  be  his  favorite  com- 
panion. I  cannot  say  why  this  was,  unless  it  may 
nave  been  that  I  was  a  more  patient  listener  than 
many  other  young  fellows,  to  his  long  stories  about 
his  ancestry,  and  that  while,  I  always  endeavored  to 
tell  him  the  tnith,  I  was  more  indulgent  to  this 
weakness  of  family  pride  than  the  rest  were.  They 
used  to  laugh  at  him,  at  first;  but  that,  he  soon 
showed  them,  he  would  never  stand.  lie  was  very 
strong,  and  very  passionate  ;  and  his  face  at  such  mo- 
ments became  as  that  of  one  possessed  with  a  devil." 

It  was  in  these  words  that  my  uncle,  Mr  Carthews, 


senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Carthews  and  Bon- 
tor,  of  Aberdeen  and  Calcutta,  used  generally  to  be- 
gin the  following  strange  narrative.  Like  many- 
Scotchmen  of  his  day,  he  had  a  somewhat  inordi- 
nate reverence  for  rank ;  but  it  was  balanced,  in 
his  case,  by  a  business-like  appreciation  of  the  valne 
of  money.  What  is  of  more  import,  however,  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  was  his  strict  and  fearless  ad- 
herence to  truth,  joined  to  an  extremely  kind  nature. 
Tliese  characteristics  were  conspicuous  in  every 
transaction  of  a  long  life.  He  was  a  shrewd,  upright 
man,  universally  respected  in  the  city  where  he 
passed  the  best  part  of  his  life  :  "  stiff  in  opinions," 
occasionally  prolix  but  of  a  sound  clear  judgment, 
and  unimpeached  honesty.  In  the  narrative,  there- 
fore, which  I  shall  try  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
my  uncle's  own  words,  there  is,  I  am  confident,  no 
wilful  misrepresentation,  no  jot  or  title  addi'd  to 
the  facts,  as  he  believed  them  to  be.  And  his  opin- 
ion of  those  facts,  I  take  it,  was  formed  %ery  delib- 
erately. I  heard  him  tell  the  story  repeatedly,  yet 
it  never  varied  in  the  smallest  particular;  and 
I  know  it  invariably  impressed  lus  hearers  with  a 
sense  of  horrible  reality.  Imagine  that  the  ladies 
have  left  tlie  room ;  three  or  four  men  are  seated 
round  the  polished  mahogany  ;  my  uncle,  a  white- 
haired,  keen-eyed  man  of  seventy,  bids  us  draw  our 
chairs  nearer  the  fire,  and,  passing  round  a  magnum 
of  his  fine  old  port,  he  thus  continues  the  storj-  of 
which  I  have  given  the  oj)ening  words,  with  that 
incisive  Scotch  accent,  and  in  that  measured  phrase 
which  seems  to  weigh  each  word  in  the  balance 
and  reject  it  if  found  wanting. 

Dunblane  was  an  unpopular  man.  Men  could 
not  make  him  out.  His  manner  was  often  disagree- 
able, and  he  was  subject  to  moody  fits,  when  he 
would  speak  to  no  one.  He  was  capable  of  kind 
and  generous  acts,  but  implacable  in  his  dislikes ; 
and  he  never  forgot  an  injury.  I  could  manage  him 
better  than  any  one,  and  he  would  generallv  stand 
the  truth  fi-om  me ;  but  his  rage  was  a  terrible  thing 
to  witness.  I  have  never  seen  anytliing  like  it. 
Men  used  to  say,  "  Keep  clear  of  Dunblane  when 
the  fit  is  on  him ;  he  will  stick  at  nothing." 

The  French  Revolution  was  then  at  its  height. 
Dunblane  was  a  hot  rovalist,  and  used  to  be  thrown 
into  fi*esh  transports  of  fury  with  the  news  of  every 
act  subversive  of  tlie  king's  authority.  One  night 
a  man,  in  my  room,  who  professed  Republican  sen- 
timents, defended  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  in 
imprisoning  the  royal  family.  Dunblane  got  up 
and  flung  a  bottle  at  his  head.  Tliere  was  a  fine 
row,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  two  men  must 
fight  the  next  morning.  I  secretly  gave  notice  to 
the  authorities,  however,  who  intfrfered,  and  some 
sort  of  peace  was  patched  up ;  but  Dunblane  never 
spoke  to  his  antagonist  again  as  long  as  he  was  in 
tne  university.  I  mention  tliis  as  I  happen  to  recall 
the  circumstance,  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
man's  violence,  and  of  the  depth'  of  his  resentment. 

I  can  remember,  too,  a  conversation  we  had  one 
day  about  marriage.  He  had  been  complaining  of 
his  ix)verty,  but  said  that,  nevertheless,  he  meant 
to  marry  early. 

"  You  see,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  have  an 
heir  lest  the  direct  line  become  extinct.  There  is 
no  one  after  me." 

"  Do  nothing  in  a  hurry,"  I  replied.  "It  would 
be  a  great  mirfbrtune,  no  doubt,  that  the  title  and 
estates  should  pass  away  to  another  branch  of  the 
family,  but  it  would  be  "a  still  greater  one  to  have 
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your  whole  lite  embittered  by  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage. You  are  young ;  you  have  life  before  you. 
Be  (juite  sure  it  is  for  your  hap])ines.s,  ere  you  take 
such  a  stei)  as  this." 

His  reply  was  very  characteristic. 

"  O,"  lie  said,  •'  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk, 
who  have  plenty  of  money,  and  have  no  great  name 
as  an  inheritance.  We  trace  back  our  descent  for 
six  hundred  years ;  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the 
country  to  keep  up  the  family.  If  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  your  position,  I  should  please  my- 
self. But  as  it  is  everytluug  else  is  of  secondary 
importance.  ]My  lord  is  always  telling  me  so,  and  I 
sup[)ose  he  is  right.  I  must  marry  a  woman  with 
money,  and  I  must  have  an  heir,  i  ou  don't  know," 
he  added,  with  the  black  look  gathering  on  his  brow, 
"  htiw  essential  tliis  is." 

I  assiu-ed  liim  that  I  fully  recognized  the  obliga- 
tions which  a  great  name  and  title  entail,  but  that 
I  could  not  think  that  to  contract  a  hasty,  ill- 
considered  marriage  could  ever  answer  in  the  long 
run. 

"  Ah !  "  he  said.  "  Then  you  have  never  heard 
the  old  prophecy  in  the  family :  — 

*  When  five  DunbUnes  have  bad  no  son, 
Then  shall  the  line  direct  be  ran.' 

My  uncle  is  the  fourth  lord  who  has  had  no  son. 
If  he  should  survive  my  father,  and  that  I  should 
succeed  him,  I  shall  be  ihajifth.  You  see  now  how 
necessary  it  is  I  should  marry  early." 

"  On  account  of  a  foolish  distich !  "  I  replied. 
Ilis  superstition  almost  amounted  to  an  insanity ; 
and  I  never  would  give  in  to  it,  though  I  confess 
that  I  have  known  more  curious  cases  of  such  proph- 
ecies being  fulfilled  than  any  sceptical  Englishman 
would  believe.  However,  that  has  nothing  to  say 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  Dunblane  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  this  prediction,  which  had  evidently  taken 
a  hold  upon  his  mind,  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  words 
of  mine.  He  would  brood  for  hours  over  this  and 
similar  subjects.  And  among  them,  I  have  little 
doubt,  was  one  to  which  he  never  referred  at  that 
time,  seeing  that  I  treated  his  superstitions  with 
unbecoming  levity,  —  a  subject  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge  for  many  years  afterwards,  but  which 
was  destined  to  have  a  fatal  influence  on  his  life. 

In  '96  I  left  college,  and  was  sent  out  to  our 
branch  house  in  Calcutta.  I  heard  the  following 
year  of  Dunblane's  marriage  to  a  Miss  Cameron, 
an  orphan  of  good  family,  though  not  noble,  said  to 
possess  both  wealtli  and  beauty;  and  I  heard  no 
more.  He  never  wrote  to  me,  nor  did  I  expect  it. 
Our  lines  of  life  were  now  quite  different,  and  though 
I  knew  that  he  would  always  retain  a  friendly  recol- 
lection of  me,  correspondence  was  another  matter. 
I  was  a  man  of  business,  and  engrossed  in  affaii-s  in 
which  he  could  t&ke  no  interest ;  while  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  knew  nothing  of  the  jwrsons  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  I 
shall  always  regret  that  he  did  not  write  to  me  dui*- 
ing  those  years,  though  probably  no  written  words 
of  mine  could  have  been  of  any  avail  in  arresting 
him ;  but  I  have  occasionally  found,  in  life,  that 
tlie  truth,  though  discarded  at  the  time,  will  come 
back  at  some  unexpected  moment  and  give  the  Devil 
the  lie.  Now  the  Devil  had  it  all  his  own  way  with 
Dunblane  for  years.  His  father,  to  whom  I  tliink 
he  was  really  attached,  was  dead  ;  his  uncle,  whom 
he  disliked  and  feared,  would  not  die.  The  uncle, 
I  am  told,  proposed  this  marriage  to  him,  and  though 
Dunblane  was  indifferent  —  or  more  than  indiffer- 
ent—  to  the  lady,  he   consented  to  marry  her. 


This  was  the  fatal  error  which  nothing  could  re- 
trieve. It  was  the  first  stej)  down  hill,  after  which 
the  descent  became  more  and  more  rapid  every 
year. 

In  1803  Lord  Dunblane  did,  at  last,  die,  and,  a 
few  months  later,  my  own  father's  death  recalled 
me  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  took  his  place  as  head  of 
the  house.  One  day,  about  a  year  after  mv  return, 
George  Pilson  (you  remember  Pilson  and  Pilson, 
the  attorneys?  —  very  respectable  firm)  was  in  my 
oflice,  and  chanced  to  speak  of  Dunblane  Castle, 
where  he  had  lately  been.  Ilis  father,  I  found  out, 
was  Lord  Dunblane's  man  of  business ;  and  I  ques- 
tioned  (Jeorgc  as  to  his  lordship's  present  condition 
and  mode  of  life.  His  answer  was  far  from  satis- 
factoy. 

"  His  lordship's  strangeness  and  his  violent  ebul- 
litions of  temper  have  increased  very  much  upon 
him  of  late,"  he  said.  "  It  is  supposed  that  this  is 
greatly  o>ving  to  the  fact  that  after  nearly  eight 
years  of  marriage  there  is  no  heir  to  the  title.  Then 
his  wife  is  a  person  singularly  unsuited  to  him  in 
all  ways.  Her  ladyship  is  handsome,  but  wanting 
in  common  sense,  garrulous  in  the  extreme,  laugh- 
ing immoderately  in  and  out  of  season,  and,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a 
point,  deficient  in  the  dignity  befitting  her  station. 
These  things  are  perpetual  blisters,  1  fancy,  to  his 
lordship.  Her  ladyship,  in  a  word,  is  what  may  be 
called  a  *  provoking  woman,'  and  as  his  lordship  is 
not  the  most  patient  of  men,  you  may  guess  the  con- 
sequences." 

I  replied  that  I  was  more  sorry  than  surprised ; 
from  what  I  knew  of  Lord  Dunblane  I  never  ex- 
pected that  such  a  marriage  —  one  purely  of  in- 
terest —  could  turn  out  well.  "  And  yet,"  I  added, 
"  if  he  had  fallen  into  other  hands,  I  think  he  might 
have  become  a  very  different  man.  There  were 
germs  of  good  in  him." 

At  this  George  Pilson  remained  silent  for  a  few 
moments, — a  silence  which  I  thought  most  eloquent. 
He  then  proceeded  to  spoak  of  the  castle,  which  he 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
fifteenth  century  remaining  in  the  country. 

"  Ilis  lordship  is  very  justly  proud  of  it,"  he  said, 
"  though  with  his  pride  is  mingled  a  certain  supersti- 
tious awe,  as,  no  doubt,  you  know  ?  I  dare  say  he 
has  otlen  spoken  to  you  of  the  secret  room  in  the 
castle  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  do  not  remember  that  he 
ever  did.     What  is  there  special  about  this  room  ?  " 

He  replied,  "  No  one  knows  exactly  where  it  is 
except  the  owner,  the  heir,  and  one  other  person, 
who  happens,  at  present,  to  be  my  father.  The 
family  superstition  concerning  this  room  is  very 
strong,  and  I  believe  they  shrink  fix)m  speaking  of 
it." 

"  But  what  does  it  arise  fiwra  ?  "  I  inquired. 

He  said,  "  The  legend  runs  that  some  fonner 
Lord  of  Dunblane  sold  himself  to  the  Devil  in  this 
room ;  the  plain  English  of  which  is,  I  imagine, 
that  he  committed  some  foul  crime  there.  At  all 
events,  this  room  has  remained  shut  ui>  for  centu- 
ries ;  and  it  was  predicted  by  one  of  tnose  sibyls, 
who  were  given  to  such  utterances,  that,  if  ever  the 
secret  were  made  known,  the  ruin  of  the  house  would 
follow." 

"  Why,"  I  exclaimed, "  this  is  the  second  prophe- 
cy that  has  been  made  about  the  Dunblanes  1  One 
pays  dearly  for  belonging  to  these  great  families  if 
one  is  to  be  subject  to  all  these  superstitions.  Do 
you  know  if  the  room  is  ever  opened  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  believe  so,  once  a  year ;  when,  if  possi- 
ble, the  three  who  are  in  possession  of  tlie  secret 
meet  here.  My  father  never  speaks  on  the  subject, 
of  course,  nor  does  Lord  Dunblane." 

I  asked  who  the  heir-at-law  was.  He  told  me 
they  had  had  difBculty  in  finding  him  out.  He  was 
in  some  office  in  London,  and  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances, being  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Dunblanes,  who  had  gone  to  settle  in  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Pilson  took  his 
leave,  and  I  thought  very  little  more  about  Lord 
Dunblane  and  his  affairs,  having  concerns  of  my 
own  which  fully  occupied  my  thoughts  at  that  time. 

Some  weeks  later  I  received,  to  my  surprise,  a 
letter  from  Lord  Dunblane,  saying  that  he  had  just 
heard  from  his  man  of  business,  Mr.  Pilson,  that  1 
was  returned  from  Lidia,  and  living  in  Aberdeen  ; 
and  tliat  it  would  give  him  gi-eat  pleas\u-e  to  see  me 
again,  if  I  would  pay  him  a  ^isit  at  Dunblane  Cas- 
tle, lie  named  a  day  when  he  was  expecting  a 
party  ;  but  added  that  if  this  time  was  not  conven- 
ient to  me,  I  could  ^vTite  myself,  and  j)ropose  some 
later  date.  It  would  have  been  ungracious  to  have 
refused  such  an  invitation.  Indeed,  I  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  honor,  though  I  anticipated  but  little 
pleasure  from  this  visit,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. A  press  of  business  retained  me  in  Aber- 
deen just  then,  but  I  promised  to  write,  and  I  did 
write,  some  weeks  later,  to  his  lordship,  proposing 
to  accompany  Mr.  Pilson,  who  informed  me  tnat  he 
was  going  to  Dunblane  Castle ;  for  I  reflected  that 
as  the  stage  would  take  me  no  furtlier  than  Nairn, 
we  could  share  a  post-chaise  together,  which  would 
lighten  the  cost  of  a  journey,  in  which  business  had 
no  part.  His  lordship  replied,  in  a  few  lines,  to  say 
I  should  be  welcome  ;  and  accoi"dingly,  on  the  lOth 
of  April,  1804,  Pilson  and  I  left  Aberdeen  bv  the 
stage,  which  started  at  6  A.  m.,  and  reached  l)un- 
blane  Castle  late  that  afternoon.  It  was  getting 
dusk  as  we  drove  up  to  this  magnificent  remnant 
of  the  feudal  age,  —  a  pfle  which  impressed  one 
with  a  sense  of  the  power  which  must  liave  belonged 
to  tlie  Dunblanes  in  past  ages,  and  heightened  their 
claim  to  consideration,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  more 
than  the  finest  modern  palace  could  have  done.  It 
was  the  grandest  specimen  of  this  style  of  architec- 
ture I  ever  saw,  of  vast  extent,  its  sky-outline  brist- 
ling with  pointed  turrets,  its  gray  walls  crowning 
a  steep  height  covered  with  venerable  Scotch  firs, 
a  dry  moat  surrounding  it,  and  a  gateway  leading 
into  a  court-yard,  which  occupied  nearly  an  acre, 
and  round  which  the  castle  was  built. 

Lord  Dunblane  met  us  in  the  hall.  The  nine 
years  %vhich  had  elapsed  since  avc  had  parted  had 
wrought  changes  in  us  both,  no  doubt ;  but  in  the 
man  1  saw  before  me  I  should  scarcely  have  recog- 
nized my  fellow-student  had  I  met  him  in  the  streets 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  grown  veiy  large,  and  on 
liis  face,  which  was  lined  far  beyond  his  years,  the 
hard,  wild  look  which  had  been  transient  formerly 
had  settled  down,  apparently,  into  its  habitual  ex- 
pression. He  received  me  kindly,  but  there  was  no 
smile,  as  he  shook  my  hand.  The  light  had  died 
out  of  tlie  face,  never  to  l>e  rekindled.  He  told  me 
I  should  have  but  a  dull  visit,  he  feared.  "  Had 
you  come  sbc  weeks  ago,  when  I  wanted  you,  you 
would  have  met  a  country  gathering ;  not  that  J 
like  that  sort  of  tlu>»g  :  I  liate  it ;  but  you  and  I 
were  always  very  dinerent,  Carthews.  Now  you 
will  find  no  one  ;  and  I  have  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness Avith  Mr.  JPilson,  so  that  1  must  leave  Lady 


Dunblane  to  entertain  you."  I  assured  him  that  I 
should  be  perfectly  happy,  exploring  tlie  beautiis 
of  the  park  and  adjoining  forest,  anc^  begged  him 
not  to  consider  me  for  a  moment.  After  that  he 
led  me  up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Lady 
Dunblane  was  seated  alone. 

llie  first  impression  produced  on  everj'  one  by 
her  ladyship's  beauty  could  not  but  be  favorable. 
She  was  a  brunette  ;  tall,  with  lively  eyes  and  bril- 
liant teeth,  which  she  showed  a  great  deal  when  she 
laughed,  and  dark-brown  hair,  cut  short  and  dis- 
hevelled in  loose  waves  over  her  head.  Upon  this 
occasion,  however,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  curlor  two  ; 
for  she  wore  a  species  of  helmet,  much  affected,  as 
I  afterwards  learnt,  by  women  of  condition,  in  that 
day,  whose  husbands  commanded  regiments  of  yeo- 
manry, as  did  Lord  Dunblane.  Being  the  first 
head-gear  of  the  kind  which  I  had  seen,  its  singular- 
ity struck  me  ;  but  her  ladyship  carried  this  curious 
erection  of  buckram,  fur,  and  tinsel,  with  a  grace 
which  forbade  a  thought  of  ridicule.  Her  beautiful 
figure  was  set  off  by  a  spenser  of  scarlet  cloth,. and 
a  tight-fitting  skirt  of  some  white  material  which 
appeared  to  have  been  damped,  it  clung  so  close  to 
her  person.  It  was  evident  that  her  ladyship  was 
not  neglectful  of  her  appearance,  nor  unmindful 
of  the  impression  she  made  upon  even  an  humble 
individual  like  myself.  She  came  forward  and 
greeted  me  witli  infinite  suavity,  saying  :  — 

"  It  is  amiable  of  you,  ^Mr.  Carthews,  to  come 
and  take  pity  on  our  solitude.  We  see  no  one  from 
one  week's  end  to  another  in  this  castle  of  Otranto 
(you  have  read  Mr.  Walpole's  romance  ? ),  where 
all  is  so  gloomy  and  mysterious  that,  as  1  tell  my 
lord,  I  am  really  alarmed  sometimes  at  the  soimd  of 
my  OMm  voice  !  " 

'"  I  wish  that  occurred  rather  oflener,"  muttered 
his  lordship.  She  continued,  laughing,  "  Our  only 
society  are  the  ghosts.  You  don't  mind  them,  I 
hope  i  Tliey  are  all  of  the  oldest  families,  for  we 
are  mighty  select  here,  you  must  know.  If  they 
visit  you,  you  must  esteem  it  a  great  honor,  Mr. 
Carthews." 

I  replied  in  the  same  strain,  that  I  felt  myself  to 
be  wholly  imworthy  of  that  honor ;  but  that,  if  they 
came,  I  would  tiy  and  receive  them  with  becoming 
courtesy. 

"  Like  my  parrot,"  cried  her  ladyship,  lauglung. 
"  He  and  my  spaniel  sleep  in  my  room ;  and  some- 
times, in  the  dead  of  night,  he  calls  out,  '  Pray, 
come  in,  and  take  a  chair  ! '  which  startles  me  from 
my  sleep,  and  frightens  me  out  of  my  senses  1 " 

His  lordship  said  sometliino;  about  her  having  no 
senses  to  be  frightened  out  of^  I  believe,  and  some- 
thing about  '•  brutes."  She  caught  up  the  word, 
with  a  laugh,  —  • 

"  Brutes  ?  O  yes ;  one  gets  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  brutes  of  any  sort,  when  one  has  nothing 
else  all  day." 

Such  amenities  passed  between  the  two  were  of 
constant  occurrence,  I  suppose,  for  they  produced 
little  effect  beyond  deepening  tlie  scowl  on  his 
lordship's  face.  As  to  me,  I  felt  ver}'  uncomfort- 
able, and  the  charm  of  Lady  Dunblane's  beauty  had 
already  melted  away.  Though  not  a  stupid  wo- 
man, I  saw  she  was  a  very  foolish  one.  How  she 
dared  to  acgravate  a  man  of  such  a  temperament 
as  her  husband's  amazed  me.  It  was  just  like  a  child 
handling  fire.  She  rattled  away  and  laughed  all 
that  evening  with  little  intermission.  Lord  Dun- 
blane scarcely  opened  his  lips.  Over  the  wim; 
Pilson  and  I  talked ;  but  his  lordshij)  stared  mood- 
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ily  at  the  fire,  and  said  nothing.  I  began  to  think 
1  had  ma«lc  a  mistake  in  coming  all  the  way  from 
Abenleon  Ibr  thi.<.  To  play  the  part  of  chorus  to 
a  matrimonial  duet  of  tlie  most  discordant  character 
wa.s  not  pleasant ;  and  if  mv  fonner  friend  was  so 
sclf-abi-orlx'd  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  to  me,  the 
sooner  I  loft  him  the  better.  I  suppose  something 
of  this  sort  struck  him,  for  he  saiu,  as  he  wished 
me  good  night,  "  You  must  not  mind  my  silence 
and  absence  of  mind,  Carthews.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you  here  ;  but  my  present  jx^sition  gives  me 
many  anxieties.  I  am  irritated  and  worried  until, 
by  Heaven  !  I  feel  at  times  as  if  I  should  go  mad." 
Well,  I  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly.  I  never 
was  an  imaginative  man,  you  see,  or  the  room  I 
Avas  in  might  have  conjured  up  some  of  those 
spiritual  visitants  her  ladyship  had  joked  about, 
evidently  to  her  lord's  annoyance.  Not  that  it 
was  any  worse  than  the  other  rooms  in  the  castle. 
I  take  it  they  were  all  oak-panelled,  with  hideous 
family  portraits  grinning  from  the  wall  upon  the 
occupants  of  the  vast  draperied  beds,  in  one  of 
wliicn  I  slept  without  waking,  until  the  servant 
brought  in  my  hot  water  for  shaving.  It  was  a 
bright  morning,  and  at  breakfast  I  found  my  host 
in  better  spirits  than  he  had  seemed  the  previous 
evening.  I  could  not  help  speculating  whether 
this  could  be  in  consequence  of  Lady  Dunblane's 
absence.  She  never  came  down  to  breakfast,  I 
found.  ITcr  maid,  a  most  formidable-looking  female, 
with  red  hair,  and  the  muscles  of  a  gillie,  came  in, 
I  remember,  with  a  tray,  and  took  ner  ladyship's 
chocolate  up  to  her.  This  person,  I  was  aflerwards 
told,  had  l)een  born  on  the  estate,  and  was  devoted 
to  Dunblane.  She  had  been  ill-spoken  of  as  a  girl ; 
but  Dunblane's  mother  had  befriended  and  made 
this  Elspic  her  body  servant,  and  Dunblane  had 
insisted,  when  he  married,  on  her  filling  the  same 
office  to  his  wife,  much  to  that  lady's  annoyance, 
who  wished  for  a  modish  waiting-woman  from 
Edinburgh  or  London.  So  much  for  this  ill-fa- 
vored specimen  of  her  sex,  to  whom  I  never  sj^oke 
in  my  life,  but  who  unpressed  me  very  unfavorably 
whenever  I  saw  her.  After  breakfast  his  lordship 
took  me  over  the  castle,  and  gave  me  all  the 
historical  associations  connected  with  it,  showing 
me,  with  great  pride,  the  bed  in  which  Queen 
Mary  had  slept,  a  yew-tree,  said  to  have  been  plant- 
ed by  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  suit  of  armor  borne 
by  Dunblane  of  Dunblane  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum,  lie  dilated  on  the  glories  of  his  house  with 
more  animation  than  I  had  yet  observed :  then 
suddenly  the  cloud  came  over  him.  "  And  to 
think,"  he  said,  "  that  all  this  must  pass  into  an- 
other line,  —  into  hands  that  have  been  debased  by 
trade  "  (which  was  not  polite  to  me ;  but  he  entire- 
ly forgot  my  presence  for  the  moment,  I  am  sure)  ; 
♦*  to  think  that  iwople  who  have  hardly  a  drop  of 
old  blood  in  theur  veins,  who  have  intermarried  for 
generations  with  Smiths  and  Browns,  and  plebeian 
names  of  that  kind,  should  come  to  inherit  this, 
which  they  have  no  feeling  for,  no  pride  in  —  by 
G — d,  it  is  enough  to  wring  one's  heiirt  I  " 

And  this  was  the  way  he  went  on,  from  time  to 
time,  bursting  out  in  imprecations  on  his  fate  in 
having  no  heir,  and  upon  the  evil  star  which  had 
risen  over  his  house.  It  was  in  vain  tliat  I  ijointed 
out  that  he  was  young  still,  and  in  good  health,  and 
must  not  abandon  hope.  He  shook  his  head  gloom- 
ily.    "  The  prophecy  is  against  me;  it  is  no  use. 

'  When  flr«  Dunblane*  hare  had  no  ton, 
Then  shall  the  line  dlfect  be  run.' 


It  is  clear  enough,  is  it  not  ?  I  am  doomed.  I 
should  have  known  it.  When  did  such  a  prophecy 
ever  come  wrong  ?  What  a  cursed  fool  I  was  to 
marry ! " 

So  I  thought ;  to  marry,  that  is  to  say,  as  he  had 
(lone ;  but  I  abstained  from  saying  so.  By  and  by 
his  lordship  took  Mr.  Pilson  to  his  study,  where 
they  were  engaged  for  some  hours  over  business ; 
and  I  was  left  amne  to  ramble  about  the  castle,  in- 
side and  out,  as  I  would. 

Remembering  the  storj- 1  had  heard  of  a  secret 
room,  I  counted  all  the  windows  outside,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  castle,  traversed  every  passage, 
mounted  every  turret,  and  opened  everj-  door  I 
could,  to  see  if  the  number  of  windows  correspond- 
ed. With  the  help  of  the  serving-man,  whom  I  met 
on  the  stairs,  and  who  knew  all  tlie  rooms  in  the 
castle,  he  said,  I  accounted  for  each  window  satis- 
factorily. And  after  two  hours'  diligent  endeavor 
to  solve  this  mystery,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  could  be  no  room,  —  it  was  all  hum- 
bug. I  was  at  a  time  of  life,  you  see,  when  over- 
confidence  in  one's  own  powers  is  apt  to  lead  one 
to  very  false  conclusions. 

At  luncheon  Lady  Dunblane  appeared,  and  an 
incident,  which  left  a  painful  impression  on  my 
mind,  took  place  on  that  occasion.  Dunblane  had 
a  peculiar  aversion  to  her  ladyship's  spaniel.  Strict 
orders  were  given  that  he  was  to  be  confined  to 
her  ladyship's  own  suite  of  rooms,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  allowed  beyond  them.  But  some  door 
had  inadvertently  been  left  open,  and  while  we 
were  at  luncheon,  the  spaniel  ran  barking  into  the 
room,  round  and  round  the  table,  and  finally  straight 
between  his  lordsliip's  legs,  who  was  at  that  mo- 
ment smarting  under  one  of  his  wife's  sallies.  He 
roared  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  — 

"  How  often  have  I  told  you,  ma'am,  to  keep 
that  infernal  little  beast  in  your  own  room  ?  "  and 
he  kicked  out  so  viciously,  that  he  sent  the  poor 
animal  spinning  along  the  oak  floor  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  where  he  lay  howling.  His  mis- 
tress ran  up,  and  seized  him  in  her  arms;  the 
creature's  leg  was  broken.  Her  ladyship  shrieked, 
and  stamped,  and  my  lord  swore  ;  and,  thoroughly 
sickened  with  the  whole  scene,  I  rose  and  left  thie 
room.     Pilson  joined  me  in  the  hall. 

"  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  "  I  said  to 
him. 

His  answer  was,  "  I  am  afraid  to  think." 

"  Lord  Dunblane,"  I  said,  "  seems  to  me  to  be 
losing  all  self-restraint.  J£  he  goes  on  thus,  what 
will  become  of  him  ?  " 

Pilson  looked  round  him,  then  leaned  forward 
and  whispered,  "  He  will  end  his  days  in  a  mad- 
house." Dunblane  shut  himself  into  his  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  By  and  by  her  ladyship 
drove  out  in  her  coach  and  four,  and  carried  her 
dog  in  her  arms  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  some  miles 
off.  At  dinner  she  appeared  in  as  brilliant  spirits 
as  ever.  How  much  oi  this  was  real  I  cannot  say ; 
nor,  supposing  her  hilarity  to  be  assumed,  whetlwer 
it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  her  lord. 
It  certainly  succeeded,  if  so.  His  moroseness  was 
enlivened  by  several  ferocious  sallies.  The  con^ 
versation  turned  upon  France,  I  remember,  and  on 
the  probabilities  ot  the  First  Consul's  bein^  made 
emperor,  a  subject  that  engrossed  all  minus  just 
then. 

"  How  I  admire  that  little  man  1 "  exclaimed  her 
ladyship,  "  How  much  greater  to  found  a  dynash", 
as  he  is  doing,  than  to  inherit  all  the   crowns  in 
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Europe !  1  begin  to  wish  1  was  a  French  wo- 
man !  " 

'•  I  begin  to  wish  you  were ! "  cried  my  lord. 
"  Tlu'xe  is  not  another  British  peeress  who  would 
disgrace  herself  by  utterin<»  such  a  sentiment." 

She  laughed  aloud,  and  replied,  "  Oh  1  because 
they  are  less  frank  than  I  am.  All  women  admire 
Le  Petit  Cajwral  in  their  hearts.  What  fun  it 
•will  be  if  he  comes  over  here,  and  conquers  us ! 
It  will  be  much  nicer  being  the  subjects  of  a  ^^at 
hero,  instead  of  the  subjects  of  a  mad  old  King 
who  —  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  ma'am  !  "  shouted  Dunblane, 
bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the  table  with  a  force 
which  made  the  glasses  clatter :  "  or,  if  you  will  talk 
your  low,  treasonous  rubbish,  go  and  talk  it  in  the 
kitchen.     You  shall  not  talk  it  here ! " 

She  only  laughed  in  reply.  She  certainly  seemed 
to  take  a  delight  in  provoking  him;  and,  as  she 
knew  his  sensitive  points,  this  was  not  difficult.  I 
found  an  opportunity,  over  a  game  of  cribbage,  later 
in  the  evening,  of  asking  her  why  she  acted  thus. 
No  doubt  this  was  somewhat  of  a  liberty,  consider- 
ing our  short  acquaintance  ;  but  I  felt  I  could  not 
remain  longer  in  the  house  without  trying  to  amend 
matters. 

"  Oh !  "  she  said, "  anything  for  a  little  excitement 
in  this  horridly  monotonous  life.  I  should  die  of 
ennui  if  it  was  n't  for  the  tiffs  with  my  lord." 

I  told  her  she  did  not  know  what  harm  she  was 
doing ;  and  I  asked  if  she  never  felt  afraid  of  irritat- 
ing a  man  so  passionate  as  his  lordship. 

•'  Bless  you,  no,"  was  her  reply.  "  It  is  he  who 
is  afraid,  really,  of  me,  —  of  my  tongue,  you  see. 
Ila,  ha !  No  one  ever  answered  him  before ;  his 
mother,  his  servants,  Lis  friends,  why,  —  you  your- 
self, I  dare  say,  you  never  contradicted  him  ?  Now, 
I  always  do,  and  I  always  say  just  what  1  like.  He 
hates  me,  of  course,  but  he  is  afraid  of  me,  Mr.  Car- 
thews.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

Good  heavens !  I  thought  to  myself,  and  these 
two  people  are  tied  to  each  other  for  life.  Both 
have  a  fair  chance  of  living  for  the  next  forty  years. 
What  a  i^rospect !  Even  before  we  separated  for 
the  night  she  had  stung  him  with  another  of  her  ir- 
ritating speeches.  There  had  been  some  talk  of  the 
steward's  boy,  who  had  tumbled  from  a  tree,  and  had 
broken  his  leg.  ..."  Children  are  a  horrid  bore,** 
said  Lady  Dunblane.  "  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  no 
brat  to  be  tumbling  from  trees,  and  worrjing  one's 
life  out." 

I  dare  say  she  did  not  mean  it.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that,  under  the  circumstances,  she  should  not 
have  wished  for  a  child.  The  devil  was  in  the  wo- 
man, constantly  prompting  something  to  aggravate 
her  husband.  His  back  was  towards  me,  on  this 
occasion,  and  he  said  nothing,  so  I  could  only  judge 
of  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  his  instantly 
lighting  a  chamber  candlestick  and  leaving  the 
room.     We  saw  him  no  more  that  night. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  following  only  further 
developed  the  hopeless  condition  of  affairs  between 
Lord  and  Lady  Dunblane.  I  tried  once  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject,  but  I  found  it  •was  in  vain.  An 
ineradicable  hatred  of  his  wife  had  ctowu  up  in  him, 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal.  When  alone 
with  him,  he  would  occasionally  converse ;  in  her 
presence  he  seemed  to  be  i>erpetually  on  the  look- 
out for  what  might  drop  from  her  irrepressible 
tongue.  The  fourth  day  of  my  stay  at  the  castle,  — 
the  day  before  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  Aberdeen, 
—  arrived,  and  with  it  came  a  guest,  who,  although 


expected,  was  evidently  anything  but  welcome. 
This  was  Mr.  James  Dunblane,  the  heir-at-law,  who 
had  only  lately  been  traced,  and  between  whom  and 
Lord  Dunblane  certain  communications'had  passed 
by  letter.  This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  castle,  —  a 
visit  which,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  was  a  matter  al- 
most of  necessity.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  jjosition.  I  do  not  remember  nmch  about 
the  young  man,  except  that  he  was  plain  in  person, 
and  very  quiet.  Lord  Dunblane,  received  him  cold- 
ly, but  politely.  Lady  Dunblane,  afler  the  usual 
fashion,  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject  of  all  oth- 
ers his  lordship  shrank  from  any  notice  of. 

"  So  you  arc  come,  as  heir-at-law,  to  be  let  into 
the  sec/et  of  this  famous  room,  are  you  ?  Why,  it 
is  as  bad  as  being  made  a  freemason!  ....  Can 
you  keep  a  secret,  IMr.  Dunblane  ?  because,  if  not, 
untold  misfortunes  are  to  befall  us."  And  the  laugh 
with  wliich  she  concluded  sounded  to  me  like  the 
screech  of  an  owl  foreboding  evil.  Lord  Dunblane 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  stabbed  her,  but  he  only 
muttered  an  oath  imder  his  breath,  and  clenched 
his  fist,  —  a  movement  wliich  no  one  saw  but  my- 
self. Every  incident  of  that  evening  is  fresh  in  my 
recollection.  I  remember  how  she  retiu-ned  again 
and  again  to  that  subject,  as  tliough  it  had  a  fatal 
fascination  for  her,  but  more  likely,  I  fear,  because 
she  saw  that  her  husband  •writhed  under  it.  She 
ridiculed  the  propheev,  and  laughed  at  all  those  su- 
perstitions which  his  lordship  cherished  as  his  relig- 
ion. It  was  distressing  to  watch  him  the  while.  He 
was  far  quieter  than  usual,  scarcely  spoke,  but  sat, 
his  arms  crossed,  staring  at  the  fire,  with  eyes  which 
burnt,  themselves,  like  coals,  and  when  he  swore, 
which  he  did  once  or  twice,  it  was  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  contrasting  strangely  with  his  usual  violence. 
But  there  was  a  vibration  in  the  tone  which  showed 
how  strongly  he  was  stirred.  At  last,  it  was  late 
in  the  evening,  and  we  were  sitting  round  her  lady- 
ship's tea-table,  when  she  committed  her  crowning 
act  of  folly  by  offering  to  lay  a  wager  with  any  one 
that  she  would  find  out  the  secret  room  herself  I 
need  hardly  say  no  one  accepted  the  challenge. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  She  had  seen 
her  husband's  face  go  white,  and  the  look  which  he 
had  shot  at  her  gave  a  zest  to  her  audacious  scheme. 
She  repeated  her  declaration  that  she  Avould  pen- 
etrate this  wonderful  mystery.  Such  tilings  were 
well  enough  to  frighten  old  women  with  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  but  how  any  one  could  believe  in  pre  lic- 
tions  and  other  rubbish  of  this  kind  in  the  present 
day  passed  her  comprehension.  For  her  part  she 
had  no  faith  in  anything  of  the  kind,  and  to  prove 
what  folly  it  was,  she  should  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  discover  this  room,  about  which  such  a  fuss 
was  made :  after  which  the  secret,  she  declared, 
should  remain  one  no  longer.  I  tried  to  stop  her ; 
Pilson  tried  to  stop  her ;  it  was  all  no  use.  She  had 
got  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  so  to  speak,  and  away 
she  went,  partly  to  show  off,  and  partly  out  of  spite, 
regardless  what  she  said,  provided  it  pi-oduced  an  ef- 
fect and  inflamed  my  lord  vet  more.  She  pictured, 
laugliingly,  the  cobwebbeci  condition  of  the  room, 
aixl  how  slie  would  turn  in  the  housemaid  witli  broom 
and  duster ;  after  which  she  would  give  an  evening 
party  there,  and  invite  all  the  ghosts  to  come,  if 
they  chose,  —  "  indeed,  the  black  gentleman  liim- 
self ! "  .  •  •  .  Poor  woman,  she  little  knew  what  she 
was  invoking.  No  one  lauojhed.  Even  the  heir, 
who,  being  shy,  always  smiled  when  required,  looked 
too  stupefied  to  comply  with  the  demand  on  thisoe- 
casicm.     To  clance  at  Lord  Dunblane's  face   was 
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enough  to  check  any  inclination  to  hilarity.  I  have 
never  forgotten  its  expression.  I  hatl  witnessed  his 
ungovernable  passion  scores  of  times,  prompting  him 
to  sudden  acts  of  violence.  But  now,  tliere  was  a 
certain  admixture  offtar  (she  had  divined  rightly, 
I  s:iw,  when  she  said  he  was  afraid  of  her)  with  tlie 
rage  which  trembled  through  his  whole  frame,  the 
like  of  which  1  have  never  beheld  but  once  since  in 
my  life.  1  saw  a  beast-tamer  enter  the  hyenas' den 
at  the  show  last  year.  The  aspect  of  their  malig- 
nant fury  cowed  by  teiTor,  but  watcliing  for  its  o\>- 
portimity  to  burst  forth,  the  savage  hissing  Avhere- 
witli  they  received  the  lash  and  showed  their  fangs, 
recalled  to  me  Dunblane's  demeanor  as  he  listened 
to  his  wife At  last,  1  could  stand  it  no  long- 
er, and  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  a  lie. 

"  Lady  Dunblane,"  I  said,  "  like  most  Scotchmen, 
I  am  a  trifle  superstitious.  This  is  my  last  night 
under  your  hospitable  roof,  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  willingly  disturb  its  rest.  You  are  so  happily 
constituted  as  to  be  above  fear  of  any  Lind.  Qthers 
are  weakex.  Let  me  earnestly  advise  you  to  leave 
all  the  superstitions  connected  with  Dunblane  Cas- 
tle alone.  Believe  me, '  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  lady- 
ship's philosophy.' " 

She  burst  out  a-laughing,  as  usual.  "  O  Mr. 
Carthews,  I  'ni  ashamed  of  you.  But  I  see  what  it 
is.  You  are  afraid,  not  of  the  ghosts  and  the  pre- 
dictions, but  of  my  lord.  Well,  I  shall  see  you  in 
May,  when  I  pass  through  Aberdeen  on  my  way 
south,  and  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it  then  ;  for,  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  shall  tave  found  out  the  secret  by 
that  time." 

And  so,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  high  spirits 
and  an  indomitable  will,  she  bade  me  good  night, 
l)oor  woman,  and  I  never  saw  her  again. 

Dunblane  had  left  the  room.  Whether  it  was 
prearranged  that  Pilson  and  the  young  heir  were 
to  join  him  in  his  study,  and  that  later  in  the  night, 
the  door  of  the  secret  room  should  be  unclosed,  I 
know  not.  I  am  inclined,  from  one  or  two  circum- 
stances, to  think  that  it  was  so ;  but,  again,  there 
are  other  things  which  have  made  me  doubt  it.  At 
all  events,  when  we  three  bade  each  other  good 
night,  neither  Pilson  nor  young  Dunblane  dropped 
anything  which  should  lead  me  to  suppose  tney 
were  not  going  straight  to  their  own  i-ooms.  They 
were  not  to  leave  the  castle  till  the  day  after  me. 
It  was  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  chamber 
was  to  be  unlocked  after  my  dejiarture. 


SAINTE-BEUVE. 

BV    MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 

This  is  neitlicr  the  time  nor  the  place  to  attempt 
any  complete  account  of  the  remarkable  man  whose 
jK'ii,  busy  to  the  end,  and  to  the  end  cliarming  and 
instructiiHj  us,  has  witliin  the  last  few  weeks 
dropiKjd  from  his  hand  forever.  A  few  words  are 
all  that  the  occasion  allows,  and  it  is  hard  not  to 
make  them  words  of  mere  regret  and  eulogy.  Most 
of  what  is  at  this  moment  written  about  him  is  in 
tliis  strain,  and  verv'  naturally  ;  the  world  has  some 
arrears  to  make  up  to  him,  and  now,  if  ever,  it  feels 
this.  Late,  and  as  it  were  by  accident,  he  came  to 
his  due  estimation  in  France ;  here  in  England  it 
is  «)nly  within  the  last  ten  years  that  he  can  be  said 
to  have  been  publicly  known  at  all.  We  who  write 
these  lines  knew  him  long  and  owed  him  much ; 
something  of  that  debt  we  will  endeavor  to  pay, 
not,  as  we  ourselves  might  be  most  inclined,  by  fol- 


lowing the  imjmlse  of  the  hour  and  simply  praising 
him,  but,  as  he  himself  would  have  preferred  by 
recalling  what  in  sum  he  chiefly  was,  and  what  is 
the  esuential  scope  of  his  eflfort  and  working. 

Shortly  before  Saint-Beuve's  death  appeared  a 
new  edition  of  liis  Portraitti  Contemporains,  one  of 
his  earlier  works,  of  which  the  contents  date  from 
1832  and  1833,  before  his  method  and  manner  of 
criticism  were  finally  formed.  But  the  new  edition 
is  enriched  with  notes  and  retouches  added  as  the 
volumes  were  going  through  the  press,  and  which 
bring  our  communications  M-ith  him  down  to  these 
very  latest  months  of  his  life.  Among  them  is  a 
comment  on  a  letter  of  Madame  George  Sand,  in 
which  she  had  spoken  of  tlie  admiration  excited  by 
one  of  his  articles.  "  I  leave  this  as  it  stands,"  says 
he,  "  because  the  sense  and  the  connection  of  the 
passage  require  it ;  but,  personne  ne  suit  mieux  que 
moi  a  quoi  a'en  tenir  ifur  le  merite  ahsolu  de  ccs  arti- 
cles qui  sont  tout  au  plus,  et  meine  lorsqu'ils  re'ussis- 
sent  le  mieux,  des  choses  sensees  dans  un  yenre  medi- 
ocre. Ce  qu'ils  out  eu  d'alerte  et  d'a-propos  a  leur 
moment  suffit  a  peine  a  expliqucr  ces  exaggerations 
de  Uamitic.  Reservons  Vculmiration  pour  les  oeuvres 
de  pocsie  et  d'art,  pour  les  compositions  eleve'es ;  la 
plus  grande  gloire  du  critique  est  dans  Vapprohation 
et  dans  I'estime  des  hons  esprits." 

This  comment,  which  extends  to  his  whole  work 
as  a  critic,  has  all  the  good-breeding  and  delicacy 
by  which  Sainte-Beuve's  writing  was  distinguished, 
and  it  expresses,  too,  what  was  to  a  great  extent,  no 
doubt,  his  sincere  conviction.  Like  so  many  who 
have  tried  their  hand  at  ceuvres  de  poe'sie  et  d'art, 
his  preference,  his  dream,  his  ideal,  was  there  ;  the 
rest  was  comparatively  journeyman  work,  to  be 
done  well  and  estimably  rather  than  ill  and  discred- 
itably, and  with  precious  rewai-ds  of  its  own  besides 
in  exercising  the  faculties  and  in  keeping  oflF  ennui ; 
but  still  work  of  an  inferior  order. 

Yet  when  one  looks  at  the  names  on  the  title- 

Eage  of  tlie  Portraits  Contemporains :  Chateau- 
riand,  Beranger,  Lamennais,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  George  Sand,  —  names  representing,  in  our 
judgment,  very  different  degrees  of  eminence,  but 
none  of  which  we  have  the  least  inclination  to  dis- 
parage, —  is  it  certain  that  the  works  of  poetry  and 
art  to  which  theae  names  are  attached  eclipse  the 
work  done  by  Sainte-Beuve  ?  Could  Sainte-Beuve 
have  had  what  was  no  doubt  his  will,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  Consolations  and  Voluptc  have  produced 
works  with  the  power  and  vogue  of  Lamartine's 
works,  or  Chateaubriand's,  or  Hugo's,  would  he 
have  been  more  interesting  to  us  to-dav,  —  would 
he  have  stoodpermanently  higher?  We  venture 
to  doubt  it.  Works  of  poetry  and  art  like  Molicre's 
and  Milton's  eclipse  no  doubt  all  productions  of  tlie 
order  of  the  Causeries  du  Lundi,  and  the  highest 
language  of  admiration  may  very  properly  be  re- 
served for  such  works  alone.  Inferior  works  in  the 
same  kind  have  their  moment  of  vogue  when  tlieir 
admirers  apply  to  them  this  language ;  there  is  a 
moment  when  a  drama  of  Hugo's  finds  a  public  to 
speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  Molicre's,  and  a  poem  of 
Lamartine's  finds  a  public  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
were  Milton's.  At  no  moment  will  a  public  be 
found  to  speak  of  work  like  Sainte-Beuve's  Cause- 
ries in  siich  fashion ;  and  if  this  alone  were  regarded, 
one  might  allow  one's  self  to  leave  to  his  work  the 
humbler  rank  which  he  assigns  to  it.  But  the  es- 
teem inspired  by  his  work  remains  and  grows,  while 
the  vogue  of  all  works  of  poetrv-  and  art  but  the 
best,  and  the  high-pitched  admiration  which  goes 
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with  vo;:u('.  diuiiuish  and  dij^appcar;  aud  this  re- 
dresses tlie  balance. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed 
absurd,  iu  France,  to  place  Sainte-Beuve,  as  a 
French  author,  on  a  level  with  Laniartine.  Lam- 
artine  had  at  that  time  still  liis  vo^e,  aud  though 
assuredly  no  Moliere  or  Milton,  had  for  the  tune  of 
his  vogue  the  halo  which  surrounds  properly  none 
but  great  poets  like  these.  To  this  Sainte-Beuve 
cannot  pretend,  but  what  does  Lamartine  retain  of 
it  now  ?  It  would  still  be  absiurd  to  place  Sainte- 
Beuve  on  a  level  with  Moliere  or  Milton  ;  is  it  any 
longer  absurd  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  Lamar- 
tine, or  even  above  him  ?  In  other  words,  excel- 
lent work  in  a  lower  kind  counts  in  the  long  run 
above  work  which  is  short  of  excellence  in  a  higher ; 
first-rate  criticism  has  a  permanent  value  greater 
than  that  of  aay  but  first-rate  works  of  poetry  aud 
art. 

Aud  Sainte-Beuve's  ciiticism  may  be  called  first- 
rate.  His  curiosity  was  unbounded,  and  he  was 
born  a  naturalist,  carrying  into  letters,  so  often  the 
mere  domain  of  rhetoric  and  futile  amusement,  the 
ideas  and  methods  of  scientific  natural  inquiry. 
And  this  he  did  while  keeping  in  perfection  the 
ease  of  movement  and  charm  of  touch  which  be- 
long to  letters  properly  so  called,  and  which  give 
them  their  imi(jue  power  of  universal  penetration 
and  of  propagandism.  Man,  as  he  is,  and  as  his 
history  and  the  productions  of  his  spirit  show  him, 
was  the  object  of  his  study  and  interest;  he  strove 
to  find  the  real  data  with  which,  in  dealing  with 
man  and  his  affairs,  we  have  to  do.  Beyoud  this 
study  he  did  not  go,  —  to  find  the  real  data.  But 
he  was  determined  they  should  be  the  real  data, 
and  not  fictitious  and  conventional  data,  if  he  could 
help  it.  This  is  what,  in  our  judgment,  distinguishes 
him,  and  makes  his  work  of  singular  use  and  in- 
structiveness.  Most  of  us  tliink  that  we  already 
possess  the  data  required,  and  have  only  to  proceed 
to  deal  with  human  affairs  in  the  light  of  them. 
This  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  thoroughly  English 
persuasion.  It  is  what  makes  us  such  keen  politi- 
cians; it  is  an  honor  to  an  Englishman,  we  say,  to 
take  part  in  political  strife.  Solomon  says,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  It  is  an  honor  to  a  man  to  cease  from 
strife,  but  every  fool  will  be  meddling";  aud 
Sainte-Beuve  held  with  Solomon.  Many  of  us, 
a^ain,  have  principles  and  connections  which  are 
all  in  all  to  us,  and  we  aiTange  data  to  suit  them  ; 
—  a  book,  a  character,  a  period  of  history,  we  see 
from  a  point  of  view  given  by  our  principles  and 
connections,  and  to  the  requirements  of  this  point 
of  view  we  make  the  book,  tne  character,  the  period, 
adjust  themselves.  Sainte-Beuve  never  did  so,  and 
criticised  with  unfailing  acuteness  those  who  did. 
"  Tocqucvifle  arrivait  avec  son  moule  tout  pret;  la 
realite  n'y  rcpond  pas,  et  les  chosen  ne  se  prttent  pas 
a  y  entrer." 

M.  de  Toccnieville  commands  much  more  sym- 
pathy in  England  than  his  critic,  and  the  very 
mention  of  him  will  awaken  impressions  unfavorable 
to  Sainte-Beuve;  for  the  French  Liberals  honor 
Tocqueville  and  at  heart  dislike  Sainte-Beuve  ;  and 
people  in  England  alwa}  s  take  their  cue  firom  the 
French  Liberals.  For  that  very  reason  have  we 
boldly  selected  for  quotation  this  criticism  on  him, 
Ixicause  the  course  criticised  in  Tocqueville  is  pre- 
cisely the  course  wth  which  an  Englishman  would 
sympathize,  and  which  he  would  be  apt  to  take 
himself;  while  Sainte-Beuve,  in  criticising  him, 
shows  just  the  tendency  which  is  his  characteristic, 


and  by  which  he  is  of  use  to  us.  Tocqueville,  as  is 
well  known,  finds  in  the  ancient  rufime  all  the 
genus  of  the  centralization  which  the  French  Rev- 
olution develoijed  and  established.  T^s  centrali- 
zation is  his  bugbear,  as  it  is  the  bugbear  of  Eng- 
lish Liberalism  ;  and  directly  he  finds  it,  the  system 
where  it  appears  is  judged.  Disliking,  therefore, 
the  French  Revolution  for  its  centralization,  and 
then  finding  centralization  in  the  ancient  n'y'unc 
also,  he  at  once  sees  in  this  discovery,  "  milk  motifs 
nouveaux  de  Jia'ir  I'ancieu  regime"  How  entirely 
does  every  Englishman  abound  here  as  the  French 
say,  in  Tocqueville's  sense  ;  how  faithfully  have  all 
En«flishmen  repeated  and  reechoed  Tocqueville's 
botS:  on  the  ancient  re'yime  ever  since  it  was  pub- 
lished ;  hoAv  incapable  are  they  of  supplying,  or  of 
imagining  the  need  of  supplying,  any  corrective  to 
it  I     But  hear  Sainte-Beuve :  — 

"Dans  son  effroi  de  la  centralisation,  Tauteur  en  vient 
k  meconnaitrc  de  grands  bienfaits  d'equite  dus  ii  l{iche- 
lieu  et  ii  Louis  XI V.  Homme  du  peuplc  on  bourgeois, 
sous  Louis  XIII.,  ne  valait-il  pas  mieux  avoir  affaire  a 
un  intcndunt,  a  riioumic  du  roi,  qu'a  iin  gouvoineur  dc 
province,  a  quclquc  due  d'Epcruon  1  Nc  niaudissons 
pas  ceux  u  qui  nous  dcvons  les  coiumenceincnts  dc 
I'egalite  dcvant  la  loi,  la  premiere  ebauchc  de  I'ordre 
moderne  qui  nons  a  aflrandiis,  nous  et  nos  pbres,  et  Ic 
ticrs-etat  tout  cnticr,  dc  ectto  tjuantitd  dc  petits  tyrans 
qui  couvraicnt  le  sol,  grands  seigneurs  ou  hobercanx." 

The  point  of  view  of  Sainte-Beuve  is  as  little  that 
of  a  glowing  Revolutionist  as  it  is  tliat  of  a 
ch^rined  Liberal ;  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  seeks 
the  truth  about  the  ancient  reyime  and  its  institu- 
tions, and  who  instinctively  seeks  to  correct  any- 
thing strained  and  airanyed  in  the  representation 
of  them.  "  Voyona  les  choses  de  Vhistoire  ielles 
qu'elles  se  .so/it  passiles." 

At  the  risk  of  offending  the  prejudices  of  Eng- 
lish readers  we  have  thus  gone  for  an  example  of 
Sainte-Beuve's  essential  method  to  a  sphere  where 
his  application  of  it  makes  a  keen  impression,  and 
created  for  him,  in  his  lifetime,  wai-m  enemies  aud 
detractors.  In  that  sphere  it  is  not  easily  per- 
mitted to  a  man  to  be  a  luiturali/it,  but  a  naturalist 
Sainte-Beuve  coidd  not  help  being  always.  Acci- 
dentally, at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  gave  delight  to 
the  Liberal  opinion  of  his  own  country  and  ours  by 
his  famous  si>eech  in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  free 
thought.  He  did  but  follow  his  instinct,  however, 
of  opposing,  in  whatever  medium  he  was,  the  cur- 
rent of  that  medium  when  it  seemed  excessive  and 
tyrannous.  The  extraordinary  social  ])ower  of 
French  Catholicism  makes  itself  sjKJcially  felt  in  an 
assembly  like  the  Senate.  An  elderly  Frenchman 
of  the  upper  class  is  apt  to  be,  not  unfrecjuently,  a 
man  of  pleasm-e,  reformed  or  exliausted,  and  the 
deference  of  such  a  personage  to  repression  and 
Cardinals  is  generally  excessive.  This  was  enough 
to  rouse  Sainte-Beuve's  opposition;  but  he  woulil 
have  had  the  same  tendency  to  opjiose  the  heady 
current  of  a  medium  where  mere  Liberalism  reigned, 
where  it  was  Professor  Fawcett,  and  not  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  who  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth. 

That  Sainte-Beuve  stopped  short  at  curiosity,  at 
the  desire  to  know  things  as  they  really  are,  antl 
did  not  press  on  witli  faith  and  ardor  to  the  various 
and  immense  applications  of  this  knowledge  which 
suggest  themselves,  and  of  which  the  accomplish- 
ment is  reserved  for  the  future,  was  due  in  part  to 
his  character,  but  more  to  his  date,  his  period,  his 
circumstances.  Let  it  be  enough  for  a  man  to  ha\e 
served  well  one  need  of  his  age ;  aud  among  politi- 
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oians  and  rhetoricians  to  have  ])een  a  naturalist,  at 
a  time  when  for  any  good  and  Listing  work  in  gov- 
ernment and  literafure  our  old  conventional  draught 
of  the  natun'  of  things'  wanted  in  a  thousand  direc- 
tions reverif}'ing  anil  correcting. 

MR.  BAKER'S  RING. 
>Ik.  Bakku  himself  told  us  this  storj*.  lie  said 
it  was  true ;  nor  is  this  unlikely.  I  have  known 
Mr.  William  Henrv-  Baker  perso'nallv  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  ne  has  hitherto 
never  in  all  liis  life  told  the  truth.  Now,  it  is  so 
manifestly  improbable  that  the  most  consistent  man 
should  protract  a  long  and  useful  career  of  story- 
telling to  such  extraoixlinarj'  limits,  without  at  some 
jKjriod  telling  the  truth  by  sheer  misadventure,  that 
it  is  quite  likely  Mr.  Baker  may  have  committed 
himself  in  this  instance.  At  least,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  human  nature  to  assert  itself,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  averages. 

"  Only  once,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "  have  I 
))een   deceived.      William   Henry  keeps  his   eves 
open,  in  a  general  way;  William  Hcnr}'  also  takes 
the  liberty  of  seeing  out  of  them.     He  uses  them, 
as  a  rule,  for  purposes  of  observation,  gentlemen. 
Still,  I   ailmit  I  icns,  once,  taken  in  by  as  dead  a 
swindle  as  could  be ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it. 
I  made  money  by  it,  after  all ;  but  I  was  swindled. 
"  It  was  about  a  diamond  ring.     I  knew  the  fel- 
low who  ha<l  it  for  many  years  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness.    He  was  a  commercial  tra\'eller,  and  used  al- 
Avays  to  flash  this  ring  about  whenever  he  came 
round  on  his  journeys.     A  jeweller  tnend  of  mine, 
who  hapi)eued  to  be  in  my  office  once  when  Mr. 
Blook  called,  asked,  I  remember,  to  be  allowed  to 
examine  it:  and  hatl  pronounced  the  stones  to  be 
(liamonds  of  the  purest  water,  telling  nie  afterwards 
the   ring  was  Avorth  about  seventy  pounds.     Mr. 
Blook's  initials  were  engraved  inside  the  hoop  of 
the  ring  :  '  R.  B. ' ;  and  besides  that,  it  Avas  a  ring 
of  j>eculiar  and  rather  old-fashioned  make.     Indeed, 
having  once  seen  the  ring,  no  one  would  be  likely 
to  mistake  it  for  another.     Well,  Mr.  Blook  got  in- 
to difficulties,  and  went  so  entirely  to  the  baa,  that 
I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  more  of  him.     But 
about  two  years  afterwards,  whilst  walking  doAvn  a 
back  street,  mv  eye  was  taken  by  a  ring  exhibited 
in  a  paAvnbroker's  window.     '  iir.  Blook's  ring,' 
I  exclaimed  directlv ;  <  I  '11  swear  to  it.'     It  was 
in  a  tray  with  a  number  of  very  seedy-looking  rings, 
and  was  as  discolored  and  dirty  as  they  were.     I 
went  into  the  shop  and  asked  to  look  at  it.     Tlie 
pawnbroker,  an  old  Jew,  said,    '  Ycsh ;    I  might 
see  his  ringsh ;    but  he  did  n't  know  mosh  about 
ringsh  hinishelf.     They  wosh  unredeemed  pledges, 
—  thash  what    they   wosh.  —  and  they  wosh    all 
marke<l  at  the  monish  advanshed  upon  them,  with 
a  verA-  shmall  oveq>lush  for  interesh,  —  thash  all  he 
knew.' 

"  lliere  was  no  mistake  alwut  it.  It  was  Mr. 
BU>ok's  ring,  and  had  his  initials  inside.  But  how 
did  the  Jew  get  it  ?  He  would  soon  tell  me.  Re- 
ferring to  his  bfK>k,  he  found  it  had  been  paAvned 
two  y»»arfl  ago  in  the  name  of  Smith,  — '  Thash  all 
he  knew.  Would  I  buy  ?  It  wosh  dirt  sheap,  — 
three  poundsh  twelve ;  and  cosht  him  all  the 
monish  ! ' 

" '  ITiree  pounds  twelve  ! '  1  repeated,  thinking  he 
lind  iiia'lc  a  inislake  ;  for  the  ring  was  worth  twen- 
ty IJiiK'-  that  a!ii'>unt I 

*'  •  Weil,  il"  it  wosh  too  dear,  he  had  some  sheaper 


ones,  —  beautiful  ringsh,  he  dare  shay,  —  but  he 
knew  sho  little  about  ringsh,  you  slice,  exshept  that 
he  alwaysh  advanshed  too  mush  luonish  on  thein. 
Oni'  could  n't  undershtand  everytliing  in  Ids  bish- 
nisli,  you  shee,  from  flat-ironsh  to  dlamonsh." 

"  I  bought  the  ring,  after  beating  the  Jew  down 
half  a  croAvn,  paitly  to  prevent  his  suspecting  its 
value,  and  partly  —  well  knoAving  the  disposition 
of  the  peculiar  people  —  to  oblige  him. 

"  I  wore  my  nCAV  purchase  about,  Avitli  no  little 
inward  satisfaction  at  having  bettered  a  Jew  at  a 
bargain.  In  my  own  mind,  I  accounted  for  its 
coming  into  his  posbcssion  somewhat  in  this  Avay  : 
Mr.  Blook  must  liave  sold  the  ring  Avhen  in  diffi- 
culties to  some  one  else.  It  was  quite  certain  Mr. 
Blook  had  not  paAvned  it  at  the  Jew's,  or  the  Jbav 
Avould  have  known  its  value.  The  ring  must,  then, 
have  either  been  lost  by,  or  stolen  from,  a  subse- 
quent possessor ;  and  the  finder,  or  thief  (whichever 
it  happened  to  be),  being  ignorant  of  its  value,  had 
taken  it  to  the  Jcav,  who  kncAv  no  better. 

"  Tliere  is  a  certain  commercial  club  in  our  toAvn, 
which  I  occasionally  visit.  The  members  are  of 
an  easy  and  somewhat  lively  disposition  ;  generally 
given  to  indulge  in  that  playful  style  of  banter 
popularly  knoAvn  as  '  chaff.'  My  diamond  ring  came 
in  for  a  good  share  of  it.  I  can  stand  chaff  as 
well  as  most  men ;  but  I  put  it  to  you,  if,  Avhen 
you  know  very  Avell  your  brilliants  are  real,  it 
is  n't  a  little  annoying  for  the  chaff  of  a  Avhole  body 
of  people  to  assume  me  character  of  persistent  dis- 
belief in  the  value  of  your  jcAvelry  ?  For  instance, 
the  waiter  answers  the  bell. 
"  '  Did  any  gentleman  rmg  ?  ' 
"  '  O  yes,'  one  of  the  members  would  retort ;  '  it 
Avas  the  gentleman  with  the  paste  diamonds.' 

"  Again,  there  are  kinds  of  sham  brilliants  known 
as  Irish  Diamonds  and  Isle  of  Wight  Diamonds. 
The  club  (not  one  or  tAvo  members,  but  the  whole 
body)  refused  to  recognize  such  distinctions,  and 
insisted  on  designating  the  whole  class  of  shams 
as  '  Baker's  Diamonds.'  '  Baker's  Paste,'  my  gems 
Avere  also  denominated.  They  actually  sent  me  by 
ix)st  a  circular  of  somebody's  Baking  PoAvder, 
adding  to  it  at  the  end,  where  it  says  the  public  is 
respectfully  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations, 
*  hut  more  particularly  ayainst  a  .specious  preparation 
to  deceive  the  uuicaru,  knotcn  as  Baker's '^  Paste." ' 
Now,  after  two  or  three  weeks,  this  became  tire- 
some. Still,  I  took  no  notice,  and  affected  not  to 
think  the  remarks  intended  for  me. 

"  I  hardly  knoAv  Avhat  made  mo  go  and  call  on 
my  friend,  the  jeweller.  It  was  not  that  I  had  any 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  diamonds,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  tlie  very  man  who  had  before  valued 
Mr.  Blook's  ring  at  seventy  pounds.  But  it  had 
been  so  dinned  into  my  head  they  aa'ctc  false,  that 
I  wanted  just  a  formal  confiriiiation  of  the  estimate 
he  had  previously  formed  of  their  Avorth. 

"  '  O  yes,'  said  my  fi-ierid  the  jeweller ;  '  I  rec- 
ognize tlie  ring  again  directly.  —  Want  to  know 
AA'hat  it 's  worth  ? '  (He  put  it  in  the  scales.) 
'  Well  —  h'm  —  about  sevcn-and-twenty  shillings 
for  old  gold.' 

" '  Eh  ?  '  said  I,  as  pale  as  a  turnip.  '  Why,  did  n't 
you  tell  me  it  was  worth  seventy  ])Ound8  ? ' 

" '  Yes,'  he  answered  ;  '  when  it  had  diamonds  In 
it,  —  not  when  it  has  paste.' 

"  Talking  the  matter  over,  the  jeweller  snggested, 
that  on  Mr.  Blook  getting  into  difliculties,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  seU  the  diamonds  out  of  his 
ring,   and   get  their  places  supplied   with  paste 
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whilst,  finally,  he  had  pawned  it  himself  with  the 
Jew,  as  a  paste  ring. 

" '  Well,  William  Ilenir,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  the 
Jew  has  jewed  you.  and  the  club  has  chaffed  you, 
and  you  may  consider  yourself  trod. upon,  atler  the 
manner  of  speaking.' 

"  But  the  worm  will  turn. 

"  '  Did  the  jeweller  let  out  diamonds  on  hire  ?  *  I 
asked. 

"  He  did. 

" '  Would  he  have  a  certain  alteration,  which  I 
suggested,  made  in  my  ring  in  a  fortnight's  time  ?  ' 

"He  would. 

" '  And  keep  it  secret  ?  ' 

"  '  Certainly,  —  business  was  business.' 

"For  the  whole  of  that  fortnight  I  never  went 
near  the  club ;  that  was  probably  the  reason  why 
my  appearance  at  the  club-dinner  was  greeted  with 
such  lively  sallies  about  Baker's  Paste.  One  would- 
be  wag  recommended  me,  whilst  helping  a  tart, 
*  to  keep  my  fingers  out  of  the  pastry.'  Believing 
him  to  intend  some  obscure  allusion  to  the  gems  on 
my  little  finger,  I  thought  it  time  to  open  fire. 

"  *  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  '  for  some  weeks  I  have 
listened  to  casual  observations  in  which  the  name 
of  Baker  has  been  unworthily  associated  with  paste 
and  pastrj',  but  have  refrained  from  making  any 
remark,  having  been  firmly  persuaded  they  could 
only  apply  to  industrious  tradesmen  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  home-baked  bread.'  (Oh, 
oh !)  '  It  now  occurs  to  me  that  such  remarks 
were  intended  in  allusion  to  the  ring  I  wear,  —  a 
rin^,  —  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you,  — 
which,  unlike  the  wits  who  have  amused  them- 
selves at  its  expense,  is  indebted  for  its  brilliancy 
to  nature.' 

"  They  hooted  me  ;  they  heaped  opprobrious 
epithets  on  the  name  of  Baker ;  they  laughed  and 
talked  me  down. 

" '  I  '11  bet  him  five  pounds  it 's  paste,'  said  one. 

"  '  So  will  I,'  said  another.     '  And  I.'     '  And  I.' 

"  So  said  eleven  of  them. 

"  '  Really,  gentlemen,*  said  I,  *  I  am  sorry  you 
should  take  the  matter  so  much  in  earnest.  All  I 
can  tell  you  is,  I  believe  my  ring  to  be  a  diamond 
ring,  and  this,  notwithstanding  I  will  freely  admit 
I  only  paid  a  very  small  sum  for  it.' 

"  They  laughed  and  hooted  me  still  more  at  this 
admission.  They  said  that  settled  the  question, 
and  that  it  was  paste. 

"  I  told  them  I  did  n't  think  it  was. 

«  '  Well,  would  I  bet  ?  ' 

"  I  would  rather  not. 

"  More  hooting. 

"  At  length,  very  reluctantly,  I  overcame  my 
scruples.  The  name  of  Baker  is  a  name  too  closely 
allied  to  the  gcntl<!  bred  (arms,  four  loaves,  ppr  — 
sejant,  quartered,  —  crest,  the  doe,  levant)  to  allow 
it  to  be  wantonly  sullied.     I  bet. 

"  We  adjourned  to  the  jeweller's. 

"  '  Without  question,  they  were  diamonds,'  the 
jeweller  decided,  '  and  some  of  the  finest  he  had 
ever  seen.'  He  ought  to  know,  as  they  were  his 
property,  —  hired  by  me  for  the  occasion. 

" '  P21even  fives  is  fifhr-five,  gentlemen.' 

"  Having  established  the  value  of  my  ring,  and 
freed  the  name  of  Baker  from  suspicion,  I  paid  for 
the  hire  of  the  real  gems,  and  had  the  paste  stones 
reset  in  their  places,  belioing,  after  all,  the  reputa- 
tion for  diamonds  to  be  as  good  as  the  possession 
of  them,  and  free  from  the  anxiety. 

"  Tt  was  talked  about,  and  noised  abroad  :  it  even 


reached  the  little  back  street  where  the  pawn- 
broker lived.     You  should  have  seen  him. 

"  '  Heal  shtones  1  O  my  heart !  Sheven^-five 
poundish  —  dead  robbery  —  clean  g-oe.  O  my 
bootshe  and  bones!  not  to  know  that  folkshe  do 
shometimes  come  and  pawn  real  diamonsh  for 
pashte,  sho  as  to  have  less  interesh  to  pay  for  tak- 
ing care  of  their  ringsh.  O  my  bleshed  heart,  only 
think  of  it!' 

"  He  came  to  me.  He  grovelled,  and  wriggled, 
and  twisted  himself  before  me.  He  prayed  me 
to  sell  liim  his  ring  again.  '  O  ray  tere  Alishtcr 
Baker,  you  musht  shelf  it  to  me,  or  I  shall  be  a 
ruined  old  raanshe.  The  time  wosh  not  out,  and 
Mishter  Smit  has  come  to  redeem  it,  and  he  shays 
that  it  wosh  a  legacy,  and  if  he  doesh  not  get  it 
by  Shaturday  next  he  will  ruin  me,  —  sh-help  him, 
he  will.  O  Mishter  Baker,  think  of  it;  twenty 
poundish  —  all  in  gold  —  sholid  money.  Now  my 
tere,  what  do  you  8na\-  ?  thersh  a  good  mansh  ! " 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  Could  I  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  disti-ess  of  the  old  man  ?  There  are  people  who 
might  do  it,  gentlemen,  but  not  people  of  the  name 
of  Baker,  —  not  W.  H.  Baker.  I  certainly  did  ask 
him  for  more  money.  We  compromised  it  at  last 
at  twenty-two  ten,  which  he  psud,  part  in  sixi>enees 
and  coppers,  and  owes  me  fourpence-halfpenny  to 
this  day. 

"  Twenty-two,  nine  and  sevenpence-halfipenny, 
and  fifty-five  pounds,  is  seventy-seven,  nine,  seven 
and  a  half.  It  just  paid  for  the  real  diamonds  ;  for 
I  bought  the  ones  I  had  previously  hired  of  the 
jeweller,  and  had  them  set  in  a  ring  the  fac-simile 
of  Mr.  Blook's,  except  that  the  initials  inside  are 
W.  H.  B. 

"  That  was  the  only  time  I  was  ever  swindled 
gentlemen,"  Mr.  Baker  concluded. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE  AND  THE  SOURCES 
OF  THE  NILE. 

TiiK  despatch  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  describes 
his  discoveries  as  to  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile 
stamp  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  explorers  who 
ever  lived  will  jjrobably  compel  us  to  revise  all 
geographies  of  Africa  except  Ptolemy's,  —  fancy 
Ptolemy  instructing  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  his  own 
subject !  —  and  will  certainly  modify  profoundly 
the  popular  conception  as  to  the  interior  of  Africa, 
but  they  will  hardly  excite  as  much  interest  as  the 
little  postscript  telling  the  Foreign  Secretaiy  of  a 
race  in  South  Central  Africa  called  the  Rua,  who 
dwell  in  excavated  caves,  some  of  them  thirty  miles 
long,  and  fit  to  contain  a  district  when  besieged  ; 
who  have  "  pictures  "  or  "  writings  "  of  some  kind, 
and  who  have  eyes  "  whose  outer  angle  slopes  in- 
ward," a  curious  statement,  which  may  mean  only 
that  the  Rua  have  Japanese  eyes,  or  may  by  jwssi- 
bilitymean  that  these  Troglodvtes  have  ac<juired 
from  their  mode  of  life  some  jmysical  peculiarity. 
The  statement  is  far  too  vague  for  any  real  dis- 
cussion, but  it  excites  the  imagination  far  more 
than  greater  discoveries,  appealing  as  it  does  to  an 
impression  which  has  cropped  out  in  all  ages,  that 
men  midit  conceivably  be  found  differing  greatly 
in  i)hysique  from  the  human  standard,  an  impres- 
sion as  yet  supported  by  no  evidence  whatever  of 
any  importance,  for  Mr.  Gibson's  man  urang  was 
in  all  i)robability  a  lusus  naturae. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Nile.  Nearly  three  years  a^o, 
nine  Johanna  men,  who  had  accompanied  Dr. 
Livingstone  on  his  journey  to  determine  the  Nilotic 
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watershed,  appeared  at  Zanzibar  with  tho  news  of 
the  groat  explorer's  death.  Tlie  story  whicli  they 
told  was  so  well  conco<.'ted,  and  the  evidence  they 
adduced  so  very  conclusive,  that  Dr.  Kirk's  sagacity 
was  for  once  at  fault,  and  Livingstone's  former 
companion  fully  believed  that  his  quondam  leader 
had  been  brutally  murdered  in  Central  Africa. 
With  the  details  of  this  mendacious  story  the 
world  is  now  familiar.  Mr.  Young's  search  expedi- 
tion relieved  the  public  anxiety,  and,  subsetiuently, 
news  from  Dr.  Livingstone  himself  confirmed  our 
hopes  of  his  safety.  Tliis  intelligence  came  from 
Bemha,  and  was  dated  Februar)-,  1867 ;  since  it 
was  received  nothing  has  been,  until  within  the  last 
few  days,  known  of  the  Doctor's  whereabouts. 

Again  the  anxiety  of  the  public  has  been  aroused, 
the  hope  deferred  gradually  gave  way  to  despair, 
and  but  few  believed  that  the  intrepid  traveller  was 
not  dead.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  steadily  refused 
his  countenance  to  this  fear,  and  by  a  number  of 
letters  to  the  public  press,  suggesting  from  time  to 
time  certain  hyix)theses  to  account  for  his  friend's 
prolonged  silence,  sought  to  dissipate  the  doubts 
and  to  sustain  the  hopes  of  all  who  felt  an  interest 
in  the  traveller's  welfare.  But  as  month  afler  month 
rolled  by,  the  confidence  of  the  public  visibly  les- 
sened until  the  number  of  those  who  really  believed 
in  Livingstone's  safety  had  become  small  indeed. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  telegram  was  received  stating 
that  Dr.  Livinncstone  had  been  heard  of  and  that  he 
was  not  only  alive  and  well,  but  had  found  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  news 
thus  flashed  home  to  us  from  India  has  been  veri- 
fied. No  wonder  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  were  jubilant ;  for 
not  only  had  extracts  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  letters 
been  sent  from  Zanzibar  by  Dr.  Kirk,  but  while  the 
meeting  was  in  progress  Lord  Clarendon  sent  the 
full  despatch  which  he  had  received  from  the  Con- 
sul-explorer himself.  This  despatch,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  letters,  cleared  up  all  doubts,  and  the  won- 
derful sagacity  of  Sir  Roderick  ^Murchison  again  re- 
ceived the  testimony  of  proof.  Nothing  probably, 
in  the  historj-  of  geographical  enterprise  was  ever  re- 
garded with  more  sincere  satisfaction  by  the  whole 
nation  than  this  conclusive  intelligence  relative  to 
the  safety  of  the  greatest  of  our  explorers. 

But  our  delight  at  the  prospect  of  seein^;  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone again  in  the  flesh  must  not  be  allowed  to 
overjihadow  the  intense  interest  attaching  to  his 
discoverie:*.  Although  in  July,  1868,  —  the  date  of 
his  last  despatch,  —  I)r.  Livingstone  had  not  oven 
seen  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  of  course  could  not  posi- 
tively testify  tliat  the  lake  drained  into  the  Nile,  he 
had  yet  found  suflicient  evidence,  to  say  nothing  of 
native  information,  to  justify  the  opinion  that  not 
only  Tanganyika,  but  a  series  of  more  southerly  lakes 
contribute  their  quota  of  waters  to  the  "river  of 
Kgy-pt."  If  this  opinion  should  prove  to  be  correct, 
he  will  have  solved  the  preat  problem  of  modem  ge- 
ography, and  established  his  claim  to  a  place  in  uie 
foremost  rank  of  geographers  of  all  ages.  Ptolemy's 
mysterious  knowledge  will  prove  to  have  been  some- 
thing real,  and  Defoe's  imagin.ition  will  be  regarded 
as  having  been  strangely  prophetic.  In  order  to  aj)- 
pi-eciate  what  Dr.  Livingstone  has  done,  or  is  doing, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  what  he  was  sent  to 
accomplii.li.  The  dispute  between  Captain  Burton 
and  Captain  Sjwke  relative  to  the  drainage  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  could  not  be  settled  excei)t  by  person- 
al investigation.  Burton  believed  that  this  lake 
flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  in  such  a  case  Sj)eke's 


Victoria  N'yanza  would  not  be  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  river.  The  latter  tlierefore  maintained  witli 
rather  ingenious  logic  that  the  Tanganjika  drained 
southwards,  —  probably  into  the  Nyassa,  and  thence 
into  the  Zambezi.  Moreover,  when  Burton  and 
Speke  were  on  the  lake  its  altitude  was  fixed  by 
them  at  1,844  feet,  and  if  this  were  correct,  it  would 
be  imiwssible,  supposing  other  observations  to  be 
correct  also,  for  the  Nile  to  receive  the  waters  of  the 
Tanganyika.  Baker  made  the  elevation  of  the  Al- 
bert N'yanza  to  be  2,720  feet,  and  as  his  observa- 
tions were  carefully  tested  on  his  return  to  England, 
their  accuracy  may  be  relied  on.  But  Speke's  ther- 
mometer—  with  which  his  observations  were  taken 
—  read  214°  instead  of  212°  when  brought  down  to 
the  coast  again,  and  Mr.  Findlay  has  always  argued 
that  1,000  feet  should  be  added  to  the  altitude  at 
which  Captain  Speke  fixed  the  lake.  This  would 
give  it  an  elevation  of  2,844  feet ;  and  as  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker  had  shown  the  Albert  N'yanza  to  be  but 
2,720  feet,  tlie  Tanganyika  would  be  124  feet  high- 
er than  the  Nilotic  reservoir,  and  the  physical  diffi- 
culty which  seemed  to  intervene  between  it  and  the 
Nile  woidd  thus  be  removed.  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
directed  to  settle  this  question,  to  ascertain  the  al- 
titude of  the  Tanganyika  and  the  direction  of  its 
drainage,  and  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  whole 
watershed  of  this  part  of  Africa.  How  much  he 
had  done  towards  this  in  July  of  last  year,  the  inter- 
esting despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon  which  was  read 
before  the  Geographical  Society  clearly  shows,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  sixteen 
months  that  have  elapsed  since  he  ^vrote,  he  has 
completed  the  great  work  which  he  undertook. 

At  the  time  of  writing  his  despatch,  Dr.  Living- 
stone had  not  reached  the  Tanganyika,  but  he  had 
found  a  chain  of  lakes  to  the  south  which  drained 
towards  the  north,  and,  as  he  believed,  through  the 
Tanganyika  into  the  Nile.  These  lakes  are  ted  by 
numerous  rivers  of  considerable  size,  and  should 
they  prove  to  be  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile,  we 
must  look  for  the  sources  of  the  mighty  river  at 
least  four  hundred  miles  south  of  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza.  The  river 
Chiambese  seems  to  connect  these  lakes  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Tanganyika,  and  the  whole 
volume  of  water  which  they  contain  in  all  proba- 
bility finds  its  way  into  the  Nile.  We  must  wait 
for  further  information  before  we  can  say  posi- 
tively that  these  lakes  and  rivers  are  within  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  in  favor  of 
this  hypothesis  will  soon  be  verified.  Meanwhile 
we  cannot  but  feel  extremely  interested  in  the  de- 
scriptions which  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  of  the  places 
which  he  has  visited,  and  which  prove  that  m  the 
region  now  opened  up  for  the  first  time  there  are 
spots  as  beautiful  and  as  blessed  by  nature  as  any- 
tning  that  we  can  imagine.  Speaking  of  Lake 
Liemba,  one  of  the  chain  which  he  has  discovered, 
Dr.  Livingstone  tell  us  that  "it  lies  in  a  hollow, 
with  precipitous  sides  2,000  feet  down ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  sides,  top,  and  bottom  being 
covered  witli  trees  and  other  vegetation.  Ele- 
phants, buffaloes,  and  antelopes  feed  on  the  steep 
slopes,  while  hippopotami,  crocotUles,  and  fish 
swarm  in  the  waters.  Guns  being  unknown,  the 
elephants,  unless  sometimes  deceived  into  a  pitfall, 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  as  perfect  a  natu- 
ral paradise  as  Xenophon  could  have  desired.  On 
two  rocky  islands  men  till  the  land,  rear  goats,  and 
catch  fish:  the  villages  ashore  are  embowered  in 
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the  pahn-oil  palms  of  fhe  West  Coast  of  Africa." 
Livingstone's  present  journey  has  onljr  confirmed 
what  was  brought  to  lijrht  in  his  previous  travels, 
viz. :  That  instead  of  the  interior  of  Africa  being 
a  sandy  desert,  as  was  formerly  thought,  it  is  really 
rich  in  vegetation,  and  studded  with  lakes.  But 
there  is  another  fact  which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  dis- 
covered in  connection  with  Lake  Lieniba,  and  which 
goes  far  towards  outweighing  all  others  in  impor- 
tance. The  altitude  of  this  lake  the  Doctor  ascer- 
tained to  be  2,840  feet,  thus  showing  that  Speke's 
observations  were  incorrect,  and  that  Mr.  Findlay 
was  probably  right  in  saj-ing  Speke  had  made  a 
mistiike  of  about  1,000  feet  in  his  calculations. 
But  we  must  wait  until  Dr.  Livingstone  comes 
home  for  the  detailed  information  which  will  enable 
geoCTaphers  to  pronounce  their  final  judgment  on 
the  J^ile  question.  If  the  "preat  explorer  traces  the 
lake  system  which  he  has  discovered  into  the  Tan- 
ganyika, and  should  find,  on  arriving  at  Ujiji,  the 
stores  and  medicines  sent  there  for  his  use,  he  will 
proceed  to  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  per- 
haps follow  its  affluent.  Sir  Roderick  Murcliison 
thinks  he  will  return  to  Zanzibar  after  having  as- 
certained the  direction  of  the  drainage  of  the  Tan- 
ganyika, but  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  considers 
that  he  ^^^ll  probably  follow  the  outlet,  and  see  for 
himself  whether  it  flows  into  the  Albert  N'yanza, 
and  thence  into  the  Nile.  In  the  latter  case.  Dr. 
Livingstone  would,  in  all  likelihood,  meet  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker,  and  the  result  of  this  meeting  would  be 
to  clear  up  the  great  mystery  which,  for  centuries, 
has  shrouded  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile. 
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OXFORD  SLANG. 

A  STORY  is  told  by  Herodotus  of  a  certain  king 
of  Egj'pt,  who  wished  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  language  which  his  subjects  spoke  was  the  old- 
est in  the  world.  He  gave  orders,  accordingly,  that 
two  children  who  could  not  yet  talk  should  be 
separated  from  their  i)arents  and  should  be  brought 
up  by  themselves  in  a  place  where  there  should 
be  no  possibility  of  their  hearing  any  language 
spoken,  Eg.yptian  or  other.  All  inarticulate  mum- 
blings and  giu-glings,  in  Avhieh  modern  mothers  love 
to  find  such  deep  and  mysterious  meaning,  were 
to  be  disregarded,  but  the  peasant  to  whose  care 
the  infants  were  confided  had  strict  orders  to  re- 
port to  his  roval  master  any  words,  or  any  sounds 
reasonably  lilcc  words,  which  they  might  utter. 
The  kin^  thought  that,  of  course,  the  children 
would  talk  in  due  time,  and  that,  as  they  would  not 
have  been  taught  to  speak  in  any  one  tongue  in 
j)reforence  to  any  otficr,  the  first  words  which  they 
would  naturally  use  would  be  found  to  belong  to 
that  original  language  of  which  he  was  in  search. 
The  two  unconscious  philologists,  meanwhile,  were 
suckled  by  goats,  as  no  woman  could  be  tnistcd  to 
bo  silent  before  them.  The  trusty  peasant  one  day 
entered  the  mom  where  his  charges  were  kept, 
when  they  immediately  ran  up  to  him,  and,  clasp- 
ing his  knees  with  their  hands,  lisped  out  the  wonl 
'•  Becos."  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  king. 
He  made  diligent  inquirj'  amongst  men  of  everj'  na- 
tion, and  at  length  discovered  that  in  the  Phrydan 
language  **  becos  "  meant  "  bread."  So  his  Majesty 
was  satisfied  that,  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world, 
that  spoken  by  the  Phry^ans  was  the  oldest. 

Let  us  imagine  that,  m  the  present  day,  some 
Oriental  potentate  should  wish  to  discover  the  best 
possible  form  in  which  the  English  language  could 


be  spoken.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  animated  by 
not  less  than  the  usual  respect  which  foreigners  feel 
for  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  English ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  he  cannot  have  failed  to  observe 
that  a  large  portion  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  sub- 
jects are  in  the  constant  habit  of  falling  away  into 
that  sjiecies  of  grammatical  dissent  which  is  teclini- 
callv  known  as  "  Slang." 

"The  Oriental  potentate,  under  these  circum- 
stances, perhaps  tries  a  similar  experiment  to  that 
which  silenced  the  doubts  of  the  ancient  Egj'ptian. 
He  secures,  let  us  say,  the  valuable  services  of  two 
yoimg  Englishmen.  He  intrusts  them  to  the  care 
of  a  confidential  servant,  who  has  orders  to  volun- 
teer no  remarks  to  them  and  to  answer  none  of  their 
questions.  All  books,  newspapers,  and  letters  are  to 
be  kept  sedulously  out  of  their  reach.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  ])lay  neither  cards  nor  chess ;  everj'  species  of 
amusement  which  could  possibly  suggest  a  topic  for 
conversation  is  denied  to  them.  Their  royal  enter- 
tainer is  firmly  convinced  that,  when  at  last  all  re- 
straints are  removed  from  them,  and  they  are  en- 
couraged to  speak,  he  will  instantly  discover  how 
the  English  language  may  be  best  and  most  re- 
spectably- spoken.  He  tries  the  experiment,  and 
the  result  is,  that  he  is  henceforward  a  stanch  be- 
lic^'er  in  the  primacy  of  slang.  He  %isits  his  cap- 
tives; he  inquires  of  them  as  to  how  they  have 
jiassed  their  time,  and  he  is  told  that  they  have 
found  it  "  awfully  slow." 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  slang  is 
everything  that  could  be  wished,  it  will  probably 
be  safe  to  say  that  slang  nowadavs  is  a  very  con- 
siderable fact.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  had  a  past, 
and  which  will  assuredly  have  a  future.  Our 
ancestors  used  words  in  jest  which  we  use  in 
earnest;  many  a  chance  expression,  uttered  care- 
lessly long  ago,  has  since  found  a  place  in  our  dic- 
tionaries. 

In  days  to  come,  the  low-born  phrases  which  are 
now  looked  down  upon  by  believers  in  etymological 
caste,  may  be  elevated  and  ennobled ;  the  suspected 
vocabular}-  which  now  enjoys  at  best  a  Bohemian 
existence,  may  be  received  into  grammatical  society. 
There  are  instances  of  words  which  were  contemp- 
tuously rejected  upon  their  first  appearance,  but 
which  have  lived  to  triumph  over  tneir  detractors, 
who  died  unknown.  A  man  must  have  made  for 
himself  a  distinguished  reputation  in  some  depart- 
ment of  science  or  of  art,  before  he  can  venture 
with  any  safety  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  study 
of  that  which  may  yet  become  the  ver}'  language 
in  which  posterity  will  criticise  his  achievements. 
The  study  of  language  is  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  the  study  of  character:  we  mnst  not  acquit 
or  condemn  either  a  nation  or  an  individual  until 
we  have  heard  what  they  have  severally  to  say  for 
themselves.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a  few  mo- 
ments of  time,  and  a  few  pages  of  type,  for  the 
brief  examination  of  an  institution  so  important  in 
its  effects  and  so  universal  in  its  influence  as  slang  ? 
It  is  a  fact,  and  therefore  should  be  acknowledged  ; 
it  is  a  custom,  and  therefore  may  be  criticised ;  it 
is  a  science,  and  therefore  shall  be  discussed. 

It  would  not  be  easy,  within  the  limits  to  which 
a  magazine  article  is  necessarily  confined,  to  do  any- 
thing like  full  justice  to  a  subject  upon  which  much 
has  been  said  and  more  remains  to  say.  It  may 
perhaps  suffice  that  the  question  of  slang  should  be 
here  regarded,  not  generally,  but  in  tme  of  its  par- 
ticular manifestations.  Such  a  method  of  consider- 
ing the  subject  will  certainly  contract  the  sphere 
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of  our  inquirit's ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
materially  enhance  their  interest.  The  mass  of 
readers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  have  a  problem  or 
a  theorv'  considered  wholly  from  a  cosmopolitan 
point  of  view  :  a  little  judicious  bias  or  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  an  author  tends  to  make  his  work 
at  least  more  popular.  A  "  History  of  European 
Morals  "^  is  a  more  readable  book  tlian  a  "  Histoij 
of  Human  Morals  "  would  be  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  sale 
to  assert  that  a  "  Ilistorj*  of  London  Morals  "  would 
have  a  larger  sale  than  either. 

Many  a  Cockney  who  would  care  nothing  about 
the  mysteries  of  the  metropolis  in  general,  Avould 
yet  take  the  greatest  delight  in  being  initiated  in- 
to the  smaller  secrets  of  Grosvenor  Square.  There 
is,  ut)on  this  principle,  a  certain  amount  of  excuse 
for  tne  writer  who  shirks  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
an  essay  ujwn  the  whole  subject  of  slang,  and  who 
confines  himself  to  treating  of  one  particular  repre- 
sentative department,  llie  question  then  arises, 
Where  is  this  representative  department  to  be 
found  ?  Some  species  of  slang  will  be,  from  their 
very  nature,  excluded  from  our  discussion  ;  there 
is  no  need,  for  example,  of  a  disquisition  upon  that 
particular  form  of  comi)limentary  address  which  is 
commonly'known  as  "  Billingsgate."  There  can  be 
not  much  doubt,  again,  as  to  tne  inutility  of  criticis- 
ing theatrical  slang,  cricketing,  and  all  other  athlet- 
ic slan^,  or,  in  fact,  of  noticing  any  set  of  expres- 
sions which  are  merely  technical  and  naturally  con- 
nected with  some  special  profession  or  practice. 
The  only  language  which  deserves  consideration 
from  a  social  point  of  view  is  the  language  used  in 
society ;  and  if  the  field  of  inquirv',  even  after  hav- 
ing been  so  restricted,  shoidd  appear  yet  too  wide 
for  a  necessarily  hurried  investigation,  such  a  por- 
tion of  it  should  be  selected  as  shall  fairly  repre- 
sent the  whole.  The  upper  classes  of  English  so- 
ciety appear  to  be  fairly  represented  by  those  of 
their  members  who  are  at  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  may 
be  said  to  be  socially  and  intellectually  typical  of 
young  England,  and  a  paper  upon  "  Oxford  Slang," 
or  upon  "  Cambridge  Slang,"  will  probably  suffice 
as  a  specimen  essay  upon  the  slang  of  all  male  so- 
ciety. A  lady  has  no  slang  of  her  own,  but  she  is 
generally  content  to  borrow  from  her  brother  and 
his  friends.  Even,  however,  if  there  were  a  set  of 
slang  expressions  sacrtid  to  female  use,  it  might  be 
more  convenient  to  discuss  them  under  the  general 
head  of  "Ladies'  Conversation."  The  present 
article  shall  devote  itself  to  the  exclusive  considera- 
tion of  "  Oxford  Slang  "  as  spoken  in  our  own  day. 
Tlie  writer  would  preliminarily  impress  two  points 
upon  the  attention  of  his  rea<lers.  r  irstly,  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  accused  of  having  expressed  any 
opinion  concerning  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  slang  as  an  institution ;  he  simply  accepts  it  as 
a  fact.  Secondly,  he  does  not  pretend  to  any  spe- 
cial acumen  or  pecidiar  information  which  might  give 
his  criticisms  an  extrinsic  value ;  he  desires  to  ap- 
proach his  subject  modestly  and  tentatively,  as  a 
man  should  do  who  is  a  searcher  after,  and  not  an 
expounder  of,  the  truth. 

Oxfonl  slang  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
there  is  the  slan^  of  the  place,  and  there  is  the 
slang  of  the  peopU'.  A  discussion  of  the  former 
class  will  constitutt*  no  part  of  the  ensuing  inquiry : 
expressions  which  have  merely  a  local  interest,  or 
wliich  are  representative  only  of  university  customs, 
may  l>e  allowed  to  pass  without  examination.  It  is 
not  intended,  for  instance,  to  attempt  any  explana- 


tion of  the  fact  that  an  undergraduate  calls  his  first 
and  last  university  examinations,  respectively, 
"  smalls  "  and  "  ^eats  " ;  or  to  assign  any  histori- 
cal or  etymological  origin  to  the  expressions, 
"  ploughed,"  "  gulfed,"  and  the  like.  These  figures 
of  speech,  and  such  as  these,  relate  simply  tfj  the 
essential  pai-t  of  umversitv  life  ;  and  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  likely  to  influence  in  any  way  the 
slang  of  non-university  society.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  the  latter  of  the  two  classes  into  which 
Oxford  slan^  was  above  divided,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  our  subject  devoid  neither  of  interest  nor  in- 
struction. An  average  Oxford  undergraduate  prob- 
ably uses  more  slang  of  a  certain  kind,  in  a  given 
time,  than  any  other  human  being.  No  matter 
what  sort  of  conversational  tune  he  may  be  playing 
he  keeps  his  slang-stop  always  pulled  out.  Repar- 
tee, more  or  less  orilhant,  is  universally  the  mode 
in  young  Oxford.  Everj-body  contributes  his  share 
to  the  common  stock  of  verbal  pleasantry  which  is 
unintermittently  kept  up  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. 

A  man  in  society  nowadays,  though  he  may  not 
have  sufficient  wit,  has  at  any  rate  sufficient  mem- 
or}-,  to  make  him  amusing.  11  an  undergraduate  be 
blessed  with  no  original  sources  of  social  merri- 
ment, he  has  but  to  fill  up  certain  conversational 
formulas  which  have  become  part  of  undergraduate 
language,  and  he  may  well  pass  muster.  This  sys- 
tem of  being  funny  according  to  formulas  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  slang  of  Ox- 
ford ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  describe.  We  shall  perhaps  best  ex- 
plain our  mearing  by  giving  an  instance  of  this 
patented  jocularity.  When  a  man  sees  that  any- 
thing worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  remark  is  hap- 
pening, in  which  he  is  in  any  way  connected,  he 
explains  his  astonishment  as  a  species  of  covetous- 
ness,  and  instantly  "  troubles  "  ms  neighbor  for  the 
object  which  has  caused  the  excitement :  for  ex- 
ample, if  he  sees  his  friend  with  a  startlingly  good, 
or  bad,  meerschaum,  he  says,  "  Oh !  I  '11  trouble 
you  for  your  pipe  I  "  If  he  thinks  that  the  weather 
is  excessively  warm,  he  exclaims,  "  Oh !  I  '11  trou- 
ble you  for  the  heat  I "  This,  strangely  enough, 
is  almost  identical  with  the  modern  formula  of  uie 
London  street-boys,  "  I  '11  have  your  hat !  "  If  we 
compare  the  two  expressions,  we  notice  that  Ox- 
ford has  perhaps  the  advantage  in  point  of  polite- 
ness ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  London 
phrase  is  the  better  one,  as  admitting  of  a  less  fre- 
quent application.  Nothing  can  be  more  nauseous 
tnan  to  be  obliged  to  listen  continually  to  the  con- 
versation of  a  man  who  "  troubles  "  you  at  every 
turn.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  slang  expressions 
which  are  heard  mainly  or  exclusively  from  Ox- 
ford men  are  available  for  such  a  constant  use, 
that  one  soon  grows  tired  of  them.  To  many  read- 
ers, however,  the  following  specimens,  taken  at 
random  from  the  slang  which  is  most  in  vogue  at 

Oxford  at  present,  may  be  sufficiently  new  to  be 
interesting. 

A  man  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  swim "  when  any 

piece  of  good  fortune  has  happened,  or  seems  likely 
to  happen,  to  him.  To  have  rowed  one's  College- 
boat  to  the  head  of  the  river,  —  to  have  made  a 
good  book  on  the  Derby,  —  are  any  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  have  put  one  "  in  the  swim."  The  meta- 
{)hor  is  piscatf)rial,  "  swim  "  being  the  term  applied 
)y  Thames  fishennen  to  tliose  sections  of  the  river 

which  arc  especially  frequented  by  fish.  The  an- 
gler who  casts  his  bait  into  these  may  depend  uiK>n 
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sport,  wlieix'as  his  neighbor  at  a  little  distance  may 
not  liave  a  nibble,  being  "  out  of  the  swim," 

No  more  cruel  tate  can  hainien  to  an  undergradu- 
ate tlian  to  be  "  out  of  it."  Tnis  is  a  phrase  of  very 
general  application.  A  man  who  is  unwell,  un- 
happy, in  debt,  or  in  any  other  respect  uncomfort- 
able, considers  himself,  genex*ally,  as  "  out  of  it."  It 
never  occurs  to  lum  to  say  what  he  is  "out  of." 
If  this  expression  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
derived  fioin  the  one  which  we  noticed  first,  then 
"  out  of  it "  would  only  mean  "  out  of  the  swim." 
But  tliib  is  not  likely.  Probably  the  phrase  be- 
longs primarily  to  cricketers,  who  alternately  have 
an  innings  and  are  "  out." 

At  the  time  when  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was 
startling  everybody  with  its  revelations  about  "  A 
night  in  a  work-house,"  an  adjective,  tlien  very 
much  in  people's  mouths,  acquired  at  Oxford  a 
special  meaning  which  it  never  had  before.  Since 
that  date,  no  worse  compliment  can  be  applied  to 
anything  than  to  say  tliat  it  is  "  casual." 

ITiere  is  another  adjective  something  like  the  last 
in  meaning,  which  may  deserve  a  notice  here,  al- 
though it  is  used  at  perhaps  no  more  than  one  or 
two  colleges  in  Oxford.  This  is  the  word  "  grut- 
tish,"  derived  from  the  substantive  "  grut."  Its 
origin  is  very  unique.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
fashion  in  a  certain  set  for  a  man  to  hail  his  friend 
with  a  g-eeting  of  "  Here  comes  the  great  So-and- 
so  !  "  The  word  "  great,"  in  the  uncouth  pronun- 
ciation of  some  rustic  freshman,  became  corrupted 
into  "grut."  Nowadays,  "gruttish"  means  boorish, 
and  a  "  grut "  is  a  bore. 

Anything  which  is  not  "  casual  "  and  not  "  grut- 
tish "  is  said  to  be  "  in  good  form."  Originally, 
perhaps,  "  good  form  "  was  the  aim  of  boating  men 
only  ;  but  the  expression  has  now  attained  a  much 
wider  signification.  We  may  define  a  man  who  is 
always  "  in  good  focm  "  in  very  much  the  same 
terms  in  which  a  well-bred  man  has  been  happily 
defined :  he  is  one  whom  one  likes  at  first  sight, 
and  whom  one  does  not  cease  to  like  until  he  does 
something  bad  enough  to  make  one  alter  one's 
opinion  of  hun. 

The  word  "  bosh,"  as  almost  synonymous  with 
the  word  "  rubbish,"  is  well  known.  Oxford  claims 
the  credit  of  having  invented  the  verb  "  to  bosh." 
Its  meaning  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  kin- 
dred verb  "  to  hustle."  "  Boshing  "  a  man  is  per- 
haps more  violent  than  simply  "  hustling "  him. 
Both  verbs,  however,  mean  some  tiling  like  to 
"  balk,"  to  "  annoy,"  or  (when  applied  to  things) 
to  "  spoil."  For  instance,  you  "  hustle  "  a  man  laj' 
being  rude  to  him  ;  you  "  bosh  "  his  joke  by  re- 
fusing to  laurfi  at  it ;  you  "  bpsh "  his  chance  of 
sleep  by  jjlaying  upon  the  cornet  all  night  in  the 
room  next  to  him.  The  slang  use  of  the  verb  "  to 
hustle"  is  evidently  only  metaphorical,  from  the 
physical  to  the  moral  world.  The  other  explains 
Itself. 

One  is  said  to  "  score  off,"  or  to  "  notch,"  any 
person  over  whom  one  obtains  any  advantage 
either  in  word  or  deed.  To  make  a  successful  rep- 
artee to  a  friend's  remark  is  to  "score  off"  him ; 
to  secure  for  one's  self  that  comfortable  seat  by  the 
fire,  for  which  you  know  that  another  man  has  been 
waiting,  is  to  "  notch  "  him.  Tliis,  of  course,  is  a 
metaphor  taken  from  any  game  in  wluch  each 
point  gained  from  one's  advei^sary  is  "  scored  "  or 
"  notched  "  for  one'b  self. 

When  a  man  has  told,  let  us  say,  some  story 
which  has  not  had  the  intended  comic  effect,  or 


when  he  is  in  any  other  way  conscious  of  an  invol- 
untary baldness  in  what  he  has  just  said,  he  helps 
out  tne  deficiencies  in  his  remarks  by  affecting 
suddenlv  to  remember  that  he  has  oiiUf  been  quot- 
ing, and  he  instantly  adds  the  pretended  author's 
name.  Thus,  one  may  often  hear,  in  undergrad- 
uates' society  at  Oxford,  such  an  obserration  as, 
"  Pass  the  wine,  please.  Shakspeare."  Such  a 
form  of  witticism  may  have  been  at  first  intended 
as  a  satire  upon  the  system  which  attaches  increas- 
ing imjxirtance  to  extreme  accuracy,  and  which 
demands  chapter  and  verse  for  every  remark,  and 
a  raison  d'etre  for  everything. 

A  very  common  method  of  "boshing"  a  man's 
pun  is  to  explain,  sarcastically,  and  as  it  were  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bystanders,  the  way  in  which  it 
has  evidently  been  made.  Supposing  that  some- 
body in  a  company  of  undergraduates  is  talking, 
for  example,  of  the  Irish  Church  Question,  and 
tries  the  hackneyed  experiment  of  being  funny 
about  the  "  Bill "  and  the  abbreviated  Christian 
name  of  the  present  Premier,  his  neighbor  will 


perhaps  exclaim,  "  Yes  I  I  see  it !  "  and  then  kind- 
1\'  announce  to  the  company,  "  Play  on  the  M'ord 
Bill !  "  This  joke  is  sometimes  put  in  a  more  ab- 
struse form.  If  a  witty  remark  is  made,  let  us  say, 
about  port  wine,  some  one  says,  "  Play  on  the  word 
sherry  I  "  or  in  some  other  way  intimates  that  he 
appreciates  the  joker's  intention  to  be  amusing 
rather  than  his  success.  Of  coiu:se  this  is  always 
done  in  the  most  perfect  good  temper. 

The  last  expression  on  our  hst  is  one  which  has 
never  quite  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  as  a 
genuine  piece  of  Oxford  slang.  One  may  occa- 
sionally hear  a  man  say  that  he  intends  to  "  have  a 
crib  on  "  to  do  so  and  so.  By  this  he  means  that 
he  will  make  up  a  quiet  party  to  do  whatever  he 
has  mentioned.  For  example,  "  to  have  a  crib  on  " 
to  go  to  the  Derby,  is  to  arrange  a  comfortable 
(perhaps  a  clandestine)  trip  to  see  the  race. 
"  Crib,"  in  fact,  is  slang  for  sanctum.  A  man  who 
has  a  sanctum  can  please  himself  as  to  whom  ho 
shall  admit  into  it ;  a  man  who  "  has  a  crib  on  " 
will  take  care  that  no  outsider  is  let  in. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  offer  no  apology  to  our 
readers  for  having  treated  of  such  unimportant  de- 
tails as  the  above.  Tlie  name  prefixed  to  this 
essay  was  a  warning  that  notliing  verj-  serious  was 
to  be  expected.  We  crave,  however,  the  indul- 
gence of  two  classes  of  society:  we  hope  that 
ladies  will  forgive  us  if  we  have  been  dull,  and 
that  Oxford  undergraduates  will  not  be  hard  upon 
us,  even  although  we  should  in  some  far>liic)n  have 
broken  trust. 


CANADIAN  MUFFINS. 

Looking  over  some  back  numbers  of  a  comic 
paper,  I  came  across  a  list  of  the  wonders  of  the 
day,  and  amongst  various  subjects  of  the  writer's 
speculation,  noticed  one  particularly,  which  was,  — 
"Wonder  when  the  Yankees  will  take  Canada?" 
"  Wonder  what  a  Canadian  Muffin  is  like  ?  "  The 
first  question  must  Ikj  Icfl  for  the  consideration  of 
those  acquainted  with  Yankee  politics  and  Yankee 
impudence,  but  perhaps  a  winter  sjjent  with  the 
Mufl:ins  may  enable  me  to  give  some  information 
concerning  the  second. 

Before  embjirking  for  Canada,  varied  and  inter- 
esting were  the  accounts  I  received  of  the  carriboo 
shooting,  the  sleighing,  the  skatin^:,  and,  above  all, 
the   "  Muflining,'*^  to  be   obtained   therein.     Men 
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gravely  declared  that  if  any  young  lady,  not  pre- 
viously engaged,  of  course,  Ibiind  favor  in  yoiu" 
sight,  you  were  at  liberty  tlu-n  and  there  to  consti- 
tute her  your  "  Muffin,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
signified  th:it  by  entering  into  such  an  arrangement, 
you  might  walk,  ride,  or  «lrive  teU-<i-tett;  with  her ; 
tliat  you' had  the  entree  of  her  parents'  house,  those 

{):irents  at  the  same  time  keeping  obligingly  in  the 
)ackground;  that  at  balls,  no  ill-natured  remarks 
were  made  by  even  the  most  virulent  old  maids 
wlien  you  danced  every  dance  togetlier,  and,  finally, 
—  wherein  lies  the  cream  of  the  whole  thing,  —  the 
usual  English  wind-up  of  such  an  extensive  flirta- 
tion was  Ly  no  means  a  necessity. 

No  lynx-eyed  mamma  was  supposed  to  be  ready 
to  |K)unce  upon  you  for  trifling  with  her  daughter's 
affections ;  no  truculent  father  was  to  hint  darkly 
at  an  action  for  B.  O.  P.  No,  nothing  of  such  a 
disagreeable  nature  was  to  take  place.  On  your 
n^turn  to  England,  goodbys  were  said,  with  re- 
gret doubtless,  but  still  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
even  if  a  change  of  Muffins  were  deemed  advisable, 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  subside  into  terms  of 
ordini^ry  friendship  with  your  old  flame.  Verily, 
this  Canada  seemed  to  be  a  land  of  promise. 

On  the  voyage  out,  however,  these  Utopian  pros-^ 
pects  faded  somewhat.  Fellow-passengers,  who 
liad  sojourned  before  in  North  America,  admitted 
Uiat  tliere  were  traditions  of  a  golden  age,  in  which 
Muffins  Avcre  supposed  to  have  existed,  but  added, 
that  this  happy  era  had  long  passed  away,  and  that 
the  manners  and  customs  ot  the  belles  Canadieiines 
of  the  present  did  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
girls  we  left  behind  us. 

We  arrived  at  Quebec  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  found  it  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  as  every  one 
who  could  possibly  get  away  had  fled  from  the  heat 
to  the  watering-places,  far  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
or  as  the  vernacular  of  the  country  would  express 
it,  "  all  the  first  families  had  gone  to  the  salt  water 
till  the  fall."  The  fall,  i.  e.  autumn,  came  at  last, 
and  with  it  the  return  of  the  henu-moiule  of  Quebec. 
Very  soon  it  was  apparent  that  my  companions  of 
the  voyage  out  had  been  correct  enough,  and  that 
the  land  of  the  Muffins  knew  them  no  more. 

Perhaps  in  Canadian  society,  the  laws  of  etiquette 
are  not  quite  so  rigid  as  at  home,  and  occasionally 
a  tinge  of  barbarism  is  met  with  that  is  rather  re- 
freshing, but  that  is  all.  The  girls  are  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  free-and-easy  ways  ascribed  to  them 
in  England,  and  are  quit^^"  as  shy  as  the  most  far- 
seeing  of  London  rosebuds  of  entering  into  any 
flirtation  that  does  not  promise  a  satisfactory  and 
definite  termination. 

There  is  a  very  well-authenticated  story  of  a 
member  of  one  of  our  crackest  regiments,  coining 
out,  imbued  with  similar  notions  to  mine,  and  inno- 
oentlv  suggesting  to  his  j)artner  at  a  ball  that  she 
shoufd  be  his  Muffin  for  the  winter.  Long  will  it 
be  ere  that  gallant  officer  forgets  with  what  speech- 
less scorn  and  astonishment  liis  offer  was  received. 

Indeed,  above  -all  other  words  in  the  language, 
the  ladies  of  Canada  detest  that  of  "  Muffin."  It 
is  a  perfect  abomination  unto  them.  I  remember 
at  some  amateur  theatricals  got  up  by  the  garrison, 
when  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  whose  father  ob- 
jected to  the  course  of  true  love  running  smooth, 
exclaimed,  that  she  hoped  that  remorse  for  his 
cruelty  might  oppress  his  soul  like  :  — 

"  I'npaid  iooome  Ux,  or  lotcioiu  mnffin  !  " 

Lo !  the  buzz  of  laughter  and  approbation  which 


had  hitherto  been  most  frequent,  suddenly  ceased* 
and  a  solemn  and  ominous  silence  pervaded  the 
audience. 

Nor  do  the  mammas  differ  materially  fit)m  our 
Kn<flish  mothers.  They  show  the  same  laudable 
desire  to  have  their  daughters  settled  in  life,  and 
the  same  skill  in  effecting  their  purijose.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  matronly  anglers  at  h%me  might  take  a 
few  lessons  with  advantage  from  their  Canadian 
sister?  in  the  art,  so  deftly  do  the  latter  throw 
their  fly,  and  so  pi-omptly  do  they  strike  their  fish 
if  he  venture  on  the  slightest  rise.  Few  there  are 
who  escape  such  able  nandling,  if  once  hooked. 
Of  com-se  there  have  been  exceptions, —  amongst 
which  was  one  especially  notable,  where  the  prey 
slipped  back  into  deep  water  at  the  moment  when 
the  landing-net,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedding-ring, 
was  on  the  point  of  encircling  him  ;  for  the  gentle- 
man made  his  escape  so  narrowly  that  he  was 
smoking  a  cigar  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  mail 
steamer  as  sne  glided  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
whUst  his  marriage-bells  were  ringing  in  the  town 
above.  Disgusted  indeed  must  have  been  tlie  poor 
fiancee,  when  she  found  that  her  marriage  chimes, 
instead  of  summoning  the  true,  had  only  rung  out 
the  false. 

Before  launching  forth  into  Canadian  society,  it  is 
wise  to  prepare  a  stock  of  small  talk  —  the  smaller 
the  better,  —  and  exclusively  confined  to  the  some- 
what narrow  scope  of  the  gossip  of  the  town  in  which 
you  are.  If  you  venture  upon  books,  attempt  noth- 
ing more  than  the  merest  sensation  novels,  or  you 
will  have  }our  companion's  pretty  eyes  gazing  up- 
on you  with  an  utterly  bewildered  expression,  and 
you  will  arrive  at  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  she 
is  thinking  you  an  awful  bore,  and  is  probably  sigh- 
ing after  Mr.  Brainless,  a  young  gentleman  fresh 
from  school,  and  whom  you  superciliously  regard  as 
an  insuffl-rable  cub. 

One  of  the  belles  of  Quebec,  last  season,  —  and 
a  very  pretty  girl  she  was,  too,  —  was  standing  in 
a  crowded  ball-room  with  a  partner  Avho  prided 
himself  not  a  little  on  his  Italian  iiccent.  Having 
struggled  for  some  time  in  vain  to  get  out  of  the 
press  into  a  cooler  atmosphere,  he  gave  up  tine  at- 
tempt, saying,  — 

" '  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  boi  ch'entrate,'  as 
Dante  remarks." 

"  Dante  ?  Who  is  Dante  ? — he  is  not  in  society, 
is  he  ?  "  inquired  the  fair  damsel. 

The  little  world  of  Quebec  presents  one  very  cu- 
rious feature,  in  consequence  of  being  composed  of 
two  parts,  —  English  and  French,  —  who  are  al- 
most equal  in  number,  and  who,  though  strictly 
preserving  their  nationalities  in  language  and  hab- 
its, form  one  society  and  always  seem  to  maintain 
the  most  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  witli  each 
other.  By  the  way,  the  French  part  of  the  commu- 
nity received  a  terrible  shock  a  lew  days  ago,  when 
their  arehbishop  issued  a  stern  edict  from  the  pul- 
pit, forbidding  any  member  of  his  flock  to  take 
part  in  round  dances.  The  good  father  scarcely 
acted  wisely,  for  his  pretty  lambs  apparently  can- 
not bear  to  witness  the  valses,  in  which  they  may 
no  longer  join,  and  hide  their  disappointment  in 
nooks  and  obscure  corners  of  the  stairs,  whither 
they  are  invariably  accompanied  by  their  former 
partners,  —  a  method  of  pi-ocedure  which  seems  by 
no  means  to  meet  the  api)roval  of  their  chapcrones. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  to  conclude  this  brief 
sketch  witliout  a  glance  at  the  Canadian  girls'  ac- 
complishments.    Their  capacity  for  amusement  is 
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immen.ee.  They  delight  in  getting  tip  "  toboggin- 
ing  parties,  the  object  of  which  consists  in  sliding 
down,  at  the  pace  of  an  express,  steep  inclines  of 
hard  snow,  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high,  seated  on 
a  i^trip  of  bircTi-bark.  Balls  they  revel  in  ;  indeed, 
so  devoted  are  they  to  dancing,  that  when  there  is 
no  regular  party  going  on,  some  one  sends  round 
and  asks  friends  to  drop  in  after  dinner,  and  a  little 
dance  is  impro^sed,  which  is  quite  as  pleasant  as 
a  more  formal  affair.  Lastly,  let  us  pay  homage  to 
their  greatest  charm  of  all,  —  their  skating.  A  man 
who  was  rather  fascinated  by  a  little  colonist,  whom 
he  feared  would  scarcely  be  greeted  with  open  arms 
by  his  friends  at  home,  said  to  me,  "  You  see,  old 
fellow,  if  I  could  only  introduce  her  to  my  people 
when  she  is  cutting  an  8  backwards,  1  'd  propose  to 
her  like  a  shot." 

Standing  on  the  platform,  which,  surrounds  the 
"  ruck,"  and  watching  a  crowd  of  pretty  girls  in  the 
most  piquant  of  fur  caps  and  the  nattiest  of  boots, 
gliding  tnrongh  a  quadrille,  or  whirling  round  in  a 
valse,  to  the  music  of  one  of  the  military  bands,  is 
indeed  a  treat,  and  you  straightway  marvel  how  you 
could  ever  have  enjoyed,  last  winter  in  England, 
the  task  of  supporting  a  lady  novice,  whose  ankles 
persisted  in  twisting  about  with  a  flexibility  perfect- 
ly appalling,  and  who  every  moment  made  frantic 
clutches  at  you,  which  usually  resulted  in  a  general 
downfall. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  vitality  and  a  piquancy 
about  the  "  Muffins  "  which  take  the  place  of  the 
superior  education  of  England ;  and  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  shown  by  the  natives,  old  and  young, 
to  any  strangers,  especially  if  they  hail  from  the  old 
country,  will  amply  recompense  the  trouble  and 
discomfort  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 


AUNT  SALLY'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TIDAL 

WAVE. 

I. 

I  AM  not  more  nervous  than  other  people.  Some 
men  seem  to  be  afraid  of  nothing,  and  some  wo- 
men impudent  enough  for  anj-thing,  but  often  timid 
when  terrible  events  occur.  I  live  a  lonely  life, 
though  not  quite  alone,  as  I  have  a  younger  sister 
living  with  me,  and  a  brother,  —  if  such  living  as 
he  gives  can  be  considered  an  abode.  Dolphin 
Row,  Dawlish,  is  to  him  a  i-esting-placc  when  cash 
is  low,  and  other  residences  have  lost  their  charm, 
and  here  he  has  come  lately  to  see  what  he  termed 
"  Saxby's  Lark,"  or  "  Tlie  Old  Girl  Engulfed." 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  T  am  not  more  nervous 
than  other  people.     Still,  T  own  that  living  in  Dol- 

1)hin  Row,  under  the  great  red  cliffs  and  on  the. 
)each  of  Dawlish,  made  me  interested  in  Mr.  (Cap- 
tain ?)  Saxby's  predictions,  and  I  have  very  dili- 
gently perusi'd  my  Times,  so  as  to  gain  information 
for  and  against  the  probability  of  this  beautiful  vil- 
lage and  Dolphin  Row  being  destroyed.  Mr.  Saxby 
seemed  to  me  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  was  sure  to  be  right  if  the  wind  blew  hard,  and 
the  sea  rose ;  so  I  road  and  trembled.  My  sister 
is  not  only  younger,  but  given  to  sneering,  frivol- 
ity, and  High  Churchism,  and  so  afforded  me  little 
comfort,  —  indeed,  I  may  say  none  at  alT;  whilst 
Alfred,  the  brother,  was  little  less  than  brutal  with 
what  he  calls  "  chaff,"  and  I  term  "  slang." 

How  he  or  another  could  see  anything  like  fun, 
or  a  "  lark,"  in  the  approach  of  a  huge  wave,  strid- 
ing on  to  our  beach  and  engulfing  old  maids,  or 
even  some  of  those  things  walking  past  our  windows 


with  chignons  (termed  "chigs"by  them),  more 
like  mop-tops  than  hair,  and  dresses  disgustingly 
tight  and  short,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine  ?  But 
men  are  seldom  pleasant  (some  clergy  niay  be,  and 
I  once  knew  a  doctor  so),  and  if  the  world  were 
sought  for  a  selfish,  inconsiderate,  unmanageable, 
unmannerly,  unnatural,  idle,  and  disagreeable  man, 
it  could  not  find  my  brother's  equal. 

For  fear  my  Times'  reading  should  not  have 
been  sufficiently  close,  Alfred,  aided  by  his  sister 
Harriett,  had  neglected  no  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing extracts  from  other  papers ;  and,  of  course, 
these  were  not  of  an  assuring  nature.  I  think 
those  from  the  Standard  (Alfred  profanely  calls 
that  delightful  journal  "  Mrs.  Gamp  ")  gave  me 
the  most  severe  shocks.  They  were  more  positive 
as  to  our  being  submerged  ;  and  loving  and  trust- 
ing the  Standard,  and  knowing  Mr.  Saxby  had 
been  employed  teaching  people  all  about  the  sun 
and  moon,  I  prepiired  for  the  worst. 

Dolphin  Row  is  a  very  beautiftil  row,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  over  tlie  sad  sea-wave ;  but 
it  is  not  the  row  a  person  would  care  to  live  in 
when  tidal  waves  are  roaming  about.  I  should  say, 
by  the  pebbles  and  sand  in  the  little  bit  of^arden 
in  front  of  our  house,  that  formerly  this  must  have 
been  sea-beach.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  so  still,  excepting  it  is  marked  off  by  green 
palings  and  the  rauroad.  Report  —  which  is  sel- 
dom good-natured,  but  more  often  malicious  —  said 
that  last  winter,  when  the  railroad  was  injured 
by  a  storm,  this  row  of  houses  was  shaken,  and 
each  lower  story  room  turned  into  sea-baths. 
This  may  have  been  the  case ;  but  when  we  took 
the  house  at  Lady  Day  it  was  not  mentioned,  «jd 
never  probably  would  have  been  remembered,  had 
not  Mr.  Saxby  so  kindly  come  forward  and  told  us 
all  to  beware  of  stormy  weather  during  the  first 
week  in  October,  and  a  dreadfU  wave  on  the 
6th. 

Now,  I  trust,  that  with  a  house  built  upon  the 
sands,  not  twenty  yards  from  the  sea,  with  a  cliff 
of  loose  red  shingly  rock  overhanging,  without 
protection  of  any  sort  from  tidal  waves,  with  a 
railroad  running  in  front,  with  a  brother  and  sister 
collecting  horrors,  and  with  my  Times,  Standard, 
and  Mr.  Saxby,  I  may  be  excused  for  timidity  be- 
fore and  up  to  the  eventful  6  th  of  October.  I  dare 
say  some  will  "  pooh-pooh,"  and  appear  very  valiant 
now  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  up  to  the  6th  I  had  many 
sympathizers,  and  not  a  few  were  prepared  to  do 
what  Alfred  terms  "  cut  and  run  "  as  soon  as  they 
decently  could  after  the  Michaelmas  quarter.  Even 
the  Government  officers,  putting  economy  aside  for 
the  time  being,  put  on  instead  more  hands,  and  did 
as  I  did,  —  prepared  for  the  worst.  Yes,  as  I  say, 
people  may  laugh  now,  and  some  people  may  write 
m  the  Times  letters  with  catchpenny  titles,  all  full 
of  Latin,  extracts  from  journals,  and  abuse  of  poor 
dear  Mr.  Saxby ;  but  many  of  these  same  people 
were  frightened  out  of  their  lives,'and  if  Mr.  Saxby 
had  been  right,  then  some  one,  would  have  been 
wrong. 

I  did  not  see  that  the  Times  noticed  the  weather 
or  tides  as  they  occurred  at  this  place  on  the  6th  of 
October.  1  presume  that  paper  is  too  grand  to 
know  or  care  whether  we  were  orowned  or  remained 
uninjured.  One  thing,  Dawlish  does  not  care  for 
the  Times,  and  so  we  are  equal.  However,  through 
this  publication  I  desire  to  give  the  world  every  in- 
formation, and  will  at  once  say  that  my  esteemed 
friinds,  the  Standard  and  j\Ir.  Saxby,  were  wn)ng 
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ill  their  predictions.  All  must  occasionally  err,  and, 
of  course,  Mr.  Saxbv  would  be  loss  than  human, 
perhaps  more  than  liuman,  were  he  always  right. 
In  this  instance  he  was  certainly  misinformed.  Tlic 
eleinenls  may  have  played  him  falsfly,  or  his  cal- 
culations may  have  l>cen  made  on  incorrect  data 
(that  is  the  <jcrand  ^vord,  I  believe)  ;  but  be  it  how 
you  will,  iK)or  dear  Mr.  Saxby,  and  m}'  nmch-trust- 
ed  Standard,  shook  my  nerves  for  nothinfj.  The 
day  commenced  with  a  calm  and  a  fog.  Tlie  sea 
behaved  as  usual.  T\\e  sun  cleared  away  the  fog, 
and  with  a  little  chilliness  fh)m  an  easterly  wind 
the  sun  set  and  left  Dawlish  to  breathe  freely  once 
again. 

I  have  always  considered  pcxjple  presumptuous 
who  seek  danger,  and  not  being  desirous  of  seeing 
poor  Mr.  Saxby's  pronhecy  fulfilled,  I  had  arranged 
to  spend  the  day  on  liigher  ground :  not  to  make  a 
continuous  picnic  of  it,  and  breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  dine  with  the  spiders,  under  the  blackbeiry 
bushes  on  our  cliffs,  but  simply  to  go  to  a  friend's 
house,  and  together  watch  events. 

How  I  got  there,  and  what  came  of  it,  must  be  re- 
serve* for  another  chapter. 


Had  I  not  made  an  appointment  to  spend  the 
day  with  my  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Soursides,  I 
certiiinly  should  not  have  remained  in  the  house  at 
Dolphin  Row.  Dear  Mr.  Saxby  had  j)ointed  out 
to  me  the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding  ;  for  though 
his  letter  Avas  addressed  principally  to  marinei-s, 
whom  he  warned  against  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon  on  the  earth's  equator,  still,  he  ominously 
referred  to  ill-built  sea-walls,  and  I  have  very  little 
doubt  but  that  the  sea-wall  dividing  that  horrid  rail- 
way from  the  raging  sea  is  badly  built.  Any  way, 
it  was  a  risk  remaining  in  Dolphin  Row ;  and  if 
the  sea-wall  were  washed  away,  who  would  answer 
for  our  houses  not  going  too,  —  or,  at  least,  tlie  }K)s- 
sibility  of  finding  a  great  hissing  engine,  its  tender, 
the  driver,  stoker,  guard,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  pas- 
sengers, floating  about  in  the  drawing-nxjm  ?  Add- 
ed to  this,  Allred  and  his  sister  had  been  ruder 
than  usual  overnight,  forcing  what  Alfred  called 
"  grief  statistics  "  down  my  throat,  until  the  time  ar- 
rived for  his  usual  disapixjarance  billiard-room  ways. 

When  Alfred  is  annoyed,  or  is  approaching  the 
limit  of  Ids  stay  "  at  home,"  he  seldom  addresses 
me  as  "  Sarah,"  or  even  the  more  familiar  "  Sally." 
It  becomes  that  odious  "  Aunt  Sally."  And,  on 
this  night  previous  to  poor  Mr.  Saxby's  failure, 
hai-dly  a  sentence  did  he  utter  without  calling  my 
attention  to  liis  remarks  by  prefixing  or  affixing  this 
diifagreeable  name. 

*•  Good  night,  Aunt  Sally.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
tlie  last  time  wo  shall  ever  wish  each  other  good 
night,"  said  the  nian,  rising  to  leave  for  his  haunts, 
and  treating  the  solemn  subject  with  fearful  levity. 

"  Good  night,"  I  replied,  with  dignity,  and  trust- 
c<l  he  would  soon  be  gone,  and  not  make  the  house 
smell  so  dreadfully  from  liis  horrid  cigar  lit  at  tlie 
candles  on  the  piano. 

*'  Look  here,  aunt.  If  old  Saxby  's  right,  and  you 
go  up  a  tree  "  (he  meant  be  drowned^,  "  don't  (oT- 
get  to  leave  me  a  lock  of  your  hair,'  was  his  next 
remark,  continuing  to  fill  the  room  with  tobacco- 
smoke. 

'•  Mr.  Saxby  will  be  sure  to  be  right.  I  wish  you 
would  go  away,  and  not  laugh  at  things  you  cannot 
understand,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  shame  to  laugh  at  a  thing  one  can- 


not imderstand,"  was  his  immediate  retort ;  and 
leaving  the  room  as  he  spoke,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  whether  "  the  thing  "  not  to  be  im- 
derstood  was  poor  dear  Mr.  Saxby  or  myself.  I 
know  he  meant  something  ix'rsonal  by  his  sneering 
tone,  and  by  the  look  of  self-laudation  which  he 
gave  to  his  sister  Harriett. 

Harriett  appreciated  the  joke,  if  such  were  there, 
and  little  else  occurred  until,  as  we  parted  for  the 
night,  I  informed  her  of  my  intention  to  spend  all 
the  morrow  at  "  The  Eagle's  Nest,"  the  residence  of 
my  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Soursides. 

"  Tliat  is  fine.  I  wish  Alfred  had  known  it,"  re- 
marked my  sister,  and  we  wished  each  other  good 
night. 

It  was  verj-  early  in  the  morning  when  I  lefl 
Dolphin  How.  I  wished  to  have  mucn  of  dear  Mrs. 
Soursides's  society,  and  also  to  be  on  the  higher 
ground.  I  thought  that  perhaps  poor  Mr.  Saxby 
might  have  made  a  mistake  about  the  hour  of  the 
sun  and  moon  being  on  the  equator,  and  then  the 
railway-wall  would  be  washed  away,  and  the  train 
come  into  the  drawing-room  before  the  proper  time. 

I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Soursides  expected  me  so 
early ;  at  least,  she  did  not  seem  to  have  given  her 
servants  notice  of  my  coming  to  breakfast,  because 
the  housemaid  could,  never  have  been  so  rude  and 
vTilgar  to  me  had  she  been  previously  prepared  for 
my  advent.  The  woman  at  once  guessed  part  of 
my  object  in  coming,  and  after  snapping  me  up, 
when  I  asked  if  her  imstress  was  at  home,  by  say- 
ing, "  Of  course  she  is,  and  in  bed,  where  other  la- 
dies ought  to  be  too,"  added,  *'  I  suppose,  mum,  you 
thought  to  get  out  of  being  drownded  by  coming  on 
here  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  see  your  mistress.  Do  not  let  me  dis- 
turb you.  Go  on  with  your  work,"  was  my  reply, 
and  said  in  a  most  kindly  tone. 

"  Thank  you,  mum.  Tliere  is  n't  a  room  ready 
for  you,  mum.  Perhaps,  mum,  you  would  n't  mind 
taking  a  walk  to  the  beach  until  the  breakfast  things 
is  laid,  and  master  is  down,"  said  the  woman,  gig- 
gling. 

Iiaving  jtist  left  the  beach,  I  was  not  going  to  re- 
turn there,  but  felt  very  uncertain  how  to  act.  Mr. 
Soursides's  being  at  home  was  an  unexpected  shock, 
as  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that  he  could  not 
possibly  return  from  conducting  some  legal  business 
in  town  before  the  end  of  the  montli ;  but  having 
accepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  and  also  having 
on  the  night  before  tt^ld  Harriett  of  the  same,  it 
would  never  have  done  now  to  return  to  Dolphin 
Row. 

Whilst  remaining  thus  in  doubt,  I  overheard  the 
housemaid  inform  Mr.  Soursides  of  my  having 
called,  and  think  her  statement  called  forth  some- 
thing not  unlike  an  expletive  from  that  man,  and  an 
inquiiy  as  to  "  What  the  devil  does  she  want  ?  " 

*•  She  said,  sir,  slic  was  come  to  spend  the  day. 
I  think,  sir,  she  's  afraid  of  this  bii^  wave  as  is  com- 
ing, and  come  here  to  be  safe,"  replied  the  hypocriti- 
cal minx,  mincing  her  Avords  as  if  she  were  some 
one  quite  grand. 

I  did  not  hear  what  followed  very  distinctly,  as  I 
walked  away  as  fast  as  I  could.  Mr.  Soursides  mut- 
tered something  about  luiving  breakfast  sharp,  as 
he  had  to  be  ofi^  and  then  seemed  to  talk  to  himself 
about  "  old  cats,"  whilst  he  walked  up  and  down  on 
the  gravel-drive. 

I  watched  the  sea  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and 
then  ventured  once  again  to  lift  the  knocker  of 
"  The  Eagle's  Nest." 
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Dear  Mrs.  Som-sides  was  down,  looking  —  as  she 
always  does,  and  ever  will  do  —  port'ectly  charm- 
ing, and  received  me  most  kindl}-.  Mr.  hoursides 
is  never  pleasant,  and  generally  cynical.  Being  a 
lawyer,  he  delights  in  putting  everybody  in  a  wit- 
ness-box, and  ascertaining  a  reason  for  everything. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  Do  come  up  stairs 
and  take  your  tilings  off.  The  coffee  has  only  just 
been  made.  Wc  had  almost  given  you  up,"  said 
dear  Mrs.  Soursides. 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  my  dear.  Dohjhin  Row  is 
not  the  pleasantest  part  of  Dawlish,  if  Saxby  proves 
a  prophet,"  said  ilr.  Soursides,  as  he  put  aside  the 
newspaper  and  coldly  bade  me  welcome. 

Breakfast  was  not  a  pleasant  meal,  although  dear 
Mrs.  Soursides  did  her  best  to  be  agreeable,  and  to 
calm  my  fears  as  to  passing  sounds. 

"  How  did  you  leave  all  at  home  ?  Quite  well,  I 
hope,"  asked  dear  Mrs.  Soursides. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  vou,"  I  replied,  trying  to  col- 
lect my  thoughts,  which  were  disturbed  by  the  rum- 
bling of  a  passing  wagon,  which  might  have  been 
poor  Mr.  Saxby's  wave. 

"  The  gi-atitude  for  the  inquiry  must  be  great. 
Did  they  insist  on  remaining  to  be  drowned?" 
asked  Mr.  Soursides. 

"  They  only  laugh  at  the  wave,  s-ir ;  and,  sorry  as 
I  should  be  were  they  drowned,  I  cannot  but  tliink 
it  would  serve  them  right,"  was  my  reply. 

"  TVTiat !  for  laughing  at  the  waves,  or  at  Mr.  Sax- 
by ?  Scant  justice  you  ladies  would  dole  out,  I 
fear,"  said  Mr.  Soursides,  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  horrid  Times  newspaper. 

"  O,  what  is  that  ?  Is  it  the  wave  ?  "  I  asked, 
as  there  was  a  dreadful  bump  somewhere. 

"  Don't  be  nervous,  dear.  I  think  it  is  Susan 
tlirowing  the  fire-irons  down  in  the  drawing-room," 
said  dear  Mrs.  Soursides,  trying  to  reassure  me. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  friend  Saxby  arrived  to  see  his 
wave,  and  the  coastguard  are  saluting  him,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Soursides. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  no  such  thing.  I  thought  you  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Exeter  to-day,"  said  dear  Mrs.  Sour- 
sides, sharply. 

Mr.  Soursides  took  the  hint,  and,  greatly  to  our 
relief,  was  soon  after  out  of  the  house. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  until  luncheon.  Perhaps 
waiting  and  watching  the  tide  made  the  hours  pass 
slowly  ;  still,  with  the  exception  of  terrible  anxiety, 
chiefly  caused  by  Susan,  wno  appeared  to  insist  on 
being  more  noisy  than  usual,  time  was  not  passed 
very  unpleasantly.  Dear  Mrs.  Soursides  knew  all 
about  everjbody,  and  she  told  me  the  real  truth 
about  numbers  of  the  people  we  always  meet.  Tlien 
we  talked  about  what  the  Standard  said,  and  what 
a  nice  paper  it  was  for  news  about  all  the  dreadful 
things  going  on  every  day,  and  how  wrong  it  was  of 
the  Times  to  let  people  put  in  letters  abusing  Mr. 
Saxby.  After  this  we  tried  to  work,  but  as  it  was 
time  for  the  wave  we  could  not  do  much.  It  was 
just  then  I  thought  1  should  have  fainted,  for,  as  avc 
were  both  looking  out  at  the  sea,  that  horrid  Susan 
banged  the  door,  and  then  screamed  out,  "  Lunch 
is  ready,  ma'am  I  " 

"  Is  it  the  wave  ?  "  I  asked,  tremblingly. 

"  Lor'  no,  miss !  The  wave 's  done  coming,  and 
the  coastguards  say  it  were  all  stuff,"  said  Susan, 
sneeringly. 

Mrs.  Soursides  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  two  "lasses  of  sherry  that 
I  was  auite  myself  again.  I  might  have  been  disap- 
pointed at  the  wave  not  coming.    I  might  have  been 


sorry  for  poor  Mr.  Saxby,  but  Susan's  noise  at  the 
door,  and  then  her  dreadful  impertinences,  quite 
upset  me.     To  tell  ?»«  that  common  coastguard- 

f)cople  knew  as  much  as  Mr.  Saxby,  and  considered 
lis  predictions  as  stuff! ! 

Certainly  the  sea  did  not  behave  differently  from 
usual  during  the  afternoon,  and,  seeing  all  things  so 
safe,  I  was  prepared  to  return  to  DolpTiin  Row  ;  but 
dear  Mrs.  Soursides  was  so  pressing  that  I  was  in- 
duced to  remain  for  dinner,  and  thus  foolishly  ren- 
dered myself  liable  to  be  again  insulted  by  Mr.  Sour- 
sides. The  homd  Chinese  jgong  sounding  the  di-ess- 
bell,  recalled  my  memory  for  the  moment  to  poor 
Mr.  Saxby  and  the  wave  ;  but  its  unearthly  clamor 
being  explained,  I  proceeded  to  dear  Mrs.  Sour- 
sides's  boudoir,  and  by  seven  o'clock  descended  to 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Hallo,  Aunt  Sally  I  How  does  the  world  fare 
with  your  Saxby  and  the  sad  sea's  wave  ?  "  was  my 
brother's  salutation. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,"  I  replied. 

"  Rather  the  contrary,  —  drowned  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Soursides,  who  had  asked  him  to  dinner. 

"  Dinner  is  on  the  table,  sir,"  said  the  parlor^iaid, 
interrupting  that  man's  sneering  remarks ;  and  ac- 
cepting his  arm,  I  went  into  the  dining-room. 

rhe  dinner  was  made  a  very  unpleasant  meal. 
Alfred  and  Mr.  Soursides  did  little  else  than  refer  to 
poor  Mr.  Saxby's  failure,  whilst  dear  Mrs.  Soursides 
repeatedly  remonstrated  with  her  husband  for  his 
rudeness  in  not  considering  my  feelings ;  and  I  was 
not  sorry  when  it  was  over,  and  I  was  once  more 
safely  at  home  in  Dolphin  Row. 


OUR  SECRET  SOCIETY. 

A   REMIXISCENCE   OF   THE   '*  COUP-D'i2TAT." 
I. 

This  was  in  1851. 

There  were  six  of  us  who  formed  a  club  which 
met  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings  to  discuss 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man  and  to  drink  beer. 
We  were  all  under  twenty ;  and  as  we  none  of  us 
had  a  single  sixpence,  we  were  the  more  persuaded 
that  the  existing  allotment  of  property  amongst 
mankind  was  detective,  and  that  an  immediate  re- 
distribution Avas  urgent.  We  had,  indeed,  a  whole 
scheme  of  our  own  tor  the  reorganization  of  human- 
ity and  the  improving  of  it.  In  the  first  place  there 
were  to  be  no  more  kings  or  taxes.  All  the  world 
was  to  be  a  great  Republic,  governed  by  a  cosmo- 
politan parliament  sitting  at  Paris,  and  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
universe  having  a  vote.  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  frontiers,  armies,  and  custom- 
houses were  to  be  abolished ;  and,  as  it  was  evident 
that  prisons  and  policemen  were  obstacles  to  the 
moral  development  of  a  free  people,  prisons  and 
policemen  were  to  be  done  away  with,  and  every 
man  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  care  of  himself. 
The  only  point  upon  which  we  differed  somewhat 
was  the  land  question  :  one  of  our  number,  whose 
father  had  a  farm  in  Brittany,  objecting  strongly  to 
the  idea  of  a  general  confiscation.  But  the  remain- 
ing five  of  us,  whose  fathers  had  no  farms  in  Brittany, 
overruled  this  objection,  explaining  that  under  the 
new  system  everybody  would  have  a  farm,  or,  if  he 
preferred,  the  value  of  it  in  money.  Upon  this  as- 
surance our  colleague  became  pacified. 

We  called  ourrelves  the  "  IIexametron,"  not, 
as  Horace  Toupie,  the  wag  of  our  set,  remarked, 
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because  tlie  height  of  the  whole  six  of  us,  placed 
one  on  tlic  top  of  tlie  other,  would  have  just  towered 
to  six  metres ;  but  because  we  were  six  in  number, 
and  because  we  had  chosen  for  our  motto  an  hex- 
ameter of  Lucan's,  — 

^"  0  misenu  homlnam  mentes  !    0  p«cior»  caeca  '.  " 

b}-  which  we  meant  to  imply  that  our  fellow-lK'ings 
^eiierally  were  grovelling  in  darkness,  and  that  it 
was  the  mission  of  us  six  to  enlighten  thcin.  Our 
watcliKT)-  was  the  word  Metrox  !  which  we  used 
to  pronounce  on  entering  the  room  where  we  were 
going  to  doliborate.  As  w^  were  all  six  perfectly 
well  Known  to  one  another^^nd  as  it  would  there- 
fore have  been  slightly  difficult  lor  any  stranger  to 
introduce  liimself  into  our  midst  without  attracting 
attention,  this  formality  may  seem  like  an  excess  of 
caution.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  prudent; 
and  so,  whenever  we  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
we  cried  ^'■Metron!"  mysteriously,  and  were  an- 
swered by  the  word  "  Ileia  !  "  which  was  taken  in 
this  j)articular  case  to  mean  "  All  right !  " 

W  e  held  our  councils  at  the  "  Cafe  Rousseau," 
within  a  stone's-thi-ow  of  the  Panthdon,  and  we  had 
selected  Tliursday  and  Sunday  as  our  nights,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  one  of  our  number  who  was 
at  the  Military  School  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  who  came 
to  Paris  on  those  days  for  a  holiday.  Our  practice 
was  to  meet  at  five  and  to  dine  all  together  at  a  stu- 
dents' tahlc-rriidtc,  kept  by  a  republican  old  person 
named  Madame  Ritjuie.  After  dinner  we  adjourned 
to  the  cafd  aforesaid  and  debated  treasonably  over 
a  jug  of  Strasburg  ale.  At  ten  we  marched  off  in 
a  body  for  the  station,  to  see  our  friend  the  Saint- 
Cyrian  return  by  train  to  his  school. 

lie  was  a  strong,  pleasant  fellow  was  this  Saint- 
Cyrian,  and  would  have  done  wonders  on  a  barri- 
cade, lie  was  studying  for  the  Cavalry,  and  when 
he  walked  down  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  his  bright^  handsome  face  smiling  under  his 
blue  shako,  and  his  steel  scabbard  clanking  on  the 
pavement,  the  grisettes  turned  round  to  look  at  him 
and  the  old  women  on  the  doorsteps  muttered, 
"  SuinU'  Vicrge  !  quel  joli  fjnr(0)t  !  "  it  is  not  often 
one  finds  a  future  dragoon  mixed  up  with  a  scheme 
for  abolLihing  standing  armies,  doing  away  Avith 
taxes,  and  proclaiming  universal  brotiierhood ;  but 
Louis  de  CrCme  was  an  enthusiast.  lie  was  the 
son  of  a  Legitimist  count,  who  had  died  Avhilst 
Louis  was  a  child  and  left  him  to  be  brought  up  by 
two  maiden  aunts  strongly  devoted  to  the  Bourbons, 
the  Pope,  and  the  reverend  Society  of  Jesuits. 
Between  them  both  these  excellent  people  had 
made  the  life  of  the  young  Louis  hideous  to  him. 
Twice  a  week,  and  on  the  vi^ls  of  saints*  days, 
they  required  him  to  fast.  Five  times  a  year  — 
on  tlie  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  on  tlie  birthday  of  Louis 
Pliilippe,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  Orleanist 
Majesty's  accession,  and  on  tlie  29tli  of  Julv,  date 
of  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  —  they  arrayed  him  in 
black  clothes  and  set  him  tr)  recite  the  seven  j)eni- 
tential  psalms  in  Latin.  Once  a  twelvemontli,  on 
the  15th  July,  feast  of  St.  Ilenrj-,  his  tutor,  a  beetle- 
browed  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  dictated  to  him 
a  letter  containing  assurances  of  fealty  towards 
"  Henri  V."  Tlie  young  count  was  made  to  sign 
himself  "your  Majesty's  most  faithful,  loyal,  and 
humble  sen-ant " ;  and  the  epistle,  along  with  a  few 
score  others  coming  from  dinerent  parts  of  France, 
went  its  way  per  post  to  Frohsdort.  The  ineradi- 
cable impression  left  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Louis 


by  a  few  years  of  this  training  was  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Count  of  ChamlK)rd  was  a  variety  of 
the  Ghoul  species,  and  that  the  reverend  coi^rega- 
tion  of  Jesuits  formed  part  of  the  genus  Bogey. 
From  hearing  himself  constantly  addressed  as 
"  Monsieur  le  Comte  "  by  a  gray-headed  retainer  in 
an  out-of-date  livery,  and  from  being  unceasingly 
reminded  by  his  aunts  that  his  lordly  dignity  ren- 
dered it  binding  upon  him  to  despise  the  rest  of 
human-kind,  he  acquired  a  hearty  loathing  for  titles, 
which  revealed  itself  by  furtive  gnashing  of  teetli 
and  muttered  imprecations  against  escutcneons  and 
coronets.  When  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out 
and  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  simple  citizen, 
he  imlulged  in  unseemly  r^oic.-ing.  To  the  speech- 
less dismay  of  his  tutor,  Father  Pinceau,  he  pur- 
chased a  red  nightcap  for  fifty  sous,  and  rushed 
out  into  the  streets  with  it  upon  his  head  to  sing 
the  Marseillaise  and  cheer  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. When  he  returned  home  at  night,  after  a 
day  spent  in  this  fashion,  he  found  the  old  retainer 
Fran<,'ois,  his  two  aunts,  and  the  reverend  Father 
Pinceau,  haggard  with  anxiety ;  and,  in  truth,  he 
looked  a  strange  figure.  His  clothes  were  torn,  his 
hands  and  face  were  muddy,  his  head  was  bleeding 
from  a  blow  he  had  rieceived  in  a  scuffle  with  some 
Orleanist  officers  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this  he  was  merry  with  wine.  "  O 
Monsieur  le  Comte ! "  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Francois.  "  There  are  no  more  counts  now  ! " 
answered  the  young  republican.  "  I  am  the  Citizen 
Louis  Creme,  and  you  are  the  Citizen  Francois. 
We  are  both  equal.  Here,  sliake  hands  with  me, 
and  let  us  kiss  each  other." 

He  was  sixteen  when  he  said  this,  and  his  two 
aunts,  the  Demoiselles  de  Creme  de  la  Cremeric, 
piously  resolved  to  disinherit  him.  They  gave  him 
a  last  chance  by  offering  him  forgiveness  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would^o  to  Rome  and  take  service  for 
three  years  in  the  Pontifical  army  (for  the  Romans 
were  beginning  to  simmer, 'and  his  Holiness,  like 
many  other  potentates  at  that  time,  was  feeling  ner- 
Aous)  ;  but  tlie  young  Louis  demurred  so  unequiv- 
ocally to  this  project  that  the  Demoiselles  de  la 
Creme  saw  it  was  useless  to  hold  parley  with  him. 
They  told  him  that  he  should  choose  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  that  they  would  support  him  until  he 
was  twenty-one.  Louis  chose  the  French  army,  in 
the  hope  that  the  Republic  would  last,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  war  with  Russia  to  free  the  Poles. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Saint  Cyr,  and  was 
still  there  awaiting  Iiis  epaulet  of  sub-lieutenant  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  in  1851. 

The  other  members  of  the  llexametron  were,  M. 
Horace  Toupie,  a  student  of  medicine,  already  des- 
ignated as  the  wag  of  our  coinpany  ;  Ungues  Cas- 
carot  and  Maximuien  Destoufles,  students  of  law ; 
Camille  Lange,  a  poet  and  joiu-nalist ;  and  myself, 
a  painter.  I  don't  believe  six  hearts  more  blithe 
and  careless,  six  souls  more  republican  and  earnest, 
six  purses  more  light,  or  six  tongues  111011'  defiant, 
could  have  been  found  in  the  whole  of  France,  from 
Dunkirk  to  Bayonnc.  We  dei'ply  hated  oppres- 
sion without  quite  understanding  what  it  meant, 
save  that  in  a  general  way  every  existing  govern- 
ment was  oppressive  and  every  man  in  office  an 
oppressor.  We  thoroughly  abominated  everjthing 
that  was  a  "sham,"  and  in  this  category-  we  in- 
cluded a  good  number  of  things,  such  as  decora- 
tions, beadles'  maces,  the  titles  "Monsieur"  and 
"  Madame,"  false  teeth,  wigs,  dress-coats,  cork- 
legs,  cardinal-archbishops,  commissaries  of  police. 
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State  dignit;iries,  and  hair-dye.  Wc  were  ven-  fond 
of  workiJu'D,  and  tlie  more  tattered  they  were  the 
bettor.  If  we  saw  a  beggar  particularly  disreputa- 
ble in  appearance,  dirty,  slipshod,  and  out-at-elbows, 
we  seldom  had  any  difBculty  in  eliciting  from  him 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  liberty,  that  he  had  been 
jwrsccutcd,  and  that  ho  wanted  a  few  sous.  We 
always  wave  him  the  money,  though  sometimes  it 
was  the  last  centime  wc  possessed  ;  and  we  used  to 
look  at  each  other,  half  crying  to  think  we  could  not 
do  more.  Eh,  the  generous  young  fools  we  were ! 
and  how  many  "  friends  of  liberty  "  we  found  on  our 
path,  persecuted,  out-at-elbows,  and  ready  to  strip 
us  of  our  unsuspecting  pennies  1 

We  were  very  fond  of  one  another,  and  as  much 
together  as  hard  work  would  allow.  We  called 
each  other  "  tu,"  of  course,  and  wrote  to  each  other 
as  "  Mon  frfere."  We  all  of  us  —  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Louis  Crcme  —  lived  in  the  same  street, 
that  old  Rue  de  I'Ecole  de  ^ledecine  which  nowa- 
days is  about  all  that  remains  of  our  cherished 
Quartier  Latin ;  and  we  were  alike  in  this  point, 
that  having  keen  appetites  for  everything  that  was 
good,  we  were  obliged  to  be  content  mth  such  fru- 
gal fare  as  may  be  indulged  in  upon  £  60  a  year. 

There  was  one  of  us,  however,  who  could  afford 
to  be  a  little  less  self-denying,  and  that  was  Ca- 
raille  Lange,  the  poet  and  journalist.  Just  as  Louis 
Crcme  was  the  right  arm  of  our  society,  so  Ca- 
millc  Lange  Avas  the  head  and  brain  of  it.  He  was 
a  slight,  fair-headed  boy,  with  a  pink  girlish  face, 
and  hands  like  those  of  a  woman.  But  there  was  the 
stuff  of  a  young  devil  in  him,  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  wild  break-neck  scheme  to  propose,  it  was  he  who 
proposed  it  and  led  the  way.  There  had  been  some 
(jueer  and  hot  street-fights  between  1848  and  1851. 
Many  a  barricade  had  risen,  stood  a  siege,  and  been 
knocked  over  in  the  dust  amidst  heaps  of  dead  and 
wounded ;  but  there  had  scarcely  been  a  single 
fight  in  which  Camille  Lange  had  not  taken  part, 
and  if  he  was  not  killed  fifty  times  over  during  the 
three  years,  it  is  probable  that  Fate,  being  a  wo- 
man, had  pity  on  a  boy  so  fair  and  brave.  He 
never  bragged  or  talked  much  of  his  adventures ; 
but  he  was  ven^  proud  of  a  sabrc-cut  which  had 
almost  cloven  his  left  shoulder  through,  and  still 
prouder,  if  possible,  of  a  bullet  which  had  broken 
two  of  his  ribs,  and  kept  him  three  months  in  bed. 
In  1851,  aged  then  nineteen  years  and  a  lialf,  he 
was  a  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Pilori,  an  organ 
which  was  earnestly  advocating  the  abolition  of 
e\erybody.  '  As  he  wrote  very  ^ayly  when  he 
pleased,  he  could  have  aspired  to  a  higher  and  less 
spitfire  kind  of  journal  ;  but  it  was  his  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  Pilori  was  the  only  paper  in  Europe 
worth  reading,  and  as  he  earned  about  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  on  it  b>'  tlint  of  daily  contributions, 
he  considered  himself  abundantly  paid,  and  would 
have  held  it  treason  to  desert.  He  had  also  written 
tliree  manuscript  volumes  of  revolutionary  poems, 
with  the  imobtrusive  title  of  ^Avadeuara  Aaov ;  but, 
as  he  had  not  bcon  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher ambitious  of  going  to  prison  for  six  months, 
these  works  remained  unprinted. 

It  was  Camille  Lange  who  had  founded  the  Hex- 
ametron,  drawn  up  its  rules,  and  framed  its  consti- 
tution. Tlie  objects  he  had  in  view  were  simple, 
and  were  clearly  explained  in  the  society's  minute- 
book,  on  the  first  page  of  which  was  written  in 
good  bold  text  a  preamble  dated  from  the  "  year  60 
of  the  great  Kepublic."* 


fe 


*  The  Republicaa  Calendar  dated  from  the  22d  September,  1792. 


Tliis  inspiriting  document,  which  proclaimed 
the  fixed  determination  of  the  Hcxametron  to  put 
down  the  President  and  to  distribute  his  Civil  List 
amongst  the  poor,  and  which,  to  o^  thinking, 
breathed  eloquence  of  no  common  order,  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  give  Camille  Lange  the  lead- 
ership of  our  debates.  But  he  held  another  and 
yet  better  title  to  the  post  of  chief  in  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Deputy,  of  a  real  Republican  Deputy, 
who  speechified,  voted,  legislated,  and  had  this 
advantage  over  many  other  Deputies,  that,  when 
he  was  excited,  his  lungs  allowed  him  to  make 
twice  more  noise  than  twentv  ordinary  members 
put  together.  His  na^e  was  Demosthenes  Lange, 
and  he  was  justly  proud  of  having  been  a  black- 
smith. When  he  entered  into  a  conversation  with 
a  stranger  he  never  failed  to  begin  with  the  words, 
"  I,  who  have  been  a  blacksmith,"  or,  "  I,  who  have 
wielded  the  sledge-hammer,"  suiting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  action  to  the  word,  and  swinging  his 
powerful  right  arm  in  a  way  that  made  inoffensive 
people  shiver.  He  was  six  feet  high,  proportion- 
ably  stout,  and  roared  lustily  even  when  saying 
merely  "  Good  morning."  IRs  usual  dress  was  a 
suit  of  brown  velveteen,  leather  gaiters,  and  a  gray 
felt  hat,  which  he  Avore  planted  firmly  on  his  head, 
as  if  he  feared  to  lose  it.  Under  his  arm  he  car- 
ried a  forbidding-looking  staff,  which  would  have 
cracked  the  head  of  an  opponent  like  a  nutshell, 
and  kept  twenty  average  Frenchmen  at  bay.  De- 
mosthenes Lange  was  one  of  those  men  who  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  social  sea  after  a  revolution  like 
the  spars  of  a  wreck.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he 
had  been  the  demagogue  of  his  commune,  the  ter- 
ror of  the  mayor,  the  despair  of  the  curd.  He  look 
in  the  Siecle,  read  Voltaire,  and  had  tried  t;)  bring 
up  his  son  according  to  the  precepts  contained  in 
Rousseau's  Emile.  He  was  greatly  respected  by 
his  fellow-villagers,  for  he  could  thrash  any  half- 
dozen  of  them  together,  and  occasionally  did  so  to 
adjust  little  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  known 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Prefect,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  General  of  the  Division  had  come  to  visit 
the  village,  Demosthenes  Lange  had  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  road  with  his  arms  folded,  and  with- 
out deigning  to  doff  his  hat.  The  Prefect  had 
frowned,  the  General  had  grunted,  the  Bishop  had 
looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  had  then  taken 
the  initiative  of  bowing  himself;  but  the  black- 
smith had  held  good,  and  this  noble  act  of  indei)en- 
dence  had,  without  doubt,  helped  considerably  to 
place  him  at  the  top  of  the  poll  in  the  popular 
elections  of  1848.  On  becoming  a  Deputy,  Demos- 
thenes Lange  had,  of  course,  given  up  his  forge. 
He  had  laid  by  money  enough  to  give  him  an  in- 
come of  £400  a  year,  which,  added  to  the  twenty- 
five  francs  a  day  *  due  to  him  as  a  representative, 
was  enough  to  keep  him  cosily  ;  the  more  so  as  he 
was  a  widower,  and  never  gave  his  son  a  centime, 
on  the  principle  that,  from  sixteen  upwards,  a  boy 
should  take  care  of  himself.  Beside  him,  Camille 
looked  like  a  small  ash-tree  in  contrast  with  a  big 
oak.  The  boy  had  nothing  of  his  father's  looks, 
and  resembled  him  only  in  his  dogged  obstinacy. 
Camille  was  as  frail  in  appearance  as  a  young 


There  are  still  some  determined  Radicals  in  Franco  who  insist  upon 
reclcoitinK  by  it ;  and  there  is  a  newspaper  well  Icnown  as  the  organ 
of  MM.  Victor  Hugo,  Ucchefoit,  Michelet,  and  the  extreme  Repub- 
licans, which  prints  the  date  on  its  front  pape  accordinp  to  this 
style.  Thus,  instead  of  1st  November,  18C9,  it  would  write,  10th 
Bruniaire,  year  78. 

*  During  the  Republic  of  1843-61,  the  Deputies  received  £1  a 
day  during  the  gcMion  j  they  now  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
£500. 
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town-bi"cd  nobleman.  #  lie  was  well  tuuglit,  beeause 
he  had  taujjht  hiniself,  and  had  never  been  drugged 
wltli  buoks  that  were  distasteful  to  him.  It  is  not 
sure,  however,  that  his  father  thought  very  highly 
of  his  cajtacities.  lie  would  have  mueh  prelen-ed 
a  son  who  eould  have  eaten  four  pounds  of  beef 
and  drunk  a  gallon  of  boer  at  a  sitting.  But  Ca- 
uiille  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  ex-black- 
smith, whom  he  coinpared  in  his  mind  to  Caius 
Gracchus  and  Wat  Tvler,  and  although  he  seldom 
saw  him,  —  for  Mr.  Demosthenes  seemed  able  to 
get  on  very  well  without  liis  son's  company, — yet 
he  read  Ids  speeches,  wrote  enthusiastic  leaders 
upon  them,  anil  pasted  them  in  a  gilt-leaved  album, 
wluch  he  read  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Somehow,  though,  Cauiille  had  never  spoken  to 
his  father  about  the  llexametron,  which  surprised 
us  rather,  for  we  thought  so  well  of  our  society  that 
we  had  more  tlian  once  proposed  that  the  secret 
should  be  revealed  to  the  great  tribune,  and  that  he 
should  be  asked  to  become  our  patron.  But  Ca- 
mille  had  always  opposed  this  notion,  either  from 
modesty  —  as  some  of  us  fancied  —  or  frgm  the 
lear  tliat  tlie  powerful  demawgue  who  had  openly 
bearded  a  Prefect,  a  General,  and  a  Bishop  might 
despise  a  league  of  six  striplings  who  could  not 
so  much  as  have  routed  twelve  coal-heavers  between 
them.  ''  Let  us  wait,"  used  to  say  Camille,  "  imtil 
we  have  done  something  great  and  made  people 
Uilk  about  us.  Theu  we  can  hold  up  our  heads, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  be  proud 
to  shake  us  by  the  hand."  We  acquiesced,  looking 
forward  confidently  to  the  day  when  we  should  have 
done  something  else  than  drink  boer ;  and  it  is 
thus  that,  durin"  the  first  nine  montlis  of  our  social 
existence  (Marcli  to  November,  1851),  M.  Demos- 
thenes Lange  never  once  heard  about  us. 

The  day  came,  however,  when,  after  lying  ([uiet- 
ly  in  a  corner,  —  like  a  forgotten  shell  on  a  battle- 
field, to  use  the  striking  ima^e  of  Horace  Toupie, 
—  the  llexametron  was  destined  to  explode  into 
deeds  of  glory  which  startled,  not  only  Mr.  Demos- 
thenes himself,  but  half  tlie  iidiabitants  of  Paris. 
If  you  have  patience  to  listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  you 
how. 


Most  people  will  remember  that,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1851,  the  land  of  France  presented  the 
edifying  spectacle  ofa  nation  being  dragged  in  dif- 
ferent directions  by  fimr  parties  pretty  ecpmlly 
matched.  They  were  perfectly  disinterested,  tliesc 
partiesi;  all  they  wantt^d  wasj>ower  and  the  free  dis- 
posal of  Uie  ])ublic  funds.  They  were  likewise  thor- 
oughly li1)eral  in  their  intentions,  and  hated  one  an- 
other heartily  as  became  true  Liberals.  The  party 
in  powerjwas  the  Purple ;  the  other  three  wen.^  the 
Red,  White,  and  Blue.  Each  had  had  its  turn  in 
odiee ;  had  increased  the  taxes,  distributed  patron- 
age amongst  its  friends,  shut  up  its  rivals  in  prison, 
and  called  upon  the  country  to  rejoice.  Eacn  had, 
moreover,  in  its  turn  been  violently  imseated  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  remaning  three.  Tims, 
at  one  time,  the  Red,  Blue,  and  Purple  had  been 
in  league  against  the  Wliite ;  afler  that  the  AVhite, 
Red,  and  Ptu-ole  had  overthrown  the  Blue  ;  next, 
the  White,  Blue,  and  Purple  had  slaughtered  the 
Red ;  and  now  the  Red,  WTiite,  and  Blue  were 
doinf^  then-  best  to  anniliilate  the  Purple.  The 
chief  of  tliia  latter  party  was  a  man  wise  in  his  gen- 
eration, an  astute  politician  and  a  silent. 

In  1851  he  had  been  nearly  three  years  in  power. 


and  was  looking  forward  witli  unfeigned  regret  to 
the  prospect  of  being  soon  obliged  to  cede  his  place 
to  another.  But  whilst  his  a(l\ersaries  spent  their 
time  in  braying  —  and  with  what  vigor  they  brayed 
those  only  can  realize  who  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  them  —  the  Purple  chief  worked  in  quiet 
for  the  interest  of  everybody  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  of  himself.  I  forget  at  what  precise 
time  it  was  that  stray  rumors  of  an  impending 
coup-irt'lat  began  to  pervade  the  atmosphere ;  for 
in  Paris  we  talk  of  a  coujxreiat  as  men  ao  in  other 
countries  of  a  change  of  shirt.  But  gradually  these 
rimiors  took  ground.  By  degrees  it  became  clear 
to  everybody  that,  matters  fairly  considered,  a 
coup-d'c'tat  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  one  had  a 
right  to  exjject.  The  only  question  was,  whether 
the  coup-trctat  would  be  an  executive  or  a  parlia- 
mentaiy  one  ?  whether  it  would  be  the  Assemblj- 
that  would  suppress  the  Purple  chief,  or  the  Purple 
chief  who  would  suppress  the  Assembly  ?  and  on 
this  point  opinions  were  pretty  evenly  divided- 
Meanwhile,  those  well  versed  in  the  signs  of  the 
times  noticed  that  the  police  showed  a  contempt 
fur  individual  freedom  in  forcible  dissonance  with 
the  principles  of  liberty ;  that  decorative  symbols, 
nobiliary  titles,  coronets,  and  plumes  were  being 
revived  in  a  manner  not  at  all  suggestive  of  equal- 
ity ;  and  that  supplies  of  ammunition,  extra  pay, 
rations  of  wine,  and  new  bayonets  were  being  dis- 
ti'ibuted  to  the  troops  on  a  scale  that  looked  omi- 
nous for  fraternity. 

One  Thursday  evening  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, —  I  well  remember  the  night,  for  it  froze  as  on 
the  Neva,  and  a  fierce  north  wind  was  sweeping 
tlie  dust  tlux)ugh  the  deserted  streets  in  clouds  that 
choked  and  blinded  one,  — one  evening,  then,  four 
out  of  the  six  members  of  the  llexametron  were 
gathered  together  round  the  table  in  a  parlor  of  the 
Cafe  Rousseau,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  other 
two.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  two  missing 
members  were  Camille  Lange  and  Louis  Creme.  It 
was  not  often  either  of  them  was  late  ;  but  tliat  even- 
ing they  had  not  dined  with  us.  Camille  had  left 
word  that  his  editor  wanted  him  for  a  sudden  press 
of  work ;  and  Louis  had  written  a  short  note  to  say 
that  he  had  gone  back  to  Saint  C\r  to  try  and 
obtain  three  days'  leave  from  his  General,  on  the 
ground  tliat  his  aunt  was  ill.  We  expected  them 
both  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening,  and  were  trying 
to  console  ourselves  for  their  absence  by  taking 
deep  pulls  from  the  society's  earthenware  jug,  and 
blowing  dense  clouds  Crom  our  clay  jiipes.  There 
Avas  a  ulazing  wood  fire  on  the  hearth.  The  red 
curtains  wei*e  snugly  drawn,  the  doors  closely  shut, 
and  everything  hatl  been  arranged  by  our  careful 
host,  ]M.  Poliron,  to  make  us  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible whilst  we  plotted  tlie  overthrow  of  the  State. 
But,  from  some  unaccomitable  reason,  we  were  not 
gay  that  night.  The  conversation  fia^ged.  Des- 
touflTes  and  Cascarot,  the  two  students  of  law,  were 
silent  anil  meditative.  Toupie,  though  it  was  not 
in  liis  nature  to  be  ever  cast  down,  sijjped  his  boer 
thoughtfully,  as  if  perplexed  by  our  low  spirits. 
Myself,  I  felt  depressed,  althoug'h  I  sciircely  knew 
why. 

"  Ilaik  to  the  wind,"  said  Horace  Toupie,  trying 
to  shake  off  the  oppressiveness  of  the  long  silence 
by  rising  and  peering  out  of  the  window.  "  How 
piteously  it  howls  I  One  would  sweai-  there  were 
a  whole  kennelful  of  black  dogs  outside." 

•'  Don't  talk  of  black  dogs,  Tdupie,"  mtu-mured 
Maximilien  Destouffes,  who  was  a  Breton,  and. 
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like  all  Bretons,  superstitious.  "  Thoy  say  in  Brit- 
tany that  the  howling  of  a  black  dog  bodes  misfor- 
tune." 

Horace  Toupie,  who  could  never  be  brought  to 
look  at  anything  seriously,  set  his  tongue  in  his 
check. 

"  Do  you  know,  Maximilien,"  he  said,  "  after  I 
have  heard  one  of  your  Breton  legends  I  fall  to 
speculating  as  to  what  it  would  be  like  if  the  dead 
at  the  Morgue  were  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  steal  silently  through  the  streets,  and  come 
and  pull  me  out  of  bed  by  the  le^s.  I  dreamed 
that  one  night  last  week.  Wlien  I  got  up  in  the 
morning  I  could  n't  brush  ray  hair ;  it  stood  up  on 
end  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  Here,  Cascarot,  it 's 
}0u  who  are  monopolizing  the  beer-jug.  Oblivioso 
levia  Massico  ciboria  exple.  Pass  it  round,  and  let 
us  see  if  we  can't  manage  all  the  four  of  us  to  look 
a  little  less  as  if  we  were  going  to  be  hanged.  If 
Camille  and  Louis  are  not  here  soon,  I  shall  vote 
for  whist  and  minstrelsy."  And  without  waiting 
any  longer,  Toupie  struck  up  Beranger's  lloyer 
Bontefnps,  clapping  his  hands  vigorously  on  his 
knees  by  way  of  accompaniment. 

Toupie's  voice  so  closely  resembled  a  shrill  cat- 
call that  we  joined  in  witli  him  in  the  bope  of 
drowning  it.  This  made  him  redouble  his  efforts ; 
and  we  were  all  four  shouting  at  our  loudest,  when 
Ave  heard  hurried  footsteps  outside,  and  the  next 
minute  Camille  and  Louis  rushed  in  together,  both 
panting. 

"  What 's  up  ?  "  we  all  cried,  stopping  short ; 
for  the  new-comers  looked  flushed  and  excited. 

"  We  've  had  a  run  for  it,"  said  Camille,  throw- 
ing himself  down  in  a  chair  and  laughing.  "  Some- 
thing 'b  in  the  wind,  my  friends  I  I  'm  watched  by 
the  police." 

This  communication  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
us  to  our  legs  without  delay :  "  Watched  by  the 
police  ?  "  we  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Lotiis  Creme,  who  was  fanning 
himself  with  his  handkerchief.  "  I  was  coming 
over  the  Pont  St.  Michel  on  my  way  here,  —  for 
I  've  got  my  three  days'  leave,  —  when  who  should 
I  see  but  Camille,  running  as  if  the  cholera  were 
afler  him  ;  and  behind  him,  at  fifty  paces,  a  couple 
(jf  fellows  with  slouched  hats,  who  were  evidently 
in  pursuit. 

"  Without  more  ado  I  darted  across  the  road  and 
barred  the  way  to  these  latter.  '  What  are  you  fol- 
lowing that  man  for  ? '  I  asked.  They  stopped 
astonished,  for  my  kepi,  my  sword,  and  the  cloak 
that  concealed  my  tunic  made  them  think  I  was  an 
officer.  '  Do  you  know  him  ? '  inquired  one  of 
them.  '  No,'  I  answered,  thinking  it  as  well  to 
be  cautious.  *  Then,  Captain,  I  advise  you  not  to 
meddle  with  what 's  no  business  of  yours,'  rejoined 
the  other  ;  and  they  tried  to  brush  past  me  to  go  on 
with  their  nmning.  But  I  wanted  to  give  friend 
Camille  time,  so  I  caught  hold  of  one  of  them  by 
the  scniff  of  the  neck  and  said,  '  Citizen,  we  are 
living  under  a  republic ;  two  men  don't  run  after 
a  third  without  reason  ;  unless  you  tell  me  what 
you  're  about,  I  shall  conclude  you  're  up  to  no  good, 
and  exercise  my  undoubted  prerogative  of  throwing 
you  into  the  Seine.'  I  must  mention  that  the 
bridge  and  quays  were  perfectly  deserted,  so  that 
I  could  hav(^  drowned  thepair  of  them  without  any- 
body being  the  wiser.  This  idea  seemed  to  occur 
to  them,  for  they  glanced  at  each  other  uneasily, 
and  then  exclaimed  almost  together,  '  But  who  told 
you  we  were  following  that  man  ?     We  don't  know 


anything'  about  him.  We  're  running  home,  that 's 
all;'  'Yes,  Captain,'  went  8n  the  fellow  I  was 
holdinw^ '  we  're  both  servants  in  a  boarding-house 
at  the  Barrifcre  St.  Jacques.  It  has  bien  our  day 
out ;  but  we  have  got  to  be  in  by  ten  o'clock,  so  we 
are  making  the  most  of  the  half-hour  left  us.'  By 
this  time  Camille  was  out  of  sight,  having  disajv 
peared  up  a  slum  ;  I  could  tlierefore  let  go  my  birds 
without  danger.  '  I  take  you  both  for  a  couple  of 
cut-i)urses,'  I  said,  giving  my  man  an  amicable  ^ip 
that  made  him  gurgle ;  'out  I  've  no  proof,  so  that 
I  must  deny  mjself  the  pleasure  of  sending  you 
over  the  parapet.  Only,  I  '11  tell  you  what,  x  ou 
will  both  of  you  remain  standing  here  and  not  move 
until  I  am  off  the  bridge.  When  1  have  reached  the 
quay  you  may  go  on  with  your  walk ;  and  in  case  you 
snould  really  be  servants,  here  are  a  couple  of  fi*ancs 
to  pay  you  a  cab  home.  But  mind,  if  I  catch  you 
running  again  — '  *  You  '11  give  us  in  rdiarge  ?  ' 
grinned  one  of  them.  '  No,  not  such  a  fool,' I  re- 
joined, *  for  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  cut-purses 
on  excellent  terms  with  the  jwlice ;  but  I  shall  run 
into  one  of  those  public-houses  yonder  and  denounce 
you  as  a  pair  of  "  mouchards."  Republican  work- 
men don't  like  that  word,  and  it  would  only  take 
me  a  few  seconds  to  get  together  a  dozen  brave  fel- 
lows who  would  look  upon  it  as  a  real  treat  to  have 
five  minutes'  fun  with  you.'  This  tlireat  had  its  due 
effect  upon  them.  They  turned  yellow  and  re- 
mained as  motionless  as  mice  on  the  bridge  whilst  I 
hastened  off  towards  the  quay.  Once  out  of  their 
sight,  I  set  off  running  as  hard  as  I  could  in  the  di- 
rection taken  by  Camille,  and  caught  him  up  at  last 
near  the  Panthdon.  He  swears  the  two  fellows  were 
mouchai'ds,  which  is  very  likely  ;  but  I  know  noth- 
ing more  about  the  matter  than  what  I  have  just 
told  you." 

We  had  listened  in  profound  silence  whilst  Louis 
was  speaking.  There  was  a  mystery  in  the  adven- 
ture which  fascinated  us.  Tlie  fact  that  our  presi- 
dent should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  re- 
flected an  amount  of  credit  upon  the  society  of 
which  we  all  felt  disposed  to  take  our  share.  When 
Louis  had  finished,  we  looked  at  each  other  triumph- 
antly, as  though  to  say  that  the  day  had  come  at 
last,  and  that  something  great  and  unusual  was  go- 
ing to  be  required  of  us.  Camille  observed  this  ex- 
change of  glances ;  and  notwithstanding  his  innate 
modesty,  could  not  help  seeming  elated  by  it.  His 
eyes  sparkled  as  he  proceeded  with  his  narrative, 
still  panting  and  excited. 

"  Yes ;  Louis  did  me  a  good  service  when  he 
stopped  those  two  fellows,  for  as  I  tell  you  there 's 
something  in  the  wind.  When  I  went  to  the  Pilori 
office  this  evening,  I  found  Topignon,  my  editor,  pale 
and  neryous.  He  has  been  dogged  about  persist- 
ently during  the  last  three  days  by  a  fellow  who 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  from  the 
crown  of  his  hat  to  the  sole  of  his  boots  inclusively. 
It 's  the  same  with  Tartine,  our  chroniqueur,  who  is 
growing  melancholy  and  does  n't  like  the  look  of  it. 
The  letters  of  our  Belgian  correspondent  must  have 
been  opened  at  the  post-office  for  the  last  three 
weeks,  for  we  find  some  curious  marks  on  the  envel- 
opes ;  and  we  learn  from  our  correspondent  by  a 
telegram  that  he  has  sent  two  letters  which  have 
never  reached  us  at  all.  But  this  is  not  the  worst. 
Clampin  and  Riflard,  the  two  Deputies  of  the  ^fotl- 
lafjne,  told  Topignon  to-day  that  they  too  are  being 
watched ;  that  the  number  of  police  at  all  the  sta- 
tions is  being  doubled ;  and  that  new  battalions  of 
'soldiers  are  coming  into  Paris  every  day." 
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"  They  're  right  tlierc,"  interrupted  Louis.  "  Some 
old  Saint-Cyrians  came  to  the  school  yesterday ; 
two  of  them  are  in  the  29th  Carbineci-s  and  three  in 
the  115th  foot.  They  told  us  they  had  been  dosed 
with  reviews  during  the  last  month  until  they  were 
sick.  Yet  they  swear  bv  the  President  and  talk  al- 
ready of  a  restoration  o^  the  Empire  as  if  it  were  a 
thine  accomplished." 

"  We  must  be  ready  now  to  act,"  broke  in  Maxi- 
luilien  DestoufTcs,  in  an  exulting  voice.  "  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tussle  l)etween  the  Assembly  and  tlie 
Tyrant  must  soon  end  in  a  fight.  The  army  is  for 
the  President,  but  the  pef)ple  are  for  the  Republic." 

"  So  are  all  the  students,"  rejoined  Ungues  Cas- 
carot,  who  was  Irom  Marseilles,  and  spoke  in  a 
(piick  Proven(,':il  accent.  "  Bof/asse  !  we  can  make 
up  a  good  fighting  party.  I  've  been  sounding  the 
Kcole  de  Droit  over  since  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
and  I  've  not  found  a  man  who  was  n't  with  us." 

"  And  I  will  answer  for  the  School  of  Medicine," 
exclaimed  Toupie.  "  You  should  hear  how  we  talk 
in  tlie  dissecting-room.  I  reckon  if  Maupas,  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  could  listen  to  us  he  would  feel 
his  flesh  creep  a  little,  and  take  care  not  to  come 
witliin  hail  of  the  Amphitheatre." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  can  rely  upon  a  single  one  of 
our  fellows,"  murmured  Louis,  rather  piteously. 
"  We  're  all  counts  and  viscounts  in  that  shop.  I 
don't  think  there  are  a  dozen  true  republicans 
among  us." 

"  Never  mind.  You  alone  are  worth  twelve  doz- 
en," answered  Toupie  ;  *'  though,  if  I  'd  been  you, 
I  should  have  pitched  those  two  mouchards  into  the 
water,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  But  it 's  always 
the  way  with  you  strong  fellows,'"  continued  the 
student  of  medicine  ruefully.  "  \Vlien  Providence 
throws  a  mouchard  across  your  path,  you  give  him 
forty  sous  as  a  token  of  your  esteem." 

Louis  slu-ugged  his  shoulders.  "  It  remains  to 
be  proved  that  they  V3ere  mouchards,"  he  said, 
pouring  all  that  remained  of  the  beer  into  his  glass, 
and  tossing  off  the  contents  at  a  draught.  "  Per- 
haps, after  all,  they  were  only  cut-throats,  which  is 
a  presumption  in  their  favor." 

•'  If  it  had  been  so,  you  would  n't  have  seen  me 
run,"  answered  Camille,  quickly.  "  I  know  they 
were  spies.  When  Topignon  told  me  he  had  been 
watched,  I  remembered  that  one  of  the  m(m  Louis 
stopped  had  been  playing  shadow  to  me  for  the  past 
week.  On  coming  out  of  the  office  I  saw  him  wait- 
ing for  me  on  the  pavement  opposite,  with  another 
I  had  not  seen  belbre.  If  I  ran,  it  was  to  give  them 
the  slip,  so  that  they  should  not  see  where  I  went. 
I  should  n't  have  ventured  to  come  here  if  they  had 
followed  me  close." 

"  And  now  to  business,"  said  Maximilien,  whose 
relish  for  grim  talk  was  irrepressible. 

'I  Yes,"  assented  Camille,  "  to  business.  I  have 
a  six-chamber  revolver,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and 
a  good  supply  of  cartridges.  Have  all  you  fellows 
got  arms  r " 

We  all  replied  affirmatively.  Toupie,  besides  a 
revolver,  possessed  an  old  fliiitlock  of  his  grandfa- 
ther's. 

"  Verj-  well,"  replied  Camille.  "  Then  to-morrow 
and  the  next  day  must  be  spent  in  telling  everybody 
we  can  trust  to  be  prei)areu.  Louis,  as  you  are  on 
three  days'  leave,  you  can  join  in  tlie  work,  —  only 
you  must  n't  go  about  in  uniform.  I  have  a  list  of 
1,500  workmen  who  took  part  in  all  the  risings  of 
1848,  and  who  are  known  to  be  disalfected.  Toupie, 
Destouffes,  and  Cascarot  have  each  got  a  list,  too,  of 


workmen  and  students.  Every'  one  of  them  must 
be  seen.  Turn  by  turn,  two  or  us  must  sit  up  dur- 
ing the  night,  ana  remain  with  our  windows  open, 
so  as  to  be  on  the  alert  should  anything  be  attempt- 
ed in  the  dark.  We  must  also  have  a  password 
and  a  countorpass,  to  serve  all  the  fighters  as  a  ral- 
lying cry.     What  shall  these  words  be  ?  " 

**Hexa  and  Metkon,  of  course,"  exclaimed 
Destouffes,  Cascarot,  Louis,  and  I  together. 

"  I  venture  to  observe,"  said  Toupie,  "  that,  if  we 
select  these  two  words,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give 
all  the  workmen  a  lesson  in  Greek,  to  teach  them 
how  to  pronounce.     For  this  reason  I  protest." 

"  Can't  you  be  serious  a  single  hour,  Toupie  ?  " 
retorted  Camille,  biting  his  Tips.  "  Don't  you 
know  that  at  any  moment  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
raise  a  barricade,  and  that  before  three  days  are 
over  you  aud  I  and  the  lot  of  us  may  be  sleeping 
side  Sy  side  on  the  slabs  of  the  Morgue  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  should  define  as  giving  a  man 
a  pleasant  foretaste,"  replied  Toupie,  demurely. 
"  It 's  like  Henri,  whom  I  always  find  drawing  pic- 
tures of  men  with  their  heads  broken  when  I  go  in- 
to his  studio." 

Henri  was  myself. 

"  By  the  way,  Henri,"  said  Camille,  reminded 
by  Toiipie's  remark  of  a  painting  I  had  been  work- 
ing at  for  some  weeks,  "  have  you  finished  your  pic- 
ture of  us  six  together  yet  ?  " 

"  I  finished  it  this  morning.  You  saw  the 
sketch  ?  We  are  all  six  on  a  barricade,  you  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  us  with  a  revolver  in  one  hand 
and  a  red  flag  in  the  other." 

"Tlianks,"  answered  Camille,  reddening;  and 
with  this  he  drew  from  under  his  cloak  a  parcel 
made  of  silver  paper,  which  he  gravely  ojjcned. 
"  Here  is  that  flag,"  he  said  ;  and  with  a  jerk  un- 
folded a  splendid  blood-red  banner  in  silk,  with  the 
words  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  inscribed 
on  one  side ;  and  the  single  word  "  Hexametron  " 
wrought  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  other. 

We  all  stood  up  together,  glowing  with  emotion  ; 
even  Toupie  was  moved.  And  as  in  France,  among 
republicans  of  twenty,  no  emotion  can  exist  with- 
out embraces,  we  threw  ourselves  sobbing  into  each 
other's  arms,  vowing  by  the  bright  ruby  flag  that,  if 
we  were  not  shortly  installed  at  the  Tuileries  with 
a  new  Democratic  Government  pledged  to  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  no  taxes,  it  would  be  no 
fault  of  ours. 

III. 

The  remaining  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
It  was  agreed  that "  Hexa  "  and  "  Metron  "  should 
be  the  pass  and  counterpass,  that  the  next  few  days 
should  be  devoted  altogether  to  propagandism,  that 
the  night-watching  should  begin  that  very  evening 
in  my  studio,  and  that  Camille  and  I  should  be  the 
watchers.  It  was  also  decided  that  Camille  should 
lodge  with  me  for  the  present,  so  as  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  mouchards,  who  were  presumably 
foUowing  him,  because  of  his  connection  with  the 
Pilori;  that  interesting  organ  being  unquestionably 
doomed  to  perish  amongst  the  first  in  the  event  of  a 
cnup-il'ttat.  It  was  past  eleven  by  the  time  we  had 
done  planning.  We  were  all  flushed,  but  none  of 
us  tired,  and  we  were  about  to  ring  for  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy  to  toast  success  to  our  arms,  when  on  a 
sudden  there  was  a  hurried,  nervous  knock  at  the 
door,  and  before  we  had  had  time  to  answer,  or 
even  to  look  round,  M.  Potiron,  the  host  of  the  cafd 
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tunibk'd  into  the  room,  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
anil  with  his  teeth  chattering. 

'M.  Potiron,  it  should  be  remarked,  >7as  essential- 
ly a  man  of  P^ace,  and  a  firm  friend  of  existing  in- 
stitutions. Tlie  mission  of  a  citizen,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  was  to  sail  with  the  current,  not  to  go  against 
it.  Therefore,  when  tlie  breeze  was  Orleanist,  M. 
Potiron  hoisted  the  blue  flag  and  manned  liis  bark 
to  the  tune  of  "  Vive  le  lS)i !  "  When  the  wind 
shifted  and  blew  freedomwards,  he  sent  a  red  pen- 
non up  to  his  mizzen-mast,  and  cried  louder  than  any- 
body, '•  Vive  la  Rdpublique  ! "  He  was  an  honest 
publican,  equitable  in  his  measures,  and  was  wedded 
to  a  pretty  wife,  whose  winsome  presence  behind 
the  counter  did  no  harm  to  the  trade  of  the  "  Cafe 
Rousseau."  We  had  selected  M.  Potiron's  estab- 
lishment for  our  bi-weekly  meetings,  because  it  was 
comfortable  and  retired,  because  the  beer  was  good, 
because  the  coffee  was  drinkable,  and  because  we 
could  have  a  private  room,  —  four  conditions  not  al- 
waA'S  to  be  found  in  other  cafes. 

We  supposed  that  M.  Potiron  had  an  idea  that 
we  must  be  a  club  of  some  kind,  but  we  had  never 
honored  him  with  our  full  confidence ;  for  it  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  French  publicans,  tliat  many  of  them  —  even 
such  honest  men  as  M.  Potiron  —  are  not  always 
above  the  seductions  held  out  by  the  Rue  de  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  will  make  an  agreement  with  the 
authorities  of  that  locality  to  report  the  sayings  of 
their  customers  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  wage. 
To  do  M.  Potiron  justice,  we  did  not  class  him  in 
this  category ;  but  we  had  made  it  a  rule  to  be 
cautious,  and  we  had  not  been  sorrj'  to  notice  that 
our  private  room  was  so  large,  and  the  door  of  it 
so  thick,  that  anybody  listening  outside  to  try  and 
catch  what  we  said  would  have  to  spend  his  time 
unprofitably. 

The  sudden  irruption  of  M.  Potiron  took  us 
aback. 

"  O  gentlemen !  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  me  the 
truth ! "  he  began  in  a  voice  of  consternation. 
"  You  're  not  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Republic, 
are  you  ?  " 

"  It 's  not  very  likely,"  answered  Camille,  dryly. 
"  Wlio  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  " 

M.  Potiron  seemed  so  embairasscd  for  a  reply,  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  he  would  have  said,  had 
not  his  wife  appeared  opportunely  to  extricate  him 
from  his  difficulty.  Sne  looked  almost  as  much 
flurried  as  her  husband;  but  quietly  so,  as  be- 
seemed a  pretty  woman  The  Hexametron  en 
masse  rose  gallantly  to  receive  her. 

"O  gentlemen,"  she  said,  —  beginning  in  the 
same  way  as  her  lord,  but  more  discreetly,  and 
taking  the  precaution  of  closing  the  door  teliind 
her,  —  "  O,  gentlemen !  is  all  this  true  ?  " 

"  What  true,  madame  ?  "  asked  Louis  Creme, 
who  in  women's  presence  felt  as  much  at  home  as 
on  his  saddle.  *' Ilave  tliey  been  telling  you  that 
we  are  a  gang  of  brigands  ?  " 

''  Kot  quite,  monsieur,"  answered  Madame  Poti- 
ron, fixint;  her  eyes  on  the  handsome  face  of  the 
young  cadet  and  then  blushing  a  little.  "  But  —  " 
Here  she  hesitated  a  moment,  laid  a  finger  myste- 
riously on  her  lips,  and  lowered  her  voice.  "  But 
the  police  have  been  here." 

"  Bless  those  police  1 "  muttered  Toupie  ;  "  I  *m 
l)eginning  to  think  we've  had  too  much  of  them 
to-night." 

'•  Yes,  gentlemen,  an  inspector  from  the  Prefec- 
ture, assented  M.  Potiron,  j)laintively.     "  He  came 


in  diis  evening  as  I  've  seen  him  do  before,  but 
this  time  he  turned  his  two  eyes  ujMJn  me  like  the 
glasses  of  a  dark  lantern,  and  said  in  a  tone  that 
made  me  run  cold ;  '  You  don't  harbor  secret 
societies  here,  do  you,  M.  Potiron  ? '  '  Not  I,'  was 
my  answer ;  '  but  why  ? '  '  O  nothing,'  he  re- 
joined, in  a  tone  as  uncomfortable  as  the  first  time. 
'  Only  they  told  me  you  did ;  so  I  thought  I  'd  ^ust 
step  in,  out  of  friend.ship,  and  show  you  a  curious 
article  in  the  Criminal  Code,  which  1  came  across 
this  morning.  It  says,  that  any  person  or  persons 
harboring  conspirators  are  liable  to  be  treated  as 
accomi^lices,  and  may  be  condemned  to  the  full 
penalties  incurred  by  the  people  they  harbor,  — 
transportation  for  instance,  or  iienal  servitude  for 
life.' "  M.  Potiron  choked  slightly  as  he  pro- 
nounced tliis  last  sentence,  and  was  going  to  pro- 
ceed with  further  gloomy  developments,  when  his 
wife  cut  him  short  by  telling  liim  to  go  and  attend 
to  his  business  in  the  cafe. 

"  Let  me  talk  to  these  gentlemen,"  she  said,  evi- 
dently reassured  by  a  closer  look  at  us  that  we 
were  not  so  black  as  we  were  painted ;  and  as  M. 
Potiron  delayed  somewhat  to  obey,  she  ga\e  a 
small  stamp  of  impatience. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mk.  Ruskix,  the  new  Slade  Professor  of  Art  at 
Oxford,  will  begin,  in  February,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  materials  of  Art. 

Mil.  D.  G.  RossETTi  has  a  volume  of  Poems  in 
the  press  which  is  to  extend  to  300  or  400  pp.,  and 
appear  next  spring.  It  will  contain  much  early  and 
much  recent  work.  The  sonnets  recently  printed  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  indicate  one  of  its  sources  of 
interest. 

The  original  autoprraph  score  of  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni  is  preserved  in  the  possession  of  Madame 
Viardot  Garcia  at  her  villa  at  Baden-Baden.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  parts,  kept  in  a  car%'ed  oak 
case  securely  locked,  and  fastened  to  the  wall  of 
the  building. 

One  of  the  London  comic  papers  says,  unkindly, 
that  "  His  Insanity  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  given 
orders  to  the  Meissen  manufactory  of  (Dresden) 
china  to  prepare  a  group  of  *  Lohengrin  and  the 
Swan,'  as  a  present  to  Ricnard  Wagner.  The  swan 
will  always  remind  the  illustrious  comi)Oser  of  tlie 
goose,  his  royal  patron." 

Mlle.  Nilssox  possesses  a,  collection  of  rare  and 
precious  stones  of  considerable  value.  The  fair 
cantatrice  is  also  the  owner  of  a  rare  manuscrijit  of 
great  antiquity,  ^vritten  in  Gothic  lett-ers  of  silver 
hy  a  Bishop  of  the  Cioths.  This  work  was  found 
during  the  sacking  of  Prague,  and  formerly  be- 
longed to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  It  was 
fiven  to  Mlle.  Nilsson  by  an  admirer,  the  Count 
ohn  George  of  Dubniki. 

TiiEUE  is  something  wondertullv  grotesque  in  the 
Japanese  mind,  Avith  all  its  genuine  force.  It  ap- 
pears that  whenever  the  Mikado  goes  abroad  the 
upper  windows  of  the  streets  through  which  he  pass- 
es are  closed  and  scaled  up  witli  naper  bands,  "  so 
that  no  one  may  look  down  upon  him,"  —  not,  that 
is,  despisi!  hiui,  but  stand  on  a  greater  elevation 
tlian  he.  At  least,  that  is  the  theorv  in  Siam,  where 
courtiers  are  required  to  approach  the  sovereign 
hopping,  like  so  many  highly  decorated  toads,  for 
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fear  their  heads  should  be  higher  than  his.  Tlie 
Japanesi'  custom  was,  it  appears,  observed  for  the 
Duke  of  Ediubui'gh  recently,  as  a  final  proof  of  the 
honor  in  which  tlie  Mikado  held  his  English  ally. 

Thk  terrible  famine  which  has  been  raging  in 
Algeria  tor  the  last  two  years  has  obliged  the 
French  Goyernment  to  look  elsewhere  than  in  that 
unfortunate  colony  for  its  supplies  of  horses  for  the 
light  cavalry.  The  stock  of  small  wiry  "  Arabs  " 
which  wen'  l)red  in  Algeria,  and  which  did  such 
excellent  scnice  in  the  Crimea,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Mexico,  has  been  pretty  nearly  exterminated,  so  that 
for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  at  least,  it  will  be 
im{)ossible  to  obtain  these  valuable  chargers  in  sui- 
ficient  numbera  for  the  French  service. 

"  EvKRYJtODY  now  plays  Bezique,"  says  the  Pe- 
riotl.  "  Ma>-  we,  therefore,  suggest  to  eveiybody 
that  it  would  be  much  more  rational  to  count  by  units 
instead  of  by  tens,  as  it  is  at  present  the  fasliion  to 
do  ?  We  would  make  the  game  100  up,  instead  of 
1,000,  counting  sequence  25  instead  of  250 ;  double 
Bezique  50  histead  of  500,  kings  8  instead  of  80, 
each  ten  one,  instead  of  10.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
that  '  Cavendish '  indorses  tlie  decimal  method  ; 
but,  surely,  on  reconsidering  the  question,  he  would 
admit  that  units  ai-e  much  more  easy  to  count,  and 
that  our  proposed  method  has  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  simplicity.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to 
count  ])oiuts  at  whist  by  tens,  and  imdce  100  game, 
as  to  count  Bezique  by  tens  and  hundreds." 

A  (iKKMAN  pajKir  tells  an  odd  story  of  a  trick 
playe<l  not  long  since  on  a  landowner  in  an  ag- 
ricultural district  of  Silesia.  This  gentleman,  a 
HeiT  Schrei,  had  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbor,  which 
led  to  a  long  correspondence,  and  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  greatly  provoked  his  antagonist  by  speak- 
ing ironically  of  the  "  Attic  salt "  with  which  he 
flavored  his  epistolary  stj-le.  A  few  davs  after 
there  appeared  in  the  local  paper  the  following 
advertisement :  "  Attic  salt  and  other  salts  for 
cattle  may  always  be  obtained  at  my  farm.  — 
Schrei."  This  advertisement  immediately  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  a  zealous  official  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  district  to  administer  the  salt 
monopoly  of  the  Grovemment,  and  he  directed  one 
of  his  subonlinates  to  go  at  once  to  Herr  Schrei's 
farm  and  search  the  premises  for  the  salt  in  ([ues- 
tion.  The  3ulK)rdinate,  after  going  all  over  the 
farm  and  lof)king  in  everj-  comer  for  the  smuggled 
commodity',  reported  as"  follows :  "  Having  learnt 
from  the  local  pai)er  that  a  foreign  salt  under  the 
name  of '  Attic  salt '  ha«l  been  imported  into  this 
district,  I  searched  the  house  and  farm  of  the 
farmer  Schrei,  who  had  been  suspected  of  the 
fraud ;  but  no  trace  of  Attic  salt  was  to  be  found 
about  him." 

Si'KAKiNG  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's  remarkable 
lecture  on  the  Buddliist  doctrine  of  annihilation 
(which  we  printed  List  week),  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette says:  '•  In  this  lecture,  remai-kablo  alike  for 
its  profound  investigation  and  the  finished  brevity 
ami  clearness  of  its  style,  the  professor  discussed 
and  controverted  the  popular  superficial  notion  that 
the  religion  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  and 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  had  anticipated  the  purest  moral 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  offers  its  believers 
no  moi-c  consoling  and  satisfying  solution  of  the 
great  mj'steries  of  evil  and  cleatli  than  the  rejwsc 
of  Notlunguess.     Discerning  between  tlie  doctrine 


of  Buddha  and  the  corruptions  engrafted  upon  it, 
he  shows  that  the  Nirvana,  to  wliich  every  trucj 
Buddliist  should  aspire,  was,  as  the  founder  taught, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  perfect  renunciation  and 
supreme  resignation.  It  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  Christian  world  to  learn  that  a  religion  which 
is  still  held  by  the  largest  portion  of  the  human 
race  is  not  based  upon  Annihilation.  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  concluded  his  lecture  with  a  touching  apo- 
logue from  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  in  Avhich  the 
true  doctrine  of  Ntrvfina  renunciation  and  resigna- 
tion is  embalmed." 

A  NOTEWOiiTHY  mural  picture  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  University  Ilall, Gordon  Scjuare,  a  college  of 
which  the  late  Crabb  Robinson  "  was  one  of  the  most 
active  founders  and  which  he  had  in  his  lifetime 
largely  endowed."  Tlie  purjwrt  and  nature  of  this 
memorial  are  clearly  indicated  in  Mr.  Sadler's 
"  Reminiscences,"  as  follows :  "  It  is  intended  to 
decorate  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  dining-i-oom, 
which  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  with  a  mural 
painting  in  monochrome  by  Edward  Annitage, 
E8(|.,  A.  R.  A.,  having  for  its  subject  Uenr}-  Crabb 
Robinson  surrounded  by  many  of  his  most  distin- 
guished literary  and  artistic  friends.  The  aim  will 
be  to  represent  these  distinguished  persons  rather 
as  they  have  been  graven  on  Mr.  Robinson's  mem- 
ory, and  have  presented  themselves  to  him  in  his 
happiest  reveries,  than  with  reference  to  anv  chro- 
nological or  local  arrangement."  An  English  pa- 
per thus  describes  the  painting  :  "  ITie  picture  dis- 
Sises  itself  into  six  groups.  On  the  farther  left 
rs.  Barbauld  is  seen  in  earnest  talk  with  ]VIr. 
Wakefield  ;  Godwin,  Hazlitt,  Clarkson,  and  Walter 
Savage  Landor  stand  bv.  Next  is  a  company  over 
which  Wilhelm  von  Sclilegel  and  Mdme.  de  Stael 
preside.  ITie  Germans  have  a  compartment  to 
themselves,  wherein  the  well-marked  portraits  of 
Groethe  and  Schiller  at  once  arrest  the  eye ;  '  the 
Lake  poets  *  also  hold  a  conspicuous  position.  The 
next  scene  opens  darkly  with  the  grand,  wild  head 
of  Edward  Irving ;  beneath  Samuel  Rogers  has 
taken  his  seat.  On  a  sofa  near  at  hand  Lady 
Byron  is  listening  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  — 
neither  portrait  being  flattered.  Talfourd,  Arnold, 
Bunsen,  and  others  are  near.  The  selection  has 
been  made  by  '  the  committee ' ;  the  pictorial  treat- 
ment we  owe  to  Mr.  Armitage.  The  picture  is  fifty- 
six  feet  long,  and  the  figures,  thirty-four  in  numlxT, 
are  somewhat  over  life-size." 

TuE  London  Times  sounds  a  fearful  note  of 
alarm.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  says,  that  Eng- 
land, or  at  least  London,  is  at  this  moment  threat- 
ened with  the  invasion  of  a  formidable  disease. 
''  We  have  from  time  to  time  mentioned  the  unusu- 
al activity  of  certain  kinds  of  Fever  iu  the  metroj> 
olis  and  other  gi*cat  towns,  but  there  is  more  to 
be  told  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  Registuau-Gkn- 
eiial's  Returns,  and  it  will  need  all  our  vigilance 
to  protect  us  from  the  serious  risks  of  the  coming 
winter.  How  busily  Scarlet  Fever  is  at  work  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality  teach  us  only  too  plainly  ; 
but  for  the  last  three  months  a  new  and  more  insidi- 
ous enemy  has  been  in  the  field.  To  many  persons 
—  jH-rhaps,  indeed,  to  many  medical  practitioners 
— '  Relapsing  Fever '  may  be  a  disease  known  only 
by  tradition  or  description,  for  it  is  a  fact,  we  be- 
lieve, that  for  a  perioa  of  thirteen  years  hardly  a 
case  of  the  disorder  was  seen  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  30,000  cases,  for  instance,^  treated  dur- 
ing that  time  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital  includ- 
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cd  not  a  single  specimen  of  this  particular  Fever, 
although  at  a  former  period  it  had  been  alarmingly 
prevalent.  When  we  say  that  it  is  known  also  oy 
the  name  of '  Famine  Fever,'  we  shall  have  given 
some  idea  of  its  origin  and  character,  and  yet  it 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  more  terrible  plague 
Avhich  proverbially  follows  dearth.  The  '  Famine ' 
Fever  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  is  not  in 
itself  or  immediately  a  destructive  disease.  It  is 
very  rarely  fatal,  and  corresponds  in  its  principal 
characteristics  rather  with  the  '  Low  Fever '  of  our 
medical  nomenclature  than  with  any  of  the  more 
violent  forms  of  the  malady.  It  is  dangerous  from 
its  extreme  communicability  and  its  distressing 
consequences.  It  is  easily  caught ;  it  is  easily  car- 
ried from  place  to  place  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal 
with;  and  it  leaves  the  unhappy  victim  predis- 
posed by  weakness  and  exhaustion  to  the  attacks 
of  more  acute  complaints.  '  Relapsing  Fever,'  in 
fact,  is  the  ally  and  provider  of  Tophus." 

Spiritualism,  if  we  may  credit  its  French  organ, 
which  appears  twice  a  month  at  Lyons,  is  making 
progress  in  France,  especially  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provincial  towns.  Readers  of  this  periodical 
are  assured  in  an  editor's  standing  note  that  "  com- 
munications between  the  spirit  world  and  the  cor- 
poral world  are  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  consti- 
tute no  supernatural  fact ;  and  hence  traces  of  them 
are  to  be  found  among  every  people  at  every  epoch ; 
in  the  present  day  they  are  general  and  patent  to 
all  the  world."  A  medium  (anonymous)  discourses 
to  his  son  on  the  advantages  of  *'  la  mediumnite,"  a 
word  which  has  not  as  yet  received  the  sanction  of 
that  sceptical  body  the  French  Academy.  This 
spirit  assures  us  that  the  faculty  of  "  mediumnite 
est  innde  chez  tons  les  hommes,  quoiqu'cUe  ne  se 
developpe  chez  tons  egalement,  et  la  preuve  que 
cette  faveur  doit  etre  mdritee,  c'est  que  dans  cer- 
tains cas  elle  est  retiree  a  ceux  qui  n'en  sont  plus 
dignes."  In  another  number  the  spirit  of  Lacor- 
daire,  who  delivers  a  discourse  very  different  in 
matter  and  manner  from  any  that  he  preached  at 
Notre  Dame  during  his  lifetime,  comes  forward  to 
declare  that  the  Church  is  one  and  indivisible,  and 
that  le  pere  Hyacinthe  has  suffered  persecution  for 
maintaining  this  doctrine.  But  by  far  the  most 
garrulous  of  all  the  spirits  is  that  of  Mdme.  Fouquet, 
who,  under  the  heading  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give,"  communicates  each  fortnight  certain 
new  and  sure  remedies  against  all  kinds  of  human 
disorders.  In  the  most  recent  number  is  a  commu- 
nication firom  the  poet  Ponsard,  who,  perhaps  from 
want  of  faith  in  French  sculptors,  returns  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  project  of  erecting  a  statue  to  his 
mcmorj-  will  not  he  carried  out.  In  its  place  he 
would  prefer  a  school  for  tlie  children  of  working 
men  ;  and  should  his  wish  be  adopted  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  he  promises  that  at  each  distribution  of 
school  prizes  "  son  esprit  satisfait,  planant  dans  I'es- 
pace  au-dessus  de  ccs  i)etites  tetes  blondes  et  brunes, 
allant  des  ^Ifevcs  aux  professeurs,  leur  inspircra  de 
chaleureux  discours,  de  douces  paroles  de  paix 
d'amour  et  de  firatemit<5." 

The  Academy  publishes  the  following  interest- 
ing note  from  mi.  A.  H.  Layard,  touching  the 
recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii :  — 

"Naples,  October  14,  1869.  —  Amongst  the  most 
recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii  there  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  altogether  of  a  novel  charac- 
ter.    On  the  walls  of  a  house  of  no  great  size  and 


evidently  belonging  to  persons  of  the  poorer  class, 
was  found  a  view  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Pomj)eii, 
of  the  city  walls  and  towers  adjoining  it,  and  of  a 
building  of  considerable  size,  apparo*itly  depend- 
ing upon  the  amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  which 
must  still  be  under  ground,  and  for  which  Fiorclli 
is  now  going  to  search.  Although  this  landscape 
is  rudely  executed,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
mere  dauber,  it  represents  very  accurately  the 
general  features  of  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre 
now  existing :  the  exterior  staircases,  biult  upon 
arches,  leading  to  the  upper  vomitoria,  the  arena 
(the  walls  of  which  are  represented  as  painted  to 
imitate  mai'ble,  and  so  they  were  found  when  first 
dug  out),  the  city  walls,  and  the  towers,  &c.  The 
artist  has  recorded  in  his  picture  the  fight  between 
tlie  people  of  Pompeii  and  Nocera,  which  com- 
menced in  the  amjmitheatre,  and  led  to  its  being 
closed  for  ton  years  by  Nero.  Various  groups  of 
combatants  ai-e  seen  on  the  gradines  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, in  the  arena,  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  open  space  surrounding  the  building.  Men 
are  falling,  wounded,  and  others  lie  dead  on  the 
ground. 

"  In  the  space  surrounding  the  amphitheatre  are 
seen  trees,  and  stalls  protected  from  the  sun  by 
awnings,  such  as  are  now  everywhere  erected  in  the 
streets  of  Naples ;  fruit  and  lemonade  were  prob- 
ably sold  in  them :  in  one  is  a  bench  exactly  like 
those  in  common  use  mth  us.  Men  and  women 
are  seen  flying  from  the  fight  which  is  raging,  some 
apparently  carrying  away  their  goods. 

"  Tlie  velarium  is  represented  as  drawn  over  a 
part  of  the  theatre  to  protect  the  spectators  from 
the  sun.  Tliis  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time  that  rep- 
resentation of  this  important  addition  to  a  Roman 
theatre  has  been  found  ;  but,  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  artist  of  the  rules  of  per- 
spective, it  is  difficult  to  make  out  precisely  how 
the  velarium  is  extended.  He  has  drawn  it  as  at- 
tached to  the  city  wall,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  the  case;  and  it  appears  to  have  hung  in 
large  folds,  horizontally  over  the  part  of  the  theatre 
which  it  was  intended  to  protect. 

"  Unluckily  the  artist  has  taken  his  sketch  from 
the  side  facing  the  entrance.  Had  he  taken  it  from 
the  opiwsite  side,  we  might  have  had  a  view  of 
Vesuvius,  which  would  have  been  highly  interest- 
ing as  giving  the  form  of  the  mountain  previous  to 
the  first  historical  eruption. 

"  This  very  curious  painting  is  especially  interest- 
ing as  being,  I  believe,  the  only  existing  ancient 
view  of  a  building,  the  details  of  which  can  be 
identified.  If  similar  views  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and 
other  cities,  executed  by  competent  artists,  had  been 
preserved,  they  would  have  been  invaluable.  Un- 
fortunately, sketches  of  this  kind  Avere  made  by 
very  inferior  painters,  who  appear  to  haAc  amused 
themselves  by  daubing  on  the  walls,  whilst  artists 
of  a  superior  class  apjKjar  to  have  confined  them- 
selves either  to  the  reproduction  of  well-known  i>ic- 
tures,  or  to  the  representation  of  the  usual  myths, 
fables,  and  legends. 

"  I  may  mentioi\  that  on  the  outer  walls  of  the 
building  adjoining  the  amphitheatre,  and  which 
Signr.  Fiorclli  believes  to  be  a  kind  of  dressing  and 
bathing  place  for  the  gladiators,  are  repi-esented  in- 
scriptions, such  as  are  usually  found  on  the  houses 
of  Pompeii,  and  relating  to  the  'election  of  municipal 
officers.  Signr.  Fiorelli  expects  to  find  the  oridnal 
inscriptions  when  he  discovers  the  remains  of  the 
edifice." 
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THE    DEATH     PENALTY. 

A     NARRATIVE. 

By  JULES   SIMON. 

[  Translated  fiom  the  French  by  Ma.  W.  II.  HosTisaTON  for  Etskt  Satukdat.] 


<    mnm'  » 


PART  IV. 


vrii. 


It  was  Ion  J  after  ni2;btfall ;  the  rear  of  the  hall 
was  but  dimly  lighted,  and  the  crowd  flowed  out 
slowly.  The  ushers  offered  with  humane  readiness 
to  take  us  out  by  a  private  passage ;  but  Marion 
wanted  to  embrace  her  husband,  and  drew  me  with 
such  force,  that  I  was  obliged  to  follow  her.  When 
we  reached  the  courtyard,  the  condemned  were 
just  entering  it  by  another  door,  surrounded  by 
gendarmes.  Marion  burst  through  the  throng  and 
threw  herself  on  her  husband's  neck.  As  he  was 
handcuffed,  and  wa«  near  sinking  under^the  tumult  of 
his  emotion,  an  old  brigadier  of  gendarmery  held 
him  up,  on  whose  mustache  there  fell  great  tears. 

The  mother  likewise  came  tottering  up  to  em- 
brace her  children ;  but  M.  Jourdan  stopped  her, 
calling  out  to  me  to  bring  away  Marion.  He  had 
trouble  enough  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  better 
to  go  to  the  prison  and  avoid  the  crowd.  At  this 
juncture  came  an  usher  bringing  similar  coimsels 
from  the  judge-president.  Ife  was  ordered  to  in- 
form the  family  that  every  access  to  the  prisoners 
would  be  allowed  them,  and  that,  if  they  decided 
to  sign  a  petition  for  mercy,  it  would  be  counter- 
signed by  every  member  of  the  tribunal. 

We  returned  by  side  streets,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
multitude.  Being  come  into  the  chamber,  the 
father  sank  on  his  knees,  the  two  women  also 
knct'ling  behind  him,  and  recited  aloud  the  De 
Pntfuntlis,  the  women  responding  at  each  verse. 
When  the  prayer  was  endeu,  Marion  rose  and  told 
me  she  was  going  to  help  her  mother-in-law  to 
bed;  for  her  father  and  herself,  they  should  pass 
the  night  in  prayer ;  tJien,  CTasping  my  hand,  she 
added,  "  Perhaps  they  will  let  you  in  this  even- 
ing." 

I  nndcrstood  her,  and  left  immediately.  I  could 
not  speak  for  the  choking  in  my  throat.  And  be- 
sides, what  was  there  for  mc  to  say  to  them  ?  I 
walked  on  to  the  jail,  in  the  snow  and  bareheaded. 
The  icv  coldness  of  the  night  somewhat  helped  to 
calm  tfiC"  fever  of  mv  blood.  Tlie  concierge  let  me 
in  iinnie<liately,  telling  me  that  M.  Jounlan  was 
with  them. 


Under  the  control  of  one  fixed  idea,  I  cried  out 
as  I  entered,  "  Well,  have  you  signed  your  ap- 
peal ? "  They  sat  motionless,  with  flushed  faces, 
theu-  eyes  staring  on  vacancy,  and  made  no  re- 
sponse. 

"  Talk  to  them,'  'said  M.  Jourdan,  in  a  tone  that 
startled  me. 

Tvu"ning  my  eyes  to  him,  I  saw  that  he  was 
weeping. 

"For  more  than  an  hour  here  J  have  been  begging 
them  to  appeal,"  he  said.  "  This  appeal  will  give 
us  several  months ;  much  can  be  done  with  time. 
If  some  one  of  the  band  should  be  caught,  it  would 
be  enough  to  make  their  innocence  evident.  For 
that  I  believe  in,"  he  broke  out  excitedly,  rising  at 
the  same  time;  "my  faith  in  it  is  now  invincible  ; 
and  if  they  die  they  take  with  them  my  peace  of 
mind  forever.  But  you  see  them  just  as  tliey  have 
been  since  the  sentence,  immovable  as  statues.  I 
have  begged,  supplicated,  been  on  my  knees  before 
(hem.  I  have  talked  to  them  of  their  father  and  of 
their  mother,  of  the  wife  of  Jean  Louis,  and  of  my- 
self; I  have  plied  every  argument  imaginable;  — 
nothing  moves  them."  Then,  turning  towards 
them  and  givinj^  the  younger  of  the  brothers  a  vigor- 
ous shake,  "  Why,  you  unhappy  wretch,  this  is  a 
crime  you  are  committing  here  I "  and  next,  with 
an  instant  change  of  sentiment,  he  said,  "  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  yoiu-  father's  and  your 
mother's  sake !  pity  for  my  sake  — "  And  he 
kissed  his  head  and  hands,  which  he  wet  with  tears. 
And  so  that  indescribable  scene  of  passionate  dis- 
may and  pity  went  on.  At  last  Yvonic  rose  from 
his  scat. 

"  Tliere  is  no  justice,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
"  It  is  better  to  die  soon." 

We  obtained  no  other  words.  They  came  to  tell 
us  we  must  leave  for  the  night.  Tlu-n  Jean  Louis 
spoke  in  a  whisper,  asking  me,  "  What  is  she  do- 
ing?" 

"  She  is  counting  on  your  making  an  appeal,"  I 
answered.  "  It  will  be  the  death-blow  of  all  there  if 
you  keep  to  vour  obstinacy." 

"(lod's  will  be  done!"'  he  said;  "my  mind  is 
made  up." 

When   I  found  myself  in   the   street  with  M. 
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Jourdan,  it  seemed  as  thi)Ugli  my  brain  were  reel- 
inf.  He  {jave  me  an  appointment  for  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

We  had  resolved  to  return  to  the  prison  at  an 
early  hour,  and  bring  there  with  us  all  the  family, 
in  hopes  to  obtain  our  permission  of  tree  action. 
We  found  the  father  and  daughter  seated  on  stools 
before  the  dead  ashes  of  a  nre  they  gave  no  heed  to 
relighting.  They  had  spent  the  night  there,  mo- 
tionless and  silent.  Tlie  father  rose  and  came  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  M.  Jourdan.  "  Do  not  thank 
me  yet,  Nayl,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  not  done  with  the 
case.  I  hope  that  I  shall  save  them ;  but  they 
must  help  me."  There  was  no  break  in  the  settled 
gloom  of  the  old  man's  countenance,  and  I  saw  that 
he  had  no  hope.  "  Tlie  old  wife  is  going  mad,"  he 
said  to  us  with  an  air  of  helpless  distress.     And  I 

{)resentlv  learned  from  Marion  that  her  mother-in- 
aw  really  appeared  to  have  become  unconscious 
of  what  was  passing  around  her.  For  her  ])art, 
Marion  was  active  and  resolute ;  and  one  could  see 
that  hope  survived  in  her,  and  with  it  a  firm  pur- 
pose to  will  and  do. 

WJhen  she  was  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  oc- 
currences of  the  preceding  night  by  our  report, 
and  we  spoke  to  her  of  trying  to  move  the  brothers, 
"  It  is  of  no  use,"  she  said,  "  since  their  minds  are 
made  up.  But  if  the  judge  himself  told  them  they 
ought  to  appeal,  that  might  make  a  difference." 
Here  was  a  flash  of  light  for  us.  These  few  words 
let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  persistence  of  the  three 
men,  who  no  longer  believed  in  human  justice  and 
no  longer  desired  to  dispute  their  life,  partly  from 
despair,  partly  from  disgust. 

We  rt-paired  with  all  speed  to  the  Royal  Attor- 
ney. "  What  do  you  wish  ? "  he  asked  of  M. 
Jourdan.  "  I  will  do  evervtliing  in  my  power  to 
aid  your  efforts.  Although  the  sentence  is  just, 
the  thought  of  seeinj;  these  three,  whose  lives 
were  hitherto  pure,  dying  thus  in  the  prime  of 
their  young  manhood  most  painfully  shocks  me.  I 
cannot  sign  the  petition  for  mercy ;  but,  when  my 
report  is  called  for,  I  can  tell  you  in  advance  that 
it  will  be  favorable  to  a  commutation." 

"  A  petition  for  mercy ! "  exclaimed  Jourdan, 
"  why,  sir,  they  will  not  even  appeal !  They  want  to 
die,  all  three ;  they  don't  listen  to  us,  they  don't  lis- 
ten to  their  parents.  But,  M.  Hervo,"  he  went  on 
to  say,  "  we  are  no  longer  in  the  court-room ;  I  am 
not  making  a  pleading  here.  You  see  before  you  an 
old  friend.  I  ou  know  that  he  is  honest ;  you  ad- 
mit that  he  has  common  sense.  Mark  now  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  :  they  are  guiltless,  all  three ! " 
lie  uttered  the  last  words  with  the  emphasis  of 
deep  conviction,  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as 
he  spoke.  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  Hervo  attempted 
to  resume  the  argument  he  had  addressed  to  the 
court ;  Jourdan  interrupted,  and  with  an  extraordi- 
nary animation  and  an  eloquence  that  I  have  never 
heard  since  from  any  mouth,  he  began  a  pleading, 
of  which  the  effect  was  irresistible,  lie  spoke  of 
the  confidential  communications  he  had  received 
and  his  visits  to  the  prison,  entering  into  the  fullest 
detail  and  showing  the  integrity  and  heroism  of 
those  three  noblo  souls.  It  was  not  a  trsun  of  rea- 
soning that  would  have  succeeded  with  a  bench  of 
judges ;  but  there,  at  that  solemn  hour,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  yield  to  the  empire  of  this  ardent 
eloquence  and  absolute  conviction. 

M.  Hervo  was  moved  at  first,  then  shaken.  His 
scruples  were  awakened ;  and  as  soon  as  there  was 
a  doubt  in  his  mind,  he  became  more  eager  than 


M.  Jourdan  himself  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  a{>- 
peal.  Hardly  had  his  friend  done  speaking,  than 
we  saw  him  prepared  to  go  out ;  we  followed 
rather  than  accompanied  him.  From  line  to  time 
on  the  way,  he  stopped  to  ask  us  a  rapid  question. 
We  had  an  answer  always  ready.  He  was  not  per- 
suaded, however,  but  he  doubted ;  and  for  his  ten- 
der conscience  doubt  in  such  a  matter  was  the 
be";inning  of  remorse. 

We   found   the   prisoners   still  together,  for  M. 
Hervo  had  requested  this  consolation  to  be  allowed 
them.     His  first  words  on  entering  were,  "  I  am 
come  to  tell  you  that  M.  Jourdan  alarms  me.     I 
conducted  yom*  prosecution  with  a  ([uiet  conscience ; 
but  this  morning  I  am  startled.     If  you  an?  guiltless, 
you  must  not  go  to  the  scaffold ;  it  would  be  making 
me  answerable  to  God  for  your  death.     During 
twenty  years  of  official  life  I  have  been  ruled  by 
the  Bole  desire  of  firmly  and  strictly  fulfilling  my 
duty.     Hitherto  1  have  been  at  peace  with  myself. 
The  thought  of  a  judiciary  error  makes  me  tremble. 
—  Jourdan,  draw  up  the  form.    Ah,  you  have  it  ^vith 
you  ?     Give  me  a  pen.     Sign,"  he  said  to  Yvonic, 
with  an  air  full  of  dignity  and  authority.     Yvonic 
did  not  hesitate  an  instant.     The   language   and 
bearing  of  this  upright  man  had  reconciled  him 
with  society.     He  had  come   to  tmderstand  that 
justice  might  make  mistakes,  but  that  there  was  a 
justice.     He  was  the  one  who  was  to  be  a  priest, 
and  although  he  was  not  the  oldest  he  had  a  certain 
authority  over  the  whole  family.     His  two  brothers 
signed  afler  him.     Hardly  was  the  act  completed 
than  they  became  different  men.     Their  stubborn 
mood  of  suppressed  defiance  gave  way  to  anxiety 
and  discouragement.     M.  Hervo  had  left  immedi- 
ately after  the  signing.    We  did  all  we  could  to 
revive  their  courage. 

"  But  everything  is  against  us,"  they  complained. 
"  We  shall  be  condemned  over  again ;  all  we  have 
gained  is  a  lengthening  out  of  our  death  agony." 

In  those  first  moments  we  could  not  share  tlieir 
despondency.  Happy  at  having  overcome  the  ob- 
stacle that  an'csted  us,  we  indulged  in  that  feeling 
of  release  that  always  follows  a  success  of  this  kind ; 
but  the  following  days  hope  left  us  also. 

The  judgment  was  set  aside  for  some  defect  of 
fonn  which  I  have  forgotten.  We  rejoiced  at  it  as  a 
respite,  without  any  of  us  daring  to  think  of  the 
future.  Marion  was  admirable,  dividing  her  life 
between  the  poor  crazed  mother,  the  old  father,  and 
her  husband ;  always  busy,  as  diligent  in  her  at- 
tentions to  everybody  as  in  the  better  days,  con- 
cealing her  secret  troubles,  and  never  giving  up  to 
air. 
Ihad  been  with  her  to  Saint  Allouestre,  Kerdro- 
guen,  and  Bignan.  We  interrogated  everybody. 
Everywhere  we  met  with  the  most  lively  sympathies, 
but  no  testimony,  no  word,  no  fact  that  could  change 
the  character  of  the  prosecution  and  authorize  us 
to  hope.  We  Avent  a  second  time  to  Bignau  after 
the  a})peal  was  granted ;  but  on  this  second  iourney 
we  felt  tliat  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  changed, 
a  fortnight  before  they  saw  only  our  misfortune  and 
unanimously  judged  it  to  be  irremediable.  Now 
that  a  new  trial  must  take  place,  thev  were  no 
longer  occupied  with  the  condeumed  alone ;  they 
felt  the  necessity  of  saving  die  others.  Had  not 
Marion  herself  obeyed  a  similar  sentiment,  when 
she  told  her  husband  in  open  court,  "  Ilather  die 
than  turn  informer  "  ?  They  reminded  her  of  these 
noble  words  while  loaiUng  her  with  praises  that 
were  now  so  many  deadly  blows.     The  great  politi- 
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cians  (they  are  not  rare  even  amonj;  the  ignorant 
and  simple)  blamed  our  friends  for  havinj^  rejected 
the  responsibility  of  the  assassination.  They  firmly 
believed  in  their  culpability  and  made  of  it  their 
title  of  honor;  but  as  has  happened  before  with 
zealous  adherents  of  a  cause  wno  know  themselves 
safe  from  pursuit,  they  declared,  with  a  vehemence 
which  was  not  without  a  sort  of  wild  eloquence, 
that  it  was  cowardly  to  disown  one's  conduct  and 
friends  and  principles  for  the  sake  of  escaping  the 
scaffold.  Marion  did  not  get  angry  when  they  thus 
insulted  the  condemned.  She  did  not  enter  into 
discussions.  She  contented  herself  with  saying  that 
they  had  not  done  the  deed  and  that  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  die.  If  I  suffered  my 
indignation  to  appear,  she  looked  at  me  with  siuv 
prise  and  begged  me  to  calm  myself. 

We  sometimes  walked  through  the  country  as 
many  as  eight  leagues  in  one  day,  for  we  visited 
from  preference  the  isolated  farm-houses,  where  we 
had  most  chances  of  meeting  with  refractories. 
Marion  walked  always  in  advance  and  silent,  hold- 
ing her  shoes  in  her  hand,  which  she  only  put  on 
when  we  visited  a  curd.  Tlie  refusals  of  aid  ijecame 
more  and  more  stern  as  time  went  on,  for  the  word 
had  been  given  to  that  fffect.  The  rector  of  Saint 
Allouestre,  who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence,  bitterly  complained  that  Marion  was 
more  formidable  to  the  refractories  than  a  company 
of  movable  gendarmes.  She  burst  into  tears,  with- 
out other  reply.  We  were  constantly  received 
with,  "  How !  you  here  again  ?  "  sometimes  even 
with  menaces.  I  advised  her  t<Aetum  to  Vannes. 
"  You  will  go  back,  M.  Jules,  if  you  wish,"  said  she 
in  her  soft  voice,  "but  I  must  keep  on  to  the  end." 
In  general,  tlie  women  displayed  less  ill-will. 
One  of  them,  who  kept  the  haberdasher's  shop  at 
Saint  Jean  Brevelay,  tremblingly  disclosed  to  us  the 
existence  of  three  hiding-places,  dug  in  the  moor  of 
the  Mcnehom  in  the  days  of  the  old  chouannery, 
and  the  secret  of  which  was  revealed  only  to  the 
initiated.  She  told  us  we  should  run  great  risks  in 
going  there.  We  visited  them  one  after  the  other, 
crouching  in  the  third  for  hours  together  :  no  one 
came.  Another  woman  informed  us,  after  having  us 
swear  to  keep  the  secret,  that  Jean  Brien,  with  a 
number  of  retractories,  was  hiding  in  the  ruins  of 
Locmaria.  This  was  our  last  hope,  for  there  re- 
mained hardly  a  house  in  the  country  that  we  had 
not  visited.  The  distance  was  long,  yet  Marion,  al- 
though evidently  worn  out,  almost  ran  as  she  went. 
We  arrived  about  midday.  Locmaria  is  neither  a 
burg  nor  a  village,  but  a  ruined  abbey,  near  which 
is  annually  held  a  celebrated  fair.  I  was  familiar 
witli  all  the  windings  of  these  ruins,  with  the  stone 
staircas<'s,  that  led  up  to  the  height  of  five  stories 
and  suddenly  ended  ui  the  open  air,  with  the  cellars 
and  long  subterranean  passages,  that  were  in  some 
places  fallen  in  and  obstructed.  We  spent  several 
hours  in  wandering  through  them.  It  was  one  of 
those  great  abbeys  where  formerly  the  daughters 
of  noble  families  came  to  bmry  themselves  from  the 
world,  which  resembled  palaces  rather  than  mon- 
asteries. In  a  kind  of  underground  cloister  we 
found  beds  of  fern  still  fn^sh,  and  traces  of  fire  re- 
cently extinguislied.  Tlierc  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  persons  we  were  in  search  of  were 
in  the  habit  of  repairing  thither ;  it  was  one  of  their 
retreats.  But  there,  as  in  the  moors  of  the  Mdnd- 
hom,  would  not  oiu"  presence  suffice  to  keep  them 
away  ? 
Marion  left  the  rains,  came  as  far  as  Plumelec 


(only  a  half-league  distant),  and  there  told  me  that 
she  should  return  to  Locmaria  alone  in  the  night, 
passing  through  the  fields  to  avoid  being  met.  I 
told  her  that  1  should  not  let  her  expose  herself 
alone  to  the  risks  of  such  an  expedition.  There 
would  only  be  danger,  she  replied,  in  case  she  were 
defended ;  and  I  could  but  recognize  the  soundness 
of  the  observation.  She  went  as  she  proposed  as 
night  was  falling.  Being  so  well  aware  of  how  we 
were  regarded  through  the  country,  I  dreaded  that 
I  might  never  see  her  again  and  followed  her  at  a 
distance,  taking  all  possible  precautions  against  be- 
ing seen  or  heard.  The  entrance  of  the  staircase 
was  in  the  chapel  behind  the  hi^h  altar.  On  the 
first  step  of  the  altar  she  remained  seated,  fix)m 
nine  o'clock  till  midnight,  in  the  thick  darkness. 
Towards  midnight  she  heard  sounds  as  of  persons 
cautiously  picking  their  way  through  the  ruins  ;  to 
reach  the  subterranean  story  they  must  pass  near 
enough  to  touch  her.  Suddenly  there  was  a  whis- 
pering audible  at  a  few  paces  distant,  and  presently 
the  rapidly  retreating  steps  of  a  number  of  persons, 
apparently  careless  enough  now  of  the  noise  they 
made.  She  instantly  rose  up^  saying  who  she  was, 
and  calling  Jean  Bi7en,  Le  Pridoux,  and  all  those 
she  knew,  Dy  their  names.  They  shouted  back  from 
the  distance  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  her,  tjiat 
her  searches  were  imperilling  everybody,  and  that  if 
they  fell  in  with  us,  —  her  and  myself,  —  they  would 
fire  on  us  as  they  would  on  Blues.  She  ran  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  following  them  as  long  as  she  could 
hear  them.  They  fired  once  at  her,  probably  to 
frighten  her,  and  then  broke  into  a  fast  run  in  fear 
that  the  discharge  of  the  gun  would  bring  the  gen- 
darmes on  them.  I  was  now  only  a  few  paces  from 
her,  and  called  out,  "  It  is  I,  Marion."  She  admit- 
ted this  time  that  all  was  lost. 

I  drew  from  her  the  recital  of  the  above  incidents 
by  piecemeal  next  day  as  we  were  on  our  road  back 
to  Vannes.  She  bewailed  the  utter  fruitlessness  of 
her  labors,  constantly  repeating,  "  I  have  done  my 
best  and  done  no  good !  " 

I,  who  was  not  so  absorbed  as  she  in  a  single  idea, 
felt  at  this  juncture  less  inclined  to  despondency  than 
to  anger.  These  three  innocents,  then,  were  to  die  so ! 
These  men  whom  we  had  sought  for  so  long,  who 
had  fled  fit)m  us,  who  perhaps  had  meant  to  kill  us, 
knew  that  they  were  innocent,  and,  for  fear,  left 
them  under  the  'guillotine  I  All  this  population, 
women,  priests,  and  old  men,  took  the  part  of  the 
guilty  against  the  guiltless !  I  was  wellnigh  ready 
to  say  with  my  poor  Yvonic,  "  There  is  no  justice." 

We  returned  to  Vannes  on  foot,  for  we  were  not 
afraid  of  fatigue,  and  we  were  too  poor  to  hire 
horses.  The  first  thing  we  learned  on  reaching  the 
town  was  the  lirrest  of  Le  Pridoux  and  Jean  Brien. 


LOST  IN  TIIE  POST-OFFICE. 

BY    IIESBl.    STRETTON. 

The  will  lay  upon  the  counter  before  me,  and 
my  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  large  cover  which 
contained  it,  and  which  bore  the  inscription,  "  R. 
Grey,  Ksq.,  Mitre  Buildings,  The  Temple,  London." 
Within  it  lay  Kate's  destiny  and  mine.  Whether 
we  were  to  be  married  or  no  before  our  hair  was 
gray  was  the  Bc^cret  wrapped  up  in  its  folds. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning.  My  father  had 
Iwen  the  junior  partner  in  the  old  bank  of  Fletcher 
and  Slaney,  of  Thornbur)-,  which  had  come  to 
grief,  after  an  honorable  old-fashioned  manner,  pay- 
ing off  all  its  debts,  according  to  the  custom  of 
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forty  years  aj;o,  at  tlic  expense  of  the  fimi,  who 
thereupon  became  poor  men.  My  father  had  many 
friends,  and  in  those  times,  when  political  iulluence 
hud  its  finger  in  the  bestowal  ot  all  public  offices 
worth  havin»,  the  members  for  our  Tory  borough 
had  little  difficulty  in  procuring  for  the  ex-banker 
the  office  of  postmaster,  then  vacant.  The  bank- 
offices,  occupying  the  ground-floor  of  our  residence, 
were  altered  somewhat  to  suit  the  new  purposes  to 
which  they  were  put.  The  public  business  room 
became  a  sort  of  outer  office,  and  my  father's  pri- 
vate ajiartment  the  stamping  and  sorting  place  for 
the  letters.  Tlic  upper  portion  of  the  partition 
wall  was  thrown  down,  but  left  at  a  sufficient 
height  to  screen  the  inner  room  from  the  observa- 
tion of  any  person  in  the  outer  one ;  yet  it  was 
open  enough  to  make  every  word  audible  in  either 
part,  unless  intentionally  spoken  in  a  whisper.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  my  fadier  appointed  me 
his  head  clerk,  upon  the  promotion  of  the  previous 
clerk  to  an  office  of  his  own ;  and  our  united  sal- 
aries then  amounted  to  £  400  a  year,  besides  the 
numerous  perquisites  which  at  that  time  of  day  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  postmaster,  such  as  private  let- 
ter-bags, and  the  postage  upon  local  letters.  We 
had  two  under-clerks,  and  thS  duties  were  light ; 
very  different  from  what  they  have  since  become, 
as  *  am  told.  The  penny  postage  had  only  just 
come  in ;  postage-stamps  were  still  an  institution 
of  the  future,  and  money-orders  had  been  a  recog- 
nized branch  of  the  establishment  no  more  than 
two  years.  Only  four  years  before,  the  stamp  duty 
on  newspapers  had  been  Sj<i.  apiece,  and  the  wild- 
est Whig  had  not  yet  dreamed  of  a  penny  paper. 
There  were  hours  in  our  post-office  when  our  two 
subordinates  were  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the 
work  of  the  place,  and  my  father's  post  was  little 
else  than  a  sinecure. 

One  of  the  borough-men,  who  had  been  most 
active  in  procuring  tnis  comfortable  berth  for  us, 
was  an  old  crony  of  my  father's,  —  both  of  them 
were  Masons,  and  both  dabblers  in  chemistry, — 
and  also  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. He  was  a  bachelor,  and  continued  to  live 
very  much  in  the  simple  and  inexpensive  style  he 
had  been  used  to  in  ])Oorer  days.  His  money  had 
grown  by  lucky  speculations  and  careful  economy. 
A  good  number  of  his  kindred  lived  about  the  town, 
all  moderately  well  off,  and  more  ^r  less  successful 
in  life,  except  the  brother  next  eldest  to  himself, 
who,  having  entered  the  Church,  had  gained  no 
higher  promotion  in  it  than  a  poor  curacy  in  his 
native  town,  with  an  income  of  £  100  a  year.  Old 
Lawrence  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  fretful,  irri- 
table brotherliness,  which  was  but  poorly  plas- 
tered over  by  a  yearly  gift,  grudgingly  given,  of 
another  hundred.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  the 
kindred  were  specially  affectionate  to  old  Law- 
rence. 

His  niece,  Kate  Lawrence,  the  curate's  daughter, 
was,  —  well  I  I  shall  not  try  to  describe  what  she 
was,  except  by  saying  that  i  was  in  love  with  her, 
and  had  been  ever  since  I  had  first  seen  her  in 
church,  listening,  witli  a  beaming  and  loving  face, 
to  her  father  preacliing  one  of  his  prosiest  sermons. 
Everybody  knew  I  was  in  love  with  Katie,  for  I 
made  no  secret  of  it ;  and  Katie  was  just  as  simply 
and  frankly  in  love  with  me,  and  made  no  secret 
of  it  either.  Yet  I  am  quite  sure  1  had  never 
asked  her,  in  so  many  words,  if  she  would  be  my 
wife ;  but  we  were  tacitly,  without  pledge  or  prom- 
ise given,  engaged  to  marry  one  another  as  soon  as 


fickle  fortune  would  permit  it.  When  that  would 
be,  the  most  prophetic  soul  could  not  foretell ;  for 
our  lavish  household  expenditure  at  home,  which  had 
not  been  materially  reauced  upon  the  f.»ilure  of  the 
bank,  swallowed  up  the  united  income  of  my  father 
and  myself;  while  my  three  sisters,  now  portion- 
less, did  not  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  make  eligible 
settlements.  There  was  only  one  chance,  a  distant 
one,  —  when  old  Lawrence  died,  would  he  leave 
Katie  or  her  father  any  portion  of  his  accumulated 
wealth  ? 

Six  or  seven  years  had  passed  without  any 
brightening  of  our  prospects,  when,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, one  morning  old  Lawrence's  housekeeper 
rushed  in  with  the  news  that  she  had  found  her 
master  dead  in  liis  bed.  Only  the  night  before,  he 
and  my  father  had  been  trying  some  chemical  ex- 

f)eriments,  and  the  shock  to  the  latter  was  so  vio- 
ent  that  he  was  insensible  for  some  time,  and 
continued  speechless  after  his.  consciousness  had 
apparently  returned.  Of  course,  my  mother  and 
sisters  were  in  great  agitation,  and  it  was  an  hour 
or  two  before  I  could  leave  them,  after  assisting  to 
get  my  father  to  bed,  and  sending  for  his  doctor. 
As  soon  as  I  could,  however,  I  hastened  to  the  poor 
solitary  old  man's  house.  Jhe  streets  were  all  in 
commotion,  and  the  whole  to^vn  seemed  in  a  fever 
of  curiosity  concerning  the  sudden  event,  and  what 
nught  result  from  it.  In  the  house  itself  I  found 
every  one  of  the  relatives  who  lived  in  the  town, 
including  two  younger  brotliers  and  a  married  sis- 
ter of  the  deceased ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  dead 
man  sat  Katie's  •ither,  genuine  tears  of  sorrow 
blinding  his  eyes. 

The  excitement,  once  awakened,  did  not  seem 
likely  to  slumber  again  till  curiosity  was  satisfied. 
It  was  plain  that  the  old  man  had  died  from  natu- 
ral causes ;  but  as  soon  as  the  town  was  assured  of 
that,  the  question  upon  every  ton^e  was,  "  Has  he 
made  a  will  ?  "  or,  "  How  has  he  left  his  money  ?  " 
I  was  myself  devoured  by  anxiety,  of  which  I  was 
half  ashamed.  If  he  had  died  intestate,  Katie's 
father,  as  heir-at-law,  would  come  into  possession 
of  his  landed  property,  and  into  a  fourth  part  of 
his  personalty,  wliich  would  be  no  insignificant 
windfall  in  itself.  It  was  a  subject  wluch  might 
well  thrust  itself  upon  me,  in  spite  of  my  father's 
serious  attack,  widen  seemed  not  unlike  a  stroke  of 
paralysis. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  old  Lawrence's 
solicitor,  Mr.  Snape,  was  announced,  and  I  went  to 
speak  to  liim.  He  requested  to  see  my  father,  with 
a  very  important  tone  and  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  I  answered, "  quite  impossible ; 
he  cannot  see  any  one.  He  has  not  spoken  since 
this  morning,  when  he  heard  of  tlie  sudden  death 
of  his  old  friend.  Arnold  is  apprehensive  of  paral- 
ysis.    Is  it  anything  that  I  can  do  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Snape;  "your  father  is 
one  of  the  executors  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  will,  an<l  I 
have  brought  it  here  with  me,  to  consult  him  about 
it.  The  other  is  Grey,  of  the  Temple.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  suppose  I  must  forward  it  to  him ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  best.  It  must  be  proved  at  Canter- 
bury, and  he  can  see  to  it  at  once." 

"  Why  at  Canterbury  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly. 

"  Because  there  is  landed  propertv  in  three  dif- 
ferent diocQses,"  he  answered.  "  1  '11  send  it  to 
Grev  by  to-night's  mail." 

"Well,  my  father  can  do  nothing,"  I  said,  wonder- 
ing all  the  time  whether  3klr.  Snape  knew  what  were 
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the  i)rovisions  ot"  tlic  will,  so  momentous  to  Katie 
and  mc. 

There  was  a  will,  however ;  that  far  was  certain. 
A  kind  of  wild  hope,  which  had  been  kindled  in 
mv  breast,  was  miito  quenched  by  the  visit  from 
^  ""    Sna})e.     I  felt  myself  sinkinj;  into  a  gloomy 
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depression,  which  appeared  exceedintjly  ominous  to 
me.  For  three  or  four  hours  J  bnxxled  despondently 
over  the  fact  that  there  was  a  vrill,  scarcely  allowing 
myself  to  cherish  a  spark  of  hope  that  Katie  was  pro- 
vided for  in  it ;  for  how  often  does  a  rich  man  leave 
his  money  to  the  poorest  of  his  kindred  ?  1  had  noth- 
ing else  to  occupy  my  mind.  My  mother  and  sisters 
sat  weeping  in  my  father's  darkened  and  silent 
room.  All  the  windows  in  our  house  had  the  cur- 
tains drawn.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  tlie  last  day  of  September,  and  that  the  monev- 
ordor  account,  which  was  made  up  quarterly,  ougiit 
to  be  balanced,  and  sent  up  to  London  by  that 
night's  mail.  Glad  of  anything  to  work  at,  I  went 
down  stairs  to  the  inner  office,  found  the  necessary 
Ibrnis,  and  set  nftyself  steadily  to  the  task. 

I  had  just  completed  it,  and  folded  up  my  balance- 
sheet,  when  I  heard  a  footstep  and  voice  in  the  out- 
er office,  both  loud,  and  of  a  kind  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. Tliey  belonged  to  one  of  Snape's  clerks,  who 
had  come  in  to  post  his  master's  letter. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  ;  "  I  was  to  see  you  take 
this  one  straight  in  to  Mr.  Slaney ;  it 's  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  left  here  with  ordinary  letters.  It 's  old 
Lawrence's  will,  I  guess.  By  George  !  I  only  wish 
that  my  name  was  inside  of  it." 

It  was  brought  in  to  me  imme^ately,  and  placed 
before  me  on  the  counter.  I  dM  not  touch  it,  biit 
there  it  lay,  a  long  narrow  packet,  not  over-large  or 
bulky,  yet  containing  the  whole  of  Kate's  future  and 
mine. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  sat  before  it,  fascinated, 
perfectly  spellbound ;  my  eyes  riveted  uj)on  it,  as 
if  they  could  see  through  the  thick  cover,  and  read 
the  momentous  lines  within.  I  never  touched  it 
with  my  finger  even.  I  felt  as  if  I  no  more  dare  do 
that  than  I  would  have  dared  to  tease  and  arouse 
some  deadly  serpent.  I  am  conscious,  however, 
that  not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  of  opening  it  ever 
crossed  my  mind.  At  last  I  felt  a  warm  smooth  lit- 
tle hand  laid  upon  mine,  and  Katie's  voice  whispered 
close  to  my  ear.  "  What  is  it  vou  're  staring  at, 
Harry  ?  " 

There  was,  of  course,  an  entrance  into  this  inner 
office  from  the  house,  and  Katie  had  stolen  in 
several  times  before,  when  I  was  alone,  and  had 
always  spoken  in  the  lowest  of  whispers,  lest  the 
clerks  in  the  office  beyond  should  overhear  her; 
yet  I  started  nervously  at  the  sound  of  her  voice 
and  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
rej)eat  her  question  before  I  seemed  to  comprehend 
it. 

"  That  is  your  uncle's  will,"  I  answered. 

Her  eyes  met  mine,  and  there  was  a  strange 
look  in  them,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  -^  an 
uneasy,  troubled,  almost  sly  expression.  She  had 
been  crying  until  they  were  red,  and  appeared 
smaller  than  usual  under  their  swollen  lids.  She 
dropped  her  eyeli<l8  hurriedly,  and  then  she  whis- 
pered again, — 

"  If  there  had  been  no  will  ?  " 

I  answered  her  as  if  that  were  a  question,  but 
afterwards  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  but  an  in- 
voluntarj-  utterance  of  her  wish. 

"  Your  father  would  have  been  heir-at-law, 
Katie,"  I  replied,  "  and  you  a  great  heiress." 


As  I  was  speaking,  an  alarmed  and  hurried  voice 
called  loudly  for  me  from  the  interior  of  the  house, 
—  a  voice  so  urgent,  and  strung  to  such  a  pitch  of 
terror,  that  it  drove  every  thought  of  anything  else 
out  of  my  mind.  At  two  or  three  bounds  I  sprang  up 
the  staircase,  and  into  my  father's  bedroom,  where 
every  one  was  in  conflision  and  dismay.  Some 
crisis  of  his  sudden  attack  had  come  on,  and  he  was 
to  all  apiKjarance  in  the  agonies  of  death.  A  friend- 
ship, too  rare  between  father  and  son,  existed  be- 
tween him  and  me,  —  a  very  close  friendship,  which 
had  grown  with  my  growth  from  boyhood.  To  lose 
him  v;ould  be  to  lose  half  my  life.  I  did  not  give  a 
thought  to  my  official  duties ;  the  Queen's  mail  was 
nothing  to  me ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
night  I  never  lefl  my  father's  side. 

The  next  morning  he  was  pronounced  to  be  out 
of  immediate  danger,  though  lie  continued  speech- 
less, and  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  our  presence. 
By  dint  of  persevering  entreaty,  my  mother  persuad- 
ed me  to  go  and  lie  down,  when  I  fell  into  one  of 
those  utter  and  awful  lethargies,  deeper  and  more 
deathlike  than  sleep,  which  now  and  then  seem  to 
come  to  obliterate  anv  impression  stamped  too  deep- 
ly upon  the  brain.  VVhen  I  awoke  I  felt  calm  and 
strong  again.  Katie  was  in  the  house,  and  she  and 
my  sister  lavished  upon  me  those  trivial  feminine 
attentions  so  inexpressibly  soothing  after  any  g^eat 
emotion,  when  one  is  suffering  from  the  languor 
which  usually  follows  it. 

When  the  hour  for  making  up  the  mail  arrived,  I 
went  down  into  the  office,  and  made  some  slight  in- 
quiries as  to  how  the  clerks  had  managed  the  work 
tne  evening  before.  They  had  been  late,  of  course ; 
but  the  mail-coach  —  there  was  no  railway  near 
Thombury  then  —  had  waited  for  them  to  complete 
their  evening's  despatch,  and  they  believed  every- 
thing had  gone  off  as  well  as  usual. 

But  the  return  mail  proved  that  everything  had  not 
gone  off  as  well  as  usual.  Our  mail,  leaving  Thorn- 
bury  at  8  p.  M.,  reached  the  London  office  abiout  noon 
the  next  day ;  and  the  return  mail,  not  quitting 
London  until  eight  o'clock  of  tlie  following  morning, 
threw  the  arrival  of  the  answers  to  correspondence 
to  the  fourth  morning.  On  the  fourth  day  afler  old 
Lawrence's  death,  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
all  parties,  there  appeared  no  reply  to  Mr.  Snape's 
communication  to  Mr.  Grey,  which  had  been  en- 
closed with  the  will,  and  in  which  he  desired  to  be 
immediately  acquainted  with  any  instructions  left 
by  the  deceased  in  regard  to  his  funeral.  The  next 
London  mail  was  waited  for,  but  there  was  still  no 
letter;  and  then  the  interment  necessarily  took 
place,  while  the  solicitor  addressed  a  second  com- 
munication to  the  executor. 

I  awaited,  with  the  keenest  anxiety,  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Grey  or  his  reply,  and  all  the  town  was  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation.  The  relatives  did  noth- 
ing but  meet  one  another,  and  discuss  the  will  in  all 
its  possibilities.  There  was  a  wistful  look  alwut 
Katie's  face.  It  was  nine  days  now  since  old  Law- 
rence's death,  but  the  wonder,  instead  of  dying  out, 
was  growing  greater  every  day.  Why  did  not  the 
executor  come  to  satisfj*  the  general  curiosity,  and 
set  the  general  mind  at  ease  ?  The  mail-bags 
rfiached  Thombury  about  midnight,  and  were  or- 
dinarily deposited  in  the  office  to  await  the  appoint- 
ed hour  for  opening  them  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
which  was  considered  quite  early  enough  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  public.  But  upon  this  occasion 
Mr.  SnajK*  spent  the  evening  with  me,  and  when  the 
mail  arrived,  he  and  I  went  down  alone  into  the 
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quiet  office,  where  I  picked  out  the  London  bag, 
opened  it,  took  out  the  bundles  of  letters,  ran  my 
eager  fingers  and  eyes  over  them,  until  I  came  to 
the  one  I  was  in  search  of,  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  lawyer. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  hour  and  place, 
only  the  clock  ticking  off  the  seconds  as  evenly  as  if 
nothing  was  happening.  I  watched  Mr.  Snape's 
face  hungrily,  as  if  it  would  reflect  and  disclose  what 
he  was  reading.  The  letter  was  brief,  but  he  read 
it  over  twice.     It  seemed  a  very  long  pause  of  sus- 

Kense  to  me,  yet  I  suppose  three  minutes  had  scarce- 
/  passed. 

"  He  says  he  has  never  heard  of  old  La\vrence's 
death ! "  exclaimed  Air.  Snape  atlength ;  "he  knows 
nothing  about  his  will  —  has  never  received  it !  " 

"  Never  received  it !  "  I  repeated, "  not  received  it  I 
But  I  could  take  my  oath  it  went  from  tliis  office." 

''  Did  you  see  it  go  into  the  bag  yourself?  "  asked 
Mr.  Snape. 

I  hesitated  a  minute  or  two,  for  tliat  deep,  lethar- 
gic sleep  I  spoke  of  had  dimmed  my  recollections 
of  that  night.  I  remembered  it  was  the  night  I  had 
left  the  two  under-clerks  to  do  all  the  work  alone, 
while  I  was  watching  beside  my  father ;  but  I  re- 
called also  the  exact  spot  where  I  had  left  the  will 
on  the  counter,  reared  up  against  the  folded  money- 
order  account,  which  had  been  duly  acknowledged 
as  received.  If  one  had  gone  safely,  why  not  the 
other  ? 

"  No,"  1  answered,  after  that  long  pause ;  "  I  took 
it  in,  and  left  it  here  on  the  counter ;  but  the  clerks 
did  the  work  that  evening.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  overlook  it.  Besides,  we  should  have 
found  it  the  next  day  if  it  had  been  left  behind ;  and 
I  should  certainly  have  informed  you  of  the  irregu- 
larity.    No.     It  7nusi  have  gone  from  here." 

So  said  the  elder  clerk,  when  we  questioned  him 
in  the  morning.  He  could  not  positively  swear  to 
it,  because  they  had  been  hurried  and  flurried  over 
their  work ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  it  must  have 
gone,  if  it  had  been  on  the  counter  as  I  described. 
The  other  clerk,  who  had  taken  it  in,  and  knew  it 
to  be  old  Lawrence's  will,  had  not  made  up  the 
London  bag,  or  he  would  have  taken  sj)ecial  notice 
of  it,  and  would  have  been  able  to  swear  to  it.  Still, 
both  of  them  were  very  positive  that  it  had  not  been 
left  behind ;  though  it  might  have  got  into  the  wrong 
bag,  and  been  missent. 

"  I  '11  go  up  to  London  by  to-night's  mail,"  said 
Mr.  Snape. 

Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  document ;  for  a  journey  to  London  by 
coach,  occupying  sixteen  hours  at  the  swiftest,  was 
not  undertaken  for  a  trifle.  The  anxiety  which  had 
been  devouring  me  was  now  sharpened  to  a  keener 
point ;  but  both  Mr.  Snape  and  I  wished  to  keep  the 
affair  quiet  as  long  as  possible,  and  I  said  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one,  my  father  being  still  too  ill  to 
have  it  confided  to  him.  As  for  the  clerks,  both 
being  unmarried  men,  there  was  little  danger  of 
their  telling  tales  out  of  school,  after  being  once 
warned  to  keep  it  to  themselves  for  the  present. 

But  the  anxiety  I  had  suffered  before  was  secur- 
ity itself  compared  with  ray  consternation  and  dis- 
(juietude  when  Mr.  Snape  returned,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Grey,  who  asserted  that  he  had  seen  noth- 
ing whatever  of  the  packet  which  had  been  posted 
in  our  office.  There  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
of  that  last  circumstance.  The  clerk  who  received 
it  and  I  myself  were  compelled  to  admit  that  it 
had  been  safely  deposited  with  us ;  but  no  trace  of 


it  could  be  found  beyond  that.  Both  Snape  and 
Grey  had  been  to  the  General  Post-Office  to  make 
inquiries  there,  but  nothing  was  known  of  it.  The 
whole  onus  of  the  disappearance  rested  upon  our 
office,  and  the  three  persons  within  it. 

It  was  simply  impossible  to  keep  the  mysterious 
loss  of  old  Lawrence's  will  any  longer  a  secret. 
The  relatives  were  ready  to  pull  Mr.  Grey  to  pieces 
as  soon  as  he  showed  Ids  face  in  the  town.  Was  it 
not  shameful,  scandalous,  that  a  fortnight  had  al- 
ready dragged  by,  and  no  one  knew  how  a  auarter 
of  a  million  of  money  —  for  rumors  said  the  old 
man's  wealth  was  no  less  —  had  been  bt^queathed  ? 
With  real  reluctance  Grey  made  known  the  facts. 
There  had  been  a  will ;  he  and  the  postmaster  were 
executors ;  it  had  been  posted  for  him  on  the  night 
after  old  Lawrence's  death,  and  notliing  more  was 
known  about  it. 

The  excitement  in  the  town  was  tenfold,  a  hun- 
dred-fold greater  now  than  on  the  occasion  of  the 
testator's  sudden  death.  Our  post-office  was  be- 
sieged, and  the  clerks  plied  with  questions,  while  1 
kept  myself  safely  out  of  sight  in  the  inner  office, 
brooding  in  perplexity  over  the  singular  occurrence. 
I  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
packet  must  have  slipped  into  a  wrong  bag,  and  so 
been  missent.     Of  course  there  were  worrj'ing  in- 

?uu-ies  made  by  the  London  authorities,  to  which 
could  give  no  other  reply  than  this  supposition. 
The  affair  was  of  such  importance  that  official  cii*- 
culars  were  despatched  to  most  of  the  offices  in  the 
kingdom,  requirinnr  any  information  concerning  any 
missent  letters ;  ami  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
a  handsome  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  missing  document. 

About  five  weeks  after  old  Lawrence's  death  I 
received  a  summons  to  present  myself  before  the 
surveyor  of  the  district,  a  Mr.  Talbot,  who  lived 
sixteen  miles  or  so  fi-om  Thornbury.  He,  too,  was 
an  old  friend  of  our  family,  and  haid  assisted  in  ol> 
taining  the  post-office  for  my  father.  He  was  one 
of  those  jovial,  courteous  old  gentlemen  of  a  past 
generation,  Avho  liked  to  make  his  own,  and  every 
one's  life  as  easy  and  agreeable  as  possible,  and 
who  had  somewhat  of  an  aristocratic  contempt  for 
the  exacting  public,  —  far  less  exacting  then  than 
now.  I  received  a  cordial  greeting  from  him,  was 
set  down  to  a  good  dinner,  and  forbidden  to  speak 
of  business  until  he  began,  which  he  did  over  our 
wine. 

"  Now,  Harry,  just  tell  me  all  al>out  it  as  shortly 
as  possible,"  said  Mr.  Talbot ;  and  I  obeyed  him. 

"  But  this  is  a  deuce  of  a  mess  I "  he  exclaimed, 
when  I  had  finished.  "  The  will  must  be  found,  sir. 
The  authorities  insist  upon  it,  and  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  consequences  if  there  is  much  longer  delay. 
Do  vou  know  what  your  townsfolk  are  saying,  my 
boy?" 

IDs  manner  had  changed  from  consternation  to 
anger,  and  then  into  compassion,  as  he  spoke ;  but 
I  only  looked  into  his  friendly  face  and  shook  my 
head  in  reply. 

"  They  say  just  this,"  he  continued,  "  neither 
more  nor  less,  —  that  the  will  is  in  your  own  pos- 
session. They  say  you  are  going  to  marry  Parson 
Lawrence's  only  dauofhter,  and  oy  keeping  back 
the  will  you  expect  him  to  come  into  possession  of 
all  the  property." 

"  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  did,"  I  answered,  stam- 
mering ;  for  this  phase  of  my  position  had  not  failed 
to  occur  to  me. 

"  A  confounded  fool,"  he  added  dryly ;  "  the  es- 
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tatP  will  be  thrown  into  Chancery,  and  the  lawyers 
will  get  the  best  pi:kings  out  oT  it.  Come,  Harry, 
we  are  old  friends ;  I  knew  you  when  you  were  a 
baby,  and  your  lather  and  mother  years  before. 
You  mi'^ht  tell  we  anj-thinp,  my  boy." 

'*  lliank  you,"  I  cried,  grasping  his  offered  hnnd, 
'•  but  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell.  I  swear  I  know 
no  more  about  the  will  than  you  do." 

"  Could  anybody  else  know  of  its  being  in  your 
office  besiiles  vou  and  the  clerks  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Tal- 
bot. 

Strange  to  sav,  —  so  strange  that  I  marvelled  at 
it  myself, — until  that  moment  I  had  altogether  for- 
gotten, or  it  had  been  kept  back  ft-om  recurring  to 
my  memory,  that  Katie  had  been  with  me  when 
my  mother's  agonized  voice  called  to  me.  Like 
some  vivid  revelation  made  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
lurid  and  blinding,  came  back  the  position  in  which 
we  stood,  and  the  last  words  I  had  uttered.  The 
events  which  followed  had  been  so  hurried  and  en- 
grosi^ing,  the  sleep  succeeding  to  them  so  exhaust- 
ing, that  the  impression  must  have  been,  for  the 
time,  almost  obliterated.  It  returned  all  the  keener 
now  ;  and  my  pulse  stood  still,  and  my  heart  sank 
heavily.  Katie  had  been  there ;  Katie  had  seen 
her  uncle's  will ;  I  had  left  her  behind  me  in  the 
office  alone. 

I  answered  incoherently,  stammered,  contradicted 
myself,  and  at  last,  for  almost  the  only  time  in  mv 
lite,  fairly  burst  into  tears.  Never  did  a  poor,  weak 
wretch  appear  more  guilty  than  I  did.  My  friend 
—  for  he  was  truly  my  friend  —  urged  me,  implored 
of  me,  in  rain,  to  confess  all,  and  make  him  the 
confidant  of  my  temptations  and  my  fault;  he  gave 
it  no  harsher  a  name.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
cast  a  suspicion  upon  Katie,  though,  as  I  came  to 
think  quietly  over  it  in  my  bedroom,  —  I  stayed  all 
night  at  Mr.  Talbot's,  —  I  could  not  banish  from 
me  the  dread  mismving  that  here  lay  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  I  said  to  myself  that  at  first  it 
would  be  nothing  but  a  girl's  thoughtless  curiosity 
which  had  changed  into  shame  and  terror  upon 
facing  the  conse<juences  of  her  action;  and  that 
every  day  had  ma<le  it  more  impossible  for  her  to 
own  her  fault.  Then  returned  powerfully  to  me 
the  fascination  the  mere  sight  of  the  will  had  exer- 
cised over  me,  and  the  conjectures  which  had  rushed 
to  my  brain  as  I  sat  staring  at  it.  A  tenth  part  of 
such  a  temptation,  I  was  inclined  to  argue,  would 
be  too  strong  for  the  ctuiosity  of  a  woman,  especially 
a  woman  the  most  deeply  interested  in  its  contents. 
Yet  Katie  was  so  good,  so  simple-minded,  so  relig- 
ious ;  should  I  be  forced  to  lose  my  faith  in  her  ? 
No ;  I  could  not  believe  her  capable  of  a  dishonor- 
able and  criminal  action.  Yet  where,  then,  was  the 
will? 

It  will  be  readily  credited  that  I  did  not  sleep 
that  night,  and  that  I  was  haggard  and  miserable- 
looking  in  the  morning.  The  surveyor  made  a  last 
effort  to  gain  my  confidence,  and  my  agitated  re- 
sen-e  produced  ujxm  him  the  impression  that  I  was 
guilty.  The  last  sentence  he  uttt^red,  with  unusual 
sternness,  was  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  will  was 
speedily  found,  there  was  no  hope  of  my  retaining 
my  office,  even  if  my  father  kept  his,  being  shielded 
by  his  dangerous  illness  at  the  time. 

I  rode  homewards,  wretched  enough,  and  found 
Snape  awaiting  my  return.  Mr.  Grey  had  gone 
back  to  Ijondon,  atler  staying  no  more  than  a  few 
days  in  Thomburj-. 

"Nothing  discovered  yet?  "  said  Snape. 
Nothing,"  I  answered,  despondently.  "  If  there 


was,  you  'd  have  no  need  to  come  to  me.  I  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  let  you  know." 

"  It  beats  everything  in  my  professional  exi)eri- 
ence,"  he  continued. 

'*  Tliat  's  no  satisfaction  to  me,"  I  said,  in  a  testy 
tone ;  "  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  if  the 
will  does  not  turn  up  at  all  ?  " 

"  The  very  question  all  the  relatives  are  asking," 
replied  Snape.  "  Mr.  Lawrence  drew  up  the  will 
himself)  gave  me  no  hint  of  its  contents,  and  has 
left  no  copy.  We  are,  every  one  of  us,  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  to  his  intentions.  We  cannot  proceed  as  if 
he  had  died  intestate  ;  all  the  world  knows  he  did 
not ;  and  no  one  has  a  legal  right  to  touch  a  penny 
of  his  projjerty." 

"  Will  it  be  thrown  into  Chancery  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There  will  be  nothing  else  for  it,  if  the  will  is 
not  found,"  he  said ;  "  and,  to  let  you  into  a  secret 
which  concerns  you,  some  of  the  relatives  are  talk- 
ing of  a  prosecution  against  you.  But  I  ask  them, 
What  i)roof  have  you  that  Mr.  Henry  Slaney  has 
abstracted  this  document  ?  The  abstraction  of  any 
letter  or  packet  from  the  Post-Office  is  felony,  such 
letter  or  packet  being  the  property  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  during  its  transit,  and  the  penalty  is  penal 
servitude  or  transportation.  But  how  can  the 
felony  be  proved  ?  Tliere  may  be  good  grounds  for 
suspicion,  strong  presumptive  evidence,  —  his  own 
admission  of  having  received  the  document,  and  a 
sufficient  motive  ;  but  there  is  no  positive  proof,  and 
could  be  no  positive  proof,  unless  it  was  found  in  his 
possession,  or  proved  to  have  been  in  his  possession, 
or  in  the  possession  of  some  individual  who  could 
only  have  received  it  from  him." 

"'  It 's  a  pleasant  position  to  be  in,"  said  I,  biting 
at  ray  nails  viciously,  which  is  no  habit  of  mine," 
but  which  seemed  to  come  naturally  to  me  in  these 
circumstances. 

"  If  the  will  could  only  be  found,"  answered  Mr. 
Snape,  with  a  provoking  significance  of  tone,  "  all 
might  be  smoothed  over  even  now." 

"  If  it  could  only  be  found  1  "  I  said,  over  and 
over  again,  to  myself.  As  soon  as  the  solicitor  was 
gone,  I  went  up  stairs  to  my  mother's  usual  sitting- 
room.  My  father  had  that  morning  been  pro- 
nounced well  enough  to  leave  his  room  for  a  few 
hours,  and  he  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  near  the 
fire,  with  a  faint  siiile  upon  his  sunken  face,  which 
grew  stronger  when  he  sa,w  me.  It  was  a  little 
brightness  in  the  deepening  gloom  closing  around 
me,  and  I  forced  a  smile  to  my  own  lips. 

"  All  going  on  well  down  stairs,  Harry  ? "  ho 
said. 

"  \Miy  not  ?  "  I  answered,  evasively,  "  why  not  ? 
The  work  is  simple  enough." 

He  was  easily  satisfied  about  that,  but  not  so 
easily  about  myself.  What  had  I  been  over  to  Mr. 
Talbot  about  ?  What  made  me  look  so  pale  and 
anxious?  Was  there  any  coolness  between  Katie 
and  me  ? 

"  She  is  a  girl  afler  my  own  heart,"  said  my  fa- 
ther, warmly,  "  a  perfect  treasure.  Don't  you  let 
her  slip  tlinmgh  your  fingers.  Ham-.  By  the  by, 
now  we  are  alone,  tell  me  how  poor  Lawrence  made 
his  will,  and  what  he  has  done  for  Katie,  —  some- 
thing handsome,  I  hope  ?  Your  mother  would  not 
let  me  speak  about  it,  for  fear  of  excitement." 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment  but  so  briefly  that  he 
did  not  notice  it. 

"  The  will  cannot  be  found,"  I  said. 

"  Not  found  I "  he  rejKiated. 

"  Yes,"  I  continued,  hurriedly,  "  but  every  search 
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is  being:  n^adc  for  it.  Snape  is  positive  that  there 
was  a  will  executed  a  few  montlis  ago,  but  all  he 
knows  of  its  contents  is,  that  you  and  Air.  Grey  are 
the  executors." 

"  Poor  Lawrence  ! "  ;  ighed  my  fa'ier.  "  Do  you 
t  ink  they  have  searched  his  laboratory  well? 
It  is  not  unlikely  he  would  deposit  it  there,  in  his 
cabinet.  Tell  them  to  leave  no  corner  unsearched 
in  the  laboratory." 

I  promised  to  do  so,  and  made  haste  to  get  away. 
In  the  drawing-room  I  found  Katie,  in  her  mourn- 
ing dress  and  bonnet,  come  in  to  go  a  walk  with 
my  sisters,  who  luckily  had  just  started  off  before 
her  arrival.  She  advanced  to  meet  me  with  both 
her  hands  stretched  out,  and  with  her  usual  frank, 
pleasant,  calm  smile  upon  her  face.  There  was  no 
one  there,  and  I  stooped  down  to  kiss  her,  feeling 
myself  an  unhappy  guilty  wretch,  as  if  I  were  the 
culprit,  and  unworthy  to  lay  my  lips  upon  her 
smooth  fair  forehead,  which  grew  rosy  with  my 
kiss. 

"  Harry ! "  she  murmured  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance. 

"  I  am  so  miserable,  Katie,"  said  I ;  and  on  the 
instant  I  resolved  to  lay  before  her  my  position,  to 
exaggerate  it  even,  to  paint  it  in  the  blackest  col- 
ors ;  and  then  to  make  it  plain  to  her  that,  could 
the  will  be  tbund,  all  might  yet  be  explained  away, 
and  smoothed  over,  without  any  public  exposure. 
I  did  my  best,  and  acquitted  myself  so  well  that  she 
shed  torrents  of  tears,  her  head  resting  upon  ray 
shoulder ;  but  not  a  syllable  did  she  utter  which 
in  the  slightest  degree  hinted  or  betrayed  that  she 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  missing  will. 

"  Katie,"  I  said,  when  I  had  exhausted  all  my 
eloquence,  "  you  understand  that  no  one  now  will 
come  into  possession  of  your  uncle's  property  ?  " 

"  No  one !  "  she  cried,  lifting  up  her  head,  and 
looking  earnestly  in  my  face.  "  I  thought,  if  there 
was  no  will,  my  father  would  have  everything. 
You  said  he  was  heir-at-law,  aud  I  should  be  a  great 
heiress.  It  will  not  signify  if  you  do  lose  your  sit- 
uation, Harry;  I  shall  have  enough  for  us  both; 
and,  if  every  one  in  the  world  thought  you  guilty,  I 
should  know  you  were  innocent." 

"  But  it  will  be  thrown  into  Chancery  instead  of 
coming  to  anybody,"  I  said,  a  cold,  hard  feeling  to- 
wards her  creeping  over  me. 

"  But  Chancery  could  do  nothing,  after  all,  but 
give  the  landed  property  to  my  father,"  she  persist- 
ed ;  "  there  can  be  no  nearer  heir,  and  if  the  will 
is  lost,  it  is  the  same  as  there  being  no  will, — if 
Chancery  has  any  sense,"  she  added,  half  gayly. 

Verj'  heavy  indeed  grew  my  heart.  I  attempted 
again  to  impress  upon  her  the  position  in  which  her 
father,  lierself,  and  all  the  relatives  stood ;  but  she 
cither  could  not  understand  it,  or  would  not  believe 
it.  h'  it  came  to  the  worst,  she  answered,  they 
would  all  agree  to  some  arrangement  for  the  divis- 
ion of  the  property,  and  her  father,  being  the  eldest, 
and  the  heir-at-law,  would  receive  the  largest  share. 
She  would  be  an  heiress,  and  why  need  I  fret  my- 
self about  a  paltry  place  in  the  Post-Office  ? 

I  could  not,  for  the  very  life  of  me,  look  her  in 
the  face  and  say,  "Katie,  is  it  possible  that  you 
were  over-tempted,  and  took  the  will  ? "  Yet  I 
could  not  shake  oflf  the  growing  conviction  that  this 
was  the  truth.  I  despair  of  conveying  to  you  the 
hundredth  part  of  tne  maddening  conflict  of  my 
feelings  during  the  next  few  weeks, —  my  love  for 
Kate  Lawrence,  my  disappointment,  my  strong  de- 
sire to  believe  her  innocent,  my  pity  for  her,  my 


close  vigilance  upon  ever}-  word  and  glance  which 
fell  from  her,  my  terror  lest  the  truth  should  become 
known  to  any  one  else.  There  could  be  no  suspi- 
cion of  her  in  any  heart  but  mine,  wh'ch  loved  her 
so  truly,  and  was  willing  to  endure  mistrust,  cold 
looks,  and  angry  insinuations  for  her  sake,  yet 
which  every  day  was  growing  colder  towards  her, 
and  more  full  of  severe  judgments  upon  her  crime. 
Expectation  was  dying  away  in  the  town,  and  hope 
was  almost  dead  within  me. 

It  was  not  possible  to  keep  tlie  secret  any  longer 
from  my  fathei',  when  he  became  able  to  attend  to 
business.  A  London  8ur\'eyor,  accompanied  by  a 
detective,  came  down  to  investigate  the  matter 
thoroughly ;  but  they  could  learn  no  more  than  was 
already  generally  known.  It  was  a  severe  trouble 
to  my  father,  and  serious  consequences  threatened 
him  in  spite  of  his  plea  of  sudden  and  dangerous 
illness.  The  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  executors 
told  against  him  witli  the  strangers  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  tlie  affair;  for  they  appeared 
to  argue,  that  he  might  have  taken  possession  of  the 
mil,  though  it  was  illegal  to  do  so  after  it  had  once 
been  posted,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  sup- 
pressed it,  throwing  the  onus  of  the  loss  upon  the 
Post-Office. 

When  nothing  could  be  discovered  by  the  survey- 
or or  detective,  old  Lawrence's  relatives  held  a 
family  meeting  to  consult  upon  what  was  to  be  done. 
But  it  was  not  very  clear  what  tlie  law  would  per- 
mit tbem  to  do  in  such  circumstances ;  and  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  would  have  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  he  had  died  intestate.  Every  lawyer  in 
Thornbury  had  given  some  oi)inion,  and  received  a 
lee  tor  it,  upon  the  point ;  but  nothing  was  clear 
and  certain. 

Those  were  the  most  miserable  three  months  that 
ever  passed  over  my  head.  The  changed  faces  of 
my  townsmen,  the  suspicion  attaching  to  me,  and 
the  near  prospect  of  ignominiously  losing  my  post, 
were  hard  to  bear.  But  the  deepening  conviction 
of  Katie's  guilt,  and  my  gradually  decreasing  love 
for  her,  were  incomparably  harder.  She  did  not 
fail  to  feel  the  coldness  and  distrust  of  my  manner, 
and  being  a  girl  of  spirit  she  did  not  fail  to  mark 
the  change  by  a  corresponding  change  in  herself. 
I  pondered  over  such  questions  ;is  these,  —  how  was 
the  will  made,  and  what  had  she  done  with  it  ? 
Had  she  destroyed  it  ?  Or  was  it  still  in  existence, 
to  be  discovered,  perhaps,  at  some  future  day  to 
work  a  just  judgjnent  upon  her  ?  However  it 
might  be,  I  knew  that  my  Katie  was  lost  to  me  for- 
ever ;  yet  not  for  worlds  would  I  tlu"ow  ujxjn  her 
the  burden  of  suspicion  which  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  me. 

Tlie  last  day  of  the  year  came.  There  had  been  a 
semi-official  letter  in  the  morning  from  Mr.  Talbot, 
intim.ating  that  the  people  of  Thornbury  were  dis- 
satisfied at  my  retaining  an  important  and  confi- 
dential place  in  the  Post-Office,  and  that  their 
complaints  were  about  to  be  noticed  from  head- 
quarters. My  father,  only  partially  recovered,  was 
very  low,  and  my  motlicr  and  sisters  cried  at  inter- 
vals during  the  day.  I  found  myself,  as  usual,  in 
the  office  about  the  same  hour  in  the  evening  as 
when  old  Lawrence's  will  was  brought  in  and  laid 
before  me  on  the  counter,  just  as  1  had  finished 
and  folded  up  the  quarterly  money -order  account. 
Another  quarter  was  ended,  and  1  said,  with  some 
bitterness  of  tone,  "  that  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  me  making  up  the  account  once  again." 
The  forms  upon  which  they  were  drawn  out  were 
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kept  in  a  small  drawer  in  the  counter,  and  1  found 
them  ])acki'd  rather  tightlv,  having  evidently  been 
pushed  in  in  some  haste  and  confusion.  The  drawer 
would  only  open  with  a  sharp  jerk,  and  as  I  gave 
it,  I  heard  a  sound  of  something  falling  behind, 
while  the  drawer  came  out  in  my  hand.  1  stooped 
to  look  what  had  fallen,  and  —  you  will  have 
■xuessed  already  —  there  lay  old  Lawrence's  will, 
looking  precisely  as  it  had  done  when  it  lay  on  the 
counter  before  uw,  directed  to  "  R.  Grey,  Esq.,  Mi- 
tre Buildings,  The  Temple,  London." 

I  gave  a  great  shout,  which  made  my  father 
spring  up  from  his  desk,  and  I  fell  down  on  my 
knees  betbre  the  empty  space  where  the  drawer  had 
been,  scarcely  able  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  touch 
the  will.  How  it  had  got  there  was  plain  enough 
to  me.  I  had  left  it  lying  amongst  the  forms,  which 
were  not  unlike  it  in  shape  and  size,  and  the  clerks, 
coming  in  to  tlieir  hurried  and  unaccustomed  work, 
had  cleared  the  counter  atler  a  summary  fashion,  by 
sweeping  them  all  away  together  into  the  drawer 
beneath,  which  was  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and 
never  opened  except  on  the  last  days  of  March, 
June,  September,  and  December.  It  had  been  ly- 
ing there  all  the  while,  under  my  hand  a  score  of 
times  a  day,  while  I  had  been  suffering  one  of  the 
bitterest  conflicts  a  man  can  suffer  for  it. 

When  I  looked  round,  with  the  will  in  my  trem- 
liling  hand,  there  stood  my  father  and  the  two.  clerks 
from  the  outer  office,  who  had  rushed  in  on  hearing 
my  shout,  while  through  the  door  which  they  had 
left  open,  a  lucky  unit  of  the  public  surveyed  the 
scene. 

"  Old  Lawrence's  will !  "  I  gasped,  and  the  unit 
immediately  darted  into  the  streets  to  proclaim  the 
discover}-. 

Almost  before  I  could  recover  my  voice,  which 
sounded  choked  and  unnatural  in  my  own  ears,  or 
had  risen  from  my  knees  and  picked  u[t  the  fallen 
drawer,  the  outer  office  was  invaded  by  a  crowd 
of  excited  and  anxious  inquirers,  some  of  whom 
pressed  into  our  sanctum,  and  began  shaking  hands 
with  me  in  that  frenzy  of  good-wil  and  congratula- 
tion which  now  and  then  breaks  out  among  the 
symnatliizing  public. 

Old  Lawrence's  relatives  were  not  long  behind 
their  townspeople ;  they  came  in  agitated  numbers, 
Katie  and  her  father  among  them,  with  Mr.  Grey, 
who  ha<l  been  spending  his  Christmas  at  Thorn- 
bury.  She  looked  pale,  and  my  heart  smote  me  for 
my  base,  treacherous,  •  insane  suspicions  of  her. 
She  neither  glanced  at  me  nor  spoke  to  me,  and 
when  my  father  invited  all  the  relatives  and  Mr. 
Snape  to  go  on  into  the  house,  she  passed  me,  as  I 
stood  humbly  at  the  door,  with  averted  eyes  and  a 
high  dignified  carriage. 

As  botli  (irey  and  Snape  were  present,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  will  should  be  opened 
and  read  ujxjn  the  spot.  Several  persons,  with  no 
immediate  interest  in  it,  had  made  their  way  into 
our  drawing-room,  and  as  nolxMiv  seemed  inclined 
to  turn  them  out,  I  also  remained,  standing  against 
the  fireplace,  and  watching  steadfixstly  for  some 
glance  from  Katie's  eyes. 

Mr.  Snajie  oj)ened  the  will  sharply,  and  started 
off  at  reading  it,  with  none  of  his  professional  de- 
liberation and  delay,  but  as  if  he  was  as  eager  to 
net  at  its  contents  as  any  person  present.  It  was 
a  short  document,  and  did  not  take  manv  minutes 
to  get  through  at  the  pace  he  read  it  The  prop- 
erty was  worth  about  £  70,000 ;  thirty  thousand  of 
which  was  left  in  legacies  to  old  Lajrrence's  broth- 


ers and  sister,  and  the  residue  bequeathed  to  the 
testator's  Ix^loved  niece,  Catherine  Lawrence,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  she  married  Henry  Slaney, 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  George  Slaney,  postmaster 
of  Thornbury.  If  otherwise,  it  was  to  be  divided 
equally  among  his  brothers  and  sister. 

All  that  followed  may  easily  be  guessed.  I  had 
to  make  a  thousand  protestations  of  my  love,  and 
implore  Katie  again  and  again  to  consent  to  be  my 
wiie,  —  a  thing  which  we  had  both  taken  lor 
granted  years  before  old  Lawrence's  will  was  lost 
in  the  Post-Office.  My  situation  remained  my  own, 
until  she  relented,  which  she  did  not  do  until  by 
my  father's  advice  I  confessed  to  her  the  reasons 
which  had  caused  my  change  of  manner  towards  her, 
—  the  painful  suspicions  which  had  thrust  them- 
selves upon  me,  and  the  bitter  sorrow  they  had 
produced.  We  were  married  at  last,  to  the  con- 
cealed disappointment  and  chagrin  of  her  affection- 
ate relatives ;  and  1  ceased  to  be  among  the  num- 
ber of  Post-Office  clerks. 


OUR  SECRET  SOCIETY. 

A  remtxisCexce  of  the  "  coup-d'^tat." 

Louis  Creme,  who  was  nearest  the  door,  ushered 
out  M.  Potlron  with  much  civility,  and  then  re- 
turned with  no  less  civility  to  talk  to  his  wife. 
Camille,  whose  boldness  always  forsook  him  in  the 
face  of  the  adverse  sex,  remained  silent. 

"  Why,  Madame,"  softly  murmured  Louis,  "  how 
could  you  think  that  we  wished  to  overthrow  the 
Republic  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  are  republicans 
to  the  core,  and  would  give  women  as  well  as  men 
a  vote." 

"  It 's  a  fact,"  observed  Toupie,  tenderly- ;  "so 
that  had  we  the  management  of  affairs,  Madame 
would  have  three  votes  to  dispose  of,  —  her  own,  her 
husband's,  and  mine,  if  she  deigned  to  accept  it." 

"  Tlien  it 's  not  true  that  you  're  conspiring  to 
bring  back  the  Bourbons  and  the  white  flag  ?  " 
asked  Madame  Potiron,  timidly. 

Maximilien  Destouffes  cracked  his  fin^rs  and 
gave  a  gaunt  chuckle.  Camille  smiled.  The  rest 
of  us  laughed. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  gentlemen,"  said  Madame  Potiron, 
reddening  a^ain,  but  gathering  courage,  —  vou  un- 
derstand, I  liope,  that  it 's  not  I  who  would  find 
anj-thing  to  say  if  you  brought  back  the  white  flag. 
I  think,  indeed,  any  government  would  be  prefer- 
able to  a  republic,  where  men  call  one  rudely  '  cit- 
oyeime'  and  don't  think  themselves  obliged  to 
take  their  hats  off.  To  tell  vou  my  mind,  I'm 
tired  of  the  equality  which  makes  drunken,  swear- 
ing workmen  in  blouses  call  themselves  the  equals 
of  you  gentlemen,  who  are  always  so  nice  and 
amiable  ;  and  I  don't  think  much  of  the  fraternity 
that  makes  people  go  out  and  shoot  each  other 
every  six  months  in  the  streets,  as  they  did  when 
they  killed  poor  Mon  seigneur  Affre,  our  arch- 
bishop. I'm  told,  too,  that  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  is  verj'  handsome  and  generous;  so  that  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  him  come  back. 
But  you  know  what  it  is.  We  women  can't  have* 
our  way  ;  and  that  horrible  inspector  says  that  the 
Prince  President  wants  to  give  France  liberty  and 
riches  and  happiness,  and  to  make  everybody  pros- 
perous and  contented.  <mly  that  you  gentlemen, 
and  a  good  many  others  like  you,  won't  let  lum. 
He  says  that  you  want  to  get  up  some  more  of 
those  terrible  street-fights,  and  to  massacre  every- 
body, and  to  make  us  poor  women  crj'  as  we  did  in 
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1848,  wlicn  at  every  corner  we  met  men  carrying 
the  dead  bodies  of  mere  boys  and  children  who 

had    been   shot   down   on    the   barricades 

Once  again,  gentlemen,  all  this  is  n't  true,  is 
it?" 

Tliis  little  speech  cast  a  decided  chill  into  our 
small  circle.  Louis  looked  down  and  played  un- 
easily with  his  kepi.  Toupi  appeared  to  have  taken 
sudden  interest  in  the  movements  of  an  erratic  spi- 
der. Maximilien,  Cascarot,  and  I  looked  sheepish, 
—  there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  A  moment's  pause 
followed,  and  was  broken  by  Camille,  who  came 
forward  pale  but  determined,  and  said,  — 

"  Madame,  the  spy  who  spoke  U)  you  to-night  was 
one  of  many  who  are  prowling  about  at  this  minute 
to  scatter  falsehoods  as  the  Devil  did  the  tares. 
The  only  true  thing  lie  told  you  was  that  we  are 

Ereparing  for  street-fights  ;  but  these  fights  will  not 
e  of  our  seeking ;  and  if  women  cry  and  children 
are  carried  dead  tlirough  the  streets,  the  blame  must 
rest  elsewhere  than  with  us.  There  is  mischief 
brewing,  and  the  mouchards  vou  see  hovering  about 
now  are  like  those  ill-omenea  birds  who  flutter  over 
the  sea  just  before  a  hurricane.  No  doubt  your 
inspector  will  come  again,  for  he  must  be  going  the 
rounds  of  the  cafes,  to  prevail   upon  good-natured 

f>eople  like  you,  Madame,  to  denounce  those  vil- 
ains  who  are  preventing  the  Prince  President  from 
rendering  us  happy,  rich,  and  prosperous.  It  seems 
there  are  plenty  of  these  villains  about ;  and  one  of 
these  mornings  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  that  a  tew  shiploads  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  a  pleasant  coast  in  South  America,  where 
they  die,  as  they  deserve,  of  yellow  fever.  When, 
therefore,  you  see  the  inspector  again,  pray  tell  him 
what  I  have  just  said ;  and  add  that  there  are  six 
of  us  here  who  are  indeed  wrong-headed  enough  to 
be  mistrustful  of  schemes  for  universal  happiness 
which  have  such  men  as  lumself  for  their  apostles. 
Advise  him  too  tliat  if  the  safety  of  the  Republic  is 
the  only  thing  he  quakes  for,  he  may  ^o  home  to 
his  bed  and  sleep  in  peace.  In  a  few  days  hence, 
when  the  Republic  is  really  in  danger,  we  will  send 
lor  liim  if  he  likes,  and  he  shall  fight  side  by  side 
with  us  on  one  of  those  barricades,  which  —  I  re- 
gret it  for  your  sake,  Madame  —  will  not  be  erected 
for  the  Comte  de  Chambord." 

Upon  this  Camille  caught  up  liis  cloak,  bowed 
hurriedly  to  the  bewildered  Madame  Potiron,  and 
went  out,  followed  by  Toupie,  Maximilien,  and 
Cascarot.  Louis  lingered  a  little  belund,  and  tak- 
ing Madame  Potiron's  hand  to  shake  it,  held  it 
longer  in  his  than  perhaps  the  matter  required. 
"  Why  is  it,  Madame,"  he  said,  gently,  "  that  you 
should  so  dislike  republics?  Is  it  not  a  noble 
thing  to  see  a  country  where  all  men  are  equal  and 
all  men  free  ?  " 

"  O  yes  !  "  she  sighed,  "  if  all  republicans  were 
like  you  ;  but  they  're  not.  O  Monsieur  I'officier," 
she  continued,  half-serious,  half-smilins,  "  young 
men,  brave,  handsome,  and  courtly,  should  be  mar- 
quises or  earls.  Thev  should  have  all  that  is  rich 
*  and  splendid,  —  marble  })alaces,  liveried  servants, 
fine  horses,  gold,  silk,  jewels,  great  names,  and 
beautiful  women.  Do  you  know,  when  I  hear 
bright,  well-bom  youn^  men  praise  the  people,  and 
calFthe  low  rifi-rafl  of  the  street  their  brothers,  I 
feel  inclined  to  say  what  I  do  when  I  find  young 
girls  wishing  for  husbands." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  . 

"  Well,  just  this :  You  don't  know  what  they 


That  night  Camille  and  I  sat  watching  by  the 
open  window  of  my  studio  while  Paris  slept.  But 
wo  heard  nothing  save  the  periodical  tramp  of  the 
sertjentx-de-ville  on  their  beat,  and  the  occasional 
hurried  footsteps  of  belated  citizens.  There  was 
not  so  much  as  a  solitan-  soldier  about,  nor  could 
we  hear  to  right  or  left  the  call  of  a  single  bugle, 
or  the  sound  of  a  single  police- whistle.  It  was 
evident  that  the  perpetration  of  tlie  President's 
scheme  for  making  everybody  rich  and  happy  at  a 
stroke  was  adjourned  for  that  night  at  least,  and 
that  we  should  consequently  have  time  to  lay  our 
plans  so  as  not  to  be  caught  unawares. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  all  six  meet 
at  eight  in  the  morning  to  hold  a  manner  of  cabinet 
coimcil  previous  to  commencing  operations.  Punc- 
tually to  the  time  we  were  gathered  together,  not  a 
man  being  absent ;  and  upon  comparing  notes  it 
was  found  that  even  those  of  the  Hexametrists  wko 
had  not  watched  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The 
fact  is,  our  society  had  been  hitherto  child's  sport, 
and  we  were  beginning  to  feel  now  that  it  was  a 
serious  business,  on  which  we  were  staking  not 
merely  our  liberty,  but  perhaps  our  lives,  or  at 
least  oiu"  whole  lifie's  career. 

We  accordingly  met,  looking  serious  and  quiet, 
though  sanguine  and  resolute.  But  the  same  idea 
had  occmred  to  us  all  during  the  night,  that  on  the 
eve  of  embarking  ourselves  on  such  a  desperate 
venture,  we  should  perhaps  do  well  to  consult  with 
one  or  two  Members  of  tlie  National  Assembly,  so 
that  there  might  be  homogeneousness  of  action  on 
the  day  of  resistance.  Camille  had  long  held  out 
against  any  scheme  of  this  sort,  wishing  to  share 
his  glory  with  none ;  but  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  hiraf  and  proved  that,  if  all  our  revolutions  in 
France  had  as  yet  resulted  in  nothing,  it  was  be- 
cause there  had  been  no  uniformity  of  aim  amongst 
the  insurgents  and  no  concord  between  them.  "  We 
shall  be  weak  and  isolated,"  I  said,  "  if  we  have  no 
supporters  in  the  Assembly.  The  Montague  party 
will  not  know  whether  we  are  for  them  or  against 
them."  Camille  gave  in  to  these  reasons  at  last, 
and  agreed  that  we  should  go  and  consult  with  the 
Dejiuties  Clampin  and  Riflard,  two  great  pillars  of 
light,  whose  glory  was  filling  the  land.  But  here 
Louis  stepped  in. 

"  \Vhy  not  go  at  once  to  your  own  father,  Ca- 
mille, whom  I  take  to  be  more  glorious  than  either 
Clampin  or  Riflard  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Maximilien,  "  after  all,  the  Deput  \ 
Lauge  has  most  right  to  know  what  we  are  abmii. 
If  the  Assembly  were  attacked,  he  would  be  tlu 
first  whom  we  should  go  and  protect." 

"  For  that  matter,"  remarked  Toupie,  "  I  think 
Camille's  lather  can,  better  than  anybody,  take  care 
of  himself;  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  gimdarme 
sent  to  arrest  him.  Nevertheless,  I  'd  be  shot  soon- 
er tlian  see  a  finger  laid  u})on  him." 

"  Thanks,"  answered  Camille  gratefully ;  and 
yet  he  hesitated,  having  apparently  an  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  face  the  Olympian  satire  with 
which  M.  Demosthenes  was  wcjnt  to  receive  all 
schemes  that  were  not  of  his  own  making.  "  I  'd 
really  much  rather  wait  betbi*e  telling  my  father," 
he  protested  nervously.  "I  think  he  would  he 
mucn  more  likely  to  think  well  of  us  after — 

"  After  we  had  all  been  shot,"  suggested  Toupie. 

"  No,  but  aft<}r  we  had  done  someUiing  to  distin- 
guish ourselves,"  added  Camille.  ' 
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As  most  of  us  were  unaware  of  the  amiable  char- 
acteristics of  M.  Demosthenes  Lango's  domestic  na- 
ture, having  never  been  admitted  to  the  honor  of  an 
interview  with  that  hero,  we  set  us  to  work  all  five 
together  to  demolish  Camille's  scruples ;  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  tliat  after  an  hour's  close  reasoning, 
our  chief  agreed  that  tluve  out  of  the  six  should  go 
and  sound  the  great  Deputy,  whilst  the  remaining 
three  should  start  off  without  delay  to  scatter  the 
good  seed  among  the  masses.  The  lots  fell  upon 
Toupit  and  me  to  accompany  Camille ;  and,  so  as 
not  to  leave  the  latter  time  to  change  his  mind,  I 
proposed  we  should  go  off  at  once.  Much  as  such 
a  j)rocecding  was  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  re- 
publicanism, Camille,  as  1  observed,  began  a  most 
careful  toilet  out  of  all  the  available  materials  of 
my  wardrobe.  Toupie,  whose  large  felt  hat  was 
four  times  as  big  as  his  own  head,  and  gave  liim 
the  appearance  of  an  animated  toadstool,  cast  a 
rueful  took  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  then,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  silk  hat  of  mine,  which  he  thought 
would  suit  him  better. 

The  only  one  of  us  who  was  dressed  as  if  a  king 
were  still  on  the  throne  was  Louis  Creme,  who 
seemed  as  neat  as  if  he  came  out  of  a  band-box. 
"  I  think  yon  had  better  come  with  us,  Louis,"  said 
Camille,  surveying  him  approvingly;  "you  will 
produce  a  good  impression." 

"  Yes,  it  won't  do  to  look  as  if  we  came  to  borrow 
fifty  francs,"  observed  Toupie.  "  That  always  lends 
a  coolness  to  the  interview." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Louis,  "  I  '11  come.  Are  you 
all  ready  ?  " 

"  1  am,"  nodded  Camille.  "  Good  by,  Destouffes 
and  Cascarot ;  do  your  best.  As  soon  as  Ave  have 
seen  my  father,  we  shall  go  about  proselytizing  too. 
Mind,  we  all  meet  as  usual  at  dinner  at  Mother 
Riquie's  at  five.  But  we  must  n't  go  near  Potiron's 
again.  For  the  future  we  discuss  in  Henri's  stu- 
dio." 

So  saj-ing,  Camille  led  the  way,  and  we  went 
down  stairs  in  a  body,  throwing  a  good  morning,  in 
passing,  to  Maitre  Antoine,  our  concifcrge,  —  a 
sturdy  republican,  if  ever  there  was  one,  —  and  to 
his  pretty  daughter,  Miette,  who  stood  upon  the 
doorstep  dipping  her  red  lips  into  a  big  bowl  of 
milk,  not  unlikely  the  milk  of  a  lodger. 

When  wc  had  walked  a  few  steps,  Camille  turned 
round  and  said,  laughingly,  "  Look  there  I  "  point- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  the  house  where  his  own 
lodgings  were,  about  a  hundred  yanls  from  where 
we  were  standing.  An  individual,  evidently  do- 
ing duty  as  sentinel,  was  walking  quietly  up  and 
down. 

"  That  *8  my  shadow  of  the  past  week  and  my 
pursuer  of  last  night,"  he  said,  concealing  himself 
behind  us,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  functionary. 

"  So  it  is ;  I  reco^ize  him,"  exclaimed  Louis ; 
"  it 's  the  fellow  1  neld  yesterday  by  the  neck. 
What  a  pity  I  did  n't  pitch  him  into  the  river !  " 

"  Regrets  are  vain,  remarked  Toupie,  senten- 
tiously.  "  All  we  can  do  is  to  pray  for  strength  to 
act  better  another  time." 

V. 

There  is  an  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  which 
precedes  political  storms  as  oppressive  as  that 
which  betokens  the  convulsions  of^  nature.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  general  uneasiness,  a  timidity  in  the  looks 
of  men,  a  still  greater  timidity  in  their  words,  and 
an  almost  total  paralysis  in  their  powers  of  action. 
When  there  is  a  revolution  or  a  coup-d'elat  impend- 


ing, men  are  restless.  They  have  no  heart  for 
work ;  they  scan  each  other's  faces  inquiringly, 
move  about  in  a  purposeless  way  without  Knowing 
why,  and  pass  their  time  consulting  that  political 
barometer,  the  newspaper.  On  the  morning  when 
Louis,  Toupie,  and  I  went,  in  company  with  Ca- 
mille, to  call  upon  the  Deputy  Lange,  Paris  was 
visibly  excited  by  one  of  those  absunl  rumors  which 
figured  every  morning  in  the  papers,  but  wliich  al- 
ways found  believers,  no  matter  how  ludicrous  or 
how  impossible  they  might  be. 

I  forget  what  the  rumor  was  on  this  particular 
occasion,  but  men  were  whispering  it  to  each  other, 
with  an  expression  of  blank  alarm  on  their  faces. 
Others,  less  apt  to  be  caught  by  false  news,  were 
conversing  no  less  anxiously  as  to  what  they  termed 
the  dead  calm  of  the  moment.  The  Moniteur  said 
nothinn; ;  the  Ministers  were  silent.  Such  papers  as 
the  Pilori,  which  peaceful  boiurgeois  passed  to  each 
other  with  looks  of  consternation,  were  allowed  to 
talk  unmolested,  —  a  sure  sign,  according  to  con- 
noisseurs, that  something  gloomy  and  terrible  was 
j)reparing.  As  we  walked  we  heard  the  names  of 
the  Prince  President  and  M.  Thiers,  Lamartine 
and  General  Cavaignac,  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
and  M.  de  Morny,  the  Count  de  Chambord  and 
Berryer,  bandied  about  in  a  confused  jumble,  with- 
out any  rhyme  or  sense  whatever.  Here  it  was 
said  that  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  going  to 
seize  the  President  and  shut  liim  up  at  Vincennes ; 
further  on,  that  the  Count  de  Chambord  was  about 
to  cross  the  bridge  of  Kehl  with  an  army  of  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians.  A  wilful  mrocer  asserted,  on 
the  contrary',  that  it  was  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
who  was  going  to  bombard  Cherbourg  with  an  Eng- 
lish fleet ;  whilst  a  butcher  maintained  that  he  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  public  executioner,  from 
whom  he  had  heard  that  two  new  guillotines  had 
been  ordered  by  the  President,  one  for  the  Place 
du  Trone  and  the  other  for  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. 

M.  Demosthenes  Lange  lived  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  —  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  one  of  the  first  streets  in  Paris.  I  confess  it  had 
surprised  us  somewhat  that  so  democratic  a  person- 
age as  the  Deputy  Lange  should  have  choseA  such 
a  sumptuous  street  in  which  to  set  up  liis  abode. 
But  we  were  much  more  surprised  on  finding  that 
the  house  he  had  selected  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did in  the  thoroughfare.  A  servant  in  livery  was 
planted  at  the  door,  looking  all  the  image  of  those 
menials  who  wait  upon  the  rich  in  countries  gov- 
erned by  tyrants.  He  eyed  us  superciliously,  and 
scarcely  deigned  to  make  way  for  us.  "  Shall  I  find 
the  Deputy  Lange  ?  "  asked  Camille  civilly.  "  M. 
Lange  ?  tjp  the  staircase,  first  floor,  door  on  the 
right.  Ring  the  bell,  and  his  valet  will  answer 
you,"  rejoined  he  of  the  livery,  stiffly  ;  and  he  turned 
on  his  heel,  Toupie  the  while  making  him  a  low  bow, 
which  was  evidently  accepted  as  genuine.  We 
crossed  a  marble  vestibule  and  walked  up  a  stair- 
case, thickly  cari)eted  and  adorned  with  gilt  balus- 
ters. Louis  was  growing  astonished  and  Toupie 
grave.  On  the  landing  was  a  deep  ba}-window, 
filled  with  stained  glass,  and  richly  enshrouded  in 
costly  winter  flowers.  The  door  to  the  right  was  of 
polished  oak,  and  a  fine  leopard-skin  fur  was  set  in 
,  front  of  it  in  <^ise  of  mat.  On  a  small  brass  plate, 
that  glitteretf  like  gold,  were  the  words  "  Dcmo»- 
(Jihie  Lange,  Depute." 

Camille,  who  had  remained  impassive,  though  a 
little  flushed,  rang  the  bell,  which  gave  a  discreet 
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aristocratic  tinkle.  Almost  imiuediately  tlie  door 
was  oiK-ued,  and  a  superb  valet,  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  gold  scarf-pin  and  an  imposing  shirt-collar, 
stood  before  us  motionless  and  expectant. 

"  M.  Lange  ?  "  said  Camillc. 

"Does  not  receive  so  early,"  was  the  cold  but 
polite  answer. 

"  I  am  his  son." 

"  Oh  I  pardon,  Monsieur ;  be  good  enough  to  walk 
in.  I  have  only  recently  entered  M.  le  Depute's 
service.     I  had  not  tlie  honor  of  knowing  you." 

By  this  time  we  were  prepared  for  a  good  deal, 
and  had  become  dumb  as  fish  ;  but  yet  we  were  not 
prej)ared  for  the  sight  of  M.  Demosthenes's  apart- 
ments, which  fairly  stupefied  us  by  their  splendor. 
As  we  subsequently  discovered,  M.  Lange  had,  dur- 
ing the  worst  days  of  1848,  profited  by  the  panic, 
which  had  driven  all  rich  people  from  Paris,  to  take 
on  an  eleven  years'  lease,  for  3,000  francs  per  an- 
num, a  suite  ot  apartments  which,  at  ordinary  times, 
he  could  not  have  had  for  20,000.  There  were  plen- 
ty of  such  bargains  to  be  picked  up  by  those  who 
were  speculative  enough  to  venture  upon  them. 
Three  fourths  of  the  wealthy  houses  in  the  capital 
were  shut  up.  The  rooms  held  by  M.  Lange  had 
been  tenanted  by  a  Moldavian  prince,  who  had 
taken  the  train  for  Yassy  at  the  first  sound  of  firing. 
His  magnificent  furniture,  which  had  cost  him 
150,000  francs,  was  bought  by  Lange  for  10,000 
francs  down,  a  good  sum  of  money  for  that  agitated 
period.  If  only  half  had  been  ofiered,  it  is  very  like- 
ly the  prince  would  have  accepted,  for  the  general 
opinion  of  everybody  was,  that  the  end  of  time  itself 
had  come,  and  that,  at  the  rate  of  an  insurrection  a 
week,  there  would  soon  be  neither  houses  nor  men 
left  standing. 

The  valet  ushered  us  into  an  antechamber  that 
reminded  one  of  the  Tuileries,  and  then  vanished 
into  an  inner  room,  where  ensued  the  following  di- 
alogue :  — 

"  M.  Camille  Lange,  sir." 

"  My  son  ?     What  the  devil  can  he  want  ?  " 

"  There  are  three  gentlemen  with  him,  sir." 

"  Well  dressed  ?  "  (This  was  said  in  a  roar  that 
sounded  like  the  bursting  of  a  water-dyke.) 

"  Not  very,  sir." 

"  Humph  !  I  'm  going  to  breakfast.  Show  them 
in.     I  '11  talk  to  them  wliilst  I  'm  eating." 

Camille,  who  heard  all  this,  colored,  and  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  so  as  not  to  meet  our  glances  ; 
he  apjjeared  ready  to  cry  from  mortification.  In  a 
minute  the  valet  returned,  and  showed  us  into  M. 
Demosthenes  Lange's  breakfast-room. 

It  was  a  masterwork,  this  breakfast-room.  Tlie 
ceilinii  was  dome-shaped,  and  ornamented  with  a 
magnificent  painting,  signed  by  one  of  the  best  ar- 
tists of  the  aay.  The  walls  were  tapestried  with 
maroon  velvet-like  paper,  bordered  by  cornices  rich- 
ly sculptured  into  fancy  designs  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  gilt.  Admirable  landscape  paintings  adorned 
the  walls,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them  were  del- 
icate marble  statuettes  set  on  pedestals,  backed  and 
covered  with  crimson  velvet.  The  chairs  and  sofas 
were  all  of  red  ribbed  silk,  and  the  carpet  was  so 
thick  tliat  one's  feet  sunk  into  it  as  in  long  grass. 
A  hundred  little  knick-knacks  adorning  the  chiflTon- 
niere  and  mantel-piece  testified  that  the  Moldavian 
prince,  whatever  may  have  been  his  dislike  for  gun- 
powder, was  a  true  friend  of  art.  M.  Demosthenes  was 
seated  at  a  table  spread  with  snowy  linen  and  covered 
with  a  pate-de-foie-gras,  a  mayonnaise  of  lobster,  a 
dish  of  cotelettes  k  la  Soubise,  and  a  bottle  of  Pom- 


ard.  He  was  dressed  in  a  cashmere  dressing-gown, 
lined  with  blue  silk ;  his  shirt,  oj)en  at  the  collar, 
showed  a  tluroat  as  vigorous  as  that  of  a  bull.  He 
was  not  yet  shaved.  His  legs  were  cased  in  flannel 
trousers,  and  his  feet  were  loosely  shod  in  sable  fur 
8lip|>ers. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  holding  out  one  finger 
to  his  son,  but  taking  no  notice  of  the  rest  of  us. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  I  tell  you  at  once  I  've  got 
no  money." 

"  I  don't  want  money,"  replied  Camille,  quietly. 
"I  —  that  is,  we  —  have  come  to  ask  you  whether 
you  know  that  the  Republic  is  in  danger  ?  " 

"  Kepublic  in  danger  !  "  blurted  out  the  Deputy 
with  his  mouth  full.  "  Who  put  such  tomfoolery  as 
that  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  Citizen  Deputy,"  said  Louis  Creme,  throwing 
a  tinge  of  irony  into  his  voice,  "  there  is  a  rumor  in 
Paris  that  the  President  intends  seizing  some  of  the 
foremost  Deputies  and  locking  them  up.  In  pre- 
vision of  such  an  event  we  are  here  to  say  that  we, 
your  very  obedient  servants,  are  going  to  fight  for 
you." 

"  What 's  your  name  ?  "  bellowed  M.  Lange,  tak- 
ing up  a  cutlet  with  his  fingers  and  gnawing  it  fierce- 
ly- 

"  Before  the  Republic  I  used  to  be  Count  de 
Creme,"  answered  Louis,  smiling ;  "  at  present  I  am 
Louis  Creme,  simply." 

"  U^h !  "  grunted  the  Deputy.  "  I  've  small  opin- 
ions ot  counts.  I  don't  believe  any  good  ever  came 
of  them.  Such  as  you  see  me,  I  was  a  blacksmith 
and  wielded  the  sledge-hammer.  I  'II  lay  odds  there 
are  not  three  picked  men  who  could  stand  up  against 
me  in  the  whole  Faubourg  St.  Germain." 

"  It 's  a  pity  merit  is  n't  measured  by  strength  of 
biceps,  or  else,  Citizen  Deputy,  you  would  certainly 
be  elected  President,"  observed  Toupie,  who  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  have  withstood  a  joke. 

The  Deputy  seemed  to  accept  this  as  a  compli- 
ment. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  growled. 

"  My  name  is  Horace  Toupie,  and  I  am  studying 
to  be  a  doctor.  But  if  I  had  had  the  shaping  of  my 
destiny,  I  should  have  much  preferred  being  a  black- 
smith, and  owning  apartments  in  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin." 

This  time  the  epigram  went  a  little  deeper.  The 
ex-blacksmith  gave  a  kind  of  grunt  and  harpooned 
another  cutlet.  "  A  pretty  blacksmith  you  'd  have 
made,"  he  said,  and  then  turned  to  me.  *'  What 
are  you  ?  "  he  asked.     "  A  sucking  doctor  too  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied,  laughing  ;  "  a  painter." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  the  Deputy,  licking  some 
sauce  off  Ixis  fingers,  "  I  can't  make  out  what  you 
want  with  me.  You  're  as  thin,  the  Ibui'  of  you,  as 
lucifer-matches.  Here,  Baptiste,"  (this  was  to  his 
servant,)  "  bring  in  four  glasses  and  a  bottle  of 
cognac.  You  '11  take  a  drink,  the  lot  of  you,  and  tlien 
go  about  yoiu"  business.  Sit  down.  Chairs  are 
meant  to  be  sat  ui)on ;  there  are  enough  of  them  and 
to  spare." 

Baptiste  came  in  bearing  four  tumblers  and  a  bot- 
tle of  cognac  on  a  silver  tray.  M.  Lange  filled  each 
of  the  tumblers  to  the  brim,  knocked  his  glass 
against  ours,  and  said  laconically,  "  There  you  are, 
drink." 

Louis,  whose  St.  Cyr  training  had  well  seasoned 
him  for  cognac-drinking,  tossed  off  his  measure  in 
tlm;e  draughts.  The  blacksmith  bellowed  his  ajv 
proval. 

"  That 's  good.    A  blacksmith  would  n't  have 
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taken  his  lips  from  the  fjhiss;  but  it's  well  dnink 
for  a  count.  Look  at  Caraille  there.  You  would- 
n't think  he  was  a  whelp  of  mine.  He  shirks  his 
litpior  as  if  it  were  boilinj^  pitch." 

Cainille  had  just  sat  down.  At  his  father's  taunt 
he  got  up,  took  his  gla5s  from  the  table  and  swal- 
lowed its  contents  at  a  tos?.  "  And  now,"  he  said, 
calmly,  "  I  think  we  had  better  begin  what  we  've 
got  to  say ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  be  drunk." 

This  made  the  blacksmith  grin,  but  it  also  made 
him  listen.  Camille,  Louis,  Toupio,  and  I  told  him 
between  us,  in  a  rambling  sort  of  fadiion,  all  we  had 
heard  and  what  we  had  planned.  We  spoke  of  the 
police  watchings,  the  rumors  of  a  coup-d'etat,  and 
the  increase  of  troops  in  the  Paris  garrison.  We 
explained  all  the  designs  of  the  Hexametron,  its 
ramifications  amon";  the  workmen  and  students ; 
and  growing  excited  under  the  fumes  of  the  cognac, 
we  declared  our  fixed  intention  of  dyin^  for  the  As- 
sembly if  need  be,  and  setting  fire  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  Paris.  To  our  dismay  and  horror,  M. 
Lange,  instead  of  showing  himself  touched,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  contemptuously,  and  told  us  point- 
blank  that  we  were  four  young  fools ;  that  a  coup- 
d'e'tat  was  an  absurd  invention  of  some  of  those  con- 
founded scribblers  who  were  always  imagining  hum- 
bug, and  that  the  President  would  as  soon  think  of 
laying  a  hand  on  the  Assembly  as  he  would  think 
of  ramming  his  head  into  a  hornet's  nest.  "  Why, 
bones  and  thunder  !  "  concluded  the  popular  hero, 
"  if  he  were  to  try  any  tricks  of  that  sort,  I  'd  go  to 
the  Elvsde  and  shake  him  myself  by  the  throat  un- 
til all  his  teeth  fell  out." 

We  had  reached  the  ar^mentative  stage  of  drunk- 
enness, and  so  continued  to  battle  fiercely.  This 
roused  M.  Demosthenes,  who  began  to  drink  cog- 
nac too,  and  to  roar  like  a  buffalo.  Another  bottle 
was  sent  for,  the  glasses  were  replenished,  the  ar- 
guments waxed  closer  and  hotter,  and  soon  the  room 
resembled  nothing  so  much  cs  the  National  Assem- 
bly on  a  day  of  excitement,  every  man  hollaing  his 
loudest,  and  paying  no  attention  to  his  neighbor. 
After  ten  minutes  of  this,  M.  Demosthenes  was  left 
master  of  the  field,  we  foiu:  having  lapsed  into  the 
maudlin  stage.  According  to  the  fashion  of  Ho- 
mer's warriors,  shouting  a  pa;an  over  the  bodies  of 
their  prostrate  foes,  he  then  indulged  in  a  soliloquy  : 
"  What !  a  coup-fl'e'tat  f  and  I,  a  representative  of 
the  people,  thrown  into  prison,  and  caged  like  a 
rat  I  Whv,  these  young  t)Oobies  talk  of  the  thing 
as  if  I  had  no  more  blc^  in  my  veins,  or  muscles 
in  my  arms.  Police,  jwlice !  What  do  I  care  for 
the  police  ?  Has  nobody  ever  seen  the  Deputy  De- 
mosthenes Lange  walk  through  the  streets  followed 
bv  the  people,  who  pointed  to  him  and  shouted, 
*  rhere  goes  our  champion  '  ?  Bones  and  thunder ! 
with  a  call  to  arms  I  could  rouse  all  the  pe(mle  of 
the  Faubourgs  in  a  day,  and  demolish  the  iMvsde, 
until  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  stone  left  to  CTind  a 
knife  on.  Have  thev  forgotten  '48,  when  I  led  tlie 
sacking  of  the  Due  de  Croissant's  castle,  and  clove 
the  head  of  the  big  gendarme  Michon  in  two  halves, 
like  an  apple  ?  Have  they  forjjottcn  that  it  was  I 
who  stirred  up  the  villagers  to  lynch  the  farm-bai- 
liff, and  lent  one  of  the  ropes  of  my  forgo  to  hang 
him  with?  ^Vhy,  the  people  of  Paris  know  me  as 
if  I  was  their  father.  Tliey  know  that  I  am  repub- 
lican to  the  backbone  ;  and  that  if  ever  the  Repub- 
lic stood  in  danger,  I  would  defend  it  with  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood,  even  though  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  were  to  turn  renegades,  and  I  were  to  be 
the  last  left  to  die  over  the  red  flag." 


This  last  assurance  was  made  witli  so  much  con- 
viction that  Toupic  at  once  began  to  weep,  declar 
ing  tliat  if  ever  tue  Deputy  wanted  anybody  to  die 
with  him  he  had  only  to  send  to  No.  117  Rue  de 
I'Ecole  de  Mddecine,  and  that  he,  Toupie,  would  ar- 
rive without  loss  of  time. 

But  this  promise  failed  to  appease  M.  Demosthe- 
nes, who  rose  and  paced  about  the  room  furiously, 
stoi)pincr  at  last  in  tront  of  Camille,  and  bellowing 
to  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  "  You  little  pale-faced 
goose !  you  told  me  tliat  the  police  were  dogging 
you.  Why  are  they  dogging  you  ?  Lead  me  to 
the  policeman  who 's  dogging  you,  and  I  '11  settle 
him.    You  'II  see  !  " 

"  It 's  for  the  Pilori,"  hiccupped  poor  Camille, 
who  was  gazing  with  a  beate  expression  at  the  ceil- 
ing. 

"  The  Pilori !  and  it 's  for  that  you  've  taken 
alarm,  and  come  and  disturbed  me  at  breakfast! 
Wliy,  what  can  they  do  to  you,  ninny  ?  I  've  read 
your  Pilori.  It 's  as  weak  as  mutton-broth.  Hang 
me,  if  I  should  n't  have  thought  it  was  written  by 
epileptic  parrots  in  the  intervals  of  a  fit.  Bah !  if 
you  want  an  article  for  the  paper,  I  '11  write  you 
one  that  'II  make  the  cats  on  the  housetops  jump, 
and  bring  more  policemen  aft;er  you  than  would 
stretch  in  an  Indian  file  from  here  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  Come,  run  away,  all  of  you.  I  'm 
tired  of  this.  When  I  was  your  age,  thank  Heaven  ! 
I  could  have  trimmed  any  policeman  who  would 
have  followed  me  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  have 
been  careful  how  he  chose  his  beat  another  time ! 
Come  now,  be  off!" 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done.  Camille  was 
staring  at  his  father  with  a  vacant  look,  and  rolling 
his  head  to  and  fro  in  an  utterly  dejected  manner. 
Toupie  had  slid  off  his  chair  on  to  the  ground,  and 
was  weeping  bitterly  at  the  idea  that  the  Deputy 
should  talk  of  dying  without  him.  Louis  was  asleep ; 
and  I,  the  most  sober  perhaps  of  the  company,  was 
lying  all  of  a  heap  doubled  up  on  the  sofa,  and 
groaning  aloud  that  there  was  an  earthquake. 

"  You  're  a  pretty  band  of  republicans !  "  mut- 
tered M.  Lange,  indignantly.  "I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  gunpowder  you  could  stand  if 
you  're  floored  by  a  few  thimblefuls  of  this  weak 
stuff.  Here,  Baptiste,  look  at  this.  What 's  to  be 
done  ?  I  'm  hanged  if  they  're  not  all  as  drunk  as 
Poles." 

Baptiste  came  in,  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Toupie 
to  stand  up,  and  then  went  out  to  fetch  a  big  sponge 
and  a  basin  of  water,  with  which  he  began  to  oathe 
our  faces.  But  the  blacksmith  had  no  patience 
with  such  mild  treatment.  "Here,"  he  shouted, 
"  this  is  the  way  to  do  it !  "  And  he  poured  the 
whole  basinful  of  water  over  the  head  of  Toupie, 
who  sneezed  and  coughed  piteously  under  the  in- 
fliction. "Now,  then,  he  added,  "let's  carry  the 
others  one  at  a  time,  and  put  their  heads  under  the 
kitchen-tap,  beginning  with  this  hobbledehoy  of  a 
count.  You  catch  hold  of  his  legs ;  I  '11  take  his 
arms." 

Twenty  minutes  of  this  energetic  hydropathy 
acted  with  effect  enough  to  make  us  know  where 
we  were.  Putting  our  joint  stock  of  equilibrium 
together,  we  had  just  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  stand 
up  leaning  one  against  tlie  other ;  only,  when  we 
tried  to  move,  the  machinery'  went  all  wrong  and 
we  fell  flat  in  different  directions.  Seeing  it  was 
useless  to  expect  that  we  could  walk  home,  the 
blacksmith  sent  for  a  cab  and  helped  us  down  the 
staircase  one  by  one,  heaping  many  imprecations 
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on  us  as  ho  did  so,  and  railing  bittfrl)-  at  us  for  not 
being  bhicksmith:-.  ^Vllen  wo  were  all  jiacked  to- 
gether in  tlie  cab  — 

"  Where  shall  I  take  'em  to  ?  "  asked  the  driver. 

"  O,  that 's  your  look-out  I  "  growled  M.  Demos- 
thenes. "  Here  's  a  five-franc  piece.  Take  'em  to 
tlie  Elys^e  to  call  on  the  President ;  they  want  to 
pick  a  bone  with  him."  And  he  vanished,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

The  valet  Baptiste  dipped  his  hand  into  my 
jxxiket  to  find  an  address  of  some  kind,  and  pulled 
out  a  letter. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  theu*  address,"  he  said ;  "  Rue 
de  TEcoIe  de  Medecine,  117.  You  'd  better  drive 
there." 

VI. 

I  have  no  distinct  i*ecollection  of  what  immedi- 
ately followed.  I  have  a  sort  of  dim  vision  of  a 
cab  pulling  up  before  a  door,  where  there  was  a 
crowd  of  people  laughing  at  us  ;  of  old  Antoine,  my 
concierge,  coming  out  with  the  pretty  Miette,  and 
clasping  his  hands  in  astonishment ;  of  determined 
efforts  to  haul  us  out  and  lift  us  up  to  my  studio  on 
the  sixth  floor ;  and  of  loud  laughter  on  the  part  of 
Mdlle.  Miette  when  she  saw  that  for  every  step  we 
climbed  we  tumbled  down  two.  Then  the  scene 
changes,  and  I  fancy  I  can  see  four  prostrate  indi- 
viduals rolling  about  on  the  floor,  amidst  mahlsticks, 
palettes,  broken  color-boxes,  easels  overturned,  and 
pictures  smashed,  and  exhorting  each  other  loudly 
not  to  desert  the  Republic.  This  scene  must  have 
lasted  some  time,  for  twilight  closed  upon  it ;  and  I 
remember  two  faces,  as  those  of  Maximilien  Des- 
touffes  and  Hugues  Cascarot,  contemplating  us  with 
speechless  wonder.  Then  there  was  presumably 
another  change ;  for  I  find  four  haggard  faces  seated 
roimd  a  table  and  trying  to  convince  two  more  that 
there  has  been  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with 
them.  The  conversation  turns  suddenly  upon  bar- 
ricades and  tjTanny.  Pathetic  assurances  of  undy- 
ing fidelity  are  interchanged,  the  Marseillaise  is 
sung,  and,  as  a  jjroof  that  they  are  not  at  all  upset, 
the  four  haggard  faces  resolve  upon  setting  out  at 
once  to  rouse  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  warn  them 
of  the  plots  being  laid  against  their  freedom.  The 
next  scene  is  in  the  open  air  after  nightfall,  and 
tumultuous  in  its  aspects.  ITiere  is  a  crowd,  a 
frantic  uproar,  six  figures  gesticulating  and  ha- 
ranguing the  nmltitude,  a  surge,  a  struggle,  the 
appearance  of  a  dozen  cocked  hats,  an  attempt  at 
flight,  a  violent  scuflle,  a  melee  of  screams  and 
blows,  a  sharp  rap  on  the  head,  and  then  —  I  re- 
member no  more. 

*  *  *  »  » 

When  reason  and  the  perception  of  facts  were  re- 
stored to  me,  I  was  lying  stretched  at  full  length  on 
the  damp  floor  of  a  place  dimly  lighted  by  a  small 
window  closely  grated  with  iron.  It  was  a  room 
about  twenty  feet  square,  with  whitewashed  walls 
covered  with  hundreds  of  inscriptions  in  pencil  and 
burned  cork.  There  was  no  furniture  —  nothing 
but  a  narrow  form  running  all  round  the  room  and 
fastened  to  the  walls  with  clamps  of  iron.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes,  leaned  on  my  elbow,  and  looked  about 
me.  I  was  not  alone  —  far  from  it.  The  room  was 
as  full  as  it  could  hold.  Three  or  four  workmen  in 
blouses  lay  snoring  and  apparently  dead  drunk.  A 
soldier,  deprived  of  shako  and  sword,  was  in  the 
same  happy  condition.  Two  very  sinister-looking 
individuals  were  smoking  side  by  side  on  the  form, 
with  their  Iiands  in  their  pockets.     Around  me  my 


five  comrades  of  the  Ilexametron  lay  reclining  in 
various  attitudes  suggestive  of  unquiet  slumbers. 

AVe  were  at  the  police-station ;  in  other  words, 
we  were  prisoners. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  wLat  ia  the 
French  method  of  procedure  with  people  who  have 
been  arrested  in  the  night.  They  are  taken  to  the 
station  and  cast  all  together,  thieves  and  drunk- 
ards, murderers  or  brawlers,  into  a  place  of  delight 
called  the  violon,  where  they  abide  until  seven  in 
the  morning,  at  which  hour  they  are  examined  by 
the  co7n7nissaire  de  police.  If  the  charge  be  only 
a  light  one,  the  commissaire  may  discharge  the 
prisoner  at  once,  provided  the  latter  sends  to  some 
mend  to  come  and  claim  him.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  charge  be  a  serious  one,  then  the  prisoner  re- 
turns to  the  violon,  and  waits  until  the  "■panicr-a- 
aalade"  or  prison-van,  comes  to  fetch  him  to  the 
Prefecture.  This  is  generally  about  nine  o'clock. 
Every  morning  at  eight  a  dozen  vans  leave  the 
Rue  de  Jerusalem  and  go  the  round  of  the  different 
stations,  gathering  up  the  black  sheep  for  the  big 
fold.  At  the  Prefecture,  prisoners  are  lodged  ac- 
cording to  their  means.  If  they  can  afford  it  they 
have  a  cell  to  themselves,  paying  two  francs  a  day 
for  the  privilege.  This  is  called  la  pistole.  If  they 
are  not  sufiiciently  well  off  to  afford  a  cell,  they  are 
turned  loose  into  a  big  common  room  in  company 
with  a  few  score  other  prisoners  awaiting  their 
trial.  There  are  two  of  these  common  rooms. 
One  is  for  the  utterly  disreputable,  who  are  in  rags 
and  tatters ;  the  other  for  people  who  are  clean  and 
orderly.  The  common  room  is  at  once  a  dining- 
room,  sleeping-room,  and  recreation  yard.  At  night 
beds  are  laid  down  in  it ;  during  the  day  the  prisoners 
pace  up  and  down,  two  or  three  together,  or  singly, 
as  they  choose.  Sometimes  a  prisoner  remains 
three  or  four  months  in  this  common  room  —  (that 
is,  in  technical  language,  au  depot')  —  never  leav- 
ing it  but  to  go  between  two  gendarmes  to  the 
cabinet  of  the  juge  d' instruction,  or  examining 
magistrate,  whose  interrogatories  are  always  con- 
ducted in  private. 

If  I  give  these  details,  it  is  because  as  soon  as  I 
awoke  and  discovered  where  I  and  my  unlucky 
friends  were,  I  guessed  at  once  that  we  were  not 
likely  to  be  let  loose  that  day,  nor  possibly  for 
many  days  to  come.  The  charge  against  us  would 
not  be  one  of  common  drunkenness,  but,  probably, 
one  of  street-rioting,  assault,  and  battery ;  or,  per- 
haps, even  one  of  sedition  and  treason-felony. 
Struck  with  horror  at  our  position,  I  roused  my 
comrades  to  take  counsel,  and  in  a  few  minutes' 
time  we  were  sitting  in  a  circle,  with  dismal  looks, 
scarcely  believing  that  what  we  saw  and  felt  cotdd 
be  real.  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  dawn 
had  fully  set  in,  and  it  was  needful  that  we  should 
agree  between  us  as  to  what  we  should  say  when 
(questioned  by  the  commissaire.  It  was  decided 
upon  at  once  that  we  should,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Ilexametron,  resolutely  eat  whatever  words  of  trea- 
son we  might  have  uttered  in  our  ravings  of  the 
night  before.  We  were  to  declare  ourselves  de- 
voted to  tie  President,  and  ascribe  all  our  utter- 
ances to  tipsiness.  It  cost  us  much  heart-burning 
to  resolve  uj>on  this  course  ;  but,  as  Toupie  sagely 
remiirkcd,  tlie  freedom  of  a  whole  nation  must  not 
be  sacrificed  because  four  boobies  had  chosen  to 
get  drunk.  The  one  who  felt  most  sensitively  on 
this  point  was  Camille,  who  would  have  to  declare 
his  name,  and  see  tlie  son  of  the  great  tribune 
Lange  figure  on  the  police-sheet  in  the  capacity  of 
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ragaimiflin.  It  scorned  he  had  been  awake  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  ervinj;  all  by  himself  at  this 
hmiiiliating  thought.  Louis  Crenie,  who  might 
•with  ctjual  reason  liave  objected  to  see  the  descend- 
ant ol"  a  cnisader  placed  in  the  same  category,  bore 
his  reverses  with  more  philosophy,  treating  the 
matter  rather  as  a  joke  than  otherwise. 

Whilst  we  were  still  deliberating  in  whispers,  so 
as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the  two  sinister  persons 
smoking,  —  who  might,  for  all  we  knew,  be 
moutnnn*  —  there  was  a  grating  of  bolts  outside, 
tlie  door  opened,  and  a  head,  covered  with  a  cocked 
hat,  peeped  in.  "  Now  then,"  shouted  a  gruff 
voice,  *'  come  along  one  of  you,  no  matter  which." 

Tliis  was  the  signal  that  M.  le  Commissaire  had 
arrived,  and  was  waiting  to  begin  his  examinations. 
We  allowed  the  two  smokers,  the  workmen,  and 
the  soldier  to  stagger  out  first.  They  all  came 
back  as  they  had  gone,  but  with  different  expres- 
sions on  thtJir  faces.  The  two  smokers  were  a  pair 
of  thieves,  and  had  a  prospect  of  long  captivity 
before  them.  The  soldier  was  looking  forward 
to  a  month's  imprisonment  for  having  slept  out  of 
barracks.  Two  of  the  workmen  knew  that  they 
would  be  liberated  within  an  hour  or  so,  and  wore 
demonstratively  jubilant ;  but  a  third,  who  was  more 
hopelessly  tattered  and  more  i)roibundly  drunk 
than  either  of  the  others,  came  back  with  a  look  of 
stoical  n^cklessnoss  on  his  face,  and,  to  our  infinite 
stupefaction,  hold  out  his  hand  to  the  lot  of  us  col- 
lectively, hiccoughing,  "Well,  never  mind  —  you 
're  go — good  fellows,  and  —  and  I  do — on't  mind 
being  in  the  same  b— boat  with  you." 

'•  What  do  }-ou  mean  ?  "  we  asked,  recoiling  from 
his  embraces. 

"AVhy,  don't  you  kn — know?"  he  ginned, 
catching  abruptly  hold  of  Toupie's  shoulder  for 
support,  and  reeling  heavily  into  the  midst  of  us. 
"  Why,  it 's  J) — plain  enough  !  When  I  heard  you 
1 — 1 — last  n — night  crying,  *  ]'ive  le  p — peuplel  A 
las  le  P — president ! '  1  said,  '  That 's  my  ?. — sort ' ; 
and  I  shouted  with  you.  And  now  it  seems  we 
shall  1k3  s — sent  to  Toulon,  but  I  d — don't  mind, 
for  I— 1 1—1— 1—1— like  the  look  of  you." 

Wo  all  burst  into  a  cold  perspiration,  which  was 
not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  our  drunken  ac- 
complice insisted  noisily  upon  hugging  us  all  round 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
But  our  terror  ro:iched  its  climax  when,  after  stag- 
gering helplessly  about  and  trving  to  steady  him- 
self against  the  slipperj-  walls,  the  republican 
workman  lurched  forward  and  rolled  on  to  the 
floor,  blurting  out,  "  Vive  la  I — I — lilHrlt.  Vire 
le — le  Hex — hex — hexn — m — mc'trnn  !" 

This  sounded  like  a  death-knell  upon  us ;  but  be- 
fore we  could  say  anything  to  one  another  the 
cocked  hat  again  appeared  and  shouted, "  Now,  then, 
the  next !  "  and  as  I  was  the  nean>st  to  the  door,  a 
hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder  and  I  was  puslied  with 
more  speed  than  ceremony  down  a  st*jne-llag«Ted 
passage  into  the  presence  of  the  commissjure. 

The  name  of  tnis  official  was  M.  Fouinard.     He 
was  small,  important,  curt  in  his  speech,  and  lost 
no  time  in  vain  courtesies. 
"  Your  name  ?  "  he  said. 
«  Henri  Laid^." 


*  The  moulon  la  s  spy  priaooer  miKh  employed  by  the  French 
polio:.  Uts  ulMioa  U  to  cnliit  the  coofiJcnce  of  hU  feUow.c»ptiveg 
and  to  Inform  apUnst  them.  The  mouton  U  tometlroes  a  deteetive 
in  dUgulM,  bat  more  oftan  a  felon,  who,  as  a  reward  ftir  bis  e»|>l- 
onaite,  obulna  a  partial  remiaaloo  of  hla  aentence,  and  many  little 
in<!iilgeuoe(  in  tiie  iliape  of  wine  and  tobncco  whilst  exerolsiog  his 
ho'.  rablc  functions. 
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"  Your  trade  or  profession  ?  " 
"  Painter,  117  Rue  de  I'EcoIe  de  Mddecine." 
"  You  're  a  drunkard,  it  seems  ?  " 
"  No,  M.  le  Commissaire.     I  am  really  very  sorry. 
Yesterday  was  an  excei)tional  day.    It 's  tlie  first 
time  it  has  ever  happened  to  us.     A  friend  had 
offered  us  some  cognac ;  but  I  promise  it  shall  not 
occur  again." 

"  No.  I  don't  think  it  will,"  answered  M.  Foui- 
nard dryly,  "  not  for  a  good  while,  at  least.  The 
charge  against  you  is  for  exciting  the  citizens  to 
rebellion  against  the  (iovemraent.  You  are  a 
member  of  a  secret  society  called  the  Ilcxametron." 
"  But,  Monsieur  —  " 

"  Bah !  it 's  no  use  denying.  This  scarlet  flag 
was  seized  upon  you  last  evening.  This  morning  a 
domiciliary  visit  was  paid  to  the  rooms  of  all  the  six 
of  you,  and  those  papers  yonder  were  found.  There  is 
enough  evidence  there  to  lod^e  you  in  Cayenne  for 
the  rest  of  your  days.  Your  chief  is  an  ill-conditioned 
youn^  rebel,  who  writes  in  a  blasphemous  paper 
called  the  Pilori ;  the  police  have  for  some  time  had 
their  eye  upon  him.  Two  more  of  your  number  spent 
their  time  yesterday  going  round  inciting  workmen 
and  students  to  be  ready  to  take  arms  at  a  given 
signal.  Your  pass  and  countcrpass  were  "  Ilexa  " 
and  "  Metron."  You  must  be  really  a  fool,  my 
friend,  if  you  think  that  among  five  or  six  hundred 
workmen  there  will  not  be  a  dozen  or  two  who 
have  intelligences  with  the  police.  Fifteen  infonna- 
tions  were  laid  against  you  in  the  course  of  yester- 
day aflernoon.  The  witnesses  are  all  prepared  to 
swear  to  what  I  have  said.  You  see,  therefore, 
your  case  is  as  phvin  as  a  turnpike-road.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

I  will  spare  the  reader  the  melancholy  recital  of 
the  disasters  of  that  morning.  How  we  were  cross- 
questioned  one  bv  one,  squeezed  (morally)  flat  as 
oranges,  entangled  in  our  speech,  forced  into  avow- 
als, and  sent  back  crestfallen  to  the  violon  after 
being  made  to  sign  a  procts-verhal  establishing  our 
guilt;  how  we  were  extricated  from  the  violon  at 
nine,  handcuffed,  hoisted  into  a  yellow  prison-van, 
stowed  into  cells  where  we  had  not  room  to  move, 
and  jolted  through  the  streets  of  Paris  wiUi  a  mount- 
ed mu;u'f//;rtZ  trotting  beliind  the  vehicle  to  see  that 
none  of  us  escai)ed  through  the  skylight ;  how  we 
were  stripped  at  the  Prefecture,  searched,  measured, 
weighed,  put  into  a  bath,  deprived  of  our  money, 
and  finally  cast  into  a  big  stone-paved  room,  where 
fifty-three  prisoners  of  various  classes  were  already 
wandering  about  in  desponding  wretchedness :  — 
all  these  Siings  are  written  vividly  on  rav'  memory 
and  no  doubt  on  the  memories  of  my  six  fellow-cap- 
tives, —  (for  the  dirty  workman  was  sent  with  us 
and  inscribed  on  the  police-sheet  as  one  of  our 
Society)  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  them  is  not  such 
as  any  of  us  would  take  a  pleasure  in  recalling. 
Our  ])ride  was  laid  in  the  au.<»t,  our  dignity  was 
gone.  Our  noble  brotherhood,  that  was  to  have 
regenerated  France  and  made  its  name  known 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  was  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  we,  its  six  branches,  cast 
bruised  and  broken  into  a  dust-bin  !  What  could 
we  do  but  bewail  and  weep  ?  We  sat  on  a  form 
all  six  of  a  row,  clasping  each  other's  hands  and 
crying  in  silence,  'llirough  the  tall  v/intiows  op- 
])08itc,  but  far  above  our  heads,  we  could  see 
glimpses  of  the  clear  blue  December  sky  faintly 
gilded  by  the  tint  of  the  morning  sun.  Now  and 
then  the  white  clouds  chased  each  other  slowly  in 
our  sight,  and  we  sat  wondering  where  they  were 
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going,  and  feeling  for  tbe  first  time  in  our  lives 
what  it  was  to  be  without  liberty  ;  what  it  was  to 
be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  to  envy  the  freedom  of 
the  poorest  insects  who  can  grovel  humbly  and  un- 
disturbed  

Tliis  lasted  a  week.  Heaven  knows  how  we  got 
over  that  week,  with  its  monotonous  course  of  weary 
days.  We  had  no  papers  to  read,  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  without,  had  thieves  for  our 
companions,  and  were  nourished  upon  bean-soup 
served  to  us  twice  a  day  in  tin  pots.  It  was  almost 
a  relief  to  us  when  the  yellow-belted  gendarmes 
cried  out  our  names  through  a  trap  in  the  door  and 
led  us  off  to  be  examined  by  the  juge  d' instruction. 
This  happened  three  times  in  the  seven  days.  Every 
fact  that  could  be  pumped  out  of  us  was  pumped. 
The  juge  d'instruction  who  dealt  with  our  case  had 
the  eyes  of  a  fen-et  and  a  tongue  as  insinuating 
as  a  screw-driver.  It  would  have  been  useless  to 
prevaricate  Avith  him.  He  caught  up  our  answers 
before  we  had  uttered  them ;  and  had  our  words 
fully  couched  on  paper  before  they  had  left  om- 
mouths.  After  our  first  interrogatory  he  told  us 
we  were  dangerous  conspirators,  which  struck  us 
dumb,  but  consoled  us  somewhat,  for  if  we  were  to 
be  condemned  for  conspiracy,  better,  we  thought, 
to  be  condemned  as  dangerous  than  as  harmless 
traitors.  After  the  second  interview  he  told  us  we 
were  mischievous  apes,  which  was  less  flattering. 
After  the  next  he  seemed  to  have  changed  his  mind 
and  waxed  disdainful,  observing  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  that  we  should  certainly  be  imprisoned  for  a 
few  years,  but  that  we  were  not  worth  the  soup  we 
were  eating. 

This  last  insult  kindled  our  blood  and  revived  the 
flame  in  us.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  dejected, 
now  we  felt  our  energies  renewed,  and  paced  angrily 
up  and  down,  brewing  resentment  in  our  souls,  and 
vowing  that  we  would  make  sensational  speeches  in 
the  dock,  and  so  show  the  world  what  had  been  lost 
by  the  untimely  doom  of  the  Hexametron.  The 
thought  of  the  effect  we  might  produce  gave  us  new 
energj',  and  made  our  spirits  rise.  We  began  to 
talk  again  as  in  the  old  days,  exchanging  promises 
of  fraternity,  and  exclaiming  that,  after  all,  what 
had  happened  to  us  was  not  to  be  deplored,  seeing 
that  it  would  infallibly  make  us  glorious  and  hand 
down  our  names  to  posterity. 

We  were  greatly  cheered  too  by  hearing  from 
some  new  prisoners  who  came  in  that  the  deeds  of 
the  Hexametron  had  astonished  all  Paris ;  that  the 
papers  had  talked  of  the  six  young  men  who  had 
tried  to  raise  a  sedition  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  and 
called  on  the  people  to  come  and  overturn  the 
President;  that  tlie  Radical  organs  had  styled  us 
heroes  ;  and  that  a  Cabinet  Council  had  been  held 
about  us.  Aft^r  such  news  as  this,  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  that  we  had  towered  in  a  short  week 
to  tlie  height  of  Robespierre  and  Marat.  We  began 
to  slouch  our  hate,  to  stride  solemnly  with  our  arms 
folded,  to  eschew  the  practice  of  smiling,  and  had 
already  got  into  the  habit  of  planting  our  hands  on 
our  breasts,  as  though  daring  the  enemy  to  take  our 
lives ;  when  one  evening  towards  five  o'clock,  we 
were  called  —  unusual  circumstance  —  all  six  to- 
gether, and,  without  a  word  of  exj)lanation,  led 
through  a  labyrinth  of  passages  to  tlie  well-known 
room  of  the  examining  magistrate.  It  struck  us  as 
peculiar  that  there  was  only  one  gendarme  with  us. 

When  wc  had  reached  the  door,  the  gendarme 
knocked  and  told  us  to  go  in,  which  we  did  with  a 
look  of  unutterable  dignity  on  our  faces.     The  Juge 


d'instruction  was  standing  near  the  fire,  and  near 
him,  to  our  surprise,  and  not  a  little  to  our  mortifi- 
cation, were  the  General  of  the  School  of  Saint 
Cyr,  M.  Demosthenes  Lange,  the  two  ^jemoiselles 
Creme  de  la  Cremerie,  Dr.  Touj)ie,  the  father  of 
Toupie,  MM.  Destouffes  and  Cascarot,  seniors,  and 
my  own  nearest  relative. 

M.  Demosthenes  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  You  're 
an  imbecile,"  he  said  to  his  son. 

The  General  of  Saint  Cyr  caught  hold  of  Louis 
by  the  ear.  "  You  '11  be  for  a  month  under  arrest," 
he  grunted,  sternly  ;  "  and  you  may  consider  your- 
self lucky  you  're  not  expelled." 

Toupie,  senior,  glared  at  his  offspring.  "  Is  this 
what  you  call  studying  medicine  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It 's  studying  bruises,"  answered  Toupie,  meek- 

"  Well,  you  're  a  parcel  of  simpletons,"  observed 
the  juge  d'instruction.  '*  Because  of  your  good  con- 
nections, this  is  going  to  be  treated  as  a  freak. 
The  seven  days'  imprisonment  you  've  had  is  enough 
for  a  piece  of  tomfoolery,  and  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  go  back  to  your  books  without  fright- 
ening yourselves  and  others  with  talk  of  coups-d'- 
e'tat,  which  are  as  idiotic  as  they  are  idle." 

Here  was  a  fall !  We  followed  our  progenitors 
out  of  the  room  in  perfect  silence,  but  with  our  fists 
clenched  and  rage  in  our  hearts.  As  soon  as  we 
had  got  outside  into  the  street,  Camille's  father 
turned  round  with  a  contemptuous  frown  on  his 
massive  face.  "  If  I  'd  been  the  judge,"  he  said, 
"  you  should  all  have  had  a  year  of  it  with  your 
heads  shaved.  To  get  up  a  street-row,  and  to  be 
bagged  like  weasels,  —  why,  it  's  contemptible  ! 
You  see  the  President  does  n't  even  deign  to  treat 
you  as  adversaries.  I  expect  he  's  made  himself  a 
nightcap  out  of  your  red  flag."  Saying  this,  die 
blacksmitli  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  added,  with  a  ferocious  bellow,  "  K  there  were 
ever  the  coup-il'e'tat  you  speak  of,  you  'd  see  what 
I  'd  do.  Bones  and  thunder  !  they  should  n't  bag 
me  like  a  weasel !  " 

There  were  declarations  to  the  same  effect  — 
minus  the  bones  and  thunder  —  from  each  of  our 
fathers,  and  after  an  hour's  sermonizing  we  were 
told  to  go  our  ways  and  behave  less  like  fools ; 
Toupie  received  the  gratifying  assurance  that  his 
allowance  would  be  curtailed,  and  Louis  was  given 
the  order  to  join  his  school  the  next  morning.  It 
was  close  upon  seven  o'clock  when  we  were  aban- 
doned to  our  devices  and  found  ourselves  all  six 
walking,  ashamed  and  sulky,  towards  my  lodgings. 
On  the  door-step  we  met  my  concierge,  Antoine, 
and  Mdlle.  Mette,  who  laughed,  and  said  she  hoped 
we  were  better.  Antoine  looked  at  us  with  a  droll 
expression,  and  remarked  that  in  his  day  men  man- 
aged insurrections  better  than  we  did.  We  learned 
it  was  untrue  that  anybody  had  called  us  heroes ; 
or,  at  least,  those  that  had  done  so  lived  in  the  op- 
posite quarters  of  the  city  and  knew  nothing  about 
us.  In  the  Quartier  Latin  we  had  become  ridicu- 
lous. Tlie  very  cats  we  passed  seemed  to  wag  thcfr 
heads  in  derision.  A  white  dog  who  was  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  howled  so  hysterically  at  our 
approach  that  it  was  obvious  he  was  laughing  at  us. 
And  to  fill  the  cup  of  our  humiliation  to  the  brim, 
the  J-'ilori,  Camille's  own  ideal  journal,  which  old 
Antoine  handed  to  us  with  an  amused  grin,  con- 
tained an  editorial  holding  us  up  to  deri.-ion  as 
chicken-hearted  conspirators,  who  had  only  succeed- 
ed in  smashing  one  policeman's  hat  and  two  panes 
of  glass. 
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We  shrank  up  stairs  wellnigh  prostrate  with  this 
last  load  of  obloquy.  "  Is  this  to-day's  paper  ?  "  we 
asked  of  Antoine. 

'•  Yes,  gentlemen,  it 's  just  come  in." 
We  threw  a  glance  at  tlie  date  :  it  was  "  Tuesday, 
the  2d  of  December,  1851." 


That  night  the  Prince  President  put  into  action 
his  scheme  for  making  everybody  happy  and  pros- 
perous. Whilst  the  six  members  of  the  Ilexametron 
slept,  tired  out  with  emotion  and  extenuated  by  re- 
peated bursts  of  indignation,  cabs  and  gendarmes 
were  hurrying  about  Paris  carrying  representatives 
of  the  people  and  otliers  to  Vincennes  and  Mazas. 
It  was  neatly  done ;  very.  Some  of  the  representa- 
tives struggled  and  protested ;  one  or  two  of  the  jour- 
nalists seized  showed  fight ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
celebrities  arrested  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate 
with  an  equal  mind,  con^  inced  that  resistance  would 
only  spoil  matters  and  disturb  the  quiet  of  things. 
It  was  all  managed  in  perfect  good  order,  without 
any  unseemliness  in  the  way  of  noise  or  shouting. 
When  France  awoke  next  morning  it  hedrd  that 
half  its. great  men  were  under  lock  and  key,  and 
that  the  other  half  were  hiding  in  stray  places,  so  as 
not  to  be  put  under  lock  and  key  too.  The  first 
feeling  was  one  of  stupefaction  ;  the  next  one  of  re- 
volt. Republican  Paris  glowed  at  the  news  of  what 
had  been  done.  By  mia-day  the  streets  were  full  of 
excited  and  indignant  citizens,  who  were  only  re- 
strained fk)m  doing  the  most  daring  things  by  the 
presence  of  manv  battalions  of  soldiers  dotted  about 
strategically  at  different  points  of  the  capital. 

As  the  day  atlvanced  the  crowds  increase,  grow- 
ing more  and  iftore  excited  and  more  and  more  in- 
dignant. Rumors  were  bruited  that  such  of  the 
representatives  as  had  not  been  arrested  were  gath- 
ered together  and  were  deposing  the  President. 
At  every  corner  were  large  white  placards  calling 
upon  good  citizens  to  disperse,  and  infonning  peo- 
ple wno  ventured  out  of  doors  with  weapons  that 
the  military  would  shoot  them  on  the  spot,  —  all 
this  with  a  view  to  making  everybody  happy  and 
prosperous.  .  .  .  Towards  three  o'clock,  alter  regi- 
ment upon  regiment  had  been  seen  hurrying  through 
the  streets  with  bayonets  fixed  and  cartridge-boxes 
full,  a  stray  shot,  then  another,  and,  finally,  a  sharp 
succession  of  volleys  began  to  be  heard.  Then 
workmen  and  bourgeois,  women  and  priests,  dogs, 
children,  and  Ix'ggars,  could  be  observed  rushing 
affrighted  an<l  uttering  screams  of  terror,  whilst  be- 
hind them  soldiers  laugliing  at  the  sport,  and  brave- 
ly commanded,  loaded  their  rifles  and  sent  bullets 
llyin^  in  front  of  them  like  hail.  After  tliis  were 
seen  neaps  of  dead  piled  up  in  thoroughfares  where 
two  streets  met.  Tlien  barricades  rose,  night  came 
on,  and  in  the  dark  were  heard  more  volleys,  joined 
to  cries  of  rage,  shouts  of  defiance,  quick  tramping 
of  feet  and  frightful  oaths,  as  insurgents  and  sol- 
diers fought  hand  to  hand  amidst  crumbling  masses 
of  wood  and  stone.  The  morning  dawned  and  it 
was  not  yet  over ;  tlie  work  of  making  everybody 
hai)i)y  was  only  half  accomplished.  Some  barri- 
cades held  good  >vith  stolid  obstinacy,  and  had  to 
be  carried  at  the  bayonet's  point  after  desperate 
and  fciirful  struggles.  Then  came  tlie  sweeping  of 
cavalry,  and  after  tliat  the  sweeping  of  shot  nred  by 
soldiers  nearly  mad,  on  the  Boulevards.  To  the 
dead  in  blouses  were  added  the  dead  in  silk  and  kid 
gloves.  Here,  a  pretty  woman  who  had  come  out 
to  see  the  soldiers  pass ;  there,  an  exquisite  with  an 


uufinished  cigar  in  his  hand,  who  had  been  shot 
down  dead  in  fron*  of  a  cafd.  A  few  hours  of  ter- 
ror and  panic  followed,  during  wliich  tlie  work  of 
happiness  progressed.  Tlie  soldiers  were  triumph- 
ing. Shops  were  closed,  markets  abandoned,  streets 
deserted.  Occasionally  a  single  scream  would 
ring  through  the  air,  as  a  frightened  rebel  pursued 
by  soldiers  would  bound,  with  his  hair  wild  and  his 
eyes  glaring,  tlirough  a  silent  thoroughfare  trying 
to  find  a  refuge.  Then  tliere  would  be  a  halt,  a 
clicking  of  gun-locks,  a  clear  bang,  and  the  rebel 
would  roll  over  in  the  dust,  having  found  his  refuge. 
Towards  night  such  episodes  grew  rarer,  and  the 
soldiers  bivouacked  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city, 
pleased  with  their  ddy's  labor  and  toasting  the 
President  in  double  rations  of  wine.  Around  them 
the  houses  were  lifeless.  There  were  no  lights  in 
the  windows.  The  republicans  of  the  day  before 
were  hiding  under  their  beds  and  in  cellars.  At 
odd  moments  a  soldier  woidd  send  a  bullet  through 
a  window  to  hear  the  glass  shiver  and  make  his 
comrades  laugh.  A  few  hours  later  the  telegraph 
reported  that  the  city  was  quiet.  The  Elysde  be- 
came invaded  by  visitors  who  hurried  to  pay  their 
compliments,  and  —  the  work  of  happiness  was  com- 
pleted. 

And  where  was  the  Ilexametron  the*  while  ?  The 
Ilexametron  fought.  Casting  aside  the  rancors  of 
the  evening,  it  sallied  forth  in  a  body  as  soon  as  it 
heard  the  sounds  of  firing,  and  joined  in  the  shouts 
of  the  crowd  who  were  crying  that  the  Republic 
should  not  be  put  down  !  that  Paris  would  fight  to 
the  death !  There  were  prodigies  of  valor  per- 
formed during  those  two  days.  Tliree  barricades 
were  formed,  and  only  abandoned  when  the  soldiery 
had  fought  their  way  inch  by  inch  over  every  pav- 
ing-stone. At  the  last  of  the  barriers  the  Ilexame- 
tron saw  two  of  its  members  fall.  "When  the  num- 
bers were  counted  it  was  found  that  Maximilien  the 
Breton  was  under  a  heap  of  dead ;  and  that  poor 
Toupie  was  lying  —  still  smiling,  and  as  though 
asleep  —  in  the  foremost  place  among  our  outworks. 
Our  red  flag  —  not  the  first,  but  a  new  one  already 
riddled  with  bullets  —  served  to  cover  them  both, 
and  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  who  had  been  tending  the 
wounded  silently  and  bravely  like  a  ministering 
angel  amid  the  uin  of  the  battle,  sprinkled  holy  wa- 
ter over  their  brows  and  gently  prayed  for  them. 

VIII. 

On  the  7th  of  December  what  remained  of  the 
Ilexametron  was  making  its  way,  powder-stained 
and  panting,  up  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussde  d'Antin. 
CamiUe  wanted  to  learn  what  had  become  of  his 
father,  and  the  other  tliree  of  us  had  insisted  on 
accompanying  him.  Knowing  how  sturdy  and  hon- 
est was  the  republicanism  of  the  ex-blacksmith,  how 
deep  was  his  love  for  the  people's  rights,  how  stem 
his  liatred  of  oppression,  we  feared  to  learn  that  he 
had  fallen  side  by  side  with  tlie  Iteprescntative, 
Baudin,  and  otlier  of  the  Radicals  who  had  given 
their  lives  for  their  convictions.  His  house  was  de- 
serted. Baptiste,  his  servant,  stood  at  the  door  and 
told  us  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  arrest 
him  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  but  that  he  had 
been  warned  in  time,  had  fled,  and  had  not  been 
seen  since.  Baptiste  thought  that  he  must  have 
been  fighting,  for  he  had  iiSs.eu.  his  big  stick  and  a 
revolver  with  liim. 

Camille  turned  pale,  but  went  away  at  once, 
tliinking  it  useless  to  sUiy,  and  we  walked  back  sor- 
rowfully along  the  Boulevards,  going  towards  the 
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Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  the  intention  of  stop- 
pin<r  at  the  Palace  of  the  Assembly  and  asking  if 
anylnMiy  there  had  heard  of  the  Deputy  Lange.  In 
the  Rue  Royale  we  were  stopped  by  an  immense 
crowd  that  choked  up  the  whole  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  Madeleine  and  the  Obelisk.  Flags  were 
flyinf  trom  the  houses.  Gayly  dressed  women  were 
standing  at  the  windows,  with  bouquets  in  their 
hands  ready  to  throw.  People  were  laughin^  and 
smiling.  A  double  row  of  soldiers  was  bordering 
the  way,  and  excited  policemen  were  shouting  t, 
the  crowds  to  stand  back.  "What  is  it?"  we 
asked.  "  Who  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  "  The 
Prince,"  answered  somebody,  joyfully,  and  our  next 
question  was  cut  short,  for  suddenly  a  fonuidable 
cheer  —  deep,  continuous,  and  growing  in  force  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea  —  started  from  die  corner  of 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  was  caught  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  and  spread  from  the  Boule- 
vards to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Hats  were 
thrown  up,  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  bouquets 
were  showered  down  ;  and  amidst  all  this,  calm  and 
unmoved,  upon  a  white  horse,  rode  a  slight-look- 
ing man,  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  thoughtful  face, 
who  answen^d  the  shouts  of  welcome  with  quiet  im- 
passive comjilacency. 

This  was  the  author  of  the  scheme  for  making 
everybody  happy  and  jirosperous.  Around  him 
fervent  supporters,  who  had  broken  through  tlie 
lines  of  soldiers,  were  rending  the  air  with  their 
shouts.  There  were  deputies,  guards,  journalists, 
dandies,  —  all  republicans  of  the  eve,  Bonapartists 
of  the  morrow ;  and  foremost  among  them  who  should 
we  see,  waving  his  hat  the  most  fiercely,  vociferat- 
ing the  loudest,  and  clapping  his  hands  most  enthu- 
siastically, but  M.  Demosthenes  Lange  ! 

There  was  a  thrill  amongst  us,  and  then  Louis 
exclaimed,  suddenly, "  I  say,  here,  Henri,  help  !  hold 
up  Camillc  :  he  has  fainted  ! " 


Wliat  remains  is  soon  told.  As  most  people  are 
aware,  M.  Demosthenes  Lange  was  shortly  after  ap- 

Ejinted  a  senator.  He  now  calls  himself  Count  ae 
ance,  and  wears  yellow  kid  gloves,  wliith  are 
specially  made  for  him  (large  "  tens,"  with  double 
seams).  It  is  one  of  his  greatest  regrets  that  the 
"good  times  "of  the  second  empire  are  passing,  and 
that  the  people  are  growing  daily  more  factious  and 
more  exacting.  M.  le  Comte  de  Lanj^e  is  of  opinion 
that  nothing  will  ever  be  done  with  France  unless 
there  is  a  new  coup-iretat  periodically  on  the  2d  of 
December  every  ten  years,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  there  are  plenty  of  his  colleagues  who  agree 
with  him. 

M.  de  Lange,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  upon 
whom  the  cycle  of  years  and  events  has  worked 
some  change  of  opinion.  After  1851  the  four  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Hcxametron  lost  sight  of  one 
another,  each  going  his  own  way  on  different  road* 
of  life.  They  met  again,  however,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  by  a  mere  chance,  at  a  dinner  given  by  one  of 
his  Majesty's  senators,  a  Marquis,  and  one  of  the 
most  witty  men  in  Paris.  Thev  were  announced 
successively  by  the  footman  as  "  M.  le  Colonel  Comtt^ 
de  Crcme,"  "  M.  le  Vicomte  Camille  de  Lange," 
"  M.  le  Baron  de  Cascarot,"  and  "  M.  de  Lardd." 
Camille  was  a  secretarv'  of  legation  at  the  court  of 
the  grand  Duke  of  Siixe-Gutta-Percha ;  Cascarot 
was  a  Prefect ;  your  humble  servant  spurted  a  small 
s<;arlet  rosette  at  his  button-hole.  Tlie  four  looked 
at  each  other,  colored  a  little,  and  then  laughed. 


Perhaps  they  would  have  lelt  embarrassed  as  to 
what  to  say,  but  happily  the  butler  entered  at  that 
moment  announcing,  "  Madame  la  Marquise  est  ser- 
vie."     And  we  all  went  in  to  dinner.    - 


THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  RED  PORTE- 
FEUILLE. 

The  red  portefeuille  in  question  was  a  certain  red 
morocco  note-case.  How,  m  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem, 
it  became  "  an  affair,"  was  the  story  its  owner  told 
us.     And  on  this  wise. 

"  It  was  safe  enough,"  Dick  Langley  said,  "  in 
my  inner  breast-pocket  when  I  left  Spa  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  it  was  safe  there  too  when  I  reached  the 
Nord  terminus  that  evening.  But  I  had  not  been 
five  minutes  in  ray  customary  quarters  at  the  Grand 
before  I  discovered  that  m}'  note-case  was  most  in- 
dubitably —  gone  —  looted  quietly,  you  know.  The 
how  was  that  clean  cut  through  the  bottom  seam  of 
the  pocket ;  the  where  must  have  been  in  the  crowd 
at  the  station  just  now. 

"  I  don't  profess  to  be  much  of  a  judge  of  this  sort 
of  thing ;  but  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  the  fel- 
low who  had  operated  on  me  must  have  been  about 
the  top  of  his  profession,  —  so  scarcely  perceptible 
was  the  solution  of  continuity  in  my  garment,  so 
absolutely  unconscious  had  I  been  of  his  propinquity. 
Still,  I  had  lost  some  fifty  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
French  bank  paper,  not  one  sou  whereof  was  I  like- 
ly to  see  again.  So  that  it  was  with  icelings  of  not 
wholly  unadmixed  admiration  that  I  was  examin- 
ing the  traces  of  the  spoiler's  handiwork  when  the 
door  opened  and  some  one  came  into  the  room. 

"  I  looked  up,  exijecting  to  see  Yere  Lucinghani. 
Vere  was  Second  Secretary  here  then  ;  an  incorrig- 
ible farceur,  who  had,  as  such,  a  '  difficulty '  witli 
some  victimized  native  to  settle  next  day ;  —  which 
business  had  brought  me  up  from  the  Bad.  But  it 
was  not  Vere  on  whom  the  door  had  just  closed. 

"  It  was  a  slight,  wirj-  little  man,  with  his  black 
hair  cut  close  to  his  bullet  head,  with  a  sallow  face 
shaved  blue,  and  a  keen,  cool  eye  that  took  every- 
thing in  the  room  in  at  a  glance,  and  then  rested 
upon  me  as  though  I  was  iireciscly  the  person  its 
owner  wished  and  expected  to  benold.  In  fact,  1 
fancied  the  little  man  muttered  as  much  to  himself. 

"  So  I  asked  him  pointedly  who  he  was  instead  of 
what  he  wanted. 

"  '  Dard,  Agent  of  the  Silrete,'  he  answered. 

"  I  had  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted,  then,  you 
know.     His  reply  to  this  was  curious. 

"  *  In  the  name  of  the  law  I  arrest  you,'  he  said. 

"  '  jSIight  I  inquire  why  ?  '  I  returned. 

"  '  You,  Thompsonne,  alias  Walkerre,'  the  little 
man  pursued.  'In  short,  Thompsonne,  witli  an 
infinity  of  aliases.  Why,  for  your  last  voup  at  Spa 
this  morning.' 

"  He  was  perfectly  in  earnest,  I  could  see ;  he 
meant  every  word  he  said.  I  stared  at  him.  His 
smile  was  |)articularly  irritating  to  me  in  my  then 
state  of  mind,  "^riic  window  was  open  ;  there  was 
the  making  of  a  good  fall  outside.  I  admit  my 
first  impulse  was  to  dispose  of  my  visitor  summarily 
that  way. 

'• '  C'est  pas  le  j)eine,*  lie  observed,  misreading 
my  eyes;  'you  would  only  break  your  neck.' 

"  lie  was  so  nerfectly  cool  that  I  had  perforce 
to  get  myself  in  iiand  again. 

"  ♦  That,'  I  said  to  him  when  I  had  done  it,  '  is 
the  second  mistake  vou  have  made  Monsieur  — ' 

'• '  Danl,'  he  put  m. 
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"♦Monsieur  Dard,  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  your  society.  It  was  not  myself  that  I  was  tempt- 
ed to  toss  out  of  that  wintlow.  And  I  am  not 
Thompson  — ' 

" '  Lnglish  pickpocket,'  thi»  insufferable  Mon- 
siiur  Danl  put  in  here.  '  Ah  I  you  are  not  Thomp- 
Minne,  Kn^jhsh  pickpocket  ?  Re^ly  ?  ' 

'' '  Roall^-  not.  Your  labt  mistake  is  rather  a 
ghastly  one  you  will  find,  I  should  n't  wonder.' 

"  '  AUons  done ! '  he  responded,  shrugging  lus 
shoulders. 

'• '  My  dear  Monsieur  Dard,'  I  went  on,  grinning 
inwardly  now,  in  spite  of  my  annoyance,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  Vere's  entry  on  the  scene,  to  see  how 
rofoundly  convinced  my  interlocutor  was  that  he 
lad  arrested  his  Thompsonne,  and  how  channingly 
he  mistook  my  modest  assurance  for  the  impudence 
of  that  hardened  criminal ;  '  my  dear  Monsieiu* 
Dard,  it  so  hap[>ens  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  I 
shall  be  able  to  produce  unimpeachable  evidence  of 
ray  proper  identity.' 

"  '  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,'  he  deprecated 
ironically. 

"  '  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  myself  at  all,'  I  said  ; 
'  my  unimpeachable  evidence  will  walk  into  this 
room  of  its  own  accord  in  alK>ut  a  cjuarter  of  an 
hour.' 

" '  Alia !  And  he  comes  firom  where,  your  unim- 
peachable evidence  ? ' 

"  '  From  the  British  Embassy,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Dard.  You  will,  I  presume,  admit,  then,  your  mis- 
take is  the  ghastly  mistake  I  have  ventured  to  style 
it  ?  You  will  ?  Very  good.  And  as  jou  have  on- 
ly a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait  before  you  admit  this, 
and  as  any  esclandre  would  hardly  improve  matters, 
do  me  the  favor  to  sit  down,  light  one  of  these  cigar- 
ettes, and  relieve  my  curiosity  as  to  why  in  your 
wisdom  )ou  have  arrested  me  as  Thompson,  Eng- 
lish pickpocket,  and  what,  supposing  I  am  Thomp- 
son aforesaid,  I  have  been  doing  at  opa  ? ' 

"  Monsieur  Dard  looked  at  me  harder,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  higher,  smiled  more  insufferably  than 
he  had  looked,  and  shrugged,  and  smiled  yet.  1  had, 
however,  so  far  impressed  him  in  some  way,  that 
when  I  sat  down  and  lit  a  little  roll  of  Pheresli  to- 
bacco he  followed  my  example.     Then  he  said,  — 

"  '  You  were  at  the  Kedoute  at  Spa  this  morning 
when  play  commenced  ?  ' 

"  I  admitted  I  was." 

" '  At  the  roulctte-tablc  in  the  smaller  saUe  f  '  he 
continued. 

" '  Excuse  me ;  you  are  wrong  there.  It  is  well 
known  I  never  touch  roulette.  I  was  at  the  trente- 
et-<|uaranto  table.* 

" '  At  the  same  table,'  pursued  the  impassible 
Danl,  '  was  standing  one  Iiippolyte  Bourdon.' 

"  '  Who  is  he  ? ' 

" '  Whom  you  must  have  noticed  place  a  red 
portefeuille  — ' 

*•  *  A  red  jwrtefeiuUe  ? '  I  repeated. 

'• '  Containing,  it  appears,  in  bank-notes,  the  sum 
of— ' 

" '  Of  fifly-otld  thousand  francs,  I  suppose,'  I 
muttered,  pensive  at  the  recollection  of  ray  own 
vanished  paper,  the  result  of  that  run  upon  the 
Rouge  that  morning. 

"  *  No,'  Monsieur  Dard  returned  sharply,  *  not 
quite  so  much  as  that.  About  forty  thousand  firancs. 
A  miscount,  no  doubt,'  he  addiKl. 

'• '  By  Jove  ! '  I  ejaculated  in  the  vernacular,  un- 
heeding my  friend's  sarcasm.  '  This  is  queer.  A 
red  portefeuille,  you  say  ?    Morocco  ? ' 


" '  Your  penetration  is  perfect,'  Monsieur  Dard 
replied,  with  an  ironical  bow.  '  A  red  morocco 
portefeuille.  Monsieur  Bordon,  as  you  noticed, 
placed  it  in  the  inner  breast-pocket  of  his  coat : 
and  — ' 

" '  What  1  The  inner  breast-pocket,  too  ? '  The 
coincidence  was  getting  more  than  queer. 

" '  And  vou,'  pursued  Monsieur  Dard,  '  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  crowd  at  the  doorway  to  — ' 

"  And  I  will  be  shot,  you  know,  if  Monsieur  Dard 
did  n't  pantomime  precisely  the  manoeuvre  my  de- 
valiseur  just  now  must  have  employed  to  cut  lui/ red 
morocco  portefeuille  out  of  my  inner  breast-pocket ! 

" '  Go  on,'  I  said,  astonished.  *  What  did  I  do 
then  ? ' 

" '  You  rushed  precipitately  down  the  stjurcase  of 
the  Redoute.' 

"  *  I  wanted  to  catch  the  train,  you  know.' 

"*  Ca  se  comprend!  You  jumped  into  apanier 
waiting  outside,  and  caused  yourself  to  be  driven 
furiously  to  the  station,  where  you  arrived  in  time 
to  take  a  ticket,  first-class,  to  Paris  by  the  11.37  ex- 
press.' 

" '  I  admit  all  that.     Go  on.' 

"  '  In  the  mean  time,  though  unfortunately  too 
late,  Monsieur  Bourdon  had  oecome  aware  of  his 
loss.  He  instantly  communicated  his  suspicions  — 
he  had  noticed  you  repeatedly  at  his  elbow  —  to  the 
Commissaire  of  Police.  Oddly  enough,'  continued 
Monsieur  Dard,  his  eyes  on  me  more  maliciously 
than  ever,  the  Commissaire  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  the  Sergent  Rokerre  —  you  know  the 
Sergent  Rokerre,  without  doubt  ?  No?  Really? 
Not  the  Sergent  Rokerre  of  your  own  Sdretd  from 
Scotlanyar  ?  Well,  no  matter ;  the  Sergent  Rok- 
erre knows  you.' 

"  *  The  devil  he  does ! '  I  interjaculated. 

" '  Yes.  In  fact  it  was  precisely  one  Thomp- 
sonne, with  an  infinity  of  aliases,  notorious  English 
pickpocket,  who  had  brought  the  Sergent  Rokerre 
from  Bnixelles,  where  he  had  lost  sight  of  his  man, 
to  Spa,  where  he  expected  to  find  him  ;  and  it  was 
precisely  this  Thompsonne  that  Bourdon  described 
when  he  described  the  individual  he  believed  had 
robbed  him.' 

" '  I  don't  say  he  did  n't,'  I  commented ;  *  I  only 
say  he  did  n't  describe  me.' 

" '  Wait  a  minute,'  Monsieur  Dard  returned.  By 
means  of  this  description  you  were  traced  to  the 
station;  by  means  of  it  it  was  ascertained  you  had 
taken  a  ticket  for  Paris.  The  Sergent  Rokerre 
then  communicated  by  telegraph  with  us,  and  took 
other  precautions  in  the  event  of  your  changing 
your  mind  with  regard  to  your  destination.  How- 
ever, these  proved  unnecessarj-.  You  arrived  in 
Paris  at  nine  o'clock  tliis  evening.  Monsieur 
Thompsonne  is  too  important  a  personage  for  us 
not  to  possess  his  sirjnalement.  That  telegraphed 
to  us  by  the  Serpent  Rokerre  from  Spa  agreed  re- 
markably with  the  pen-portrait  of  the  same  which  I 
of  course  consultea  when  the  affair  was  placed  in 
my  hands.  So  remarkably,'  concluded  Monsieur 
Dai-d,  '  that  though  the  telegrams  specified  such 
things  as  that  travelling-dress  you  wear,  as  that 
purple  and  black  plaid,  as  that  peculiarly-fashioned 
cap,  I  had  need  of  none  of  them  to  feel  certain  you 
were  the  Thompsonne  I  wanted  the  instant  I  came 
into  the  room. 

" '  And  you  feel  as  certain  of  it  still,  Monsieur 
Dard?' 

" '  Undoubtedly,'  he  swd,  smiling  insufferably 
Yet  I  had  reason  to  know  the  Sflret^  could  boast  o- 
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few  abler  agents  than  this  same  Dard.  I  was  curi- 
ous to  bear  why  be  was  so  certain  I  was  bis  Thomp- 
sonne. 

" '  Before  I  prove  to  you  I  am  not,  prove  to  me  I 
am,'  I  a^ked  him. 

"  '  I  will  prove  that  to  you  in  two  words,'  he  de- 
clared calmly. 

"  *  Well.' 

"  He  looked  me  in  the  eyes  with  cool  triumph  in 
his  own,  as  he  leaned  across  the  table  and  said,  — 

"  '  The  red  portefeuille  was  distinctly  seen  in  your 
possession  at  the  station  la  has  at  Spa.' 

"  *  That  is  very  probable,'  I  returned. 

"  '  Ah  I  You  admit  it  ?  In  effect  to  what  good 
deny  it  ? ' 

"  '  I  don't  deny  it  the  least  in  the  world.' 

" '  No  ?  '  Monsieur  Dard  replied,  rising  witli  that 
confounded  touch  of  melodrama  in  his  ris^in^  that 
taints  all  Frenchmen  more  or  less ;  '  no,  you  do  not 
deny  it,  and  it  would  be  useless  if  you  did,  because 
that  same  red  portefeuille  was  again  seen  in  your 
possession  at  the  station  here  in  Paris  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  ago.' 

" '  I  admit  it  was  in  my  possession  liiere  too.  Mon- 
sieur Dard.' 

"  '  Because,'  he  went  on,  *  you  have  held  no  com- 
munication with  any  one  since,  except  with  me  ;  be- 
cause, therefore,  and  in  short,  that  red  portefeuille 
and  the  forty  thousand  — ' 

"  *  Excuse  me,  fifty  thousand,'  I  interrupted, 
spitefully,  spoiling  his  peroration. 

"  '  Because,'  he  repeated,  *  that  red  portefeuille  is 
—  there  ! '  and  he  pointed  with  unhesitating  fore- 
finger straight  at  that  inner  breast-pocket  of  my 
travelling-jacket,  where  indeed  my  red  morocco 
note-case  ought  to  have  been. 

"  I  could  scarcely  Avell  help  grinning  in  his  sallow, 
blue-shaven  face,  at  the  sell  and  the  swindle  that 
was  coming. 

"  *  The  devil  it  is ! '  I  replied,  turning  so  as  to 
expose  that  clean,  artistic  cut  in  my  garment.  '  I 
shou  Id  be  only  too  glad  if  you  were  right  about 
that,  at  all  events.  But  what  do  you  make  of  this, 
Monsieur  Dard  ? ' 

"  Monsieur  Dard  did  n't  seem  to  know  exactly 
what  to  make  of  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  thought. 
Then  he  smiled  that  confounded  smile  of  his,  and 
wagged  his  head,  as  it  were,  admiringly. 

"  '  It  is  verj'  clever,'  he  obser\ed,  '  wonderfully 
clever.  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Thompsonne,  it  will 
not  do.     Ah,  no ;  it  will  not  do  at  all  f ' 

"  Eventually  I  gathered  that  Monsieur  Dard's 
opinion,  belief,  conviction,  was  that  I  had  been  oper- 
ating on  myself  I 

'•  And  to  make  one's  self  out  so  far  from  the  robber 
as  the  robbed  would  n't  have  been  such  a  bad  move 
on  the  part  of  the  real  Thompson,  would  it  ?  It 
was  a  notion,  though,  which  could  only  enter  that 
individual's  head,  —  or  Monsieur  Dard's ;  so  that,  to 
Monsieur  Dard,  I  was  simply  more  positively  the 
real  Thompson  than  ever,  don't  you  see  ? 

"  But  that  too  clever  little  man's  triumph  was  of 
the  briefest.  The  next  moment  the  door  opened 
with  a  rush,  and  there  entered,  perhaps  more  pre- 
cipitately than  he  had  intendea,  an  immistakablc 
subordinate  from  the  Rue  dc  Jerusalem,  whom  I 
presumed  Monsieur  Dard  had  prudently  put  on 
guard  outside,  followed  by  some  one  far  more  re- 
assuring in  the  shape  of  Vers  Lucinfjham. 

"  '  Some  trouble  to  get  at  you,  Dick,'  said  Vere, 
when  he  perceived  me.  *  Ah  I  here  is  Monsieur 
Dard.    Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Dard.' 


"  Notwithstanding  its  natural  imperturbability, 
the  countenance  of  the  agent  of  the  Suretd  betrayid 
signs  of  exquisite  discomfort  at  this  salutation  ;  fur 
Mons^ieur  Dard  knew  who  Vere  was  i^rfectly  well, 
lie  had  taken  certain  instructions  from  the  Second 
Secretarv  in  a  matter  in  which  the  Embassy  had 
just  employed  him-;  and  the  Second  Secretary  know 
me  —  Thompsonne,  with  the  infinity  of  aliases, 
notorious  British  pickpocket,  and  addressed  me 
familiarly  as  '  Dick.' 

"  '  Diable  !  diable !  diable ! '  muttered  discomfited 
Monsieur  Dard  in  three  different  keys.  If  this 
were  the  case,  why —  The  inference  w^as  as 
obvious  as  it  was  unpleasant.  I  was  no  more  his 
Thompsonne  than  he  was  himself. 

"  At  a  si^n  the  subordinate  withdrew.  Vere 
seated  biraself,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
us. 

"  '  Perhaps  I  'm  de  trap  ?  *  he  inquired,  as  if  this 
idea  had  just  struck  him.  'You've  business  with 
Monsieur  Dard,  Dick  ? ' 

"  '  No,*  I  returned,  enjoying  the  spectacle  Mon- 
sieur Dard  presented  ineffably  ;  '  it 's  Monsieur 
Dard  who  has  business  with  me.  Perhaps  you  can 
help  him  to  settle  it.' 

"  '  All  right.     What 's  the  row  ? ' 

"  '  Monsieur  Dard  has  done  me  the  honor  of  ar- 
resting me,'  I  explained. 

"'Ah!  what  for?' 

"  *  Picking  pockets  at  Spa.' 

" '  Serve  you  right,  you  know.' 

" '  And  as  being  one  Thompsonne,  with  an  in- 
finity of  aliases,  who  picks  pockets  generally  everj'- 
where.     Is  it  not  so.  Monsieur  Dard  ? ' 

" '  Eh,  bien,  oui ! '  that  individual  rapped  out ; 
'for  me,  I  confess,  you  are  Thompsonne.  Un- 
less— '  And  he  glanced  interrogatively  at  Vere. 
Which /arceur  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"  *  Such,'  he  said,  '  is  human  depravity,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  ingenuous  countenance,  it 's  possible  he 
7nay  be  Thompsonne.  On  the  neck  of  my  conscience, 
Dick,  I  can't  say  you  're  not  a  swell  mobsman,  and 
have  not  been  picking  pockets  at  Spa.' 

"  '  AUons  done  ! '  muttered  Monsieur  Dard  im- 
patiently. 

" '  But,'  continued  Vere,  '  I  can  say  that,  except 
in  the  legitimate  way  of  whist  and  billiards,  you 
have  never  picked  mine.  And  moreover,  Monsieur 
Dard,  though  you  may  be  right,  and  society  in  gen- 
eral Avrong,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  by  society  in 
general,  and  by  myself  in  particular,  this  person 
has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  one  Richard  Langley, 
and  that,  if  not  honest,  he  is  at  least  written  down 
honorable  in  Debrett.' 

" '  Diable  1  diable  I  diable ! '  in  the  three  differ- 
ent keys  from  Monsieur  Dard  again  at  this. 

" '  So  that,'  Vere  concluded,  '  befoije  altogether 
renouncing  him,  perhaps  I  had  better  hear  all  about 
it.' 

"  Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  we  all  three 
beat  up  the  nearest  Commissaire  ;  that  my  identity 
was  duly  vouched  for,  and  that  it  was  arranged  we 
should  meet  the  victimized  Bourdon,  and  the  Eng- 
lish detective  Rokerre,  before  the  same  oflicial  next 
day,  when  matters  were  partially  cleared  up.  Mon- 
sieur Bourdon  declared  that  though  I  very  strongly 
resembled  the  individual  wlio  had  stuck  to  him  so 
pertinaciously  at  the  roulette-table,  yet  that  to  the 
best  of  his  belief  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  me  be- 
fore. And  the  English  detective  decided  as  readily 
that  I  was  not  his  man." 

" '  Only  you  see,  sir,'  Sergeant  Rokerre  explained, 
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'you  really  aru  so  uncommon  like  the  other  rascal, 
—  that  is,  I  mean,  of  course,  tJic  rascal,  —  that  it 
ain't  no  wonder  we  was  put  wrong.  You  had  been 
noticedt  hurr^'ing  off  to  tne  station ;  we  thought  we 
was  tracking  hhn  all  the  while.  Our  description  of 
him  hit  you  off  so  well,  tliat  we  cot  that  information 
about  your  gray  jacket,  and  that  (lueer  cap  you 
wore,  and  so  on.  Tlien  again  the  description  of 
yau  we  telegrai)hed  here  quite  fitted  with  the  one 
tbey  'd  got  of  him.  Altogether,  sir,  you  see  it 
were  n't  our  fault.  Besides,  you  'd  been  seen  with 
a  red  iKwket-book  down  at  Spsi,  and  you  'd  been 
seen  with  one  at  the  station  here.  Which  that  were 
a  odd  start,  too,  you're  having  your  pocket  cut 
that  way,  were  n't  it,  sir  ? ' 

"  I  had  arrived  at  that  opinion  already ;  but  as  I 
had  hatl  about  enouo^h  of  tnis  '  Comedy  of  Errors ' 
by  tlxis  time,  I  cut  Mr.  Rokerre's  discourse  as  the 
'  Chorus  '  ruthlessly  short  here." 

"  Impassible  as  ever  again,  Monsievu*  Dard  had 
played  an  almost  silent  part  in  the  last  scene. 
When  it  was  over  he  saluted  us  comprehensively, 
and  departed  witliout  a  word.  As  his  friend  and 
confrere  Rokerre  had  remarked,  '  all  things  consid- 
ered,' the  mistake  of  the  French  affent  was  excusable 
enough.  It  was  nevertheless,  though,  a  mistake, 
and  it  punished  Monsieur  Dard's  infallibility  sorely 
to  have  to  own  it  was. 

"  *  But,'  he  said  in  the  course  of  a  brief  conversa- 
tion we  had  before  I  left  Paris,  — '  but,  en  revanche, 
I  think  I  can  promise  you.  Monsieur  Langley,  the 
recovery  of  the  money  you  were  robbed  of  on  the 
night  of  your  arrival.' 

" '  You  have  a  clew,  then  ?  '  I  inquired,  not 
over  hopefully. 

" '  I  have  my  little  theory.  If  I  get  carte-blanche 
to  act  upon  it  I  will  answer  for  success  this  time.' 

"  •  Very  good  ;  but  remember.  Monsieur  Dard,  I 
don't  know  the  number  of  a  single  note,  to  begin 
with.' 

" '  That  is  of  no  consequence,  —  you  can  identify 
the  portefeuille  ? ' 

" '  Of  course.'  " 

" '  Well,  it  is  part  of  my  theory  that  the  money 
is  in  that  portefeuille  still,  exactly  as  it  was  when 
it  was  stolen.' 

"  '  The  only  thing,  then,  is  to  discover  the  porte- 
feuille. Monsieur  Dai-d  ?  '  I  laughed. 

"  *  Precisely,'  ho  responded.  '  If,  as  I  say,  I  am 
allowed  to  act,  I  consider  that  discovery  certain.  It 
shall  be  my  amende  honorable.' 

"With  that  Monsieur  Dard  took  his  leave.  I 
can't  say  that  he  left  me  with  any  verj'  abiding 
hope  of  getting  my  note-case  again.  It  was,  never- 
theless, destined  to  become  *  an  affair '  not  yet  for- 
gotten at  the  Prdfecturc. 

"  On  the  Boulevard,  three  months  later,  I  ran 
against  Vere  one  afternoon. 

" '  Well,  my  Tliompsonne,'  said  the /arceur,  '  and 
how  is  business,  eh  ?  Faked  any  more  fat  note-cases 
lattd^  ?  I  supiK)se  so,  for  your  old  friend  Dard  was 
inciuuing  for  you  just  now.' 

" '  What  did  he  want  me  for  ?  ' 

"  '  I  could  n't  gather  the  precise  crime  you  'd 
been  perpetrating;  but  he  asked  so  suspiciously 
when  you  'd  be  back  that  I  thouglit  it  more  leasy  to 
answer  him  vocally  out  of  "Kathleen  Mavour- 
noen  "  — 

"  It  might  n*t  be  for  yean,  and  it  miglit  n't  be  forever," 

at  which  he  seemed  annoyed.    So  at  last  I  proposed 


for  a  certain  sum  down  to  betray  you  unto  him  to- 
night.' 

" '  Don't  be  a  d —  fool !     What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

" '  I  mean  that  I  'm  going  to  order  a  tnirobolant 
dinner  in  here,  and  that  you  are  to  pay  for  it  like 
a  bird.  At  least,  I  shall  think  but  poorly  of  you  if 
you  don't,  when  I  have  told  you  that  —  keep  cool 
now  —  that  our  Dard  has  recovered  the  coin  you 
boned  from,  —  I  mean  the  coin  that  was  boned  from 
you,  you  know.' 

"  '  Bah  ! ' 

" '  And  that  your  formal  identification  of  your 
purloined  note-case  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  put  you 
once  more  in  possession  of  your  ill-gotten  gains, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  will  invite  us  all 
to  a  dancing-supper  at  Brebant's.* 

"  I  may  as  well  add  at  once  that  I  was  event- 
ually let  in  for  this  entertainment,  and  then  leave 
Monsieur  Dard  to  finish  the  '  Affair  of  the  B,ed 
Portefeuille '  in  his  own  fashion  without  further 
interruption. 

"  *  My  theory,'  he  said,  '  was  this :  Monsieur 
Langley,.not  being  my  Thompsonne,  had  neither 
robbed  Bourdon  nor  —  as  I  had  given  him  great 
credit  for  domg — himself;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Monsieur  Langley  had  indubitably  been  robbed  bv 
some  one  else.  Now  was  it  not  a  thing  imnatiu-al, 
almost  impossible,  to  suppose  that  on  the  same  day, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  he  was  being  accused 
of  having  robbed  Boiurdon  at  Spa,  Monsieur  Lang- 
ley  should  be  robbed  at  the  Place  Roubaix  of  a 
similar  portefeuille,  containing  a  similarly  large 
amount,  by  any  mere  casual  cut-purse  ?  To  me  it 
seemed  so  impossible  that  I  rejected  the  supposi- 
tion at  once.  I  had,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  it 
was  no  mere  casual  cutrpurse  who  had  robbed 
Monsieur  Langley. 

" '  Who  then  ?  Some  one  who  had  planned  the 
coup  at  Spa,  and  followed  tlie  red  portefeuille  in 
Monsieur  Langley's  inner  breast-pocket  to  Paris  ? 

"  '  Much  more  likely.  And  yet  the  chance  of 
success  was  hardly  great  enough  in  proportion  to 
the  inevitable  risk,  to  tempt  an  artist  of  such  force 
as  Monsieur  Langley's  dtvaliseur  evidently  was,  to 
leave  securer  and  more  profitable  business  la  has. 
It  is  true  my  Thompsonne,  who  had  imperative 
reasons  for  quitting  Spa,  might  have  taken  this 
purse  also  on  nis  way  ;  out  I  had  ascertained  that 
my  Thompsonne  had  not  arrived  in  Paris  at  all, 
you  see. 

"  '  I  put  this  second  supposition  aside  the  more 
readily  because  of  sometnmg  I  remembered  sud- 
denly. 

" '  I  remembered  that  that  evening  there  had 
been  at  the  Paris  tenninus,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  express  at  nine  o'clock,  a  man  who,  the  mo- 
ment he  beheld  Monsieiu*  Langley,  would  be  mor- 
rally  certain  that  in  a  certain  pocket  of  Monsicm" 
Langley's  travelling-coat  was  a  red  portefeuille 
containing  some  forty  thousand  francs  in  bank- 
notes, who  would  have  special  reasons  for  watching 
Monsieur  Langley  closer  than  anybodv  else,  and 
who  believed  Monsieur  Langley  to  be  Thompsonne 
the  pickpocket. 

"  *  llemembcrin';  this,  I  quickly  saw  how  this 
man,  with  special  reasons  for  watching  Monsieur 
Langley  closely,  might  have  noticed  him  take  the 

Kortefeuille  from  his  jHXjket,  to  get  out  his  keys  say ; 
ow  this  man,  who  believed  Monsieur  Langley  to  be 
Monsieur  Thompsonne,  might  have  hardily  calculat- 
ed on  being  able  to  rob  hun  with  perfect  impunity 
inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand,  even  if  Thompsonn 
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caught  him  in  flagrante  delicto,  a  word  from  one 
tliief  would  make  the  other  only  too  glad  to  hold 
his  tonjrue  !  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Tliompsonne 
were  not  to  perceive  his  loss  at  the  moment,  he  was 
to  be  arrested,  so  soon  as  he  was  domiciled,  hy  me, 
when,  his  dc'valiseur  naturally  supposed,  there  was 
slight  chance  of  my  prisoner  j^roclaiming  he  had 
been  robbed  of  the  most  positive  proofs  of  his  late 
operation  at  Spa. 

"  '  In  short,  1  saw  in  a  very  brief  while  how  this 
man  might  have  robbed  Monsieur  Langley,  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  Thompsonne.  The  more  I  reflected 
on  the  matter  the  more  certain  did  I  become  that 
this  man,  and  no  other,  was  the  actual  robber. 

"'And  he  was, — the  agent  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  "Jiler  "  the  supposed  Thompsonne  on  liis 
arrival.  The  "faiseur  "  of  the  red  portefeuille  was 
this  particular  agent,  I  was  finally  convinced,  and 
no  one  else. 

" '  The  conclusion  I  had  arrived  at  was  a  very 
grave  one.  We  are,  we  must  be,  invariably  above 
suspicion  in  our  metier.  But  I  had  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  deliberateh-,  and  I  could  arrive  at  tlus 
alone.  I  laid  my  theory,  therefore,  before  the 
Chef,  and  more  effectively  than  I  had  ventured  to 
hope.  After  some  deliberation  the  Chef  decided 
that,  considering  the  importance  of  this  matter  to 
ourselves,  I  should  be  allowed  to  clear  it  up  if  I 
could.  At  the  same  time  the  consequences  of  my 
failing  to  do  so  were  plainly  intimated  to  me.  But 
I  did  not  think  I  should  fail.  Armed  with  the 
Chefs  carte-blanche  I  lost  no  time  in  placing  my 
"  suspect "  under  surveillance  forthwith. 

"  'His  name  was  Falleix.  Certain  protection  had 
procured  him  admittance  into  the  Brigade,  where 
we  knew  unusually  little  of  his  antecedents ;  a  fact 
which  had  no  doubt  had  its  influence  in  deciding 
the  Chef  in  favor  of  an  investigation. 

" '  In  my  unavoidable  absence,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, Falleix,  to  whom  all  the  details  of  the  affair 
must  have  been  well  known,  was  directed  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  supposed  Thompsonne  by  the  ex- 
press at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  the  event  of  my  still  not 
having  appeared,  to  ^ler  that  individual  quietly 
wherever  he  might  go,  —  our  object  being  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  any  confederates  Thompsonne 
might  nave  in  Paris,  you  understand.  I  reached 
the  Gare  just  as  Monsieur  Langley  was  driving 
away  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  Once  there,  I,  as  you 
will  doubtless  recollect,  left  Falleix  outside  the  sup- 
posed Thompsonne's  room,  entered  it  mvself,  and 
arrested  Monsieur  Langley, — a  deplorable  error, 
for  which  I  have  only  forgiven  myseu  since  yester- 
day. 

" '  Convinced  by  Monsieur  Lucingham  shortly 
afterwards  of  this  error,  you  will  also  recollect 
I  signed  to  my  aide  that  he  might  withdraw.  Which 
he  did  in  the  most  tranquil  manner  possible,  cany- 
ing  off  the  red  portefeuille  and  the  fifty  thousand 
francs  of  Monsieur  Langley  with  him.  When,  next 
day,  I  informed  him  ot  the  fiasco,  and  the  way  in 
which  our  supposed  faheur  had  himself  been 
robbed,  it  pleased  Monsieiu-  Falleix  to  lift  his  shoul- 
ders in  his  customary  silent  fashion,  and  to  smile  dis- 
aCTceably  in  my  face.  I  remembered  that  smile 
when  the  notion  that  Monsieur  Falleix,  and  none 
but  he,  was  the  robber,  began  to  ctow  upon  me. 
He  had  had  time  to  dispose  of  his  plunder,  and  had 
evidently  so  disposed  of  it  as  to  feel  quite  safe. 

"  *  How  ?  Where  ?  Questions  I  had  to  answer, 
and  questions  verj-  difficult  to  answer ;  for  the  way 
in  which  he  had  planned  and  performed  this  coup 


j)roved  Monsieur  Falleix  at  once  to  be  a  person  of 
profound  ability,  who  would  never  have  forgotten 
to  take  into  his  calculations  the  possibility,  at  any 
rate,  of  his  being  suspected  and  watch«^d  as  1  meant 
be  should  be. 

" '  No ;  Monsieur  Langley's  red  jiortcfeuille,  —  I 
was  of  opinion,  by  the  by,  that  the  portefeuille 
itself  had  not  been  destroyed,  either  because  Fal- 
leix would  consider  its  destruction  immaterial  when 
it  was  no  longer  liable  to  be  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, or  because  he  had  had  no  means  of  destroying 
it  safely  forthwith,  and  had  been  too  prudent  to 
keep  it  about  him  till  he  should  have  had  these 
means,  —  Monsieur  Langley's  portefeuille,  I  say, 
and  its  contents,  the  proof  of  Falleix's  guilt  and 
the  correctness  of  my  thcorj-,  were  only  to  be  dis- 
covered through  Falleix's  impatience  or  impru- 
dence. Only  this  could  give  me  a  clew  ;  and  this 
clew  my  "  suspect,"  who  now  began  to  live,  as  it 
were,  under  glass,  —  the  minutest  action,  the  most 
trifling  incidents  of  whose  life  were  all  henceforth 
known  to  me,  seemed  to  have  determined  I  should 
wait  for  eternally.  The  closest  watch  upon  him 
brought  to  light  —  absolutely  nothing.  My  "  sus- 
pect "  continued  to  conduct  himself  in  the  most  un- 
suspicious manner  possible.  This  I  had  antici- 
pated ;  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  he  was  surveillc', 
of  course.  But  the  Chef  grew,  or  appeared  to 
grow,  incredulous.  I  was  pushing  my  theory  too 
far,  he  said  ;  it  was  indigne,  this  que  diahle  ! 

"  *  Was  it  ?  Was  I  mistaJcen  ?  I  did  not  wonder 
they  thought  I  was  ;  but  I  never  thought  so,  some- 
how, myself.  No ;  Falleix  was  even  stronger  than 
I  had  imagined ;  that  was  all. 

" '  He  was  poor,  miserably  poor,  amongst  us  who 
are  not  rich.  Miserably  poor.  Yet  I  could  see  on 
his  debauchee's  face  signs  of  the  vices  that  are 
costly.  Those  fifty  thousand  francs,  —  how  could 
lie  resist  the  temptation  of  them  ?  How  could  he 
hold  himself  back  from  them  any  longer  ?  Yet  I 
knew  he  had  not  spent  a  sou  ;  yet  I  doubted  if  he 
had  even  once  allowed  himself  to  ascertain  if  his 
treasure  was  still  safe.  Marvellous  self-denial ! 
What  was  he  waiting  for  ?  A  pretext  to  get  quit 
of  us,  and  beyond  our  reach.  Never  beyond  mine, 
I  used  sometimes  to  say  to  myself,  if  he  went  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

" '  I  think  he  knew  this.  I  think  he  must  have 
known  the  incessant,  terrible  es^pionnnge  he  was 
subjected  to.  But  he  bore  it,  and  so  he  baffled  it ; 
his  patience  was  proof  against  it,  and  he  made  no 
sign. 

"  '  There  are  those  who  declared  at  last  that  he 
was  innocent.  Three  months  had  passed ;  this  was 
the  sole  result  I  had  obtained.  But  my  conviction 
of  his  guilt  was  strong  as  ever. 

" '  However,  there  nmst  be  an  end  of  this,  the 
Chef  declared.  Falleix  must  be  released  from  sur- 
veillance. As  for  me,  1  thought  it  advisable  to  an- 
ticipate events  by  tendering  my  resignation  at  once. 

" '  The  Chef  smiled  and  i?hook  his  head. 

"  '  "  Not  yet,"  he  said. 

" '  "  But  since  it  appears  that  I  am  wrong?  " 

" ' "  Not  yet,  I  tell  you.  Ah  I  9a,  you  do  not  then 
imderstand  me  ?  " 

" '  At  last  1  did.  The  Chefs  idea  was  simple 
enough.  "  Falleix,"  he  reasoned, "  has  been  perfectly 
aware  of  the  watch  we  have  kept  upon  him,  and  so 
has  taken  verj'  good  care  to  avoid  betraying  himself. 
AVlien  he  finds  he  is  no  longer  ,;?/e',  he  will  conclude 
be  is  no  longer  suspected.  And  then,  —  well,  then, 
you  sec,  he  may  be  less  careful.     So  I  withdraw  a 
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useless  surveillance,  and  —  I  leave  the  rest  to 
you." 

"  '  Tlio  noxt  day  it  was  reiKirted  at  the  Prefecture 
tliat  I  had  been  sent  ou  special  stTvice  across  the 
Channel.  But  tluit  day,  and  every  day,  in  one  dis- 
jBjuise  or  another,  1  dogged  my  luau  about  Paris,  pa- 
tiently, nithktssly,  as  a  hound  follows  a  trail.  In 
vain,  however ;  in  vain  always. 

" '  Had  he  recognized  me  ?  I  felt  sure  he  had  not. 
Was  he  reallv  guilty  after  all?  Yes;  a  tliousand 
times  yes.  My  instinct  if  not  my  judgment  told  me 
I  had  not  deceived  myself.  I  stuck  doggedlv  to  the 
tnul.  Admit,  though,  Messieurs,  that  tlus  affair  was 
assuming  a  hoi)ele88  aspect.  There  appeared  no 
limit  to  tlie  time  this  game  of  hide-and-seek  be- 
tween us  might  last. 

'• '  I  was  thinking  so  two  mornings  ago  when, 
once  more,  my  man-ehase  recommenced.  In  his 
usual  listless  fashion  Falleix  was  strolling  aloncr  the 
Quais  just  sufficiently  ahead  to  be  kept  well  in 
sight.  It  seemed  everybody's  Dimanche  but  his ; 
in  his  threadbare  garments  he  looked  more  miser- 
ably poverty-stricken  than  ever  then.  Surely,  he 
must  allow  himself  to  draw  on  the  red  portefeuille 
soon  I  tried  to  hope. 

'• '  All  at  once  his  listless  mode  of  progression 
changed.  My  flaneur  began  walking  like  a  man 
with  some  object  in  view.  I  had  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance between  us. 

" '  Across  the  Place,  across  the  Boulevard,  where 
was  he  going  so  straight  ?  To  the  station  in  the 
Rue  d'Amsti»rdam  it  appeared  presently.  Tempted 
by  the  sunsliine,  the  poor  devil  wanted  to  bt  eathe  a 
little  country  air.     VVhere  ? 

•"He  waited  his  turn  at  the  bureau  of  the  St. 
Germain  line.  His  destination,  I  concluded,  then, 
was  Asuitires.  ITie  price  of  a  seat  ou  the  impcriale 
to  that  favored  locality  would  hardly  be  beyond  his 
meaus.  But  no.  He  was  going  farther,  —  too  far, 
it  struck  me.  He  must  have  been  difficile  about  the 
country  air  he  breathed,  for  he  asked  for  a  ticket 
for  Chatou. 

" '  Diahlc  !  ^Vliy  Chatou,  when  we  were  so  poor 
that  positivelv  our  whole  available  capital  could  not 
compass  the  /are  ;  and  but  for  the  compassionate 
official  who  consented  to  accept  a  Uttle  hon  uj)on 
tlie  Pr<5fi!ctxu:e  in  payment  we  could  never  have 
gone  at  all  ?     Why  Chatou  ? 

"  *  I  tried  to  solve  this  question  on  our  way  down ; 
for,  I  need  hardly  tell  yon,  I  also  had  business  at 
Chatou  that  day. 

"  '  Arrived  there,  Falleix  strolled  away,  listless 
as  ever,  from  tlie  station,  I  Ibllowing.  I  suppose 
we  hail  alxjut  equally  enjoyed  the  country  air  for 
half  an  hour,  when  the  delusive  sunsliine  faded ;  it 
iK'gan  Ui  rain,  —  to  rain  in  torrents.  Impossible  to 
continue  strolling  about  in  this  deluge.  We  took 
shelter  in  a  certain  restaurant. 

*♦ '  Positively  re  mulhcureux  had  no  chance.  His 
little  hohday  was  spoiled.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
by ;  tlic  deluge  only  increased  ;  he  had  only  to  stare 
blankly  at  the  downpour.  He  manifested  a  melan- 
choly resignation,  —  so  touching  that  I  caught  my- 
self almost  pitying  him  at  times. 

" '  Towards  dusk,  when  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  go  home,  the  rain  suddenly  ceased.  He  t<K)k 
immediate  advanta«;e  of  tlie  opportunity  of  reaching 
the  station  with  a  dry  skin.  1  felt  half  inclined  to 
let  him  go  ini)eaee.  What  could  I  learn  by  simply 
dogging  him  back  again  ? 

" '  Yet  why  had  he  come  hero  at  all  ?  \Miy  here 
to  Chatou  in  particular  ?     In  a  moment   1  had 


started  after  him,  as  this  question  recurred  to 
me. 

"  '  Ho  nmst  have  walked  fast ;  he  was  out  of 
sight.  No  ;  I  caua;ht  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  turned 
swiflly  off  the  roadway  into  the  wood.  Why,  if  he 
Avere  so  pressed,  that  detour  through  the  wood  ? 

"  *  I  reached  the  place  where  he  had  di8appeare<l. 
Screened  securely  by  the  bushes,  I  looked  for  him. 
Tliere  he  was,  walking  now  as  though  he  had  just 
discovered  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  reach  the  sta- 
tion before  the  coming  train. 

" '  Ilatl  he  suspected  me  ?  Or  had  the  momenta- 
ry chance  I  had  stupidly  afforded  him  enabled  him 
to  do  what  he  had  come  here  to  do  ?  Had  those 
two  or  three  minutes  lost  me  the  whole  game  ?  I 
strained  my  eyes  in  the  gathering  darkness  to  see. 

" '  And,  suddenly,  I  saw  him  swing  round,  and 
glance  sharply  about  him.  And  then  he  seemed  to 
lean  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  beside  him  while 
one  might  count  slowly  five.  And  then  he  lounged 
on,  this  flaneur,  never  looking  back.  I  let  him  go, 
now.  I  waited  still  where  I  was  till  I  had  heard 
the  train  pass,  and  stop,  and  start. 

"  '  Then  in  my  turn  I  walked  down  that  pathway, 
and  halted  by  that  tree,  and  pereeived  its  trunk  was 
hollow.  In  that  hollow,  my  instinct  told  me,  lay 
the  proof  of  my  little  theory.  Y'^et  I  paused  a  few 
seconds  before  I  put  in  my  hand. 

" '  My  hand  pushed  aside  the  dead  leaves  and  the 
moss  and  touched  it,  and  drew  it  forth,  —  a  small 
tin  box.  In  this  tin  box  was  the  red  morocco  porte- 
feuille of  Monsieur  Langley,  bearing  his  initials.  In 
the  red  portfeuille  were  fifty-one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred francs  in  bank-notes  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

"  '  For  more  than  three  months  that  tin  box  had 
lain  where  I  foimd  it ;  for  more  than  three  months 
my  Falleix  had  baffled  us  all.  But  the  temptation 
to  assure  himself  of  the  safety  of  his  butin  had  in  the 
end  proved  too  strong  even  for  prudence  like  his. 
He  had  come  down  that  day  to  touch  it,  —  only  to 
touch  it  while  one  might  have  counted  slowly  five. 

"  '  Unfortunately  for  him  it  w^as  I  who  counted. 

" '  I  put  the  notes  back  into  the  portefeuille,  the 
portefeuille  into  the  tin  box,  and  the  tin  box  into 
the  hollow  trunk  again.  Tliat  night  I  made  my  re- 
port to  the  Chef.  Yesterday  Falleix  was  brought 
down  to  Chatou,  and  I  reproduced  tin  box,  porte- 
feuille, bank-notes,  to  evenbody's  satisfaction  but  his. 

" '  Poor  devil !     lie  fainted. 

"  '  And  that  is  the  end  of  the  Affair  of  the  Red 
Portefeuille.  1  trust  Monsieur  Langley  will  con- 
sider I  have  made  him  the  amende  honorable  I 
promised  him  ?  * 

"  Well,  you  know,"  Dick  concluded,  "  it  was  n't 
for  me  to  say  he  had  n't  I " 


THE  LEGEND  OF  DUNBLANE. 

IN   TWO    CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER    IX. 

I  slept  soundl}-  during  tlie  first  part  of  the  night. 
But  about  three  o'clock  I  woke  suddenly,  —  I  might 
almost  say,  I  started  from  my  sleep.  I  had  not 
been  dreaming ;  I  was  not  conscious  of  having 
heard  any  noise ;  but  my  sleep,  somehow  or  other 
was  broken  suddenly,  and  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  with 
a  sense  of  undefined  alarm.  I  listened :  all  was 
still :  the  soughing  of  the  wind  among  the  Scotch 
firs  below  the  rampart-wall  was  the  only  thing  I 
heard.  But,  feeling  re.-tless,  I  jumped  out  ot  bed, 
went  to  the  window  and  oiHined  it.  There  was  no 
m(X)n,  but  it  was  a  light  night.  I  could  distingu'sli 
tlie  ivy  on  the  wall  beneath  ;  the  Uttle  door  in  the 
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angle  of  tlic  turret  opposite,  and  the  dusky  fonns  of 
the  owls  that  flew  past  the  window.  Almost  imme- 
diately beneath  it  was  a  curious  old  well  said  to  be 
of  wonderful  depth,  but  long  since  unused.  If  one 
dro])ped  a  stone  in  there,  an  interval  which  seemed 
like  half  a  minute  elapsed  before  a  faint  splash  told 
that  it  had  reached  the  bottom. 

1  had  been  at  the  window  a  few  minutes  when 
the  door  in  the  turret  opposite  opened,  with  a  slight 
grating  sound  which  attracted  my  attention.  A  fig- 
ure glided  forth,  and  ran  swiftly  towards  the  well. 
I  distinguished  that  it  was  a  woman  by  the  long 
drapery,  and  as  she  came  under  the  window  I  could 
just  make  out  that  she  carried  some  sort  of  vessel  in 
her  hand.  Whatever  it  was  she  threw  it  in,  and 
waited,  leaning  over  the  side,  until  she  caught  the 
distant  thud  of  the  object  as  it  met  the  water.  Then 
she  returned  rather  more  leisurely  than  she  had 
come,  the  door  was  shut,  and,  though  I  waited  at  the 
window  a  full  hour,  I  saw  and  heard  no  more. 

I  do  not  know  that  at  any  other  place,  at  any 
other  time,  this  circumstance  would  have  aroused 
my  curiosity.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  get  to  sleep 
again  for  thinking  of  it,  and  speculating  what  could 
have  been  the  motive  that  induced  any  female  of 
the  establishment  to  rise  in  the  dead  of  night  in  or- 
der to  cast  something  into  the  well. 

I  had  to  be  stirring  very  early,  and  I  was  at  my 
solitary  breakfast  vyhen  Lord  Dunblane  entered. 
He  looked  ghastly,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  help 
asking  if  he  was  ill.  He  turned  fiercely  round  up- 
on me,  demanding  why  I  asked. 

"  Because  you  look  as  if  you  had  not  slept,"  I 
said. 

"  And  you  ?  Pray  how  did  you  sleep  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, knittinw  his  brows.  ''  You  were  not  dis- 
turbed ?  You  had  no  nightmare  after  Lady  Dun- 
blane's conversation  last  night  ?  " 

I  had  resolved  to  say  nothing  of  what  I  had  seen, 
and  replied  that  I  had  rested  pretty  Avell.  I  was 
then  proceeding  to  express  my  thanks  to  him  for 
his  hospitality  when  he  interrupted  me.  "  If  you 
wish  to  show  yourself  a  friend,  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible about  your  visit  here  to  any  one.  I  am  going 
abroad  at  once.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
Lady  Dunblane  can  live  here  no  longer. 

"  xou  have  heard  enough  to  know  how  she  hates 
the  place,  —  and  it  disagrees  with  her,  moreover. 
She  has  had  several  epileptic  attacks,  —  a  severe 
one  this  very  night ;  it  is  evident  that  the  climate 
does  not  suit  her,  and  I  am  recommended  to  take 
her  to  Italy.  My  lady  and  I  can  never  agree  here. 
She  does  all  she  can  to  goad  me  to  madness,  —  and 
perhaps  she  has  succeeded  :  who  can  say  ?  People 
will  gossip,  Carthews,  when  we  are  gone.  Prove 
yourself  a  friend,  and  say  nothing  about  our  quar- 
rels while  you  have  been  here." 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  tenor  of  this 
speech,  but  tliought  it  reasonable  upon  the  whole. 
There  was  something  in  his  eye,  nevertheless, 
which  disquieted  me.  Coupling  it  with  Pilson's 
words,  two  days  previously,  and  with  my  own  ob- 
servations, I  could  not  avoid  the  conviction  that 
the  fate  to  which  he  himself  had  just  now  alluded 
was  imminent.  It  might  be  warded  off,  i)erhaps, 
by  change  of  scene,  and  the  removal  of  the  causes 
of  irritation  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  him 
steadily,  and  to  doubt  that  incipient  insanity  was 
there.  I  begged  him  to  act  upon  his  determination 
of  going  abroad  without  loss  of  time ;  and  then, 
.shaking  his  hand,  I  stepped  into  the  chaise,  and 
drove  off. 
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Well,  I  returned  to  AWrdeen ;  and  some  days 
aft«r  this  Pilaon  called  on  me.  I  asked  what  news 
he  brought  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dunblane. 

"  They  are  gone  abroad.  I  suppose  it  is  the  best 
thing  he  could  do.  Her  Jadyship  had  a  succession 
of  such  severe  fits  that  she  was  unable  to  leave  her 
room,  or  to  see  any  one  but  her  maid  after  you  left. 
I  (//(/  see  her  once  at  the  window,  and  her  look 
quite  alarmed  me.  His  lordship  was  much  calmer, 
but  he  scarcely  spoke.  His  wife's  sudden  pros- 
tration, after  all  their  violent  bickerings,  affected 
him  a  good  deal.  He  is  in  a  bad  way,  I  think, 
Carthews.  I  mean  that  I  am  very  much  airaid  "  — 
and  he  pointed  significantly  to  his  head. 

I  told  him  that  I  fully  shared  his  apprehensions, 
and  then  asked  him  more  particularly  to  describe 
the  change  in  Lady  Dunblane's  appearance. 

"  The  morning  I  left  I  was  walking  round  the 
rampart  when  I  heard  one  of  the  windows  rattle. 
I  looked  up,  and  there  was  Lady  Dunblane,  her 
head  pressed  against  the  panes,  and  with  such  a 
terrible  expression  of  agony  in  her  face  as  I  shall 
never  forget.  She  kept  opening  her  mouth,  and 
making  the  most  hideous  grimaces  at  me,  so  that  it 
was  clear  that  she  was  not  quite  in  her  right  senses 
at  the  moment.     She  disappeared  suddenly." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  indication  of  a  tendency 
to  such  a  malady  in  her  ladyship  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No.     I  cannot  say  I  ever  did,"  he  replied. 

"  Was  no  doctor  sent  for?  " 

"  Yes,  the  country  apothecary  came  once." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  Did  you  speak  to 
him?" 

"  Yes.  I  saw  him  in  the  hall  as  he  was  stepping 
into  his  buggy.  I  asked  how  he  found  her  lady- 
ship. He  said  she  was  much  prostrated  by  the 
violence  of  the  attack,  but  he  seemed  a  puzzle- 
headed  fellow.  No  doubt  he  was  awed  by  the 
honor  of  being  sent  for  to  the  castle ;  for  I  could 
not  get  much  out  of  him.  He  seemed  dazed ;  but 
muttered  something  about  change  being  good  for 
her  ladyship." 

"  And  who  attended  her  during  these  attacks  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  No  one  but  his  lordship  and  the  maid  Elspie. 
My  lord  told  me  that  his  wife  was  verj'  violent; 
but  he  would  not  suffer  any  of  the  men  to  be  sent 
for,  to  hold  her.  He  and  Elspie,  who  is  a  verj- 
powerful  woman,  managed  her  between  them.  He 
said  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  tie  her 
hands.  I  do  not  envy  him  his  journey.  They  left 
in  the  family  coach  an  hour  after  our  departure, 
and  were  to  travel  ni^ht  and  day  to  Leith,  where 
they  took  ship  for  Holland. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  young  heiivat- 
law  had  returned  to  London  much  depressed  with 
his  visit,  and  that  the  necessary  formalities  having 
now  been  gone  through  (which  I  understand  to 
mean  that  the  secret  of  the  haunted  room  had  been 
duly  communicated  to  him),  Mr.  Dunblane  would 
in  all  i)robability  never  see  the  castle  again  during 
my  lord's  lifetime. 

I  seldom  saw  Pilson  for  some  time  after  this  con- 
versation; when  I  did,  he  told  me  what  little  he 
knew  of  the  Dunblanes ;  but  months  often  elapsed 
without  his  having  any  direct  communication  with 
my  lord,  and  even  then  the  letters  he  received 
were  mere  bald  statements  and  inquiries,  exclu- 
sively upon  matters  of  business.  These,  however, 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  his  mind  had  not  given 
way ;  they  were  lucid  and  perspicuous  in  every 
detail.     There  was  never  any  mention  of  her  lady- 
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sLij),  for  tlie  obvious  ixiason,  as  it  transpired  after 
a  while,  that  she  and  my  lord  were  senarati'd. 

lie  was  travelling  in  Italy,  now  in  Iluni'ary,  now 
in  the  Kast,  while  she  remained,  —  no  one  Knew  ex- 
actly  where,  —  in  Switzerland.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year  he  retiu-ned  to  Dunblane,  and  shut  him- 
self up  there,  refusing  to  see  any  of  the  neighbors 
who  called.  In  reply  to  every  imjuirj-  for  her  lad}'- 
ship  (more  esf)ecially  those  which  a  distant  cousin, 
her  only  relation,  made  about  this  time),  he  stated 
that  her  ladyship's  health  obliged  her  to  remain  on 
the  Continent ;  her  mind  hatl  Been  much  weakened 
by  continued  epileptic  attacks,  and  she  was  unequal 
to  correspondence.  lie  stated,  further,  that  she 
was  under  excellent  medical  care,  and  that  though 
by  reason  of  the  excitement  under  which  she  some- 
times laboi-ed,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  that  he 
should  visit  her  often,  he  made  a  point  of  doing  so 
once  a  year.  This  statement  seems  to  have  been 
considered  satisfactory.  Lady  Dunblane's  friends 
—  and  she  had  very  few — were  not  suspicious,  and 
the  world  at  large  troubled  itself  but  little  with  the 
domestic  concerns  of  a  couple  who  had  lived  in  iso- 
lated grandeur  with  rare  exceptions,  since  his  lord- 
sliip's  accession  to  the  title.  Pilson  went  twice  to 
tlie  castle,  during  that  year,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
he  was  the  only  guest.  He  gave  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  solitary  man  shut  up  in  that  big  place.  We 
both  avoided  all  mention  of  her  ladyship's  name ; 
but  I  now  know  that  he  was  no  easier  than  I  was 
on  that  bead. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  1808  that  he  called  on 
me  one  morning,  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  Ills 
face,  his  whole  manner,  betokened  that  my  grave, 
quiet  friend  was  unusually  perturbed.  He  looked 
round  the  room,  —  this  very  room  where  we  are 
sitting,  —  drew  his  chair  close  to  mine,  and  said  in 
a  whisper :  — 

"  Carthews,  I  have  come  to  you  in  a  very  dis- 
tressing emergency.  I  liardly  know  whether  I  am 
justified  in  taking  this  step,  but  I  do  know  that  I 
can  depend  on  you,  and  you  may  materially  help 
me  in  a  most  painful  and  difficult  situation." 

Without  more  ado,  he  then  proceeded  to  say  that 
a  young  Frenchman,  who  gave  his  name  as  Jean 
Marcel,  had  called  upon  liini  the  previous  night, 
stating  that  he  had  lately  come  from  Geneva,  where 
he  was  in  a  wine  merchant's  office,  and  had  been 
sent  on  business  to  Aberdeen.  He  was  the  bearer 
of  a  small  crumpled  note  addressed  in  nearly  illegi- 
ble characters,  to  M.  Pilson,  Attorney,  Aberdeen, 
lie  stated  that  he  had  come  by  it  thus. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Geneva,  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  inspect  the  "  recolte  "  of  various  vineyards  : 
among  them  one  belonjjing  to  the  Chateau  d'Osman 
some  miles  distant.  The  house  itself  was  tenanted 
by  an  English  lady,  who  was  said  to  be  mad  or  im- 
becile. At  all  events  she  was  never  heard  to 
speak,  and  was  closely  watched  by  her  attendants 
night  and  day.  She  walked  on  a  terrace  overlook- 
ing the  vineyard,  but  it  was  never  out  of  sight  of  a 
flaunt  woman,  who  was,  no  doubt,  her  keeper.  The 
intendant  of  tlic  estate,  who  told  Jean  Marcel  tliesc 
particulars,  walked  through  the  vineyard  with  him, 
when  they  saw  the  unliaj)py  lady  on  the  terrace 
above,  ller  ap|)earance  had  much  interested  Mar- 
eel.  Ho  described  her  as  a  handsome  woman,  but 
with  a  fixed  woc-begone  expression  of  face,  and 
wearing  a  black  cloak,  which  entirely  concealed  her 
person.  In  the  course  of  Marcel's  inspection,  they 
stood  for  some  time  just  under  the  terrace  wall,  and 
he  spoke  to  the  intendant  of  his  approaching  voy- 


age to  Aberdeen.  Tliere  was  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  overheard  by  the  lady  on  the  terrace.  She 
disappeared,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  while 
they  were  still  near  the  wall,  the  two  men  heard 
the  sound  of  a  rimning  footstep  upon  the  terrace, 
followed  by  a  plaintive  moaning,  like  that  of  a 
wounded  bird.  They  looked  up,  and  there  she 
stood,  glancing  round  with  an  expression  of  terror 
to  see  U'she  was  followed,  and  of  eai'nest  supplica- 
tion toward  the  two  men  beneath.  She  opened 
her  mouth  wide,  —  a  clear  proof,  the  intendant 
seemed  to  think,  of  the  poor  creature's  imbecility,  — 
then  raised  both  arms  up  high,  when,  to  his  horror, 
he  perceived  that  she  had  lost  her  right  hand.  With 
her  left,  she  then  suddenl}'  dropped  over  the  wall 
a  paper  with  a  stone  inside,  and  had  scarcely  done 
this,  when  her  gaunt  attendant  appeared  upon 
the  terrace.  The  poor  lady's  whole  demeanor 
changed ;  the  old  fixed  look  returned,  and  she  be- 
^an  once  more,  with  slow,  uncertain  steps,  to  pace 
the  terrace.  To  gratify  her.  Marcel  picked  up  the 
paper,  and  pocketed  it,  as  he  walked  away.  As 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  he  examined  it. 

Outside  was  scrawled,  "  Pour  I'amour  de  Dieu 
rcmettez  cette  lettre  h.  son  adresse."  Within  was 
the  note  addressed  to  Pilson.  The  intendant 
laughed  at  the  afi*air,  and  tried  to  persuade  Marcel 
to  tear  up  the  note.  "All  mad  people  imagine 
themselves  to  be  sane,  and  this  one  no  doubt  wants 
to  persuade  her  friends  that  she  is  unjustly  confined ; 
but  you  need  only  look  at  her  to  see  that  she  is  a 
lunatic." 

]Marcel  admitted  the  probability  of  this,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  destroy  the  paper.  Wheth- 
er she  was  mad  or  not,  the  condition  of  this  maimed 
unhappy  creature  had  aroused  his  compassion  so 
deeply,  that  he  declared  the  first  thing  he  would  do 
on  arriving  at  Aberdeen  would  be  to  find  out  the 
person  to  whom  this  note  was  addressed.  And  he 
had  done  so. 

TMien  he  had  finished  this  strange  narrative, 
Pilson  laid  before  me  a  scrap  of  paper,  —  evidently 
the  blank  page  torn  out  of  the  end  of  a  book  —  on 
which  was  scrawled :  — 

"  Help  I  for  God's  sake,  help  !  before  they  kill  me. 
0  save  me,  Mr.  P'dson,  save  me,  as  you  hope  to  be 
saved  hereafier.  E.  Dunblane." 

We  looked  at  each  otlier  for  some  minutes  with- 
out speaking.     At  last  Pilson  said,  — 

"  If  I  consulted  my  own  interest,  I  should  remain 
silent,  or  simply  enclose  these  lines  to  his  lordship. 
Her  ladyship's  condition,  no  doubt,  justifies  any 
steps  that  have  been  taken.  I  cannot  suspect  my 
lord ;  and  if  he  discovers  that  I  have  interfered  in 
his  domestic  concerns,  he  will  certainly  take  the 
management  of  his  affairs  out  of  iny  hands.  But, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  does  not  humanity  call  for  some 
investigation  into  tliis  ?  I  could  not  die  at  peace, 
remembering  that  I  ha<l  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a 
cry ;  but  I  am  puzzled  what  to  do,  Mr.  Carthews. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  have  ]>usine8s 
connections  witli  Geneva,  and  might,  perhaps,  make 
inquiries  which  would  not  compromise  you  as  tliey 
would  me." 

In  other  words,  Pilson  was  anxious  to  case  his 
conscience  at  as  little  risk  to  himself  as  might  be. 
I  did  not  blame  him ;  my  interest  was  too  deeply 
stirred  for  me  not  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  with  the 
keenest  avidity.  But  then,  as  Pilson  nad  hinted,  it 
is  true  that  I  had  nothing  to  lose.  I  promised  him 
that  I  would  write  that  very  day  to  a  correspondent 
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at   (it-neva,  and  desire  liiiu  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned towards  discovering  the  truth. 

I  ha<l  to  wait  some  weeks  for  tlic  answer.  The 
comniisnion  was  one  the  execution  of  which  was  be- 
set with  difficulties.  The  village  pasteur,  the  doc- 
tor, the  intendant  of  the  vineyards,  and  all  the 
neighbors  were  applied  to,  but  little  additional  in- 
formation could  be  gathered.  At  last  the  maire  of 
the  district  was  induced  to  inrvestigate  the  case, 
upon  representations  being  made  to  him  that  there 
existed  suspicions  as  to  the  treatment  which  the  in- 
carcerated lady  —  whether  insane  or  only  imbecile 
—  met  with.  After  a  vigorous  resistance  they  forced 
an  entry  into  the  chateau.  The  sight  that  met  them 
was  heart-rending.  The  jwor  creature  lay  dying 
iipon  her  bed,  and  but  for  this  intervention  would 
have  been  denied  the  last  consolations  of  religion. 
When  the  pasteur  knelt  down,  however,  and  (jues- 
tioned  her,  she  only  shook  her  head  and  moaned. 
Then,  with  an  effort,  she  opened  her  mouth  wide, 
and,  to  their  horror,  they  perceived  that  she  had  no 
tonf/ue. 

They  implored  her  to  write  down  the  name  of  the 
perpetrator  of  this  barbarous  crime.  But  ekber  she 
had  no  strength,  or  else  she  was  praying,  poor  soul, 
for  grace  to  forgive  her  persecutors,  rather  than  for 
retribution.  She  listened  devoutly  to  the  good  pas- 
teur's  prayers,  and  a  glorious  smile  lighted  up  her 
tear-worn  eyes  as  the  death-film  gathered  over  them. 
So  the  unhappy  lady  passed  away.  The  woman 
Elspie  was,  of  course,  seized,  and  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  cross-examination.  She  declared  that  the 
lady  who  was  just  dead  had  been  thus  mutilated  by 
her  husband  one  night  when  goaded  into  a  state  of 
insane  rage  by  his  wife's  discovery  of  a  secret,  to 
which  he  attached  a  superstitious  importance,  and 
which  she  threatened  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world. 
In  the  struggle  to  defend  herself,  her  right  ^vrist 
was  also  severed.  The  woman  maintained  that  her 
mistress  had  ever  since  been  subject  to  violent  fits 
of  delirium,  necessitating  restraint.  This  I  do  not 
believe  ;  there  is  no  proof  of  it  whatever.  How  far 
the  rest  of  her  story  was  true,  it  was  impossible  to 
say,  and  will  never  now  be  known.  There  were 
probabilities  in  favor  of  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  not  this  wretch  herself  have  been  the  instru- 
ment ?  I  did  not  forget  that  I  had  seen  her  (as  I 
have  now  no  sort  of  doubt)  on  that  fatal  night  steal- 
ing out  to  throw  somethinfj  into  the  well.  Of  her 
complicity,  at  all  events,  there  was  ample  proof, 
since  frcjm  the  first  she  was  the  attendant  upon  her 
ill-fated  mistress.  But  the  hand  of  justice,  for  all 
that,  was  stayed. 

The  very  same  day  that  I  received  the  letter  con- 
taining the  foregoing  particulars,  and  while  Pilson 
and  I  were  deliberating  what  steps  must  now  be 
taken,  the  news  of  an  appalling  catastrophe,  which 
had  happened  thirty-sixhours  previously,  reached  us. 

Lord  Dunblane  had  been  burnt  in  nis  bed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  castle  destroyed.  How  the 
fire  originated  was  never  known,  but  it  broke  out 
from  his  lordship's  room  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
three  sides  of  tlie  (juatlrangle  were  burnt  to  the 
CTOund  before  the  flames  could  be  got  under.  The 
lovers  of  coincidences  tried  afterwards  to  make  out 
that  Lord  Dunblane  and  his  wife  died  the  same 
night;  the  superstitious  even  fabricated  a  theory 
that,  struck  with  remorse,  ujxjn  learning,  by  second 
sight,  of  his  wife's  death,  he  had  himself  fired  the 
castle,  and  resolutely  perished  in  the  flames.  But 
all  this  is  purely  imaginan-.  It  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable that  these  deaths  should  have  been  so 


near  one  another;  but  Lady  Dunblane  died  at  least 
five  days  before  her  husband ;  and  as  to  the  sui>- 
position  of  his  lordship's  self-destniction,  the  only 
ground  for  it  was  his  strange  mental  condition, 
which  was  no  worse  than  it  had  been  for  the  last 
four  years. 

Tlie  woman  Elspie  was  set  at  large  by  the 
.authorities  at  Geneva,  no  one  coming  forward  as 
her  accuser.  Mr.  Pilson  thought,  and  I  believe  he 
was  right,  tliat  now  botli  Lord  and  Lady  Dunblane 
were  dead  it  was  better  this  terrible  story-  should 
not  be  made  public.  It  oozed  out,  in  the  courec  of 
time,  as  almost  all  such  scandals  do,  but  not  through 
me.  It  was  only  when  I  found  that  all  sorts  of  false 
or  garbled  versions  of  the  circumstances  were  cur- 
rent in  society  that  I  ever  mentioned  what  I  knew, 
and  that  was  years  afterwards,  when,  in  default  of 
heirs,  the  title  of  Dunblane  had  become  extinct. 


THE  QUEER  CUSTOMER. 

A    CHRISTMAS    STOUT. 

In  a  shabby  little  shop  in  a  shabby  little  street, 
a  man  sat  stitching  away  as  if  for  dear  life,  by  the 
light  of  a  single  candle.  The  name  of  John 
Todd  was  over  the  door,  and  John  Todd  him- 
self it  was  who  sat  upon  the  shopboard,  keeping 
time  to  his  nimble  needle  with  an  occasional  snatch 
of  a  song.  If  there  had  been  a  song  of  the  trou- 
sers, as  well  as  of  the  shirt,  he  might  with  great 
propriety  have  sung  that,  for  it  was  on  a  pair  of 
those  garments  that  he  was  employed.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  any  one 
particular  melody,  but  sang  a  verse  of  one  and  then 
a  verse  of  another,  as  the  fancy  took  him.  Im- 
mediately above  him  hung  a  disreputable-look- 
ing old  blackbird  in  a  wicker  cage  who  listened 
to  the  performance  with  an  air  of  grave  attention, 
as  one  who  was  qualified  to  be  critical,  and  occa- 
sionally gave  an  encoiu^ging  chirp  of  applause. 
The  singer  was  a  merrj-  little  man,  no  longer  young, 
but  still  lithe  and  active  ;  with  twinkling  gray  eyes 
and  a  cheery  smile  which  it  was  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  had  just  got  through 
"Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  and  the  "  Banks  of  Allan 
Water  "  (which  the  blackbird  applauded  inunense- 
ly),  and  had  begun  "Mary  of  Argyle,"  when  the 
shop  door  suddenly  opened,  and  pulled  him  up 
short  in  the  verj'  middle  of  a  very  efiective  shake. 
The  i)erson  who  entered  was  a  short,  stout  individ- 
ual, with  his  hat  very  far  back  on  his  head,  a  pen 
behind  his  ear,  and  a  parchment-covered  note-book 
in  his  hand. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Todd,"  said  he,  showing  the  while 
the  end  of  a  stumpy  pencil ;  •'  ready  for  me  I  sup- 
pose." 

The  little  tailor's  cheerful  countenance  fell,  as  he 
replied  — 

"  I  'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Sprague,  but  I  *m  —  the 
fact  is  —  I  can't  say  I  am  quite  ready  to-night." 

"Then,  why  the  dooce  ain't  you  ready?"  amia- 
bly inquired  Mr.  Sprague,  tapping  the  floor  vicious- 
Is-  with  his  fat  cotton  umbrella.  "  You  're  awcer, 
I  suppose,  that  to-morrow  's  Christmas-day ;  and 
you  re  also  aweer  that  to  awoid  unpleasantness  at  a 
gay  and  festive  season,  I  collects  the  rent  the  night 
before.     Then  why  ain't  you  ready  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,"  said  John  humbly, 
"  I  've  had  a  disappointment  this  morning  —  a  little 
account  I  was  to  receive  —  " 

"  Yah  I  "  said  Mr.  Sprague  savagely.  "  Tliat 
makes  five  on  'em,  all  been  disappointed  of  a  little  ac- 
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count.  (iuiumuu !  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Todd. 
This  is  Toosday.  I  'm  a  man  of  my  word,  and  il' 
the  rent  ain't  ready  Thursday,  brokers  is  the  word. 
I  'vc  had  trouble  enouj^h  with  you,  and  I  ain't  goin' 
to,  no  ion{;er.     So  now  you  've  cot  it." 

*•  I  "11  do  my  endeavors,  Mr.  Sprague,"  said  John 
Todd  humbly.  "  But  which  way  I  am  to  turn  to 
find  the  money,  the  Lord  only  knows !  " 

"  You  '11  turn  out,  Mr.  Todd,  if  you  don't  find 
it."  And  with  a  coarse  laugh  at  liis  own  ¥dt,  Mr. 
Sprague  departed. 

Poor  Todd  looked  much  depressed.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  unconsciously  commenced  "  The  harp 
that  once  through  Tara's  halls,"  but  the  attemjjt 
was  a  failure.  Even  the  blackbird  turned  his  back 
in  disgust,  and  after  a  few  bars  John  gave  it  up, 
and  stitched  away  in  sorrowful  silence.  lie  might 
have  remained  so  for  perhaps  half  an  hoiu",  when 
the  door  again  opened,  ana  a  little  old  lady  in  a 
black  bonn  jt  and  cloak,  and  a  basket  on  her  arm,  ami 
a  muff  nearly  as  large  as  herself,  peeped  in. 

"  Do  I  intrude,  Mr.  Todd  ?  An !  quite  by  your- 
self.    Dear  me ! " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Pinnifer,  for  want  of  better  companj-, 
—  quite  by  myself." 

"  xe-es  I  "  said  Miss  Pinnifer.  "  And  very  busy 
I  see.     Alw.ays  busy  !  —  Coat,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  trousers,"  said  John  Todd. 

"  Oh  I "  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  with  a  little  scream, 
and  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  "  Very  in- 
discreet of  me,  —  I  beg  pardon,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  ma'am !  "  replied  John  gallant- 
ly. "  It 's  of  no  consequence.  Yes,  I  am  rather  busy, 
Miss  Pinnifer.  Tliey  *re  for  a  Mr.  Brown,  —  an  old 
gent!e:nan  Avho  came  in  last  Thursday.  He  ordered  a 
suit  of  blacks,  and  said  he  'd  fetch  'em  himself  this 
evening,  and  I  'm  a  little  behind,  you  see." 

"  Ye-es  I  "  Miss  Pinnifer  had  a  habit  of  sayyig 
"  Yes,"  when  spoken  to,  irrespective  of  anything  in 
particular.  She  used  the  word  to  indicate  various 
shades  of  feeling ;  but  in  a  general  way  it  was  ex- 
pressive of  a  mild  surprise  and  admiration  which 
encouraged  tlic  speaker  to  proceed.  Mr.  Todd 
proceeded  accordingly. 

"  I  hope  he  won't  come  just  yet,  for  I've  got  nigh 
on  two  hours'  work  to  finish  the  job.  lie  's  a  queer 
customer,  very.  Never  saw  him  before  in  my  life, 
and  he  comes  and  sits  down  in  that  very  chair,  and 
talks  and  asks  questions  as  if  he  had  known  me  ever 
since  I  was  .«»  high?  All  about  the  children  and 
Milly  and  everybody  —  " 

"  Strange  I  "  said  Miss  Pinnifer.  "  Can  it  be  ? 
Yes,  that  must  be  it !  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Mr.  Todd,  incmiringly. 
•  "  Now,  mark  me  !  "  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  laying  a 
rather  bony  finger  impressively  uix)n  the  queer  cus- 
tomer's trousers.     Mr.  Todd  marked  her  according- 
ly.    "  Did  he  ask  anything  about  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  remember  that  he  did,"  replied  Mr. 
Todd. 

"  I  daro  say  not.  Indeed,  tliat  rather  confirms 
my  previous  idea.     I  know  their  ways,  Mr.  Todd." 

•*  I  beg  yoiu"  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  John,  in  much 
bewilderment.  "  Whose  ways  might  you  be  allud- 
ing to  ?  " 

"  Hush  I  "  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found mystcr)'.  "  You  don't  know  who  may  be  lis- 
tcnimj  to  us  at  this  moment, —  detectives  1  " 

'*  ^  ou  don't  think,  ma'am  —  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  I  do,  indeed,  Mr.  Todd.  I  have  n't 
the  smallest  doubt  that  I  am  at  this  moment  the  ob- 
ject of  a  private   inquiry.     You   must   know,    Mr. 


Todd,  though  I  don't  often  mention  it,  that  I  'm  en- 

fagcd  in  a  Chancery  siut,  and  tlie  defendants  are 
orribly  wicked  people.  They  've  done  it  before,  I 
know  they  have.  Not  content  with  keeping  my 
poor  brother  and  myself  out  of  our  property,  they 
nave  us  watched  and  annoyed  in  every  iiossible  way. 
You  'd  hardly  imagine;  the  number  of  lodgings  we 
've  been  to,  Mr.  Todd,  and  the  people  were  always 
so  polite  and  friendly  at  first,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
they  quite  changed,  and  were  quite  rude  and  un- 
pleasant. They  'd  been  set  agamst  us  by  the  de- 
tectives, you  know.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  it 
was  the  two  or  three  weeks'  rent  we  might  be  owing, 
but  I  knew  better  than  that.  And  now  they  've 
traced  me  here.     Dear,  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  —  " 

"  O  deal',  yes,  certain.  It 's  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time.  There  was  a  pale  young  man  in  specta- 
cles stared  at  me  all  church  time  last  Sunday.  I 
thought  at  the  time  it  was  only  rudeness,  but  no 
doubt  he  had  his  instructions." 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  queer  customer  himself.  He 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  rubicund  com- 
plexion, and  a  very  good-natured  expression  of 
countenance,  and  certainly  did  not  look  like  a  de- 
tective. As  he  entered  the  shop.  Miss  Pinnifer 
dropped  her  veil,  and  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
height  of  four  feet  sL\,  faced  the  intruder  with  ex- 
cessive dimiity.  The  stranger  politely  raised  his 
hat  to  the  lady,  and  then  turned  to  John  Todd. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Todd,  and  how  do  you  do  to-ni^ht  ? 
Am  I  too  early  for  my  little  matter  of  business  r " 

"Well,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Todd,  "I  won't  say  but 
what  I  'd  rather  you  'd  have  come  an  hour  later. 
Tlie  coat  and  waistcoat  have  been  done  some  time, 
but  the  trous  —  (Mr.  Todd  remembered  the  modest 
presence  of  Miss  Pinnifer)  —  the  other  garments  are 
not  quite  finished." 

"  Never  mind,  Mr.  Todd,  it 's  of  no  weat  couse- 
(juence.  I  'm  in  no  especial  hurry.  But  I  'm  going  to 
ask  you  a  favor.  I  shall  surprise  you  now,  I  date  say." 

Poor  Todd  was  so  bewildered  by  the  remarkable 
communication  just  made  to  him  by  Miss  Pinnifer, 
coupled  with  the  sin^ar  present  appearance  of  that 
lady  (she  was  standing  with  one  foot  advanced,  her 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  strano;er,  and  held  her  muff 
across  her  chest,  in  a  kind  of  boxing  attitude),  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  answer,  and  could  only  reply 
confusedly. 

"  Don't  mention  it." 

The  stranger,  answering  rather  the  spirit  than 
the  letter  of  his  words,  continued, — 

"  To-morrow's  Cliristmas-day.  For  twenty  years 
past  I  've  been  a  wanderer  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth, 
and  this  is  the  first  Cliristmas-day,  during  all  that 
time,  I  've  spent  in  England.  I  've  no  friends,  not 
so  much  as  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and  I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  spending  Christmas  by  myself.  W^ill  you  take 
compassion  on  me,  Mr.  Todd  t  You  've  a  (jhristmas 
face,  and  I  've  a  notion  I  could  enjoy  Cliristmas  very 
well  in  your  company.  Will  you  take  compassion 
on  a  lonely  old  man,  and  let  him  spend  to-morrow 
with  you  and  your  family  ?  " 

John  Todd  was  in  much  perplexity.  His  warm 
heart  felt  for  the  lonely  stranger,  by  whose  frank 
address  he  was  much  prciKJssessed.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  Miss  Pinnifer's  statement,  and  John 
could  not  quite  get  rid  of  a  vague  apprehension  that 
the  stranger  might,  if  admitted,  take  advanUige  of 
an  unguarded  moment  to  handcuff  the  family  all 
round,  and  bear  them  away  to  perpetual  imprison- 
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mcnt ;  last  but  not  least,  was  the  consideration  that 
the  larder  was  by  no  means  sumptuously  furnished, 
and  that  the  Christmas  fare  was  likely  to  be  of  an 
especially  meagre  description.  The  last  reflection 
dictated  his  reply. 

"  If  you  're  really  in  earnest,  sir,  it  'ud  be  unbe- 
coming in  me  to  say  no,  when  you  do  me  the  honor 
to  ask  it.  But  we  poor  folks  don't  live  like  the  gen- 
try, you  know,  sir,  at  the  best  of  times ;  and  this 
vear  we  *ve  got  even  shorter  commons  than  usual. 
We  've  heartv  good-fellowship,  sir,  but  very  little 
else,  to  keep  Cmistmas  with." 

"  And  hearty  good-fellowship  is  the  very  best  dish 
at  the  Christmas  feast,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Beef 
and  pudding  are  not  to  be  despised,  but  they  're 
only  secondary,  after  all.  Well,  you  have  n't  said 
'  no,'  so  I  shall  consider  myself  accepted.  I  've  dined 
off  a  baked  potato  before  now,  and  I  shall  find 
enough  to  eat,  never  you  fear.  What 's  your  time  ? 
One  o'clock  —  very  good." 

"  This  lady  and  her  brother  reside  in  the  house, 
sir,  and  they  were  going  to  club  their  Christmas 
dinner  with  ours,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  Objection  !  I,  my  dear  Todd  !  you  forget  that 
I  'm  only  a  visitor.  Objection  !  certainly  not.  The 
more  the  merrier,  I  say.  Madam,  your  most  obedi- 
ent." 

Miss  Pinnifer  relaxed  so  far  as  to  courtesy  with 
dignity,  still,  however,  keeping  her  muff  available 
for  defence,  if  necessarj\ 

"  Well,  that 's  settled,"  said  the  stranger.  «  And 
now  I  've  got  some  little  matters  of  business  to  at- 
tend to,  so  I  '11  wish  you  a  good  night.  Good  even- 
ing, madam.  Don't  distress  yourself  about  the  trou- 
sers, Mr.  Todd." 

With  these  words  the  unknown  departed,  leaving 
Mr.  Todd  and  Miss  Pinnifer  dumb  with  amazement. 
The  latter  recovered  her  speech  first,  with  the  ob- 
servation, "  Did  you  ever  ?  "  Mr.  Todd  looked  at 
her  for  a  few  moments.  At  last  he  ejaculated,  slow- 
ly and  distinctly,  "  No,  I  never  ! " 

"  What  a  very  singular  person,  Mr.  Todd  !  You- 
're quite  sure  you  've  never  seen  him  before  ?  " 

"  Never  to  my  knowledge  till  the  other  night," 
said  Mr.  Todd. 

"  There  's  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye,"  said 
.  Miss  Pinnifer. 

"  You  still  think,  ma'am  —  " 

*'  Well,  no,  not  entirely.  I  must  say  I  expected 
to  see  quite  a  different  style  of  person.  But  there  's 
no  knowing.     I  shall  be  on  my  guard." 

"  If  he  is  n't  a  detective,  what  can  he  want  to  come 
here  for  ? "  said  Mr.  Todd.  "  It 's  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I  don't 
know  what  Milly  will  say  to  a  strange  gentleman 
coming  to  dinner :  but  I  could  n't  help  it,  could  I 
now  ?  I  'd  better  tell  her  at  once,  and  get  it  off  my 
mind." 

"  I  '11  say  good  night,  then,"  said  Miss  Pinnifer. 
"  I  *ve  left  my  l)rother  too  long  alone  already." 

Mr.  Todd  wished  her  good-evening,  and  dived  in- 
to a  small  parlor  behind  the  shop,  where  his  daugh- 
ter, Milly,  sat  sewing,  with  three  younger  brother 
Todds,  making  more  or  less  noise,  around  her. 

^lilly  Todd  deserves  a  paragraph  all  to  herself, 
as  the  pleasantest  possible  specimen  of  a  good  little 
English  girl.  She  was  not  a  beauty,  but  better 
than  a  beauty  in  the  possession  of  the  more  lasting 
comeliness  which  is  derived  from  a  bright  smile,  a 
sweet  temper,  and  a  pair  of  clear,  earnest  eyes,  made 
none  the  less  expressive  by  the  near  neighborhood 
of  a  saucv  little  retrousye  nose.     Her  wavv  brown 
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hair  had  not  a  ripple  out  of  place,  and  her  plump 
little  fi^re  was  encased  in  a  well-fitting  dress, 
which,  though  it  bore  the  marks  of  long  service,  was 
neatness  itself.  In  fact,  take  her  alto<rether,  —  but 
that  is  precisely  what  you  would  have  wished  to 
have  doi;e  ;  or,  if  you  did  not,  you  must  have  had 
very  bad  taste  indeed.  There  are  some  women  one 
always  wants  to  kiss  at  first  sight,  and  Milly  was  one 
of  them. 

John  Todd  entered  the  room  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement. "  Milly,  my  girl,  here  *a  a  most  tremen- 
dous go ! " 

"  Why,  father  dear,  what  ever  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Matter  enough,  my  dear.  Here 's  a  gentleman 
coming  to  spend  Christmas-day  with  us.  Invited 
himself,  and  accepted  with  thanks." 

"  He  won't  have  much  of  a  dinner,  then,  father 
dear ;  but  he  's  welcome.  Let  me  guess  who  it  is, 
—  not  old  Mr.  Bellamy  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear,  it  isn't  old  Mr.  Bellamy,  nor 
young  Mr.  Collins  either,  though  I  dare  say  he  'II 
find  his  way  here  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  eh, 
Milly  ?  No,  this  is  quite  a  stranger ;  quite  the  gen- 
tleman, too,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  what  makes  him  want  to  come  here,  then, 
father?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  that 's  more  than  I  can  tell  you, 
except  that  he  said  he  was  a  stranger  and  had  no 
friends,  and  that  he  thought  from  my  face  that  he 
could  spend  a  merry  Christmas  here.  Tliat  's  all 
nonsense,  of  course;  but  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it  is,  he  's  coming." 

"  Nonsense,  indeed,  for  anybody  to  like  my  dear 
old  father's  face,"  said  Milly,  kissing  him.  "  It 's 
handsomer  than  half  the  young  ones  now,  and  I  like 
the  gentleman  for  saying  it.  No  friends !  that 's 
verj-  sad.  Poor  old  gentleman,  I  'm  very  glad  he  's 
coming ;  but  I  wish  we  had  a  little  more  to  give 
him." 

"  Tliat  's  where  it  is,  Milly ;  so  do  I ;  but  we 
must  made  the  best  of  it.     What  have  you  got  V  " 

"Well,  father,  I  've  a  nice  bit  of  beef,  and  Miss 
Pinnifer  is  going  to  bring  some  sausao;es.  I  'm 
going  to  make  a  pudding,  but  it  '11  be  only  a  kind 
of  a  make-believe  to  please  the  boys.  They  would 
n't  believe  it  was  Cfhristmas,  you  know,  without 
the  pudding.  It  is  n't  much  of  a  'dinner  to  set  be- 
fore a  visitor,  father." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  *•  I  wish 
it  was  more ;  but  we  must  make  it  do.     Make  the 

fudding  as  good  as  you  can.  Let  me  see.  I  know 
have  n't  much  in  my  pocket  —  only  eightpence. 
Well,  my  dear,  every  little  helps.  I  sha'n't  want  my 
half-pint  of  beer  to-night." 

"  Dear  old  father !  No,  no  ;  you  're  not  going 
without  your  supper,  sir,  I  can  tell  you,  for  any 
amount  of  grand  visitors.  I  know  what  I  can  do. 
I  've  got  half  a  crown  up-stairs  that  I  had  put  by  for 
something  else,  but  it  does  n't  matter,  and  that  will 
help  us  out  capitally." 

With  a  bright  smile,  though  with  a  little  chokin;j 
at  the  throat  (for  the  hall^jrown  had  been  saved 
by  pennies  to  buy  a  necktie  for  a  certain  Charley 
Collins,  whose  acquaintance  we  shall  make  by  and 
by),  Milly  rose  to  seek  her  hoard ;  but  her  father 
stopned  her. 

"  No,  no,  dear,  keep  yom-  money,  we  may  want 
it  worse  before  the  week  's  out.  I  did  n't  want  to 
have  told  you  bad  news  to-night,  but  perhaps  it 's 
best  told,  atlcr  all." 

Having  taken  the  plunge,  John  proceeded  to  tell 
his  daughter  of  Mr.  Sprague's  visit,  and  the  terribl 
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threat  with  which  he  liad  departed.  The  announce- 
mout  produced  a  very  depressing  effect.  Even 
brave  little  Milly  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
younger  hrotliors,  seeing  her  distress,  howled  dis- 
mally in  vague  symnatliy. 

At  this  juncture  tno  shoi>-door  was  heard  to  open. 
A  man  entered  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  huge 
hauipiT,  which  he  set  down  on  the  floor  with  a 
bang.  "  Parcel  for  Mr.  Todd."  And  without  an- 
other word  he  departed. 

The  whole  of  tlie  Todd  family  gathered  round 
the  big  hamper,  and  cooteuiplated  it  with  silent 
astonisliinont.  "  Who  can  it  be  from  ?  "  said  Milly, 
a  little  ungrammatically.  "I  wonder  what's  in 
it  ?  "  said  John  Todd,  junior.  "  I  hope  it 's  some- 
thing to  eat,"  said  Tommy  Todd,  an  epicure  of  nine. 
Willie  Todd,  aged  six,  sucked  his  thmnb  and  said 
nothing.     Probably  he  thought  the  more. 

"Hadn't  you  better  open  it,  and  then  you'll 
know  all  about  it  ?  "  said  John  Todd. 

"  Dear  old  father,"  said  Milly ;  "  he  's  always 
right     So  we  will." 

John  Todd,  junior,  produced  a  knife,  and  the 
hamper  was  speedily  opened.  Tlie  first  glance  re- 
vealed nothing  but  straw,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
youthful  Todds  sank  almost  to  zero.  But  tlie  straw 
was  quickly  removed,  and  then  was  revealed,  first  a 
most  remarkable  turkey,  —  a  turkey,  if  possible,  in- 
conveniently stout,  with  a  red  ribbon  round  its  neck 
and  a  rosette  on  its  breast.  Second,  a  roasting  pig, 
which  for  size  and  fatness  might  have  been  brother, 
or  cousin  at  least,  to  the  turkey.  I  don't  suppose 
there  ever  was  a  roasting  pig  quite  as  broad  as  he 
was  long ;  but  if  ever  there  was  such  a  pig,  that  was 
the  one.  Last  came  a  hare,  of  which  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  he  did  no  discredit  to  the  turkey 
and  the  pin;.  Before  the  party  had  recovered  from 
their  delight  and  surprise,  the  door  again  opened, 
and  another  man,  bearing  another  hamper,  came  in. 
"  Name  of  Todd  here  ?  "  said  the  man.  "  Right ; 
with  Mr.  Brown's  kind  regards,  and  paid."  The 
door  had  hardly  closed  upon  the  porter  when  the 
youthftxl  Todds,  regardless  of  the  "  Glass,  with 
care,"  in  large  letters  on  the  toj)  of  the  basket,  rushed 
at  it,  and  had  it  open  in  a  trice.  A  fragrant  smell 
iu-ose  from  it,  proceeding  from  sundry  whitey-brown 
paper  narcels  arranged  m  trim  order  witliin.  Milly 
opened  them.  One  was  found  to  contain  currants, 
another  plums,  another  spice ;  in  fine,  &]i  the  in- 
gredients for  a  monster  ])udding  of  the  richest  char- 
acter were  there.  A  noble  j)acket  of  tea  was  the 
next  tiling  that  came  to  hand,  and  then  a  goodly 
store  of  apples,  oranges,  nuts,  almonds,  and  raisins. 
^Vllen  these  were  n-moved  there  was  still  a  layer  of 
something  soHd  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  which, 
being  investigated,  proved  to  consist  of  a  splendid 
plum-cake,  and  bottles  of  brandy,  gin,  and  rum,  with 
one  of  ginger  wine.  The  little  Todds  executed  a 
pas  de  all  sorts  round  the  hampers  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  delight,  and  Milly  and  her  father,  though 
less  demonstrative  in  their  transports,  were  hanlly 
less  excited.  Before  they  had  recovered  from  their 
fresh  surprise  a  scuffling  was  heard  outside  the  door, 
as  if  something  was  rubbing  against  it.  Milly  opened 
it,  and  found  outside  a  boy,  whos^'face  was  just  vis- 
ible over  an  enormous  bundle  of  holly  and  mistletoe. 
He  struggled  into  the  shop  witli  his  biusien.  "  Please 
'm,  Mr.  Brown's  compliments,  and  thought  you  might 
like  a  little  'oily  and  miz  for  the  Christmas  decora- 
tions. O  my !  ain't  it  prickly  neither."  Whereat 
he  dropped  it  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  and  disaj)- 
peared. 


"  Now,  father  dear,"  said  Milly,  "  you  had  better 
shut  up  the  shop  —  I  'm  sure  you  won't  be  able  to 
do  any  more  work  to-night.  Is  n't  it  wonderful  ?  — 
just  like  a  fairy  tale  !  " 

"  And  Mr.  Brown  's  the  good  fairv  !  "  said  John 
Totld.  "  Is  n't  he  a  noble  gentleman  ?  Well,  I  think 
I  '11  shut  up,  dear.  He  said  he  was  n't  in  a  hurry 
for  the  things,  and  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  bring 
mv  mind  down  again  to  trousers  to-night." 

'"  Tliat  's  a  doju-  old  daddy,"  said  Milly^  "  And 
now  then  you  shall  have  your  beer  and  your  pipe, 
and  sit  in  the  corner,  and  see  us  put  up  this  lovely 
holly.  Is  n't  it  beautiful !  "What  a  dear  old  gentle- 
man Mr.  Brown  must  be  !  I  declare  I  quite  love  him 
already ! " 

"Halloa!"  said  Mr.  Todd,  "whafU  Charley 
Collins  say  to  that  ?  " 

Milly  rushed  at  him,  and  shut  his  month  with  a 
kiss. 

"  Be  quiet,  do,  you  wicked  old  man,  that 's  quite 
a  different  thing,  you  know  it  is."  And  she  forth- 
with began,  with  the  assistance  of  her  brothers,  to 
decorate  the  homely  room  with  the  Christmas  ever- 
greens. It  was  worth  a  day's  pay  to  anybody  (say 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  his  wages  are  tolerably  good) 
to  see  Milly's  lithe  little  figure  stepping  fi-om  chair 
to  chair,  or  standing  like  a  lively  little  statue,  on  the 
ricketiest  of  tables,  her  arms  held  high  above  her 
head,  and  her  dainty  little  white  fingers  flashing 
among  the  dark-green  holly,  and  deftly  insinuating 
sprigs  of  mistletoe  into  artful  places  where  nobody 
would  expect  them.  And  when  at  last,  ha\nng  hung 
hollj-  and  mistletoe  in  all  possible,  and  two  or  tliree 
impossible,  places,  she  sprang  lightlv  to  the  floor, 
with  her  sunny  face  flushed,  and  her  hair  the  least 
bit  tumbled  by  her  exertions,  and  led  out  her  father 
by  botii  hands  for  the  first  kiss  under  the  mistletoe, 
I  don't  wonder  that  the  boys  hurrahed,  —  I  believe 
I  should  have  done  it  myseLf  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. I  'm  afraid,  by  the  way,  that  I  've  done 
those  same  boys  great  injustice.  It  may  possibly  bfr 
imagined,  as  I  have  not  chronicled  their  remarks, 
that  they  were  silent.  O  dear,  no.  Quite  the  re- 
verse. Tlie  fact  is,  they  not  only  all  three  talked 
at  once,  but  they  all  talked  the  whole  time,  with  an 
effect  which  it  is  easy  to  imajjine,  but  exceedingly 
difficult  to  describe.  Ilad  Providence  made  me  three 
first-rate  short-hand  reporters,  instead  of  only  one 
gentleman  of  medium  size,  I  might  have  attempted 
it ;  though  even  then  I  (we,  I  should  say^  should 
have  found  much  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  idiomat- 
ic nature  of  the  young  gentlemen's  conversation. 
The  number  of  "  collys  "  and  "  crikeys  "  with  which 
it  was  embellishea  was,  I  regret  to  say,  much  above 
what  is  considered  correct  in  polite  society,  and 
(like  the  organ-man's  monkey,  who  never  would 
dance  but  to  the  genteelest  of  tunes)  I  find  I  never 
can  spell  those  \'ulgar  words.  At  last  the  merry 
party  retired  to  rest,  the  boys  to  dream  of  roast  pig, 
and  Milly  of —  Well,  never  mind,  we  won't  in- 
trude, but  don't  you  wish  you  were  Charley  Collins  ? 

ir. 

Christmas  morning  came  at  last,  as  it  generally 
will,  if  you  only  wait  long  enough  ;  and  a  very  re- 
spectable sort  of  Christmas  morning  it  was.  Bright 
and  clear  and  cold,  with  the  snow  on  the  ground 
crisp  and  hard,  the  sort  of  weather  that  makes  one 
wish  one  was  a  street  boy,  and  not  too  dignified  to 
cut  in  on  a  good  long  slide ;  the  sort  of  weather 
that  makes  you  button  up  your  great-coat  to  the 
chin,  and  case  your  hands  in  your  thickest  woollen 
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gloves;  the  sort  of  weather  (I  hope)  tliat  makes 
you  give  a  kindly  thought  to  your  jworer  brothers 
who  liave  no  great-coats  to  button,  and  no  warm 
gloves  to  cover  their  frost-nipped  hands.  Pile  on 
the  logs,  by  all  means ;  heap  up  the  blazing  fire ; 
do  honor  to  the  dainty  cheer,  and  pass  round  the 
rare  old  wine.  But  little  they  know  of  Christmas 
who  think  to  win  its  magic  gifts  of  light  and  life 
and  joy  by  .'<uch  means  only.  A  single  spark,  lit 
by  your  Bouuty  in  a  poor  man's  hovel,  shall  shed  a 
warmth  that  tne  roaring  fire  in  your  own  mansion 
cannot  give,  —  a  warmtli  that  goes  straight  to  the 
heart.  The  firugal  meal,  spread  by  the  rich  man 
in  the  poor  man's  home,  shall  bring  to  the  giver  a 
sweeter  sense  of  enjoyment  than  the  most  sumptuous 
banquet  spread  for  self  alone.  Happy  he  who  has 
found  the  golden  key  —  who  knows,  and  uses  the 
knowledge,  that  the  treasures  of  Christmas  happiness 
are  reached  through  Christmas  charity. 

The  whole  of  the  Todd  family  woke  up  in  a 
thoroughly  Cliristmas  state  of  mind,  and  the  young- 
er members  (as  mi^ht,  perhaps,  be  expected,  consid- 
ering the  nature  of  their  dreams),  with  a  perfectly 
ferocious  appetite,  —  two  or  three  appetites  each, 
indeed.  Breakfast  over,  the  junior  branches  were 
despatched,  under  the  care  of  dear  old  Todd,  to 
church,  while  Sister  Milly  remained  at  home,  and 
devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  preparation  of  the 
anticipated  banquet.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Milly  had  never  scon,  much  less  cooked,  such  a  din- 
ner in  her  life ;  but  cooks,  like  poets,  arc  born  not 
made ;  and  witii  the  aid  of  Miss  Pinnifer,  and  the 
simultaneous  use  of  all  the  fireplaces  in  the  house, 
Milly  got  on  splendidly,  and  astonished  herself  with 
her  success.  It  was  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  en- 
gendered by  the  close  and  intimate  relation  in  which 
uiey  were  thus  placed,  that  Miss  Pinnifer  imparted 
to  Millv  a  secret. 

"  Milly,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  "  I  want 
your  advice." 

"  Had  n't  you  better  ask  father  ?  "  said  Milly, 
conceiving  that  his  counsels  would  probably  be  of 
greater  value  than  her  own. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  no,  I  think  not.  In  a  case  of — 
of  this  kind,  I  don't  think  he  would  be  a  judge.  I 
want  to  know,  dear,  whether  I  look  best  in  my 
black  satin  spencer  and  pink  muslin  skirt,  or  in 
my  Stuart  tartan.  Take  time  to  consider,  my 
dear." 

"  They  're  both  very  nice,"  said  Milly.  "  The 
tartan  for  choice,  I  think." 

"Do  you,  dear?  Now  I  was  tliinking,  do  you 
know,  that  the  tartan  was  rather  —  rather  old- 
looking.  One  does  n't  want  to  make  one's  self  quite 
a  middle-aged  person,  you  know,  dear." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Milly ;  "  but  I  always 
thought  the  tartan  so  very  becoming.  What  makes 
you  so  particular  to-day  ?  " 

"Well,  dear,  I  really  hardly  know  how  to  toll 
you.  But  we  girls  never  can  keep  our  little  se- 
crets, can  we  ?  "  —  the  dear  creature  was  fifty  if 
she  was  a  day  —  "  the  fact  is  —  it 's  —  it 's  on  ac- 
coimt  of  Mr.  Brown,  dear." 

Milly  looked  at  her  intiuiringly,  but  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  The  old  lady  con- 
tinued, — 

"  The  object  of  Mr.  Brown's  coming,  my  dear, 
is,  as  you  are  aware,  enveloped  in  myster)-.  He 
must  have  an  object,  you  know,  and  I  have  reason 
to  imagine  —  strong  reason,  I  may  say  —  that  that 
object  is  myself." 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  said  Milly.    "  Pray  accept 


my  best  congratulations.     Has  he  declared  his  in- 
tentions —  " 

"  Well,  no,  dear,  I  can't  say  he  has  exactly  de- 
clared liimself,  in  words  at  least ;  but  if  you  had 
only  seen  how  he  looked  —  you  could  n't  mistake 
his  expression,  my  dear.  He  looked  at  me  with  a 
positive  smile,  quite  lover-like,  I  assure  you.  And 
then  he  insisted  on  coming  to  dinner." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  'm  sure  I  'm  very  pleased,"  said 
Milly.  "  We  've  all  been  puzzled  to  account  for 
his  wanting  to  come,  and  I  dixre  say  that 's  it.  You 
won't  forget  old  fiiends  when  vou  are  a  grand  lady, 
will  you?" 

"  I  have  n't  accented  him  yet,  my  dear,"  said 
Miss  Pinnifer,  "  and  I  sha'  n't  either,  the  first  time 
of  asking.  It  does  n't  do  for  a  girl  to  make  herself 
too  cheap.  He  '11  have  to  be  very  attentive,  I  can 
tell  him,  if  he  expects  to  have  any  chance  with  me. 
O  dear !  O  dear !  he  's  beginning  to  burn  " ! 
[Concluded  next  week.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  is  to  be  set  to  music  for 
the  Grand  Opera,  Paris. 

A  STATUK  of  Mr.  Peabody  is  to  be  erected  at 
Rome  by  order  of  the  Pope. 

The  king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians  have  been 
visiting  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  Castle. 

An  instrumental  concert  is  now  held  daily  in  the 
Concert  Hall  of  the  London  Crystal  Palace. 

Lady  Eastlake  is  editing  the  life  and  corre- 
spondence of  John  Gibson,  the  celebrated  sculptor. 

At  Mile.  Patti's  last  appearance  at  Paris  sixty 
dollars  was  the  modest  price  demanded  for  stalls. 

On  the  day  following  Sainte-Beuve's  death  was 
published  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Nouveaux 
Lundis,  containing  the  last  critical  papers  we  shall 
ever  have  from  that  wonderful  pen. 

Garibaldi's  long-expected  work,  "  Rome  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  has  been  done  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Colonel  Chambers,  and  will  be  issued 
simultaneously  with  the  Italian  edition. 

By  the  death  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred oi^  the  staff  of  the  Journal  de  Savmts.  M. 
Renan  was  a  candidate  for  the  appointment,  but  it 
has  been  conferred  on  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin. 

The  Queen  of  Spain,  bv  her  abdication  in  favor 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  Kas  removed  the  obstacles 
to  her  reception  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the 
Pope  has  sent  her  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the 
eternal  city. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
given  orders  for  the  construction  of  an  agricultural 
map  of  France,  on  a  novel  plan.  It  will  be  built 
up  of  specimens  of  the  various  soils  arranged  accord- 
ing to  locality. 

Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co.  of  London,  and  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  of  Boston,  have  in  press  Mr. 
Tennyson's  new  volume,  "The  Holy  Grail  and 
Other  Poems."  ITie  English  and  the  American 
editions  will  be  j)ublished  simultaneously. 

The  Vicomte  H.  dc  Beaumont  has  just  published 
his  "  fitudes  Theoriques  et  Pratiqut-s  sur  la  Pisci- 
culture." These  ichtliyological  studies  form  the 
work  that  was  "  crowned  "  last  year  at  the  scientific 
and  literary  congress  which  met  at  liodcz. 
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It  is  remarked  as  a  sinn:ular  ein'umstanee  in  the 
South  Afriean  diainond-(rig<jing3  that  all  the  dia- 
monds have  been  found  l)y  natives,  and  not  by 
Europeans.  'ITie  natives  <:jo  on  all-fours,  scanning 
the  surface  and  scra2)ing  with  their  nails :  while 
the  P^uropean  tries  to  maintain  the  <lignity  of  an 
erect  attitude. 

Jkkusalkm  in  the  present  day  is  one  of  the  last 
places  for  literary  production.  An  unedited  tale 
from  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  "  has,  how- 
I'ver,  been  printed  there  this  year,  with  a  French 
translation  by  M.  Cluirles  L.  Ganneau.  It  is  the 
History  of  the  Fisherman  Caliph  and  of  the  Caliph 
Ilaroun  al  Kashld. 

The  people  of  Manchester,  England,  are  giving 
signs  of  a  resolve  not  to  be  behind  in  iJbe  attempt 
to  give  women  a  higher  education.  In  the  notice 
of  the  bill  for  the  Owens  College  Pl\ten?ion  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament  during  the  next  session, 
special  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  female 
on  precisely  tlie  same  terms  as  male  students. 

Thk  death  is  announced  at  an  advanced  age  of 
the  Rev.  William  Harness,  the  school-fellow  and 
friend  of  Lord  Byron.  Mr.  Harness  was  well  known 
in  tlie  field  of  literature  bv  his  edition  of  "  Shake- 
speare," and  his  contributions  to  the  Quarterly,  to 
Eraser's,  and  Blackwood's  Magazines.  His  last 
undertaking  was  writing  the  introduction  to  the 
"  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  which  he  just  lived 
to  see  jmblished. 

"  Thk  Gkapiiic  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  illustrated 
uaper  of  the  highest  class,  I'ust  started  in  London. 
Its  editor  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Sutherland  Ed- 
wards. Its  artistic  staff  numbers  Mr.  Armitafe, 
A.  R.  A.,  Mr.  Faed,  R.  A.,  Sir  F.  Grant,  P.  R.  1., 
Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.  A.,  &c.,  &c.  The  engraving  is 
intrusted  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas.  The  Graphic  is 
to  be  notable  both  for  its  literary  and  artistic  excel- 
lence, and  promises  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
old  London  Illustrated  News. 

Steamboats  on  the  American  principle  are  to 
be  introduced  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Travellers 
by  this  line  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  being 
permitted  to  leave  the  steamers  at  any  port  they 
choose,  and  continuing  their  journey  by  rail,  a 
mutual  system  of  tickets  having  been  arranged  be- 
tween the  hitherto  rival  companies.  The  cause  of 
this  unwonted  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss 
capitalists  is  said  to  be  the  rumor  which  has  reached 
them  that  a  Scotch  firm  had  been  applying  for 
])enni8sion  to  run  steamers  on  the  lake.  "  < 

AccouniNG  to  the  English  papers,  the  Poet 
Laureate  is  building  for  himself  '*  a  lordly  pleasure 
house,"  as  the  gentleman  who  is  making  S.  4,000  a 
year  bv  jxjetn^  can  well  afford  to  do.  He  has 
cleared  some  fine  forest  land  on  the  Surrey  Hills, 
not  far  from  Godalming,  and  is  erecting  there  a 
spacious  dwelling,  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds. 
It  has  alreatly  received  the  name  of  Tennyson 
House.  There  are  man^- eligible :  building-sites  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
pleasure  of  having  so  clever  a  neighbor  will  draw  a 
grtnit  number  of  citizens  and  others  to  the  spot. 

It  is  reported  that  tlie  Egyptian  bands  and  the 
dancing-gurls  plaj^-ed  an  imiwrtant  part  in  the  wel- 
come recently  given  to  the  French  Empress  at 
Cairo.  Some  of  these  bands  were  composed  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  players,  others  had  only  three  or 


four,  and  these,  with  their  bagpipes  and  cymbals, 
and  their  wild  Saracenic  airs,  sounded  strangely 
out  of  place  in  those  crowded  streets.  Most  of  all 
tlu!  throngs  clustered  round  the  dancin;j-girl8,  whose 
posturiugs  are  altogether  indescribable ;  certainly 
no  description  can  prepare  one  for  their  outrageous 
indecency.  These  exhibitions  are  now  scarce  in 
Cairo,  as  the  Grovernment  has  set  its  face  against 
them,  and  it  is  only  upon  occasions  of  this  sort  that 
tliey  are  to  be  witnessed  in  the  open  street. 

The  Courrier  de  Saigon  states  that  some  heavy 
rains  in  that  colony  had  apparently  caused  a  com- 
motion amongst  the  tigers.  "  One  of  these  animals 
was  captured  at  Baria.  Two  others  were  taken 
alive  in  traps,  at  Long-thanh.  A  thii*d  tiger  in 
the  same  district  crept  one  night  into  the  telegraph 
office.  Scared  by  the  outcries  of  the  agents,  it 
made  its  escape,  leaving  in  its  passage  across  the 
palisades  numerous  traces  of  its  claws  and  tufts  of 
hair.  At  Rach  Gia  two  Annamites  hunting  the 
wild  boar  were  surprised  by  a  tigress,  which  seized 
one  of  them,  upon  which  his  companion,  who  was 
armed  with  a  lance,  pierced  the  tigress  with  his 
weapon,  while  she  was  on  the  body  of  the  other 
hunter,  and  killed  her.  At  the  Thehinh  an  enor- 
mous tigress  was  captured  on  the  1  st  of  September, 
which,  while  in  the  trap,  gave  birth  to  three  cubs. 
The  parent  and  her  progeny  have  been  taken  to 
the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Saigon,  while,  to  make 
room  lor  them,  one  of  those  magnificent  tigers 
which  it  at  present  possesses  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris." 


A  BLIND  MAN'S  LOVE. 

I  itEARD  the  humming  of  the  streets  forever, 
As  in  a  sleep,  —  the  people  came  and  went 
Around  my  seat  unseen,  like  shapes  that  pass 
Unseen,  but  heard,  in  haunted  lands ;  and  oft 
Light  laughter  and  a  motion  close  around  me. 
And  gentle  speech,  disturb'd  me.     WTiat  to  me 
Was  beauteous  interchange  of  day  and  night,  — 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  the  sun. 
Gathering  grayness,  and  the  rising  moon,  — 
And  what  to  me  was  light  of  sun  or  stars. 
Since  light  and  darkness  came  and  went  around, 
Unmark'd  by  weary  eyes  that  could  not  see, 
That  had  not  seen  the  day  for  seven  years ; 
Only,  when  sunlight  daily  went  away, 
My  world  grew  stiller,  colder,  —  that  was  all. 

And  I  was  hard  and  dull  at  twenty-three,  — 
Dull  with  my  jmef,  hard  to  the  core  from  dwelling, 
Sleeping  or  wSciug,  in  the  dark  so  long  ; 
One,  and  one  pleasure  only,  had  the  power  to  stir 
And  trouble  all  my  soul,  until  it  felt 
A  sunshine  of  its  own.     A  light  footfall, 
A  tender  greeting,  fluttering  of  a  dress, 
A  touch  as  soft  as  is  a  rose's  leaf, 
That  flutters  to  the  grass  and  makes  no  sound.  — 
These  were  the  intimations  of  a  world 
Bevond  my  sorrow,  the  admoni8hinn;s 
Wliich  sweeten'd  that  dull  gloom  wherein  I  dwelt. 
O,  sweeter  far  than  any  beauteous  thing 
The  eye  could  look  upon,  one  little  name, 
One  little  soft  sweet  name,  I  mumiur'd  o'er. 
Softly,  to  keep  my  heart  s-till :  ah  I  the  name, 
The  little  living  name  I  umrmur'd  o'er, 
And  saw  in  golden  letters  in  the  dark ! 
May !  May !  May  I  May  I  —  it  brought  me  back  the 
time 
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When  I  could  see  the  roses  and  the  leaves, 

The  silver  spl.ash  of  water,  the  blue  hills 

Netted  in  sunny  weather !     May !  May  I  May  ! 

I  murmur'd  it  forever  to  my  heart, 

For  joy,  for  joy  of  it  I  ...  .  Sweeter  than  all 

To  sit  within  my  shadow-land,  and  hear 

That  one  voice  singling,  while  a  little  hand 

I  could  not  see,  swept  o'er  the  trembling  keys. 

And  all  the  air  around  me  seem'd  to  melt 

Into  a  vapor,  in  whose  midst  there  sat 

One  sweet  girl-shape  before  an  instrument, 

Her  bright  curls  shining,  and  her  eyes  of  blue 

Looking  on  me !    Then   the   sweet  sound  would 

cease. 
The  vision  made  of  music  died  away. 
And  I  was  wearying  in  the  dark  again. 

At  seventeen,  a  fever  struck  ine  down, 
And  I  arose,  and  found  the  world  was  gone, 
And  nothing  but  a  shadow  world  remain'd. 
Six  weary  years  we  dwelt  in  London  tovm. 
My  mother  seeking  for  her  stricken  son 
Such  help  and  skill  as  only  could  be  found 
In  that  great  cloud  of  sound  ;  for  such  it  was. 
And  nothinw  more,  to  me.     But  naught  avail'd ! 
All  skill  fell  powerless  —  still  those  weary  eyes 
Beheld  not  —  still  I  wearied  and  grew  hard  — 
Still  moan'd  and  pray'd  to  God  that  I  might  die, 
Till  tliat  new  friend,  a  neighbor's  child,  came  near, 
Made  light  of  music,  gave  my  soul  within 
Eyes  to  perceive  and  passion  to  create. 
And  haunted  me  with  touch,  and  scent,  and  sound, 
Such  as  made  darkness  more  divine  at  times 
Than  seeing  and  the  sunshine. 

Then  at  last, 
Strange  as  a  trumpet  wakening  the  dead 
To  wonder  and  white  robes,  came  blessed  light ; 
Light,  light,  —  a  revelation;  and  I  saw. 
Yet,  for  a  time,  the  motion  of  the  world 
Look'd  dim  and  ghostly  —  shapes   like  phantoms 

came  — 
Strange  as  those  wondrous  flashes  on  the  ball 
Of  darkness,  and  ray  sjiirit  was  oppress'd 
With  the  unaccustom'd  burden  of  the  sense. 
Slow,  as  a  lily  opens,  leaf  by  leaf, 
Light  deepen'd  —  brightening,    brightening — till 

at  last, 
Full-orb'd,  great,  golden  as  a  lily's  heart, 
Unclosed  God's  perfect  day. 

Then,  as  I  sat, 
Breathless  with  the  new  bliss  of  the  bright  world. 
Soft  motion  and  the  flutter  of  a  dress 
Disturb'd  me.     Turning,  radiant  as  a  rose, 
I  saw  a  face  I  knew  not ;  —  strange  and  meek, 
Not  beauteous  —  eves  not  luminous,  looks  not  light, 
Like  those  which  I  had  pictured  in  my  dream ; 
Yet  the  face  smiled  upon  me  eaj^erly 
And  lighten'd  as  it  smiled,  —  while, 
I  flush'd  and  murmur'd  inarticulate  words. 
And,  trcmblintr  like  a  leaf,  she  cried  aloud 
In  the  same  voice  that  I  had  loved  so  long 
In  darkness  —  in  the  same  beloved  voice 
Tliat  I  had  fondled  in  im'  shadow-land. 
"  Do  you  not  know  mc  ?    I  am  May  ! "  whereon 
I  shiver'd  and  felt  cold. 

For  all  the  world 
Seem'd  bitter  and  a  cheat.     The  face  I  dream'd, 
Tlie  light  young  delicate  face  with  eyes  of  blue, 
Had  faded  in  the  golden  light  of  day  ; 


darkening, 


And  in  its  place  a  pensive  twilight  cheek, 

A  common  creature  of  the  clay,  with  eyes 

Not  luminous  like  the  eyes  I  made  it  dream, 

Linger'd  and  smiled.     The  world  seeri'd  suddenly 

Stale  and  unprofitable  —  all  the  bliss  of  light 

Was  bitter  —  all  the  fragrant  sense  of  love 

Seem'd  like  a  wither'd  feast-day  posy  found 

At  daybreak,  when  the  revellers  are  gone. 

In  the  stale-smelling  ball-room  of  the  feast. 

Then  I  beheld  her,  like  a  frighten'd  hind, 

With  widening  eyeballs  shrink,  and  feeling  shamed 

To  look  so  coldly  on  my  little  friend, 

I  squeezed  a  feeble  smile  into  my  cheeks. 

And  took  her  hand :  she,  fluttering  from  my  touch. 

Stood  musing ;  and  I  saw  her  as  she  lived  — 

A  pensive  woman,  delicate-limb'd  and  small, 

With  brown  hair  braided  o'er  Madonna  brows, 

And  dark  eyes  suflfering  from  the  gentle  light 

They  shed  on  others  :  on  her  brow  the  light 

Falling  subdued  and  gentle.     This  my  May  I 

This  golden-hair,  the  spirit  of  my  dream  I 

Nay,  then,  the  world  was  bitter  and  a  cheat ! 

Ah,  love,  my  love !  come  nearer.     Let  me  kiss 
The  broad,  pure  brow ;  and,  kissing,  may  I  kiss 
Away  all  sorrow.     Sweeter  this  soft  hair, 
Silver'd  with  the  miraculous  snows  of  time, 
Than  all  the  luminous  looks  that  e'er  beguiled 
Rash  sailors  to  the  shallows  !     Yet,  at  first, 
This  perfect  face  repell'd  me  —  it  arose 
Coldl}-,  like  something  strange,  to  >yhich  the  voice 
I  knew  so  well  seem'd  alien  ;  and  I  loathed 
The  light  for  changing  thee ! 

Then,  for  long  days 
The  face  withdrew,  and  left  me  to  my  thoughts. 
And  the   streets  murmur'd,  and  the  world  look'd 

bright, 
And  shadow-land  had  died  into  a  dream. 
Ne'er  had  I  felt  so  utterly  alone  ! 
Yea,  darkness  had  been  blest  society ; 
But  now  the  light  was  solitude  indeed. 

Now  shall  I  tell  by  what  slow  witchery, 
Dear  love,  I  grew  to  yearn  for  those  soft  eyes 
And  that  pale,  asking  face.     How,  in  the  light 
That  was  as  darkness,  unaware,  again 
I  hearken'd  for  thy  foot ;  and  how  I  wept, 
When  from  a  distant  chamber  came  to  mine 
The  trouble  of  thy  singing.     Then  I  cried 
Thy  name  out  loudly,  like  a  fever'd  man, 
And  gently  up  before  me  rose  again 
The  twilight  of  thy  face  ;  and  all  at  once 
I  felt  I  loved  it  —  not  as  young  men  love  — 
Not  with  the  fever'd  humor  of  the  flesh  — 
Not  as  1  loved  that  wondrous  face  in  dream  — 
But  strangely,  clingingly,  and  helplessly. 
As  weary  men  ask  rest,  as  fever'd  lips 
Crave  coolness,  asin  theparch'd  Syrian  sands, 
Under  the  sun's  insufferable  blaze. 
Men  seek  the  shadow  of  the  locust-tree. 

Yea,  how  I  love  thee  I     Dearest,  draw  the  blind, 
And  do  not  light  the  lamp,  but  let  me  sit 
In  darkness  as  of  old;  and  play  to  me 
Th«  tune  I  loved  so  in  my  sliatlow-land, 
AVlien  I  conceived  thee  other  than  thou  wcrt, 
Yet  never  pmrer,  dearer !  .  .  .  So,  O  Soul, 
What  pictures  come  and  fade  before  thy  sight  1 
All  life  is  hush'd  —  the  world,  the  dayligh  t,        tl 
To  twilight  and  a  silvery  star  of  sound ! 

RoKERT  Buchanan. 
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PART  FIFTH. 

IX. 

Life  is  woven  of  such  strannje  stuff  that  one 
man's  ill  is  too  often  another's  good.  "  I  wish  them 
no  evil,"  said  Marion,  "  much  as  they  have  caused  us. 
I  repelled  the  thought  of  encouraging  Jean  Louis  to 
inform  against  them.  I  hope  now  that  they  will 
have  pity  on  him  and  his  brothers,  whom  they  can 
save  without  making  their  own  case  the  worse." 
Exhausted  as  she  was  by  the  unremitted  strain  of 
the  preceding  days,  she  persisted  on  going  out  forth- 
with to  inquire  what  they  might  have  afready  dis- 
closed. We  had  to  traverse  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  town  to  come  to  M.  Jourdan's  house. 
Sevei'al  individuals  who  knew  Marion  by  sight,  and 
admired  her  modest  self-sacrifice,  stopped  her  on 
her  way  to  con^atulate  her.  "  Yes,  yes,"  she  said, 
"  I  trust  that  the  good  Grod  will  take  pity  on  us  at 
last."  Unhappily,  M.  Jourdan  had  no  good  news 
to  tell  us.  "  I  nave  seen  them,"  he  said,  "  yesterday 
and  this  morning,  and  I  must  tell  you  between  our- 
selves they  are  arrant  brigands.  Their  system  at 
present  is  to  make  a  show  of  their  political  princi- 
ples, though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  for  them  politics 
has  been  merely  a  pretext.  A  party  is  truly  un- 
fortunate to  be  invoiced  by  such  men :  but  that  is  a 
shame  and  grief  which  have  never  been  spared  to  the 
vanquished  of  any  opinions."  I  found  my  old 
friend  unusually  prolix  tliat  morning.    Marion  com- 

Erehended  nothing  of  all  his  fine  phrases,  and  turned 
er  (luestioning  eyes  alternately  on  me  and  M. 
Jourdan ;  he  still  kept  to  his  commonplaces.  I 
was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
explain  himself  oefore  her. 

I  interrupted  him  to  say,  "  You  judge  her  ill ;  she 
can  bear  the  brutal  truth ;  she  is  as  strong  to  en- 
dure her  own  burdens  as  she  is  tender  and  gener- 
ous in  consoling  others  under  theirs." 

"Well,  then,  my  jHwr  child,"  said  M.  Jourdan, 
taking  her  hands  in  his,  "  they  do  but  aggravate  the 
position  of  our  firiends.  They  openly  boast  of  the 
crime  of  Bi^nan  and  accuse  your  husband  and  his 
brothers  of  having  lent  them  assistance." 

Marion  displayed  no  emotion,  but  arose,  took  her 
mantle,  and  moved  toward  the  door. 


"  You  are  going  to  the  prison,"  said  M.  Jourdan ; 
"  but  you  cannot  drag  yourself  as  far  as  there.  Take 
at  least  a  glass  of  wine." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to,  indeed,"  she  answered, "  for  it 
is  true,  I  am  worn  out ;  and  here  is  this  gentleman," 
pointing  to  me,  "who  is  not  used  to  hardship  as  I 
am,  and  who  must  be  suffering  more  than  I  am." 

The  poor  woman  was  faithful  to  her  instinct  in 
thinking  first  of  others ;  but  the  anxiety  that  toi^ 
tured  me  then  above  all  others  came  from  her.  I 
had  remarked  the  giving  away  of  her  physical  force 
during  this  last  journey ;  I  knew  that  the  family 
had  shut  up  their  house  on  coming  to  Vannes  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  trial,  and  I  asked  myself  on 
what  had  they  been  living  for  the  past  two  months 
in  the  Rue  du  Mene  ?  As  for  Marion,  it  was  not 
her  husband  she  was  going  to  see.  She  was  going 
where  the  call  was  the  loudest,  that  is,  to  those  who 
were  able  to  save  the  life  of  all  of  them.  I  went  with 
her  only  as  far  as  the  door,  for  she  remarked  that 
they  would  be  perhaps  less  distrustful  and  more 

fenerous  with  her  if  she  were  alone.  She  came 
ack  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  her  eyes  red  and 
swollen,  and  said  nothing.  "When  we  passed  before 
the  cross  by  the  college,  she  crossed  herself  and 
said,  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  They  are  hea- 
thens." 

Such  an  outcome  of  so  many  hopes  and  efforts 
turned  my  heart  cold.  I  went  in  with  her  to  her 
parents.  The  mother  was  in  bed,  which  now  she 
never  left.  The  old  father  was  on  his  stool  in  his 
customary  place.  He  turned  his  head  quickly 
toward  her  without  uttering  a  word ;  but  his  eyes 
spoke.  Marion  lowered  hers ;  he  resumed  his  de- 
jected attitude  without  further  movement.  Marion 
went  straight  to  the  bed  and  carefiilly  smoothed  the 
coverings.  Then  she  swept  tlic  room,  and  after 
that  took  her  seat  on  the  other  stool,  on  the  side  of 
the  fireplace  opposite  her  father,  with  her  distaff. 
I  meantime,  using  the  fi-eedom  of  friendship,  had 
been  prying  into  all  comers,  and  acquired  the  cer- 
tainty that  oread  and  money  were  wanting.  "  Ves, 
it  is  true,"  she  said ;  for  although  I  had  not  spoken, 
she  perceived  that  I  had  discovered  her  position. 
"  I  cannot  earn  more  than  six  sous  a  day  by  spin- 
ning, and  when  I  am  not  here  the  poor  old  people 
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do  without  everything.  Tell  the  baker  as  you  go  by 
that  you  will  answer  for  us.  You  shall  not  lose 
your  Inoney,  M.  Jules :  for  uftf.r  all  //<*.«>•,  we  shall 
sell  the  house  out  there  and  pay  you  the  debt." 

"  I  will  send  you  something  also  to  make  a  soup 
for  your  patient,  Marion." 

She  looked  at  her  mother-in-law,  and  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  For  us  peasants,  it  is  enough  if  we  are  sure 
of  die  bread ;  —  und  do  as  1  say  and  nothing  more  ; 
it  will  be  better  lor  us  so." 

As  I  was  de8(;ending  the  ilark  stairs,  I  heard  the 
{)Oor  crazed  mother  calling  to  her  children,  "  Ya  o- 
nic  I  My  Jean  Louis !  "  1  stopped,  listening  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  voice  of  the  father  rose,  reciting  a  prater. 


I  will  not  relate  the  story  of  the  days  tliat  fol- 
lowed, nor  all  the  incidents  of  the  new  process  that 
was  in  preparation.  The  death  of  Brossard  w:is 
but  one  item  in  the  case  of  Le  Pridoux  and  Jean 
Brien,  for  they  were  charged  with  two  other  nnir- 
ders.  They  j>ersisted  throughout  in  maintaining 
that  the  brothers  Nayl  had  accompanied  the  l)and 
voluntarily  to  the  house  of  M.  Brossard,  that  they 
knew  beforehand  the  work  that  was  to  be  done 
there,  and  stoo<l  by  in  arms  at  its  perforniance. 

When  they  were  all  contronted  the  Nayls  re- 
pelled these  allegations  with  the  greatest  energy. 
They  asserted  that  the  refractories  had  kept  them 
in  complete  ignorance  of  their  design ;  that  as  soon 
as  they  could  have  any  suspicion  of  a  crime,  they 
•  lid  their  utmost  to  oppose  it  and  that,  even  at  the 
moment  when  Brossard  was  stnick  the  first  blow,  a 
struggle  was  going  on  between  them  and  the  assas- 
sins. Jean  Louis  showed  the  traces  of  two  consid- 
erable bruises,  which  he  declared  had  been  inflicted 
in  the  contest ;  but  they  were  gagged,  bound,  and 
forced  to  be  mere  powerless  spectators  of  the  crime. 
From  that  time  they  wandered  about  with  tlie 
others,  more  as  prisoners  than  as  companions,  and 
threatened  with  death  on  the  first  attempt  at  eva- 
sion. Yvonic  related  in  the  fiiUest  detail  the  man- 
ner of  their  escape,  which  they  were  enabled  to  ef- 
fect durincr  an  alarm,  and  how  they  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  a  charcoal-burner's  hut,  where  the  gendarmes 
arrested  them  the  next  day.  This  statement,  in 
which  the  brothers  never  varied,  and  which  they  all 
gave  with  the  air  and  tone  of  truth,  had  an  im- 
pressive efi'ect  on  the  mind  of  the  examining  magis- 
trate, despite  its  im{)robability. 

The  causes  had  i)een  separated,  and  the  Nayls 
were  to  be  tried  at  tlie  assizes  of  Caen  in  the 
Calvados ;  but  they  were  retained  at  Vannes  because 
their  presence  was  necessary  in  preparing  the  other 
process.  The  hope  of  arriving  at  some  discovery 
that  might  benefit  them  was  not  abandoned.  The 
King's  attorney  had  inspired  the  whole  court,  and 
I  may  add  all  the  town,  with  his  own  solicitude. 
It  was  generally  thought  that  the  jury  of  Caen 
would  take  into  account  the  condemnation  of  La 
Pridoux  and  Jean  Bricn,  the  tortures  of  a  death 
sentence  already  once  undergone,  the  long  delays 
of  a  second  trial,  the  youth  and  good  antecedents 
of  the  brothers,  and  the  now  jussured  fact  that  the 
murder  of  Brossard  had  not  bi'en  directly  committed 
by  them,  —  their  crime,  if  they  were  criminal,  being 
at  most  the  having  been  |)re8ent  in  anns  at  its  ex- 
ecution. If  the  new  trial  did  not  result  in  a  capital 
sisntence,  the  king  might  remit  the  penalty  of  the 
galleys. 

To  escape  from  the  galleys  and  from  death 
was  henceforth  all  our  hope ;  for  the  obstinate  re- 


fusal of  Le  Pridoux  and  his  accomplice  to  admit  the 
statement  of  the  brothers,  destroyed  any  exnectJition 
of  an  acquittal.  AVhen  the  Nayls  were  neard  as 
witnesses  at  the  assizes  in  Vannes,  the  public 
anxiously  followed  their  words.  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  accused,  and  their  denials  excited 
murmurs  throughout  the  hall.  The  venerable  M. 
Le  Gall,  Avho  presidcid,  conjured  them  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  to  tell  the  truth.  All  the  interest  of  the 
public  was  with  the  formerly  condemned,  whose 
acquittal  they  were  beginning  to  hope  for,  while  ever)- 
one,  without  distinction  of  party,  looked  on  the  new- 
prisoners  with  loathing.  Their  response  was  con- 
stantly the  same.  They  repeated  that  the  Nayls 
went  to  the  house  of  the  unhappy  Brossard  entirely 
of  their  own  will  and  fully  aware  of  what  was  to  be 
done  there ;  that  the  resistance  they  talked  about 
was  an  absurd  invention ;  that  the  refractories  had 
resolved  with  one  accord,  at  supper  at  the  miller's, 
to  strike  a  grand  blow  for  the  sake  of  frightening 
informers  ;  that  they  honestly  pitied  tlie  Nayls 
but  could  not  lie  to  save  them.  Such  declarations, 
uttered  with  the  firmest  assurance,  disconcerted  all 
conjectures.  Sentence  was  passed  in  the  evening, 
and  the  next  morning  a  closed  carriage,  escorted 
by  gendarmes,  took  away  the  brothers  to  the  jail 
at  Caen. 

Le  Pridoux  and  Jean  Brien  let  pass  the  interval 
allowed  for  an  apperd  without  making  any  demand, 
so  that  three  days  afler  their  condemnation  the  re- 
port spread  in  the  town  that  their  execution  would 
take  place  on  the  morrow.  I  repaired  forthwith  to 
Marion's  lodging  for  the  jmrpose  of  inducing  her 
to  leave  Vannes  immediately.  On  reaching  (he 
door,  I  saw  a  table  covered  with  a  napkin,  on  which 
was  a  crucifix  and  holy  water.  Madame  Nayl  had 
died  in  the  morning.  Her  reason  had  returned  at 
the  moment  of  her  dying,  and  she  was  ag^n  sensible 
of  all  the  horror  of  her  situation.  The  corpse  was 
watched  hy  some  women  of  the  neighborhood  and 
by  Abbe  Le  Ber,  who  was  always  sure  to  be  found 
with  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  I  looked  around 
for  M.  Nayl  and  his  daughter,  and  was  surprised 
not  to  see  them,  for  the  custom  of  the  Bretons 
is  not  to  quit  their  tlead. 

"  They  are  at  the  prison  with  Moisan,"  said  Abbe 
Le  Ber. 

M.  Moisan  was  the  chaplain  of  the  prisons,  whose 
mournful  and  sublime  office  it  was  to  prepare  the 
condemned  for  death.  He  was  doubly  unfortunate 
that  day,  for  he  shared  our  feelings  and  convictions, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was  trying  to  fit 
men  for  death  whom  he  coidd  not  love. 

"  It  is  the  dead  mother,"  said  M.  Le  Ber,  who  de- 
sired them  to  make  a  now  appeal  to  the  condeujned 
in  her  name,  —  "  *  Tell  them  that  1  shall  hear  their 
words  when  I  am  with  God,'  was  her  last  of  speech. 
Nayl  rose  up, .  closed  her  eyes,  kissed  her  on  the 
mouth,  and  they  went  out." 

I  knelt  with  tlie  rest  to  pray.  Nearly  an  hour 
passed  by.  Tliero  was  the  usual  coming  and  going 
of  j)eople,  who  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  body.  At 
last  we  heard  a  great  tumult  and  loud  sobbing.  It 
was  Marion  they  were  bringing  in,  her  eyes  wildly 
staring,  her  mouth  foaming,  under  a  violent  nervous 
attack  that  resembled  epilepsy.  'ITie  death  of  her 
motlier-in-law,  the  interview  with  the  condemned, 
the  idea  of  their  execution  so  near  at  hand,  had 
been  too  much  for  her;  the  strong,  calm  nature  had 
given  way  at  last. 

When  she  was  within  the  funereal  cell,  and  had 
heard  the  murderers  repeat  their  cruel  denials ;  when 
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she  saw  Niul  uncover  his  white  hairs  and  draj;  liiin- 
self  at  their  feet  utterinj;  heart-rending  sobs,  she 
U)st  all  ei)ntn>l  of  herself,  and  at  one  moment  it 
was  feared  slie  was  dying.  The  corpse  was  placed 
on  trestles,  in  order  to  lav  Mai'ion  on  the  only  bed. 
1  anlently  wished  that  the  delirium  might  last  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Poor  Nayl  would  hold  locked 
in  his  ti"eml)ling  hands  the  hands  of  his  well-loved 
daughter,  then  go  weeping  to  kiss  his  old  com- 
panion. I  felt  that  night  more  sorrow  perhaps,  and 
siurely  more  distress,  than  I  had  experienced  after 
the  condemnation  of  my  three  friends.  For  our 
only  light  a  resin  torch  had  been  procured ;  and 

1)iou8  women  prayed  in  turn  through  the  night, 
^'or  ourselves,  we  remiaiued  silent ;  I  saw  the  CTcat 
tears  roll  down  the  old  man's  cheeks  and  did  not 
seek  to  restrain  my  own.  Marion  fell  asleep  a  little 
before  daybreak.  I  listened  attentively,  for  I  knew 
that  the  execution  would  take  place  in  the  early 
morning  and  that  the  death-bell  would  be  tolled  at 
all  the  churches.  At  the  first  dismal  note,  Nayl 
crossed  himself;  .Marion  started  up  with  open  eyes  ; 
she  listened  t(t  the  bells,  looked  at  the  botly  of  her 
mother,  and  showed  that  she  had  her  full  reason. 
As  her  clothing  had  not  been  removed  when  she 
was  laid  on  the  bed,  she  arose  and  going  first  to 
embrace  her  father,  threw  herself  on  my  neck,  and 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
given  me  such  a  proof  of  affection.  It  was  right  in  her 
to  treat  me  as  a  brother,  for  I  was  one  for  her  in 
heart,  and,  after  so  many  years,  am  so  still.  This 
first  movement  over,  she  dried  her  eyes  and  set 
about  arranging  the  room  with  her  wonted  calm. 
I  had  aiTanged  that  the  burial  should  take  place 
at  an  early  hour,  and  soon  the  men  came  to  remove 
the  body.  Tliere  were  only  we  three  behind  the 
bier,  and  as  we  were  descending  towards  Saint  Pa- 
tcrne's,  we  had  to  work  through  the  crowd  coming 
uj)  toward  the  fair-ground,  where  the  scaffold  was 
raised. 


Two  days  afterward,  in  my  garret  in  the  Rue 
des  Chanoines,  I  was  reflecting  on  the  position  of 
all  our  friends,  and  thinking  of  a  means  of  over- 
coming Marion's  delicacy,  and  making  her  accept 
the  money  she  needed  to  go  to  Caen  and  take  her 
father  there,  when  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  her 
enter  the  room. 

"  Good  day,"  Jules,  she  said  in  her  soft,  quiet 
tones.  "  I  come  to  bid  you  good  by  and  to  ask  a 
service  of  you." 

"  Sp«'ak,  Marion,"  I  replied ;  "  you  know  that  I 
shall  do  everv'thing  you  wish." 

**  You  are  not  rich,"  she  went  on,  "  and  we,"  — 
hire  she  hesitated  and  reddened  a  little,  —  "  we  are 
no  Ijctter  than  beggars  at  present.  You  went  ycii- 
terday  and  paid  our  lodging  and  the  baker;  you 
have  jwjrhaos  gone  in  debt  for  our  sakes  ;  but  kind 
hearts  minu  nothing  when  it  is  to  help  others.  Now, 
I  must  go  mv  way,  and  my  father  must  go  to  Caen. 
For  myself,''  —  and  she  blushed  again,  —  "I  want 
nothing  ;  but  there  is  need  of  moncv  for  my  father. 
One  has  good  courage  in  asking,  M.  ."lules,"  she  con- 
tinued, '*  when  it  is  not  asking  for  one's  self.  I  am 
come  to  l>eg  you  to  make  a  collection  for  us ;  see 
if  you  can  bear  to  do  that.  Yon  must  say  plainly 
that  it  is  alms  I  am  asking  for ;  for  I  no  longer  ex- 
pe«-t  to  l)c  able  to  repav  to  our  bcnefuctors  the 
money  they  may  give  us.'' 

Her  voice  was  steadv ;  but  I  who  knew  her  and 
knew  what  it  was  costing  her  to  make  such  a  pro- 


posal, could  only  the  more  admire  the  integrity  and 
firmness  of  her  soul. 

"  Where  are  you  going  then,  Marion  ?  "  I  in- 
quired ;  "  and  why  are  you  (juitting  your  father  ?  " 
"  The  mother  of  Le  Pridoux  is  living,"  she  re- 
plied. "  She  could  speak  if  she  would.  I  will  go 
and  kneel  to  her  and  ask  her  for  the  life  of  my  hus- 
band. After  that,  if  I  fail  ^gain,  may  God  have 
pity  on  us." 

On  inquiring  where  the  mother  of  Le  Pridoux 
lived,  she  said,  "  At  Elveu.  It  is  only  five  leagues 
and  good  walldng  all  the  wa)- ;  it  is  on  the  high- 
road." 

"  I  will  go  first  and  do  what  you  request,"  I  said, 
"  and  then  set  out  with  you." 

"  No,  M.  Jules,  I  must  set  out  now,  without  los- 
ing a  minute ;  and  I  have  counted  on  you  to  watch 
over  the  father  and  put  him  in  the  carriage ;  for  at 
present  he  needs  to  be  cared  for  like  a  child." 
Holding  out  her  hand,  she  said,  "  Adieu,  if  I  suc- 
ceed I  shall  see  you  again." 

I  suffered  her  to  depart,  and  ran  to  M.  Jourdan, 
my  ordinary  Providence.  'Hie  old  advocate  was 
richer  in  good  works  than  crewn  pieces;  he  had, 
however,  a  horse  in  his  stable,  because  he  was 
obliged  to  make  frequent  short  journeys  in  the 
course  of  his  profession.  He  saddled  him  himself, 
and  had  a  cushion  adapted  to  the  cantel  of  the 
saddle  for  a  woman  to  sit  on.  He  then  called  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old,  who  served  him  for  domestic, 
and  bade  him  hasten  after  Marion  on  the  road  to 
Elven,  to  take  her  up  and  cany  her  on  and  bring 
her  back.  He  put  some  sous  in  his  pocket  and 
gave  him  a  basket  of  jffovisions. 

"  And  now  for  your  ca.se,"  he  said,  when  we  had 
seen  the  boy  off.  "  Here  is  a  crown  of  six  francs 
for  your  traveller.  I  hope  to  pick  uji  a  score  of 
francs  at  the  court.     Good  by  anil  good  luck." 

I  proceeded  straight  to  the  college,  where  I  had 
been  rarely  seen  of  late,  and  posted  myself  by  the 
door  while  my  comrades  were  entering,  holding  my 
hat  in  my  hand.  I  felt  proud  of  this  humiliating 
position,  thinking  of  the  noble  woman  for  whose 
sake  I  was  holding  it.  All  the  dealers  in  cakes 
and  marbles  did  a  poor  business  that  day,  and  I  am 
sure  that  more  than  one  bo}-  pre^ferred  going  to  bed 
supperless  rather  than  pass  oy  me  witaout  empty- 
ing his  pocket.  Nayl  was  enabled  to  set  off  next 
day  in  the  rotomie  of  the  diligence,  with  a  purse  of 
a  hundred  francs,  and  three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, ])roeured  for  him  by  M.  Jouitlan. 

XII. 

Our  little  man  did  not  overtake  Marion  till  tliree 
leagues  beyond  Vannes,  because  she  had  started  so 
long  before.  She  was  walking  with  difficulty,  worn 
out  with  grief  and  hunger,  but  upheld  by  a  strong 
will.  He  jumped  down  from  his  iiorse  and  told  her 
he  was  sent  by  M.  Jourdan  to  attend  her. 

"  Say,  rather,  it  is  the  ^ood  Grod  who  sends  you," 
she  replied ;  "  I  was  afraid  I  must  end  by  the  road- 
side." 

Thanks  to  tliis  aid,  she  arrived  toward  four 
o'clock  at  Elven.  She  went  straight  to  the  chureh 
and  pra}ed  at  the  altar  of  the  Virein.  She  then 
addressed  herself  to  the  sacristan,  who  was  lighting 
the  tapers  for  vespers,  and  inquired  for  the  house 
of  Le  Fridoux. 

"  It  is  the  last  house  towartl.*?  Jooelyn,  mv  child ; 
but  if  you  come  from  Vannes,"  he  added,  "you 
know  thev  are  in  mourning  tliere." 

She  followed  the  street  to  the  end,  feeling  her 
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heart  ready  to  sink  within  her.  The  house  she  was 
seeking  stood  a  little  back  from  the  others,  its  win- 
dow facing  a  littered  courtvard.  When  she  first 
opened  the  door,  she  could  distinguish  nothing 
witliin  ;  but  as  her  eyes  adapted  themselves  to  the 
obscurity,  she  perceived  an  old  woman  seated  on 
the  hearthstone.  A  distaff  was  lying  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  and  she  held  a  chaplet  in  her  hands,  of 
which  she  forgot  to  count  the  beads. 

"May  the  good  God  give  you  strength,"  said 
Marion  on  coming  in ;  but  the  widow  did  not  hear 
her.  She  approached  so  neai*  as  to  touch  her,  and 
said,  "  I  am  come  to  see  you  in  your  affliction  with 
a  heart  as  stricken  as  yours."  At  this  the  widow 
became  sensible  of  her  presence  and  looked  at  her 
for  an  instant.  Then  she  turned  away  her  head, 
with  a  gesture  of  the  hand  as  if  to  repulse  her. 
"  No,"  said  Marion,  "  1  cannot  go  away ;  and  par- 
don me  for  coming  to  disturb  you  in  your  sorrow ; 
but  it  is  more  than  my  life  that  I  ask  of  you."  And 
so  speaking,  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  stretched  out 
her  hands  to  the  desolate  mother.  But  the  other 
repelled  her  again,  for  in  her  wretchedness  she  did 
not  believe  that  any  one  could  talk  to  her  of  sorrow, 
unless  in  mockery.  She  strove  to  speak,  and  her 
voice  died  in  her  throat.  At  last  she  uttered  the 
words,  "  My  son  is  dead ! "  and  pointed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  door  of  her  cottar. 

"  But  1,"  said  Marion,  always  kneeling,  *'  I  am 
the  wife  of  Jean  Louis  Nayl !  " 

"  Ah,  poor  woman !  "  said  the  widow, "  and  you  are 
weeping  for  your  husband  as  I  weep  for  my  boy  ! " 

"lie  is  not  dead,"  returned  Marion, "  and  you  can 
save  him  if  you  will.  A  word  from  you,  one  word 
of  truth,  can  restore  us  all  to  life  !  I  ask  it  of  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  name  of  the 
salvation  of  your  child !  "  and  she  shed  so  many 
tears,  that  the  hands  of  the  widow  were  all  wet. 
"  Do  not  refuse  me,"  she  continued,  "  if  you  have  the 
heart  of  a  woman  !  I  will  pray  for  you  and  for  your 
son  all  the  days  of  my  life  !  Judge  of  our  sorrow  by 
the  sorrow  that  is  on  you !  Mercy  !  mercy !  in  the 
name  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  unhappy  mother  remained  long  sunk  in 
gloomy  silence ;  but  at  last  her  heart  melted  and 
she  wept.  Then  followed  sobs  and  spasms. 
Marion  took  her  in  her  arms,  kissed  her  hands  and 
her  cheeks,  drew  her  head  to  her  bosom  and  mingled 
her  own  tears  with  hers.  When  the  night  was  fallen 
they  were  still  on  that  cold  hearthstone,  locked 
in  each  other's  arms,  and  the  mother  was  talkinj' 
of  her  son.  She  recounted  all  his  childhood  and 
youth ;  the  days  when  he  was  so  ill,  and  she  thought 
she  was  about  to  lose  him,  and  disputed  him  with 
death ;  the  tenderness  he  had  for  her  in  the  midst 
of  his  irregular  life  :  she  excused  his  crimes  as  she 
best  could,  for  there  was  something  of  the  zealot  in 
her  nature,  and  she  had  sucked  the  bloody  milk  of 
civil  war ;  but  the  sentiments  of  the  woman  and 
mother  resumed  their  sway,  and  then  she  was  stirred 
to  pity  at  the  lot  of  the  imfortunate  whom  she  held 
in  her  arms. 

She  knew  all  the  details  of  the  assassination  of 
Brossard,  and  knew  of  two  women  in  Elvcn  who, 
like  herself,  could  testify  to  the  innocence  of  the 
brothers  Nayl.  Tlie  refractories  had  got  them  away 
for  fear  that  the  example  of  Jean  Pierre,  if  he  joined 
his  regiment,  would  become  contagious.  They  had 
kept  the  brothers  with  them  as  prisoners,  and  forced 
them  to  be  present  at  the  murder  of  Brossard  for 
the-,  sake  of  compromising  them. 

Marion  reproached  herself  for  the  passionate 


throbbings  of  her  heart,  that  leaped  for  gladness  in 
this  house  of  mourning. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day  she  went  to  the  cure  to  im- 
plore liis  assistance,  and  visited  with  I.im  the  two 
women  whom  the  widow  had  designated  to  her. 

We  saw  her  coming  back  on  Sunday.  Vespers 
were  just  over  as  she  stopped  at  my  lodging,  for  she 
wished  to  tell  me  the  good  news  before  even  pro- 
ceeding to  M.  Joiurdan's.  Tlie  worthy  advocate 
was  nearly  stifled  with  emotion.  He  kissed  Marion 
on  both  cheeks,  and  dragged  us  away  to  the  King's 
attorney.  M.  Hervo  was  so  violently  affected  as 
for  a  moment  to  alarm  us ;  but  he  quickly  recov- 
ered himself  and  declared  that  he  must  set  off 
straightway  for  Elven,  with  M.  Jourdan  and  my- 
self, to  receive  juridically  tlie  depositions  of  the 
three  women.  He  insisted  that  Marion  should  stay 
at  his  house,  and  intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  Ma- 
ame  Hervo,  who  received  her  like  a  mother. 

When  we  had  the  depositions  in  regular  form  he 
came  on  with  us  to  Bignan,  where  he  had  a  new 
description  made  of  the  premises,  and  from  there  to 
Saint  Allouestre,  where,  guided  by  these  new  indica- 
tions, he  was  also  able  to  collect  evidence  of  impor- 
tance. AVe  had  only  to  leave  him  to  himself ;  he  was 
as  full  of  ardor  as  ourselves,  and  heeded  neither 
trouble  nor  fatigue.  On  returning  to  Vannes  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  going  to  Caen  in  person.  His 
wife  told  us  that  he  had  had  no  rest  from  the  day 
that  the  doubt  broke  on  his  mind. 

During  all  the  hearing,  which  was  brief,  he  was 
to  be  seen,  in  citizen's  dress,  behind  the  advocate- 
general,  who  conducted  cases  before  the  jury  of  the 
Calvados.  When  this  ofiicer  rose  to  state  that  he 
should  not  plead  the  accusation,  M.  Hervo  exliibited 
more  emotion  than  the  three  brothers,  whom  this 
announcement  was  to  restore  to  liberty  and  life. 
Marion  rested  heavily  on  my  arm,  for  she  could  no 
longer  support  herself.  At  this  last  moment,  when 
nothing  was  left  for  her  but  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
her  courage,  her  strength  abandoned  her.  Jean 
Louis  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  regarded  her  as 
we  mi^ht  regard  an  angel.  The  jury  took  no  time 
for  deliberation.  In  five  minutes  their  verdict  was 
rendered,  and  the  accused  were  again  led  in.  Afler 
having  formally  pronounced  their  acquittal,  the 
president,  in  a  voice  touched  by  emotion,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  silence,  addressed  tliem  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Yvonic,  Jean  Pierre,  and  Jean  Louis  Nayl,  a 
deplorable  fatality  has  laid  on  you  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a  crime  wliichyou  had  done  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent.  The  ordeal  which  you  have  under- 
gone has  been  terrible  ;  you  come  out  of  it  not  only 
innocent,  but  worthy  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
all  men.  May  the  affectionate  solicitude  that  has 
accompanied  you  hitherto  soflen  the  bitterness  of 
your  memories.  In  restoring  you  to  liberty,  the 
Court  is  happy  to  associate  itself  with  your  joy  and 
with  that  of  the  most  wortliy,  most  courageous,  no- 
blest of  women  —  " 

The  judge  president  shed  tears  while  uttering  the 
last  words  and  there  were  few  in  the  room  not 
tempted  to  follow  his  example.  At  this  juncture, 
and  as  the  Court  was  about  to  risOj  M.  Hervo  lef\  his 
place,  and  crossing  the  entire  length  of  the  hall, 
came  up  to  the  accused  holding  out  his  arms.  One 
cry  broke  out  from  the  audience  when  they  saw 
him  surrounded  and  embraced  by  the  three  broth- 
ers. 

When  we  found  ourselves  together  a^ain,  in  the 
small  inn,  on  the  Falaise  road,  w-nere  we  had  alight- 
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ed,  I  do  not  believe  the  whole  world  offered  a  spec- 
tacle worthier  the  eye  of  Heaven. 

Yvonic  is  to-day  vicar  of  Gudhenno. 

It  would  be  indiscreet  for  nie  to  sj>eak  of  the  ira- 
portunt  nart  played  by  one  of  his  broUiers  in  1848. 
As  for  Clarion,  sac  is  as  gentle  and  as  modest  as  if 
she  had  never  had  any  other  merit  than  that  of 
bringin;j  up  her  children  well,  and  fondly  loving  her 
huiiband. 
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POPULAR  SONGS  OF  THE  LAST  HALF- 
CENTURY. 

BT   JOHX    HULLAn. 

TiiK  student,  whether  of  music  or  manners,  may 
add  a  good  deal  to  his  knowledge  of  both  by  an  oc- 
casional inspection  of  one  of  tliose  dilapidated  folio 
volumes,  lettered  "  Vocal  Music,"  or  "  Songs,  &c." 
whicli,  though  less  numerous  than  they  were  a 
few  years  since,  still  now  and  then  come  under  the 
hand  or  the  eye,  more  oflen  on  the  book-stall  than 
the  music-desk.  They  are  touching  memorials  of 
another  age,  these  decayed  and  out-at-elbows  tomes, 
of  an  age  not  verj*  distant  from  our  own  in  point  of 
time,  but,  in  feeling,  opinion,  taste,  and  manners 
of  life,  how  far  removed  1 

Catholicity  in  excess  is  not  the  failing  of  the  av- 
erage musician  ;  and  he  will  perhaps  find  little  that 
he  can  like  in  these  old  music-books.  Yet  it  may 
not  be  useless,  nor  ought  it  to  be  uninteresting,  to 
trace,  bv  the  analysis  of  typical  specimens  of  each 
epoch,  tne  progrees  in  England,  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  of  a  very  important  —  certainly 
the  most  popular  —  branch  of  musical  composition, 
the  Vocal  Solo. 

The  music-book  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  since  — 
that  expressive  and  faithful  record  of  the  tastes  and 
powers  of  our  grandmothers  —  will  generally  be 
found  to  contain  songs  by  one  or  other,  generally 
by  several,  of  the  following  composers :  Storace, 
Kelly,  Carter,  Dibdin,  Shield,  Arnold,  Hook,  Davy, 
Percy,  Braham,  and  Jackson,  of  Exeter.  Of  Sto- 
Toae,  facile princcps  among  these,  certainly  in  science 
and  knowledge  of  effect,  perhaps  also  in  invention, 
there  would  be  "  Where  tne  silvered  Waters  roam  " 
(from  The  Pirates), "  The  Sapling  Oak  "  (from  The 
Siege  of  Belgrade),  or  "  With  lovnv  Suit  and  plain- 
tive Ditty  "'  (from  No  Sojyg  No  Supper).  Of  Kelly 
we  should  find  "  No  I  my  Love,  No  I "  (from  Of  Age 
To-MoiTow)  ;  and  of  Carter,  the  inevitable  "  O  Nan- 
ny, wilt  thou  gang  with  me  ?  "  —  like  "  Auld  Robin 
Gray,"  a  ;;.scu(/o-Scottish  song. 

The  prolific  genius  of  Dibdin  —  the  poet,  the  com- 
poser, and  the  singer  —  would  be  represented  bv 
"  Tom  Bowling,"  "  Then  Farewell,  my  trim-buift 
Wherry,"  "Saturday  Night  at  Sea,"  or  "Poor 
Jack  " ;  and  that  of  the  more  ambitious  Shield,  by 
"  Ere  around  the  huge  Oak,"  "  The  Death  of  Tom 
Moody,"  "  Whilst  with  Village  Maids  I  stray,"  or 
"  The  Wolf."  Another  bass  air,  "  Flow,  thou  regal 
purple  Stream,"  would  remind  us  of  Arnold,  to 
whose  editorial  labors  Church  musicians  and  the 
admirers  of  Handel  owe  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Hook  will  have  contributed  "The  Lass  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,"  "  Tarry  awhile  with  me,  my  Love,"  or 
"  'Twas  within  a  Mile  o'  Edinbro'  Town,"  another 
forgery  on  the  Scottish  muse;  Davy,  "Just  like 
Love,"  and  "  Tlie  Bay  of  Biscay  "  ;  Percy,  "  Wap- 
ping  Old  Stairs  " ;  and  Braham,  like  Dibdin,  com- 

Eosor,  sin^r,  and  even,  on  occasion,  poet,  "  Slow 
roke  the  Light,"  "  No  more  by  Sorrow  chased,"  or 
The  Bird  in  yonder  Cage  confined."    Jackson's 


laurels  were  for  the  most  part  won  in  other  fields, 
but  a  volume  such  as  that  we  are  considering  would 
hardly  have  been  held  complete  without  "  Encom- 
passed in  an  Angel's  Frame,"  or  "  \Vhen  first  this 
humble  Roof  I  knew."  In  addition  to  these  songs 
by  contemporary  composers,  wc  should  find  at  least 
one  "  favorite  song  by  Mr.  Handel,"  probably  "  An- 
gels ever  bright  and  fair  " ;  and  more  than  one  by 
Dr.  Ame,  "  Water  parted  from  the  Sea,"  or  "  "When 
Daisies  pied,"  certainly  "  The  Soldier  tired."  Two 
or  three  anonymous  productions,  —  "I  am  a  brisk 
and  sprightly  Lad,"  and  "  Since  then  I  'm  doomed," 
"  Pray  Goody,"  "  Over  the  Mountain  and  over  the 
Moor,"  and  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland"*  — 
would  complete  the  volume. 

These  songs,  like  those  which  make  up  any  con- 
temporary young  lady's  collection,  are  of  very  un- 
equal merit.  The  intervals  from  Storace  to  Kelly, 
from  Shield  to  Hook,  and  from  Jackson  to  Davy, 
are  severally  very  wide  ones  ;  but  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  the  compositions  which  make  up  our  imag- 
inary volume  have  some  good  qualities  in  common. 
They  are  almost  without  exception  melodious,  well 
fitted  to  the  words,  and  "  becoming  to  the  voice  " ;  f 
and  in  those  of  them  which  rise  above  the  level  of 
mere  tune,  though  there  is  no  serious  attempt  at  de- 
veloping or  pursuing  musical  ideas  to  their  utmost 
consequences  (the  distinguishing  power  of  great 
masters,  ancient  or  modem),  the  passages  are  spon- 
taneous and  coherent,  and  grow  out  of  one  another 
naturally,  as  though,  once  set  growing,  they  could 
not  have  grown  otherwise. 

Moreover,  the  composers  of  these  contemporary 
"  favorite  "  songs  were  not  only  men  of  very  unequal 
powers,  but  of  very  various  ages.  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  last  century  some  of  them  were  beginners, 
others  were  in  the  prime,  others  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Braham  had  just  entered  on  a  career  which  was  only 
to  end  in  our  own  time.  Shield  had  reached  "  the 
middle  of  the  journey  of  our  life  " ;  Jackson  was 
just  attaining  its  term ;  while  Storace,  like  PHircell, 
Linley,  Mozart,  and  Schubert,  had  already  furnished 
another  illustration  of  the  apothegm,  "  'ITiose  whom 
the  gods  love  die  young." 

Some  of  the  most  successful  productions,  there- 
fore, of  the  contributors  to  our  "  music-book,"  were 
subsequent  to  its  collocation  ;  among  them,  for  in- 
stance, "The  Death  of  Nelson,"  a  song  which,  what- 
ever its  shortcomings,  has  survived  by  more  than 
half  a  century  the  shock  caused  by  the  subject  of  it. 
It  is  still  popular. 

These  composers,  whatever  their  merits,  whatever 
their  places  in  public  favor  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  were  destined  soon  to  suffer  an  eclipse,  from 
which  they  are  still  by  no  means  free,  from  the  ad- 
vent and  prolonged  course  of  a  composer  who  per- 
haps in  invention,  certainly  in  science,  taste,  and 
facility,  surpassed  them  all.  The  year  1809  is  sig- 
nalized in  the  history  of  English  music  by  the  pro- 
duction of  The  Circassian  Bride  —  an  opera  (so 
called,  at  least,  in  those  days),  the  music  of  which 
was  the  compositif)n  of  Henry  (more  recently  Sir 
Henry)  Bishop.  From  this  epoch  to  the  year  of  his 
death  (in  1860),  a  period  of  fitly  years,  Bishop  kept 
his  hold  on  the  public  ear  more  firmly  than  any 
English  predecessor  or  contemporary.  Not  that  ho 
was  without  rivals,  —  and  formidable  rivals  too  ;  not 
that  he  was  either  the  greatest  genius  or  the  most 


*  No  longer  anonymous.  The  rwearche*  of  Mr.  Chappell  hare 
proved  it  to  be  Uie  composlUoa  of  Mr*.  Jordan,  the  celebrated  sing- 
er and  actreu. 

t  We  owe  this  happy  phraae  to  the  late  Mr.  Craham. 
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learned  and  skillul  musician  of  his  ajje  and  coim- 
tn- ;  but  that  he  M-as  for  a  ^eat  length  of  time  the 
only  Enjjlishinan  who  exercised  nmsical  genius  and 
learning  in  that  exact  nroi)ortion,  and  in  those  pai> 
ticular  directions,  witnout  which  public  favor  at 
once  great  and  permanent  is  unattainable  to  a  mu- 
sical conijxjser.  For,  the  most  distinguished  con- 
temporaries of  Bishop,  in  his  early  days  at  least, 
were  none  of  them  his  rivals.  Of  our  four  best  glee 
composers,  Webbe,  Stevens,  Callcott,  and  Ilorsley, 
none  attempted  tlie  musical  drama ;  nor  can  any  vo- 
cal solos  by  tliese  masterB,  at  all  comparable  in  ex- 
cellence or  in  quantity  to  their  part-mnsic,  be  named 
which  could  have  competed  with  like  works  of  Bish- 
op, in  j)opular  estimation.  Tlie  same  may  be  said 
of  Wesley,  so  many  of  whose  noble  compositions 
are,  it  is  believed,  still  withlield  from  us ;  of  Crotch, 
William  Russell,  J.  Stafford  Smith,  Benjamin 
Cooke,  SpoflForth,  Danby,  and  others.  Partial  ex- 
ceptions might  be  made  in  favor  of  two  or  three  of 
these  ;  for  Webbe  ■v\Tote  one  verv  successftil  song, 
'•  The  Mansion  of  Peace  "  ;  and  Callcott's  "  Angel 
of  Life,"  "  Friend  of  the  Brave,"  and  "  Sisters  of 
Acheron  "  ;  and  Horsley's  "  When  shall  we  Three 
meet  Again,"  "My  Harp,"  and  "The  Tempest," 
continue  to  find  willing  performers,  if  not  always 
willing  listeners.  But  granting  these  the  utmost  al- 
lowance of  merit  and  public  I'avor,  what  are  they  to 
the  long  succession  of  compositions  at  once  admi- 
rable and  popular  by  these  same  masters,  which  any 
experienced  part-singer  could  enumerate,  with  or 
without  a  moment's  notice  ? 

Who  will  venture  —  with  any  hope  of  arriving 
at  the  end  of  the  list  —  to  enumerate  Sir  Henry 
Bishop's  Kongs,  the  product  (and  hardly  the  chief 
product)  of  an  artistic  life  of  fifty  years,  no  day  of 
which  could  have  been  passed  "  without  a  line  "  ? 
He  was  "  concerned  in "  about  seventy  musical 
dramas  in  all :  few  of  them,  it  is  true,  operas  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  all  of  them  supported, 
adorned,  and  enriched  by  a  wealth  of  musical 
thought  which  no  fi-equency  or  extent  of  call  seemed 
able  to  exhaust,  \vith  the  concerted  music  of 
Bishop  we  are  not  now  concerned ;  it  is  only  with 
his  songs  we  have  to  do.  77ieir  number,  which  we 
have  no  means  —  perhaps  now  there  are  no  means 
—  of  ascertaining,  is  not  to  be  estimated  even  ap- 
proximately by  that  of  the  dramas  to  which  he 
contributed  music.  Many,  especially  of  his  later 
airs,  are  essentially  of  the  class  of  chamber  music ; 
and  if  he  sometimes  borrowed  a  phrase  or  a  section 
from  a  so-called  "  national "  melody,  he  frequently 
lent  to  that  often  very  inane  production  its  single 
peculiarity  or  its  single  grace. 

For  many  years,  however,  after  his  first  dramatic 
success,  the  theatre  must  have  furnished  Bishop 
with  occupation  sufficient  for  the  most  productive 
and  indefati";able  of  musical  composers.  We  have 
before  us  a  list  (certainly  not  complete)  of  his  dra- 
matic productions,  which,  between  the  }ear  1806, 
when  he  made  his  first  essays,  and  the  year  1824, 
which  closes  his  first  period,  number  sixty-eight,  — 
nearly  four  per  annum  for  eighteen  years  1  His 
part  in  many  of  these  pieces  was  limited  to  instru- 
mentation (in  which  no  precedent  Englishman  had 
shown  anything  like  the  same  skill)  and  arrange- 
ment, i.  e.  correcting,  curtailing,  or  expanding  oth- 
er |)eople'8  music ;  but  to  others  he  made  large 
contributions  of  original  matter,  —  overtures,  melo- 
tlramatic  music,  concerted  pieces,  and  songs.  Among 
other  undertakings  he  was  actively  concerned  in  a 
species  of  Shakesperian  revival,  happily  not  imi- 


tated since,  which  consisted  in  turninj;  the  dramas 
of  our  great  poet  into  melodramas  with  music.  To 
these  experiments  we  owe  some  of  the  best  of 
Bishop's  songs.  "  B}'  the  Simplicity"  of  Venus' 
Doves,"  "  Should  he  upbraid,"  and  "  Bid  me  dis- 
course," are  all  that  are  left  to  us  of  these  prof- 
anations of  Shakespeare,  —  profanations,  however, 
which  it  might  be  said  they  all  but  justify. 

No  English  dramatic  musician  in  any  way  worthy 
of  comparison  with  Bishop  appeared  during  the 
first  years  of  his  career.  In  or  about  1820  the 
compositions  of  John  Barnett  —  who,  as  a  boy, 
had  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a  dramatic 
singer  —  began  to  excite  attention,  and  to  b'.* 
treated,  though  sometimes  with  severity,  always 
with  consideration,  by  the  musical  critics  of  tho^^e 
days.  The  songs  of  ]Mr.  Barnett,  like  those  of  Sir 
Henry  Bishop,  are  by  no  means  exclusively  oper- 
atic, tut  the  majority  of  the  most  popular  owe  their 
existence  to  the  stage.  "  The  light  Guitar,"  "  Rise, 
gentle  Moon,"  and  others  Avhich  keep,  and  an; 
likely  to  keep,  their  hold  on  public  favor,  are  many 
of  them  the  sole  remaining  memorials  of  dramas  of 
which  they  were,  no  doubt,  the  most  interesting 
features  ;  and  "  Farewell  to  the  Mountain,"  and 
"  Deep  in  a  Forest  Dell,"  are  integral  parts  of  the 
Mountain  Sylph  —  of  all  the  operas  (properly  so 
called)  yet  produced  by  an  Englishman  tbat  which 
seems  to  us  the  most  likely  to  live. 

The  transition  firom  Mr.  Barnett  to  Mr.  Balfe  is 
facilitated  by  the  fact  of  their  temporary  rivalrj', 
and  by  that  of  Mr.  Balfe  (like  Mr.  Barnett,  a  dra- 
matic singer)  having  played  a  principal  part  in  one 
of  the  latter's  operas,  Farinelli.  The  first  mention 
of  ]Mr.  Balfe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  in 
The  Harmomcon  (Vol.  V.  p.  32),  wherein  a  compo- 
sition of  his  is  criticised  somewhat  severely.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  "  a  song  which  evidently  means 
to  make  some  pretensions "  (.<«<•).  After  a  com- 
plaint that  the  poetr}-  and  the  music  "  do  not  go 
on  smoothly  together,"  the  writer  concludes  by 
observing,  not  altogether  grammatically,  that  "  there 
is,  however,  merit  in  parts  of  the  composition  which 
entitle  it  to  notice,  though  the  triteness  of  the  end- 
ing," &c.  &c.  Mr.  Balfe,  however  cast  down  by 
this  criticism  on  his  youthful  production,  survived 
it,  and  became,  as  everybod}-  knowe,  the  composer 
of  several  operas,  the  majority  of  which  met  with 
great  success.  To  the  first  of  them  produced  in 
England,  The  Siege  of  Bochellv,  the  public  is  in- 
debted for  "  When  I  beheld  the  Anchor  weifrhed  " ; 
to  another.  The  Maid  of  Artois,  for  the  still  more 
popular  ^' Light  of  other  Days,"  while  the  more 
recent  Bohemian  Girl  gave  occasion  for  "  I  dreamt 
that  I  dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,"  and  "  When  other 
Lips."  The  first-named  of  these  songs  was  "  created  " 
by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  then  in  bis  zenith,  and  the 
second  by  the  same  excellent  artist  and  —  a  cornet- 
h-piston.  This  "  cheap  and  nasty  "  trumpet,  which 
holds  the  same  relation  to  that  noble  instniment, 
the  trumpet  proper,  that  stucco  does  to  stone,  was 
in  thos(^  "  other  days "  comparatively  a  novelty, 
even  in  its  proj^er  place,  —  the  street  band.  In  com- 
bination witli  a  barytone  or  any  other  voice  it  had 
assuredly  never  been  heard  within  the  walls  of  an 
English  theatre.  The  town  fairly^  "  went  mad  about 
it."  Mr.  Balfe's  graceful  but  somewhat  common- 
place melody  was  exalted  to  the  skies,  and  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Bunn,  the  author  of  the  words,  might 
have  ached  under  the  laurels  that  were  heaped 
ujwn  them.  The  poet  is  no  longer  with  us,  the 
voice  of  the  singer  is  mute,  the  lyre  of  the  musician 
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irt  unstrun;.; :  but  the  cornot-iVpiston,  alas  1  still 
•'  rules,"  not  merely  "  the  camp,"  but  also  "  the 
eourt  and  jjrove  " ;  it  stiil  adulterates  the  orchestra, 
makes  "  «iuiet  atreets  "  uuinhubitable,  and  continues 
the  pulmonarj- discii)line  ofatliletie  undergraduates 
during  the  brief  intervals  of  boatin^i  and  cricket. 

Two  other  compo.^crs,  Edward  Loder  and  Rooke, 
beciime  candidates  for  operatic  lame  a  little  before 
and  a  little  after  the  production  of  Mr.  Barnett's 
'■  Mountain  Syljih."  Mr.  Loder  made  a  consider- 
able impression  by  his  "  Nourjahad,"  a  work  which, 
did  the  success  of  operas  depend  entirely  on  mu^ic, 
would  have  succoeded  thorou";hly.  But  the  "  book  " 
(tlie  old  8tory^  was  found  dull,  and  though  tlie  mu- 
sic was  vote<l  ueautiful  and  musician-like,  the  opera, 
as  a  whole,  ceased  to  be  jKirformed.  Not  so  indi- 
vidual pieces  in  it;  a  trio  and  at  least  one  scnj; — 
"  There  's  a  Light  in  her  laughing  Eye  "  —  are  still 
occasionally  heard  in  the  concert-room,  and  more 
ofli^n  in  tlie  private  circle.  The  presentation  of 
Mr.  Rooke's  first  and  most  successful  ojMjra, 
"  Amelie,"  which  hud  been  waited  lor  mauy  years, 
was  nearly  adjourned  sine  die  at  last  by  a  ludicrous 
incident.  The  opem,  when  accepted,  partially  re- 
hearsed, and  even  advertised,  was  found  to  be  not 
i/rt  luxtrunivnted.  Tlie  necessity  for  this  operation 
had  never  occurred,  till  a  band  rehearsal  had  been 
t;alled,  to  manager,  musical  director,  or  comiwser. 
Aftei"  a  most  inopportune  delay  of  several  weeks, 
"  Amelie  "  made  its  appearance,  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  scene  for  many  successive  nights.  Some 
of  the  songs  in  it,  ''  My  Bo\hood'8  Home "  and 
"  Under  the  Tree  "  (admirably  sung  by  Mr.  i\Ian- 
vei-s),  are  still  in  circulation,  and  maintain  consid- 
erable favor. 

Three  dramatic  composers,  contemjioraries,  for 
Slime  years  at  least,  though  we  know  not  their  com- 
j)arativc  ages,  —  Thomas  (Tom)  Cooke,  Alexander 
Lee,  and  Herbert  Rodwell  (a  pupil  of  Bishop),  — 
contributed  each  their  quota  to  the  stock  of  popu- 
lar songs.  The  success  of  Cooke'.s  *'  Love's  Ritor- 
nella  "  claims  esiHJcial  notice  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  made,  not  by  a  pi'ofessed  vocalist,  but 
by  an  actor,  Mr.  Wallack,  who  rather  said  than 
sung  it,  and  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time 
by  nis  intelligent,  original,  and  effective  delivery. 
Lee  was  the  composer  of  many  favorite  son^s,  — 
of  "  Away,  away  to  the  Mountain's  Brow,"  "  Come, 
dwell  with  me,"  and  "  The  Soldier's  Tt^ir  " ;  and 
Rodwell  (who  from  time  to  time  just  indicated  the 
possession  of  powers  which  he  never  thoroughly 
put  forth)  exhibited  unmistakable  inventiveness  in 
melody  in  "  They  mourn  me  dead  in  my  Father's 
Halls."  and  '•  The  Banks  of  the  blue  Moselle."  He 
also  set  the  songs  in  an  adaptation  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth's  Jack  Sheppard ;  among  others,  "  Nix 
ni)'  dolly.  Pals,"  and  "  Jolly  Nose,"  Uie  approbation 
of  which  among  the  class  best  able  to  judge  of  them 
is  said  to  have  been  unequiv<x;al. 

Charles  Edward  Horn,  a  dramatic  singer  as  well 
as  composer,  made  several  successful  hits,  off  as 
well  as  on  the  sta^e.  Among  tlie  latter,  "  Cherrj' 
ripe,"  which  first  fell  from  the  lips  of  ^ladumc  Ves- 
tns,  in  days  "  when  all  was  young,"  has  become  a 
national  melody ;  among  the  former,  "  1  've  been 
roaming,"  "  The  deep,  deep  Sea,"  and  "  Through 
the  W»od  "  (the  last  two  favorite  songs  of  the  la- 
mented Malibran)  have  lost  little  of  their  former 
popularity. 

A  musician  of  great  accomplishment,  —  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  but  whom  (like  Handel  and  for  like 
reasons)  we  have  got  to  think  of  as  one  of  ourselves, 


—  Jules  Benedict,  is  the  composer  of  several  ]Cii()lisli 
operas.  The  name  of  a  song  in  one  of  tliem,  "  Rage, 
thou  angry  Storm,"  has  come  under  our  eye  in  con- 
cert j)r<jgrammes  more  than  once  very  recently ; 
while  another,  "  By  the  sad  Sea  Waves,"  a  raie  ex- 
ample of  refined  and  individual  melody,  must  form 
part  of  every  contemporary  contralto's  rej)ertory. 

Some  of  the  successful  productions,  dramatic  and 
other,  of  Vincent  Wallace  and  George  Macfiurren, 
though  more  recent,  lu*  still  sufTicientlv  remote  to 
claim  a  place  in  this  article.  Those  of  Mr.  Wallace 
too,  have,  alas !  come  to  an  end.  His  talent  was, 
perhaps,  more  happily  exercised  in  tlie  concerted 
piece  than  the  solo,  —  especially  the  solo  with  its 
accompaniment  reduced  to  drawing-room  dimen- 
sions :  for  his  instrumentation  was  very  skilful. 
Like  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Macfarren  is  a  great  master 
of  combined  effect,  vocal  and  instrumental.  '  As 
"  the  greater  includes  the  less,"  he  is  the  composer 
of  many  minor  works  which  have  found  favor  as 
well  with  the  many  as  with  the  few. 

Theatrical  performance  is  for  the  musical  compo- 
ser the  most  efficient  of  all  modes  of  advertisement ; 
and  that  which  is  first  heai'd  within  theatrical  walls 
starts  with  advantages  unattainable  through  any 
other  mode  of  |jrescntation.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  most  popular  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish songs  of  this  century  have  altogether  wanted 
the  support  of  dramatic  situation,  and  have  owed 
their  success  to  their  intrinsic  merit  or  their  felici- 
tous rendering  in  the  concert-room.  We  have  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  examples,  to  which  it 
would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  add  as  many  more. 
The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  is  solely  that  of 
choice.  Here  are  a  few,  in  approximate  chrono- 
logical order. 

ITie  first  that  will  come  under  our  notice,  from 
their  nuihber,  popularity,  and  the  length  of  time 
over  which  their  publication  was  spread,  are  those 
connected  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Moore.  We 
leave  out  of  consideration  all  the  collections  enti- 
tled Irish  Melodies,  National  Melodies,  Eveninc/s  in 
Greece,  &c.,  to  which  Mr.  Moore  contributed  words, 
and  Sir  John  Stevenson  very  indifferent,  and  Sir 
Henry  Bishop  verv  ingenious,  "  symphonies  and  ac- 
companunents."  Nor  shall  we  stop  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  the  majority  of^  these  National 
Melodies  are  in  any  sense  "  national,"  i.  e.  anony- 
mous, ancient,  or  traditional  in  any  nation ;  or  httw 
far  Evenings  in  Greece  were  the  results  of  "Even- 
ings at  home,"  —  home  being  very  much  to  the 
west  of  the  favored  land  "where  grew  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace."  But  Moore  was  tlie  avowed  com- 
poser as  well  as  author  of  many  favorite  songs,  and 
the  unavowed  composer  (it  is  believed)  of  many 
more.  He,  was  an  unlearned  musician ;  and  an  un- 
learned musician  can  only  exliibit  invention,  if  he 
be  gifted  with  it,  in  melody ;  hardly,  even  in  mel- 
ody {viehpceia),  but  rather  in  tune,  the  rhythmical 
limits  at  least  of  which  are  of  necessity  very  nar- 
row and  unelastic.  Learned  or  unlearned,  howev- 
er, the  composer  of  '•  Young  Love  once  dwelt  in  an 
humble  Shed,"  "  Ah'  Heart  and  Lute,"  "  The  Wood- 
pecker," *'  Tliose  Evening  Bells,"  and  "  Oft  in  the 
stilly  Night,"  found  a  road  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  which  many  a  pundit  has  altogetlicr  mis- 
taken, or  been  too  clumsy  to  travel. 

Two  of  Moore's  countrymen,  Augustine  Wade 
and  Samuel  Lover  (tlie  latter  only  recently  lost  to 
the  tla-ee  arts  he  practised  so  gnu^efuUy).  have  beea 
very  successful  soug-writers :  like  Moore,  too,  set- 
ting their  own  verses.    "  Meet  Me  by  Moonlight " 
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and  "  Love  was  once  a  little  Boy  "  are,  after  some 
forty  years,  still  in  circulation  ;  and  "  The  Angel's 
Whisper "  (a  more  recent  production,  "  running 
hard  "  some  of  the  best  of  Moore's)  will  always  find 
a  sympathetic  audience  when  rendered  by  a  sympa- 
thetic voice. 

A  native  of  Wales,  the  late  John  Parrj-,  —  the 
father  of  our  musical  Gavami,  —  is  the  composer  of 
a  song,  "  Jenny  Jones,"  whose  popularity  was  so 
great,  and  had  been  so  long  enjoyeu,  that  about  the 
year  1835,  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  introduced  it  in  a 
dramatic  piece,  and  sang  it "  in  ch^acter,"  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  "  national  melody."  Mr. 
Parry  of  course  put  forward,  and  easily  established 
his  claim  to  the  parentage  of  "  Jenny,"  whose  un- 
looked-for turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fortune  was,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  advantageous  to  her  progenitor.  Mr. 
Parry  was  the  composer  too  of  a  very  pretty  ballad, 
"  Norah,  the  Pride  of  Kildare,"  which  his  son,  be- 
fore his  specialty  had  been  revealed  to  him,  used  to 
sing  very  sweetly. 

Those  amateurs  whose  recollections  extend  to 
forty  years  since  will  hardly  have  forgotten  a  novel- 
ty in  musical  publications  of  about  that  date,  the 
employment  of  lithography  (then  a  new  art)  in  the 
decoration  of  music-titles.  This  fashion  enjoyed 
but  a  short  life,  though  a  busy  one.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  impossible  for  a  song  to  come  out,  want- 
ing a  pictorial  frontispiece,  as  lor  a  gentleman  to  go 
out,  wanting  his  hat  and  coat.  Whatever  the  sub- 
ject,—  meeting  or  parting,  absence  or  presence, 
morning  or  evening,  plant  or  flower,  soldier  or  saint, 
bird  or  beast,  —  there  met  you  on  the  wrapper,  he, 
she,  or  it;  the  creature,  animate  or  inanimate, 
whose  joys  or  sorrows,  pleasures  or  pains,  phases 
or  sensations,  you  proposed  to  sing  or  hear  sung 
about. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  applications  of  pictorial 
art  was  to  an  aspiration.  Not  that  the  aspiration 
was  depicted  but  the  thing  whose  state  of  existence 
was  aspired  to.  "  I  'd  be  a  Butterfly,"  with  a  por^ 
trait  of  the  ideal  one,  made  its  appearance  one 
morning  in  Mr.  Willis's  shop-window  (he  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly),  and  in 
a  few  days  half  musical  England  —  the  better  half 
—  was  smitten  with  an  overpowering,  resistless  rage 
for  metempsychosis.  The  success  was  astounding, 
and  of  course  be^at  countless  imitations,  the  major- 
ity of  which  attained  only  superficial  successes.  It 
was  easier  to  imitate  the  wrapper  of  "  I  'd  be  a  But- 
terfly "  than  the  elegant  verses  and  pretty  tune  in- 
side it.  These  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Haynes  Bayly, 
whose  future  proved  a  long  career  of  prosperity  as 
a  sonw-writer.  Many  of  his  subsequent  productions 
equalled  in  popularity  that  just  named,  and  one  of 
them,  "  O  no,  we  never  mention  her,"  probably  ex- 
ceeded it. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time,  too,  that  an- 
other fashion  in  song-making  sprung  up,  and,  like 
the  illustration  fashion,  flourished  for  a  time  vigor- 
ously, that  of  following  a  successful  song  by  an 
"  answer  "  to  it,  —  a  form  of  piracy  against  which  the 
law  of  copyright  furnished  no  protection.  Thus  "  I  'd 
be  a  Butterfly  "  was  "  answered  "  by  "  I  'd  be  a  Night- 
ingale," or  "  I  'd  be  an  Antelope."  Not  only  so,  out 
the  answer  occasionally  assumed  the  form  of  protest 
or  contradiction ;  and  a  poet  was  not  long  wanting 
to  assert  that  he  'd  "  not  be  a  butterfly  bom  in  a 
bower,"  &c.,  but  something  else.  These  trespasses 
on  reclaimed  ground  were  very  numerous.  Mr. 
Bamett's  popular  song,  "  Rise,  gentle  Moon,"  we 
remember  to  have  been  followed  by  "  Rise,  gentle 


Star  " ;  and  Mr.  Bayly's  "  O  no,  we  never  mention 
her,"  by  "  O  yes,  we  often  mention  her,"  —  or  him, 
as  best  suited  the  sex  or  taste  of  the  singer.  We 
do  not  recollect  whether  any  answer  wa?  evoked  by 
a  very  popular  air,  "  We  met " ;  if  so  it  should  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  was,  "  We  cut." 

Not  a  few  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  first  half 
of  this  centurj'  are  the  compositions  of  musicians 
highly  distinguished  in  other  branches  of  their  art, 
and  who,  as  it  were,  "  awoke  and  found  themselves 
famous  "  in  this.  Thus  the  admired  Church  com- 
poser, Thomas  Attwood,  made  himself  known  to  a 
still  larger  public  by  his  setting  of  Campbell's 
"  Soldier's  Dream,"  his  one  successful  essay  in  that 
direction.  A  single  sacred  song,  too,  from  an 
oratorio  by  M.  P.  King,  "  Eve's  Lamentation,"  be- 
came, and  we  believe  still  remains,  a  great  favorite 
with  sopranos  of  limited  means. 

Other  popular  son^s,  not  many,  have  been  the 
productions  of  musicians  ("single-speech  Hamil- 
tons  "  of  their  art)  whose  existence  one  song  only, 
and  that  a  success,  has  revealed  to  the  uninitiated. 
We  remember  nothing  by  the  late  Earl  of  West- 
moreland which  impinged  on  the  public  ear  save 
the  elegant  but  somewhat  feeble  "  Bendemeer's 
Stream,"  which  Mr.  John  Parry  used  to  sing  very 
often  and  very  well,  an  advantage  he  also  extended 
to  "  The  Maid  of  Llangollen,"  an  exceedingly  pretty 
song,  by  a  certain  James  Clark,  by  whom  no  other 
has  come  under  our  notice.  Nor  do  we  know  of 
anything  by  Mrs.  Philip  Millard  for  an  instant  to 
be  compared  with  "  Alice  Gray,"  one  of  those 
clear,  individual  melodies  which,  once  heard,  are 
learnt  for  life. 

In  or  about  the  year  1831  the  circle  of  resident 
musical  composers  was  enlarged  by  the  arrival  in 
England  of  the  Chevalier  Sigismund  Neukomm,  an 
amateur,  but  an  amateur  who  had  been  under  pro- 
fessional training,  and  who  could  even  boast  of 
having  been  the  pupil  of  Joseph  Haydn.  The 
Chevalier  made  his  debut  here  as  a  composer  in 
"  Napoleon's  Midnight  Review,"  a  song  which,  not- 
withstanding some  shortcomings,  made  an  extraor- 
dinary sensation,  and  set  every  eye  and  ear  on  the 
watch  for  the  next  utterance  of  the  composer.  This 
was  not  long  coming. 

The  Chevalier  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
coadjutor  in  the  best  and  the  most  prolific  of  mod- 
ern Englisk  song-writers,  —  Barry  Cornwall.  Their 
first  joint  effort  was  "  The  Sea."  This  attained  a 
success  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  exceed 
and  unreasonable  to  expect  in  another  instance. 
It  was  sung  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  to  whose  feeling 
and  intelligence  —  exercised  on  words  so  clear,  yet 
so  deep,  so  sweet,  yet  so  strong  —  must  the  recep- 
tion of  the  song  be  mainly  attributed ;  for,  to  in- 
vert a  common  phrase,  the  music  of  "  The  Sea  "  is 
but  a  vehicle  for  the  verse,  being  made  up  of  com- 
monplace passages,  rather  rollicking  than  spirited, 
which,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  pieced  to- 
gether with  considerable  skill. 

The  name  of  Barry  Cornwall  has  reminded  us  of 
a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  English  pop- 
ular songs,  —  the  very  small  number  even  of  the 
lyrics  and  lyrical  passages  —  his  not  excepted  —  of 
the  great  poets  of  tne  first  half  of  this  century,  which 
have  been  set  to  music  with  any  signal  success. 
How  little  is  there  "  married  to  immortal  "  7nusic  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Coleridge,  of  Southey,  of  Keats,  of 
Byron  I  Shelley  is  (strange  to  say)  the  principal  ex- 
ception :  of  Scott  and  Campbell,  how  few  even  of 
the  verses  written  expressly  for  music  have  been 
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happily  and  successfully  set  I  Some  attempts,  more 
praiseworthy  as  attempts  than  as  results,  at  musical 
illiistrution  of  Scott  might  be  named,  by  Dr.  Clarke 
Wliitfield  and  Mazzinghi.  But  even  Bishop,  sig- 
nali/cd  by  the  author  of  Quentin  Durward  as  the 
musician  par  excellence  likely  to  "find  the  notes" 
of  "  County  Guy,"  by  no  means  came  upon  the  right 
ones ;  and  when  he  failed  what  could  be  expected  of 
the  mob  who  entered  on  the  search  with  him  ?  Who 
has  "  found  the  notes  "  to  "  Where  shall  the  Lover 
rest?  "  When  will  the  "  Hebrew  Melodies  "  cease 
to  be  a  misnomer?  With  the  exception  of  the 
songs  by  Attwood  and  of  Dr.  Callcott,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  one,  "  The  Last  Man,"  by 
a  musician  worthily  bearing  the  last  honored  name, 
we  can  hardly  call  to  mind  a  musical  illustration  of 
any  of  these  poets  which,  even  if  successful  at  first, 
has  held  its  own  in  public  or  private  for  any  length 
of  time. 

We  have  characterized  the  best  songs  of  the  end 
of  the  last  century  as  being  "  melodious,  well  fitted 
to  the  words,  and  becoming  to  the  voice."  The 
best  songs  of  the  end  of  the  last  half-century  (with 
which  this  rapid  survey  must  come  to  an  end)  are 
perhaps  equallv  melodious,  but  not  quite  so  tuney : 
their  interest  is  not  so  exclusively  centred  in  the 
voice-part.  The  majority  of  the  former  generaMy 
could  be,  and  oflen  were,  performed  without  "  the 
instrument,"  the  duties  of  which  were  literally  those 
of  accompaniment.  The  instrumental  part  of  a 
modern  son^  is  oflen  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
the  vocal,  that  to  pull  them  asunder  would  be  to 
reduce  a  fabric  to  its  raw  material  again.  In  this 
kind  of  song  invention  is  perhaps  less  severely  taxed 
—  certainly  the  want  of  it  is  less  easily  detected  — 
than  in  the  composition  of  self-supporting  tune.  In 
that  fitness  to  the  words  which  consists  in  the  adap- 
tation of  music  generally  conformable  to  them  in 
spirit,  our  contemporaries  will  not  suffer  by  compar- 
ison with  their  predecessors ;  in  attention  to  the 
accent  and  quantity  of  each  individual  syllable  they 
are  decidedly  inferior.  Many  of  our  most  popular 
modern  songs  are  sadly  faulty  in  this  particular. 
More  than  one  instance  might  be  given  of  songs  by 
composers  of  repute  falsely  accented  from  beginning 
to  end. 

These  for  the  most  part,  however,  are  opera 
songs,  in  the  composition  of  which  recent  musicians 
have  stood  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  "  poets  " 
of  Storace  and  his  contemporaries  were  men  like 
Sheridan,  Cumberland,  ana  M.  G.  Lewis,  whose 
verses,  if  not  always  glowing  with  poetic  fire,  al- 
ways had  a  thought  in  them  grammatically  ex- 
pressed. Mr.  Barnett  and  Mr.  Balfe  have  had  to 
set,  and  have  succeeded  in  setting,  to  music  emo- 
tions and  situations ;  but  the  "  poetry  "  with  which 
they  have  had  to  deal  could  of  itself  have  been  no 
more  suggestive  of  musical  thought  than  the  multipli- 
cation-table or  Raraeau's  Gazette  de  Hollande.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  majority  of  modern  songs 
are  less  "  vwal "  than  those  of  the  last  ai^e.  This 
might  have  been  expected.  The  prodigiously  in- 
creased importance  of  instrumental  music  during 
the  last  tliree  quarters  of  a  century  has  naturally 
turned  the  attention  of  musical  students  to  instru- 
ments "  made  with  hands,"  somewhat  to  the  neglect 
of  that  oldest  and  noblest  of  instruments,  which  is 
the  work  of  a  Divine  Artificer :  — 

*'  For  Qod  made  the  '  chonu  '  and  man  made  the  '  band.'  " 

Whatever  relation  to  one  another  the  voice  and 
"  the  instrument "  (or  instruments)  may  be  destined 


to  hold  in  the  "  music  of  the  future,"  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  play  is  a  thing  to  be 
played,  so  a  sontj  is  a  thing  to  be  sunf] ;  and  that 
what  is  to  be  sung  must  be  singable,  i.  e.  "  becoming 
to  the  voice  "  of  the  singer,  who  otherwise  can 
neither  utter  it  with  pleasure  nor  with  etfect. 


HIS  LITTLE  WAYS. 

Notwithstanding  that,  since  the  period  at 
which  I  first  accosted  the  reader  in  these  pages, 
gray  has  something  mingled  with  our  younger 
brown,  it  may  not  be  wholly  without  interest  to  the 
fairer  portion  of  my  friends  to  mention,  incident- 
ally, that  I  am  still  an  unsnared  being,  a  bright  old 
bachelor,  still  faithful  to  my  principles  of  freedom, 
still,  with  the  combined  decision  and  courtesy  with 
which  one  honors,  and  repels,  the  efforts  of  a  per- 
severing foe,  resisting  eligible  opportunities  of  part- 
ing with  that  blessing.  Urbane,  but  inexorable,  I 
really  know  no  man  who  more  thoroughly  appre- 
ciates the  charming  qualities  of  the  other  sex,  or 
cherishes  a  deeper  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the 
still  greater  blessings  he  had  sometimes  believed 
them  not  imwilling  to  confer.  Cordially  recogniz- 
ing the  sagacious  provision  that  proposals  should 
proceed  from  our  side,  I  feel  that  I  must  else  not 
only  have  long  since  exhausted  all  acknowledged 
forms  of  negative,  but  that  the  perpetual  demand 
upon  one's  best  and  tenderest  sympathies  must 
have  seriously  affected  my  nervous  system,  and 
terminated  in  —  say  sciatica,  if  nothing  worse. 

I  would  not,  for  worlds,  be  considered  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  married  state.  Very,  ver}' 
far  from  it.  I  have  a  positive  predilection  for  mat- 
rimonial life,  provided  I  do  not  share  it,  and  look 
round  upon  the  ever-increasing  circle  of  its  victims 
with  something  of  that  feeling,  mournful,  indeed, 
yet  tender  and  humanizing,  with  which  one  gazes 
on  the  sick  and  wounded  in  some  mighty  hospital. 

I  have  even  a  little  gallery  in  my  house,  sacred 
to  their  manes.  Under  each  sad-eyed  portrait, 
with  its  forced,  quivering  smile,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  that  "  tamed "  look  never  seen  in  cage- 
born  animals  of  the  fiercer  kind,  appears  the  date 
of  the  unfortunate  fellow's  birth  and  exec — mar- 
riage, I  mean  —  and  I  am  sensible  of  few  things 
more  gratifying  than  to  sit,  smoking  (poor  lads ! 
you  never  smoked)  in  your  midst,  to  remember 
that  if  you  fell  easily,  you  bore  it  nobly,  and  to 
think  that,  but  for  a  too  ostentatious  embracing  of 
your  chains,  you  might  have  passed  for  happy 
men. 

One  of  you  (yes,  Balaam  Burkemyoung,  b.  1687, 
m.  1715,  you  may  well  try  to  disarm  me  with  that 
deprecating  gaze),  carried  hypocrisy  to  the  ex- 
tent of  marrying  three  wives  I  Of  the  first,  historj- 
is  mute.  Between  the  last  two,  you  lie  buried.  In 
the  interesting  bas-relief  commemorating  that  cir- 
cumstance, you  are  turning  your  back  to  the  one, 
and  bestowing  your  undivided  attention  on  the 
other.  Balaam,  this  is  suggestive.  Is  it — can  it 
be  two  to  one  that  you  were  not  a  happy  spouse  ? 

Charley  Wing,  dear  old  boy,  your  wink  is  a 
transparent  humbug.  It  is  not  worth  one  dump. 
Th.at  look,  recalled  with  difficulty  for  deceitful 
ends,  belongs  to  an  earlier  and  happier  period  of 
your  existence.  You  had  been  dead  three  years 
(to  freedom)  when,  at  the  command  of  your  sov- 
ereign, Mrs.  Wing,  you  smirked  for  these  effigies  ! 
My  friend,  I  consecrate  this  sip  of  grog  to  the  joy- 
ous memories  of  our  bachelorhood.     No  man  was 
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louder  in  praise  of  that  blest  condition  than  your- 
8olf.  In  the  very  act  of  exulting  over  a  fallen 
brother,  whit  I  your  foot  slipped,  and  you  vanished 
over  the  dizzy  precipice,  with  Sibyl  Greatheed  of 
the  Grange. 

John  Adolphus  Burkemyoung  Parfitt  (b.  1789, 
m.  1880),  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  pass  upon  you 
the  severest  sentence  in  my  power  to  award.  Con- 
victed on  the  clearest  evidence,  your  marriage-cer- 
tificate, of  two  offences  of  the  highest  class  — 
treason,  sir,  and  perjury  —  forgetftil  of  your  own 
voluntary  vow  that  nothing  should  induce  you  to 
marry,  you  deserted  the  ranks  of  bachelorhood 
upon  the  merest  provocation.  Life's  battle,  sir, 
had  hardly  begun,  when  vou,  unhappy  man,  in- 
cited by  one  Agnes  Heckstetter  Williamson,  of 
Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  Spinster,  withdrew  pre- 
cipitately to  the  rear,  and  were  heard  of  no  more. 
You  are  hung,  sir,  well  hung  (light  from  the  left), 
and  may  you  be  as  happy  as  you  don't  deserve ! 

Philip  Bamstead  (b.  1800,  m.  much  regretted, 
1821),  tender  years  recommend  to  mercy  only 
when  accompanied  by  the  weakness  and  instability 
incident  to  youth.  You  fell  in  love,  young  sir,  at 
seventeen.  Four  yeai's  were  allotted  you  for  re- 
flection and  repentance.  In  vain.  On  the  day 
you  came  of  age,  you  married.  Human  depravity 
—  1  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak.  A  baronet  of 
my  acquaintance.  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  has  sagafciously 
remarked  that  certain  marriages  are  crimes  that 
bring  their  own  punishment.  You  were  a  grand- 
father at  forty ! 

And  now,  Tom  Burkemyoung,  the  younger, 
"  What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Lord  Scrope  ?  "  Friend 
of  my  youth,  I  knew  thee,  and  that  there  was,  in 
thy  whole  comporftion,  not  love  enough  to  stir  the 
soul  of  a  flea.  Had  I  been  inquired  of,  by  cynic, 
what  man  is  safe?  1  should  have  unhesitatingly 
replied,  '•  Tom.  Tom  Burkemyoung."  To  do  you 
justice,  however,  you  practised  no  deceit  or  perfidy. 
The  woman  does  not  breathe  who  shall  taunt  you 
with  broken  vows.  Tom  lost  everything  he  pos- 
sessed, and  very  considerably  more,  through  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  Universal  Starch  and 
Stucco  Company.  Comprehending  at  one  glance 
his  position,  Tom  put  himself  up  for  sale.  "My 
reserved  price,"  avowed  the  frank,  handsome  fel- 
low, "  is  two  hundred  thousand,  fifty  down."  He 
was  bought  by  Mrs.  Curwig,  widow  of  tlie  eminent 
broker,  the  majdk  of  whose  honored  head,  against 
his  favorite  pill^f  in  the  Stottk  Exchange,  is  still 
pointed  out  to  new-comers  with  pride  and  emotion. 
*'  Sic  stabat  Curwig  "  was  to  have  lieen  inscribed 
over  the  spot  he  had  abandoned  for  another,  where 
time-bargains  are  no  more,  but  a  brother  magnate 
of  the  'Change  having  declared  that  he,  for  one, 
would  not  "  stab  at"  the  memory  of  his  old  friend, 
the  idea  was  prudently  relinquished.  Tom,  old 
boy,  health  to  you,  and  resignation.     I  salute  you. 

After  all  (this  is  first-rate  'baccy),  after  all,  my 
suffering  souls,  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  worst 
of  your  condition.  You  remind  me  of  the  meta- 
morphosed kings  in  Circe's  palace.  You  were 
once  men.  You  sank  into  husbands,  from  thence 
you  dcgeneratt?d  into  sires.  In  this  moral  decrep- 
itude, you  received  the  ironical  title  of  "  governor," 
your  gubernatorial  fiinctions  being,  in  many  cases, 
exnressly  restricted  to  the  forking  ojit  of  cash. 

Your  case,  my  worthy  things,  is  hojjeless.  MAn's 
growing  wisdom  has  greatly  facilitated  the  cheaply 
and  expeditiously  getting  rid  of  wives.  But  with 
your  offspring  the  matter  is  different     The  law  of 


England,  like  a  benevolent  grandmother,  ado])ts 
both  parties,  and,  for  a  certain  period,  compels  the 
satisfactorv  fulfilment  of  those  ftinctions  you  as- 
sumed with  the  honorarj-  title  above  rrfcrre'd  to. 

Right  you  are,  my  excellent  creatures,  to  adapt 
yourselves  to  uncontrollable  circumstances ;  but 
the  forced  exultation  under  which  you  strive  to 
conceal  yom*  disgrace  is  transparent  to  the  (bach- 
elor) friends  who  love  you.  Humbling  is  it  to  wit- 
ness the  first  feeble  efforts  of  some  nero  of  fifty 
fields,  to  control  the  struggles  of  that  formless  dat 
of  humanity  he  stjles  his  "  son  !  "  Melancholy, 
indeed,  is  the  spectacle  of  a  man  whose  glowing 
pen  has  moved  the  social  world,  accosting  his  first- 
born as  topsy-mopsy-wocums !  It  seems  like  a 
grotesque  and  horrible  dream,  begotten  of  German 
sausage  and  lager  beer,  that  I  once  surprised  an 
individual  whose  poems  have  been  translated  into 
sundry  European  tongues,  entertaining  his  tyrant- 
baby  with  a  lyric  whose  concluding  lines  are 
burned  into  my  memory,  to  this  effect :  — 

"  Shim-sham  paradiddle  marabona  ting-tang  — 
Rigdam  bulladigm  ky  me." 

Tears  gather  in  my  ca'Cs  as  I  pen  these  unforgotten 
words !  I  will  pay  one  hundred  pounds  to  any  in- 
dividual who  will  lessen  the  pang  by  proving  to 
me  that  they  are  susceptible  of  any  rational  ex- 
planation. "  Ky  me  "  (whatever  they  may  mean) 
if  I  will  not ! 

Is  it  not  enough  that  the  dawning  reason  dionld 
be  bewildered  with  such  lights  as  these  ?  ^lust  it  be 
wantonly  misled  ?  It  is  my  belief  that  your  baby  Ije- 
gins  to  think  reason  long  Ibefore  its  teachers  conde- 
scend to  talk  it.  My  infantine  common  sense  re- 
volted, I  remember,  against  the  suggestion  that  I 
should  hush-a-by  on  a  tree-top,  when  not  only  was 
there  a  seciu*e  and  comfortable  nurser}-  at  hand,  but 
a  very  serious  mishap  likely  to  ensue  were  the  for- 
mer proposition  adopted. 

Again  :  that  "  Burkemyoung  "  docs  not  rh%Tne 
with  "  hunting  "  I  hold  to  be  an  insufficient  apology 
for  addressing  me  as  "  bunting  " :  nor  does  the  pros- 
pect of  being  wrapped  up  in  a  rabTjit-skin  offer  suf- 
ficient attractions  to  atone  for  such  unfaithful  teach- 
ing. 

Is  it  imagined  that  children  are  bom  without  ears  ? 
An  eiTor.  I  knew  a  youn"j  lady  who,  at  four  years 
old,  indignantly  resisted  the  attempt  in  Jack  and 
Jill,  to  reconcile  "  water  "  and  "  aft^r,"  and  always 
held  to  the  improved  transatlantic  reading  :  — 

"Jack  fell  down  and  broke  hlacrnim, 
And,  if  Jill  did  n't  —  she  oughter.'' 

From  these,  among  many  examples  of  a  similar 
nature,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  there  is  sometliing  in 
the  care  of  babies  highly  debilitating  to  the  intel- 
lectual man.  Consequently,  to  delegate  the  educa- 
tion of  this,  perhaps  inevitable,  nuisance,  to  the  sex 
whose  mental  progress  threatens  to  become  unhealth- 
fully  rapid,  may  be  the  best  for  all  parties. 

I  mvself  have  studiously  held  aloof,  and,  with  one 
fearful  exception,  recorded  some  while  since  in  these 
pages,  have  never,  that  I  wot  of,  been  in  direct  com- 
munication with  any  baby  living.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  without  serious  mental  disturbance  that  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  ftt)m  my  niece  Mattie,  married  and 
residing  abroad,  referrmg  to  a  rash  promise  on  my 
part  to  come  and  see  her  first-born  son,  whenever 
that  astonishing  phenomenon  should  be  revealed. 

"  Aware,  dear,"  continued  this  saucy  letter,  "  of 
your  partiality  for  little  trots,  I  have  not  been  in  a 
hurr)-  to  remind  you  of  your  promise;  but,  now, 
darling  Babs  is  quite  a  little  man  "  (he  was  about 
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two  and  a  half),  "  so  come  you  must.  I  do  assure 
you,  uncle,  he  is  not  a  common  child,"  (if  he  hatl 
been,  niy  curiosity  would  for  once  have  been  jiower- 
fully  excited !)  "  He  has  a  hooked  nose,  like  papa, 
and  the  richest  little  barytone  voice. 

"  Ili.^i  desdre  to  see  his  rro<lpapa  i.s  cjuite  touohin};." 
(This  rt>mai'k  merely  proves  into  what  extremes  the 
naturally  truthlul  miud  may  be  betrayed  by  enthu- 
sia.>!m.^  "  The  moment  he  heaifl  you  were  expect- 
ed "  (So !)  "  he  began  savin;*  up  his  bits  of  sugar, 
and  would  have  been  equally  generous  with  regard 
to  his  magnesia,  but  tluit  circunjstanccs  forbade  !  If 
you  could  only  see  him  tearing  his  little  cradle  cur- 
tains —  destructive  darling,  that  he  is  ! "  (I  could 
almo!<t  hear  tlie  kiss  that  accompanied  tliis  tribute.) 
'•  Or  screaming  and  splashing  in  his  little  bath  !  O 
dear,  dear !  won't  you  be  delighted  with  his  little 
wavs ! " 

Ilal  Crumbs  of  comfort!  My  godson  a  ways 
were  little.  If  ways  of  some  sort  be  unavoidable, 
the  smaller  they  run  tlie  better.  A  hooked  nose, 
lia  ?  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  Jewish  baby ;  but, 
\v\th  infants  of  my  own  persuasion,  the  little  dab  of 
putty  which  represents  the  early  stage  of  that  or- 
igan simply  expresses  indecision  as  to  the  form 
It  will  eventually  adopt.  Let  us,  however,  hope 
that  the  curved  beak  foreshadows  greatness ;  at  all 
events,  that  decision  of  character  and  self-control 
which  (see  Julius  Caesar,  Arthur,  Duke  of  AVelling- 
ton,  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  and  others) 
quality  men  to  be  successfiil  leaders  of  men.  As 
touching  the  (juality  of  my  godson's  voice,  that  must, 
for  the  present  remain  a  mystery,  a  shriek  in  bary- 
tone conveying  to  my  mind  no  more  distinct  idea 
than  that  of  a  railway  whistle  with  a  cold. 

My  journey,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was  made  in 
company  of  an  interesting  young  gentleman  about 
my  godson's  years.  There  was  something  contra- 
band, so  to  sjieak,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  introduced  into  the  carriajje.  At  all  events, 
it  was  only  when  we  were  fairly  under  way,  and 
escape  impossible,  that  he  was  suddenly  born,  as  it 
were,  from  a  basket  that  seemed  to  contain  nothing 
but  innocent  lace,  and  announced  his  presence  wit^ 
a  querulous  squall  that  might  have  served  for  a  sig- 
nal to  the  ne.xt  station.  The  pretty  little  mamma 
who,  with  a  nurse,  occupied  the  adjacent  seats, 
apologized  so  sweetly  for  tlie  —  no  doubt,  to  Iitr  — 
melodious  disturbance,  that  I  felt  I  could  do  no  less 
than  express  myself  as  rather  gratified,  than  other- 
wise, at  the  prosi^ect  of  our  journey  being  enlivened 
by  such  strains. 

''  You  are  fond  of  the  pets,  if  I  am  not  mLstakcn  ?  " 
remarked  my  fair  fellow-traveller,  ai'chly. 

I  bowed  assent.  "  Pot  "  is  a  general  term,  and  I 
have  no  aversion  to  a  good  bull-terrier. 

'*  And  I  am  nure,"  she  added,  more  sweetly  still, 
"  they  like  you" 

My  heart  stood  still.  A  dew  rose  on  my  fore- 
head. Wliat  if  I  were  expected  to  caress  the  little 
abomination  ? 

"  How  he  fixes  lus  pretty  eyes  upon  you  !  It  is 
quite  curious  how  quicklv  they  recognize  tlicir 
friends  1" 

If  an  intense  desire  to  fling  its  obiect  out  of  the 
window  be  indicative  of  friendship,  1  gave  this  in- 
fant credit  for  its  penetration.  Snatching  the  ojv 
portunity  when  mamma's  eyes  were  for  a  moment 
averted,  I  returned  the  child's  stare  with  a  look  that 
might  have  cowed  a  rhinoceros.  But  the  result  dis- 
appointed my  expectations.  The  terrified  howl  I  had 
elicited  was  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  go  to  the  kind 


gentleman  who  was  smiling  so  amiably  from  the  oi>- 
posite  seat.  This,  however,  the  infant,  for  its  own 
private  reasons,  at  once  declined,  therebv  enabling 
me  to  displa}-,  with  safety,  an  amount  of  disappoints 
ment  that  completely  won  the  confidence  of^  both 
mamma  and  nurse. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  was  a  Ibrtunate  meeting. 
Here,  I  thought,  was  a  splendid  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing a  little  baby-talk  and  general  management  which 
would  prove  invaluable,  in  defence  against  my  god- 
son. Not  to  be  tedious  —  before  our  little  party 
separated,  I  had,  by  unwearied  observation  and  a  lit- 
tle judicious  questioning,  acquired  all  the  needful 
rudiments  of  babiology.  Although  not  qualified  to 
maintain  a  fluent  conversation,  I  felt  that  I  could 
make  myself  generally  understood.  If  incompetent 
to  deal  with  unforeseen  and  cintical  incidents,  I 
could  answer  for  a  certain  self-possession  in  the 
j)resence  of  most.  In  cases  demanding  prompt  ac- 
tion, I  felt  sure  that  my  course,  if  somewhat  rough, 
would  be  effectual.  I  knew  which  end  of  a  baby 
commonly  went  first,  and  which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  by  nursery  sages,  as  more  desirable  to  keep 
uppermost.  I  was  aroused  to  the  fact  that "  wagh !  " 
(wnich  I  had  hitherto  imagined  to  be  a  phrase  of 
tiie  Sioux  Indians)  was  babine  for  hungry  :  and 
"  owgh  I "  implied  a  slight  discomfort  in  the  stom- 
ach :  these  being  the  oiuy  two  incidents  recogniaed 
in  earlier  baby  life,  as  of  any  real  consequence. 
The  ai-t  of  saying,  "  elk !  "  "  chirrup  1  "  and  "  boh !  " 
at  the  aptest  moment,  was  one  that  could  not  be  im- 
parted, but  wluch  tact,  experience,  and  observation 
would  soon  supply.  Finally,  the  rules  that  govern 
dandling  and  dancing  are  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  safest  guide. 

Armed  with  these  timely  hints,  I  lost  all  uneasi- 
ness, and  by  the  time  I  reached  my  journey's  end, 
was  really  almost  as  anxious  to  meet  my  godson  as 
his  doting  mother  could  have  desired. 

"  Now,  uncle,"  said  Mattie,  composing  herself, 
afler  the  effusions  of  welcome,  "how  would  you  like 
to  see  him,  first?  Think;  dear,  and  then  say  frank- 
ly. He  does  look  so  pretty,  asleep  I  But,  then,  his 
little  ways  —  " 

"  My  dear,"  I  said  hurriedly,  "  if  there  be  one 
condition  in  which  a  child  affects  me  more  pleasing- 
ly than  another,  it  is  in  that  sweet  repose  which 
must  be  so  unspeakably  grateful  both  to  the  inno- 
cent little  being  itself,  and  —  and  —:  to  all  that  stand 
around." 

"  Come,  then,  dear.  Hush-sh.  Tiptoe,  please  ! 
.  .  .  .  -There  !  " 

Mattie  was  right.  He  was  not  a  common  child. 
I  never  saw  so  "  made  "  a  countenance  in  so  verj- 
small  a  human  being.  Asleep  in  his  cot,  his  face 
alone  visible,  he  looked  like  a  medallion  of  some  an- 
cient senator  of  Rome.  His  nose,  commenced  on 
the  principle  so  much  in  vogue  with  that  distin- 
guished people,  had  been  finished  as  a  snub.  There 
were-  purpose  and  determination  in  the  close-shut 
lips,  and  a  slight  corrugation  of  the  little  brows,  as 
if,  even  in  dreams,  the  atom's  thoughts  were  bu.sy 
with  schemes  for  the  life  that  was  8c;ircely  begun. 

"  Calculating  little  beggar  !  "  I  thought,  smiling, 
however,  with  all  the  sweetness  I  could  command. 

"  He  does  n't  take  to  strangers  at  all,"  whispered 
Mattie. 

"  Tliank  —  no,  reallif  t "  said  I,  much  relieved. 

"  But  don't  be  unea.'«y,  dear.  He  will  to  you" 
said  Mattie,  consolingly.  "  I  do  believe  he  's  dream- 
ing of  you  at  tliis  very  moment  I  " 
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"  Come,  come,  mv  dear ! " 

"  Just  hark."     She  put  down  her  ear. 

"  Don't  you  see  his  little  lips  moving  ?  *  Uncle.* " 

" '  Bunkum,*  I  fancied  !  *' 

"  Nonsense,  —  only  hark.    '  Unky  tum  I  *  *' 

"  Tum  !  " 

"  My  own  I  Uncle  is  tum !  "  cried  the  doting 
mamma,  and,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  she  caught 
him  up  in  her  arms. 

"  Yee-ough ! "  yelled  the  child. 

I  rallied  in  desperate  haste  my  lately  acquired 
knowledge. 

"  Clk !  **  said  I.  "  Catchee  —  that  is  to  say,  boh ! 
How  d*  ye  do  ?     And  heigh-diddle-diddle." 

"Dear  —  he*s  beyond  that"  said  Mattie,  laugh- 
ing merrily.  "  Kassy-wissy.  Make  friends.  Talk, 
my  own."  And  without  a  mo.nent*s  hesitation,  she 
placed  him  in  my  unaccustomed  arms. 

Rather  to  my  surprise,  the  young  gentleman 
offered  no  resistance,  only  making  a  clutch  at  a 
curl  on  my  forehead,  which  (for  reasons  of  my  own) 
I  evaded,  compromising  for  the  temporary  misuse 
of  my  nose. 

A  little  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  my  first 
conversational  efforts,  I  now  resolved  to  let  my 
godson  take  the  lead,  and  to  adapt  the  stature  of 
my  observations  to  his.  But,  whether  dumb  with 
joy  at  his  uncle's  "  tumminj,"  or  from  some  occult 
reason,  not  one  word  would  he  utter.  Nevertheless,- 
either  the  little  animal  was  endowed  with  a  histri- 
onic genius  far  beyond  his  years,  or  he  really  was 
glad  to  sec  me.  He  smiled,  after  a  grave,  con- 
trolled fashion,  and  once  executed  a  deliberate  wink, 
as  though  to  intimate  that,  when  time  and  inclina- 
tion should  serve,  we  might  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  to  one  another.  Presently  he  waxed  fidgety, 
and,  ^vrestling  himself  down,  toddled  to  his  cot, 
and  returned,  carrying  in  his  small  fists,  something 
which  he  offered  to  my  lips.  Prudence  dictating 
a  previous  examination,  there  revealed  themselves 
certain  substances,  whose  crumbly  and  attenuated 
character,  pronounced  them,  past  question,  to  be 
half-sucked  lumps  of  sugar ! 

After  this,  our  friendship  ripened  fast.  He 
really  was  an  engaging  little  man,  and  his  odd 
fancy  for  his  old  uncle  not  a  myth  at  all.  Without 
any  vast  interchange  of  ideas,  we  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  harmony  that  I  should  not  have  imagined 
possible.  Imitation  is  said  to  be  the  most  delicate 
form  of  flattery,  and  my  godson  was  never  tired  of 
copying  my  ways.  Hence,  1m  little  ways,  hitherto 
innocuous,  became  a  source  of  considerable  incon- 
venience, if  not  worse,  and  were  attended  with 
results  quite  other  than  what  was  intended. 

Among  the  rest  of  my  personal  effects  that  had 
attracted  the  young  gentleman's  notice,  perhaps 
the  most  beloved  was  a  brightly  decorated  Turkish 
pipe,  cut,  as  I  had  been  at  some  trouble  to  explain, 
from  a  jasmine  tree,  a  very,  very,  very  long  way 
off!  This  latter  circumstance  appeared  to  give 
Babs,  as  he  was  usually  called,  some  disturbance. 

One  day  the  pipe  was  missing.  Great  tumult 
and  inquiry.  Babs  silent  and  meditative.  Next 
morning  the  pipe  had  returned  to  its  accustomed 
haant.  Eagerly  charging  it,  I  began  to  inhale  the 
fragrant  fumes,  when  —  Pheugh !  Whish !  Psish ! 
An  earwig!  Psha!  Another!  Two!  Twenty! 
Out  they  came  in  bau-hes,  scampering  in  ever)' 
direction !  Babs,  the  secret  being  too  much  for  his 
little  bosom,  burst  into  tears,  and  avowed  that  he 
had  connived  at  the  pipe*8  passing  the  night  in  the 
heart  of  a  jasmine  bush.   "  It  was  such  a  very,  very 


long  way  fi-om  home."  Babs  evidently  has  a  vague 
idea  that  the  night  had  been  one  of  festival  and 
welcome  for  the  distant  cousin  from  the  Levant ! 

Growing  (as  my  hair-dresser  has  for  tmrty  years 
assured  me)  a  little  thin  on  the  top  of  my  head,  I 
had,  of  late,  adopted  a  few  supplementary  locks, 
and  these,  in  the  intim;icy  of  friendship,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  dress  in  the  presence  of  Babs.  One  day 
I  missed  both  Babs  and  hair,  and  proceeding,  in 
some  agitation,  to  the  nursery,  surprised  my  young 
friend  busily  engaged,  with  his  mother's  scissors, 
in  removing  the  very  last  curls  from  Isidor's  mas- 
terpiece. 

"  Dessing  *oor  hair ! "  cried  Babs,  triumphantly, 
waving  the  denuded  scalp  before  ray  horror-stricken 
eyes.     He  had  wished  to  save  me  trouble. 

My  godson  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  me  early 
visits  in  my  room.  Now,  I  confess  to  one  unjusti- 
fiable propensity,  that  of  smoking  in  bed ;  but  not 
conceiving  it  necessary,  at  present,  to  warn  my 
visitor  against  so  evil  an  example,  I  puff*ed  away 
tranquilly,  as  though  he  were  not  there.  I  shall  . 
never  forget  one  terrible  morning,  when,  roused  by 
violent  screams  and  shouts  of  "  Fire  I "  from  the 
upper  story,  I  dashed  up  stairs,  through  a  stifling 
cloud  of  smoke,  to  find,  happily,  poor  Babs  already 
rescued,  and  descending,  ^vrapped  in  a  wet  blanket, 
into  the  arms  of  his  agonized  friends.  He  had  been 
trying  to  smoke  in  bed,  but,  novice  as  he  was,  and 
embarrassed  with  the  bedclothes,  the  result  had 
been  limited  to  fire ! 

These  little  misadventures,  which,  in  fact,  were 
only  so  many  proofs  of  love  and  confidence,  only 
served  to  cement  our  alliance,  and  my  visit  was 
drawing  to  a  most  successful  close,  when  coming 
down  one  morning,  rather  late,  to  breakfast  (for  I 
had  felt  a  little  indisposed)  my  niece  received  me 
with  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  what  e.ver  is  tlie  matter  ?  Why 
good  heavens !  dear,  you  are  (freen  !  " 

"  Literally,  or  figuratively  ?  '* 

"Don't  laugh,  dear?  Look,  Harry."  And  she 
burst  into  tears. 

My  nephew  looked  at  me  gravely,  and  rang  the 
bell. 

"  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  my  dear  uncle,  I 
shall  send  for  our  neighbor,  Dr.  Courtney.  The 
doctor  —  insttantly"  he  added,  to  the  servant  who 
answered  his  summons. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  ascertained  that  my 
countenance,  throat,  and,  in  fact  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  had  assumed  the  color  of  a  green  caterpillar, 
accidentally  boiled. 

Dr.  Courtney  was  with  us,  almost  before  I  had 
completed  my  self-examination.  After  a  moment, 
he  drew  me  apart. 

"  Do  you  want  the  truth  ?  ** 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  else  f  " 

"  You  've  been  poisoned  1  *' 

Mv  heart  certainly  gave  a  throb. 

"  \\'hat  have  you  been  swallowing  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  what,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  every 
one  else  has  partaken  of." 

The  physician  shook  his  head,  as  in  doubt  of  that. 

"Pray  go  to  your  room,  and  to  bed.  I  will  be 
with  you  again,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mean- 
while, endeavor,  I  beg  of  you,  to  remember  every- 
thing you  have  recently  taken." 

Feeling  myself  becoming  seriously  ill,  I  obeyed 
his  directions,  in  all  but  the  last.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, remember  having  partaken  of  anything  my 
friends  had  not. 
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I)r.  Courtney  quickly  returned,  and  administered 
such  countei^agents  as  he  deemed  best. 

"  I  don't  conooal  from  vou,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am 
groping  somewhat  in  the  dark.  Tlio  nature  of  the 
poisonous  matter  you  have  swallowed  is  not  re- 
vealed by  the  symptoms  with  sufBcient  accuracy. 
But  we  will  do  our  best  You  are  no  worse,  I 
find." 

"  I  —  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  faintly.  "  I  think  I 
could  sleep  a  little." 

«  You  shall.     But,  first,  take  this." 

This  was  something  of  so  nauseous  a  character, 
that  I  begged  for  something  to  remove  the  flavor. 

"  Bit  o'  crockydile  ! "  sobbed  Babs,  who  was  cr}'- 
ing  by  the  door.     "  I  fetch  it." 

"  No,  no,  my  love,"  cried  Mattie,  entering  at  the 
moment,  "  that  would  make  poor  unky  worse.  It 's 
poison." 

"  I  eat  good  bit,  whole  tail !  "  cried  Babs,  exult- 
in^lv. 

Alattie  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  and  caught  him  in 
her  arms.  But  at  that  instant,  the  nurse  entered 
with  the  crocodile  in  question.  It  was  an  effigy,  in 
chalk  and  sugar,  of  that  interesting  saurian.  The 
doctor  caught  it  from  her,  and  applied  his  tongue. 

"There  8  no  harm,  here,  my  dear  lady,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  See,  he  has  licked  off  all  the  green,  which  is  a 
deadly  poison,"  gasped  the  mother. 

"  No,  I  did  n't !  "  shouted  Babs  ;^  "  I  scrape  off 
pitty  green,  for  unky,  ajid  put  it  in  hut  beer  !" 

"  Hurrah ! "  exclaimed  Dr.  Courtney.  "  Then  1 
see  my  way !  All  has  been  done  rightly,  so  far. 
I  know  the  composition  of  this  filth,  and  will  gage 
my  right  hand  that  we  cancel  its  effects." 

We  did  so,  under  Providence,  and  this  was  the 
last  time  I  had  to  complain  of  my  godson's  "  little 
wavp." 
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A   CHKISTMAS   8TOKY. 
[Concluded.) 

The  last  words  referred  to  the  tiurkey,  which  was 
under  Miss  Pinnifer's  especial  care,  and  which  she 
forthwith  began  to  baste  violently. 

"  I  've  had  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  my  time, 
you  see,  my  dear,  so  perhaps  I  think  the  less  of  it 
on  that  account.  It  is  n't  to  be  expected,  you 
know,  with  my  experience,  that  I  should  be  dazzled 
by  a  Mr.  Brown.     Is  n't  he  fat,  dear  ?  " 

"  Is  he  ?  "  said  Milly ;  "  I  have  n't  seen  him,  you 
know." 

"  Not  seen  him  !  "  said  Miss  Pinnifer.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  My  dear,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
turkey." 

"  (5h ! "  said  Milly. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  return 
of  the  party  from  church.  Tlie  younger  Todds 
were  found  considerably  in  the  way  of  the  cooker)-, 
till  Milly  hit  on  the  happy  expeaient  of  sending 
them  to  the  baker's  to  fetch  the  pig.  Forthwith 
they  departed,  with  pig  written  plainly  on  their 
countenances,  and  raced  all  the  way  to  the  shop, 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  tail  should  be  the 

Erize  of  the  winner.  Johnny,  the  eldest,  as  might 
ave  been  expected,  came  in  foremost,  to  the  great 
grief  and  discouragement  of  his  brothers,  tiU  he 
magnanimously  promised  them  that  they  should 
have  the  tail  after  he  had  done  with  it.  Rather 
more  quietly  than  they  had  set  out,  the  trio  returned 
from  the  baker's,  Johnny  and  Tommy  Todd  carr}-- 


ing  the  dish  between  them.  Willy,  the  youngest, 
much  wanted  to  carry  the  cover,  but  the  more  ma- 
ture wisdom  of  Johnny  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
pig  would  keen  hotter  with  it  on  ;  so  Willy  had  to 
content  himself  witli  walking  behind  as   near  as 

1K)ssible,  and  sniffing  the  fraOTincc  of  the  savory 
)urdQn.  When  they  reached  home,  Mr.  Brown 
had  just  arrived,  and  their  father  and  Milly  were 
endeavoring  adequately  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  hampers.  Mr.  Brown  seemed  pleased 
by  the  interruption,  and  T)atting  the  boys'  heads 

Satornally,  asked  them  ii  they  were  good  boys, 
ohnny  and  Tommy,  though  a  little  abashed,  an- 
swered manfully  (with  a  view  to  sixpences)  that 
they  were,  but  Willy,  who  was  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, began  to  cry,  and  promised  irrelevantly 
that  he  would  n't  do  it  again. 

Dinner-time  speedily  arrived,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody.  A  few  minutes  before  the 
appointed  hour  came  a  young  gentleman  with  a 
very  stiff"  shirt  collar,  and  a  rather  bashful  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  whom  Milly's  blushes  at  once 
designated  as  Charley  Collins.  Almost  before 
Charley  had  been  formally  introduced,  Miss  Pinni- 
fer came  upon  the  scene,  dressed  in  the  black  satin 
spencer,  and  pink  muslin  skirt,  with  little  blue  bows 
pinned  on  all  over  her,  and  leading  by  the  hand  a 
solemn-looking  individual,  whom  she  introduced  in 
a  tragedy  tone  as  "  My  brother."  The  individual 
thus  alluded  to  did  not  trouble  himself  to  salute 
the  company,  but  dropped  into  the  first  chair  in  his 
way,  and  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  strong  ^larc  upon 
Mr.  Brown.  The  party  arranged  themselves  round 
the  table,  and  began  to'  do  full  justice  to  the  good 
cheer.  For  some  time  there  was  but  little  conver- 
sation, everybody  being  too  busily  employed  to 
talk  when  suddenly  Miss  Pinnifer's  brother  paused 
in  the  very  ac't  of  conveying  a  large  piece  of  turkey 
to  his  mouth,  and  pointing  with  his  fork,  and  the 
morsel  still  on  it,  at  Mr.  Brown,  said  "  Halloa !  " 
Mr.  Brown  looked  a  little  uncomfortable  when. 
Miss  Pinnifer  hastened  to  explain,  —  "You'll  ex- 
cuse my  brother  sir,  he 's  of  unsound  mind."  And 
then  leaning  over  two  of  the  little  Todds,  and 
seizing  her  brother  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  she 
shook  him  violently,  and  said  in  an  impressive 
voice,  "  Robert,  behave  !  "  Whereupon  Robert  be- 
came much  depressed,  and  "  behaved  "  accordingly. 
After  the  excitement  caused  by  this  little  incident 
had  subsided,  the  dinner  proceeded  with  great 
smoothness,  and  the  little  party,  which  at  first  had 
felt  some  little  constraint,  was  rapidly'  unbending 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  Christmas  cheer. 
At  last  came  the  crowning  glory,  in  the  shape  of 
the  pudding.  And  such  a  pudding!  It  was  the 
very  largest-sized  pudding  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant :  so  big,  indeed,  that  Milly 
could  n't  bring  it  in  herself,  but  had  to  ask  Charley 
Collins  to  help  her.  And  rich  !  I  should  rather 
think  it  was !  It  was  a  regular  millionnaire  of  a 
pudding.  Miss  Pinnifer's  brother  again  created  a 
little  confusion  by  insisting  on  eating  pepper  with 
it,  and  shedding  tears  when  the  cruet  was  taken 
away  from  liim ;  but  when  at  last  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  try  it  without  seasoning,  he  sent  up  his 
plate  three  times  from  which  I  infer  that  he  was  by 
no  means  such  an  idiot  as  was  generally  supposed. 

At  last  the  dinner  came  to  an  end  —  as  oinners 
will,  the  more  's  the  pity -5- and  the  party  drew 
round  the  fire  in  a  coscy  semi-circle,  and  set  to  work 
regularly  to  enjoy  themselves.  Tlie  kettle  was  put 
on  the  nre,  the  spirits  and  lemons  and  sugar  were 
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brought  out,  and  Mr.  Brown  volunteered  to  brew 
some  punch  (which  he  did  as  though  punch  had 
been  his  daily  drink  froui  his  youth  up),  and  then, 
when  everybody  was  served,  the  pipes  and  tobacco 
were   brought  out,  and   Mr.  Bi*own   called  upon 
John  Todd  for  a  song.     And  John  sang  a  song, 
and  another,  and  another  after  that,  to  the  most 
tremendous  applause,  even  the  blackbird  dropping 
his  critical  airs  for  once  and  applauding  as  loudly 
as  anybodv.     And  then  Mr.  Brown  sang  a  song ; 
after  whicli  Charley  Collins  sang  a  song,  with  a 
remarkable  chorus,  which  was  sung  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  company  with  such  good-will  that 
the  peojjle  next  door  could  n't  hear  themselves  talk, 
and  knocked  at  the  wall  with  the  poker  as  a  gentle 
hint  for  peace  and  (juietness.     And  Milly  herself 
sang  a  song,  and  tlien  Miss  Rnnifer's  brother  mur- 
mured something  which  was  understood  to  mean 
that  he  also  woiild  favor  the  company ;  but  being 
asked  the  name  of  the  song,  he  replied,  after  much 
consideration,  "  More  i)udding."     So  to  make  up 
for  his  shortcomings  Miss  Pinnifer  volunteered,  and 
after  repeating  five  times  that   she  had   a  cold 
(which  was  n't  true)  and  that  she  had  n't  a  note  in 
her  voice  (which  was\  she  began,  with  intense  ex- 
pression, "  Will  you  love  me  tnen  as  now  ?  "     The 
direction  of  her  glances  made  it  quite  a  personal 
matter  between  herself  and  Mr.  Brown,  who  should 
by  every  nih^   of  propriety  have   sung   in  reply, 
"  Dearest,  then  I  'if  love  thee  more."     But  he  did 
n't.  Probably  he  did  n't  know  the  song,  or,  still  more 
probably,  he  would  n't  have  sung  it  if  he  knew  it ! 

As  a  slight  protection  against  the  too  oppressive 
glances  of  Miss  Pinnifer,  Mr.  Brown  entered  into 
conversation  with  Charley  Collins,  who  had  by 
this  time  cfot  rid  of  his  bashfulness,  and  appeared, 
as  he  really  was,  a  light-hearted,  manly  young  fel- 
low. Charley  had  conceived  a  great  liking  to  Mr. 
Brown,  and  Vas  yery  confidential  with  him ;  so 
that  Mr.  Brown  was  speedily  made  aware  that  his 
young  friend  was  a  clerk  at  the  moderate  salary 
of  eighteen  shillings  a  week;  that  he  had  bad 
an  offer  of  a  situation  where  he  could  earn  two 
pounds,  but  that  security  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  pounds  was  required,  which  put  it  out  of 
the  (question.  Charley  Collins  could  not  help  a 
half-sigh  as  he  stated  what  might  be,  and  yet  could 
not  be,  and  Mr.  Brown  could  easily  understand 
that  the  situation  so  temptingly  offered,  onlv  to  be 
perforce  refused,  was  just  enough  to  give  Milly  and 
her  lover  the  start  in  life  for  which  they  were 
waiting. 

The  merriment  by  no  means  flagged  as  the  even- 
ing wore  on.  Mr.  Brown  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party,  cracked  jokes,  asked  riddles,  told  stories, 
kissed  Milly  and  Miss  Pinnifer  under  the  mistletoe, 
and  generally  proved  himself  the  j)rincc  of  good 
fellows.  Forfeits  were  played,  and  blind  man's 
buff,  at  M-hich  latter  game  Miss  Pinnifer  gave  rise 
to  CTave  suspicions  as  to  her  fair  jilay  by  persist- 
ently refusing  to  catch  anybody  but  Mr.  Brown, 
and  holding  him  an  unnecessarily  long  time  when 
caught.  After  blind  man's  buff,  a  dance  was  pro- 
posed, and  carried  out  with  great  success,  John 
Todd  performing  on  the  violin.  Miss  Pinnifer's 
brother  had  been  rather  gloomy  during  the  pre- 
vious amusements,  but  he  now  began  to  enjoy  him- 
self immensely,  dancing  away  by  himself*  m  the 
very  middle  of  the  room  with  a  funereal  expression 
of  countenance,  and  occasionally  tumbling  over  one 
or  other  of  the  young  Todds,  who  had  ratier  indefi- 
nites notions  of  dancing,  and  wen*  a  good  deal  in 
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the  way.  But  he  did  n't  mind,  not  he ;  he  picked 
himself  up  and  went  at  it  again  as  if  nothing  had 
hajjpened.  One  by  one  the  dancers  stopped,  ex- 
hausted; and  at  last  tlie  fiddle  stoppedj  too;  but 
Miss  Pinnifer's  brother  still  continued  to  dance, 
without  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  without 
any  apparent  intention  of  ever  leaving  off".  Indeed, 
I  think  it  lughlr  probaljle  that  he  would  have  con- 
tinued dancing  to  this  moment,  had  not  liis  sister 
by  certain  whispered  blandishments,  in  which  Uie 
word  "  pudding  "  was  plainly  audible,  persuaded 
him  to  leave  off,  and  finally  got  him  to  bed. 

The  youthful  Todds  about  this  time  began  to 
show  signs  of  weariness,  and  were  with  some  difii- 
culty  induced  to  retire  to  rest,  Johnny  Todd  with 
the  inestimable  pig's  tail  under  liis  pillow.  The 
remainder  of  the  party  gathered  round  the  fire,  and 
chatted  quietly.  Mr.  Brown  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly grown  silent  since  the  cliildren's  departure. 
At  last  after  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  he  said 
suddenl)-  —  "  Mr.  Todd  —  I  've  a  proposition  to 
make  to  you.  Don't  go,  Miss  Milly  —  what  I  'm 
going  to  say  concerns  you  too.  This  lady  and  gen- 
tleman are  friends  of  the  family,  and  I  don't  mind 
speaking  before  them.  Mr.  Todd,  I  'm  not  a  young 
man  —  I  've  been  knocked  about  a  good  deal  in  my 
time,  and  I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  have  a  little  comfort 
in  my  old  years.  So  I  'm  looking  out  for  a  wife, 
and  I  have  n't  seen  any  young  lady  so  much  to  my 
liking  as  Miss  Milly  there." 

At  this  startling  announcement  Milly  turned  red 
and  pale  by  turns,  Charley  Collins  clenched  his 
fists,  and  looked  unutterable  things ;  and  Miss  Pin- 
nifer became  perfectly  rigid,  with  only  energy 
enough  to  turn  up  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  aud  to 
murmur  in  heartbroken  a<.'cents,  "  Cruel  —  ker- 
rewel  man  I " 

John  Todd  attempted  to  speak,  but  Mr.  Brown 
continued,  — 

"  Hear  me  out,  please ;  and  then  give  me  what 
answer  you  like.  I  'm  not  a  young  man,  as  1  said 
before,  but  I  'm  easy-going,  and  1  believe  I  should 
make  a  good  husband.  I've  worked  hard  in  my 
time,  but  I  've  made  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
now  I  don't  intend  to  work  any  more,  but  just  to 
enjoy  myself.  My  wife  will  have  a  good  time  of  it, 
mind  you.  Balls,  concerts,  parties,  u  she  likes  'em, 
she  shall  have  'em,  and  that 's  all  about  it.  Now, 
Miss  ISlilly,  what  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  be  an  old 
man's  darling  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Brown,"  John  Todd  began,  but  Milly 
interrupted. 

"  No,  father,  let  me  speak.  ^Ir.  Brown,  I  thank 
you  for  your  offer,  and  I  don't  doubt  it's  kindly 
meant.  But  I  've  given  my  heart  away  already  (as 
you  might  have  guessed  to-night),  and  I  can't  give 
it  twice." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Mi-.  Brown,  sadly.  "  But 
it's  weai'v  waiting,  Milly,  all  through  the  long 
years,  and  a  boy-aud-girl  fancy  soon  dies  away." 

"  Ours  is  n't  a  boy-and-girl  fancy,  tlien,  Mr. 
Brown,  for  I  'in  quite  sure  it  'U  never  die  away. 
Never,  never,  never  I  Will  it,  Charley  ?  "  Charley 
did  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  but  a  warm  pressure 
of  the  hand  answered  Milly  well  enough. 

"  Don't  decide  in  a  hurrj-,  Miss  Milly.  There 
are  many  things  to  think  about,  you  know ;  your 
father,  now.  He  ought  n't  to  work  as  he  does,  at 
his  time  of  life,  and  his  eyes  are  failing  already. 
Now,  if )  ou  '11  marry  me,  your  father  shall  have-  a 
good  house  over  his  head,  a  nice  little  cottage  in 
some  (juict  country   place,  and  need  never  do  a 
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stitrh  of  work  a^jaiii.  And  the  bovs  shall  have 
good  schoolin;^  and  a  lair  start  in  business.  It 's 
worth  thinking  of,  my  dear." 

Poor  Milly  felt  utterly  miserable.  She  had  not 
the  smallest  idea  of  wavering,  but  Mr.  Brown  had 
artfully  contrived  that  by  being  faitliful  to  her  true 
love,  snc  should  appear  to  deprive  her  father  and 
brothers  of  a  host  of  blessings,  all  of  which  it  was 
in  her  pt)wer  to  bestow.     She  oould  only  sob  cat — 

"  It's  very  cruel,"  and  burst  into  tears. 
•Fohn  Todd  had  made  repeated  efforts  to  8])eak, 
but  now  he  broke  out  in  a  tone  that  bore  down  all 
interruption,  — 

"Mr.  Brown,  for  the  kindness  we've  received 
from  you,  I  'm  obliged ;  and  1  don't  go  from  it. 
But  1  'ni  not  obliged,  sir,  by  your  coming  into  my 
house,  and  trying  to  steal  away  my  daughter's  afTec- 
tions  from  a  young  man  as  truly  loves  her.  It  ain't 
fair,  it  ain't  manly,  it  ain't  honorable.  And  when 
vou  go  and  try  to  work  upon  her  feelings  along  of 
her  old  father,  that  she  'd  give  her  right  hand  for, 
it 's  mean  and  cruel  and  cowardly,  that 's  what  it 
is.  And  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  —  I  would  n't  take 
another  kindness  at  your  hands,  no,  not  if  I  was 
starving.  I  'm  a  creaky  old  man,  sir,  I  know  1  am ; 
and  my  sight 's  failing,  as  you  say ;  but  I  've  work 
in  me  yet,  thank  (jo<i,  and  I  '11  Avork  my  fingers  to 
the  bon»!  betbi-e  I  *ll  bid  a  child  of  mine  marry  for 
money  without  love." 

*'  And  perhaps  you  '11  let  me  say  a  word,  Mr. 
Brown,"  interposed  Charley  Collins.  "  It  ain't 
much,  it 's  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  it  '11  relieve 
my  mind.  It 's  my  o])iaion,  sir,  that  you're  a  cant- 
ing, two-faced,  hyi)ocritical  old  humbug  I " 

"  I  '11  trouble  you  to  say  that  over  again  pres- 
ently, young  man,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  who  seemed 
to  recover  his  cheerfulness  under  abuse.  "  It  might 
be  usefiil,  if  1  >vant«d  a  character,  you  know. 
Well,  Mr.  Todd,  then  that 's  yoiu*  answer,  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,  sir  I "  said  John  Todd,  with  great 
decision. 

"  Anil  yours,  Aliss  Milly  ?  " 

Milly's  reply  was  of  a  rather  remarkable  descrip- 
tion. She  <iuietly  turned  round  to  Charley  Collins, 
and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  And  yours.  Miss  Pinnifer.  I  beg  pardon,  I 
({iiite  for^jot  I  hud  n't  asked  you  a  question." 

Miss  Pinnifer  Kxiked  as  if  she  wished  he  had. 

"  Wi'U,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "  after  all,  perhaps  it 's 
just  as  well  as  it  is;  and  I  've  had  the  satisfaction 
of  making  my  own  acquaintance  from  a  totally  new 
]>oint  of  view.  I  really  had  no  idea  I  was  such  a 
very  unpleasant  jwrson.  Let  me  see  now.  I  'm 
mean,  and  I  'm  cruel,  and  I  'm  cowardly.  ITiat  's 
Mr.  Todd's  idea.  Mr.  Collins  says  I  'm  a  hypo- 
critical, canting,  double-faced  —  dear  me,  what  was 
it  he  topiHMl  up  with  ?  " 

"  Humbug,"  said  Charley,  boldly. 

"  Oil/  humbug,"  corrected  Mr.  Brown,  sternly. 
'*  I  'm  not  going  to  let  )  on  ofT  any  of  the  adjectives, 
my  young  friend.  You,  Miss  Milly,  were  of  opin- 
ion that  I  was  a  wretch." 

"  I  did  n't  say  so,"  saiil  Milly. 

•'No,  my  dear,  but  you  thought  so,  and  that's 
nmch  the  same.  Dear,  dear!  if  your  i>oor  mother 
had  only  lived  to  hear  her  brother  Tom  called  all 
tltese  horrid  names,  '{xm  my  word  I  believe  she  'd 
have  boxed  your  ears  all  round." 

"  L'nele  lom  !  "  exclaimed  Milly. 

•'  You  *re  nm-rr  Tonj  Hawkins  I  "  cried  Mr.  To<ld. 

"  Yes,  sometimes,"  said  the  stranger,  meekly ; 
"  generally,   I  may  say.     Allow  me   to  intro<tucc 


myself,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Tliomas  Brown 
Hawkins,  at  your  service.  As  for  my  character,  I  'm 
a  mean,  cowardly,  cruel  —  a  regular  tragedy  uncle, 
in  fact." 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Milly,  "  of  coiu-se  we  did 
n't  know.     And  you  were  only  in  joke,  afler  all." 

'•  Well,  my  dear,  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that ;  but 
a  man  may  n't  marry  his  grandmother,  you  know ; 
and  I  rather  think  there 's  a  similar  foolish  preju- 
dice as  regards  nieces.  So,  on  the  whole,  perhaps 
it 's  just  as  well  you  did  n't  say  yes." 

•'I'm  sure  I  heartily  be j»  your  panlon,  brother- 
in-lav7,"  said  Mr.  Todd.  "You  won't  bear  malice 
for  words  said  under  a  mistake,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Well,  I  'm  not  quite  certain  whether  I  will  or  I 
Avon't,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins.  "  I  should  like  to  punch 
that  young^rascal's  head  for  calling;  me  an  old  hum- 
bug, but  I  'm  afraid  I  should  get  tbe  worst  of  it." 

"  1  *ra  very  sorry,  sir,"  began  Charley. 

"  No,  you  're  not,  my  dear  boy ;  or  if  you  are, 
you  need  n't  be,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins.  "  It  was  an 
old  man's  joke,  and  I  rather  think  I  saw  the  fbn  of 
it  better  than  you  did." 

"  But  I  had  always  heard  you  Avcre  dead,  Haw- 
kins," said  Mr.  Todd.  "Many  a  time  my  poor 
Avife  used  to  talk  and  cry  over  her  only  brother, 
Avho  was  thought  to  have  been  drowned  at  sea." 

"  I  ought  to  have  been,  by  rights,"  said  Uncle 
Tom.     "  I  've  been  in  three  shipwrecks,  but  I  was 

f reserved,  probably  for  a  higher  and  drier  fate, 
've  been  a  digger,  and  a  storekeeper,  and  a  good 
many  other  things  besides.  I'll  tell  you  all  my 
adventures,  one  of  these  days.  And  now  I  've  made 
as  much  as  T  care  to  make.  Yes,  that  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  is  a  fact,  Miss  Milly,  and  I  've  come 
to  England  to  enjoy  myself  with  my  nephews  and 
nieces.     So  you  won't  marry  me,  eh  ?  " 

Milly  shook  her  heatl  saucily. 

"  Well,  then,  as  I  've  set  my  heart  on  a  wedding, 
I  suppose  you  must  marrv  somebody  else.  I  think 
I  know  somebody  who'll  find  that  security,  Mr. 
Charley,  though  you  did  call  me  a  canting  old  hum- 
bug. ^fo  thanks  I  —  don't  like  'em ;  always  makes 
me  feel  as  if  I  was  being  tickled  and  was  n't  allowed 
to  laugh.  Milly,  little  woman,  if  you're  very  good, 
you  and  I  will  take  a  run  out  of  town  the  very  first 
fine  day,  and  see  if  we  can't  find  that  same  cottage 
we  were  talking  about,  —  small  garden  in  front,  and 
the  name  of  John  Todd  on  the  door,  you  know. 

In  spite  of  Uncle  Tom's  objection  to  tlianks  there 
was  a  sinudtaneous  outburst  of  grateful  joy,  —  the 
overflow  of  happy  hearts.  John  Todd  squeezed  Ids 
brother-in-law's  lefl  hand,  Avhile  Charley  Collins 
violently  shook  his  right,  and  Milly,  witli  both  arms 
round  his  neck,  kissed  him  repeatedly.  Miss  Pinni- 
fer wej)t  so  violently  that  her  small  pocket-handker- 
chief looked  as  if  it  had  been  recently  washed,  and 
not  recently  dried. 

The  excitement  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished in  intensity,  and  Uncle  Tom  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  literally  smothered  with  caresses,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Miss  Pinnifer's 
brother,  in  a  wliite  and  peculiarly  iiirj-  costume, 
stalked  into  the  room.  Tlie  unfortunate  man  had 
waked  from  his  first  sleep  with  an  uneasy  sense  that 
the  promised  pudding,  with  the  hope  of  which  he 
had  been  beguiled  to  rest,  had  not  been  duly  fur- 
nished ;  and  he  had  therefore  risen  at  once,  without 
the  formality  of  dressing  himself,  to  claim  his  due. 
Tlierc  was  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  followed 
l)v  a  shout  of  inextinguishable  laughter,  and  then 
Miss  Pinnifer,  with  much  presence  of  mind,  seized 
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the  table-cover,  and  hurriedly  draping  it  round  the 
intnider,  marched  him  back  to  bed. 

For  a  little  while  longer  the  little  party  sat 
around  the  fire,  talking  of  the  hard  times  past,  and 
the  pleasant  times  to  come :  and  hearing  the  story 
of  the  tempest-tossed  life,  come  to  an  anchor  at  last. 
And  then  the  time  for  "  good  by "  came,  and  as 
with  loving  kisses  and  hearty  hand-shakes,  they 
said  "  good  night,"  the  chimes  from  a  neighboring 
church  tower  rang  out  midnight,  and  Christmas- 
day  was  over.  And  Uncle  Tom,  reverently  doff- 
ing his  hat,  said,  — 

"  Thank  God  for  a  merry  Christmas." 

"  Amen  !  "  said  Charley  Collins. 

"  Amen !  "  said  John  Todd,  "  with  all  our  hearts, 


Thank  God  for  Christmas !  So  say  we  all,  and 
God  help  him  who  cannot  say  Amen  !  For  peace 
and  good-will,  for  the  quickened  pulse  of  charity,  for 
quarrels  reconciled,  and  love  renewed,  the  golden 
gifts  of  Christmas,  God  be  thanked.  Thanked,  not 
alone  with  our  lips,  but  with  our  hands  and  our 
hearts,  by  spreading  these  golden  gifts,  that  others 
may  thank  him  too.  None  is  so  poor  but  that, 
once  a  year  at  least,  he  may  be  a  "  rich  uncle  "  to 
somebody ;  none  so  joyless  but  that  he  may  catch  a 
reflected  ray  of  happiness,  by  doing  something,  be 
it  ever  so  little,  to  make  merry  Christmas  in  the 
heart  of  another. 
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THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER. 

A   STOUY. 

Not  far  from  Canterbrigge,  at  a  place  called 
Trompington,  there  lived  a  miller,  named  Dannis 
Simekin. 

He  was  a  man  who  boasted,  year  after  year, 
that  he  was  so  much  heavier  and  so  much  stronger. 

At  first  sight  and  word  he  was  a  hail-fellow-well- 
met  man,  but  afi«r  a  little  time,  the  stranger  dis- 
covered how  small  a  soul  and  how  mean  a  mind 
wandered  about  in  the  big  body  that  was  so  boast- 
ful. 

He  had  been  churchwarden  and  overseer  of  the 
poor  for  fifteen  years,  when  Elizabeth,  his  daughter, 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  —  and  then  he  was  forty 

Could  any  man  brin^  any  charge  of  dishonesty 
against  the  miller?  No.  Did  any  man  in  the 
parish  think  him  a  bad,  grasping,  an  unscrupulous 
man  ?  All.  He  belonged  to  that  weary  set  of 
men  who  are  neither  good,  nor  kind,  nor  pleasant, 
and  yet  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  frank,  straight- 
forward, and  hearty.  These  men  are  the  very, 
shadow  and  hypocrisy  of  good  citizens. 

As  an  overseer,  he  kept  the  laborers'  cottages 
few  and  far  between,  so  that  not  too  many  should 
gain  settlements,  and  he  subscribed  to  the  fund  for 
giving  certain  laborers  enough  bread  in  the  winter 
months  to  save  them  from  dying,  and  enable  them 
to  live  on  to  do  farm-work  through  the  rest  of  the 
year,  so  that  wages  might  not  go  up. 

In  a  slow,  foolish  way,  he  found  that  it  was 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  give  as  little  bread  as  possi- 
ble in  the  winter,  than  to  turn  off  the  laborers  who 
had  not  gained  a  parochial  settlement. 

He  had  the  appearance  of  l)eing  charitable, 
while  in  fact  he  was  balancing  his  many  profits 
and  few  losses. 

The  profits,  however,  were  not  very  great  or 
numerous,  because  he  preferred  to  be  almost  sure 


in  a  small  petty  way,  rather  than  be  the  least 
venturesome  in  a  greater. 

As  for  lasses  —  Dannis  the  miller  never  had 
been  charged  with  light  conduct  wi*h  the  lasses 
when  he  was  young.  He  rather  misdoubted  girls, 
and  never  kissed  until  he  married  Miss  Haughton, 
from  the  big  house. 

When  the  chiurch  was  restored  the  miller  put 
in  a  cheap  window  of  stained  glass,  Faitli,  Hope, 
and  Charity  being  the  subject,  and  this  he  bought 
cheaply,  owing  to  an  advertisement  he  saw  in  one 
of  the  papers. 

So  much  for  his  heart  and  mind.  This  is  how 
the  miller  looked.  A  tall  man,  over  six  feet  high, 
with  broad  open  chest,  and  wide  swinging  arms,  a 
head  well  set  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  brown 
hair  hanging  well  about  his  head.  A  healthy, 
wholesome  look  he  had,  but  nothing  tender  about 
him,  except  his  voice,  which  was  at  times  artificial- 
ly low.  The  eyes  shifted  and  glinted,  the  mouth 
was  very  heavy,  and  moved  in  lines  which  were 
rounded  and  pleasant,  but  these  lines  changed, 
made,  and  unmade  themselves  so  slowly  that  they 
became  odious.  However,  the  features  most  to 
be  mistrusted  in  that  face  were  the  nostrils. 
They  were  neither  still  nor  dilating. —  the  latter 
generally  proving  a  candid,  honest  man.  They 
quivered. 

He  walked  erect,  and  none  went  to  church  or 
gave  out  the  responses  so  roxmdly  as  he,  —  his  wife 
and  daughter  following  suit. 

So  am  I  brought  to  his  wife,  who  was  an  off- 
shoot from  the  great  house,  —  Apton  Court. 

Great  families  must  have  poor  relations  when 
great  estates  go  wholly  to  the  eldest.  This  Miss 
Haughton  was  the  daughter  of  a  second  cousin. 
She  was  housekeeper  at  Apton  Court  when  the 
miller  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  the  village 
church.  Although  he  was  the  tallest  man  in  the 
parish,  and  she  was  the  tallest  woman,  yet  much 
against  common  custom  they  selected  each  other. 

He  was  very  civil  to  her,  abject  indeed  as  a 
lover,  because  she  was  the  cousin  of  Sir  Allen 
Haughton,  of  Apton  Court,  and  she  never  at- 
tempted to  induce  him  to  become  more  familiar. 

He  obtained  not  one  penny  with  her,  but  he 
thought  perhaps  he  should  get  the  new  lease  on 
more  advantageous  terms  if  he  married  a  cousin  of 
his  landlord's  house.  It  was  a  vain  hope.  Sir 
Allen  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  poor  relation  who 
resented  any  interference  with  her  duties,  and  the 
woman  herself  was  only  too  happy  to  be  free  of 
her  dependence,  which  she  could  not  brook.  Thus 
both  married  for  interest,  with  no  love  between 
them,  and  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  their 
wedding.  Nevertheless,  they  were  blessed  with  a 
child,  at  whose  coming  they  wondered. 

The  miller  and  his  wife  faced  the  world  well, 
and  met  their  neighbors  handsomely,  but  they 
never  had  anj'thing  to  say  to  each  other,  rarely 
spoke  to  each  other  before  tloird  parties,  and  when 
at  home  they  conversed  upon  business. 

If  they  quarrelled  thev  kept  it  to  themselves,  for 
they  were  machines  in  life,  and  required  no  sym- 
pathy. They  found  their  own  lubricating  oil, 
which  took  the  shape  of  their  consciences. 

In  this  home,  which  prospered  yearly,  a  daugh- 
ter was  brought  up.  The  daughter  cared  as  sin- 
cerely for  father  as  for  mother,  and  for  neither 
much. 

Mrs.  Simekin  diligently  followed  the  fashions 
set  by  the  ladies  of  the  hall,  and  exacted  a  word 
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from  them  on  Sundays  in  the  churchyard  after  the 
morninjT  service  was  over. 

So  this  family  grew  up  until  the  girl  was  seven- 
teen. 

By  the  time  that  the  daughter  was  seventeen, 
the  miller  hud  added  another  trade  to  that  of 
wheat-grindin<'.  lie  was  partner  in  a  loan-office 
concern,  whicn  thrived  upon  the  wants  of  others 
more  easily  than  did  the  mill  upon  tlie  honest 
people  who  sent  their  wheat  to  be  turned  into 
flour. 

Said  the  miller  to  his  London  partner,  "  By  my 
faith,  Isaiah,  if  thus  we  go  on,  shall  I  not  be  a  rich 
man  I  And  I  know  not  why  my  daughter  shall  not 
marry  a  gentleman,  as  her  mother  was  born  a  lady, 
and  so  make  of  me  a  gentleman.  I  lays  I  '11  not 
die  without  writing  'squire  after  ray  name.  Nay, 
my  wife  knows  of  a  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  that  is  a  gentleman's  seat,  and  shall  be 
mine  if  I  can  make  it  so.  'T  would  be  rare  to  have 
Sir  Allen  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  his  cousin, 
Dannis  Simekin,  Esquire,  on  the  other,  for  I  would 
have  you  to  know  that  by  marriage  I  'se  the  cousin 
of  Sir  Allen  Ilau^hton,  of  Apton  Court." 

It  was  about  tlie  time  when  the  daughter  Lis- 
beth  was  fifteen  years  of  age  that  rare  news  came 
to  the  miller,  that  Sir  Alien's  son  —  young  Sir 
Allen,  as  the  common  people  felicitously  called  him 
—  had  applied  to  the  office  to  obtain  money  upon 
the  chances  of  outliving  his  father  and  coming  into 
the  estate. 

"  Never  a  word  let  him  know,  Barker,  that  I  'm 
in  the  concern,  and  let  him  have  as  much  as  he 
likes  upon  his  good  security.  It 's  bank  safe,  and 
we  shall  make  a  haul;  old  Sir  Allen  cannot  live 
many  years,  as  1  know  from  my  wife,  who  had 
it  from  the  hall  herself,  and  I  've  my  plan,  sir,  my 
plan." 

Never  had  the  miller  seen  young  Sir  Allen  since 
he  had  become  a  man.  At  sixteen  the  heir  had 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  not  once  since  had 
he  shown  himself  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  was  in  the  army,  it  was  said,  and  he  was 
allowed  two  hundred  a  year.  This  was  all  the 
miller's  neighborhood  knew  of  the  heir  of  the  own- 
er of  all  the  land  in  the  parish. 

_  As  the  next  three  years  went  on,  the  miller  and 
his  wife  walked  more  fiercely  upright  than  ever, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  she  spoke  almost  insolently 
to  the  Lady  Hau^hton,  —  a  weak  woman,  who  was 
auietly  drouping  into  the  grave  from  sheer  grisf  at 
tJie  loss  of  ner  son,  whom  her  husband  had  forbid- 
den her  to  see. 

The  miller  and  his  wife  walked  more  proudly 
than  ever,  because  they  looked  upon  the  land  to 
be  as  good  as  theirs. 

Tliey  had  their  plan. 

Montli  after  month,  year  after  year,  monev  at 
ruinous  interest  was  advanced  to  young  Sir  Allen, 
so  that  all  tlie  miller's  money  was  absorbed,  and 
he  himself  had  borrowed  upon  the  securities  he 
held,  and  upon  the  lease  of  bis  mill,  that  he  might 
still  more  deeply  involve  young  Sir  Allen. 

So  far  they  had  never  met. 

By  this  time  Lisbcth,  the  daughter,  was  of  age  to 
marr}-. 

She  was  a  fine,  bold-looking  girl,  not  coy,  re- 
served, or  graceful;  given  to  riding  audaciously, 
dressing  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and  knocking 
off  a  quick  valse  or  a  galop  at  the  piano,  with  more 
effect  than  truth. 

Her  face  was  roand,  her  features  sensuous  and 


frank,  her  mouth  somewhat  large,  and  her  gray 
eyes  gleaming. 

One  day,  at  Canterbrigge,  she  being  in  the  sad- 
dle, a  cavalrj-  officer  said  to  a  comrade,  "  A  fine 
animal." 

"  TNTiich,"  asked  the  other,  "  the  horse  or  the 
woman  ?  " 

Her  only  female  companions  were  those  ladies 
who  hunted,  and  these  she  knew  only  in  the  field. 
They  would  cut  her  in  a  shop. 

She  laughed,  for  the  miller  and  his  wife  had  let 
the  daughter  into  their  plans. 

She  was  frank  and  outspoken  with  the  sons  of 
the  higher-class  farmers,  and  she  would  ride  by 
their  side  by  the  mile,  —  nay,  she  had  even  been 
known  to  take  a  cigar  with  one  or  two  of  them ; 
but  she  never  visited  their  sisters,  and  they  never 
visited  at  the  miller's. 

In  fact,  the  miller  and  his  wife  wei*e  about  the 
most  desolate  people  in  Trompington.  Nobody 
cared  to  visit  tnem.  The  squire  and  the  rector 
called  sometimes,  but  they  never  stopped,  and  even 
Lisbeth's  school  companions,  after  one  dose  of  a 
week  at  the  mill,  found  they  had  had  quite  enough 
of  it,  and  made  promises  to  come  again,  which  very 
heartily  they  never  meant  to  fulfil. 

But  the  miller  and  his  wife,  and  their  daughter, 
walked  proudly  to  church,  and  they  knew  what  the 
future  would  bring  them. 

The  daughter  belonged  to  no  society  of  young 
ladies,  taught  in  no  schools,  looked  after  no  poor, 
and  did  no  household  work. 

Sometimes  the  miller's  wife,  when  in  high  good- 
humor  with  her  daughter,  would  address  her  as 
"  my  lady,"  a  process  at  which  the  mother  and 
daughter  would  laugh,  when  mayhap  the  miller 
coming  in  he  would  laugh  too,  ana  the  family 
would  be  quite  merry,  — for  a  moment. 

"Lass,"  says  the  miller  one  day  to  his  wife, 
"  younof  Sir  Allen  and  his  regiment  are  come  to 
Canteroriggc,  and  it  is  now  time  to  try  his  mettle." 

That  day  the  miller  wrote  a  letter  to  his  London 
partner,  and  two  days  after  an  answer  was  re- 
turned. 

"Wife,"  said  the  miller,  "he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow with  a  friend.  Let  there  be  everything 
right,  and  do  you,  Lisbeth  "  (this  to  his  daughter), 
"  do  thy  best  to  be  handsome  and  agreeable." 

The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  two  gentlemen 
arrived  on  horseback.  They  were  received  at  the 
mill  with  all  the  honors,  the  miller,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  standing  on  the  door-step  to  welcome 
them.  The  miller  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  a  white  cravat  about  his  neck,  while  his 
lady  was  arrayed  in  crimson  silk,  and  golden  orna- 
ments to  match.  Lisbeth  was  resplendent  in  a  low 
pink  moire  dress  overdone  with  lace  flouncings  and 
rich  ruchings,  and  you  could  see  her  fine  shape 
and  her  fair  skin.  Of  her  bright  brown  hair  she 
had  made  the  most,  and  had  twined  in  it  some 
large  lustrous  beads,  which  were  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  her  style  of  beauty. 

The  two  visitors  were  of  similar  stature  and 
build,  and  possibly  they  might  have  passed  for 
brothers;  but  while  one  was  distinguished  and  re- 
fined in  look,  the  other  appeared  much  like  the 
ordinary  cavalry  officer,  ready  for  enjoyment,  and 
not  too  particular  as  to  how  it  was  obtained. 

They  came  unaccompanied,  and  rode  equally 
good  horses.  They  dismounted  together,  and 
neither  man  looked  after  the  other. 

The  miller,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  to  whom  Sir 
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Allen's  sou  was  perfectly  iinknowu,  looked  with 
equal  smiles  ujx)u  l)oth  <i;entlemen,  until  the  less 
ilistinoruished  of  the  two  men  said,  — 

"  Simekiu,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend, 
Captain  Clark,  —  Jack,  this  is  the  miller."' 

The  captain  bowed,  but  the  family,  havinjj  now 
ascertained  which  was  "younj;  Sir  Allen,"  had 
already  almost  forgotten  the  captain's  existence. 

"  We  hope  you  've  come  to  stay,  Mr.  Allen,"  said 
the  miller's  wife  ;  "  for  tliough  I  know  we  can't  do 
things  as  they  can  do  them  up  at  the  hall,  still  I 
have  some  silver,  and  you  '11  see  the  family  arms 
on  it,  —  for,  as  you  know,  I  ama  second  cousin  of 
yours." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  young  squire.  "  1 
had  forgotten  it.  Have  you  been  quite  well  all 
these  years  ?  " 

"  Very  well.  Sir  Allen  —  I  mean  Mr.  Allen,  but 
as  you  must  be  Sir  Allen  some  day,  it  does  not 
matter  if  my  tongue  made  a  slip. '  This  is  my 
daughter,  Lisbeth,  Sir  Allen  —  I  mean  Mr.  Allen, 
and  this  is  my  husband,  and  ri^ht  glad  heartily  am 
I  to  welcome  you  here,  though  I  wish  it  Avas  at 
Apton  Court  itself." 

By  this  time  she  had  led  the  way  into  the  mill 
di-awing-rooni,  a  flashy  state-chamber,  in  wliich  old 
and  honest  furniture,  old  di'inking-horns  and  hunt- 
ing-horns were  mixed  up  with  a  blazing  carpet,  a 
crasliing  tri-chord  piano,  and  yellow,  blue,  red,  and 
green  paper  dahlias  on  an  amber-colored  mantel- 
piece. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  the  miller's  wife,  to  whom 
the  miller  resigned  the  conversation,  "  of  course  you 
have  come  to  stay,  Mr.  Allen,  for  nobody  shall 
know  of  it  up  at  the  hall,  though  if  they  dol  don't 
see  that  it  can  hurt  you,  Mr.  Allen,  —  which  may  I 
ask  if  ever  you  hear  from  Sir  Allen  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Allen,  "  my  father  and  I  are 
still  at  variance.  Would  you  have  known  me 
again,  Mrs.  Simekin,  had  you  met  me  without  any 
knowledge  of  who  I  was  ?  " 

"  In  a  moment,"  she  replied. 

"  And  yet  you  have  not  seen  me  since  I  was  a 
boy  of  sixteen." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  something  in  the  face  of  our  family. 
Mr.  Allen,  that  can  always  be  recognized.  Do  you 
not  notice  it  in  my  Lisbeth's  face  ?  —  Lisbeth,  come 
here." 

During  the  last  few  moments  the  young  heir's 
friend  had  been  talking  with  Lisbeth,  and  tliis  is 
wliat  passed.     The  captain  si)oke  first. 

"  Tills  is  a  very  charming  place,  Miss  Simekin." 

"  Yes,  —  I  am  generally  called  Miss  Lisbeth. 
Mamma  and  I  object  much  to  the  name  Simekin." 

"  Indeed,  —  I  am  sorry  to  have  pained  you." 

"  Not  at  all.     Have  you  known  Allen  long  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  fellow-officers  for  some  years." 

*'  Is  he  engaged  ?  " 

"  Engaged  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  engaged  to  be  married.  How  stujiid 
you  are  !  " 

•'  And  you  are  very  candid,  my  dear  Miss  Lisbeth. 
Nj,  I  don't  think  my  fHend  is  engaged." 

"  Id  he  a  good  sort  of  fellow  ?  Don't  look  as- 
tounded, man.  You  know  one  always  wants  to 
know  the  best  and  the  worst.     What  is  he  like  ?  " 

"Mr.  Allen  Ilaughton  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
gentleman." 

"  But  there  's  no  nonsense  about  him,  —  is  tliere  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  But  we  as  seldom  know 
our  friends  as  we  know  ourselves." 

"  O,  but  you  're  very  close,  you  know  I  " 


At  this  point  her  mother  called  to  her,  and  she 
left  the  captain  without  any  word  of  apology  on 
withdrawal. 

"  There,"  continued  the  miller's  wife,  "  can't  you 
see  your  own  face  in  my  Lisbeth's  ?  —  1  can.  Lis- 
beth, you  need  not  be  shy,  for  this  gentleman  is  your 
cousin." 

"  I  am  not  shy,  mamma,  and  I  'm  sure  I  shall  get 
on  capitally  witn  Cousin  Allen,  —  sha'  n't  1,  Cousin 
Allen  ?  " 

"  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  you  don't,"  said 
Allen  with  a  laugh,  and  a  freedom  of  talk  and 
expression  which  had  been  totally  wanting  in  his 
friend. 

"  You  're  going  to  stop,  Mr.  Allen  ?  "  urged  the 
miller's  wife,  —  "  you  don't  go  away  to-day  t  " 

"  We  must  retiu-n  to  Canterbrigge  to-night, 
cousin,"  said  the  young  squire,  "  for  we  have  only 
a  twelve-hours  leave, — but  a  visit  will  be  for  an- 
other time." 

Here  the  miller's  wife  turned  away,  leaving 
^Ir.  Allen  and  Lisbeth  talking  together ;  and  going 
up  to  her  husband  she  whispered,  "  Get  the  other 
one  out  of  the  room.  He  's  in  the  way  of  our  young 
people." 

"  Captain,"  said  the  miller,  with  an  insolent  free- 
dom of  tone  which  was  very  strong  in  contrast  with 
that  he  had  adopted  towards  the  young  squire, — 
*•  Captain,  have  vou  ever  seen  a  mill  ?  " 

"  No,  miller,  1  have  never  seen  a  mill." 

"  Come  and  take  stock  of  mine  then, —  it  wiU 
only  cost  a  coat-dusting.  Mother,  when  will  dinner 
be  ready  ?  "  . 

"In  half  an  hour,  miller,"  she  said,  imperiously. 

"  Come  along.  Captain,"  said  Danuis,  and  he  led 
the  way,  the  officer  following  gravely. 

Scarcely  had  they  lefl  the  house  when  the  miller 
said,  "  How  does  he  go  on  ?  " 

"Who?" 

"  The  young  squire  !  " 

"  He  is  very  well." 

"  Is  he  rackety  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  follow  yoiu-  meaning,  miller." 

"  Does  he  look  much  at  the  ^)ink  bonnets  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know,  —  I  thmk  not." 

"  Does  he  bet  much  now  ?  " 

'•  No,  —  not  much,  I  believe." 

"  Then  where  does  his  money  go  to  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  knowledge  where  his  money  goes  to." 

''  You  know  he  spends  heaps  o'  monev,  don't 
you?" 

"  No ;  I  never  knew  that." 

"  As  'stravagant  a  young  dog  as  ever  trotted. 
But  there,  we  was  all  young  once." 

"  No,  miller,  some  of  us  are  never  yoim^," 

*'  Faith,"  laughed  the  miller,  "  we  all  of^  us  grow 
old," 

"  True ;  but  many  of  us  have  young  hearts  at 
eighty." 

"  I  <lon't  know  what  'ee  mean,  Capt^un,  by  young 
hearts." 

"  So  much  the  worse  fcjr  you,  miller." 

The  miller  looked  at  the  captain  as  though  he 
could  not  quite  understand  him,  but  he  had  always 
felt  a  contempt  for  a  smaller  man  than  himself 
who  had  never  pro\  ed  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
him,  and  therefore  he  did  not  respect  the  captain ; 
for  what  was  a  captain  compared  with  the  miller 
of  Trompington,  who  was  so  rich  that  he  held  pont- 
ohits  upon  half  the  land  in  the  parish,  and  whose 
daughter  would  be  Lady  Ilaughton  ? 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  basing  his  attempt  upon  the 
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pica  wliifh  he  had  found  answer  nine  times  out  of 
ten  throughout  hia  insolent  nifflinj;  life,  —  "  Captain, 
dost  ever  want  a  fifty  now  and  then  ?  " 

"  A  fifty  ?  " 

•'  A  fifty-pound  note,"  expluned  the  miller,  tell- 
ini;j  hiinsclf^conifortably  that  this  captain  was  the 
greatest  fool  he  ever  had  met. 

"  Yes,"  renlieil  the  officer  coolly,  "  I  liave  some- 
times wanted  a  fifty-jwund  note,  and  then  generally 
got  it." 

"  Ha,  ha  I  "  laughed  the  miller,  in  self-triumph; 
"a  joke,  dang  me,  a  good  joke.  Well  now,  —  I 
a'most  wish  you  wanted  a  fifty  now,  tor  I  think  I 
could  let  you  have  it,  and  never  tav  a  word  about 
it." 

"  Ha  I  then  you  want  me  to  do  something  I  " 

The  miller  smote  his  own  leg,  and  then  his  guest's, 
and  siiid,  "  Why,  lad,  1  was  thinking  thee  a  fool, 
and  thou  art  not." 

"  Thank  you,  miller,"  said  the  captain ;  "  but 
what  have  1  to  do  for  it  ?  " 

"  CJet  young  Mr.  Allen  to  stop  here  to-night. 
We  can  get  him  a  medical  'stifieat  to  set  uim 
straight  with  the  colonel.  And  tell  him  to  look 
after  his  cousin,  for  she  is  a  fine  girl,  and  his 
own  blood,  and  a  richer  than  you  (for  one)  would 
think." 

"  Allen  is  clever  enough,  miller,  to  see  for  him- 
self." 

"  But  you  can  help  him  to  see." 

"  1  hardly  can  tell  how." 

"  Tr}-.  1  suppose  he  does  n't  let  you  into  his 
secrets  ?  "  * 

"  (ienerally  T  know  quite  as  much  of  his  secrets 
as  Mr.  Allen  does  himself." 

"  Then  he  's  told  you  about  the  post-obits,  as  the 
lawyers  call  'em  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  know'd  you  Vas  chaflfing  me.  Lor,  what  a 
couple  they  'II  make,  and  me  living  up  at  tie  court, 
and  the  missus  too,  so  that  the  county  'ull  have  to 
come  down  to  us,  after  all,  and  them  big-wig  par- 
sons at  Canterbrigge  have  to  be  civil — ha  !  it  'nil 
be  a  ^ood  time,  —  and  the  mill  leased  out  to  one 
who  sliall  know  his  place." 

Here  the  miller  spruced  himself,  and  pulled  down 
hi-s  waistcoat. 

'•  There  be  nothing  like  a  English  yeoman,"  he 
said. 

"  Except  the  father-in-law  of  a  baronet,"  said 
Captain  John,  very  gravely. 

The  miller  saw  a  vast  joke  in  tliis  reply,  and 
slapped  his  guest's  leg  and  nis  own  once  more. 

"  Dinner  be  ready,  —  there  goes  the  bell !  " 

"  Ha,  miller,  have  you  a  dinner-bell  ?  "  ^ 

"  Thee  sec  they  have  it  ui)  at  the  great  house, 
and  so  my  madame  said,  as  she  belonged  to  Apton 
Court,  she  would  have  a  dinner-bell ;  neither  do  I 
see  why  it  should  not  be  80 ! " 

"  You  young  people  go  together,"  said  the  mil- 
ler's wife,  addressing  her  daughter  and  Allen, — 
"  for  I  see  yim  understand  one  another." 

Captain  Jack  ate  verj-  little,  and  once  or  twice 
Mr.  Allen  burst  into  laughter,  apparently  with  his 
friend  for  the  butt.  'ITie  miller  and  his  daughter 
followed  suit,  and  the  miller's  wife  smiled.  As  a 
cousin  of  the  great  house  she  nirely  laughed. 

"  Do  'ee  eat,"  urged  the  miller  to  Mr.  Allen,  who 
was  heartily  feeding,  "  thee  don't  eat  a  bit,  Allen." 

Tlie  miller  took  no  notice  of  tlie  captain,  who 
was  making  a  sufficiently  temperate  meal. 

••  Do  'ee  drink,  Cousin  Allen,"  urgetl  the  miller, 


"  for  thee  art  drinking  nothing.  I  'II  open  another 
bottle  o' '  fiz.'  " 

"  Our  champagne,  cousin,"  said  the  miller's  wife, 
•*is  excellent.  We  are  verv'  careful  with  our 
wines." 

This  was  a  f>oint  at  which  Mr.  Allen  looked  at 
Captiiin  .Tack,  and  broke  into  a  huge  roar  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Even  the  grave  captain  smiletl. 

"  He  be  a  Ibol,  though,  thought  the  miller,  look- 
ing at  the  quiet  military  man. 

"  Mr.  Allen,  have  some  of  this  ham,"  urged  the 
miller's  wife. 

"  She  cured  it  herself,"  said  the  miller. 

"  Mr.  jSimekin,"  she  immediately  replied,  "  there 
is  no  need  to  tmuble  my  cousin  with  particulars  of 
this  character." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  cry  was,  — 

"  Mr.  Allen,  do  have  some  of  that  puddun  ;  onr 
Lisbeth  made  it." 

Upon  this  occasion  the  miller  was  not  rebuked  by 
his  smiling  wife,  who  said,  — 

"  Do  try  it.  Cousin  Allen  ;  for  our  Lisbeth,  though 
a  lady,  is  able  to  be  domestic." 

[Tlie  pastry  in  question  had  come  out  in  the  con- 
fectioner's cart  from  Canterbrigge.] 

At  last  that  twenty-pound  lump  of  cheese  which 
usually  finishes  an  insolent  dinner  came  upon  the 
table.' 

Pressed  to  cat  of  the  cheese,  Mr.  Allen  cheerily 
said,  "  O  yes,  —  lots  of  cheese.  Cousin  Simekin. 
In  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound." 

Quite  conformabl)-  with  the  manners  up  at  Apton 
Court,  the  miller's  wife  rose  and  led  the  way  out, 
followed  by  her  daughter,  leaving  the  three  men 
face  to  face. 

The  port  was  on  the  table,  —  the  miller's  time 
had  come.  His  guests  were  lighting  cigars,  —  he 
had  taken  to  a  long  pipe. 

"  Mr.  Allen,  your  friend  says  as  he  knows  all." 

"  All,  miller,  —  for  I  suppose  we  are  coming  to 
business." 

"  With  thee  leave,  Mr.  Allen.  Did  it  come  on 
thee  with  a  start  when  thee  heanl  't  was  I  was  thee 
creditor." 

"  Not  much.  I  know  that  the 'money  had  been 
had,  —  and  it  was  owing  to  some  one.  Vou  're  the 
man.     So  much  the  better  for  you." 

"  Can  thee  pay  it  back  ?  " 

"  Not  I." 

"  If  Sir  Allen  died  could  thee  pay  it  back  ?  " 

"Tliat  would  depend.  Sir  Allen  for  twenty 
years  has  not  spent  one  fourth  of  his  iucoiuc,  there- 
fore if  he  left  me  his  personal,  as  he  must  leave  me 
his  real  estate,  I  could  readily  pay  off  the  poat-obits." 

"  Hey,  —  but  xcill  he  leave  'ee  the  cash?  " 

"  No,  —  I  think  not !  " 

At  tliis  point  Captain  John,  who  was  but  slightly 
interested  in  tliis  conversation,  and  who  was  Ycxjk- 
ing  about,  saw  a  door  move  which  led  into  a  side 
room. 

The  miller's  wife  and  daughter  were  listening. 

"  Cousin  Allen,"  continued  tlie  miller,  "  I  'II  speak 
to  thee  plain,  —  art  engaged  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  am,"  with  a  laugh ;  "  but  what  of 
tliat  ?  " 

"  Can  thee  get  out  of  it  ?  " 

**  What,  the  promise  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  —  can  thee  send  her  to  tlie  right-a-bout  ?  " 

"  Any  man  could  do  such  a  thing,  —  few  would." 

"  I  '11  garrant  thee  from  tlie  lawyers,  —  I  will,  if 
thee  'It  t^e  thy  cousin  Lisbeth,  and  thee  shalt  have 
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every  one  o'  thy  sinqatures  back,  and  not  owe  me 
a  farden,  and  I  '11  'lowance  thee  twice  what  Sir  Al- 
len do." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  and  then  Mr. 
Allen  with  a  great  laugh  said,  — 

"  Captain  Jack,  what  say  you  ?  " 

*'  Hey,"  cried  the  miller,  "  Captain  Jack  will  say 
yes,  as  sure  as  there 's  fifty  sovereigns  to  a  fifty-pound 
note,  or  a  hundred  sovereigns  to  five  twenty-pound 
notes,  —  won't  thee,  Captain  ?  " 

"  O  yes,"  said  the  Captain.  "  You  must  marry 
some  one.  Alien,  and  it  mustn't  be  a  poor  wife. 
Why  not  marry  your  cousin  Lisbeth  ?  " 

"  Brayvo,"  said  the  miller,  striking  his  thigh. 

Mr.  Allen  laughed,  took  a  swig  at  tlie  wine  before 
him,  and  said,  "  But  I  must  get  out  of  my  engage- 
ment first." 

"  Never  mind  her,"  urged  the  farmer.  "  Think 
of  thy  cousin,  Allen,  who  is  pretty  enow,  and  Ukerly 
enow." 

When  Mrs.  Simekin  sent  to  let  them  know 
some  tea  was  waiting  for  them,  the  miller  whis- 
pered to  the  captain  as  they  went  out  of  the 
room,  — 

"  That  hundred  is  thine.  Captain,  —  but  I  did  na' 
say  when  I  would  pay  it.  Thou  shalt  have  it  when 
they  are  man  and  wife." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,"  said  the  captain. 

An  hour  afterwards  tlie  miller  had  taken  the  cap- 
tain to  try  his  billiard-table,  and  the  miller's  wife 
finding  something  to  do,  Mr.  Allen  and  Lisbeth  were 
left  alone. 

"  So  you  are  engaged,"  she  said,  suddenly. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  You  told  papa  so,  —  and  he  told  me  !  " 

"  Told  you,  Lisbeth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  — for  I  knew  all  about  it." 

"  About  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  plan  to  marry  us  two." 

"  And  would  you  have  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Upon  so  short  an  acquaintance  ?  " 

»  Yes." 

"  But  you  know  that  I  am  engaged." 

"  You  can't  marry  us  both,  Cousin  Allen,  and  I 
dare  say  I  'm  richer  than  she  is." 

"  She  has  no  money  whatever." 

"  Then  of  course  you  couldn't  marry  her." 

"  It  could  be  done." 

"  And  you  would  be  wretched  forever.  If  now 
you  choose  me  —  you  would  be  rich  at  once." 

"  No  —  for  I  should  still  owe  your  father  the 
money." 

She  laughed. 

"I'd  see  fair-play, — he  shouldn't  claim  a  far-: 
thing.  No  —  if  you  marry  me  for  my  money  I  'd  see 
you  had  it.     Fair-play 's  a  jewel." 

She  laughed  again. 

In  the  next  hour  much  was  said,  —  things  not 
pleasant  to  put  upon  record,  because  they  were 
heartless.  He  was  unscrupulous  enough,  and  her 
tone  of  mind  and  behavior  made  him  worse. 

"  I  'U  manage  it,"  she  said,  "  and  dad  will  never 
trouble  you  for  the  loans." 

At  this  {Ktint  the  miller  appeared,  and,  simulating 
annoyance,  told  Mr.  Allen  that  his  horse  and  his 
friend's  had  got  loose  and  were  in  the  wood,  out  of 
which  to  drive  them  they  might  want  a  couple  of 
hours. 

"  I  '11  send  a  boy  on  a  cart-horse  if  thee  like  to  bar- 
racks, explaining  how  't  is." 

"  It  matters  very  little,"  replied  Mr.  Allen ;  "  we 


will  excuse  ourselves,  my  friend  and  I,  when  we 
reach  garrison." 

An  hour  afterwards,  Lisbeth  herself  was  helping 
to  saddle  her  horse.  She  was  eloping  lo  secure  Al- 
len, first,  from  the  danger  of  being  discovered  by 
his  father,  secondly  that  she  might  at  a  blow  over- 
come her  rival. 

The  miller,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  were  quite  in 
collusion  as  far  as  the  elopement  went. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  miller's  two  saddle- 
horses  had  quitted  the  mill-stables,  carrying  off  Mr. 
Allen  and  Lisbeth,  the  miller,  moving  nervously  up 
and  down  the  house,  leaving  his  guest  to  amuse  him- 
self as  best  he  could,  the  miller  sees  a  paper  on  the 
ground. 

He  picks  it  up,  looks  at  it,  starts,  and  then  runs 
off  to  his  strong-box.  For  a  moment  he  rages,  then 
his  anger  changes  to  laughing  admiration. 

"  Wife  I "  he  cries,  "  wife  I  And  as  she  comes 
bustling  into  the  room,  he  says,  "  Our  girl,  —  what 
a  chip  of  the  old  block  she  be  !  She  have  stole  — 
that  be,  taken  —  all  the  deeds  signed  by  Master 
-A ''en.  Her's  a  clever  woman.  Her  was  'firaid 
t:^t  I  would  na'  keep  my  word,  and  she 's  stole  a 
march  on  me.     Faith  —  she  's  our  daughter." 

The  miller's  wife  smiled,  but  said  nothing,  for 
she  was  thinking  of  the  vengeance  she  was  about 
to  have.  For  twenty  long  years,  —  during  which  her 
freedom  had  lasted,  freedom  from  the  thrall  of  her 
family's  head,  —  for  twenty  years  she  had  nurtured 
her  hatred  of  the  fancied  humiliations  she  had  en- 
dured. Truth  to  tell,  she  had  but  suffered  the 
grievance  of  being  poor.  And  her  revenge  took 
this  form.  She  sent  one  of  her  women- servants  up 
to  the  hall  upon  some  message,  with  instructions  to 
tell  one  of  the  hall-servants  as  a  secret  that  the 
youn^  master  had  been  visiting  at  the  mill,  and 
had  eloped  with  the  miller's  daughter. 

She  knew  the  news  would  soon  reach  my  lady's 
ears,  and  that  then  Sir  Allen  would  know  all. 

She  hugged  herself  with  the  thought  of  the 
agony  the  baronet  would  experience.  So  tliis  hap- 
less husband  and  wife  made  merry  with  each  other, 
and  forgot  the  existence  of  quiet  Captain  John, 
whom  they  found  one  hour  afterwards,  quietly  read- 
ing an  old  chance  book  he  had  found  in  the  incon- 
gruous mill  drawing-room. 

"  Will  'ee  have  anything.  Captain  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  miller.     What  time  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  be  near  ten." 

"  What  time  do  vou  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Ten." 

"  Don't  let  me  keep  you  up.  I  'm  ready  for  bed 
when  you  are.     Are  the  horses  caught  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Captain.     Will  'ce  have  any  supper  ?  " 

"  No,  miller.  "NVliat  time  do  you  get  up  in  the 
morning  ?  " 

"  Five." 

"  I  '11  be  up  with  you." 

"  But  we  does  n't  breakfast  till  seven." 

"Never  mind  breakfast.  I  shall  be  in  Cante- 
brigge  to  breakfast." 

"  As  thee  like.  Captain,"  said  the  wretched  cur- 
mudgeon, who  saw  no  use  in  being  civil  and  hos- 
pitable to  the  captain  now  he  was  useless,  now  the 
end  held  in  view  was  gained.  Not  a  word  said  he 
about  the  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  mill-house  bell  rang,  and  the  wife's  face 
lighted  up  with  a  cruel  light. 

"  It 's  Sir  Allen,"  she  said. 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  so  that  she  met 
the  baronet  as  he  came  into  the  hall. 
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He  was  very  pale. 

"  Good  evening,  Cousin  Sir  Allen,"  the  woman 
said,  —  "  though  what  we  owe  this  late  visit  to,  I  am 
unawares." 

"  My  son  is  here,  —  was  here  1 " 

"  Your  son.  Sir  Allen  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  who  has  completed  his  crimes  by  elop- 
ing witli  your  miserable  daughter." 

"  Your  son  ! "  cried  the  wretched  woman.  "  Is  he 
your  son  ?  " 

"  So  I  hear,  woman,  —  you  must  know  the  truth." 

"  She  docs  not,"  here  said  a  quiet  voice,  which 
the  miller's  wife  recognized  as  that  of  the  neglected 
captain. 

"  Allkn  ! "  cried  the  baronet. 

"  Good  evening.  Sir  Allen,"  said  the  captain, 
gravely  coming  forward.  "  I  heard  ray  name  men- 
tioned, or  I  would  not  have  interfered." 

"  My  son,  Allen,"  murmured  the  baronet. 

The  miller  and  his  wife  were  looking  murderous- 
ly at  each  other. 

"  Your  son,  Allen,"  replied  the  captain. 

After  a  few  moments.  Sir  Allen  said,  — 

"  Very  recently  I  have  heard  that  your  extrava- 
gance had  a  good  intention ;  is  that  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  never,  Sir  Allen,  exceeded  your  allow- 
ance, and  I  have  been  rather  looked  down  on  in  the 
regiment  consequenth'.  I  have  raised  large  sums 
of  money  by  means  ot  post-obits,  but  not  for  my  own 
necessities.  My  sister,  your  daughter,  in  conse- 
quence of  whose  marriage  to  a  poor  man,  with  my 
connivance,  you  quarrelled  sir,  with  me,  —  my  sis- 
ter informed  me  that  her  husband  had  inherited  a 
large  extent  of  mortgaged  estates.  I  obtained  the 
money  you  have  heard  about  to  release  that  prop- 
erty.    1  have  but  one  creditor,  the  miller  here." 

"  What  of  his  daughter?  " 

"  The  miller  thou^t  he  was  bribing  me  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  savetae  from  ruin.  M^-  friend,  once 
fellow-student,  and  now  brother-officer.  Jack  Clark, 
personated  me,  while  I  contented  myself  with  as- 
suming his  name.  He  has  eloped  with  the  miller's 
daughter.  I  shall  never  marry  below  my  station, 
Sir  Allen,  or  without  yom*  consent !  " 

The  baronet  raised  his  arms,  his  lips  trembled, 
and  he  was  about  to  utter  some  gentle  words,  when, 
recalled  to  himself  by  the  presence  of  the  miserable 
miller,  and  his  still  more  miserable  wife,  he  said,  — 

"  Come  home,  son,  we  have  much  to  say  one  to 
the  other." 

"  Friend  miller,"  said  the  true  Mr.  Allen,  "you  are 
not  so  clever  as  you  think." 

Thereupon  the  father  and  soiv  left  the  miller  and 
his  wife  still  staring  hatefully  at  each  other. 

Thev  remained,  and  remain,  a  rare  proud  couple. 
They  l>oast  of  their  daughter,  the  captain's  wife ; 
but  she  never  comes  to  see  them,  and  tney  never  go 
to  sec  her. 

The  inhabitants  of  Trompington  have  never  un- 
derstood the  elopement,  but  they  have  heard  that 
when  tlie  miller  and  his  wife  are  bitter  one  with  the 
other,  that  she  says,  — 

"  It  was  your  blood  in  her  —  boor  1 " 

And  he  replies,  — 

"It  was  yours,  my  fine  madam." 

The  miller  and  his  wife  hate  each  other. 

He  sometimes  looks  down  into  the  mill-pond,  and 
wonders  how  long  a  man  will  take  drowning. 

But  wilfully  he  will  never  drown. 

The  miller's  wife  wonders  to  what  age  she  shall  live. 

And  their  daughter  never  comes  to  see  them. 

And  they  never  go  to  see  their  daughter. 


ITiey  had  not,  when  young,  cast  their  bread  up- 
on the  waters,  and  after  many  years  the  ocean  of 
their  life  is  barren. 

If  to  those  who  have  loved  much,  much  shall  be 
forgiven,  as  writes  gentle  St.  Luke,  how  unpardon- 
ing  is  the  stretch  of  unforgiveness  which  surrounds 
the  streaming,  waning  sight  of  those  who  have  nev- 
er loved  at  all ! 

Forgive  —  us  —  our  —  tresp  — 

But  nere  is  the  end  of  the  page. 


VOICES. 

Far  before  the  eyes  or  the  mouth  or  the  habit- 
ual gesture,  as  a  revelation  of  character,  is  the  quality 
of  the  voice  and  the  manner  of  using  it.  It  is  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  a  new  acquaintance, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unerring  tests  of  breeding 
and  education.  There  are  voices  which  have  a 
certain  truthful  ring  about  them,  —  a  certain  some- 
thing, unforced  and  spontaneous,  that  no  training 
can  give.  Training  can  do  much  in  the  way  of 
makinv  a  voice,  but  it  can  never  compass  more  than 
a  bad  imitation  of  this  quality ;  for  tne  very  fact  of 
its  being  an  imitation,  however  accurate,  betrays 
itself  like  rou^e  on  a  woman's  cheeks,  or  a  wig,  or 
dyed  hair.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  voices 
which  have  the  jar  of  falsehood  in  every  tone,  and 
that  are  as  full  of  warning  as  the  croak  of  the  raven 
or  the  hiss  of  the  serpent.  There  are  in  general 
the  naturally  hard  voices,  which  make  themselves 
caressing,  thinking  by  that  to  appear  sympathetic ; 
but  the  fundamental  quality  strikes  through  the 
overlay,  and  a  person  must  be  very  dull  indeed  who  " 
cannot  detect  the  pretence  in  that  slow,  drawling, 
would-be  affectionate  voice,  with  its  harsh  undertone 
and  sharp  accent  whenever  it  forgets  itself.  But, 
without  being  false  or  hypocritical,  there  are  voices 
which  puzzle  as  well  as  disappoint  us,  because  so  en- 
tirely inharmonious  with  the  appearanceof  the  speak- 
er. For  instance,  there  is  that  thin  treble  squeak  we 
sometimes  hear  from  the  mouth  of  a  well-grown  portly 
man,  when  we  expected  the  fine  rolling  utterance 
which  would  have  been  in  unison  with  his  outward 
seeming ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  where 
we  looked  for  a  shrill  head  voice  or  a  tender  musi- 
cal cadence,  we  get  that  hoarse  chest  voice  with 
which  young  and  pretty  girls  sometimes  startle  us. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  modem 
girl  of  a  certain  type  ;  just  as  the  habitual  use  of 
slang  is  characteristic  of  her,  or  that  peculiar 
rounding  of  the  elbows  and  turning  out  of  the  wrists 
which  are  gestures  that,  like  the  chest  voice,  instinc- 
tively belong  to  men  only,  and  have  to  be  learnt 
and  practised  by  women. 

Nothing  betrays  so  much  as  the  voice,  save  per- 
haps the  eyes,  and  they  can  be  lowered,  and  so  far 
their  expression  hidden.  In  moments  of  emotion 
no  skill  can  hide  the  fact  of  disturbed  feeling, 
though  a  strong  will  and  the  habit  of  self-control 
can  steady  the  voice  when  else  it  would  be  failing 
and  tremulous.  But  not  the  strongest  will,  nor  the 
largest  amount  of  self-control,  can  keep  it  natural 
as  well  as  steady.  It  is  deadened,  veiled,  com- 
pressed, like  a  wild  creature  tightly  bound  and 
unnaturally  still.  One  feels  that  it  is  done  by  an 
effort,  and  that  if  the  strain  were  relaxed  for  a 
moment  the  wild  creature  would  burst  loose  in 
rage  or  despair,  and  the  voice  would  break  out  into 
the  scream  of  passion  or  quiver  away  into  the  falter 
of  pathos.  And  this  very  effort  is  as  eloquent  as  if 
there  had  been  no  holding  down  at  all,  and  the 
voice  had  been  left  to  its  own  impulse  unchecked. 
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Again,  in  fun  and  humor,  is  it  not  the  voice  that  is 
expressive  even  more  than  the  face  ?  "llie  twinkle 
of  the  eve,  the  hollow  in  the  under  lip,  the  dimples 
about  the  mouth,  the  play  of  the  eyebrow,  ai"e  all 
aids  certainly ;  but  the  voice !  The  mellow  tone 
that  comes  into  the  utterance  of  one  man,  the  sur- 
prised accents  of  another,  the  fatuous  simplicity  of 
a  third,  the  philosophical  jicquiescence  of  a  fourth 
when  relating  the  most  outrajreous  impossibilities, 
—  a  voice  and  manner  peculiarly  transatlantic, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  Yankee  forms  of  fun,  —  do 
not  we  know  all  these  varieties  by  heart  ?  have  we 
not  veteran  actors  whose  main  point  lies  in  one  or 
other  of  these  varieties?  and  what  would  be  the 
drollest  anecdote  if  told  in  a  voice  which  had 
neither  play  nor  significance  ?  Pathos  too,  —  who 
feels  it,  however  beautifully  expressed  so  far  as 
words  may  go,  if  uttered  in  a  dead  and  wooden 
voice  without  sympathy  ?  But  the  poorest  attempts 
at  pathos  will  strike  home  to  the  heart  if  given  ten- 
derly and  harmoniously.  And  just  as  certain  pop- 
ular airs  of  mean  association  can  be  made  into 
church  music  by  slow  time  and  stately  modulation, 
so  can  dead-level  literature  be  lifted  into  passion  or 
softened  into  sentiment  by  the  voice  alone. 

We  all  know  the  effect,  irritating  or  soothing, 
which  certain  voices  have  over  us ;  and  we  have 
all  experienced  that  strange  impulse  of  attraction 
<jr  repulsion  which  comes  from  the  soimd  of  the 
voice  alone.  And  generally,  if  not  absolutely  al- 
ways, the  impulse  is  a  true  one,  and  any  modification 
which  increased  knowledge  may  produce  is  never 
fjuite  satisfactory. 

Certain  voices  jfrate  on  our  nerves  and  set  our 
teeth  on  edge ;  and  others  are  just  as  calming  as 
these  arc  irritating,  quieting  us  like  a  composing 
draught,  and  setting  vague  images  of  beauty  and 
pleasantness  afloat  in  our  brains.  A  good  voice,  calm 
in  tone  and  nmsical  in  quality,  is  one  of  the  essentials 
for  a  physician  ;  the  "  bedside  voice,"  Avhich  is  noth- 
ing if  it  is  not  symj)athetlc  by  constitution.  Not 
false,  not  made  up,  not  sickly,  but  tender  in  itself,  of 
a  rather  low  pitch,  well  modulated,  and  distinctly 
harmonious  in  its  notes,  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
orator's  voice,  which  is  artificial  in  its  management 
and  a  made  voice.  Whatever  its  original  quality 
may  be,  the  orator's  voice  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  art  and  becomes  artificiality;  as  such  it 
may  be  admirable,  —  telling  in  a  crowd,  impressive 
in  an  address,  —  but  overwhelming  and  chilling  at 
home,  partly  because  it  is  always  conscious  and  nev- 
er self-forgetting.  An  orator's  voice,  with  its  care- 
ful intonation  and  accurate  accent,  would  be  as 
much  out  of  place  by  a  sick-bed  as  court  trains  and 
brocaded  silk  for  the  nurse.  There  arc  certain  men 
who  do  a  good  deal  by  a  hearty,  jovial,  fox-hunting 
kind  of  voice,  —  a  voice  a  little  thrown  up  for  all  that 
it  isa  chest  voice,  —  a  voice  with  a  certain  undefined 
rollick  and  devil-may-care  sound  in  it,  and  eloquent 
of  a  large  volume  of  vitality  and  physical  health. 
That,  too,  is  a  gooil  property  for  a  medical  man.  It 
gives  the  sick  a  certain  filip,  and  teininds  them  pleas- 
antly of  health  and  vigor ;  it  may  have  a  mesmeric 
kind  of  effect  on  them,  —  who  knows  ?  —  and  induce 
in  them  something  of  its  own  state,  provided  it  is  not 
overpowering.  But  a  voice  of  this  kind  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  insolent  in  its  assertion  of  vigor, 
swaggering  and  boisterous ;  and  then  it  is  too  much 
for  invaliued  nerves,  just  as  mountain  winds  or  sea 
breezes  would  be  too  much,  and  the  scent  of  flowers 
or  a  hayfield  oppressive.  The  clerical  voice,  again,  is 
a  class  voice ;  tnat  neat,  careful,  precise  voice,  neither 


wholly  made  nor  yet  quite  natural ;  a  voice  whii-h 
never  strikes  one  as  heai-ty  or  as  liaving  a  really  genu- 
ine utterance,  but  which  vet  is  not  unj)leasant  if  one 
does  not  require  too  mucli  spontaneity.  ,  The  cleri- 
cal voice,  with  its  mixture  of  familiarity  and  orato- 
ry, as  that  of  one  used  to  talk  to  old  women  in  pri- 
vate and  to  hold  forth  to  a  couCTegatiou  in  public, 
is  as  distinct  in  its  own  way  as  the  mathematician's 
handwriting :  and  any  one  can  pick  out  blindfold 
his  man  from  a  knot  of  talkei'S,  witliout  waiting  to 
see  the  square-cut  coUai"  and  close  white  tic.  The 
legal  voice  is  different  again ;  but  this  is  rather  a 
variety  of  the  orator's  than  a  distinct  species,  —  a 
variety  standing  midway  between  that  and  the  cler- 
ical, and  affording  more  scope  than  either. 

The  voice  is  much  more  indicative  of  the  state 
of  the  mind  than  many  i)eople  know  -of  or  allow. 
One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  failing  brain  power  is 
in  the  indistinct  or  confused  utterance ;  no  idiot 
has  a  clear  or  melodious  voice  ;  the  harsh  scream  of 
mania  is  proverbial ;  and  no  person  of  prompt  and 
decisive  thought  was  ever  known  to  hesitate  or  to 
stutter.  A  thick,  loose,  llufiy  voice,  too,  does  not 
belong  to  the  crisp  character  of  mind  which  does  the 
best  active  work  ;  and  when  we  meet  with  a  keen- 
witted man  who  drawls,  and  lets  his  words  drip  in- 
stead of  bringing  them  out  in  the  sharp  incisive  way 
that  would  be  natural  to  him,  we  may  be  smv  there 
is  a  flaw  somewhere,  and  that  he  is  not  what  the 
Americans  call  "  clear  grit "  and  "  whole-souled  " 
all  through.  AVe  all  have  our  company  voices,  as 
we  all  have  our  company  manners,  and  we  get  to 
know  the  company  voices  of  our  friends  after  a  time 
and  to  understand  them  as  we  understand  their  best 
dresses  and  state  service. 

The  person  whose  voice  absolutely  refuses  to 
put  itself  into  company  tone  startles  us  as  much  as 
if  he  came  to  a  state  dinner  in  a  shooting-jacket. 
This  is  a  different  tldng  from  the  insincere  and 
flattering  voice,  which  is  never  laid  aside  while  it 
has  its  object  to  gain,  and  which  affects  to  be  one 
tliinj'  Avhen  it  means  another.  The  company  voice 
is  only  a  little  bit  of  finery,  quite  in  its  place  if  not 
carried  into  the  home,  where,  however,  silly  men 
and  women  think  they  can  impose  on  their  house- 
mates by  assumptions  which  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  domestic  ease.  The  lover's  voice  is  of  course 
sui  f/enerh;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  voice 
which  one  hears  sometimes  that  is  quite  as  en- 
chanting, —  the  rich,  full,  melodious  voice  which 
irresistibly  suggests  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  heavy 
bunches  of  purple  grapes,  and  a  Avealth  of  physical 
beauty  at  all  four  corners.  Such  a  voice  is  Alboni's ; 
such  a  voice  we  can  conceive  Anacreon's  to  have 
been ;  with  less  lusciousness  and  more  stateliness, 
such  a  voice  was  T^'alter  Savage  Landor's.  His 
was  not  an  Englisli  voice ;  it  was  too  rich  and  ac- 
curate J  and  yet  it  was  clear  and  apparently 
thoroughly  unstudied.  Ars  r-t/arc  </r/e7«,  perhaps  ; 
there  was  no  'jreater  treat  of  its  kind  than  to  hear 
Landor  read  Milton  or  Homer.  Though  one  of  the 
essentials  of  a  good  voice  is  its  clearness,  there  are 
certain  lisps  and  catches  which  are  very  pretty, 
though  never  dignified ;  but  most  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly ])ainful  to  the  ear.  It  is  the  same  with 
accents.  A  dash  of  brogue,  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  the  Scotch  twang,  even  a  very  little  American 
accent,  —  but  very  little,  like  red  pepper  to  be 
sparingly  used,  as  indeed  we  may  say  with  the 
others,  —  gives  a  certain  pi([uaney  to  the  voice. 
So  does  a  Continental  accent  generally,  few  of  us 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  French  accent  from 
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the  (icrman,  the  Polish  from  the  Italian,  or  the 
Kusbian  from  the  Spanish,  but  lumpin;^  them  all 
toi'ether  as  a  "  foreign  accent "  broadly.  Of  all 
the  Euroiwan  voices  the  French  is  ijcrhapf^  the 
most  unpH-asant  in  its  quality,  and  the  Italian  the 
most  delightful.  The  Italian  voice  is  a  cong  in  it- 
self, not  the  sing-song  voice  of  an  English  j)ari8h 
schoolboy,  but  an  unnoted  bit  of  harmony. 

Tlie  French  voice  is  thin,  apt  to  become  wirj-  and 
metallic ;  a  head  voice  for  the  most  part,  and  emi- 
nently unsympathetic ;  a  nen-ous,  irritable  voice, 
that  seems  more  fit  for  complaint  than  for  love- 
making  ;  and  yet  how  laughing,  how  bewitching  it 
can  make  itself!  —  never  with  the  Italian  rcmndness, 
but  caliiiant  in  its  own  half-pettish  way,  provoking, 
enticing,  arousing,  There  are  some  voices  that 
send  you  to  sleep,  and  others  that  stir  you  up  ;  and 
the  French  voice  is  of  the  latter  kind  when  setting 
itself  to  do  mischief  and  work  its  own  will.  Of  all 
the  differences  lying  between  Calais  and  Dover, 
perhaps  nothing  strikes  the  traveller  more  than  the 
diff»?renee  in  tiie  national  voice  and  manner  of 
speech.  The  sharj),  high-pitched,  stridulous  voice 
of  the  French,  witli  its  clear  accent  and  neat  into- 
nation, is  exchanged  for  the  loose  fluffy  utterance 
of  England,  where  clear  enunciation  is  considered 
pedantic ;  where  brave  men  cultivate  a  drawl,  and 
pretty  women  a  deep  chest  voice ;  where  well-edu- 
cated people  think  it  no  shame  to  run  all  their  words 
into  each  other,  and  to  let  consonants  and  vowels 
drip  out  like  so  many  drops  of  water,  with  not 
much  more  distinction  between  them  ;  and  where 
no  one  knows  how  to  educate  his  organ  artistically, 
without  going  into  artificiality  and  aff'ectation. 
And  yet  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  is  an  art,  and 
ought  to  be  made  as  much  a  matter  of  education  as 
a  good  carriage  or  a  legible  handwriting.  We  teach 
our  children  to  sing,  but  we  never  teach  them  to 
speak,  beyond  correcting  a  glaring  piece  of  mispro- 
nunciation or  so ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  have 
all  sorts  of  odd  voices  among  us,  —  short  yelping 
voices  like  dogs,  purring  voices  like  cats,  croakings, 
and  lispings,  and  quackings,  and  chattcrings  ;  a  very 
menagerie,  in  fact,  to  be  heanl  in  a  rwmi  ten  feet 
square,  where  a  little  rational  cultivation  would 
have  reduced  the  whole  of  that  vocal  chaos  to  order 
and  harmony,  and  made  what  is  now  painful  and 
distasteful  beautiful  and  seductive. 


UNDER  THE  FIRS. 

"  Bettf.r,  decidedly,"  said  our  doctor.  "  You  '11 
be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Thank  goodness  !  "  said  I. 

♦•  I  want  a  rubber  of  whist,"  said  our  doctor,  smil- 
ing, "  80  I  shall  put  you  to  rights  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.—  Down,  Flee. ! —  I  say,  Scribe,"  he  continued, 
patting  the  head  of  liis  great  dog,  "  I  ought  to  apol- 
ogize ;  and  I  would,  if  I  had  brought  him  up ;  but 
he  slipped  in  unseen." 

"  By  the  wav,"  said  I,  "  how  did  you  get  that  ani- 
mal ?  " 

"  Patient  of  mine  —  death-bed  legacy  —  thereby 
hanes  a  tale.  —  But,  my  good  sir,  what  are  vou 
scrwbllDg  that  notc-b<K)k  from  under  your  pillow 

"  To  take  notes,  to  be  sure,"  I  said ;  « tales  are 
scarce  in  the  market." 

"  Did  n't  I  say  that  you  were  to  stop  all  work  for 
the  present  ?  "  was  the  severe  apostrophe. 

I  fell  back  with  a  groan. 

"  Stop  a  few  day?,  and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  — 


that  is,  if  you  will  condescend  toget  well  first  under 
my  treatment." 

"  I  'II  do  my  l)est,"  I  said ;  and  I  really  did :  so 
that,  a  week  atler,  my  friend  the  doctor  was  sitting 
with  me,  ready  to  relate  the  ])romised  talc,  while  I 
was  all  attention. 

"  I  had  a  patient  down  in  Surrey  some  time 
since,"  he  sai<l,  "  with  a  complaint  that  regulaj'ly 
baffled  me.  He  was  a  bailiff,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  living  entirely  alone  as  to  human  society ;  but 
he  had  for  companion  that  groat  white  dog — now 
mine,  you  know.  Well,  I  attended  him  for  weeks ; 
and  then  one  day  I  said  to  him,  '  Now,  frankly,  it 's 
a  regular  robbery  for  me  to  keep  on  coming  here 
when  I  can  do  you  no  good.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is,  medicine  won't  touch  you,  —  your 
mind  's  diseased.  You  have  something  upon  it. 
Now,  what  is  it  ? ' 

"  The  poor  fellow  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  rising  upon  his  elbow,  his  pale,  drawn  face 
all  wild  and  scared  of  aspect,  he  caught  mc  by  the 
arm,  whispering, '  How  did  you  find  it  out  ? ' 

"  By  your  manner,'  I  replied  ;  '  and,  depend  up- 
on it,  you  would  be  all  the  better  if  you  relieved 
your  brain  of  the  stress.' 

" '  Master,'  he  said,  witli  a  wild  look, '  it's  that 
dog ' ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  great  animal. 

" '  That  dog  ?  • 

"  '  Yes,  and  something  else.  He  knows  it-  all, 
and  I  'm  afraid  of  him ;  but,  before  I  go,  I  '11  tell  you 
all  about  it.' 

"  He  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  some  moments 
with  a  great  emotion,  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  on 
mine,  he  began,  pointing  as  he  spoke  towards  the 
dog,— 

"  *  I  tried  to  kill  bun  again  and  again,  sir,  but  I 
could  n't,  and  I  'm  sorry  now  that  I  ever  tried,  for 
he  was  always  a  good  and  a  faithful  beast.  —  Come 
here,  Hec' ;  and  the  great  dog  came  up  to  the  bed- 
side, and  licked  his  master's  thin  white  hand.  '  I  'd 
ask  you  to  forgive  me,  Hec,  old  fellow,  but  j'ou  are 
only  a  dog,  and  would  not  understand  me ;  but 
though  I  'm  a  man,  and  you  're  but  a  dumb  beast, 
I  'd  be  ^lad  to  change  places  with  you  this  mo- 
ment. —  X  ou  know,  sir,  when  my  wife  went  away, 
and  she  was  supiH)scd  to  have  gone  to  her  father 
and  mother  ? ' 

"  I  nodded. 

"  '  Well,  sir,  it  was  not  my  rxyor  wife,  but  her  sis- 
ter, who  had  been  staying  witn  us,  whom  1  saw  into 
the  train  that  morning,  at  Hindley  Station  ;  and  it 
was  directly  I  reachea  home  tliat  a  tiny  spark,  that 
had  been  pricking  and  tingling  in  my  heart  for 
months  past,  suddenly  burst  out  into  a  fierce  flame. 
—  so  fierce  that  I  could  not  <iuench  it,  —  and  I  did 
a  deed  that  no  one  ever  suspected.  1  need  not  w 
into  all  that  now,  but  I  had  had  little  suspicions  for 
long  enough,  —  suspicions  that  I  know  now  to  have 
been  false ;  while,  when  I  returned  that  dav,  I 
fancied  something  more,  and  angrily  accused  lier. 
I  don't  even  know  now  myself  how  it  happened, 
more  than  that  she  retorted  fiercely,  and  ran  up 
stall's,  where  I  followed  her:  and  then,  more  wor<ls 
jiassing,  I  struck  her  bnitally  with  my  fist,  —  a  cruel, 
cowardly  Mow,  —  and  with  a  loud  cry,  she  pitched 
backwards  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  and 
then,  afler  the  heavy,  dull  crash  with  which  she  fell, 
all  was  quite  silent,  for  I  stood  still  listening,  till 
old  Hector  there  burst  into  a  low,  whimpering 
howl. 

" '  Then,  all  trembling,  I  went  down  slowly  to  find 
her  lying  in  tin-   little   passage,  fpiite   motionless. 
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with  die  dog  lickinfif  her  face ;  while,  when  I  drove 
him  away  and  spoke  to  her,  she  did  not  answer. 
Tlien  1  went  down  upon  one  knee  to  alter  her  j)o.«i- 
tion,  for  she  was  lying,  stunned  as  I  thought,  with 
one  arm  bent  under  her,  and  hor  head  turned  in  a 
strange,  awkward  way.  I  trembled  violently,  for 
though  I  thought  her  only  stunned,  with  possibly 
an  arm  broken,  all  the  time  there  was  a  dull,  horri- 
ble, black  dread  coming  up  like  a  cloud  to  cover 
my  soul,  though  as  yet  I  could  not  understand  what 
it  meant. 

"  '  I  shuddered,  though,  as  I  moved  her,  for  her 
head  hung  back  horribly,  while,  when  I  fetched  a 
chair-cushion  to  rest  it  upon,  her  neck  seemed  to 
give  way  too  easily.  But  I  saw  the  next  moirent 
that  her  arm  was  broken ;  and  laying  it  in  what  I 
thought  to  be  an  easy  position,  1  fetched  water, 
and  began  to  bathe  her  face  and  temples,  stopping 
once  to  threaten  the  dog,  who  kept  on  howling  in 
the  kitchen. 

"  '  Being  a  bailiff,  ours  is  a  lonely  place,  and  there 
was  no  one  near,  or  I  should  have  called  in  help ; 
for,  as  time  passed  on,  and  she  did  not  revive,  the 
strange  black  feeling  seemed  to  grow  thicker  and 
more  dense,  though  1  would  not  give  way  to  it  as 
yet.  I  tried  salts,  brandy,  burned  feathers,  chafing 
her  cold  hands,  every  remedy  that  I  could  think  of^ 
persevering  for  quite  an  hour ;  when  all  at  once  the 
black  cloud  seemed  to  cover  me,  and  I  jumped  up, 
trembling  worse  than  ever,  for  I  knew  that  she  %vas 
dead,  —  that  I  had  murdered  her ! 

" '  I  've  suffered  since,  sir,  every  torment  and  pang 
that  can  come  from  a  man's  conscience,  —  such 
stings  as  I  could  hardly  have  thought  a  human  be- 
ing could  bear,  and  not  go  mad  ;  but  they  have  all 
been  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  horrible  feeling 
that  came  over  me  when  I  first  knew  the  dreadful 
truth.  First  knew  it  I  I  had  known  it  all  along, 
from  the  moment  after  I  struck  the  blow  ;  but  tliere 
was  something  within  me  that  kept  beating  it  off 
till  now,  when  it  came  upon  me  like  blasting  light- 
ning. 

" '  At  first,  it  was  a  frightful  feeling  of  remorse 
and  sorrow,  and  I  would  have  given  my  own  life 
to  have  brought  her  back,  as  I  threw  myself  down 
by  her  side,  calling  her  by  name,  begging  her  to 
forgive  me,  and  kissing  the  face  that  was  fast  grow- 
ing colder  and  colder.  Then  came  a  sense  of  fear, 
and  I  shrank  back,  scarcely  daring  to  be  near  her, 
and  glad  at  last  to  lay  my  handkerchief  over  her 
face  ;  while  that  soon  changed  to  a  cowardly  feel- 
ing of  dread,  —  not  of  her,  nor  even  of  future  pun- 
ishment for  my  unthought-of  deed,  but  for  the 
present,  and  the  time  when  it  would  be  found  out. 

" '  For  a  few  moments  my  head  swam,  and  I 
nearly  fell,  while  thoughts  crowded  into  my  head 
of  the  police,  the  handcuffs,  the  prison,  the  judge, 
and,  last  of  all,  of  the  gallows.  What  could  I  do  ? 
How  could  I  hide  the  deed  ?  Could  I  not  say  that 
she  had  fallen  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and 
would  not  that  have  been  sufficient  ?  Quite,  I 
thought ;  and  putting  on  my  hat,  I  was  about  to 
run  off  to  the  town  for  a  doctor,  when  I  recollected 
that  it  was  more  than  two  hours  since  she  had 
fallen,  and  that  she  was  growing  coid ;  while  as 
soon  as  the  medical  man  began  to  question  me,  I 
knew  that  I  should  betray  myself. 

" '  I  dared  not  go ;  I  dared  not  stir  from  the  house ; 
I  dared  not  stay ;  and  in  my  di-ead  I  got  the  dog 
close  to  me,  and  struck  him  when  he  looked  in  my 
face  an. I  howled.  At  least  a  dozen  times  I  went 
and  looked  at  the  body  lying  there,  so  horribly 


still,  but,  in  its  very  silence,  speaking  to  me  in  a 
tongue,  ignorant  man  that  I  was,  that  I  could  read- 
ily comprehend.  But  now  a  profound  feeling  of 
selfishness  had  taken  ])ossession  of  iie,  and  I  was 
pondering  as  to  how  I  should  conceal  the  deed.  I 
hnd  been  a  great  reader,  living  so  much  in  a  quiet 
retired  part,  and  I  tried  to  recall  whether  I  had 
ever  read  of  any  man  being  in  a  similar  position  to 
my  own,  fixing  at  last  upon  Eugene  Aram. 

" '  Whenever  the  dread  seemed  greater  than  I 
could  bear,  I  kept  telling  myself  that  I  had  never 
meant  to  do  the  deed ;  and  having  spirits  in  the 
house,  I  drank,  —  drank  deeply,  but  without  pro- 
ducing the  effect  I  wished. 

" '  Towards  evening,  first  one  and  then  another 
person  came  to  the  cottage,  and  as  I  heard  their 
steps  I  trembled ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  some 
one  was  coming  to  ask  me  the  question  :  Where  is 
your  wife  ?  But  no  :  I  faced  them  one  by  one,  — 
the  baker,  the  woman  who  brought  us  yeast  and 
milk,  and  a  hawking  gypsy. 

"  '  "  I  saw  you  and  your  missus  at  the  station  this 
morning,  sir,"  said  the  woman  who  left  the  yeast. 
"  Is  she  goin'  to  stay  away  long  ?  " 

" ' "  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  for  some  time  " ;  and  my  heart 
gave  a  great  leap,  as  these  words  suggested  to  me 
that  other  people  might  have  made  tlie  same  mis- 
take, and  it  would  be  generally  supposed  that  she 
had  left  home  on  a  visit. 

" '  But  about  the  body,  —  what  should  I  do  with  it  ? 
I  tried  to  think  what  I  should  do ;  but  now  there 
came  a  fi-esh  struggle,  —  a  new  horror  to  contend 
with.  Something  was  urging  me;  voices  seemed 
whispering  to  me,  guiding  me  to  the  place  where  I 
kept  my  guns,  and  then,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
I  loaded  one,  —  two  barrels, — and  sat  down  thinking 
for  a  while.  It  seemed  the  best  thing  I  could  do  ; 
but  1  rose  to  take  one  more  look  at  her  as  she  lay 
in  the  passage  so  cold  and  still.  I  laid  down  my 
gun,  and  crossed  the  room,  but  for  a  long  time  I 
could  not  remove  my  handkerchief  from  her  face, 
while,  when  I  did,  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  I 
dropped  it  again  shuddering.  Tlien  I  seemed  to 
have  heard  voices  outside,  and  1  ran  out,  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  lane,  and  round  the  house,  but  I 
was  alone;  and  once  more  I  entered,  closed  the 
door,  and  took  up  my  gun. 

" '  But  I  dared  not :  I  was  a  coward,"and  I  feared 
to  meet  the  future.  I  wanted  to  live  on  and  re- 
pent ;  to  try  and  make  amends,  if  it  were  possible  ; 
and  thus  I  waited  hour  after  hour,  —  hour  after 
hour,  always  haunted  by  the  dread  of  voices  which 
seemed  whispering  round  me.  Twice  I  thought  she 
called,  and  I  started  and  answered  trembling,  going 
each  time  as  far  as  the  passage,  to  come  back  shak- 
ing like  a  leaf,  after  touching  the  hand,  by  this  time 
cold  as  marble. 

"  *  I  had  put  tjie  gun  back  in  its  corner,  merely 
keeping  the  ramrod  in  my  hand,  with  which  from 
time  to  time  I  struck  the  dog,  to  keep  him  quiet, 
for  the  poor  beast  would  go  to  the  room-door  and 
howl  dismally,  till  I  forced  him  to  lie  at  my  feet ; 
while  now  he  seemed  afraid  of  me  and  I  of  him,  for 
he  kept  looking  in  my  face,  and  whining,  and  then 
looking  towards  the  door ;  and  had  I  not  struck 
him,  he  would  have  kept  by  it,  tearing  to  get  it 
open. 

"  '  Tlie  dim  light  of  evening  came  at  last,  Avith  the 
dread  growing  more  and  more  upon  mc  as  the  dark- 
ness increased.  I  dared  not  light  a  candle,  —  I 
don't  know  why ;  but  I  felt  a  sort  of  fear  that  I 
should  see  more  than  was  really  in  the  house,  and 
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besides,  I  should  have  had  to  go  in  the  dark  along 
the  little  passajje  to  the  kitchen,  though  1  tried  to 
])ersuade  myself  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  dog, 
and  a  (b-ead  that  he  should  get  out  oi  the  room. 

*• '  And  then  came  the  ni<;ht,  windy  and  stormy, 
with  the  rain  liding  ui>ou  the  gusts  of  wiud,  to  be 
beaten  against  tie  window-j)anes.  There  was  but 
little  moon,  and  the  clouds  were  heav}\  and  drove 
(juickly  along  the  sky ;  while,  now,  in  me  intervals 
of  the  gusts  of  wind,  it  seemed  to  me  more  and  more 
that  there  was  a  voice  calling  me,  as  if  from  a  great 
tli'stance  off,  so  that  the  sound  came  faintly  upon 
my  ear.  I  listened  again  and  again,  opening  the 
door,  and  standing  bareheaded  in  the  rain ;  but  I 
could  hear  nothing. 

" '  Hours  passed,  and  then  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  do.  I  locked  the  door  of  the  room  where  I 
was  sitting,  went  round  to  the  back,  so  as  not  to 
pass  through  the  passage,  and  locked  the  back-door. 
'ITien  going  back  to  the  front-room,  I  found  Hector 
whinin;^,  and  tearing  at  the  door  to  get  to  his  mis- 
tress ;  and  I  called  nim  away,  but  without  effect ; 
when,  after  a  fierce  battle,  I  dragged  him  out  of  the 
liouse  to  the  shed,  where  I  locked  him  in,  after  tak- 
ing out  a  spade. 

" '  The  dog  began  to  howl  as  soon  as  I  had  closed 
the  door ;  but  I  knew  that  there  was  no  one  to  hear 
him ;  so  I  went  back  to  the  house,  closed  and  locked 
the  door,  and  carried  the  spade  to  a  spot  I  had  de- 
termined on ;  after  which  I  a^ain  returned  to  the 
house,  hesitating  at  the  door,  iiowever,  half  afraid 
to  enter.  Hector  was  quiet  now,  only  scratching 
restlessly  at  the  door  of  the  shed. 

"  '  Alter  waiting  perhaps  a  (juirter  of  an  hour, 
])as8ed  in  listening,  I  roused  myself,  and  went  in, 
drank  furiously  from  the  brandy  1  had  in  the  closet ; 
and  then  tearing  open  the  inner  door,  I  stooped, 
^eized  the  b(jdy,  wliich  seemed  like  lead,  and  stag- 
gered with  it  out  into  the  lane. 

"  '  I  can't  tell  now  how  I  got  along,  with  the  long 
low  howl  of  the  dog  ringing  in  my  ears,  as  he 
heard  my  heavy,  staggering  footsteps.  I  seemed, 
as  I  went  on,  to  have  the  strength  of  ten  men, 
and  the  fears  of  a  hundred.  The  bramble  tearing 
at  my  coat  was  some  one  staying  me;  the  bole 
of  a  tree,  some  one  watching  over  the  hedge; 
evi-ry  gust  of  wind  bore  cries  of  fancied  pursuers  ; 
and,  half-mad,  I  pressed  on,  reeling  from  side  to 
side  of  the  road,  till  I  reached  the  gate  which  led 
to  the  path  I  had  chosen ;  and  after  getting  tlirough, 
I  was  obliged  to  stay  here  and  rest. 

*' '  llest  I  What  a  word !  llest !  —  that  which  I 
was  never  to  know  again.  I  dared  not  place  my 
dreadful  bunlen  upon  the  ground,  but  stood  lean- 
ing on  the  gate  for  a  few  minutes,  before  I  turned 
and  pressed  on  along  the  narrow  grass-grown  path 
for  a  few  yards,  striking  then  into  the  <jreat  fir- wood, 
where  the  path  was  slippery  wiUi  tlie  fallen 
needles,  and  save  here  and  there,  where  there  was  a 
tuft  of  green  moss,  all  bare.  Trees  everywhere, — 
tall  straight  fir-trees,  like  the  pillars  of  a  great 
temple,  and  close  together,  so  that  I  liad  to  thread 
my  way  carefully  as  I  slowly  climbed  the  rising 
";rouud,  tlio  darkness  being  at  times  so  intense  that 
I  had  to  hold  one  hand  stretched  out  in  front,  to 
prevent  strikint;  against  some  trunk. 

"  '  Up  still,  higher  and  higher,  a  long  toilsome 
walk  with  so  heavy  a  load,  my  feet  slipping  from 
under  rac  as  the  ground  sloped  more,  —  the  pine- 
needles  making  the  path  at  times  seem  like  glass ; 
while  once  I  trip|)ed  over  a  pine-stump,  and  fell 
heavily.     But  I  was  now  close  to  where  I  had  laid 


my  sp:ule,  for  I  knew  the  ground  well ;  and  leaving 
my  burden  where  it  had  fallen,  I  hiuried  to  the 
sjKJt  I  had  fixed  upon,  —  an  oi)en  space  where  a  few 
trees  had  been  thinned  out,  —  and  then,  seizing  my 
spade,  I  carefully  scraped  the  needles  into  a  heap, 
ready  to  spread  over  the  ground  again,  and  then 
began  to  dig. 

"  '  At  times  there  was  such  a  lull  of  the  storm, 
and  all  was  so  still,  that  the  strokes  of  tlie  spade 
echot^d  back  to  me,  and  then  directly  after  I  would 
stoj),  shivering,  as  the  wind  seemed  to  shout  and 
wail  amongst  the  tree-tops,  roaring  and  hissing, 
and  making  branches  creak  and  groan  as  they 
ground  together.  It  was  horrible ;  for  the  one 
word  Murder,  Murder !  seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears 
as  though  ten  thousand  voices  shouted  it ;  but  I 
toiled  on,  digging  furiously,  throwing  out  s])adeful 
after  spadeful  ol  earth,  till  I  stood  knee-deep  in 
the  black  earth,  making  the  heap  at  my  side  higher 
and  higher. 

"  *  How  the  wind  thundered  in  those  fii'-tops,  and 
what  a  strange,  ghastly  gloom  there  seemed  around  ! 
Now  it  would  grow  pitchy  black,  and  the  rain 
would  come  hissing  and  pattering  down ;  then  there 
would  be  a  pale  li^ht  steal  through  the  tall  trunks 
of  the  trees,  so  that  I  could  see  for  some  little 
distance  round.  At  one  of  these  times  I  turned 
cold,  the  sweat  stood  in  a  chilly  dew  upon  my 
forehead,  my  hair  was  wet,  and  I  dropped  the 
spade,  for  there,  in  the  strange  gloom,  was  some- 
thing white  staring  horribly  at  me  ;  and  then  I  saw 
it  apparently  steal  away,  and  melt  into  the  darkness 
amongst  the  trees. 

"  '  As  soon  as  I  could  sufficiently  recover  myself, 
I  seized  the  spade  again,  and  dug  on  to  deepen 
the  rough  hole  I  was  making,  when  again  my 
blood  seemed  to  freeze  as  I  saw  the  same  white 
figure  indistinctly  in  the  dim  distance,  before 
I  made  out  that  it  was  Hector,  seated  now,  as  I 
could  tell,  where  I  had  left  the  body,  and  howling 
most  dismally. 

" '  Relieved  of  my  fears,  I  hurled  a  piece  of  earth 
at  the  dog,  when  he  disappeared  once  more ;  and 
after  a  few  more  strokes  of  the  spade,  while  trying 
the  blade  too  strongly  against  a  pineHX)ot,  the 
handle  snapped  in  two. 

''  *  There  was  nothing  else  for  it ;  so,  teaiing  off, 
I  ran  back  to  fetch  another,  and  found,  as  I  expect- 
ed, that  the  dog  had  broken  the  shed  window,  and 
leaped  out ;  while  upon  once  more  reaching  the 
pine-wood,  I  stopped  short,  for  there  came  a  dread- 
ful cry  from  its  aepths,  —  a  horrible,  long-drawn, 
echoing  cry,  which  was  repeated  twice  before  I 
knew  it  to  be  Hector,  whom  I  found  sitting  by  the 
body. 

" '  Could  I  have  reached  him,  I  should  have  killed 
him  witli  the  spade  I  carried ;  but  my  approach 
drove  him  away,  for  he  knew  me,  and  would  not 
come  near,  though  I  tried  hard  to  get  him  within 
reach,  calling  him  again  and  again. 

" '  It  all  seems  like  a  dream,  a  horrible  nightmare, 
that  nivht :  the  strange  whisperings  amongst  the 
trees,  the  voices,  the  shouts,  wails,  shrieks,  and 
cries,  the  rushing  noises,  tlie  echoing  sound  of  my 
spade,  and  the  occasional  lulls,  when  all  was  as 
still  as  death.  But  I  deei>ened  the  hole,  dragged 
in  tlie  body,  covered  it  \e\^\  with  the  surrounding 
soil,  beat  it  down  frantii-lv,  to  hide  my  crime  from 
the  sight  of  men,  and  tnen  laboriously  scattered 
al>out  the  spare  earth,  before  I  again  spread  the 
pine-needles  over  the  spot. 

" '  Day  was  faintly  beginning  to  break  liefore  I 
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h:ul  fmi><lied,  lor  from  time  to  time  I  had  to  leave 
my  task  to  drive  away  the  dop:,  who  came  first  on 
oiie  side,  and  then  upon  the  other,  to  watch  me,  so 
that  I  lelt  afraid  of  nim,  lest  he  should  betray  me 
by  coming  back  as  soon  as  I  was  gone,  and  tearing 
up  the  earth  until  he  had  laid  bare  my  dreadfiu 
secret. 

'* '  And  now  that  all  was  hidden  from  sight,  I 
turned  to  go,  when,  shivering  with  fear,  I  remem- 
l)ered  that  I  had  not  got  the  broken  spade-handle, 
and  felt  that  it  must  be  covered  up  in  the  grave, 
ready  to  tell  its  own  tale  of  the  murder,  and  who 
was  buried  there,  for  my  name  was  branded  on  it 
in  full.  But,  found  or  not,  I  could  not  —  I  dared 
not  attempt  to  dig  it  out  then ;  but  calling  to  the 
restless,  watching  dog,  I  strode  through  the  wood, 
and  back  to  the  shed,  where  I  hung  up  the  spade, 
and  found,  to  mv  CTeat  relief,  that  the  broken 
handle  lay  upon  tte  floor,  where  I  had  cast  it  down 
with  the  blade. 

" '  Hector  had  not  followed  me,  but  I  dared  not 
go  back,  though  there  was  not  the  slightest  likeli- 
hood of  my  meeting  any  one;  so,  cleansing  my 
hands,  and  changing  my  clothes,  I  threw  myself 
tlressed  upon  the  bed,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

'• '  Tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  as  I  lay  there  listening 
to  the  glad  song  of  the  birds,  and  saw  the  bright 
sunshine  reflected  into  mj-  room,  for  the  morning 
had  broken  as  beautiful  as  the  night  had  been 
rough.  But  sleep  was  not  for  me;  and  at  last  I 
sprang  up,  and  unable  to  resist  the  inclination, 
walked  into  the  fir-wood,  when,  upon  nearing  the 
spot,  I  turned  cold  once  more  with  dread,  on  seeing 
Hector  tearing  away  at  the  earth. 

"  '  But  he  ran  as  1  apj)roached ;  and  after  care- 
fully looking  round,  I  once  more  levelled  the 
ground,  trampled  it,  and  scraping  up  a  capftd  of 
pine-needles,  sprinkled  them  over  the  j)lace. 

" '  Twice  that  day  I  returned  to  find  my  work  to 
do  over  again  ;  and  the  last  time  I  brought  my  gim, 
and  would  have  shot  the  dog,  could  I  have  got 
within  reach ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  in  sight,  he  fled. 
This  went  on  for  weeks  after :  either  Hector  had 
scratched  up  the  soil,  or  it  had  settled  down  a  little, 
so  that  I  was  always  in  dread  lest  the  spot  should 
be  discovered.  More  than  once,  I  determined  to 
dig  the  body  up,  and  burj'  it  elsewhere,  but  I 
dared  not ;  and  besides,  I  felt  sure  that  the  dog 
would  either  be  watching  me,  or  else  would  scent 
out  the  fresh  place.  I  tried  again  and  again  to 
shoot  him,  but  he  never  let  me  get  within  ran^, 
and  the  jxiisoned  fragments  of  meat  I  laid  about  fx)r 
him  were  never  touched.  How  he  lived,  I  never 
knew,  but  there  he  always  was,  wandering  about 
the  wood. 

"  *  1  gave  out  that  mv  wife  had  gone  to  visit 
friends  at  a  distance,  ant!  I  contrived  that  a  black- 
edged  letter  should  be  sent  to  me,  and  then  I  left 
the  town  for  a  few  days,  to  come  back  in  deep 
mourning  ;  and  people  were  satisfied  with  my  lame 
tale,  —  such  few  as  knew  me,  for  mine  was  a  soli- 
tary life  in  a  wild  part  among  the  Surrey  hills,  and 
heaths,  and  pine-woods. 

" '  That  Hector  seemed  to  lead  a  chamied  life ;  and 
at  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  visits  to  the 
sjjot  in  the  pine-wood  were  now  paid  only  by  night, 
for  I  seldom  used  to  see  him  ;  and  it  seemea  likelv 
that  getting  to  live  afler  so  wild  a  fashion,  he  fol- 
lowed the  habits  of  his  fellows,  and  slept  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  But  though  I  scarcely  ever  met 
with  him,  I  constantly  found  proofs  of  his  recent 
presence ;  and  one  night,  when  I  went  purposely  to 


try  and  see  him,  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  gate  1 
could  hear  his  doleful  howls,  and  I  knew  that  he 
must  be  seated  upon  the  grave.  Tlie  night  was  per- 
fectly still,  and  every  howl  came  echjingback  from 
the  sandstone  clifl!'  where  the  martins  built ;  an<l  as 
I  looked  through  the  long  alleys  where  the  moon 
was  casting  hundreds  of  shadows,  there  was  some- 
thing so  solemn-looking  in  the  scene,  that  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  proceed. 

"  '  I  went  on,  though,  at  last,  with  a  strange 
trembling  in  every  limb ;  but  only  to  stop  once 
more  as  a  long  echoing  howl  came  ringing  through 
the  tall  fir-trunks,  when,  leaning  my  gun  up  against 
the  one  nearest  to  me,  something  seemed  to  draw 
me  towards  the  old  spot.  But  there  was  no  fierce 
rage  now  against  the  dog,  for  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
him  was  making  its  way  to  my  heart. 

"  '  Could  the  dog  have  knoM-n  that  ?  "Who  can 
say.  But  as  I  crept  slowly  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
I  could  see  him,  there  was  no  movement ;  and  at 
last  I  was  close  to  him  where  he  lay,  —  Ids  muzzle 
resting  upon  his  paws,  save  at  times  when  he  lifted 
himself  a  little,  and  gave  out  one  of  those  long 
dolefiil  howls,  —  and  the  next  minute,  sobbing  like 
a  weak  child,  1  was  down  upon  my  knees  watering 
that  poor  unsanctified,  but  solemn  grave  with  my 
tears. 

"  '  Repentance  ?  If  at  that  moment  I  could  have 
changed  places  with  the  dead,  T  would  have  done 
it  gladly ;  and  then  it  was  that,  for  the  first  time, 
something  like  prayers  for  forgiveness  were  muttered 
by  my  cracked  white  lips. 

" '  1  don't  know  how  that  night  passed  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  in  one  great  awful  stillness.  Hec. 
howled  no  more ;  and  he  was  quite  forgotten,  till 
all  at  once  I  started,  for  there  was  a  touch  upon 
my  hands :  when,  as  I  looked  up,  day  was  break- 
ing in  a  weird  solemn  way  amongst  the  fir-trees ; 
and,  afraid  of  me  no  longer.  Hector  was  licking  my 
hands. 

" '  Then  T  laid  one  hand  upon  his  shaggy  head, 
looking  into  his  great  honest,  truthful  eyes ;  and  as 
1  said  to  him,  "  Hec,  old  fellow,  you  won't  betray 
me !  "  he  raised  lus  muzzle,  and  gave  one  low  whim- 
pering howl,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  made 
fi'iends,  for  with  a  last  longing  look  at  the  grave,  I 
stood  up,  and  began  to  walk  away,  with  the  great 
dog  following  close  to  mv  heels. 

*• '  We  seemed  to  understand  one  another  tlu-n, 
and  to  feel  that  we  had  a  great  secret  to  keep.  lie 
did  not  shrink  fVom  me,  even  when  I  took  up  mv 
gtm  all  wet  and  rusted  with  the  night-dew,  but  fol- 
lowed me  home.  We  had  become  friends  once  more, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  a  solemn  compact  over  the 
grave ;  but,  you  see,  sir,  he  has  borne  the  secret 
better  than  I.  He'll  want  a  master  soon,  sir,  for 
you  are  right,  —  your  medicine  is  useless  for  my 
complaint.  Time  back  I'd  gladly  have  killed  him  ; 
but  now  I  think  1  should  be  easier  if  I  knew  he 
would  have  a  good  master  when  I'm  gone  ;  and  I 
know  no  one  moi-e  likely  to  make  him  one  than  you.* 

"  He  ceased  sjK'aking ;  and  having  several  other 
patients  to  visit,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  promising 
to  call  again.  And  the  next  time  I  did  so,  he  was 
dead  ;  while  Hector  followed  me  home." 

"But  that  seemed  rather  an  easy  way  of  taking 
leave  of  a  man  who  had  just  confessed  to  (he  p«'r- 
petration  of  a  horrible  murder,"  said  1. 

'•  Well,  yes,  it  does,"  said  my  friend ;  "  but  liow 
would  you  have  me  end  it  V  " 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  said,  laying  down  the  pencil 
with   which  I  ha<I  been  taking  voluminous  notes. 
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••  this  sounds  not  only  very  improbable,  but  uucoin- 
nionly  <i(x><l  lanjiuaf:*}  tor  a  man  who  was  only  a 
]w  M-  biiiiiff  or  };aaiekeeiH'r.  Now,  how  much  of  the 
.-itorv  in  tnu- '{ " 

^•'\t\i  Ilxfor,"  he  said;  "  there  he  lies  at  your 
feet." 

I  looked  at  the  crrcat  white  dog,  niy  IViend'.s  la- 
vprite.  and  then  at  the  slight  raising  of  my  vi^-(i-vis\i 
.•vebrows. 

'  "  Why,  what  was  the  good  of  humbugging,  when 
I  asked  you  to  tell  me  how  you  obtained  your  dog  ?  " 

"  Did'  you  want  it  to  be  true,  then  ?  "  he  said, 
with  pretended  surprise.  "  I  invented  it  every  bit 
myself." 

''  More  shame  for  you  !  "  I  exclaimed,  indignant 
at  having  had  my  8vm])athies  aroused  upon  such 
false  pretences.     "  I  hold  Truth  above  all  things." 

Still,  you  see,  1  have  written  the  storj'. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Prince  Imi>erial  has  smoked  his  first  cigar- 
ette I 

Loud  Lytton  has  just  published  a  comedy  in 
rhyme  entitled  "  Walpole ;  or,  Every  Man  has  his 
Price." 

IIkkk  Ovkrbkck,  tlie  well-knoAvn  German  liis- 
torical  jiainter,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Ilerr 
Overbeek  had  resided  uninterruptedly  at  Rome 
since  1810. 

It  is  reported  that  an  English  nobleman  is  ready 
to  spiuid  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  building  another  oj)era-house,  in  London  if  the 
proper  site  can  be  obtained. 

Mi.i.K.  Patti,  on  her  accent  appearance  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  "  La  Traviata,"  was  recalled  twenty- 
three  times,  antl  pelted  ynorc  Rtisslco  with  bouquets 
of  rosebuds  and  baskets  of  camellias. 

TuK  Musical  Standanl  says  that  a  special  cum- 
iiiission  in  Vienna  is  making  a  general  tour  of  in- 
spection of  theatres,  for  the  purposes  of  suggesting 
l)i-ecautions  against  future  disasters  by  fire. 

Thk  civil  tribunal  of  Munich  has  just  pronounced 
a  decree  of  divorce  between  Mdme  Cosina  de 
Bulow,  iic'f  Listz,  and  her  husband.  This  is  the 
lady  who,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  marry  Wagner. 

Tin;  Lt!vant  Herald  stales  that  Nevrez  Pasha, 
basb-inussahib  (head  buffoon)  at  the  Turkish  court, 
has  been  dismissed.  Tliis  makes  the  eighth  time 
this  lively  official  has  ex|M»rienced  similar  fortune. 

Mi.i.K.  Thkuesa  has  purchased  a  house  in  the 
Itue  Denis-Papin  for  19,000/.  She  already  pos- 
st>9ses  a  countrv  house,  witli  large  garden  attached, 
at  Asnieres.  'tliis  f>rove8  that  comic  singing  is  a 
l)rofitabl(r  occupation. 

A  tcuious  method  of  celebrating  the.  accouche- 
ment of  the  Princess  Margaret  was  adopted  by  tlie 
l)eople  of  Naples.  Ev«'rything  pawned  l(»r  a  less 
sum  than  ten  francs  was  redee»»e<l  and  presented 
to  the  original  owners. 

TiiK  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  just  purchased 
for  35,000/.  a  curious  work  of  art.  It  is  a  gn)up 
in  ivory,  representin'^  Venus  Ixiund  by  Cupid,  !)v 
a  sculptor  of  Franehe-ComUS,  in  the  seventeentL 
eentury.  It  was  originally  presented  by  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  Chinese  ainbadsaaors,  and  was  taken 
by   a  soldier  at   the  sack  of   the   Summer  Pal- 


ace. He  sold  it  to  an  officer  for  100/.,  who  after- 
wards disposed  of  it  for  5,000/  to  a  j>erson  who 
has  now  transferred  it  to  Count  de  Nieuwerkeike 
at  the  price  mentioned  above. 

Rossini's  remains  have  been  removed  from  the 
sepulchre  of  Count  Pepoli  and  placed  in  a  new 
tomb  constructed  of  stone  in  the  cemeterv  of  Pere- 
Lachaise,  Paris.  The  inscription  outside  simply 
bears  in  letters  of  gold  the  name  Rossini. 

Medk^al  literature,  says  the  Athenaeum,  con- 
tributes a  new  terra  to  the  "  Slang  Dictionary." 
That  peculiar  swelling  of  the  knee  which  used  to 
be  called  the  "  housemaid's  knee  "  is  now  known 
among  surgeons  as  the  "  ritualistic  knee." 

Dii.  Livingstone  has  been  again  heard  of.  A 
letter  firom  Ujiji  (near  Lake  Tanganyika),  dated 
May  13,  1869,  has  been  received  from  him,  and  is 
quite  satisfactory.  Ho  has  apparently  been  de- 
tained a  year  or  so  in  the  same  region  where  he  was 
in  1868. 

On  Miss  Mitford's  MS.  copy  of  her  tragedy  of 
"  Julian  "  Mr.  Macready  marked  the  "  business." 
That  intended  for  the  other  actors  was  in  English. 
His  own  "  business  "  was  set  down  in  Latin,  —  the 
lady  could  never  tell  wherefore,  unless  that  it  was 
to  show  a  certain  literary  taste. 

The  Queen  has  announced  her  intention  of  sitting 
to  Mr.  Lewes  Dickinson  for  a  picture,  bein^  a 
replica  of  the  enamel  i>ortrait  pi-esented  to  the  late 
Mr.  (jcorge  Peabody,  and  when  complete  Her 
Majesty  has  signified  her  pleasure  that  it  should  be 
made  public  in  the  form  of  an  engraving. 

Tennyson's  new  volimie,  "  The  Holy  Grail  and 
Other  Poems  "  promises  to  have  an  enormous  sale 
in  England.  Seventeen  thousand  copies  of  the 
woi'k  were  subscribed  for  at  Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co.'s 
trade  sale,  and  the  retail  publishers  are  said  to 
have  filed  orders  for  tliirty  thousand  copies.  Quite 
a  res])ectable  edition  to  start  with. 

Spiritualism  in  England  has  longf  been  repre- 
sented by  three  periodicals,  all  published  monthly, 
namely.  The  Spiritual  Magazine,  Human  Nature, 
and  Daybreak.  Tlie  Spiritual  Magazine  was  first 
published  in  January,  1860,  Human  Nature  in 
April,  1867,  and  Daybreak  in  June,  1868.  Last 
month  a  new  journal,  entitled  ITie  Spiritualist, 
joined  the  ranks. 

The  Athenteum  says  that  there  is  or  ought  to  be, 
somewhere  a  book  which  is  almost  as  well  worth 
inquiring  after  as  the  Charlemagne  Bible.  The 
mother  of  Lord  Byron  collected  all  the  criticisms 
on  her  son's  "  Hours  of  Idleness."  She  had  the 
whole  bound  and  interleaved.  On  the  blank  leaves 
so  inserted  she  wrote  her  own  comments  on  the 
jwct,  the  poem,  and  the  reviewers.  These  are  said 
to  have  been  written  with  mt  and  ability. 

A  cLEK(iYMAN's  daughter  has  recently  obtained 
the  royal  license  to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Nortellja,  Sweden.  Her  name  is  Miss  Frederika 
Hallin.  The  Swe<li8h  editress  "  can  not  only  wrlti> 
her  article,  but  set  it  up  and  work  it  dff;  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  practical  dire<'tress  of  tliese  operations. 
She  learned  printing  from  a  certain  Miss  Siklt-r- 
quist,  who  is  now  in  business  as  a  printer  in  Stock- 
holm, under  her  married  name  of  Frau  Flodin." 
Miss  Sddcrquist  once  edited  and  published  a  brace 
of  papers  in  Arboga.      Removing  to   Stockholm 
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Miss  S.  set  up  a  large  printing-office,  the  present 
firm  Flodin,  every  7nati  of  whieh  was  a  woman. 
In  addition  to  these  offices  there  are  two  others  in 
Sweden  carried  on  exclusively  by  females,  —  one 
in  Hudiksval  and  one  in  Christianstad. 

A  French  newspaper,  rebuking  the  inaccuracy 
of  its  contemporaries,  paraphrases  Voltaire's  saying 
about  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  The  journals 
announced  the  generous  act  of  M.  Raymond,  who, 
on  dying,  bequeathed  800,000  francs  to  the  briga^ 
diers  and  poor  soldiers  of  the  gendarmerie.  There 
are  some  errors  in  this  account,  says  the  conscien- 
tious editor.  First,  M.  Raymond  is  not  dead; 
secondly,  he  never  existed;  thirdly,  he  had  no 
fortune  ;  and  fourthly,  he  has  left  nothing  to  either 
rich  or  poor  gendarmes.  With  these  exceptions 
the  news  is  correct. 

A  LADY  writes  to  the  London  Standard  saying 
that  scarlet  fever  and  kindred  diseases  may  be 
treated  successfully  by  means  of  the  Turkish  bath. 
One  of  her  children,  aged  four,  being  attacked  by 
scarlet  fever,  was  wheeled  in  a  perambulator  to  a 
Turkish  bath,  and  was  much  better  when  she  re- 
turned home.  For  four  successive  mornings  she 
underwent  the  same  process,  and  the  progress  of  the 
disease  was  rapid  and  satisfactory.  In  the  mean 
time,  this  amiable  lady,  while  curing  her  own  child, 
spread  the  scarlet  fever  over  London,  where  it  is 
still  raging  to  an  alarming  degree. 

At  St.  Petersburg  lately.  Mile.  Granzow,  the 
danseuse,  was  received  in  the  ballet  of  Saint  Leon, 
by  Minkous,  with  a  shower  of  "  four  hundred  "  bou- 
quets !  Ten  minutes  were  occupied  in  picking  them 
up,  during  which  time  the  audience  never  ceased 
cheering  1  These  offerings  cost  four  thousand  five 
hundred  francs !  Verily  the  temperament  of  the 
Russians  in  musical  matters  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  coldness  of  their  climate.  These  400 
bouquets  are  said  by  a  corrpspondent  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  have  been  got  together  by  a  "  society  of 
enthusiasts."  The  notion  of  enthusiasts  forming  a 
society  for  the  presentation  of  bouquets  is  original. 

A  MODE  of  publicat,ion,  not  imusual  in  Italy  but 
novel  to  Russia,  was  adopted  at  the  Great  Theatre 
in  Moscow  not  long  since.  Every  one  who  has 
been  in  an  Italian  theatre  on  an  actress's  benefit 
night  will  remember  the  rain  of  colored  paper 
wMch  descends  from  the  upper  boxes  on  the  pit, 
containing  poems  in  honor  of  the  heroine  of  the  even- 
ing. A  similar  shower  falling  through  the  aperture 
above  the  great  chandelier  astonished  the  Moscow 
audience  the  other  night.  On  being  examined  the 
papers  were  found  to  contain  verses  which  a  cer- 
tain hitherto  unknown  writer,  called  Ogloblin 
("  Phoebus,  what  a  name ! ")  had  thought  fit  to 
publish  in  this  novel  manner.  His  sentiments 
appear  to  have  been  highly  patriotic,  but  his  poe- 
try was  exceedingly  bad ;  so  the  police  immediately 
took  him  into  custody. 

A  STRANGE  scene  occurred  lately  in  the  Antwerp 
Cathedral  on  the  occasion  of  the  christening  of  the 
son  of  a  tailor  named  Baerts.  Just  as  the  priest 
was  about  to  begin  the  ceremony  the  dean  entered 
and  ordered  him  to  stop.  Then  turning  to  the  god- 
father, M.  Herlein,  a  bookseller,  he  said,  "  You  can- 
not be  sponsor ;  you  sell  wicked  books."  The  per- 
son addressed  replied,  "  I  do  what  I  can  to  get  a 
living ;  I  sell  Catholic  books  as  I  do  others."  The 
other  retorted,  "  I  consider  you  as  excommunicated  ; 


leave  the  church,"  and  then  addressing  the  beadle, 
"  You  shall  act  as  godfather  ex-officio."  The  relig- 
ious rite  was  then  administered,  the  indignant  fa- 
ther quitting  the  sacred  edifice,  and  leaving  behind 
the  nurse  with  the  child.  At  the  end,  on  her  being 
asked  who  was  to  pay  the  fees,  she  replied,  "  O  the 
new  sponsor,  of  course ! "  and  withdrew  triumphant- 
ly with  the  baby.  4, 

An  interesting  discovery  has  lately  been  made 
in  South  Russia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Tanais,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
That  city,  originally  founded  by  the  Milesians, 
long  maintained  a  flourishing  existence,  but  after 
successive  struggles  against  the  Greeks,  the  Genoese, 
and  the  Mongols,  it  eventually  became  a  mere  heap 
of  ruins.  Clarke  mentions  in  his  Travels  that  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  not  a  trace  of  the  city  was  to 
be  seen.  But  a  short  time  ago  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  making  a  railway  in  the  neighborhood 
broke  into  a  subterranean  passage  about  six  feet 
high  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  Along  this  they 
walked  for  about  fifty-six  feet,  at  which  point  their 
progress  was  stopped.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
used  to  be  an  underground  passage  leading  to  the 
sea,  which  was  not  so  far  distant  in  those  days  as  it 
is  now,  —  an  inscription  to  that  effect  having  been 
discovered.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  railway 
works  is  about  to  make  a  series  of  excavations  iti 
the  neighborhood;  and  he  has  already  found  and 
sent  to  Rostof,  which  is  about  twenty-seven  miles 
distant,  a  mask  and  some  slabs  bearing  inscriptions 
in  the  old  Genoese  language. 

All  travellers  who  have  been  to  Cologne,  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  must  remember  the  martyrdom 
they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  vendors  of  the  fa- 
mous eau.  One  has  scarcely  settled  down  in  one's 
rooms  at  the  hotel  when  up  comes  a  waiter  with  dif- 
ferent sized  boxes  full  of  bottles  of  the  scent.  In 
the  streets  it  is  the  commissionaires  who  are  on  the 
lookout  for  strangers,  and  who  bear  down  upon 
them  three  or  four  together  with  offers  to  sell  some 
of  the  perfume  cheap  and  already  packed  for  travel. 
In  the  cathedral  even  there  is  a  beadle  who  whis- 
pers that  he  knows  a  shop  where  the  eau  de  Cologne 
is  much  better  than  elsewhere,  and  can  be  bought 
half-price.  All  'this  is  tiresome  enough,  but  what 
makes  the  matter  really  perplexing  is  that  whei^ 
ever  one  may  buy  one's  eau,  whether  at  the  hotel 
or  at  the  perfumer's,  of  the  beadle's  friend  or  of 
the  commissionaires,  it  invariably  bears  the  same 
hieroglyphic-looking  label  with  the  name  of  Jean 
Maria  Farina,  and  this,  although  each  vendor,  bea- 
dle, commissionaire,  or  waiter  assures  that  the  only 
genuine  water  is  that  which  he  is  puffing,  and  that 
all  the  others  arc  spurious.  A  singular  trial  has 
just  taken  place  at  Cologne  to  clear  up  the  point  as 
to  whether  a  man  may  sell  false  eau  de  Cologne  with 
impunity.  A  French  traveller  who  had  been  al- 
lured by  the  cheapness  of  some  of  the  vaunted  per- 
fume bought  a  bottle,  but  found  that  it  was  both 
scentless  and  dangerous,  for  on  rubbing  his  hands 
with  it  he  burned  himself  as  though  with  vitriol. 
The  tribunal  judged,  however,  that  it  could  give  him 
no  relief,  for  the  label,  although  so  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  genuine  water,  had  been  candid 
enough  to  state  in  microscopic  characters  that  "  the 
contents  were  an  imitation  of  which  the  purity  was 
not  guaranteed."  The  person  obviously  in  the 
wrong  was,  therefore,  the  Frenchman  for  not  being 
able  to  read  German. 
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— No  person  slia.l  be  allowed  more  than  one 
volume  at  a  time,  except  in  ihe  case  o{  works  of 
fiction  in  several  voUiraes,  when  three  wiil  be 
f  taken  and  returned  together. 
—Two  VVbbks  is  the  time  allowed 
keeping  books  out,  excf  piing  those 
marked  "  Skven  Dav  Book,"  which 
be  kept  btit  one  week ;  the  fine 
each  case  being  two  cetits  for 
every  day  a  book  is  kept  lieyond 
he  time.     Persons  owing  fines 
forfeit  the  use  of  the  Library  till 
they  are  paid. 

3- — All  lasses  of  books,  or 
.injuries  to  them,  must  be  niade 
pood  by  the  person  liable,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Library 
Committee. 
4.  -  I'ooks  may  be  drawn  lor 
use  in  the  Reading  Room.  10  be 
returned  after  such  use,  and  the 
lienaliy  for  failure  duly  to  return 
lem  shall  be  the  same  as  that  pre- 
bed  in  Rule  jd  above,  for  the 
ng  of  a  book  one  week  over  the 
allotted  time. 
Borrowers  finding  a  book  torn,  marked, 
or  in  any  way  def.iced,  are  required  to  repoi*  ihe 
matter  at  once  to  the  Librarian  ;  o'hsrwise  they 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  ddi.iCge  done, 
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